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A  considerable  number  of  the  Illustrations  in  this  book 
are.,  copied  _from  figures  in  Dr.  Ogilvie’s  “  Imperial 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,”  and  from 
“  The  Comprehensive  English  Dictionary,”  and  “  The 
Student’s  English  Dictionary,”  by  the  same  Author. 
This  has  been  done  by  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Blackie 
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PREFACE. 
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The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  supply,  in  as  compact  a  form  as  is  consistent  with  clearness, 
the  orthography,  pronunciation,  meaning,  and  etymology  of  all  English  words  which  are  likely  to 
be  encountered  by  the  general  reader  or  the  student.  Words  of  an  exclusively  technical  or  scien¬ 
tific  nature  are  in  general  omitted,  —  both  to  reserve  space  for  the  adequate  treatment  of  words 
in  general  use,  and  because  the  limited  class  of  persons  who  desire  information  of  this  kind  would 
in  any  case  refer  to  encyclopedias  or  glossaries  devoted  to  an  especial  field. 

Although  the  book  is  small,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  more  copious  vocabulary  and  fuller 
definitions  of  the  essential  words,  than  many  dictionaries  of  greater  bulk.  The  illustrations,  which 
have  been  profusely  used  wherever  they  could  aid  the  understanding  of  the  subject,  will  be  found 
in  many  cases  to  afford  a  clearer  explanation  than  could  be  given  by  the  use  of  words. 

Arrangement  Of  Words.  —  The  great  condensation  of  the  book  is  due  in  part  to  the  exclusion 
of  definitions  of  derived  words,  which  are  in  fact  self-explanatory  as  soon  as  the  root-word  is 
thoroughly  defined.  For  instance,  under  the  vocabulary  word  Blame  (p.  51),  Blamable  is  de¬ 
fined,  but  not  Blamableness  or  Blamably ;  Blameless,  but  not  Blamelessly  or  Blameless¬ 
ness  ;  Blameworthy,  but  not  Blameworthiness  :  the  words,  however,  are  given  ;  also  their 
pronunciation  is  invariably  indicated  by  accents,  or  by  respelling  when  necessary  ;  so  also  is  the 
part  of  speech,  by  the  conventional  signs  uniformly  employed.  —  But  the  principal  saving  of  space 
is  due  to  the  system  of  referring  words,  formed  upon  a  common  prefix,  to  the  first  of  these  words 
which  occurs  alphabetically  ;  explaining  there  the  prefix  fully  and  once  for  all ;  and  then  leaving 
the  etymology  of  the  root-word  to  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  uncompounded  word  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  vocabulary.  For  example,  the  inseparable  prefix  In-,  having  a  negative  force, 
is  fully  accounted  for  in  its  regular  alphabetical  place,  and  its  etymology  under  the  next  follow¬ 
ing  word,  Inability  ;  its  euphonic  changes  (into  i-  before  gn-;  il-  before  1- ;  im-  before  m  and  p  ; 
and  ir-  before  r-)  are  described  ;  and  then  reference  is  made  to  the  five  vocabulary  words  under 
which  such  formatives  are  grouped  :  viz.  :  — 


Ignoble,  covering  24  words,  and  occupying 

Illaudable,  covering  25  words,  and  occupying 
Immaculate,  covering  187  words,  and  occupying 
Inability,  covering  CGI  words,  and  occupying 
Irrational,  covering  72  words,  and  occupying 


^  of  a  column, 
j  of  a  column. 
3^  columns. 

12j  columns. 
l.j  columns. 


Total . 9G9  words,  occupying  17§  columns. 


In  the  Unabridged  Dictionary  the  corresponding  words,  as  ascertained  by  measurement,  fill  147 
of  its  much  ampler  columns;  and  —  by  reason  of  the  strictly  alphabetical  arrangement  of  that 
work  —  extend  over  G5  pages  (words  of  different  derivation  being  of  course  intermingled  with 
them),  as  against  8?  pages  of  this  volume. 

erts*.  Another  similar  economy,  which  has  effected  the  saving  of  much  space,  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  entry  (p.  42) :  — 


Be-,  prefix,  has  sometimes  an  intensive  force,  as  besprinkle.  Prefixed  to  nouns  or  adjectives,  it  often  has 
the  meaning  to  make,  and  transforms  them  into  verbs  :  thus  Bedim,  Befool,  mean  to  make  dim,  to  make  a 

cabulary,  see  the  original  word 


"fool  of.  Sometimes  it  has  the  meaning  of  by.  as  Beside.  For  words  beginning  with  Be-  not  found  in  this  vo 
"  •  cahularv.  see  the  original  word  :  thus,  for  Bedaub,  Bedim,  etc.,  see  Daub,  Dim,  etc. 


>  A  like  saving  has  been  effected  in  the  case  of  many  of  these  prolific  prefixes.  Thus,  Re-,  with 
^  its  form  Red-,  having  been  accounted  for  (p.  471),  the  generality  of  words  so  constructed  are 
disposed  of  by  the  note  :  “  It  may  be  prefixed  to  almost  any  verb  and  many  substantives,  the  word 
so  formed  being  usually  self-explanatory.”  Still,  when  a  difference  in  either  pronunciation  or 


I  I  79663 


meaning  has  taken  place,  both  forms  are  given  and  defined  :  for  instance,  Rec'Ollect'  and  Re- 
COllect'  are  combined  in  a  single  paragraph  (p.  474),  as  being  of  identical  derivation;  but  their 
widely  divergent  meanings  are  adequately  defined ;  while  their  etymology  is  left  to  be  sought 
under  Collect. 

System  of  Grouping.  —  A  saving  similar  to  that  made  by  associating  words  having  the  same 
prefix  has  been  accomplished  by  consolidating  into  one  paragraph  words  derived  from  the  same 
root,  provided  they  have  the  same  initial  letter.  Thus,  under  the  noun  Air  (p.  11)  are  given, 
first,  the  direct  derivatives,  the  verb,  To  Air,  the  noun  Airing,  adjective  Airy,  adverb  Airily, 
noun  Airiness ;  then  follow,  alphabetically,  the  derived  compounds  —  viz.  :  Air'bath,  -bed, 
-bladder,  etc.,  —  of  which  there  are  16 ;  and  the  result  is  that  21  words  are  adequately  accounted 
for  in  42  lines,  although  a  space  equal  to  5  of  these  lines  is  given  to  an  illustration  showing  the 
construction  of  an  Air-pump  ;  whereas  the  corresponding  words  occupy  just  200  lines  of  the  broader 
columns  of  the  Unabridged.  Again,  under  Water  (p.  C68),  this  book  covers  51  words  in  188  lines, 
or  about  2  columns,  including  6  illustrations ;  while  in  the  Unabridged  the  word  and  its  deriva¬ 
tions  fill  7J  columns,  or  837  lines.  —  It  must  be  explained,  however,  that,  while  words  of  identical 
etymology  have  been  thus  systematically  grouped,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  indicate  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  words  having  the  same  spelling  and  pronunciation,  but  a  different  etymology. 
Thus,  on  page  551,  there  are  4  separate  paragraphs  headed  Sound,  both  the  meaning  and  origin 
of  these  words  and  their  derivations  being  totally  distinct.  There  are  also  3  entirely  different 
words,  Smack  (p.  543),  yet  of  the  same  pronunciation.  This  point  is  dwelt  upon  because,  in  many 
elaborate  dictionaries,  words  from  totally  different  sources  and  of  dissimilar  meanings  have  been 
grouped  as  if  they  were  of  identical  origin  —  which  is  hopelessly  confusing  to  a  student  of  the 
language.  —  It  should,  however,  be  understood  that  only  words  having  the  same  initial  letter  are 
thus  associated  ;  but  reference  is  made  to  cognate  words,  if  they  begin  with  a  different  prefix  or 
compound,  so  as  to  show  their  common  origin,  however  widely  they  may  be  separated  alphabeti¬ 
cally.  For  instance,  the  paragraph  Stand  (p.  563)  includes  22  words  and  phrases  which  fall  alpha¬ 
betically  under  stand- ;  and  these  fill  but  73  lines,  or  about  three  quarters  of  a  column,  although 
17  of  these  lines  are  devoted  to  the  matter  of  etymology.  That  is,  the  etymologies  are  traced 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  High  German,  Gothic,  Icelandic,  Dutch,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit : 
then  follow  references  (marked  s.  rt.  =  “  from  the  same  root  as”)  to  42  cognate  words  derived 
from  the  French  and  Latin,  to  11  from  the  Greek,  and  to  31  from  various  sources,  — to  84  differ¬ 
ent  words  in  all.  To  trace  out  the  significance  of  this  group  of  allied  words,  the  student  should 
examine  each  of  them,  with  its  derivatives.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  Stand,  its  derivatives 
Understand,  Understanding,  etc.,  are  grouped  among  the  67  words  associated  under  the  leading 
word  Under ;  as  are  Withstand,  etc.,  under  With.  But  it  is  only  under  the  stem-word  —  in  this 
case  Stand  —  that  the  etymologies  have  been  printed  in  full,  a  note  under  each  of  the  cognate 
words  making  a  reference  to  the  passage  in  which  they  are  given.  By  thilf  system  many  pages 
have  been  saved  in  the  aggregate,  although  the  etymologies  are  set  forth  with  an  almost  unprece¬ 
dented  fullness  in  some  one  place,  to  which  reference  is  clearly  made  under  each  derived  word. 

Pronunciation.  —  The  marks  indicating  pronunciation  have  been  made  as  few  and  as  simple  as 
is  consistent  with  clearness  and  precision.  The  leading  word  of  each  paragraph  is  respelled  pho¬ 
netically  ;  but  subsequent  words  within  the  paragraph  are  respelled  only  in  instances  where  the 
pronunciation  changes,  or  where  for  any  reason  it  might  be  doubtful.*  —  An  unmarked  vowel, 
followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  is  short  (as  am,  end ,  in ,  odd ,  sun) :  an  unmarked 
vowel  forming  a  syllable  by  itself,  or  ending  a  syllable,  is  long,  or  has  its  name  sound  (as  a,  be, 
di-al,  no,  fa-el,  by) ;  but  a,  not  under  the  accent,  forming  or  ending  a  syllable,  has  a  brief  sound 
of  a  in  far,  or  in  some  cases  a  brief  sound  of  long  a  in  fate.  Vowel  sounds  which  are  not  thus  ex¬ 
plained  by  their  position,  also  the  sounds  of  such  consonants  as  have  more  than  one  sound,  are 
marked  in  accordance  with  the  key-line  at  the  foot  of  each  two  adjoining  pages.  The  diacritical 
marks  there  employed  are  self-explanatory,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  designates  the  nasal 
sound  illustrated  in  the  key-line  by  the  French  word  bosbox.  This  N  indicates  that  the  preceding 
vowel  is  nasal,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  is  not  pressed  against 
the  palate  as  is  done  in  producing  the  English  ng.  For  example,  in  making  the  French  sound 
on  we  may  proceed  as  if  about  to  say  ong  (as  in  song),  but  stop  before  the  sound  ng  is  produced. 
Similarly  the  other  French  nasal  vowels  can  be  produced. 

*  Where  alternative  pronunciations  are  given  for  the  leading  word,  the  choice  between  them  is  understood 
to  apply  to  the  subsequent  words  in  the  paragraph,  unless  these  are  otherwise  marked.  For  instance,  in  the 
paragraph  Retroact  (p.  488),  the  pronunciation  of  the  first  two  syllables  of  all  words  in  the  paragraph  may 
be  either  re'tro-  or  rSt'ro-. 
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For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  second  part  of  a  compound  word  in  the  body  of  a  paragraph  is  not 
respelled,  if  its  true  pronunciation  is  given  in  its  alphabetical  place  in  the  vocabulary :  thus,  in 
the  paragraph  Sheep  (p.  527),  the  compounds  Sheep-walk,  Sheep’s-eye,  are  presumed  to  require 
no  respelling,  since  the  few  persons  unaware  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  second  word  in  the  com¬ 
pound  can  seek  it  in  its  own  place  in  the  vocabulary.  But  in  cases  where  there  is  a  deviation 
from  the  sound  of  the  original  word,  this  is  indicated  by  respelling,  —  as  in  Housewife,  under  the 
vocabulary  word  House  (p.  265).  — In  the  large  class  of  verbs  and  verbal  adjectives  spelled  alike 
and  terminating  in  -ate  (as  Degenerate,  Duplicate,  Elaeoeate),  the  attempt  has  not  been  made 
to  mark  the  different  quantity  of  the  a  in  the  final  syllable,  which  is  always  given  its  long  sound, 
as  found  in  the  verb  ;  but,  in  fact,  it  has  a  less  prolonged  sound  in  the  adjectives,  derived  adverbs, 
and  abstract  nouns  —  approximating  or  falling  into  that  of  short  e. 

The  Etymologies.  —  In  tracing  out  the  etymology  of  words,  it  has  been  the  plan  of  the  editoi 
to  indicate  the  source  from  which  they  in  fact  made  their  way  into  the  English  language,  even 
though  forms  more  closely  resembling  the  modern  English  may  be  found  in  other  tongues  than 
those  to  which  they  are  here  attributed.  Thus,  sea  terms  may  generally  be  held  to  come  from  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  less  frequently  from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  only  rarely  from 
the  French,  although  the  modern  form  of  the  English  term,  modified  by  Norman  and  French  in¬ 
fluence,  may  appear  on  hasty  consideration  to  have  come  from  France.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
words,  both  mediaeval  and  modern,  which  have  to  do  with  law,  dress,  letters,  art,  science,  eti¬ 
quette,  etc.,  are  by  many  lexicographers  attributed  to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  whereas  they  unques¬ 
tionably  reached  England  by  way  of  France;  and,  where  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  certainty  or  a 
reasonable  presumption  that  this  was  the  case,  the  French  has  here  been  indicated  as  the  proxi¬ 
mate,  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  Italian,  as  the  remoter  source  of  the  word.  —  The  editor  has  consulted 
and  freely  used  the  results  found  in  the  most  approved  works  on  the  derivation  of  English  words. 
He  has  availed  himself  of  the  store  of  etymologies  contributed  by  Professor  Malm  to  Webster’s 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  also  of  the  admirable  Etymological  Dictionary  recently  published  by 
Professor  Skeat. 

It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  explain  that,  where  simply  an  initial  is  given  in  the  place  usually 
devoted  to  an  etymology,  the  word  so  accounted  for  has  simply  been  adopted  into  the  English 
without  change  from  the  language  indicated  ;  —  thus,  on  pp.  1,  2,  of  the  vocabulary  occur  these 
etymologies:  “Aard-vark  [D.,  earth-pig.];”  “  Abdomen  [L.]  ;  ”  “  Abib  [Heb.]  ;  ”  “Abreu- 
voir  [F.],”  —  where  it  is  to  be  understood  that  these  words  have  been  appropriated,  without 
change  in  spelling,  from  the  Dutch,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  French,  respectively,  —  the  meaning  be¬ 
ing  also  identical  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

The  editor’s  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Zenas  W.  Bliss,  of  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass., for 
many  valuable  suggestions  and  criticisms  made  while  the  book  was  passing  through  the  press 
under  his  critical  eye. 

The  Appendix.  —  After  the  conclusion  of  the  vocabulary,  there  is  given  an  Appendix,  which 
contains : — 

I.  A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Biblical,  Classical,  Mythological,  Historical,  and  Geographical 
Proper  Names. 

II.  Abbreviations  used  in  Writing  and  Printing. 

III.  Arbitrary  Signs  used  in  Writing  and  Printing. 

IV.  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Most  of  these  sections  require  no  explanation.  But  of  the  one  devoted  to  proper  names  in¬ 
cluding  those  which  occur  in  Biblical,  Classical,  Egyptian,  Hindoo,  Modern,  and  Norse  history 
and  literature  — the  editor  may  explain  that,  after  much  inquiry,  he  was  unable  to  find  that  such 
a  collection  had  ever  been  made.  Accordingly,  starting  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Classical  and 
Biblical  vocabularies  of  Webster’s  Unabridged,  and  gathering  from  a  variety  of  sources  the  names 
which  occur  in  other  literatures,  he  formed  the  consolidated  Pronouncing  T  ocabulary  of  Proper 
Karnes  (pp.  692-785).  In  this,  the  origin  and  pronunciation  of  all  proper  names  which  the  reader 
is  likely  to  encounter  are  indicated  by  the  same  system  of  marking  employed  in  the  body  of  the 
book. 

Nbw  Haven,  J fay,  1S84. 
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The  Prefixes  are  accounted  for  in  their  alphabetical  places  in  the  Vocabulary ,  and  are 

not  repealed  here. 


SUFFIXES. 

Ac.  [Or.  -akos.]  A  suffix  signifying  of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to. 

Age.  [F.]  A  termination  of  nouns  having  a  collec-  , 
tive  or  abstract  meaning. 

Al.  [L.  -ait's.]  A  termination  of  words  from  the 
Lati n,  denoting  of,  or  pertaining  to.  See  Cal. 

An.  [L.  -anus.]  A  termination  of  nouns  and  adjec¬ 
tives  from  the  Latin,  denoting  office ,  profession,  or 
character. 

Ance,  Ancy.  [L.  -antia.]  Terminations  of  some 
nouns  having  an  abstract  signification. 

Ant.  [L.  -ans,  -antis.]  A  termination  of  adjectives  J 
from. the  Latin,  expressing  quality  or  habit ;  and  of 
nouns  denoting  tne  doer  ot‘  a  thing. 

Ar.  [L.  -aris.]  A  termination  of  adjectives  derived 
from  the  Latin,  and  denoting^ of,  or  pertaining  to. 

Ard,  the  termination  of  many  English  words,  is  taken 
from  the  Goth,  hardus,  AS.  heard,  Ic.  &  E.  hard, 
and  appears  in  proper  names  ;  as,  llenartf,  strong 
in  counsel ;  Godda/v/,  strong  in,  or  through,  God, 
etc.  We  find  it  also  in  appellatives,  usually  with  a 
bad  signification. 

Ary.  [L.  -arius.]  A  termination  of  adjectives  from 
the  Latin,  denoting  of,  or  pertaining  to;  and  of 
nouns,  denoting  the  doer  of  a  thing. 

Ate.  [L.  -afi/s.]  A  termination  ;  —  1.  Of  verbs.  2. 
Of  adjectives,  implying  nature,  likeness,  quality,  I 
agreement,  effect,  etc.  3.  Of  nouns,  denoting  («.) 
office  or  dignity ;  (6.)  the  possessor  of  an  office  or 
dignity;  (c.)  salts  containing  one  degree  or  more  of 
oxygen. 

Ble.  [L.  -bills.')  A  termination  of  adjectives  derived 
from  the  Latin,  or  formed  on  the  same  model,  and 
signifying  capable  of  being,  or  worthy  to  be. 

Cal.  [L.  -chs.]  A  termination  of  adjectives  derived 
from  the  Latin  or  following  the  analogy  of  such, 
and  signifying  of  or  pertaining  to. 

Dom.  A  termination  denoting  jurisdiction ,  or  prop¬ 
erty  and  jurisdiction.  It  was  originally  doom, 
judgment.  Hence  it  is  used  to  denote  state,  condi¬ 
tion ,  or  quality. 

Ean.  [Gr.  -aios  or-eios,  L.  -sens,  -evs.]  A  termination 
of  adjectives  derived  from  Greek  adjectives,  or 
formed  on  the  pattern  of  such  adjectives,  and  de¬ 
noting  of  or  pertaining  to. 

Ee.  A  termination  of  nouns,  denoting  one  on  or  to 
whom,  something  is  done. 

Eer.  See  Ier. 

En.  A  plural  termination  of  nouns  and  of  verbs 
formerly  in  use,  as  in  house/),  escape/),  and  retained 
in  oxen"  and  children.  It  is  also  still  used  as  the 
termination  of  some  verbs,  as  in  hearken,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  infinitive.  It  is  also  used  to  form 
from  nouns  adjectives  expressing  the  material  of 
which  a  thing  is  made. 

Ence,  Ency.  [L.  -entia.]  A  termination  of  abstract 
nouns  from  the  Latin,  or  of  nouns  that  follow  the 
analogy  of  nouns  so  derived. 

Ent.  [L.  -ens,  -entis.]  A  termination  of  nouns  from 
the  Latin,  denoting  the  doer  of  a  thing ;  or  of  par¬ 
ticipial  adjectives  expressing  quality  or  habit. 

Er.  A  termination  of  many  English  words,  and  the 
Teutonic  form  of  the  Latin  or.  It  denotes  an 


agent,  and  was  originally  of  the  masculine  gender, 
but  is  now  applied  to  men  or  things  indifferently. 
At  the  end  of  names  of  places,  er  signifies  a  man  of 
the  place;  thus,  London?/-  is  the  same  as  Loudon 
man. 

Escent  [L.  -escens,  -escentis.]  A  termination  of  par¬ 
ticipial  adjectives  from  the  Latin,  denoting  progres¬ 
sion,  groining,  or  becoming. 

Ess.  [i’\,  from  L.  -ix. J  A  termination  of  nouns  fem¬ 
inine,  distinguishing  them  from  correspondent 
nouns  masculine. 

Ful.  [Same  as  full.]  A  termination  of  adjectives  de¬ 
noting  plenitude  or  abundance,  and  generally  formed 
from  substantives. 

Fy.  [L.J'acere,  fieri,  F.  fier.]  A  termination  of  verbs, 
denoting  to  make,  to  become. 

Hood.  [AS.  had,  from  had,  state,  sex,  order,  degree, 
person,  form,  manner,  Goth,  liaidus.  1  A  termina¬ 
tion  denoting  state  or  fixedness,  condition,  quality, 
character,  totality.  Sometimes  it  is  written  head. 

lc.  [Gr.  -ikos,  L.  -icus.)  A  termination  of  adjectives 
denoting  of,  or  pertaining  to. 

Ics.  A  termination  of  nouns,  plural  in  form  but  sin¬ 
gular  in  signification,  applied  to  certain  arts  or 

sciences. 

ld.  [L.  - idus .]  A  termination  of  adjectives  denoting 

quality. 

Ier,  Eer.  [F.  -ier,  -fere.]  A  termination  of  nouns  de¬ 
noting  men  from  their  occupations  or  emplov- 
ment. 

lie.  [L.  -iKs.]  A  termination  of  adjectives  from  the 
Latin,  denoting  of,  or  pertaining  to. 

Ine.  [L.  -inus.)  A  termination  of  adjectives  from  the 
Latin,  denoting  of,  or  pertaining  to. 

Ion.  [L.  -io,  genitive  -ion is.]  A  termination  of  ab¬ 
stract  nouns  derived  from  the  Latin,  or  formed 
after  the  same  analogv. 

Ish.  [AS.  isc,  Goth,  -isk,  NIIG.  -isch.]  A  termination 
of  English  words  denoting  diminution,  or  a  small 
degree,  of  the  quality.  Ish  annexed  to  proper  names 
forms  a  possessive  adjective.  Annexed  to  common 
nouns,  it  forms  an  adjective  denoting  a  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  qualities  expressed  by  the  noun. 

Ism.  [Gr.  -ismos.]  A  termination  of  nouns  from  the 
Greek,  or  of  nouns  formed  on  the  same  model  as 
these,  denoting  tenets,  doctrines,  or  principles. 

1st.  [Gr.  -istes.)  A  termination  of  nouns  designating 
men  from  their  occupations,  pursuits,  or  principles. 

Ite.  [L.  -itus.]  A  termination  of  nouns  and  adjec¬ 
tives.  It  is  often  used  to  form  collective  or  gentile 
names. 

Ity.  See  Tv. 

Ive.  [L.  -fy?)/?.]  A  termination  of  nouns  and  adjec¬ 
tives  from  the  Latin,  denoting  ability,  power,  orhic- 
tivity. 

Ize,  Ise.  [Gr.  -izein.]  A  termination  of  verbs  from 
the  Greek,  or  of  verbs  formed  on  the  same  model, 
and  denoting  to  make,  to  cause  to  be,  to  become. 

Kin.  [AS.  cyn,  cynd,  kin,  kind,  offspring,  race  ;  s.  rt. 
L.  genus,  Gr.  genos,  gonos.]  A  diminutive  termina¬ 
tion,  denoting  small,  from  the  sense  of  child. 

Le.  A  diminutive  termination. 

Less.  A  terminating  syllable  of  many  nouns  and 
some  adjectives.  It  is  the  AS.  leas,  s.  ft.  E.  loose,  fr. 
AS.  ledsan,  to  lose.  Hence,  it  is  a  privative  word, 
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denoting  destitution ;  as.  a  witless  man.  a  man  desti¬ 
tute  of  wit ;  child/esa,  without  children. 

Let.  [F.  dim.  termination  -ef,  as  in  islet,  eaglet,  bar¬ 
onet  ;  with  l  inserted,  us  in  streamlet,  branchlet.]  A 
termination  of  diminutives ;  as,  hamZet,  a  little 
house  ;  rivu/e/,  a  small  stream. 

Ling.  [AS.]  A  termination  denoting  condition,  off¬ 
spring,  or  progeny. 

Ly.  'ME.  lic/i,  an  abbreviation  of  AS.  lie,  Goth,  leiks, 
E.  tike.)  A  termination  of  adjectives,  as  in  love/)/, 
man///,  that  is,  lo vc-like,  man -like.  It  is  also  a  ter¬ 
mination  of  adverbs  [ME.  liche,  AS.  lice). 

Ment.  A  termination  of  nouns  (formed  often  from 
verbs),  denoting  condition,  state,  or  act. 

Mony.  1L.  -monium,  -monia.)  A  termination  of  nouns 
from  tlie  Latin,  signifying  action,  or  an  active  fac¬ 
ulty,  being,  or  a  state  of  being,  viewed  abstractly. 

Ness.  [AS.  -ness,  -niss,  Goth.  - nassus .]  A  termination 
of  abstract  names,  denoting  state,  or  quality. 

Ock.  [AS.  -ca  or  -uca.]  A  diminutive  termination  of 
nouns. 

Or.  A  termination  of  Latin  nouns,  denoting  an 
agent.  It  is  annexed  to  many  words  of  English 
origin  ;  as  in  lessor.  In  general,  or  is  annexed  to 
words  of  Latin,  and  er  to  those  of  English,  origin. 
See  Er. 

Ory.  [L.  - orius .]  A  termination  of  words  from  the 
Latin,  denoting  of,  or  pertaining  to. 

Ose.  Ous.  [L.  -os us,  -us.]  A  termination  of  English 
adjectives  (many  of  which  are  derived  directly 
from  the  Latin), 'denoting  quality  or  property. 

Ric.  [AS.  rice,  ric ;  s.  rt.  L.  regere,  to  rule,  and  regio, 
region. J  A  termination  signifying  jurisdiction,  or  a 
district  over  which  government  is  exercised. 

Ship.  [AS.  scipc,  scypc,  fr.  scyppan,  to  mold,  from, 
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shape.]  A  termination  denoting  state,  ojjice,  dig¬ 
nity,  profession,  or  art. 

Sion.  See  Ion. 

Some.  (AS.  sum,  Goth,  sama,  like,  the  same.]  A  ter¬ 
mination  of  certain  adjectives.  It  indicates  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  the  thing  or  quantity  ;  as,  mettle¬ 
some,  full  of  mettle  or  spirit;  gladsome,  very  glad 
or  joyous. 

Ster.  [AS.  -estre,  -istre.]  A  termination  denoting 
skill  or  occupation.  It  was  originally  applied  to  de¬ 
note  the  female  agent  in  an  action.  Thus,  song  ster 
signified,  at  first,  a  female  who  sings  ;  but  the  end¬ 
ing  ster  having  at  length,  in  a  measure,  lost  its  pe¬ 
culiar  force,  the  feminine  termination  ess  was  ap¬ 
pended  to  it ;  thus,  songster  became  song.s/ems,  or 
song  stress,  with  a  double  ending, 

T,  Th.  [AS.]  A  termination  of  abstract  nouns  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

Tion.  See  Ion. 

Tude.  [L.  -tudo.]  A  termination  of  abstract  nouns 
from  the  Latin,  signifying  action  or  an  active  fac¬ 
ulty,  being,  or  a  state  of  being. 

Ty.  [L.  -tas,  -tat is,  F.-t6.]  A  termination  of  words 
denoting  action  or  an  active  faculty ,  being,  or  a  state 
of  being,  viewed  abstractly. 

Ure.  [L.  -ura.]  A  termination  of  words  derived 
from  the  Latin  (often  through  the  Italian  or 
French),  and  denoting  action  or  an  active  faculty, 
being,  or  a  state  of  being,  viewed  abstractly. 

Ward,  or  Wards.  [AS.  -iveard,  -weardcs;  Goth. 
-i mirths,  allied  to  L.  vertere,  to  turn,  versus,  toward.] 
A  suffix  used  in  the  composition  of  a  large  class  of 
words,  and  denoting  direction,  or  tendency  to,  mo¬ 
tion  toward ,  and  the  like. 

Wise.  [AS.  wise,  allied  to  guise.]  A  termination  of 
adverbs  or  conjunctions  implying  in  (he  direction 
of,  by  way  of,  or  in  the  manner  of. 
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a . 

..adjective. 

Fries . 

abbr . 

..  abbreviated. 

fut . 

abl . 

.  .ablative. 

1 ICC . «  ..  .. 

..accusative. 

G . 

adv . 

..adverb. 

(jrCl . 

Anne . 

.Agriculture. 

Gain . 

Alg... . 

. .  Algebra. 

t fen . 

Am.,  Amer.. 

.  .America,  American. 

Geog . 

Anat . 

.  .Anatomy. 

Gaol . 

Antiq . 

Geom . 

<10  r . 

.  .aorist. 

Goth . 

appl . 

..applied  to. 

Or  . 

Ar . 

. .  Arabic. 

Gram . 

Arch . 

..Architecture. 

Arith . 

.  .Arithmetic. 

II . 

Armor . 

..Armorican  (=  Bret- 

Heb . 

on). 

Her.. . 

.IS . 

..Anglo-Saxon. 

Hind . 

As  trot . 

. .  Astrology. 

Ilist . 

Astron . 

..Astronomy. 

Ilort . 

Hung .  . .. 

Rav . . — 

. .  Bavarian. 

Rib . 

.  .Biblical. 

Ic . 

Ruhem . 

. .  Bohemian. 

Ichth . 

Rot . 

. .  Botany. 

i.  e . 

liraz . 

.  .Brazilian. 

imp . 

incept . 

Carp . 

.  .Carpentry. 

inf. . 

fatal . 

..Catalan. 

intens . 

Celt . 

..Celtic. 

inter j . 

Cf. . 

. .  Confer  (compare). 

//• . 

Chuld . 

.  .Chaldee. 

It . 

diem . 

..Chemistry. 

Chin . 

..Chinese. 

Join . 

Civ . 

..Civil. 

Colloq.,  coll. . 

. .  Colloquial,  colloqui- 

L . 

ally. 

LG . 

Com . 

..Commerce,  Com- 

LL . 

rr.on. 

lit . 

comp> . 

..compound,  com- 

Lithuan . 

pounded. 

compar . 

.  .comparative. 

M . 

.  .Conchology. 

conj . 

.  .conjunction. 

Mach . 

contr . 

..contracted,  contrac- 

Malay . 

tion. 

Mar . 

Copt . 

.  .Coptic. 

Math . 

Corn . 

.  .Cornish. 

ME . 

oorresp . 

..corresponding  to. 

Mech . 

corrupt . 

..corrupted,  corrup- 

Med . 

tion. 

Metal . 

Metaph . 

U . 

. .  Dutch. 

Meteor . 

Dan . 

..Danish. 

MHG . 

dat . . 

.  .dative. 

dial . 

.  .dialect. 

Mil . 

dim . . . . . . 

..diminutive. 

Min . 

disting . 

..distinguished, as  dis- 

Mas . 

tinguished  from. 

Myth . 

E . 

..English,  East. 

N. . 

Reel . 

. .  Ecclesiastical. 

Reel  Hist... 

.  .Ecclesiastical  His- 

Nat.  Hist . 

tory. 

Naut . 

e-  g . 

..exempli  gratia  (for 

neut . 

example). 

NGr . 

Rlec . 

.  .Electricity. 

NL . 

Eng . 

..England,  English. 

Norm.  F . 

Engin . 

.  .Engineering. 

Norw . 

Entom . 

..Entomology. 

Numis . 

equity . 

..equivalent. 

esp . 

..especially. 

0 . 

etym . 

..etymology. 

OD . 

r. . 

..French. 

OF . 

f‘i . 

..feminine. 

OHG . 

Fig . 

..Figurative,  figura- 

OL . 

tively. 

Onomut . 

Tort . 

..Fortification. 

Jr . 

..from. 

freq . 

..frequentative. 

Opt . 

Friesic. 

future. 


German. 

Gaelic. 

Galvanism, 
generally,  genitive. 
Geography. 
Geology. 
Geometry. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Grammar. 


High. 

Hebrew. 

Heraldry. 

Hindostanee. 

,  History. 

Horticulture. 

Hungarian. 


Icelandic. 

Ichthyology. 

id  est  (that  is). 

imperfect. 

inceptive. 

infinitive. 

intensive. 

interjection. 

Irish. 

Italian. 


Joinery. 

Latin,  Low. 

Low  German. 

Low  Latin. 

.literally. 

Lithuanian. 

Middle. 

masculine. 

Machinery. 

Malayan. 

Maritime. 
Mathematics. 
Middle  English. 

.  Mechanics. 
Medicine. 
Metallurgy. 
Metaphysics. 
Meteorology. 
.Middle  High  Ger¬ 
man. 

Military. 

,  Mineralogy. 

.Music. 

•  Mythology. 

.New,  North, 
noun. 

Natural  History. 
.Nautical. 

.neuter. 

.New  Greek. 

.New  Latin. 

Norman  French. 

,  Norwegian. 
.Numismatics. 

Old. 

.Obsolete. 

.Old  Dutch. 

Old  French. 

.Old  High  German. 
.Old  Latin. 
.Onomatopoetic, 
named  from  its 
sound. 

.Optics. 


orig... 

Omith 

OS.... 


p . participle. 

P-  « . participial  adjective. 

Paint . Painting. 

Paleon . Paleontology. 

pass . passive. 

Pathol . .  ..Pathology. 

perk . perhaps. 

Pers . Persian. 

pers . person. 

pert . pertaining. 

Pg . Portuguese. 

Philos . Philosophy. 

Photog . Photography. 

Phren . Phrenology. 

Physiol . Physiology. 

pi . plural. 

PID . Platt  Dutch. 

Poet . Poetry,  poetical. 

Pol . Polish. 

Polit.  Peon.. . .  Political  Economy. 
p.p . participle  past. 

p.  pr . participle  present. 

pref. . prefix. 

prep . preposition. 

pret . preterit. 

Print . Printing. 

priv . privative. 

prob . probably. 

pron . pronunciation,  pro¬ 

nounced;  pronoun. 

prop . properly. 

Pros . Prosody. 

Prov . . .  Provincial. 

Proven . Provencal. 

q.  u . gifodtu'cfef  which  see) 

Rhet . Rhetoric. 

Rom . Roman. 

R.  Cath . Roman  Catholic. 

RR . Railroads. 

Russ . Russ. 

S . Saxon,  South. 

Scot . Scotland,  Scottish. 

Script . Scripture,  scriptural . 

Sculp . Sculpture. 

sing . singular. 

S/cr . Sanskrit. 

Slav . Slavonic. 

Sp . Spanish. 

s.  rt.... . . from  the  same  rootas. 

sujierl . superlative. 

Surg . Surgery. 

Surv . Surveying. 

Sw . Swedish. 

Syr . . . Syriac. 

term . termination. 

Theol . Theology. 

Trans . Translation. 

Turk . Turkish. 

Typog . Typography. 

V.  S . United  States. 

v . verb. 

vb.n . verbal  noun. 

v.  i . verb  intransitive. 

v.  t . verb  transitive. 

W.  . Welsh,  West. 

Wallach . Wallachian. 

Zobl . Zoology. 


equal  to,  the  same  as. 


original,  originally. 
Ornithology. 

Old  Saxon. 
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ABEAM 


A.  An  adjective,  commonly  called  the  indefinite  arti¬ 
cle,  and  signifying  one  or  any ,  but  less  emphati¬ 
cally:  it  is  a  contraction  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  an,  one, 
and  is  used  before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant 
sound.  See  An. — ( Mus .)  The  nominal  of  the  sixth 
tone  in  the  model  major  scale  (that  in  C),  or  of  the 
first  tone  of  the  minor  scale,  which  is  named  after 
it  the  scale  in  A  minor.  —  A  sharp  (A  #)»  the  name 
of  a  musical  tone  intermediate  between  A  and  B. — 
A  flat  (A  [>).  the  name  of  a  tone  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  A  anu  G. —  AA.  {Med.)  A  sign  written  after 
the  names  of  medicines  in  a  prescription,  denoting 
an  equal  quantity  of  each.  [Contrac.  of  Gr.  ana , 
throughout,  of  each.]  — A  1,  a-wun.  An  underwrit¬ 
er’s  registry  mark  for  seaworthy  vessels  of  the  first 
or  highest  class,  inferior  grades  being  indicated  by 
A  2,  A  2A,  etc.  ;  first-rate  ;  prime. 

Aard-vark,  iinl'vark,  n.  A  plantigrade  mammal  of 
South  Africa,  allied  to  the  armadillo,  and  feeding 
on  ants.  [D.,  earth-pig.]  —  Aard-wolf,  ard'w<x>lf,  n. 
A  digitigrade  carnivorous  quadruped  of  South  Af¬ 
rica.  [D.,  earth-wolf.] 

Aaronic,  ii-ron'ik,  Aaron 'ical,  -ik-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to  Aaron  or  to  lus  priestly  office. 

Ab,  ab,  n.  The  5th  month  of  the  Israelitish  eccles. 

year,  corresponding  nearly  with  August.  [Syriac.] 
Abaca,  ab'a-ka,  u.  Manilla  hemp.  [Native  name.] 
Aback,  a-bak',  ado.  (Naut.)  Backward,  as  of  sails 
caught  in  reverse  by  a  change  of  wind.  [AS.  on- 
bn:c,  on  or  at  the  back.]  —  Taken  aback.  Taken  by 
surprise,  unexpectedly  baffled. 

Abacus,  ab'a-kus,  n.  A  calculating-frame  with  sliding 
counters,  for  compu¬ 
ting.  (Arch.)  The  up¬ 
per  plate  upon  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  a  column,  sup- 

riorting  the  architrave. 

L.]  —  Ab'acist,  -sist, 
n.  One  who  computes 
by  an  abacus. 

Abaft,  a-baft',  prep.  {Naut.)  Towards  the  stern 
from  ;  back  of.  [AS.  on  and  bepeftan ,  after.] 
Abalienate,  ab-al'yen-at,  v.  t.  {Law.)  To  transfer 
the  title  of.  [L.  ab,  from,  and  alienus,  foreign.]  — 
AbaFiena'tion,  -shun,  n.  Act  of  abalienating. 
Abandon,  a-ban'dun,  v.  t.  [abandoned  (-ban'dund), 
-doNiNQ.]  To  give  up  wholly  and  finally;  to  relin¬ 
quish;  forsake;  forego.  [F.  ahand ounce,  fr.  L.  ad, 
to,  and  LL.  band uni ,  proclamation.]  —  Aban'doned, 
-dund,  p.  a.  Given  up  entirely,  as  to  a  vice  ;  de¬ 
praved  ;  reprobate.  —  Abandonee',  -dun-e',  n. 
{Law.)  One  to  whom  a  thing  is  abandoned.  — 
Aban'doner,  n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Abandonment,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  ;  desertion.  —  Aban¬ 
don,  a-bax-dfix',  n.  Complete  absorption  in  some 
object  orymotion.  [F.] 

Abase,  a-bas',  v.  t.  [abased  (-bast'),  abasing.]  To 
bring  low,  as  to  the  ground;  to  cast  down  ;  degrade. 
[F.  abaisser,  fr.  LL.  bassus ,  low.J  —  Abase'ment,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Abash,  a-bash',  v.  t.  [abashed  (-basht'),  abashing.] 
To  strike  with  sudden  shame  or  fear;  to  confuse; 
confound.  [OF.  esbahir,  to  astonish,  fr.  ex,  out,  and 
6aA/J  —  Abash'ment,  n.  Confusion  from  shame. 
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Abate,  a-bflt',  v.  t.  To  bring  down  or  reduce  to  a 
lower  state,  number,  degree,  etc.;  to  diminish;  lea- 
sen.  (Law.)  To  cause  to  fail,  as  a  writ;  to  destroy* * 
as  a  nuisance. —  v.  i.  To  decrcd.se,  become  less  m 
strength,  subside;  to  fail,  as  a  writ.  [L.  ab  and  bat- 
uere,  to  strike.]  — Abate'fnent,  n.  Act  of  abating; 
deduction;  mitigation;  discount.  —  Abat'able,  a. — 
Abat'er,  -or,  -gr,  n. 

Abatis,  Abattis,  ab'a-tis,  or  ab-a-te',  n.  (Fort.)  A  row 
of  sharpened  branches  of  trees  turned  outward  lor 
defense.  [F.,  fr.  abattre ,  to  beat  down.] 

Abattoir,  ab-at-wiir',  w.  A  slaughter-house.  [F.] 

Abatvoix,  ab-a-vwii',  n.  A  sounding  board  over  a  pul¬ 
pit  or  rostrum.  [F.  abattre  and  voix,  voice.] 

Abb,  ab,  n.  Yarn  for  the  warp  of  a  woolen  fabric. 
[AS.  ab,  ob .]  —  Abb-wool,  n.  Wool  for  the  abb. 

Abba,  ab'ba,  n.  A  Syriac  word  meaning./at/<er,  used 
in  some  churches  of  a  religious  superior. 

Abbot,  ab'but,  n.  The  head  of  a  society  of  monks  ; 
governor  of  an  abbey.  [L.  abbas,  abbatis.  See 
Abba-.]  —  Ab'botship,  n.  The  state  or  office  of,  etc. 

—  Ab'bacy,  -sT,  n.  The  condition  or  privileges  of, 
etc.  —  Ab'bess,  n.  The  governess  of  a  nunnery.  — 
Ab'bey,  -bT,n. ;  pi.  Ab'beys.  A  residence  of  monks 
or  nuns;  monastery;  a  church  attached  to  a  monas¬ 
tery.  —  Abba'tial,  -ba'shal,  a.  Pert,  to  an  abbey.  — 
Abbe,  ab'ba,  n.  Orig.  an  abbot ;  now  an  ecclesiastic 
without  charge,  devoted  to  teaching,  literature,  etc. 
[F.] 

Abbreviate,  ab-bre'vT-at,  v.  t.  To  make  shorter ;  to 
reduce  by  contraction  or  omission ;  to  abridge.  [L„ 
ab  and  breviare,  to  shorten.]  —  Abbre'via'tion,  n. 
Act  of  abbreviating  ;  the  form  to  which  a  word  or 
phrase  is  reduced  by  contraction  or  omission.  (Mus.) 
A  dash  through  the  stem  of  a  note,  dividing  it  into 
quavers,  semi-quavers,  etc. —  Abbre  'viator, -ter,  n. 
One  who,  etc.  —  Abbre 'viatory,  «.  Abbreviating; 
shortening.  —  Abbre'viature,  -cliur,  n.  An  abridg¬ 
ment  ;  coinpend._ 

Abdicate,  ab'df-kat,  v.  t.  To  give  up  right  or  claim 
to  ;  to  withdraw  from  ;  to  relinquish,  as  sovereign 
authority.  [L.  ab  and  dicare,  fr.  dicere,  to  say.]  — 
Ab'dicant,  -dicator, -er,  n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Abdi¬ 
cation,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Ab'dicative,  -tiv,  a. 
Causing,  or  implying  abdication. 

Abditory,  ab'dl-to-rl,  n.  A  place  for  secreting  or  stor¬ 
ing  goods.  [L.  abditorium .] 

Abdomen,  ab-do'men,  n.  (Anat.)  The  belly.  (Eniom.) 
The  posterior  of  the  sections  into  which  the  body  is 
divided.  [L.]  —  Abdom'inal,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  n. 
Fish,  like  salmon,  etc.,  with  ventral  fins  back  of 
the  pectoral.  —  Abdom'inous,  -nus,  a.  Having  a 
big  belly.—  Abdom/ino-thorac'ic,  -ras'ik,  a.  Pert, 
to  the  abdomen  and  thorax  or  chest. 

Abduce,  ab-das'  [abduced  (-dust'),  -ducixoj,  ad- 
duct,  dukt',  v.  t.  To  take  away  by  stealth  or  by 
unlawful  force.  [L.  ah  and  ducere,  ductum ,  to  lead.] 

—  Abduc'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  a  carrying  away,  esp. 
of  a  person,  by  fraud,  stealth,  or  force.  —  Abduc'tor, 
n.  One  who,  etc.  ( Anat.)  A  muscle  which  draws 
a  part  from  the  median  line  of  the  body.  —  Abdu'* 
cent,  -sent,  a.  Separating  ;  drawing  back. 

Abeam,  a-bem',  ado.  (Naut.)  On  the  beam;  at  right 
angles  to  the  keel. 
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Abecedarian,  a'be-se-da'rt-an,  n.  One  who  teaches 
or  who  learns  the  A,  B,  C,  or  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Abed,  a- bed',  adv.  In  bed  ;  on  the  bed. 

Abele,  a-bel',  Abel-tree,  a'bel-tre,  n.  The  white  pop¬ 
lar.  —  A'belmosk,  n.  The  inusk-mallow. 

Aberrance,  ab-er'ans,  n.  Deviation  from  rectitude. 
[L.  aberrans,  f'r.  ab  and  errare ,  to  wander.]  —  Aber¬ 
rant,  a.  Straying  from  right ;  exceptional  ;  abnor¬ 
mal.  —  Aberra'tion,  n.  Act  of  wandering,  esp.  from 
truth  or  moral  rectitude,  or  from  the  natural  state 
{Med.)  Partial  alienation  of  mind.  ( Astron .)  Asmall 
periodical  change  of  position  in  a  heavenly  body. 
Abet,  a-bet',  v.  t.  To  encourage,  aid,  further  ;  — 
used  chiefly  in  a  bad  sense.  {Law.)  To  encourage 
to  commit  a  crime.  [OF.  abeter,  to  deceive.]  — 
Abet'ment,  n.  Act  of  abetting;  support.  —  Abet'ter, 
-tor,  -er,  n.  One  who,  etc. ;  an  accomplice  ;  accessary. 
Abeyance,  a-ba'ans,  n.  State  of  suspension,  or  tem¬ 
porary  extinction  with  tire  expectation  of  revival. 
[F.  beer  (o' is.  verb),  to  gape,  expect.] 

Abhor,  ab-h6r',  v.  t.  (abhorred  (-)iSrd'),  -horring.] 
— -  To  regard  with  horror;  to  dislike  or  hate  ex¬ 
tremely  ;  to  detest.  [L.  ab  and  horrere,  to  bristle, 
shudder.]  —  Abhorrence,  -htfr'rens,  n.  Great  hatred. 

—  Abhor'rent,  a.  Detesting;  contrary;  repugnant; 

—  with  to.  —  Abhor'rer,  -hor'er,  n.  One  wno,  etc. 
Abib,  a'bib,  n.  The  1st  month  of  the  Jewish  eccle¬ 
siastical  year.  [lleb.J 

Abide,  a-bld'.  v.  i.  [abode  (-bod'),  abiding.]  To  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  place;  to  dwell;  to  continue  firm  or  stable. 

—  v.  t.  To  endure  or  bear;  to  await  firmly.  [AS. 
abidan,  to  abide.]  —  Abid'er,  n.  One  who  abides.  — 
Abode',  n.  Place  of  residence;  dwelling. 

Abietin,  -tine,  a-bi'e-tin,  n.  {Client.)  A  resinous  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  from  turpentine. — Abi'etite,  -tit, 
v.  (Client.)  A  substance  resembling  mannite  found 
in  the  leaves  of  the  silver  fir.  —  AbTet'ic,  a.  Pert, 
to  the  fir-tree.  [L.  atiies,  abietis,  fir-tree.] 

Abigail,  ab'T-gal,  n.  A  lady's  waiting-maid. 

Ability,  a-bil'T-tt,  n.  Power  to  act,  whether  physical, 
moral,  intellectual,  conventional,  or  legal  ;  might  ; 
talent;  efficiency.  [D  habilitas.  See  Able.] 
Abintestate,  ab-in-tes'tat,  a.  (Law.)  Inheriting  the 
estate  of  one  dying  without  a  will. 

Abiogenesis,  ab7  r-o-jen 'e-sis,  Abiogeny,  -oj'e-nY,  n. 
Production  of  life  from  inorganic  matter.  [Gr. 
a  priv.,  bios,  life,  and  genesis,  genos,  origin.]  — 
Abiog'enist,  n.  A  believer  in,  etc. 

Abirritate,  ab-ir'rf-tat,  v.  t.  (Med.)  To  diminish  the 
sensibility  of;  to  debilitate.  —  Abir'rita'tive,  -tiv,  a. 
Wanting  in  irritation;  debilitated.  —  Abir'rita'tion, 
7i.  Want  of  strength. 

Abject,  ab'jekt,  a.  "Sunk  to  a  low  condition  ;  mean; 
worthless;  groveling.  —  n.  One  in  a  miserable  state. 
[L.  abject  ns,  fr.  ab  and  jacere,  to  throw'.]  —  Abjec'- 
tion,  n.  Meanness  of  spirit ;  baseness.  —  Ab'jectly, 
adv.  —  Ab'jectness,  a. 

Abjudicate,  ab-joo'di-kat,  v.  t.  To  give  away  in  judg¬ 
ment.  —  Abjudica'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  [L.  do  and 

jwlicnre.\ 

Abjure,  ab-jdor',  v.  t.  [abjured  (-idbrd'),-JUEiNO.]  To 
renounce  under  oath,  or  with  solemnity.  [L.  ab 
and  jurare,  to  sw’ear.J  —  Abjur'er,  n.  One  who,  etc. 

—  Abjura'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Abjur'atory,  a. 
Con taini ng  ab j  u  ration . 

Ablactation,  ab'lak-ta'shun,  n.  The  weaning  of  a 
child  ;  a  method  of  grafting  now'  called  inarching. 
IL.  ah  and  lac,  lactis,  milk.] 

Ablaqueate,  ab-la'kwc-at,  v.  t.  To  lay  bare  or  expose, 
[h.  ablaquearc.]  —  Abla'quea'tion,  n.  Act  or  process 
of  laying  bare  the  roots  of  trees. 

Ablative,  ab'la-tiv,  a.  (Gram.)  Applied  to  the  6th 
case  of  Batin  nouns,  in  W'hicli  words  signifying  car- 
Tying  away  or  taking  from,  are  used.  [L.  ablativus, 
fr.  ab  and  ferre,  latum,  to  carry.] 

Ablaut,  iib'lowt,  n.  A  change  of  the  root-vowel  in  a 
word,  — esp.  to  denote  change  of  tense  in  a  verb,  of 
number  in  a  noun,  etc.:  as,  get,  gat,  got;  man,  men. 
[G.,  fr.  ablauten,  to  be  modified.] 

Abla,ze;  r.-blaz',  adv.  In  a  blaze;  highly  excited. 
Able,  a'bl,  a.  [abler  ;  ablest.]  Having  ability  of 
any  kind  ;  possessing  sufficient  power,  means,  skill, 
etc.,  to  accomplish  some  end;  qualified;  efficient;  ef¬ 
fective.  [L.  habilis,  fr.  habere,  to  have,  hold.]  — 
Ably,  a'blf,  adv.  —  A'ble-bod  ied,  -bod'id,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  sound,  strong  body  ;  robust. 

Ablegate,  ab'le-gat,  n.  An  ecclesiastic  charged  with 
the  duty  of  installing  a  cardinal.  [L.  ab  and  legare, 
legation,  to  send  w'ith  a  commission.] 

Ablepsy,  ab'lep-sf,  n.  Want  of  sight;  blindness.  [Gr. 
a  priv.  and  blepein,  to  see.] 


Ablution,  ab-lu'shun,  n.  Act  of  cleansing  or  wash¬ 
ing  ;  religious  purification  ;  water  used  in  cleans¬ 
ing.  [L.  ublutio,  fr.  ab  and  luere,  to  wash.]  —  Ab'lu- 
ent,  a.  Cleansing ;  purifying.  —  n.  (Med.)  A 
purifier  of  the  blood;  a  detergent. 

Abnegate,  ab'ne-gat,  v.  t.  To  deny  and  reject.  [Li. 
abnegare.\  —  Abnega'tion,  n.  Denial  and  renuncia¬ 
tion.  —  Abnega'tor,  -ter,  n,  One  who,  etc. 

Abnormal,  ab-nSr'mal,  a.  Contrary  to  rule,  law,  or 
system;  irregular.  [L.  ab  and  norma,  rule.]— Ab¬ 
normality,  -nor'mity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc. ;  irregularity  ;  deformity.  —  Abnor'mably, 
-mally,  adv. 

Aboard,  a-bord',  adv.  In  a  vessel;  on  board,  —prep. 
On  board  of. 

Abode,  a-bod'.  See  under  Abide. 

Abolish,  a-bol'ish,  v.  t.  [abolished  (-bol'isht),  -TSit- 
ino.]  To  do  away  with  utterly;  to  put  an  end  to, 
destroy,  make  void,  annul.  [L.  abolcrc.)  —  Abol'- 
ishable,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Abol'isher,  n. 
One  who,  etc.  —  Abol'isltment,  n.  Act  of,  etc.— 
Abolition,  -lish'un,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.; 
a  doing  aw'ay  w’ith  forever. —  esp.  of  slavery.  —  Abo- 
li'tionism,  -Iish'un-izm,  n.  The  principles  or  meas¬ 
ures  of  an  abolitionist.  —  Aboli'tionist,  n.  One  who 
favors  abolition,  —  esp.  of  slavery.  —  Aboli'tionize, 
-Iz,  v.  t.  To  imbue  with  the  principles  of  the  abo¬ 
litionists. 


Abomasum,  ab-o-ma'sum,  -ma'sus,  n.  The  fourth 
stomach  of  a  ruminant  animal.  [L.,  fr.  ab  and 
omasum,  tripe.] 

Abominate,  a-boin'T-nat,  v.  t.  To  turn  from,  as  omi¬ 
nous  of  evil  ;  to  detest,  abhor.  [L.  abominare,  fr. 
ab  and  omen,  a  portent.]  —  Abom'inable,  -na-bl,  a. 
Execrable;  hateful;  shocking.  —  Abom'inably, adv. 
— Abom'ina'tion,  n.  Act  of  abominating;  an  object 
of  disgust. 

Aboriginal,  ab-o-rij'Y-nal,  a.  First  original;  primitive. 

—  n.  First  or  original  inhabitant.  —  Aborig'ines, 
-nez,  n.  pi.  The  original  inhabitants  of  a  country. 
[L.  ab  and  origo,  origin.] 

Abort,  a-bort',  v.  i.  To  miscarry  in  birth.  [L.  abor¬ 
tus,  fr.  ahoriri,  to  fail,  fr.  ab  and  oriri,  to  rise,  to 
be  born.]  —  Abor'tion,  n.  Act  of  miscarrying;  an 
immature  product  of  conception  ;  anything  which 
fails  to  come  to  maturity.  —  Abor'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Im¬ 
mature;  ineffectual;  pert,  to  or  causing  abortion. 

—  Abor'tively,  adv.  —  Abor'tiveness,  n.  —  Abor'- 
ticide,  -sld,  «.  One  who  destroys,  or  the  act  of  de- 
stroj'ing,  the  life  of  a  fetus  before  birth  ;  feticide. 
[L.  credere,  to  kill.] 

Abound,  a-bownd',  v.  i.  To  be  in  great  plenty  ;  to  be 
prevalent;  to  possess  in  abundance,  —  usually  with 
in  or  with.  ft.  abundare,  fr.  ab  and  undo,  wave, 
steam,  crowd.]  —  Abun'dance,  n.  Overflowing  full¬ 
ness;  plenty;  riches.  —  Abun'dant,  a.  Fully  suffi¬ 
cient1;  exuberant;  ample.  —  Abun'dantly,  adv. 

About,  a-bow't',  prep.  Around  ;  surrounding  ;  near; 
concerning;  on  the  point  of.  —  adv.  Around;  here 
and  there;  nearly.  [AS.  abut  an.] 

Above,  a-buv'.jirep.  Higher  in  place  than  ;  superior 
to.  —  adv.  Overhead  ;  in  a  higher  place  ;  before  in 
order  of  place  ;  higher  in  rank  or  power.  [AS. 
abufan,  fr.  an,  on,  be,  by,  and  ufan,  upward.]  — 
Above'board,  -bord,  adv.  Not  concealed;  openly. 

—  Above'-ground.  Alive  ;  not  interred. 

Abracadabra,  ab'ra-lca-dab'- 

ra,  n.  A  cabalistic  word, 
formerly  used  as  a  charm, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle. 

Abrade,  a-brad',  v.  t.  To 
rub  or  wear  off.  [L.  and 
radere ,  to  scrape,  shave.]  — 

Abra'dant,  n.  That  which 
abrades;  esp.  pow'der  used 
in  grinding  and  polishing. 

—  Abra'sion,  -zhun,  n.  A 
rubbing  or  scraping  off;  substance  worn  off  by  at¬ 
trition. 

Abreast,  a-brest',  adv.  Side  by  side  on  a  line. 

Abreuvoir,  a/br5/vwar',  n.  A  joint  between  stones 
in  a  wall.  [F.] 

Abridge,  a-brij',  v.  1.  [abridged  (-brijd'j,  abridg¬ 
ing.)  To  bring  within  less  space  ;  to  shorten,  esp. 
by  using  fewer  words  ;  to  deprive,  cut  off  ;  —  with 
of.  (Math.)  To  reduce  to  a  more  simple  expression. 
[F.  ahrdger,  fr.  L.  abbreviare.]  —  Abridg'ment,  n. 
A  shortening  or  diminution  ;  restriction  ;  a  work 
abridged  or  epitomized  ;  summary;  synopsis. 

Abroach,  a-broch',  adv.  Broached ;  letting  out 
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liquor  ;  in  a  state  to  be  diffused.  [From  a,  on,  and 
OF.  broche,  spigot.] 

Abroad,  a-brawd',  adv.  At  large;  unconfined;  out 
of  a  house  or  other  inclosure;  in  foreign  countries. 

Abrogate,  ab'ro-gat,  v.  t.  To  annul  by  an  authori¬ 
tative  act  ;  to  abolish;  revoke  ;  repeal.  [L.  ab  and 
royare,  royatum,  to  ask]  —  Abrogation,  n.  Act  of, 
etc.  —  Ab'rogative,  -tiv,  a.  Tending  to,  etc. 

Abrupt,  ab-rupt',  a.  Broken  ;  steep  ;  sudden  ;  un- 

.  connected.  [L.  ab  and  rumpere,  ruptum,  to  break.] 
—  Abrupt'ly,  adv.  —  Abruption,  re.  A  6udden 
breaking  oft ;  violent  separation  of  bodies.  —  Ab¬ 
ruptness,  n.  Steepness;  suddenness;  great  haste. 

Abscess,  ab'ses,  n.  A  collection  of  pus  or  purulent 
matter  in  an  accidental  cavity  of  the  body.  [L.  abs, 
away,  and  cedcre,  cessum,  to  go.] 

Abscind,  ab-sind',  v.  t.  To  cut  off.  [L.  ah  and  scin- 
dcre ,  scissum,  to  rend,  cut.] —Abscission,  -sizh'un,  re. 
A  cutting  off.  ( li/ict .)  A  tigureof  speech,  by  which 
the  speaker  stops  abruptly,  as  supposing  the  matter 
sufficiently  understood. 

Absciss,  ab'sis,  re. ,-  pi.  Abscisses,  ab'sis-ez.  Ab¬ 
scissa,  -sis'sa,  re. ;  pi.  Lat.  Absciss.*,  -sis'se,  Eng. 
Abscissas, -saz.  ( Geom.)  One  of  the  elements  of 
reference  by  which  a  point,  as  of  a  curve,  is  referred 
to  a  system  of  fixed  rectilineal  coordinate  axes.  [L. 
ab  and  scindere,  scissum,  to  cut.] 

Abscond,  ab-skond',  v.  i.  To  secrete  one’s  self;  to 
decamp  ;  —  used  esp.  of  persons  evading  legal  pro¬ 
cess.  [L.  ab,  ahs,  and  condcre,  to  lay  up.]  —  Ab- 
scond'er,  re.  One  who,  etc. 

Absent,  ab'sent,  a.  Withdrawn  from,  or  not  present 
in,  a  place  ;  inattentive  to  what  is  passing.  [L.  ab¬ 
sent,  fr.  abesse,  to  be  away.]  —  Ab'sence,  re.  A  being 
absent;  want;  inattention  to  things  present.—  Ab'- 
sently,  adv.  In  an  absent  manner ;  w  ith  the 
thoughts  elsewhere.  —  Absent',  v.  t.  To  take  or 
withdraw  to  such  a  distance  as  to  prevent  inter¬ 
course.  —  Absentee',  re.  One  who  absents  himself 
from  his  country,  office,  post,  duty,  etc.,  esp.  a  land¬ 
holder  who  lives  away  from  his  estate.  — Absentee'- 
ism,  re.  State  or  habit  of  an  absentee.  —  Absent'er, 
re.  One  who  absents  himself. 

Absinthe,  ab'sinth,  re.  A  cordial  of  brandy  tinc¬ 
tured  with  wormwood.  [F.,  fr.  L.  absinthium,  worm¬ 
wood.]  —  Absin'thate,  re.  (Chem.)  Absinthic  acid 
combined  with  a  base.  —  Absin'thiate,  -thl-at,  v.  t. 
To  impregnate  with  wormwood.  —  Absin'thian,  a. 
Of  the  nature  of,  etc. 

Absolute,  ab'so-lut,  a.  Freed  from  any  limitation  or 
condition;  uncontrolled;  arbitrary;  unlimited;  un¬ 
conditioned;  finished;  perfect;  total;  complete.  [L. 
ab  and  solvere,  solution,  to  loose.]  —Absolutely,  adv. 
In  an  absolute  manner  ;  positively  ;  arbitrarily. — 
Ab'soluteness,  re.  Quality  of  being  absolute;  com¬ 
pleteness;  arbitrary  power.  —  Ab'solutism,  re.  Ab¬ 
solute  government  or  its  principles.—  Ab'solutist,  re. 
An  advocate  of  absolutism.  —  Ab'solutist'ic,  a.  Be¬ 
longing  to  absolutism. 

Absolve, bib-sol v',  v.  t.  [absolved  (-solvd'),  -solv'- 
ing.]  To  set  free  or  release  from,  as  from  obligation, 
debt,  responsibility,  penalty,  etc.  ;  to  exonerate,  ac¬ 
quit.  [L  ubsolvere.  Sec  Absolute.]— Absolu'tion,  re. 
(Civ.  Law.)  An  acquittal.  (Horn. Oath. Church.)  A 
remission  of  sin.  —  Absol'utory,  a.  Absolving.  — 
Absolv'er,  re.  One  who,  etc.  —  Absolv'able,  a.  "Ca¬ 
pable  of  being,  etc.  —  Absolv'atory,  a.  That  ab¬ 
solves. 

Absorb,  ab-sorb',  v.  t.  [absorbed  (-s&rbd'),  -sorb¬ 
ing.  J  To  drink  in,  suck  up,  imbibe  as  a  sponge, 
Bwallow  up,  or  overwhelm;  to  engross  wholly.  [L. 
ab  and  sorbere,  to  suck  in.]  —  Absorb'abil'ity,  re. 
Capacity  of  being,  etc.  —  Absorb'able,_a.  Capable 
of  being,  etc.  —  Absorb'ent,  a.  Sucking  up;  imbib¬ 
ing. —  re.  A  substance  or  a  bodily  organ  which  ab¬ 
sorbs.  — .Absorp'tion,  re.  Act  or  process  of  being 
absorbed  and  made  to  disappear;  engrossment  or 
occupation  of  mind.  —  Absorp'tive,  -tiv,  u.  Having 
powrer  to  absorb.  —  Absorptiv'ity,  re. 

Abstain,  ab-stan',  v.  i.  [abstained  (-stand'),  -stain¬ 
ing.]  To  forbear,  or  refrain,  voluntarily  ;  esp. 
from  indulgence  of  passions  or  appetites.  —  v.  t.  To 
hinder;  to  withhold  from.  [E.  abs  and  tenere,  to 
hold.]  — Ab'stinence,  re.  The  act  or  practice  of  ab¬ 
staining. —  Ab'stinent,  a.  Refraining  from  indul¬ 
gence;  temperate. 

Abstemious,  ab-ste'mY-us,  a.  Sparing  in  the  free  use 
of  food  and  strong  drinks;  temperate.  [L.  abstemius, 
fr.  abs  and  temetnm,  strong  wine.]  —  Abste'miously, 
adv.  —  Abste'miousness,  re. 

Absterge,  ab-s.erj',  v.  t.  [absterged  (-st§rjd'), 


-Sterging.]  To  make  clean  by  wiping;  to  cleanse 
by  lotions,  etc.  [E.  abs  and  teryere,  to  wipe.]  — 
Abster'gent,  a.  Serving  to  cleanse;  detergent.  — 
Absterse',  -stCrs',  v.  t.  To  cleanse  by  wiping. — 
Abster'sion,  -shun,  re.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Abster'sive, 
-siv,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  cleansing. 

Abstract,  ab-strakt',  v.  t.  To  draw  from  or  separate; 
to  epitomize  or  reduce;  to  purloin.  [L.  abs  and  tra- 
here,  traction,  to  draw.]  —  Ab'stract,  a.  Distinct 
from  something  else;  separate;  withdrawn  from  the 
concrete,  or  from  particulars  ;  difficult ;  abstruse; 
refined. —  re.  A  summary,  or  epitome  ;  an  abridg¬ 
ment.  —  Abstract'ed,  p.  a.  Separated;  absent  in 
mind.  —  Abstract'edly,  Abstractly,  adv.  Bv  itself; 
in  a  separate  state.  —  Abstract'edness,  re.  State  of 
being  abstracted.  —  Abstrac'tion,  re.  Act  of  abstract¬ 
ing  or  separating,  or  state  of  being  separated;  act  of 
considering  separately  what  is  united  in  a  complex 
object;  an  abstract  or  theoretical  notion;  a  purloin¬ 
ing.  —  Abstractitious,  -tish'us.  a.  Drawn  from  other 
substances,  esp.  from  vegetables,  without  fermenta¬ 
tion. —  Abstract 'ive,  a.  Having  the  power  of  ab¬ 
stracting.— Ab'stractness,  re.  State  of  being  abstract. 

Abstruse,  ab-stroos'.  «.  Hidden;  hard  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  [E .  abstrudere,  abstrusum,  to  thrust  away.] 

—  Abstruse'ly,  adv.  Not  plainly;  darkly.  —  Ab- 
struso'ness,  re. 

Absurd,  ab-serd',  a.  Obviously  inconsistent  with 
reason  or  common  sense  ;  foolish  ;  preposterous  ; 
ridiculous.  [L.  ab  and  surdus,  indistinct,  harsh- 
sounding;  also  deaf.]  —  Absurd 'ity,  re.  Anything 
absurd.  —  Absurd'ness,  re.  —  Absurd'ly,  adv. 

Abundance.  See  under  Abound. 

Abuse,  a-buz',  v.  t.  [abused,  (-btizd'),  abusing.] 
To  make  ill  use  of;  to  misuse;  to  treat  rudely;  to 
maltreat;  to  revile.  IE.  ab  and  uti,  usus,  to  use.]  — 
Abuse,  a-bus',  re.  Ill  use  ;  a  corrupt  practice  or 
custom;  rude  language;  reproach;  insult.  —  Abu'- 
sive, -siv,  a.  Employing  or  containing  abuse;  scur¬ 
rilous;  opprobrious;  misapplied.  —  Abu'sively,  adv. 

—  Abu'siveness,  re. 

Abut,  a-but',  r.  i.  To  terminate  or  border;  to  be 
contiguous.  [  F.  about  ir,  fr.  bout,  end.]  — Abut'ment, 
re.  That  on  which  a  thing  abuts.  (Arch.)  The  solid 
support  of  a  bridge,  etc.,  at  the  end.  —  Abut'tal,  re. 
The  butting  or  boundary  of  land. 

Abutilon,  a-bu'tY-lon,  re.  (Dot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs, 
commonly  known  as  Indian  mallows.  [Arab.] 

Abyss,  a-bis',  re.  A  bottomless  gulf ;  hell,  or  the  bot¬ 
tomless  pit.  [G.  a  priv.  and  bussos,  bottom.]  — 
Abysmal,  a-biz'mal,  a.  Bottomless;  unending. — 
Abyssal,  -bis'al,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling, 
an  abyss.  —  Abys'sic,  a.  ( Geol .)  Pert,  to  an  abyss'; 
esp.  to  strata  which  formed  the  bottom  of  a  deep  sea. 

Acacia,  a-ka'shY-a,  re.  (Dot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous 
trees  and  shrubs,  usually  with  thorns  and  pinnate 
leaves.  LGr.  akakia,  fr.  ake,  point.]  —  Ac'acin,  -cine, 
-sin,  re.  The  inspissated  juice  of  several  species  of 
acacia;  gum  arabic. 

Acacio,  a-ka'shY-o,  re.  A  heavy  wood  of  the  same 
family  with  the  red  mahogany. 

Academy,  a-kad'e-mY,  re.  A  garden  near  Athena 
(named  from  Academus)  where  Plato  taught;  hence, 
Plato’s  school  of  philosophy  ;  a  kind  of  higher 
school  or  seminary  ;  an  institution  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  art  or  science.  [Gr.  akademeia.]—  Academ'ic, 
-ical,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  a  higher  institution  of 
learning.  —  Academ'ic,  re.  A  follower  of  Plato;  a 
student  in  a  college,  university,  etc.  —  Academ'ics, 
re.  (Met.)  The  Platonic  philosophy.  —  Academ'- 
ically,  adv.  —  Ac'ademi'cian,  -mish'an,  re.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  academy,  or  learned  society  ;  esp.,  of  the 
French  Academy.  —  Academ'icism,  -sizm,  re.  The 
mode  of  instruction,  esp.  in  fine  arts,  practiced  in 
academies. 

Acaleph,  ak'a-lef,  re.  (Zool.)  A  radiate  marine  animal; 
a  sea-nettle;  a  jelly-fish; — so  called  from  its  sting¬ 
ing  power.  [Gr.  akalephe,  a  nettle.] 

Acanthus,  a-kan'thus,  re. ;  pi-  Eng.  Acanthuses,  Lat. 
Acanthi.  (Arch.)  An 
ornament  resembling 
the  foliage  or  leaves  of 
the  acanthus,  as  in 
Corinthian  capitals. 

(Dot.)  A  genus  of 
herbaceous  prickly 
plants.  [Gr.  akanthos, 
fr.  ake,  point,  and  an- 
thos,  flower.]  —  Acan- 
thaceous,  -tha'shus,  a. 

Armed  with  prickles, 


Acanthus. 


sun,  cube,  fifll;  moon,  fbbt;  cow,  oil;  liflger  or  ifik,  then,  boxboN,  chair,  get. 
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as  a  plant.  —  Acan'thocar'pous,  -kar'pus,  a.  ( Bot.) 
Having  the  fruit  covered  with  spines.  [Gr.  karpos, 
fruit.]  —  Acanthocephalan,  -sef'a-lan,  n.  ( Zool .) 
A  species  of  intestinal  worm,  having  its  proboscis 
armed  with  spines.  [Gr.  kephale,  head.]  —  Acan'- 
thopod,  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  insect  having  spiny 
legs.  [Gr.  pous ,  podos,  foot.]  —  Acanthopodious, 
-po'dY-us,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  spinous  petioles.  — 
Acanthop'teryg'ious,  te-rij'i-us,  a.  Thorny-tinned, 
—applied  to  an  order  of  fishes.  [Gr.  pteron,  wing,  tin.] 
Acatalectic,  a-kat-a-lek'tik,  a.  (Pros.)  Not  defective; 
—  said  of  a  verse  which  has  the  complete  number  of 
syllables.  [Gr.  akatulektos .] 

Acataleptic,  a-kat-a-lep'tik,  a.  Incapable  of  being 
certainly  comprehended.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  katalam- 
banein ,  to  seize.] 

Acauline,  a-kaw'lin,  Acau'lous,  -lus,  a.  Having  no 
stem,  but  flowers  resting  oil  the  ground.  [Gr.  a  priv. 
and  kaulos,_ stalk.] 

Accede,  ak-sed',  v.  i.  To  agree  or  assent;  to  become  a 
party,  by  agreeing  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty  or  con¬ 
vention.  [L.  accedere,  accession,  fr.  ad  and  cedere , 
to  go.]  —  Access,  ak-ses'  or  uk'ses,  n.  A  coming  to  ; 
near  approach  ;  admittance  ;  the  way  by  which  a 
thing  may  be  approached;  increase;  addition.  —  Ac¬ 
cessory,  -sary,  a.  Accompanying  :  connected  as  a 
subordinate.  —  n.  Something  connected  as  a  sub¬ 
ordinate.  (Law.)  One  who  is  implicated  in  a  felo¬ 
nious  offense,  though  not  present  at  its  perpetration. 

IThe  spelling  acccssarg  is  generally  preferred  in  the 
aw  sense.]—  Accessorial,  -so'rl-al,  a.  Pert,  to  an 
accessory.  —  Acces'sorily,  adv.  —  Acces'sorines3,«. 
—  Accessible,  a.  Easy  of  access  or  approach. — 
AcceB'sibil'ity,  n.  —  Acces'sion,  -sesh'un,  n.  Act  of 
acceding  and  becoming  joined;  increase;  that  which 
is  added.  (Law.)  A  mode  of  acquiring  property, 
by  which  the  owner  has  a  right  to  certain  additions 
or  improvements.  Act  of  arriving  at  a  throne,  an 
office,  or  dignity.  (Med.)  The  commencement  of  a 
disease. 

Accelerate,  ak-sel'er-at,  v.  t.  To  quicken  the  motion 
or  action  of  ;  to  hasten  ;  expedite.  [L.  ad  and  ccle- 
rare,  to  hasten.]  —  Acceleration,  -a'snun,  n.  A  has¬ 
tening.  —  Accel'erative,  -tiv,  Accel 'eratory,  a. 
Quickening.  —  Accelerator,  -ter,  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  etc. 

Accent,  ak'sent,  «.  Superior  force  of  voice  upon 
one  or  more  syllables  of  a  word  :  a  mark  used  in 
writing  to  indicate  this  stress;  a  peculiar  modulation 
of  the  voice.  (Mus.)  A  slight  stress  upon  a  tone  to 
mark  its  position  in  the  measure.  (Math.)  A  mark 
upon  a  letter  or  number,  to  distinguish  magnitudes 
of  similar  kind,  but  differing  in  value.  [F.,  fr.  L.  a c- 
centus,  fr.  ad  and  cantus,  song.]  —  Accent,  ak-sent', 
v.  t.  To  express  or  note  the  accent  of;  to  pronounce 
or  mark  with,  etc.  — Accent'or,  -er,  n.  (Mus.)  A 
leader.  —  Accent'uable,  -u-a-bl,a.  Capable  of  being, 
etc.— Accent'ual,  a.  Relating  to,  etc.— Accent'uate, 
v.  t.  To  mark  or  pronounce  with,  etc.;  to  bring 
prominently  into  notice;  to  make  conspicuous. — 
Accentua'tion,  n.  Act  of  placing  accents  in  writing, 

.  or  of  giving  accent  to  them  in  speaking.  (Eccl.) 
Pitch  and  modulation  of  the  voice  in  reading  parts 
of  the  liturgy. 

Accept,  ak-sept',  v.  t.  To  receive  with  a  consenting 
mind  ;  to  admit  and  agree  to.  (Com.)  To  receive  as 
obligatory,  and  promise  to  pay.  [L.  ucceptare,  fr. 
ad  and  capere,  to  take.]  —  Acceptable,  a.  Worthy, 
or  sure  of  being  accepted  ;  pleasing  to  a  receiver  ; 
agreeable  ;  welcome.  —  Accept'ableness,  -abil'ity, 
m.  —  Acceptably,  adv.  —  Acceptance,  n.  Fa¬ 
vorable  reception.  (Com.)  An  assent  and  engage¬ 
ment  to  pay  a  bill  of  exchange  when  due;  the  bill 
itself  when  accepted.  (Law.)  An  agreeing  to  the 
act  or  contract  of  another.  —  Accept ant,  n.  One 
who  accepts.  —  Acceptation,  n.  Meaning  or  sense. 
— Accepter,  n.  A  person  who  accepts  ;  esp.  one 
who  accepts  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Access.  See  under  Accede. 

Accident,  ak'sl-dent,  «.  An  unexpected  event;  cas¬ 
ualty;  contingency,  pi.  (Gram.)  The  properties 
and  qualities  of  the  parts  of  speech.  (Log)  An  unes¬ 
sential  property  or  quality.  [F.,  fr.  1>.  accidens ,  Men¬ 
tis,  falling  to,  fr.  ad  and  cadere,  to  fall.]  —  Acci¬ 
dental,  a.  Happening  by  chance,  or  unexpectedly ; 
non-essential;  fortuitous;  contingent;  incidental. — 
n.  A  casualty.  (Mus.)  A  sharp,  flat,  or  natural,  oc¬ 
curring  not  at  the  commencement  of  a  piece  of  mu¬ 
sic  as  the  signature,  but  before  a  particular  note. — 
Accidentally,  adv.  —  Ac'cidence,  n.  A  book  con¬ 
taining  the  rudiments  of  grammar. 


Accipiter,  ak-sip'I-tOr,  n.  A  rapacious  nird,  as  an 
eagle,  hawk,  etc.  (Surg.)  A  bandage  over  the 
nose.  —  Accip'itrine,  -trin,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  [L.,  fr. 

accipere,  to  seize.] 

Acclaim,  ak-klam',  v.  t.  [acclaimed  (-klamd'), 
-claim i no. ]  To  meet  with  applause;  to  salute.  [L. 
ad  and  clamare,  to  cry  aloud.]  —  Acclaim',  Accla¬ 
mation, -ma'shun,  n.  A  shout  of  assent  or  appro¬ 
bation.  —  Acclam'atory,  a.  Expressing  applause. 

Acclimate,  ak-kli'mat,  Accli'matize,  v.  t.  [acclima¬ 
tized  (-tTzd),  -TiziNG.]  To  habituate  to  a  climate 
not  native.  —  Accli'matable,  a.  Capable  of  being 
acclimated.  —  Acclima'tion,  -cli'matiza'tion,  -cli  - 
mature,  -ma-chur,  n.  Process  of  becoming,  or  state 
of  being,  etc. 

Acclivity,  ak-kliv'T-tT,  n.  A  slope,  considered  as 
ascending,  —  opp.  to  declivity ;  rising  ground.  [L. 
ad  and  clivus,  rising  ground.]  — Acclivous,  -kli'vus, 
a.  Rising  with  a  slope. 

Accolade,  ak-ko-lad',  n.  The  ancient  ceremony  of 
conferring  knighthood,  comprising  a  tap  with  a 
sword  on  the  shoulder.  [L.  ad  and  collum,  neck.) 

Accommodate,  ak-kom'mo-dat,  v.  t.  To  render  tit,  or 
correspondent:  to  adapt;  to  furnish  with  something 
needed;  to  reconcile.  [I>.  ad,  con,  with,  and  modus, 
measure.]  —  Accom'modating,  a.  Affording  accom¬ 
modation;  helpful.  —  Accom  moda'tion,  n.  Act  of 
fitting,  or  state  of  being  fitted  ;  whatever  supplies 
a  want  ;  adjustment  of  differences;  reconciliation. 
(Com.)  A  loan  of  money.  —  Accommodation  note. 
One  given  by  the  maker  to  accommodate  the  receiv¬ 
er,  who  is  to  provide  for  it  when  due. — train.  One 
which  stops  at  minor  or  way  stations,  making  less 
speed  than  express  trains.  —  Accom'moda'tor,  -ter,  n. 

Accompany,  ak-kum'pa-nT,  v.  t.  [accompanied 
(-kum'pa-nidg  -XY1NG.]  To  go  with  as  companion 
orassociate.  (Mus.)  To  perform  the  accompaniment. 
[F.  accompagner.]  —  Accom'paniment,  n.  Some¬ 
thing  that  accompanies;  an  addition  by  way  of  orna¬ 
ment.  (Mus.)  A  part  performed  by  instruments 
accompanying  voices;  also,  the  harmony  of  a  figured 
bass.  —  Accom'panist,  n.  (Mus.)  The  performer 
who  takes  the  accompanying  part. 

Accomplice,  ak-kom'plis,  n.  A  co-operator  orasso¬ 
ciate.  (Law.)  An  associate  in  a  crime.  [L.  ad  and 
complex ,  interwoven,  fr.  plicere,  to  fold.] 

Accomplish,  ak-kom'plish,  v.  t.  [accomplished 
(-plisht),  -pushing.]  To  finish,  complete,  bring  to 
pass,  fulfill,  realize.  [F.  accomplir,  fr.  L.  ad  and 
complere,  to  fill  up.]  —  Accomplished,  -plisht,  p.  a. 
Complete  and  perfected;  esp.,  complete  in  acquire¬ 
ments.  —  Accom'plishment,  n.  Act  of  accomplish¬ 
ing;  acquirement;  attainment. 

Accompt,  ak-kownt'.  See  Account. 

Accord,  ak-kord',  n.  Concurrence  of  opinion,  will, 
or  action;  consent;  harmony  of  sounds;  concord; 
voluntary  or  spontaneous  motion.  (Law.)  An 
agreement  between  parties  in  controversy,  which 
bars  a  suit.  —  v.  t.  To  make  to  correspond;  to  har¬ 
monize;  toconcede.  —  v.  i.  To  be  in  accordance;  to 
agree.  (Mus.)  To  agree  in  pitch  and  tone.  [L.  ad, 
and  cor,  cordis,  heart.]  —  Accord'ance,  n.  Agree¬ 
ment.  —  Accord'ant,  a.  Corresponding;  consonant; 
agreeable.  —  Accord'antly,  adv.  —  Accord'ing,  p.  a. 
In  harmony  with;  suitable.  —  Accord'ingly,  adv.  In 
accordance  with. 

Accordion,  ak-kor'dT-un,  n.  A  small  keyed  wind 
instrument,  with  me¬ 
tallic  reeds. 

Accost,  ak-kost',  v.  t. 

To  address;  to  speak 
first  to.  [L.  ad  and 
costa,  rib,  side.]  — Ac¬ 
cost 'able,  a.  Easy  of  . 

access;  affable.  _  Accordion. 

Accouchement,  ak-koosh-maN',  n.  Delivery  in  child¬ 
bed.  [F.]  —  Accoucheur,  ak-koo-sher',  n.  A  man 
who  assists  women  in  childbirth;  a  man-midwife.  — 
Accoucheuse,  -shez',  n.  A  midwife. 

Account,  ak-kownt',  n.  A  reckoning;  a  statement  of 
debts  and  credits;  a  statement  of  reasons,  causes, 
grounds,  etc.;  a  relation  or  description;  importance; 
reason;  consideration;  sake.  —  v.  t.  To  reckon  or 
compute;  to  hold  in  opinion;  to  estimate.  —  v.  i. 
To  render  a  relation  of  particulars;  to  constitute  a 
reason;  to  render  reasons  or  answer  for.  [L.  ai/and 
computare,  to  reckon.]  —  Account'able,  a.  Liable  to 
be  called  to  account  and  to  suffer  punishment ; 
amenable  ;  responsible.  —  Account/abil'ity,  -able¬ 
ness,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.  —  Account'ant,  n.  One 
who  keeps,  or  is  skilled  in,  accounts.  —  Account 


Urn,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare;  2nd,  eve,  tSrm;  In,  Ice;  Odd,  tone,  dr; 
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current.  A  statement  showing  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  sides 
of  a  business  transaction. 

Accouple,  ak-kup'l,  v.  t.  To  join  together;  to  couple. 

Accouter,  Accoutre,  ak-koo'ter,  v.  t.  [accoutered  or 
-COUTRED  (-koo't6rd),  -TERING  Or  -TRINO  (-koo'- 
tring).]  To  furnish  with  dress,  equipage,  or  equip¬ 
ments,  esp.  those  of  a  soldier.  [F.  accoutrer.)  —  Ac- 
cou'terments,  -trements,  n.  pt.  Dress;  equipage; 
trappings:  esp.  lor  military  service. 

Accrementition,  uk'kre-men-tish'un,  n.  (Physiol.)  A 
process  of  generation  in  which  an  organic  part  sep¬ 
arates  from  the  parent  part,  and  becomes  a  distinct 
being. —  Accrementitiai,  -tish'al, a.  [L.  accremen- 
tum,  fr.  accrescere,  to  increase.] 

Accredit,  ak-kred'it,  v.  t.  To  give  trust  or  confidence 
to;  to  receive,  as  an  envoy,  and  give  him  credit  and 
rank;  to  send  with  credentials;  to  procure  credit 
for.  [L.  ail  and  credere,  creditum,  to  believe.] 

Accretion,  ak-kre'shun,  n.  An  increase,  esp.  the  in¬ 
crease  of  orgunic  bodies  by  the  internal  accession  of 
parts;  increase  by  accession  externally;  growing 
together  of  parts  naturally  separate.  [L.  ad  and 
crescere,  to  grow.]  —  Accres'cence,  -kres'ens,  n. 
Gradual  growth.  —  Accres'cent,  a.  Increasing.  — 
Accre'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Growing  by  accretion. 

Accrue,  ak-kroo',  t>.  t.  [accrued  (-krood'),  -cruino.] 
To  increase;  to  arise;  to  be  added,  as  increase,  profit, 
or  damage.  I F.  accrue ,  increase,  L.  ad  and  crescere, 
to  grow.]  —  Accru'ment,  n. 

Accubation,  ak-ku-ba'shun,  n.  A  reclining  on  a  couch, 
as  practiced  by  the  ancients  at  meals.  [L.  ad  and 
cubare,  to  lie  down.]  —  Accumbent,  ak-kum'bent, 
a.  Leaning,  as  the  ancients  did  at  meals.  —  Accum'- 
bency,  n.  [L.  ad  and  cumbere,  to  lie  down.J 

Accumulate,  ak-ku'mu-lat,  v.  t.  To  heap  up  in  a 
mass;  to  collect  or  bring  together. — v.i.  To  grow 
to  a  great  size,  number,  or  quantity;  to  increase 
greatly.  [L.  ad  and  cumulare. ,  to  heap.]  —  Accu'mu- 
ia'tion,  7i.  Act  of  accumulating;  state  of  being  ac¬ 
cumulated;  that  which  is  accumulated;  mass;  heap. 
—  Accumulative,  -tiv,  a.  Causing  accumulation; 
cumulative.  —  Accu'mulator, -ter,  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  etc.;  esp.  power,  etc.,  in  machinery. 

Accurate,  ak'ku-rat,  a.  In  careful  conformity  to 
truth,  or  to  a  standard,  rule,  or  model;  correct;  pre¬ 
cise.  [L.  ad  and  curare,  fr.  cura,  care.]  —  Ac'cu- 
rately,  adv.  —  Ac'curacy,  -ra-sT,  -rateness,  -rat-nes, 
w.  Precision  resulting  from  care;  correctness. 

Accurse,  uk-k6rs',  v.  t.  [accursed  (-kerst'),  accurs- 
ing.]  To  devote  to  destruction;  to  imprecate  evil 
upon;  to  curse.  [AS.  a  and  cursian,  to  curse.]  — 
Accursed,  p.  p.  a.  (part.  pron.  ak-kSrst',  a.  ak- 
kers'ed.)  Doomed  to  destruction  or  misery;  worthy 
of  a  curse;  detestable;  execrable. 

Accuse,  ak-kuz',  v.  t.  [accused  (-kuzd'), -CCSing.] 
To  charge  with  a  crime,  offense, or  fault;  to  arraign; 
censure  ;  impeach.  [L.  accusare,  fr.  ad  and  causa, 
cause,  lawsuit.]  —  Accusation,  -za'shun,  n.  Act  of, 
etc. ;  that  of  which  one  is,  etc.  —  Accusative,  a.  Pro¬ 
ducing  or  containing,  etc.  (Gram.)  Applied  to  the 
case  of  nouns,  on  which  the  action  of  a  verb  termi¬ 
nates  or  falls.  —  Accu'satively,  adv.  —  Accu'satory, 
a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  etc.  —  Accus'er,  n. 

Accustom,  ak-kus'tum,  v.  t.  [accustomed  (-kus'- 
tumd),  -tomi.no  ]  To  make  familiar  by  use  ;  to 
habituate  or  inure.  —  Accus 'tomary,  a.  Usual;  cus¬ 
tomary.  —  Accus'tomarily,  adv. 

Ace,  as,  n.  A  single  point  on  a  card,  die,  etc.;  the 
card  or  die  so  marked  ;  a  very  small  degree;  a  trifle. 
[JL.  as,  unity,  unit,  pound.] 

Aceldama,  a-sel'da-ma,  n.  A  field  purchased  with  the 
bribe  which  Judas  took  ;  lienee  called  the  field  of 
blood.  [Ileb.  khelek,  field,  and  dam,  blood.] 

Acephalous,  a-sef'a-lus,  a.  Without  a  head  ;  headless. 
(Hot.)  Having  the  style  spring  from  the  base,  insteud 
of  the  apex.  (Pros.)  Deficient  at  the  beginning,  as 
a  line  of  poetry.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  kephale,  head.]  — 
Aceph'alan,  n.  (ZooL)  A  mollusk. 

Acerb,  a-serb',  a.  Sour  with  bitterness.  [L.  acerbus.} 
— Acerb'ity,  -itude, «.  Sourness  of  taste,  with  bitter¬ 
ness  and  astringency  ;  harshness  of  manners. 

Aceric,  a-s2r'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from, 
the  maple;  as,  acei-ic  acid.  [L.  acer,  a  maple  tree.] 

Acescent,  a-ses'ent,  a.  Turning  sour;  readily  becom¬ 
ing  tart  or  acid.  [L.  acesceie,  to  turn  sour.]  —  Aces'- 
cence,  -cency,  n. 

Acetabulum,  as'e-tab'u-lum,  n.  One  of  the  suckers 
in  the  arms  of  the  cuttle-fish.  (Anat.)  The  socket  of 
the  hip-joint.  [L.,  a  vinegar  cruet,  cup.]— -Acetab'- 
ulif'era,  n.  pi.  Cuttle-fishes  having  arms  furnished 
with  suckers.  [L./erre,  to  carry.] 


Acetic,  a-set'ik  or  -se'tik,  a.  ( Chem .)  Composed  of 
four  parts  each  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
Acetic  acid  is  the  pure  acid  of  vinegar.  [L.  acctum, 
vinegar.]  —  Acetate,  as'e-tat,  Ae'etite,  -tit,  n.  A  salt 
formed  by  acetic  acid  united  with  a  base.  —  Ace'- 
tous,  -tus,  a.  Sour  ;  causing  acetification.  —  Acet'- 
ify,  v.  t.  or  i.  [acetified  (-fid), -eying.]  Toturn  into 
acid  or  vinegar.  [L .facere,  to  make.]  —  AceUifica'- 
tion,  n.  —  Acetim'eter,  n.  An  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  strength  of  vinegar,  etc.  [L.  metrum, 
measure.  J—Acetim'etry,  n.  Art  of  ascertaining,  etc. 

Ache,  ak,  v.  i.  [ached  (akt),  aching.]  To  have,  or  be 
in,  continued  pain:  to  be  distressed,  —n.  Continued 
lain,  opp.  to  sudden  twinges,  or  spasmodic  pain. 
AS.  sece,  an_ache,  acan,  Gr.  achein,  to  ache.] 
Achieve,  a-chev',  v.  t.  [achieved  (-chevd'),  achiev¬ 
ing.]  To  carry  on  to  a  final  close  ;  to  complete,  ac¬ 
complish,  realize.  [F.  achever,  fr.  chef,  head,  end, 
L.  caput.)  —  Achiev'able,  a.  —  Achiev'ance,  n.  — 
Achieve'ment,  n.  Act  of  achieving  ;  accomplish¬ 
ment ;  a  great  or  heroic  deed;  feat.  (Her.)  An  es¬ 
cutcheon  or  ensign  armorial.  —  Achiev'er,  n. 

Achor,  a'kor,  n.  A  cutaneous  disease  on  the  head; 
scald-head.  [L.  and  Gr.] 

Achromatic,  ak-ro-mat'ik,  a.  (Opt.)  Free  from  color; 
not  showing  color,  from  the  decomposition  of  light. 
[Gr.  a  priv.  and  chroma,  color.]  —  Achromaticity, 
-tis'T-tT,  Achro'matism.  n.  State  of  being  achro¬ 
matic.  —  Achromatiza'tion,  n.  Act  of  rendering, 
etc.  ;  deprivation  of  color.  —  Achro'matopsy,  n. 
Inability  to  distinguish  colors  ;  color-blindness  ; 
Daltonism.  [Gr.  opsis,  sight.] 

Acicular,  a-sik^u-lSr,  a.  Slender,  like  a  needle;  needle- 
shaped.  [L.  acicula,  dim,  of  acus,  needle.]  —  Acic'- 
ularlv,  adv.  —  Acic'ulate,  -ulated,  a.  Acicular. — 
Acic'ulite,  -lit,  n.  Needle-ore  ;  an  ore  of  bismuth, 
found  in  quartz,  in  long  thin  crystals. 

Acid,  as'id,  n.  A  sour  substance.  (Chem.)  A  sub¬ 
stance  having  the  properties  of  combining  with 
alkalies  and  alkaline  oxides,  and  of  reddening 
most  blue  vegetable  colors,  and  usually  with  a 
strong,  sharp  taste.  —  a.  Sour,  sharp,  or  biting  to 
the  taste ;  tart.  [L.  acidus,  fr.  acuere.  to  make 
sharp.]  —  Acid'ity,  Ac'idness.  n.  Quality  of  being, 
etc.  —  Acid'ify,  v.  t.  [acidified  (-fid),  -fyino.]  To 
make  acid;  esp.  to  convert  into  an  acid,  by  chemical 
combination.  [L  .facere,  to  make.]  —  Acid'iflable,  a. 

—  Acid'ifica'tion,  n.  —  Acidif'ic,  a.  Producing  acid¬ 
ity. —  Acid'ifi/er,  n.  (Chem.)  A  principle  necessary 
to  produce  acidity.  —  Acidim'eter,  n.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  acids.  [Gr. 
metron,  measure.]  —  Acid'ulous,  a.  Slightly  sour  ; 
sub-acid  ;  sourish.  [L.  acidulus,  dim.  of  aci</«s.] 

—  Acid'ulate,  v.  t.  To  make  slightly  acid.  — Acid'- 
ulent,  a.  Somewhat  acid;  sour;  cross. 

Acierage,  a'ser-ej,  n.  A  process  of  coating  a  metal 
plate  with  iron  by  means  of  voltaic  electricity;  steel¬ 
ing.  [F.,  fr.  acier,  steel.]  —  A'cerate,  v.  t.  To  con¬ 
vert  into  steel. 

Aciniform,  a-sin'Y-form,  a.  Formed  like  a  cluster  of 
grapes  or  a  grape-stone;  full  of  small  kernels.  [L. 
acinus,  grape,  grape-stone,  and  forma,  form.] 

Acknowledge,  ak-nol'ej,  v.  t.  [acknowledged  (-ejd), 
-edging.)  To  own,  avow,  admit;  to  recognize;  to 
own  with  gratitude;  to  own,  etc.,  in  a  legal  form; 
to  concede,  confess,  allow.  [Prefix  a,  and  knowl¬ 
edge.)  —  Acknov/Vedgment,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  some¬ 
thing  given  or  done  in  return  for  a  favor;  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  one’s  own  act,  to  give  it  legal  validity. 

Aclinic,  a-klin'ik,  a.  Without  inclination;  —  said  of 
the  magnetic  equator,  on  which  the  magnetic  needle 
is  horizontal.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  klinein,  to  incline.] 

Acme,  ak'me,  n.  The  highest  point;  crisis.  [Gr.J 

Acne,  ak'ne,  n.  A  small  hard  pimple.  [Gr.] 

Acolyte,  ak'o-llt,  -lyth,  -lith,  n.  A  companion  ;  asso¬ 
ciate.  ( Astron .)  An  attendant  star.  (Eccl.  Hist.) 
An  inferior  church  servant.  [Gr.  akolouthein,  to  fol¬ 
low.] 

Aconite,  ak'o-nlt,  n.  Wolf’s-bane,  a  poison.  —  Acon¬ 
itine, -tin,  n.  The  alkaloid  of,  etc.  [Gr.  akoniton.] 

Acorn,  a'kern,  n.  The  seed  or  iruit  of  an  oak.  [AS. 
Keem.  fr.  fecer,  a  field.] 

Acotyledon,  n-koPT-le'don,  n.  A  plant  having  no  seed- 
lobes,  or  cotyledons.  [Gr.  a  pnv.  and  kotuledon.)  — 
Acotyledonous,  -led'o-nus,  a.  Having  either  no 
seed-lobes  or  such  as  are  indistinct. 

Acoustic,  a-kow'stik,  or  -koo'stik,  a.  Pert,  to  hear¬ 
ing,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  sounds.  [Gr.  akoustikos, 
fr.  akouein,  to  hear.]  —  Acou'stics,  n.  The  science 
of  sounds.  —  Acoustically,  adv.  —  Acoustician, 
-tish'an,  n.  One  versed  in,  etc. 
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Acquaint,  ak-kwant',  v.  t.  To  make  familiar;  to  com¬ 
municate  notice  to;  to  apprise;  to  inform.  [OF. 
acointer. J  —  Acquaintance,  n.  State  of  being  ac¬ 
quainted;  familiar  knowledge;  a  person  or  persons 
well  known.  —  Acquaintanceship,  n.  Familiarity; 
fellowship;  intimacy. 

Acquiesce,  ak-wf-es',  v.  i.  [acquiesced  C-wY-est'), 
-kscino  (-es'ing.)]  To  rest  satisfied;  to  concur,  as¬ 
sent,  comply.  [L.  ad  and  quiescere,  fr.  quies,  rest.] 
—  Acquiescent,  a.  —  Acquiescence,  -cency,  n.  Si¬ 
lent  assent. 

Acquire,  ak-kwlr',  v.  t.  [acquired  (-kwTrd'),  -quir- 
i no.]  To  gain,  usually  by  one’s  own  labor  or  exer¬ 
tions;  to  attain,  earn,  win.  [L.  ad  and  quserere, 
quxsitum ,  to  seek.]  —  Acquir 'able,  a.  — Acquire'- 
ment,  Acquisition,  -zish'un,  «.  Act  of  acquiring; 
thing  acquired;  attainment;  gain.  —  Acquisitive, 
-kwiz'Y-tiv,  a.  Disposed  to  make  acquisitions.  —  Ac¬ 
quisitively,  adv.  —  Acquisitiveness,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  acquisitive.  ( Phren.)  The  organ 
supposed  to  give  rise  to  this  desire. 

Acquit,  ak-k wit',  v.  t.  To  set  free;  to  release,  esp. 
from  an  obligation,  accusation,  suspicion,  etc.;  to 
clear,  absolve  ;  ( reflexively )  to  bear  or  conduct  one’s 
self.  [OF.  acquiter,  to  settle  a  claim,  fr.  L.  quietus , 
discharged,  free. )  —  Acquit'ment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc.  —  Acquit'tal,  n.  (Law.)  Deliverance 
from  a  charge,  by  a  jury  or  court.  —  Acquit'tance, 
n.  Acquitment;  a"  writing  which  is  evidence  of  a  dis¬ 
charge;  a  receipt  in  full. 

Acre,  a'ker,  n.  A  piece  of  land  containing  160  square 
rods,  or  43,560  square  feet.  [AS.  ascer,  L.  ager, 
Gr.  agros ,  field.]  —  Acreage,  a'ker-ej,  n.  A  sum 
total  of  acres.  —  Acred,  a'kerd,  a.  Possessing  acres; 
landed. 

Acrid,  ak'rid,  a.  Of  a  biting  taste;  sharp;  harsh.  [P. 
acer,  acris,  sharp.] —Ac'ridness,  Acnd'ity.  n.  A 
sharp  quality;  pungency.  —  Ac'rimony,  Ac'ritude, 
«.  Quality  of  corroding  or  dissolving;  sharpness; 
severity  ;  asperity,  tartness.  —  Acrimo'nious,  a.  — 
Acrimo'niously,  adv. 

Acritochromacy,  ak'rY-to-kro'ma-sY,  n.  Inability  to 
distinguish  between  colors  ;  color-blindness ;  Dal¬ 
tonism.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  krinein ,  to  separate,  and 
chroma ,  color.] 

Acroamatic,  ak'ro-a-mat'ik,  Acroat'ic,  a.  Meant 
only  to  be  heard;  oral;  abstruse.  [Gr.  akroasthai,  to 
hear.] 

Acrobat,  ak'ro-bat,  n.  One  who  practices  high  vault¬ 
ing,  rope-dancing,  etc.  —  Acrobat'ic,  a.  [Gr.  akros, 
on  high,  and  bainein,  to  go.] 

Acrogen,  ak'ro-jen,w.  A  kind  of  cryptogamous  plant, 
which  increases  by  growth  at  the  extremity,  —  such 
as  ferns,  etc.  —  Acrogenous,  a-kroj'e-nus,  a.  [Gr. 
akros,  extreme,  and  gignesthai ,  to  be  born.] 

Acronycal,  a-kron'ik-al,  a.  (Astron.)  Rising  at  sun¬ 
set  and  setting  at  sunrise,  as  a  star;  —  opp.  to  cos- 
mical.  [Gr.  akros  and  mix.  nuktos,  night.] 

Acropolis,  a-krop'o-lis,  n.  The  higher  part  of  a  Gre¬ 
cian  city;  the  citadel  or  castle;  esp.  tne  citadel  of 
Athens.  [Gr.  akros  and  polls,  city.]  —  Ac'ropol'i- 
tan,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Across,  a-kros',  prep.  From  side  to  side  of;  quite 
over;  in  a  direction  opposed  to  the  length  of.  —  adv. 
From  side  to  side;  crosswise  [«,  on,  and  cross.] 

Acrostic,  a-kros'tik,  n.  A  composition,  usually  in 
verse,  in  which  the  first  or  the  last  letter  of  every 
line,  or  of  every  word,  read  collectively,  form  a 
name  or  sentence.  —  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  etc.  [Gr. 
akrostichon,  fr.  akros  and  stichos,  line.]  —  Acros'- 
tically,  adv. 

Acrotism,  ak'ro-tizm,  n.  {Med.)  A  defect  of  pulsa¬ 
tion.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  krotos,  the  pulse.] 

Act,  v.  i.  To  exert  power;  to  be  in  action  or  motion  ; 
to  behave  or  conduct;  to  demean  one’s  self.  —  v.  t. 
To  perform,  esp.  on  the  stage  ;  to  feign  ;  to  assume 
the  office  or  character  of.  —  n.  That  which  is  done 
or  doing;  deed;  a  decree,  edict,  law,  judgment,  etc.; 
any  instrument  in  writing  to  verify  facts  ;  one  of 
the  principal  divisions  of  a  play  ;  a  state  of  reality, 
or  real  existence,  as  opposed  to  a  possible  existence; 
a  state  of  preparation.  [L.  agere,  actum,  to  put  in 
motion.]  —  Act'ing,  p.  a.  Discharging  the  duties  of 
another.  —  n.  The  performance  of  an  assumed  part. 
—  Action,  ak'shun,  n.  Exertion  of  power,  or  the 
effect  of  power  exerted;  motion  produced;  agency; 
thing  done;  a  deed  ;  conduct ;  demeanor  ;  series  of 
events  forming  the  subject  of  a  play,  poem,  etc. 

( Oral .)  Gesticulation.  {Law.)  A  suit  or  process. 
(Com.)  A  share  in  the  stock  of  a  company.  {Paint, 
(f  Sculp.)  The  position  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
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body.  (Mil.)  An  engagement  between  troops.  — 
Ac'tionable,  a.  (Laiv.)  Liable  to  a  suit.  —  Ac'tfon- 
ably,  adv.  —  Ac'tionary,  -tionist,  n.  {Com.)  A  stock¬ 
holder  in  a  company.  —  Act'ive,  -iv,  a.  Having  the 
power  or  quality  of  acting;  engaged  in  action;  ener¬ 
getic  ;  busy;  practical.  {Gram.)  Expressing  ac¬ 
tion  or  transition  of  action  from  an  agent  to  an  ob¬ 
ject.  —  Act'ively,  adv.  —  Act'iveness,  Activ'ity, 
n.  —  Actor,  akt'er,  n.  One  who  acts;  esp.  on  the 
stage.  —  Act'ress,  n.  A  female  actor.  —  Act'ual,  a. 
Existing  in  act;  real;  carried  out,  —  opp.  to  potential, 
virtual,  theoretical ,  etc.;  existing  at  present.  —  Act'- 
ually,  adv.  —  Actual'ity,  Act'ualness,  n.  —  Act'ual- 
ist,  n.  One  who  considers  actually  existing  facts  or 
conditions, —  opp.  to  idealist.  —  Act'ualize,  v.  t.  To 
make  actual.  —  Actualization,  n.  —  Act'uary,  n. 
A  registrar;  a  manager  of  a  joint-stock  company, 
esp.  of  an  insurance  company.  —  Act'uate,  v.  t.  To 
put  into  action;  incite  to  action.  —  Act'uation,  n. 

Actinia,  ak-tin'Y-a,  n.;  pi.  Actin'i.k,  -i-e.  The  sea- 
anemone,  which  has  ray-like  tentacles  surrounding 
its  mouth.  [Gr.  aktis ,  aktinos,  a  ray.]  —  Actin'iform, 
a.  Having  a  radiated  form.  [L.  Jorma,  form.] 

Actinism,  ak'tin-izm,  n.  A  property  in  the  solar  rays 
which  produces  chemical  changes,  as  in  photog¬ 
raph}'.  [Gr.  aktis.]  —  Actin'ic,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  etc. 
—  Actin'ograph,  -graf,  n.  An  instrument  for  re¬ 
cording  variations  in  the  actinic  force  of  sunlight.  — 
Actin'ogram,  n.  The  record  made  by  an  actino- 
graph.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  describe.]  —  Actinom'eter. 
n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity  of 
actinic  rays.  [Gr.  metron ,  measure.] 

Aculeate,  a-ku'le-at,  a.  { Bot .)  Having  sharp  points; 
pointed;  —  used  of 
prickles  fixed  in  the  bark, 
opp.  to  thorns  growing 
from  the  wood.  [L.  acu- 
leus,  dim.  of  acus,  nee¬ 
dle.] 

Acumen,  a-ku'men,  n.  Quickness  of  perception  or 
discernment;  penetration  of  mind;  acuteness;  per¬ 
spicuity.  [L.,  fr.  acuere,  to  sharpen,  fr.  acus.]  — 
Acu'minate,  v.  t.  To  render  sharp  or  keen.  —  v.  i. 
To  end  in  a  sharp  point.  —  a.  Having  a  long,  taper¬ 
ing  point.  —  Acu'minous,  a.  Acuminate.  —  Acu'- 
mina'tion,  n.  A  sharpening  ;  termination  in,  etc. 

Acupression,  ak'u-presh'un,  Acupres'sure,  -presh'Sr, 
n.  {Surg.)  The  arresting  of  hemorrhage  from  an 
artery,  etc.,  by  passing  a  needle  through  tne  wounded 
vessel.  [L.  acus  and  vremere,  pressum,  to  press.]  — 
Acupuncture,  -punk'chur,  n.  (Med.)  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  needleslnto  the  living  tissues  for  reme¬ 
dial  purposes.  [L.  piungere,  punctum,  to  prick.] 

Acute,  a-kut',  a.  Sharp  at  the  end  ;  pointed  ;  having 
nice  discernment;  shrewd;  having  quick  sensibility; 
high,  or  shrill.  (Med.)  Having  symptoms  of  sever¬ 
ity,  and  coming  speedily  to  a  crisis;  —  opp.  to  chronic, 
[L-  acutus .]  —  Acute'ly,  adv.  —  Acute'ness,  n. 

Adage,  ad'ej,  n.  A  saying  which  has  obtained  credit 
by  long  use;  maxim:  proverb;  aphorism.  [F.] 

Adagio,  a-da'io,  a.  (Mus.)  Slow  ;  moving  leisurely 
and  gracefully.  —  n.  A  piece  of  slow  music.  [It.] 

Adamant,  ad'a-mant,  n.  A  stone  imagined  to  be  of 
impenetrable  hardness  ;  —  hence  a  diamond  or  other 
very  hard  substance.  [Gr .  adamas,  -mantos,  very 
hard  stone  or  metal,  fr.  a  priv.  and  daman,  to  tame, 
6ubdue.]  — Ad'amante'an,  -man'tine,  -tin,  a.  Hard 
as,  or  made  of,  etc.  —  Adamantine  spar.  A  very 
hard  variety  of  corundum.  —  Adaman'toid,  n.  A 
diamond-like  crystal,  bounded  by  forty-eight  equal 
triangles. 

Adam’s-apple,  ad'nmz-ap'pl,  n.  A  species  of  citron, 
also  of  banana;  the  projection  formed  by  the  thy¬ 
roid  cartilage  in  the  neck. 

Adansonia,  ad-an-so'nY-a,  n.  The  African  calabash- 
tree;  baobab. 

Adapt,  a-dapt',  v.  t.  To  make  fit  or  suitable;  to  suit; 
adjust;  attune.  [L.  ad  and  aptare,  to  fit.]  —  Adapt¬ 
able,  a.  Capable  of  being  adapted.  —  Adaptabil¬ 
ity,  Adapt'ableness,  n.  —  Adapta'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.  —  Adapt'er,  n.  One  who  adapts. 
{Chem.)  A  receiver  with  two  necks  ;  an  adopter. 

Add,  ad,  v.  t.  To  join  or  unite,  as  one  sum  to  another; 
to  sub]oin,  annex.  [L.  ad  and  dare,  to  put,  give.]  — 
Ad'dible,  -dable,  a.  —  Addibil'ity,  n.  -  Ad'ditive, 
-tiv,  a.  Addible.  —  Ad'der,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  adds ;  an  adding  machine,  abacus.  —  Addi¬ 
tion,  -dish'un,  n.  Act  of  adding;  thing  added;  in¬ 
crease;  augmentation.  {Math.)  The  branch  of  arith¬ 
metic  which  treats  of  adding  numbers.  {Mus.)  A 
dot  beside  a  note  showing  that  its  sound  is  to  be 
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lengthened  one  half.  (Law.)  A  title  annexed  to  a 
man’s  name.  —  Additional,  a.  Added  ;  more.  — 
Additionally,  a</t\  —  Adden'dum,  n.;pl.  Adden'- 
da,  -dd.  A  tiling  to  be  added;  an  appendix.  [L.J 
Adder,  ad'd5r,  n.  A  venomous  serpent.  [AS.  u-ttor.j 
Addict,  ad-dikt',  v.  t.  To  apply  habitually;  to  ac¬ 
custom;  to  devote.  [L.  ad  and  dicere,  dictum,  to 
say.]  —  Addict'edness,  Addiction,  -dik'shun,  n. 
Addle,  ad'dl,  a.  Putrid;  corrupt;  producing  nothing; 
barren.  —  v.  t.  To  make  addle,  corrupt,  or  morbid. 

JAS.  adela,  mud.] 

dress,  ad-dres',  v.  t.  [addressed  (-dresi),  -dress¬ 
ing.]  To  prepare  or  make  ready;  to  direct  words  or 
discourse  to;  to  apply  to  by  speech,  petition,  etc.;  to 
direct  in  writing,  as  a  letter;  to  woo.  (Com.)  To 
Consign  to  another,  as  agent  or  factor.  —  n.  A  formal 
application,  speech,  discourse,  etc. ;  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing;  skill;  dexterity;  tact;  direction  of  a  letter,  or 
the  name,  title,  and  residence  of  the  person  ad¬ 
dressed.  In  plu.,  attention  in  the  way  of  courtship. 
TF.  adresser ,  fr.  L.  dirigere,  directum,  to  direct.] 
Adduce,  ad-dlls',  v.  t.  [adduced  (-dust'),  -nucixo.l 
To  bring  forward,  present,  cite,  uuote.  [L.  ad  and 
ducere ,  ductum,  to  lead.]  —  Addu'cent,  Adduc'tive, 
a.  Bringing  forward  or  together.  —  Adduc'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.  —  Adducible,  -uUs'T-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being,  etc.  —  Adduc'tor,  -t6r,  n.  (Auat.)  A  muscle 
which  draws  one  part  of  the  body  toward  another. 
Adenology,  ad-e-nol'o-jT,  n.  (Anat.)  The  doctrine  of 
the  glands,  their  nature,  and  uses.  [Gr.  aden,  gland, 
and  logos,  discourse.]  —  Adenog'raphy,  n.  A  treatise 
on  the  glands.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  write.]  —  Adenot'- 
omy,  n.  Dissection  of,  etc.  [Gr.  temnem,  to  cut.]  — 
Ad'enose,  -nos,  -nou3,  -nus,  a.  Gland-like.  — 
Adeni'tis,  n.  Inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 
Adept,  a-dept',  a.  Well-skilled;  completely  versed; 
proficient. —n.  One  who  is  adept  in  any  art.  [L. 
adipisci,  adeptum,  to  arrive  at.] 

Adequate,  ad'e-kwat,  a.  Equal,  proportionate,  or  cor¬ 
respondent  ;  fully  sufficient  ;  requisite.  [L.  adse- 
quare,  adsequatum,  to  make  equal  to.]  —  Adequate¬ 
ly,  adv.  —  Ad'equateness,  Ad'equacy,  -kwa-sf,  n. 
Adfected.  See  Affected,  under  Affect. 

Adhere,  ad-her',  v.  i.  [adhered  (-herd'), -iiering.] 
To  stick  fast  or  cleave;  to  become  united;  to  be  at¬ 
tached  or  devoted,  abide  by.  [L.  ad  and  hasrere,  to 
stick.]  —  Adher'ence,  Adher'ency,  n.  Quality  or 
state  of  adhering;  steady  attachment.  —  Adherent, 
a.  United  with  or  to;  sticking.  —  n.  One  who 
cleaves  to  or  supports  some  person  or  cause;  partisan; 
follower.  —  Adher'ently,  adv.  —  Adhesion,  -he'- 
zliun,  n.  Act  or  state  of  sticking;  the  force  with 
which  distinct  bodies  adhere  when  their  surfaces  are 
brought  in  contact.  —  Adhesive,  -he'siv,  a.  Sticky ; 
tenacious,  as  glutinous  substances.  —  Adhe'sively, 
adv.  —  Adhesiveness,  n.  Quality  of  adhering. 
(1‘hren.)  The  organ  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  a 
tendency  to  sociafor  personal  attachment. 
Adhortatory,  ad-hflr'ta-to-rt,  a.  Containing  counsel 
or  warning.  [L.  ad  and  hortari,  to  incite.] 

Adieu,  a-<la',  adv.  Good-by ;  farewell.  —  n.  A  fare¬ 
well.  [F.  A  Dieu ,  (I  commit  you)  to  God.] 

Adipose,  ad'T-pos,  Ad'ipous,  -pus,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
consisting  of,  animal  fat ;  fatty.  [LL.  adiposus, 
fr.  adeps,  fat.]  —  Ad'ipocere,  -ser,  n.  A  soft,  unc¬ 
tuous,  waxy  substance,  into  which  animal  flesh  is 
changed  by  immersion  in  water  or  spirit,  or  by 
burial  in  moist  places.  (L.  adeps  and  cera,  wax.]  — 
Adipocerou3,  -pos'Sr-us,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  etc.  — 
Adipocerate,  -pos'Sr-at,  v.  t.  To  convert  into,  etc.  — 
Adi  pocera'tion,  n.  —  Ad'ipocer'iform,  a.  Having 
the  appearance  of,  etc.  [L .forma,  form.] 

Adit,  ad'it,  n.  A  horizontal  or  inclined  entrance  into 
a  mine;  adrift;  passage;  approach.  [L.  ad  and  ire, 
(turn,  to  go.] 

Adjacent,  ad-ja'sent,  a.  Lying  near  to;  contiguous, 
but  not  touching.  [L.  ail  and  jacere,  to  lie.]  — Ad- 
Ja'cently,  adv.  —  Aaja'cency,  n.  State  of  being,  etc. 
Adjective,  ad'jek-tiv,  n.  (Gram.)  A  word  used  with 
a  substantive,  to  describe,  limit,  or  define  it,  or  to 
denote  some  property  of  it.  [L.  adjectivum,  fr.  ail 
and  jacere,  to  throw.]  —  Ad'jectively,  adv.  —  Ad¬ 
jectival,  -ti'val  or  ad'jek-tiv-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 
Adjoin,  ad-join',  v.  t.  [adjoined  (-joind'),  -joining.] 
To  join  or  unite  to.  —  v.  i.  To  be  contiguous,  in 
contact,  or  very  near.  [L.  ad  and  jungere,  junctum, 
to  join.]  — Adjunct,  ad'junkt,  n.  An  appendage;  a 
colleague.  —  a.  Added;  united.  —  Adjunct'ly,  adv. 
—  Adjunc'tion,  n.  Act  of  joining;  thing  joined.— 
Adjunc'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Joining  ;  tending  to  join.  —  n. 
One  who,  or  that  which,  etc.  —  Adjunc'tively,  adv. 


Adjourn,  ad-j5rn',  v.  t.  [adjourned  (-j5rnd'),  -journ- 
ing.]  To  put  off  to  another  time;  to  postpone;  de¬ 
fer;  prorogue.  —  v.  i.  To  suspend  business  for  a 
time  ;  to  close  the  session  of  a  public  body.  [F. 
ajoumer,  fr.  jour,  day.]  —  Adjourn'ment,  n.  Act  of 
adjourning  ;  postponement  ;  the  interval  during 
which  business  is  suspended. 

Adjudge,  ad-juj',  v.  t.  [adjudged  (-jujd'),  -judging.] 
To  award  or  decree  ;  to  sentence.  [Or.  ajuger,  fr. 
L.  ad  and  judicare,  to  judge.]  -  Adjudgement,  n. 

—  Adjudicate,  ad-joo'dl-kat.  v.  t.  To  try  and  de¬ 
termine;  to  adjudge.  —  Adju'dica'tion,  n.  Act  of  ad¬ 
judicating;  sentence;  judgment;  decision. 

Adjunct.  See  under  Adjoin. 

Adjure,  ad-joor',  v.  t.  [adjured  (-joord'),  -jurino.1 
To  charge,  command,  or  entreat  solemnly,  as  if 
under  oath.  [L.  ad  and  j urare,  juratum,  to  swear.  1 

—  Adjura'tion,  n.  Act  of  adjuring;  the  form  of 
oath.  —  Adjur'er,  n.  One  who,  etc. 

Adjust,  ad-just',  v.  t.  To  make  exact  or  conforma¬ 
ble  ;  to  fit,  regulate,  set  right.  [L.  ad  and  Justus, 
right.]  —  Adjust'er,  n.  —  Adjustable,  a.  —  Adjust¬ 
ment,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  arrangement;  settlement. 

Adjutant,  ad'jdb-tant,  n.  A  military  officer  who  as¬ 
sists  the  commanding  officer 
in  issuing  orders,  keeping 
records,  etc. ;  a  large  species 
of  stork,  found  in  India. 

L.  ad  and  juvare,  jutum, 
o  help.]  —  Ad'jutancy,  n.  Of¬ 
fice  ot_an  adjutant.  —  Adju'- 
tor,  -joo'ter,  n.  A  helper.— Ad- 
ju'trir,  n.  A  female  helper. 

—  Ad'juvant,  a.  Helping. 

—  n.  An  assistant.  (Med.) 

A  remedy. 

Admeasure,  ad-mezh'd&r,  v.  t. 

[admeasured  (-mezh'dbrd), 

-measuring.]  To  take  the 
dimensions  of;  to  apportion. 

—  Admeas'urement,  -  dor  - 
ment,  Admen'sura'tion,  n. 

Act  or  process  of,  etc.;  di¬ 
mensions.  —  Admeas'urer,  Adjutant, 
n.  One  who,  etc. 

Administer,  ad-min'is-tSr,  v.  t.  [administered  (-tSrd), 
-TERiNG.l  To  manage;  to  dispense;  to  give  or  tender. 
(Law.)  To  settle,  as  an  estate.  —  v.i.  To  contribute; 
to  bring  aid.  (Law.)  To  perform  the  office  of  ad¬ 
ministrator.  [L.  ad  and  ru'mistrare,  -tratum,  to 
serve.]  —  Admin'iste'rial,  a.  Pert,  to  admistration. 

—  Admin'istrable,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Ad¬ 
ministration,  n.  The  act  of  administering ;  the 
executive  part  of  the  government;  distribution;  the 
persons  collectively  intrusted  with  executing  laws 
and  superintending  public  affairs.  (Law.)  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  estate  of  one  deceased.  —  Admin 'istra'- 
tive, -tiv,  a.  Administering. — Administrator,  n. 

—  Administratorship,  n.  Office  of,  etc.  —  Admin¬ 
istratrix,  n.  A  woman  who  administers. 

Admiral,  ad'mY-ral,  n.  A  naval  officer  of  the  highest 
rank;  the  ship  which  carries  him.  ( Ar.  amir-al-bdhr, 
commander  of  the  sea.]  —  Ad'miralship,  n.  Office 
of,  etc.  —  Ad'miralty,  n.  The  body  of  officers  who 
manage  naval  affairs ;  the  building  where  they 
transact  business.  —  Courts  of  admiralty.  Courts 
having  cognizance  of  maritime  questions. 

Admire,  ud-mlr',  v.  t.  [admired  (-mlrd'), -miring.] 
To  regard  with  wonder  or  surprise,  mingled  with 
approbation,  reverence,  or  affection;  to  estimate  or 
prize  highly.  —  v.  i.  To  wonder;  to  marvel.  [L. 
ad  and  uxirari,  to  wonder.]  —  Admir'er,  n.  One 
who  admires;  a  lover.  —  Ad'mirable, -ml-ra-bl,  a. 
Worthy  of  admiration;  rare;  excellent;  surpassing. 

—  Ad'mirably,  adv.  —  Ad'miration,  n.  Wonder; 
esp.  wonder  mingled  with  esteem,  love,  etc. 

Admit,  ad-mit',  v.  t.  To  grant  entrance  to;  to  receive 
as  true;  to  concede,  allow;  to  be  capable  of._  JL.  ad 
and  mittere,  missum,  to  allow  to  go.]  —  Admit'tedlv, 
adv.  Confessedly.  —  Admit'tance,  n.  Act  of  ad¬ 
mitting.  (Law.)  The  giving  possession  of  property. 
— Admis'sible,  -sT-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  being  admitted. 

—  Admis'sibil'ity,  n.  Quality  of,  etc.  —  Admis'sive, 
-siv,  a.  Conceding.  —Admission,  -mish'un,  n.  Act 
of  admitting;  permission  to  enter;  access;  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  a  position  not  fully  proved. 

Admix,  ad-miks',  v.  t.  To  mingle  with  something  else. 
[L.  ad  and  miscere,  uiixtum,  to  mix,]  —  Admixtion, 
-miks'chun,  n.  A  mingling  of  bodies.  —  Admix'- 
ture,  -chdor,  n.  A  mixing;  what  is  mixed. 

Admonish,  ad-mon'ish,  v.  t.  [admonished  (-isht), 
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-ishing.]  To  reprove  gently;  to  counsel  against 
wrong;  to  instruct,  warn,  advise.  [L.  ad  and  monere, 
to  remind,  fr.  mens,  mind.]  —  Admon'isher,  Ad- 
moni'tion,  -nish'un,  n.  Gentle  reproof;  advice. — 
Admon'itive,  -Y-tiv,  -itory,  a.  Containing  admoni¬ 
tion.  —  Admon'itively,  adv.  —  Admonitor,  -ter,  n. 
One  who  admonishes. 

Adnascent,  ad-nas'ent,  a.  Growing  to  or  on  some¬ 
thing  else.  [L.  adnasci ,  adnatus,  to  grow  to  or  on.] 

—  Ad'nate,  -nat,  a.  ( Bot .)  Growing  close  to  a  stem. 

Ado,  a-ddo',  n.  Bustle;  trouble;  labor;  difficulty.  [Pre¬ 
fix  a,  for  to,  and  do.] 

Adobe,  a-do'ba,  n.  An  unburnt,  sun-dried  brick.  [Sp.] 

Adolescent,  ad-o-les'ent,  a.  Growing;  advancing 
from  childhood  to  maturity.  [L.  ad  and  olescere,  to 
grow.]  —  Adol8s'cence,  -ens,  -cency,  -en-sT,  n.  Youth; 
the  years  from  14  to  25  in  men,  and  12  to  21  in  women. 

Adopt,  a-dopt',  v.  t.  To  select  and  take  as  one’s  own 
when  not  so  before.  [L.  ad  and  optare,  to  choose. J 

—  Adopt'er,  n.  One  who  adopts.  ( Chem .)  A  re¬ 
ceiver  with  two  necks.  —  Adop'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.;  receiving  as  one’s  own  what 
is  not  natural.  ( Theol .)  Man’s  acceptance,  through 
God’s  grace,  on  justification  by  faith.  —  Adopt'able, 
a.  Capable,  or  worthy,  of  being,  etc. —Adoptive, 
-iv,  a.  Adopted;  adopting. 

Adore,  a-dor',  v.  t.  [adored  (a-dord'),  adoring.]  To 
worship  with  profound  reverence;  to  love  intensely. 
[L.  ad  and  orare,  to  pray,  fr.  os,  oris,  mouth. J  — 
Ador'er,  n.  A  worshiper;  a  lover.  —  Ador'able,  a. 
Worthy  of,  etc.  —  Ador' ableness,  n.  --  Ador'ably, 
adv.— Adora'tion,  n.  Worship  paid  to  a  divine  being; 
homage  to  one  in  high  esteem. 

Adorn,  a-d5rn',  v.  t.  [adorned  (a-dornd'),  adorning.] 
To  render  beautiful;  to  decorate;  embellish;  set-off; 
ornament.  [L.  ad  and  ornare,  to  deck.]  —  Adorn'- 
ment,  n.  Ornament;  embellishment. 

Adosculation,  ad-os'ku-la'shun,  n.  (Bot.)  The  im¬ 
pregnation  of  plants  by  fanna  falling  on  the  pistil; 
a  species  of  ingrafting.  (Physiol  )  Impregnation 
by  external  contact,  without  intromission.  [L.  ad 
and  osculari,  to  kiss.] 

Adown,  a-down',prep.  Down;  toward  the  ground.  — 
adv.  Downward. 

Adrift,  a-drift',  a.  or  adv.  Floating  at  random;  at 
large.  [Prefix  a  and  drift.] 

Adroit,  a- droit',  a.  Possessing  or  exercising  skill  or 
dexterity;  ready  in  invention  or  execution;  expert; 
clever.  [Fr.  a  droit,  to  the  right.]  —  Adroit'ly,  adv. 

—  Adroit'ness,  n. 

Adry,  a-dri',  a.  Thirsty;  in  want  of  drink. 

Adscititious,  ad'sY-tish'us,  a.  Taken  as  supplemental ; 
additional.  [L.  adsciscere,  to  take  knowingly.] 

Adulation,  ad-u-la'shun,  n.  Servile  flattery;  syco¬ 
phancy.  [L.  adulari,  to  flatter.]  —  Ad'ula'tor,  -tSr, 
n.  A  servile  flatterer.  —  Ad'ulatory,  a. 

Adult,  a-dult',  a.  Having  arrived  at  mature  years, 
or  to  full  size  and  strength-  —  n.  A  person  or  thing 
grown  to  maturity.  [L.  ac/uftas.l — Adult'ness,  n. 

Adulterate,  a-dul'tgr-at,  v.  t.  To  debase  or  make  im¬ 
pure  by  admixture  of  baser  materials;  to  contam¬ 
inate;  to  corrupt.  — a.  Tainted  with  adultery;  de¬ 
based.  [L.  adulterare,  fr.  ad  and  alter,  other.]  — 
AduPtera'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  — 
Adul'terant,  -terator,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
etc.  —  Adul'tery,  n.  Violation  of  the  marriage-bed. 
(Script.)  Violation  of  one’s  religious  covenant.  — 
Adul'terer,  n.  A  man  guilty  of  adultery.  —  Adul'- 
teress,  n.  A  woman,  etc.  —  Adul'terine,  -In  or  -In, 
a.  Proceeding  from  adultery.  —  n.  A  child  born  in, 
etc.  —  Adul'terous,  a.  Pert.'  to,  or  guilty  of,  etc. 

Adumbrate,  ad-um'brat,  v.  t.  To  shadow  faintly 
forth;  to  typify.  [L.  adumhrare,  fr.  ad  and  umbra, 
shade.]—  Adum'brant,  a.  Giving  a  faint  shadow.  — 
Adumbra'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  a  faint  resemblance. 

Aduncous,  a-dun'kus,  a.  (Bot.)  Crooked  ;  bent  in 
the  form  of  a  hook.  [L.  aduncus.]  —  Aduncity,  -dun'- 
sY-tY,  n.  Hookedness. 

Adust,  a-dust',  a.  Burnt  or  scorched;  hot  and  fiery. 

4L.  adustus.] 

vance,  ad-vans',  v.  t.  [advanced  (-vdnst'),  -van- 
cing.]  To  bring  forward  ;  to  raise  in  rank  ;  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  growth  or  progress  of  ;  to  help  on  ;  to 
offer  or  propose;  to  supply  beforehand;  to  pay  for 
others,  in  expectation  of  re-im bursement.  —  v.  i.  To 
move  forward;  to  improve;  to  rise  in  rank,  etc.  —  n. 
Act  of  advancing;  approach;  improvement.  (Com.) 
Additional  price  or  profit;  a  tender;  an  offer;  a  fur¬ 
nishing  of  something  before  an  equivalent  is  re¬ 
ceived;  money  or  goods  thus  furnished.  —  a.  Be¬ 
forein  place  or  time; — used  for  advanced;  as,  an 


adiance-guard.  [F.  avancer ,  fr.  avant,  before,  for¬ 
ward,  L.  ante.]  —  Advanced,  -vanst',  p.  p.  Pro¬ 
gressive;  imbued  with  novel  ideas.  —  Advance'ment, 
n.  Act  or  state  of,  etc.;  improvement;  promotion; 
payment  in  advance.  —  Advan'cer,  n.  A  promoter. 

—  Advan'cive,  -siv,  a.  Tending  to,  etc. 

Advantage,  ad-van'tej,  n.  Any  state,  condition,  etc., 

favorable  to  some  desired  end ;  superiority  of  state, 
or  that  which  gives  it;  benefit;  profit,  —v.  t.  [ad¬ 
vantaged  (-tajd),  -tagino.]  To  benefit,  to  pro¬ 
mote.  [F.  avuntage.  fr.  avant.]  —  Advan'tage- 
ground,  n.  Ground  that  gives  advantage;  vantage- 
ground. —Advantageous,  -ta'jus.  a.  Being  of,  or 
furnishing,  etc.;  profitable;  beneficial.  —  Advanta'- 
geously,  adv.  —  Advanta'geousness,  n. 

Advent,  ad'vent,  n.  A  coming;  approach;  esp.  the 
coming  of  Christ  ;  a  season  of  devotion  including 
four  Sundays  before  Christmas.  [L.  ad  and  venire, 
ventum,  to  come.]  —  Adventitious,  -tish'us,  a.  Added 
extrinsically ;  accidental;  casual.  (Bot.)  Out  of  the 
usual  place.  —  Adventi'tiously,  adv.  —  Adven'tive, 
-tiv,  a.  Accidental  ;  adventitious.  —  Adven'tual, 
-chd&-al,  a.  Pert,  to  the  season  of  Advent. 

Adventure,  ad-ven'chdor,  n.  Hazard  ;  risk  ;  chance  ; 
an  enterprise  of  hazard  ;  a  remarkable  occurrence; 
a  thing  sent  to  sea  at  the  sender’s  risk.  —  v.  t.  [ad¬ 
ventured  (-chdbrd),  -Turing.]  To  put  at  hazard;  to 
risk;  to  run  the  risk  of  attempting.  —  v.  i.  To  try 
the  chance  ;  to  dare.  [OF.  arenture,  fr.  LL.  adven- 
tura,  an  adventure.]  — Adven'turer,  n.  One  who,  etc. 
— Adven'turesome,  -sum,  a.  Incurring  hazard;  bold. 

—  Adven'turous,  a.  Inclined  to  adventure;  daring; 
attended  with  risk.  —  Adven'turously,  adv.  —  Ad- 
ven'turousness,  n. 

Adverb,  ad' verb,  n.  ( Gram.)  A  word  modifying  the 
sense  of  a  verb,  participle,  adjective,  or  other  adverb. 

tL.  ad  and  verbum ,  word,  verb.]  —  Adver'bial,  a. 
delating  to  or  like,  etc.  —  Adver'bially,  adv.  —  Ad- 
ver'bialize,  v.  t.  To  give  the  force  or  form  of,  etc. 
Adverse,  ad'vers,  a.  Acting  in  a  contrary  direction  ; 
conflicting;  unfortunate.  (L.  ad  and  vertere,  versum, 
to  turn.]  —  Ad'versely,  adv.  —  Ad'verseness,  n. — 
Adver'sity,  n.  An  event  or  series  of  events  attended 
with  misfortune;  affliction;  distress.  —  Ad'versarv, 
n.  One  who  is  opposed;  antagonist;  foe.  —  a.  Ad¬ 
verse  ;  antagonistic.  —  Adver'sative,  -tiv,  a.  Not¬ 
ing  opposition  or  antithesis  between  connected  prop¬ 
ositions;  —  applied  to  the  conjunctions  but,  however , 
yet,  etc.  —  n.  An  adversative  word. 

Advert,  ad-vgrt',  v.  i.  To  turn  the  mind  or  attention; 
to  regard,  observe.  [L  .ad  and  vertere,  to  turn.]  — 
Adver' fence,  -tency,  -ten-si,  n.  Attention;  consid¬ 
eration. —  Adver'tent,  a.  Attentive;  heedful. 
Advertise,  ad-vSr-tlz',  v.  t.  or  i.  [advertised 
(-tizd'),  -tising.]  To  inform  or  apprise;  to  make 
known  through  the  press.  [OF.  advertir,  fr.  L. 
ad  and  vertere.]  —  Advertisement,  -vgr'tiz-ment, 
or  -ver-tlz'ment,  n.  Information  ;  public  notice 
through  the  press.  —  Advertiser,  -tiz'gr,  n. 

Advise,  ad-viz',  v.t.  [advised  (-vlzd'), -vising.]  To 
counsel;  to  give  information  to;  to  apprise;  to  ac¬ 
quaint,  consult.  —  v.  i.  To  deliberate  ;  to  weigh 
well,  or  consider.  [  F.  aviser,  fr.  L.  ad  and  videre, 
visum,  to  see.]  —  Advis'able,  a.  Fit  to  be  advised; 
expedient.  —  Advis'ably,  adv.  —  Advis'ableness,  n. 
Fitness;  propriety.  —  Advis'edly,  adv.  With  full 
knowledge;  purposely.  —  Advis'edness,  n.  Deliber¬ 
ate  consideration.  —  Advise'ment,  n.  Counsel;  con¬ 
sultation;  consideration.  —  Advis'er,  n.  One  who, 
etc.;  a  counselor.  —  Advi'sory,  a.  Having  power 
to  advise;  containing  advice. —  Advice,  ad-vis',  n. 
An  opinion  offered,  as  worthy  to  be  followed;  sug¬ 
gestion;  information  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  ;  coun¬ 
sel;  intelligence. 

Advocate,  ad'vo-kat,  n.  One  who  pleads  a  cause;  esp. 
one  who  pleads  the  cause  of  another  before  a  tri¬ 
bunal.  —  v.  t.  To  plead  in  favor  of;  to  maintain  by 
argument;  to  defend,  support,  vindicate.  [OF.  aa- 
vocat,  an  advocate,  f r.  L.  ad  and  vocare,  vocatum,  to 
call.]  —  Ad'vocacy,  -ka-sT,  Advoca'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
etc.;  intercession. 

Advowson,  ad-vow'zun,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  The  right 
of  presenting  or  nominating  to  a  vacant  benefice. 
[OF.  advouson.  Law  L.  advocatio,  fr.  L.  ad  and 
vocare.]  —  Advowee,  -vow-e',  or  Advow'er,  n.  One 
who  presents,  etc. 

Adynamic,  a/dY-nam'ik,  a.  (Med.)  Of  weak  vital 
powers;  feeble.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  aunamis,  power.] 
Adytum,  ad'Y-tum,  n. ;  ill.  Ad'yta,  -til.  (Arch.)  A 
secret  apartment,  esp.  the  place  of  the  oracles  in  an¬ 
cient  temples.  [L.] 
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Adz,  Adze,  adz,  n.  A  carpenter’s  tool  for 
chipping.  [AS.  adesa.] 

JEdile,  Edile,  e'dll,  n.  An  officer  in  ancient 
Rome  who  cared  for  public  buildings, 
streets,  public  spectacles,  etc.  [L. 
sedilis ,  fr.  wdes,  temple.) 

.JEgilops,  ej'Y-lops,  n.  An  abscess  in 
the  corner  of  the  eye.  [Gr.  aix, 
goat,  and  ops,  eye.) 
ffgis,  e'jis,  n.  A  shield,  esp.  Mi¬ 
nerva’s  shield  ;  anything  that  pro¬ 
tects.  [Gr.  aig is,  goat’s  skin,  a 
shield  covered  with  it.)  < 

JEolian,  e-o'lT-an,  a.  Pert,  to  fEolia 
or  /Eolis,  in  Asia  Minor  ;  pert,  to 
zEolus,  god  of  the  winds;  pert,  to, 
or  produced  by,  the  wind.  —  Aeolian 
attachment.  A  contrivance  for  converting  a  piano¬ 
forte  into  a  wind  instrument.  —  Alolian  harp.  A  box 
on  which  are  stretched  strings,  on  which  the  wind 
produces  musical  notes.  — /Eolic,  e-ol'ik,  a.  Pert,  to 
zEolia. 

AEon,  Eon,  e'on,  n.  A  great,  indefinite,  or  infinite, 
space  of  time.  [Gr.  aion,  an  age,  eternity.) 

Aerate,  a'Sr-at,  v.  t.  To  impregnate  or  combine  with 
carbonic  acid  gas;  to  supply  with  common  air  or  with 
oxygen;  to  change  by  exposure  to  fresh  air.  [L.  and 
Gr.  aer,  air.)  —  Aera'tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of,  etc. ; 
exposure  of  soil  to  the  action  of  the  air.  —  Aerial, 
a-e'rY-al,  a.  Pert,  to  the  air,  or  atmosphere;  consist¬ 
ing  of,  inhabiting  or  frequenting,  or  existing  in,  the 
air  ;  high  ;  lofty.  —  Aerification,  a'er-t-fi-ka'shun, 
n.  Act  of  aerifying.  —  A'eriform,  a.  Having  the 
form  of  air,  as  gas.  — A'erify,  -fT,  v.  t.  To  change 
into  an  aeriform  state.  —  Aerobies,  a'Er-o-bez,  n.  pi. 
Infusoria  which  require  the  presence  of  oxygen  to 
act  as  ferments.  [Gr.  bios,  life.)  —  A'erog'nosy,  n. 
The  science  of  the  properties  of  air.  [Gr.  gnosis, 
knowledge.)  —  A'erog'raphy,  n.  A  description  of 
the  air.  (Gr. graphein,  to  write.)  —  A'erolite,  n.  A 
Etone  falling  from,  etc.;  meteoric  stone.  [Gr.  lithos, 
stone.)  —  A'erol'ogy,  n.  Science  of  the  air  and  its 
phenomena.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.)  —  A'eroman/cy, 
n.  Divination  by  the  air,  winds,  etc.  (Gr.  manteia, 
prophesying.)  —  A'erom'eter,  n.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  weight  or  density  of  gases.  [Gr. 
metron,  measure.)  —  A'erom'etry,  n.  Art  or  science 
of  ascertaining  tne  mean  bulk  of  gases.  —  A'ero- 
naut',  -nawt,  n.  An  aerial  navigator;  balloonist. 
[Gr.  nautes,  sailor.)  —  A'eronaut'ic,  a.  Pert,  to, 
etc.  — A'eronaut'ics,  n.  Science  or  art  of  sailing  in 
a  balloon.  —  A'eronaut'ism,  n.  The  practice  of, 
etc.  —  A'eropho'bia,  -fo'bY-a,  n.  {Med.)  Dread 
of  a  current  of  air,  —  a  symptom  accompanying 
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Observation  of  the  state  and  variations  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  [Gr.  skojiein,  to  look  out,  spy.]  — A'ero- 
Btat",  n.  A  machine  sustaining  weights  in  the  air  ; 
air  balloon.  [Gr.  statos,  fr.  histanai,  to  stand.]  — 
A'erostat'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  aerostatics.  —  Aerostat'ics, 
n.  Science  of  the  equilibrium  of  elastic  fluids,  or  of 
bodies  sustained  in  them  ;  science  of  aerial  navi¬ 
gation.— A/erosta'tion,  n.  Aerial  navigation. 

Aerie,  e'rY  or  a'rY,  n.  The  nest  of  an  eagle  or  other 
bird  of  prey.  [F.  aire,  LL.  area,  nest  of,  etc.) 

iEruginous,  e-roo'jY-nus,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  partaking  of, 
copper-rust.  [L.  asrugo,  copper-rust.) 

Aesthetic,  Esthetic,  es-thet'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  msthetics. 
—  Aisthet'ics,  n.  sing.  The  theory  or  philosophy  of 
taste  ;  science  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 
[Gr.  aisthetikos,  fr.  aisthanesthai,  to  perceive.) 

&sthesiometer,  es"the-sY-om'e-t6r,  n.  An  instrument 
to  measure  the  degree  of  sensation  in  the  skin.  [Gr. 
aisthesis,  sensation,  and  metron,  measure.) 

./Etiology,  e'tY-ol-o-jY,  n.  Science  of  the  causes  of  phe¬ 
nomena.  [Gr.  altia,  cause,  and  logos,  description.) 

Afar,  a-fiir',  adv.  At  a  great  distance;  remote. 

Affable,  af'fa-bl,  a.  Ready  to  converse  ;  easy  of  ac¬ 
cess  ;  courteous  ;  complaisant ;  condescending.  f  L. 
ad  and  fari.  to  speak.)  —  Affably,  ai/v.  —  Affabil'- 
ity,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc.;  urbanity;  civility. 

Affair,  af-far",  n.  Business  ot  any  kind  ;  esp.  public 
business.  (Mil.)  An  engagement  of  troops.  [F. 
affaire,  L.  ad  and  facere,  to  make,  do.) 

Affect,  af-fekt",  v.  t.  To  act  upon  ;  to  produce  a 
change  in  ;  to  influence,  aim  at,  desire,  imitate,  put 
on  a  pretense  of.  [L.  afficere,  affectum,  fr.  ad  and 
facere.] —  Affecta'tion,  w.  Assumption  of  what  is 
not  natural  ;  false  pretense. —  Affect'ed,  p.  a.  As¬ 


suming  or  pretending  to  possess,  etc.;  assumed  arti¬ 
ficially.  (  Alg .)  Compounded:  containing  different 
powers  of  the  unknown  quantity  (written  also  Ad- 
fected).— Affect'edly,  adv.  In  an  affected  manner. 

—  Affect'edness,  n.  —  Affect'er,  n.  —  Affect' ing,  p. 
a.  Having  power  to  move  the  passions;  pathetic. 

—  Affect' ingly,  adv.  —  Affec'tion,  n.  An  attribute, 
quality,  or  property,  inseparable  from  its  subject; 
inclination  of  the  mind  toward  a  particular  object; 
love;  attachment.  (Med.)  Disease.  —  Affec'tionate, 
a.  Having  or  proceeding  from,  etc. ;  tender;  fond  t 
warm-hearted.  —  Affectionately,  adv.  —  Affec'- 
tioned,  -shund,  a.  Inclined  ;  disposed  ;  affected.— 
Affect'ive,  -iv,  a._  Affecting,  or  exciting  emotion. 

Affettuoso,  af-fet-too-o'zo.  (Mus.)  A  direction  to  ren¬ 
der  notes  soft  or  affecting,  —adv.  Tenderly.  [It.) 

Affiance,  af-fi'ans,  n.  Plighted  faith;  marriage  con¬ 
tract;  trust;  confidence,  —  v.  t.  [affianced  (-anst), 
-zincing.)  To  betroth  ;  to  pledge  fidelity  in  mar¬ 
riage,  promise  marriage  to,  give  confidence  to,  trust. 
[F.  fiancer,  to  betroth,  L.  ad  and  fides,  faith.)  — 
Affi  'ancer,  n.  One  who  makes  a  marriage  contract 
between  parties.  —  Affi'ant,  n.  (Law.)  One  wrho 
makes  affidavit.  —  Affida'vit,  n.  (Law.)  A  declara¬ 
tion,  signed  and  made  upon  oath.  [L.,  he  made  oath.] 

Affiliate,  af-fil'Y-at,  v.  t.  To  adopt  as  a  son,  receive 
into  fellowship  ;  to  ally  ;  to  receive  into  a  society 
as  a  member.  (Law.)  To  assign  an  illegitimate 
child  to  the  father.  [L.  ad  and  filius.  son.]  —  Affil'i- 
able,  a.  Capable  or  being,  etc.  —  Affilla'tion,  n. 
Adoption;  association  in  tne  same  family  or  society; 
assignment  of  an  illegitimate  child  to  the  father. 

Affinage,  af'fin-ej,  n.  A  refining  of  metals-  [F.] 

Affinity,  af-fin'Y-tY,  n.  Relationship  by  marriage; 
close  agreement;  conformity;  connection.  (Chem.) 
That  attraction  which  takes  place,  at  an  insensible 
distance,  between  particles,  and  forms  compounds. 
(Spiritualism.)  A  person  for  whom  one  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex  feels  a  passionate  attachment.  [L.  affinitas, 
fr.  ad  and  finis,  border.) 

Affirm,  af-f5rm'.  v.  t.  (affirmed  (-fSrmd'),  -firm¬ 
ing.)  To  confirm,  establish,  or  ratify;  to  assert  posi¬ 
tively,  aver.  —v.  i.  To  declare  positively.  (Law. Y 
To  promise,  before  a  magistrate  or  tribunal,  to  tell 
the  truth,  under  pain  of  perjury.  [L.  ad  axiO  fit-m¬ 
are,  fr.  firmus,  firm.)  —  Affirm'able,  a.  Capable  of 
being,  etc.  —  Affirm'ance,  n.  Confirmation :  ratifica¬ 
tion.  —  Affirm 'ant,  n.  One  who,  etc.  (Law.)  One 
who  affirms  instead  of  taking  oath.  —  Affirma'tion, 
n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  that  which  is  asserted  ;  ratifica¬ 
tion.  (Law.)  Declaration  by  one  conscientiously 
unable  to  make  oath.—  Affirm" ative,  -tiv,  a.  Affirm¬ 
ing, —  opp.  to  negative;  confirmative;  ratifying. — 
n.  A  word  expressing  assent;  an  affirmative  propo¬ 
sition;  that  side  of  a  question  which  affirms  or 
maintains,  —  opp.  to  negative.  —  Affirm'atively,  adv, 

—  Affirm 'er,  n. 

Affix,  af-fiks',  v.  t.  [affixed  (-fixt"),  -fixing.)  To 
add  at  the  end;  to  attach  or  connect;  to  fix  or  fasten 
in  any  manner;  to  subjoin,  annex.  [L.  ad  and 
figere,  fixum,  to  fasten.) —Affix,  af'fiks,  n.  A  syl¬ 
lable  or  letter  joined  to  the  end  of  a  word;  a  suffix. 

—  Affixion,  -fik'shun,  n.  Act  of  affixing;  addition. 

—  Affixture,  -fiks'chdbr,  n.  That  which  is,  etc. 

Afflatus,  af-fla'tus,  n.  A  breath  or  blast  of  wind; 

communication  of  divine  knowledge;  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  a  poet.  [L.,  fr.  ad  and  glare,  fiatum,  to 
breathe.)  —  Affla'tion,  n.  A  breathing  on. 

Afflict,  af-flikt",  v.  t.  To  strike  down;  to  overthrow; 
to  give  continued  pain;  to  cause  to  suffer  dejection, 
grief,  or  distress;  to  trouble,  harass.  [L.  ad  and  fii- 
gere,  fiictum,  to  strike.)  —  Affiict'er,  n.  —  Afflict'ing, 
a.  Causing  pain ;  grievous ;  distressing.  —  Affliction, 
-flik'shun,  n.  Cause  of  continued  pain,  state  of  be¬ 
ing  afflicted;  sorrow;  adversity.  —  Afflict'ive,  -iv,  a. 
Giving  or  causing,  etc.  —  Afflict 'ively,  adv. 

Affluent,  af'floo-ent,  a.  Wealthy;  plentiful,  —  n.  A 
stream  flowing  into  a  river  or  lake.  [L.  ail  and  fluere, 
fiuxum,  to  flow.]— Af'fluence, -ens,  -ency, n.  Abund¬ 
ance,  esp.  of  riches  ;  opulence.  —  Affluently,  adv. 

—  Afflux,  af'fluks,  Affluxion,  -fluk'shun,  n.  Act  of 
flowing  to;  that  which  flows  to. 

Afford,  af-ford",  v.  t.  To  yield  or  produce;  to  give, 
grant,  sell,  or  expend,  with  profit  or  without  loss; 
to  impart  ;  confer.  [F.  a j) over,  to  set  a  price  on,  fr. 
L.  ad  and  forum,  market-place,  court.) 

Afforest,  af-for'est,  v.  t.  To  turn  into  forest.  —  Af- 
foresta'tion.  n.  Act  or  process  of,  etc. 

Affray,  af-fra",  n.  (Law.)  Fighting  in  a  public 

Elace,  causing^fear;  a  tumultuous  assault;  quarrel; 
rawl.  [F.  effrayer,  to  terrify,  L.  fragor,  a  crash.)  - 
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Affreight,  af-frat',  v.  t.  To  hire,  as  a  ship,  to  trans¬ 
port  goods  or  freight.  —  Affreightment,  n.  The  en¬ 
gagement  or  chartering,  etc. 

Affright,  af-frit',  v.  t.  To  impress  with  sudden  fear; 
to  appall,  shock,  alarm,  n.  Sudden  and  great  fear; 
terror.  [AS.  afyrhtan.]  —  Affright'edly,  adv. 

Affront,  af-frunt',  n.  Any  reproachful  or  contemptu¬ 
ous  action ;  offense.  —  v.  t.  To  offend  by  manifest¬ 
ing  disrespect ;  to  insult,  provoke,  outrage.  [F.  af¬ 
fronter ,  fr.  L.  ad  and  frons,  front  is,  forehead,  front.] 

—  Affronter,  n.  —  Affrontive,  -iv,  a.  Abusive,  in¬ 
sulting.  —  Affront'ingly,  adv. 

Affu36,  af-fuz',  v.  t.  To  pour  out;  to  sprinkle.  [L. 
ad  and  funaere,  fusion ,  to  pour.]  — Affusion,  -fu'- 
zhun,  n.  Act  of,  etc.,  as  in  baptism.  (Med.)  Pour- 
as  a  remedy  in  disease, 
in,  or  on  the  field;  out  of  the 

way. 

Afire,  a-fir',  a.  or  adv.  On  fire. 

Aflame,  a-flam',  adv.  In  flames;  glowing  with  light. 

Afloat,  a-flot,  adv.  In  a  floating  state;  passing  from 
place  to  place;  unfixed;  without  guide  or  control. 

Afoot,  a-fdbt',  adv.  On  foot:  in  action;  in  a  condition 
for  action. 

Afore,  a-for',  adv.  or  prep.  Before.  —  Afore 'going, 
a.  Going  before;  foregoing;  previous.  —  -hand,  adv. 

Beforehand;  before. - mentioned,  -shund,  adv. 

Spoken  of  or  named  before.  — thought,  -thawt,  a. 
Premeditated.  — time,  adv.  In  time  past;  of  old. 

Afoul,  a-fowl',  a.  or  adv.  Not  free;  entangled. 

Afraid,  a-frad',  a.  Struck  with  fear  or  apprehen¬ 
sion;  timid,  [p.  p.  of  obs.  affray ,  to  frighten.] 

Afre3h,  a-fresh',  adv.  Anew;  over  again. 

Africander,  af-rf-kan'dgr,  n.  One  born  in  Africa,  but 
not  of  African  descent. 

Afrit,  af-rit',  Afrite,  -ret',  Afreet',  n.  (Moham.  Myth.) 
A  powerful  evil  jinnee  or  demon. 

Afront,  a-frunt',  adv.  In  front. 

Aft,  aft,  adv.  or  a.  (Naut.)  Astern,  or  toward  the 
stern;  abaft.  —  Fore  and  aft.  From  one  end  of  the 
vessel  to  the  other.  [AS.  (eft.] 

After,  aft'er, prep.  Behind  in  place;  later  in  time; 
moving  toward  from  behind;  in  pursuit  of;  in  im¬ 
itation  of;  according  to  the  influence  of;  in  relation 
to.  —  adv.  Subsequently.  —  a.  Later;  subsequent. 
(Naut.)  More  aft,  or  toward  the  stern.  [The  adjec¬ 
tive  after  is  often  combined  with  a  following  noun, 
forming  compounds,  but  retaining  its  signification. 
Some  of  the  following  words  are  of  this  kind;  but 
in  some  after  seems  rather  to  be  a  separate  word.] 
[AS.  ref  ter. \  —  Aft'ermost,  -most,  a.  Hindmost. — 
Aft'erward,  -wards,  -wurdz,  adv.  In  later  or  suc¬ 
ceeding  time  ;  subsequently. — Aft'er-birth,  -berth, 
n.  The  placenta,  cord,  and  membranes  inclosing 
the  fetus,  which  come  away  after  delivery.  — clap, 

n.  An  unexpected  subsequent  event. - crop,  n. 

A  second  crop.  — damp,  n.  Choke-damp;  carbonic 
acid  gas  following  the  explosion  of  fire-damp  in 
mines7  — glow,  n.  A  kind  of  second  twilight,  some¬ 
times  following  sunset.  — math,  n.  A  second  crop 
of  grass  in  the  same  year;  rowen.  — noon',  n.  Time 

from  noon  to  evening. - pains,  n.  pi.  Pains  after 

delivery,  caused  by  the  alter-birth,  or  by  clots.  — 
-piece,  n.  A  piece  performed  after  a  play.  — sails, 
«.  pi.  (Naut.)  The  sails  on  the  mizzen  mast  and 

its  stays. — state,  n.  The  future  life. - thought, 

-thawt,  n.  Something  thought  of  after  an  act;  later 
thought  or  expedient. 

Aga,  a'gfi,  n.  A  Turkish  commander  or  chief  officer. 
[Per.  ak,  aka,  lord.] 

Again,  a-gen',  adv.  Another  time;  once  more;  in  re¬ 
turn;  back.  —  Again  and  again.  Often;  repeatedly. 
[AS.  ongegn.]— Against, 
a-genst',  prep.  Abreast 
of  ;  opposite  to  ;  in  op¬ 
position  to;  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for. 

Agalaxy,  ag-a-laks'T,  n. 

(Med.)  Failure  to  se¬ 
crete  milk  after  child¬ 
birth.  [Gr.  «priv.  and 
gala,  galaktos,  milk.] 

Agama,  ag'a-md,  n.  A 
vegetable-eating  lizard 
of  Guinea.  [Native 
name.] 

Agamic,  n-gam'ik,  a. 

Produced  by  the  fe¬ 
male  without  the  male. 

—  Agamous,  ag'a-mus, 
a.  (Bot.)  Having  no 


Agama  aculeata. 
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visible  organs  of  frnctification.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and 
gamos,  marriage.] 

Agape,  ag'a-pT,  n.  ;  pi.  Ag'aive,  -a-pe.  A  love-feast, 
or  feast  of  charity,  among  the  primitive  Christians. 
[Gr.,  fr.  agapan ,  to  love.] 

Agape,  a-giip',  adv.  Gapir.g,  as  with  wonder.  [Prefix 
a  and  gape.] 

Agaric,  ag'a-rik,  n.  (Bot.)  A  family  of  fungi,  includ¬ 
ing  mushrooms;  an  excrescence  growing  on  the  trunk 
of  trees,  used  for  tinder,  in  dyeing,  ancl  in  medicine; 
touchwood.  —  Agaric  mineral.  A  deposit  of  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime.  [Gr.  agarikon.] 

Agate,  ag'et,  n.  A  precious  stone,  variety  of  quartz. 
( Print.)  A  kind  of  type,  larger  than  pearl  and  small¬ 
er  than  nonpareil;  —  in  England  called  ruby.  [Gr. 
achates,  fr.  the  river  Achates.] 

flgir*  This  line  is  printed 
in  the  type  called  agate. 

Agatine,  -tin,  a.  Pert,  to 
or  resembling,  agate.— Ag'- 
atize,  -tiz,  v.  t.  [agatized 
(-tlzd),  -tizinq.]  To  con¬ 
vert  into,  etc.  —  Ag'aty,  -tT, 
a.  Of  the  nature  of,  etc. 

Agave,  a-ga've,  n.  A  genus 
of  plants ;  the  American 
aloe,  or  century  plant,  from 
the  juice  of  which  the  liq¬ 
uor  pulque  is  made.  [F., 
fr.  Gr.  agauos,  noble.] 

Age,  aj,  n.  Whole  duration 
of  a  being;  the  part  of  one’s 
life,  previous  to  a  given  time; 
the  latter  part  of  life;  legal 
maturity  ;  a  particular  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  in  history;  the 
people  of  a  particular  period:  hence,  a~gencration ;  a 
century ;  era.— v.  i.  To  grow  old ;  to  show  marks  of  age. 
[F.  age,  OF.  aage,  edage,  L.  setas.]  —  Aged,  a'jed,  a. 
Advanced  in  age;  old;  ancient.  —  n.  pi.  Old  persons. 
— Agedly,  a'jed-lf,  adv.  Like  an  aged  person. 

Agendum,  a-jen'dum,  n. ;  pi.  Agen'da,  -dd.  Some¬ 
thing  to  be  done;  a  memorandum-book  ;  a  ritual  or 
liturgy.  [L.] 

Agent,  a'jent,  n.  A  person  or  thing  that  acts  or  has 
power  to  act ;  one  intrusted  with  the  business  of  an¬ 
other  ;  a  substitute  ;  a  deputy  ;  a  factor  ;  an  active 
power  or  cause.  [L.  agens,  agentis,  fr.  agere,  to  do.] 

—  A'gentship,  n.  The  office  of  an  agent;  agency.  — 
A'gency,  a'jen-sY,  n.  Quality  or  state  of,  etc.;  instru¬ 
mentality;  office  or  dutie_s  of,  etc.;  bureau  of,  etc. 

Agglomerate,  ag-glom'er-at,  v.  t.  To  wind  into  a 
ball  ;  to  gather  into  a  mass.  —  v.  i.  To  collect  into  a 
ball.  [L.  ad  and  glomerare,  fr.  glomus,  ball.]  —  Ag- 
glom'era'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Agglutinate,  ag-glu'tf-nat,  v.  t.  To  glue  or  cause  to 
adhere  ;  to  unite  hy  causing  adhesion.  [L.  ad  and 
glutinare,  fr.  gluten,  glue.]  —  Agglu'tina'tion,  n. 
Act  of  uniting,  or  state  of  being  united.  (Lang.) 
Union  of  several  words  in  one  compound  vocable.  — 
Agglu'tina'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Tending  to  unite.  —  Agglu'- 
tinant,  a.  Uniting.—  n.  A  viscous  adhesive  substance. 

Aggrandize,  ag'gran-dlz,v.  t.  [aggrandized  (-dizd), 
-dizing.]  To  enlarge;  to  make  great  or  greater  in 
power,  rank,  honor,  etc.;  to  augment;  exalt ;  in¬ 
crease.  [L.  ad  and  grand is,  great.]  —  Aggrandize¬ 
ment,  -gran'diz-ment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being, 
etc.  —  Ag'grandFzer,  n.  One  who,  etc. 

Aggravate,  ag'gra-vat,  v.  t.  To  make  worse,  more 
severe,  more  enormous;  to  enhance;  to  give  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  representation  of;  to  provoke  or  irritate; 
to  tease.  [L.  ad  and  gravis,  heavy.]  —  Aggravation, 
-va'shun,  n.  Act  of,  or  that  which,  etc.  ;  exagger¬ 
ated  representation  ;  provocation  ;  irritation. 

Aggregate,  ag'gre-gat,  v.  t.  To  bring  together :  to 
collect  into  a  sum  or  mass ;  to  accumulate,  pile. 

—  a.  Formed  by  parts  collected.  (Law.)  United 
in  one  body  corporate.  —  n.  An  assemblage  of  par¬ 
ticulars;  sum  total  ;  lump.  [L.  ad  and  grex,  gregis, 
flock.]  — Ag'gregately,  adv.  —  Aggregation,  n.  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Ag'gregative,  -tiv,  a. 
Causing  aggregation  ;  collective.  —  Ag'grega'tively, 
adv.  —  Ag'gregator,  -ter,  n.  One  who,  etc. 

Aggress,  ag-gres',  v.  t.  [aggressed  (-grest'),  -dress¬ 
ing.]  To  make  a  first  attack  ;  to  begin  a  quarrel.— 
n.  Attack.  [L.  ad  and  gredi,  gressum,  to  step.]  — 
Aggres'sion,  -gresh'un,  n.  First  attack  ;  act  lead¬ 
ing  to  controversy;  invasion;  encroachment. —  Ag- 
gres'sive,  -siv,  a.  Tending  to,  etc.  —  Aggres'sively, 
adv.  —  Aggres'siveness,  «.—  Aggres'sor,  -s5r,  n. 
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Aggrieve,  ag-grev',  v.  t.  [aggrieved  (-grSvd'), -griev¬ 
ing.]  To  give  pain  to  ;  to  afflict ;  to  oppress  or  in¬ 
jure  ;  to  harrass.  [L.  at/  and  gravis ,  heavy.]  — Ag- 
griev'ance,  n._  Injury;  grievance. 

Aggroup,  ag-groop',  v.  t.  To  bring  together,  group. 

Aghast,  a-giist',  a.  or  adv.  Struck  with  amazement; 
stupefied  witli  sudden  fright  or  horror.  [AS.  gws- 
tan,  to  terrify.] 

Agile,  aj'il,  a.  Quick  of  motion;  nimble;  lively; 
brisk.  [L.  agihs,  fr.  agere ,  to  act.]  —  Ag'ileness, 
Agility,  a-jil'Y-tT,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc. 

Agio,  a'jY-o,  n.;  pi.  A'gios,  -oz.  (Com.)  Difference 
in  value  between  metallic  and  paper  money,  or  be¬ 
tween  different  coinages ;  premium  ;  sum  given 
above  the  nominal  value.  [It.  aggio ,  agio,  exchange, 
discount.]  —  A'giotage,  n.  Maneuvers  of  specula¬ 
tors  to  raise  or  depress  the  funds;  stock-jobbing. 

Agist,  a-jist',  v.  i.  To  take  another's  cattle  to  graze. 
(OF.  giste,  place  to  lie  down  in,  fr.  L.  jacere,  to 
lie.]  —  Agist'ment,  n.  (Law.)  Taking  and  feeding 
of  others  cattle  ;  price  paid  for  such  feeding. 

Agitate,  aj'Y-tat,  v.  t.  To  move  with  a  violent  irreg¬ 
ular  action  ;  to  shake  ;  to  disturb  or  excite  ;  to  dis¬ 
cuss  earnestly;  to  consider  on  all  sides  ;  to  revolve, 
debate.  [L.  agitare,  to  put  in  motion.]  —  Agita'tion, 
«.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. ;  perturbation  of 
mind  ;  discussion.  —  Agita'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Having 
power  or  tendency  to,  etc.  —  Agita'tor,  -tSr,  n. 

Aglow,  a-glo',  adv.  1  lot ;  bright  with  warmth; glowing. 

Aglutition,  ag-lu-tish'un,  n.  (Pathol.)  Inability  to 
swallow.  [Ur.  a  priv.  and  D.  glutire,  glutitum,  to 
swallow.) 

Agnail,  ag'nal,  n.  Inflammation  round  a  nail;  a  whit¬ 
low.  [AS.  angnsegl,  fr.  ange,  compressed,  nsegl,  nail.] 

Agnate,  ag'nat,  a.  (Law.)  Related  on  the  father’s 
side. — n.  A  male  relation  by  the  father's  side.  [F. 
agnat,  fr.  L.  ad  and  nasci ,  natum,  to  be  born.]  — 
Agna'tion,  n.  Descent  in  the  male  line.  —  Agna'tic, 
«.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Agnomen,  ag-no'men,  a.  A  name  added,  among  the 
Romans,  in  celebration  of  some  exploit.  [L.] 

Agnostic,  ag-nos'tik,  a.  Professing  ignorance  ;  in¬ 
volving  no  dogmatic  assertion  ;  leaving  undeter¬ 
mined.  —  n.  One  who,  etc.  [Gr.  a.  priv.  and  gnos- 
tikos,  knowing,  fr.  gignoskein,  to  know.]  —  Agnost¬ 
icism,  n.  The  condition  of  neither  affirming  nor 
denying,  on  the  score  of  ignorance.  (Theol.)  The 
doctrine  that  the  existence  of  a  personal  Deity  can  be 
neither  asserted  nor  (tenied,  proved  nor  disproved, 
because  of  the  limits  of  the  human  mind,  or  of  the 
insufficiency  of  evidence,  —  opp.  to  atheism  and  to 
theism;  also,  the  belief  of  a  Christian  sect  of  the 
third  century,  that  God  did  not  know  all  things. 

Agnus  Dei,  ag'nus  de'I.  (liom.  Cath.  Church.)  A 
cake  of  wax  bearing 
the  figure  of  a  lamb  ; 
also  a  prayer  begin¬ 
ning  with  these  words. 

[L.,  lamb  of  God.] 

Ago,  a-go',  adv.  or  a. 

Past;  gone.  [AS. 
agan,  to  pass  away.] 

Agog,  a-gog',  a.  or  adv. 

Highly  excited  by 
eagerness  after  an  ob¬ 
ject.  [W.  gog,  activity, 
fr.  gogi,  to  agitate.] 

Agoing,  a-go'ing,  p.  pr. 

In  motion  ;  going  ; 
ready  to  go. 

Agony,  ag'o-nY,  n.  Pain 
that  causes  writhing 
or  contortions  of  the  body,  like  those  in  athletic  con¬ 
tests  ;  anguish;  pang.  [Gr.  agonia,  causing  writhing, 
fr.  agon ,  contest.]  —  Ag'onist,  n.  One  who  con¬ 
tends  for  the  prize  in  public  games.  —  Ag'onism, 
-nizm,  n.  Contention  for,  etc.  —  Agonist'ic,  -ical,  a. 
Relating  to  prize-fighting,  or  to  bodily  or  mental 
contest.  —  Ag'onize,  v.  i.  [agonized  (-nizd),  -ni- 
ziNO.)  To  writhe  with  agony;  to  suffer  anguish.  — 
v.  t.  To  distress;  to  torture.  —  Ag'onizingly,  adv. 

Agrarian,  a-gra'rY-an,  a.  Relating  or  tending  to 
equal  division  of  lands.  (Bot.)  Growing  wild.  —n. 
One  who  favors  equal  division  of  property.  [L. 
agrarius,  fr.  ager,  afield.]  —  Agra'rianism,  n.  Equal 
division,  etc.  ;  the  principles  of  agrarians. 

Agree,  a-gre',  v.  i.  [agreed  (-gred'),  agreeing.] 
To  harmonize  in  opinion,  statement,  or  action  ;  to 
yield  assent,  come  to  terms,  resemble.  (Gram.)  To 
correspond  in  gender,  number,  case,  or  person.  [F. 
agrder,  fr.  gre,  good-will;  L.  grains,  pleasing.]  — 


Agree'able,  a.  Suitable;  in  pursuance  or  accord¬ 
ance  ;  pleasing  ;  ready  to  agree.  —  Agree'abil'ity, 
Agree'ableness,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc.  —  Agree'- 
ably,  adv.  —  Agree'ment,  n.  A  state  of,  etc.  (Gram.) 
Concord  of  one  word  with  another  in  gender,  num¬ 
ber,  etc.  (Law.)  Union  of  minds  in  a  tiling  done  or 
to  be  done  ;  a  bargain,  compact,  or  contract. 
Agrestic,  a-gres'tik,  -tical,  a.  Pert,  to  the  fields;  un¬ 
polished;  rustic.  [L.  agrestis,  fr.  ager,  field.] 
Agriculture,  ag'rY-kul-chdbr,  n.  The  art  or  science  of 
cultivating  the  ground;  tillage;  husbandry.  —  Ag¬ 
ricultural,  a.  —  Agriculturist,  n.  One  skilled  in, 
etc.  [L.  ager ,  field,  and  cultura,  cultivation.] 
Agrimony,  ag'rY-mo-m,  n.  A  wild  plant  having  yel¬ 
low  flowers.  [LL.  agrimonia.] 

Agrin,  a-grin',  adv.  In  the  act  of  grinning. 
Agriology,  ag-rl-oKo-jl,  n.  The  comparative  study  of 
human  customs,  esp.  of  men  in  their  natural  state. 
—  Agriol'ogist,  n.  A  student  of,  etc.  [Gr.  agrios, 
wild,  fr.  agros ,  field,  and  logos ,  discourse.] 

Agrostis,  a-gros'tis,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses; 
her.t-grass;  red-top.  [Gr.  agrostis,  grass.]  —  Ag  ros- 
tog'raphv,  Ag'rostol'ogy,  n.  A  description  of  the 

Brasses ;  that  part  of  botany  relating  to  the  grasses. 
Gr.  graphein,  to  write;  logos,  discourse.] 

Aground,  a-grownd',  adv.  On  the  ground;  stranded. 
Agrypnia.  a-grip'nY-a,  n.  (Med.)  Sleeplessness.  — 
Agrypnot'ic,  a.  Preventing  sleep.  —  n.  Anything 
which,  etc.  [Gr.  agrupnos,  sleepless.] 

Ague,  a'gu,  n.  Chilliness;  an  intermittent  fever,  at¬ 
tended  hy  alternate  cold  and  hot  fits.  —  Anguish,  a. 
[F.  aigu,  sharp,  L-  acu/as.] 

Agynous,  aj'l-nus,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  fecundating, 
hut  not  fruit-bearing,  organs;  male.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and 
gune,  woman.] 

Ah,  ii,  interj.  An  exclamation,  expressive  of  surprise, 
pity,  contempt,  joy,  pain,  etc.  [F.,  L.]  —  Aha, 
a-hii',  interj.  An  exclamation  expressing  triumph, 
contempt,  or  simple  surprise. 

Ahead,  a-ned',  adv.  Farther  forward;  onward. 

Ahoy,  a-hoi',  interj.  A  sailor’s  call  to  attract  attention. 
Ahull,  a-hul',  adv.  With  the  sails  furled,  and  the 
helm  lashed  on  the  lee  side. 

Ai,  ii'e,  n.  The  three-toed  sloth,  named  from  its  cry. 
Aid,  ad.  v.  t.  To  support,  by  furnishing  means  to 
effect  a  purpose  or  prevent  evil  ;  to  assist,  succor, 
befriend. — n.  Help;  the  person  or  thing  that  aids; 
an  aid-de-camp.  [F.  aider,  fr.  L.  adjutare ,  to 
help.]  —  Aid'ance,  n.  Assistance;  help.  —  Aid-de- 
camp,  ad'de-kiix,  n. ;  pi.  Aids-de-camp,  adz-.  (Mil.) 
One  who  assists  a  general  officer  in  his  military 
duties.  [F.]—  Aid'er,  n.  —  Aid'ful,  -ful,  a. 

Aigret,  a'gret,  Aigrette',  n.  The  small  white  heron; 
the  egret;  a  tuft,  as  of  feathers,  diamonds,  etc. 
(Bot.)  The  feathery  down  of  a  thistle.  [F.] 
Aiguille,  ii'gweel,  n.  A  sharp  rock  or  mountain  top. 

[F.,  a  needle,  fr.  L.  acicula,  dim.  of  aeas.] 

Ail,  al,  v.  t.  [ailed  (aid),  ailing.]  To  affect  with 
pain,  physical  or  mental;  to  trouble. — v.  i.  To 
feel  pain;  to  be  troubled.  —  Ail,  Ail'ment,  n.  Slight 
disease;  indisposition;  pain.  [AS.  eglan,  to  pain.] 
Ailantus,  a-lan'tus,  n.  A  genus  of  trees,  native  of 
India  and  China;  —  commonly,  but  improperly, 
spelt  ailanthus.  [Malay,  ailanto,  1.  e.,  tree  of  heaven.] 
Ailurus,  a-lu'rus,  n.  The  panda,  a  carnivorous  quad¬ 
ruped  of  India,  similar  to  the  raccoon.  [Gr.  ailouros, 
a  cat.] 

Aim,  am,  v.  i.  [aimed  (amd),  aiming.]  To  point  with 
a  missive  weapon ;  to  direct  the  intention  or  pur¬ 
pose.  —  v.  t.  To  direct  or  point,  as  a  weapon;  to  di¬ 
rect  to  a  particular  object.  —  n.  The  pointing  or 
directing  to  an  object,  with  a  view  to  hit  or  affect 
it;  the  point  to  be  hit,  or  affected;  intention:  direc¬ 
tion  ;  end;  endeavor.  —  Aim'less,  a.  —  Aim'lessly, 
adv.  [OF.  sesmer,  fr.  L.  sestimare,  to  estimate.] 

Air,  ar,  n.  The  fluid  we  breathe;  the  atmosphere;  a 
gas,  as,  fixed  air;  a  light  breeze;  look  or  mien. 
(Mus.)  A  melody  or  tune.  — n.  pi.  An  affected,  vain 
manner.  -  ».  t.  [aired  (aid),  airing.]  To  expose 
to  the  air;  to  ventilate.  [F.,  fr.  L.  and  Gr.  aer .]  — 
Air'ing,  n.  Exposure  to  air;  an  excursion  in  the 
open  air. —  Airy,  ar'T,  a.  Pert,  to,  made  of,  or  re¬ 
sembling  air;  high  in  air  :  exposed  to  the  air;  un¬ 
substantial;  frivolous;  lively.  (Faint.)  Having  the 
light  and  aerial  tints  true  to  nature.  —  Air'ily,  adv. 
In  an  airy  manner;  gayly.  — Air'iness,  n.  Openness 
to  the  air;  levity;  gayety.  —  Air'bath,  n.  An  ar¬ 
rangement  for  drying  substances  in  air  of  any  de¬ 
sired  temperature. - bed,  n.  An  air-tight  bag,  in¬ 

flated,  and  used  as  a  bed.  — bladder,  n.  An  organ 
in  fishes,  containing  air,  by  which  their  buoyancy 
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is  regulated.  —  -brake,  n.  (Mach.)  A  contrivance 
for  stopping  the  motion  of  car-wheels  by  the  use  of 
compressed  air.  —  -brick,  n.  An  iron  box  of  the 
size  of  a  brick,  built  into  walls  for  ventilation.— 
-cells,  n.  pi.  Cavities  for  air  in  the  leaves,  stems,  etc., 
of  plants  ;  minute  bronchial  cells,  in  animals  ;  air- 
sacs.  — drain,  n.  A  space  round  the  walls  of  a  build¬ 
ing, to  prevent  dampness. — gun,  n.  A  gun  discharged 
by  the  elastic  force  of  air.  - — hole,  n.  An  opening 
for  air;  a  hole  produced  by  a  bubble  of  air.  — plant, 
n.  A  plant  apparently  nourished  by  air  only;  an 

epiphyte. - poise,  -poiz,  n. 

An  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  weight  of  the 
air. - pump,  n.  A  ma¬ 

chine  for  exhausting  the  air 
from  vessels.  — sacs,  71.pl. 

Receptacles  for  air  in  the 
bodies  of  birds,  which  com¬ 
municate  with  the  lungs,  , 

and  render  the  body  spe-  Air-pump. 

cifically  lighter. - shaft,  n.  A  passage  for  air  into  a 

mine.  — tight,  a.  Impermeable  to  arr.  — trunk,  n. 
A  ventilating  shaft,  opened  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
roof.  —  -vessels,  n.  Vessels  in  plants  or  animals, 
which  convey  air. 

Aisle,  II,  n.  (Arch.)  The  wing  of  a  building;  a  lateral 
division  of  a  church,  separated  from  the  nave  by 
piers;  a  passage  in  a  church,  etc,  into  which  pews  or 
seats  open.  —  Aisled,  lid,  «.  Having  aisles.  [F., 
a  wing,  fr.  L.  ala.] 

Ait,  at,  Eyot,  i'ot,  n.  A  small  island.  [Icel.  ey,  island.] 

Aitiology,  i-tY-ol'o-jY,  n.  The  doctrine  of  efficient,  as 
opposed  to  final,  causes.  [Gr.  aitia ,  a  cause.] 

Ajar,  a-jiir',  ad v.  Partly  open,  as  a  door.  [AS.  an 
cyri'e,  on  the  turn.] 

Akee,  a-ke'  n.  A  tree  of  Guinea,  transplanted  to  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America;  its  fruit. 

Akimbo,  a-kim'bo,  a.  With  elbow  bent  outward.  [W. 
cam,  crooked,  and  E.  boiv.] 

Akin,  a-kin',  a.  Related  by  blood;  allied  by  nature. 

Alabaster,  al'a-bas-tSr,  n.  (Min.)  A  compact  variety 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  of  fine  texture.  — a. 
Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  etc.  [Gr.  alabastron.) 

Alack,  a-lak',  Alackaday,  a-lak'a-da,  interj.  Excla¬ 
mations  expressive  of  sorrow. 

Alacrity,  a-lak'rY-tY,  n.  Cheerful  readiness;  ardor; 
liveliness;  promptitude.  [L.  alacritas ,  fr.  alacer,  al- 
acris,  lively.]— Alac'rify,  -rT-fT,  v.  t.  To  make  lively. 

Alamode,  al-a-mod',  adv.  According  to  the  mode  or 
fashion.  —  n.  A  thin,  gloss}',  black  silk.  [F.] 

Alantine,  a-lan'tin,  n.  A  starchy  substance;  inuline. 

Alarm,  a-liirni',  n.  A  summons  to  arms;  a  notice  of 
approaching  danger;  surprise  with  fear  or  terror;  ap¬ 
prehension  ;  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  awaking 
persons  from  sleep.  —  v.  t.  [alarmed  (a-liirmd'), 
alarming.]  To  call  to  arms  for  defense;  to  fill  with 
apprehension  ;  to  disturb.  —  Alarm'ingly,  adv.  — 
Alarm'ist,  n.  One  who  intentionallv  excites  alarm. 
[F.  alarme,  fr.  It.  all'  arme,  to  arms!]"-  Alarm'-bell, 

w.  A  bell  that  gives  notice  of  danger. - clock, 

n.  A  clock  made  to  ring  at  a  particular  hour.  — 
-gauge,  -gaj,  n.  A  contrivance  applied  to  boilers  to 
show  when  the  steam  is  too  strong  or  water  too  low. 

- post,  n.  A  place  to  which  troops  repair  in  case  of 

alarm.  —  -watch,  n.  A  watch  that  can  be  set  to 
strike  at  a  particular  hour. —Alarum,  a-lii'rum,  n. 
Same  as  Alarm;  —  applied  to  a  contrivance  attached 
to  a  clock  for  calling  attention. 

Alary,  al'a-rY,  a.  Wing-like.  [L.  ala,  a  wing.]  — 
Alate,  a'lat,  A  Gated,  a.  Winged;  having  expan¬ 
sions  like  wings. 

Alas,  a-las',  interj.  An  exclamation  expressive  of  sor¬ 


row,  pity,  concern, 
or  apprehension  of 
evil.  [F.  hdlas,  L. 
ah!  and  lassus , 
weary.] 

Alb,  alb,  n.  An  ec¬ 
clesiastical  vest¬ 
ment  of  white  lin¬ 
en.—  Alb  -  Sunday, 
n.  Low-Sunday,  the 
first  Sunday  after 
Easter,  when  per¬ 
sons  newly  b  a  p- 
tized  wore  albs  m 
church.  [L.  albus, 
white.] 

Albatross,  al'ba-tros,  n. 


Albatross. 

A  very  large  web-footed  sea¬ 


bird  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  [Pg.  alcatraz.] 


Albata,  al-ba'td,  n.  German  silver,  an  alloy  of  cop¬ 
per,  zinc  (or  tin),  and  nickel. 

Albeit,  awl-be'it,  conj.  Although;  be  it  so;  notwith¬ 
standing. 

Albelen,  al'be-len,  n.  A  fish  of  the  trout  species. 

Albertype,  al'ber-tlp,  n.  A  picture  printed  from  a 
gelatine  plate  prepared  by  means  of  a  photographic 
negative.  [From  Albert,  of  Munich,  the  inventor.] 

Albescent,  al-bes'ent,  a.  Becoming  white  ;  whitish. 
[L.  albescere,  to  grow  white.]  —  Albes'cence,  n.  Tho 
act  of  becoming,  etc. 

Albicore,  al'bY-kor,  n.  A  sea  fish  of  the  tunny  or 
mackerel  kind.  [F.J 

Albification,  aPbY-fY-ka'shun,  n.  Act  of  whitening,  or 
making  white.  [L.  albus,  white,  and  facere,  to 
make.] 

Albigenses,  aPbY-jen'sez,  n.  pi.  A  party  of  reformers, 
who  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome  in  the 
12th  century;  —  so  called  from  Albi,  in  Languedoc. 

Albino,  al-bi'no,  n. ;  pi.  Albi'nos.  A  person  or  ani¬ 
mal  having  preternatural  whiteness  of  skin,  flaxen 
hair,  and  pink  iris.  [L.  albus.]  —  Albinism,  al'bl- 
nizm.w.  State  orcondition  of,  etc.  (Bot.)  A  whitish 
condition  of  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants.— 
Albinis'tic,  Albinot'ic,  a.  Affected  with  albinism. 

Albion,  al'bY-un,  n.  A  poetic  name  of  England, — 
from  its  white  chalk  cliffs.  [L.  albus.) 

Albolith,  al'bo-lith,  n.  A  kind  of  artificial  stone. 

Albora,  al-bo'ra,  n.  A  kind  of  itch  or  leprosy. 

Albugineous,  al-bu-jin'Y-us,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  white 
of  an  egg,  and  hence  to  the  white  of  the  eye. 

Album,  al'bum,  n.  A  blank  book,  for  the  insertion  of 
autographs,  photographs,  literary  memorials,  etc. 
[L.,  a  white  tablet,  fr.  albus.] 

Albumen,  al-bu'men,  n.  (Bot.)  Nourishing  matter 
found  in  seeds.  (Physiol.)  A  substance  existing 
nearly  pure  in  the  white  of  egg,  and  its  chief  com¬ 
ponent.  [L.,  fr.  albus.]  —  Albu'menize,  -Tz,  v.  t. 
(Photog.)  To  cover  or  impregnate  with,  etc.  — 
Albumin'iform,  a.  Formed  like,  or  resembling,  etc. 

—  Albu'minim'eter,  n.  An  instrument  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  albumen  in  a  liquid.  —  Albu'minum, 
n.  (Chem.)  Substance  of  cells  inclosing  the  white 
of  eggs.  —  Albu'minoid,  n.  pi.  A  substance  resem¬ 
bling  albumen;  a  proteid.  —  Albu'minous,  a.  Pert, 
to,  etc. 

Alburnum,  al-bgr'num,  11.  The  white  and  softer  part 
of  wood  next  to  the  bark;  sap-wood.  [L.,fr.  albus.] 

Alcahest,  Alkahest,  al'ka-hest,  n.  A  pretended  uni¬ 
versal  solvent  or  menstruum  of  the  alchemists. 

Alcaid,  al-kad',  n.  In  Spain,  the  governor  of  a  castle, 
fort,  or  the  like;  a  jailer  or  warden. 

Alcalde,  al-kal'de,  n.  In  Spain,  a  magistrate  or  judge. 

Alcedo,  al-se'do,  n.  A  perching  bird;  kingfisher.  [L.l 

Alchemy,  al'ke-ml,  n.  Occult  chemistry;  an  ancient 
science  which  aimed  to  transmute  base  metals  into 
gold,  find  the  universal  medicine,  etc.  [Ar.  al-kimid , 
Gr.  chemeia,  fr.  cheein,  to  pour.]  —  Alchem'ic,  -ical, 
a.  Relating  to  alchemy.  —  Alchem'ically,  adv. — 
AKchemist,  n.  One  versed  in,  etc.  —  Alchemist'- 
ical,  a. 

Alcohol,  al'ko-hol,  n.  Pure  or  highly  rectified  spirits; 
ardent  spirits  in  general.  [Ar.  af-kahal  or  at-kohl, 
kahdl,  fine  powder  of  antimony.  The  meaning  has 
been  extended  from  “fine  powder”  to  “rectified 
spirit.”]  —  AKcoholate,  -at,  n.  A  salt  containing, 
etc.  —  Alcohol'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  A1 'coholism, 
«.  (Med.)  A  diseased  condition  of  the  system, 
from  continued  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  —  Al'co- 
holize,  v.  t.  To  convert  into  alcohol.  —  Alcohol'- 
meter,  AFcoholom'oter,  n.  An  instrument  for  de¬ 
termining  the  strength  of  spirits. 

Alcoran.  See  Koran. 

Alcove,  al'kov  or  al-kov',  n.  A  recess,  or  part  of  a 
room,  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  partition.  [F., 
fr.  Ar.  cd^jobbah,  tent,  vault.] 

Aldehyde,  al'de-hld,  n.  A  volatile  liquid  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol.  [From  al(cohol),  L.  de, 
from,  and  hyd(rogen),  i.  e.,  alcohol  from  which 
hydrogen  has  been  taken.] 

Alder,  awl'der,  n.  A  tree  or  shrub  of  several  varieties. 
[AS.  air,  L.  alnus.] 

Alderman,  awl'der-man,  n. ;  pi.  Al'dermen.  A  mag¬ 
istrate  or  officer  of  a  city  or  town  corporation.  [AS. 
ealdorman,  fr.  ealdor,  an  elder. — Alderman'ic,  a. 

—  Al'dermancy,  Al'dermanship,  n.  Office  of  aider- 
man. 

Ale,  al,  n.  A  liquor  made  from  malt  by  fermentation; 
an  English  country  festival,  so  called' from  the  liquor 
drunk.  [AS.  ealu.]  —  Ale-conner,  -kon'ner,  n.  An 
inspector  of  ale-house  measures.  —  -hoof,  -hdbf,  n. 
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Ground-ivy,  formerly  used  in  making  ale,  instead  of 
hops.  — house,  n.  A  place  where 
ale  is  retailed.  —  -wife,  n.  A 
woman  who  keeps  an  ale-house. 

Alee,  a-le',  adv.  (Naut.)  On  the 
side  opposite  to  the  side  on  which 
the  wind  strikes,  [a,  on,  and  lee, 
fr.  AS.  hied,  shelter.] 

Alembic,  a-lem'bik,  n.  A  chemi¬ 
cal  vessel,  formerly  used  in  dis¬ 
tillation.  [Ar.  alahbiq,  a  still,  fr. 

Gr.  ambix ,  cup,  cup  of  a  still.  1 
Alert,  a-lSrt',  a.  Watchful ;  vigi- 
lant ;  moving  with  celerity.  —  AlemDic. 

Upon  the  alert.  Upon  the  watch.  —  Alert'ly ,  adv. 

—  Alert'ness,  n.  Briskness;  watchfulness:  prompt¬ 
itude;  nimbleness.  [It.  all',  on  the,  and  erta.  erect. ) 

Alethiology,  aPe-thl-ol'o-jl,  n.  The  science  of  truth 
and  evidence.  [Gr.  aletheia,  truth,  and  logos,  dis¬ 
course.] 

Alethoscope,  a-leth'o-skop,  n.  An  instrument  for 
viewing  pictures  by  means  of  a  lens,  so  as  to  present 
them  in  their  natural  proportions.  [Gr.  alethes, 
true,  and  skovein,  to  view.] 

Alewife,  al'wlf,  n. ;  pi.  Ale'wives,  -wlvz.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  fish  resembling  a  herring,  find,  aloof.] 
Alexandrine,  al'egz-an'drin,  n.  A  verse  of  twelve  syl¬ 
lables,  or  six  iambic  feet;  —  so  called  from  a  French 
poem  on  the  life  of  Alexander. 

Alexipharmic,  a-leks'Y-far'mik,  a.  That  expels  or 
resists  poison;  antidotal.  [Gr.  alexein,  to  keep  off, 
and  pharma/con,  drug,  poison.]  —  Alexiter'ic,  -ical, 
-tCr'Y-kal,  a.  Resisting  poison. 

Alfalfa,  al-fal'fa,  n.  A  perennial  plant,  allied  to  clover. 
[Sp.] 

Alga,  al'ga,  n. ;  pi.  Alo>£,  al'je.  A  grand  division  of 
cryptogamic  plants,  embracing  sea-weeds.  [L.]  — 
Ai'goid,  a.  Resembling,  etc.  —  Algol'ogist,  n.  One 
versed  in ,  etc.  — Al'gous,  -gus,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 
Algarot,  al'ga-rot,  n.  An  emetic  powder,  prepared 
irom  antimony.  [From  Algarotti,  its  inventor.] 
Algebra,  al'ie-Dra,  «.  (Math.)  That  branch  of  an¬ 
alysis  wdiicn  investigates  the  relations  and  properties 
of  numbers  by  means  of  letters  and  other  symbols. 

—  Algebraic,  -bra'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  performed 
by,  etc.  — Algebra'ically,  adv.  By  means  of,  etc.— 
Al'gebraist,  n.  One  skilled  in,  etc.  [Ar.  jabara,  to 
bind  together,  consolidate.! 

Algid,  al'jid,  a.  Chilled  with  cold.  —  Al'gide,  -jid,  a. 
Characterized  by  great  coldness,  said  of  certain  dis¬ 
eases.  —  Algid'ity,  n.  —  Algific,  -jif'ik,  a.  Produ¬ 
cing  cold.  —  Al'gor,  -gor,  n.  (Med.)  Unusual  cold¬ 
ness;  chill  at  the  onset  of  fever.  [L.  algidus,  cold.l 
Algorism,  aKgo-rizrn,  Algorithm,  -rithm,  n.  (Maui.) 
The  art  of  computing  m  any  particular  way.  [Sp. 
algoritmo.] 

Algiiazil,  al-ga-zel',  n.  A  Spanish  officer  of  justice. 
Alias,  a'lf-as,  adv.  Otherwise;  otherwise  called;  —  a 
term  used  in  legal  proceedings  to  connect  the  differ¬ 
ent  names  of  a  party  who  has  gone  by  two  or  sev¬ 
eral,  and  whose  true  name  is  doubtful.  —  n.  (Law.) 
A  second  or  further  writ  issued  after  one  has  expired 
without  effect ;  an  assumed  name.  [L.] 

Alibi,  al'T-bi.  n.  (Law.)  When  one  on  trial  for  crime 
shows  that  he  was  elsewhere  when  the  act  was  com¬ 
mitted,  he  is  said  to  prove  an  alibi;  hence,  the  de¬ 
fense  under  which  this  proof  is  made.  [L.,  else¬ 
where.] 

Alien,  al'yen,  a.  Not  belonging  to  the  same  country; 
foreign;  different  in  nature.  —  n.  A  foreigner;  a 
foreign-born  resident  of  a  country,  in  which  he  has 
not  citizenship.  [L.  alienus,  foreign,  fr.  alius,  other.] 

—  AFienabil'ity,  n.  Capacity  of  Deing  alienated. — 
Al'ienable,  a.  —  Al'ienage,  n.  State  of  being  an 
alien.  —  Al'ienate,  v.  t.  To  convey  or  transfer  to 
another,  as  title,  property,  or  right;  to  make  indif¬ 
ferent  or  averse;  to  estrange. — a.  Estranged.  — 
Al  iena'tion,  n.  (Law.)  A  transfer  of  title,  or  legal 
conveyance  of  property,  to  another.  State  of  being 
alienated  or  transferred  ;  estrangement,  as  of  the 
affections  ;  derangement  ;  insanity.  —  Alienator, 
-ter,  n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Aliene,  al-yen',  v.  t.  To 
convey  or  transfer,  as  property;  to  estrange.  —  Al¬ 
ienee,  al-ven-e',  n.  One  to  whom  a  thing  is  sold. 

—  Alienism,  al'yen-izm,  n.  State  of  being  an  alien. 
Alienist,  al'yen-ist,  n.  A  physician  who  makes  a 

specialty  of  insanity.  —  a.  Relating  to  insanity.  [F. 
alidnistc,  fr.  alidnd,  insane,  fr.  L.  alius,  other.] 
Aliferous,  a-lif'gr-us,  a.  Having  wings.  [L.  ala,  a 
wing,  and  ferre,  to  carry.]  —  Al'iform,  al'I-,  a. 
Having  the  shape  of  a  wing.  [L.  forma,  shape.] 


Alight,  a-llt',  v.  i.  To  get  dow  n  or  descend,  as  from 
on  horseback;  to  dismount;  to  fall  or  descend,  and 
settle,  or  lodge.  [AS.  Hhtan,  gelihtan.] 

Alight,  a-lit',  a.  Lighted;  hu ruing. 

Align,  a-lln',  v.  t.  [aligned  (-llnd'X  aligning.!  To 
adjust  or  form  by  a  line,  as  troops.  —  v.  t.  To  lorm 
inline.  —  v.  t.  (Engin.)  To  layout  the  ground-plan, 
as  of  a  road.  [L.  ad  and  linea,  line.] —  Align'ment, 
n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  line  of  adjustment. 
(Engin.)  Ground-plan  of  a  road.  [F.  alignement.] 

Alike,  a-llk',  a.  Having  resemblance;  similar;  with¬ 
out  difference.  —  adv.  [AS.  onlic,  anlic.) 

Aliment,  al'T-ment,  n.  That  which  feeds  or  supports; 
food;  support;  nutriment.  [L.  alimentum,  fr.  alere, 
to  feed.]  —  Aliment'al,  -ary,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  — 
AFimenta'tion,  n.  Act  or  power  of  affording,  etc.; 
state  of  being,  etc.—  Aliment'iveness,  n.  (Phren.) 
The  organ  of  appetite  for  food  or  drink.  [See 
Phrenology.] 

Alimony,  al'T-mo-nf,  n.  An  allowance  made  to  a 
wife  out  of  the  estate  of  a  husband  from  whom  she 
is  separated.  [L.  alimonia,  fr.  alere.]  —  Alimo'- 
nious,  -nt-us,  a.  Affording  food;  nourishing. 

Aliped,  al'Y-ped,  a.  Wing-footed.  —  n.  An  animal 
having  toes  connected  by  membranes  serving  aa 
wings,  as  the  bat.  [L.  ala  and  pes,  pedis,  foot.] 

Aliquant,  a  l' Y-k  want,  «.  Not  dividing  another  num¬ 
ber  without  a  remainder.  [L.  aliquantus,  some, 
moderate,  from  alius,  other,  and  quantus,  howT  great.] 

Aliquot,  ul'Y-k  wot,  a.  Dividing  exactly,  or  without 
remainder.  [L.  aliquot,  some,  several,  aliquoties, 
several  times.] 

Alive,  a-liv',  a.  Having  life;  not  dead;  susceptible. 

Alizarine,  a-liz'a-rin,  n.  A  coloring  principle  in  mad¬ 
der.  \Alizari,  Eastern  commercial  name  for  madder.] 

Alkahest.  See  Alcaiiest. 

Alkali,  al'ka-li  or  -IT,  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  a  class  of 
caustic  bases,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  alco¬ 
hol,  unite  with  oils  and  fats  to  form  soap,  neutralize 
and  change  reddened  litmus  to  blue.  [Ar.  al-f/ali, 
ashes  of  glasswort.]  —  Alkalify,  al-knl'Y-fi  or  al'ka- 
11-fi,  v.  t.  [alkalified  (-fid), -eying.]  To  form  or 
convert  into,  etc.  —  v.  i.  To  become  changed  into, 
etc.  —  Alkaligenous,  -lij'e-nus,  a.  Producing,  etc. 

—  Alkalim'eter,  n.  An  instrument  to  ascertain  the 
strength  or  purity  of,  etc.  [Gr.  metron,  measure.]  — 
Alkalim'etry,  n.  Art  of  ascertaining,  etc.  —  Al'« 
kaline,  -lin  or  -lin,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of,  etc. 

—  Alkalin'ity,  n.  Quality  which  constitutes,  etc. 

—  Alkaliza'tlon,  n.  The  act  of  rendering  alkaline 
by  impregnating  with,  etc.  —  Al'kalize,  -liz,  v.  t.. 
To  alkalify. —  Al'kaloid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salifiable 
base  existing  in  some  vegetables  as  a  proximate  prin¬ 
ciple.  — Alkaloid 'al,  a. 

Alkoran,  al'ko-ran,  n.  The  Mohammedan  Bible;  a 
tower  of  a  mosque  in  which  the  Koran  is  read. 

All,  awl,  a.  Every  one;  the  whole. —  adv.  Wholly; 
altogether.  —  n.  The  whole  number,  quantity,  or 
amount  ;  the  total.  [AS.  eall,  al .]  —  All  in  all. 
Every  thing  desired.  —  All  along.  Continually; 
regularly.  —  All  that.  A  collection  of  similar  things; 
et  csetera.  —  All-fools’ -day.  The  1st  of  April,  when 
it  is  a  custom  to  play  triclcs,  or  make  fools.  —  All- 
fours.  A  game  of  cards,  containing  four  changes. 
To  go  on  all  fours,  to  move  on  four  legs,  or  on  two 
legs  and  two  arms  or  hands.  —  All-hail.  All  health; 
a  phrase  of  salutation.  —  All-hallow,  -hallows,  -hal- 
lowmas.  All-Saints’-day.  —  All-hallow-tide.  The 
time  near  All-Saints’.  —  All-Saints’-day.  The  first 
day  of  November,  a  feast  in  honor  of  all  the  saints. 

—  All-souls’ -day.  The  second  of  November,  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  solemnity,  when  the  souls  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  are  prayed  for.  —  Allspice.  Au  aromatic  berry 
of  the  West  Indies.  —  All-sufficient.  Sufficient  for 
every  thing. —  All  told.  All  counted;  including  the 
whole  number.—  At  all.  A  phrase  of  enforcemeiwt 
or  emphasis,  signifying,  in  the  least;  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Allah,  al'la,  n.  Arabic  name  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Allantoine,  al-lan'to-in,  n.  A  substance  found  in  the 
allantoic  fluid;  allantoic  acid. —  Allantoid,  al-lan'- 
toid  or  al'lan-toid,  Allantois,  al-lan'tois  or  al'lan- 
tois,  n.  A  thin  membrane,  situated  between  the 
chorion  and  amnion,  around  the  fetus.  [Gr.  alias, 
gut,  and  eidos,  shape.]  —  Allanto'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Allay,  al-la',  v.  t.  [allayed  (-lad'),  allaying.]  To 
put  at  rest,  appease,  abate,  mitigate,  or  subdue. 
[Partly  fr.  AS.  alecgan,  to  lay  down,  depress ; 
partly  fr.  F.  allier,  to  ally,  mix.]  —  Allay 'er,  n. 
lie  who,  or  that  W'hich,  allays.  —  Allay'ment,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. ;  that  which,  etc. 
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Allay.  Sec  Alloy. 

Allege,  al-lej',  v.  t.  [alleged  (-lejd'),  alleging.] 
To  bring  forward  with  positiveness  ;  to  produce,  as 
an  argument,  plea,  or  excuse.  [L.  ad  and  legare , 
to  send,  dispatch.]  —  Allege'able,  n.  Capable  of 
being,  etc.  —  Allegation,  al-le-ga'shun,  n.  Positive 
declaration. 

Allegiance,  al-le'jans,  n.  Obligation  of  a  subject  to 
his  prince  or  government ;  loyalty.  [L.  ad  and 
hgare ,  to  bind.] 

Allegory,  al'le-go-rl,  n.  A  story  in  which  the  direct 
and  literal  meaning  is  not  the  real  or  principal  one, 
but  images  forth  some  important  truth;  figurative 
description.  [Gr.  alleyoria;  alios,  other,  and  ago- 
reuein,  to  harangue.]  —  Allegoric,  -gor'ik,  -ical,  a. 
In  the  manner  of,  etc.;  figurative.  —  Allegor'ically, 
adv.  —  Allegor'icalness,  n.  —  Al'legorist,  n  One 
who  teaches  by,  etc..  —  AlTegorize,  -nz,  v.  t.  [al¬ 
legorized  (-rlzd),  -rizing.]  To  form  or  turn  into, 
etc.  ;  to  understand  in  an  allegorical  sense. — v.  i. 
To  use,  etc.  —  Allegoriza'tion,  n. 

Allegretto,  al-la-gret'to,  a.  (Mus.)  Quicker  than  an¬ 
dante,  but  not  so  quick  as  allegro.  [It.] 

Allegro,  al-la'gro,  a.  (Mus.)  Quick,  brisk,  lively.  — 
n.  A  quick,  sprightly  strain  or  piece.  [It.] 
Alleluiah,  al-le-lu'ya,  n.  Praise  to  Jehovah.  [Sec 
Halleluiah.] 

Allemande,  al-le-mand',  n.  A  German  waltz.  (  Cook- 
erg .)  A  white  sauce.  [F.,  German.] 

Alleviate,  al-le'vT-at,  v.  t.  To  make  light  or  easy  to  be 
borne;  to  remove  in  part;  to  make  easier;  to  lessen, 
mitigate,  assuage,  allay.  [L  .ad  and  levis,  light.]  — 
Allevia'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  ;  mitigation.  —  Alle'- 
viative,  -tiv,a.and n.  That,  or  that  which,  alleviates. 
Alley,  al'lY,  n. ;  pi.  Alleys,  al'lTz.  A  walk  in  a  gar¬ 
den;  a  narrow  passage,  as  distinct  from  a  public 
street.  [F.  altec,  fr.  alter,  to  go.]  —  A  large  marble. 
[A  contr.  of  alabaster.] 

Alliaceous,  al-lY-a'slius,  a.  Pert,  to  garlic;  having  the 
smell  or  properties  of,  etc.  [L.  allium,  garlic.] 
Alliance.  See  under  Ally. 

Alligate,  al'lY-gat,  v.  t.  To  tie  together ;  to  unite. 
[L.  ad  and  ligare,  to  bind.] — Alligation,  n.  ( Arith .) 
A  rule  relating  to  the  compounding  of  different  in¬ 
gredients,  or  ingredients  of  different  qualities  or 
values. 

Alligator,  al-li-ga'ter,  n.  A  large  carnivorous  am¬ 
phibious  reptile,  of 
the  Saurian  family, 
peculiar  to  America. 

[Corrup.  fr.  Sp.  el 
lagarto ,  the  lizard.] 

Allineate,  al-lin'1-at, 
v.t.  (Surv.)  Toad- 
just  to  a  line  ;  to 
align.  See  Align. 

Allision,  al-lizh'un,  n. 

A  striking  against. 

[L.  ad  and  Ixdere,  to 
dash  against.]  Alligator. 

Alliteration,  al-lit'er-a'shun,  n.  Repetition  of  the 
same  letter  at  short  intervals.  —  Allit'erative,  -tiv, 
a.  Pe  b  to,  etc.  [L.  ad  and  litera,  letter  ] 

Allocate  al'lo-kat,  v.  t.  To  place,  set  apart,  allot. 
[L.  ad  and  locare,  to  place.]  —  Allocation,  n.  Act 
of  putting  one  thing  to  another  ;  admission  of  an 
article  of  account;  allowance  made  upon  an  account. 

—  Allocatur,  n.  (Law.)  Allowance  of  a  thing  or 
proceeding,  by  a  court  or  judicial  officer.  [LL.,  it  is 
allowed.] 

Allocution,  al-lo-ku'shun,  n.  An  address  ;  esp.  by  the 
pope  to  his  clergy.  [L.  ad  and  locutus,  spoken.] 
Allodium,  al-lo'dT-um,  n.  (Law.)  Freehold  estate; 
land  which  is  the  absolute  property  of  the  owner. 
[LL.,  fr.  OG.  od,  ot.,  AS.  end,  possession,  property.] 

—  Allo'dial,  a.  (Law.)  Pert,  to,  etc.;  free  of  rent 
or  service,  —  opp.  to  feudal. 

Allonge,  al-lunj',  v.  A  thrust  with  a  sword.  [F.,  fr. 

allanger,  to  lengthen,  L.  longus,  long.] 

Allopathy,  al-lop'a-thY,  n.  Employment  of  medicines 
to  produce  effects  opposite  to  those  resulting  from 
disease ;  the  ordinary  practice,  as  opp.  to  homeopathy. 
[Gr.  alios,  other,  and  pathos,  suffering.]  —  Allop'- 
athist,  al-lop'a-thist,  Al'lopath,  n.  A  practitioner  of, 
etc.  —  Allopath'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. —  Allopath'- 
ically,  adv. 

Alloquy,  al'lo-kwf,  n.  A  speaking  to,  but  not  with, 
another  or  others,  —  opp.  to  colloquy.  —  Allo'quial, 
a.  [L.  ad  and  loqui,  to  speak.] 

Allot,  al-lot',  v.  t.  To  divide  or  distribute,  as  by  lot; 
to  distribute  in  parts;  to  grant,  as  a  portion;  to  give, 


assign,  apportion.  —  Allot'ment,  n.  Act  of  allotting; 
part  allotted.  —  Allottee,  -te',  n.  One  to  whom  a 
thing  is  allotted.  [OF.  allotir ,  fr.  E.  lot.] 
Allotropism,  al-lof'ro-pizm,  Allot'ropy,  -pi,  n. 
( Chem.)  The  property  of  existing  in  two  or  more 
conditions  which  are  distinct  in  their  physical  or 
chemical  relations:  as  carbon,  which  appears  under 
the  forms  of  charcoal,  graphite,  and  diamond.  [Gr. 
alios,  other,  and  tropos,  way,  fr.  trepein,  to  turn.]  — 
Allotrop'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Allotriophagy,  aPlo-trl-of'a-jt,  n.  (Med.)  Depraved 
appetite;  longing  for  unsuitable  food.  [Gr.  allotnos. 
belonging  to  another,  strange,  and  phagein ,  to  eat.] 
Allow,  al-low',  v.  t.  [allowed  (-lowd'),  -lowing.] 
To  give,  afford,  or  yield;  acknowledge;  abate  or  de¬ 
duct;  grant  license  to;  permit;  show,  or  prove  to  be; 
to  approve  of,  justify.  —  v.  i.  To  make  abatement. 
[F.  allouer,  fr.  L.  ad  and  locare,  to  place.]  —  Allow '- 
able,  a.  Capable  of  being,  or  proper  to  be,  etc.  — 
Allow'ably,  adv.  —  Allow'ance,  n.  Act  of,  etc.; 
permission  or  license  ;  that  which  is  allowed  ;  a 
stated  quantity.  (A'aut.)  A  limited  quantitv  of 
meat  and  drink,  when  provisions  fall  short ;  abate¬ 
ment.  (Com.)  A  deduction  from  the  gross  weight 
of  goods.  —  v.  t.  [allowanced  (-anst),  -ancing.] 
To  put  upon  allowance. 

Alloxan,  al-loks'an,  n.  (Chem.)  A  product  of  the  ox¬ 
idation  of  uric  acid.  [From  all(antoine)  and  ox- 
(alic).]  —  Allox'anate,  -at,  n.  A  combination  of 
alloxanic  acid  and  a  base.  —  Alloxan'ic,  a.  Pert, 
to,  etc.,  —  applied  to  an  acid  obtained  by  the  action 
of  soluble  alkalies  on  alloxan.  —  Alloxan'tin,  -tine, 
-an'tin,  n.  A  substance  produced  by  acting  upon 
uric  acid  with  warm  and  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Alloy,  al-loi',  v.  t.  [alloyed  (-loid'),  -loying.] 
To  reduce  the  purity  of,  by  mixing  with  a  less  valua¬ 
ble  metal;  to  abate,  impair,  or  corrupt,  —  n.  Any 
compound  of  two  or  more  metals ;  a  baser  metal 
mixed  with  a  finer;  evil  mixed  with  good.  [F.  a 
la  loi  =  L.  ad  legem,  according  to  law.  This  word 
lias  been  confounded  with  allay,  and  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  attributed  to  it.]  —  Alloy'age,  n. 
Act  of  alloying;  mixture  of  different  metals. 

Allude,  al-lud',  v.  i.  To  refer  to  something  not  directly 
mentioned;  to  hint  by  remote  suggestions;  to  have 
reference,  advert  to.  [L.  ad  and  ludere,  to  play.]  — 
Allusion,  -lu'zlnin,  n.  Indirect  reference.  ( fthet .) 
A  figure  by  which  something  is  applied  to,  or  under¬ 
stood  of,  another,  on  account  of  some  similitude  be¬ 
tween  them.  —  Allu'sive,  -siv,  a.  Hinting  at;  refer¬ 
ring  to.  —  Allu'sively,  adv.  —  Allu'siveness,  n. 
Alluminor,  al-lu'mY-ner,  n.  One  who  paints,  giving 
light  and  ornament  to  letters  and  figures;  a  limner. 
[L.  illuminator,  fr.  lumen,  light.] 

Allure,  al-lur',  v.  t.  [allured  (-lurd'),  allur  ng.] 
To  try  to  draw  to;  to  tempt  by  offers  ;  to  entice,  se¬ 
duce.  [L.  ad  and  lure,  fr.  Of’’,  lew-re,  a  bait.]  — Al- 
lure'ment,  n.  That  which  allures.  —  All.jr'er,  n. 
A  tempter. 

Allusion.  See  under  Allude. 

Alluvium,  al-lu'vT-um,  -vion,  n. ; pi.  Allu'via,  -vY-a. 
( Geol.)  Deposits  of  earth,  sand,  etc.,  made  by  rivers, 
floods,  etc.,  upon  land  not  permanently  submerged. 
[L.  ad  and  lucre,  to  wash  down.]  —  Allu'vial,  a. 
Pert,  to,  contained  in,  or  composed  of,  etc.;  washed 
ashore  or  down  a  stream;  of  fresh-water  origin. 

Ally,  al-ll',  V.  t.  [ALLIED  (-lid'),  ALLYING.]  To 
unite,  or  form  a  connection  between. — n  ;  pi.  Al¬ 
lies,  al-llz'.  One  united  by  compact,  marriage,  or 
any  tie:  a  confederate.  [L.  ad  and  ligare,  to  bind.;, 
—  Alliance,  al-li'ans,  n.  State  of  being  allied;  a 
union  or  connection  of  interests;  the  compact  or 
treaty  which  is  the  instrument  of  allying  ;  persons 
or  parties  allied;  league;  confederacy;  coalition. 
Allyl,  al'lil,  n.  (Chem.)  An  organic  radical,  existing 
esp.  in  garlic  and  mustard.  [L.  allium,  garlic,  and 
Gr.  hide,  wood,  element.] 

Almagest,  al'ma-jest,  n.  A  book  of  problems  in  as¬ 
tronomy  and  geometry,  drawn  up  by  Ptolemy.  [Gr. 
megistos,  greatest,  and  Ar.  article  at,  the.] 

Alma  Mater,  al'ma  ma'ter.  A  college  or  seminary 
where  one  is  educated.  [L.,  fostering  mother.] 
Almanac,  awl'ma-nak,  n.  A  calendar  of  days,  weeks, 
and  months.  [Gr.  almetiache.] 

Almandine,  al'man-din,  n.  (Min.)  The  red  variety 
of  garnet,  translucent  or  transparent.  [L.  alaban- 
dina,  fr.  Alabanda,  in  Caria.] 

Alme,  Almeh,  al'me,  n.  In  Egypt,  a  dancing-girl. 

[Ar.  'alimeh,  fr.  ’ alima ,  to  know.] 

Almighty,  awl-mlt'I,  n.  God;  the  Supreme  Being.— 
a.  Having  all  power. 
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Almond,  d'mund,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  almonrl-trec; 
one  of  the  glands  called  tonsils,  at  the  base  of  the 
throat.  [LL.  amamlola ,  corruji.fr.  L.  amygdala.] 
Almost,  awI'mSst,  arlv.  Nearly;  for  the  greatest  part. 
Alms,  iimz,  n.  pi.  Any  thing  gratuitously  given  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  poor;  a  charitable  donation.  [AS.  alines , 
fr.  Or.  eleemosutie ,  fr.  eleein,  to  have  pity.]  —  Alms'¬ 
ll  ouse,  n.  A  house  for  the  poor;  poor-nouse.  —  Al¬ 
moner,  al'mun-er,  n.  One  who  distributes  alms  for 
another.  —  AUmonry,  n.  A  place  for,  etc. 

Alnage,  al'nej,  n.  A  measuring  by  the  ell.  [OF. 
(tine,  fr.  L.  ulna,  elbow.] 

Aloe,  al'o,  n. ;  pi.  Aloes,  al'oz.  ( Hot .)  A  genus  of 
evergreen  herbaceous  plants.  —  pi.  (Med.)  The  in¬ 
spissated  juice  of  several  species  of  aloe,  used  as  a 
purgative.  [L.  and  Gr.  aloe.]  —  AToet'ic,  -ical,  a. 
Aloft, a-lof  t', adv.  On  high.  ( Naut .)  In  the  top;  at  the 
mast-head;  above  the  deck.  [  I  cel .  a  lo/>t,  in  the  air.] 
Alone,  a-lon',  a.  Apart  from,  or  exclusive  of,  others; 

single;  solitary,  [all  and  one.] 

Along,  a-long',  adv.  In  a  line  with  the  length;  length¬ 
wise;  in  a  line,  or  with  a  progressive  motion;  onward; 
in  company;  together. —prep.  By  the  length  of,  as 
disting,  fr.  across.  [AS.  and,  toward,  and  lung, 
long.  J  —  Along'side,  adv.  By  the  side  of  a  ship. 
Aloof,  a-lbof',  adv.  At  or  from  a  distance,  but  within 
view;  apart.  — prep.  At  or  to  a  distance  from ;  away 
from.  [I),  te  loef,  to  windward.] 

Alose,  a'los,  v.  The  American  shad.  [F.,  fr.  L.  alosa.] 
Alouchi,  Aluchi,  a-lu'che,  n.  A  compound  resin  ob¬ 
tained  from  Madagascar. 

Aloud,  a-lowd',  adv.  With  a  great  noise;  loudly. 
Alow,  a-lo',  adv.  In  a  low  place  ;  not  aloft. 

Alp,  alp,  n.  Avery  high  mountain;  —  esp.  in  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Switzerland.  [Celtic.]  —  AF- 
pine,  -pfn  or  -pin,  Al'pen,  a.  Pert,  to  or  like  the 
Alps;  lofty.  —  Al'penstock,  n.  An  iron-pointed 
staff  used  in  climbing  the  Alps.  [G.  stock,  a  stick.] 
Alpaca,  al-pak'a,  n.  An  animal  of  Peru,  having  long, 
fine,  woolly  hair;  a  species  of 
llama;  a  thin  cloth  made  of  al¬ 
paca  wool  mixed  with  silk  or  cot¬ 
ton.  [Orig.  Peruvian  name.] 

Alpha,  al'fa,  n.  The  first  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  used  to  de- 
not c  first.  ( Astron .)  Used  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  brightest  star  in  a  con¬ 
stellation.  —  AUphabet,  n.  The 
letters  of  a  language  arranged  in 
order.  [Gr.  alphabetos,  fr.  alpha 
and  beta,  the  first  two  Greek  let-  . . 

ters.]  — Al'phabet,  Alphabetize,  Alpaca. 

-Iz,  v.  t.  [alphabetized  (-Tzd),  -tizing.]  To  ar¬ 
range  in  the  order  of  an  alphabet.  —  Al'phabeta'- 
rian,  n.  A  learner  of  the  alphabet;  abecedarian.— 
Alphabetic,  -ical.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  arranged 
in  the  order  of,  etc.  —  Alphabetically,  adv. 
Alphonsin,  al-fon'sin,  n.  ( Surg .)  Ail  instrument  for 
extracting  bullets  from  wounds. 

Alquifou,  arkl-foo,  n.  An  ore  of  lead,  potters'  ore. 
Already,  awl-redi,  adv.  Before  this  time;  now. 
Alsike,  al'sik  or  al'sek,  n.  A  kind  of  clover.  [From 
Alsike,  a  parish  of  Sweden.] 

Also,  awl'so,  adv.  or  conj.  In  like  manner;  likewise; 

too;  in  addition  to.  [From  all  and  so.] 

Alt,  Hit,  a.  or  n.  ( Musi)  The  higher  part  of  the  scale. 

|  L.  altus,  high.] 

Altar,  awlier,  n.  An  elevated  place  on  which  sacri¬ 
fices  are  offered  to  a  deity;  in  Christian  churches, 
the  communion  table.  [L.  altare,  altar,  fr.  same 
root  as  altus.]  —  Aliarage,  n.  Profits  of  priests  from 
offerings. — cloth,  n.  The  covering  of  an  altar.  — 
-piece,  n.  A  painting  over  the  altar;  entire  decora¬ 
tion  of  an  altar. 

Altazimuth,  al-taz'Y-muth,  n.  An  instrument  at¬ 
tached  to  telescopes  for  taking  azimuths  and  alti¬ 
tudes  at  the  same  time.  See  Azimuth. 

Alter,  awl'tgr,  v.  t.  [altered  (-terd),  -terino.]  To 
make  some  change  in;  to  vary;  to  change  entirely  or 
materially.  —  v.  i.  To  become,  in  some  respects,  dif¬ 
ferent;  to  change. —  Al'tered,  part.  a.  (Gcol.)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  strata  that  have  been  changed  since  their  de¬ 
position  by  heat,  moisture,  etc.  [I,L.  alterare ,  fr. 
L.  alter,  another.]  —  Al'terable,  a.  Capable  of  being 
altered.—  AUterableness,  -abiUity,  «.  —  Al'terably, 
adv.  —  AUterant,  a.  and  n.  Same  as  alterative. — 
Alteration,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.; 
change;  the  change  made.  —  Alterative,  -tiv,  a. 
(Med.)  Having  power  to  restore  the  healthy  func¬ 
tions  of  the  body  without  sensible  evacuations.  —  n. 
An  alterative  medicine. 


Altercate,  alter-kat,  v.  i.  To  contend  in  words;  to 
wrangle.  [L.  altercari,  fr.  alter.]  —  Altercation,  n. 
Warm  contention;  controversy;  wrangle. 

Alternate,  al-tertiat,  a.  Beingby  turns;  one  follow¬ 
ing  the  other  in  succession;  reciprocal,  n.  —  That 
which  happens  by  turns  ;  vicissitude  ;  a  substitute. 
[L.  altemare,  alternation,  to  do  by  turns,  fr.  alter.] 
—  Alternate,  al'ter-nat  or  al-tSr'nat,  v.  t.  To  per¬ 
form  in  succession;  to  cause  to  succeed  by  turns;  to 
change  reciprocally.  —  v.  i.  To  happen  or  to  act  by 
turns.— Alter1' nately,  adv.  —  Alternation,  n.  Recip¬ 
rocal  succession.  (Math.)  Changes  or  alterations  of 
order  in  numbers;  permutation.— Alternative,  -tiv, 
a.  Offering  achoice  of  two  things.  —  n.  That  which 
may  be  chosen  or  omitted:  a  choice  of  two  things.  — 
Alternatively,  adr.  —  Alter'nativeness,  n.  Quality 
or  state  of  being,  etc.  (liiol.)  Alternate  generation; 
a  form  of  reproduction  in  which  development  from 
eggs  alternates  with  that  from  buds,  the  individuals 
arising  in  the  two  methods  differing  from  one  an¬ 
other;  metagenesis.  —  Alter'nant,  a.  (Geol.)  In 
alternating  layers. 

Althea,  al-the'a,  n.  (Dot.)  A  genus  of  plants  includ¬ 
ing  the  marsh-mallow  and  hollyhocks.  |Gr.  althaia, 
fr.  althein,  to  make  to  grow,  to  heal.]  —  AltheHn, 
n.  (Chem.)  An  alkaline  substance  existing  in  the 
marsh-mallow;  asparagine. 

Althorn,  alt'h&rn,  n.  A  musical  instrument  similar 
to  the  saxhorn.  [Alt  and  horn.] 

Although,  awl-tho',  conj.  Grant  all  this;  be  it  so; 

suppose  that;  notwithstanding. 

Altiloquence,  al-til'o-kwcns,  n.  Lofty  speech;  pomp¬ 
ous  language.  [L.  altus ,  high,  and  loquentia ,  a 
speaking.] 

Altimeter,  al-tim'e-ter,  n.  An  instrument  for  taking 
altitudes  by  geometrical  principles.  —  Altim'etry, 
n.  Art  of,  etc.  —  [L.  altus  and  melrum,  measure.] 
Altisonant,  al-tis'o-nant,  -onous,  -nus,  a.  High  sound¬ 
ing;  pompous.  [L.  altus  and  sonans,  sounding.] 
Altitude,  al'tf-tuu,  n.  Height  ;  perpendicular  eleva¬ 
tion  above  the  ground,  or  above  a  given  level. 
(Astron.)  Elevation  of  a  celestial  object  above  the 
horizon.  [L.  altitudo,  fr.  altus. ] 

Alto,  al'to,  n.  (Mm.)  The  part  sung  by  the  lowest 
female  voices,  between  tenor  and  soprano  ;  in  in¬ 
strumental  music,  the  tenor. 

Altogether,  awFto-geth'er,  adv.  With  united  action; 

without  exception;  completely.  [All  and  together.] 
Alto-relievo,  al'to-re-le'vo,  -rilievo,  -re-le-a'vo,  n. 
(Sculp.)  High  relief;  the  figure  standing  out  from 
the  background.  [It.  alto  rilievo.] 

Altruism,  al'troo-izm,  n.  Regard  for  others;  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  others;  unselfishness;  opp.  to 
egotism.  —  AUtruist,  n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Altruist'ic, 
a.  [F.  aliruisme ;  L .alter.] 

Aludel,  al'u-del,  n.  A  chemical  pot  open  at  each  end, 
used  in  sublimation.  [Prob.  of  Arabic  origin.] 
Alum,  al'um,  n.  A  double  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
potassa.  [L.  alumen.]—  Aluminate,  a-lu'ml-nat,  v. 
t.  (Engraving.)  To  wash  with  almn-water,  to  pre¬ 
vent  lines  from  running.— Alumin'iform,  n.  Formed 
like  alumina.  —  Alu'mina,  -ml-na,  AUumine,  -min, 
n.  (Min.)  One  of  the  earths,  having  two  parts 
of  aluminum  and  three  of  oxygen.—  Aluminifer¬ 
ous,  -nif'er-us,  a.  Producing  or  containing  alum. 
—  Alumin'ium,  Alu'minum.  n.  The  metallic  base  of 
alumina;  a  very  light  white  metal,  not  easily  oxid¬ 
ized.  -  Alu'minous,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing  al¬ 
um,  or  alumina.  —  Al'umish,  n.  Of  the  nature  of 
alum. — AUum-stone,  n.  A  mineral  containing  alum. 
Alumnus,  a-lum'nus,  n.  ;  pi.  Alum'ni,  -ni.  A  pupil;  a 
graduate  of  a  college,  etc.  [L.,  fr.  alere,  to  nourish.] 
Alva,  aKva,  n.  A  plant  of  the  pondweed  order,  dried, 

and  used  for  stuffing  beds  and  upholstery. 

Alveary,  al^vl-a-rT,  n.  A  bee-hive;  the  hollow  oi  the 
external  ear.  [L.  alveariuni,  fr.  alvus,  belly,  bee¬ 
hive.]  —  Alveolus,  al-ve'o-lus,  n. ;  pi.  Alvk'OLI.  A 
cell  in  a  honey-comb;  the  socket  in  the  jaw  in  which 
a  tooth  is  fixed.  [L.,  small  cavity,  dim.  of  alveus,  tr. 
alvus.]  —  Ai'veolar.  -lary,  a.  Pert,  to  or  resembling 
tooth-sockets.  —  AUveolate,  a.  Pitted  like  honey¬ 
comb. —  Alvine,  al'vin,  a.  Pert,  to  the  lower  belly 
or  intestines.  ,,  ,  , 

Alway,  awl'wa,  AUways,  adv.  Perpetually ;  regularly 
at  stated  intervals;  invariably.  [All  and  u-ay,  pi. 

ways.]  .  ,  .  ., 

Am,  the  first  person  singular  of  the  verb  to  be  in  the 
indicative  mode,  present  tense.  . 

Amacratic,  am-a-krat'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  a  lens  which 
unites  all  the  chemical  rays  into  one  focus.  [Gr. 
ama,  together,  and  kratos,  strength.] 
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Amadou,  am'a-doo,  n.  A  spongy,  combustible  prep¬ 
aration  of  agaric  growing  on  old  trees.  [F.,  tinder.] 
Amain,  a-man',  adv.  Violently;  suddenly-  ( Naut .) 

Suddenly,  or  at  once.  [AS.  a,  niaegen,  strength.] 
Amalgam,  a-mal'gam,  n.  A  compound  of  mercury, 
or  quicksilver,  with  another  metal;  a  mixture  of 
different  things.  [Gr.  malagma ,  any  emollient,  fr. 
malassein,  to  make  soft.]  —  Amalgamate,  -gamize, 
v.  t.  To  compound  or  mix.  —  v.  i.  To  unite  in 
an  amalgam;  to  coalesce,  as  a  result  of  growth.  — 
AmaFgama'tion,  n.  Actor  operation  of,  etc.;  esp. 
the  process  of  separating  gold  and  silver  from  their 
ores  by  mixing  them  with  mercury;  the  blending  of 
different  things  or  races.  —  Amalgamator,  -ma'ter, 
n.  A  machine  for  producing  an  amalgam. 
Amanuensis,  a-man'u-en'sis,  n. ;  pi.  -enses,  -sez.  One 
who  writes  what  another  dictates,  or  copies  what 
is  written;  a  copyist.  [I>.  a  manu,  by  hand.] 
Amaranth,  am'a-ranth,  n.  ( Bot. )  A  genus  of  annual 

filants,  with  flowers  and  foliage  of  various  colors  and 
eaves  that  last  long  without  withering;  an  imaginary 
flower  that  never  fades;  a  purplish  color.  [Gr.  am- 
arantos ,  fr.  a  priv.  and  marainein,  to  wither.  —  Am¬ 
aranthine.  -ranth'in,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  etc. ;  not  fad¬ 
ing  ;  purplish. 

Amaryllis,  am-a-ril'lis,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  bulbous  plant, 
with  large,  lily-like  flowers  of  various  colors.  [Name 
of  a  country  girl  in  Theocritus  and  Virgil.] 
Amasi,  a-ma'sY,  n.  A  preparation  of  soured  milk 
used  in  Central  Africa. 

Amass,  a-mas',  v.  t.  [amassed (a-mast').  amassing.] 
To  collect  into  a  mass  or  heap;  to  accumulate,  pile 
up,  gather.  —  Amass'able,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc. 
—  Amassing,  n.  Act  of  accumulating;  what  has 
been  accumulated.  —  Amassment,  n.  Accumula¬ 
tion.  [LL.  amassare,  fr.  L.  massa,  mass.] 
Amassette,  a-mas-set',  n.  An  implement  used  by  art¬ 
ists  to  collect  paint  on  the  stone.  [F.] 

Amasthenic,  am-as-then'ik,  a.  Uniting  all  the  chem¬ 
ical  rays  into  one  focus,  —  said  of  a  lens;  ainacratic. 
[Gr.  ama,  together,  and  sthenos ,  force.] 

Amateur,  am-a-ter',  n.  One  who  cultivates  a  study  or 
art,  without  pursuing  it  professionally.  [F.,  fr. 
L.  amator ,  lover,  fr.  ainare,  to  love.]  —  Amateur'ish, 
a.  Inclined  to  be  an  amateur. 

Amative,  am  'a-tiv,  a.  Full  of  love;  amorous  ;  ama¬ 
tory.  —  Am'ativeness,  n.  ( Phren .)  Supposed  seat  of 
6exual  desire  ;  propensity  to  love.  [See  Pubenol- 
ogy.]  —  Amato'rial,  Am'atory,  a.  Relating  to,  in¬ 
duced  by,  or  expressive  of,  love. 

Amaurosis,  am-aw-ro'sis,  n.  (Med.)  A  loss  or  decay 
of  sight,  without  visible  defect  in  the  eye,  usually 
from  lossof  powerin  the  optic  nerve. — Amaurot'ic, 
-rot'ik,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  [Gr.  amauros,  dark,  dim.] 
Amaze,  a-maz',  v.  t.  [amazed  (-mazd'),  amazing.] 
To  confound  with  fear,  sudden  surprise,  or  wonder; 
to  confuse  with  terror  and  astonishment. — n.  As¬ 
tonishment;  perplexity.  [Prefix  a  and  maze.]  — 
Ama'zedly,  -ed-11,  adv.  Ama'zedness,  n.  —  Amaze'- 
ment,  n.  A  feeling  of  surprise  and  wonder  ;  per¬ 
plexity  from,  etc. ;  admiration;  confusion.  —  Ama'- 
zingly,  adv.  In  an  amazing  degree. 

Amazon,  am'a-zon,  n.  One  of  a  fabulous  race  of  fe¬ 
male  warriors,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine;  a  warlike 
or  masculine  woman ;  a  virago.  [Gr.,  fr.  a.  priv.  and 
tnazos,  a  breast,  from  the  fable  that  the  Amazons  cut 
off  the  right  breast,  to  use  weapons  more  freely.]  — 
Amazo'nian,  a.  Pert,  to  or  resembling,  etc.;  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  River  Amazon,  or  to  the  surrounding 
country.  — Am'azon  ant.  ( Entom .)  A  warlike  spe¬ 
cies  of  ants.  —  Am'azonite,  -it,  Am'azon  stone. 
(Min.)  A  variety  of  feldspar,  found  near  the  Ama¬ 
zon  River,  also  in  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Siberia, 
and  in  Colorado. 

Ambages,  am-ba'jez,  n.  A  circuit  of  words;  a  circum¬ 
locution.  [L.,  fr.  ambi,  around,  and  ayere ,  to  go.] 
Ambassador,  am-bas'sa-dSr,  n.  An  envoy  of  the 
highest  rank  sent  to  a  foreign  government.  —  Am¬ 
bassadress,  n.  A  female  ambassador  ;  the  wife  of 
an  ambassador.  [F.  anibassadeur ,  fr.  LL.  ambax- 
iare,  to  announce.]  —Ambassadorial,  a.  Pert,  to, 
etc.  —  Am'bassage,  -bassy,  -si,  n.  Embassy. 

Amber,  am'ber,  n.  A  yellow  fossil  resin,  rendered 
electric  by  friction. — a.  Of,  resembling,  or  of  the 
color  of,  amber.  [Ar.  'anhar.)  —  Am'ber-pine,  n. 
A  tree  producing,  etc.  —  Am'ber-seed,  n.  Musk- 
seed. 

Ambergris,  am'ber-gres,  n.  A  fragrant  substance 
used  in  perfumery,  etc.  It  is  a  morbid  secretion 
of  the  intestines  of  the  sperm-whale.  [ Amber  and 
F.  gris,  gray.]  —  Am'breine,  -bre-in,  n.  The  active 


principle  of  ambergris.  —  Am'breic,  a.  —  Am'britd, 
-brit,  n.  A  fossil  gum-resin  resembling  amber,  found 
in  New  Zealand. 

Ambidexter,  am-bi-deks'ter,  n.  One  who  uses  both 
hands  equally  well;  a  double-dealer.  [L.  amho ,  both; 
and  dexter,  right  (hand).]  — Am'bidexter'ity,  -ter'- 
Y-tT,  n.  Power  of  using,  etc. ;  double-dealing.  —  Am- 
bidex'trous,  -trus,  a.  —  Ambidex'trousness,  n. 

Ambient,  am'bY-ent,  a.  Encompassing;  surroundirig. 
[L.  ambiens,  p.  pr.  of  ambire, to  go  around.] 

Ambiguous,  am-big'u-us,  a.  Doubtful  or  uncertairi; 
esp.  in  respect  to  signification.  [L.  ambiguus,  fr. 
ambiyere,  to  wander  about  irresolutely.  —  Ambigu¬ 
ously,  adv.  —  Ambig'uousness,  Ambigu'ity,  n. 

Ambit,  am' bit,  n.  Circuit  or  compass.  [L.  ambitus.] 

Ambition,  am-bish'un,n.  Eager  desire  of  preferment, 
superiority,  power,  etc.;  aspiration;  greediness.  ”[L; 
ambitio,  a  going  around,  esp.  of  candidates  for  office 
to  solicit  votes.]  —  Ambi'tious,  -shus,  a.  Possessing; 
controlled  by,  springing  from,  or  indicating,  ambi¬ 
tion.  —  Ambi'tionless,  a.  —  Ambi'tiously,  adv.  — 
Ambi'tiousness,  n. 

Amble,  am'bl,  v.  i.  To  move,  as  a  horse,  by  lifting 
together  the  two  legs  on  one  side;  to  pace;  to  move 
affectedly,  —n.  Gait  of  a  horse.  [L.  ambulare,  to 
walk.]  —  Am'bler,  n.  A  horse  which  paees. 

Amblyopy,  am'bll-o-pl,  n.  Obscurity  of  sight;  incur 
ient  amaurosis.  [Gr.  amblus,  dim,  and  ops ,  eye.] 

Ambreine.  See  under  Ami!ei;gius. 

Ambrosia,  am-bro'zha,  n.  (Myth.)  The  food  of  the 
gods,  which  conferred  eternal  youth.  (Bot.)  A 

Seims  of  plants,  including  rag-weed,  hog-weed,  etc. 

3r.,  fr.  a  priv.  and  brotos,  mortal. J  —  Ambro'aial, 
-zhal,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  etc.;  delicious. 

Ambrosian,  am-bro'zhan,  a.  Pert,  to  St.  Ambrose. 
Ambrotype,  am'bro-tip,  n.  A  picture  taken  on  a  pre¬ 
pared  glass,  in  which  lights  are  represented  in  silver, 
and  shades  by  a  dark  background,  visible  through 
the  unsilvered  portions  of  the  glass.  [Gr.  ambrotos , 
immortal,  and  tupos ,  impression.] 

Ambry,  am'brf,  n.  An  almonry  ;  a  pantry.  [OF. 

annarie,  repository  for  arins.1 
Ambsace,  amz'as,  n.  A  double  ace.  [OF.  ambes , 
ambs,  L.  ambo,  both,  and  ace.) 

Ambulance,  am'bu-lans,  n.  (Mil.)  A  flying  hospital 
to  follow  an  army  in  its  movements.  ‘[L.  ambulare, 
to  walk.]  —  Am'bulance  cart,  n.  A  vehicle  for 
wounded  persons.  —  Am'bulant,  a.  Walking;  mov¬ 
ing  from  place  to  place.  —  Ambula'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
etc.  — Am'bulato'ry,  a.  Able  or  accustomed  to,  etc. 
(Law.)  Not  fixed  in  its  legal  character,  but  capable 
of  being  altered,  as  a  will.  —  n.  Part  of  a  building 
intended  for  walking  in,  esp.  a  place  inclosed  by  a 
colonnade  or  arcade,  as  a  portico. 

Ambury,  am'bu-rY,  An'bury,  n.  A  soft  swelling  on  a 
horse,  full  of  blood.  JAS.  ampre,  crooked  vein.] 
Ambuscade,  am'bus-kad,  n.  A  lying  concealed,  to 
attack  an  enemy  by  surprise  ;  “a  concealed  place 
from  which  to  attack  ;  ambush.  —  v.  t.  To  lie  in 
wait ;  to  attack  from  ambush.  [It.  imboscata,  to  set 
in  bushes,  fr.  in  and  bosco,  LL.  boscus,  a  wood  ; 
E.  bush.]  —  Am'bush,  -bdbsh,  n.  Act  of  attacking, 
etc.;  an  ambuscade;  troops  concealed,  etc. — v.  t.  [am¬ 
bushed  (-bdbslit),  ambushing.1  To  lie  in  wait  for; 
to  surprise;  to  place  in  ambush. 

Ameer,  Amir,  a-_mer'.  _Same  as  Emeer,  Emir. 
Ameliorate,  a-meKyo-rat,  v.  t.  To  make  better;  to  im¬ 
prove.  —  v.  i.  To  grow  better;  to  meliorate.  [L.  ad 
and  meliorure ,  to  make  better.]  —  Ameliora'tion, 
n.  —  Amel'iorative,  -tiv,  a.  Producing,  etc. 

Amen,  a'men'  (in  singing  pron.  a'men').  An  ex¬ 
pression  used  at  the  end  of  prayers,  meaning,  So  bo 
ft.  [Gr.  and  Hub.] 

Amenable,  a-me'na-bl,  a.  Liable  to  be  brought  to 
account  or  punishment;  responsible;  willing  to  yield; 
submissive.  [F.  amener,  to  lead  to,  fr.  LL.  minare , 
to  conduct.]  — Amo'nably,  adv.  —  Amenability, 
Ame'nableness,  n.  State  of  being,  etc. 

Amend,  a-mend',  v.  t.  To  change  for  the  better;  to  con 
rect,  reform.—  v.  i.  To  grow  better.  [F.  a> vender, 
L.  a,  from,  and  mendum,  fault.]  —  Amend'able,  a. 
Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Amend'atory,  a.  Con¬ 
taining  amendment;  corrective.  —  Amend'er,  n. — 
Amend'ment,  n.  An  alteration  for  the  better;  cor¬ 
rection  of  faults;  reformation  by  quitting  vices;  in 
public  bodies,  an  alteration  in  a  bill  or  motion  by 
adding,  changing,  etc.  (Law.)  Correction  of  an 
error  in  a  writ  or  process.  —  Amends',  w.  sing,  ami 
pi.  Compensation  for  loss  or  injury  ;  satisfaction  ; 
equivalent. 

Amende,  a-ma.Nd',  n.  A  fine  or  punishment;  reparar 
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tion  ;  retraction.  —  Amende  honorable,  -on'o-r&'bl. 
Pui)lic  recantation  or  apology  for  injury.  [F.) 

Amenity,  a-men'Y-tY,  n.  Agreeableness  in  situation, 
climate,  manners,  etc.  [L.  umcenus,  pleasant.) 

Amenomania,  a-men'o-ma'nY-ii,  n.  A  kind  of  insan¬ 
ity  in  which  the  patient  has  agreeable  delusions. 
fL.  amamus  and  manta,  madness!] 

Amenorrhcea,  a-men'or-re'd,  n.  (Pathol.)  Absence 
of  the  menstrual  discharge.  [Ur.  a  priv.,  men, 
month,  and  rhein,  to  flow.] 

Ament,  am'ent,  n.  ( Hot.)  A  species  of  inflorescence 
consisting  of  a  scaly 
sort  of  spike,  as  in  the 
alder,  birch,  etc.  ;  a 
catkin.  —  Amenta '- 
ceous,  -ta'shus,  a. 

Producing  catkins. 

(L.  amentum,  thong  or  strap.) 

Amentia,  a-men'shY-a,  >».  Imbecility ;  idiocy.  [L., 
fr.  Ur.  a  priv.  and  L.  mens,  mentis,  mind.) 

Amerce,  a-in2rs',  v.  t.  [amerced  (-merst'),  amer¬ 
cing.)  To  punish  by  a  pecuniary  penalty  fixed  by 
the  court;  to  punish,  in  general.  [OF.  amercier,  to 
fine,  L.  tnerces,  wages.)  —  Amerce'able,  a.  Liable 
to,  etc.  —  Amerce'ment.  n.  ( Law .)  Pecuniary  pen¬ 
alty  inflicted  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  —  A- 
mer'cer,  n. 

American,  a-mer'Y-kan,  a.  Pert,  to  America,  —  esp.  to 
the  United  States,  —n.  Native  of,  etc.,  formerly 
applied  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants;  but  now  to 
descendants  of  Europeans  born  in  America,  esp.  in 
the  United  States.  [From  Amerigo  Vespucci.)  — 
Amer'icanism,  -izm,  n.  Word,  phrase,  or  idiom  pe¬ 
culiar  to  America  ;  regard  of  Americans  for  their 
country  or  its  interests.  —  Amer'icanize,  -Iz,  v.  t. 
[-1ZED  (-Izd),  -izing.J  To  render  American. 

Americim,  a-iner'Y-sim,  n.  A  South  American  liz¬ 
ard. 

Ametabolic,  a-met'a-bol'ik,  a.  ( Zool .)  Pert,  to  insects 
which  remain  wingless  and  undergo  no  evident  met¬ 
amorphosis.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  metabole,  change.) 

Amethyst,  am'e-thist,  n.  A  subspecies  of  quartz,  of  a 
bluish  violet  color.  [Gr.  amethustos,  remedy  lor 
drunkenness,  the  stone  supposed  to  have  this  pow¬ 
er.)  —  Amethyst'ine,  -in,  a.  Pert,  to,  comocstd  of, 
or  resembling,  etc.  —  Amethyst'oline,  -tin,  n.  Vol¬ 
atile  fluid  found  in  cavities  of  the  amethyst. 

Amiable,  a'mY-a-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  love;  deserving  of 
affection;  charming.  [L.  amabilis,  fr.  amare,  to 
love.]  — A'miableness,  -bil'ity,  n.  —  A'miably,  adv. 

Amianth,  am'Y-anth,  Amianthus,  am'Y-an-thus,  «. 
(Min.)  An  incombustible  flax-like  mineral  sub¬ 
stance,  which  may  be  wrought  into  cloth  and  paper. 
[Gr.  amiantos  (lithos),  unsoiled  (stone),  fr.  a  priv. 
and  miaincin,  to  stain.)  —  Amian'thiform  [\..  forma, 
shape]  and  Amian'thoid  [Gr.  eidos,  lorni],  a.  Re- 
sembling,  etc. 

Amicable,  am'Y-ka-bl,  a.  Harmonious  in  mutual  in¬ 
tercourse;  friendly;  peaceable.  [L.  amicus,  friend.] 

—  Am'icabil'ity,  Am'icableness,  n.  —  Ami'cably, 
adv. 

Amice,  am'is,  Am'ict,  n.  A  loose  flowing  garment 
worn  by  pilgrims.  (Eccl.)  A  piece  of  embroidered 
linen,  worn  on  the  head  like  a  hood,  or  on  the  should¬ 
ers  like  a  cape.  [L.  amicire,  amictum,  to  wrap  about.) 

Amid,  a-mid',  Amidst',  prej>.  In  the  midst  or  middle; 
surrounded  by  ;  among.  [AS.  a  and  middan,  mid¬ 
dle.) 

Amidships,  a-mid'ships,  adv.  Ilalf-way  between  the 
stem  and  the  stern. 

Amiss,  a-mis',  a.  Wrong;  fault)';  out  of  order;  im¬ 
proper.  —  adv.  Wrongly,  etc.  [AS.  a  and  mission, 
to  miss.] 

Amity,  am'Y-tY,  n.  Friendship  ;  harmony  ;  good  un¬ 
derstanding.  [F.  amilid,  fr.  ami,  L.  amicus,  friend.] 

Ammonia,  am-ino'nY-a,  n.  A  volatile  alkali  of  a  pun- 
ent  smell;  spirit  of  hartshorn.  [From  sal  ammoniac, 
rst  obtained  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  by 
burning  camel’s  dung.]  —  Ammo'niac,  -niacal,  -nr- 
a-kal,  a.  Of,  or  pert!  to,  etc.  —  Ammo'niac,  or  Gum 
ammo'niac,  n.  (Med.)  Concrete  juice  of  an  umbel¬ 
liferous  plant,  from  Persia.  [Gr.  ammoniakon,  gum 
said  to  distill  from  trees  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.]  —  Ammo'niated,  a.  Combined  with  am¬ 
monia,  —  used  of  metallic  salts.  —  Ammo'nic,  a.  Of, 
or  pert,  to,  ammonia. 

Ammunition,  am-mu-nish'un,  n.  Military  stores  for 
uttack  or  defense;  articles  used  in  charging  fire-arms 
and  ordnance;  as  powder,  balls,  shot,  etc.  [L.  ad,  for, 
and  munitio,  defense,  fr.  munire,  to  defend.) 

Amnesty,  ain'nes-tY,  n.  A  general  pardon  of  offenses 


against  government.  [Gr.  amnestia,  a  forgetting,  fr, 
a  priv.  and  mimneskein,  to  remember.) 

Amnion,  am'nl-on,  Am'nios,  n.  (Anat.)  The  inner 
membrane  covering  the  fetus.  (Hot.)  The  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  embryo  of  the  seed.  [Gr.,  fr.  amnos.  \ 
lamb,  so  called  from  its  softness  to  the  touch.) 

Amoeba,  a-me'bii,  n.  (Zool.)  An  animalcule  capable 
of  numerous  changes  of  form.  —  Amoe 'biform, 
Amoe'boid,  a.  Resembling,  etc.  —  Amoe'bous, -bus, 
a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  etc.  [Gr.  amoibe,  a  change.) 

Amoebaean,  am-e-be'an,  a.  Alternately  answering. 
(Gr.  amoibaios,  alternate,  fr.  ameibein ,  to  change.) 

Among,  a-mung',  Amongst,  a-mungst',  prep.  Mixed 
or  mingled  with;  associated  with;  making  part  of  the 
number  of.  [AS.  among,  fr.  gemang,  mixture.) 

Amontillado,  a-mon'til-la'do,  n.  A  dry  sherry.  [Sp.] 

Amorous,  am'o-rus,  a.  Inclined  to  love  ;  prone  to 
sexual  enjoyment;  enamored;  in  love;  of,  or  caused 
by,  love.  [L.  amor,  love.]  —  Am'orously,  adv.  — 
Am'orousness,  n. 

Amoroso,  am-o-ro'so,  n.  A  lover.  —  adv.  (Mus.)  Lov¬ 
ingly;  tenderly.  [It.] 

Amorph,  am'orf,  w.  (Chem.  and  Min.)  A  body  with¬ 
out  crystalline  structure.  —  Amor'phism,  n.  A  state 
of  being,  etc.,  as  in  glass,  opal,  etc.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and 
morphe,  lorm.J  —  Amor'phous,  -fus,  a.  Having  no 
determined  form;  of  no  particular  character;  anom¬ 
alous. —  Amor'photae, -fo-t e.n.pl.  (Astron.)  Stars 
not  comprised  in  any  constellation. 

Amortize,  a-inor'tiz,  v.  t.  (Law.)  To  alienate  in 
mortmain.  [LL.  amortisare,  fr.  L.  mors,  mortis, 
death.)  —  Amortiza'tion,  Amor'tizement,  -tiz-ment, 
n.  (Law.)  Act  or  right  of  alienating  lands  to  a  cor¬ 
poration,  considered  us  transferring  them  to  dead 
hands,  or  in  mortmain  ;  extinction  of  debt,  esp.  by 
a  sinking  fund. 

Amount,  a-mownt',  v.  i.  To  rise  or  reach  by  accumu¬ 
lation  ;  to  come  in  the  aggregate  ;  to  be  equivalent. 

—  n.  Sum  total;  effect,  substance,  or  result.  [F. 
monter,  to  ascend,  fr.  1,.  ad  and  mons,  montem , 
mountain.] 

Amour,  a-moor',  n.  A  love  intrigue.  [F.,  fr.  L.  amor, 
love.) 

Ampelite,  am'pel-It,  n.  An  earth  used  to  kill  insects 
on  vines;  also,  alum-slate.  [Gr.  ampelos,  a  vine.] 

Amphibious,  am-fib'i-us,  a.  Able  to  live  in  the  air  and 
water;  adapted  for  living,  etc.;  partaking  of  two  na¬ 
tures.  —  Amphib'iously,  adv.  —  Amphib'iousnes^ 
«.  [Gr.  amphi,  on  both  sides,  and  bios,  life.)  —  Am. 
phib'ia,  -i-a,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  class  of  reptile* 
which  includes  the  saurians.  —  Amphib'ian,  n.  An 
amphibious  animal.  —  Amphib'ian,  -ial,  a.  Of,  or 
pert,  to,  etc.  — Amphib'iolite,  -lit,  n.  Fossil  remains 
of  an  amphibious  animal.  [Gr.  lithos,  stone.] 

Amphibole,  am'fi-bol,  n.  ( Geol.)  Hornblende,  which 
is  easily  mistaken  for  augite.  —  Amphibolic,  -bol'ik, 
a.  [Gr.  amplnbolos,  ambiguous,  equivocal.)  —  Am- 
phib'olite,  -lit,  n.  Hornblende  ;  trap-rock.  [Gr. 
lithos,  stone.] 

Amphibology,  am-fl-bol'o-jY,  n.  A  phrase,  proposi¬ 
tion,  etc.,  susceptible  of  more  than  one  interpreta¬ 
tion.  [Gr.  amphibolos  and  logos,  speech.)  —  Am¬ 
phibological,  -loj'Y-kal,  a.  Of  doubtful  meaning. 

—  Amphib'olous,  -lus,  a.  Capable  of  two  meanings. 

Amphibrach,  am'fT-brak,  n.  (Anc.  Pros.)  A  foot  of 

three  syllables,  the  middle  one  long,  the  first  and 
last  short.  [Gr.  amphibrachus ,  short  at  both  ends.] 

Amphicar'pic,  -carpous,  am-fY-car'pus,  a.  ( Hot. )  Hear¬ 
ing  fruit  of  two  kinds.  [Gr.  amphi  and  karpos,  fruit.] 

Amphictyons,  am-fik'tY-unz,  n.  pi.  A  council  of  dep¬ 
uties  from  the  different  states  of  ancient  Greece. — 
Amphic'tyon'ic,  a.—  Amphic'tyony,  -fik'tY-o-nY,  n. 
A  league  of  neighboring  states.  [Gr.  Amphiktuoncs, 
prob.  fr.  amphiktiones,  neighbors.)  _ 

Amphigean,  am-fij'e-an,  a.  Extending  over  all  the 
zones  of  the  earth.  [Gr.  amphi  and  ge,  the  earth.) 

Amphigory,  am-fig'o-rY,  n.  Nonsense  verses;  a  rig¬ 
marole,  with  apparent  meaning,  but  really  meaning¬ 
less.  [F.  ampliigouri,  Gr.  amphi  and  guros,  circle.] 

—  Amphigor'ic,  a.  Nonsensical;  absurd. 

Amphilogy,  ain-fil'o-iY,  ti.  Amphibology  ;  partial 

truth;  a  truth  so  stated  that  its  opposite  might  seem 
equally  true.  [Gr.  amphi  and  logos,  discourse.) 

Amphimacer,  am-fim'a-ser,  n.  (Anc.  Pros.)  A  foot  of 
three  syllables,  the  middle  one  short,  and  the  others 
long.  [Gr.  amphimakros,  long  on  both  sides.) 

Amphipneusta,  am-fip-nu'std,  w.  pi.  (Zool.)  Perren- 
mnranchiate  amphibians,  having  both  gills  and 
lungs.  [Gr.  amphi  and  pnein,  to  breathe.) 

Amphiprostyle,  am-fip'ro-stll,  n.  A  double  prostyle, 
or  an  edifice  with  columns  in  front  and  behind. 
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but  not  on  the  sides.  —  Amphip'rostyTar,  a.  [Gr. 

ampin  and  prostulos,  with  columns  in  front.] 
Amphisbaena,  am-fis-be'na,  n.  A  kind  of  serpent 
which  appears,  from  the  thickness  of  its  tail,  to  have 
two  heads,  and  to  be  able  to  move  in  either  direction. 
[Gr.  amphiabaina,  fr.  amphi  and  bainein ,  to  go.] 
Amphiscians,  am-fish'T-anz,  Amphiscii,  -fish'T-T,  n. 
pi.  ( Geog .)  Dwellers  between  the  tropics,  whose 
shadows  are  cast  to  the  north,  or  to  the  south,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  position  of  the  sun.  [Gr.  amphis- 
kios,  throwing  a  shadow  both  ways,  fr.  amphi  and 
skin,  shadow.] 

Amphitheater,  -tre,  am-fl-the'a-ter,  n.  An  oval  or 
circular  edifice,  having  rows  of  seats  one  above  an¬ 
other,  around  the  arena;  the  highest  gallery  in  a 
theater.  —  AnFphitheat'rical,  a.  [Gr.  amphi  and 
theatron,  fr.  thcasthai,  to  see.] 

Amphora,  am'fO-ra,  n.  An  ancient  two-handled  earth¬ 
en  vessel.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  amphi  and 
pliorein,  to  bear.] 

Ample,  am'pl,  a.  Large  in  size  ;  of 
great  extent  or  bulk;  fully  sufficient. 

[L.  ainplus.]  —  Amplitude,  -tud,  n. 

State  of  being,  etc.;  extent  of  capacity 
or  intellectual  powers,  or  of  means,  or 
resources.  ( Astron .)  An  arc  of  the 
horizon  between  true  east  or  west  and 
the  center  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun 
or  star.  {Gun.)  The  range  of  a  body 
thrown.  ‘‘(Magnetism.)  The  arc  of 
the  horizon  between  the  sun  or  a  star, 
at  its  rising  or  setting,  and  the  east  or 
west  point  of  the  horizon,  by  the  com¬ 
pass.  —  Amp'ly,  ailv.  —  Amplify,  am'- 

plf-fl,  V.  t.  [AMPLIFIED  (-ltd),  -LYING.] 

To  render  larger,  more  extended,  or 
more  intense.  ( lihet .)  To  treat  copiously.  —  v.  i. 
To  grow  or  become  large;  to  dilate.  [L.  facere ,  to 
make.] —  Am'plifica'tion,  n.  —  Am'pliative,  -plt-a- 
tiv,  Am'plifica'tive,  a.  Serving  or  tending  to,  etc. 

—  Amplifier,  -fi-er,  n. 

Ampulla,  am-pul'la,  n.  An  ancient  flask  or  bottle, 
having  a  narrow  neck  and  big  bel¬ 
ly;  a  drinking  cup.  ( Hot .)  A  hol¬ 
low  leaf.  (Anal.)  A  dilatation  in 
the  semi-circular  canals  of  the  ear. 

[L.]  —  Ampullaceous,  -la'shus,  a. 

Bottle-shaped. 

Amputate,  am'pu-tat,  v.  t.  To  cut 
off,  as  a  limb.  —  Amputa'tion,  n. 

[L,  a  mb,  about,  and  putare ,  puta- 
tum,  to  prune.] 

Amuck,  a-muk',  n.  Act  of  killing; 
slaughter. — adv.  Wildly;  indiscriminately. —  To 
run  amuck.  To  rush  out  frantically,  attacking  all 
comers,  as  is  done  by  fanatics  in  the  East.  [Malay, 
amok.] 

Amulet,  am'u-let,  n.  Something  worn  to  prevent 
evil  ;  a  charm  inscribed  with  mystic  characters.  [F. 
amulette,  L.  a  mule  turn,  Ar.  hamala,  to  carry.] 
Amuse,  a-muz',  v  t.  [amused  (-muzd'),  amusing.] 
To  entertain  agreeably;  to  keep  in  expectation,  de¬ 
lude,  divert.  [F.  amuser.]  —  Amuse'ment,  n.  That 
which,  etc. ;  pastime.  —  Amu'ser,  n.  —  Amu'sive,  -siv, 
a.  Capable  of,  etc. — Amu'sively,  -singly,  adv. 
ft.mygdalate,  a-mig'da-lat,  a.  Made  of  almonds. —  n. 
An  emulsion  made,  etc.  [Gr.  amugdalon ,  almond.] 

—  Amyg'daline,  -lin,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  n.  A  crys¬ 
talline  principle  obtained  from  bitter  almonds.  — 
Amyg'dalif'erous,  a.  Producing  almonds.  {Min.)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  geode  with  a  movable  kernel.  [L../erre,  to 
bear.]—  Amyg'daloid,  n.  A  variety  ot  trap-rock, 
with  imbedded  almond-shaped  minerals.  —  Amyg- 
daloid'al,  a.  .Resembling  amygdaloid.  [Gr.  eidos, 
form.) 

Amylaceous^  am-Y-la'shus,  a.  Pert,  to  starch.  —  Am'- 
ylene,  -I-len,  n.  A  hydro-carbon  of  anaesthetic  prop¬ 
erties.  —  Amyl'ic,  a.  Of  or  from  starch.  [Gr.  umulon, 
starch.] 

An,  a.  Commonly  called  the  indefinite  article.  It 
signifies  one  or  any,  but  less  emphatically,  and  is  used 
before  a  vowel  sound.  [AS.  an,  une,  Goth,  ains, 
L.  unus.] 

An,  conj.  If.  [Ohs.]  [See  And.] 

Ana,  a'lia,  n.  (Med.)  An  equal  part  of  each.  [Gr.] 
Ana,  a'na.  A  suffix  to  names  denoting  a  collection  of 
memorable  sayings.  Thus,  Scaligerana  is  a  book  of 
sayings  by  Scaliger.  Sometimes  used  alone  as  a 
noun.  [Neut.  pi.  termin.  of  L.  adjectives  in  -anus.] 
Anabaptist,  an-a-bap'tist,  n.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  One  who 
denies  the  validity  of  infant  baptism,  anil  maintains 
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that  those  so  baptized  ought  to  be  baptized  again.  — 
Anabaptis'tic,  a.  —  Anabap'tism,  n.  The  doctrine 
of,  etc.  [Gr.  ana,  again,  and  baptizein ,  to  baptize.] 
Anabasis,  a-nab'a-sis,  n.  Lit.,  a  going  up;  csp.,  Cyrus’ 
invasion  of  Asia;  a  great  military  expedition.  ( Hied.) 
The  first  period,  or  increase  of  a  disease.  — Anabat'ic. 
a.  [Gr.  ana,  up,  and  basis,  going.] 

Anacathartic,  an'a-ka-thiir'tik,  a.  Exciting  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  mouth  and  nose.  —  n.  A  medicine 
having  this  property:  —  opp.  of  cathartic.  [Gr. 
ana,  upward,  katharsis,  purging.] 

Anachoret,  Anachorite.  Sec  Anchoret. 

Anacharis,  an-ak'a-ris,  n.  ( Hot.)  A  fresh-water  weed 
which  obstructs  navigation  ;  waterweed.  [L.,  fr. 
ana,  as  it  lor  an  priv.,  and  charts,  grace.] 
Anachorism,  an-ak'o-rizm,  n.  A  practice  or  expres¬ 
sion  differing  from  the  usage  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  employed.  [Gr.  ana,  against,  and  choros,  a 
country.] 

Anachronism,  an-ak'ro-nizm,  n.  An  error  in  chro¬ 
nology,  by  which  events  are  misplaced  in  regard  to 
each  other.  |Gr.  ana,  against,  and  chronos,  time.] 
—  Anach'ronist'ic,  a.  Involving,  etc. 

Anaclastics,  aiha-klas'tiks,  n.  That  part  of  optics 
concerning  the  refraction  of  light;  dioptrics. 
Anaclisis,  an'a-kle'sis,  n.  (Med.)  Position  taken  by  a 
sick  person  in  bed.  [Gr.  ana,  back,  and  kline,  bed.l 
Anacoluthon,  an'a-ko-lu'thon,  n.  (Rliet.)  Want  of 
sequence  in  the  parts  of  a  sentence,  when  one  part 
has  a  different  grammatical  construction  from  an¬ 
other.  —  Anacolu'thic,  -thical,  a.  —  Anacolu'thic- 
ally,  adv.  [Gr.  an  priv.  and  akolouthein,  to  follow.] 
Anaconda,  an-a-kon'da,  n.  A  large  snake  of  the  Boa 
family,  which  lives  in  South  America. 

Anacreontic,  a-nak're-on'tik,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  after  the 
manner  of,  the  Greek  poet  Anacreon.  —  n.  A  poem 
in  praise  of  love  and  wine. 

Anacrusis,  an-a-kroo'sis,».  (Pros.)  A  prefix  of  unac¬ 
cented  syllables  to  a  verse  beginning  with  an  accented 
syllable.  [Gr.  ana,  up,  and  krouein,  to  strike.] 
Anadem,  an'a-dem,  n.  A  garland  ;  fillet ;  chaplet. 

[Gr.  anadema,  fr.  anadein,  to  tie  up,  to  wreathe.] 
Anadiplosis,  an'a-dl-plo'sis,  n.  (lihet.)  A  repetition 
of  words  in  a  sentence  or  clause,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next.  [Gr.,  fr.  ana,  again,  and  diploim,  to  double.] 
Anadrom,  an'a-drom,  n.  A  fish  that  periodically 
leaves  the  sea  to  ascend  rivers.— Anad'ro-mous,  -mus, 
a.  [Gr.  ana,  upward,  and  dromos,  a  running.] 
Anaemia,  a-ne'niT-a,  n.  (Med.)  Deficiency  of  blood  in 
the  system.  — Anse'mic,  a.  [Gr.  aw  priv.  and  huima, 
blood.]—  Anaemot'rophy,  -fl,  n.  Lack  of  nourish¬ 
ment  in  the  blood.  [Gr.  tropfie,  nourishment.] 
Anaesthesia,  an-es-the'zhY-a,  Anaesthe'sis,  n.  (Med.) 
Entire  or  partial  loss  of  perception;  insensibility  pro¬ 
duced  by  disease  or  by  inhaling  ether,  chloroform, 
nitrous  oxide  gas,  etc.”  [Gr.  an  priv.  and  aisthesis, 
feeling.]  —  Anaesthet'ic,  a.  Capable  of  rendering 
insensible  by  being  inhaled;  characterized  by  insen¬ 
sibility.  —  n.  That  which  produces,  etc.  —  Anaes'- 
thetize,  v.  t.  To  produce,  etc. 

Anaglyph,  an'a-glif,  n.  An  embossed  or  chased  or¬ 
nament,  worked  in  relief, —  when  raised  on  stone  a 
cameo,  when  sunk  an  intaglio.  [Gr.  ana,  up,  and 
gluphein,  to  engrave.]  —  Anaglyph'ic,  -ical,  Ana- 
glyp'tic,  a.  Relating  to  the  art  of  carving,  engra¬ 
ving,  enchasing,  or  embossing  plate. 

Anagoge,  Anagogy,  an'a-go-jT,  n.  An  elevation  of 
mind;  mystical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures;  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  New  Testament  of  types  and  alle- 
goriesof  the  Old;  one  of  four  modes  of  Scriptural  in¬ 
terpretation,  the  others  being  literal,  allegorical,  and 
tropological.  (Med.)  Rejection  through  the  mouth 
of  blood  from  the  lungs.  [Gr.  anagoge,  fr.  ana,  up, 
ando</ew,  to  lead.]  —  Anagogetical,  -jet'Y-kal,  Ana- 
gogical,  -goj'Y-kal,  a.  Mysterious;  spiritual.  —  Ana- 
gog'ically,  adv.  —  Anagogics,  -goj'iks,  n.pl.  Mys¬ 
tical  interpretations,  esp.  of  the  Scriptures. 
Anagram,  an'a-gram,  n.  A  transposition  of  the  let¬ 
ters  of  a  name, forminga  new  word.  [Gr.  ana,  back, 
again,  and  gramma,  a  letter.]  —  An/agrammat'ic, 
-ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  making,  an  anagram.  —  An'a- 
grammat'ically,  adv.  —  Affiagram'matism,  n.  Act 
or  practice  of,  etc.  —  An'agram'matist,  n.  A  maker 
of,  etc.  —  A^agram'matize,  v.  t.  To  transpose,  60 
as  to  form,  etc.  —  v.  i.  To  make  anagrams. 
Anagraph,  an'a-graf,  n.  A  commentary.  [Gr.  ana, 
up,  and  graphein,  to  write.] 

Anal,  a'nal,  a.  Belonging  to  or  near  the  amts  or  open¬ 
ing  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Analectic,  an-a-lek'tik,  «.  Collecting  or  selecting; 

I  made  up  of  selections.  —  An'alects,  Analec'ta, 
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-lek'td.  n.  pi.  A  collection  of  literary  fragments. 
[Gr.  ana,  up,  and  legem,  to  gather.] 

Analemma,  an-a-lem'ma,  n.  (Geom.)  A  projection 
of  the  sphere  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian ;  an  in¬ 
strument  of  wood  or  brass,  showing  this  projection 
of  the  sphere,  and  having  a  horizon  fitted  to  it.  A 
tabular  mark  on  a  terrestrial  globe,  to  notify  the 
sun’s  declination  on  any  day  in  the  year.  [Or.  ana¬ 
lemma,  a  support,  fr.  analambanein,  to  take  up.] 

Analepsis,  an-a-lep'sis,  n.  (Med.)  Recovery;  conva¬ 
lescence.  (Gr.,  fr.  analambanein.]  — Analep'tic,  a. 
Corroborating;  invigorating;  giving  strength  after 
disease.  —  n.  Restorative  medicine. 

Analogy,  an-al'o-jY,  n.  A  likeness  in  some  respects, 
between  things  otherwise  different.  (Geom.)  Equal¬ 
ity,  proportion,  or  similarity  of  ratios.  [Gr.  ana, 
similar  to,  logos,  ratio,  proportion.]  —  Analogical, 
a.  According  to,  or  founded  on,  analogy.  —  Analogi¬ 
cally,  adv.  —  Analog'icalness,  n.  Quality  of  being, 
etc.— Anal'ogism, -jizm,  n.  Argument  from  cause  to 
effect;  investigation  by  analogy.  —  Anal'ogize,  -jlz, 
v.t.  To  explain  or  consider  by,  etc.  —  Analogous, 
-gus,  a.  Correspondent.  — Analogously,  adv.—  An'- 
alogue,  -log,  n.  —  Anal'ogon,  n.  A  thing  analogous 
to  some  other  thing. 

Analysis,  an-al'Y-sis,  n. ;  pi.  Anal'yses, -sez.  A  reso¬ 
lution  of  any  thing  into  its  constituent  elements;  — 
opp.  to  synthesis.  ( Chem .)  Separation  of  a  compound 
into  its  constituents.  (Logic.)  The  tracing  of  things 
to  their  source;  resolving  of  knowledge  into  its  orig¬ 
inal  principles.  (Math.)  The  resolving  of  problems 
by  reducing  them  to  equations.  [Gr.  analusis,  fr. 
analuein,  to  unloose.]  —  Analyst,  an'a-list,  n.  One 
who,  etc.  —  Analyt'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  fond  of, 
etc.  —  Analytically,  adv.  —  Analytics,  n.  The 
science  of  analysis.  —  An'alyze,  -liz,  v.  t.  [ana¬ 
lyzed  (-llzd),  -lyzino.]  To  separate  into  component 
parts  ;  to  resolve  into  first  principles  or  elements.  — 
Analyzable  -llz'a-bl,  a.  —  Capable  of  being,  etc.  — 
An'alyzer,  n. 

Anamnesis,  an-am-ne'sis,  n. 

(Rhet.)  A  recalling  something 
omitted.  —  Anamnes'tic,  -nes- 
tik,  a.  Aiding  memory.  [Gr. 
ana,  again,  and  mnesis,  remem¬ 
brance.] 

Anamorphism,  an-a-moriizin,  n. 

A  progression  from  one  type  to 
another;  anamorphosis.  [Gr. 
ana,  again,  and  morphe,  form.] 

—  Anamorphosis,  -  m8r'fo-sis 
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or  -mdr-fo^sis,  n.  (Persp.)  A 
distorted  representation  of  an 
image  on  a  plane  or  curved  sur¬ 
face,  which,  viewed  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  or  by  reflection  from 
a  mirror,  appears  in  proportion. 

( Bot .)  A  morbid  or  monstrous 
development,  or  change  of 
form,  or  degeneration. 

Ananas,  a-na'nas,  n.  The  pine¬ 
apple.  [Malay,  nanaz,  ananas.'] 

Anandrous, an-an'drus, a.  (Hot.) 

Without  stamens.  [Gr.  a  priv. 
and  aner,  andros,  a  man.]  .  , 

Anapaest,  an'a-pest,  n.  (Pros.)  Anamorphosis. 

In  Greek  and  Latin  versification,  a  foot  of  three  syl¬ 
lables,  the  first  two  short,  the  last  long;  in  English 
versification,  a  foot  having  two  unaccented  syllables, 
followed  by  an  accented  one;  —  the  reverse  of  the 
dactyl.  [Gr.  anapaistos,  struck  back,  i.  e .,  a  dactyl 
reversed  or  struck  back,  fr.  anapaiein,  to  strike  back.] 
—  Anapaest 'ic,  -ical,  a. 

Anaphora,  a-naf'o-ril,  n.  (Rhet.)  Repetition  of  words 
at  the  beginning  of  two  or  more  successive  clauses. 
(Med.)  Discharge  of  blood  or  purulent  matter  by 
the  mouth.  [Gr.,  fr.  ana,  up,  and pherein,  to  carry.] 
Anaphrodisia,  an-aPro-dizli'Y-a,  n.  Impotence;  ab¬ 
sence  of  sexual  appetite.  [Gr.  an  priv.  and  aphro- 
disict,  sexual  pleasure,  Aphrodite,  goddess  of  love.] 
Anaplasty,  an'a-plas-tY,  n.  (Surg.)  The  art  of  re¬ 
storing  lost  parts  or  the  normal  shape.  —  Anaplas'- 
tic,  a.  [Gr.  ana,  again,  and plassein,  to  form.] 
Anapodeictic,  an'a-po-dlk'tik.  a.  That  cannot  be 
shown;  undemonstrable.  [Gr.  an  priv.  and  apo- 
deiktikos,  demonstrable.]  ' 

Anaptotic,  an-ap-tot'ik,  a.  (Gram.)  Losing  inflec¬ 
tion,  —  said  of  languages  which  lose  inflection,  as 
the  English.  [Gr.  ana,  back,  and  ptosis,  inflection.] 
Anarchy,  an'iirk-Y,  n.  Want  of  government  in  soci¬ 
ety  ;  confusion.  [Gr.  anarchos,  without  head  or 


chief,  fr.  an  priv.  and  archc,  beginning.]  —-Anarch, 
an'iirk,  n.  Author  of,  etc.  —  Anarch'ic,  -ical,  a. 
Lawless.  —  An'archist,  n.  One  who  promotes,  etc. 

—  An'archize,  -Iz,  v.  t.  To  create  anarchy  in. 

Anarthropoda,  an-ilr-throp'5-da,  n.  (Zool.)  Annulose 

animals  which  have  no  joints  or  limbs,  as  worms. 
[Gr.  an  priv.,  arthron,  joint,  and  /ions,  podos,  foot.] 

Anasarca,  an'a-sar'ka,  n.  (Med.)  Dropsy  of  the  cel¬ 
lular  tissue. —  Anasarcous,  -siirk'us,  a.  Dropsical. 
[Gr.  ana,  tlrroughout,  and  sarx,  surkos,  flesh.] 

Anastasis,  an-a-sta'sis,  n.  (Med.)  A  rising  up  from 
sickness;  recovery;  a  translation  of  humors  to  a  su¬ 
perior  part.  [Gr.  ana,  up,  and  histanai,  to  stand.]  — 
Anastat'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  a  method  of  printing  from 
zinc  plates,  having  raised  characters. 

Anastomosis,  a-nas'to-mo'sis,  n. ;  pi.  -moses,  -mo'sez. 
Inosculation  of  vessels,  or  the  opening  of  one  vessel 
into  another.  [Gr.,  fr.  anastomoun ,  to  furnish  with 
a  mouth.] —  Anastomotic,  -mot'ik,  a.  Pert.  to.  or 
characterized  by,  etc.,  — n.  A  medicine  designed  to 
open  the  mouths  of  vessels.  —  Anastomose,  -moz, 
V.  i.  [ANASTOMOSED  (-lliozd),  -MOSING.]  (AllUt.  Sf 
Hot.)  To  inosculate;  to  unite  as  by  anastomosis. 

Anastrophe,  a-nas'tro-fY,  n.  (Rhet.)  Inversion  of 
the  natural  order  of  words.  [Gr.,  fr.  unastrephein, 
to  turn  back.] 

Anathema,  a-natli'e-md.  n.  (Antig.)  An  offering  to 
a  deity,  hung  in  a  temple  ;  a  curse  pronounced  by 
ecclesiastical  authority  ;  person  or  thing  anathema¬ 
tized.  [Gr.,  fr.  anatithenai,  to  dedicate,  from  ana, 
up,  and  tithenai,  to  set.]  —  Anath'ematize,  -tiz,  v.  t. 
[anathematized  (-tlzd),  -matizino.]  To  denounce 
with  curses.  —  Anathe'matiza'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Anatine,  an'a-tin,  a.  Pert,  to  ducks.  [L.  anas,  duck.l 

Anatomy,  a-nat'o-mY,  n.  Art  of  dissection:  science  of 
the  structure  of  animal  bodies;  act  of  dividing  any 
thing,  to  examine  its  parts;  thing  dissected;  a  skele 
ton.  [Gr.  ana,  up,  and  temnein,  to  cut.]  —  Ana. 
torn'ic,  -ical,  a.—  An'atom'ically,  adv.  —  Anat'o- 
mism,  -mizm,  n.  Application  of  the  principles  of 
anatomy,  as  in  art.  —  Anat'omist,  n.  One  who  dis¬ 
sects,  oris  skilled  in,  etc.— Anat'omiza'tion,  n.  Act 
of,  etc.  —  Anat'omize,  v.  t.  [anatomized  (-mizd), 
-mizing.]  To  dissect;  to  lay  open  the  interior  struc¬ 
ture  of;  to  analyze. 

Ancestor,  an'ses-ter,  n.  One  from  whom  a  person  is 
descended;  forefather;  progenitor.  [L.  antecessor, 
he  who  goes  before.]  —  Ances'tress,  n.  A  female 
ancestor.  —  Ancestral,  -ses'tral,  a.  Relating  to,  or 
descending  from,  etc.  — An'cestry,  -trY,  n.  A  series 
of  ancestors;  lineage;  birth  or  honorable  descent. 

Anchor,  ank'er,  n.  An  iron  instrument  for  holding 
a  vessel  at  rest  in  water ;  a  firm 
support;  that  which  gives  stability 
or  security.  — v.  t.  [an choked 
(-erd),  anchoring.]  (Nant.)  To 
place  at  anchor.  To  fasten;  to  fix 
in  a  stable  condition. — v.  i.  To 
cast  anchor;  to  come  to  anchor;  to 
stop;  to  fix  or  rest.  [L.  anchora  ; 

Gr.  angkura,  fr.  angle,  a  hook.]  —  Anchor. 
Anch'orable,  a.  Fit  for  anchorage.  aa,  stock; 

—  Anchorage,  -ej,  n.Aplace  where  h,  shank;  cc, 

a  ship  can  anchor;  the  anchor  and  flukes;  dd,arms. 

all  necessary  tackle  for  anchoring; 

duty  imposed  on  ships  for  anchoring  in  a  harbor. 

—  Anch'ored,  -erd,  a.  (Heraldry.)  Shaped  as  a 

cross  with  extremities  turned  back  like  flukes  of  an 
anchor;  written  also  ancred  and  ancree.  — Anch'or- 
ground,  n.  Ground  suitable  for  anchoring.  — hold, 
n.  The  hold  which  the  anchor  takes;  security. — 
-ice,  n.  Ice  at  the  bottom  of  streams,  and  thus  anch¬ 
ored  to  the  ground  ;  ground-ice. - smith,  n.  A 

maker  of  anchors.  —  At  anchor  or  Riding  at  anchor, 
said  of  a  ship  kept  from  drifting  by  the  anchor.  —  To 
cast,  or  drop,  anchor.  To  sink  the  anchor  in  the  sea 
to  hold  the  ship  from  drifting.  —  To  cat  the  anchor. 
To  draw  it  up  to  the  cat-head.  —  To  fish  the  anchor. 
To  raise  the  flukes  bv  an  appliance  called  a  fish. — 
To  shoe  the  anchor.  To  cover  the  flukes.  —  To  sweep 
the  anchor.  To  drag  for  a  lost  anchor.  —  To  weigh 
anchor.  To  raise  it  from  the  bottom.  — Anchor 
comes  home  when  it  drags  from  its  hold.  —  Rower 
anchor.  One  of  medium  size,  carried  at  the  bow  of  a 
ship.  —  Kedge  anchor.  One  of  small  size.  —  Sheet 
anchor.  One  of  the  largest  and  strongest  kind. 

Anchoret,  ank'Sr-et,  -orite,  -tt,  n.  A  hermit;  recluse. 

—  Anchoret'ic,  a.  [Gr.  anachoretes,  fr.  ana,  bactc, 
and  chorein,  to  retire.]  —  Anch'oress,  n.  A  female 
hermit. 

Anchovy,  an- 1  ho'vY,  n.  A  small  sea-fish  of  the  herring 
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family.  [Sp.  anchova ;  Biscayan  anchuva,  dry.]  — 
Ancho'vy  pear.  A  West  India  fruit. 

Anchylose,  an'kY-los,  v.  t.  [anchylosed  (-lost), 
-losing.]  To  unite  or  fix  immovably;  stiffen.  [Gr. 
ang/culoun,  to  crook,  stiffen.]  — Anchylosis,  n.  An 
immovable  condition  of  a  joint.  —  Anchylot'ic,  a. 
Ancient,  an'shent,  a.  Old;  of  former  times;  advanced 
in  years  ;  pristine  ;  antiquated;  obsolete.  —  n.  pi. 
Those  who  lived  in  former  ages,  opp.  to  the  moderns ; 
very  old  men.  [F.  ancien,  LL.  antianus ,  fr.  L. 
ante,  before.]  —  An'ciently,  -IT,  adv.  In  old  times. 

—  An'cientry,  -rY,  n.  The  honor  of  ancient  lineage; 
gentry;  aristocracy. 

Ancillary,  an'sil-la-rY,  a.  Subservient  or  subordinate, 
like  a  handmaid.  [L.  ancilla,  a  female  servant.] 
Ancipital,  an-sip'Y-tal,  a.  ( Bot .)  Compressed,  and 
forming  two  opposite  angles,  as  a  stem  of  blue- 
grass.  [L.  anceps,  ancipitis,  two-headed,  fr.  am,  for 
amb,  on  both  sides,  and  caput,  head.] 

Ancony,  an'ko-nY,  n.  ( Iron  Works.)  A  piece  of 
half-wrought  iron,  bar-shaped  in  the  middle,  but  un¬ 
wrought  at  the  ends.  [Prob.  fr.  Gr.  angkon,  elbow.] 
And,  conj.  A  particle  which  expresses  the  relation  of 
addition,  and  connects  words  or  sentences.  [AS.] 
Andante,  an-diin'ta,  a.  (Mus.)  Rather  slow;  less 
slow  than  largo,  more  slow  than  allegretto. — n.  A 
movement  or  piece  in  andante  time.  —  Andantino, 
-te'no,  a.  Slow,  but  quicker  than  andante.  [It.] 
Andean,  an-de'an,  Andine,  an'din,  a.  Bert,  to  the 
Andes  mountains. 

Andiron,  and'I-urn,  n.  A  utensil  for  supporting 
wood  in  a  fire-place;  a  fire-dog.  [AS.  brand-isen, 
brand-iron,  or  E.  hand-iron  or  end-iron.] 
Androgynal,  an-droj'Y-nal,  -ynous,  -nus,  a.  Having 
both  sexes;  herrnaphroditical;  having  mental  char¬ 
acteristics  of  both  sexes.  {Bot.)  Bearing  both  stam- 
iniferous  and  pistilliferous  flowers.  [Gr.  undrogynos, 
fr.  oner,  man,  and  gune,  woman.] 

Android,  an'droid,  Androi'des,  -dez,  n.  A  machine  in 
human  form,  which  performs  motions  of  a  man. — 
An'droid,  a.  Resembling  man.  [Gr.  aner  and  eidos, 
form.] 

Androphagi,  an-drof'fi-ji,  n.  Man-eaters;  anthropo¬ 
phagi.  —  Androph'agous,  -gus.  Inclined  to  canni¬ 
balism.  [Gr.  aner  and  phagein,  to  eat.] 

Anecdote,  an'ek-dot,  n.  A  particular  or  detached 
fact;  incident;  story;  tale.  [Gr.  aneb  lotos,  not  pub¬ 
lished,  from  an  priv.  and  ekdidonai,  to  give  out.]  — 
Anecdo'tal,  -dot'ic,  -dot'ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 
Anemo-dynamometer,  an'e-ino-din-a-mom'e-ter,  n.  An 
instrument  for 
measuring  the 
force  and  velocity 
of  the  wind.  [Gr. 
anemos,  wind,  du- 
namis,  force,  and  * 
metron,  measure.] 

—  A  n  e  m'ograph, 

-graf,  n.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  regis-  Anemometer, 

tering  the  force  of 

the  wind.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  write.]  —  Anemog'raphy, 
-ft,  n.  A  description  of  the  winds.  [Gr.  graplie, 
description.]— Anemol'ogy, -jY,  n.  Doctrine  of,  or 
treatise  on,  etc.  [Gr.  logos ,  discourse.]  — Anemom'- 
eter,  n.  Same  as  Anemo-dynamomexeu—  Anemom'- 
etry,  n.  Measurement  by  means  of  an  anemometer. 
[Gr.  metron,  measure.]  — Anem'oscope,  n.  A  weather¬ 
cock,  csp.  a  contrivance  for  bringing  down  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  wind-vane  to  a  dial  below.  [Gr.  skopein, 
to  view.] 

Anemone,  a-nem'o-nY,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  crowfoot  family;  wind-flower.  [Gr.,  fr.  an¬ 
emos ,  wind,  which  strips  off  its  leaves.] 

Aneroid,  an'e-roid,  a.  Dispensing  with  the  use  of 
quicksilver.  —  n.  A  portable  barometer,  wliich  dis¬ 
penses,  etc.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  neros,  wet,  and  eidos,  form.] 
Anetic,  an-et'ik,  a.  (Med.)  Lessening  pain;  ano¬ 
dyne.  [Gr.  anetikos,  relaxing,  fr.  aneinai,  to  loosen.] 
Aneurism,  an'u-rizm,  n.  ( Anat .)  A  soft  tumor, 
arising  from  dilatation  or  rupture  of  the  coats  of  an 
artery.  [Gr.  aneurnsma,  fr.  aneurunein,  to  widen.] 
Anew,  a-liu',  adv.  Newly;  over  again;  afresh. 
Anfractuous,  an-frakt'u-us,  a.  Winding  ;  full  of 
turnings.  [L.  anfractus,  a  turning,  fr.  an  for  amb 
a  ml  f rang  ere,  fr  actum,  to  break.]  —  Anfractuos'ity, 
-tY,  n.  State  of  I  eing,  etc. 

Angel,  an'jel,  n.  A  spirit,  or  spiritual  being;  an  an¬ 
cient  gold  coin  of  England,  bearing  the  figure  of  an 
angel.  —  a.  Resembling,  or  belonging  to,  etc.  [Gr. 
anggelos,  messenger.]  —  Angel'ic,  -ical,  an-jel'- 


ik-al,  a.  —  Angel'ically,  adv.  —  Angel'icalness,  n. 

—  Angelology,  -ol'o-jT,  n.  Doctrine  of  angelic  beings. 

[Gr.  Zopos, discourse.] 

Angel-fish,  an'jel-fish,  n.  A  species  of  shark,  named 
from  its  large  wing-like  pectoral  fins. 

Anger,  an'ger,  n.  A  strong  passion  or  emotion  of 
the  mind  ;  indignation  ;  resentment  ;  wrath  ;  rage. 

—  v.t.  [angered  (-gerd),  angering.]  To  excite  to 
anger;  to  provoke,  displease.  —  An'gry,  -grY,  a.  In¬ 
flamed,  as  a  sore;  touched  with  or  showing  anger; 
indignant;  furious;  choleric.  —  An'gerly,  Ah'grily, 
-grY--lY,  adv.  [L.  angor,  strangling.] 

Angina,  an-ji'na,  n.  Inflammation  of  the  throat.  [L.] 

—  Angina  Pectoris,  -pek'to-ris,  n.  A  distressing  af¬ 
fection  of  the  chest.  [L.J 

Angiography,  an-jY-og'ra-fY,  n.  (Med.)  A  description 
of  the  vessels  in  the  body.  [Gr.  anggeion,  vessel,  and 
graphe,  description.]  —  An/giol'o-gy,  -jY,  n.  Trea¬ 
tise  or  discourse  on,  etc.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  —  An- 
giot'omy,  -mi,  n.  Dissection  of,  etc.  [Gr.  tome,  cut¬ 
ting.] 

Angle,  an'gl,  n.  A  corner. 

(Geom.)  The  difference  of 
direction  of  two  lines  in  the 
same  plane  that  meet  or  tend 
to  meet  in  a  point;  or  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  direction  of  two 
planes  intersecting,  or  tending  E 
to  intersect,  each  other.  Fish- ' 
ing  tackle.  —  v.  i.  [angled  , 

(an'gld),  angling.]  To  fish  C  A  E,  right  angle; 
with  line  and  hook  ;  to  use  £  A  D,  acute  angle; 
some  bait  or  artifice  ;  to  in-  -“t  obtuse  an- 
trigue.  [Gr.  angkulos,  bent  fr.  £Le* 
angkos,  a  bend  or  hollow.]  —  Angle  of  incidence. 
(Opt.)  The  angle  which  a  ray  of  light  makes  with 
a  perpendicular  to  that  point  of  the  surface  of  any 
medium  on  which  it  falls.  —Angle  of  refraction.  The 
angle  which  a  ray  of  light  refracted  makes  with  a 
perpendicular  to  that  point  on  which  it  falls.  —  A 
right  angle.  One  formed  by  a  right  line  falling  on 
another  perpendicularly,  or  an  angle  of  90S.  —  An  ob¬ 
tuse  angle.  One  greater  than  a  right  angle. —  An 
acute  angle.  One  less  than  a  right  angle.  —  Oblique 
angles.  Angles  that  are  either  acute  or  obtuse.— Fa¬ 
cial  angle.  See  under  Face.  —  Visual  angle.  The 
angle  formed  by  two  rays  of  light,  or  two  straight 
lines  drawn  from  the  extreme  points  of  an  object  to 
the  center  of  the  eye.  —  An'gler,  n.  One  who  fishes 
with  a  hook.  ( Ic)ith .)  A  kind  of  fish;  the  fishing- 
frog.  —  An'gle-bar.  -iron,  n.  A  rolled  bar  of  iron 
of  an  angular  shape,  for  the  edges 
of  iron  safes,  etc.;  or  to  connect 
the  side-plates  of  iron  boilers,  etc. 

—  Angular,  an^gu-ler,  a.  Having 
an  angle  or  angles;  pointed;  form¬ 
ing  an  angle  ;  sharp  and  stiff  in 
character.  —  An'gularness,  -ler- 
ness,  Angularity,  -lfir'Y-tY,  n. 

Quality  of  being,  etc.  —  Angu¬ 
larly,  -ler-lY,  adv.  With  angles;  in 
tlie  direction  of  the  angles. —  An'- 
gulated,  -la-ted,  a.  Formed  with  angles.  —  An'gulose, 
-los,  a.  Full  of  angles. 

Anglican,  an'glY-kan,  a.  English;  pert,  to  England. 

—  n.  A  member  of  the  church  of  England;  esp.  of 

the  high-church  or  ritualistic  party.  [AS.  An¬ 
gles,  Engles,  L.  Angli,  the  Angles,  the  English.]  - 
An'glicanism,  n.  Attachment  to  England  or  Eng¬ 
lish  institutions,  —  esp.  to  the  English  church;  the 
principles  of  the  English  church.— Anglicism,  -sizm, 
n.  An  English  idiom  or  expression.  —  An'glicize, 
-slz,  v.  t.  [anglicized  (-sizd), -cizi  ng.]  To  render 
coinformable  to  English  idiom  or  analogies. — An¬ 
glo,  an'glo.  A  prefix  meaning  English.  —  Anglo- 
American.  A  descendant  from  English  ancestors, 
born  in  America,  or  pert,  to  the  descendants  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  in  America. - ma'nia.  Excessive  rever¬ 

ence  for  England  or  English  institutions.  — Nor¬ 
man.  Pert,  to  the  English  Normans,  or  an  English 

Norman. - phobia.  Fear  or  hatred  of  England. — 

-Saxon.  Pert,  to  the  Saxons  who  settled  in  England; 
the  language  of  the  English  Saxons. 

Angllce,  an'glY-se,  adv.  In  English;  in  the  English 
manner.  [L.] 

Angor,  an'gor,  n.  Intense  bodily  pain.  [L.] 

Angry,  Angrily.  See  under  Anger. 

Anguilliform,  an-gwil'Y-forni,  a.  In  the  form  of,  or 
like,  an  eel.  [L.  anguilla,  eel,  and. forma,  form.] 

Anguish,  an'gwish,  n.  Extreme  pain;  agony;  grief. 
[L.  arigustia,  fr.  angere ,  to  press  together.] 


Angle-iron. 
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Angular,  Angularity.  See  under  Angle. 

Anhelation,  au-he-la'shun,  n.  Short  breath;  difficult 
respiration,  [L.  anhelare ,  to  breathe  with  diffi¬ 
culty.] 

Anhydride,  an-hi'drid,  n.  ( Chem .)  An  oxide  of  non- 
metallic  bodies,  —  which  maybe  formed  from  an 
acid  by  abstracting  water.  —  Anhy'drite,  -drlt,  n. 
(Mm.)  Gypsum  which  contains  no  water.  —  An- 
hy'drous,  -drus,  a.  Destitute  of  water.  [Gr.  an 
priv.  and/<u</or,  water. J 

Anil,  an'il,  n.  (Hot.)  A  shrub  whose  leaves  and  stalks 
yield  indigo. — Anile,  an'il,  n.  A  dark  blue  color. 

—  Aniline,  an'Y-hn  or  -lln,  »i.  A  dyeing  material 
obtained  from  indigo,  also  from  benzole  in  coal  tar. 

—  a.  Pert,  to  dyes  made  from  aniline.  [Ar.  an-nil, 
the  indigo  plant. J 

Anile,  an'il,  a.  Old  womanish;  imbecile.  —  Anil'ity, 
-nil-i-tY,  An'ileness,  -Tl-nes,  n.  Dotage.  [L.  anus,  old 
woman.  J 

Animadvert,  an'Y-mad-vert',  v.  i.  To  turn  the  mind 
with  intent  to  notice;  to  consider  by  way  of  crit¬ 
icism  or  censure;  to  remark,  comment.  [L.  ani¬ 
mus,  mind,  ad,  to,  and  vertere,  to  turn.]  —  Animad¬ 
version,  -ver'shun,  n.  Remarks  by  way  of  criti¬ 
cism,  etc. ;  strictures ;  blame.  —  Animadver'sive, 
-siv,  a.  Having  the  power  of  perceiving.  — An'imad- 
ver'ter,  n. 

Animal,  an'I-mal,  n.  An  organized  livfng  being  hav¬ 
ing  sensation  and  power  of  voluntary  motion;  an 
irrational  being,  as  disting,  fr.  man.  —  a.  Of,  or  rela¬ 
ting  to,  animals;  pert,  to  the  merely  sentient  part  of 
a  creature;  consisting  of  the  flesh  of  animals.  [L., 
fr.  anima,  breath,  soul,  animus,  mind  ;  Gr.  anemos, 
wind.)  —  An'imal-llow'er,  n.  A  name  for  some 
zoophytes.  —  An'imalism,  n.  State  of  mere  animals; 
brutishness.  —  Animal'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  State  of  animal 
existence.  —  An'imalize,  -iz,  v.  t.  [animalized 
(-Izd),  -izino.]  To  give  animal  life  or  properties  to; 
to  convert  into  animal  matter  by  assimilation;  to  ren- 
deror  regard  as  merely  animal;  to  supply,  as  acoun- 
try,  with  animals.  —  An'imaliza'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
etc. 

Animalcule,  an-Y-mal'kul,  -culum,  n. ;  pi.  -ctila,  -la. 
An  animal  invisible,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  naked  eye. 
[Animalculse,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  singular  animalcula, 
is  a  barbarism.]  [L.,  dim.  of  animal.]  —  Animal'- 
cular,  -culine,  -lin,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Animal'culist, 
n.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  of,  etc. 

Animate,  an'Y-mat,  v.  t.  To  give  natural  life  to  ;  to 
enliven,  inspire,  prompt,  incite.  —  a.  Alive.  [L.  ani- 
niare,  f r.  anima. )  —  An'imated,  p.  a.  Endowed  wifh 
animal  life;  full  of  life;  spirited;  lively.  —  Anima'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  vivacity; 
spirit;  sprightliness. 

Anime,  an'Y-mY,  n.  A  resin  used  to  make  varnish.  [Sp.] 

Animosity,  an'Y-mos'Y-tY,  n.  Violent  hatred;  active 
enmity;  rancor;  malignity.  [L.  animositas.'] 

Animus'  an'Y-mus,  n.  Intention;  spirit ;  temper.  [L.] 

Anise,  an'is,  n.  A  plant  bearing  aromatic  seeds.  [Gr. 
anison.] 

Ankle,  an'kl,  n.  The  joint  which  connects  the  foot 
with  the  leg.  [AS.  ancleow,  dim.  of  anke,  bent, 
neck.]  —  Ank'let,  n.  An  ornament  for  the  ankle. 

Annals,  an'nalz,  n.  pi.  A  history  of  events  in  chro¬ 
nological  order;  a  series  of  historical  events;  an  an¬ 
nual  publication.  [L.  annalis  (sc.  liber),  fr.  annus, 
year.]  —  An'nalist,  n.  A  writer  of  annals.  —  An- 
nalist'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  after  the  manner  of,  etc. 

Annats,  an'nats,  n.  pi.  (Eng.  Eccl.  Law.)  The  first 
year’s  profits  of  a  preferment;  first-fruits.  [L.  annus.  J 

Anneal,  an-nel',  v.  t.  [annealed  (-neld'),  anneal¬ 
ing.]  To  heat  nearly  to  fluidity  and  then  cool 
slowly,  to  render  less  brittle  ;  to  temper.  [AS. 
anselan,  to  burn,  kindle.]  To  heat,  as  glass,  in 
order  to  fix  colors.  [OF.  neeler,  nieler,  to  enamel, 
LL.  nigellare,  to  blacken,  L.  niger,  black.] 

Annelata,  -ellata,  an-nel'fi-ta,  Annel'ida,  An'nelids, 
n.  pi.  Articulate  animals  having  bodies  formed  of 
small  rings,  as  worms.  [L.  annellus,  a  little  ring.] 

Annex,  an-neks',  v.  t.  [annexed  (-nekst'),  annex¬ 
ing.]  To  unite  at  the  end;  to  affix;  to  add;  to  con¬ 
nect,  csp.  as  a  consequence.  —  n.  An  extension  of  a 
building  ;  a  subsidiary  building  ;  an  addition  to  a 
document.  [L.  ad  and  nectere,  nexum,  to  fasten  to¬ 
gether.]  —  Annexation,  -a'shun,  Annexion,  -nek'- 
shun,w.  Act  of  annexing;  addition;  union.  (Laio.) 
Union  of  property  with  a  freehold,  forming  a  fix¬ 
ture. —  Annexa'tlonist,  n.  An  advocate  of,  etc. — 
Annex'ible,  a.  That  may  be,  etc.  —  Annex'ment,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  thing  annexed. 

Annihilate,  an-ni'hY-lat,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  cease  to  be; 


to  destroy  the  form  or  properties  of.  [L.  ad,  to, 
and  nihil,  nothing.]  —  Anni'hilable,  a.  Capable  of 
being,  etc.  —  AnnFhila'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of 
being,  etc.  ;  destruction.  —  Anni'hila'tionist,  n. 
( Theol.)  One  who  believes  that  eternal  punish¬ 
ment  consists  in  annihilation;  a  destructionist.— 
Anni'hilatory,  -rY,  a.  Tending  to,  etc.;  destructive. 

Anniversary,  an-nY-ver'sa-rY,  a.  Returning  with  the 
year  at  a  stated  time.  —  n.  A  day  celebrated  each 
year.  _  [L.  annus,  year,  and  vertere,  to  turn.] 

Annomination,  an-nom'i-na'shun,  n.  A  pun;  a  para- 
nomasia ;  alliteration.  [L.  ad  and  nomen ,  a  name.] 

Annona,  an-no'na,  n.  A  year's  production  or  increase; 
hence,  provisions_for  a  year’s  use.  [L.,  fr.  annus  ] 

Annotate,  an'no-tat,  v.  i.  To  make  annotations  or 
comments.  [L.  ad  and  notare,  to  mark.]  — Annota'- 
tion,  -ta'shun,  n.  A  remark,  note,  or  commentary  on 
some  passage  of  a  book.  —  Anno'tatory,  -to-rY,  a. 
Containing  annotations.  —  An'notator,  -t6r,  «.  A 
commentator. 

Annotto,  an-not'to,  Arnat'to,  Arnot'to,  n.  A  yellow¬ 
ish-red  vegetable  dyeing  material. 

Announce,  an-nowns',  v.  t.  [announced  (-nownst'), 
announcing.]  To  give  first  notice  of;  to  make 
known,  publish,  advertise.  [L.  ad  and  nunciare,  to 
report,  fr.  nuncius,  messenger.]  —  Anmounce'ment, 
n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  declaration.  —  Announ'cer,  n. 

Annoy,  an-noi',  v.  t.  [annoyed  (-noid'),  annoying.] 
To  injure  or  disturb  by  repeated  acts  ;  to  incom¬ 
mode,  vex,  plague.  [F.  ennuyer.  fr.  L.  in  odio,  in 
hatred.]  —  Annoy'ance,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being, 
etc.;  that  which  annoys.  —  Annoy'er,  n. 

Annual,  an'u-al,  a.  Returning  or  happening  every 
year;  yearly;  performed  in  a  year;  lasting  only  one 
year  or  season.  —  n.  A  thing  happening  yearly;  a 
work  published  once  a  year;  a  plant  that  lasts  but 
one  year  or  season.  [L.  annualis,  fr.  annus,  year.]  — 
An'nually,  adv. 

Annuity,  an-nu'Y-tY,  n.  A  sum  of  money,  payable 
yearly.  [LL.  annuitcfs,  fr.  onni/s.]  —  Annuitant, 
n.  One  who  has  an  annuity? 

Annul,  an-nul',  v.  t.  [annulled  (-nuld'),  annul¬ 
ling.]  To  make  void  or  of  no  effect ;  to  repeal, 
nullify,  set  aside.  [LL.  annullare,  fr.  L.  ad,  to,  and 
nullum,  nothing.]  —  Annulment,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Annulet,  an'u-let,  n.  A  little  ring.  (Arch.)  A  small 
flat  fillet,  encircling  a  column,  etc.  (Her.)  A  little 
circle  borne  as  a  charge  in  coats  of  arms.  [L.  an¬ 
nulus,  a  ring.]—  An'nular,  -lary,  a.  iting-shaped; 
banded  or  marked  with  circles,  dots,  etc.  —  An'nu- 
lated,  a.  Having  rings  or  belts.  —  An'nulose,  -los, 
a.  Furnished  with,  or  composed  of,  rings. 

Annumerate,  an-nu'mer-at,  v.  t.  To  add  to  a  num¬ 
ber.  —  Annumeration,  -a'shun,  n.  [L.  ad  and 
numerare,  to  number.] 

Annunciate,  an-nun'shY-at,  v.  t.  To  announce.  fL. 
ad  and  nunciare,  to  report.]  —  Annuncia'tion,  n.  Act 
of,  etc.;  a  festival,  celebrated  March  2.5th,  in  memory 
of  the  angel’s  announcement  to  the  Virgin  Mary. — 
Annun'ciator,  -ter,  n. 

Anode,  an'od,  n.  The  positive  pole  of  an  electric  bat¬ 
tery.  [Gr.  ana,  up,  and  hodos,  way.] 

Anodyne,  an'o-dln,  n.  Medicine  which  allays  pain. 
—  a.  Assuaging  pain.  [Gr.  an  priv.  and  odune,  pain.] 

Anoint,  a-noint',  v.  t.  To  pour  oil  upon;  to  rub  with 
unctuous  substances;  to  consecrate,  by  unction  ;  to 
smear  or  daub.  [L.  in  and  unguere ,  to  smear.]  — 
Anoint'ed,  n.  The  Messiah.  —  Anoint'er,  n.  — 
Anoint'ment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Anomaly,  a-nom'a-lY,  -alism,  -lizm,  n.  Deviation 
from  common  rule  or  analogy;  irregularity.  (As- 
tron.)  Angular  distance  of  a  planet  from  its  perihel¬ 
ion,  as  seen  from  the  sun  ;  angle  measuring  appar¬ 
ent  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  a  planet.  (Gr.  an, 

Friv.  and  liomalos,  even.]  —  Anomalist'ic,  -ical,  a. 

rregular.  (Astron.)  Pert,  to  the  angular  distance 
of  a  planet  from  its  perihelion.  —  Anom'alous,  -lus, 
a.  Abnormal.  —  Anom'alously,  adv. 

Anon,  a-non',  adv.  Quickly  ;  immediately  ;  at  an¬ 
other  time;  again.  [AS.  on  an,  in  one  (moment).] 
—  Ever  awl  anon.  Nowand  then:  frequently;  often. 
Anonymous,  an-non'Y-mus,  a.  Wanting  a  name ; 
without  the  real  name  of  the  author  ;  nameless. 
[Gr.  an  priv.  and  onoma,  name.]  —  Anon'ymously, 
adv. — An'onyme,  -nim,  n.  An  assumed  name. — 
Anonymity,  -nim'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being,  etc. 
Anorexia,  an-o-reks'Y-a,  An'orexy,  n.  (Med.)  Want 
of  appetite.  [Gr.  an  priv.  and  orexis,  desire.] 
Another,  an-uth'er,  a.  Not  the  same;  different;  one 
more;  any  other.  [From  an,  a,  one,  and  other.] 
Anot'ta.  See  Annotto. 
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Anourous,  Anurous,  an-oo'rus,  a.  Without  tails,  as 
frogs.  [Gr  .an  priv.  ami  oura,  tail.] 

Ansated,  an'sa-ted,  a.  Having  a  handle.  [L.  ansa ,  a 
handle.] 

Anserine,  an'sSr-In,  -serous,  -us,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like  a 
goose,  or  its  skin;  silly.  [L.  anser,  goose.] 

Answer,  an'ser,  v.  t.  [answered  (-serd),  answer¬ 
ing.]  To  speak  or  write  in  return  to;  to  refute;  to 
be  or  act  in  return  to.  —  v.  i.  To  make  response;  to 
be  accountable,  liable,  or  responsible;  to  be  or  act 
in  return;  to  conform;  to  suit.  —  n.  Something 
said,  written,  or  done,  in  return;  a  mathematical  so¬ 
lution.  [AS.  andswarian,  fr.  and,  against,  and  swe- 
rian,  to  affirm.]  — An'swerable,  a.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  answered  ;  obliged  to  answer  ;  liable  to  pay, 
indemnify,  or  make  good  ;  responsible  ;  suitable  ; 
equivalent.  —  An'swerableness,  n.  Quality  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.  —  An'swerably,  adv.  —  An'swerer,  n.  — 
An'swerless,  a.  That  cannot  be  answered;  having 
no  answer. 

Ant,  ant,  n.  An  emmet;  a  pismire.  [For  amt ,  a  contr. 
of  E.  emmet.] 

—  Ant'bear, 

-b  a  r,  -eater, 

-et'er,  n.  An 
animal  that 
feeds  upon 
ants.  — -eggs, 

«.  pi. The  lar¬ 
va;  of  ants, 
which  are  in¬ 
cased  in  sacs 
resembling 
eggs.  —  -hill, 
n.  A  nest  of 
ants.  Anteater. 

Antacid,  ant-as'id,  Antiac'id,n.  {Med.)  Aremedyfor 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  as  an  alkali  or  absorbent. 

Antagonist,  an-tog'o-nist,  n.  One  who  contends  with 
another;  adver;  iry;  opponent.  [Gr.  antagonizesthai , 
fr.  anti,  against,  and  agon,  contest.]  —  Antagonistic, 
-ical,  a.  —  An'tagonist'ically,  adv.  —  Antag'onism, 
-nizm,  n.  Opposition  of  action  ;  counteraction  or 
contrariety  of  things  or  principles.  —  Antagonize, 
-niz ,v.t.  To  act  in  opposition;  to  contend. 

Antalgic,  an-tal'jik,  a.  Alleviating  pain.  [Gr.  anti 
and  algos,  pain.] 

Antanaclasis,  an-tan'a-kla'sis,  n.  ( Rhet .)  A  play 
upon  words;  repetition  of  words  beginning  a  sen¬ 
tence,  after  a  parenthesis.  [Gr.,  fr.  anti  and  anakla- 
sis,  a  bending  back  and  breaking.] 

Antanagoge,  an-tan'a-go'jT,  n.  {llhet.)  A  reply  to  an 
adversary  by  recrimination.  [Gr.  anti  and  anagoge, 
a  lending  up.] 

Antaphrodisiac,  ant'af-ro-diz'Y-ak,  a.  {Med.)  Less¬ 
ening  venereal  desire.  —  n.  Anti-venereal  medicine. 
[Gr.  anti,  against,  and  aphrodisiakos,  venereal,  fr. 
Aphrodite ,  Venus,  goddess  of  love.] — Ant'aphro- 
dit'ic,  a.  Abating  venereal  appetite  ;  efficacious 
against  venereal  disease.  —  n.  A  medicine  which,  etc. 

Antarctic,  ant-iirk'tik,  a.  Opposite  to  the  northern 
or  arctic  pole;  relating  to  the  southern  pole  or  to 
the  region  near  it.  [Gr.  anti  and  arktos,  bear,  the 
constellation  called  Northern  Bear.] 

Antarthritic,  ant'ar-thrit'ik,  a.  Counteracting  gout. 

—  n.  A  remedy  for,  etc.  [Gr.  anti  and  arthritis, 
gout.] 

Antecede,  an-te-sedr,  v.  t.  To  go  before  in  time.  [L. 
ante,  before,  and  cedere,  to  go.]  —  Antece'dence, 
-dency,  n.  Act  or  state  of,  etc. ;  precedence.  —  Ante¬ 
cedent,  a.  Going  before  ;  prior  ;  previous.  —  n. 
That  which,  etc.;  pi.  the  earlier  events  of  one’s  life. 
{Gram.)  The  noun  to  which  a  relative  refers. 
{Logic.)  The  first  of  two  propositions  in  an  enthy- 
meme;  the  first  and  conditional  part  of  a  hypothet¬ 
ical  proposition.  {Math.)  The  first  of  two  terms 
of  a  ratio.  —  Antecedently,  adv.  Previously.  —  An¬ 
tecessor,  -ser,  n.  One  who  goes  before;  a  leader; 
one  who  possessed  land  before  the  present  possessor. 

Antechamber,  an'te-cham'ber,  An'teroom,  -room,  n. 
A  room  leading  to  the  chief  apartment. 

Antecommunion,  an'te-com-mun'yun,  n.  The  part 
of  the  Anglican  liturgy  which  precedes  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  the  elements  in  the  communion. 

Antecursor,  anTe-kerder,  n.  A  forerunner. 

Antedate,  an'te-dat,  n.  A  date  before  the  true  time. 

—  v.  t.  To  date  before  the  true  time;  to  anticipate; 
to  take  before  the  true  time. 

Antediluvial,  an/te-dY-lu'Vf-al,  Antedilu'vian,  a.  Be¬ 
fore  the  deluge.  —  Antedilu'vian,  n.  One  who  lived 
before  the  flood.  [L.  ante  and  diluvium,  deluge.] 


Antelope,  an'te-lo,,,  n.  A  ruminant  quadruped,  in. 
termediate  between  the  deer  and 
goat.  [Gr.  anthalops.] 

Antelucan,  an-te-lu'kan,  a.  Before 
light,  —  applied  to  assemblies  of 
the  early  Christians,  held  before 
daybreak,  to  avoid  persecution. 

[L.  ante  and  lux,  light.] 

Antemeridian,  an'te-me-rid'I-an, 
a.  Before  noon. 

Antemundane,  an-te-mun'dan,  «.» 

Before  the  creation  of  the  world.  Antelope. 
Antenatal,  an-te-na'tal,  a.  Before  birth. 

Antenna,  an-ten'na,  n. ;  pi.  Anten'n.e,  -ne,  a.  { Zool .) 
A  movable,  articulated  organ  of  sensation,  attached 
to  the  heads  of  insects  and  Crustacea.  [L.,  sail- 
yard.]  —  Anten'nal,  a. 

Antenuptial,  an-tc-nup'shal,  a.  Before  marriage. 
Antepaschal,  anAe-pas'kal,  a.  Before  Easter. 
Antepast,  an'te-past,  n.  A  foretaste.  [L.  ante  and  pas- 
cere,  pastum,  to  feed.] 

Antepenult.  an/te-pe-nult'r,  An'tepenult'i-ma,  n. 

( 1’ros .)  The  last  syllable  but  two  of  a  word.  [L. 
ante,  psene,  almost,  and  ultimus,  last.]  —  An'tepe- 
nult'imate,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  etc. 

Antephialtic,  ant'ef-Y-al'tik,  a.  (Med.)  Preventing 
nightmare.  [Gr.  anti  and  ephialtcs,  nightmare.] 
Anterior,  an-te'rY-or,  a.  Before  in  time  or  place;  for¬ 
mer;  foregoing.  [L.  compar.  of  ante,  before.]  — Ante'- 
riorly,  adv.  —  Anteriority,  -or'I-tT,  n.  Precedence. 
Anteroom.  See  Antechamber. 

Anthelion,  ant-hel'yun,  n. ;  pi.  AntiielOa,  -Y-a.  A 
luminous  appearance  on  a  cloud  opposite  the  sun. 
[Gr.  anti,  over  against,  and  helios,  sun.] 
Anthelmintic,  an-thel-min'tik,  a.  (Med.)  Destroy¬ 
ing  or  expelling  worms.  —  n.  A  vermifuge.  [Gr. 
anti,  against,  ana  helmins,  helminthos ,  worm.] 
Anthem,  an'thcm,  n.  Church  music  adapted  to  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  Scriptures;  a  motet.  [Gr.  antiphona , 
fr.  anti  and  phone,  sound.] 

Anthemorrhagic,  ant/hem-or-raj/'ik,  a.  (Med.)  Tend¬ 
ing  to  stop  nemorrhage.  [Gr.  anti,  haima,  blood, 
and  rhegnunai,  to  burst.] 

Anther,  another,  n.  (Bot.)  That  part  of  the  stamen 
containing  the  pollen.  [Gr.  anthe- 
ros,  flowery,  fr.  anthos,  flower.]  — 

An'theral,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  — Anther- 
if'erous,  -er-us,  a.  Producing,  etc. 

[L.  ferre,  to  bear.]  —  Anther'iform, 

-ther'Y-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of, 

•  etc.  [L .forma,  form.] 

Anthesis,  an-the'sis,  n.  (Bot.)  The 
opening  of  a  flower.  [Gr.  bloom,  fr. 
anthos,  flower.]  —  Anthog'raphy,  n. 

Description  of  flowers.  (Gr.  graph- 
ein,  to  write.]  —  Anthol'ogy  n.  A 
discourse  on  flowers;  collection  of 
flowers ;  a  collection  of  beautiful 
passages  from  authors.  [Gr.  lege.in , 
to  gather.]  —  Antholog'ical,  -loj'- 
ik-al,  a.  — An'thoid,  a.  Resembling 
a  flower.  [Gr.  eidos,  form.] 

Anthony’s  Fire,  an'to-niz  -fir,  n.  The 
erysipelas. 

Anthracite,  an'tlira-slt,  n.  A  hard 
mineral  coal.  [Gr.  anthrax,  coal.]  — 

Anthracit'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  An'thracene,  -sen, 
-cine,  -sin,  n.  ( Ghent .)  A  solid  hydrocarbon  pro¬ 
duced  in  distilling  coal-tar;  paranaphthaline.  —  An- 
thracom'eter,  n.  A  machine  for  determining  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid.  [Gr.  metron,  measure.]  — 
Anthrac'onite,  n.  Marble  which  takes  a  coal-black 
luster  when  polished. 

Anthropogeny,  an-thro-poj'e-nY,  n.  The  development 
of  man.  [Gr.  anthropos,  man,  and  genos,  birth.]  — 
Anthropog'raphy,  n.  (Phys.  Geog.)  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race.  [Gr.  graphe ,  description.] 
—  An'thropoid,  a.  Resembling  man.  [Gr.  eidos, 
appearance.]  —  Anthrop'olite,  n.  A  petrification 
of  the  human  body.  [Gr.  lithos,  stone.]  —  Anthro¬ 
pology,  -jY,  n.  The  natural  history  of  the  human 
species  ;  science  of  man,  considered  in  his  entire 
[Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  —  Anthropometry, 
art  of  measuring  the  human  body.  [Gr. 
measure.]  —  An'thropomor'phism,  -mor'- 
Representation  of  the  Deity  as  having  hu¬ 
man  form  or  attributes.  —An/thropoonor Ophite,  -fit, 
n.  A  believer  in,  etc.  —  Anthropomorphous,  -fus,  a. 
Resembling  a  man.  [Gr.  morijhe,  form.]  —  An'thro- 
po'path'ical,  a.  Subject  to  human  passions.  — An'- 
thropop'athism,  -pop'athy,  -thY,  n.  Ascription  of 
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human  passions  to  the  Supreme  Being.  [Gr.  pathos , 
affection,  passion.]  —  An'thropoph'agi,  -poc'a-jl, n. 
pi.  Man-eaters;  cannibals.  —  Anthropoph'agy,  -jT 
n.  Cannibalism.  [Or.  phagein,  to  eat.]  —  Anthropot'- 
omy,  n.  The  anatomy,  or  dissection,  of  the  human 
body.  [Gr.  temnein,  to  cut.] 

Antiacid.  See  Antacid. 

Antic,  an'tik,  a.  Odd  ;  fanciful ;  fantastic  ;  ludi¬ 
crously  wild. —  n.  A  buffoon  ;  odd  appearance. — 
An'ticly,  ad v.  [From  antique .] 

Antichlor.  an'tY-klor,  n.  IChem .)  Any  substance 
used  to  remove  chlorine  after  bleaching. 

Antichrist,  an'tT-krist,  n.  An  adversary  of  Christ; 
the  man  of  sin.  —  Antichristian,  -kris'chun,  n.  An 
opposer  of  Christianity.  —  a.  Opposing,  etc. 
Anticipate,  an-tis'Y-pat,  v.  t.  To  take  or  do  before 
another,  so  as  to  prevent  him;  to  take  up  beforehand, 
or  before  the  proper  time  ;  to  foresee  ;  to  expect. 
[L.  ante,  before,  and  caperc,  to  take.]  —  Anticipa¬ 
tion,  -pa'shun,  71.  Act  of,  etc.;  previous  view  or 
impression;  foretaste;  preconception;  forethought. 

—  Anticipative,  -tis'T-na-tiv,  a.  —  Antic 'ipator,  n. 

—  Antic 'ipatory,  a.  Taking  before  time. 
Anticlimax,  an-tl-kli'maks,  n.  A  sentence  in  which 

the  ideas  fall,  or  become  less  important,  at  the  close. 
[Gr.  anti,  and  kli,/nax,  staircase,  fr.  klinein, to  slope.] 
Anticlinal,  an-tY-kli'nal,  a.  Marking  inclination  in  op¬ 
posite  directions.  —  n.  The  crest-line  from  which 
strata  dip  in  opposite  directions;  the  anticlinal  axis. 
[Gr.  anti  and  klinein.] 

Antidote,  an'tY-dot,  n.  That  which  tends  to  counter¬ 
act  poison,  etc.—  Antido'tal,  -dot'ical,  a.  —  Anti- 
do'tally,  -dot'ically,  adv.  [Gr.  antidoton,  fr.  dido- 
nai,  to  give.] 

Antifebrile,  an-tY-feb'ril  or  -fe'bril,  a.  Abating  fever. 

—  n.  A  medicine  to  cure  fever. 

Antigalactic,  an'tY-ga-lak'tik,  a.  Diminishing  the 
secretion  of  milk.  [Gr.  gala,  galaktos,  milk.] 
Antilithic,  an-tY-litfrik,  a.  Preventive  of  stone  in 
the  bladder.  [Gr.  lithos,  stone.] 

Antilyssic,  an-tt-lis'sik,  a.  Used  to  counteract  hydro¬ 
phobia.  [Gr.  iussa,  rage,  madness.] 

Antimacassar,  an'tY-ma-kas'sSr,  n.  A  cover  to  pro¬ 
tect  chairs,  etc.,  from  dirt.  [From  Macassar  hair- 
oil.) 

Antimason,  an'tY-ma'sn,  n.  One  opposed  to  Freema¬ 
sonry.  —  Antima'sonry,  n.  Opposition  to,  etc. 
Antimonarchic,  an'tY-mo-nark'ik,  -ical,  a.  Opposed 
to  monarchy. 

Antimony,  an'tY-mo-nY,  n.  A  whitish,  brittle  metal 
used  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  [LL.  antimonium.] 

—  Antimo'nial,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  etc.  —  n.  A  prep¬ 
aration  of,  etc. 

Antinomy,  an'tY-no-mY  or  -tin'o-mY,  n.  Opposition  of 
one  law  or  rule  to  another;  a  thing  contrary.  [Gr. 
anti  and  nomos,  law.]  —  Antino'mian,  n.  ( Eccl .  Hist.) 
One  of  a  sectsaid  to  maintain,  that,  under  the  gospel 
dispensation,  the  moral  law  is  of  no  obligation,  —a. 
Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Antino'mianism,  n.  Tenets  of,  etc. 
Antipapal,  an-tY-pa'pal,  -papist'ic,  -ical,  a.  Opposing 
the  papacy  or  popery. 

Antipathy,  an-tip'a-thY,  n.  Aversion  at  the  presence 
of  a  particular  object ;  dislike  ;  contrariety.  (Nat. 
Phil.)  A  contrariety  in  the  properties  or  affections 
of  matter.  [Gr.  pathos,  suffering,  affection.]  —  An'- 
tipathet'ic,  -ical,  a.  Having,  or  produced  by,  etc. 
Antiperiodic,  an'tY-pe'rY-od'ik,  a.  (Med.)  Preventing 
the  return  of  intermittent  diseases. 

Antipestilential,  an'tY-pes'tY-len'shal,  a.  Counteract¬ 
ing  infection. 

Antipharmic,  an'tY-far'mik,  a.  Destroying  the  effect 
of  poison.  [Gr.  pharmakon,  poison.] 

Antiphlogistic,  an'tY-flo-jis'tik,  a.  ( Chain.)  Opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston.  (Mecl.)  Counteract¬ 
ing  inflammation. — n.  Medicine  or  diet  which,  etc. 
[Gr.  phlogizein,  to  burn.] 

Antiphon,  an'tT-fon,  Antiphony,  -tif'o-nY,  n.  (Mus.) 
An  anthem  or  psalm  sung  in  alternate  parts;  a  re¬ 
sponse.  —  Antiph'onal,  Antiphon'ic,  -phon'ical,  a. 

—  Antiph'onal,  n.  A  hook  of  antiphons  or  anthems. 
[Gr.  antiphonos,  fr.  phone,  voice.] 

Antiphrasis,  an-tif'ra-sis,  n.  (Rhct.)  Use  of  words  in 
a  sense  opposite  to  their  proper  meaning;  irony.  — 
Antiphrastic,  -fras'tik,  -tical,  a.  —  Antiphras'tic- 
ally.  adv.  [Gr.  anti  and  phrazein,  to  speak.] 
Antiphthisic,  an'tY-tiz'ik,  a.  Relieving  or  curing 
phthisis.  [Gr.  phthisis,  consumption.] 

Antiphysic,  an-tY-fiz'ik,  a.  Contrary  to  nature;  un¬ 
natural.  [Gr.  phusis,  nature.]  —  (Med.)  Relieving 
flatulence;  carminative.  [Gr. phusan,  to  inflate.] 
Antiplastic,  an-tT-plas'tik,  a.  Diminishing  plastici¬ 


ty.  (Med.)  Unfavorable  to  healing;  preventing 
granulation.  [Gr.  plastikos,  fr.  plassein.  to  form.] 
Antipode, _  an'tt-pod,  n. ;  pi.  Antipodes,  -podz  or 
-tip'5-dez.  One  of  those  who  live  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  globe,  and  whose  feet  are  directly  opposite. 
[Gr.  antipons,  ir.  pous, podos,  foot.]  —  Antip'odal,  a. 
Antipope,  an'tY-pop,  n.  One  who  usurps  the  popedom. 
Antiprelatical,  an'tl-pre-lat'ik-al,  a.  Adverse  to  pre¬ 
lacy. 

Antique,  an-tek',  a.  Old;  ancient;  of  old  fashion; 
made  in  imitation  of  antiquity.  —  n.  Anything 
very  old;  a  remnant  of  antiquity;  relic.  [F.,  L. 
antiquus,  fr.  ante,  before.]  —  Antique'ness,  n.  — 
Antiq'uity,  -tik'wY-tY,  n.  Ancient  times,  or  their 
people;  great  age.  pi.  Remains  of,  etc.  —  Antiqua¬ 
rian,  -kwa'rY-an,  a.  Pert,  to  antiquity.  —  n.  An  anti¬ 
quary.  —  Antiqua'rianism,  n.  Love  of,  etc.  —  An'ti- 
quary,  n.  One  versed  in,  etc.  —  An'tiquate,  -kwat, 
v.  t.  To  make  obsolete,  old,  or  void.  —  An'tiquated, 
p.  a.  Grown  old,  or  out  of  fashion;  out  of  use. 
Antisabbatarian,  an'tY-sab'bS-ta'rY-an,  a.  Opposed  to 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  —  n.  One  who,  etc. 
Antiscians,  an-tish'Y-anz,  Antiscii,  -tish'T-T,  n.  pi. 
(Geog.)  Dwellers  on  different  sides  of  the  equator, 
whose  shadows  at  noon  are  cast  in  contrary  direc¬ 
tions.  [Gr.  anti,  opposite,  and  skin,  shadow.] 
Antiscorbutic,  aiFtY-skor-bu'tik,  -bu'tical,  a.  (Med.) 
Counteracting  scurvy. 

Antiscriptural,  an-tT-skrip'chdbr-al,  a.  Not  accordant 
with  Scripture. 

Antiseptic,  nn-tY-sep'tik,  a.  Opposing  putrefaction. 

—  n.  A  substance  which  resists  or  corrects,  etc. 
Antislavery,  an-tY-sla'ver-Y,  a.  Opposed  to  slavery. 
Antisocial,  an-tY-so'shal,  a.  Adverse  to  society  or 
hostile  to  its  existence. 

Antispasmodic,  an'tl-spaz-mod'ik,  Antispastic,  an-tY- 
spas'tik,  a.  (Med.)  Causing  a  revulsion  of  fluids  or 
humors;  counteracting  spasm.  [Gr.  antispasis ,  a 
drawing  back,  fr.  span,  to  draw.] 

Antisplenetic,  an'tY-sple-net'ik,  a.  Counteracting 
diseases  of  the  spleen. 

Antistrophe,  un-tis'tro-fY,  n.  (Rhct.)  Repetition  of 
words  in  an  inverse  order;  the  turning  of  an  adver¬ 
sary’s  plea  against  him.  (Anc.  LyricToetnj.)  Part 
of  a  song  or  dance,  around  the  altar,  performed  by 
turning  from  left  to  right,  in  opp.  to  the  strophe , 
which  was  from  right  to  left;  the  stanza  of  anode 
following  the  strophe.  —  Antistrophic,  -strof'ik,  a. 
Pert,  to,  etc.  [Gr.  strophe,  a  turning.] 

Antithesis,  an-tith'e-sis,  n. ;  pi.  -eses,  -sez.  (Rhct.) 
An  opposition  of  words  or  sentiments  in  the  same 
sentence;  contrast;  anything  directly  opposed  to  an¬ 
other.  [Gr.,  fr.  thesis,  a  setting.]  —Antithetic,  -tliet'- 
ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  etc.  —  Antithet¬ 
ically,  adv. 

Antitrades,  an'tY-tradz,  n._  The  higher  winds  in  the 
tropics,  which  blow  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
trade  winds. 

Antitrinitarian,  an'tY-trin'Y-ta'rY-an,  a.  Opposing 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  —  An'titrin'ita'rianism, 
n.  Opposition  to,  etc. 

Antitype,  an'tY-tlp,  n.  That  which  is  prefigured  by 
the  type;  thus  the  paschal  lamb  was  a  tgpe  of  which 
Christ  is  the  antitgpe.  —  Antityp'ical,  -tip'T-kal,  a. 
Pert,  to,  etc.  ;  explaining  a  type.  —  Antityp'ically, 
adv. 

Antler,  ant'ler,  n.  A  deciduous  growth  of  bone  on 
the  head  of  a  cervine  animal,  resembling  horns  in 
cattle.  [OF.  antoillier,  prob.  fr.  L.  ante,  before.]  — 
Ant'lered,  -lerd,  a.  Having,  etc. 

Antonomasia,  an'to-no-nm'zY-a,  n.  Use  of  a  proper 
name  for  an  appellative,  as  "a  Cicero"  for  a  great 
orator;  conversely,  the  use  of  a  name  denoting  rank, 
office,  etc.,  for  hnn  who  holds  it,  as  “  his  majesty  ’ 
for  the  king.  [Gr.,  fr.  anti,  instead,  and  onomazein, 
to  name.]  —  An'tonomas'tically,  adv. 

Antritis,  an-tri'tis,  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  any 
cavity  of  the  body,  esp.  in  the  superior  maxillary 
bone.  [L.  antrum,  a  cave.] 

Anuresis,  an-u-re'sis,  An'ury,  -rY,  n.  (Med.)  Defect¬ 
ive  secretion  of  urine.  [Gr.  an  priv.  and  ouroti,  urine.  1 
Anus,  a'nus,  n.  The  lower  orifice  of  the  bowels.  [L.J 
Anvil,  an'vii,  n.  An  iron  block,  upon  which  metals 
are  hammered  and  shaped.  [AS.  onfilt,  anfiltc,  fr. 
on  and  fyllan,  to  strike  down.] 

Anxious,  ank'shus,  a.  Greatly  concerned  or  solici¬ 
tous,  esp.  about  something  uncertain;  accompanied 
with  anxiety;  disturbed;  uneasy.  [L.  anxius,  fr. 
angere ,  to  torture.]  —  Anx'iously,  adv.  —  Anx'ious- 
ness,  Anxi'ety,  ang-zi'e-tY,  n.  State  of  being,  etc. 
Any,  en'Y,  a.  One  out  of  many,  indefinitely;  some; 
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an  indefinite  number  or  quantity.  —  adv.  To  any 
extent;  at  all.  [AS.  anig ,  as  nig,  fr.  an,  ein,  one.] 

—  An'ybody,  -bod-Y,  n.  Any  one  person  out  of 
many;  a  person  of  importance.  — how,  adv.  In  any 
case;  at  any  rate. — wise,  adv.  In  any  degree.— 
-where,  -wnar,  adv.  In  any  place.  — whither, 
-hwith'er,  adv.  To  any  place. 

Aonian,  a-o'nY-an,  a.  Pert,  to  the  Muses,  or  to  Aonia. 

Aorist,  a'o-rist,  n.  (Gram.)  A  tense  in  Greek,  which 
expresses  an  action  as  completed  in  indeterminate 
past  time.  [Gr.  aoristos,  fr.  a  priv.  and  horos,  limit.] 

—  Aorist'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.;  indefinite. 

Aorta,  a-or'ta,  n.  The  great  artery  from  the  heart. 
[Gr.  aorte,  fr.  aeirein,  to  lift.]  — Aort'&l,  -ic,  a.  Pert, 
to,  etc.  —  Aorti'tis,  n.  ( Med.)  Inflammation  of,  etc. 

Apace,  a-pas',  adv.  Quickly;  hastily;  fast. 

Apagoge,  ap-a-go'je,  n.  (Logic.)  The  proving  a 
thing  indirectly  by  showing  the  impossibility  of  the 
contrary  thing.  [Gr.,  fr.  apagein,  to  lead  away.]  — 
Apagogical,  -goj'ik-al,  a.  Proving  by,  etc. 

Apart,  a-pait',  adv.  Separately;  aside;  in  a  state  of 
separation,  exclusion,  or  of  distinction;  in  two  or 
more  parts;  asunder.  [F.  apart,  aside;  L.  ab  or  a, 
from,  and  parts,  partis,  a  part.]  —  Apartment,  n. 
A  room  in  a  building  or  house. 

Apathy,  ap'a-thY,  n.  Want,  or  a  low  degree,  of  feel¬ 
ing;  indifference;  unconcern.  [Gr.  apat/ieia,  fr.  a 
priv.  and  pathos,  suffering.]  —  Apathet'ic,  a.  —  Ap¬ 
athetically,  adv.  —  Ap'athist,  n.  One  who  is,  etc. 

Ape,  up,  n.  A  quadrumanous  mammal  having  teeth 
like  man,  and  neither  tail  nor 
cheek  pouches;  one  who  imi¬ 
tates  servilely,  like  the  ape; 
a  dupe.  —  v.  t.  [aped  (apd), 
aping.]  To  imitate  servilely; 
to  mimic.  [AS.  apa,  Skr.  kapi .] 

— Ap'  er,  n.  One  who,  etc.  — 

Ap'ery,  n.  Practice  of,  etc.  — 

Apish,  a.  Having  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  an  ape;  inclined  to  imi¬ 
tate;  foppish;  affected;  tri-  Ape. 

fling;  insignificant.  —  Apishly,  adv.  —  Ap'ishness, 
n.  Mimicry;  foolery;  foppery. 

Apeak,  a-pek',  adv.  On  the  point;  in  a  posture  to 
pierce.  (Naut.)  Perpendicular. 

Apep3y,  a-pep'sY,  n.  (Med.)  Defective  digestion; 
indigestion.  [Gr.  apeptos,  undigested.] 

Aperient,  a-pe'rl-ent,  a.  (Med.)  Having  the  quality 
of  opening;  laxative. — n.  Laxative  medicine.  [L. 
aperire,  apertum,  to  open.]  —  Aperitive,  -per'Y-tiv,  a. 
Deobstruent ;  aperient.  —  Aperture,  ap'cr-chdtir,  n. 
An  opening  through  solid  substance;  a  hole. 

Apetalous,  a-pet'al-us,  a.  (Lot.)  Having  no  petals. 

Apex,  a' neks,  n. ;  pi.  A'pexes;  L.  pi.  Ad'ices,  ap'Y- 
6ez.  Tlie  top,  tip,  or  summit  of  any  thing.  [L.]  — 
Ap'ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Apic'ulate,  a.  Pointed. 

Aphaeresis,  Apheresis,  a-fer'e-sis,  n.  (Gram.)  The 
taking  of  a  letter  or  syllable  from  the  beginning  of 
a  word.  [Gr.  apo,  from,  and  hairein,  to  take.] 

Aphasia,  af-a'zhY-a,  Aphasy,  af'u-zY,  n.  (Med.)  Loss 
of  the  power  of  speech,  or  of  memory  of  words,  with¬ 
out  loss  of  intelligence  or  injury  to  the  vocal  organs. 
[Gr.  a  priv.  and  phanai,  to  speak.]  —  Apha'sic,  a. 
Pertaining  to,  or  affected  by,  etc. 

Aphelion,  a-fel'yun,  n. ;  pi.  Apiielia,  -fe'lY-a.  (As- 
tron.)  That  point  of  a  planet’s  or  comet’s  orbit 
most  distant  from  tlie  sun,  the  opposite  point  being 
the  perihelion.  [Gr..apo,  from,  and  hellos,  sun.] 

Aphis,  a'fis,  n. ;  pi.  Aphides,  af'l-dez.  ( Entom .) 
The  vine-fretter,  or  plant-louse.  [NL.]  —  Aphidiv- 
orous,  af-Y-div'er-us,  a.  Feeding  on  the  aphis,  as  the 
lady-bug.  [L.  vorure,  to  devour.] 

Aphony,  af'o-nY,  n.  (Med.)  Loss  of  voice.  [Gr.  a 
priv.  and  phone,  voice.] 

Aphorism,  af'o-nzm,  n.  A  precept  or  principle  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  few  words;  axiom;  maxim;  adage.  [Gr. 
aphorismos,  fr.  apo  and  horos,  a  boundary.]  —  Aph'- 
orist,  n.  A  writer  of,  etc.  —  Aphorist'ic,  -ist'ical,  a. 
Having  the  form  of,  etc.  —  Aphoristically,  adv. 

Aphrodisiac,  af-ro-diz'Y-ak,  a.  (Med.)  Exciting  vene¬ 
real  desire.  [Gr.  aphrodisiakos,  fr.  Aphrodite,  Ve¬ 
nus,  tlie  goddess  of  love.] 

Aphthong,  af'thong  or  ap'thong,  n. ,  A  letter  or  com¬ 
bination  of  letters  having  no  sound.  [Gr.  a  priv. 
and  phthongos,  sound.] 

Aphyllous,  af'il-lus  or  a-fil'lus,  a.  ( Bot .)  Destitute 
of  leaves.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  phullon,  leaf.] 

Apiary,  a'pY-a-rY,  n.  A  place  where  bees  are  kept ; 
bee-house.  [L.  apiarinm,  fr.  apis ,  bee.]  — A'piarist, 
n.  One  -who  keeps,  etc.  —  Apicul'ture,  -chdbr,  n. 
Rearing  of  bees.  [L.  cultura,  cultivation.] 


Apices.  See  Apex. 

Apiece,  a-pes'.  adv.  To  each;  each  by  itself. 

Aplanatic,  ap-lan-at'ik,  a.  Free  from  spherical  aber¬ 
ration,  —  said  of  lenses.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  planasthai, 
to  wander.]  —  Aplan'atism,  -tizm,  n. 

Aplomb,  a'ploN,  n.  Assurance;  self-possession.  [F. 
a,  to,  and  plomb,  lead:  perpendicularity.] 

Apncea,  ap-ne'a,  n.  Want  of  breath;  suffocation. 
[Gr.  a  priv.  and  pnein,  to  breathe.] 

Apocalypse,  a-pok'a-lips,  n.  Revelation;  disclosure; 
the  last  book  in  the  Bible.  [F.,  Gr.  apokalupsis,  fr. 
apo  and  kaluptein,  to  cover.]  —  Apoc'alyp'tic,  -lyp'- 
tical,  a.  Containing  or  pertaining  to,  etc.  —  Apoc'- 
alyp'tically,  adv. 

Apocope,  a-pok'o-pe,  n.  The  cutting  off  of  the  last 
letter  or  syllable  of  a  word.  [Gr.,  fr.  apo,  from,  and 
koptein,  to  cut.]  —  Apoc'opate,  v.  t.  To  cut  off, 
etc. 

Apocrypha,  a-pok'rY-fa,  n.  pi.  Books  whose  inspira¬ 
tion  is  denied,  and  which  are  excluded  from  the 
canon  of  the  Scripture.  [Gr.  apo  and  kruptein,  to 
hide.]  —  Apoc'ryphal,  -lal,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.;  not 
canonical;  of  uncertain  credit;  spurious.  —  Apoc'- 
ryphally,  adv.  —  Apoc'ryphalness,  n. 

Apode,  ap'od,  n.  An  animal  that  has  no  feet;  a  fish 
having  no  ventral  fins.  —  Ap'odal,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv. 
and  pous,  podos,  foot.] 

Apodeictic,  ap-o-dlk'tik,  Apodeic'tical,  also  Apodic'- 
tic,  -dYk-tik,  Apodic'tical,  a.  Evident  beyond  con¬ 
tradiction.  [Gr.  apo  and  deiknunai,  to  show.] 

Apodosis,  a-pod'o-sis,  n.  (Gram.)  The  consequent 
clause  or  conclusion  in  a  conditional  sentence,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  result.  [Gr.,  fr.  apo,  from,  back  again, 
and  didonai,  to  give.] 

Apogee,  ap'o-je,  n.  ( Astron .)  The  point  in  the  orbit 
of  the  moon  most  distant  from  the  earth.  [Gr.  apo, 
from,  and  gaia,  ge,  earth.]  —  Apoge'an,  a. 

Apology,  a-pol'o-jY,  n.  Something  said  or  written  in 
defense  or  justification;  expressed  regret  for  some 
injurious  remark  or  act;  excuse;  anything  provided 
by  way  of  substitute  ;  a  makeshift.  [Gr.  apologia., 
fr.  apo  and  legein,  to  speak.]— Apologet'ic, -jct'ik, 
-get'ical,  a.  Excusatory  or  defensive.  -  Apologet'- 
ics,  n.  (Theol.)  The  defense  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  evidence  of  their  divine  authority.  —  Apol'o- 
gist,  -jist,  n.  One  who  makes  an  apology.  —  Apol'o- 
gize,  -jlz,  v.i.  [apologized  (-jizd),  -gizino.]  To 
make,  etc.  —  Ap'ologue,  -log,  n.  A  moral  fable.  [Gr. 
apologos,  talc,  fr.  apo  and  logos ,  speech.] 

Aponeurosis,  ap'o-nu-ro'sis,  n. ;  pi.  -roses,  -ro'sez. 
(Anat.)  A  membrane  connecting  a  muscle  and  a 
tendon,  or  surrounding  a  muscle.  [Gr.] —  Aponeu- 
rot'ic,  a.  —  Aponeurot'omy,  n.  Dissection  of,  etc. 
[Gr.  apo,  neuron,  tendon,  and  tome,  a  cutting.] 

Apophlegmatic,  ap'o-fleg-mat'ik,  a.  (Med.)  Exciting 
discharges  of  phlegm  or  mucus  from  the  mouth  or 
nostrils.  [Gr.  apo  and  phlegma .] 

Apophthegm,  ap'o-them.  See  Apothegm. 

Apoplexy,  np'o-plek-sY,  n.  A  disease  characterized 
bv  sudden  loss  of  sense  and  voluntary  motion,  usu¬ 
ally  caused  by  pressure  on  the  brain.  [Gr.  apo,  from, 
away,  and  plessein,  to  strike.]  —  Apoplec'tic,  -plec'- 
tical,  a.  Of,  pert.,  or  predisposed  to,  etc. 

Aposiopesis,  a-po'sY-o-pe'sis,  n.  (Rhet.)  An  abrupt 
breaking  off,  as  if  the  speaker  was  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  say  what  he  had  in  mind.  [Gr.  agio,  from, 
and  siopan,  to  be  silent  J 

Apostasy,  a-pos'ta-si,  n.  Total  desertion  of  one’s  faith, 
principles,  or  party.  [Gr.  apostasia,  fr.  apo  and  stenai, 
to  stand.]  —  Apos^tate,  -tat,  n.  One  who  has  for¬ 
saken,  etc.  —  a.  F alse,  renegade.  —  Apos'tatize,  tlz, 
v.i.  [-tatized  (-tlzd'), -TiziNG.]  To  abandon,  etc. 

Aposteme,  ap'os-tem,  n.  An  abscess  ;  a  sore  filled 
with  purulent  matter.  [Gr.  apostema,  fr.  apo  and 
histemai,  to  stand.]  —  Apos'temate,  -mat,  v.  i.  To 
form  into,  etc.  —  Apostematous,  -tem'a-tus,  a. 

A  posteriori,  a  pos'te-rY-o'ri.  (Logic.)  Reasoning  a 
posteriori  derives  propositions  from  observation  of 
facts,  or  principles  and  definitions  from  general¬ 
izations  from  facts,  or  infers  causes  from  effects  ;  — 
the  reverse  of  a  priori.  (Philos.)  Knowledge  a  pos¬ 
teriori  is  derived  from  facts  through  induction  or 
experiment.  [L.] 

Apostle,  a-pos'sl,  n.  A  person  sent  forth  to  execute 
some  important  business  ;  one  of  the  twelve  disci¬ 
ples  of  Christ  sent  forth  to  preach  the  gospel.  IGr. 
a.postolos,  fr.  apo  and  stellein,  to  send.]  —  Apos' tie- 
ship,  n.  The  office,  etc.  —  Apos 'tolate,  -to-lat,  n. 
Mission  ;  apostleship.  —  Apostol'ic,  -tol'ik,  -ical, 
a.  Pert,  to  an  apostle  or  to  the  apostles,  their  times, 
spirit,  or  doctrines.  —  Apostol'ically,  adv. — Apos- 
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tol'icism,  -sizm,  -tolicity,  -lis'T-tY,  n.  State  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  apostolical. 

Apostrophe,  a-pos'tro-ff,  n.  ( Ilhet .)  A  turning  away 
from  tbe  real  auditory,  and  addressing  an  imaginary 
one.  (Oram.)  Contraction  of  a  word  by  omitting 
letters;  the  mark  [’]  denoting  contraction.  [Or.,  fr. 
ai>o  and  strophe ,  a  turning.]  —  Apostrophic,  -strof'ik, 
a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Apostroph'ically,  at/ v.  —  Apos'- 
trophize,  -flz,  v.  t.  [-puizkd  (-flzd),  -prizing. J  To 
address  by  ai>ostropne ;  to  contract  by  omitting,  etc. 

Apothecary,  a-poth'e-ka-rT,  n.  One  who  prepares 
drugs  for  medicinal  use.  [Or.  apotheke,  repository.] 

Apothegm,  Apophthegm,  ap'o-them,  n.  A  short,  pithy, 
and  instructive  saying  ;  a  precept  ;  maxim.  [A/>- 
othegm  is  now  the  prevalent  spelling.]  [Or.  apo- 
phtnegma,  fr.  apo  and  phthengomai,  to  speak  plainly.] 

—  Ap'othegmat'ic,  -ical,  a.  In  the  manner  of,  etc. 

—  Apotheg'matist,  n.  A  collector  or  maker  of,  etc. 

Apothem,  ap'o-them,  n.  (Math.)  The  perpendicular 

from  the  center  to  a  side  of  a  regular  polygon.  [Or. 
apo  and  thema,  fr.  tithenai,  to  placc.J 

Apotheosis,  ap-o-the'o-sis,  n.  Act  of  elevating  a 
mortal  to  the  rank  of  the  gods.  [Gr.,  fr.  apo,  away 
(from  mortals), and  Hums,  god.]  —  Apothe'osize,  -slz, 
v.  t.  To  deify. 

Apozem,  ap'o-zem,  n.  {Med.)  A  decoction.  [Gr. 
apozema,  fr.  apo  and  zein,  to  boil.] 

Appall,  ap-pawl',  v.  t.  [appalled  (-pawld'),  appal¬ 
ling.]  To  depress  with  fear;  daunt,  terrify.  —  v.i. 
To  occasion  fear.  [E.  and  W.  pall,  fr.  W.  pattu, 
to  fail;  fr.  same  root  as  fail,  fall.)  —  Appal'ment,  n. 

—  Appal'lingly,  atlv. 

Appanage,  ap'pan-aj,  n.  Land  assigned  by  a  sovereign 
prince  to  his  younger  sons;  means  of  sustenance. 
[F.  apanage,  fr.  L.  ad,  to.  and  pant's,  bread.]  —  Ap- 
pan'agist,  -jist,  n.  One  who  receives,  etc. 

Apparatus,  ap-px-ra'tus,  n. ;  pi.  -rates  or  -ratuses. 
Things  provided  as  means  to  some  end;  a  set  of  im¬ 
plements.  [L.,  fr.  ad  and  parare,  to  make  ready.] 

Apparel,  ap-pftr'el,  n.  Covering  for  the  body ;  clothing; 
raiment;  vestment.  —  v.  t.  [appareled  or- elled 
(-eld),  -elino  or  -elling.]  To  dress;  to  cover  with 
something  ornamental;  to  embellish.  [F.  apareil .] 

Apparent.  See  under  Appear. 

Appeal,  ap-pel',  n.  (Law.)  Removal  of  a  cause  or  suit 
to  a  superior  judge  or  court  for  reexamination  or 
review  ;  right  of  appeal ;  a  summons  to  answer  to  a 
charge.  A  call  for  proof  or  decision,  or  to  grant  a 
favor;  resort;  recourse.  — v.  i.  [appealed  (-peld'), 
-pealing.]  (Law.)  To  remove  a  cause,  etc.  To  re¬ 
fer  to  another;  to  call  on  for  aid. —  v.t.  (Law.)  To 
remove,  etc.;  to  charge  with  a  crime;  to  accuse. 
[L.  appelkvra,  appellatum,  fr.  ad  and  pellere ,  to 
drive.]  —  Appeal'able,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc. — 
Appellant,  -pcl'lant,  n.  One  who  appeals.  —  Ap- 
pel' late,  -lat,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  having  cognizance 
of,  appeals.  —  Appella'tion,  n.  Name  by  which  one 
is  called;  title;  address.  —  Appel'lative,  -tiv,  a.  Pert, 
to  a  common  name.—  n.  A  common,  as  distinguished 
from  a  proper,  name.  —  Appel'latively,  adv.  —  Ap- 
pel'latory,  a.  Containing  an  appeal. — Appellee', 
n.  (Law.)  The  defendant  in,  etc.;  one  who  is  ap¬ 
pealed,  or  prosecuted,  by  a  private  man  for  a  crime. 

—  Appellor,  -ISr',  n.  One  who  institutes  an  appeal, 
or  prosecutes  another  for  crime. 

Appear,  ap-per',  v.  i.  [Appeared  f-perd'),  appear¬ 
ing.]  To  come  or  be  in  sight;  to  become  manifest; 
to  seem,  in  opposition  to  reality.  [L.  apparere,  fr. 
ad  and  parere,  to  come  forth.]  —  Appear'ance,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.;  thing  seen  ;  phenomenon;  semblance, 
or  apparent  likeness;  personal  presence;  exhibition 
of  the  person;  air;  manner;  mien.  —  Appear'er,  n. 

—  Apparent,  ap-p.dr'ent,  a.  Capable  of  being  seen, 
or  easily  seen;  plain;  certain;  evident;  appearing  to 
the  eye,  but  not  true  or  real;  seeming. — Appar'ently, 
adv.  —  Appar'entness,  n.  —  Apparition,  -rish'un,  n. 
Appearance  ;  thing  appearing  ;  a  preternatural  ap¬ 
pearance;  ghost;  specter.  —  Appari'tional,  a.  —  Ap- 
par'itor,  -ter,  n.  An  officer  who  serves  the  process 
of  a  spiritual  court. 

Appease,  ap-pez',  v.  t.  [appeased  (-pezd'),  -peasino.] 
To  make  quiet,  pacify,  compose,  calm.  [F.  ap- 
paiscr,  fr.  I>.  ad  and  pax ,  peace.]  —  Appeas'able,  a. 
Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Appeas'ableness,  n.  —  Ap- 
pease'ment,  n.  "Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Ap- 
peas'er,  n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Appea'sive,  -pe'siv,  a. 
Having  power  to,  etc.  —  Appea'sively,  adv. 

Append,  ap-pend',  v.  t.  To  hang  or  attach;  to  add, 
as  an  accessory;  to  annex.  [L.  ad  and  pendere,  to 
hang.]  —  Append'age,  n.  Something  added  as  sub¬ 
ordinate.  —  Append* ant,  n.  Thing  appended.  — a. 
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Hanging;  annexed.  —  Append'icle,  -T-kl,  n.  A  small 
appendage.  —Appendic'ular,  a.  Pert.  to.  etc.;  esp. 
(Anat.)  said  of  parts  of  the  skeleton  attached  to  the 
axial  column,  as  the  limbs.  —  Appendic'ulate,  -lat, 
a.  (Dot.)  Having  an  appendage,  as  a  leaf  with  lobes 
attached  to  the  petiole.  —  Append'ix,  n. ;  pi.  -inks; 
L.  pi.  -ices,  -Y-sez.  Something  added  ;  a  concomit¬ 
ant;  literary  matter  added  to  a  book. 

Apperception,  ap-per-sep'shun,  n.  (Metaph.)  Per¬ 
ception  that  reflects  upon  itself;  self-con  sc  iousness. 
[F.,  fr.  L.  ad  and  percipere,  -ceptum,  to  perceive.] 
Appertain,  an-pgr-tan'.  r.  t.  [-tained  (-tand'),  -tain- 
ing.]  To  belong,  relate.  [L.  at/  and  pertinere,  to 
pertain.]—  Appur'tenance, u.  That  which,  etc.;  an 
adjunct. —  Appur'tenant,  a.  Belonging  to  by  right. 
Appetence,  ap'pe-tens,  -tency,  n.  Strong  natural  de¬ 
sire;  sensual  appetite;  tendency  to  seek  or  select. 

ILi.  appetentia,  fr.  ad  and  petere,  to  seek.]  —  Ap'pe- 
ent,  a.  V ery  desirous.  —  Ap'petite,  -tit,  n.  Desire 
of  gratification;  esp.  desire  for  food  or  drink.  —  Ap'- 
petize,  -tiz,  v.  i.  To  create  or  whet,  an  appetite. — 
Appetiz'er,  «.  Something  which,  etc. 

Applaud,  ap-plawd',  v.  t.  or  i.  To  praise  by  clapping 
the  hands,  acclamation,  etc.;  to  commend;  extol;  cry 
up  ;  magnify.  [L.  ad  and  plaudcre,  to  clap  the 
hands. J  —  Applaud'er,  Applause,  -plawz',  n.  Act  of 
applauding;  approbation  publicly  expressed;  com¬ 
mendation.  —  Applausive,  -plaw'siv,  a. 

Apple,  ap'pl,  n.  A  well-known  tree  and  its  fruit;  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.  [AS.  seppel]  —  Ap'ple-blight, 
-blit,  n.  The  aphis,  or  plant-louse.  —  -bran'dy, 

-jack,  n.  Brandy  made  from,  etc. - but'ter,  n. 

Cider  apple-sauce  boiled  down  to  the  consistency  of 
butter.  —  -galls,  -gawlz,  n.  pi.  The  commercial 
name  for  Dead  Sea  apples.  —  Apple  of  discord.  A 
subject  of  contention  or  jealousy.  —  A.  of  the  eye. 
The  pupil.  —  A.  of  Sotlom.  Fruit' beautiful  without, 
but  composed  of  dust  and  ashes. 

Applicate,  ap'plY-kat,  n.  (Math.)  A  right  line  drawn 
across  a  curve,  and  bisected  by  the  diameter  ;  an  or¬ 
dinate.  [L.  applicata  (linea),  fr.  ap/>licare,  to  apply.] 
Applique,  ap-plek',  a.  Having  a  pattern  which  has 
been  cut  out  and  transferred  to  another  foundation, 
as  in  a  kind  of  lace.  [F.  appliquer,  to  put  on.] 
Apply,  ap-pll',  v.  t.  [applied  (-plid'), -plying.]  To 
lay  or  place;  to  put,  bring,  or  carry;  to  use  fora  par¬ 
ticular  purpose;  to  engage  and  employ  diligently. — 
v.  i.  To  suit  or  to  agree;  to  have  recourse.  [L.  appli- 
care,  f r.  ad  and  plicare,  to  hold.]  —  Appli'able,  a. 
Capable  of  being  applied.  —  Appli'ably,  adv.  — 
Appli'ance,  n.  Act  of  applying,  or  thing  applied; 
instrument  or  means.  —  Ap'plicable,  a.  Capable  or 
fit  to  be,  etc.;  suitable. — Ap'plicably,  adr.  —  Ap'- 
plicabil'ity,  Ap'plicableness,  n.  Quality  of  being, 
etc.  —  Ap'plicant,  n.  One  who,  etc.  ;  a  petitioner. 
—  Ap'plicate,  a.  Applied  to  some  use.  —  Applica'- 
tion,  11.  Act  of  applying  or  laying  on,  in  a  literal 
sense;  the  thing  applied;  act  of  making  request;  act 
of  fixing  the  mind;  intenseness  of  thought.  —  Ap'- 
plicative, -tiv, -catory, -to-rf,  a.  Applying.— n.  That 
which  applies.  s  _ 

Appoggiatura,  ap-pod'ja-too'ra,  n.  (Mus.)  A  passing 
tone  preceding  an  essential  tone  or  an  accented  part 
of  a  measure.  [It.] 

Appoint,  ap-point',  v.  t.  To  fix;  to  establish;  to  consti¬ 
tute,  prescribe,  allot,  assign,  equip.  —  v.  i.  To  deter¬ 
mine;  to  ordain.  [OF.  appointor,  fr.  L.  ad  and  punc- 
tum,  point.]  —  Appoint'able,  a.  Capable  of  being, 
etc. —  Appointee  ,  n.  One  who  is,  etc. —  Appoint'er, 
n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Appoint'ment,  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.;  stipulation;  arrangement;  es¬ 
tablished  order;  pi.  whatever  is  appointed  for  use 
and  management. — Apportion,  ap-pSr'shun,  v.  t. 
[-TIONED  (-shund),  -tioning.]  To  divide  and  assign 
in  just  proportion.  [L.  ad  and  portio,  portion.]  — 
Appor'tioner,  n.  One  who,  etc.— Appor'tionrnent.  n. 
Apposite,  ap'po-zit,  a.  Very  applicable  ;  fit ;  rele¬ 
vant;  pat.  [L.  art  and ponere,  position,  to  place.]  — 
Ap'positely,  adv.  —  Ap'positeness.  -sition,  -zish'un, 
n.  Act  of  adding;  accretion.  (Gram.)  The  state 
of  two  nouns  (one  of  which  explains  the  other)  put 
in  the  same  case,  without  a  connecting  word  be¬ 
tween  them.  —  Apposi'tional,  a. 

Appraise,  ap-praz',  v.  t.  [appraised  (-prazd'),  ap¬ 
praising.]  To  estimate  the  worth  of,  esp.  by  per¬ 
sons  appointed  for  the  purpose.  —  Apprais'al,  n.  A 
valuation  by  authority.  —  Appraise'ment,  w.  —  Ap¬ 
praiser,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  esp.  one  appointed  and 
sworn  to  fix  values.  [Sometimes  pronounced  and 
written,  apprize,  apprizal,  etc.]  [L.  ad  and pretmm, 
value.] 
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Appreciate,  ap-pre'shY-at,  v.  t.  To  set  a  price  on  ; 
to  estimate,  esteem,  value.  To  raise  the  value  of. 
[Americanism.]  —  v.i.  To  rise  in  value.  [L.  ad  and 
pretium.]  —  Appreciable,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc. 

—  Appreciation,  n.  A  just  valuation;  increase  of 
value.  —  Appreciative,  -tiv,  -ciatory,  -rT,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  just  appreciation.  —  Appreciatively,  mlv. 

Apprehend,  ap-pre-hend',  v.  t.  To  seize  or  lay  hold 
of;  to  understand;  to  entertain  suspicion  or  fear 
of;  to  arrest,  conceive,  imagine,  dread.  — v.i.  To 
be  of  opinion;  to  believe.  [L.  ad  and  prehendere,  to 
seize. J  —  Apprehend'er,  n.  —  Apprehen'sible,  a. 
Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Apprehension,  -shun,  n. 
Act  of  seizing;  a  taking  by  legal  process  ;  a  taking 
in  the  mind;  conception;  opinion;  faculty  by  which 
ideas  are  conceived;  distrust  or  fear  of  future  evil. 

—  Apprehen'sive,  -siv,  a.  Fearful  ;  suspicious  ;  per- 
Apprehen'sively,  adv.  —  Apprehen'sive- 


ceptive. 
ness,  n. 

Apprentice,  ap-pren'tis,  n. 
learn  a  trade  or  art.  —  v 


One  bound  to  another  to 
t.  [apprenticed  (-tist), 
-TiciNG.]  To  bind  out  as,  etc.  [F.  apprenti,  a 
learner,  fr.  apprentice ,  to  learn,  fr.  L.  ad  and  pre¬ 
hendere.]  —  Apprenticeship,  n.  The  condition  of, 
etc.;  his  time  ot  service. 

Apprise,  ap-prlz',  v.  t.  [apprised  (-prlzd'), -prising.] 
To  inform;  to  give  notice,  verbal  or  written;  to  ac¬ 
quaint,  make  known,  communicate.  [F.  apprise , 
judicial  notification,  fr.  apprendre,  to  learn,  teach.] 

Apprize.  See  Appraise. 

Approach,  ap-proch',  v.  i.  [approached  (-procht'), 
-pro aching.]  To  come  or  go  near;  to  approximate. 
—  v.  t.  To  place  near;  to  come  near  to.  —  n.  Act  or 
opportunity  of,  etc.;  access;  passage  by  which  build¬ 
ings  are  approached,  pi.  (Fort.)  Works  covering  ad¬ 
vances  towards  a  fortress.  [L.  ad  and  propriare,  to 
draw  near,  fr.  prope ,  near.]  —  Approach'able,  a. 
Accessible.  —  Approach'’ ableness,  n. 

Approbate,  ap'pro-bat,  v.  t.  To  express  or  manifest 
approbation  of.  [Rare.]  [L.  approbare.,  approba¬ 
tion,  fr.  ad  and  probus,  good.]  —  Approbation,  n. 
Act  of  approving;  consent,  on  the  ground  of  propri¬ 
ety;  approval;  liking;  attestation.  —  Ap'probatory, 
-rT,  -bativq,  -tiv,  a.  Approving,  or  implying  ap¬ 
probation.  —  Approve,  -proov',  v.  t.  [approved 
(-proovd'),  -proving.]  To  be  pleased  with;  to  think 
well  of  ;  to  commend;  to  sanction  officially.  [OF. 
approver,  fr.  L.  ad  and  probus.)  —  Approv'able,  a. 
Worthy  of,  etc.  —  Approv'al,  n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  appro¬ 
bation.  —  Approv'er,  n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Approv'- 
ingly.  adv. 

Appropinquity,  ap-pro-pink'wY-tl,  n.  Nearness.  [L. 
a/l  and  propinquitas,  fr.  prope,  near.] 

Appropriate,  ap-pro'prY-at,  v.  t.  To  set  apart  for  a 

§  articular  purpose,  or  for  one’s  self;  to  assign.  —  a. 

et  apart  for  a  particular  use  or  person ;  belonging 
peculiarly;  fit;  pertinent.  [L.  ad  and  proprius,  one’s 
own.]  —  Appropriable,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  — 
Appropriately,  adv.  —  Appropriateness,  n.—  Ap¬ 
propriation,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  thing,  esp.  money,  set 
apart.  —  Appropriator,  -ter,  n.  One  who,  etc. 
(Law.)  One  who  has  an  appropriated  benefice. 
Approve.  See  under  Approbate. 

Approximate,  ap-proks'T-mat,  a.  Near  to.  (Chem.k 
Math.)  Nearly  correct.  —  v.  t.  To  carry  or  advance 
near;  to  cause  to  approach.  —  v.  i.  To  come  near;  ap¬ 
proach.  [L.  ad  and  proximus,  nearest,  fr.  prope.] 
—  Approximately,  adv.  —  Approximation,  n.  A 
coming  near. — Approximative,  a.  Approaching. 
Appulse,  ap'puls  or  ap-puls',  n.  A  striking  against; 
a  toucliing,  or  very  near  approach.  —  Appul'sion, 
-slum,  n.  A  striking  against  by  a  moving  body.— 
Appul'sive,  -siv,  a.  Striking  against.  —  Appul'- 
sively,  adv.  [L.  ad.  and  pellere,  pulsum,  to  drive.] 
Appurtenance.  See  under  Appertain. 

Apricot,  a'prY-kot,  n.  A  fruit  allied  to  the  plum. 
[Fr.  abricot,  fr.  Ar.  al-birquq,  L.  prsecoqua,  fr.  prse, 
beforehand,  and  coquere,  to  ripen,  cook.] 

April,  a'pril,  n.  The  fourth  month  of  the  year.  [L. 
Aprilis,  from  aperire,  to  open,  as  the  month  in  which 
the  earth  opens  for  new  fruit.]  —  April  fool.  One 
sportively  imposed  upon  on  the  first  day  of  April. 
A  priori,  a  prT-o'ri.  Reasoning  a  priori  deduces  con¬ 
sequences  from  definitions  formed  or  principles  as¬ 
sumed,  or  infers  effects  from  causes  previously 
known;  — the  reverse  of  a  posteriori.  [L.J 
Apron,  apurn  or  aprun,  n.  A  cloth,  or  piece  of 
leather,  worn  before  the  body,  to  protect  the  clothes. 
[OF.  naperon ,  fr.  LL.  napa,  cloth.] 

Apropos,  ap'ro-po',  adv.  Opportunely  ;  seasonably  ; 
by  the  way;  to  the  purpose.  [F. ' 


Aps,  aps,  n.  The  wood  of  the  white  poplar. 

Apse,  aps,  n.  (Arch.)  The  domed  part  of  a  church, 
where  the  altar  is  placed.  [L. 
and  Gr.  apsis,  arch,  vault.]  — 

Apsis,  ap'sis,  n. ;  pi.  -sides,  -sY- 
dez.  ( Astron .)  One  of  the  two 
points  in  an  elliptical  orbit  which 
are  at  the  greatest  and  least  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  central  body.  . 

(Arch.)  An  apse.  Apsis. 

Apt,  a.  Fit  :  suitable  ;  having  a  tendency  ;  liable ; 
ready;  quick;  qualified  ;  dexterous.  [L.  aptus,  fr. 
apere,  Gr.  haptein,  to  fit.]  —  Apt'itude,  -tud,  n. 
Disposition  or  tendency ;  readiness  in  learning;  do¬ 
cility.  —  Apt'ly,  adv.  —  Apt'ness,  n. 

Apteral  ap'ter-al,  a.  (Ent.om.)  Destitute  of  wings. 
(Arch.)  Having  no  columns  along  the  sides,  but 
only  in  front.— Apterous,  -us,  a.  (Entom.)  Apteral. 

—  Apteryx,  -iks,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  of  the  ostrich  family,  having  only  rudimentary 
wings  and  no  tail.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  pteron,  wing.] 

Aptote,  aptot,  n.  ( Gram.)  An  indeclinable  noun. 
[Gr.  a  priv.  and  ptotos,  fallen,  declined.] 

Aqua,  a'kwa,  n.  Water;  —  a  Latin  word  used  in 
chemistry,  in  significations  determined  by  words 
annexed.  —  A.  fortis,  lor'tis.  Nitric  acid.  — A.  ma¬ 
rine,  ma-ren',  or  marina,  -ri'na.  A  variety  of  beryl, 
so  called  on  account  of  its  sea-green  color.  —  A.  regia, 
re'jY-a.  Nitro-chloro-hydric  acid.  —  A.  vitae,  vite. 
Water  of  life;  brandy.  —  Aquapuncture,  -punk'- 
choor,  n.  The  introduction  of  water  subcutaneously, 
to  relieve  pain.  [L.  puny  ere,  punejum,  to  prick.]  — 
Aqua'rium,  n. ;  pi.  -ria.  An  artificial  pond  for  rear¬ 
ing  aquatic  plants;  glass  tank  for  aquatic  animals. 

—  Aquatic,  -kwat'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  inhabiting, 
or  frequenting,  water.  —  Aquat'ics,  n.  pi.  Aquatic 
sports,  —  as  swimming,  rowing,  etc.  — A'quatint, 
-tint'a,  n.  A  method  of  etching  by  aqua  fortis, 

?  an  effect  resembling  a  water-color  or  In¬ 


dia  ink  drawing.  [It.  acqua  tinta ,  dyed  water.]  — 
Aqueduct,  ak'we-dukt,  n.  An  artificial  conduit  for 
water.  [L.  ducere,  ductum,  to  lead.]  —  Aqueous, 
a'kwe-us,  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  abounding  with, 
etc.;  watery;  made  by  means  of  water.  —  Aqueous 
hu'mor.  A  transparent  fluid,  forming  part  of  the  eye. 

—  Aquiform,  a'kwT-ffirm,  a.  In  the  form  of  water. 
Aquiline,  ak^wY-lin  or  -lin,  a.  Belonging  to  the  eagle; 

curving;  hooked  ;  prominent,  like  the  beak  of  an 
eagle.  [L.  aquila.  eagle.] 

Arab,  ar  ab,  n.  A  native  of  Arabia; 
a  street  vagabond  ;  a  gamin.  —  Ara¬ 
besque,  ar'a-besk,  n.  A  species  of  or¬ 
namentation  after  the  Arabian  man¬ 
ner,  intermingling  foliage,  fruits,  etc., 
with  other  objects.  —  In  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Arabians  ;  relating  to  the 
style  of  ornament  called  arabesque.  — 

Arabian,  a-ra/bT-an,  Arabic,  ar'a-bik, 
a.  Pertaining  to  Arabia  or  Arabians. 

—  Arabic,  n.  The  language  of,  etc.  — 

Ar'abism,  n.  An  idiom  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of,  etc.  —  Arabist,  n.  One 
versed  in  Arabic  literature. 

Arable,  ar'S-bl,  a.  Fit  for  tillage  or  plow¬ 
ing;  plowed.  —  [L.  a  rare,  to  plowj 
Arachnida,  a-rak'nY-da,  n.  pi.  ( Zool .) 

The  genus  of  spiders.  —  Arach'noid, 

-noid,  a.  Resembling  a  spider’s  web. 

( Anat .)  Pert,  to  a  thin  membrane  between  the  dura 
mater  and  pia  mater.  (Dot.)  Having  loose  fibers, 
like  cobwebs.  [Gr.  arachne,  spider.]  —  Araneous, 
a-ra'ne-us,  a.  Resembling  a  cobweb;  thin  and  del¬ 
icate.  [L.  aranea,  spider,  spider’s  web.] 

Arbalest,  ar'bal-est,  -balist,  -balet.  -blast,  Arcubalist, 
ar'kii-ba-list,  n.  A  cross-bow,  —  Arbalister,  Arcubal- 
ister,  -baKist-er  or  -ba-list'er,  n.  A  cross-bowman.  [L. 
arcuballista,  fr.  arcus,  bow,  and  ballista,  a  military 
engine  for  projectiles,  fr.  Gr.  ballein,  to  throw.] 
Arbiter,  ar'bi-tSr,  Arbitrator,  n.  One  empowered 
to  judge  and  determine,  without  control;  an  um¬ 
pire;  one  chosen  by  parties  in  controversy  to  de¬ 
termine  their  differences.  [L.J  —  Arbitrable,  a. 
Arbitrary;  determinable.—  Arbitrage,  -trej,  n.  Judg¬ 
ment  by  an  arbiter,  esp.  as  to  traffic  in  stocks  of 
differing  values  in  different  markets.  —  Arbitra¬ 
ment,  n.  Will;  determination;  award  of  arbitrators. 

—  Arbitrary,  -trer-Y,  a.  Depending  on  will  or  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  despotic;  bound  by  no  law;  tyrannical; 
imperious;  capricious.  —  Arbitrarily,  adv.  —  Ar¬ 
bitrate,  -trat,  v.  t.  To  hear  and  decide,  as  arbitrators. 

—  v.  i.  To  decide  ;  to  judge  or  act  as  arbitrator.— 


Arabesque. 


o  the  purpose.  [F.  ]  —v.i.  To  decide  ;  to  judge  or  act 
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Arbitration,  n.  Determination  by,  etc.  —  Arbitra'- 
trix,  Ar'bitress,  n.  A  female  arbiter. 

Arbor,  ar'ber,  n.  A  bower;  a  seat  shaded  by  trees. 
{Much.)  A  spindle  or  axis.  [L.,  atree.]  —  Arbo'reous, 
-re-us,  Arbo'real,  a.  Belonging  to,  growing  on,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  trees.  —  Arbores'cence,  -sens,  n.  Re¬ 
semblance  of,  etc.  —  Abores'cent,  a.  Resembling, 
etc.  —  Ar'boret,  n.  A  small  tree;  a  shrub.  —  Arbo¬ 
retum,  n.  t.  A  place  for  cultivating  trees  and  shrubs. 

—  Arboriculture.  -kul'chObr,  n.  Art  of  cultivating, 
etc.  —  Arboricul'tural,  a.  —  Arboriculturist,  n. 
One  who,  etc.  -  -  Ar'borist,  n.  One  who  makes  trees 
his  study.  —  Ar'borization,  n.  A  tree-like  appear¬ 
ance,  esp.  in  minerals.  —  Ar'borize,  -iz,  v.  t.  To  form 
tree-like  appearances  in.  —  Ar'borous,  -bSr-us,  a. 
Formed  by  trees. 

Arbuscle,  ivr'bus-sl,  n.  A  dwarf  tree.  —  Arbus tular, 
a.  Shrub-like.  —  Arbus  turn,  n.  A  copse  of  shrubs. 
[L.  arbuscula ,  dim.  of  arbor,  j 

Arbute,  iir'bfft,  Arbutus,  n.  The  strawberry  tree,  an 
evergreen  shrub,  whose  berry  resembles  the  straw¬ 
berry.  [L.  arbutus,  akin  to 
arbor.] 

Arc,  ark,  n.  Part  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  circle  or 
curve.  [L.  arcus,  bow,  arch.) 

—  Arcograph,  -graf,  «.  An  instrument  for  drawing 
arcs  without  using  a  central  point.  [Gr.  graphein, 
to  write.)  —  Arc'uate,  -at,  -uated,  a.  Bent  like  a  bow. 

—  Arc'uation,  n.  A  bending;  convexity. 

Arcade,  iir-kad',  n.  A  series  of  arches;  a  walk  arched 

above;  a  range  of  shops  along  an  arched  passage. 
[F.,  fr.  L.  arcus.] 

Arcanum,  iir-ka'num,  n.  ;  pi.  -na,  -na.  A  secret.  [L.] 

Arch,  area,  a.  Cunning  or  sly;  mischievous  in  sport; 
roguish.  [AS.  ag,  earg,  bad,  idle.)  —  Arch'ly,  aclv. 

—  Arch'nes3,  n. 

Arch,  arch,  a.  Chief;  of  the  first  class;  principal;  — 
used  as  a  prefix  in  compounded  words,  most  of 
which  are  self-explaining  ;  as,  arch-apostle,  arch- 
conspirator,  etc.  [AS.  prefix  arcc-,  erce-,  L.  and  Gr. 
archi-,  fr.  same  _root  as  Gr.  archcin,  to  be  first.)  — 
Arch-angel,  ark-an'jel,  n.  An  angel  of  the  highest  or¬ 
der.  —  -angel'ic,  -tin- jet'-,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  — bishop, 
arch-bish'op,  n.  A  chief  bishop;  a  metropolitan. — 
-bish'opric,  n.  The  jurisdiction  or  diocese  of,  etc. — 
-deacon,  arch-de'kn,  n.  An  ecclesiastical  dignitary 
next  in  rank  below  a  bishop.  — dea'conry,  -dea'con- 
ship,  n.  The  office  and  jurisdiction  of,  etc.  — duke, 
arch-,  n.  A  grand  duke;  chief  prince;  now,  strictly, 
a  son  of  an  Emperor  of  Austria.  — duke'dom,  n. 
The  jurisdiction  of  an  arch-duke  or  arch-duchess.  — 
-du'eal,  a.  Pert,  to  an  archduke.  — duch'ess,  n.  A 

princess  of  the  house  of  Austria. - duch'y,  n. 

Territory  or  jurisdiction,  etc.  — en'emy,  iirch-,  n. 
The  devil.  — -fiend,  arch-fend',  n.  The  chief  of  fiends. 

—  Archidiaconal,  iirk'Y-di-ak'o-nal,  a.  Pert,  to  an 
archdeacon.  —  Archiepiscopacy,  iirk/Y-e-pis/'ko-pa- 
sf,  n.  Estate  of  an  archbishop.  —  Arch'iepis'copal, 
a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  etc. 

Arch,  iirch,  n.  A  curve  line  or  part  of  a  circle;  any 
work  in  that  form,  or  covered 
by  an  arch.— v.  t.  or  i.  [arched 
(archt),  arching.)  To  form 
an  arch.  [F.  arena,  L.  arcus, 
b  o  w,  arch.)  —  Arches  court, 
iirch'ez  kort.  An  English  ec¬ 
clesiastical  court  of  appeal. — 

—  Arch'way,  n.  Passage  un¬ 
der  an  arch. 

Archaean,  iir-ke'an,  rt.  Ancient. 

( Geol .)  Pert,  to  the  earliest 
geological  period,  including 
the  azoic  and  eozoic  ages.  [Gr. 
archaios,  ancient,  fr.  arche,  be¬ 
ginning.)  —  Archaeol'ogy,  ar- 
ke-ol'o-jT,  n.  The  science  of  antiquities;  a  treatise 
on  antiquities  or  ancient  usages,  customs,  etc.  [Gr. 
logos,  discourse.)  —  Ar'chaeolog'ical,  a.  Relating  to, 
etc.  —  Archaeol'ogist,  n.  One  versed  in,  etc.  —  Ar¬ 
chaic,  ar-ka'ik,  -ical,  a.  Ancient,  antiquated.  —  Ar'- 
chaism,  -izm,  n.  An  ancient  or  obsolete  word  or 
idiom;  antiouity  of  style  or  use. 

Archer,  iirch'er,  n.  A  bowman.  [F.,  fr.  L.  arcus, 
a  bow.)  —  Arch'ery,  n.  Art  of  shooting  with  a  bow. 

Archetype,  ur'ke-tip,  n.  The  original  pattern  of  a 
work;  the  model  from  which  a  thing  is  made.  [Gr. 
arche  and  tupos,  stamp,  pattern.)  —  Ar'chetypal,  a. 
Original. 

Archil,  iir'kil,  n.  A  violet  dye  obtained  from  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  lichen.  [F.  orcheil.] 


Areh. 


Archimedean,  ar/kT-ine-de/an,  a.  Pert,  to  Archim¬ 
edes.  —  A.  screw,  or 
Archimedes’  screw. 

An  instrument  for 
raising  water, 
formed  by  winding 
a  flexible  tube 
round  a  cylinder  in 
the  form  of  a  screw. 

Archipelago,  ar-kY- 
pel'n-go,  n.  Any  ...  ,  .  „ 

body  of  water  inter-  Archimedes  Screw, 
spersed  with  isles;  a  group  of  isles.  -  Ar'chipelag'ic, 
"aj  [y,  *•„  I  Gi\  prefix  archi-  and  pelagos,  sea.l 

Architect,  ark  T-tekt,  n.  One  who  plans  and  super- 
intends  the  construction  of  a  building;  one  who 
contrives  or  builds  up.  [Gr.  prefix  archi-  and  tek- 
ton,  workman.)  —  Architect'ive.  -iv,  a.  Adapted  to 
use  in  architecture.  —  Ar'chitecton'ic,  -ton'ical,  a. 

I  ert.  to,  or  skilled  in,  etc.  —  Ar'chitecton'ics,  n. 
The  science  of,  etc.—  Architect'ress,  n.  A  female 
architect.  —  Architecture,  -tek'chdbr,  n.  The  art  or 
science  of  building;  frame  or  structure;  workman¬ 
ship. —  Architectural,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  etc. 

Architrave,  iir'kT-trav,  n.  (Arch.)  Lower  division  of 
an  entablature,  the  part  resting  immediately  on  the 
column ;  an  ornamental  molding.  [Gr.  and  L. 
prefix  archi-  and  It.  trave,  L.  trabs,  bearn.J 

Archives,  ar'kivz,  n.  pi.  Place  in  which  public  rec¬ 
ords  are  kept;  records  preserved  as  evidence  of  facts. 
[F.,  L.  archivum,  Gr.  archeion,  residence  of  a  mag¬ 
istrate.)  —  Ar'chivist,  -kY-vist,  n.  The  keeper  of,  etc. 

Archivolt,  ar'kY-volt,  n.  (Arch.)  The  inner  contour 
of  an  arch,  or  a  band  with  moldings  running  over 
the  arch-stones,  and  bearing  upon  the  imposts.  [Gr. 
and  L.  prefix  archi-  and  It.  volto,  vault.) 

Archon,  ar'kon,  n.  A  chief  magistrate  in  ancient 
Athens.  [Gr.,  fr.  archcin,  to  rule.) 

Arctic,  iirk'tik,  a.  Northern;  lying  far  north.  [Gr. 
arktos,  bear,  the  Northern  Bear  constellation.)  — 
Arc'tics,  n.  pi.  Warm  water-proof  winter  overshoes. 
—  Arctic  circle.  A  lesser  circle  23y  from  the  north 
pole. 

Arcubalist.  See  under  Arbalest. 

Ardent,  ar'dent,  a.  Hot  or  burning;  much  engaged; 
intense;  fierce;  vehement;  fervent.  [L.  ardere,  to 
burn.)  —  Ar'dently,  adv.  —  Ar'dency,  n.  Eagerness; 
zeal;  neat.  —  Ardor,  iir'der,  n.  Heat;  warmth  of 
passion  or  affection;  eagerness.  [L.] 

Arduous,  ard'u-us,  a.  High  or  lofty;  attended  with 
great  labor,  like  climbing  heights;  difficult.  [L.  ar- 
duus,  steep.)  —  Ard'uously,  adv.  —  Ard'uousness,  n. 

Are,  ar.  Present  indie,  pi.  of  the  substantive  verb,  ety¬ 
mologically  a  different  word  fr.  be,  am,  or  was. 

Are,  iir,  n.  ( Metric  Syst.)  A  measure  of  surface;  100 
sq.  meters,  or  119.6  so.  yards.  [F.,  fr.  L.  area.] 

Area,  a're-a,  n.  Any  inane  surface;  the  inclosed  space 
around  a  building;  a  sunken  space  around  a  base¬ 
ment.  (Geom.)  Superficial  contents  of  any  figure. 
[L.] 

Arefy,  ar'e-ff,  v.  t.  To  dry.  [L.  arere,  to  be  dry,  and 
facere,  to  make.)  —  Arefac'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  dry¬ 
ness. 

Arena,  a-rernd,  n.; pi.  Are'nas,  -naz;  L.  pi.  Are'n,v., 
-ne.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  The  area  in  an  amphitheater,  for 
gladiators,  etc.,  which  was  covered  with  sand;  any 
place  of  public  contest.  [L.,  sand,  sandy  place.]  — 
Arenaceous,  -na'shus,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  sand; 
friable.  —  Ar'enated,  a.  Ground  into  sand. 

Areola,  a-re'o-la,  n. ;  pi.  -ol.e,  -le.  An  interstice  or 
small  space;  the  colored  ring  around  the  nipple,  also 
around  certain  vesicles.  —  Are'olar,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
like,  etc.  ;  filled  with,  etc.  —  Are'olate,  -lat,  a. 
Marked  by,  etc.  —  Areola'tion,  n.  A  small  space 
bounded  by  something  of  different  texture,  color, 
etc.  [L.,dim.  of  area.)  . 

Areometer,  a-re-om'e-ter,  n.  An  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids.  [Gr.  araios, 
thin,  rare,  and  metron,  measure.)  —  Areom  etry,  n. 
Act  of  measuring,  etc. 

Areopagus,  ar-e-op'a-gus,  n.  A  tribunal  at  Athens, 
held  on  a  hill  named  for  Ares,  or  Mars.  [Gr.  Ares  ana 
pagos ,  hill.)  —  Areop'agite,  -jit,  n.  A  member  of,  etc. 

Aretaics,  ar-e-ta'iks,  n.  sing.  ( Moral  Philos.)  sci¬ 
ence  of  virtue, —  contrasted  with  eudsemomes,  the 
science  of  happiness.  [Gr.  arete,  virtue.) 

Argal,  ar'gal,  Ar'gol,  n.  Unrefined  or  crude  tartar. 
[See  Argil.)  . 

Argand  lamp,  ar'gand.  A  lamp  having  a  hollow  wick 
under  a  glass  chimney,  producing  a  strong  light. 
[Invented  by  Aime  Argand.]  —  A.  burner,  A  ring- 


eQn,  cube,  fyll ;  mobn,  fdot ;  cow,  oil  i  linger  or  ink,  then,  boh'boN,  chair,  get. 
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shaped  gas-burner,  admitting  a  current  of  air  through 
the  center. 

Argent,  iir'jent,  a.  Silvery;  bright  like  silver.  —  n.  The 
white  color  on  a  coat  of  arms.  [L.  argentum,  silver, 
fr.  Gr.  argot,  white.]  —  Argent'al,  -gent'ic,  a.  Of, 
or  pert,  to',  silver.  —  Ar'geutan,  n.  German  silver.  — 
Argentiferous,  -us,  a.  Containing,  etc.— Ar'gen- 
tine,  -tin,  a.  Pert,  to,  resembling,  or  sounding  like, 
etc.;  silvery.  —  n.  (Min.)  A  silicious  variety  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  having  a  silverv-white  luster. 
White  metal  coated  with  silver.  — Ar^gentite,  -tit,n. 
Sulphide  of  silver;  vitreous  silver;  silver  glance. 

Argil,  ar'jil,  n.  (Min.)  Clay  or  potter’s  earth  ;  some¬ 
times  pure  alumina.  [L.  argilla,  Gr.  argillos,  white 
clay,  fr.  argos.]  —Argillaceous,  -la'shus,  a.  Of  the 
nature  of,  etc.  —  Argilliferous,  -er-us,  a.  Produ¬ 
cing,  etc.—  Ar 'gilloid,  a.  Resembling,  etc.  —  Argil'- 
lous,  a.  Clayey. 

Argive,  ar'jlv,  a.  Pert,  to  Argos,  in  Greece. 

Argonaut,  ar'go-nawt,  n.  One  who  sailed  to  Colchis 
with  Jason,  in  the  Argo,  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece. 
(Zool.)  The  nautilus.  [Gr.  nautes,  sailor.]  —  Argo- 
naut'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  the  Argonauts.  — Argosy,  iir'- 
go-sT,  n.  A  large  ship. 

Argot,  ar-go',  n.  The  secret  language  of  thieves, 
tramps,  etc.;  flash;  cant.  [F.,  prob.  cor.  of  jargon. ] 

Argue,  ar'gu,  v.  i.  [aroukd  (-gud),  -guing.]  To 
use  arguments  ;  to  reason;  to  contend  in  argument, 
dispute.  —  r.  t.  To  debate  or  discuss,  prove,  persuade 
by  reasons.  [L.  arguere .]  —  Ar'guer,  n.  —  Argu¬ 
ment,  n.  A  proof  or  means  of  proving  ;  process  of 
reasoning;  subject-matter,  or  abstract  of  the  subject- 
matter,  of  a  discourse,  writing,  picture,  etc.  —  Argu- 
ment'al,  a.  Belonging  to,  consisting  in,  etc.  —  Ar¬ 
gumentation,  n.  Process  or  act  of,  etc.  —  Argu¬ 
mentative,  -tiv,  a.  Containing  or  addicted  to,  etc. 
—  Argumentum  ad  homtnem.  Unexpected  conse¬ 
quences  pressed  against  a  man,  from  his  own  prin¬ 
ciples  or  conduct.  [L.] 

Arhythmous,  a-rith'mus,  a.  (Med.)  Without  rhythm 
or  regularity,  as  the  pulse.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ruth- 
mos ,  rhythm.] 

Aria,  a/rT-a,  n.  (Mus.)  An  air  or  song;  a  tune.  [It., 
fr.  L.  aer,  the  air.]  —  Arietta,  -et'ta,  Ariette,  -et', 
n.  A  little  aria.  [It.,  dim.  of  ana.]  —  Ariose,  ar'I-os, 
a.  Characterized  by  melody,  as  disting,  fr.  harmony. 

Arian,  a'rt-an,  a.  £ert.  to  Arius,  or  his  doctrines. — 
71.  A  believer  in  Arius’s  doctrine,  that  Christ  was 
only  a  superangelic  being.  —  A'rianism,  -izm,  n. 
Doctrine  of,  etc. 

Arid,  ar'id,  a.  Dry  ;  parched  up  with  heat.  [L. 
andus,  fr.  arcre,  to  be  dry.]  —  Aridity,  Ar'idness, 
n.  Absence  of  moisture;  dryness. 

Aright,  a-rlt',  adv.  Rightly  ;_  without  mistake. 

Arise,  a-rlz',  v.  i.  [arose  (-r5z'>,  arising  (-rlz'ing), 
arisen  (-rizn').]  To  come  or  get  up  higher  ;  to 
mount,  ascend,  rise;  to  come  into  action,  being,  or 
notice;  to  proceed,  issue,  spring.  [AS.  arisan. J 

Aristocracy,  ar-is-tok'ra-sT,  n.  A  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  a 

firivileged  order;  nobility  or  chief  persons  in  a  state. 
Gr.  aristos,  best,  and  kratein,  to  rule.]  —  Aristocrat, 
-ris'to-kratorar'is-,  n.  One  who  favors,  etc.;  aproud 
or  haughty  person.  —  Ar'istocrat'ic,  -ical,  a.  Of,  or 
pert,  to,  etc.— Ar'istocrat'ically,  adv.  —  Aris'tocrat- 
lsm,  n.  Habits  or  principles  of,  etc. 

Aristotelian,  ar'is-to-te'lT-an,  a.  Pert,  to  Aristotle, 
a  Greek  philosopher.  —  n.  A  follower  of,  etc. 
Arithmancy,  ar'ith-man'st  or  n-rith'man-sY,  n.  The 
foretelling  of  future  events,  by  means  of  numbers. 
[Gr.  arithmos,  number,  and  manteia,  divination.] 
—  Arithmetic,  n.  Science  of  numbers;  art  of  com¬ 
putation  by  figures. — Arithmet'ical,  a.  According 
to,  etc.  —  Arithmetically,  adv.  —  Ar-'ithmeti'cian, 
-tish'an,  n.  One  skilled  in,  etc.  —  Arithmom'eter, 
n.  An  instrument  to  facilitate  arithmetical  calcu¬ 
lations;  an  abacus.  [Gr.  metron,  measure.] 

Ark,  ark,  n.  A  chest,  such  as  contained  the  Jews’  ta¬ 
bles  of  the  covenant;  Noah’s  vessel  during  the  del¬ 
uge;  a  large  boat  for  transporting  bulky  articles.  [L. 
area,  AS.  ark.] 

Arm,  arm,  n.  The  limb  between  the  shoulder  and 
the  hand ;  anything  resembling  an  arm,  as  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  or  an  inlet  of  water  from  the  sea; 
power;  might.  (A Taut.)  The  end  of  a  yard;  part 
of  an  anchor.  (Mil.)  A  branch  of  the  military  ser¬ 
vice;  an  instrument  of  warfare.  —  n.  pi.  Instru¬ 
ments  or  weapons  of  offense  or  defense  ;  deeds  or 
exploits  of  war.  (Her.)  Ensigns  armorial.  —  v.  t. 
[armed  (iirmd),  arming.]  To  furnish  with  weap¬ 
ons  ;  to  add  strength,  force,  etc.;  to  furnish  with 
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means  of  defense.  —  v.  i.  To  be  provided  with  means 
of  attack  or  resistance;  to  take  arms.  [AS.  arm,  H. 
armus,  Gr.  armos,  shoulder.]  —  Arm-chair,  -char, 
n.  A  chair  with  arms  to  support  the  elbows. — 
-hole,  -hoi,  n.  The  cavity  under  the  shoulder;  arm¬ 
pit;  a  hole  for  the  arm  in  a  garment.  — pit,  n.  The 
hollow  under  the  shoulder.  —  Arm'ful,  n. ;  pi.  -fuj.s. 
As  much  as  the  arms  can  hold.— less,  a.  Without 
arms.  —  like,  a.  Of  the  form  of,  etc.  —  Coat  of  arms, 
n.  (Her.)  A  habit  worn  by  knights  over  armor;  an 
armorial  device.  —  Stand  of  arms,  n.  A  complete  set 
for  one  soldier.  —  Small  arms ,  n.  Those  not  requir¬ 
ing  carriages. — Ar'mament,  n.  A  body  of  forces 
equipped  for  war  ;  arrangements  for  defending  a 
fortification  ;  ships’  guns  and  munitions.  —  Ar'- 
mature,  -ma-chur,  n.  Armor.  (Magnetism.)  Apiece 
of  iron  connecting  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  or  electro¬ 
magnet,  to  complete  the  circuit.  [L.  armatura,  fr. 
armare,  to  arm.]  —  Ar'miger,  -ml-ier,  n.  (Her.) 
One  entitled  to  armorial  bearings.  [L.  arma,  arms, 
and  gerere ,  to  carry.]  —  Armip'otent,  a.  Powerful 
in  arms.  [L.  potens,  powerful.]  —  Ar'mistice,  -tis,  n. 
A  temporary  cessation  of  arms;  a  truce.  [E.  stare, 
to  stand  still.]  —  Arm'let,  n.  A  small  arm,  as  of  the 
sea;  a  kind  of  bracelet.  —  Arm^or,  -er,  n.  Defensive 
covering  for  the  body  or  for  ships.  [ME.  armure.) 

—  Arm'or-bear'er,  n.  One  who  carries  another’s 
armor  or  arms;  an  esquire.  —  Ar'morer,  n.  One  who 
makes  or  has  charge  of,  etc.  —  Armo'riail,  a.  Belong¬ 
ing  to  armor,  or  to  a  family  escutcheon.  —  Ar'mory, 
7i.  A  place  where  arms,  etc.,  are  kept  or  manufac¬ 
tured.  (Her.)  Science  of  coat-armor. 

Armada,  ar-mii'da  or  -ina'da,  n.  A  fleet  of  armed 
ships;  esp.  the  Spanish  fleet  sent  against  England, 
a.  d.  1588.  [Sp.] 

Armadillo,  ar'ma-diKlo, 

7i.  (Zool.)  An  animal 
of  South  America,  hav¬ 
ing  the  body  encased 
in  beny  plates.  [Sp., 
d  i  m.  of  arma  d  o, 
armed.] 

Armillary,  ar'mil-la-rl, 
a.  Pert,  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  a  bracelet  or  ring;  consisting  of  rings  or  circles. 

—  A.  sphere.  An  instru¬ 
ment  consisting  of  rings,  all 
circles  of  the  same  sphere, 
representing  the  circles  of 
the  celestial  sphere. — Ar'- 
millate,  -lated,  a.  Furnished 
with  bracelets.  [L.  armilla, 
bracelet.] 

Arminian,  ar-min'T-an,  n.  A 
follower  of  Arminius,  who 
denied  predestination  and 
kindred  doctrines.— a.  Pert, 
to  Arminius  or  his  princi- ' 
pies.  —  Armin'ianism,  ti. 

The  tenets  of,  etc. 

Armure,  ar'mur,  n.  A  wool¬ 
en  fabric,  twilled,  or  woven  Armillary  Sphere, 
with  ribs  on  the  surface.  [F.] 

Army,  iir'mY,  n,  A  body  of  men  armed  and  organ¬ 
ized  for  war  ;  a  great  number;  a  host.  [F.  armSe, 
fr.  L.  armare,  to  arm.]  —  Ar'my-worm,  -werm,  n. 
A  voracious  caterpillar,  appearing  in  large  hosts. 

Arnica,  ar'nl-ka,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  used  in  medicine 
as  a  narcotic  and  stimulant.  —  Ar'nicine,  -ni-sin, 
7i.  A  bitter  resin,  the  active  principle  of  arnica. 

Arnotto.  Sec  Annotto. 

Aroma,  a-ro'ma,  n.  The  fragrant  quality  in  plants. 
[Gr.J  —  Aromatic,  ar-o-mat'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
containing,  etc.;  fragrant;  spicy. — Aromatic,  n.  A 
plant,  drug,  or  medicine,  fragrant,  and  usually  pun¬ 
gent  in  taste.  —  Aromatize,  -ro'ma-tiz  or  ar'o-ma-tiz, 
v.t.  [aromatized  (-tlzd), -tizing.]  To  impregnate 
with,  etc.  —  Aro'matous,  -tus,  a.  Containing  aroma. 

Around,  a-rownd',  prep.  On  all  sides  of  ;  about ; 
from  one  part  to  another  of.  — adv.  In  a  circle;  on 
every  side  ;  at  random  ;  here  and  there. 

Arouse,  a-rowz',  v.  t.  [aroused  (-rowzd'),  arous¬ 
ing.]  To  awaken  suddenly,  excite,  animate. 

Arpeggio,  ar-ped'jo,  n.  (Mus.)  The  production  of 
the  tones  of  a  chord  in  rapid  succession,  and  not 
simultaneously.  [It.,  fr.  arpa,  harp.] 

Arpent,  ar'pent,  n.  A  French  land  measure,  used 
in  Eouisiana,  where  it  contains  4,088  sq.  yards.  [F.] 

Arquebuae,  ar'kwe-bus,  n.  A  hand-gun,  fired  from  a 
hook  or  rest.  [D.  haak,  hook,  and  bus,  gun.l  —  Ar'- 
quebusier,  -bus-er',  n.  A  soldier  armed  with,  etc. 
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Arrack,  ar'rak,  n.  A  spirit  obtained  from  rice  or  the 
cocoa-nut  tree,  etc.  [Ar.  arag,  fr.  araqci ,  to  sweat.] 
Arraign,  ar-ran',  v.  t.  [arraigned  (-rand'),  -raign- 
ing.]  (Law.)  To  call  or  set  to  answer  at  the  bar  of 
a  court;  to  call  in  question,  impeach,  censure.  [L. 
ail  and  ratio,  reason.]  —  Arraign'ment,  n. 

Arrange,  ar-ranj',  v.  t.  [arranged  (-ranjd'),  -rang¬ 
ing.]  To  put  or  place  m  proper  order;  to  adjust  or 
settle.  [F.  arranger ,  fr.  rang,  rank.] — Arrange' - 
ment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  result  ol  ar¬ 
ranging;  classification;  preparatory  measure;  settle¬ 
ment  ;  adjustment  by  agreement.  (A Jus.)  Adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  composition  to  voices  or  instruments  lor 
which  it  was  not  written;  a  piece  so  adapted. 

Arrant,  ar'rant,  a.  Very  bad;  notorious.  [ Arghand , 
p.  pr.  argh,  to  be  cowardly,  fr.  AS.  earg,  timid. ] 
Arras,  ar'ras,  n.  Tapestry;  hangings,  —  made  first  at 
Arras  in  the  Netherlands. 

Array,  ar-ra',  n.  Order;  disposition  in  regular  lines; 
posture  for  fighting  ;  an  orderly  collection  ;  dress; 
raiment.  (Law.)  A  ranking  of  a  jury  as  impan¬ 
eled  in  a  cause;  the  panel  itself;  the  whole  body  of 
jurors  summoned  to  attend  the  court. — v.t.  [ar¬ 
rayed  (-rad'), -raying.]  To  dispose  in  order;  to 
deck  or  dress.  (Law.)  To  set  in  order,  as  a  jury; 
to  call  them  man  by  man;  to  draw  out,  arrange,  en¬ 
velop.  [0_F.  arrai,  fr.  rai,  order.] 

Arrear,  ar-rer',  n.  sing.,  Arrears',  n.  pi.  That  which  is 
behind  in  payment,  or  remains  unpaid,  though  due. 

—  Arrear'age,  -ej,  n.  The  part  of  a  debt  unpaid. 
Arrect,  ar-rekt',  Arrect'ed,  a.  Lifted  up;  raised; 

erect.  [L.  arngere,  arrectum,  to  raise.] 

Arrest,  ar-rest',  v.  t.  To  check  or  hinder  the  motion 
or  action  of.  (Law.)  To  take  or  apprehend  by  au¬ 
thority.  To  seize  on  and  fix  ;  to  obstruct,  delay, 
check,  stop.  —  n.  (Law.)  The  taking  or  apprehend¬ 
ing  of  a  person;  any  seizure,  or  taking  by  power; 
hindrance.  [L.  ad  and  restare,  to  remain.]  (Far.) 
A  scurfiness  of  the  back  part  of  the  hind  leg  of  a 
horse.  —  Arrest'ment,  n.  (Law.)  An  order  by  a 
judge  to  detain.  —  Arresta'tion,  n.  Act  of  arresting. 

—  Arret,  ar-ret'  or  ar-ra',  n.  (F.  Law.)  A  judg¬ 
ment,  decision,  or  decree  of  a  court  or  of  parliament; 
an  edict ;  a  seizure  of  persons  or  goods.  [F.J 

Arris,  ar'ris,  it.  (Arch.)  The  edge  formed  by  two 
surfaces  meeting,  whether  plane  or  curved.  [L. 
arista,  beard  of  an  ear  of  grain,  bone  of  a  fish.] 
Arrive,  ar-rlv',  v.  i.  [arrived  (-rivd'),  -riving.] 
Lit.,  to  come  to  the  shore;  to  come;  to  gain  or  com¬ 
pass  an  object  by  effort,  practice,  study,  etc.  [F. 
a rriver,  fr.  LL.  adripare,  fr.  L.  ail  and  ripa,  shore.] 

—  Arri'val,  n.  Act  of  arriving;  attainment  or  gain¬ 
ing  of  any  object;  person  or  thing  arriving. 

Arrogate,  ar'ro-gat,  v.  t.  To  claim  unduly;  to  as¬ 
sume.  [L.  arrogare,  to  claim  as  one’s  own,  fr.  ad 
and  rogare,  to  ask.]  —  Arroga'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

—  Ar'rogative,  -tiv,  a.  Arrogant.  —  Ar'rogance,  n. 
Undue  assumption  of  importance;  haughtiness.  — 
Ar'rogant,  a.  Assuming  undue  importance;  over¬ 
bearing  ;  presumptuous.  —  Ar'rogantly,  adv. 

Arrow,  ar'ro,  n.  A  pointed  weapon  to  be  shot  from  a 
bow.  [AS.  arcwe. ]  —  Ar'row-head'ed,  -hed'ed,  a. 
Shaped  like  the  head  of  an  arrow;-—  esp.  applied  to 
the  wedge-shaped,  or  cuneiform,  alphabetical  char¬ 
acters  found  in  inscriptions  at  Persepolis,  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  etc.  —  Ar'rowroot,  -root,  n.  A  tropical 
plant,  and  the  starch  which  it  yields.  — wood,  -w<x>d, 
«.  A  straight-stemmed  shrub  from  which  American 
Indians  make  arrows. —Arrowy,  ar'ro-T,  o.  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  formed  like,  or  resembling,  etc. 

Arsenal,  iir'se-nal,  n.  A  public  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  or  storage  of  arms  and  military  equip¬ 
ments.  [Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  ddrcinah,  house  of  industry.] 
Arsenic,  iir'se-nik.  n.  (Min.)  A  metal  of  a  steel  gray 
color,  and  brilliant  luster.  (Com.)  Arsenious  acid  ; 

—  a  virulent  poison,  called  also  oxide  of  arsenic, 
white  arsenic,  and  ratsbane.  [Gr.  arsenikon,  fr. 
arren,  male,  on  account  of  its  strength.]  —  Arsen'- 
iate,  -I-at,  n.  A  salt  of  arsenic  acid. —  Ar'senite,  -It, 
n.  A  salt  of  arsenious  acid. — Arsen'ic.  -ical,  a. 
Composed  of,  or  containing,  etc.  —  Arsen'icate,  v.  t. 
To  combine  with,  etc.  —  Arse'nious,  -nY-us,  a.  Com¬ 
posed  of,  or  containing,  etc.  — Arseni'uretted,  -sen'- 
uretted,  a.  Combined  with,  etc. 

Arsis,  iir'sis,  n.  (Pros.)  The  part  of  a  foot  marked  by 
a  greater  stress  of  voice.  [Gr.,  fr.  airein,  to  raise.] 
Arson,  iir'sn,  n.  (Law.)  Malicious  burning  of  build¬ 
ings  or  ships.  [L.  arclere,  arsum,  to  burn/] 

Art,  art.  Second  person  sing.,  indie,  mode,  pres. 

tense,  of  the  verb  to  be,  but  from  were.  [AS.  cart.) 
Art,  art,  n.  Employment  of  means  to  accomplish  an 


end;  a  system  of  rules  for  performing  actions,— 
opp.  to  science;  power  of  performing  certain  actions, 
acquired  by  experience,  study,  etc.;  cunning;  arti¬ 
fice;  deceit;  duplicity.  [L.  ars,  artis,  fr.  Gr.  arein, 
to  fit  together.]  —  Art'ful,  -ful,  a.  Made,  per¬ 
formed  with,  characterized  by, or  using  art  or  skill; 
practicing  stratagem  ;  crafty.  —  Art'fully,  adv.  — 
Art'fulness,  n.  -  Ar'tifice,  -tT-fis,  n.  Arti  ul  or  skill- 
ful  contrivance;  device;  finesse;  deception;  fraud. 
[L.  ars  and/acere.  to  make.]  — Artificer, -tif'I-ser, 
n.  A  skillful  workman  in  some  art;  one  who  con¬ 
structs  and  contrives.  —  Artificial,  -fish'al,  a. 
Made  or  contrived  by  art;  factitious;  hence,  feigned; 
fictitious;  cultivated;  not  indigenous.  —  Artifi¬ 
cially,  adv.  —  Artifi'cialness,  -cial'ity,  ar-tl-fisli'T- 
al'T-tT,  n.  —  Art'isan,  -zan,  n.  One  skilled  in  any 
mechanical  art ;  a  handicraftsman.  —  Art'ist,  n. 
One  who  professes  and  practices  one  of  the  liberal 
arts.  —  Artiste,  iir-test',  n.  One  who  is  dexterous 
and  tasteful  in  almost  any  art.  [F.]  —  Artist'ic, 
-ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  characterized  by,  art ;  made  in 
the  manner  of  an  artist. — Art'less^  a.  Free  from 
art,  craft,  or  stratagem;  ingenuous;  contrived  with¬ 
out  skill  or  art;  inartificial.  —  Art'lesaly,  adv. 
Without  art;  naturally.  —  Art'lessness,  n.  —  Art'- 
union,  -un'yun,  n.  Au  association  for  encouraging 
artists. 

Artery,  ar'tSr-T,  n.  One  of  the  vessels  which  convey 
the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body;  an 
important  channel  of  communication.  [Gr.  arteria, 
fr.  airein,  to  raise,  lift.]  —  Arterial,  -te'rT-al,  a. 
Pert,  toorcontained  in,  etc.— Arte'rialize,  v.  t.  [-ized 
(-Izd), -izing.]  To  communicate  the  qualities  of  ar¬ 
terial  blood  to.  —  Arterializa'tion,  n.  —  Arte'ri- 
ot'omy,  -ml,  n.  (Anat.)  The  opening  of  an  artery 
to  let  blood;  dissection  of,  etc.  [Gr.  tome,  a  cutting.] 

Artesian,  iir-te'zhan,  a.  Pert,  to  Artois  (L..Artesium), 
in  France.  —  A.  wells.  Wells  bored  into  the  earth  to 
reach  water,  which  flows  from  internal  pressure. 

Arthritis,  ar-thrl'tis,  n.  (Med.)  Any  inflammation 
of  the  joints,  esp.  the  gout.  [Gr.,  fr.  arthron ,  a  joint.] 

—  Arthrit'ic,  -thrit'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  affect¬ 
ing,  the  joints.  —  Arthrog'raphy,  -ft,  n.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  etc.  [Gr.  graphtin,  to  describe.] 

Artichoke,  iir'tl-chok,  n.  An  esculent  plant  resemb¬ 
ling  a  thistle.  [It.  articigcco.]  —  Jerusalem  a.  A  spe¬ 
cies  of  sunflower,  bearing  a  tuber  like  the  potato. 
[  Jerusalem ,  corrup.  of  It.  girasole,  sunflower.] 

Article,  ar'tl-kl,  n.  A  distinct  portion  of  any  writing, 
consisting  of  particulars;  a  clause  in  a  contract,  ac¬ 
count,  treaty,  etc.;  a  distinct  part;  a  particular  com¬ 
modity  or  substance.  (Gram.)  One  of  the  three 
words,  a,  an,  the.  —  v.  t.  [articled  (-kid),  -cling.] 
To  set  forth  in  distinct  articles;  to  bind  by  articles 
of  covenant  or  stipulation.  —  v.  i.  To  agree  by  ar¬ 
ticles;  to  stipulate.  JF.,  fr.  L.  articulus,  dim.  of  ar¬ 
ias,  a  joint.] —  Artic'ulate,  a.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Formed 
with  joints.  Distinctly  uttered;  clear.  —  n.  (Zdbl.) 
An  animal  having  the  body  and  members  jointed. 

—  v.  t.  To  joint;  to  unite  by  a  joint;  to  form  into 
elementary  sounds.  —  v.  i.  To  utter  articulate 
sounds  ;  to  enunciate.  [L.  articulare,  articulation, 
to  join,  to  utter  distinctly,  fr.  articulus .]  —  Artic'- 
ular,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  joints.  —  Artic'ulately,  adv. 
Distinctly  ;  clearly.  —  Artic'ula'tion,  n.  (Anat.) 
Junction  of  the  bones  of  a  skeleton.  (Bot.)  Con¬ 
nection  of  the  parts  of  a  plant  by  joints,  as  in  pods; 
one  of  the  joints,  as  in  cane  and  maize;  one  of  the 
parts  between  joints.  Utterance  of  the  elementary 
sounds  of  language.  —  Artic'ulator,  -tSr,  n.  One 
who  joints;  esp.  one  who  puts  together  a  skeleton; 
a  distinct  speaker. 

Artillery,  ar-til'l6r-T,  n.  Offensive  weapons  of  war; 
cannon;  great  guns;  ordnance;  the  body  of  men  in 
charge  of  cannon,  etc.;  the  science  of  artillery  and 
gunnery.  [LL.  artiUaria,  fr.  L.  ars,  artis,  art.] — 
Artil'lerist,  n.  One  skilled  in,  etc. 

Arundinaceous,  a-run'dl-na'shus,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  a  reed  or  cane.  [L.  arundo,  reed.]  — Ar'- 
undin'eous,  -T-us,  a.  Abounding  in  reeds. 

Aruspice,  a-rus'pis,  Harus'pice,  n.  A  priest,  in  an¬ 
cient  Rome,  who  foretold  the  future  by  inspecting 
entrails  of  victims  killed  in  sacrifice.  [L.  aruspex. J 

—  Arus'picy,  -pl-sf,  n.  Prognostication  by,  etc. 

Aryan,  iir'yan  or  iir'Y-an,  a.  Pert,  to  an  ancient 

people  of 'Central  Asia,  from  whom  are  supposed  to 
descend  the  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Sclavonic,  and  other 
races ;  Indo-European  or  Indo-Germanic.  [Skr. 
&rya,  excellent,  honorable.] 

As,  az,  adv.  Like;  similar  to;  of  the  same  kind  with; 
while;  during;  in  the  idea,  character,  nature,  or 
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condition  of;  for  instance;  by  way  of  example; 
thus._  [AS.  eal  swa,  just  so,  just  as,  al  swa,  als.]  — 
As  if,  or  as  though.  Of  the  same  kind,  or  in  the 
same  manner,  that  it  would  be  if.  —As for,  or  as  to. 
In  regard  to,  with  respect  to.  —  As  it  were.  A  phrase 
used  to  apologize  for  some  expression,  which  might 
seem  inappropriate  or  incongruous.  —  Aswtll.  Also; 
too;  besides.  —  As  yet.  Until  now. 

Asafetida,  -foetida,  as-a-fet'Y-da,  n.  A  fetid  inspis¬ 
sated  sap  from  India,  used  in  medicine.  [Per.  aza, 
name  of  the  plant,  and  L.  fcetidus,  stinking.] 
Asbestus,  as-bes'tus,  -bes'tos,  n.  (Min.)  A  fibrous 
variety  of  hornblende  and  pyroxene,  making  an 
incombustible  cloth.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  sbennunai,  to 
extinguish.]  —  Asbes'tiform,  a.  Having  the  struc¬ 
ture  of,  etc.  —  Asbes'tine,  -tin,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 
Ascend,  as-send',  v.  i.  To  mount;  to  go  up;  to  rise.  — 
v.  t.  To  go  or  move  upward  upon;  to  climb.  [L. 
ad  an  A  sc  and  ere,  to  climb,  mount.]  —  Ascend'able, 
a.  Capable  of  being  ascended.  —  Ascend'ant,  a. 
Above  the  horizon;  superior;  predominant.  —  n. 
Superior  influence;  an  ancestor.  ( Astrol .)  The 
horoscope,  or  that  degree  of  the  ecliptic  which 
rises  above  the  horizon  at  the  time  of  one’s  birth.  — 
Ascend'ency,  n.  Authority;  sway;  control. -As- 
cen'sion,  n.  Act  of  ascending;  esp.  the  elevation  of 
our  Savior  to  heaven.  —  Ascen'sional,  a.  Relating 
to,  etc.  —  Aseen'sion  day.  The  day  on  which  our 
Savior’s  ascension  is  commemorated.  —Ascent',  n. 
The  act  of  rising;  way  by  which  one  ascends;  an 
eminence  or  high  place;  the  angle  which  an  object 
makes  with  a  horizontal  line;  inclination. 
Ascertain,  as-ser-tan',  v.  t.  (ascertained  (-tand'). 
-tain in o.]  To  make  certain;  to  establish;  to  find 
out  for  a  certainty.  [L.  ad  and  certum,  sure.]  — 
Ascertain  'able,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  As'- 
certain'ment,  n.  A  making  or  gaining  certainty. 
Ascetic,  as-set'ik,  n.  One  who  practices  undue  rigor 
or  self-denial  in  religious  things.  — a.  Unduly  rigid 
or  self-denying.  (Gr.  askein,  to  exercise.]  —  Ascet'i- 
cism,  -sizm,  n.  The  practice  of  ascetics. 

Ascii,  ash'Y-T,  Ascians,  ash'yanz,  n.  pi.  (Geog.)  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  who  have,  twice  a  year, 
a  vertical  sun,  and  hence  no  shadow  at  noon.  [Gr. 
a  priv.  and  skia,  shadow.] 

Ascitic,  as-sit'ik,  -ical,  a.  Tending  to  dropsy  of  the 
abdomen.  [Gr.  askos,  belly.] 

Ascribe,  as-krlb',  v.  t.  [ascribed  C-krTbd'),  ascrib¬ 
ing.]  To  attribute  to,  as  a  cause  or  quality;  to  im¬ 
pute;  to  assign.  [L.  ad  and  scribere,  to  write.]  — 
Ascrib'able,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  As'cript, 
a.  Written  by  the  side  of  another  character.  —  As- 
crip'tion,  n.  Act  of  ascribing;  thing  ascribed. 
Asexual,  a-seks'u-al,  a.  Having  no  distinct  sex.  (a 
priv.  and  L.  sexualis,  sexual.] 

Ash,  n.  A  genus  of  forest  trees,  or  their  wood.  (AS. 
assc.]  —  Ash'en,  a.  Made  or  formed  of  ash-wood;  of 
the  color  of  ashes;  ashy.  —  Ash'ery,  -er-Y,  n.  A 
place  for  putting  ashes  ;  a  place  where  potash  is 
made.— Ash'es,  -ez,  n.  pi.  Earthy  or  mineral  particles 
remaining  after  combustion;  — among  chemists,  and 
in  composition,  used  in  the  sing.,  as,  bone-ash,  pearl- 
ash  ;  the  remains  of  what  is  burnt;  remains  of  a  dead 
body.— Ash-Wednesday,  -wenz'dY.  The  first  day  of 
Leiit.  —  Ash'y,  -Y,  a.  Ash-colored;  like  ashes. 
Ashamed,  a-shamd',  a.  Affected  by  shame;  abashed 
or  confused  by  guilt,  impropriety,  etc.  [AS.  dsca- 
mian,  to  make  ashamed,  fr.  scatnu,  shame.] 

Ashlar,  Ashler,  ash'ler,  n.  Free-stones  as  they  come 
from  the  quarry;  hewn  stones  for  facing  walls.  [OF. 
aiselle,  dim.  of  ah,  L.  assvs,  plank.]  —  Ash'lering,  n. 
The  setting  of  ashlar  facing;  partition  timbers  in 
garrets  reaching  from  floor  to  rafters. 

Ashore,  a-shor',  adv.  On  or  to  shore;  on  the  land. 
Aside,  a-sid',  adv.  On,  or  to,  one  side;  apart.  —  n.  A 
remark  in  an  undertone  or  by  way  of  parenthesis. 
Asinine.  See  under  Ass. 

Ask,  ask,  v.  t.ori.  [asked  (askt),  asking.]  Tore- 
quire;  to  inquire,  petition,  beg,  claim,  demand,  inter¬ 
rogate.  [AS.  ascian,  aosian.]  —  Ask'er,  n.  One  who 
asks.  — (Zool.)  A  water  newt,  eft.  [AS.  athexe.] 
Askance,  as-kans',  Askant',  adv.  Obliquely  ;  side¬ 
ways;  toward  one  corner  of  the  eye.  [OF.  a  scanche, 
on  the  slope,  obliquely.  It.  schiaticio,  slope.] 

Askew,  a-sku',  adv.  Sideways;  askant;  awry.  [Icel. 

d  skit,  on  the  skew,  Dan.  skjev,  wry,  oblique.] 
Aslant,  a-slant',  adv.  At  a  slant;  obliquely. 

Asleep,  a-slep',  adv.  In  a  state  of  sleep;  at  rest;  dead. 
Aslope,  a-sl5p',  adv.  With  a  slope  or  descent. 
Asomatous,  a-so'ma-tus,  a.  Without  a  material  body  ; 
incorporeal.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  soma,  body.] 


Asp,  asp,  Asp'ic,  n.  A  small, 

hooded,  poisonous  serpent. 

[Gr.  and  L.  aspis.] 

Asparagus,  as-par'a-gus,  n.  A 
culinary  plant.  [Gr.  ana,  up, 
and  spargan,  to  swell  with  sap.] 

— Aspar'agine, -iin,  n.  ( Chem .) 

A  crystalline  substance  in  the 
juice  of  asparagus.  —  Aspar'- 
tic  acid.  An  acid  obtained 
from  asparagine. 

Aspect,  as'pekt,  n.  Look;  mien; 
air;  appearance  to  the  eye  or 
the  mind  ;  position  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass.  (Astrol.)  The  situation 
of  one  planet  or  star  with  re¬ 
spect  to  another.  [L.  ad  and  spicere,  to  look.] 

Aspen,  as'pen,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  poplar.  —  a. 
Pert,  to  the  aspen.  [AS.  sesp,  ieps.] 

Asperate,  as'per-at,  v.  t.  To  make  rough.  [L.  asper, 
rough.]  —  As'perifo'lious,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  rough 
leaves.  [L.  folium,  leaf.]  —  Asperity,  -per'Y-tY,  n. 
Roughness  of  surface,  taste,  or  sound;  harshness 
of  spirit  and  language;  acrimony;  moroseness. 

Aspermatous,  a-sper'ma-tus,  Asper'mous,  -mus,  a. 
(Bot.)  Without  seeds.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  sperma.seed.] 

Asperse,  as-pers',  v.  t.  [aspersed  (-perst'),  aspers¬ 
ing.]  To  bespatter  with  foul  reports  or  injurious 
charges;  to  calumniate,  slander,  defame.  [L.  ad  and 
spargere,  to  strow,  scatter.]  —  Asper'sion,  -shun, 
n.  A  sprinkling,  as  of  water  or  dust,  in  a  literal 
sense;  spreading  of  calumnious  reports;  calumny. 

Asphalt,  as-falt',  -phal'tum,  m.  Mineral  pitch;  com¬ 
pact  native  bitumen.  [Gr.  asphaltos .]  —  Asphalt'ic, 
a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  etc. 

Asphodel,  as'fo-del,  n.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant  of 
tne  lily  species;  daffodil.  [Gr.  asphodelos.] 

Asphyxia,  as-fiks'Y-a,  -phyx'y,  -Y, n.  (Med.)  Apparent 
death,  or  suspended  animation.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and 
sphuxis,  throbbing  pulse.]  —  AsphyxTa'tion,  n.  The 
process  of  producing,  or  state  of,  asphyxia. 

Aspic.  See  Asp. 

Aspire,  as-pir',  v.  i.  [aspired  (-plrd'),  aspiring.] 
To  desire  with  eagerness;  to  long;  to  rise.  [L.  ad 
and  spirare,  to  breathe,  to  blow.]  —  Aspir'ant,  a. 
Aspiring;  ardently  desirous  of  rising.  —  Aspir'ant, 
Aspir'er.  n.  One  who  seeks  eagerly.  —  Aspirate, 
as'pY-rat,  v.  t.  To  pronounce  with  a  breathing  or 
full  emission  of  breath,  —n.  A  letter  marked  with 
a  note  of  breathing;  a  mark  of  aspiration  ( *  )  used 
in  Greek;  the  rough  breathing;  a  non-vocal  conso¬ 
nant.  —  a.  Pronounced  with  a  rough  breathing. 

—  Aspira'tion,  n.  Pronunciation  of  a  letter  with  a 
strong  emission  of  breath;  strong  wish  or  desire.  — 
Aspira'tor,  -ter,  n.  (Med.)  An  instrument  for  draw¬ 
ing  out  fluids  from  cavities  of  the  body,  —  as  pus, 
blood,  etc.  (Chem.)  An  apparatus  for  passing  air 
or  gas  through  liquids,  by  suction. 

Asquint,  a-skwint',  adv.  To  the  corner  of  the  eye; 
obliquely.  [See  Askance.] 

Ass,  ass,  n.  (Zool.)  A  quadruped  of  the  horse  family, 
having  long,  slouch¬ 
ing  ears.  A  dull, 
stupid  fellow;  a  dolt. 

[AS.  ossa,  L.  asinus.] 

—  Asinine,  as'Y-nin, 
a.  Belonging  to,  or 
having  the  qualities 
of,  an  ass  ;  stupid  ; 
obstinate. 

Assafetida,  n.  See 

Asafetida. 

Assagai,  Assagay,  as' 
sa-ga,  71.  A  dart  or 
spear  used  by  certain 
African  tribes.  [Sp. 
azagaya.) 

Assail,  as-sal',  v.  t.  Ass. 

[assailed  (-said'), 

assailing.]  To  attack  with  violence;  to  attack  with 
a  view  to  change  feelings,  conduct,  etc.;  to  assault, 
beset,  fall  upon.  [L.  ad  and  salire,  to  spring.]  —  As- 
sail'able,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Assail 'ant, 
ti.  One  who,  etc. — a.  Assaulting,  etc.  —  Assail'er,  n. 

Assassin,  as-sas'sin,  n.  One  who' kills  or  attempts  to 
kill  by  secret  assault.  (Ar.  hashishin,  one  who  has 
drunk  of  the  hashish.]  —  Assas'sinate,  v.  t.  To 
murder  by,  etc.  —  Assas'sina'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Assault,  as-sawlt',  n.  A  violent  attack  with  blows, 
weapons,  etc.,  or  with  words,  arguments,  appeals, 
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and  the  like;  invasion  ;  incursion  ;  onset;  charge. 
(Law  )  An  attempt  or  offer  to  beat  another,  but 
•without  touching  his  person:  if  the  blow  takes  ef¬ 
fect,  it  is  a  batten/.  — v.  t.  To  attack  with,  etc.  [L. 
ad  and  saltus,  a  leaping,  fr.  satire.]  —  Assault'able, 
a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Assault'er,  n. 

Assay,  us-sa',  n.  (C/tern.)  Determination  of  the 
quantity  of  any  metal,  esp.  gold  or  silver,  in  an  ore 
or  alloy;  the  substance  to  ue  assayed;  a  trial  of 
weights  and  measures.  —  v.  t.  [assayed  (-sad'), 
assaying.)  To  subject  to  chemical  examination, 
etc.  —  v.  i.  To  attempt,  try,  or  endeavor.  [L.  exa- 
gium,  a  weighing,  a  balance,]  —  Assay'er,  n.  One 
who  tries  or  examines  metals. 

Assemble,  as-sem'bl,  v.  t.  [assembled  (-sem'bld), 
-BLIND.)  To  bring  or  call  together;  to  convene;  to 
congregate.  —  v.  t.  To  meet  or  come  together,  to  con¬ 
vene.  [L.  ad  and  simul,  together.]  —  Assem'blage, 
-blej,  n.  Act  of  assembling;  collection  of  individ¬ 
uals,  or  of  particular  things.  —  Assem'bly,  -blY,  n.  A 
company  collected  in  one  place,  usually  for  some 
common  purpose;  meeting,  group. 

Assent,  as-sent',  n.  The  act  of  assenting,  admitting, 
or  agreeing  to  any  thing;  consent.  — v.  i.  To  admit 
a  thing  as  true;  to  express  agreement,  concurrence, 
or  concession.  [L.  ad  and  sentire,  to  feel,  think.]  — 
Assenta'tion,  n.  Assent  by  way  of  flattery  or  dis¬ 
simulation;  adulation.  —  Assenta'tor, -ter,  n.  Aflat- 
tereror  dissembler.  —  Assent'er,  n.  One  who  assents. 

Assert,  as-sert',  v.  t.  To  affirm  positively;  to  aver, 
maintain,  vindicate.  [L.  ad  and  sere re (  sertum,  to 
join  together.]  —  Assertion,  -s5r'shun,  n.  Act  of  as¬ 
serting;  vindication.  —  Assert'ive,  -iv,  a.  Positive; 
affirming  confidently.  —  Assert'or,  -Sr,  n.  —  Assert'- 
ory,  -er-Y,  a.  Affirming;  maintaining. 

Assess,  as-ses',  v.  t.  [assessed  (-sest'),  -sessing.]  To 
tax;  to  value  for  taxation;  to  determine,  fix,  estimate. 
[LL.  assessare ,  fr.  L.  assidere ,  to  sit  by.]  —  Assess'- 
able,  a.  Liable  to  be  assessed.  —  Assess 'ment.  n. 
Act  of,  etc.;  valuation;  sum  charged.  —  Assess'or, 
-€r,  n.  One  appointed  to  assess  persons  or  property. 

—  Assesso'rial,  a.  Pert,  to  assessors. 

Assets,  as'sets,  n.  pi.  Property  in  possession  or 
money  due,  as  opp.-  to  liabilities.  [P.  assez,  fr.  L.  ad 
and  sat,  satis,  enough.] 

Asseverate,  as-sev'er-at,  v.  t.  To  affirm  solemnly.  [L. 
ad  and  severus,  serious.]  —  Assev'era'tion,  n. 

Assibilation,  as-sib'Y-la-shun,  n.  (Gram.)  A  making 
sibilant;  change  of  a  dental  or  guttural  consonant 
into  a  sibilant.  [L.  ad  and  sibilare,  to  hiss.) 

Assiduous,  as-sid'u-us,  a.  Constantin  attention  :  sed¬ 
ulous;  persevering:  indefatigable.  [ L.  ail  and  sed- 
ere,  to  sit.]  —  Assid'uously,  adv.  —  Assid'uousness, 
n.  —  Aasidu'ity.  -Y-tY,  n.  Constant  application. 

Assiento,  as-sT-eti'to,  n.  A  contract  by  Spain  with 
other  powers  to  furnish  slaves  for  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ica.  [Sp.,  fr.  asentar ,  to  make  an  agreement.] 

Assign,  as-sln',  v.  t.  [assigned  (-slnd'),  assign¬ 
ing.]  To  appoint,  allot,  apportion;  to  fix,  desig¬ 
nate.  (Law.)  To  transfer,  or  make  over  to  an¬ 
other  ;  to  transfer  to,  and  vest  in  assignees,  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors.  —  n.  (Law.)  One  to  whom 
property  is  transferred.  [L.  assignare,  fr.  ad  and 
signum,  mark.]  —  Assign'able,  a.  Capable  of  being, 
etc.  —  Assignation,  -sig-ila'shun,  n.  Act  of,  etc.; 
an  appointment  to  meet  at  given  time  and  place. 

—  Assignee,  as-sf-ne',  n.  One  to  whom  something  is 
assigned.  —  Assignor,  as-sln'er,  n.  One  who,  etc. — 
Assign'ment,  n.  An  allotting  to  a  particular  person 
or  use.  (Law.)  A  transfer  of  title  by  writing;  writ¬ 
ing  by  which  an  interest  is  transferred;  transfer  of 
a  bankrupt’s  property  to  assignees,  for  creditors. — 
Assignor,  -sY-nor',  n.  (Law.)  One  who  assigns  or 
transfers  an  interest. 

Assignat,  as-in-yii',  n.  Paper  currency,  issued  by  the 
revolutionary government  of  France,  based  on  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  lands  of  the  state.  [F.] 

Assimilate,  as-sim'Y-lat,  r.  t.  To  cause  to  resemble; 
to  convert  into  a  like  substance.  —  v.  i.  To  become 
similar.  [L.  ad  and  similare.  fr.  similis,  like.]  — 
Assim'ilable,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Assim'i- 
la'tion,  7i.  Act  of  assimilating;  state  of  resem¬ 
blance  or  identity;  conversion  of  nutriment  into 
the  substance  of  the  body.  —  Assim'ilative,  -tiv,  a. 
Having  power  of  assimilating. 

Assist,  as-sist',  v.  t.  To  give  support  to;  to  succor. — 
v.  i.  To  help;  to  attend.  [L.  ail  and  sistere,  to  stand.] 

—  Assist'ance, n.  Aid:  relief.  —  Assist'ant, a.  Help¬ 
ing;  auxiliary.  —  n.  One  who  assists. 

Assize,  as-siz',  n.  Lit.,  a  sitting  ;  an  order  or  regula¬ 
tion,  esp.  about  the  weight  of  bread,  etc.  (Law.) 


Periodical  sessions  of  the  superior  courts  in  the 
counties  of  England,  —  usually  in  the  pi. — v.  t. 
[assized  (-sizd'),  -sizing.)  To  fix  the  weight, 
measure,  or  price  of,  by  authority.  [L.  assidere,  to 
sit  by.  See  Assess.)  —  Assiz'er,  n.  One  who  as¬ 
sizes,  or  fixes  weights,  rates,  etc. 

Associate,  as-so'shY-at,  v.  t.  To  join  in  company  as  a 
friend,  companion,  partner,  etc.;  to  unite  in  the  same 
mass.  —  v.  i.  To  unite  in  company.  —  a.  Closely 
connected,  —  n.  A  companion;  a  mate.  [L.  ad  and 
socins,  companion.)—  Asso  ciabil'ity,  -sha-bil'Y-tY, 
-bleness,  n.  Quality  of  being  capable  of  association. 

—  Asso'ciable,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.;  compan¬ 
ionable;  liable  to  be  affected  by  sympathy.  —  As- 
so'cia'tion, -shY-a'shun,  n.  Union  :  connection;  un¬ 
ion  of  persons  in  a  society  for  some  particular  pur¬ 
pose.—  Asso'cia'tional.  a.  Pert,  to  an,  etc.  —  Asso'- 
cia'tionalism,  n.  (Philos.)  Doctrine  of  associational- 
ists.  —  Associa'tionalist,  n.  (Philos.)  One  who 
explains  the  higher  functions  and  relations  of  the 
soul  by  the  association  of  ideas.— Associative,  -tiv, 
a.  Tending  or  pertaining  to  association. 

Assonant,  as'so-nant,  a.  Resembling  in  sound. 
(Pros.)  Pert,  to  the  rhyme  called  assonance ;  not 
consonant.  [L.  ail  and  sonare,  to  sound.)  —  As'so- 
nance,  n.  Resemblance  of  sounds;  a  kind  of  imper¬ 
fect  rhyme. 

Assort,  as-s6rt',  v.  t.  To  distribute  into  classes;  to 
furnish  with  all  sorts.  [I,,  ad  and  sortiri,  fr.  sors, 
lot.]  —  Assortment,  n.  Distribution  into  classes; 
things  assorted. 

Assuage,  as-swaj',  v.  t.  [assuaged  (-swajd'),  assua¬ 
ging.)  Tosoften;  to  allay  or  lessen,  as  pain  or  grief; 
to  appease,  soothe,  alleviate.  [L.  ad  and  suavis, 
sweet.]  —  Assuage'ment,  n.  Abatement;  mitigation, 

—  Assua'ger,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  assuages.  — 
Assua'sive,  -siv,  a.  Softening;  easing. 

Assuetude,  as'swe-tud,  n.  Custom;  habit.  [L.  as- 
suescere,  assuetum,  to  accustom  to.) 

Assume,  as-suin',  v.  t..  [assumed  (-sQmd'),  assuming.) 
To  take,  or  take  upon  one’s  self;  to  take  for  granted, 
or  without  proof ;  to  pretend  to  possess. — v.  i.  To 
be  arrogant;  to  claim  unduly.  [L.  ad  and  suniere,  to 
take.)  —  Assum'er,  n.  An  arrogant  person.  —  As- 
sum'ingly,  adv.  —  Assump'tion,  -sum'shun,  n.  Act 
of  assuming;  supposition;  thing  supposed.  (Logic.) 
The  minor  proposition  in  a  categorical  syllogism. 
(Eccl.)  A  festival  in  honor  of  the  ascent  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  into  heaven.  —  Assump'tive,  sum-tiv,  a. 
That  is  or  may  be  assumed.  —  Assump'sit,  7i.  (Law.) 
A  promise  or  undertaking,  founded  on  a  considera¬ 
tion;  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  non-perform¬ 
ance  of  contract.  [Pret.  of  L.  assumere.] 

Assure,  a-shoor',  v.  t.  [assured,  (-shdord'),  assur¬ 
ing.]  To  make  sure  or  certain;  to  confirm;  to  as¬ 
sert;  insure.  (Law.)  To  covenant  to  indemnify  for 
loss.  [L.  ad  and  secunis,  secure.)  —  Assur'ance,  n. 
Act  of  assuring;  a  declaration  inspiring  credit;  free¬ 
dom  from  doubt;  firmness  of  mind;  intrepidity;  im¬ 
pudence;  insurance;  a  contract  to  pay  on  occasion  of 
a  certain  event,  as  loss-or  death.  (Law.)  Evidence  of 
conveyance  of  property.  —  Assur'edly,  udv.  Cer¬ 
tainly;  without  doubt.  —  Assur'edness,  n.  State  of 
being,  etc.  —  Assur'er,  n.  One  who,  etc. 

Assurgent,  as-sgr'jent,  a.  (Bot.)  Rising  upward  ob¬ 
liquely.  [L.  assurgere ,  to  rise  up.] 

Astatic,  a-stat'ik,  a.  ( Electro-mag  net  ism.)  Not  tak- 
inga  definite  position  or  direction;  without  polarity. 
[Gr.  a  priv.  and  histanai,  to  stand.] 

Astel,  as'tel,  n.  (Mining.)  A  ceiling  of  boards,  to 
protect  persons  in  a  mine. 

Aster,  as'ter,  ?(.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  with  radi¬ 
ated  compound  flowers.  [Gr.,  star.]  —  As'terisk,  n. 
The  mark  ["]  in  printing  and  writing.  [Gr.  asteris- 
kos,  dim.  of  aster.]  —  As'terism,  -izm,  ri.  A  small 
cluster  of  stars.  (Printing.)  Three  asterisks  [***] 
directing  attention  to  a  particular  passage.  |Gr. 
asterismos,  fr.  aster.]  —  As'teroid,  n.  (Astron.)  One 
of  the  small  planets  revolving  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  (Gr.  eidos,  form.]  —  Asteroid'al,  a.  Pert, 
to,  etc.  —  As'tral,  a.  Belonging  to  the  stars;  starry. 

—  As'tral  Lamp,  n.  An  Argand  lamp  having  the 
oil  in  a  flattened  ring.  —  Astrog'raphy,  n.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  stars.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  describe.]  — 
Astrog'eny,  -troj'-,  n.  The  creation  or  evolutions 
of  tlie  heavens.  [Gr.  genos,  birth.) ■ — As'trolabe, -lab, 
7i.  An  instrument  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
or  stars  at  sea.  (Gr.  lambanern,  labein,  to  take.)  — 
Astrol'atry,  n:  Star-worship.  [Gr.  latreia,  worship.) 

—  Astrol'ogy.  -j Y,  a.  Science  of  predicting  events 
by  the  aspects  of  the  stars.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.)  — 
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Judicial  astrology  pretended 
to  foretell  the  fate  of  nations 
and  individuals.  —  Natural 
astrology  predicted  events  of 
nature,  such  as  the  weather, 
etc.  —  Astrol'oger,  -ier,  «. 

One  who  pretends  to  foretell 
events,  etc.  —  Astrologic, 

-loj'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

—  Astron'omy,  n.  Science 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  [Gr. 
nomos,  law,  rule.]  —  Astron'- 
omer,  n.  One  versed  in  as¬ 
tronomy.  —  Astronom'ic, 

-ical,  a.  Pert.  to.  etc.  —  Ab- 
tronom'ically,  adv. 

Astern,  a-stern',  adv.  In,  at, 
part  of  a  ship;  behind  a  ship. 

Asternal,  as-ter'nal,  a.  Noting  the  floating  ribs, 
which  do  not  join  the  breast-bone.  [Gr.  a  pnv.  and 
stei-non,  breast-bone.] 

Asthenic,  as-then'ik,  a.  Characterized  by  debility. 

[Gr.  a  priv.  and  st/icnos,  strength.] 

Asthma,  as'ma,  or  az'ma,  n.  Disordered  respiration, 
with  cough  and  difficult  breathing.  [Gr.,  fr.  aein, 
to  blow.]  —  Asthmat'ic,  -ical,  «.  Pert,  to,  or  af¬ 
fected  by,  etc. 

Astigmatism,  a-stig'ma-tizm,  n.  Defective  vision, 
from  the  rays  of  light  not  converging  at  one  focus. 
[F.  astigmatisme ,  fr.  Gr.  a  priv.  ana  stigma,  a  point.] 
ABtir,  a-ster',  adv.  In  motion  or  action. 

Astonish,  as-ton'ish,  v.  t.  To  strike  dumb  with  sud¬ 
den  fear,  terror,  surprise,  or  wonder;  to  amaze.  [L. 
ad  and  tonare ,  to  thunder.]  —  Aston'ishing,  a.  Of 
a  nature  to  excite  astonishment;  surprising;  won¬ 
derful;  admirable;  marvelous.  —  Aston' ishment,  n. 
Confusion  of  mind  from,  etc. 

Astound,  as-townd',  v.  t.  To  astonish.  [AS.  dstunian.] 
Astraddle,  a-strad'dl,  adv.  With  the  legs  across  a 
thing,  or  on  different  sides  of  it.  [Freq.  of  stride.] 
ABtragal.  as'tra-gal,  n.  A  molding  around  the  top 
or  bottom  of  a  column  or  a  cannon.  [See  Mold¬ 
ing.]  [Gr.  astragalos,  ankle-bone. J  —  Astrag'aloid, 
a.  Shaped  like  the  ankle-bone.  [Gr.  eulos,  form.] 
Astray,  a-stra',  adv.  Out  of,  or  from  the  right  way  ; 
wrong. 

Astrict,  as-trikt',  v.  t.  To  constrict ;  to  contract. 
[L,  ail  and  stringere,  striatum,  to  draw  tight,  strain.] 

—  Astric'tion,  n.  —  Astringe,  as-trini',  v.  t.  [as- 
tringed  (-trinjd'),  astringing.]  To  bind  fast, 
constrict,  contract.  —  Astrin'gency,  n.  Quality 
of  being  astringent.  —  Astrin'gent,  a.  Binding; 
strengthening;  —  opp.  to  laxative. — n.  A  medicine 
causing  vital  contraction  in  the  organic  textures. 

Astride,  a-strld',  adv.  With  the  legs  apart. 

Astute,  as-tut',  a.  Critically  examining  or  discern¬ 
ing;  shrewd;  subtle;  sagacious.  [L.  astutus,  shrewd, 
astus,  craft.]  —  Astute'ly,  adv.  —  Astute'ness,  n. 
Asunder,  a-sun'der,  adv.  Apart;  separately. 
Asylum,  a-si'lum,  n. ;  pi.  Eng.  Asy'lums,  L.  Asy'la, 
-la.  A  place  of  refuge;  an  institution  for  protection 
or  relief,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  insane,  etc.  [L., 
Gr.  asulon,  fr.  asulos,  inviolable.] 

Asymmetry,  a-sim'me-trT,  n.  Want  of  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  parts.  [Gr.  a.  priv.  and  summetria. ] 
Asymptote,  as'im-tot,  sometimes  pron.  a-sim'tot,  w. 
(Math.)  A  line  which  approaches  nearer  and  nearer 
to  some  curve,  but,  though  infinitely  extended, 
would  never  meet  it.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  sun,  with,  and 
ptotos,  falling.]  —  Asymtot'ic,  -ical,  a. 

Asyndeton,  a-sin'de-ton,  n.  ( Rhet .)  A  figure  which 
omits  the  connective,  as,  veni,  vidi,  vici  (I  came, 
saw ,  conquered).  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  sundetos,  bound  to¬ 
gether.]  —  Asyndetic,  a.  Lacking  connectives. 

At,  prep,  denoting  presence  or  nearness  in  place  or 
time  (at  home,  at  one  o’clock);  hence,  relations  of 
situation,  condition,  etc.  ( at  war,  at  your  service); 
after  verbs  of  motion,  direction  towards  (to  run  at). 
Atabal,  at'a-bal,  n.  A  kettle-drum;  a  tabor.  [Ar. 
‘ at-'tahl ,  drum.] 

Ataghan,  at'a-gan,  Yat'aghan,  n.  A  long  Turkish 
dagger.  [Turk,  yatagdn.) 

Atavism,  at'a-vizm,  n.  Reappearance  of  a  disease, 
etc.,  in  a  family,  after  having  disappeared  for  one  or 
more  generations.  [L.  atavus,  ancestor.] 

Ate.  at,  pret.  of  Eat.  See  Eat. 

Atelier,  at'lY-a  or  a- tel'ya,  n.  An  artist’s  workroom; 
studio.  [F.j 

Athanasian,  ath-a-na'zhan,  a.  Pert,  to  Athanasius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  or  his  doctrines. 

Atheist,  a'the-ist,  n.  One  who  denies  the  existence 


of  God.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  theos,  god.]  — A' theism,  n. 
Disbelief  in,  etc.  —  Atheist'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 
impious.  —  Atheist'ically,  adv. 

Atheneum,  -naeum,  ath-e-ne'um,M.;pZ.  Eng.  Athene'- 
ums,  L.  -N.EA,  -ne'd.  A  literary  or  scientific  associa¬ 
tion;  a  public  library  and  reading  room.  [Gr.  Ath- 
enaion,  the  temple  of  Athene,  or  Minerva,  at  Athens.] 

Athenian,  a-the'nY-an,  a.  Pert,  to  Athens,  in  Greece. 

Athermanous,  a-thSr'ma-nus,  a.  ( Chem .)  Not  trans¬ 
mitting  heat.  —  Ather'mancy,  -sY,  n.  Impermeabil¬ 
ity  to  heat.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  therma,  heat.] 

Athirst,  a-therst',  a.  Thirsty;  having  keen  desire. 

Athlete,  ath'let,  n.  A  contender  for  victory  in  trials 
of  strength.  [Gr.  athletes,  fr.  athlon,  prize.]  — 
Athletic,  -let'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  wrestling,  boxing, 
and  other  manly  exercises;  strong;  vigorous. 

Athwart,  a-thwawrt', prep.  Across,  —  adv.  Sidewise; 
in  a  manner  to  cross  and  perplex. 

Atilt,  a-tilt',  adv.  In  the  position  of  one  making  a 
thrust;  with  one  end  raised. 

Atlas,  at'las,  n.  A  collection  of  maps  in  a  volume; 
a  volume  of  plates  or 
tables;  a  kind  of  silk- 
satin  ;  a  kind  of  large 
drawing  paper. 

(Anat.)  The  first 
vertebra  of  the  neck. 

[AfZas,  a  Greek 
demigod,  said  to 
bear  the  world  on 
his  shoulders,  and 
whose  figure  was 
printed  on  the  title- 
pages  of  old  atlas¬ 
es.]  —  Atlante'an,  a. 

Pert,  to  or  resemb¬ 
ling  Atlas. —  Atlan- 
tes,  -lan'tez,  n.  pi. 

Figures  of  men,  used 
as  columns  to  sup¬ 
port  entablatures.  — 

Atlan'tic,  a.  ( Geog .) 

Pert,  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  or  to  the  isle 
of  Atlantis;  descend-  Atlas, 

ed  from  Atlas. 

Atmosphere,  at'mos-fer,  n.  (Physics.)  The  aeriform 
fluid  surrounding  the  earth  ;  pressure  of  the  air  on 
a  unit  of  surface  ;  a  gaseous  medium.  [Gr.  atmos, 
vapor,  and  sphaira,  sphere.]  —  Atmospheric,  -fCr'- 
ik,  -ical,  a.  Relating  to,  existing  in,  or  dependent 
on,  etc. 

Atoll,  a-tol',  n.  A  ring-shaped  coral  island  surround¬ 
ing  a  lagoon.  [Malay,  ator,  order,  rank.] 

Atom,  at'om,  n.  An  ultimate  or  constituent  particle 
of  matter;  a  molecule;  anything  extremely  small. 
[Gr.  atomos,  fr.  a  priv.  and  temnein,  to  cut.]  — 
Atomic,  a-tom'ik,  -ical,  a.  Relating  to,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of,  atoms. — At'omism,  n.  The  doctrine  of, 
etc.  —  At'omist,  n.  One  who  holds  to  the  atomical 
philosophy.  —  At'omize,  v.t.  To  reduce  to  atoms 
or  to  fine  spray,  —  saul  of  liquids. — At'omizer.  n. 
(Med.)  An  instrument  for  converting  liquids  into 
spray  for  inhalation,  local  anaesthesia,  etc. 

Atone,  a-ton',  v.  i.  [atoned  (-tond'),  atoning.]  To 
stand  as  an  equivalent ;  to  make  reparation,  com. 
pensation,  etc. ;  to  expiate. — v.t.  To  reconcile;  to 
answer  or  make  satisfaction  for.  [From  at  one,  i. 
e.,  to  be,  or  cause  to  be,  at  one.]  —  Aton'able,  a.  — 
Atone'ment,  n.  Reconciliation  ;  reparation  made 
by  giving  an  equivalent  for  an  injury.  (Theol.) 
The  ex ination  of  sin  made  by  Christ.  —  Aton'er,  n. 

Atony,  at'o-nY,  n.  (Med.)  W"ant  of  tone;  weakness 
of  the  organs,  esp.  of  such  as  are  contractile.  [Gr. 
a  priv.  and  tonos,  tone,  strength.]  —  Aton'ic,  a. 
(Med.)  Characterized  by  atony.  (Gram.)  Unac¬ 
cented ;  destitute  of  vocality;  surd.  —  n.  (Gram.) 
a  word  that  has  no  accent;  an  element  of  speech, 
produced  by  the  breath  alone.  (Med.)  A  remedy 
for  organic  excitement  or  irritation. 

Atop,  a-top',  adv.  At  or  on  the  top;  above. 

Atrabilarian,  at-ra-bY-la'rY-an,  -riouB,  a.  Affected 
witli  melancholy.  [L.  atra  bills,  black  bile.]  —  At- 
rabiUiar,  -yar,  -bil'ious,  -yus,  a.  Hypochondriac. 

Atramental,  at-ra-men'tal,  -tous,  -tus,  a.  Black;  inky. 
[L.  atramentum,  ink,  fr.  ater ,  black.] 

Atrium,  a'trY-um,  n.  ;  pi.  Atria.  a'trY-a.  (Arch.) 
An  open  space  before  a  church.  (Anat.)  An  auricle 
of  the  heart.  [L.,  a  court  or  entrance  hall.] 

Atrocious,  a-tro'shus,  a.  Extremely  heinous;  enor¬ 
mously  wicked;  flagrant.  [L.  atrox,  fierce.]  —  Atro'- 
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ciously,  adv.  —  Atro'ciousness,  Atrocity,  a-tros'- 
Y-tY,  n.  Enormous  wickedness  or  cruelty. 

Atrophy,  at'ro-fY,  n.  A  wasting  away  from  lack  of 
nourishment.  [Ur.  atroj/hiu,  ir.  a  priv.  and  treph- 
ein ,  to  nourish.] 

Atropia,  a-tro'pY-a,  Atro'pina,  At'ropine,  -ro-pin,  n. 

( Client .)  A  very  poisonous  alkaloid  extracted  from 
the  At ropa  belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade.  [Gr. 
Atropos,  one  of  the  Fates.]  —  At'ropism,  w.  (J fed.) 

A  diseased  condition  produced  by  using  belladonna. 
Attach,  at-tach',  v.  t.  [  attached  (-taclit'),  attach¬ 
ing)  To  bind,  fasten,  or  tie;  to  take  by  legal  au¬ 
thority;  to  lay  hold  on,  by  force  or  by  moral  influ¬ 
ence;  to  altix,  gain  over,  win.  —  v.  i.  To  adhere.  [F. 
attacher;  E.  tack,  to  fasten.]  —  Attachable,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being,  etc.  —  Attachment,  n.  Act  of,  or 
6tate  of  being,  etc.;  a  passion  or  affection;  that  by 
which  one  thing  is  attached  to  another;  an  adjunct. 
(Civ.  Law.)  A  seizure  by  legal  process;  the  writ 
commanding  such  seizure.  —  Attach®,  at-ta-sha',  n. 
One  attached  to  the  suite  of  an  ambassador.  [F.] 
Attack,  at-tak',  v.  t.  [attacked  (-takt'),  attack¬ 
ing.]  To  fall  upon  with  force  or  with  unfriendly 
words;  to  assail,  invade.  (C/iem.)  To  begin  to  de¬ 
compose,  by  chemical  agents.  —«.  A  falling  on  with 
violence,  or  with  calumny,  satire,  etc.;  onset;  in¬ 
road;  charge.  [F.  attaquer,  a  form  of  attac/ier.] 
Attain,  at-tiiii',  v.  t.  [attained  (-tand'),  attain- 
JXO.]  To  come  or  arrive,  by  motion  or  efforts;  to 
reach.  —  v.  t.  To  achieve;  to  gain;  to  equal.  [L. 
at ti nere ,  to  hold  to,  and  attingere,  to  touch.]  —  At- 
tain'able,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  [Improperly 
used  for  obtainable,  procurable.]  —  Attainability, 
Attain'ableness,  n.  —  Attain'ment,  n.  Act  of,  etc., 
that  which  is,  etc.;  proficiency  in  knowledge. 
Attaint,  at-taut',  v.i.  To  stain;  to  disgrace.  (Law.) 
To  taint  or  corrupt,  as  blood;  to  taint,  as  the  credit 
of  jurors  giving  a  false  verdict.  —  n.  A  stain;  spot. 
(Law.)  A  writ  to  inquire  whether  a  jury  has  given 
a  false  verdict.  (Far.)  A  wound  on  a  horse’s  leg, 
made  by  over-reaching.  [F.  atteindre,  fr.  L.  attin¬ 
gere,  to  touch.]  —  Attaint' ment,  n.  State  of  being  at¬ 
tainted.  —  Attaint'ure,  Attain'der,  n.  (Com.  Law.) 
Stain,  forfeiture,  and  corruption  of  blood  on  con¬ 
demnation  for  certain  crimes.  Act  of  attainting. 
Attemper,  at-tem'pOr,  v.  t.  [attempered  (-perd), 
-PEKING.]  To  reduce,  modify,  or  moderate,  by  mix¬ 
ture:  to  soften;  to  mix  in  just  proportion;  to  make 
suitable;  to  adapt.  [L.  ad  and  temperarc,  to  soften. J 
Attempt,  at-temt',  v.  t.  To  make  trial  of;  to  make 
an  attack  upon.  —  v.  i.  To  make  an  effort  or  an 
attack. — n.  An  essay',  trial,  or  endeavor.  [L.  ad 
and  tentare,  to  try.]  —  Attempt'able,  a. 

Attend,  at-tend',  v.  t.  To  go  or  stay  with;  to  wait  on, 
accompany;  to  be  united  or  consequent  to.  —  v.  i.  To 
pay  attention  with  a  view  to  perceive,  understand,  or 
comply;  to  heed;  to  listen;  to  wait  or  be  in  waiting. 

tL.  ail  and  tendere,  to  stretch  (the  mind).]  —  At- 
end'ance,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  persons  attending;  a  train; 
a  retinue.  —  Attend'ant,  a.  Present,  or  in  the  train; 
accompanying  or  immediately  following,  as  conse¬ 
quential.  "(Law.)  Depending  on,  or  owing  duty  or 
service  to.  — a.  One  who,  or  that  which,  etc. — At- 
tent',  a.  Attentive.  —  Atten'tion,  n.  Act  of  attend¬ 
ing  or  heeding;  act  of  civility';  care;  respect;  regard; 
notice.  —  Attent'ive,  -iv,  a.  Full  of  attention  ; 
mindful;  civil;  polite.  — Attentively,  adv.  —  At¬ 
tentiveness,  u. 

Attenuate,  at-ten'u-at,  v.  t.  To  make  thin,  or  less 
viscid;  to  make  slender;  to  draw  out  or  extend  in 
length.  —  v.  i.  To  become  thin,  slender,  or  fine;  to 
lessen.  [L.  ad  and  tenuare,  fr.  tenuis,  thin.]  —  At¬ 
tendant,  a.  Thinning.  —  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine 
that  dilutes  the  fluids;  a  diluent.  —  Attenua'tion,  n. 
Act  of  making  thin  or  fine;  pulverization. 

Attest,  at-test',  v.  t.  To  bear  witness  to;  to  give  proof 
of;  to  call  to  witness.  [L.  ad  and  testari,  fr.  testis, 
witness.]  —  Attestation,  n.  Testimony;  esp.,  offi¬ 
cial  testimony.  —  Attest'or,  n.  One  who  attests. 
Attic,  at'tik,  a.  Pert,  to  Attica,  in  Greece,  or  to  its  prin¬ 
cipal  city,  Athens.—  n.  (Arch.)  A  story'  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  house;  a  garret.  —  Attic  wit,  Attic  salt.  A 
poignant,  delicate  wit.  —  Attic  style.  A  style  pure, 
classical,  and  elegant.  —  Attic  purity.  Special  purity 
of  language.  —  At'ticism,  -sizm,  n.  Style  or  idiom 
used  by  the  Athenians. 

Attire,  at-tlr',  v.  t.  [attired  (-tlrd'),  attiring.] 
To  dress,  array,  adorn.  —  n.  Clothes;  dress;  horns 
of  a  buck.  [OF.  atirer ,  fr.  AS.  tir,  splendor.] 
Attitude,  at'tY-tud,  n.  Posture  or  position.  [F..  fr. 
LE.  aptitudo,  fr.  L.  aptus,  suited,  fitted.]  —  Attitu'- 


dinize,  v.  t.  [attitudinized  (-nlzd),  -nizing.]  To 
assume  affected  attitudes. 

Attollent,  at-tol'lent.  r.  Lifting  up;  raising.  [L  .ad 
and  t oiler e,  to  lift.] 

Attorney,  at-tSr'nY,  n. ;  pi.  Attor'neys.  (Law.)  One 
legally  appointed  by  another  to  transact  business  for 
him.  [Of.  atornd,  fr.  L.  ad  and  tornare ,  to  turn.]  — 
l’ower  of  attorney.  A  document  by  which  one  is 
authorized  to  transact  business  for  another.  —  At- 
tor'neyship,  n.  Office  of,  etc.  —  Attom'ment,  n. 
(Lav:.)  Agreement  of  a  tenant  to  acknowledge  the 
purchaser  of  the  estate  as  his  landlord. 

Attract,  at-trakt',  v.  t.  To  draw  or  cause  to  tend  to¬ 
ward;  to  cause  to  adhere  or  combine;  to  allure;  to 
invite  ;  to  engage.  1L.  ad  and  trahere,  traction,  to 
draw’.]  —  Attract'able,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.— 
Attract'abiTity,  n.  —  Attract  ile,  -il,  a.  Having 
power  to  attract.  —  Attraction,  -trak'shun,  u. 

( Fhysics.)  An  invisible  power  in  a  body  by  which  it 
draws  any  thing  to  itself;  the  power  in  nature  tend¬ 
ing  to  draw  bodies  together  or  to  produce  cohesion, 
and  resisting  separation.  Act  of  attracting;  power 
or  act  of  alluring,  inviting,  or  engaging.  —  Attract¬ 
ive, -iv,  a.  Having  the  power  of,  etc.;  enticing;  in¬ 
viting.  —  n.  That  which,  etc.  —  Attractively,  adv. 

—  Attractiveness,  n.  —  Attractiv'ity,  n.  Quality 
or  degree  of  attractive  power.  —  Attractor,  -Sr,  n. 
One  w'ho,  etc.  —  At'trahent,  n.  That  which,  etc. 

Attribute,  at-trib'ut,  v.  t.  To  consider  as  belonging 
to;  to  ascribe  to;  to  impute,  refer,  charge.  [L.  ad 
and  tribuere,  to  bestow.]  —  Attribute,  ut'trY-DOt,  n. 
A  thing  that  may  be  attributed;  inherent  quality; 
essential  or  necessary  property.  —  Attrib'utable,  a. 
Capable  of  being  attributed.  —  Attribution,  n. 
Act  of  attributing;  quality  attributed.  —  Attrib'u- 
tive,  -tiv,  a.  Relating  to,  or  expressing,  an  attribute. 

—  il.  A  word  denoting  an  attribute  or  quality. 
Attrite,  at-trYt',  a.  Worn  by  rubbing  or  friction.  [L. 

ad  and  terere,  tritum,  to  rub.] — Attrite'ness,  n. 
State  of  being,  etc.  —  Attrition,  -trish'un,  n.  Act  of 
wearing  by  friction;  abrasion;  state  of  being  worn. 
Attune,  at-tun',  v.  t.  [attuned  (-tfind'),  attuning.] 
To  put  in  tune,  arrange  fitly,  make  accordant. 
Auburn,  aw'bern,  a.  Reddish  brown.  [LL.  albur- 
tins,  fr.  L.  albus,  w'hite.] 

Auction,  awk'shun,  n.  A  public  sale  of  property  to 
the  highest  bidder;  a  vendue.  [L.  audio,  ir.  augeri, 
auctum,  to  increase.]  — _Auctionary,  a.  Belonging 
to,  etc.  —  Auctioneer',  -er',  n.  The  person  who  sells, 
etc.  —  v.  t.  To  sell  by  auction. 

Audacious,  aw-da'shus,  a.  Contemning  restraints  of 
law,  religion,  or  decorum;  bold  in  wickedness.  [L. 
awlax,  audacis,  fr.  auderc,  to  dare.]  —  Auda'ciously, 
adv.  —  Auda'ciousness,  -dacity,  -das'Y-tY,  n.  Dar¬ 
ing  spirit  or  confidence;  venturesomencss;  presump¬ 
tuous  impudence;  hardihood;  boldness;  effrontery 
contempt  of  law  or  moral  restraint. 

Audible,  aw'dt-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  heard.  [L. 
auilire,  audition,  to  hear.]  —  Audibility,  Au'dible- 
ness,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc.  —  Au'dibly,  adv. — 
Au'dience,  n.  Act  of  hearing;  admittance  to  a  hear¬ 
ing;  an  assembly  of  hearers.  —  Au'dit,  n.  An  ex¬ 
amination,  esp.  of  accounts,  with  the  hearing  of  the 
parties  concerned,  by  proper  officers.  —  v.  t.  To  ex¬ 
amine  and  adjust,  as  accounts.  —  Au'ditor,  -er,  n. 
A  hearer  or  listener;  one  authorized  to  adjust  ac¬ 
counts.  —  Au'ditorship,  n.  Office  of,  etc.  —  Au'di- 
tory,  a.  Pert,  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  —  n.  An  as¬ 
sembly  of  hearers;  audience. — Au'ditress,  n.  A  fe¬ 
male  hearer.  —  Audito'rium,  v.  The  part  of  a  the¬ 
ater,  etc.,  occupied  by  the  audience.  [L.]  —  Au  di¬ 
phone, -fon,  n.  An  acoustic  instrument  for  enabling 
deaf  persons  to  hear  by  means  of  vibrations  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  teeth. 

[Gr.  phone,  voice.] 

Augean,  aw-je'an,  a.  Pert, 
to  Augeus  or  his  stable, 
containing  3,000  oxen  and 
uncleaned  for  30  years  ; 
filthy. 

Auger,  awr'ger,  n.  A  car¬ 
penter’s  boring  tool;  an  in¬ 
strument  for  perforating 
soils  or  rocks.  [AS.  najc 
gar,  lit.  a  nave-borer.] 

Aught,  aw't,  n.  A  whit;  any 
thing;  any  part.  [AS. 
awiht,  fr.  a,  one,  and  wild, 
thing.] 

Augite,  aw'jit,  n.  A  green¬ 
ish  mineral,  consisting  Aug 
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chiefly  of  silica,  magnesia  and  lime,  and  occurring 
in  lavas,  trap,  basalt,  etc. ;  pyroxene.  [Gr.  augites, 
fr.  auge,  brightness.] 

Augment,  awg-ment',  v.  t.  To  enlarge  or  increase;  to 
swell;  to  make  bigger.  — i.  To  grow  larger.  [L. 
augmentare,  fr.  auge.ra,  to  increase.]  —  Aug'ment,  n. 
Enlargement  by  addition;  increase.  (Gr.  Gram.) 
A  sign  of  past  time:  it  is  either  a  syllable  prefixed  to 
a  word,  or  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  initial 
vowel.  —  Augment 'able,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc. 
—  Augmentation,  n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  state  of  being,  etc. ; 
thing  added.  (Mus.)  In  counterpoint  and  fugue,  a 
repetition  of  the  subject  in  tones  of  twice  their  origi¬ 
nal  length.  —  Augmont'ative,  -tiv,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of,  etc. 

Augur,  aw'ger,  n.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  One  who  foretold 
future  events  by  the  actions  of  birds,  or  by  other 
signs.  One  who  pretends  to  foretell  future  events 
by  omens;  a  soothsayer.  —  v.  i.  [augured  (-gerd), 
auguring  (-ger-ing).]  To  conjecture  by  signs  or 
omens;  to  prognosticate.  —  v.  t.  To  predict  or  fore¬ 
tell;  to  betoken.  [L.;  prob.  a  Tuscan  word.]  —  Aur- 
gural,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Au'gurate,  v.  i.  and  t. 
To  augur.  —  Augura'tion,  n.  Act  or  practice  of, 
etc.  —  Augu'rial,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  etc.  —  Au'- 
gurship,  n.  Office  of,  etc. — Au'gury,  n.  Foretell¬ 
ing  of  events,  etc.;  an  omen:  prediction. 

August,  aw-gust',  a.  Creating  extraordinary  respect 
and  veneration;  grand;  imposing;  majestic.  [L. 
angustus,  fr.  augere,  to  increase.]  —  Augiist'ness,  n. 

Au'guet,  aw'gust,  n.  The  eighth  month  of  the  year. 

IL.,  named  in  honor  of  Cajsar  Augustus .]  —  Augus'- 
an,  a.  Pert,  to  Augustus  or  to  his  times.  The 
Augustan,  age  of  any  literature  is  the  period  of  its 
highest  state  of  purity  and  refinement. 

Augustine,  aw-^ust'i'n,  Augustin 'fan,  n.  (Eccl. 
Jlist.)  A  monk  of  an  order  named  from  St.  Agus- 
tine  ;  Austin  friars  ;  White  friars.  —  Au'gustinian, 
n.  One  who  follows  St.  Augustine  in  maintaining 
that  grace  is  effectual  from  its  nature,  absolutely 
and  morally,  not  relatively  and  gradually. 

Auk,  awk,  7i.  A  sea-bird  of  the  Alca  family,  includ¬ 
ing  the  penguin  and 
rniflin.  [Prov.  E.  alk, 

NL.  alca.) 

Aulic,  awiik,  a.  Pert, 
to  a  royal  court.  — n. 

The  ceremony  of  con¬ 
ferring  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity.  [Gr. 
ante,  hall,  court.] 

Aunt,  ant,  n.  A  father’s 
or  mother’s  sister.  [OF. 
ante ,  L.  amita .] 

Aura,  aw'ra,  n. ;  pi. 

Aur.e,  awie.  Any 
subtile,  invisible  fluid, 
supposed  to  flow  from 
a  body.  [L.,  air.]  — 

Auial,  a.  Pert,  to  the 
air,  or  to  an  aura. 

Aural,  aw'ral,  a.  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  ear.  [L. 

n.'"'0neeaskll^(nndis:  Auk‘  ^ica  impennis.) 

orders  of  the  ear.  —  Au'ricle,  -rY-kl,  n.  (Anat.) 
The  external  ear:  see  Ear;  one  of  two  muscular 
sacs  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  resembling  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ear  of  some  quadrupeds.  A  kind  of  ear- 
trumpet.  [L.  auricula,  dim.  of  auris. ] — Auric 
ula,  n.  A  species  of  primrose ;  the  bear’s  ear.  — 
Auric'ular,  a.  Pert,  to  the  ear,  or  to  the  sense  of 
hearing;  told  in  the  ear;  secret;  recognized  by 
the  ear;  received  or  traditional.  (Med.)  Pert,  to 
the  auricles  of  the  heart.  —  7t.  A  circle  of  feathers 
surrounding  the  opening  of  a  bird’s  ear  ;  the  little 
finger.  —  Auric'ulate,  Au'riform,  a.  Ear-shaped. 
—  Au'riscope, -skop,  7i.  (Med.)  An  instrument  for 
examining  the  Eustachian  tube.  —  Auris'copy,  n. 
Examination  with,  etc.  [Gr.  skopein,  to  view,  ex¬ 
amine.] 

Aurated,  aw'ra-ted,  a.  Resembling  gold.  [L.  nura- 
ttis.)  —  Aureola,  aw-re'o-la,  Aureole,  aw're-ol,  n. 
The  circle  of  rays,  with  which  painters  surround 
the  body  of  Christ,  saints,  etc.  [L.  aureolis,  of  gold, 
dim.  of  aureus,  golden.] 

Auriferous,  aw-rif-er-us,  a.  Yielding  or  producing 
gold.  [L.  aurum,  gold,  and  ferre,  to  bear.] 

Aurin,  Aurine,  aw'rin ;  n.  (Chem.)  A  red  coloring 
matt  ir  produced  by  h  ating  phenol  with  oxalic  acid 
and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  —  used  as  a  dye-stuff. 


Aurochs,  aw'roks,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  Bos  urns,  or  bison, 
of  Poland.  [Gr.] 

Aurora,  aw-ro'rii,  n.  The  dawn  of  day;  redness  of 
the  sky  before  sunrise;  a  species  of  crowfoot.  —  Au- 
ro'ra  boreaiis.  A  luminous  meteoric  phenomenon, 
supposed  to  be  of  electrical  origin;  northern  lights. 

—  A.  australis.  Southern  lights.  —  Auro'ral,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  like,  etc.  [L.,  fr.  a weahora,  golden  hour.] 

Auscultation,  aws-kul-ta'shun.  n.  Act  of  listening. 
(Med.)  A  method  of  distinguishing  diseases,  esp. 
in  the  thorax,  by  observing  sounds,  esp.  by  means 
of  the  stethoscope.  [L.  auscultatio,  a  listening.]  — 
Ausculta'tor,  -ter,  n.  — Ausculta'tory.  a.  —  Aus'cul- 
tate,  -tat,  v.  t.  (Med.)  To  examine  by  auscultation. 

Auspicate,  aw'spY-kat,  v.  t.  To  give  a  favorable  turn 
to  in  commencing.  [L.  auspicare,  fr.  auspex,  a  bird 
seer,  diviner.]  — Au'spice,  -spis,  n. ;  pi.  Au^suices, 
-spT-sez.  Omen;  augury;  protection  extended;  fa¬ 
vor  shown;  patronage.—  Auspicial.-spish'al.o.  Pert, 
to  auspices.  —  Auspicious,  -spish'us,  a.  Having 
omens  of  successor  favorable  appearances;  lucky; 
propitious.  — Auspiciously,  adv. 

Austere,  aw-ster',  a.  Sour  with  astringency;  severe 
in  modes  of  judgment,  living,  or  acting;  rigid;  harsh; 
rough;  stern.  [Gr.  'austerosi]  —  Austereiy,  adv. — 
Austere'ness,  -sterity,  -ster'Y-tY,  n. 

Austral,  aw'stral,  a.  Of  or  tending  to  the  south ; 
southern.  [L.  ouster,  the  south  wind.] 

Authentic,  aw-then'tik,  -tical,  a.  Of  approved  au¬ 
thority  ;  to  be  relied  on  ;  true;  certain;  genuine. 
(Mus.)  Having  an  immediate  relation  to  the  tonic, 
in  distinction  from  plagal,  having  a  correspondent 
relation  to  the  dominant  below  the  tonic.  [Gr.  au- 
thentikos,  fr.  authentes,  one  who  does  by  his  own 
hand.]  —  Authentically,  adv.  With  marks  of  cred¬ 
ibility. —  Authenticate,  v.  t.  To  establish  by  proof; 
to  render  authentic  ;  to  prove  to  be  geniiine.  — 
Authentication,  n.  —  Au  thenticity,  -tis'Y-tY,  n. 
Quality  of  being,  etc. 

Author,  aw'thSr,  n.  The  beginner,  former,  or  first 
mover  of  any  thing;  the  creator;  one  who  writes  a 
book.  [L.  auctor,  fr.  augere,  to  increase,  produce.] 

—  Authoress, n.  A  female  author.  —Authorship, 
7i.  State  of  being,  etc.—  Authoritative,  -tli5r'Y-ta-tiv, 
a.  Having  authority,  or  an  air  of  authority;  pos¬ 
itive.  —  Authoritatively,  adv.  —  Authority,  n. 
Legal  or  rightful  power;  dominion;  persons  exer¬ 
cising  command  —  chiefly  in  the  pi. ;  influence  of 
character,  office,  station,  etc.;  testimony;  witness; 
the  person  who  testifies;  a  precedent,  decision  of  a 
court,  official  declaration  ;  a  book,  containing  pre¬ 
cedents,  etc.;  the  name  of  its  author.  —  Au'thoriza'- 
tion,  n.  Establishment  by  authority.  — Au'thorlze, 
v.  t.  [-ized  (-izd),  -izing.]  To  clothe  with  author¬ 
ity,  empower,  legalize;  to  establish  by  authority;  to 
give  authority,  credit,  or  support  to. 

Autobiography,  aw'to-bi-og'ra-fY,  n.  A  memoir  of  a 
person  written  by  himself.  [G.  autos,  self,  bios,  life, 
and  graphein,  to  write.]  —  Au  tobiog'rapher,  n.  One 
who  writes,  etc.  —  Au'tobi'ographical,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  containing,  etc.  —  Au'tobFographically,  adv. 

Autochthon,  aw-tok'thon,  n.  One  sprung  from  the 
same  soil  he  inhabits;  an  aboriginal  or  native;  that 
which  is  original  to  a  country.  [Gr.,  from  the  land 
itself,  fr.  autos,  self,  and  chthon,  land.]  —  Autoch- 
thonic,  -toch'thonous,  -nus,  a.  Indigenous  ;  abo¬ 
riginal:  native. 

Autocrat,  aw'to-krat,  n.  An  absolute  sovereign;  a 
title  of  emperors  of  Russia;  one  invested  with  inde¬ 
pendent  power  and  unaccountable  for  his  actions. 
[Gr.  autos  tm<\  kratos,  strength.]  —  Autocracy, -sY,  n. 
Independent  or  self-derived  power  ;  uncontrolled 
right  of  governing  in  a  single  person;  right  of  self- 
government  in  a  state.  —  Autocratic,  -ical,  a.  —  Au¬ 
tocratically,  adv.  —  Autoc'ratrix,  n.  A  female  au¬ 
tocrat. 

Auto-da-fe,  aw-to-dii-fa,  n.;  pi.  Autos-da-fe,  -toz-. 
Punishment  of  a  heretic  bv  burning,  in  conformity 
with  a  judgment  of  the  Inquisition;  the  sentence 
then  read.  [Pg.,  act  of  faith.] 

Autograph,  aw'to-graf,  n.  One’s  own  handwriting; 
an  original  manuscript.  [Gr.  autos  and  graphein,  to 
write.]  —  Autographic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  an  auto¬ 
graph  :  pert,  to,  or  used  in,  autography.  —  Auto- 
graphically,  adv.  —  Autog'raphy,  -fY,  n.  One’s 
own  writing;  science  of  autographs;  a  process  in 
lithography  for  transferring  writing. 

Automath,  awio-math,  n.  A  self-taught  person.  [Gr. 
autos  and  manthanein,  to  learn.] 

Automaton,  aw-tom'a-tpn,  n. ;  pi.  -atons:  L.pl.  -ata, 
-ta.  A  machine  moved  by  interior  machinery  which 
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imitates  actions  of  men  or  animals:  any  self-moving 
macliine.  [Gr.  auto*  :uul  rnaein ,  to  strive  after,  move.] 

—  Automatic,  ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  performed  by, 
an  automaton;  self-acting;  esp.  applied  to  machine¬ 
ry,  in  which  movements  commonly  made  by  hand 
are  made  by  the  machine  itself;  not  depending  on 
the  will;  acting  involuntarily. 

Autonomasy,  aw-to-nom'a-sT,  w.  ( Rhet .)  The  use 
of  a  word  of  general  signification  for  the  name  of  a 
particular  tiling,  —  as  “gone  to  town,”  for  "gone  to 
New  York.”  [Gr.  autos  and  onoina,  name]. 

Autonomy,  a  w-ton'o-mt,  u.  Power  or  right  of  self-  ' 
government;  man’s  power,  as  possessed  of  reason,  to 
give  law  to  himself.  [Gr.  autos  and  homos,  law.]  — 
Auton'omist,  «.  An  advocate  of,  etc. 

Autoplasty,  aw-to-plas'tT,  n.  (Sure/.)  Tlie  artificial 
repairing  of  lesions  by  transplanting  healthy  flesh 
from  a  neighboring  part.  (Gr.  autos  and  plasscin,  to 
mold,  form.]  —  Autoplas'tic,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  etc. 

Autopsy,  aw'top-sY,  n.  Personal  observation  or  ex¬ 
amination.  (Med.)  Post-mortem  examination.  [Gr. 
autos  and  apsis,  sight.] 

Autotype,  aw'to-tTp,  n.  A  photograph  made  by  au- 
totypy.  —  Autotypy,  -tot'i-pT  or  -to-ti'pT,  n.  A 
photographic  method  of  making  transcripts  of  pic¬ 
tures,  by  potassium  bichromate  as  a  chemical  agent. 
[Gr.  autos  and  tu/ios,  an  impression,  image.] 

Autumn,  aw'tum,  n.  The  third  season  of  the  year; 
the  season  between  summer  and  winter;  fall.  [L. 
autumnus,  fr.  augere,  to  increase,  to  furnish  abun¬ 
dantly.]—  Autum'nal,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  etc. 

Auxiliar,  awg-zil'yar,  -ifiary,  -zil'ya-rT,  a.  Helping;  as¬ 
sisting:  aiding;  subsidiary.  [L.  amiharis,  fr.  awjere, 
to  increase.]  —  Auxiliary,  n.  A  helper;  an  assist¬ 
ant;  esp.,  in  the  pi.,  foreign  troops  in  the  service  of 
a  nation  at  war.  (Gram.)  A  verb  helping  to  form 
the  moods  and  tenses  of  other  verbs.  (Math.)  A 
quantity  introduced  to  facilitate  some  operation. 

Avail,  a-val',  v.  t.  [availed  (-vald'),  availing.]  To 
profit;  to  assist;  to  promote.  —  v.  i.  To  be  of  use; 
to  answer  the  purpose. —  n.  Advantage:  use;  ben¬ 
efit; — pi.,  profits  or  proceeds.  [L.  ar?  and  valcre,  to 
be  strong,  to  be  worth.]  —  AvaiPable,  a.  Capable 
of  being  used  to  advantage  ;  profitable;  able  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  object;  valid'.  —  Availably,  adv. —  AvaiPa- 
bil'ity,  Avail'abloness,  n. 

Avalanche,  av-a-lansh',  n.  A  snow-slip;  a  mass  of 
snow,  ice,  or  earth  sliding  down  a  mountain.  [F., 
fr.  h.  ad.  to,  and  end  I  is,  valley.] 

Avant-courier,  li-voN'kdo-rSr,  w.  One  sent  in  advance  | 
to  give  notice  of  another’s  approach.  [F.,  fr.  avant,  ] 
before,  and  courier,  fr.  rourir,  to  run.]  —  Avant 
guard,  a-vant'gard,  n.  The  van  or  advanced  body 
of  an  army;  vanguard.  [F.  avant  and  E.  guard.) 

Avarice,  av'a-ris,  n.  Excessive  love  of  money  orgain; 
cupidity;  greediness;  covetousness.  [L.  avaritia, 
fr.  avere,  to  covet.  |  —  Avari'cious,  -rish'us,  a.  Act¬ 
uated  by  avarice;  parsimonious:  miserly;  niggardly. 

—  Avari'ciously,  adv.  —  Avari'ciou3ness.  n. 

Avast,  a-vAst',  i  uteri.  (Naut.)  Cease;  hold  ;  stop,  j 

[Corrupted  fr.  L).  hand  vast,  holdfast.] 

Avatar,  av-a-tiir',  n.  An  incarnation  or  metamor¬ 
phosis  of  a  deity  among  the  Hindoos.  [Skr.  ava- 
tnrei,  descent.] 

Avaunt,  n-viint,  inter).  Begone.  [F.  en  avant ,  forward.] 

Avo  Mary,  a'vc-ma'rl.  n.  A  Latin  prayer  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  beginning  Are  Maria  [Hail,  Mary]. 

Avenacoous,  av-e-na'shus,  a.  Relating  to  oats.  [L. 
arena,  oats.]  — Av'onage, -ej,  n.  Rent  paid  in  oats. 

Avenge,  a-venj',  v.  t.  [a vended  (-venjd'},  avkx- 
ging.]  To  vindicate  by  indicting  pain  or  evil  on  the 
wrong-doer;  to  revenge.  [OF.  avengier,  fr.  L.  vin- 
dicare,  to  avenge.]  —  Avengier,  n. 

Avonue,  av'c-nO,  n.  An  entrance;  way;  passage;  an 
alley  or  walk,  usually  shaded  by  trees;  a  wide  street. 
[F.,  fr.  adrenire ,  to  come  to.] 

Aver,  n-vGr',  v.  t.  [averred  (a-verd'),  averring.] 
To  declare  positively  ;  to  asseverate,  affirm,  protest; 
avouch.  [F.  averer,  fr.  L.  ail  and  verus,  truth.]  — 
Aver'ment,  n.  Act  of  averring;  positive  assertion; 
verification;  establishment  by  evidence.  (Law.) 
Offer  to  justify  or  prove  what  is  alleged. 

Average,  av'Gr-ej,  a.  Medial  ;  containing  a  mean 
proportion;  according  to  the  lawR  of  average. —  n. 
A  contribution  to  a  general  loss;  a  mean  proportion; 
medial  quantity;  a  medial  estimate  or  general  state¬ 
ment  from  a  comparison  of  specific  cases  :  duty 
payable  to  shipmasters  on  goods.  —  v.t.  [aver¬ 
aged  (-ejd),  -aging. |  To  reduce  to  a  mean;  to  pro¬ 
portion.  —  v.  i.  To  be  or  form  a  medial  sum  or 
quantity.  [LL.  averium-1 
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Avert,  a-vGrt',  v.  t.  To  turn  or  cause  to  turn  off, 
aside,  or  away.  —  v.  i.  To  turn  away.  [L.  ah,  a,  from, 
and  vertere,  to  turn.l  —  Avert'er,  w.— Averse,  a-vers', 
a.  Turned  away;  having  a  repugnance  or  opposi- 
tion  of  mind;  disinclined;  reluctant.  — Averse'ly, 
adv.  —  Averse'ness,  n.  —  Aversion,  -vGr'shun,  n. 
Opposition  or  repugnance ;  dislike  ;  contrariety  of 
nature;  cause  of  repugnance;  disgust;  antipathy. 

Aviary,  a'vt-a-rY,  n.  An  inclosure  for  keeping  birds. 
[L.  aviarium.ir.  avis,  a  bird.]  A'vicul  ture,  -chur, 
n.  Care  of  birds.  [L.  avis  and  cultura,  culture.] 

Avidity,  a-vid'Y-tY,  n.  An  intense  desire;  strong  ap¬ 
petite  ;  eagerness.  [L.  aviditas,  fr.  avid  us,  eager.] 

Avocation,  av-o-ka'shun,  n.  Act  of  calling  aside,  or 
diverting;  the  business  that  calls  off.  [Improperly 
used  for  vocation.]  [L.  a  vocal  io,  fr.  ah,  a,  from, 
and  vocare ,  to  call.] 

Avocet,  -cette, 
a v 'e-set,  n.  An 
aquatic  bird. 

[f .  arocctte.] 

Avoid,  a-void',  v. 
t.  To  keep  at  a 
distance  from  ; 
to  make  void  ; 
to  annul  or  va¬ 
cate  ;  to  sh: 

(Pleading.)  in 
defeat  or  evade, 
as  a  plea.  —  v.  i. 

(Law.)  To  be¬ 
come  void,  va¬ 
cant,  or  empty. 

[OF.  esveuuier, 
fr.  L.  ex,  out, 
and  viduare,  to 
empty.]  —  A-  Avocet. 

void'able,  a.  —  Avoid'an^a,  n.  Act  of  avoiding  or 
of  annulling;  act  of  becoming  or  state  of  being,  va¬ 
cant.  —  Avoid'er,  n.  One  who  avoids;  one  who  car¬ 
ries  anything  away,  or  a  vessel  in  which  things  are 
carried  away.  —  Avoid'less,  a.  Unavoidable. 

Avoirdupois,  av'er-du-poiz',  n.  or  a.  A  weight  in 
which  a  pound  contains  10  ounces,  or  7,<KKt  Troy 
grains.  [F.  avoir  dupoids,  to  have  (a  fixed)  weight.] 

Avouch,  a-vowch',  r.  t.  [avouched  f-vowcht'),  a- 
voucn I ng. ]  To  declare  positively,  maintain,  su|>- 
port.  [OF.  ?  ocher,  fr.  L.  vocare,  to  call.]  —  Avouch'- 
able,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Avouch'er,  n. 

Avow,  a-vow',  v.  t.  [avowed  (-vowd'),  avowing.] 
To  declare  openly;  to  own;  to  acknowledge;  to  con¬ 
fess.  (Law.)  To  acknowledge  and  justify,  as  nn 
act  done.  [F.  avoue.r,  fr.  L.  voverc,  votum,  to  vow.] 

—  Avowa'ble,  a.  —  Avow'al,  n.  An  open  or  frank 
declaration.  —  Avow'edly,  adv.  Openly.  —Avowee', 
n.  An  advowee;  one  who  has  the  right  to  present  to 
a  benefice.  —  Avow'er,  n.  One  who  a\"  ws.  —  Avow'- 
ry,  -rf,  n.  (Law.)  Act  of  a  distraincrof  goods,  who, 
in  an  action  of  replevin,  avows  and  justifies  the 
taking  in  his  own  right. 

Avulsion,  a-vul'shun,  n.  A  tearing  asunder;  a  frag¬ 
ment  torn  off.  (Law-.)  Sudden  removal  of  land 
from  one  man’s  estate  to  another’s  by  an  inundation, 
current,  etc.  [I>.  a,  ah,  and  vellere,  vnlsunr,  to  pluck.] 

Avuncular,  a-vun'ku-lar,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  uncle. 
[1j.  avunculus,  uncle.] 

Await,  a-wat',  v.  t.  To  wait  or  look  out  for  ;  to  ex¬ 
pect;  to  be  ready  for. 

Awake,  a-wak',  v.  t.  [awoke,  awaked  f-wakt'), 
AWAKING.]  To  arouse  from  sleep,  ora  state  resemb¬ 
ling  sleep;  to  put  into  action,  —v.i.  To  cease  to 
sleep,  etc.  —  a.  Notsleeping;  wakeful._  [AS.  prefix  d 
and  wacan,  to  wake.]  —  Awaken,  awak'n,  r.  t.  k  i. 
[-hnkd  (-end),  -ening.]  To  awake.  [AS.  awacnan .] 

—  Awak'oner,  n. 

Award,  a-wawrd',  v.  t.  Togive  by  judicial  determina¬ 
tion;  to  assign  by  sentence;  to  adjudge. — v.i.  To 
determine;  to  make  an  award.  —  n.  A  judgment, 
sentence,  or  final  decision;  esp.  decision  of  arbitra¬ 
tors;  paper  containing  such  decision.  [OF.  eswar- 
deir.]  —  Award'er,  n.  One  who  awards  ;  a  judge. 

Aware,  a-wiir',  a.  Watchful;  vigilant;  hence,  ap¬ 
prised;  cognizant.  [AS.  gewser.) 

Awash,  a-wosh',  a.  Washed  by  the  waves  or  tide. 

Away,  a-wa',  adv.  Absent;  at  a  distance;  continu¬ 
ously;  without  intermission.  —  interj.  Begone.  [AS. 
onweg,  dweg.\ 

Awe,  aw,  u.  Profound  fear  with  admiration  or  rever¬ 
ence;  dread;  veneration. —  >■.  t.  [awed  (awd),  a  w¬ 
ing.]  To  strike  with,  etc.  [AS.  ogc,  oga,  Goth.  agis. ] 

—  Aw'ful,  a.  Striking,  or  filling  with,  etc.  —  Aw'- 


linger  or  ink,  then,  boNbON,  chair,  get. 
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fully,  adv. —  Aw'fulness,  n. —  Awe'struck,  a.  Im¬ 
pressed  with  awe. 

Aweather,  a-wcth'er,  adv.  ( Naut .)  On  the  weather 
side,  or  toward  the  wind;  opp.  to  alee. 

Aweigh,  a-wa',  adv.  (Naut.)  Drawn  out  of  the  ground, 
and  hanging;  atrip,  —  said  of  the  anchor. 

Awhile,  a-whll',  adv.  A  space  of  time  ;  for  some 
time;  for  a  short  time. 

Awkward,  awk'werd,  a.  Wanting  dexterity  ;  with¬ 
out  skill;  bungling;  ungraceful;  clumsy;  uncouth. 
[ME.  awk,  auk,  contrary,  wrong,  and  term,  -ward.] 
—  Awk'wardly,  adv.  —  Awk'wardness,  n. 

Awl,  awl,  n.  A  pointed  instrument  for  making  small 
holes.  [AS.  scl,  al.  1 

Awn,  awn,  n.  The  bristle  or  beard  of  barlcv,  oats, 
grasses,  etc.  [Goth,  ahana ,  chaff.]  —  Awn'less,  a. 

Awning,  awn'ing,  n.  A  covering  fr.  sun,  rain,  etc.  [D. 
havenung,  shelter,  or  Per.  dwan,  thing  uspended.] 

Awoke'.  See  Awake. 


Awry,  a-rl',  a.  or  adv.  Ttirned  or  twisted  toward  one 
side  ;  asquint.  [AS.  writhan,  to  writhe,  twist.] 

Ax,  Axe,  aks,  n.  An  instrument  for  hewing  timber, 
chopping  wood,  etc.  [AS.  eax,  sex,  Gr.  axinc.] 

Axial.  Sec  Axis. 

Axil,  aks'il,  Axilla,  -il'la,  n.  The  armpit.  (Bot.) 
The  angle  between  the  upper  side  of  a  branch  or 
leaf,  and  a  stem  or  branch.  [L.  axilla.]  —  Ax'illar, 
Ax'illary,  a.  Pert,  to  the  armpit.  (Bot.)  Situated 
in,  or  rising  from,  the  axilla. 

Axiom,  aks'T-um,  n.  A  self-evident  and  necessary 
truth  or  proposition;  an  established  principle;  max¬ 
im  ;  aphorism ;  adage.  [Gr.  axioma,  fr.  axios,  worthy.] 
—  Axiomat'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  having  the  nature 
of,  etc.  —  Axiomat'ically,  adv. 

Axis,  aks'is,  n.  pi.;  Axes,  aks'ez.  The  straight  line 
on  which  a  body  revolves.  (Anat.)  The  second 
vertebra  of  the  neck;  a  tooth-like  process,  on  its  up¬ 
per  surface,  serving  as  a  pivot  on  which  the  first 
vertebra  turns.  (Bot.)  The  central 
part  or  column  of  a  plant,  around 
which  the  other  parts  arc  disposed.  , 

A  central  or  medial  line  between  cor¬ 
responding  parts.  [L.]  —  Ax'ial,  -T-al, 
a.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  etc.  —  Axif'erous, 

-us,  a.  (Bot.)  Consisting  of  an  axis, 
without  leaves  or  other  appendages. 

[L.  ferre,  to  bear.]  —  Axle,  aks'l,  n. 

A  shaft,  rod,  bar,  or  spindle  forming  the 
axis  of  a  pulley,  drum,  or  wheel.  —  Ax'letree,  n.  A 
transverse  bar  connecting  the  opposite  wheels  of  a 


Axle. 


carriage.—  Ax'unge,  -uni,  n-  Wlieel-grease  ;  the 
firmest  part  of  the  fat  of  animals.  (Phar.)  Hog’s 
lard  prepared  for  medical  use.  [L.  axunga,  fr.  axis 
and  ungere,  to  grease.] 

Ay,  Aye,  at,  adv.  Yes;  yea;  —  a  word  expressing  assent. 

—  n.  An  affirmative  vote;  a  voter  in  the  affirmative. 

Ayah,  a'ya,  n.  In  India,  a  native  nurse  or  waiting 

maid.  [Sp.  at/a,  governess.] 

Aye,  a,  adv.  Always;  continually.  [AS.  a,  aa,  Gr.  act.] 

Ayo'-ayo,  iil'iiY,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  nocturnal  quadruped 
found  i  n  Mada¬ 
gascar,  s  o  called 
from  its  cry. 

Azalea,  a-za'le-a,  n. 

A  genus  of  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  [Gr. 
azalcos,  dry,  the 
plant  growing  best 
m  dry  ground.] 

Azimuth,  a  z  '  I  - 
ninth,  n.  An  arc 
of  the  horizon  in¬ 
tercepted  between 
the  meridian  of 
the  place  and  a  ver¬ 
tical  circle  passing 
through  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  any  object. 

[Ar.  as-samt ,  pi. 

as-sumut,  a  way  or  Aye-Aye. 

path.] — A.  compass.  A  compass  resembling  the  mar¬ 
iner’s  compass,  but  with  a  more  accurate  graduation 
of  the  card,  and  vertical  sights.  —  Magnetical  A.  An 
arc  of  the  horizon,  intercepted  between  the  vertical 
circle  passing  through  any  object  and  the  magnetic 
meridian.  —  Az'imuthal,  a. 

Azoic,  a-zo'ik,  a.  Destitute  of  animal  life.  [Gr.  a 
priv.  and  zoe,  life.]  —  Azote,  a-zot',  n.  (Chem.)  A 
gas  unfit  for  respiration ;  nitrogen.  —  Azotic,  -zot'ik, 
a.  Pert,  to;  formed  or  consisting  of,  etc.  —  Az'otize, 
-tlz,  v.  t.  [azotized  (-tlzd),  azotizixg.]  To  impreg¬ 
nate  with,  etc.;  to  nitrogenize.  —  Azo'toua,  -tus,  a. 
Nitrous,  as  azotous  acid. 

Azure,  azh'er  or  a'zher,  a.  Of  a  sky-blue:  cerulean. 

—  n.  The  blue  color  of  the  sky  ;  the  blue  vault 
above.  (Her.)  Blue,  represented  in  engraving  by 
horizontal  lines.  [Per.  la /award,  blue.]  —  Az'urito, 
-It,  n.  (Min.)  Blue  carbonate  of  copper. 

Azygous,  az'I-gus,  a.  (Anat.)  Without  a  fellow  or 
corresponding  part.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  zeugon,  a  yoke.] 


B,  be.  The  2d  letter  in  the  English  alphabet ;  a  vocal 
labial  consonant,  the  correlative  of  p.  It  is  etymo¬ 
logically  convertible  withwi,  p,  /,  v,  and  w.  ()Uus.) 
The  nominal  of  the  7tli  tone  in  the  model  major 
scale  (scale  of  C  major),  or  of  the  2d  tone  in  its  rela¬ 
tive  minor  scale  (scale  of  A  minor).  —  B  flat  (BE) 
The  tone  or  half  step,  or  semitone  lower  than  B. 

Baa,  ba,  n.  The  cry  of  sheep.  —  v.  i.  To  cry  or  bleat,  etc. 

Babbitt  metal,  bab'bit-met'al.  An  alloy  of  tin,  cop¬ 
per,  and  antimony.  [From  the  inventor.] 

Babble,  bab'bl,  v.  i.  [babbled  (bab'bldh  -bling.] 
To  utter  words  imperfectly  or  unintelligibly  ;  to 
prate  ;  to  chatter;  to  make  a  constant  murmuring 
noise,  as  a  stream  running  over  rocks.  — v.  t..  To 
prate;  to  utter.  [Imit.  of  ba,  ba,  a  child’s  first  effort 
at  speech,  with  freq.  suffix  -le;  or  freq.  of  blab.]  — 
Bab'ble,  Bab'blement,  n.  Idle  talk;  senseless  prate; 
unmeaning  words.  —  Bab'bler,  n.  An  idle  talker; 
a  tell-tale.  (Ornith.)  A  thrush-like  bird,  having 
chattering  notes. 

Babe,  bab,"Baby,  ba'bY,  n.  An  infant;  a  doll.  —  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  an  infant.  —  v.  t.  [babied 
(ba'bid),  babyixo.]  To  treat  like  a  child.  [W., 
Ga.,  and  Ir.,  baban,  W.  mab,  a  son.]  —  Ba'byhood, 
-bobd,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.  —  Ba'byish,  a.  Like, 
etc.  ;  childish.  —  Ba'by-farm,  -farm,  n.  A  place 
for  boarding  infants.  —  -farming,  n.  Business  of 

keeping,  etc. - house,  -hows,  n.  A  toy  house  for 

children’s  dolls.  — -jumper,  -iump'er,  n.  An  elastic 
suspensory  support  for  a  child. 

Babel,  ba'bel,  n.  A  confused  combination  of  sounds; 


disorder.  [Babel,  where  men’s  speech  was  con¬ 
founded.]  _ 

Baboo,  Babu,  bii'boo,  n.  A  title  of  respect  among  the 
Hindoos.  [Bengalee,  prince,  master.] 

Baboon,  bab-oon',  n.  A  large 
species  of  monkey. 

Baby.  See  under  Babe. 

Babylonian,  bab-T-lo'nl-an,  n. 

An  inhabitant  of  Babylo¬ 
nia;  an  astrologer,  —  the 
Chaldeans  having  affected 
skill  in  astrology.  —  Babylo'- 
nian,  -lo'nish,  -lon'ic,  a. 

Pert,  to,  or  made  in,  etc. ;  tu¬ 
multuous  ;  disorderly.  — 

Bab'ylonite,  -It,  n.  The  cu¬ 
neiform  character. 

Bac,  Back,  bak,  n.  (Brewing 
and  Distilling.)  A  tub  or  ves¬ 
sel  for  cooling,  straining,  and 
mixing  the  wort,  etc.  A  fer¬ 
ry-boat  for  carriages,  cattle, 
etc.  [F.  bac,  ferry-boat,  D. 
bak,  tray,  bowl.] 

Baccalaureate,  bak-ka-law'-  , 

re-at,  «.  The  degree  of  bach-  Baboon, 

elor  of  arts.  — a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  [NL.  baccalaureus, 
bachelor  of  arts,fr.  I.,  bacca  lauri,  Imv berry ,  wreaths 
of  which  the  bachelors  wore.] — Baccalaureate  ser¬ 
mon.  A  farewell  discourse  to  a  graduating  class  at 
college. 


Am.  fame,  far,  cass  or  opera,  fare ;  £nd,  eve,  term ;  In,  Ice  ;  Odd,  tone,  dr ; 
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Baccara,  Baccarat,  bak-ka-rii',  n.  A  French  game  of 
cards. 

Baccate,  bak'kat,  a.  ( Hot .)  Pulpy,  like  a  berry.  [L. 
baccatus,  fr.  bacea,  berry.]  —  Bac'cated,  a.  Having 
many  berries.  —  Bacciferous,  -sif'Cr-us,  a.  Produ¬ 
cing  berries.  [L.  fur  re,  to  bear.)  —  Bac'ciform,  -sl- 
f8rm,  a.  Formed  like,  etc.  —  Bacciv'orous,  u.  Sub¬ 
sisting  on,  etc.  [L.  vorare,  to  devour.] 

Bacchanal,  bak'ka-nal,  -nalian,  -na'lT-nn,  n.  A  dev¬ 
otee  of  Bacchus;  one  prone  to  drunken  revels.  —  a. 
Pert,  to  reveling  in  intemperate  drinking.  [L.  Bac¬ 
chus ,  god  of  wine.]  —  Bac'chanals,  -nalz,  -nalia, 
-nu'lT-ii,  n.pl.  Feasts  in  honor  of  Bacchus;  drunken 
revels.  [L.  Bacchanalia,  the  feast  of  Bacchus.]  — 
Bacchant,  -kant',  ?*.;  L.  pi.  Bacchantes,  -kan'tez. 
A  priest  of  Bacchus;  a  bacchanal:  a  reveler.  — Bac¬ 
chante,  -kant',  n.  A  priestess  of  Bacchus  ;  a  fe¬ 
male  bacchanal.  —  Bac'chic,  -kik,  -chical,  a.  Pert, 
to,  etc.;  jovial  with  intoxication;  drunken. 

Bachelor,  onch'e-lCr,  n.  A  man  who  has  not  married; 
one  who  has  taken  the  first  degree  at  a  college  or 
university:  a  young  knight.  [OF.  bachcler,  fr.  LL. 
baccalan us,  farm-servant,  baccn ,  cow.]  —  Bach'e- 
lor’s-but'ton,  -but'tn,  n.  A  herbaceous  perennial 
plant. 

Back,  bnk,n.  The  upper  or  hinder  part  of  an  animal;  [ 
part  opp.  to  the  front;  the  rear;  outward  or  upward  ; 
part  of  a  thing,  as  opp.  to  the  inner  or  lower  part;  | 
part  opp.  or  most  remote;  part  out  of  sight.  —  a.  In 
the  rear  ;  remote.  —  adv.  To  the  place  whence  one 
came;  to  or  toward  a  former  state,  condition,  etc.; 
away  from  the  front ;  again  ;  in  return.  —  v.  t. 
[backed  (bakt),  backing.]  To  get  upon  the  back 
of;  to  support  or  strengthen  by  aid;  to  force  back¬ 
ward;  to  furnish  with  a  back. — v.i.  To  move  or 
go  back.  [AS.  base.]  —  To  buck  out,  or  b.  down,  to 
withdraw  from  an  engagement. —  To  b.  round,  said 
of  the  wind  when  it  shifts  against  the  sun’s  course, 
indicating  more  bad  weather.  —  To  b.  an  anchor,  j 
( Naut .)  To  lay  down  a  small  anchor  ahead  of  a  ; 
large  one,  to  which  it  is  fastened.  —  To  b.  astern.  In 
rowing,  to  manage  the  oars  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  usual  method.  —  To  b.  the  oars,  or  back  water.  \ 
To  row  backward.  —  7’o  b.  the  sails.  To  arrange  them 
so  as  to  take  out  the  wind,  and  cause  the  ship  to  move 
astern.  —  To  b.  up.  To  support  or  sustain.  —  Back'- 
er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  backs  or  supports 
another.  —  Back'ing,  n.  Act  of  supporting  and  en¬ 
couraging  ;  act  of  breaking  a  horse  to  the  saddle  ; 
preparation  of  a  book  for  its  cover,  in  binding. — 
Backs,  n.  pi.  (Leather  Dealing  )  Leather  from  the 
stoutest  ox-hides.  —  Back'ward,  -wards,  adv.  With 
the  back  in  advance  ;  toward  the  back  ;  on  the  back, 
or  with  the  back  downward;  toward  or  in  past  time; 
from  a  better  to  a  worse  state  ;  in  a  reverse  manner 
or  direction  ;  contrarily.  —  Back'ward,  a.  Unwil¬ 
ling;  averse;  dull  of  apprehension;  late  or  behind¬ 
hand.  —  Back'wardly,  adv.  —  Backwardness,  n. 
Aversion  ;  reluctance.  —  Backwarda'tion,  n.  A 
broker’s  term  for  the  allowance  made  for  carrying 
over  stocks  to  another  day,  instead  of  settling 
at  once.  —  Back'bite,  -bit,  v.  t.  To  speak  evil  of 
in  the  absence  of  the  person  traduced.  —  v.  i.  To 
revile  the  absent.  —  Back'biter,  n.  —  Backbone, 
-bon,  n.  The  spine;  firmness;  spirit;  grit. — door, 
-(16r,  n.  A  door  at  the  back  of  a  building  or  cham¬ 
ber  ;  a  private  passage  ;  indirect  way. - ground, 

n.  Ground  in  the  rear  ;  a  place  of  obscurity  or  j 
shade.  (Art.)  The  part  of  a  picture  behind/ and 
subordinate  to,  the  foreground. — handed,  a.  With 
the  hand  turned  backward;  indirect;  oblique.  — adr.  \ 
With  the  hand,  etc. — house,  n.  A  building  behind  ! 

a  main  building;  a  privy. - log,  n.  A  large  stick, 

forming  the  back  of  a  fire.  — piece,  -pes,  -plate,  -plat, 
n.  Armor  covering  the  back.  — side,  n.  Hinder 
part  of  any  tiling;  'he  rear. — sight,  -sit,  n.  (Surr.) 
The  first  readingof  the  leveling  staff. — slide,  -slid', 

V.  t.  [BACKSLID  (-slid),  p.  p.  -slid'den,  -slid  ; 
-sliding  (-slld'ing).]  To  fall  back  or  off ;  to  apos¬ 
tatize. — slid'er,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  a  renegade. — 
-staff,  n.  An  instrument  for  taking  the  altitude  of 
heavenly  bodies. — stairs,  -starz,  n.  pi.  Stairs  at 
the  back  of  the  house;  a  private  or  indirect  way. — 

-stair,  a.  Indirect:  illegitimate;  undue. - stayB, 

-staz,  n.  pi.  (tfaut.)  Ropes  from  the  top-mast 
heads  to  both  sides  of  a  ship,  to  support  the  mast.  — 
-stream,  n.  A  current  flowing  up-stream.  — sword, 
-s5rd,  n.  A  sword  with  one  sharp  edge.  — water, 
-waw-ter,  n.  Water  held  back,  as  in  a  stream,  by 
time  obstruction:  water  thrown  back  by  the  turn- 
.ig  of  a  water-wheel,  etc. — woods,  -wdbdz,  n.  pi. 


Forests  or  partly  cleared  ground  on  the  frontiers  of 
a  newly  settled  country.  — woods'man,  n.  An  in¬ 
habitant  of,  etc. 

Backgammon,  bak-gam'mon,  n.  A  game  plaved  by 
two  persons,  upon  a  tray,  with  checkers  and  (lice.— 
v.  t.  To  defeat  one’s  opponent,  before  he  has  moved 
his  counters  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  board. 
[Prob.  Dan.  bakke,  a  tray,  and  ganimen,  game.] 
Backshish,  -Bheesh,  bak'shesh,  n.  In  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries,  a  present  or  gratuity.  [Pers.  bakhshish,  fr. 
bakhshidan,  to  give.] 

Bacon,  ba'kn,  n.  Hog’s  flesh  salted  or  pickled  and 
smoked.  [OF.;  OD.  bak,  pig.] 

Baconian,  ba-ko'nl-an,  a.  Pert,  to  Lord  Bacon,  or  to 
his  system  of  philosophy. 

Baculdmetry,  bak-u-lom'e-trT,  n.  Act  of  measuring 
distances,  heights,  etc.,  by  means  of  rods.  [L.  bac- 
uluni,  staff,  and  Gr.  metron,  measure.] 

Bad,  bad,  a.  [comp,  worse  (wSrs),  superl.  worst, 
(w5rst).J  Wanting  good  qualities  :  evil  :  vicious. 
[Prob.  fr.  Celtic.]  —  Bad'dish,  a.  Somewhat  bad. 

—  Bad'ly,  adv.  —  Bad'nesa,  n. 

Bad,  Bade.  See  Bin. 

Badge,  baj,  w.  A  distinctive  mark  worn  on  the  person. 

[OS.  bag,  bog,  a  ring,  LL.  baga,  ring,  ornament.] 
Badger,  baj'Cr,  n. 

A  burrowing 
quadruped  akin 
to  the  bear.  (E. 

Law.)  A  person 
licensed  to  buy 
and  sell  corn.  — 
v.  t.  [badgered 
(baj'erd),  -ek¬ 
ing.]  To  follow 
up,  as  the  badger 
is  hunted;  to  pes¬ 
ter  or  worry.  [F.  ,  „  „  . 

blaireau,  fr.  OF.  Indian  Eadger. 

blaier,  badger,  fr.  hi  a  age,  store  of  corn,  fr.  LL. 
bladum,  corn:  the  animal  was  believed  to  store  up 
corn  for  winter.] 

Badigeon,  ba-dij'un  or  -dizh'un,  n.  A  mixture  of 
plaster  and  freestone,  to  fill  holes  in  statues;  or  of 
sawdust  and  glue,  to  fill  defects  in  joiner’s  work;  a 
kind  of  cement.  [F.] 

Badinage,  bad-c-nazh',  n.  Light  or  playful  discourse. 
[F.,  fr.  badiner,  to  joke.] 

Baffle,  baf'fl,  v.  t.  [baffled  (-fld).  -fling.]  To  treat 
with  mocker}’';  to  check  by  shifts  and  turns  ;  to 
balk  ;  to  frustrate,  elude,  foil.  [Scot,  bauchle,  bachle, 
fr.  Ic.  bagr,  a  struggle.]  —  Baf'fler,  n. 

Bag,  n.  A  sack  or  pouch,  to  hol’d  or  convey  any  thing. 

—  v.t.  [bagged  (bagd),  bagging.]  To  put  into  a 
bag;  to  seize  or  entrap.—  v.  i.  To  swell  like  a 
full  bag.  [AS.  beclg,  Gothic  balgs,  Ga.  balg,  bag, 
pouch.J —  Bag'ging,  n.  Cloth  or  materials  for  bags. 

—  Bag'gy,  -gi,  a.  Bulged  out,  like  a  bag.  —  Bag'- 
rnan,  n.  One  who  carries  a  bag;  a  commercial  trav¬ 
eler.  — pipe,  n.  A  Scot¬ 
tish  musical  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  leathern 
bag,  and  of  pipes,  into 
which  air  is  pressed 
by  the  performer.  — 

-pi'per,  n.  One  who 

plays  on,  etc. - wig,  n. 

A  kind  of  wig  worn  in 
the  18th  century. 

Bagasse,  ba-gas',  n.  Su¬ 
gar-cane  after  being 
crushed,  usually  dried 
for  fuel.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  ba- 

gazo,  trasn.]  _ . 

Bagatelle,  bag'a-tel,  n.  A  Bagpipe, 

trifle;  thing  of  no  importance;  a  game  played  with 
balls  on  a  board  having  holes  at  one  end.  [F.,  fr.  It. 
bagatella,  a  trifle.] 

Baggage,  bag'ej,  n.  The  tents,  clothing,  utensils,  etc., 
of  an  army;  trunks,  bags,  etc.,  for  travelers;  lug¬ 
gage.  [F.  oagage,  fr.  OF.  bague,  bundle.]  —  n.  A 
strumpet;  a  playful,  saucy  young  woman.  [F.  ba¬ 
gasse,  It.  bagascia,  a  worthless  woman.]  —  Bag'- 
gage-mas'ter,  n.  One  in  charge  of  passengers’  bag- 
cage  on  railroads,  boats,  etc. 

Bagging.  See  under  Bag. 

Bagnio,  ban'yo,  n.  A  bath-house;  a  brothel.  [It.,  fr. 
L.  balneum,  bath.] 

Bah,  ha,  interj.  An  exclamation  of  disgust  or  con¬ 
tempt;  pah. 

Bail,  bal,  v.  t.  [bailed  (bald),  bailing.]  (Law.)  To 
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set  free  from  arrest,  security  being  given  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  person  bailed  ;  to  deliver,  upon  a 
contract  that  the  trust  shall  he  executed.  To  free 
from  water.  —  n.  (Law.)  One  who  procures  a  pris¬ 
oner’s  release  by  becoming  surety  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  court;  the  security  given.  The  handle  of  a 
kettle,  etc.  [OF.  bailer ,  to  keep  in  custody,  fr.  L. 
bajidarc,  to  hear  a  burden.]  —  Bail'able,  a.  That 
may  he,  etc.  —  Bail-bond,  n.  (Low.')  A  bond  given 
by  prisoner  and  surety,  to  insure  the  prisoner’s  ap¬ 
pearance  in  court;  special  bail  in  court  to  abide  the 
judgment.  —  Bailee,  bal-e',  n.  (Loir.)  One  to  whom 
goods  are  committed  in  trust.  —  Bail'er,  -or,-er,  n. 
(Low.)  One  who  delivers  goods  to  another  in  trust. 
—  Bail'iff,  n.  A  sheriff’s  deputy,  appointed  to  make 
arrests,  collect  fines,  summon  juries,  etc.  —  Bail'i- 
wick,  n.  (Law.)  The  precincts  in  which  a  bailiff 
has  jurisdiction.  [OF.  baillie,  jurisdiction  of  a  bail¬ 
iff,  and  AS.  -wic,  station;  L.  vicus,  a  village.]  — 
Bail'ment,  n.  ( Low.)  Delivery  of  goods  in  trust. 

Bait,  bat,  n.  Thing  used  to  catch  fish,  etc.;  a  lure; 
enticement ;  temptation  ;  refreshment  taken  on  a 
journey.  —  v.  t.  To  put  on  or  in,  as  on  a  hook,  trap, 
etc.,  to  allure  game;  to  feed  upon  the  road;  to  pro¬ 
voke  and  harass.  —  v.  i.  To  stop  for  refreshment  on 
a  journey.  [AS.  baton ,  Ic.  beita ,  to  make  to  bite.] 

Baize,  buz,  n.  A  coarse  woolen  stuff,  with  long  nap. 
(OF.  bai,  a  reddish  brown,  fr.  LL.  bad  ins.  ■ 

Bake,  bak,  v.  t.  [baked  (balct),  baking.]  To  heat, 
dry,  and  harden;  esp.  to  prepare  for  food,  in  a  close 
place  heated. — v.  i.  To  do  the  work  of  baking;  to 
be  baked.  [AS.  bacon.]  —  Bake'house,  -hows,  n.  A 
house  for  baking.  —  Banker,  w.  One  who  bakes 
bread,  biscuit,  etc.;  a  portable  tin  oven. — Baker's 
dozen.  Thirteen  in  number. — Ba'kery,  -er-Y,  n.  A 
place  for  baking;  bakehouse.  —  Backing,  n.  Quan¬ 
tity  baked  at  once. 

Bak'shish.  See  Backshish. 

Balance,  bal'ans,  n.  An  apparatus  for  weighing  bod¬ 
ies;  what  is  needed  to  equalize  two  quantities;  act 
of  comparing  or  weighing;  an  equipoise  or  just  pro¬ 
portion;  a  regulating  wheel  in  a  watch.  (Astron.) 
A  sign  in  the  zodiac,  called  Libra.  [Improperly 
used  for  remainder.]  —  v.  t.  [balanced  (-anst), 
-ANCiNG.j  To  bring  to  an  equipoise;  to  weigh  in  a 
balance  ;  to  render  equal ;  to  compare  in  relative 
force,  value,  etc.;  to  settle  and  adjust,  as  an  account. 
(Dancing.)  To  move  toward,  and  then  back  from, 
reciprocally.  — v.  i.  To  be  in  equipoise;  to  hesitate. 
(Dancing.)  To  move  toward,  etc.  [F.,  fr.  L.  bilanx, 
bilnneis ,  having  two  scales,  fr.  bis,  twice,  and  lanx, 
dish,  scale.]  —  Bal'ancer,  n.  One  who  balances,  or 
uses  a  balance.  —  Bal'ance-sheet,  n.  ( Book-keeping.) 
A  paper  giving  a  balance  of  accounts. 

Balcony,  bal'ko-nY,  n.  A  gallery  on  the  outside  of  a 
building.  [It.  balcone.] 

Bald,  bawld,  a.  Destitute  of  natural  covering,  as  of 
hair,  feathers,  foliage,  etc.;  destitute  of  ornament; 
unadorned.  [Ga.  and  Ir.  bai,  spot,  freckle,  W. 
bali,  whiteness  on  a  horse’s  forehead.  ]  —  Bald'ly, 
adv.  --Bald'ness,  n. —  Bald'faced,  -fast,  a.  Having 
a  white  face,  as  a  horse. —  Bald'pate,  -pat,  n.  A 
bald  head;  bald  person. 

Baldachin  bal'da-kin,  n.  (Arch.)  A  canopy-like 
structure  an  ornament  over 
doors,  thro; ies,  etc.  [Fr.  Aal- 
dach ,  or  Bagdad,  whence 
came  silks  for  canopies.] 

Balderdash,  bawl'der-dash,  n. 

A  worthless  mixture,  cp. 
badly  mixed  liquor;  a  sense¬ 
less  jargon  of  words;  ribald¬ 
ry.  [Dan.  bolder,  noise,  clat¬ 
ter,  and  daske,  to  slap,  flap.] 

Baldric,  bawl'drik,  //.  A  war¬ 
rior’s  girdle.  [OIIG.  balder- 
ich,  AS.  belt,  L.  balteus,  gir¬ 
dle.] 

Bale,  bal,  n.  A  b  u  n  d  I  e  of 
goods  corded  for  transporta¬ 
tion.  —  v.t.  [baled  (bald), 
baling.]  To  make  up  in  a 
bale.  [F.,  a  ball,  puck,  HG. 
bolle,  a  ball,  round  body.]  — 

Bal'ing-press,  n.  A  press  for 
compressing  hay,  cotton,  etc., 
into  bales. 

Bale,  bal,  n.  Misery;  calamity;  sorrow.  [AS.  bealu, 
huhi.]  —  Bale'-firo,  -fir, n.  A  signal-fire;  alarm-fire. — 
Bale'ful,  a.  Full  of  misery;  calamitous;  woful;  sad. 

Bale,  v.  t.  To  free  from  water.  See  Bail. 


Baldachin. 


Ball  and 
socket  joint. 


Baleen,  ba-len',  w.  Horny  plates  in  the  whale’s 
mouth  ;  whalebone  in  plates.  [F.  baleine,  whale, 
whalebone,  L.  balsena,  a  whale.] 

Balister.  See  Ballista. 

Balize,  ba-lez',  n.  A  pole  raised  on  a  bank,  as  aguide 
to  mariners.  [F.,  fr.  pal,  stake,  L.  pains.] 

Balk,  buwk,  w.  An  unplowed  ridge  or  strip;  a  great 
beam  or  rafter;  a  hindrance;  disappointment. — v. 
t.  [balked  (bawkt),  balking.]  To  leave  un¬ 
touched  in  plowing;  to  disappoint;  frustrate.  —  v.i. 
To  stop  abruptly  in  one’s  course.  [AS.  balca,  a  heap, 
OS.  balko,  a  beam.]  —  Balk'er,  n.  One  who  balks; 
one  who  signals  the  movements  of  shoals  of  fish. — 
Balk'y,  a.  Apt  to  turn  aside  or  stop  abruptly. 

Ball,  bawl,  n.  Any  round  body;  any  round  or  protu¬ 
berant  part  of  the  body;  a  familiar  game.  —  v.  i. 
[balled  (bawld),  balling. 1  To  form,  as  snow,  into 
balls,  a;  on  the  feet.  (OF.  bolle, OIIG.  bulla,  pnlla.]  — 
Ball  and  socket  joint.  A  joint  in  which  a  ball  moves 
within  a  socket,  giving  motion  in  every  direction. — 
Ball '-cartridge,  -kart-rii,  n.  A  car¬ 
tridge  containing  a  bullet. - cock, 

n.  A  contrivance  which  admits  wa¬ 
ter  to  a  cistern,  but  is  shut  bjr  a  float¬ 
ing  ball,  when  the  cistern  is  full.  — 

-proof,  a.  Impenetrable  by  bullets. 

— valve,  n.  (Mach.)  A  ball  in  a1 
cupwithahole  in  its  bottom,  opera¬ 
ting  as  a  valve. — vein,  -van,  n.  (Min¬ 
ing.)  A  sort  of  iron  ore,  found  in 
!■  iose  circular  masses. 

Bali,  bawl,  n.  A  social  assembly  for 
dancing.  [F.  bal,  fr.  LL.  bullare,  to 
dance.]  —  Ballad,  bal' lad,  n.  A  pop¬ 
ular  song  in  simple  verses.  [Proven,  ballada  (It.  Ind¬ 
io  to),  a  dancing  song,  fr.  LL.  ballare.]—  Ballet, 
bal'la,  n.  A  theatrical  exhibition  with  music,  dan¬ 
cing,  etc.  [F.,  dim. of  bal.] 

Ballast,  bal 'last,  n.  (Nant.)  Any  heavy  substance 
placed  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  to  steady  it.  Gravel, 
broken  stone,  etc.,  solidifying  the  bed  of  a  railroad. 
—  v.t.  To  furnish  with,  etc.  [D.;  Dan.  bag,  be¬ 
hind,  in  the  rear,  and  last,  burden.] 

Ballista,  bal-lis'ta,  pi.  -t.k,  -te,  Bal'ister,  Ballister, 
bal'is-ter  or  -lis'ter,  n.  A  machine  like  a  cross-bow, 
used  anciently  in  war  to  throw  stones.  [L.  ballista, 
fr.  Gr.  bnllein,  to  throw.]  —  Ballis'tic,  a.  Pert,  to, 
etc.  —  Ballistics,  n.sing.  The  science  of  projectiles. 
Balloon,  bal-loon',  n.  A  bag,  of  silk  or  other  light 
material,  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  or  heated  air,  so 
ns  to  rise  and  float  in  the  atmosphere.  (Arch.)  A 
ball  or  globe  on  the  top  of  a  pillar.  (Chcin.)  A 
spherical  glass  receiver.  [Augm.  of  OF.  bolle.  See 
Ball.] — Balloon'ing,  n.  A  broker’s  term  for  tempo¬ 
rarily  raising  the  prices  of  stocks  by  fictitious  sales, 
etc.  —  Balloon'ist,  n.  An  aeronaut. 

Ballot,  bal' lot,  n.  Grig.,  a  ball  used  in  voting;  a  writ¬ 
ten  or  printed  vote;  act  of  voting  by  balls  or  tickets; 
amount  of  votes  cast. — v.  i.  To  vote  or  decide  by 
ballot.  [F.  ballote,  dim.  of  balle.  See  Ball.]  —  Bal¬ 
lot-box,  n.  A  box  for  receiving  ballots. 

Balm,  biim,  n.  An  aromatic  plant ;  resinous  sap  of 
certain  trees;  a  fragrant  ointment;  anything  which 
heals,  or  soothes  or  initigates  pain.  —  v.  t.  To  anoint 
with  balm;  to  assuage.  |  F.  bourne,  fr.  Gr.  balsamon, 
juice  of  the  balsam  tree.]  —  Balm'y,  -f,  a.  Having 
the  qualities  of  balm;  aromatic;  soothing;  produ¬ 
cing  balm.  —  Balm 'ily,  adv.  — Balsam,  bawl'sam,  n. 
An  aromatic  resinous  substance,  containing  an  es¬ 
sential  or  volatile  oil.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  tree;  an 
annual  garden  plant;  balsamine.  (Med.)  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  natural  balsams  and  other  articles.  —  Bal- 
sam'ic,  -ical,  Bal'samous,  -sn-mus,  a.  Containing 
or  resembling,  etc.  —  Balsam'ic,  n.  That  which  has 
the  properties  of,  etc.  —  Balsamif'erous,  -us,  a.  Pro¬ 
ducing,  etc.  [L.  ferre,  to  bear.]  —  Bal'samine,  -min, 
n.  (Bot.)  The  touch-me-not,  or  garden  balsam. 
Balmoral,  bal-mor'al,  n.  A  thick  woolen  petticoat;  a 
kind  of  shoe.  [ Balmoral  Castle,  Scotland.] 

Baluster,  bal'us-ter,  n.  (Arch.)  A  small  column  or 
pilaster,  supporting  the  rail  of  a  staircase,  etc.;  the 
lateral  part  of  the  volute  of  the  Ionic  capital.  [Im¬ 
properly  called  ban'nister.]  [ V.balustrc ,  fr.  Gr.  bal- 
anstion,  flower  of  wild  pomegranate.]  —  Bal'ustrade, 
-trad,  n.  A  row  of  balusters,  joined  by  a  rail. 
Balzarine,  bal'za-ren,  n.  A  dress  material  of  mixed 
worsted  and  cotton. 

Bam,  bam,  n.  An  imposition;  cheat.  —  v.  t.  To  cheat, 
wheedle.  [Prob.  contr.  of  bamboozle.] 

Bamboo,  bam-bdo',  n.  A  kind  of  reed  growing  in 
tropical  countries.  [Malay.] 
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Bamboozle,  bam-bo&'zl,  i>.  t.  To  play  tricks  upon. 

[Said  to  be  of  Gipsy  origin.] 

Ban,  ban,  n.  A  public  proclamation  or  edict ;  inter¬ 
diction  ;  curse.  (/>/.)  Public  notice  of  a  marriage 
proposed,  —  v.t  To  curse;  to  execrate.  [AS.  ge- 
1x11111,0.  proclamation,  OHG.  ban,  a  summons.] 
Banana,  ba-nii'nd,  n.  A  species  of  the  plantain-tree, 
and  its  fruit.  [Sp. J 

Band,  band,  n.  That  wit  h  which  a  thing  is  bound  or 
fastened.  (Arch.)  A  flat,  low  molding;  a  continu¬ 
ous  tablet  or  series  of  ornaments  ;  the  molding 
which  encircles  Gothic  pillars  and  small  shafts.  See 
Si  OLD  I  NO.  Means  of  union  between  persons;  a 
linen  neck  ornament  worn  by  clergymen;  a  com¬ 
pany  united  in  design,  csp.  a  body  of  armed  men,  or 
of  musicians. —  v.t.  To  bind,  tie,  or  mark  with  a 
band;  to  unite  in  a  troop,  company,  or  confederacy. 
— v.  i.  To  confederate.  [AS.  newt.,  bindan,  to  bind; 
G.  bant/e,  a  gang,  binden,  to  bind.]  —  Band'age,  -cj, 
n.  A  fillet  or  swathe,  for  binding  up  wounds,  etc.  — 
t\  i.  [bandaged  (-ejd),  -aging.]  To  bind  with,  etc. 
—  Bandeau,  ban'do,'  n. ;  pi. -deaux,  -doz.  A  narrow 
band  or  fillet;  a  head-dress.  [F.J  —  Band'let.  -elet,  n. 
(Arch.)  A  little  band;  flat  molding.  —  Band'box,  n. 
A  light  paper  box.  —  Ban'dog,  w.  A  large  dog ; 
mastiff,  [bund,  i.  c.,  bound,  and  dot/.]  —  Band-mas¬ 
ter,  n.  The  conductor  of  a  band  of  music. 
Bandana,  -danna,  ban-dan'nd,  n.  A  kind  of  silk  or 
cotton  handkerchief.  [Sp.  bandana.] 

Banderole,  ban'de-rol,  n.  A  small  flag  carried  on 
ships’  masts  or  on  military  weapons.  [F.,  fr.  ban- 
diere,  banner.] 

Bandit,  ban'dit,  n.;  pi.  -dits  or  -ditti,  -dit'tY.  A 
lawless  fellow  ;  brigand  ;  outlaw.  [It.  bandito,  fr. 
b  tint  lire,  to  banish,  fr.  LL.  bannum,  OI1G.  ban.] 
Bandoleer,  ban-do-ler',  n.  A  leathern  belt,  over  the 
right  shoulder,  worn  by  ancient  musketeers  to  sus¬ 
tain  their  firearms;  a  leather  case  for  powder.  [F. 
bandouliere,  fr.  bande ,  band.] 

Bandoline,  ban'do-lin,  n.  A  gummy  preparation  for 
holding  the  hair  in  place. 

Bandore,  ban'dor  or  ban-dor',  n.  A  musical  instru¬ 
ment  similar  to  a  guitar.  [Gr.  pandoura,  a  musical 
instrument,  invented  by  Pan.] 

Band'rol,  Ban'nerol.  See  Banderole. 

Bandy,  ban'df,  n.  A  hooked  club  for  striking  a  ball; 
the  game  played  with  it.  —  v.  t.  [bandied  (ban'- 
did),  bandying.]  To  beat  to  and  fro,  as  a  ball;  to 
give  and  receive  reciprocally  ;  to  exchange,  toss 
about,  agitate.  [F.  bander,  to  bind,  to  bend  (a  bow ), 
also  to  bandy  at  tennis.]  —  Ban'dy-leg,  n.  A  crooked 
leg.  —  Bandy'-legged,  -legd,  a.  . 

Bane,  ban,  n.  A  deadly  poison  ;  acause  of  injury  or 
destruction;  ruin.  [AS.  buna,  murderer.]  —  Bane'- 
ful,  a.  Noxious.  —  Bane'fully,  adv.  —  Bane'fulness, 
n.  —  Bane'wort,  -wPrt,  n.  Deadly  nightshade. 
Bang,  bang,  v.  t.  [ banget>  (bang<l),  banging.]  Io 
beat,  as  with  a  club;  to  handle  roughly.  —  n.  A 
blow.  [Ic.  bant/,  a  hammering.]  ...  . 

Bang,  Bangue,  bang,  n.  A  narcotic  and  intoxicating 
drug  made  from  Indian  wild  hemp  (Cannabis  In- 
dica).  [Pers.  bang,  hashish.] 

Bangle,  ban'gl,  n.  An  ornamental  ring  worn  upon 
the  arm,  also  upon  the  ankles  in  India  and  Africa. 
[Hindoo  banprf,  bracelet.] 

Banian,  Banyan,  ban'yan  or  banyan  ,  n. 
merchant;  a  morning  gown; 
the  Indian  fig  tree,  whose 
branches  drop  shoots  which 
take  root  and  form  new 
stems.  [Skr.  banij,  merchant, 
banijya,  trade;  markets  be¬ 
ing  field  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees.]  —  Banian  days. 

(Naut.)  Days  in  which  sail¬ 
ors  have  no  flesh  meat. 

Banish,  ban'ish,  v.  t.  [ban¬ 
ished  (-isht),  -isiiiNG.J  To 
condemn  to  exile  ;  to  drive 
awuy  ;  expel.  [OF.  banir. 

See  Bandit.]  —  Ban'isher,  n. —  Ban'iahment,  n.  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Ban'ister.  See  under  Baluster. 

Banjo,  ban'jo,  n.  A  stringed  instrument,  resembling 
tin;  guitar  and  tamborine.  [Corrupt,  of  bandore.] 
Bank,  bank,  n.  A  ridge  of  earth;  steep  acclivity;  a 
flat;  a  shoal;  a  bench  of  rowers  in  a  galley.  (Com.) 
Money  deposited  by  a  number  of  persons  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  use  ;  place  for  depositing  money;  a  com¬ 
pany  concerned  in  a  bank. —  v.t.  [banked  (bankt), 
banking.]  To  raise  a  mound  or  dike  about;  to  in- 


A  Hindoo 


Banian  tree. 


close  or  fortify  with  a  bank;  to  cover,  as  a  fire,  with 
ashes,  etc. — v.  i.  To  deposit  money  in  a  bank;  to 
carry  on  banking.  [AS.  banc,  bank,  mound,  OI1G. 
match,  bank,  bench,  MHG.  banc,  bench,  table,  F. 
bunt  pie,  money-changer’s  table.]  —  Bank'able,  a. 
Receivable  at  a  bank,  as  bills  ;  discountable,  as 
notes.  —  Bank'er,  n.  One  who  keeps  a  bank;  one 
who  receives  and  remits  money,  negotiates  bills  of 
exchange,  etc.  —  Bank'ing,  n.  Business  of  a  banker. 
—  Bank'-bill,  n.  In  Amer.,  a  promissory  note  of 
a  bank  payable  to  bearer  on  demand;  a  bank  note. 
In  Eng.,  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange,  of  a  bank,  pay¬ 
able  to  order.  —  -book,  n.  Book  for  recording  bank 

accounts. - note,«.  A  promissory  note  issued  by 

a  bank,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  intended  to 
circulate  as  money.  — stock,  n.  A  share  or  shares 
in  the  capital  stock  of  a  bank. 

Bankrupt,  bank'rupt,  n.  A  trader  who  breaks  or 
fails;  one  unable  to  pay  his  debts.  —  a.  Unable  to 
pay  debts;  insolvent.  —  v.t.  To  break  in  trade;  to 
make  insolvent.  [F.  banqveroutte,  a  becoming  bank¬ 
rupt,  fr.  It.  banco,  bench,  and  rotta,  broken,  fr.  L. 
rumpere,  ruptuni,  to  break].  —  Bank'ruptcy.  -sT,  n 
State  of  being,  or  act  of  becoming,  etc. 

Banner,  ban'ndr,  n.  A  military  ensign ;  standard  of 
a  prince  or  6tatc;  pennon.  [F.  bannicre,  bandiere, 
fr.  LL.  bant  him,  standard,  MHG.  band,  a  band,  strip 
of  cloth. 1  —  Ban'neret,  n.  A  knight  of  the  class  next 
below  a  baron,  and  entitled  to  bear  a  banner.  [F.; 
dim.  of  banner.]  —  Ban'nerol,  n.  A  little  flag. 
Bannock,  ban'nok,  n.  A  oake  made  of  oat,  rye,  pea, 
or  barley  meal.  [Ga.  bonnach.] 

Banns,  banz,  n.  pi.  Notice  given  in  church  of  an  in¬ 
tended  marriage.  [See  Ban.1 
Banquet,  bank' wet,  n.  A  feast;  entertainment.  — v.  t. 
To  treat  with,  etc.  —  v.  i.  To  regale  one’s  self,  feast. 
[F.,  a  feast,  dim.  of  banc,  table.]  — Ban'queter,  n. 
Banquette,  ban-ket',  n.  (Fort.)  A  raiseil  way  inside 
of  a  parapet,  from  which  to  fire  upon  the  enemy. 
(F.,  dim.  of  banc.] 

Banshee,  ban'she,  Benshie,  ben'she,  n.  An  Irish 
fairy  that  warns  of  impending  death.  [Ga.  &.  Ir. 
bean,  woman,  and  sith,  fairy.] 

Bantam,  ban'tam,  n.  A  small  variety  of  fowl,  prob. 
fr.  Bantam,  in  Java. 

Banter,  lmn'tPr.n.  t.  [bantered  (-terd),-TERiNO.]  To 
play  upon  in  words  and  in  good  humor  ;  to  rally, 
ridicule,  deride.  —  n.  Humorous  railery,  pleasantry. 
[Prob.  slang,  or  fr.  band//.]  —  Ban'terer,  n. 
Bantingism,  ban'ting-izm,  n.  The  reducing  of  corpu- 
lmice  by  a  diet  excluding  farinaceous,  saccharine,  or 
oily  matter.  [Fr.  Wm.  Banting,  of  London.] 
Bantling,  bant'ling, »».  A  small  child;  an  infant.  [Fr. 

band,  and  suffix  -ling—  one  in  swaddling  bands.] 
Banyan.  See  Banian. 

Baobab,  ba'o-bab,  n.  The  largest  known  tree  in  the 
world,  a  native  of  trop¬ 
ical  Africa.  [Native 
name,  in  Senegal.]  ' 

Baptism,  bap'tizm,  n. 

Act  of  baptizing;  the 
application  of  water,  as 
an  initiation  into  the 
visible  church  of* 

Christ.  [OF.  baptiser, 
fr.  Gr.  baptizein,  bap- 
tein. ,  to  dip.]  —  Baptis'-  Baobab, 

mal,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.— 

Bap'tist,  n.  One  who  administers,  etc.;  esp.  John, 
the  forerunner  of  Christ;  as  a  contr.  of  Anabaptist, 
one  who  rejects  infant  baptism,  and  considers  im¬ 
mersion  essential.  — Bap'tistery,  -tSr-Y,  n.  A  place 
where,  etc.—  BaptistHc,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. — 
Baptize,  -tlz',  v.  i.  [baptized  (-tlzd'),  -tizing.]  To 
administer  baptism  to;  to  christen.  —  Bapti'zer,  n. 
Bar,  bar,  n.  A  long  piece  of  wood,  metal,  etc.,  esp. 
as  used  for  obstruction;  any  obstacle  which  hinders 
or  defends;  a  barrier;  a  bank  at  the  mouth  of  a  riv¬ 
er  or  harbor.  (Law.)  The  railing  about  the  place  for 
counsel  in  courts  of  justice;  the  place  in  court  for 
prisoners;  the  legal  profession;  a  special  pleacon- 
stituting  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  plaintiff  s  action. 
Any  tribunal;  the  counter  of  a  tavern,  etc.,  over 
which  liquors  are  sold.  (Her.)  A  horizontal  mark 
across  the  escutcheon. 

(Mus.)  Aline  drawn  per¬ 
pendicularly  across  the 
staff.  —  v.  t.  [barred 
(b&rd),  barrinq.]  To 
fasten  with  a  bar  ;  to 
hinder;  prevent ;  to  ex- 


Measure. 


Measure. 


Bar. 


Bar.  Double  Bar. 
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cept ;  to  cross  with  6tripes  or  lines.  [OF.  barre, 
W.  bar,  Ga.  and  Ir.  harm.]  —  Barrage,  bar'rej, 
n.  A  mound  or  dyke,  to  raise_the  wuters  of  a 
river.  [F.]  —  Barricade,  bar'rY-kad',  n.  (Mil.)  A 
defensive  fortification  to  check  an  enemy;  any  bar, 
obstruction,  or  means  of  defense.  — v.  t.  To  fortify 
with  any  slight  work.  [F.,  f  r.  Sp.  barricacla,  fr.  bar- 
rica,  a  barrel.]  —  Bar'rier, -rY-5r,  n.  (Fort.)  A  kind 
of  fence,  to  stop  an  enemy.  A  fortress  on  the  frontier 
of  a  country;  any  obstruction :  limit  or  boundary. 
[F.  barriere.fr.  barre. ]  —  Bar'rier-reef,  n.  A  coral 
reef,  parallel  to  a  shore,  usually  of  an  island,  and 
inclosing  a  lagoon.  —  Bar 'rister,  n.  A  counselor  ad¬ 
mitted  to  plead  at  the  bar.  —  Bar'-iron,  bar'I-ern,  n. 
Iron  in  long  pieces,  hammered  or  rolled  out  of  pud¬ 
dle-balls,  made  from  pigs.  — keeper,  -tender,  n.  One 
who  sells  liquor  at  a  bar.  — maid,  n.  A  woman  who, 
etc.  — shot,  n.  Cannon-shot,  consisting  of  a  bar, 
with  balls  at  the  ends.  —  Bar'ring-out,  n.  Act  of 
fastening  school-room  doors  against  a  school-master. 

Barb,  barb,  n.  Beard,  or  that  which  resembles  it;  the 
point  that  stands  backward  in  an  arrow,  fish-hqok, 
etc.;  armor  anciently  worn  by  horses,  set  with  iron 
spikes.  — v.  t.  To  furnish  with  barbs;  to  clothe,  as  a 
horse,  with  armor.  JF.  barbe,  L.  barba,  beard.]  — 
Bar'bate, -bat,  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  lines,  spots,  or 
tufts  of  hair ;  bearded.  —  Bar'bated,  a.  Having 
barbed  points.  —  Bar'bel,  n.  A  process  appended  to 
the  mouth  of  certain  fishes;  a  fresh-water  fish,  hav¬ 
ing  four  such  barbs;  superfluous  flesh  growing  in  a 
horse’s  mouth.  —  Bar'ber,  n.  One  who  shaves  the 
beard,  and  cuts  and  dresses  the  hair,  of  others.— 
v.  t.  To  shave  and  dress  the  hair  of. 

Barb,  b&rb,  n.  A  horse  of  the  breed  originating  in 
Barbary;  a  pigeon,  orig.  fr.  Barbary. 

Barbacan,  -bican,  bar'bt-kan,  n.  (Fort.)  An  ad¬ 
vanced  work  defending  the  entrance  to  a  castle  or 
city.  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  fortress  for  guns. 
[OF.  barbacane. ] 

Barbarian,  bar-ba'rY-an,  n.  A  man  in  his  rude,  unciv¬ 
ilized  state;  a  cruel,  savage,  brutal  man.  —  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  resembling  savages;  rude;  inhuman.  [L.  bar¬ 
baric,  Gr.  barbaros.)  —  Barbaric,  -bar'ik,  a.  For¬ 
eign;  pert,  to,  or  resembling,  etc.  —  Bar'barism,  -ba- 
rizm,  n.  An  uncivilized  state  or  condition;  speech 
contrary  to  the  idioms  of  a  language.  —  Barbarity, 
-bar'Y-tY,  n.  Manners  of  a  barbarian;  savageness; 
cruelty.  —  Bar'barize,  -rlz,  r.  t.  To  become  barba¬ 
rous;  to  use  a  foreign  or  barbarous  mode  of  speech. 

—  v.  t.  To  make  barbarous.  —  Bar'barous,  -rus,  a. 
Uncivilized  ;  cruel ;  contrary  to  the  idioms  of  a  lan¬ 
guage.  —  Bar'barously,  ad v.  —  Bar'barousness,  n. 

Barbate,  See  under  Barb. 

Barbecue,  bar'be-ku,  n.  A  hog,  ox,  etc.,  roasted 
whole;  an  open-air  entertainment  at  which  animals 
are  roasted  whole,  —  v.  t.  [barbecued  (-kudf, -cu¬ 
ing.]  To  dress  and  roast  wnole.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  barbe- 
a-gueue,  from  snout  to  tail.J  , 

Barberry,  bar'ber-rY,  Berberry,  ber'ber-rY,  n.  (Bot.) 
A  hedge  plant,  bearing  berries  used  for  preserves. 
[F.  and  LL.  berberis,  fr.  Ar.  barbaris .] 

Barbet,  bar-bet',  n.  A  curly-haired  variety  of  dog; 

*’  a  kind  of  bird  having  bristles  at  the  base  of  the 
beak;  a  species  of  worm,  which  feeds  on  the  aphis. 
[F.,  fr.  barbe,  beard,  long  hair.] 

Barbette,  bar-bet',  n.  (Fort.)  A  mound  of  earth 
bearing  guns  to  fire  over  the  top  of  the  parapet.  See 
Casemate.  [F.] 

Barbican.  See  Barbacan. 

Bard,  bard,  n.  A  Celtic  minstrel;  a  poet.  [Ga.  and  Ir.; 
W.  bardd.]  —  Bard'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Bare,  bar,  a.  Without  covering;  naked  ;  with  the 
head  uncovered  ;  destitute  ;  empty  ;  mere;  simple. 

—  v.  t.  [bared  (bard),  baring.]  To  strip  off  the 
covering  of;  to  make  naked.  [AS.  beer.] — Under 
bare  poles.  ( Naut .)  Having  no  sails  set.  —  Bare'ly, 
-If ,  ad v.  Only;  nearly;  nakedly.  —  Bare'ness,  n. — 
Bare'back,  adv.  On  the  bare  back,  as  of  a  horse; 
without  a  saddle.  — faced,  -fast,  a.  With  the  face 
uncovered;  without  concealment;  shameless;  impu¬ 
dent. — facedly,  -fast-lY,  adv.  — facedness,  n. — foot, 
a.  &  adv.  With  the  feet  bare.  — footed,  -foftt-ed,  a. 
Having,  etc.  —  headed, -hed-ed,  a.  Having  the  head 
uncovered,  —  -legged,  -legd,  a.  With  the  legs  bare. 

Bare.  The  old  preterit  of  bear;  now  bore.  See  Bear. 

Barege,  ba-razh',  n.  A  thin  dress  stuff,  of  worsted  or 
silk  and  worsted.  [F.  Bareges,  a  town  in  France.] 

Bargain,  biir'gen,  n.  An  agreement  concerning  the 
sale  of  property  ;  any  agreement  or  stipulation  ;  a 
gainful  transaction  ;  contract  ;  purchase.  —  v.  t. 
[bargained  (-gend),  -GAINING.]  To  transfer  for  a 


consideration.  — v.  i.  To  make  a  contract;  to  agree. 
[OF.  bargaigner,  to  chaffer,  fr.  LL.  barcaniare,  to 
change  about,  shuffle.]  —  Bargainee,  -gen-e',  n. 
(Law.)  The  party  in  a  contract  who  agrees  to  re¬ 
ceive  property  sold.  —  Bar'gainer,  n.  The  party 
who  stipulates  to  sell  and  convey,  etc.  —  Bargain¬ 
or,  -gen-or',  n.  (Laiv.)  One  who  makes  a  contract. 

Barge,  bar],  v.  A  pleasure  boat;  a  large  boat  for  pas¬ 
sengers  or  goods.  [OF.  barge,  L.  and  Gr.  ban's,  a 
flat  Egyptian  row-boat,  Coptic  bari,  boat.]  —  Bargee, 
bar-je',  Barge'man,  n.  One  who  manages  a  barge.  — 
-master,  n.  Proprietor  of,  etc. 

Barilla,  ba-ril'la,  n.  ( Bot.)  A  sea-shore  plant  yield¬ 
ing  soda.  (Com.)  Alkali  produced  from  the  plant: 
impure  soda,  from  ashes  of  sea-shore  plants.  [Sp.] 

Baritone.  See  Barytone. 

Barium,  ba'rY-um,  n.  The  metallic  basis  of  baryta. 
[Gr.  barns,  heavy.] 

Bark,  bark,  n.  The  exterior  covering  of  a  tree;  the 
rind.  —  v.  t.  [barked  (biirkt),  barking.]  To  strip 
the  bark  from;  to  peel;  to  cover  or  inclose  with 
bark.  [Sw.  &  Dan.]  —  Bark'bound,  -bownd,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  bark  too  firm  or  close.  —  Bark'er,  n.  One 
who  strips  trees  of,  etc.  —  Bark'ery,  -er-Y,  n.  A  tan- 
house.  —  Bark'y,  -Y,  a.  Of,  or  containing,  etc. 

Bark,  bark,  n.  The  noise  made  by  a  dog.  — v.  i.  To 
make  the  noise  of  dogs;  to  clamor.  [AS.  beorcan, 
Ic.  berkja,  to  bark.]  —  Bark'er,  n.  One  who,  etc. 

Bark,  Barque,  bark,  n.  (tfaut.)  A  three-masted  ves¬ 
sel,  having  fore  and 
main  masts  rigged 
as  a  ship,  and  the 
mizzen  as  a  schoon¬ 
er  ;  any  small  ves¬ 
sel.  [F. barque;  Sp., 

Ital.,  &  LL.  barca. 

See  Barge. ]_ — 

Bark'entine,  -ten, 
n.  A  three-masted 
vessel,  with  fore¬ 
mast  rigged  like  a 
ship,  main  and  miz¬ 
zen  masts  like  a  Bark, 

schooner. 

Barley,  biir'lY,  n.  A  grain,  of  the  grass  family,  used 
for  making  malt.  [AS.  bterlic,  fr.  here,  barley,  and 
lie,  for  lee,  a  plant.]  — Bar 'ley -brake,  -break,  -brak, 
n.  A  game,  played  round  stacks  of  grain.  — corn, 
11.  A  grain  of  barley,  about  J  inch  in  length  ;  a 
measure  of  length.  —  -sugar,  -shug'gr,  n.  Sugar 
boiled  till  brittle  (formerly  with  a  decoction  of  bar¬ 
ley),  and  candied.  — water,  -waw'tSr,  n.  A  decoc¬ 
tion  of  barley. 

Barm,  barm,  n.  Foam  rising  upon  fermenting  malt 
liquors,  used  as  leaven  in  bread.  [AS.  beorma .]  — 
Barm'y,  -Y,  a.  Containing  barm  or  yeast. 

Barn,  barn,  n.  A  building  for  storing  grain,  hay,  etc.; 
also  for  stabling  cattle  and  horses.  [AS.  berem, 
hern,  fr.  bere,  bai-ley,  and  ern,  a  storage  place.] 

Barnacle,  b&r'na-kl,  n.  A  shell-fish.  [L.  bemacula.] 
—  A  species  of  goose  found  in  the  northern  seas. 
[Perh.  fr.  LL.  Hiberniculie,  Irish  birds.]  —  pi.  (Far.) 
An  instrument  to  put  upon  a  horse’s  nose,  to  con¬ 
fine  him.  A  pair  of  spectacles.  [Prov.  F.  bernigues, 
OF.  bericles,  spectacles,  fr.  L.beryllus,  crystal,  from 
which  spectacles  were  made.] 

Barometer,  ba-rom'e-tgr,  n.  An  instrument  for  de¬ 
termining  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  changes  of 
weather,  or  height  of  an  ascent.  [Gr.  baros,  weight, 
and  metron,  measure.]  —  Baromet'ric,  -rical,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  made  by,  etc.  —  Baromet'rically,  adv.  — 
Barom'etry,  -e-trY,  n.  Measurement  by,  etc.  —  Baro¬ 
scope,  bar'o-skop,  n.  An  instrument  showing 
changes  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  [Gr.  sko- 
pein,  to  view.]  — Baroscop'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
determined  by,  etc. 

Baron,  bar'un,  n.  In  Eng.  the  lowest  title  of  nobility; 
one  ranking  between  a  viscount  and  baronet.  (Law.) 
A  husband.  [F.  baron,  OF.  and  OIIG.  bar,  L.  vir,  a 
man.]  (Cookerg.)  A  double  sirloin. —  Bar'onage,  n. 
The  whole  body  of  barons  or  peers;  the  dignity  of, 
etc.;  the  land  which  gives  title  to,  etc.  —  Bar'oness, 
n.  A  baron’s  wife  or  lady.  —  Baro'nial,  a.  Pert,  to, 
etc.  —  Bar'ony,  n.  The*  lordship,  honor,  or  fee  of, 
etc.  —  Bar'onet,  n.  A  dignity  next  below  a  baron 
and  above  a  knight.  [Dim.  of  baron.]  —  Bar'onet- 
age,  n.  The  collective  body  of,  etc.  ;  the  state  of, 
etc.  —  Bar'onetcy,  n.  The  rank  of,  etc. 

Barouche,  ba-roosh',  n.  A  four-wheeled  carriage,  with 
a  falling  top.  [It.  baroccio,  chariot,  fr.  L.  birotus, 
two-wheeled.] 
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(Law.) 
I  Law.) 


Barque.  See  Bark. 

Barrack,  bar'rak,  n.  (Mil.)  A  hut  or  house  for  soldiers, 
esp.  iu  garrison.  [F.  baraque,  fr.  It.  baracca,  a  tent.] 
—  Barracoon,  bar'ra-koon',  re.  A  slave  warehouse, 
or  an  inclosure  for  slaves. 

Barrator,  bar' ra-t5r,  re.  An  encourager  of  litigation ; 
a  shipmaster  who  commits  fraud  in  its  management. 

yLL.  baratator,  a  deceiver,  fr.  baratarc,  to  deceive 
cc  Barter.]  —  Barratrous,  -trus,  «. 

Tainted  with,  etc.  —  Bar'ratry,  -trT,  re. 

Practice  of  encouraging  law-suits.  (Com.)  A  fraud¬ 
ulent  breach  of  duty  by  a  ship-master  or  mariners. 
Barrel,  bar'rel,  re.  A  round,  bulgy  vessel  or  cask; 
the  quantity  contained  in  it,  —  varying  from  31J  to 
,‘lii  gallons;  any  hollow  cylinder.  —  v.  t.  [barreled 
(-reld),  -RELING.]  To  put  or  pack  in,  etc.  [OF.  bareil, 
lr.  barre;  W.  baril,  fr.  bar ;  Ga.  baraill,  fr.  barra, 
bar,  —  barrels  being  made  of  bars  or  staves.] 

Barron,  bar'rcn,  a.  Incapable  of  producing  offspring; 
producing  nothing;  sterile;  dull;  empty. — re.  Ele¬ 
vated  lands,  producing  small  trees,  but  not  timber. 
[OF.  baraipne.]  —  Bar'renly,  aclv.  —  Bar'renness,  re. 
Barricade,  Barrier,  Barrister.  See  under  Bar. 
Barroque,  bar-r6k',  re.  Inharmonious  and  untasteful 
architecture;  rococo.  [F.,  fr.  L.  verruca,  a  wart.] 
Barrow,  bar'ro,  re.  A  hand-carriage.  [AS.  here  we, 
fr.  beran,  beoran,  to  bear.]  —  A  hog,  esp.  a  male  hog 
castruted.  [AS.  heard,  Skr.  baraha,  hog.]  — A  mound 
raised  over  graves,  esp.  of  those  fallen  in  battle.  [AS. 
beorp,  beor/t,  hill,  mound,  fr.  beorpan,  to  shelter.] 
Barsac,  biir'sak,  n.  A  kind  of  Sauterne  wine. 

Barter,  biir'ter,  v.  i.  [bartered  (-tPrd),  -tering.] 
To  traffic  by  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another. 
— v.t.  To  exchange,  or  give  in  exchange. —  n.  Actof, 
practice  of,  etc.;  thing  given  in  exchange;  dealing; 
traffic.  [OF.  bareter,  to  cheat,  to  exchange,  barat, 
fraud,  barter.]  —  Bar'terer,  n. 

Bartizan,  bar'tY-zan',  re.  A  small  overhanging  tur¬ 
ret,  projecting  from  angles  of  towers,  parapets,  etc. 
[It.  oertesca,  a  kind  of  parapet.] 

Baryphony,  ba-rif'o-nY,  n.  (Med.)  Difficulty  of  speech. 

[Gr.  bants,  heavy,  and  phone,  voice.] 

Baryta,  ba-ri'ta,  n.  (Min.)  The  heaviest  of  the  earths. 
—  Bary'tes,  -tez,  a.  Sulphate  of  baryta;  heavy -spar. 
—  Barytic,  -rit'ik,  a.  Pert,  to,  formed  of,  or  con¬ 
taining,  etc.  —  Bary'tum,  Ea'rium,  -rf-um,  n.  A 
metal,  the  base  of  baryta.  [Gr.  bants.] 

Barytone,  Baritone,  bar'Y-ton,  a.  (Mus.)  Grave  and 
deep.  (Gr.  Gram.)  Not  marked  with  an  accent 
on  the  last  syllable.  —  n.  (Mus.)  A  male  voice  be¬ 
tween  bass  and  tenor,  (Greek  Gram.)  A  word 
unmarked  on  the  last  syllable,  the  grave  accent  be¬ 
ing  understood.  [Gr.  barus  and  tonos,  tone.] 
Basal.  See  under  Base,  n.  ,  . 

Basalt,  ba-sawlt',  n.  ( Min.)  A  rock  of  igneous  origin, 
usually  of  a  greenish-black  color.  A  kind  of  black 
porcelain.  [E.  basaltes  (an  African  word),  Ethio¬ 
pian  marble.)  —  Basalt'ic,  a.  Pert,  to, formed  of,  or 
containing,  basalt. 

Bas-tleu,  bii-bie'  or  ba-bldo',  n.  A  literary  lady;  a 
blue-stocking.  [F.  bas,  stocking,  blev,  blue.] 

Base,  has,  a.  Of  lmmble  birth  and  low  degree;  il¬ 
legitimate  by  birth:  low  in  value  or  estimations 
morally  low;  unworthy;  mean;  vile;  not  refined; 
deep  or  grave  in  sound.  (Late.)  Not  held  by  hon¬ 
orable  sendee.  [F.  bas,  fern,  bassc,  "It.  basso,  EL. 
bassus.]  —  Base'ly,  ado.  In  a  base  manner;  illegit¬ 
imately.  —  Base^ness.  n.  — Base'born, 

-bSrn,  a.  Born  of  low  parentage,  or  out 
of  wedlock.  —  Base  or  Bass,  bas,  a. 

(Mus.)  Deep  orgrave  in  sound. — re.  The 
lowest  musical  part;  the  gravest  male 
voice.  —  Bas'ist,  n.  A  singer  of  base. 

—  Basso,  bas'so,  n.  The  bass  part; 
one  who  sings  it.  [It.]  —  Bassoon,  bas¬ 
soon',  w.  (Mus.)  A  wind  instrument, 
resembling  a  flute,  having  a  very  low 
note.  [F.  Hasson,  fr.  bas  ;  It.  bassone,  ir. 
basso.]  —  Bassoon'ist,  n.  A  performer 
on,  etc.  —  Bass-viol,  bas'vl'ol,  n.  (Mus.) 

A  stringed  instrument  for  the  bass  part; 
violoncello.  —  Bas-relief,  ba-re-lef', 

Bass-relief,  bas're-lef',  Bas'so-rilie'vo, 

-re-le-a'vo,  n.  Sculpture,  whose  figures 
do  not  stand  out  far  from  the  ground  on 
which  they  are  formed.  [F.  relied'.  It. 
rilievo ,  fr.  I,,  relevare,  to  raise,  lift  up.] 

—  Base'ment,  n.  (Arch.)  The  lowest 
storv  of  a  building.  [It.  bassamento.] 

Base, lias,  n.  The  bottom;  the  part  of  a 
thing  on  which  it  stands.  (Arch.)  The  part  of  a  col¬ 


Bassoon. 


umn  between  pedestal  and  shaft;  the  lower  project¬ 
ing  part  of  a  wall.  (Client.)  The  principal  eleiiient 
of  a  compound.  (Dpeinp.)  A  substance  used  as  a 
mordant.  (Mil.)  A  protected  tract  of  country,  from 
which  an  army  conducts  operations.  (Surv.)  A  line 
from  which  to  compute  the  distances  and  positions 
of  outlying  points.  —  r.  t.  [based  (bast),  basing. j 
To  put  oil  a  base  or  basis;  to  found.  [F.  base,  E.  ana 
Gr.  basis,  step,  pedestal,  fr.  Gr.  bainein,  to  step.l  — 
Basil, ha'sis,  it.;  pi.  Ba'ses,  -sez.  That  on  whicn  a 
thing  rests;  groundwork  or  first  principle.  —  Ba'sal, 
a.  l’ert.  to,  or  constituting,  etc.  —  Ba'sic,  a. 

( Client.)  Relating  to,  or  performing  the  office  of,  a 
base;  having  the  base  in  excess.  —  Ba'sify,  -sT-fT, 
v.t.  (Client.)  To  convert  into  a  salifiable  base.  [E. 
facere,  to  make.]  —  Basilar,  haz'T-lar,  Basilary, 
baz'T-la-rT,  a.  Relating  to,  or  situated  at,  etc. — 
Base'less,  a.  Without  foundation.  —  Base'-ball, 
7t.  A  game,  so-called  from  bases  designating  a  cir¬ 
cuit  each  player  must  make  after  striking  the  ball. 
— line,  n.  A  main  line  taken  as  a  base  of  opera¬ 
tions;  a  line  round  a  cannon  at  rear  of  the  vent. — 
-plate,  7i.  The  foundation-plate  of  machinery. 

Bashaw,  ba-shaw',  Pacha,  Pasha,  pa-shaw',  n.  A 
Turkish  title  of  honor;  a  haughty,  imperious  per¬ 
son.  1  Ar.  basha.  Per.  pasha,  lr.  Per.  pad,  powerful, 
and  shah,  king.] 

Bashful,  bnsh'ful,  a.  Having  a  down-cast  look;  verv 
modest.  [See  A  bash.]  —  Bash'fully,  ado.  —  Bash'ful- 
ness,  7i.  Quality  of  being,  etc. ;  diffidence. 

Basement.  See  under  Base,  a. 

Basic,  Basis,  etc.  See  under  Base.  n. 

Basil,  baz'il,  n.  The  angle  to  which  the  cutting  edge 
of  a  tool  is  ground.  —  v.  t.  [basiled  (baz'ild),  bas¬ 
iling.]  To  grind  or  form  to  an  angle.  [OF.  and 
Si),  bisel,  sloping  edge.]  —  n.  A  fragrant  aromatic 
plant.  [Gr.  basilikos ,  royal.]  —  n.  The  skin  of  a 
sheep  tanned.  [F.  basane.] 

Basilic,  ba-zil'ik,  Basilica, -zil'Y-ka,  n.  A  king’s  pal¬ 
ace;  a  large  hall  orcourtof  justice;  a  church,  chapel, 
or  cathedral.  [Gr.  basilike,  royal  (house),  fr.  bas- 
ilcus,  king.]  —  Basil'ic,  -ical,  a.  In  the  manner 
of  a  public  edifice  or  cathedral.  (Anat.)  Pert,  to 
the  middle  vein  of  the  right  arm.  — Basil'icon,  n. 
(Med.)  An  ointment  of  wax,  pitch,  resin,  and  olive- 
oil. 

Basilisk,  baz'i-lisk,  n.  A  fabulous  serpent,  whose 
breath  and  look  were  thought  to  be  fatal.  (Nat. 
Jlisl.)  A  genus  of  lizards.  [Gr.  basil iskos,  dim.  of 
bnsileus,  the  animals  having  crown-like  crests.]  — 
(Mil.)  A  large  piece  of  ordnance. 

Basin,  ba'sn,  n.  A  hollow  vessel,  to  hold  water;  any 
hollow  place  containing  water.  (Geol.)  A  forma¬ 
tion,  where  the  strata  dip  inward  toward  the  center. 
(1‘hi/sical  Geop.)  A  circular  or  oval  valley;  the 
tract  of  country  drained  by  a  river.  [OF.  bacin; 
Ga.  bac,  a  hollow,  D.  bak,  Dan.  bakke,  tray,  trough.] 

Bask,  bask,  v.  i.  [basked  (bftskt),  basking.]  To  lie 
in  warmth;  to  be  exposed  to  genial  heat.  —  v.  t.  To 
warm  with  genial  heat.  [O.  Scand.  badhask.  Ic. 
badhast,  to  bathe  one’s  self.] 

Basket,  bas'ket,  n.  A  vessel  made  of  twigs,  rushes, 
etc.,  interwoven.  [W.  basped.ir.basp,  a  plaiting,  Ir. 
basceid.]  —  Bas'ketful,  n.  The  contents  of,  etc. — 
Bas'ket-fish,  re.  A  kind  of  star-fish.  —  -hilt,  n.  A 
hilt  having  a  basket-like  covering  for  the  hand. 

Bason.  See  Basin. 

Basque,  b&sk.  n.  A  part  of  a  lady’s  dress,  resembling 
a  jacket.  [Prob.  fr.  the  dress  of  the  Basques,  or 
people  of  Biscay.] 

Bas3,  has,  71.  sinp.  &  pi.  A  food  fish  of  several  species. 
[AS.  baers,  G.  bars,  barsch,  a  perch.]  The  tiel  tree, 
or  its  bark,  used  for  mats,  etc.  [Corrupt,  of  bast.] 

Bass,  Basso,  Bassoon.  Bass-relief.  See  under  Base,  a. 

Basset,  bas'set  or  bas-set',  re.  A  game  at  cards,  re¬ 
sembling  faro.  [It.  bassetto,  dim.  of  basso,  low.] 

Basset,  bas'set,  re.  (Geol.)  Emergence  of  strata 
at  the  surface. — v.i.  To  crop  out. —a.  Inclined 
upward.  [OF.,  dim.  of  bas,  low.]  —  Bas'seting,  re. 
Upward  direction  of  a  vein  or  stratum. 

Bast,  bast,  re.  Inner  bark  of  the  lime  tree;  matting, 
cordage,  etc.,  made  of  the  bark.  [AS.  bsest,  lime 
tree;  Ic.,  Sw.,  Dan.,  and  G.  bast,  bast.l 

Bastard,  bas'terd,  re.  An  illegitimate  child;  an  infe¬ 
rior  qualitv  of  brown  sugar;  mold  for  draining  su¬ 
gar. —  a.  Illegitimate;  spurious;  adulterate.  [OF., 
the  son  of  a  bast  (not  of  a  bed),  fr.  bast,  bat,  pack- 
saddle.]  —  Bas'tardize,  -Iz,  v.  t.  [  bastardized  (-Izd ), 
-izixo.]  To  make  or  prove  to  be,  etc.  —  Bas'tardy, 
-ter-dY,  re.  State  of  being,  etc.;  illegitimacy. 

Baste,  bast,  v.  t.  To  beat ;  to  cudgel ;  to  sprinkle 


sfin,  cube,  full ;  moon,  foot;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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flour  and  salt  and  drip  butter  or  fat  on,  as  on  meat 
in  roasting.  Tic.  beysta,  to  beat.] 

Bastile,  bas-tel',  n.  Grig.,  a  wooden  tower  used  in 
warfare  •  any  tower  or  fortification  ;  esp.  an  old 
fortification  in  Paris,  used  as  a  state  prison,  but  de¬ 
molished  in  1780.  [OF.  bastille,  fr.  bastir,  tobuild.] 
Bastinade,  bas-tY-nad',  -nado,  -na'do,  n.  A  beating  or 
cudgeling;  esp.  the  Chinese  and  Turkish  punish¬ 
ment  of  beating  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.  —  r.  t.  To 
beat  with  a  cudgel,  esp.  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
[Sp.,  bastonada,  fr.  boston,  baton,  stick.] 


Batch,  bach,  n.  The  quantity  of  bread  baked  at  one 
time;  any  business  dispatched  at  once;  any  quantity 
of  things  so  united  as  to  have  like  qualities.  [ME. 
bacche,  a  baking,  fr.  AS.  bac.au,  to  bake.] 

Bate,  bat,  r.  t.  To  lessen;  to  abate;  to  allow  by  way 
of  deduction.  [Fr.  abate.]  —  Ba'ting,  p.  pr.  used  as 
prep.  With  the  exception  of;  excepting. 

Bateau,  bat-o',  n.;pl.  Bateaux,  bat-oz'.  Alight  boat. 
[F.;  AS.  bat.)  —  Bateau  bridge.  A  floating  bridge 
supported  by  bateaux. 

Bath,  bath,  n. ;  pi.  Baths,  biithz.  A  place  to  bathe  in; 
act  of  exposing  the  body  to  water  or  vapor.  ( Chem .) 
A  medium,  as  heated  sand,  through  which  heat  is 
applied  to  a  body.  [AS.hastb.] —  A  Hebrew  measure. 
—  Bath'-brick,  n.  A  brick  made  of  calcareous  earth 
for  cleaning  metal.  —  Bathe,  bathe,  v.  t.  [bathed 
(hatful ),  bathing.]  To  wash  by  immersion;  to  mois¬ 
ten  with  a  liquid.  —  v.  i.  To  be,  or  lie,  in  a  bath;  to 
immerse. — w.  A  bath.  — Bath'er,  n.  —  Bath'ing  tub, 
w.  A  vessel  for  bathing. 

Bathos,  ba'thos,  n.  (Rhet.)  A  ludicrous  descent 
from  the  elevated  to  tlie  mean.  [Gr.,  depth.] 

Bating.  See  under  Bate. 

Baton,  bii-tox',  Batoon,  ba-toon',  n.  A  staff  or  trun¬ 
cheon.  (Her.)  A  bar  on  an  escutcheon,  denoting 
bastardy.  [F.  baton.) 

Batrachian,  ba-tra'kY-an,  a.  Pert,  to  animals  of  the 
frog  tribe.  [Gr  .  bat.rachos,  frog.] 

Battalia,  Battalion,  Battel.  See  under  Battle. 

Batten,  bat'n,  v.  t.  [battened  (-tend),  -tenixo.] 
To  fatten;  to  fertilize,  as  land.  —  v.  i.  To  grow  fat, 
live  in  luxury.  [Ic.  batna,  to  grow  better;  Goth. 
( labatndn ,  to  profit.]  —  n.  A  narrow  piece  of  board, 
or  scantling;  the  movable  bar  of  a  loom.  —  r.  t.  To 
fasten  with  battens.  [F.  baton,  stick.]  —  Bat'tening, 
n.  Battens  fixed  to  walls  for  nailing  laths  to. 

Batter,  bat'ter,  ».  t.  [battered  (-tGrd),  -teri.no.]  To 
beat  repeatedly  and  with  violence  ;  esp.  to  attack 
with  artillery;  to  wear  with  beating  or  by  use.  —  n. 
(Cooker)/ .)  A  mixture  of  several  ingredients,  beaten 
up  with  some  liquid.  |  F.  battrc,ir.  L.  batere,bat- 
tie.re,  to  beat.]  —  Bat'tarer,  n.  —  Bat'tering-ram,  n. 
(Mil.)  An  engine  formerly  used  to  beat  down  the 
walls  of  besieged  places ;  a  blacksmith’s  hammer, 
suspended,  and  worked  horizontally.  —  Bat'tery, 
-ter-Y,  n.  Act  of  battering.  (Mil.)  Any  place  where 
cannon  are  mounted;  a  body  of  cannon  .taken  col¬ 
lectively.  (Elec.)  A  number  of  coated  jars,  con¬ 
nected,  to  be  charged  and  discharged  simultane¬ 
ously.  ( Gain.)  An  apparatus  for  generating  galvanic 
electricity.  (Law.)  Unlawful  beating  of  another. 

Batter,  Batster.  See  under  Bat. 

Batting,  bat'ting,  n.  Cotton  or  wool  in  sheets;  bat. 

Battle,  bat'tl,  n.  A  fight  between  enemies  or  oppos¬ 
ing  forces;  combat;  engagement.  —  v.  i.  [battled 
(bat'ld),  battling.]  To  contend  in  fight.  [OF. 
bataille,  a  fight,  also,  a  battalion,  fr.  L  .batalia,  fr.  ha¬ 


ter  e  for  bat nere,  to  beat.]  —  Bat'tlo  array,  -ar-ra'. 
Order  of  battle.  — ax,  -axe,  n.  (Mil.)  A  kind  of  ax 
formerly  used  as  a  weapon. — field,  n.  The  place 
where  a  battle  is  fought.  —  A  drawn  battle.  One  in 
which  neither  party  gains  a  victory.  —  A  pitched  b. 
One  in  which  the  armies  have  been  drawn  up  in 
form.  —  Battalia,  -tal'ya,  n.  Disposition  of  troops, 
brigades,  regiments,  battalions,  etc.,  as  for  action. 
[U.J  — Battalion,  -tttl'yun,  v.  A  body  of  infantry, 
containing  several  companies,  and  less  than  a  regi¬ 
ment.  [F.  batnillon,  fr.  Tt.  baft  ac/li one.) —  Battel, 
bat'tl,  n.  (Law.)  A  species  of  trial  in  which  one 
accused  of  felony  fought  with  his  accuser,  to  prove 
his  guilt  or  innocence. 

Battle-door,  bat'tl-dor,  n.  An  instrument  with  a 
handle  and  flat  board,  used  to  strike  a  shuttle-cock. 
r Corrupt,  fr.  Sp.  batldor  or  Provencal  batedor,  a  bat 
for  beating  clothes  in  washing.] 

Battlement,  bat'tl-ment,  n.  (Arch.)  An  indented 
parapet,  orig.  used  on 
fortifications.  [OF.  bas- 
tillement,  fr.  bastiller,  to 
fortify,  fr.  bastir,  to 
build.] 

Battue,  bat'too,  n.  Act  of 
beating  woods,  etc.,  for 
game  ;  the  game  itself. 

[F.,fr.  hattre ,  to  beat.] 

Baubee,  Bawbee,  baw-be', 
n.  A  half-penny.  [Scotch 
corrup.  of  F.  bas-billon,  Battlement, 

base  bullion  or  coin.] 

Bauble,  Bawble,  baw'bl,n.  A  trifling  piece  of  finery: 
a  gew-gaw.  —  A  fool’s  bauble.  A  short  stick  with  a 
head  and  ass’s  ears  carved  on  it.  [F.  babiole,  It.  bab- 
bola,  a  child’s  toy;  LL.  babidus,  foolish.] 

Bauxite,  Beauxite,  bok'sit,  ».  (Min.)  A  ferruginous 
hydrate  of  alumina,  used  in  preparing  aluminium 
and  alumina,  and  for  lining  furnaces  exposed  to  in¬ 
tense  heat. 

Bawd,  bawd,  n.  One  who  keeps  a  brothel,  and  con¬ 
ducts  criminal  intrigues.  —  ?>.  i.  To  procure  women 
for  lewd  purposes.  [OF.  band.,  buhl,  gay,  wanton, 
OHG.  bald,  bold.] —  Bawd'ily,  adn.  Obscenely; 
lewdly.  —  Bawd'iness,  n.  —  Bawd'ry, -rT,  n.  Prac¬ 
tice  or  procuring  women,  etc.;  obscenity;  illicit  in¬ 
tercourse.  —  Bawd'y,  a.  Obscene;  filthy;  unchaste. 

—  Bawd'y-house,  n.  A  house  of  prostitution. 

Bawl,  bawl,  v.  i.  [bawled  (bawld),  bawling.]  To 

cry  with  vehemence.  —  v.  t.  To  proclaim  by  outcry. 

—  n.  A  loud,  prolonged  crv.  [Ic.  baula,  to  low,  to 
bellow,  Sw.  hala.)  —  Bawl'ei .  n. 

Bay,  ba,  a.  Red  or  reddisn,  inc-.ining  to  a  chestnut 
color.  [OF.  bai,  L.  badius.)  —  Bay'ard,  -ard,  ».  A 
horse  of  a  bay  color;  any  horse. 

Bay,  ba,  n.  An  inlet  of  the  sea.  (Arch.)  A  division 
in  the  arrangement  of  a  building  ;  an  inclosed 
dace  in  a  barn,  for  hay.  [F.  bate,  L.  baia,  inlet, 
larbor.]  —  Bay'win7dow,  n.  (Arch.)  A  projecting 
window,  forming  a  bay  or  recess;  bow-window.— 
Bay'salt,  n.  Salt  obtained  from  sea-water. 

Eay,  ba,  n.  The  laurel  tree  ;  pi.,  an  honorary  crown, 
anciently  made  of  laurel  branches.  [F.  baie,  U. 
bacca,  a  berry.]  —  Bay'berry,  -ber-rY,  n.  The  fruit 
of  the  laurel  tree;  the  wax-myrtle,  or  its  fruit. — 
-rum,  -water,  n.  Fragrant  liquor  distilled  from 
bay  leaves.  — tree,  n.  A  species  of  laurel. 

Bay,  ba,  n.  Act  of  facing  an  antagonist  when  escape 
is  impossible.  —  v.  i.  To  bark,  as  a  dog,  at  his  game. 

—  v.  t.  To  bark  at.  [F.  abbayer,  fr.  L.  ad  and.  bau- 
bari,  to  yelp.] 

Bayonet,  ba'o-net,  n.  (Mil.)  A  dagger  fitted  upon  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun.  —  v.  t.  To  stab  with,  or  drive  by, 
etc.  [Fr.  Bayonne,  France,  where  they  were  made.] 

Bayou,  bi'oo,  n.  The  outlet  of  a  lake;  a  channel  for 
water.  [F.  boi/au,  a  gut,  bowel.) 

Bazaar,  Bazar,  bu-ziir',  n.  In  the  East,  a  market-place, 
or  assemblage  of  shops;  a  hall  or  suite  of  rooms  for 
the  sale  of  goods.  [Per.  bazar.] 

Bdellium,  del'yum,  n.  A  resinous  exudation  from 
an  Oriental  tree.  [Gr.  bdellion,  Heb.  b'dolakh.) 

Be-,  prefix,  has  sometimes  an  intensive  force,  ns  be. 
sprinkle.  Prefixed  to  nouns  or  adjectives,  it  often 
has  the  meaning  to  make,  and  transforms  them  into 
verbs  :  thus  Bedim,  Befool,  mean  to  make  dim. 
to  make  a  fool  of.  Sometimes  it  has  the  meaning  of 
by,  as  beside.  For  words  beginning  with  Be-  not 
found  in  this  vocabulary,  see  the  original  word:  thus, 
for  Bedaub,  Bedim,  etc.,  see  Daub,  Dim,  etc. 

Be,  v.  i.  and  auxiliary,  [imp.  was  ;  p.  p.  been  ;  p.  pr. 
and  vb.  n.  being. J  To  exist  logically,  or  actually; 
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to  exist  in  some  particular  state  or  relation:  to  pass 
from  one  state  to  another;  to  become.  [AS.  boon, 
\V.  boil,  Ij.  fore,  Gr.  phucin,  Skr.  bhu,  to  be.]  — Ber¬ 
ing.  n.  Existence,  state,  condition;  anything  ex¬ 
isting.  —  Lot  be.  To  let  alone,  leave  untouched.  —  He 
it  so.  Suppose  it  to  be  so;  let  it  be  so. 

Beach,  bech,  n.  A  sandy  or  pebbly  shore:  strand.— 
r.  t.  To  run  upon  a  beach.  ISw .backe,  I)an.  bakke, 
rising  ground,  1c.  bakki,  a  ridge.] 

Beacon,  be'kn,  n.  A  fire  to  signal  an  enemy’s  ap¬ 
proach.  (  Naut.)  A  signal  or  mark  near  the  shore, 
or  in  shoal  water,  to  guide  mariners.  That  which 
warns  of  danger.  —  v.  t.  [beaconed  (be'knd), 
-com. vc.]  Togive light  to, asa  beacon.  [AS. beacen.] 

—  Bea'conage,  n.  Money  paid  to  maintain,  etc. 

Bead,  bed,  n.  A  little  ball,  to  be  strung  on  a  thread, 

and  worn  for  ornament,  or  for  counting  prayers, 
etc.;  any  small  globular  body.  —  v.t.  To  ornament 
with  beads.  [ME.  beclr.  head,  AS.  bed,  prayer,  fr. 
bii/itnn,  to  pray.]  —  Bead'ing,  n.  (  Arch.)  A  molding 
in  imitation  of'  beads.  A  preparation  to  make  liquor 
hang  in  drops  on  the  surface  of  a  glass  vessel. — 
Bead'-proof,  a.  So  strong  that,  when  shaken,  bub¬ 
bles  will  remain  on  the  surface,  — said  of  spirituous 
liquors.  —  Boad'y,  a.  Resembling  beads  ;  small, 
round,  and  glistening.  —  Bead'-roll,  -rol,  n.  (Rom. 
Cath.  Church.)  A  list  of  those  for  whom  prayers 
are  to  be  counted  off_on  beads;  a  catalogue  in  gen¬ 
eral.  —  Beadsman,  bedz'man,  n.  ;  pi.  Beadsmen. 
One  employed  in  praying,  who  drops  ahead  at  each 
prayer.  —  Bead'house,  Bede'house,  n.  A  home  for 
poor  persons,  who  must  pray  for  the  soul  of  the 
founder;  an  alms-house. 

Beadle,  be'dl,  n.  A  messenger  or  crier  of  a  court;  an 
officer  in  a  university,  who  precedes  processions ; 
an  inferior  parish  officer.  [OF.  bedel,  MUG.  hiite.l, 
a  beadle  ;  s.  rt.  AS.  bead  an,  to  bid,  proclaim.]  — 
Bear  dle-ship,  n.  Office  of.  etc. 

Boagle,  be'gl,  n.  A  small  hound,  used  in  hunting 
hares.  [E.J 

Beak,  bek,  n.  The  bill  or  nib  of  a  bird,  turtle,  etc.; 
anything  pointed  or  projecting  like  a  beak.  [F.  bee, 
IAj.  beccus;  Armor  .bek,  a  beak,  Ga.  beic,  W.  pvg.\  — 
Beaked,  bekt,  a.  Having,  or  formed  like,  etc. 

Beakor,  bek'Sr,  n.  A  large  drinking-cup  or  vessel. 
[OS.  bikeri;  LL.  bicarium,  fr.  Gr.  bikos,  a  wine  jar.] 

Beam,  bem,  n.  Any  large,  long  piece  of  timber;  a 
main  timber  of  a  Building,  ship,  loom,  plow,  etc.; 
the  part  of  a  balance,  from  which  the  scales  hang; 
pole  of  a  carriage;  shank  of  an  anchor;  a  collection 
of  parallel  rays  from  a  luminous  body.  —  v.  t. 
[beamed  (bemd),  beaming.]  To  send  forth;  to  emit. 

—  v.  i.  To  emit  rays  of  light;  to  shine.  [AS.  beam, 
tree,  ray  of  light,  OI1G.  pawn,  a  tree.]  —  Beam'y, 
a.  Emitting  rays  of  light;  radiant;  resembling  a 
beam  in  size  and  weight;  massy.  —  Beam'less,  a.  — 
Beam'bird,  n.  The  spotted  fly-catcher.  —  -engine, 
-en'jin,  n.  A  steam-engine  transmitting  power  by  a 
working  beam.  See  Steam-engine. 

Bean,  ben,  n.  A  leguminous  plant,  and  its  seed. 
[AS.]  —  Bean'-fly,  n.  A  fly  found  on  bean  flowers. 
— goose,  n.  A  migratory  goose,  feeding  on  beans. 

Bear,  bar,  v.  t.  [imp.  bohe  (formerly  babe);  p.p. 
bows,  bokne;  p.  pr.&vb.n.  bearing.]  Tosupportor 
sustain,  convey;  to  possess  and  use;  to  carry,  wear; 
to  entertain  ;  to  endure,  tolerate,  suffer;  to  be  an¬ 
swerable  for;  to  carry  on,  or  maintain  ;  to  admit  or 
be  capable  of  ;  to  behave,  act ;  to  supply  with  ;  to 
bring  forth,  give  birth  to.  —  v.  i.  To  produce,  be 
fruitful;  to  press;  to  take  effect;  to  Be  situated, 
with  respect  to  something  else;  to  relate  or  refer  to. 
FAS.  beran,  Goth,  bairan,  L.ferre,  Gr.  pherein,  Skr. 
bhri.] — To  bear  away,  or  up.  ( Naut .)  Tochange  the 
course  of  a  ship,  and  make  her  run  Before  the  wind. 

—  To  b.  back.  To  retreat.  —  To  b.  down  upon.  ( Naut.) 
To  drive  or  tend  to. —  To  b.  off.  (Naut.)  To  steer 
away  from  land  or  another  vessel.  —  Tob.up.  To 
stand  firm. —  To  b.  upon.  To  act  or  be  in  position  to 
act,  upon. —  To b.  ivith.  To  endure;  to  be  indulgent 
to. —  To  b.  a  hand.  (Naut.)  To  assist;  to  make  haste, 
be  quick.  —  To  b.  date.  To  be  dated.  —  To  b.  down. 
To  overwhelm  or  crush  by  force.  —  To  b.  out.  To 
maintain  and  support  to  the  end. —  To  b.  throia/h. 
To  conduct  or  manage.  —  Bear'able,  a.  Endurable. 

—  Bear'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  etc.  :  one  who 
assists  in  carrying  a  Body  to  the  grave.  (Com.)  One 
who  holds  a  check,  note,  draft,  etc.,  for  the  payment 
of  money.  —  Bear'ing,  n.  Manner  in  which  one 
bears  himself;  deportment;  situation  of  an  object, 
with  respect  to  another  object;  relation;  influence; 
tendency;  act  of  giving  birth.  (Arch.)  Span  of  a 
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beam,  rafter,  etc.  (Her.)  An  emblem  or  charge  in 
an  escutcheon.  (Mach.)  The  part  in  contact  with 
which  a  journal  moves;  part  of  a  shait  or  axle  in 
contact  with  supports. 

Bear,  bar,  n.  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Ursus;  a  brutal, 
roughly-behaved  per¬ 
son.  (Stock  E.rchata/e.) 

One  who  contracts  tc 
deliver,  at  some  future 
time,  stocks  which  he 
does  not  o  w  n,  a  n  d 
therefore  seeks  to  pull 
down;  their  value,  — 
opp.  to  a  bull,  who  con¬ 
tracts  to  take  stocks, 
and  seeks  to  raise  their 
value.  (Astron.)  One 
of  two  constellations 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Hear,  or  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor.  —  v.  t. 

|  beared  (bard),  bearing.]  To  depress  the  value  of 
(stocks);  to  depreciate  by  alarming  rumors.  [AS. 
and  Ic.  hern,  Skr.  bhalla,  a  bear.]  —  Bear'ish,  a. 
Unde  ;  violent.  —  Bear'baiting,  -bat'ing,  n.  The 
sport  of  causing  bears  to  tight  with  dogs. --garden, 
n.  A  place  where  bears  are  kept  for  sport;  a  turbu¬ 
lent  assembly.  — skin,  n.  The  skin  of  a  bear;  a 
coarse,  shaggy  cloth. — ward,  n.  A  keeper  of  bears. 

—  Bear's'-foot,  n.  (Hot.)  A  species  of  hellebore. — 
-grease,  n.  The  fat  of  a  bear,  used  in  pomatum. 

Beard,  herd,  n.  The  hair  on  the  chin  and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  face  ;  the  long  hairs  on  a  plant ;  the 
awn.  —  v.  1.  To  seize  or  pull  by  the  beard  ;  to  set  at 
defiance.  [AS.]  —  Beard'ed,  —  Beard  ''less,  a. 

Beast,  best,  a.  A  four-footed  animal;  a  brute;  a  de¬ 
graded  or  brutal  man.  [OF.  beste,  F.  bete,  ],.  bestia.] 

—  Beast'linoss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  beastly; 
brutality;  filthiness.  —  Beast 'ly,  -IT,  Bestial,  best'- 
yal,  a.  Pert.  to.  having  the  form  or  nature  of,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  a  beast  ;  filthy  ;  carnal  ;  depraved.  — 
Beast'liness,  n  —  Bestiality,  -yal'T-tY,  n.  Brutism; 
beastliness;  unnatural  connection  with  a  beast. — 
Bea'tialize,  v.  t.  To  make  bestial.  —  Bes'tially,  adv. 

Beat,  bet.r.t.  [beat;  BEATor beaten;  beating.]  To 
strike  repeatedly,  pound,  maul,  drub  ;  to  break  or 
form  by  beating;  to  scour  or  range  over;  to  overcome 
in  contest,  conquer,  vanquish;  to  indicate  by  beat¬ 
ing  a  drum.  —  v.  i.  To  strike  repeatedly;  to  throb, 
pulsate;  to  comcor  act  with  violence;  to  be  in  agita¬ 
tion  or  doubt.  (Naut.)  To  sail  against  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind.  —  To  brat  about.  To  try  to  find.  — 
To  b.  up  for.  To  go  about  to  enlist  men  for  the  ar¬ 
my. —  To  be  b.  out.  To  be  extremely  fatigued. — 
Tob.  time.  To  measure  or  regulate  time  in  music 
by  motion  of  hand  or  foot.  —  To  b.  up.  To  attack 
suddenly.  —  Beat,  n.  A  stroke  ;  blow  ;  a  recurring 
stroke;  pulsation.  (Mus.)  The  rise  or  fall  of  the 
hand  or  foot,  in  regulating  time ;  a  transient  grace- 
tone,  struck  immediately  before  the  one  it  orni 
ments.  A  course  frequently  gone  over;  a  place  of 
habitual  resort.  —  a.  weary;  tired;  fatigued.  [AS. 
beatan,  to  beat.]  —  Beat'ing,  n.  Act  of  giving  blows; 
punishmentby  blows;  pulsation;  throbbing.  (Naut.) 
Sailing  against  the  wind  by  tacks.  —  Beaten,  bet'n, 
p.  a.  Smoothed  by  beating;  worn  by  use.  —  Beat'er, 
n.  One  who,  etc.;  an  instrument  for  pounding. 

Beatify,  be-at'T-fi,  v.  t.  [beatified  (-fid),  -eying.] 
To  pronounce  or  regard  as  happy.  (Rom.  Cath. 
Church.)  To  declare  that  one  is  received  into  heaven. 
JL.  beatus,  happy,  and  facere,  factum,  to  make.]  — 
Beatific,  -n-tif'ik,  -tif'ical,  a.  Imparting  or  complet¬ 
ing  blissful  enjoyment.  —  Beatif'ically,  adv. —  Beat'- 
ifica'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  (Rom.  Cath.  Church.) 
An  act  of  the  pope  declaring  a  person  beatified  after 
death.  —  Beat'itude,  -tad,  n.  Felicity  of  the  highest 
kind;  pi.  the  declarations  of  blessedness  made  by 
our  Savior  in  regard  to  particular  virtues. 

Beau,  bo,  n.;  pi.  F.  Beaux,  Ii.  Beaus,  bfiz.  A  man  of 
dress;  a  dandy;  a  fine,  gay  man;  a  lady’s  attendant 
or  suitor.  [F.  beau,  bel,  fem.  belle,  fine,  Beautiful,  fr. 
],.  bellus,  fr. bonus, benus,  good.]  —  Beau'ish,  a.  Like 
a  beau;  foppish.  —  Beau'jolais.  -zho-la,  n.  A  light 
red  Burgundy  wine.  —  Beau  ideal,  -i-de'al.  A 
conception  of  perfect  or  consummate  beauty.  [F., 
beautiful  ideal.]  —  Beau  monde,  -moNd'.  The  fash¬ 
ionable  world.  [F.,fine  world.]  —  Bel-esprit,  hel'es- 
pre',  n. ;  pi.  Beaux-ksrrits,  bo-zes-pre'.  A  fine 
genius;  a  man  of  wit.  [F.]  —  Belle,  bel,  n.  A  young 
lady,  beautiful  and  admired.  —  Belles  lettre3,  bel- 
let'tCr,  n.  pi.  Polite  or  elegant  literature,  esp.  poet¬ 
ry  and  rhetoric.  [F.] 
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Beauty,  bu'tY,  n.  An  assemblage  of  graces  or  pleas¬ 
ing  qualities:  a  particular  grace,  feature,  excellence, 
etc.;  a  beautiful  person, esp.  a  beautiful  woman.  [F. 
beautS,  fr.  bean.]  —  Beauteous,  -tT-us,  a.  Very 
handsome;  beautiful.  —  Beau'teously,  adv.  —  BeauA 
teousness,  n.  —  Beau'tiful,  -tl-lul,  a.  Handsome; 
jiretty.  —  Beau'tifully,  adv.  —  B'eau'tifulness,  n.  — 
Beau'tify,  v.  1.  [beautified  (-fid),  -eying.]  To 
make  beautiful;  to  adorn;  ornament;  embellish. — 
?•.?'.  To  become  beautiful.  —  Beau'tifier,  -fi-er,  n. 
One  who,  or  that  which,  etc.—  Beau'ty  spot.  A 
patch  or  spot  placed  on  the  face  to  heighten  beauty. 

Beaver,  be'ver,  n.  An  amphibious,  rodent  quadru¬ 
ped;  its  fur;  a  hat  made  of  the  fur  ;  a  cloth,  some¬ 
times  felted,  for  making  overcoats,  hats,  etc.  [AS. 
befer.]  —  Part  of  a  helmet  which  the  wearer  could 
raise  or  lowerto  eat  and  drink.  [F.  baviere,  a  child’s 
bib,  fr. barer,  to  slaver.] 

Bebeerine,  Bebirine,  Bibirine,  bp-be'rin.n.  (Chem.)  An 
alkaloid  from  the  bark  of  the  bebeeru,  bibiru,  or 
green-heart  tree  of  Guiana;  it  is  tonic,  antiperiodic, 
and  febrifuge,  and  is  a  substitute  for  quinine. 

Becalm,  Bechance,  Becharm,  etc.  See  Be -,2>rcjix. 

Became.  See  Become. 

Because,  be-kawz',  conj.  By  or  for  the  cause  that;  for 
the  reason  that.  [ By  and  cause.] 

Beche  deMer,  bash'de-mar',  n.  The  sea-slug;  trepang, 
a  Chinese  culinary  delicacy.  [F.,  lit.  a  seaspade.] 

Beck,  bek,  n.  A  significant  noa,  or  motion  of  the 
head  or  hand.  —  v.  i.  To  make  a  nod  or  sign.  —  v.  t. 
To  notify  or  call  by,  etc.;  to  intimate  a  command 
to.  [AS.  beacnian,  to  signify  by  a  sign,  fr.  beacen,  a 
sign.]  —  Beckon,  bek'n,  v.  i.  [beckoned  (bek'- 
nd),  -oning.1  To  make  a  sign  by  nodding,  etc. — 
v.  t.  To  make  a  significant  sign  to;  to  summon. 

Becket,  bek'et,  n.  (A aid.)  A  hook,  loopof  rope,  etc., 
to  confine  ropes,  spars,  etc.  A  spade  to  dig  turf. 

Become,  be-kum',  v.  i.  [imp.  became;  p.p.  become; 
becoming.]  To  pass  from  one  condition  to  another; 
to  enter  into  some  new  state. — v.t.  To  suit  or  be 
suitable  to,  be  congruous  with,  befit.  [AS.  becu- 
vian,  to  arrive,  befall,  fr.  be- and  cuman,  to  come.l  — 
Becom'ing,  a.  Appropriate  or  fit;  graceful;  be¬ 
fitting. —Becom'ingly,  adv.  —  Becom'ingness,  n. 

Bed,  n.  Something  to  sleep  or  rest  in  or  on;  matrimo¬ 
nial  connection  ;  marriage  ;  a  plat  of  ground  in  a 
garden;  bottom  of  a  body  of  water.  ( Geol .)  A 
layer,  seam,  or  stratum.  Place  on  which  anything 
rests.  —  v.  t.  To  place  in  a  bed;  to  plant  and  inclose 
or  cover;  to  put  in  a  place  of  rest  and  security.  —  v. 
i.  To  go  to  bed  ;  cohabit.  [AS.  bed,  bedd,  Goth. 
badi,  Ic.  bethr,  G.  bett,  a  bed.]  —  Bed'ding,  n.  Ma¬ 
terials  fora  bed,  for  man  or  beast.  {Geol.)  Posi¬ 
tion  of  layers,  etc.  —  Bed'rid,  -ridden,  -rid-n,o>.  Con¬ 
fined  to  the  bed  by  age  or  infirmity.  —  Bed'bug,  n, 
An  offensive  bug,  infesting  beds.  — chair,  n.  An 
adjustable  support  for  the  sick  in  bed. — chamber, 
n.  A  room  for,  etc.  — clothes,  -clothz,  n.  Sheets, 
blankets,  etc.,  for,  etc.  — fellow,  n.  One  who  sleeps 
with  another. — pan,  n.  A  warming  pan;  a  neces¬ 
sary  utensil  for  the  bedridden. - piece,  -plate,  n. 

{Mach.)  The  foundation-framing  or  block  ;  base¬ 
plate;  sole-plate. - quilt,  -kwilt,  n.  A  quilted  cov¬ 

ering  for,  etc.  — rite,  n.  Privilege  of  the  marriage- 

bed.  - room,  n.  An  apartment  for,  etc.  — side,  n. 

Side  of,  etc. — sore,  n.  {Me<L)  An  ulceration,  esp. 
on  the  back  and  hips,  caused  by  long  lying  in  bed. 

—  -stead,  -sted,  n.  Frame  for  supporting,  etc. 
-tick,  n.  A  cloth  case,  to  inclose  the  materials  of, 
etc. — time,  n.  Hour  for  going  to  bed.  —  Bed  of 
justice.  ( F.  Hist.)  A  visit  of  the  king  to  a  refrac¬ 
tory  parliament  to  cause  his  decrees  to  be  registered, 

—  so  called  from  his  occupying  a  throne  (called  lit, 
bed).  —  To  be  brought  to  b.  To  be  confined  in  child¬ 
birth.  —  To  make  the  b.  To  put  it  in  order.  — From 
b.  and  board.  {Law.)  Separation  by  partial  divorce, 
without  dissolving  the  bands  of  matrimony. 

Bedevil,  be-dev'l,  v.  t.  To  throw  into  utter  confusion, 
as  if  by  evil  spirits. 

Bedlam,  bed'lam,  n.  A  madhouse  ;  scene  of  uproar. 

—  adj.  Pert,  to,  or  fit  for,  etc.  [Corrup.  fr.  Hospital 
of  St.  Alary  of  Bethlehem,  in  London,  afterwards  an 
insane  asylum.]  —  Bed'lamite,  -it,  n.  A  madman. 

Bedouin,  bed'oo-en,  n.  One  of  the  nomad  Arab  tribes 
of  Arabia  and  Africa.  [  F.,  fr.  Ar.  badw,  wandering.] 

Bee,  be,  n.  {Fntom.)  Afour-winged  insect  that  makes 
wax  and  honey;  an  assemblage  to  labor  for  others. 
[Amer.)  .  pi.  { Naut .)  Pieces  of  plank  bolted  to  the 
outer  end  of  the  bowsprit.  [AS.  bed,  bi,  Ic.  btf, 
OIIG.  pia,  Skr.  bha. J  —  Bee  -bread,  -bred,  n.  A 
brown,  bitter  substance,  the  pollen  of  flowers,  col¬ 


lected  by  bees,  as  food  for  their  young.  — eater,  -et'- 
gr,  n.  A  bird  that  feeds  " 

on  bees. - glue,  -glu,  n. 

The  soft,  unctuous  mat¬ 
ter  which  cements  the.' 
combs  and  closes  up  the 
cells  of  bees;  propolis.— 

-hive,  n.  The  case  or  box 
in  which  domestic  bees 
dwell  and  store  honey.  ...  .  .  ~ 

--line,  n.  The  shortest  Working  Bee. 

line  from  point  to  point,  as  the  bee  flies. — master 
n.  One  who  keeps  bees. — moth,  w.  A  moth  whose 
eggs  produce  larvae  mischievous  in  beehives.— Bees'- 
wax,  n.  The  wax  which  bees  secrete  and  build 
cells  from. — wing,  n.  The  second  crust  formed  in 
wine,  esp.  port,  alter  long  keeping. 

Beech,  bech,  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Fagus.  [AS.  hoc, 
bece,  Ic.  and  Sw.  bok,  I),  bevk,  G.  bitche ;  L .fagus.]— 
Beechen,  bech'n,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  pert,  to,  the 
wood  or  bark  of,  etc.  —  Beech'mast,  n.  The  nuts  of, 
etc.  — oil,  n.  An  oil  expressed  from  the  mast. 


1,  neck  ;  2,  shaking-piece;  I  10,  round;  11,  leg:  12, 
chine;  4,  ribs  ;  5,  clod;  |  foot ;  10,  udder  ;  14,  shin; 
B,  brisket ;  7,  flank  ;  8,  I  15,  cheek, 
loin,  sirloin  ;  9,  rump  ;  i 

Beef,  bef,  n.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Bos,  including 
the  bull,  cow,  and  ox,  in  their  full-grown  state;  the 
flesh  of  bovine  animals,  when  killed.  —  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  consisting  of  the  flesh  of,  etc.  — Beeves,  bevz,  n. 
pi.,  when  the  animals  are  meant.  [F.  boeuf,  ox, 
beef  (flesh),  L.  bos,  boi'is,  ox,  Gr.  bous,  Sp.  buey,  Pg. 
boy,  boi.]  —  Beef'-eater,  -et-er,  n.  One  who  eats  beef; 
a  iarge,  well-fed  person;  a  yeoman  of  the  guard,  in 
Eng.;  a  South  African  bird,  that  feeds  on  maggots 
hatched  under  the  skin  of  oxen,  antelopes,  etc.  — 
Beef'steak,  -stak,  n.  A  slice  of  beef  for  broiling. 

Been.  See  Be. 

Beer,  her,  n.  Fermented  liquor  made  from  malted 
grain,  with  hops  and  other  bitter  flavoring  matters; 
a  fermented  extract  of  the  roots,  etc.,  of  spruce,  gin¬ 
ger,  sassafras,  etc.  [AS.  bear,  Ic.  bior,  D.  &  G. 
bier.] —  Beery,  ber'I,  a.  Of,  or  resembling,  etc.; 
affected  by,  etc. 

Beet,  bet,  n.  A  plant  having  a  succulent  root  used  for 
food  and  for  making  sugar.  [AS.  bete,  L.  beta.] 

Beetle,  be'tl,  n.  A  heavy  mallet  or  wooden  hammer. 
[AS.  bytel,  fr.  beatan,' to  beat.]  ( Zool .)  A  coleop¬ 
terous  insect  having  four  wings,  the  outer  pair  be¬ 
ing  stiff  cases  to  cover  the  others  when  folded.  [AS. 
bitel,  betel,  fr.  bitan,  to  bite.]  A  machine  to  produce 
figured  fabrics  by  pressure  from  corrugated  rollers. 
—  v.  t.  To  produce  ornamental  figures  on. — v.  i. 
To  hang  or  extend  out;  to  jut.  — Bee'tle-browed, 
-browd,  a.  Having  prominent  brows.  —  -headed, 
-hed-ed,  a.  Having  a  head  like  a  beetle;  dull,  stupid. 

Befall,  be-fawK,  r.  t.  [ imp .  befell;  p.  p.  -fallen; 
-falling.]  To  happen  to,  occur  to.  —  v.i.  To  come 
to  pass,  happen.  [AS.  bejeallen.] 

Befogged,  be-fogd',  a.  Involved  in  a  fog:  having  the 
senses  obscured,  or  the  judgment  confused  or  un¬ 
duly  influenced. 

Before,  be-for',  prep.  In  front  of;  preceding  in  space, 
time,  dignity,  order,  right,  etc.;  in  presence  or  sight 
of;  facing;  in  the  power  of.  —  adv.  On  the  fore 
part;  in  front;  in  time  preceding;  already.  [AS. 
heforan,  fr.  be-  and. /bran,  fore,  before.]  —  Before 
hand,  adv.  In  a  state  of  anticipation;  by  way  of 
preparation  or  preliminary.  —  a.  In  comfortable 
financial  circumstances;  forehanded. — time,  adv. 
Of  old  time_;  formerly. 

Beg,  beg  or  ba,  n.  An  Oriental  governor  of  a  town, 
city,  or  district ;  a  bey.  [Turk,  beg,  pron.  bay.] 


Sm,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  £nd,  eve,  term ;  In,  Ice ;  Qdd,  tone,  6r ; 
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Beg,  beg.  v.  t.  [begged  (begd),  begging.]  To  ask 
earnestly,  with  humility  or  in  charity  ;  to  entreat, 
implore:  to  take  for  granted.  —  v.  i.  'To  ask  alms 
or  charity  :  to  practice  begging.  [AS.  bedecian ,  G. 
bcttcln.]  —  Beggar,  beg'ggr,  n.  One  who,  etc.:  one 
who  lives  by  begging,  a  mendicant,  —  v.  t.  [beg¬ 
gared  (-gerd),  -OARING.]  To  reduce  to  beggary, 
impoverish,  exhaust.  —  Beg'garly.  -IT,  a.  Extremely 
indigent;  mean;  poor.  — Beg'garliness,  «.  —  Beg> 
gary,  n. —  A  state  of  extreme  poverty. 

Beget,  be-get',  v.  i.  [begot  or  begat  ;  begot  or  be¬ 
gotten  ;  begetting.]  To  procreate,  as  a  fattier  or 
sire;  to  generate,  produce.  [AS.  begitan,  to  acquire, 
fr.  be-  and  gitan,  to  get.]  —  Beget'ter,  n. 

Begin,  be-gin',  v.  t.  [imp.  began  ;  p.  p.  begun  ;  be¬ 
ginning.]  To  have  an  original  or  first  existence; 
to  take  rise,  commence;  to  do  the  first  act,  take  the 
first  step.  —  v.t.  To  enter  on,  commence.  [AS.  on- 
ffinnan,  beginnan,  tr.ginnan ,  to  begin.] — Begin'ner, 
n.  One  who,  etc.:  esp.  an  inexperienced  practitioner: 
a  tyro.  —  Begin'ning,  n.  The  first  cause;  origin;  that 
which  is  first;  commencement;  the  rudiments,  first 
ground,  or  materials. 

Begone,  be-gon',  inter/.  Go  away;  depart. 

Begonia,  be-go'nT-ii,  n.  A  genus  of  ornamental  plants 
with  one-sided  leaves,  often  brightly  colored.  [Fr. 
Michel  Began.] 

Beguile,  bc-gil',  v.  t.  [beguiled  (-gild'),  beguiling.] 
To  delude  by  artifice,  impose  on  ;  to  cause  to  pass 
without  notice,  deceive,  cheat,  insnare.  [Prefix  bu- 
and OF. guiler,  fr.  guile,  guile.]—  Beguile'ment,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.;  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Beguil'er,  n. 

Beguin.  ba-gen'  or  beg' win,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  re¬ 
ligious  women,  in  the  Netherlands,  devoted  to  works 
of  charity.  [F.  ] 

Begum.  be/gum,Be'gaum,  gawm,  n.  In  India,  a  prin¬ 
cess  or  lady  of  high  rank. 

Behalf,  be-haf',  n.  Advantage;  interest;  support;  de¬ 
fense.  [AS.  heal/,  lit.  half,  also  side:  on  his  behalf 
=  on  his  side.] 

Behave,  be-hav',  v.  t.  [behaved  C-hSvd'),  behaving.] 
To  carry,  conduct,  bear,  —  used  reflexively.  —  v.  i. 
To  act ;  to  bear  or  carry  one’s  self.  [AS.  behsebban , 
to  surround,  restrain,  fr.  be-  and  habban,  to  have.]  — 
Behavior,  -hSv'ySr,  n.  Manner  of  behaving;  con¬ 
duct:  deportment. 

Behead,  be-hed',  v.  t.  To  sever  the  head  from,  de¬ 
capitate.  [AS.  beheafdian,  fr.  be-heafod ,  head.] 

Behemoth,  be'he-moth,  v.  An  animal  described  in 
Job,  xl.  15-24,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  hippopot¬ 
amus.  [IIeb.,p<.,  beasts,  here  great  beast.] 

Behest,  be-hest',  n.  Command  ;  injunction,  [be  and 
hest.] 

Behind,  bc-hlnd',  prep.  On  the  side  opp.  the  front; 
at  the  back  or  other  side  of;  left  at  a  distance  by; 
inferior  to.  —  ado.  In  the  rear;  backward  ;  remain¬ 
ing  ;  past.  [AS.  behind  an .]  —  Behind'hand,  a.  In 
arrear;  in  a  state  of  backwardness. 

Behold,  be-hold',  v.  t.  [beheld  (w.  p.  formerly  be¬ 
holden),  beholding.]  To  fix  the  eyes  upon;  to 
see  with  attention.  —  v.  i.  To  direct  the  eyes  to  an 
object;  to  look.  [AS.  behealdan,  to  hold,  guard,  ob¬ 
serve,  see.]  —  Beholden,  -hold'n,  p.  a.  Obliged; 
bound  in  gratitude;  indebted.  [The  old  p.  p.  of  be¬ 
hold,  used  in  the  primitive  sense  of  hold.]  —  Be¬ 
hold 'er.  n.  A  spectator.  —  Behold'ing,  a.  Obliged; 
under  obligation.  [Improperly  used  for  beholden.] 

Behoof,  be-hoof',  n.  Advantage;  profit;  benefit.  [AS. 
behof.]  —  Behoove,  -hove,  -hoov',  v.  t.  [behooved 
(-hoovd'),  -HOOViNG.l  To  be  necessary  for;  to  be  fit 
or  meet  for.  [AS.  behofian,  to  need.] 

bazh,  n.  Undyed  serge,  a  lady’s  dress  material. 

[F.] 

Being.  See  under  Be. 

Belabor,  be-la'bSr,  v.  t.  To  work  diligently  upon  ;  to 
beat  soundly,  cudgel. 

Belay,  be-la',  v.  t.  [belayed  (-lad'),  belaying.] 
(.Vaut.)  To  make  fast,  as  a  rope,  by  taking  turns 
with  it  round  a  pin,  etc.  [D.  beleggen.]  —  Belay'ing- 
pin,  n.  A  strong  pin  round  which  ropes  are  wound. 

Belch,  belch,  v.  t.  [belched  (belcht),  belching.] 
To  throw  up  from  the  stomach  with  violence  ;  to 
cruet;  to  eject  violently  from  within.  —  v.  i.  To 
eject  wind  from  the  stomach  ;  to  issue  violently. — 
n.  Act  of  belching;  eructation.  [AS.  beat  can.] 

Beldam,  -dame,  bel'dam,  n.  An  ugly  old  woman;  a 
hag.  (F.  belle  dame,  fair  lady,  useef  ironically.] 

Beleaguer,  be-le'ger,  v.  t.  [beleaguered  (-g5rd), 
-guering.]  To  surround  with  an  army  so  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  escape  ;  to  besiege,  blockade,  environ.  [D. 
bclegeren,  to  besiege,  fr  .leg  yen,  to  lay,  put,  place!] 


BeiOmnite,  be-lem'nlt,  n.  A  calcareous  fossil,  cylin¬ 
drical  and  hollow,  tapering  to  a  point;  the  thunder- 
stone.  [Gr.  belcmnites,  fr.  belemnon,  a  dart.] 

Bel  esprit.  See  under  Beau.  „ 

Belfry,  bel'frY,  n.  Grig.,  a  movable  tower,  erected  by 
oesiegers  for  attack  and  delense;  a  bell-tower;  a  cu- 
pola  or  turret,  or  room  in  a  tower,  for  a  bell.  [OF. 
bierfroit,  bele/reit,  AIIIG.  berc/rit,  watch-tower,  fr. 
berc,  protection,  and./Wt,  secure  place.] 

Belie  be-h'  t’.  (  [belied  (-lid'),  belying.]  To  give 
the  lie  to;  to  show  to  be  false;  to  give  a  false  account 
of;  to  slander,  counterfeit. 

Believe,  be-lev',  v.  t.  [believed  (-levd'),  -lievixg.] 
fo  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of,  place  confidence 
in,  credit. — v.  i.  To  have  a  firm  persuasion;  to 
think,  suppose.  [AS .  gel y fan,  yelejan.] —  Believ'er, 
n.  One  who,  etc.;  esp.,  one  who  believes  in  divine 
revelation.  —  Believ'able,  Belief,  -let'  n.  An  as¬ 
sent  of  mind  to  the  truth  of  a  declaration,  proposi¬ 
tion.  etc.;  thing  believed;  a  tenet,  or  body  of  tenets; 
credence;  trust;  faith;  confidence. 

Belike,  be-llk',  ado.  It  is  likely;  probably;  perhaps. 
Bell,  bel,  n.  A  hollow  metallic  vessel  which  rings 
when  struck  ;  anything  shaped  like  a  bell.  [AS. 
bella,  fr.  bell  an,  to  bellow,  resound.]  — Bells,  belz, 
n.  (Aunt.)  The  half-hours  of  the  watch,  indicated 
by  strokes  on  the  bell.  —  Bell'bird,  n.  A  bird  of 
lirazil,  also  one  of  ^Australia,  whose  notes  resemble 
hells,  —  -buoy,  bwooT,  or  boi,  n.  A  buoy  bearing  a 
bell,  which  is  rung  by  the  movement  of  tne  water. — 
-cot,  n.  A  covering  for  a  bell  on  buildings  having 
no  towers. — crank,  n.  A  bent  lever,  which  changes 
the  direction  of  motion,  used  to  ring  a 
bell.  — faced,  -fast,  a.  Having  the 
striking  surface  convex,  —  said  of 
hammers.  — flow'er,  n.  A  genus  of 
plants,  whose  flow'ers  resemble  little 
bells;  a  kind  of  apple. — found'or,  n. 

One  who  founds  or  casts  bells.  — 


-found'ery,  -found'ry,  n.  Place  where 

bells  are  cast. - hang'er,  n.  One 

who  puts  up  bells. - man,  n. 


Bell-crank. 

_  One  who  rings  a 

bell,  esp.  to  give  public  notice  in  the  streets;  a  watch¬ 
man.  — met'al,  n.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  tin, 
used  for  making  bells,  etc.  —  '-met'al  ore.  Sulphu- 
ret  of  tin,  containing  copper  pyrites.  —  -pull,  n.  A 
cord  or  knob,  for  ringing  a  bell,  —  -punch,  n.  An  in¬ 
strument  combining  a  punch  and  bell,  which  rings 
when  the  punch  perforates  a  paper,  as  a  record  of 
some  event,  as  of  the  receipt  of  a  passenger’s  fare. 
— ring'er,  n.  One  vdiose  business  it  is  to  ring  a 
bell.  —  wether,  -weth'er,  n.  The  sheep  leading  the 
flock,  with  a  bell  at  his  neck.— 7o  bear  away  the 
bell.  To  vrin  the  prize  at  a  race;  to  be  superior.  — 
To  bear  the  bell.  To  be  the  leader,  —  in  allusion  to  the 
bell-wTether,  or  the  leading  horse  of  a  team,  etc.  — 
To  bell  the  cat.  To  encounter  one  of  superior  force; 
—  fr.  the  fable  of  the  mice  resolving  to  put  a  bell  on 
the  cat.  —  To  curse  by  bell,  book,  and  candle.  A  form 
of  execration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Belladonna,  bePla-don'na,  n.  Deadly  nightshade, 
formerly  used  as  a  cosmetic.  [It.,  prop,  fine  lady.] 

Belle,  Belles-lettres.  See  under  Beau. 

Bellicose,  bel'lT-kos,  a.  Disposed  to  contention; 
pugnacious.  [L.  bellicosus,  fr.  helium,  war.] — Bel¬ 
ligerent,  -lij'Sr-ent,  a.  Waging  v’ar;  tending  to, 
or  disposed  for,  war.  — n.  A  nation,  power,  or  state, 
carrying  on  wTar.  [L.  gerere,  to  wage.]  —  Bellip'o- 
tent,  a.  Powerful  in  war.  [L.  jtotens,  powerful.] 

Bellow,  bel'lo,  v.  i.  To  make  a  hollowr,  loud  noise,  as 
a  bull;  to  bawl,  vociferate,  clamor,  roar.  — n.  A  loud 
outcry.  [AS.  bellun.] 

Bellows,  bei'lus,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  An  instrument  to 
propel  air  through  a  tube.  [AS.  bselig,  bag  J  —  Eel'- 
lows-fish,  n.  A 
fish  having  a 
long  tubular 
snout,  like  bel- 
low's-pipe;  the 
trumpet-fish. 

Bel'luine,  bel'- 
lu-In,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  like,  a 
beast;  brutal. 

TL .  bell  ua, 
beast.] 

Belly,  bel'lY,  n. 

Tne  part  of 
the  body  con-  Bellows-fish. 

taining  the  bow'els,  or  intestines;  the  abdomen;  any 
thing  resembling  the  belly  in  protuberance  or  cav- 


shu,  Chbe,  full ;  moon,  fobt ;  cowr,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxboN,  chair,  get. 
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ity. —  v.  i.  To  swell  and  become  protuberant.  (AS, 
heir),  bselig,  bag,  belly_;  D.  and  Sw.  balg ,  Ga.  bolg, 
beily.] — Bel'lyache,  -ak,  n.  Pain  in  the  bowels. — 
-band,  n.  A  bund  around  the  belly  of  a  horse  ;  a 
girth.  — boards,  bbrdz,  n,  pi.  Swiss  deals,  used  for 
sounding-boards  of  musical  instruments.  —  Bel'ly- 
ful,  -fill,  7i.  As  much  as  tills  the  stomach,  or  satisfies 
hunger. 

Belong,  bc-long',  v.  i.  [belonged  (-longd'),  belong¬ 
ing.]  To  be  the  property,  concern,  or  proper  business 
of;  to  appertain;  to  be  a  part  of,  or  connected  with; 
to  be  native  to,  or  to  have  a  legal  residence.  [D. 
belangen ,  to  concern.]  — Belong'ing,  n.  That  which 
pertains  to  one,  as  a  quality-  or  endowment. 

Beloved,  as  a  pt.  be-luvd^,  as  an  adj.  bc-luv'ed. 
Greatly  loved;  dear  to  the  heart. 

Below,  be-lo',  prep.  Under  in  place;  beneath;  not  so 
high;  inferior  to  in  rank,  excellence,  or  dignity; 
unworthy  of;  unbefitting.  —  adv.  In  a  lower  place; 
beneath;  on  the  earth,  as  opp.  to  the  heavens;  in 
hell,  or  the  regions  of  the  dead;  in  a  court  of  infe¬ 
rior  jurisdiction,  [ty-  and  low.  1 

Belt,  belt,  > i.  That  which  engirdles,  restrains,  or  con¬ 
fines;  a  band  or  girdle.  —  v.  1.  To  encircle  as  witli  a 
belt;  to  encompass.  [  AS.  belt,  Ic.  be.lti,  Ir.  and  Ga. 
bait,  L.  balteus.] — Belt'ing,  n.  Material  of  which 
belts  arc  made;  belts  taken  collectively. 

Beluga,  be-1  u'gu,  n.  A  fish  of  the  dolphin  family, 
from  which  isinglass  and  caviare  are  obtained. 
[Russ,  bieluga,  iv.hicb/i,  white.] 

Belvedere,  bel-ve-der',  n.  (It.  Arch.)  A  small  struc¬ 
ture  on  the  top  of  an  edifice,  partly  open  to  the  air. 
A  summer-house.  [It.,  lit.  a  beautiful  sight,  from 
belli),  bel ,  beautiful,  and  red  ere,  to  see.] 

Bemoan,  be-mBii',  v.  t.  [bemoaned  (-mSnd'),  be- 
moaning.]  To  express  deep  grief  for,  by  moaning; 
to  lament,  bewail. 

Bench,  bench,  n.  A  long  seat;  a  work-table;  the  seat 
forjudges  in  court;  persons  who  sit  as  judges;  the 
court;  a  collection  of  dogs,  usually  placed  on  benches, 
for  exhibition.  [AS.  bene,  I).  and  G.  bank,  Ic.  bekkr 
for  benkr,  Sw.  and  Dan.  bank.]  —  Bench'er,  n.  A 
senior  member  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court;  an  al¬ 
derman  of  a  corporation.  —  Bench'-mark  n.  (Lend¬ 
ing.)  A  mark  along  a  line  of  survey  indicating  a 
point  in  a  series  of  levels. — show,  n.  An  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  dogs.- — war' rant,  n.  (Law.)  A  process  is¬ 
sued  by  a  court  against  one  guilty  of  contempt,  or 
indicted  for  crime. 

Bend,  bend,  v.  t.  [bended  or  bent  ;  bending.]  To 
crook  by  straining;  to  curve;  to  turn  out  of  the  direct 
course  to  some  certain  point;  to  incline  or  exercise 
closely  or  with  interest;  to  exert;  to  apply;  to  ren¬ 
der  submissive,  subdue.  (Navt.)  To  fasten,  as  one 
rope  to  another,  or  as  a  sail  to  its  yard. — v.  i.  To 
be  moved  orstrained  out  of  a  straight  line;  to  bow; 
to  be  inclined  with  interest,  or  closely;  to  be  direct¬ 
ed;  to  bow  m  prayer,  or  in  submission.  —  n.  A  turn 
or  deflection  from  a  straight  line  or  direction  ;  a 
curve;  incurvation.  (Naut.)  A  knot  by  which  a 
rope  is  fastened.  (Her.)  One  of  the  honorable  or¬ 
dinaries,  made  by  two  lines  drawn  across  from  the 
dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base  point.  (Leather 
Business.)  A  butt.  [AS.  benilan,  to  bend,  baid,  a 
bond,  twbindan,  to  bind.]  —  Bend'able,  a.—  Bend'- 
er,  n.  —  Bent,  n.  State  of  being  inclined  from  a 
straight  line;  flexure;  leaning  or  bias;  propensity. 

Beneath,  be-nefch'  or  -neth',  prep.  Lower  in  place, 
with  something  over  or  on  ;  under;  unworthy  of; 
unbecoming.  —  adv.  In  a  lower  place;  below,  as 
opp.  to  heaven,  or  to  any  superior  region.  [AS.  be- 
neoih,  beneodhmn,  fr.  prefix  be-  and  neodhan,  below.] 

Benedict,  ben'e-dikt,  Ben'edick,  n.  A  married  man, 
or  man  newly  married.  [ Benedick ,  a  character  in 
Shakespeare’s  “  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.”] 

Bonedictine,  ben-e-dikt'in,  a.  Pert,  to  the  monks  of 
St.  Benedict.  —  n.  A  monk  of  the  order  established 
by  St.  Benedict  in  the  Oth  century;  a  Black  Friar. 

Benediction,  ben-e-dik'shun,  n.  Act  of  blessing;  bless¬ 
ing,  prayer,  or  kind  wishes;  esp.  the  short  prayer 
which  closes  public  worship.  [L.  bene,  well,  and 
i/icrre,  dictum,  to  speak.]  —  Benedictory,  a.  Ex¬ 
pressing  good  wishes. 

Benaraction,  ben-e-fak'shun,  n.  Act  of  conferring  a 
benefit;  benefit  conferred,  esp.  a  charitable  donation. 

I  L.  bene,  well,  and  facere,  factum,  to  do.]  —  Bene¬ 
factor, -ter,  «.  One  who  confers,  etc.. — BenefaC- 
tross,  n.  A  woman  who,  etc.  —  Ben'efice,  -fis,  n. 
Lit.,  a  benefit,  advantage,  or  kindness.  (Church  of 
Eng.)  An  ecclesiastical  living.  —  Ben'eficed,  -fist, 
■i.  Possessed  of  a  benefice.  —  Beneficence,  -nef'- 


1-sens,  n.  Practice  of  doing  good;  active  goodness 
or  charity.  —  Benef'icent,  a.  Doing  good;  bounti¬ 
ful;  generous;  munificent. — Benef'icently,  adv .  — 
Beneficial,  -e-fish'al,  a.  Conferring  benefits;  profit¬ 
able.  (Law.)  Receiving,  or  entitled  to  receive,  ad¬ 
vantage,  use,  or  benefit.  —  Benefi'cially,  adv.  — 
Beneficiary,  -fish'T-gr-I,  a.  Holding  office  or  pos¬ 
session,  in  subordination  to  another.  — n.  A  feuda¬ 
tory  or  vassal;  one  who  holds  a  benefice;  one  who 
receives  a  gift,  or  is  maintained  by  charity.  —  Ben¬ 
efit,  n.  An  act  of  kindness;  favor  conferred;  what¬ 
ever  promotes  prosperity,  or  adds  value  to  property. 
A  performance  at  a  theater,  etc.,  in  aid  of  some 
person  or  object.  (Eng.  Law.)  Benefit  of  clergy, 
—  the  exemption  of  clergymen  from  criminal  pro¬ 
cess  before  a  secular  judge,  anciently  extended  to 
all  who  could  read. — v.  t.  To  do  good  to;  be  use¬ 
ful  to.  —  v.  i.  To  gain  advantage. 

Bene  placito,  ba'na-pla'clie-to.  (Mas.)  At  pleasure. 
[It.,  pleasure.] 

Benevolence,  be-nev'o-lens,  n.  Disposition  to  do 
good;  benignity;  tenderness;  charitableness;  an  act 
of  kindness;  a  tax  illegally  exacted  by  arbitrary 
kings  of  England.  See  Phrenology.  [L.  bene  and 
volens,  pr.  p.  of  volo,  I  will,  wish.]  —  Benevolent,  a. 
Having  a  disposition  to  do  good  ;  possessing  love  to 
mankind.  -  Benevolently,  adv. 

Bengal  light,  ben-gawl'-lit,  Bengola,  -go'la,  n.  A  fire¬ 
work,  producing  a  vivid  and  sustained  colored 
light,  used  for  signals  at  night. 

Bengalee,  Bengali,  ben-gaw-le',  n.  The  language 
spoken  in  Bengal.  —  Bengalese,  -ez',  n.  sing,  and 
pi.  A  native,  or  the  natives  of,  etc.  —  a.  Pert,  to 
Bengal  or  to  its  people. 

Benight,  be-nlt',  v.  t.  To  involve  in  night  or  dark¬ 
ness;  esp.  in  moral  darkness  or  ignorance. 

Benign,  be-nin',  a.  Of  a  kind  disposition ;  mani¬ 
festing  kindness,  gentleness,  favor,  etc..;  propitious; 
salutary;  gracious.  [OF.  benigne,  fr.  L.  benignus,  fr. 
benus  or  bonus,  good,  and  -genus,  born.]  —  Benign'ly, 
adv.  —  Benig'nant,  a.  Kind;  favorable.  —  Bonig'- 
nantly,  adv.  —  Benig'nity,  -nY-tl,  n.  Quality  of  be¬ 
ing  benign;  condescending  kindness;  graciousness; 
salubrity;  wholesome  quality. 

Benison,  ben'I-zn,  n.  Blessing ;  benediction.  [OF. 
beneison,  beneigon,  fr.  L.  bentdictio,  fr.  bene,  well, 
and  (licere ,  to  speak.] 

Ben'shee.  Sec  Banshee. 

Bent.  See  under  Bend., 

Bent,  Bont-grass,  bent'gnis,  n.  (Dot.)  A  grass  of  the 
genus  Agrostis.  A  stalk  of  coarse,  withered  grass. 
[AS.  beonet ,  G.  binse .] 

Benzoin,  ben-zoin',  n.  A  fragrant  resin  from  a  tree  of 
Sumatra,  Java,  etc.  —  Benzo'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  ob¬ 
tained  from,  etc.— Ben'zine, -zin  or -zen.w.  Alight 
oil  of  petroleum. —  Benzole,  -zol',  Ben'zolino,  -zo-lin, 
n.  (Chan.)  An  oily  substance  obtained  from  coal 
tar,  and  possessing  solvent  powers.  [E.  benzoin  and 
L.  oleum,  oil.]  —  Ben'zoyl,  -zul,  -zule,  -zul,  n.  ( Chern.) 
A  compound  radical,  consisting  of  hydrogen,  car¬ 
bon,  and  oxygen;  the  base  of  benzoic  acid.  [Gr. 
hide,  wood,  matter.] 

Bequeath,  be-kweth',  v.  t.  [bequeathed  (-kwethd). 
-QUEATHING.]  To  give  or  leave  by  will;  to  hand 
down,  devise.  [AS.  beewedhan,  fr.  be-  and  ewedhan, 
to  say;  s.  rt.  guoth. ]  — Bequeath 'er,  n. — Bequest, 
-kwest',  nL  (Law.)  Something  left  by  will;  legacy. 

Berate,  lie-rat',  v.  t.  To  rate,  or  chide,  vehemently; 
to  scold. 

Bereave,  be-rev'  v.  t.  [bereaved  (-revd')  or  bereft; 
bereaving.]  To  make  destitute,  deprive;  to  take 
away  from.  [AS.  bereajia.n,  fr.  ruajiun,  to  rob.]  — 
Bereave'ment,  n.  —  Boreav'er,  n. 

Beretta,  ba-ret'ta,  Biret'ta,  be-,  n.  A  square  cap  worn 
by  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics.  [It.] 

Berg,  berg,  fi.  A  large  mass  or  mountain  of  ice.  [D., 
Sw.,andG.berj/,  mountain,  hill.]  —  Berg'meal,  -mel, 
-mehl,  -mal,  n.  (Min.)  An  earthy  substance  resem¬ 
bling  flour,  composed  of  shells  of  infusoria;  fossil 
farina.  [G.  mehl,  meal.] 

Bergamot,  bSr'ga-mot,  n.  A  species  of  orange,  from 
the  rind  of  which  a  fragrant  essential  oil  is  ex¬ 
tracted;  the  essence  or  perfume;  a  variety  of  pear; 
a  variety  of  snuff  perfumed  with  bergamot  ;  a 
coarse  tapestry.  [Fr.  the  town  of  Bergamo,  in  Italy.] 

Berlin,  ber'lin  or  ber-lin',  n.  A  four-wheeled  car¬ 
riage,  like  a  chariot;  a  fine  worsted  for  fancy  work. 
—  Ber'lin  iron,  -i'ern.  A  very  fusible  variety  of 
iron,  from  which  fine  castings  are  made. — shop, 

A  shop  for  fancy  work  and  materials. - wort 

Worsted  embroidery.  [Fr.  Berlin,  Prussia.] 
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Berm,  b?rm,  n.  (Fort.)  A  narrow  path  between  the 
parapet  and  the  ditch.  [F.  and  G.  berme.] 

Bernardino,  bpr'nar-din,  a.  Pert,  to  St.  Bernard,  and 
monks  of  his  order.  —  n.  ( Ecd .)  A  monk  of,  etc. 

Berry,  ber'Y,  n.  A  small  pulpy  fruitcontainingseeds; 
an  egg  of  a  fish.  —  v.  i.  To  bear  or  produce  berries. 

—  v.  t.  To  impregnate  with  eggs  or  spawn.  [AS. 
beriye ,  berqa ,  1).  fees,  bezie,  Ic.  her,  Sw.  and  Dan. oar, 
G.  Ix'crc,  Goth,  basi,  berry;  Skr.  Mas,  to  eat. | 

Berserk,  bOr'stfrk,  Ber'sorker,  n.  A  title  of  Stoerkod- 
der,  a  hero  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  who  fought 
without  defensive  armor  ;  •  reckless  warrior.  [1c. 
herder  ter,  fr.  feerr,  bare,  and  serkr,  coat  of  mail.] 

Berth,  berth,  n.  The  place  where  a  ship  lies  when  at 
anchor,  or  at  a  wharf  ;  a  sleeping-place  in  a  ship; 
official  situation,  position  or  employment.; — v.  t. 
To  give  an  anchorage  or  place  to  lie  at;  to  "urnish 
berths  to.  [Fr.  the  root  of  bear,  like  birth. ]  —  To  yive 
a  wide  bcrtli  (to  the  land,  etc.).  To  keep  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from.  —  Berth'age,  n.  A  charge  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  occupied  by  a  ship  in  a  dock,  harbor,  etc. 

Beryl,  ber'il.  n.  A  hard  green  or  bluish-green  min¬ 
eral,  same  as  the  emerald,  except  in  color.  [L.  beryl- 
lus,  Gr.  berullos.]  —  Ber'yllino,  -lin,  a.  Like  a  beryl. 

Beseech,  be-sech',  r.  t.  [besought  (-sawt'),  beseech¬ 
ing.]  To  ask  urgently ;  to  solicit,  supplicate.  [Pref. 
fee-  and  see/-.]  —Beseech 'er,  n.  —  Beseech'ingly,  adv. 

Beseem,  bc-sem',  v.  t.  To  be  fit  for,  or  worthy  'of;  *o 
befit. 

Eoiet,  b e-set',  v.  t  [beset;  besetting.’  To  pu  o. 
place,  on,  in,  or  around;  to  stop  up,  waylay,  block¬ 
ade;  to  hem  in  or  press  on  alt  sides;  to  environ,  be¬ 
siege,  embarrass,  urge.  [AS.  bisettan,  to  surround.) 

—  Besel/mont,  it.  State  of  being,  tie  -  Beset'ting, 
p.  a.  Habitually  attending,  or  pressing. 

Beshrew,  be-shrdo  ,  v.  t.  To  wish  curses  to:  to  execrate. 

Beside,  bc-sid',  prep.  At  the  side  of;  aside  from;  out 
of  the  regular  course  or  order;  out  of.  —  Besidos, 
-sldz',  adr.  More  than  that;  moreover;  in  addition. 

—  prep.  Over  and  above;  separate  or  distinct  from; 
in  addition  to.  [AS.  be  sidan,  by  the  side.] —  To  be 
beside  one's  self.  To  be  out  of  one’s  senses,  or  frantic. 

Besioge,  be-sej',  v.t.  [besieged  (-sejd'),  -sieging.] 
To  beset  with  armed  forces,  in  order  to  compel  to 
surrender;  to  beleaguer,  invest. — Bo3ioj'or,  n. 

Besique,  zique,  ba-zek',  n.  A  game  of  cards,  played 
by  two  or  four  persons,  with  two  packs  from  which 
certain  small  cards  have  been  removed.  [!•’.] 

Bo3om,  bc'zum,  n.  A  brush  of  twigs  for  sweeping;  a 
broom.  —  v.  t.  To  sweep.  [AS.  besina,  hesema ,  D. 
begem,  G.  besen,  broom.] 

Besot,  be-sot',  v.t.  To  make  sottish  by  drink;  to 
make  dull  or  stupid. —  Besot'tedly,  a<hi. — Besot'- 
tedness,  n.  State  of  being  besotted  ;  infatuation. 

Besought.  See  Beseech. 

Bespatter,  be-spat'ter,  r.  t.  [bespattered  (-spat'- 
terd),  -TERIXG.]  To  soil  by  spattering;  to  sprinkle 
with  water  or  dirt;  to  asperse  with  calumny. 

Bespeak,  be-spSk',  v.  1.  [ imp .  bespoke  ;  p.  p.  bespoke 
or  BESPOKEN;  BESPEAKING.]  To  speak  for,  or  en¬ 
gage,  beforehand ;  to  indicate  or  show  beforehand; 
to  speak  to,  address;  to  betoken,  show. 

Bessemer  steel,  bes'se-mer  stel.  .Steel  made  directly 
from  cast-iron,  by  a  process  invented  by  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer. 

Best,  best,  a.  ( super l.  of  Good).  Having  excellence  in 
the  highest  degree ;  most  good;  most  advanced;  most 
correct  or  complete.  —  n.  Utmost  ;  highest  en¬ 
deavor. —  adv.  (super/,  of  Wele.)  In  the  highest 
degree;  beyond  all  other;  to  the  most  advantage; 
with  the  most  success,  ease,  propriety,  etc.  ;  most 
particularly  ;  most  correctly.  [AS.  betst,  contr.  fr. 
be  test,  Goth,  batista.  See  getter.]  —  At  best.  In  the 
utmost  degree  applicable  to  the  case.  —  To  make  the 
best  of.  To  permit  the  least  possible  inconvenience. 

Bestead,  be-sted',  v.  t.  [imp.  and  p.  p.  bestead.]  To 
be  in  the  stead  of  ;  to  place  or  circumstance,  as 
to  condition,  benefit,  etc.  ;  to  assist,  serve. 

Bestial.  See  under  Beast. 

Bestow,  be-sto',  v.  t.  [bestowed (-stod'),  bestowing.] 
To  lay  up  in  store;  deposit  for  safe-keeping;  to 
make  use  of;  apply;  to  give,  confer,  or  impart. — 
Bestow'al,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  disposal.  — Bestow'er. 
n.  —  Bestow'ment,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  that  which  is  be¬ 
stowed;  donation. 

Bestride,  be-strid',  v.  t.  [imp.  bestkid  or  -strode: 
]>.  p.  -STKID  or -stridden  ;  -striding.]  To  stride 
over;  to  stand  or  sit  with  any  thing  between  the 
legs,  or  with  the  legs  extended  across. 

Bet,  n.  That  which  is  staked,  or  pledged,  in  a  con¬ 
test:  a  wager. — v.t.  To  stake,  or  pledge  upon  the 


siin,  cQbc,  full ;  moon,  fObt ;  cow,  oil ; 


event  of  a  contest;  to  wager.  [Contr.  of  afeef.J  — 
Bet'ter,  -tor,  -tCr,  n.  One  who,  etc. 

Betake^  be-tak',  v.  t.  [imp.  betook;  p.  p.  betaken 
(bc-tak'n);  betaking.]  To  Imre  recourse  to;  to 
apply;  to  resort. 

Betel,  he'tl,  n.  A  species  of  pepper,  whose  leaves  are 
chewed  by  the  people  of  Central  and  Southern 
Asia.  [Pg.,  fr.  Malabar  bcct/a-codi..] — Be'tel-nut, 
n.  Thcnutof  the  areca  palm,  chewed  with  betel 
leaves  (whence  its  name)  and  lime. 

Bethel,  beth'el,  n.  A  chapel  for  dissenters  in  Eng.,  and 
for  seamen  in  the  U.  S.  [Hob.  beth-el,  house  of  God.] 
Bethink,  be-think',  v.  t.  [-thought  (-thawt'), -think¬ 
ing.]  To  cull  to  mind,  recall,  recollect,  reflect. 
Betide,  be-tld',  v.  t.  [imp.  betid  or  betided;  p.  p. 
betid;  betiding.]  To  happen  to,  befall,  come  to. 
—  v.t.  To  come  to  pass,  happen.  [AS.  tidun,  to 
happen,  fr.  tid,  time.] 

Betimo,  be-tim',  -timos,  -tlmz',  adv.  In  good  time  ; 

seasonably  ;  in  a  short  time  ;  soon. 

Betise,  ba-te/.',  n.  Silliness;  nonsense.  [F.] 

Betoken,  be-to'kn,  v.  t.  [betokened  (-tdk'nd),  -EN- 
ino.J  To  signify  by  some  visible  object;  to  fore¬ 
show  by  present  signs,  presage,  portend,  note.  [AS. 
yetacnian,  fr.  ye-  and  tarn,  token.] 

Betony,  bet'o-nY,  Beton'ica,  -Y-ka,  n.  A  plant  used  to 
dye  wool  yellow,  and  medicinally  [L.  betonica, 
for  retfonica,  fr.  the  Vet.ones,  a  people  in  Spain.] 
Betray,  be-tra',  v.  t.  [betrayed  (-trad'),  -traying.J 
To  give  up  treacherously;  to  violate  the  confidence 
of  ;  to  disclose  or  discover  ;  to  mislead;  to  fail  in  re¬ 
spect  to  reliance  placed  in  or  upon.  [F.  trahir,  OF. 
trdir,  L.  trad  ere,  to  give  up,  fr.  traits,  across,  and 
dare,  to  give.]  —  Betray'al,  n.  Act  of,  etc.— Betray'- 
er,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  a  traitor. 

Betroth,  be-troth',  v.  t.  To  contract  to  any  one;  to 
affiance;  to  contract  with  for  a  future  spouse;  to  es¬ 
pouse;  to  nominate  to  a  bishopric,  in  order  to  con¬ 
secration.  [fee-  and  troth.]  —  Betroth'al,  -ment,  n.  A 
mutual  engagement  for  marriage;  espousals. 

Better,  bet'ter,  a.  (comp,  of  Good).  Having  good 
qualities  in  a  greater  degree;  preferable  in  value, 
use,  safety, etc.;  improved  in  health.  —  n.  Advan¬ 
tage,  superiority,  or  victory;  improvement;  pi.  those 
who  have  claim  to  precedence;  superiors.  —  adv. 
(comp,  of  Well).  In  a  superior  manner;  more  cor¬ 
rectly:  in  a  higher  degree;  more. —  v.  t.  [bettered 
(-terd),  -tering.] — To  increase  the  good  qualities  of; 
to  improve,  amend,  correct,  promote.  [AS.  bet,  adv., 
betera,  adj.;  Goth,  batiza,  adj.;  s.  rt.  bat,  good.  See 
Best.]  —  Bet/terment,  n.  A  making  better.  (Law.) 
An  improvement  of  an  estate  which  renders  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  mere  repairing. —  To  be  better  off.  To  be 
in  a  better  condition. 

Bettor,  -tor  See  under  Bet. 

Betty,  bet'tY,  w.  A  short  bar  used  by  thieves  to 
wrench  doors  open;  a  man  Who  busies  himself  with 
women’s  affairs.  —  A  Florence  flask;  a  pear-shaped, 
straw-covcro<l_ bottle.  [It.  boccetta.] 

Between,  be-twen',  prep.  In  the  intermediate  space  of, 
without  regard  to  distance;  from  one  to  another  of; 
shared  by  two  or  both  of;  in  intermediate  relation 
to.  [AS.  fee,  by,  and  tweon,  twain,  double,  fr.  twa, 
two.]  —  Betweon'-decks,  w.  (Jfant.)  The  open  space 
between  two  decks  of  a  ship.  Betwixt,  -twikst', 
prep.  Same  ns  Between.  [AS.  betweox,  fr.  be  and 
twenhs,  fr.  tirih,  twa,  two.] 

Bevel,  bev'cl,  n.  A  slant  of  a  surface  at  an  angle 
other  than  a  right  angle ;  an  instrument 
for  measuring  angles.  —  n.  Having  the  /S 
form  of  a  bevel;  slanting.  —  v.  t.  [bev- 
e led  (-eld),  -eling.]  To  cut  to  a  bevel  s&e  ^ 
angle.  —  v.  i.  To  slant  to  a  bevel  angle,  tf  .j— Y.  ^3 
or  from  a  direct  line.  [OF.  bureau,  F.  j>eVel. 
bireau,  Sp.  bairel.]  —  Bev'el-gear,  -ger,  n. 

(Mach.)  Wheelwork  in  which  one  wheel  drives  an¬ 
other  moving  in  a  different  plane.  — -wheel,  n.  A 
wheel  having  teeth  set  at  an  angle  greater  or  less 
than  half  a  right  angle. 

Beverage,  bev'er-ej,  n.  Liquor  for  drinking.  [F.,fr. 

It. beverayyio,  drink,  L.  bihere ,  to  drink.] 

Bevy,  bev'l,  n.  A  flock  of  birds;  a  company  ;  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  persons,  esp.  ladies.  [F.  bevde,  It.  hern.'] 
Bewail,  be- wal',  v.  t.  [bewailed  (-wald'),  -wailing.] 
To  express  sorrow  for,  as  by  wailing;  to  mourn,  la¬ 
ment.  —  v.  i.  To  express  grief. 

Beware,  be-war',  v.  i.  To  restrain  or  guard  one’s 
self;  to  be  cautious,  take  care.  [Contr.  of  fee  ware 
=  be  wary.fr.  AS.  wser,  cautious.] 

Bewilder,  be-wil'dSr,  v.  t.  [bewildered  (-wil'dCrd), 
-derino.]  To  lead  into  perplexity  ;  to  perplex, 


linger  or  ipk,  then,  box  box,  chair,  get. 
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entangle,  confuse,  confound,  puzzle,  [be-  and  Prov. 
E.  wildcat ,  wilderness.]  —  Bewil'deredly,  -derd-lY, 
Bewil'deringly,  adv.  —  Bewilderment,  n.  State  of 
being,  etc. 

Bewitch,  be-wich',  v.  t.  [bewitched  (-wicht'), 
-witching.]  To  gain  an  ascendency  over  by  charms; 
to  affect  by  witchcraft  or  sorcery ;  to  fascinate. — 
Bewitch'ery,  -er-Y,  n.  Charm  ;  fascination.  —  Be- 
witch'ingly,  adv.  —  Bewitch'ingness,  Bewitch'- 

ment,  n.  Power  of  charming. 

Bewray,  be-ra',  v.  t.  [bewrayed  (-rad'),  -wraying.] 
To  disclose  perfidiously,  betray,  [be-  and  AS.  wre- 
gan,  to  betray.] 

Bey,  ba,  n.  A  governor  of  a  Turkish  town  or  district; 
in  some  places,  a  prince ;  —  same  as  Beg.  [Turk,  beg, 
pron.  ba.] 

Beyond, ;  be-yond',  prep.  On  the  further  side  of;  be¬ 
fore,  in  place  or  time;  further  than  ;  past;  above, 
in  dignity,  excellence,  etc.  —  adv.  At  a  distance; 
yonder.  [AS.  bcgeotulan,  fr.  geond,  across,  beyond.] 

Bezant.  See  Byzaxt. 

Bezel,  bez'cl,  n.  The  part  of  a  ring  encompassing  and 
fastening  the  stone.  [F.J 

Bezique.  See  Besique. 

Bezoar,  be'zor,  n.  A  calculous  concretion  found  in 
the  stomach  of  certain  ruminant  animals.  [OF. 
and  Pg.,  fr.  Per.  pad-zahr,  pad,  expelling,  and  zahr, 
poison,  for  which  the  stone  was  a  supposed  antidote.] 
—Bezoar  mineral.  An  oxide  of  antimony. 

Bias,  bi'as,  n.  A  weight  on  the  side  of  a  bowl  which 
turns  it  from  a  straight  line;  a  leaning  of  the  mind: 
propensity  towards  an  object;  bent;  prejudice;  in¬ 
clination;  a  wedge-shaped  piece  taken  out  of  a  gar¬ 
ment  to  diminish  its  circumference.  —  adv.  In  a 
slanting  manner;  crosswise;  diagonally.  —  v.  t.  [bi¬ 
ased  (bi'ast),  -asing.]  To  incline  to  one  side;  to 
give  a  particular  direction  to,  prejudice,  prepossess. 
FF.  hiais,  N.  Catalan  biax,  slant,  slope,  fr.  L.  bis, 
double,  an d  facias,  face.) 

Biazal,  bi-aks'al,  Biax'ial,  -T-al,  a.  (Opt.)  Having 
two  axes.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  axis.] 

Bib,  n.  A  cloth  worn  by  children  over  the  breast.  [L. 
bibere,  to  drink,  because  worn  when  drinking.]  — 
Bibacious,  bi-ba'shus,  a.  Addicted  to  drinking.  — 
Bibacity,  -bas'Y-tY,  n.  Love  of,  etc.  —  Bib'ber,  n. 
One  addicted,  etc.;  a  tippler.  —  Bib'ulous,  -u-lus,  a. 
Absorbing  moisture;  spongy;  porous. 

Bibasic,  bi-Da'sik,  a.  (Che in.)  Capable  of  combining 
with  two  partsor  equivalents  of  a  base;  or  contain¬ 
ing  two  equivalents  of  abase  to  one  of  acid. 

Bible,  bi'bl,  n.  The  Book;  the  volume  containing 
the  Scriptures.  [F.,  fr.  L.and  Gr.  biblia,  books,  col¬ 
lections  of  writings,  fr.  Gr.  bttblos,  the  Egyptian 
ap.vrus,  from  which  paper  was  made.]  —  Biblical, 
ib'lY-kal,a.  Pert,  to  the  Bible. — Bib'lically,  adv. 
—  Bib'liciat,  -lY-sist,  Bib'list,  n.  One  who  makes  the 
Scriptures  the  sole  rule  of  faith;  a  Biblical  scholar. 

Bibliographer,  bib-lY-og'ra-fer,  n.  One  versed  in 
bibliography.  [Gr.  biblion,  book,  and  graphein,  to 
write.]  —  Bibliog'raphy,  -ra-fY,  n.  A  history  or  de¬ 
scription  of  books  and  manuscripts. —  Bibliograph'- 
ic.  deal,  a.  Pert,  to  bibliography.  —  Bibliograph'- 
ically,  adv.  —  Bibliolatry,  -ol'a-trY,  n.  Homage 
aid  to  books,  esp.  to  the  Bible;  belief  in  the  ver- 
al  inspiration  of  the  Bible  ;  a  superstitious  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures.  [Gr.  la- 
treia,  worship.]  —  Bibliol'ogy,  n.  A  treatise  on 
books;  biblical  literature.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  — 
Bib'lioman7cy,  -man'sY,  n.  Divination  by  selecting 
passages  of  Scripture  at  hazard.  [Gr.  manteia,  divi¬ 
nation.] —BibTioma'nia, -ma'nY-a,  n.  A  rage  for 
possessing  curious  books.  [Gr.  mama,  madness.]  — 
BibTioma'niac,  n.  One  who,  etc.  —  BibTiomani'- 
acal,  a.  —  Bib'liophile,  -fll,  ».  One  who  loves  books. 
[Gr.  philein,  to  love.]  —  BibTiopho'bia, -fo'bY-a,  it. 
A  dread  of  books.  [Gr.  phobeistliai,  to  fear.]  —  Bib7- 
liop'olist,  BibTiopole',  n.  A  bookseller.  [Gr.  jiolein, 
to  sell.] — Bib7liothe'ca, -the'ka,  n.  A  repository 
for  books;  library.  [Gr.  theke,  case,  box.]  —  Bib7- 
liothe'cal,  a. 

Bicapsular,  bi-kap'su-ler,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  two  seed 
capsules  to  each  flower. 

Bicarbonate,  bi-kiir'bo-nat,  n.  (Chan.)  A  carbonate 
having  2  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  to  1  of  base. 

Bice,  Bise,  bis,  n.  (Paint.)  A  pale  blue  color,  prepared 
from  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  or  from  smalt.  [F. 
bise,  feni.  of  bis,  brown,  black,  blue.] 

Bicephalous,  bi-sef'a-lus,  a.  Having  two  heads.  [L. 
bis,  twice,  and  Gr.  kephale,  head.] 

Biceps,  bi'seps,  n.  ( Anat .)  A  muscle  having  two 
origins.  [L.  bis  and  caput,  head.]  —  Bicipital,  bi-sip'- 


Y-tal,  -tons,  -tus,  a.  Having  2  heads.  (Anat.)  Hav¬ 
ing  2  origins.  ( Bot.)_  Dividing  into  2  parts. 
'Bichromate,  bi-kro'mat,  a.  (Chan.)  Having  two 
I  parts  of  chromic  acid  to  one  of  other  ingredients. 
Bicker,  bik'er, v.  i.  [bickered  (-erd),  -eking.]  To 
skirmish;  to  contend  in  words  or  petulant  alterca¬ 
tion;  to  quarrel,  wrangle;  to  move  quickly;  to  be 
tremulous,  like  flame  or  water;  to  quiver.  [W.  bi- 
era;  bicre,  conflict,  skirmish.]  —  Bick'erer,  n. 
Bicolor,  bi-kul'er,  -ored,  -erd,  a.  Of  two  colors. 
Bicorn,  bi'korn,  -corned,  -kornd,  -cornous,  -kSr'nus, 
a.  Having  two  horns  or  antlers;  crescent-like.  [L. 
bis  and  cornu,  horn.] 

Bicorporal,  bi-kor'po-ral,  a.  Having  two  bodies. — 
Bicor'porate,  -rat,  a.  (Her.)  Double-bodied.  [L. 

bis  and  corpus,  bod}'. ) 

Bicrural,  bi-krdo'ral,  a.  Having  two  legs.  [L.  bis  and 
crus,  cruris,  leg.] 

Bicuspid,  bi-kus'pid,-pidate,-at,a.  Having  two  pointe. 

See  Tooth.  [L.  bis  and  cusp  is,  cuspidis,  point.] 
Bicycle,  bi'sY-kl,  n.  A  two-whccled  velocipede.  [L. 
ins  and  Gr.  kuklos,  circle.]  —  Bi'cycling,  n.  Act  of 
riding  on,  etc.  —  Bi'cyclist,  n.  One  who.  etc. 

Bid,  v.  t.  [imp.  bid  or  bade  (bad);  ]>.  p.  bid  or  bid¬ 
den;  bidding.]  To  offer;  esp.  to  offer  to  pay;  to 
declare,  as  a  wish,  greeting,  defiance,  etc.;  to  order, 
command,  invite.  —  n.  Ah  offer  of  a  price,  esp.  at 
auctions.  [AS.  beodan,  Goth,  budan,  to  command.] 
—  To  bid  fair.  To  offer  a  good  prospect;  to  make 
fair  promise.  —  Bid'der.  n. 

Bide,  bid,  v.  i.  To  dwell  permanently;  to  inhabit. 

—  v.t.  To  endure,  suffer,  wait  for.  [AS.  bidan,  D. 
and  Goth,  beidan.) 

Bidental,  bi-den'tal,  -tate,  -tat,  a.  Having  2  teeth  or 
tooth-like  processes.  [L.  bis  and  dens,  dentis,  tooth.] 
Bidet,  bY-det'  or  bY-da',n.  A  smallhorse;  an  article  of 
bedroom  furniture,  used  in  washing  the  body.  [F.] 
Biennial,  bi-en'nY-al,  a.  Continuing  for  two  years, 
and  then  perishing;  occurring  once  in  two  years.  — 
n.  ( Bot.)  A  plant  that  lasts  for  two  years,  and  then 
perishes.  [L.  biennium,  a  space  of  two  years,  fr.  bis 
and  annus,  year.]  — Bien'nially,  adv.  Once  in,  or 
at  the  return  of,  two  years. 

Bier,  her,  n.  A  frame  for  conveying  the  dead  to  the 
grave.  [AS.  bser,  s.  rt.  to  bear.] 

Biestings,  Beestings,  best'ingz,  n.  pi.  The  first  milk 
given  by  a  cow  after  calving.  [AS.  beost,  bi/sting. ] 
Bifacial,  bi-fa'shal,  a.  Having  the  opposite  surfaces 
alike.  [L.ftis  and  facies,  face.] 

Bifarious,  bi-fa'rY-us,  a.  Twofold;  in  two  rows.  (Bot.) 
Pointing  two  ways.  [L.  bis  and  fari,  to  speak  or 
say.]  —  Bifa'riously,  adv. 

Biferous,  bif'er-us,  a.  Bearing  fruit  twice  a  year.  [L. 
bis  and./erre,  to  bear.] 

Biffin,  bif'fin,  n.  An  apple  peculiar  to  Norfolk,  Eng.; 
a  baked  apple  crushed  flat.  [F.  beau  fin,  beautiful, 
fine;  or,  corrup.  of  beefin,  as  resembling  raw  beef.] 
Bifid,  bi'fid,  Bifidate,  bif'id-at,  a.  (Bot.)  Two-cleft; 
opening  with  a  cleft.  [L.  bis  and  findere,fidi,  to 
cleave  or  split.] 

Bifilar,  bif'Y-ler,  a.  Two  threaded;  involvingthe  use 
of  two  threads.  [L.  bis  and  filunt,  thread.] 

Biflorate,  bi-flo'rat,  -rous,  -rus,  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  two 
flowers.  [L.  bis  andfios.fioris,  flower.] 

Bifoliate,  bi-fo'lY-at,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  two  leaves. — 
Bifo'liolate,-lY-o-lat,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  2  leaflets,  aB 
some  compound  leaves.  [L.  bis  and  folium,  leaf.] 
Biforate,  bi-fo'rat, a.  (Bot.)  Having  two  perforations. 

[L.  bis  and  forare,  foratum,  to  bore.] 

Biform,  bi'form,  -formed,  -iff  mid,  a.  Having  two 
forms,  bodies,  or  shapes.  —  Biform'ity,  n.  A  double 
form. 

Bifronted,  bi-frunt'ed,  a.  Having  two  fronts. 
Bifurcate,  bi-fer'kat,  -cated,  -ka-ted,  a.  Forked;  di¬ 
vided  into  two  branches.  [L.  bis  and  furca,  fork.] 

—  Bifurca'tion,  n.  A  forking.  —  Bifurcous,  -fer'- 
kus,  a.  ( Bot.)  Two-forked. 

Big,  a.  Having  largeness  of  size,  bulk,  etc.  ;  great 
with  young ;  pregnant;  full  of  something  porten¬ 
tous  ;  proud  ;  arrogant.  [Dan.  bug,  belly,  bulge  ;  W. 
bog,  Ic.  bolga,  a  swelling.]  —  Big'ness,  n.  —  Big'wig, 
n.  A  person  of  consequence. 

Bigamy,  big'a-mY,  n.  (Law.)  The  crime  of  having 
two  wives  or  husbands  at  once.  [L.  bis  and  Gr.  ga- 
mos,  marriage.]  —  Big'amist,  n.  One  guilty  of,  etc. 
Bigeminate,  bi-jem'Y-nat,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  forked 
petiole,  with  leaflets  at  the  end  of  each  division. 
[L.  bis  and  geminare,  geminatum,  to  doubled 
Biggin,  big'gin,  n.  A  child’s  cap  or  hood.  [Fi  bdguin, 
the  cap  worn  by  Beguin  nuns.J  —  A  piggin,  or  small 
wooden  vessel ;  a  contrivance  for  holding  coffee- 
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grounds  (a  bag  or  perforated  metallic  vessel)  through 
which  boiling  water  is  poured.  [W.  picyn  ;  Ir.  j rigin, 
small  pail;  Ga.  pigean ,  dim.  of  pine,  pitcher.  pot.J 
Bight,  bit,  n.  ( Geog .)  A  bend  m  tne  sea-coast  form¬ 
ing  a  bay.  (lVaut.)  The  double  part  of  a  folded 
rope;  a  round,  bend,  or  coil  anywhere  except  at  the 
ends.  [Dan.  and  Sw.  bug/it,  night  of  a  rope,  also 
bay;  AS.  bigc,  byge,  bending,  corner.] 

Bigot,  big'ot,  n.  One  unreasonably  wedded  to  some 
religious  creed,  practice,  ritual,  etc. ;  a  devotee; 
hypocrite.  [F.;  It.  bigotto.\  —  Big'oted,  n.  Obsti¬ 
nately  devoted  to  a  system,  party,  etc.,  and  illiberal 
toward  the  opinions  of  others.  —  Big'otedly,  ad v. — 
Big'otry,  -rl,  n.  Perverse  or  blind  attachment  to, 
etc.;  the  p£actice  or  tenet  of  a  bigot. 

Bijou,  be-zhoo',  «. ;  pi.  Buoux,  -zhoo'.  A  trinket,  or  a 
little  box;  a  jewel.  [F.J  —  Bijou'try,  -zhob'trY,  n. 
Small  articles  of  virtu,  such  as  jewelry,  trinkets,  etc. 
[F.  bijouterie .] 

Bijugate,  bi-ju'gat,  -gous,  -gus,  a.  ( Bot .)  Ilavingtwo 
pairs,  as  of  leaflets.  [L.  bis  and  jugare,  -atum,  to  join.] 
Bilabiate,  bi-la'bY-Ht,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  two  lips,  as 
the  enrols  of  flowers.  _[L.  bis  and  labium,  lip.] 
Bilamellate,  bi-lam'el-lat,  -lated,  -lat'ed,  a.  (Bot.) 

Formed  of  2  plates.  [L.  bis  and  lamella,  small  plate.] 
Bilateral,  bi-lat'5r-al,  a.  Having  two  sides;  pert,  to 
the  two  sides  of  a  central  organ  or  axis.  [L.  bis  and 
latus,  latcris,  side.]  —  Bilat  eral'ity,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being,  etc. 

Bilberiy,  bil'b5r-rT,  n.  A  shrub  of  the  whortleberry 
family,  and  its  fruit.  [Corrup.  of  blueberry .] 

Bilbo,  turbo,  n. ;  pi.  Bil'boes,  -boz.  An  iron  bar  or 
bolt  with  a  sliding  shackle  and  lock,  to  confine  the 
feet  of  prisoners;  a  rapier.  [Fr.  Bilboa,  in  Spain.) 
Bile,  bll,  n.  A  yellow,  greenish,  bitter,  viscid  fluid 
secreted  by  the  liver  ;  ill-humor.  [L.  bills.]  —  Bil¬ 
iary,  bil'ya-rY,  a.  (Med.)  Pert.  to.  or  conveying,  etc. 

—  Bil'ioua,  -yus,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  disordered  in,  the 
bile;  having  an  excess  of  bile.  —  Bil'iousness,  n.  — 
Bi'lin,  n.  (Chem.)  A  resinous  matter,  the  princi¬ 
pal  constituent  of  the  bile.  —  Bile  '-duct,  n.  (Anat.) 
The  canal  which  conveys  bile;  the  hepatic  duct. 

Bile.  See  Boil,  n. 

Bilge,  bilj,  n.  The  protuberant  part  of  a  cask.  (Waut.) 
The  broadest  partof  a  ship’s  bottom.  — v.  t.  [bilged 
(bilid),  biloino.]  (liaut.)  To  suffer  fracture  in 
the  bilge;  to  spring  a  leak.  [Same  as  bulge.]  —  Bilge'- 
wa'ter,  n.  (Acad.)  Water  upon  the  bilge  of  a  ship. 

—  Bil'gy,  a.  Having  the  smell,  etc.,  of  bilge-water. 
Bilingual,  bi-lin'gwal,  -guar,  -gwar,  a.  Containing 

two  languages.  —  Bilin'guous,  -gwus,  a.  Having 
two  tongues,  or  speaking  two  languages.  [L.  bis  and 
lingua,  tongue,  language.] 

Biliteral,  bi-lit'Sr-al,  a.  Consisting  of  two  letters.  [L. 
bis  and  litera,  letter.] 

Bilk, i  bilk,  v.  t.  [bilked  (bilkt),  bilking.]  Todisap- 
point,  deceive,  or  defraud,  by  non-fulfillment  of 
engagement.  [Sw.  balka,  to  partition  off,  whence 
balk;  Goth,  bilaikan,  to  mock,  deride.] 

Bill,  hil,  n.  The  beak  of  a  fowl;  note  of  a  bird. — v. 

t.  To  join  bills,  as  doves;  to  caress.  [AS.  bile.] 

Bill,  bil,  n.  A  hook-shaped  cutting  instrument ;  an 
ancient  battle-ax;  a  pickax,  or  mattock.  (Aaut.) 
The  point  of  the  fluke  of  an  anchor.  [AS.  bil,  I).  bijl, 
Ic.  bildr,  Dan.  bid,  Sw.  bila,  ax;  G.  6/7/e,  pickax  ; 
Skr.  bil,  bhil,  to  break,  divide.]  —  Bill'-hook,  -h<x>k, 
n.  A  small  hatchet,  with  curved  edge.  —  Bill'man, 
n. ;  i>I.  -men.  One  who  uses  a  bill. 

Bill,  bil,  n.  (Law.)  A  written  declaration  of  wrong 
suffered,  or  fault  committed  ;  an  obligation  given 
for  money;  a  promissory  note;  a  proposed  law.  An 
advertisement  posted  publicly;  an  accountof  goods 
sold  or  services  rendered,  with  price  annexed  ;  any 
paper  containing  a  statement  of  particulars.  [OF. 
owe,  LL.  billa,  a  writing,  fr.  L.  bulla,  scaled  writing, 
lit.  seal.) —  Bill  of  credit.  A  paper  issued  by  a  state, 
to  circulate  as  money;  a  letter  instructing  a  mer¬ 
chant  to  credit  the  bearer  for  goods  or  money.  —  of 
entry.  A  written  account  of  goods  entered  at  the 
custom-house. — of  exceptions.  A  written  statement 
of  errors  in  law  given  to  a  judge  before  a  verdict  is 
rendered. — of  exchange.  (Com.)  A  written  order 
desiring  the  drawee  to  pay,  to  the  person  designated 
by  the  drawer,  a  specified  sum  of  money;  a  draft. — 
of  fare.  A  list  of  articles  of  food  ready  at  a  hotel,  etc. 

—  of  health.  A  certificate  as  to  the  state  of  health  of 
a  ship’s  company  on  leaving  port.  —  of  lading.  A 
written  receipt  for  goods  snipped.  —  of  mortality. 
An  official  return  of  deaths.  —  of  pains  and  penal¬ 
ties.  A  legislative  act  inflicting  punishment  for  trea¬ 
son  or  felony,  without  judicial  conviction.  —  of 


rights.  A  summary  of  the  righto  claimed  by  a  peo¬ 
ple. —  of  sale.  An  instrument  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods  and  chattels.  —  of  sight.  A  form  of  entry 
ut  the  custom-house,  by  which  goods  may  be  provis¬ 
ionally  landed  for  examination. —  Bill'-feook,  n.  A 

book  for  recording  notes,  bills,  etc. - bro'ker,  n. 

One  who  negotiates  the  discount  of  bills. - post'- 

er,  -stick'er,  n.  One  who  posts  up  placards,  etc. 

BiMet,  bil'let,  n.  A  note  in  writing,  or  short  letter;  a 
ticket  from  a  public  officer  directing  soldiers  where 
to  lodge.  —  v.  t.  (Mil.)  To  direct,  by  ticket,  where 
to  lodge;  to  quarter,  as  soldiers  in  private  houses. 
IF., dim.  of  OF.,  bille,  a  writing.]  —  Billet-doux,  bil/- 
te-doo',  n.  A  love  letter.  [F. ;  aoux,  sweet. ] 

Billet,  bil'let,  n.  A  small  sticx  of  wood.  (Arch.)  An 
ornament  in  Norman  work,  resembling,  etc.  [F. 
billctte,  billot,  dim.  of  bille,  log.] 

Billiard,  bil'yard,  a.  Bert,  to  the  game  of  billiards. 

—  Bil'liards.-vardz,  n.  pi.  A  game  played  with  balls, 
on  a  rectangular  table.  _[F.  billard,  fr.  bille,  ball.] 

BillingEgate,  bil'lingz-gat,  n.  Foul  or  profane  lan¬ 
guage;  ribaldry.  [The  name  of  a  London  fish  mar¬ 
ket,  where  this  dialect  prevails.] 

Billion,  bil'yun,  n.  According  to  French  numeration, 
a  thousand  millions,  or  1,(KX),000,000 ;  according  to 
the  English  method,  a  million  of  millions,  or  1,000,- 
000,000, IKK).  [L.  6/s  and  F. million.] 

Billow,  bil'lo,  n.  A  great  wave  or  surge  of  the  sea. 
[Ic.  bylgja,  Sw.  bolja,  Dan.  bolge,  M1IG.  bulge;  s. 
rt.  bulge.] —  BiKlowy,  -lo-T,  a.  Swelling  into,  etc. 

Billy,  bil'lY,  ii.  A  watchman’s  club. 

Bilobed,  bi'lobd,  -lobate,  -lo'bSt,  a.  (Bot.)  Divided 
into  two  lobes.  [L.  bis  and  Gr.  lobos,  ear-lap.] 

Bilocular,  bi-lok'u-lSr,  a.  (Bot.)  Divided  into,  or 
containing,  two  cells.  [L.  bis  and  loculus,  dim.  of 
locus,  place.] 

Bimanous,  bi-ma'nus,  a.  (Zool.)  Having  two  hands. 
[L.  bis  and  manus,  hand.] 

Bimensal,  bi-men'sal,  -mestrial,  -mes'trY-al,  -monthly, 
-inunth'lY,  a.  Occurring  once  in  two  months.  [L. 
bis  and  mensis,  month.] 

Bimetalism,  bi-met'al-izm,  n.  The  use  as  legal  ten¬ 
der  of  coins  of  two  metals  at  a  fixed  relative  value. 

—  Bimetal'lic,  a.  —  Bimet'allist,  n.  One  who  advo¬ 
cates,  etc. 

Bin,  7i.  A  box  or  inclosed  place,  used  as  a  repository. 

—  v.  t.  [binned  (bYndb  bixxing.]  To  store  in  a 
bin.  [AS.  bin,  manger,  D.  ben,  G.  benna,  basket.] 

Binary,  Di'na-rY,  a.  Compounded  of  two;  double.  [L. 
binits,  two-fold,  fr.  bis.] —  Binary  arithmetic.  That 
in  which  two  figures  only,  0  and  1,  are  used,  in  lieu 
of  ten. —  Binary  compounds.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  two  elements.  —  Bi'nate,  -nat,  a.  (Bot.)  Double 
or  in  couples;  growing  in  pairs. 

Bind,  bind,  v.  t.  [imp.  bound  (bownd);  p.  p.  bound, 
formerly  bounden  ;  bindino.]  To  tie  together  or 
confine  with  cord,  bands, etc.;  to  restrain  or  hold;  to 
protect  or  strengthen  by  a  band,  or  cover;  to  place 
under  legal  obligation  to  serve.  —  v.  i.  To  contract; 
to  grow  hard  or  stiff ;  to  be  restrained  from  mo¬ 
tion;  to  be  obligatory.  —  n.  A  stalk  of  hops,  which 
winds  round  a  pole  or  tree.  [AS.  and  Gotn.Oi/u/an, 
D.  and  G.  binden,  Ic.  and  Sw.  bindci,  Skr.  bandh, 
to  bind.] —  To  bind  over.  To  oblige  by  bond  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  a  court.  —  To  bind  up  in.  To  cause  to  be 
wholly  engrossed  with.  —  Bind'er,  n.  One  who, 
etc.,  esp.  who  binds  books;  anything  that  binds;  a 
bandage.  —  Bind'ery,  -<5r-Y,  n.  A  place  where  books, 
etc.,  are  bound.  —  Bind'ing,  a.  Having  power  to 
bind  or  oblige;  obligatory.  —  n.  Act  of  fastening 
with  a  band;  anything  that  binds,  as  a  bandage,  the 
cover  of  a  book,  or  something  to  secure  the  edge  of 
cloth  from  raveling.  —  Bind'-web, n.  (Anat.)  The 
connective  tissue  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord;  the 
neuroglia. — weed,  n.  (Bot.)  A  twining  wild  plant, 
a  kina  of  convolvulus.  — wood,  n.  Ivy. 

Binnacle,  bin'na-kl,  n.  CVaut.)  A  box  containing  a 
ship’s  compass  and  a  light  to  show  it  at 
night.  [Pg.  bitacola,  F.  habitacle,  binnacle, 
fr.  L.  habitaculum,  little  dwelling,  fr.  hab- 
itare,  to  dwell.] 

Binocle,  bin'o-kl,  n.  A  telescope  fitted  with 
two  tubes  joining.  [L.  binus,  twofold,  and 
ocidus,  eye.]  —  Binoc'ular,  -nok'u-lSr,  a. 

Having  two  eyes;  with,  or  pert,  to  both  | 
eyes;  adapted  to  the  use  of,  etc.  —  Binoc'- 
ulato,  -lat,  a.  Having  two  eyes. 

Binomial,  bi-no'mY-al,  n.  (Alg.)  An  ex-  Pinnacle- 
pression  consisting  of  2  terms  connected  by  the  sign 
plus  or  minus;  as  a  +  b.  or  7 — 3.  —  a.  Consisting  of  2 
terms;  pert,  to  binomials.  [L.  bis  and  nomen,  name.) 
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Biogenesis,  bi-o-jen'e-sis,  Biogeny,  -oj'en-Y,  n.  The 
production  of  life  from  portions  of  matter  given  off 
from  previously  living  forms,  —  opp.  to  ubiogetiy  or 
spontaneous  generation.  [Gr.  bios, life,  and  genesis, 
genos,  birth.]  —  Eiog'enist,  n.  A  believer  in,  etc 
Biography,  bi-og'ra-ll,  n.  History  of  the  life  of  a 

fierson;  biographical  writings  in  general.  [Gr.  bios, 
ife,  &  graphein,  to  write.)  —  Biog'rapher,  -ra-fer,  w. 
One  who  writes,  etc.  — Biographic,  -ical,  -graf'ik-al, 
a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  etc.—  Biographically,  adv. 
Biology,  bi-ql'o-jY,  n.  The  science  of  fife  and  living 
things,  animal  and  vegetable.  [Gr.  bios  and  logos, 
discourse.]  —  Biological,  -lojik-al,  a.  —  Biol'ogist,  n. 
One  versed  in,  etc. 

Biophagous,  bi-of'a-gus,  a.  Consuming  living  crea¬ 
tures, —said  of  insectivorous  plants.  [Gr.  bios  and 
phuycin,  to  eat.) 

Bioplasm,  bi'o-plazm,  n.  The  germinal  matter  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  functions  of  living  beings  ;  unaltered 
protoplasm.  [Gr.  bios  and  plasma,  form,  fr.  plussein, 
to  mold.]  —  Bioplasmic,  -plaz'mik,  a. 

Biparous,  bi-pa'rus  or  bip'a-rus,  a.  Bringing  forth 
two  at  a  birth.  JL.  bis  and  purr  re,  to  bring  forth.] 
Bipartible,  bi-piir'tY-bl,  -tile,  -til,  a.  Capable  of  being 
divided  into  two  parts.  —  Bipartite,  bi-par' tit  or 
bip'ar-tit,  a.  Having  two  correspondent  parts,  as  a 
contract,  one  for  each  party;  divided  into  two  parts, 
as  a  leaf.  [L.  bis  and  partire,  to  divide,  fr.  pars, 
partis,  part.]  —  Biparti'tion,  n.  Act  of  dividing,  etc. 
Biped,  bi'ped,  n.  An  animal  having  two  feet.  [L. 
bis  and  pes,  )>edis,  foot.] —  Bipedal,  -pe'dal,  Bi'ped, 
a.  Having,  or  the  length  of,  etc. 

Bipennate,  bi-pen'nat,  -nated,  a.  Having  two  wings. 
[L.  bis  and  pen  la,  wing.) 

Bipotalous,  bi-pet'al-us,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  2  petals  or 
flower-leaves.  [Labi's  and  petulum,  Gr.  petalon,  leal.] 
Biplicate,  bi-pli'kat,  a.  Twice  folded  together.  [L. 
bis  and  plicare,  to  fold.] 

Biquadrate,  bi-kwod'rat,  -rat'ic,  n.  (Math.)  The  4th 
power,  arising  from  the  multiplication  of  a  square 
number  or  quantity  by  itself.  —  Biquadrat'ic,  a. 
Pert,  to,  etc.  [L.  bis  and  quadratus,  squared.] 

Birch,  bCrch,  n.  A  forest  tree  of  several  species;  a  rod 
of  birch.  [AS.  beorc,  birce,  Skr.  bhurja .]  —  Birch, 
Birchen,  berch'n,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  pert,  to,  etc. 
Bird,  berd,  n.  A  two-legged,  feathered,  flying  animal. 
—  v.  i.  To  catch  or  shoot  birds.  TAS.  bnd,  bird,  esp., 
youngbird;  peril,  s. rt.brcdan,  to  Dreed.]—  Bird'-cage, 

n.  A  cage  for  keeping  birds  confined. - call,  n.  An 

instrument  to  decoy  birds  by  imitating  their  cry. — 
-fancier,  n.  Onewlio  rears,  collects,  or  sells  birds. — 
-lime,  n.  A  viscous  substance  used  to  catch  birds. — 
-seed,  n.  Small  seeds  for  feeding  caged  birds ;  ca¬ 
nary  seed,  hemp,  millet,  etc.— Bird-of-paradise,  -par'- 
a-dis,  n.  A  perching  bird  of  New  Guinea.  —  Bird’s'- 
eye,  a.  Seen  from  above,  as  if  by  a  flying  bird; 
general;  not  in  detail.  —  Bird’s'-eye  Maple.  Wood 
of  the  sugar-maple,  full  of  knotty  spots  resembling 
birds’  eyes. — Bird’s'nest,  n.  The  nest  in  which  a 
bird  lays  eggs.  —  v.  i.  To  hunt  for  birds’  nests. 
Bireme,  bi'rem,  n.  A  vessel  with  two  tiers  of  oars.  [L. 
bis  and  remus,  oar.] 

Birth,  berth,  n.  Act  of  coming  into  life,  or  being 
born;  lineage;  extraction;  natural  state  or  position; 
act  of  bringing  forth;  that  which  is  produced,  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable;  origin;  beginning.  [AS.  bcordh, 
OFriesic,  her  the,  Sw.  bord,  Dan.  bi/rd.]  —  New  birth. 
(  Theol .)  Regeneration,  or  the  commencement  of  a 
religious  life. — Birth'day,  n.  The  day  in  which 
one  is  born  ;  its  anniversary.  —  -mark,  n.  Some 

mark  or  blemish  on  the  body  at  birth. - place,  n. 

The  place  where  one  is  born  ;  place  of  origin. — 
-right,  -rlt,  n.  Any  right  or  privilege  to  which  a 
person  is  entitled  by  birth. 

Biscuit,  bis'kit,  n.  Unleavened  bread  baked  hard;  a 
small  loaf  of  leavened  and  shortened  bread;  a  thin, 
crisp  cake  or  cracker  ;  earthen  ware  after  its  first 
baking,  before  glazing.  [F.,  fr.  bis,  twice,  and  cuit, 
cooked,  fr.  cuire,  L.  coquere,  coctnm,  to  cook.]  — 
Meat  biscuit.  Matters  extracted  from  meat  by  boil¬ 
ing,  combined  with  flour. 

Bisect,  bi-sekt',  v.  t.  To  cut  into  two  parts.  (  Geom.) 
To  divide  into  two  equal  parts.  [L.  bis  and  secare, 
section,  to  cut.]  —  Bisection,  -sek'shun,  n.  Act  of, 
etc.  —  Biseg'ment,  n.  One  part  of  a  line,  or  other 
magnitude,  divided  into  two  equal  parts. 

Bisexual,  bi-seks'u-al,  a.  (Bot.)  Of  both  sexes.  [L.  bis 
and  seocns,  sex.] 

Biserial,  bi-se'rY-al,  a.  Arranged  in  a  double  series. 
[L.  bis  and  series.] 

Bishop,  bish'up,  n.  An  overseer;  a  spiritual  superin¬ 


tendent:  in  Episcopal  usage,  the  highest  of  the  3  or- 
ders  of  the  Christian  ministry;  a  piece  in  the  game 
of  chess.  [AS.  biscop,  fr.  L.  episcoptis,  Gr.  egiskoj.os ,  lr. 
Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  skopcin,  to  view,  inspect.)  —  Bish'- 
opric,  n.  A  diocese;  district  over  which  a  bishop 
has  jurisdiction;  office  of,  etc.  [AS.  bisceoprice.) 

Bismuth,  biz'muth,  n.  A  reddish-white  metal,  harder 
than  lead,  and  brittle.  [F.,  G.)  —  Bis'muthal,  a. 
Of,  or  containing,  etc. —  Bismuth'ic,  a.  Pert,  to, etc. 


quadruped  of  North 


American  Bison. 


BiEon,  bi'son  or  tii'sn,  n. 

America,  popularly,  but  in¬ 
correctly,  called  the  buffalo. 

[F„  L.,  Gr.] 

Bisque,  Bisk,  bisk,  n.  A  soup 
made  of  ciayfish,  or  by  boil¬ 
ing  together  several  kinds  of 
flesh.  [F.] 

Bissextile,  bis-seks'til,  n. 

Heap  year;  every  4th  year,  in 
which  a  day  is  added  in  the 
month  of  February.—  a.  Pert, 
to,  etc.  ILL.  bissej'tilis  (annus),  fr.  L.  bis  and  sextus, 
sixth,  —because  in  leap  year  the  fitli  day  before  the 
calends  fit  March  (Feb.  24)  was  reckoned  twice.] 

Bister,  Bistre,  bis'ter,  n.  A  dark-brown  pigment  ex¬ 
tracted  from  wood-soot.  [F.  bistre,  G.  biester.) 

Bistort,  bis'tfirt,  n.  A  plant,  called  also  snake-iveed. 
[  F.  historic,  fr.  L.  bis  and  torquere,  tortum,  to  twist.] 

Bistoury,  bis'too-rY,  n.  A  surgical  instrument  for 
making  incisions.  [Fr.  Pistoria ,  Pistoja,  in  Italy.] 

Bisulcate,  bi-sul'kat,  a.  Two-furrowed.  (Zool.) 
Cloven-footed.— Bisul'cous,  -kus,  a.  Cloven-footed, 
as  swine  or  oxen.  [L.  bis  and  sulcus,  a  furrow.] 

Bisulphate,  bi-sul'fat,  n.  (Chetn.)  A  sulphate  having 
two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  to  one  of  the  base 
—  Bisul'phuret,  -fu-ret,  n.  (C’hem.)  A  sulphuret 
with  two  atoms  of  sulphur,  as  the  electro-negative 
ingredient.  [L.  bis  and  sulphur,  Skr.  sulvari.) 

Bit.  See  under  Bite. 

Bitch,  bich,  n.  The  female  of  the  canine  kind,  as  of 
the  dog,  wolf,  and  fox  ;  a  name  of  reproach  for  a 
woman.  [AS.  6icce.] 

Bite,  bit,  v.  t.  [bit  or  bitten  (bit'tn).  biting.)  To 
cut,  crush,  or  seize  with  the  teeth  ;  to  cause  sharp 
pain  or  smarting  to;  to  cheat;  trick;  to  take  hold  of; 
adhere  to.  —v.  i.  To  seize  or  wound  with  the  teeth 
or  mouth;  to  cause  hurt,  pain,  or  injury. — n.  Act 
of  biting;  the  wound  made  by  the  teeth;  a  morsel; 
mouthful;  the  hold  or  purchase  of  a  tool;  a  cheat; 
a  trick  ;  a  sharper;  one  who  cheats.  IAS.  bitan,  D. 
bijten,  Ic.  and  Sw.  bita,  to  bite,  Skr.  bhid,  to  break, 
cleave.] —  To  bite  the.  dust,  or  the  ground.  To  fall  in 
death  agonies.  —  Bit'er,  v.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
bites.  —  Bit'ing,  a.  Sharp  ;  severe  ;  sarcastic  ; 
caustic. —  Bit'ingly,  adv. —  Bit'ing -in,  n.  (Etching.) 
Process  of  corroding  metallic  plates,  by  means  of 
acid.  —  Bit,  bYt,  n.  A  mouthful ;  morsel  ;  bite  ; 
hence,  a  small  piece  of  anything;  a  small  coin  in 
several  countries ;  small  in¬ 
strument  for  boring.  [AS. 
bit,  bite,  fr.  bitan.]  —  The 
mouth-piece  of  a  bridle,  to 
which  the  reins  are  fastened. 

• — v.  t.  To  put  a  bit  in  the 


Carpenter’s  bits. 

A  brace  or  handle, 


mouth  of.  [AS.  bitol,  dim.  of 
bite,  a  bite,  bit.]  —  Bit-stock,  n. 
to  hold  the  bit  in  boring. 

Bitt,  bYt,  v.  t.  (Naut.)  To  put  round  the  bitts. —  Bitts, 
bitz,  n.  pi.  A  frame  of  timbers  to  hold  a  ship’s  ca¬ 
bles.  [Sw.ftetiw.d.  Dan.  beding.)  —  Bit'ter,n.  A  turn 
of  the  cable  which  is  round  the  bitts. 

Bittacle,  bit'ta-kl,  n.  The  box  for  the  compass  on 
board  a  ship.  [See  Binnacle.] 

Bitter,  bit'ter,  a.  Having  a  peculiar,  acrid,  biting 
taste  ;  causing  pain,  smart,  or  distress  ;  character¬ 
ized  by  sharpness,  severity,  or  cruelty;  mournful; 
distressing;  pitiable.  [AS.,  D.,  Dan",  Sw.,and  G. 
bitter;  AS.  bitan,  to  bite.]  —  Bit'terish,  a.  Some¬ 
what  bitter.  — Bit'terishness,  n.  —  Bit'terly,  adv. 
Bit'ternesr,  n.  —  Bit'tern,  -tern,  n.  The  brine  re¬ 
maining  in  salt  works  after  the  salt  is  concreted; 
a  very  bitter  compound  of  quassia,  cocculus  indicus, 
etc.  — Bit'tere,  -terz,  n.  pi.  Liquor,  generally  spirit¬ 
uous,  in  which  bitter  herbs  or  roots  have  been  steeped. 

—  Bit'ter-spar,  -spar,  n.  A  mineral  consisting  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  —  the 
soluble  salts  of  the  magnesia  being  bitter.  —  Bit'- 
ter-sweet,  n.  (Bot.)  A  climbing  plant,  whose  root, 
when  chewed,  produces  a  bitter,  then  a  sweet  taste. 

—  Bit'terwort,  -wert,  n.  (Bot.)  Yellow  gentian. 

Bittern,  bit'tern,  n.  A  wading  bird  of  Euiope,  re¬ 


am.  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ,  end,  eve,  term ;  In,  Ice ;  Odd,  tone,  Or ; 
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Bivalve. 


lated  to  the  heron.  [F.  butor ,  fr.  L.  butire,  to  cry  as 
a  bittern:  prob.  onomaton.] 

Bitumen,  bi-tu'mcn,  n.  Mineral  pitch,  a  substance 
smelling  like  pitch  and  burning  with  a  bright  flame, 
without  residue.  [L.]  — Bitu'minate,  v.t.  To  im¬ 
pregnate  with.  etc.  —  Bitu'minize,  -nlz,  v.  t.  [bitu- 
minized  (-nlzd),  -nizing.)  To  form  into  orimprcg- 
nate  with,  etc.  —  Bitu'minous,  -nus,  a.  Having  the 
qualities  of,  compounded  with,  or  containing,  etc. 
Bivalve,  bi'valv,  n.  ( Zool .)  A  mollusk  having  a  shell 
in  two  parts.  (Hot.)  A  pericarp 
in  which  the  seed-case  opens  or 
splits  into  two  parts.  [L.  bis  val- 
va ,  valve.]  —  Bi 'valve,  -valved, 

-valvd,  -valvous,  -valv'us,  -valv'- 
ular,  -u-16r,  a. 

Biventral,  bi'ven'tral,  a.  Having  2 
bellies.  [L.  bis  and  venter ,  belly.] 

Bivioua,  oiv't-us  or  bi'vf-us,  a. 

I  laying,  or  leading,  two  ways.  [L. 
biv ins ;  bv>  and  via,  way.] 

Bivouac,  biv'wak,  n.  (Mil.)  The 
guard  or  watch  of  a  whole  army; 
an  encampment  without  tents.  — 
v.  t.  [bivouacked  (-wakt),  -wackingJ  To  be  on 
guard;  to  encamp  without  covering.  [F.,  fr.  G.  bei- 
wache ,  fr.  bet,  near,  and  wacken ,  to  watch.] 
Biweekly,  bi'wek'll,  a.  Occurring  once  in  every  two 
weeks. 

Bizarre,  bo-ziir',  a.  Odd;  fantastical;  whimsical.  [F., 
of  Basque-Iberian  origin. J 

Blab,  blah,  v.  t.  [blabbed  (blabd),  blabbing.]  To 
tell  unnecessarily,  or  indiscreetly.  —  v.i.  To  talk 
thoughtlessly;  to  tattle.  —  n.  One  who  blabs;  a 
babbler.  [Dan.  blabbre,  Sw,  bladdra,  G.  pdappern.] 
—  Blab'ber,  n.  A  tattler;  a  telltale. 

Black,  blak,  a.  Destitute  of  light,  or  incapable  of  re¬ 
flecting  it;  very  dark  or  gloomy;  dismal  or  forbid¬ 
ding;  destitute  of  moral  light  or  goodness.  —  n.  The 
darkest  color,  or  rather  a  destitution  of  all  color; 
a  negro;  a  black  dress,  or  mourning.  —  v.t.  [blacked 
(blakt),  blacking.]  To  make  black;  to  blacken.  [AS. 
bloc ,  bisec,  Ic.  blakkr,  black;  Dan.  blaek,  Sw.  black, 
ink.]  —  In  black  and  white.  In  writing  or  print. — 
Blacken,  blak'n,  v.  t.  [blackened  f-nd),  -kning.J 
To  make  black  or  dark;  to  sully,  defame,  make  in¬ 
famous. —  v.i.  To  grow  black  or  dark.  —  Black'- 
ing,  n.  A  preparation  for  blacking  shoes,  etc.  — 
Black'ish,  a.  Somewhat  black.  —  Black'ly,  adv. 
Darkly;  gloomily;  atrociously.  —  Black'ness,  n. — 
Black  art.  Conjuration ;  magic.  [An  attempted 
synonym  for  necromancy,  under  the  idea  that  the 
word  was  from  L.  niyer,  black,  instead  of  Gr.  ne- 

kros,  corpse,  and  manteia,  divination.] - amoor, 

n.  A  negro. - ball,  n.  A  composition  for  black¬ 

ing  shoes,  etc.;  a  ball  of  black  color,  used  as  a  neg¬ 
ative  in  voting.  —  v.t.  [-balled (-bawld),  -balling.] 
To  reject  by  putting  black  balls  into  a  ballot-box.— 
-band,  n.  A  valuable  iron  ore,  containing  enough 
coaly  matter  for  its  own  calcination. — berry,  -ber- 
rY,  n.  A  species  of  bramble;  its  edible  fruit. — bird, 
n.  In  Eng.  a  species  of  thrush:  in  Amer.  the  name  is 
given  to  different  birds. — board,  n.  A  board  used 
to  write  or  draw  on  with  chalk.  — book,  n.  A  book 
for  registering  misdemeanors ;  a  book  on  necro¬ 
mancy.  - browed,  -browd,  a.  Threatening;  dis¬ 

mal. --cattle, -kat'tl,  n.  Cattle  reared  for  slaugh¬ 
ter,  of  whatever  color.  [Eng.]  A  breed  of  Dutcli 

cattle  of  a  black  color. - cock,  n.  The  heath- 

cock;  black  grouse;  black  game. — currant,  n  A 
garden  fruit. - drop,  n.  (Med.)  A  liquid  prep¬ 

aration  of  opium  in  vinegar.  — fish,  n.  A  fish  caught 
off  New  England,  the  tautog ;  a  small  kind  of 

whale. - flux,  n.  A  compound  used  to  assist  in 

melting  metals.  — friar,  n.  A  friar  of  the  Domin¬ 
ican  order. —-guard,  blag'giird,  n.  Orig.  the  lower 
menials  of  a  court;  hence  a  scurrilous  person  of  low 
character.  —  v.  t.  To  revile  in  scurrilous  language. 
[Orig.  the  guard  of  the  devil;  thence,  a  fit  attendant 
on  the  devil.] — guardism,  n.  Conduct  or  language 
of  a  blackguard.  —  hole,  n.  A  dark  dungeon  for 
refractory  prisoners.  —  -jack,  n.  A  mineral  ore, 
false  galena,  which  is  the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  zinc 
blende;  a  species  of  oak,  called  also  barren  oak;  a 
small,  heavy  bludgeon.  — lead,  -led,  n.  A  mineral 
composed  of  carbon;  plumoagc  •  graphite.  [From 
its  color  and  its  marking  paper  like  iead.] —  -leg,  n. 
A  gambler  and  cheat;  a  disease  oi  sneep  ana  calves. 
— letter,  n.  The  old  English  or  modern  Gothic  let¬ 
ter,  used  in  early  manuscripts  and  the  first  printeu 
books.  —  a.  Written  or  printed  in  black-letter;  stu¬ 


dious  of  old  books. — mail,  n.  A  rate  of  money, 
cattle,  etc.,  anciently  paid  to  robbers  for  exemption 
from  pillage  ;  extortion  of  money  by  threats.  — 
-martin,  n.  A  bird  of  the  swallow  family. - pud¬ 

ding,  -pud'ding,  n.  A  kind  of  sausage  made  of 
blood,  suet,  etc.  — -rod,  n.  The  usher  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter,  who  carries  a  black  rod.  [Eng.]  — 

-rust,  n.  A  disease  of  wheat. - smith,  «.  A 

smith  who  works  in  iron. snake,  n.  A  ser¬ 
pent  of  a  black  color:  two  species  are  found  in 
America.  —  -strap,  n.  A  mixture  of  spirituous 

liquor  and  molasses. - tail.  n.  A  kind  of  perch. 

— thorn,  n.  A  spiny  plant  bearing  a  small  black 

fruit,  used  for  hedges  ;  the  sloe. - vomit,  n.  A 

vomiting  of  dark-colored  mutter;  or  the  substance 
so  discharged,  a  symptom  in  yellow  fever. --wal¬ 
nut.  An  American  tree  having  dark-colored  wood. 

Bladder,  blad'der,  n.  (Anat.)  A  bug  or  sac  in  animals, 
containing  some  secreted  fluid;  the  air  bag  in  fish. 
[AS.  blwdr,  a  blister,  fr.  blawan,  to  blow.] 

Blade,  blad,  w.  The  leaf,  or  flat  part  of  the  leaf,  of  a 
plant,  esp.  of  gramineous  plants;  the  cutting  part  of 
an  instrument;  broad  part  of  an  oar.  (Anat.)  The 
scapula.  A  sharp-witted, dashing  fellow:  a  rake. — 
v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  blade.  —  v  i.  To  have,  etc. 
[AS.  blsed;  Sw.,  Dan.,  and  D.  blad.)  —  Blade'-bone, 
n.  The  scapula,  or  upper  bone  in  the  shoulder. — 
Blad'ed,  p.  p.  Having  blades.  (Min.)  Composed 
of  narrow  plates. 

Blain,  blan,  n.  An  inflammatory  swelling  or  sore; 
a  pustule;  blister.  [AS.  bleyen,  fr.  blawan,  to  blow, 
flare.] 

Blame,  blam,  v.  t.  [blamed  (blamd),  blaming.]  To 
censure,  find  fault  with.  —  n.  Expression  of  disap¬ 
probation  ;  that  which  deserves  censure  ;  fault; 
wrong-doing.  [OF.  blasmer.  fr.  Gr.  blasjihemcin,  to 
speak  ill.]  —  Blam'able,  -a-bf,  a.  Deserving  of  cen¬ 
sure;  culpable;  reprehensible.  — Blam'ableness.  n. — 
Blam'ably,  adv.  —  Elame'ful,  a.  Meriting  blame. 

—  Blame'less,  a.  Without  fault;  innocent;  irre¬ 
proachable.— Blame'lessly,  adv.  —  Blame 'lessness, 
n.  —  Blam'er,  n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Blame'wor'thy, 
-wgr'thY,  a.  Same  as  blamable.  —  Blame'wor'thi- 
ness,  n. 

Blanch,  Blanc  mange.  See  under  Blank. 

Bland,  bland,  a.  Pleasing  by  soothing  qualities;  mild; 
gentle ;  courteous.  [L.  blandns.] —  Bland'ness,  n. — 
Blanda'tion,  n.  Gross  flatteiy. — Blandil'oquence, 
n.  Fair,  mild,  flattering  speech.  [L.  loqui,  to  speak.] 

—  Eland'ish,  v.  t.  [blandished  C-ieht),  -ishing.]  To 
flatter  by  kind  words  or  affectionate  actions  ;  to 
soften,  caress,  —v.  i.  To  act  or  speak  affection¬ 
ately.  [OF.  blandir ,  to  flatter,  L.  bland iri,  to  caress, 
fr.  blandusA— Bland'isher,  n.—  Bland'ishment,  n. 
Words  or  actions  of  affection;  artful  caresses. 

Blank,  blank,  a.  Of  a  white  or  pale  color;  pale  from 
fear;  dispiriteu-  lacking  something;  empty;  with¬ 
out  mixture  with  anything  else;  pure.  —  n.  Avoid 
space;  a  ticket  in  a  lottery  which  draws  no  prize; 
a  paper  unwritten;  a  blank  ballot;  a  document, 
with  vacant  spaces  left  to  be  filled  with  names,  date, 
etc.  The  white  spot  of  a  target  at  which  aim  is 
taken.  (Mech.)  A  piece  of  metal  prepared  to  he 
made  into  something  by  a  further  operation.  [F. 
blanc,  white,  OH G.  blanch,  shining,  fr.  OIIG.  bli li¬ 
chen,  to  shine.]  —  Blank'ly,  ado.  With  paleness; 
confusedly  ;  vacantly.  —  Blank'ness,  n.  —  Blank 
cartridge.  A  cartridge  filled  with  powder,  but  with¬ 
out  ball.  —  B.  indorsement.  (Law.)  One  which 
omits  the  name  of  the  payee.  — B.  verse.  Verse 
without  rhyme.  —  Blanch,  filanch,  v.  t.  [blanched 
(blancht),  blanching.]  To  take  out  the  color  and 
make  white;  to  whiten;  to  make  white  by  stripping 
off  the  peel;  to  give  a  favorable  appearance.  —  v.  t. 
To  grow  or  become  white.  [F.  blunchir,  fr.  blanc.] 

—  Blanch'er,  n.  One  who  whitens;  one  who  an¬ 
neals  and  cleanses  money.  —  Blanc-mange,  bliiN'- 
ma.Nzh',  -manger,  -maN'zha,  n.  A  preparation  of 
dissolved  isinglass  or  sea-inoss,  milk,  sugar,  etc., 
boiled  till  thick.  [F.,  lit.  white  food;  manger,  to  eat.] 

Blanket,  blaijk'et,  «.  A  loosely  woven  woolen  cover, 
to  protect  from  cold;  a  kind  of  pear.  —  v.  t.  To 
cover  with  a  blanket.  [F.  blanchet,  OF.  blanket,  fr. 
blanc,  white.]  — Blank'eting,  n.  Cloth  for  blankets, 
the  punishment  of  tossing  in  a  blanket. 

Blare,  blar,  v.i.  Tosound  loudly;  tcroar.  —  n.  Noise; 
loud  sound.  [MHG.  bleren,  to  shriek,  L.  flare,  to 
blow.] 

Blarney,  blar'nY,  n.  Smooth,  deceitful  talk;  flattery. 

—  v.i.  To  deceive  or  flatter  by  smooth  talk.  [Fr.e 
legend  of  Blarney  Castle,  Ireland.] 
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Blase,  bla-za'a.  Surfeited;  incapable  of  further  en¬ 
joyment.  [F.] 

Blaspheme,  bias-fern',  v.  t.  [blasphemed  (-femd'), 
-PHEMING.]  To  speak  reproachfully  or  impiously 
of;  to  utter  abuse  or  calumny  against.  —  v.  i.  To 
utter  blasphemy.  [Gr.  blasphemein,  fr.  blapsis,  in- 

i'ury,  and  phenie,  speech.]  —  Blasphem'er,  n.  — 
ilas'phemous,  -fe-mus,  a.  Containing  blasphemy; 
impiously  irreverent  or  reproachful  toward  God.  — 
Bla3'phemously,  aclv.  —  Blas'phemy,  n.  An  indig¬ 
nity  offered  to  God  by  reproachful,  contemptuous, 
or  irreverent  words. 

Blast,  bldst,  n.  A  destructive  or  pernicious  wind  ; 
a  forcible  stream  of  air  from  an  oriiice  ;  exhaust 
steam  from  an  engine,  or  the  draught  through  the 
fire  produced  thereby;  the  sound  made  by  blowing 
a  wind  instrument;  the  rending  of  rocks,  etc.,  by 
explosives,  or  the  charge  used  for  this  purpose;  a 
blight;  a  flatulent  disease  of  sheep.  —  v.  t.  To  in¬ 
jure,  as  by  a  noxious  wind;  to  blight;  to  affect  with 
sudden  violence;  to  confound,  or  strike  with  force, 
by  a  loud  blast ;  to  split,  as  by  explosion.  [AS. 
bcsest,  Sw.  blast ,  a  blowing,  Ic.  blastr,  a  breath,  fr. 
blasa,  to  blow.]  — Blast'ed.  a.  Confounded;  ac¬ 
cursed;  detestable.  —  Blast'er,  n.  One  who,  etc. — 
Blast'-fur/nace,  -fgr'nas,  n.  (Meek.)  A  furnace  for 
smelting  ores  in  which  air  is  furnished  by  pneu¬ 
matic  apparatus. - pipe,  n.  The  exhaust  pipe  of 

a  steam-engine. 

Blatant,  bla'tant,  a.  Bellowing,  as  a  calf ;  noisy  ; 

bawling.  [AS.  blietan,  to  bleat.] 

Blather,  Dlath'er,  n.  Foolish  chatter.  —  v.  i.  To  talk 
idly.  [L.  blatcrare,  to  prate.]  —  Blath'erskite,  -skit, 
n.  An  obtrusive  babbler,  or  his  talk.  [Collo'/.]  — 
Blatter,  blat'ter,  v.  i.  To  patter;  to  make  a  sense¬ 
less  noise,  to  rail.  [G.  blattern,  fr.  L.  blaterare .] 
Blaze,  blaz,  n.  The  stream  of  light  and  heat  from  a 
burning  body;  flame;  light,  as  from  flame;  a  white 
spot  on  a  horse’s  face;  a  spot  made  on_a  tree  by 
chipping  oft  bark.  —  v.  i.  [blazed  (blazd),  bla¬ 
zing.]  To  shine  with  flame;  to  send  forth  bright 
light;  to  be  conspicuous. — v.  t.  To  mark,  as  bychip- 

finga  tree.  [AS.  blsese,  a  flame,  fr.  blawan,  to  blow; 
c.blys,  Dan.  blus,  a  torch,  blaze.]  —  Blaz'ing-star, 
n.  A  comet. 

Blaze,  blaz,  v.  t.  To  publish  far  and  wide,  proclaim. 
[AS.  bltesan,  Ic.  and  Sw.  blasa ,  Dan.  blase,  D.  bla- 
zen,  to  blow,  to  sound.]  —  Blazon,  bla'zn,  v.  t. 
[blazoned  (bla'znd),  -zoning.]  To  display,  ex¬ 
hibit  conspicuously,  embellish,  adorn  ;  to  explain 
in  proper  terms,  as  the  figures  on  armorial  ensigns. 
—  n.  Art  of  drawing,  or  explaining  coats  of  arms; 
the  representation  on  coats  of  arms;  ostentatious  dis¬ 
lay;  publication.  [F.  and  Sp.  blason,  coat  of  arms; 
p.  blasonar,  to  blazon,  to  boast,  fr.  MUG.  blasen,  to 
blow,  etc.]  —  Bla'zer,  n.  One  who  spreads  reports. 
—  Bla'zoner,  n.  One  who  proclaims,  a  herald.  — 
Bla'zonment,  n.  Ostentation;  publication.  —  Bla'- 
zonry,  -zn-rf,  -t.  Art  of  describing  armorial  bear¬ 
ings;  exhibition  of  coats  of  arms. 

Bleaberry.  ble'ber-rY,  n.  A  plant  having  leaves  like 
box,  and  purple  berries.  [Corrupt,  fr.  blueberry .] 
Bleach,  blech,  v.  t.  [bleached  (blecht),  bleaching. 1 
To  make  wnite,  or  whiter,  by  removing  the  original 
color;  to  blanch.  —  v.  i.  To  grow  white.  [AS.  blie- 
can,  Sw.  bleka,  D.  bleeken,  G.  bleichen,  to  bleach; 
AS.  blue,  pale.]  — Bleach'er,  n.  —  Bleach'ery,  -er-Y, 
n.  A  place  for  bleaching.  —  Bleach'ing,  n.  Act  or 
art  of  whitening,  esp.  of  whitening  fabrics  by  chem¬ 
ical  agents,  etc. 

Bloak,  blek,  a.  Orig.,  without  color;  pale;  hence,  des¬ 
olate  and  exposed  ;  cold  ;  cheerless.  —  n.  The  blay, 
a  small,  white,  river  fish.  [AS.  blnec,  blac,  shining; 
OS.  and  Sw.  blek,  Dan.  blea,  bleek,  pale.]  —  Bleak'ly, 
adv,.  Desolately.  — Bleak'ness,  n. 

Blear,  bier,  a.  Dim,  or  sore  with  rheum,  —  applied  to 
the_eyes;  causing  dimness  of  sight.  — v.  t.  [bleared 
(blerd),  blearing.]  To  affect  with  soreness  of 
eyes,  or  a  watery  humor;  to  make  dim.  [Dan.  blire, 
plire,  Sw.  ;>ZiVa,  blura,  to  blink.]  —  Blear'eye,  -I, 
-eyedness,  -id-nes,  n.  {Med.)  Chronic  inflammation 
of  the  margins  of  the  eyelids,  with  gummy  secretion 
of  the  sebaceous  humor.  —  Blear'eyed,  u. 

Bleat,  blet,  v.  i.  To  cry  as  a  sheep.  —  n.  The  noise  of, 
etc.  [AS.  blsetan,  D.  blaten,  L.  balare,  to  bleat.] 
Bleed,  Died,  v.  i.  [bled  (bl5d),  bleeding.]  To  lose 
blood;  to  die  by  slaughter;  to  drop,  as  blood,  from 
an  incision;  to  lose  sap,  gum,  or  juice;  to  pay  or 
lose  money. — v.t.  To  take  blood  from  by  opening 
a  vein;  to  draw  money  from.  [AS.  bledan,  fr.  blod, 
blood.] -- 2 ’he  heart  bleeds,  a  phrase  denoting  great 


sympathy  or  pity.  —  Bleed'ing,  n.  A  running  of 
blood;  hemorrhage. 

Blemish,  blem'ish,  v.  t.  [blemished  (-isht),  -isiiino.1 
To  mark  with  deformity;  to  mar,  or  make  defec¬ 
tive;  to  tarnish;  defame.  —  n.  A  mark  of  deform¬ 
ity;  spot;  flaw;  taint;  imputation.  [OF.  blesmir,  ble¬ 
nt  ir,  to  wound,  stain,  fr.  Ic.  blaman,  blue, livid.] 

Blench,  blench,  v.  i.  [blenched  (blcncht),  blench¬ 
ing.]  To  shrink;  to  start  back,  from  lack  of  cour¬ 
age  or  resolution;  to  flinch.  — v.  t.  To  baffle,  dis¬ 
concert,  break.  [AS.  blencan,  to  deceive. J 

Blend,  blend,  v.  t.  [blended  or  blent,  blending.] 
To  mix  together.  — v.  i.  To  be  mixed;  to  be  united. 
[AS.  blandan,  Ie.  and  Sw.  blanda,  Dan.  blande. J  — 
Elend'er,  n. 

Elende,  blend,  n.  An  ore  of  zinc,  consisting  of  zinc 
and  sulphur.  [G.,  fr.  blenden,  to  dazzle.]  — Blend'- 
ous,  -us,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  etc. 

Blenny,  blen'nf,  n.  A  fish  of  different  species,  hav¬ 
ing  the  skin  covered  with  shining  mucus.  [Gr.  bleu' 
nos,  fr.  blennd,  slime.] 

Eless,  bles,  v.  t.  [blessed  (blest) or  blest,  blessing.] 
To  makehappy;  to  invoke  a  blessing  upon.  {Bib.)  To 
praise,  or  glorify,  for  benefits.  [AS.  bledsian,  bloed- 
sian,  fr.  blod,  blood,  in  allusion  to  the  consecration 
of  the  altar  by  sacrifice.]  —  Bless'ed,  «.  Enjoying 
happiness  or  bliss;  favored  with  blessings;  impart¬ 
ing  happiness;  hallowed  by  associations;  heavenly. 
—  Bless'edness,  n.  State  of  being  blessed;  beati¬ 
tude;  felicity;  heavenly  joys.  —  Bless'er.n.  —  Bless'- 
ing,  n.  A  means  of  happiness  ;  that  which  pro¬ 
motes  welfare;  a  benediction.  —  Blest,  a.  Made  or 
making  happy;  cheering. 

Blet,  blet,  n.  A  decayed  spot  on  fruit.  [F.  blette.]  — 
Blet'ting,  n.  Spotted  appearance  of  over-ripe  fruit. 

Blew.  See  Blow. 

Blight,  blit,  n.  Mildew;  decay;  what  frustrates  plans 
or  withers  hopes  ;  a  species  of  plant-louse,  destruc¬ 
tive  to  fruit  trees.  —  v.  t.  To  affect  with  blight ;  to 
blast,  frustrate.  [Perh.  fr.  AS.  blicettan,  fr.  blican, 
to  shine,  glitter  ;  JV1HG.  blichen,  to  grow  pale.] 

Blind,  blind,  a.  Destitute  of  the  sense  of  seeing;  un¬ 
able  to  discern,  understand,  or  judge;  morally  de¬ 
praved  ;  indiscernible;  hidden;  unseen.  —  v.  t.  To 
deprive  of  sight  or  discernment;  to  obscure;  to  de¬ 
ceive. —  n.  Something  to  hinder  sight  or  keep  out 
light;  a  screen;  something  to  mislead  the  eye  or  un¬ 
derstanding.  [AS.,  D.,  Sw.,  Dan.,  and  G.  blind; 
AS.  blanden,  to  blend,  make  confused,  blind.]  — 
Blind'er,  n.  One  who  blinds;  a  piece  of  leather 
partially  covering  the  eye  of  a  horse. —  Blind'fold, 
a.  Having  the  eyes  covered;  undiscerning,  —v.  t. 
To  cover  the  eyes  of  ;  to  hinder  from  seeing.  — 
Blind'ly,  adv.  —  Blind'-man’s-buff',  n.  A  play  in 
which  a  blind-folded  person  hunts  others.  —  Blind'- 
ness,  n.  — Blind'-side,  n.  Side  on  which  one  is  most 
easily  assailed;  foible.  —  Blind'-worm,  -wSrm,  n.  A 
small  reptile,  like  a  snake,  whose  eyes  are  nearly 
imperceptible;  the  slow-worm. 

Blink,  blink,  v.  i.  To  wink;  to  see  with  eyes  half  shut; 
to  glimmer.  —  v.  i.  To  shut  out  of  sight,  avoid  or 
evade,  conceal.  —  n.  A  glimpse  or  glance.  (./Vend.) 
Dazzling  whiteness  about  the  horizon  reflected  from 
fields  of  ice  at  sea.  .  [D.  blinken ,  to  shine,  Dan.  blinke, 
Sw.blinka,  AS.  blican,  to  twinkle.]  —  Blink'ard,  n. 
One  who  blinks;  that  which  twinkles,  as  a  star. — 
Blink'er,  n.  One  who  blinks ;  a  blind  for  horses; 
whatever  obstructs  sight  or  discernment. 

Bliss,  blis,  n.  The  highest  degree  of  happiness;  felici* 
ty ;  joy.  [AS.  blis,  bliss,  contr.  fr.  blids,  blidhs,  bliss, 
fr.  blidhe,  happy.]  —  Bliss'ful,  a.  Full  of,  etc.  — 
Bliss'fully,  adv.  —  Bliss'fulness,  n.  —  Blithe,  blithe, 
a.  Gav  ;  sprightly.  —  Blithe'ly,  adv.  —  Blithe'ness, 
n.  —  Biithe'some,  a.  Blithe.  —  Blithe'someness,  n. 

Blister,  blis'tcr,  n.  A  thin  watery  bladder  on  the 
skin';  a  tumor  made  by  a  separation  of  the  film  or 
skin,  as  on  plants,  or  by  swelling  of  the  substance 
at  the  surface,  as  on  steel;  a  vesicatory;  a  plaster 
applied  to  raise  a  blister.  — 1\  t.  [blistered  (-terd), 
-tering.]  To  raise  blisters  upon;  to  give  pain  to, 
as  if  by  a  blister,  —v.  i.  To  rise  in  blisters.  [OD. 
bluyster,  blister  ;  Sw.  blaster,  bellows,  fr.  blasa,  to 
blow.]  — Blis'tery,  -ter-Y,  a.  Full  of  blisters. 

Blithe,  etc.  See  under  Bliss. 

Blizzard,  bliz'zerd,  n.  A  sudden,  violent  snowstorm, 
with  high  wind  and  extreme  cold. 

Bloat,  blot,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  swell  or  become  turgid; 
to  puff  up,  make  vain;  to  smoke,  as  a  herring,  —  v. 
i.  To  grow  turgid,  as  by  affusion  of  liquid  in  the 
cellular  membrane  ;  to  puff  out  ;  to  swell.  [Ic. 
blotna,  to  become  soft ;  Sw.  blot,  soft,  pulpy.]  — 
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Bloat'or,  n.  A  small  fish,  usually  a  herring,  par¬ 
tially  dried  or  smoked. 

Blobber-lip,  blob'ber-lip,  n.  A  thick  lip.  [Akin  to 
bloat  and  blubber.) 

Block,  blok,  n.  A  solid  mass  of  wood,  stone,  etc.;  the 
mass  of  wood  on  which  criminals  are  beheaded;  the 
mold  on  which  hats,  bonnets,  etc.,  are  shaped;  a 
mass  or  row  of  buildings;  a  system  of  pul-  _ 
leys  arranged  in  a  frame;  any  obstruction; 
a  section  of  a  railroad,  having  a  telegraph- 
ic  signal  at  its  end,  so  that  no  train  can 
enter  it  until  it  is  reported  clear  of  pi  eced-  [Ilf  |  |  ] 
ingtruins. • — v.t.  [blocked (blokt),  block-  i 
inu.J  To  hinder  egress  or  passage  from  \sl  |  a 
or  into;  to  stop,  obstruct;  to  secure  or  sup- 

Fort  by  means  of  blocks.  [W.,  Ga.,  and 
r.  ploc,  D.  and  Dan.  blok,  Sw.  block.)  —  To 
block  out.  To  begin  to  reduce  to  shape.  —  Block'- 
ish,  a.  Like  a  block;  stupid;  dull.  —  Elock'ishly, 
adv.  —  Block'i3hness,  n.  —  Block'head,  n.  A  stupid 

fellow  ;  a  dolt. - house,  n. 

(Mil.)  A  structure  of  heavy 
timber  or  logs  for  defense, 
loop-holed  for  musketry.  — 

-tin,  n.  Tin  in  blocks_or  in¬ 
gots.  —  Blockade,  blok-ad',  n. 

The  shutting  up  of  a  place 
by  troops  or  ships,  to  compel 
a  surrender  from  want,  with- 
out  regular  attacks.  — v.  t.  To  Block-house, 
shut  up  by  troops  or  ships,  etc.;  to  confine.  — Block- 
ad'er,  n. 

Blomary.  See  under  Bloom. 

Blonde,  blond,  n.  One  having  fair  complexion  and 
light  hair  and  eyes.  —  a.  Of  a  fair  color  or  com¬ 
plexion  :  fair.  [F.  blond,  blonde.)  —  Blond'-lace,  ». 
A  fine  kind  of  silk  lace. — met'al,  n.  An  English 
variety  of  clay  iron-stone,  used  for  making  tools. 
Blood,  blud,  n.  The  fluid  in  the  arteries  and  veins;  rela¬ 
tion  by  natural  descent ;  kindred  ;  lineage,  —  esp. 
honorable  birth  ;  the  shedding  of  blood  ;  murder; 
temper  of  mind;  disposition;  excited  feeling;  pas¬ 
sion;  a  man  of  fire  or  spirit;  juice  of  anything, 
esp.  if  red.  (Stock  breed inn.)  Descent  from  parents 
of  recognized  breed,  — in  horses,  descent  from  Arab 
stock.  —  v.  t.  To  let  blood  from;  to  bleed;  to  stain 
with  blood;  to  inure  to  blood,  as  a  hound.  [AS.  and 
Sw.  b/od,  D.  bloed,  Ic.  bfodh,  Goth,  bloth ;  ir.  AS. 
blowan,  to  bloom,  nourish.]  — Blood'ed,  a.  Having 
ure,  or  nearly  pure  blood;  of  the  best  stock.— 
lood'y,  -T,  a.  Stained  with,  or  containing,  blood; 
attended  with  bloodshed;  murderous.  — v.  t.  To 
stain  with  blood.  —  Blood'ily,  -T-1T,  adv.—  Blood'i- 
ness,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.;  bloodthirstiness.— 
Blood'less,  a.  Without  blood;  dead;  without  shed¬ 
ding  blood;  without  spirit.  —  Blood'lessly,  adv. — 
Blood'bought.  a.  Procured  at  the  cost  of  blood¬ 
shed. — guilt'y,  a.  Guilty  of  murder.  — -guilti¬ 
ness,  n.  — heat,  n.  Heat  equal  to  the  temperature 
of  biood,  —  about  98°  Fahr.  — horse,  n.  A  horse  of 
Arab  stock. — hot,  a.  As  warm  as  blood.  — hound, 
n.  A  ferocious  variety  of  dog,  of  acute  smell,  em¬ 
ployed  to  track  men  or  animals.  — letier,  n.  One 
who  lets  blood,  as  in  diseases  ;  a  phlebotomist.  — 
-let'ting,  n.  (Med.)  Act  of  letting  blood  by  opening 
a  vein;  venesection. — money,  -mun'I,  n.  Money 
paid  to  the  next  of  kin  to  one  killed  by  another,  or 
to  one  instrumental  in  causing  another’s  death.  — 
-relation,  n.  One  connected  by  blood  or  descent.  — 
-root,  /?..  A  plant,  named  from  the  color  of  its  root; 

bloodwort. - shed,  n.  The  shedding  of  blood  ; 

slaughter;  waste  of  life. — shed'der,  n.  —  -shed'ding, 
n.  The  crime  of,  etc.  — shot,  -Bhot'ten,  a.  Red 
and  inflamed  by  a  turgid  state  of  the  blood-vessels, 
as  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  —  -spavin,  n.  (Far.)  A 
dilatation  of  the  vein  inside  the  hock  of  a  horse, 
forming  a  soft  swelling.  — stone,  n.  (Min.)  A  green 
silicious  stone  sprinkled  with  red  jasper;  hematite, 
a  brown  ore  of  iron. — suck'er,  n.  An  animal  that 
sucks  blood  ;  esp.  the  leech.  — thirst  y,  a.  Desir¬ 
ous  to  shed  blood,  murderous.  — -thirstiness,  n. — 
-vessel,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  blood  circulates;  an 
artery  or  a  vein.  — warm,  a.  Warm  as  blood;  luke¬ 
warm. — wood,  n.  Dogwood, —  so  called  from  its 

color.  —  Blood'y  flux.  Dysentery. - mied'ed,  a. 

Having  a  cruel,  ferocious  disposition.  - — sweat, 
-swet,  n.  The  sweating  sickness,  in  which  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  blood  accompanies  a  profuse  perspiration. 
Bloom,  bloom,  n.  A  mass  of  crude  iron  from  the 
puddling  furnace,  undergoing  the  first  hammering. 
[AS.  blonia,  mass,  lump.]  —  Blom'ary,  -ery,  bloom'- 


5r-f,  n.  The  first  forge  through  which  iron  passes 
after  it  is  melted  from  the  ore.  —  Bloom'ing,  n. 
Process  of  making  blooms,  or  of  converting  cast  into 
malleable  iron. 

Bloom,  bloom,  n.  A  blossom  ;  the  flower  of  a  plant; 
the  opening  of  flowers  ;  an  opening  to  higher  per¬ 
fection,  like  that  of  buds  into  blossoms  ;  powdery 
coatingupon  newly-gathered  fruits.—  v.  i.  [bloomed 
(blooind),  blooming.]  To  produce  blossoms;  to 
flower;  to  be  in  a  state  of  growing  youth  and  vigor; 
to  show  beauty  and  freshness,  as  of  flowers.  [Ic. 
blow,  Sw.  blonuna,  Dan.  blomme ,  D.  bloem,  L. _/?««.] 

—  Bloom'ing,  a.  Flowering  ;  thriving  in  heaitlq 
beauty,  and  vigor. —  n.  A  clouded  appearance  of 
varnish  upon  the  surface  of  a  picture. —  Eloom'y, 
-T,  a.  Full_of  bloom;  flourishing. 

Bloomer,  bloom'er,  n.  A  man-like  costume  for 
women;  a  woman  who  wears  it.  [Fr.  Mrs.  Bloomer , 
who  devised  it.] 

Blossom,  blos'sum,  n.  The  flower  of  a  plant,  o.  the 
organs  of  reproduction,  with  their  appendages. — 
v.  i.  [blossomed  (-sufnd),  -somino.]  To  put  forth 
blossoms;  to  bloom;  to  flourish  and  prosper.  [AS. 
blostma ,  D.  bloesem,  fr.  AS.  blowan,  to  bloom.] 

Blot,  blot,  v.  t.  To  spot  or  bespatter;  to  stain  with  in¬ 
famy,  disgrace,  disfigure  ;  to  obliterate,  expunge, 
efface,  destroy.  —  n.  A  spot  or  stain;  blur;  an  ob¬ 
literation;  a  spot  in  reputation;  disgrace;  blemish. 
[Ic.  blettr,  Dan.  plet,  a  spot,  stain,  G.platsch,  ptalse, 
a  splash.]  — Blot'ter,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
blots.  (Com.)  A  book  for  registering  current  mer¬ 
cantile  transactions.  —  Blot'ting  pa'por.  Unsized 
paper,  to  imbibe  wet  ink. 

Elot,  n.  In  the  game  of  backgammon,  a  man  left  un¬ 
covered  and  liable  to  be  taken  up.  [Dan.  blot,  Sw. 
blott,  D.  bloot,  naked.] 

Blotch,  bloch,  v.  t.  [blotched  (blocht),  blotching.] 
To  blacken;  to  spot.  — n.  A  spot  on  the  skin;  a  pus¬ 
tule  or  eruption.  [AS.  blsece,  fr.  blxc,  black.]  — 
Blotch'y,  a.  Full  of,  etc. 

Blouse,  Blowse,  blowz,  n.  A  loose  over-garment; 
smock-frock.  [F.  blouse,  cf.  Pers.  baljad,  a  cloth  or 
garment.] 

Blow,  bio,  n.  A  blossom;  a  flower;  a  bed  of  flowers. 

—  v.  i.  To  flower  or  bloom;  to  produce,  cause  to 
blossom.  [AS.  blowan.  See  Bloom  and  Blossom.] 

Elow,  bio,  n.  Act  of  striking ;  stroke ;  a  sudden  or 
severe  calamity.  [OD.  blauwen,  to  strike,  D.  bloiticcn, 
to  dress  flax,  G.  bliiuen,  to  beat  with  a  beetle.]  —  At 
a  blow.  Suddenly,  at  one  effort.  —  7b  conic  to  blows. 
To  fight. 

Blow,  bio,  v.  i.  [imp.  blew  ;  p.  p.  blown;  blowing.] 
To  produce  a  current  of  air  with  the  mouth;  to 
move,  as  air;  to  breathe  hard  or  quick;  pant;  puff; 
to  sound  on  being  blown  into  ;  to  brag.  —  v.  t.  To 
drive  a  current  of  air  upon,  or  drive  by  a  current 
of  air;  to  sound,  as  a  wind  instrument;  to  spread 
by  report;  publish;  to  deposit,  as  eggs  by  flies;  to 
form  by  inflation;  to  swell  by  injecting  air  ;  to  put 
out  of  breath.  —  n.  An  egg  deposited  by  a  flv  in 
flesh;  the  act  of  depositing  it.  (Naut.)  A  violent 
wind  ;  a  gale.  [AS.  blawan,  G.  b/dhen,  L.  Jlare,  to 
blow,  puff  up.]  —  Blowy,  blo'T,  a.  Windy.  —  A 
blow  or  bloiv-out.  A  drunken  frolic,  spree.  —  To 
blow  out.  To  remove  salt  from  a  boiler  by  steam  at 
a  high  pressure. —  To  b.  over.  To  pass  away  with¬ 
out  effect. —  Tob.up.  To  be  broken  and  scattered 
by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  —  To  b.  hot  awl 
cold.  To  favor  a  thing  at  onetime  and  slight  it  at 
another. —  To  b.  off.  To  suffer  to  escape. —  To  b. 
up.  To  fill  with  air,  puff  up,  kindle,  burst  or 
scatter  by  explosion,  abuse  or  scold  violently. —  To 
b.  upon.  To  bring  into  discredit.  —  Blow'er,  n. 
One  who  blows  ;  a  smelter.  ( Mec/i .)  A  contriv¬ 
ance  for  driving  a  current  of  air  into  something;  a 
steam-jet  to  partially  exhaust  a  chimney  and  cre¬ 
ate  a  blast-draught.  A  screen  of  metal  to  increase 
the  draught  through  a  fire  or  in  a  flue.  —  Blow'- 
hole,  n.  One  of  the  nostrils  by  which  a  whale  re¬ 
spires  and  ejects  water  ;  a  hole  in  ice  at  which 
whales,  fish,  etc.,  breathe. — pipe,  n.  A  tube  for 
driving  a  current  of  air  through  a  flame  and  concen¬ 
trating  the  heat  on  an  object.  — off-pipe,  n.  A  pipe 
at  the  bottom  of  a  boiler,  for  discharging  sediment. 

Blowse.  See  Blouse. 

Elowze,  blowz,  7i.  A  ruddy,  fat-faced  woman.  [D. 
blosen ,  to  blush,  Dan.  blusse,  to  blaze,  burn  in  the 
face,  Sw.  blossa,  to  blaze  ;  s.  rt.  blush.)  —  Blowzed, 
blowzd,  Blow'zy,  a.  Coarse,  fat,  and  ruddy-laced. 

Blubber,  blub'ber,  n.  The  fat  of  whales,  etc.,  yield¬ 
ing  oil. —v.t.  [BLUBBEKED  t-bfrd),  -BERING.]  To 
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weep  noisily,  or  so  as  to  disfigure  the  face. — v.  t. 
To  swell  the  face  with  weeping.  [S.  rt.  bladder  and 
blow  ;  perh.  an  imitation  of  the  bubbling  sound  of 
shaken  air  and  water.] 

Bludgeon,  bluj'un,  n.  A  short  cudgel  with  one  end 
loaded.  [Ir.  blocan,  little  block,  Ga.  bloc an,  mallet, 

.  beetle.] 

Jlue,  blu,  n.  The  color  of  the  clear  sky;  one  of  the 
primary  colors.  (pi.)  Low  spirits;  melancholy; 
blue-devils.  —  a.  Of  the  color  called  blue  ;  low  in 
spirits;  over-strict  in  morals.  —  v.  t.  [blued  (blud), 
bluing.]  To  make  blue;  to  dye  of  a  blue  color;  to 
temper  (iron)  until  it  is  blue.  [Ic.  blur,  Sw.  bln, 
Dan.  blaa,  G.  blau,  F.  bleu.]  —  Blue'ly,  adv.  With  n 
blue  color.  —  Blue'nes3,  n.  —  Blu'ish,  a.  Somewhat 
blue. —  Blu'ing,  n.  Act  of  rendering  blue;  something 
to  give  a  blue  tint,  as  indigo.  —  Blue'bell,  n.  A 
plant  bearing  blue  bell-shaped  flowers.  — berry,  n. 
A  kind  of  whortleberry. - bird,  n.  A  small  Amer¬ 

ican  bird,  resembling  the  English  robin. — book,  «. 
A  parliamentary  publication,  so  called  from  its  blue 
paper  covers.  [Kng.]  A  list  of  persons  in  govern¬ 
ment  employ.  [A/ner.l — bot'tle.  n.  A  plant  which 
grows  among  corn,  and  has  blue  bottle-shaped  flow¬ 
ers;  a  fly,  with  a  large  blue  belly. — breast,  n.  A  small 
European  bird.  —  -devils, -dev'lz,  n.  pi.  Lowness  of 
spirits;  hypochondi ia. — fish,  n.  An  edible  salt 
water  game  fish;  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
dolphin. - grass,  n.  A  valuable  pasture-grass,  in¬ 

digenous  to  the  limestone  region  of  Kentucky. — 
-gum  tree,  n.  The  Eucalyptus  globulus,  of  Austra¬ 
lia,  yielding  a  resin  resembling  kino.  — light,  -lit,  n. 
A  composition  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  used  as  a 
firework  or  a  night  signal  at  sea.  — mass,  n.  (Med.) 
A  preparation  of  mercury  and  conserve  of  roses, 
from  which  blue  pills  are  made. - pe'ter,  n.  {Brit¬ 

ish  Marine).  A  blue  flag  with  a  white  square  in  the 
center,  used  as  a  signal  for  sailing. — pill,  n.  (Med.) 
A  pill  of  prepared  mercury,  used  as  an  aperient,  etc. 
— stocking,  n.  A  literary  lady;  a  female  pedant. — 
-stone,  -vit/riol,  n.  ( Client .)  Sulphate  of  copper, 
used  as  a  caustic.  ^ 

Bluff,  bluf,  a.  Rude  or  coarse  ;  blustering  ;  roughly 
frank;  outspoken;  steep;  bold.—  n.  A  bank  pre¬ 
senting  a  precipitous  front;  a  game  of  cards.  —  v.  t. 
To  frighten  or  deter  ;  to  repel  by  gruffness.  [OD. 
blaf,  flat,  broad,  also,  a  boaster;  D.  bluffer,  a  boaster, 
noisy  fellow,  fr.  blaffcn,  to  bark,  yelp.]  — Bluff 'ness, 
n.  —  Bluff'y,  a.  Having  bluffs. 

Blunder,  blun'der,  v.  i.  [blundered  (-dErd),  -der¬ 
ing.]  To  mistake  grossly;  to  err  througli  want  of 
care.  —  v.  t.  To  confuse,  mix  together.  —  n.  A  gross 
mistake;  error;  bull.  [Sw.  blunda,  to  shut  the  eyes, 
S  w.  and  Dan.  blund,  a  doze,  nap.]  —  Blun'derer,  n.  — 
Blun'derhead,  -hed,  n.  A  stupid  fellow. 
Blunderbuss,  blun'der-bus,  n.  A  short  gun,  with  large 
bore  for  a  number  of  balL,  not  requiring  exact  aim; 
a  stupid,  blundering  fellow.  [Corrupt,  fr.  D.  don- 
derbus,  thunder-gun.] 

Blunger,  blun'jer,  n.  A  wooden  blade  with  a  cross 
handle,  to  mix  clay  in  potteries.  [Same  ab  plunger .] 
—  Blun'ging,  n.  Process  of  mixing  clay;  plunging. 
Blunt,  blunt,  a.  Having  a  thick  edge  or  point;  dull; 
dull  in  understanding;  abrupt  in  address;  uncere¬ 
monious. —  v.  t.  To  dull  the  edge  or  point  of;  to 
repressor  weaken,  as  appetite,  desire,  etc.  [S.  rt. 
blind  and  blunder.  ]  —  Blunt'ly,  adv.  —  Blunt'ness,  n. 
Blur,  bier,  n.  That  which  obscures  without  effacing; 
a  stain;  blot;  a  dim,  confused  appearance,  —  v.t. 
[blurred  (blerd),  blurring.]  To  obscure  without 
quite  effacing;  to  cause  imperfect  vision  in;  to  dim; 
to  blemish,  disgrace,  sully.  [Dan.  plirc,  blire,  Sw. 
plire,  Sw.  prov.  blura,  to  blink;  s.  rt.  blear.] 

31urt,  blert,  v.  t.  To  utter  suddenly  or  unadvisedly; 

to  divulge  inconsiderately.  [S.  rt.  blare,  blast.] 
Blush,  blush,  v.  i.  (  blushed  (blushth  blushing.]  To 
have  a  rosy  color;  to  redden  in  the  face,  as  from 
shame,  confusion,  or  modesty.  —  n.  A  rosy  tint;  a 
red  color  suffusing  the  face;  sudden  appearance  : 
glance;  view.  [AS.  blyscan,  to  glow.  See  Blowzk.] 
Bluster,  blus'ter,  v.  i.  [blustered  (-terd),  -tering.] 
To  blow  fitfully  with  violence  and  noise;  to  talk 
noisily;  swagger.  —  n.  Noise  and  violence:  threat¬ 
ening  talk  ;  boisterousness  ;  turbulence;  boasting; 
bullying.  [Ic.  blastr,  a  blast,  Sw.  blast,  tempestu¬ 
ous  weather.  See  Blast.  ]  —  Blus'terer,  n.  A  swag¬ 
gerer;  a  bully.  —  Blus'teringly,  adv. 

Boa,  bo 'a,  n.  A  genus  of  serpents;  around  fur  tip¬ 
pet,  shaped  like  a  boa-constrictor.  [L.,  perh.  fr. 
bos,  bull,  referring  to  its  size.]  — Bo'a-constric'tor, 
-kon-strik'tSr,  n.  A  large  serpent  of  tropical  Amer 


Boa-constrictor. 


ica,  wnich  crushes  its  prey  in  its  coils.  [L.  constrin 
gere,  constrictum,  to  draw 
together.] 

Boar,  b6r,  n.  The  male  of 
swine  not  castrated;  the 
wild  hog.  [AS.  bar.]  — 

Boar'ish,  a.  Swinish; 
brutal._ 

Board,  bord,  n.  A  piece  of 
timber  sawed  thin;  a  table 
to  put  food  upon;  food; 
entertainment, —  usually 
as  furnished  for  pay;  a 
council,  or  any  authorized 
assembly  or  meeting. 

(  Naut .)  The  deck  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  ;  interior  of  a  vessel ;  side  of  a  ship ;  line  over 
which  a  ship  runs  between  tack  and  tack.  A  table 
for  a  game;  paper  made  thick  and  stiff  like  a  board. 
(pi.)  The  stage  in  a  theater.  —  v.t.  To  lay,  spread, 
or  cover  with  boards;  to  go  on  board  of,  or  enter;  to 
furnish  with  food  for  compensation;  to  place  at 
board,  for  compensation.  —  v.  i.  To  obtain  food 
statedly  for  compensation.  [AS.  and  Ic.  bord,  board, 
side  of  a  ship,  D.  bord,  board,  shelf.]  —  Board  ana 
board.  (A ’ant.)  Side  by  side.  —  By  the  b.  Over 
the  side. —  To  go  by  the  b.  To  suffer  complete  de¬ 
struction.  —  Board'' er,  n.  One  who  takes  and  pays 
for  meals  at  another’s  table.  ( A'aut. .)  One  who 
boards  a  ship.  —  Board'ing,  n.  A  casing  made  of 
boards.—  Board'ing-house,  n.  A  house  for  board¬ 
ers.. — school,  -skool,  ti.  A  school  where  pupils  Ifave 
board  and  lodging.  —  Board'wa'ges.  n.  pi.  An  al¬ 
lowance  to  servants  to  purchase  their  own  food. 

Boast,  host,  v.  i.  To  vaunt  one’s  self;  to  brag.  —  v.  t. 
To  speak  of  with  pride,  vanity,  or  exultation;  to  mag¬ 
nify  or  exalt  one’s  self.  —  n.  Expression  of  ostenta¬ 
tion,  etc.;  the  cause  of  boasting.  [W.  host,  Ir.  and 
Ga.  bosd,  a  boast.]  — Boast' er,  n.  —  Boast'ful,  -ful, 
a.  Given  to  boasting.  —  Eoast'fully,  -ingly,  adv.‘— 
Eoast' fulness,  n. 

Eoat,  bot,  n.  A  small  open  vessel;  any  vessel.  —  v.t. 
To  transport  in  a  boat. —  v.  i.  To  go  in  a  boat. 
[AS.  and  Sw.  bat,  Ic.  batr,  I),  boot,  W.  bad,  Ga. 
bata.]  —  Eoat'able,  a.  Navigable  for  small  craft. — 
Eoat'-bill,  n.  A  wading-bird  of  South  America,  hav¬ 
ing  a  bill  like  a  boat  keel  uppermost. — hook,  -lidbk, 
n.  (A'aut.)  A  hook  on  a  pole,  to  pull  or  push  a 
boat. — man,  n.  One  who  manages  a  boat. — swain, 
bo'sn,  n.  An  officer  who  has  charge  of  a  ship's  boats, 
sails,  rigging,  etc.  [AS.  swan.  Ic.  sveinn.  a  boy.] 

Bob,  bob,  n.  Anything  that  play6  loosely,  or  with 
jerks;  bait  used  in  angling;  the  ball  of  a  pendulum 
or  plumb-line.  —v.  t.  [bobbed  (bobd),  bobbing.] 
To  move  in  a  short,  jerking  manner;  to  6trike  with 
a  quick,  light  blow  ;  to  gain  by  fraud,  delude  ;  to 
have  the  haircut  short.  —  r.  i.  To  have  a  jerking 
motion  ;  to  angle  with  a  bob,  or  with  jerks  of  the 
bait.  [Perh.  onomatop.  ;  perh.  fr.  Ga.  bog,  to  hob, 
fr.  hoc,  a_blow,  deceit;  Ir.  bogaim,  I  wag.J  —  Eob'- 
stays,  -staz,  n.  pi.  (A'aut.)  Ropes  or  chains  to  con¬ 
fine  a  ship’s  bowsprit  downward  to  the  stem  or  cut¬ 
water. — tail,  n.  A  short  tail,  or  a  tail  cut  short, 
the  rabble,  used  in  contempt, — as  in  the  phrase  rag¬ 
tag  and  bob-tail. — wig,  n.  A  short  wig. 

Bobbin,  bob'bin,  n.  A  kind  of  spool  on  which  thread 
is  wound;  round  tape.  [F.  bobine,  bobbin,  Ir.  and 
Ga.  baban,  a  tassel.]  — Eobbinet,  bob-bin-et'  or  bob'- 
bin-et,  n.  A  kind  of  lace  wrought  by  machines. 

Boblincoln,  bob-lin'kun,  Eob'olink,  n.  The  rice-bird, 
rice-hunting,  reed-bird;  an  American  singing-bird. 

Bob-white,  boh' whit',  n.  The  American  partridge  or 
quail,  —  named  from  its  note. 

Bock-beer,  bok'bSr,  n.  A  strong  kind  of  lager  beer. 
[G.  bock  bier,  fr.  bock,  a  goat.] 

Bocking,  bok'ing,  n.  A  kind  of  baize  or  drugget.  [Fr. 
Booking,  Eng.) 

Bode,  bod,  v.  t.  To  indicate  by  signs;  to  portend, 
foreshow.  —  v.  i.  To  foreshow,  presage.  [AS.  6o- 
dian,  to  announce,  fr.  bod,  message;  s.  rt.  bid.) 

Bodice,  Boddice,  bod'is,  n.  Stays;  a  corset.  [Prop, 
the  pi.  of  body.] 

Bodkin,  bod'kih,  n.  A  dagger;  a  pointed  instrument 
for  making  holes,  etc.,  or  for  drawing  tape  through 
loops.  [W.  bidogyn,  dim.  of  bidog,  short  sword.] 

Body,  bod'f,  n.  The  material  substance  of  an  animal; 
the  principal  part,  in  distinction  from  parts  less  im¬ 
portant;  a  person;  a  collective  mass  of  individuals; 
a  corporation  ;  a  number  of  particulars  taken  to¬ 
gether;  a  system;  any  mass  or  portion  of  matter. 
(Paint.)  Consistency;  thickness.  —  v.  t.  [bodied 


n.  A  large  serpent  of  tropical  Amer-  (Paint.)  Consistency;  thickness. — 
&m,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  end,  eve,  tSrm ;  In,  Ice ;  Odd,  tone,  or ; 
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fbod'id),  bodyino.]  To  produce  in  definite  shape; 
to  embody.  [AS.  bodig,  Skr.  band  ha.]  —  Bod'ied,  -id, 
a.  Having  a  body,  —  usually  in  composition.  —  Bod'i- 
less,  a.  Having  no  material  form;  incorporeal.  — 
Bod'ily,  «.  Having  or  containing  a  body;  corpo¬ 
real;  j>ert.  to  the  body. — adr.  Corporeally;'entirely; 
completely.  —  Bod'y-clothes,  -kldthz,  n.  pi.  Clothing 

for  the  body. - color,  -kul'er,  n.  (Paint.)  Color 

that  has  body,  or  consistence,  in  distinction  fr.  a 
tint  or  wash.  — guard,  -giird,  n.  A  guard  to  protect 
the  person;  life-guard.—  pol'itic,  ri.  A  state  in  its 

political  capacity. - snatcher,  -snach'er,  n.  One 

who  robs  graves  of  bodies. 

Boeotian,  bc-o'shan,  a.  Pert,  to  Bceotia  ;  to  its  bad 
climate;  or  to  its  dull  and  stupid  inhabitants. 

Boer,  boor,  n.  A  Dutch  colonist  of  South  Africa.  [D., 
a  farmer.  See  Boor.] 

Bog,  n.  A  quagmire  ;  marsh  ;  morass.  —  v.  t.  To 
whelm  or  plunge,  as  in  mud  and  mire.  [Ir.  bog- 
ach ,  Ga.  bogan,  fr.  Ir.  and  Ga.  bog ,  soft,  moist.]  — 


in  marshes. ■ — spav'in,  n.  (Far.)  An  encysted  tu¬ 
mor  on  the  inside  of  the  hough.  — trot'ter,  n.  One 
who  lives  among  bogs,  —  applied  to  Irish  robbers.  — 
-wood,  n.  Wood  found  buried  in  peat  bogs,  dark  and 
hard,  and  used  in  ornaments. 

Bogey,  Bogy,  bo'gT,  Eogle,  bo'gl,  Boggle,  bog'gl,  n. 
A  hobgoblin;  bugbear;  specter;  a  nursery  demon. 
—  Bo'gie,  Bo'gy,  n.  A  small  hand-car  on  railroads; 
a  four-wheeled  truck  under  a  locomotive;  an  iron 
box  to  receive  slag  from  a  puddling  furnace.  —  Bog'- 
gle,  v.  i.  [boggled  (-gld),  boggling.]  To  hesitate 
as  if  frightened  ;  to  waver,  vacillate,  shrink.  [Scot. 
bogle,  W.  bwg ;  specter,  goblin.]  — Bog'gler,  n. 
Bogus,  bo'gus,  a.  Spurious;  counterfeit.  [Corrupt. 

of  Borghese,  the  name  of  a  swindler.] 

Bohea,  bo-he',  n.  An  inferior  kind  of  black  or  green 
tea;  black  tea  in  general.  [Fr.  Wu-i,  pron.  by  the 
Chinese  bu-i,  the  name  of  hills  where  this  tea  grows.] 
Bohemian,  bo-he'mT-an,  a.  Pert,  to  Bohemia  or  its 
inhabitants,  to  gypsies,  or  to  hack-writers  for  the 
press.  —  n.  A  native  of  Bohemia;  a  gypsy;  a  needy 
writer,  politician,  artist,  etc.,  who  lives  by  his  wits. 
Boil,  boil,  v.  i.  [boiled  (boild),  boiling.]  To  be  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  action  of  heat ;  to  bubble,  effervesce; 
to  be  hot  or  fervid;  to  be  excited;  to  suffer  boiling 
in  liquid. —  v.t.  To  cause  to  bubble  by  heat;  to 
form  by  boiling;  to  subject  to  the  action  of  heat  in 
a  boiling  liquid.  [OF.  boillir .  fr.  L.  bullire,  to  boil, 
fr.  bulla,  a  bubble.]  —  To  boil  away.  To  evaporate 
by  boiling. —  Boiling  point.  The  temperature  at 
which  a  fluid  is  converted  into  vapor,  —  for  water 
at  sea-level,  212°  Fall.  —  Boil'er,  n.  One  who  boils; 
a  vessel  in  which  anything  is  boiled.  (Mcch.)  A 
metallic  vessel  in  which  steam  is  generated.  —  Boil'- 
ery,  n.  A  place  and  apparatus  for  boiling.  —  Eoil'- 
ing,  n.  Act  or  state  of  agitation  by  heat;  ebullition; 
act  of  subjecting  to  the  action  of  neat. 

Boil,  boil,  n.  A  smal'  inflamed  tumor,  which  com¬ 
monly  suppurates,  -  formerly  written  bile.  [AS. 
bn l,  bijle ,  D.  bide,  bail.] 

Boisterous,  bois'ter-us,  a.  Tumultuous;  turbulent; 
noisy;  roaring.  [W.  bwystus,  brutal, fr.  bwyst,  feroci¬ 
ty.]  —  Boia'terously,  ad v. — Bois'terousness,  n. 

Boid,  bold,  a.  Forward  to  meet  danger;  exhibiting 
or  requiring  spirit  and  daring;  audacious;  forward; 
impudent;  taking  liberties  in  expression;  markedly 
conspicuous;  steep  or  abrupt.  [AS.  beald,  bald.]  — 
To  wake  bold.  To  take  liberties;  to  use  freedom. — 
Bold  Gy,  <!(/(•.  — Bold 'ness,  n. 

Bole,  bol,  n.  The  body  or  stem  of  a  tree.-  [Sw.  bid, 
Dan.  bid.]  —  A  kind  of  tine,  compact,  or  earthy  clay. 
[Gr.  bolos,  a  clod.] 

Bolero,  bo-la'ro,  n.  A  Spanish  dance.  [Sp.,  fr.  bola, 
ball.] 

Boll,  bol,  n.  The  pod  or  capsule  of  a  plant ;  a  peri¬ 
carp;  a  Scotch  measure,  containing  2,  4,  or  G  bush¬ 
els.  —  i7.  i.  To  form  into  a  seed-vessel.  [Dan.  bulne, 
Sw.  bulna,  to  swell;  s.  rt.  bulge.] 

Bologna  sausage,  bo-lOn'ya-saw-saj.  A  sausage  of 
various  meats  and  pork  suet.  [Bologna,  in  Italy.] 
Bolster,  bol'stSr,  n.  A  long  pillow  or  cushion;  a  pad; 
compress.  —  v.  t.  [bolstered  (-stgrd),  -stering.] 
To  support  with  a  bolster  ;  to  hold  up  ;  maintain. 
[AS.,  fr.  bolla,  a  round  thing,  ball.] 

Bolt,  bolt,  n.  An  arrow;  dart ;  a  strong  pin,  to  hold 
something  in  place  ;  a  thunder-bolt  ;  shackle  ;  28 
ells  of  canvas.  —  17.  t.  To  fasten  with  a  bolt,  re¬ 
strain;  to  blurt  out;  to  swallow  without  chewing. 
— 17.  i.  To  start  forth  like  a  bolt,  move  abruptly, 


spring  suddenly  aside;  to  desert,  as  a  party  or  or¬ 
ganization. —  ad v.  With  sudden  meeting  or  collis¬ 
ion  ;  perpendicularly.  [AS.,OD.  bolt,  G. 
bolzen,  a  bolt,  kind  of  arrow.]  —  Bolt'er, 
n. — Bolt'-head,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  long  glass 
vessel  for  distillations,  a  matrass  or  re¬ 
ceiver  .  — rope,  n.  ( jVd at.)  A  rope  sewed 
to  edges  of  sails  to  strengthen  them. 

Bolt,  bolt,  i7.  t.  To  sift ;  to  separate,  as- 


Bolt  and 
Nuts. 

A,  bolt; 

B,  head; 
C,  nut; 

(Mil.)  D,  check- 
nut. 


T~',i  i.i  '  . 


sort,  or  purify;  to  examine  closely.  [OF. 
bulter,  F.  bhiter,  to  sift,  fr.  LL.  hurra , 
coarse  cloth.] 

Bolt'sprit.  See  Bowsprit  under  Bow. 

Bolus,  bo'lus,  n.  (Med.)  A  rounded  mass  ; 
a  large  pill.  [L.,  bit,  morsel.] 

Bomb,  bum,  n.  (Mil.)  A  hollow  iron  ball 
filled  with  explosives  to  be  discharged 
from  a  mortar.  [F.  bombe,  a  bomb,  fr.  L. 
boinbus,  Gr.  botnbos,  a  booming  sound.]  — 

Bombard,  bum-bard',  v.  t.  To  attack  with 
bombs.  —  Bombardier',  -der',  n.  , 

One  who  throws  bombs;  an  artilleryman. 

—  Bombard'ment,  n.  An  attack”  with 
bombs.  —  Bomb'ketch, -ves'sel,  n.  (Naut.)  A  strong 
vessel  carrying  mortars  lor  bombarding.  — proof, 

a.  Secure  against  penetration  by  bombs. - shell, 

n.  A  bomb. 

Bombast,  bum'bast,  n.  Orig.,  cotton  or  soft  material 
used  as  padding  ;  hence,  an  inflated  style  ;  fustian. 

—  a.  High-sounding;  inflated  ;  turgid.  [LL.  bom- 
box,  L.  bombgx,  Gr.  bombux,  cotton.]  —  Boinbast'ic, 
a.  Characterized  by,  etc.  —  Bombast'ically,  adr. 

Bombazet,  -zette,  bum'ba-zet',  Bom'bazine',  -sine, 
-sin,  -zen',  n.  A  twilled  fabric,  with  silk  warp  and 
worsted  weft.  [F.  bombasin,  fr.  LL.  bombacynus , 
made  of  bombax.  See  Bombast.] 

Bombic,  bom'bik,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  obtained  from,  the 
silk-worm.  [L.  bombijx,  silk-worm.]  —  Bombycinous, 
-bis'T-nus,  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  silk-worm;  trans¬ 
parent  with  a  yellow  tint. 

Bona  tides,  bo'na  fi'dez.  Good  faith;  sincerity. — 
Bona  fide,  -fi'de.  In  good  faith  ;  really.  [L.] 

Bonanza,  bo-nan'za,  it.  A  sudden  widening  in  a 
vein  of  silver;  a  successful  venture,  — esp.  in  gold 
or  silver  mining.  [Sp.,  fair  weather,  prosperity.] 

Eonbon,  boN'box,  n.  Sugar  confectionery;  a  sugar¬ 
plum.  [F.,  fr.  bon,  good.] 

Bond,  bond,  n.  That  which  binds,  fastens,  or  con¬ 
fines;  a  binding  force  or- 
influence.  (Law.)  A 
writing  by  which  one 
binds  himself,  his  heirs, 
executors,  etc.,  to  pay  a 
sum.  (Arch.)  Union  or 
tie  of  stones  or  bricks  in  a ' 
wall. —  a.  In  a  state  of 
servitude  or  captivity. —  . 

v.  t.  To  secure  payment  LX 
of.  by  giving  a  bona.  [An-  —  ~ 
other  form  of  band ,  fr.  Flemish  Bond. 

AS.  bindan,  to  bind  ]  —  Eond'age,  n.  State  of  being 
under  restraint;  obligation.  (Old  ling.  Law.)  Vil- 
lenage.  —  Eonded  goods.  Goods  left  in  charge  of  cus¬ 
toms  officers, —  bonds  being  given  for  the  payment 

of  duties  upon  them. - ware'house,  n.  A  place 

where  bonded  goods  are  stored.  —  Bond'maid,  n.  A 
female  slave.  — man,  n.  A  man  slave.  (Old  ling. 
Law.)  A  villain,  or  tenant  in  villenage. — serv'ant, 
it.  A  slave. — service,  n.  Slavery. — slave,  n.  One 
in  slavery. — stone,  u.  (Masonry.)  A  stone  running 
through  the  thickness  of  a  wall  to  bind  it  together. 
— tim'ber,  n.  A  beam  worked  into  a  wall  to  tie  or 
strengthen  it  longitudinally. —  Bondsman,  bondz'- 
man,  n.;  pi.  -men.  A  bondman.  (Law.)  A  surety; 
one  who  gives  security  for  another. — worn  an,  n.  A 
woman  slave. 

Bone,  bon,  n.  (Anat.)  A  hard  whitish  substance,  com¬ 
posing  the  skeleton ;  an  integral  portion  of  the  skele¬ 
ton.  —  a.  Made  of  bone.  — v.  t.  [boned  (bond), 
boning.]  To  take  out  bones  from;  to  put  whalebone 
into.  [AS.  ban,  D.  and  Dan.  been,  Sw.  ben.] — A 
bone  of  contention.  Subject  of  dispute.  —  A  b.  to 
pick,  or  gnaw.  Something  to  occupy  or  divert. — 
To  pick  a  b.  with.  To  quarrel  with. —  To  make  no 
bones.  To  make  no  scruple.  —  Body  and  Bones. 
Wholly  ;  unreservedly.  —  Bone'less,  a.  Without 
bones.  —  Bon'y,  -T,  a.  Consisting  of,  full  of,  or 
pert,  to,  bones;  having  large  or  prominent  bones. — 
Bone'ash,  n.  The  residue  from  calcined  bones,  — 
used  for  making  cupels  and  cleaning  jewelry. — 
-black,  n.  (Chem.)  A  carbonaceous  substance  from 
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bones  calcined  in  close  vessels. - cave,  n.  A  cave 

containing  bones  of  extinct  animals. - dust,  n. 

Ground  or  pulverized  bones,  —  used  as  a  fertilizer. 
—  -earth,  n.  ( Client .)  Earthy  residuum  after  cal¬ 
cining  bone,  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime. — set'ter, 
n.  One  who  sets  broken  and  dislocated  bones. — 
-upav'in,  n.  (Far.)  A  bony  excrescence,  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  hock  of  a  horse’s  leg. 

Eoneset,  bon'set,  n.  A  medicinal  plant;  thoroughwort. 
Bonfire,  bon'flr,  n.  Afire  to  express  public  exultation, 
or  for  amusement.  [E.  bone-fire  =  a  lire  to  burn  the 
bones  and  relics  of  saints.] 

Bonhomie,  bon'oiu-c,  n.  Good  nature;  simplicity.  [F. 

bon ,  good,  and  homme,  man.] 

Bonito,  bo-ne'to,  n.  A  fish  of  the  tunny  kind.  [Sp., 
fr.  Ar.  baynis .] 

Bonmot,  boN'mo,  rl.  A  witty  repartee;  a  jest.  [F. 

bon,  good,  and  mot,  word.] 

Bonne,  bon,  n.  A  child’s  nurse.  [F.,  fern,  of  bon.] 
Bonnet,  bon'net,  n.  A  covering  for  the  head.  (Fort.) 
Part  of  a  parapet  elevated  to  screen  the  other  part 
and  its  terre-pleine.  (Naut.)  An  addition  to  a  sail. 
A  plate  or  a  dome-shaped  casing;  a  frame  of  wire 
netting  oter  a  locomotive  chimney.  [F.,  fr.  LL. 
bonneta,a  kind  of  stuff.]  —  Bon'neted,  a.  Wearing 
a  bonnet.  (Fort.)  Protected  by,  etc. 

Bonny,'  bon'nY,  a.  Handsome  ;  gay  ;  plump  ;  well- 
formed.  [Corrup.  fr.  F.  bon.  bonne.]  —  Bon'nily,  adv. 
Bonny-clabber,  bon'nY-klab'oer,  n.  Sour  buttermilk; 
the  thick  part  of  soured  milk.  [Ir.  bainne ,  milk,  and 
clabar,  mud.] 

Bon  ton,  box  toN.  The  height  of  the  fashion  ;  fash¬ 
ionable  society.  [F.,  good  tone,  manner.) 

Bonus,  bo'nus,  n.  (Law.)  A  premium  given  for  a  loan, 
charter,  etc.  An  extra  dividend  paid  out  of  ac¬ 
cumulated  profits;  a  sum  paid  to  an  agent,  above  a 
share  in  profits  or  stated  compensation.  [L.,  good.] 
Bon-vivant,  boN've-vaN',  n.  A  good  fellow  ;  jovial 
companion.  [F.;  vivant,  p.  pr.  of  vivre,  to  live.] 
Bonze,  bon'ze,  n.  A  priest  of  many  Oriental  sects. 

[Corrup.  fr.  Japan,  busso,  pious  man.] 

Booby,  bdo'bY,  n.  A  water-fowl  allied  to  the  pelican; 
the  brown  gannet;  a  dunce;  stupid  fellow.  [Sp.  and 
Pg.  bobo,  blockhead,  buffoon.] 

Boodhiam.  See  Buddhism. 

Book,  bobk,  n.  A  collection  of  sheets  of  paper,  etc., 
bound  together;  a  literary  composition,  written  or 
printed;  a  subdivision  ot  a  literary  work.  (Mer.) 
A  volume  in  which  accounts  are  kept.  —  v.  t. 
[booked  (bobkt),  booking.]  To  enter,  write,  or 
register  in  a  book.  [AS.  boc ,  D.  boek,  Ic.  and  Sw. 
bok;  AS.  boc,  beech-tree,  boards  of  which  were  writ¬ 
ten  on.]  —  Book'ish,  a.  Given  to  reading  ;  more 
acquainted  with  books  than  with  men.  —  Book'- 
ishly,  adv.  —  Book'ishness,  n. —  Without  book.  By 
memory  or  without  notes  ;  without  authority.  — 
Book'bind'er,  ».  One  who  binds  books.  —  -bind'- 

ery,  n.  A  place  for  binding,  etc. - binding,  n. 

Art  or  practice  of,  etc.  —  -case,  n.  A  case  with 
shelves  for  holding  books.  (Bind.)  A  book-cover. 

- cov'er,  n.  (Bind.)  A  case  for  a  book  ;  a  cover  of 

cloth  or  other  material  prepared  for  casing  a  book. — 
-keep'er,  n.  One  who  keeps  accounts.  — keeping, 
«.  Art  of  recording  mercantile  transactions  and 
keeping  accounts.  - — learned,  -lernd,  a.  Versed  in 
books;  ignorant  of  life. — learning,  n.  Learning 
acquired  by  reading,— esp.  asopp.  to  practical  knowl¬ 
edge. — mak'er,  n.  One  who  writes  and  publishes 
books;  a  compiler;  a  sporting  man  who  makes  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  bets. — mak'ing,  n.  The  practice  of,  etc.;  com¬ 
pilation  ;  systematized  betting. — mark,  n.  Some¬ 
thing  placed  in  a  book  by  which  to  find  a  particular 
place. — plate,  n.  A  label  indicating  ownership,  place 
m  a  library,  etc.,  usually  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of 
a  book. —  -post,  n.  The  post-office  arrangement  by 

which  books  are  mailed. - selFer,  n.  One  who 

sells  books. — shelf,  n.  A  shelf  to  hold  books. — 
-shop,  -stall,  -store,  n.  A  place  for  selling  books.— 
-stand,  n.  A  stand  for  selling  books  in  the  streets; 

book-stall;  a  support  to  hold  books. - worm,?;.  A 

worm  or  mite  that  eats  holes  in  books  ;  one  exces¬ 
sively  addicted  to  study. 

Boom,  bdom,  n.  A  spar  for  extending  the  bottom  of 
sails;  a  chain  cable  or  connected  line  of  spars,  cross¬ 
ing  a  river  or  other  water;  a  pole  set  up  in  shallow 
water,  to  mark  out  the  channel;  in  business,  a  strong 
demand  for  a  commodity;  an  earnest  popular  in¬ 
terest  in  behalf  of  some  measure,  —  v.  i.  [boomed 
(boomd),  booming.]  To  rush  violently,  as  a  ship 
under  press  of  sail.  [D.,  boom,  pole;  s.  rt.  beam.] 
Boom,  boom,  n.  A  hollow  roar;  the  cry  of  the  bittern. 


—  v.  i.  To  make  a  hollow  sound,  roar,  or  cry.  [OD. 
bommen,  to  drum.] 

Boomerang,  boom'Sr-ang,  n.  A  missile  weapon  of 
the  natives  of  Australia,  which  describes  remark¬ 
able  curves,  and  falls  near  the  thrower. 

Boon,  boon,  n.  Gift;  benefaction;  grant;  prayer  or 
petition.  [Ic.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  bon,  AS.  ben,  peti¬ 
tion.]— a.  Gay;  jovial;  kind;  bountiful.  [F.  bon.] 

Boor,  boor,  n.  A  countryman  ;  peasant;  clown;  a 
rude  and  illiterate  person.  [D.  boer,  peasant,  fr. 
bouwen,  to  till.]  —  Boor'ish,  a.  Like  a  boor;  clown¬ 
ish;  illiterate.  —  Boor'ishly,  adv.  —  Boor'ishness,  n. 

Boose,  Booze,  Bouze,  booz,r.  i.  To  drink  excessively; 
to  guzzle.  [OD.  buisen,  to  drink  deeply,  fr.  buize,  a 
large  drinking  cup.]  —  Boo'ser,  n.  —  Boo'sy, -zy,  -zY, 
a.  Intoxicated;  silly;  fuddled. 

Boost,  boost,  v.  t.  To  lift  or  push  from  behind. 

Boot,  boot,  v.  t.  To  profit;  to  advantage.  —  h.  Differ¬ 
ence  given  to  equalize  an  exchange;  profit.  [AS. 
and  Ic.  bot,  Goth,  bota,  advantage  ;  s.  rt.  better.]  — 
Boot'less,  a.  Unavailing;  unprofitable.  —  Boot'- 
lessly ,_adv.  —  Boot'lessness,  n. 

Boot,  boot,  n.  A  covering  for  the  foot  and  leg;  a  rack 
for  the  leg,  to  torture  criminals;  a  leather-covered 
receptacle  on  a  coach;  a  cover  for  a  carriage,  against 
rain  and  mud;  (pi.)  a  servant  who  blacks  boots. — v.  t. 
To  put  boots  on.  [OF.  botte,  a  butt  or  barrel,  a  boot, 
G.  butte,  tub.]  —  Boot  and  saddle.  The_cavalry 
trumpet  call  before  marching.  —  Bootee,  boot-e',  n. 
A  half  boot.  —  Boot'-crimp,  n.  A  frame  for  shaping 
boots.  —  -jack,?)..  An  instrument  for  drawing  off 
boots.  —  -tree,  -last,  n.  A  block  to  stretch  boots. 

Booth,  booth,  n.  A  temporary  shelter;  slight  hilt.  [Ic. 
budh,  Sw.  and  Dan.  bod,  Ga.  buth,  shop,  nut;  Ir.  both, 
W.  bwth,  hut.]  —  Boothy,  Bothy,  both'Y,  ti.  In  Scot., 
a  hut  for  farm  servants. 

Booty,  bbot'Y,  n.  Spoil  taken  in  war,  or  by  violence; 
plunder.  [Ic.  byti,  exchange,  barter ;  Dan.  bytte, 
Sw.  byte,  booty;  Ic.  byta,  to  divide,  distribute.] 

Bopeep,  bo-pep',  n.  A  children’s  play. 

Borage,  bur'rej,  n.  A  garden  plant,  used  as  a  cor¬ 
dial.  [F.  bourrache,  fr.  LL.  borra,  rough  hair,  the 
leaves  being  rough.] 

Borax,  bo'raks,  n.  (t'hem.)  Biborate  of  soda;  a  salt 
formed  by  combination  of  boracic  acid  with  soda. 
[F.  and  LL.,  fr.  Ar.  buraq,  Pers.  burah,  borax.]  — 
Boracic,  -ras'ik,  Bo'racous,  -cus,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  pro¬ 
duced  fr.,  etc.  —  Bo'rate,  n,  A  salt  formed  by  com¬ 
bination  of  boracic  acid  with  a  base.  —  Bo'ron,  n. 
An  elementary  substance,  allied  to  carbon,  the  base 
of  boracic  acid.  —  Bo'ruret',  -roor-et',  n.  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  boron  with  a  simple  body. 

Border  bfir'dBr,  n.  The  outer  part  or  edge  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  verge;  brim;  boundary.  —  v.  i.  [bordered 
(-derd), -dering.]  To  touch  at  the  edge;  to  be  ad¬ 
jacent;  to  come  near  to.  —  v.t.  To  make,  or  adorn 
with,  a  border;  to  touch  at  the  edge.  [F.  bordure,  LL. 
bordura,  D.  boord,  margin,  border.]  —  Bor'derer,  n. 
One  who  dwells  on  a  border.  —  Bor'der-land,  n. 
Land  on  the  frontiers;  debatable  land. 

Bore,  bor,  v.  t.  [bored  (bord),  boring.]  To  perfo¬ 
rate  or  penetrate;  to  form  a  round  hole  in;  to  weary 
by  tedious  iteration  or  dullness;  to  vex.  —  v.i.  To 
pierce  or  enter  by  boring  ;  to  be  pierced  or  pene¬ 
trated  by  a  turning  instrument;  to  carry  the  nose  to 
the  ground,  —  said  of  a  horse,  —n.  The  hole  made 
by  boring;  cavity  of  a  fire-arm  ;  caliber  ;  one  who, 
or  that  which,  wearies  by  repetition  or  dullness. 
[AS.  borian,  D.  boren,  Ic.  bora,  Dan.  bore,  L .forare, 
to  bore.]  — Bor'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  etc.  — 
Bor 'er,  Bore' worm,  n.  The  teredo,  a  sea-worm  which 
pierces  and  destroys  submerged  wood;  also  a  worm 
which  penetrates  trees.  —  Bore'dom,  -dum,  n.  State 
of  being  bored;  ennui;  the  domain  of  bores. 

Bore,  bor,  n.  (Physical  Geog.)  A  tidal  flood  at  the 
mouths  of  some  rivers;  a  high  and  rapid  flow.  [Ic. 
bora,  billow,  Sw.  bar,  hill.] 

Bore.  Born.  See  Bear. 

Boreal,  bo're-al,  a.  Northern;  pert,  to  the  north  or 
north  wind.  [L.  borealis,  fr.  Boreas,  north  wind.] 

Boron.  See  under  Borax. 

Borough.  Imr'ro,  n.  An  incorporated  town  ;  in  Eng., 
a  town  that  sends  members  to  parliament;  in  Scot., 
a  body  corporate,  with  certain  jurisdiction.  [AS. 
burh,  bury,  L).  burg,  Ic.,  Sw.,  and  Dan.  borg,  fort,  cas¬ 
tle,  fr.  AS.  beorgan,  to  protect.]  —  Bor'ough-Eng'- 
lish,  -in'glish,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  descent  of  es¬ 
tates  to  the  youngest  son,  or  to  the  youngest  brother, 
if  there  are  no  sons. 

Borrow,  bor'ro,  v.  t.  [borrowed  (-rod),  -rowing.]  To 
take  on  trust,  with  the  intention  of  repaying;  to 
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take  from  another  for  one’s  own  use;  to  appropriate. 
[AS.  borgian,  fr.  borg,  pledge,  security,  fr.  beorgan, 
to  protect.]  —  Bor'rower,  n. 

Bort,  l>5rt,  n.  Fragments  of  diamonds  used  as  pow¬ 
der  for  lapidary  work. 

Boscage,  bosk'ej,  n.  Wood  ;  underwood  :  a  thicket. 
(Paint.)  A  landscape  representing  thickets.  [F.,  fr. 
It.  bosco,  G.  bosch ,  busch,  bush.]  —  Bosk,  n.  A 
thicket. —  Bosk'y,  a.  Woody;  bushy. 

Bosh,  bosh,  n.  Mere  show;  empty  talk;  folly.  [Turk., 
empty,  vain;  Scot,  boss,  hollow;  G.  bosse,  trine.] 
Bosom,  bdb'zum,  n.  The  breast  of  a  human  being; 
the  scat  of  the  passions,  affections,  etc.;  embrace; 
affectionate  inclosure;  inclosed  place;  interior;  the 
part  of  tire  dress  over  the  breast.  —  a.  Intimate  ;  fa¬ 
miliar;  dear.  —  i\  t.  [bosomed  (-zumd), -OMiNO. I  To 
inclose  in  the  bosom  ;  keep  with  care  ;  hide  from 
view;  embosom.  [AS.  bosin,  D.  boezem,  G.  huscii.) 
Bos3 .  bos,  n.  A  protuberant  ornament  ;  stud,  knob. 
(J lech.)  The  enlarged  part  of  a  shaft,  on  which  a 
wheel  is  keyed,  or  where  it  is  coupled  to  another; 
a  swage  or  die  for  shaping  metals.  —  v.  t.  To  orna¬ 
ment  with  bosses;  to  stud.  [F.  bosse,  a  humn  It. 
bozza,  a  swelling;  OIIG.  bozo,  pozo,  D.  bos,  bunch, 
bundle.]  — Bos'sy,  a.  Having  bosses;  studded. 
Boss,  bos,  a.  A  master  workman  or  superintendent. 

—  v.  i.  &  t.  To  direct,  superintend.  [D.  baas,  master.] 
Boston,  bos'ton,  n.  A  game  played  by  four  persons. 

with  two  packs  of  cards,  —  introduced  by  French 
officers  at  Poston  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Botany,  bot'a-nT,  n.  Science  of  the  structure,  classifi¬ 
cation,  etc.,  ot  plants.  [Gr.  hotane,  plant,  fr.  bos- 
kein,  to  feed,  graze.]  —  Botan'ic,  -ical,  bo-tan'ik-al, 
a.  Pert,  to  botany;  relating  to,  or  containing,  plants. 

—  Eotan'ically,  a  dr.  —  Eotanist,  bot'an-ist,  n.  One 
skilled  in,  etc.  —  Bot'anizo,  v.  t.  [botanized  (-Izd), 
-izing.J  To  seek  lor  and  investigate  plants. 

Botch,  boch,  n.  An  ulcerous  affection.  rOF.  boce, 
boss  of  a  buckler,  boil, —  same  as  F.  bosse.  See  Boss.] 
Eotch,  boch,  n.  A  patch  of  a  garment;  work  done 
bunglingly;  a  clumsy  performance.  — 1\  t.  [botched 
(boclit),  botching.]  To  mend  or  patch  clumsily: 
to  express  or  perform  bunglingly.  [OLG.  and  I).  bot- 
sen,  to  strike,  repair.]  —  Eotch'er,  n.  A  clumsy  work¬ 
man.  —  Botch'ery,  n.  Bungling  work;  paten  work. 
Eot'fly.  See  Bots. 

Both,  both,  a.  &  pron.  The  one  and  the  other;  the 
two.  —  coni.,  used  before  the  first  of  two  coordinate 
words  or  phrases,  followed  by  and  before  the  other. 
[AS.  ba,  Sw.  bada,  Dan.  baade,  G.  bade.] 

Bother,  both'er,  v.  t.  [botiieked  (-Srd),  -eking.]  To 
tease  or  perplex.  —  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
bothers  ;  state  of  perplexity  or  annoyance.  [Peril, 
fr.  Ir.  buaidhirt,  trouble,  fr.  buair,  to  vex,  grieve.]  — 
Both'era'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. — 
Eoth'ersome,  -cr-suni,  a.  Causing  bother. 

Bothy.  See  Booth. 

Bots,  Botts,  bots,  n.  pi.  ( F.ntom .)  Small  worms  found 
m  the  intestines  of  horses.  —  Bot'-fly.  The  insect 
whose  eggs  produce  bots.  [Ga.  botus,  belly-worm.] 
Bottle,  bot'l,  ii.  A  narrow-mouthed  vessel  for  hold¬ 
ing  liquors;  the  contents  of  one.  —  r.  t.  [bottled 
(-tld),  -tling.]  To  inclose  in  bottles.  [F.  bouteille, 
LL.  bnticula,  dim.  of  biitica,  fr.  Gr.  bntis,  a  flask.]  — 
Bot'tle-green,  n.  A  dark  green,  like  that  of  a  green 
glass  bottle.  — hold'er,  n.  One  who  gives  a  boxer 
refreshment  between  the  rounds;  a  backer.  — head, 
-nose,  n.  A  cetacean  allied  to  the  sperm  whale;  a 
kind  of  dolphin.  — nosed,  -nozd,  a.  Having  a  nose 
swollen  *t  the  end. 

Bottom,  bot'um,  n.  The  lowest  part  of  a  thing;  foun¬ 
dation;  base;  low  alluvial  land  along  a  river;  aval- 
ley.  ( Naut .)  The  keel  of  a  vessel;  the  vessel  itself. 
Power  of  endurance;  stamina;  dregs  or  grounds. — 
v.  t.  [bottomed  (-tumd),  -tosiing.]  To  found  or 
build;  to  furnish  with  a  seat  or  bottom. —  r.  i.  To 
be  based.  (AS.  botm,  D.  bodem,  Sw.  batten,  bottom; 
Skr.  budhna,  depth,  ground.]  —  Bot'tomless,  a. 
Without  a  bottom;  fathomless.  —  Bot'tomry,  -rl,  n. 
(Mar  Law.)  A  contract  by  which  a  ship  is  bound 
as  security  for  repayment  of  money. 

Boudoir,  boo'dwfir,  n.  A  lady’s  private  room.  [F.,  fr. 

bonder,  to  be  sulky;  peril,  akin  to  pout.] 

Bough,  bow,  n.  An  arm  or  large  branch  of  a  tree. 
AS  .bog,  boh,  bough,  orig.  arm,  shoulder,  Dan.  boug, 
c.  bogr,  Sw.  bog,  shoulder.] 

Pought.  See  Buy. 

Eougie,  boo-zhe',  n.  (Surg.)  A  long,  flexible  instru¬ 
ment,  introduced  into  the  urethra,  esophagus,  etc., 
to  remove  obstructions.  [F.,  wax-candle,  bougie, 
fr.  Bugia,  a  town  of  North  Africa.] 


Eouilli,  booKye,  n.  (Cookery.)  Beef,  stewed  and 
served_with  sauce.  [  F.,  fr.  liouillir,  to  boil.]  —  Bouil¬ 
lon,  bool'yoN,  n.  Broth;  soup.  (Far.)  A  disease 
of  horses’  feet.  [F.] 

Eoulder.  Scc^Bowldek. 

Boulevard,  boo-le-var',  n.  Orig.  a  bulwark;  a  broad 
public  walk  or  street.  [F.,  fr.  G.  bollwerk,  bulwark.] 
Bouleversement,  bool-vars-max',  n.  A  turning  up- 
sidedown;  complete  overthrow.  [F.,  fr.  boule,  ball, 
and  rerser,  to  turn.] 

Eounce,  bowns,  r.  i.  [bounced (bownst),  bouncing.] 
To  leap  or  spring  suddenly;  to  beat  or  thump,  —  v. 
t.  To  drive  violently  against  anything.  —  n.  A  sud¬ 
den  lean  or  bound;  a  heavy,  sudden  blow  or  thump; 
a  bold  lie.  [Platt-Deutsch,  bunsen,  to  beat,  knock, 
D.  honzen,  to  bounce,  throw.]  —  Eoun'cer,  -ser.  n. 
One  who  bounces;  a  bold  lie;  a  liar;  something  big. 

—  Bonn  ’cing,  a.  Plump  and  healthy;  lusty. 

Bound,  bownd,  n.  External  line  of  any  object  or 

space,  limit,  confine,  boundary. — v.t.  To  limit, 
terminate,  restrain,  circumscribe;  to  give  the  boun 
daries  of.  [OF.  bonne,  LL.  bodina,  bonna,  bound, 
limit,  fr.  Armor,  boden,  a  cluster  of  trees,  fr.  bod, 
Ir.  bot,  a  cluster.]  —  Bound'ary,  -a-rT,  n.  That  which 
fixes  a  limit,  —  esp.  a  visible  mark.  —  Bound'Tecs,  a. 
Wit nou t  bounds  ;  unlimited  ;  infinite. 

Eound,  bownd,  n.  A  leap;  spring;  jump.  —  v.  i.  To 
move  forward  by  leaps;  rebound,  as  an  elastic  ball. 
[F.  bondir,  to  bound,  rebound,  orig.  resound  ;  s.  rt. 
boom.) 

Pound,  bownd,  a.  Destined;  tending;  going,  or  in¬ 
tending  to  go,  etc.  [Ic.  buinn,  prepared,  ready,  fr. 
bua,  to  get  ready.) 

Eound,  Bounden/  See  Bind. 

Bounty,  bown'tT,  n.  Goodness  ;  liberality  ;  munifi¬ 
cence;  that  which  is  given  liberally;  a  premium  to 
encourage  some  object.  [F.  bonte,  L.  bonitas,  fr. 
bonus,  good.]  —  Boun'teous,  -te-us,  a.  Disposed  to 
give  freely  ;  generous.  —  Eoun'teously,  ads.  — 
Boun'teousness,  n.  —  Eoun'tiful.  -ful,  a.  Free  in 
giving.  — _Boun'tifully.  adv.  —  Eoun'tifulness,  n. 
Bouquet,  boo-ka',  w.  A  nosegay  ;  bunch  of  flowers  ;  a 
perfume  or  aromatic  odor.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  bousquet, 
bosquet,  bush,  dim.  of  hois,  wood.] 

Bourgeois,  bur-j oi s',  n.  (Print.)  A  kind  of  type,  in 
size  between  long  primer  and  brevier.  [Pern,  the 
inventor’s  name.] 

Jggf3  This  line  is  in  bourgeois  type. 

Bourgeois,  bdor-zhwaw',  n.  In  France,  a  man  of 
middle  rank  in  society  ;  a  citizen.  —  Bourgeoisie, 
boor-zhwaw-ze',  n.  The  middle  classes,  —  esp. 
those  concerned  in  trade.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  burgeis,  citi¬ 
zen,  fr.  LL.  burgus,  a  fort.  See  Borough.] 
Bourgeon,  ber'jun,  v.  i.  To  put  forth  buds;  to  shoot 
forth,  as  a  branch.  [  F.,  a  bud;  MHG.  buren,  to  raise, 
push  up.]  _ 

Bourn,  Bourne,  born  or  boom.  n.  A  bound;  limit; 
goal.  [  F.  borne, ,  corrup.  of  OF.  bonne.  See  Bound.] 

—  A  stream  ;  rivulet  ;  burn.  [AS.  burna,  burne,  D. 
born,  Goth,  brunna,  spring,  well.] 

Bourse,  boors,  n.  A  merchants’  exchange:  in  France, 
the  money  market.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  burse,  skin,  purse.] 
Eout,  bowt,  ii.  A  conflict ;  trial ;  as  much  of  an  ac¬ 
tion  as  is  performed  at  one  time;  a  turn.  [Dan. 
blight,  Sw.  bugt,  turn;  s.  rt.  AS.  beogaii,  to  bend.] 
Bouts-rimes,  boc/re-ma',  n.  pi.  Words  that  rhyme, 
given  to  be  formed  into  verse.  [F.,  rhymed  ends.] 
Eovine,  bo'vln,  a.  Pert,  to  cattle  of  the  ox  kind.  [L. 
bos,  bovis,  ox,  cow.]  —  Bo'viform,  a.  Resembling, 
etc. 

Bow,  bow,  v.  t.  [bowed  (bowd),  bowing.]  To  bend, 
inflect,  make  crooked  or  curved;  to  turn  from  a  nat¬ 
ural  condition;  to  bend  in  respect,  homage,  conde¬ 
scension,  etc.;  to  depress,  subdue.  —  v.i.  To  bend, 
in  token  of  reverence,  civility,  etc.  —  n.  An  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  head  or  body,  in  token  of  respect,  etc. 
[AS.  bugan,  Sw.  bug  a,  Skr.  bhuj,  to  bend.]  —  Bow'- 
er,  ii. 

Eow,  bow,  n.  (Naut.)  The  curving  forepart  of  a 
ship;  stem  ;  prow;  the  bow-oar.  [Dan.  boug,  bov, 
Sw.  bog,  OIIG.  pvac.]  —  Bow'er,  n.  (Naut.)  An 
anchor  carried  at  the  ship’s  bow,  the  second  in  size. 

—  Bowline,  bo'lTn,  n.  A  rope  which  keeps  the 
weather  edge  of  a  sail  tight  forward  when  the  ship 
is  close-hauled.  — -oar,  bow'or,  n.  The  oar  near¬ 
est  the  bow  of  a  boat;  the  one  who  pulls  it.  — sprit, 
bo-  or  bow-,  n.  A  spar  projecting  from  the  bow  oi 
a  ship,  —  sometimes  called  boltsprit. 

Bow,  bo,  n.  Anything  bent;  a  weapon  by  which  an 
arrow  is  propelled;  an  instrument  having  a  curved 
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form,  as  a  fiddle-stick.  [AS.  boga,  D.  boog,  Dan. 
bue,  bow;  AS.  bugan,  to  bend.]  —  Bow-com'passes, 
-kum'pas-ez  ,n.pl. 


Compasses  with 
an  arched  plate 
on  one  leg,  upon 
which  the  other 


»=»=» 


Bow-compass, 
leg  slides;  compasses  furnished  with  a  bow-pen. — 
-drill,  n.  A  drill  revolved  by  a  bow  and  string. — 
-hand,  n.  (Archery.)  Tne  hand  holding  the  bow, 
the  left  hand.  (Mas.)  The  hand  drawing  the  bow, 
right  hand.  — knot,  -not,  n.  A  knot  tied  with  a  bow 
or  loop  of  string,  and  readily  loosened. — legged, 

-legd,  a.  Having  legs  curved  outwards. - man,  n. 

One  who  uses  a  bow;  an  archer. — net,  n.  An  ar¬ 
rangement  of  wicker  baskets  for  catching  lobsters, 
etc.  —pen,  n.  A 
kind  o  f  rulin 
pen.  —  -saw,  n. 

A  narrow-bladed 
saw  for  cutting 
curves.  — shot,  n. 

arrow. - string, 

bow.  —  v.  t, 


Bow-pen. 


The  distance  a  bow  shoots  an 
n.  The  string  which  bends  a 
To  strangle  with  a  bow-string,  —  a 
Turkish  mode  of  execution.  — win'dow.  See  Bay- 
window,  under  Bay. — wood,  n.  The  wood  of  the 
Osage  orange,  used  by  the  North  American  Indians 
for  bows. 

Bowel,  bow 'el,  n.  One  of  the  intestines;  an  entrail; 
the  interior  part  of  anything;  the  scat  of  pity;  com¬ 
passion.  —  r.  t.  To  take  out  the  bowels  of;  to  evis¬ 
cerate.  [OF.  boel,  fr.  L.  botellus ,  sausage,  gut.] 

Bower,  bow'cr,  n.  One  of  the  two  highest  cards  in 
euchre,  —  the  highest  being  the  Right  bower ,  the 
knave  of  the  trump  suit;  the  next  the  Left  bower, 
the  other  knave  of  the  same  color  as  the  trump. 
[G.  haver ,  peasant,  fr.  the  figure  sometimes  used  for 
the  knave  on  cards.] 

Bower,  bow '5 r,  w.  Orig.  a  chamber  ;  a  country-seat: 
cottage;  a  covered  place  in  a  garden;  arbor.  [AS. 
and  Ic.  bur,  a  chamber,  Sw.  bur,  Dan.  buitr,  cage  ; 
AS.  buan,  to  dwell.]  —  Bow'ery,  a.  Covering,  as  a 
bower;  containing  bowers. 

Bowie-knife,  bo'T-nif,  n.  A  kind  of  knife,  worn  as 
a  weapon.  [Col.  Bowie,  the  inventor.] 

Bowl.  bSl,  ti.  A  concave  vessel  to  hold  liquids;  the 
hollow  part  of  anything.  [AS.  bolla,  Ic.  bolli,  M1IG. 
bolle,  a  bowl.l 

Bowl,  bol,  n.  A  ball.  —  v.  t.  [bowled  (bold),  bowl- 
iso.]  To  roll,  as  a  bowl  ;  to  pelt  with  anything 
rolled.  —  v.i.  To  play  with  bowls;  to  roll  tne  ball 
on  a  level  plain  ;  to  move  rapidly,  smoothly,  and 
like  a  ball.  [F.  boule,  a  ball  for*  bowling,  fr.  L. 
buliu,  bubble.]  —  To  howl  out.  In  cricket,  to  knock 
down  one’s  wicket  by  bowling.  —  Bowl'er,  n.  A 
player  at  bowls.  —  Bowl'ing-aFley,  n.  A  covered 
place,  for  playing  at  bowls.  — green,  n.  Smooth 
ground,  for,  etc. 

Bowlder,  Boulder,  bol Gler,  n.  A  large  pebble.  ( Geol .) 
A  mass  of  rock  that  has  been  transported  by  nat¬ 
ural  agencies  from  its  native  bed.  [Sw.  bullersten, 
large  pebble,  fr.  bullra,  to  thunder,  in  contrast  to 
k-lapper steen,  small  pebble,  which  claps  or  rattles.] 

Box,  boks,  n.  A  case  or  receptacle;  the  quantity  that 
a  box  contains;  an  inclosed  space  with  seats  in  a 
theater,  etc.;  a  money-chest;  a  small  house.  ( Mach .) 
A  cylindrical,  hollow  iron,  in  which  an  axle-tree 
runs;  a  tube  in  a  pump,  closed  with  a  valve;  the 
bucket  of  a  lifting  pump.  The  driver’s  seat  on  a 
carriage;  a  present.  ( Bot.)  A  tree  or  shrub,  the 
dwarf  variety  of  which  is  used  for  borders  in  gar¬ 
dens.  —  v.t.  [boxed  (bokst),  boxing.]  To  inclose 
in  a  box;  to  fftrnish  with  boxes.  [AS.  box,  L.  buxus, 
box-wood,  or  a  case  made  of  it;  Gr.  piuros,  the  box- 
tree,  puxis,  a  case  made  of  box-wood.]  —  In  a  box. 
In  difficulty.  —  In  the  wromjbox.  At  fault.  —  To  box 
the  compass.  To  name  the  points  of  the  compass  in 
order.  —  Box'berry,  n.  The  wintergreen  or  check- 

erberry. - tree,  n.  The  larger  variety  of  box.  — 

-wood,  n.  The  wood  of,  etc.,  —  very  hard  and  smooth, 
and  used  by  engravers,  turners,  etc. 

Box,  boks,  n.  A  blow  with  the  hand  on  the  ear  or 
head. — v.  t.  k  i.  To  fight  with  the  fist.  [Dan. 
baske,  to  strike,  slap,  fr.  bask,  a  slap,  thwack  ;  Ga. 
boc,  a  box,  stroke.]  —  Box'er,  n. 

Boxhaul,  boks'hawl,  v.  t.  [boxhauled  (-hawld), 
boxhauli.no.]  (Xaut.)  To  wear,  as  a  ship,  when 
close-hauled,  short  round  on  to  the  other  tack. 

Boy,  boi,  n.  A  male  child;  a  lad.  [East  Friesic,  boi, 
boy,  OD.  boef,  G.  bube,  L.  pupus,  boy.]  —  Boy'hood, 
-hdt»d,  n.  State  of  a  boy,  or  of  immature  age.  —  Boy'- 


ish,  a.  Like  a  boy;  childish;  puerile.  —  Boy'ishly, 
adv.  —  Boy'ishness,  n. 

Boyar,  boy'er,  n.  A  nobleman  of  Russia.  [Russ.] 
Braccate,  brak'kat,  a.  ( Ornitli .)  Having  feathers 
which  conceal  the  feet.  [L.  braccse,  breeches.] 
Brace,  bras,  n.  A  prop  or  support.  (Carp.)  A  tim¬ 
ber  crossing  a  corner  from  one  timber  to  another. 
(Print.)  A  curved  line  connecting  words  or  lines. 

.  boll,  \  (Xaut.)  A  rope  reeved  through  a  block 
tfius,  boiuZ./  at  the  end  of  a  yard.  A  pair  or  couple; 
a  strap,  supporting  a  carriage  on  wheels;  a  bit-stock; 
6tate  of  being  braced  or  tight,  (pi.)  Straps  to  sus¬ 
tain  pantaloons,  etc.;  suspenders.  —  v.  t.  [braced 
(brast),  bracing.]  To  furnish  with  braces,  support, 
prop;  to  tighten.  (Xaut.)  To  move  around  by 
means  of  braces.  [OF.,  orig.,  the  two  arms;  then,  a 
measure  of  five  feet,  L.  brachia,  the  arms.]  — Bra'- 
cer,  n.  That  which,  etc.;  a  band,  bandage. 

Bracelet,  bras'let,  n.  A  wrist  ornament ;  defensive 
armor  for  the  arm.  [F.,  fr.  L.  bracliile,  armlet,  fr. 
brack  him,  arm.] 

Brachial,  brak'Y-al  or  bra'kY-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  of  the 
nature  of,  or  like,  an  arm.  [L.  brachivm.] 
Brachycatalectic,  lirak'Y-kat'a-lek'tik,  n.  A  verse 
wanting  two  syllables  at  its  termination.  [Gr.  bra- 
chus,  short,  and  katalegein,  to  leave  off.] 
Brachygraphy,  bra-kig'ra-fY,  n.  Short  hand  writing; 

stenography.  [Gr.  brachus  and  graphein,  to  write.} 
Bracken,  bra k'en,  n.  Fern.  [See  Brake.] 

Bracket,  brak'et,  n.  (Arch.  k  Engin.)  A  support 
projecting  from  a  wall  or  other  surface,  (pi.) 
(Xaut.)  Short,  crooked  timbers,  resembling  knees. 
(Print.)  Hooks  [  ]  used  to  inclose  a  reference,  ex¬ 
planation,  note,  etc.;  crotchets.  —  v.  t.  To  place 
within,  connect,  or  support  by,  brackets.  [Akin  to 
brace. ]  —  Brack 'eting,  n.  ( Arch.)  A  series  of  ribs 
or  brackets,  supporting  cornices,  etc.  —  Brack'et- 
light,  n.  A  lamp  or  gas-light  projecting  from  a  wall. 
Brackish,  brak'ish,  «.  Saltish.  [D.  &  LG.  brak,  brack¬ 
ish.]  —  Brack'ishness,  n. 

Eract,  brakt,  n.  (Bot.)  A  small  leaf  or  scale,  from 
whose  axil  a  flower  proceeds.  [L.  braclea,  a  thin 
plate.]  —  Brac'teal,  -te-al,  -teate,  Bract'ed,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  bracts. 

Brad,  brad,  n.  A  nail  with  little  or  no  head.  [Sw. 
brocld,  Dan.  brod.de,  frost-nail.]  —  Brad 'awl, 
n.  An  awl  to  make  holes  for  inserting  brads. 

Brag,  brag,  v.  i.  [bragged  (bragd),  -ging.]  To 
praise  one’s  self,  or  one’s  belongings,  ostenta¬ 
tiously;  to  boast,  bluster,  vaunt. — n.  A  boast 
or  boasting;  thing  boasted  of;  a  game  at  cards. 

[W.  bragio,  to  brag,  fr.  brae,  boastful.]  — 

Brag  gado'cio,  -do'sliY-o,  n.  A  braggart;  boast¬ 
er;  empty  boasting.  [Name  of  a  character  in 
Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Queen.”]  —  Brag'gart ,  n. 

A  boaster. —a.  Boastful.  —  Brag'ger. 

Brahma,  bra'ma,  re.  (Myth.)  The  first  person 
in  the  trinity  of  the  Hindoos;  the  creator. — 
Brah'man,  -min,  n.  One  of  the  upper  or  sa¬ 
cerdotal  caste  among  the  Hindoos.  —  Brah- 
man'ic,  -ical,  Brahmin'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  the 
Brahmans,  their  doctrines  and  worship,  or  to  the 
religion  of  Brahma.  —  Brah'manism,  -minism,  n. 
The  religion  or  doctrines  of,  etc. 

Braid,  brad,  r.  t.  To  weave  or  entwine  together;  to 
plat;  to  mingle  by  rubbing  in  something  fluid  or 
soft.  —  n.  A  string,  cord,  etc.,  woven  from  different 
strands.  [AS.  bregdan,  bredan,  to  brandish,  weave.} 
Brail,  bral,  n.  (Falconry.)  A  piece  of  leather  to 
bind  a  hawk’s  wing.  pi.  (Xaut.)  Ropes  to  haul 
up,  or  truss  up,  sails,  for  furling.  —  v.  t.  [bkaileii 
(braid),  bkailing.1  To  haul  up  into,  or  truss  up 
with,  the  brails.  [OF.  braiel,  a  cincture.] 

Brain,  bran,  n.  (Anat.)  The  whitish,  soft  mass  in 
the  upper  cavity  of  the  skull,  which  is  considered 
the  center  of  sensation  and  perception;  the  anterior 
or  cephalic  ganglion  in  invertebrate  animals.  The 
understanding.  —  v.  t.  To  dash  out  the  brains  of; 
to  destroy.  [AS.  b  nr  gen,  D.  brein.)  —  Brain'less,  a. 
Without  understanding.  —  Brain  fe'ver.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  brain.  — pan,  n.  Bones  inclosing  the 

brain;  skull;  cranium. - sick,  a.  Disordered  in 

the  understanding. 

Brake,  brak,  n.  (Bot.)  A  fern  of  different  genera. 
A  place  overgrown  with  brakes,  canes,  brambles, 
etc.;  a  thicket.  [AS.  bracce,  Sw.  broken,  fern ;  OLG. 
brake,  bush  ;  D.  braak,  Dan.  brak,  fallow.]  — 
Brack'en,  n.  Fern.  —  Bra'ky,  a.  Full  of,  etc. 
Brake,  brak,  n.  An  instrument  to  break  flax  or  hemp; 
the  handle  for  working  a  pump  or  fire-engine ;  a 
frame  for  confining  horses  while  being  shod;  an  in- 
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closure  for  cuttle,  horses,  etc.;  a  heavy  harrow  for 
breaking  clods  after  plowing  ;  an  appliance  for 
checking  motion  of  wheels,  machinery,  etc.,  by 
friction  ;  a  light  wagon  used  in  breaking  horses.  — 
r.  t.  To  apply  brakes,  —  esp.  to  wheels  of  a  rail¬ 
road  train.  [CYD.  brake,  a  clog,  fetter;  Platt-Deutsch 
brake,  an  instrument  for  breaking  flax.'F.  braquer, 
to  break  hemp;  s.  rt.  break.]  —  Brake'man,  n.  One 
who  manages  brakes,  —  esp.  on  railroad  trains. 

Bramble,  brain'bl,  n.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  /tubus, 
including  the  raspberry  and  blackberry;  any  rough, 
prickly  shrub.  [AS.  bremel,  brcmbd,  1).  braaiu,  Sw. 
broiubar,  blackberry.]— Bram'bly,  -bit,  a.  Pert,  to, 
like,  or  full  of,  etc. 

Bramin.  Sec  Brahman,  under  Brahma. 

Bran,  bran,  n.  The  coat  of  the  seed  of  wheat,  rye, 
etc.,  separated  from  the  flour  by  bolting  ;  refuse 
sifted  out  of  flour  or  meal.  [W.,  bran,  husk  ;  lr., 
chaff;  F.,  dung,  dirt.]  —  Bran  new,  corrupt,  of  brand- 
new.  —  Bran'ny,  -nY,  a.  Of  or  resembling  bran. 

Branch,  branch,  n.  A  limb;  a  bough  growing  from  a 
stem,  or  from  another  bough;  a  part  extenaed  from 
the  main  body  of  a  thing,  as  a  stream  running  into 
a  larger  one;  a  ramification  ;  a  section  or  subdivis¬ 
ion  ;  department;  a  line  of  family  descent,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  fr.  other  lines  fr.  the  same  stock.  (Law.) 
A  warrant  or  commission  given  to  a  pilot.  —  v.  i. 
[branched  (branclit),  branching.]  To  spread  in 
branches,  ramify;  to  divide  into  subdivisions,  —v. 
t.  To  divide  as  into  branches.  [F.  branche,  a  branch, 
\V.  braich,  L. brac/iimn,  an  arm,  branch.]  — Tobranch 
out.  To  speak  diffusively,  or  with  many  words.  — 
Root  and  branch.  Entirely.  —  Branch'less,  a.  With¬ 
out  branches.  —  Brancn'y,  a.  Full  of,  etc.  — 
Branch'iness,  n.— Branch'let, n.  Little  branch:  twig. 

Branchial,  bran'kY-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  performed  by 
means  of,  gills,  as  of  fishes.  [Gr.  brangeliion,  gill.] 

—  Bran'chiopods,  -o-podz,  n.  pi.  (Zobl.)  An  order 
of  Crustacea,  generally  minute,  whose  feet  were 
supposed  to  act  as  gills.  [Gr.  pous,  podos,  f'oot.1 

Brand,  brand,  n.  A  burning  or  partly  burnt  stick;  a 
sword,  so  called  from  its  glittering  brightness;  an 
iron  used  for  burning  a  mark;  a  distinctive  mark 
made  by  burning  with  hot  iron  ;  quality;  kind; 
a  mark  of  infamy;  stigma. — v.  t.  To  impress  a 
mark  with  hot  iron  ;  to  stigmatize  ns  infamous. 
[AS.  and  D.,  a  burning;  Sw.  and  Dan.,  a  fire  brand; 
AS.  and  OIL,  a  sword;  fr.  AS.  brinnan,  to  burn.] 

—  Brandling-iron,  Brand'iron,  -i'ern,  n.  An  iron 
used  to  brand  with.  —  Brand'-new,  a.  Quite  new, 
as  if  fresh  from  the  fire,  —  written  also  bran-  and 
brent  new. — goose,  ?i.  See  Brant. 

Brandish,  bran'ilish,  v.  t.  [brandished  (-dish),-nisn- 
INO.J  To  wave,  as  a  weapon;  to  shake  or  flourish. 

—  n.  A  flourish,  as  with  a  weapon,  whip,  etc.  [F. 
brandir,  fr.  OF.  brand,  sword.]  —  Bran'disher,  n. 

Brandling,  brand'ling,  n.  A  small,  red  worm,  used  as 
bait  for  fish.  [S.  rt.  brand.  See  Brant.] 

Brandy,  bran'dY,  n.  An  ardent  spirit  distilled  from 
wine  or  other  liquors.  [D.  brandewijn,  ir.  branden, 
t<>  burn,  to  distill,  and  wijn,  wine.]  —  Bran'died, 
-did,  a.  Flavored  or  treated  with  brandy. 

Brangle,  brap'gl.w.  A  wrangle;  a  squabble.  —  v.  i.  To 
wrangle,  dispute;  to  squabble.  [F. branlcr,  to  shake, 
It.  branla,  a  brawl;  peril,  akin  to  wrangle.) 

Brank,  brank,  n.  Buckwheat.  [L.  brance,  a  kind  of 
Gallic  bread-corn.]  —  A  bridle  for  scolds.  [Scot.,  to 
bridle,  restrain;  Ga .brang,  Ir.  brawns,  a  halter.] 

Branlin,  bran'lin,  «.  A  fish  of  the  salmon  kind,  hav¬ 
ing  marks  like  brands. 

Brant,  brant,  n.  A  species  of  wild  goose,  called  also 
brand-goose,  and  brent-goose.  —  Brant'- fox.  n.  A 
kind  of  Swedish  fox.  —  Bran'tail,  n.  The  red 
start,  a  bird  similar  to  the  nightingale.  [S.  rt.  brand, 
indicating  redness,  the  color  of  burning  wood.] 

Brash,  brash,  a.  Hasty  in  temper.  [G.  barsch,  harsh, 
impetuous;  peril,  akin  to  brusque.]— Brittle,  as  wood. 

—  n.  Refuse  boughs  of  trees;  truck;  trash.  (Geol.) 
Broken  fragments  of  rocks  underlying  alluvial  de¬ 
posits.  Brokon  fragments  of  ice.  (Med.)  A  rash 
or  eruption.  [Armor,  break,  brusk,  fragile,  brittle.] 

—  Water-brash.  A  burning  sensation  in  the  stom¬ 
ach,  with  eructation  of  an  acid  liquid.  —  Weaning- 
brash.  Diarrhea  affecting  children  just  weaned. 

Bras3,  br&s,  n.  A  yellow  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc; 
impudence;  a  brazen  face.  pi.  Utensils,  ornaments, 
etc.,  made  of  brass;  esp.  plates  attached  to  monu¬ 
ments,  bearing  raised  or  engraved  figures.  [AS. 
bries,  Ga.  jrrais,  Ir.  pros,  W .  pres,  brass;  Ic.  brasa, 
to  harden  by  fire,  Sw.  brasa,  fire.]  —  Brass 'y,  a.  Of, 
or  pert,  to,  etc.;  hard  as,  etc.;  of  the  color  of,  etc.; 


impudently  bold.  —  Brass'iness,  n.  —  Braze,  braz, 
v.  t.  To  solder,  or  cover  or  ornament  with,  etc.; 
to  harden  to  impudence.  —  Brazen,  bra'zn,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  made  of,  brass;  impudent.  —  v.  t.  To  be  im¬ 
pudent,  or  defiant.  —  Bra'zenly,  adv.  —  Bra'sier, 
Bra'zier,  -zher,  n.  An  artificer  in  brass;  a  pan  to 
hold  coals. —  Brazen  age.  (Myth.)  The  age  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  silrer  age ,  when  men  nad  degenerated 
from  purity.  —  li.  faced ,  -fast.  Bold,  hardened, 
shameless.  —  B.  sea.  (Jcivish  Antiq.)  A  large  ves¬ 
sel  of  brass,  in  Solomon’s  temple.  —  Brass  band.  A 
company  of  performers  on  brass  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  --leaf,  n.  Brass  in  thin  sheets. 

Brat,  brat,  n.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a  child.  [\V., 
a  rag,  pinafore;  Ga.  and  Ir.,  cloak,  apron,  rag.) 

Braunite,  brown'It,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  oxide  of 
manganese.  [Fr.  A.  E.  Broun,  of  Gotha.] 

Brave,  brav,  a.  Of  noble  courage;  bold,  with  gener¬ 
osity  and  dignity  ;  excellent ;  beautiful.  —  n.  A 
brave  person  ;  esp.,  an  Indian  warrior;  a  hector  ;  a 
bully,  —v.t.  [braved  (lnavd),  braving.)  To  en¬ 
counter  with  fortitude;  to  defy,  challenge,  dare. 
[F.  brare,  Sp.,  Pg.,  and  It.  bravo.]  -  Brave'ly,  adv. 
—  Brav'ery,  -Pr-Y,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc.;  fear¬ 
lessness;  showy  appearance;  ostentation.  —  Bra'vo, 
n. ;  pi.  Bra'voes, -voz.  A  daring  villain  ;  bandit; 
assassin  or  murderer  —Bravo,  brii'vo,  inter,}.  Well 
done,  excellent !  —  Brava'do,  n.  Ostentation  of 
bravery  :  boast  or  brag  ;  threatening  behavior ;  a 
boasting  fellow.  [Sp.  brarada. ] 

Brawl,  brawl,  v.  i.  To  quarrel  noisily  and  indecently; 
to  scold,  wrangle,  squabble;  to  roar,  as  water.  — 
n.  A  noisy  quarrel  ;  loud  contention;  scurrility; 
uproar.  [W.,  a  boast,  bragal,  to  vociferate;  Ir.  brag- 
aim,  D.  brallen,  to  brag.l  —  Brawl'er,  n. 

Brawn,  brawn,  n.  The  flesh  of  a  boar;  full,  strong 
muscles;  strength;  the  arm.  [OF.  braon,  slice  of 
flesh,  muscle.]  —  Brawn'y,  -Y,  a.  Strong;  big. — 
Brawn'iness,  n. 

Braxy,  brak'sY,  n.  Gall-scour,  a  disease  of  sheep  ; 
mutton  of  sheep  so  affected.  —  a.  Diseased  with,  etc. 

Bray,  bra,  r.  t.  [brayed  (brad),  braying.]  To  pound, 
beat,  or  grind  small.  [OF.  breier,  F.  broyer,  fr. 
MIIG.  brechen,  AS.  brecan,  to  break.]  —  Bray'er,  n. 
A  printer’s  instrument  for  mixing  ink. 

Bray,  bra,  r.  i.  To  utter  a  harsh  cry,  as  an  ass;  to 
make  a  harsh,  grating  noise.  —  r.  t.~  To  utter  with  a 
harsh  sound.  —  n.  The  sound  of  an  ass;  any  harsh, 
grating  sound.  [OF.  braire,  I,L.  bragire,  to  bray;  s. 
ft.  break,  bark,  etc.]  —  Bray'er,  n.  One  who  brays 
like  an  ass. 

Braze,  Brazen,  Brazier.  See  under  Brass. 

Brazil-wood,  bra-zil'wd&d,  n.  A  very  heavy  wood,  of 
Brazil  and  other  tropical  countries,  used  for  dyeing 
red.  [Pg.  braza,  live  coal,  glowing  fire,  fr.  the  red 
color  of  the  wood:  the  country  was  named  fr.  the 
wood.]  —  Brazilet'to,  n.  An  inferior  red  dyeing 
wood.  —  Braz'ilin,  -iline,  -in,  n.  (Chem.)  A  sub¬ 
stance  contained  in  Brazil-wood  and  Sapan-wood, 
colored  intensely  red  by  fixed  alkalies. 

Breach,  brech,  n.  Act  of  breaking,  or  state  of  being 
broken;  the  opening  broken;  rent;  gap;  a  breaking, 
as  of  a  law,  obligation,  etc.;  a  breaking  up  of  ami¬ 
cable  relations;  quarrel.  —  v.  t.  (Mil.)  To  make  a 
breach  in  the  walls  of,  by  artillery.  [AS.  brece, 
fragment,  brice,  a  breaking,  fr.  brccan,  to  break.]  — 
Breach'y,  -Y,  a.  Apt  to  break  fences,  —  said  of  cattle. 

Bread,  bred,  n.  Flour  or  meal  baked  in  loaves,  cakes, 
etc.;  provisions  in  general.  [AS.  bread,  I),  brood, 
Sw.,  Dan.,  and  G.  broil ;  peril,  s.  rt.  brew  or  brag.  ]  — 
Bread'-corn,  -korn,  n.  Grain  of  which  bread  is  made. 
— fruit,  -frbot,  n.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  isles  of 
the  Pacific,  which  resembles  bread,  when  baked,  and 
is  eaten  as  food. — stuff,  n.  Bread-corn;  meal;  flour. 

Breadth,  bredth.  n.  Distance  from  side  to  side;  width. 
(Paint.)  Quality  of  having  colors  and  shadows 
broad  and  massive,  and  an  arrangement  of  objects 
suggesting  largeness  and  simple  grandeur.  [AS. 
brrrdu,  fr.  brad.  See  Broad.] 

Break,  brak,  r.  t.  [imp.  broke  (brdk)  or  obs.  brake 
(brak);  p.  p.  broke  or  broken;  breaking.]  To 
strain  apart;  to  lay  open  by  breaking;  to  disclose  or 
divulge;  to  infringe  or  violate;  to  interrupt,  termi¬ 
nate;  to  destroy  the  completeness  of;  to  dash,  shat¬ 
ter,  or  crush;  to  bruise;  to  weaken  or  subdue;  to  im¬ 
part  cautiously:  to  tame;  to  make  bankrupt;  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  official  character  of;  to  cashier.  — v.  i.  Po 
come  to  pieces,  burst  asunder;  to  open  from  within; 
to  come  to  view;  to  dawn  ;  to  burst  forth  violently; 
to  become  weakened  ;  to  lose  health  or  strength  ;  [o 
fail  in  business;  to  change  the  gait;  to  exceed  the 
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natural  power,  as  the  voice;  to  fall  out;  to  termi¬ 
nate  friendship.  —  n.  An  opening  made  by  fracture; 
nn  interruption;  a  pause;  in  writing  or  printing,  a 
dash,  or  a  blank  or  unfinished  line;  the  dawn;  an 
interruption  of  continuity:  a  large,  four-wheeled 
carriage.  [AS.  brecan,  D.  breken ,  Ic.  and  Sw.  brala , 
to  creak,  crack;  Dan.  hrsekke,  G.  brechen ,  L.  fran- 
gere,  Gr.  rhegnunai,  to  break.]  —  To  break  away.  To 
disengage  one’s  self  abruptly;  also,  to  become  dis¬ 
sipated,  as  the  clouds.  —  To  b.  down.  To  crush, 
overwhelm  ;  to  come  down  by  breaking  ;  to  fail  ; 
to  yield  to  physical  weakness  or  to  grief.  —  To  b. 
forth.  To  issue  suddenly,  as  sound,  light,  etc.  ; 
to  give  vent  to,  —  with  in  or  unto.  —  To  b.  in.  To 
force  in;  to  train  ;  discipline.  —  To  b.  in,  or  in  upon. 
To  enter  violently  or  unexpectedly.  —  To  b.  loose. 
To  extrieate  one’s  self  forcibly.  —  To  b.  of.  To  cause 
to  reform,  or  abandon. —  To  b.  off.  To  separate  bv 
breaking,  interrupt,  put  an  end  to;  to  desist. —  7o 
b.  open.  To  open  by  breaking.  —  Tob.  out.  To  take 
or  force  out  by  breaking;  to  burst  forth;  to  appear 
suddenly; —  also,  to  show  itself  in  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions, —said  of  diseases;  to  become  covered  with 
cutaneous  eruptions,  —  said  of  a  patient. —  To.  b. 
over.  To  transgress;  disregard. —  Tob.  up.  Tosep- 
arateinto  parts;  put  an  end  to;  to  become  separated; 
to  be  dissolved;  to  disperse.  —  7'o  b.  ivith.  To  fall  out; 
to  part  friendship.—  7b  b.  the  back,  neck,  etc.  To  dis¬ 
locate  the  same.  —  To  b.  bulk.  To  begin  to  unload  ; 
to  transfer  in  detail.  —  To  b.  cover.  To  burst  forth 
from  concealment.  —  Tob.  fast.  To  partake  of  food 
after  abstinence,  esp.  in  the  morning  —  7b  b.  ground. 
To  open  the  earth,  as  for  planting  or  for  a  founda¬ 
tion;  to  begin  to  execute  any  plan.  (Naut.)  To  release 
the  anchor  from  the  bottom.  —  7b  b.  the  heart.  To 
overwhelm  with  grief.  —  Tob.  a  house.  (Law.)  To 
violently  remove  any  part  of  the  house  or  its  fasten¬ 
ings,  with  felonious  intent.  —  To  b.  the  ice.  To  over¬ 
come  obstacles  and  make  a  beginning.  —  To  b.  jail. 
To  escape  from  jail.  —  To  b.  a  jest.  To  utter  a  jest. 

—  To  b.  joints.  To  lay  bricks,  shingles,  etc.,  so  that 
one  joint  shall  not  coincide  with  another.  —  To  b.  a 
path ,  7-oad ,  etc.  To  open  a  way  through  obstacles. 

—  To  b.  upon  a  wheel.  To  stretch  upon  a  wheel  or 
frame,  and  break  the  limbs  of,  with  an  iron  bar. — 
Breakable,  a.  Capable  of  being  broken.  —  Break¬ 
age,  -ej,  n.  A  breaking  ;  allowance  for  things  brok¬ 
en  in  transportation.  —  Breakdown,  n.  Act  of 
breaking  down,  as  of  a  carriage;  a  riotous  dance, 
terminating  a  ball.  —  Breaker,  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  breaks.  ( Naut.)  A  small  water-cask  for 
boats. — pi.  Waves  breaking  into  foam  against  the 
shore.  —  Breakbone  fe'ver.  (Med.)  An  acute  fe¬ 
brile  disease,  epidemic  in  hot  climates,  marked  by 

ains  in  the  joints,  and  sometimes  by  an  eruption; 
andy  fever  ;' dengue.  —  Break '-neck,  n.  A  steep 
place,  endangering  the  neck.  —  a.  Producing  dan- 
er,  etc.;  rapid. — water,  n.  Any  contrivance,  to 
reak  the  force  of  waves.  —  Broken,  brok'n,  p.  a. 
Parted  by  violence;  made  weak;  infirm;  subdued; 
contrite.  (Mil.)  Degraded  in  rank  ;  cashiered.— 
Brokenly,  adv.  —  Broken-heart'ed,  a.  Crushed  by 
grief  or  despair.  — wind'ed,  a.  Having  short  or 
disordered  breath. 

Breakfast,  brek'fast,  n.  The  first  meal  in  the  day.  — 
v.  i.  To  break  one’s  fast  in  the  morning.  —  v.  t.  To 
furnish  with  the  morning  meal. 

Bream,  brem.n.  A  name  for  three  kinds  of  fish,  found 
respectively  in  Europe,  N.  America,  and  the  sea.  [F. 
breme,  OF.  bresme,  OIIG.  brahsema.]  —  v.  t.  (Naut.) 
To  burn  filth,  as  grass,  seaweed,  etc.,  oft'  from. 
[Perh.  fr.  G.  brennen,  to  burn.] 

Breast,  brest,  n.  The  part  of  the  body  between  neck 
and  belly;  protuberant  glands,  in  females,  in  which 
milk  is  secreted  ;  the  seat  of  consciousness,  affec¬ 
tions,  and  passions;  the  heart.  —  v.  t.  To  bear 
the  breast  against  ;  to  oppose.  [AS.  breost,  OIIG. 
prust,  fr.  prestan,  to  burst.]  —  To  make  a  clean 
breast.  To  make  full  confession.  —  Breast'ing,  n. 
( Engin .)  The  curved  channel  in  which  a  breast- 
wheel  turns. — Breast'-bone,  n.  The  bone  of  the 
breast;  sternum. — hook,  n.  (Naut.)  A  knee-shaped 
timber  in  the  stem  of  a  ship,  to  keep  the  bows  to¬ 
gether.  — knot,  -not,  n.  A  knot  of  ribbons  worn 
on  the  breast.  —  -pin,  n.  A  pin  for  fastening  or 
ornament;  a  brooch.  — plate,  n.  Defensive  armor 
worn  upon  the  breast;  a  strap  across  a  horse’s  breast. 
(Jewish  Antiq.)  A  part  of  the  high  priest’s  vest¬ 
ment. — plow,  -plough,  n.  A  plow,  driven  by  the 
breast,  to  cut  turf.  —  -rail,  n.  The  upper  rail  of  a 
balcony  or  of  the  breastwork  on  a  quarter-deck. 


— wheel,  n.  A  water-wheel,  which  receives  the 
stream  at  about  half  its  height.  See  Wateh-wiieel. 
— work,  -werk,  n.  (Fort.)  A  defensive  earth-work 
breast-high.  (Naut.)  A  railing  on  the  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle. 

Breath,  breth,  n.  Air  respired;  actor  power  of  breath¬ 
ing  naturally;  life;  time  to  breathe;  respite;  a  sin¬ 
gle  respiration,  or  the  time  of  making  it;  a  single 
act:  an  instant;  a  very  slight  breeze.  [AS.  brsedh.~] 

—  Breath'less,  a.  Out  of  breath;  dead,  expired. — 
Breath'lessness,  w.—  Breathe,  breth,  v.  i.  [breathed 
(brethd),  breathing.]  To  respire;  to  live;  to  take 
breath,  rest;  to  pass,  as  air  ;  to  exbale,  emanate.— 
r.  t.  To  respire;  to  infuse  by  breathing;  to  emit  by 
the  breath,  utter  softly,  exhale;  to  cause  to  sound  by 
breathing;  to  promote  free  respiration  in;  to  exer¬ 
cise;  to  suffer  to  take  breath;  to  put  out  of  breath; 
to  give  air  or  vent  to;  to  open.  —  Breath'er,  n. — 
Breath'able,  a.  That  may  be,  etc.  —  Breath'ing,  n. 
Respiration;  air  in  gentle  motion;  aspiration;  secret 
prayer;  exercise;  utterance;  breathing-place;  vent. 
(Gram.)  Aspiration;  the  sound  expressed  by  the 
letter  h.  (Gr.  Gram.)  A  mark  over  the  initial  vow¬ 
el  of  a  word  to  indicate  aspiration.  — Rough  breath¬ 
ing  (spiritus  asper),  a  mark  [’],  signifying  that  the 
letter  under  it  is  pronounced  as  if  preceded  by  h. 

—  Smooth  breathing  (spiritus  lenis),  [’],  indicating 
the  absence  of  the  sound  of  h. 

Breccia,  bret'cha,  n.  (Geol.)  Rock  composed  of  an¬ 
gular  fragments,  united  by  cement;  conglomerate. 
[It.,  pebble,  fragment.]— Brecciated,  brek'shl-afted, 
a.  Consisting  of,  etc. 

Ereoch,  brech,  n.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  behind; 
hinder  part  of  anything,  esp.  the  part  of  a  fire-arm 
behind  the  bottom  of  the  bore.  —  r.t.  [breeched 
(breclit),  breechino.]  To  put  into  breeches;  to  fur¬ 
nish  with  a  breech  ;  to  fasten  with  breeching  — 
Breeches,  brich'ez,  n.  pi.  A  garment  for  men,  cov¬ 
ering  the  hips  and  thighs;  used  in  the  sense  of  pan¬ 
taloons.  [AS.  brec ,  breeches,  pi.  of  broc,  breech,  Ga. 
brog,  shoe,  briogais,  breeches,  L.  braccse ,  breeches, 
6aid  to  be  the  only  Latin  word  of  Celtic  origin.]  — To 
wear  the  breeches.  To  usurp  the  authority  of  tlio 
husband,  —said  of  a  wife.  —  Breeching,  bricking,  n. 
The  part  of  a  harness  round  a  horse’s  breech.  (Naut.) 
A  rope  to  check  the  recoil  of  a  cannon.  —  Breech- 
loadTng,  brech'lod-ing,  a.  (Mil.)  Receiving  the 
charge  at  the  breech  instead  of  the  muzzle. — load'- 
er,  n.  A  gun  which,  etc. 

Breed,  bred,  v.  t.  [bred;  breeding.]  To  procreate; 
beget:  hatch;  to  bring  up  ;  nurse  and  foster  ;  to  in¬ 
struct  ;  form  by  education  ;  to  occasion  ;  to  give 
birth  to.  —v.  i.  '  To  bear  and  nourish  young;  to  be 
generated,  or  to  grow  ;  to  raise  a  breed.  —  n.  A 
irogeiii'  from  the  same  parents  or  stock;  a  race  al- 
ied  by  nativity  or  some  distinctive  qualities  in  com¬ 
mon;  progeny;  offspring,  —  applied  to  other  things 
than  animals.  [AS.  brod,  a  brood,  bredan,  to  nour¬ 
ish,’  cherish,  D.  broedan,  to  brood,  G.  briiten,  to 
Hatch.] —  To  breed  in  and  in.  To  breed  from  closely 
related  animals  of  the  same  stick.  —  Breed'er,  n. 

—  Ereed'ing.  n.  Formation  of  manners;  education; 
nurture;  training;  deportment;  behavior. 

Broese,  Briz,  Breeze,  brez,  Breezo'-fly,  n.  A  buzzing 
fly  of  various  species,  which  torments  animals;  also, 
the  bot-fly.  [AS.  brimsa,  G.  bremse,  gad-fly,  Sw. 
broms,  D.  brems,  horse-fly,  fr.  D.  brommen,  to  hurp, 
buzz  ;  Skr.  bhramara ,  a  bee,  fr.  bhram ,  to  whirl.] 

Ereeze,  brez,  n.  A  light  wind;  gentle  gale;  an  excited 
state  of  feeling;  quarrel.  —  v.  i.  To  blow  gently. 
[F.  brize,  Sp.  brisa ,  Pg.  briza,  northeast  wind  ;  It. 
brezza,  a  cold  wind.]  —  Ereez'y,  -T,  a.  Fanned  with 
gentle  winds  ;  brisk. 

Breeze,  brez,  Briss,  bris,  Erist,  n.  Cinders;  dust,  rub¬ 
bish.  [F.  bris,  ddbris,  ir.  i riser ,  to  break;  or  OF. 
brese,  braise,  cinders.] 

Brent.  See  Brant. 

Brethren,  bretkren,  n.,  pi.  of  Brother,  used  in  sol¬ 
emn  and  Scriptural  language  for  brothers. 

Brett,  bret,  n.  A  four-wheel  carriage,  with  calash  top; 
a  britzka. 

Breve,  brev,  n.  (Mus.)  A  note,  I  ^  I  equivalent  to 
two  semibreves,  or  four  minims,  i  I  ( Law .)  A 
brief.  (Print.)  A  curved  mark  [~]  over  a  vowel,  to 
indicate  that  its  quantity  is  short.  [It.,  fr.  L.  brevis. 
short;  same  as  brief.)  —  Brev'ity,  n.  Shortness  of 
time  or  extent;  conciseness.  [See  Brief.] 

Brevet,  bre-vet',  n.  A  warrant,  granting  a  favor,  title, 
dignity,  etc.  (Mil.)  A  commission  in  the  army  at 
large,  "but  not  with  a  particular  command.  —  v.t. 
To  confer  rank  upon  by  brevet.  —  a.  Taking  rank 
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by  brevet,  —  designating  rank  conferred  for  merit  or 
special  cause,  and  not  in  regular  course  of  promo¬ 
tion.  [F.,  fr.  L.  brevis,  short.] 

Breviary,  bre'vY-a-rY,  n.  An  abridgment  ;  epitome; 
summary  ;  book  containing  the  service  of  the  Rom. 
Cath.  or  Greek  church,  f  L.  breoiariuin,  fr.  brevis.] 

Brevier,  bre-ver',  n.  (Print.)  A  kind  of  type,  in  size 
between  bourgeois  and  minion.  [Prob.  used  in 
printing  breviaries.] 

This  line  is  printed  in  brevier  type. 

Breviped,  brev'Y-ped,  a.  ( Ornith .)  Having  short  legs. 
[L.  brevis  and  pcs,  / inlis ,  toot.]  —  Brev'ipen'nate.  a. 
Short-winged,  —  applied  to  a  division  of  birds,  in¬ 
cluding  the  ostrich,  swan,  etc.  [L. penna,  wing.] 

Erevity.  See  under  Bk eve. 

Brew,  broo,  v.  t.  [brewed  (brood),  brewing.]  To 
boil  or  seethe;  to  prepare,  as  a  liquor,  from  malt  and 
hops,  etc.,  by  steeping,  boiling,  and  fermentation; 
to  contrive;  plot.  —  v.  i.  To  perform  the  business  of 
brewing;  to  be  in  a  state  of  preparation;  to  be  form¬ 
ing  or  gathering.  [AS.  breowan,  D.  brouwe.n,  G. 
brmicn.]  —  Brew  'age,  n.  Malt  liquor;  drink  brewed. 
—  Brew'er,  n.  —  Brew'ery,  -Sr-Y,  Brew'-house,  n.  A 
house  where  brewing  is  done. —  Brew'ing,  n.  Act 
or  process  of,  etc.  ;  quantity  brewed  at  once. 

Briarean,  bri-a'rY-nn,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  Bri- 
areus,  a  giant  with  a  hundred  hands. 

Bribe,  brlb,».  Something  given  to  pervert  the  judgment 
or  corrupt  the  conduct ;  that  which  seduces;  allure¬ 
ment. —  v.t.  [bribed  (brlbd),  bribing.]  To  influ¬ 
ence  or  corrupt  by  gifts:  to  gain  by,  etc.  —  v.  i.  To 
give,  etc.  [OF.,  Represent,  gift,  esp.  of  broken  meats 
given  to  beggars.]  —  Bri'bable,  a.  —  Bri'ber,  n.  — 
Bri'bery,  n.  Act  or  practice  of  giving  or  taking,  etc. 

Bric-a-brac,  brik'a-brak,  n.  A  collection  of  antiqua¬ 
rian  or  artistic  curiosities.  [F.] 

Brick,  brik,  n.  Clay  and  sand,  tempered  with  water, 
molded  into  form,  dried,  and  usually  burnt;  bricks 
collectively;  a  good  fellow.  —  v.  t.  [bricked  (brikt), 
bricking.]  To  lay  with  bricks.  [F.  brigue,  a  brick, 
a  fragment,  D.  brick,  bit,  piece,  brick,  tile,  fr.  b reken, 
to  break.]  —  A  brick  in  his  hat,  used  of  a  person  in¬ 
toxicated. —  Brick'bat,  n.  A  piece  of  a  brick.  [See 
Bat.1  — clay,  n.  Clay  suitable  lor  making  bricks. 
( Gcot .)  Finely -laminated  clay,  overlying  bowlder- 
clay.  — kiln,  -kil,  n.  A  kiln"  for  baking  or  burn¬ 
ing,  etc.  — lay'er,  n.  One  who  builds  with  bricks. 
- lay'ing,  n.  Art  of,  etc.  — nog'ging,  n.  Brick¬ 
work  tilled  in  between  timber  framing.  — tea,  n. 
Tea-leaves,  saturated  with  fat,  or  an  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion,  and  pressed  into  cakes. —  work,  n.  A  struc¬ 
ture  of  bricks. 

Bride,  brld,  n.  A  woman  recently  married,  or  en¬ 
gaged  to  be  married.  [AS.  bryd,  D.  bruicl,  Sw.  and 
Dan.  brud,  G.  brant.]  —  Bri'dal,  a.  Pert,  to  a  bride, 
or  to  a  wedding;  nuptial.  —  n.  Nuptial  festival; 
marriage.  [Ong.  bride-ale,  then  bndall,  fr.  bride 
und  ale,  a  feast.J — Bride'-cake.  n.  Cake  for  guests 
at  a  wedding.  — chamber,  -cham'bSr,  n.  The  nup¬ 
tial  apartment.  — groom,  n.  A  man  newly  married, 
or  about  to  be  married.  [Prop,  bridegoom,  AS.  bryd- 
gunia,  D.  bruidegom,  fr.  Goth,  gum  a,  man.] — maid, 
-man,  n.  Attendants  on  the  bride  and  groom  at  a 
wedding.  [These  words  are  also  spelled  bridescake, 
bridesmaid,  bridesman.] 

Bridewell,  bnd'wel,  n.  A  house  of  correction,  —  so 
called  fr.  a  hospital  near  St.  Bride's  or  Bridget's  well, 
London;  subsequently  turned  into  a  work-house. 

Bridge,  brij,  n.  A  structure  forming  a  roadway  ever 
a  watercourse,  ravine,  etc.  ;  a  support  similar  to  a 
bridge,  as  for  strings  of  a  violin,  the  bony  part  of 
the  nose,  etc.  —  v.  t.  [bridged  (brijd),  bridging. J 
To  build  a  bridge  over.  [AS.  brycg,  bring ,  Ic.  bru, 
Dan.  and  OSw)  bro,  bridge  ;  Ic.  brun,  eye-brow  ; 

Eerh.  akin  to  brow.]  —  Bridge'-board,  n.  (Arch.)  A 
oard  supporting  the  ends  of  steps  of  wooden  stairs. 
- head,  n.  (Fort.)  A  work  defending  the  en¬ 
trance  to  a  bridge.  —  Bridg'ing-joist,  n.  (Arch.)  A 
binding-joist,  or  joist  sustained  by  transverse  beams 
below  :  a  joist  fixed  to  the  flooring  boards. 

Bridle,  bri'dl,  n.  An  instrument  to  restrain  a  horse; 
a  restraint;  curb;  check;  part  of  a  gun-lock.  (Naut.) 
A  cable,  to  enable  a  ship,  when  moored,  to  veer  with 
wind  and  tide.—?;,  t.  [ BRii)LED(bri'dkl),  bridling.] 
To  put  a  bridle  upon  ;  to  restrain?or  control.  — v.  i. 
To  hold  up  the  head,  and  draw  in  the  chin,  as  an 
expression  of  pride,  scorn,  or  resentment.  [AS. 
brn/el,  D.  breidel,  M IIQ.  britek,  perh.  fr.  MHG.  briten, 
AS.  bredan,  to  braid,  weave.]  —  Bri'dler,  n.  —  Bri'- 
dle-path,  -way,  n.  A  way  for  travelers  on  horse¬ 


back.  —  Bridoon,  brY-doon',  n.  (Mil.)  The  snaffle 
and  rein  of  a  military  bridle,  which  acts  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  bit.  [F.  brulon,  fr.  bride ,  bridle.] 

Brief,  bref,  a.  Short  in  duration  or  expression;  using 
few  words;  concise;  succinct.  — n.  An  epitome;  a 
statement  in  few  words.  (Law.)  An  abridgment 
of  a  client’s  case;  writ  summoning  one  to  answer  to 
an  action.  —  r.t.  (Law.)  To  make  a  brief  of.  [F. 
brief,  bref,  fr.  L  .brevis.  See  Breve.  1  —  Aj>ostolica\ 
brief.  A  letter  of  the  pope  on  public  afftfirs.  —  Brief'- 
less,  ft.  Having  no  brief;  without  clients.  —  Brief'- 
ly,  adr.  Concisely;  in  few  words.  —  Brief'nesn,  n. 
Brier,  Briar,  bri'er,  n.  A  prickly  plant.  (Bot.)  The 
sweet-brier  and  wild-brier,  species  of  the  rose.  [  AS. 
brer.  Norm,  brieve,  fr.  Armor,  brug,  heath.]  —  Brib¬ 
ery.  -er-Y,  a.  Full  of  br' 

Brig,  brig,  n.  A  vessel  w 
[Abbrev.  of  brigan¬ 
tine.]  —Hermaphrodite 
b  r  i  g.  A  two-masted 
vessel,  square-rigged 
forward  and  schooner- 
rigged  aft.  —  Brig'an- 
tine,  -tin  or  -tYn,  n.  A 
small  brig.  [F.  brig- 
antin.  ong.  a  pirate 
vessel.  See  Brigand.] 

Brigade,  brY-gad',  v. 

(Alii.)  A  division  of 
troops,  larger  than  a 
regiment,  commanded 
by  a  general  officer.  —  Brig. 

v.t.  To  form  into  a  brigade.  [F.;  Sp.  brigada.  It. 
brigata,  fr.  brigare,  to  fight.]  —  Brigadier,  brig-a- 
der',  Brig'adier-gen'eral.  n.  The  officer  command¬ 
ing  a  brigade,  in  rank  next  below  a  major-general. 
—  Brigade  major.  An  officer  who  assists  the  brig¬ 
adier  m  his  duties. 

Brigand,  brig'and,  n.  A  lawless  fellow  who  lives  by 
plunder  ;  a  robber,  freebooter.  [F.,  a  foot-soldier, 
It.  brigante,  fr.  brigare,  ir.briga,  strife.]  —  Brig'and- 
age,  n.  Theft;  robbery;  plunder. 

Bright,  brlt,  a.  Shedding  bght:  shining;  brilliant;  of 
a  quick  intellect;  sparkling  with  wit;  manifest  to 
the  mind,  as  light  to  the  eyes;  clear;  transparent. 
[AS.  beorht,  Goth,  bairhts,  shining,  Skr.  bhrai,  to 
shine.]  —  Bright'ly,  adv.  —  Bright'ness,  n.  —  Bright¬ 
en,  brlt'n,  v.  t.  [-ened  f-nd),  -ening.]  To  make 
bright  or  brighter  ;  to  make  illustrious,  or  more  dis¬ 
tinguished,  shed  light  upon,  make  cheerful,  make 
acute  or  witty.  —  v.  i.  To  grow  bright  or  brighter. 
Bright's  Disease,  brltz' diz-ez'.  (Med.)  Agranular 
disease  of  the  cortical  part  of  the  kidneys.  [First 
described  by  Dr.  Bright,  of  London.] 

Brill,  bril,  n.  A  fish  of  the  turbot  kind.  [Corn,  brilli, 
mackerel,  fr.  brith,  streaked,  speckled.] 

Brilliant,  bril'yant,  a.  Sparkling  with  luster;  glit¬ 
tering;  splendid;  shining.  —  n.  A  diamond  so  cut  as 
to  reflect  and  refract  the  light.  (Print.)  The  small¬ 
est  type  used  in  English  printing. 

£3“  This  line  is  printed  in  the  type  called  Brilliant. 


icrs;  rougn;  tnorny. 

ith  two  masts,  square-rigged. 


[F.  brillant,  fr.  briller,  to  glitter,  sparkle,  fr  L.  beryl * 
lus ,  a  precious  stone,  beryl.]  —  Brill'iance,  -iancy, 
-yan-sY,  n.  Brightness;  splendor. — Brill'iantly,  adv. 

Brim,  brim,  n.  Kim,  or  border,  of  anything;  edge, 
margin.  —  v.  i.  To  be  full  to  the  brim.  [AS.  ana 
Ic.,  surf,  G.  brame, .outskirts,  border;  MIIG.  brern, 
border,  brim.]  —  Brim'ful,  -ful,  Brim'ming,  a.  Full 
to  the  top;  completely  full.  —  Brim'mer,  n.  A  bowl 
full  to  the  top. 

Brimstone,  brim'ston,  n.  A  hard,  brittle,  inflamma¬ 
ble  substance;  sulphur.  [E.,  fr.  AS.  byrnan,  to  burn, 
and  E.  stone.] 

Brinded,  brin'ded,  a.  Having  different  colors;  varie¬ 
gated;  streaked.  [Same  as  branded.  See  Brand.] 
—  Brin'dle,  -dl,  n.  State  of  being  brinded;  spotted¬ 
ness. —  Brin'dled,  -did,  a.  Spotted;  brinded. 

Brine,  brln,  n.  Water  impregnated  with  salt;  the 
ocean  or  sea;  tears;  pickle.  [AS.  bryne,  salt  water, 
fr.  brinnan,  to  burn.] — Bri'nish,  a.  Like  brine; 
saltish.  —  Bri'nishness,  n.  —  Bri'ny.  a.  Pert,  to 
brine,  or  to  the  sea;  salt.  —  Brine'-pan,  n.  A  pit  of 
salt  water,  for  evaporation. 

Bring,  bring,  v.  t.  [brought  (brawt).  bringing.]  To 
convey  to  a  person  or  thing;  fetch;  to  make  to  come; 
procure;  induce;  influence;  to  convey,  carry.  [AS. 
bringan  ;  Skr.  bhri,  to  bear.] — To  bring  about.  To 
effect;  accomplish. —  To  b.  back.  To  recall. —  7’o 
b.  down.  To  humble  or  abase.  —  To  b.  down  the 
house.  To  elicit  applause.  —  To  b.  forth.  To  pro¬ 
duce;  make  manifest.  —  To  b.  in.  To  introduce; 


sun,  cube,  fyll ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  iqk,  then,  bonboN,  chair,  get. 
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roduce,  as  income;  induce  to  join. —  To  b.  off.  To 
ear  away,  procure  to  be  acquitted.  —  To  b.  on.  To 
cause  to  begin,  or  to  exist.  —  To  b.  out.  To  expose, 
detect.  —  To  b.  over.  To  bear  across;  also,  to  con¬ 
vert;  to  cause  to  change  sides  or  opinion. —  To  b.  to. 
To  resuscitate.  —  To  b.  under.  To  subdue,  repress. 
■ —  To  b.  up.  To  nurse,  educate;  also,  to  come  to  the 
end  of  one’s  course.  —  To  b.  to.  ( iVaut.)  To  check 
the  course  of,  as  a  ship,  by  arranging  tne  sails  in  a 
certain  manner.  —  To  b.  b //  the  lee.  To  incline  rap¬ 
idly  to  leeward  of  the  course.  —  Bring'er,  n. 

Brink,  brink,  n.  Edge,  margin,  or  border  of  a  steep 
place;  verge.  [D.  and  Sw.J 

Brisk,  brisk,  a.  Full  of  liveliness  and  activity,  of 
spirit  or  life;  effervescing,  as  liquors;  alert;  nimble; 
quick;  gay.  —  v.  i.  To  appear  with  animation,— 
with  up.  [\V.  brgsg,  quick,  nimble,  brgs,  haste;  peril, 
s.  rt.  fresh,  /'risk. \  —  Brisk 'ly,  adv.  —  Brisk'ness,  n. 

Brisket,  bris'ket,  n.  The  breast  of  an  animal  or  that 
part  of  the  breast  next  the  ribs.  See  Beef.  [OF. 
brischet .] 

Bristle,  bris'l,  n.  A  short,  stiff,  coarse  hair.  (Tot.)  A 
species  of  pubescence  on  plants.  —  v.  t.  [bristled 
(bris'ld),  bristling  (bris'ling).]  To  erect  the  bris¬ 
tles  of,  fix  a  bristle  to.  —  v.  i.  To  rise  or  stand  erect, 
like  bristles.  [AS.  bi/rst,  Ic.  burst ,  Sw.  borst,  D.  borstel, 
a  bristle  ;  Skr.  /wish  for  bhrish,  to  bristle.] —  To  bris¬ 
tle  up.  To  show  anger  or  defiance.—  Bristly,  bris'lt, 
a.  Thick  set  with  bristles  ;  rough.  —  Bris'tliness,  w. 

Bristol-board,  bris'tol-bord,  n.  Fine  pasteboard,  witli 
a  smooth  surface.  — brick,  n.  A  sort  of  brick  for 
cleaning  steel.  — diamond, -di'a-mund  or-di'mund, 
-stone,  n.  (Mm.)  Rock  crystal,  or  crystals  of  quartz, 
found  near  Bristol,  England. 

Britannia,  brf-tan'nY-a,  n.  A  compound  of  block- 
tin  alloyed  with  antimony,  bismuth,  and  copper. 

British,  brit'ish,  a.  Pert,  to  Great  Britain  or  its  in¬ 
habitants,  or  to  its  original  inhabitants.  —  Brit'on, 
«.  A  native  of,  etc.  —  Brit'icism,  -sizm,  n.  A  habit 
or  idiom  peculiar  to,  etc.  —  Brit'ish  gum.  A  brown¬ 
ish  substance,  soluble  in  cold  water,  formed  by  heat¬ 
ing  dry  starch. 

Brittle,  brit'tl,  a.  Easily  broken;  apt  to  break;  frag¬ 
ile.  [E.,  fr.  AS.  breotan,  Sw.  brijta,  to  break.]  — 
Brit'tleness,  n. 

Britzska,  bris'ka,  n.  A  long  carriage,  with  calash  top. 
[Russ,  britshka, 

Pol.  hrgczka,  dim. 
of  bri/ka,  freight- 
wagon.]  _ 

Broach,  broch,  n.  A 
steel  tool  for 
smoothing  or  en¬ 
larging  hole*;  in 
metal;  a  brooch. 

[See  Biioocn.]  — 
v.  t.  [broached  (brocht),  broaciiino.]  To  pierce, 
as  with  a  spit;  to  tap;  to  pierce,  as  a  cask,  in  order 
to  draw  liquor;  to  let  out;  to  open  for  the  first  time, 
as  stores;  to  make  public,  give  out.  [F.  broehe,  spit, 
fr.  LL.  brocect ,  pointed  .stick,  E.  broccus,  tooth,  point. 
Same  as  brooch.]  —  Broach'er,  w.  A  spit;  broach; 
one  who  broaches. 

Broad,  brawd,  a.  Wide;  extended  in  breadth,  or 
from  side  to  side;  diffused;  having  a  large  measure 
of  any  thing  or  quality;  ample;  comprehensive; 
ross;  obscene.  [AS.  brad,  Ic.  breidhr,  Sw.  and 
)an.  bred.] —  As  broad  as  long.  The  same  one  way 
as  another.  —  Broad'cast,  n.  (Agric.)  A  sowing  of 
seed  by  casting  it  at  large  from  the  hand.  —  adv. 
Diffusedly;  at  large.  — a.  Dispersed,  as  seed  thrown 
by  the  hand;  widely  spread. —Broaden,  bra wd'n, 
v.  i.  To  grow  broad.  —  v.  t.  To  make  broad,  ren¬ 
der  more  comprehensive. — Broad'ish,  a.  Rather 
broad.  —  Broad'ly,  adv.  —  Broad'ness,  n.  —  Broad'- 
ax,  -axe,  n.  A  broad-edged  ax  for  hewing  timber. 

- brim,  n.  A  kind  of  hat  worn  by  the  Friends  or 

Quakers;  a  Quaker. - cloth,  n.  A  fine  woolen 

cloth  for  garments,  exceeding  29  inches  in  width.  — 
-piece,  n.  A  gold  coin  broader  than  a  guinea.  — 
-side,  n.  Simultaneous  discharge  of  all  guns  on  one 
side  of  a  ship.  (Mai it.)  A  ship’s  side  above  water, 
from  bow  to  quarter.  (Print.)  A  sheet  of  paper 
containing  one  large  page,  or  printed  on  one  side 
only. — sword,  -sfird,  n.  One  witli  broad  blade  and 
cutting  edge:  a  claymore'.—  B.  Church.  ( Eccl.)  A 
body  of  men  holding  liberal  or  comprehensive  views 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  fellowship,  —  applied  esp. 
to  a  portion  of  the  church  of  Eng.  —  B.  gauge,  gaj. 
A  distance  between  the  rails  of  a  railroad  greater 
than  the  standard  gauge  of  4  ft.  8J  in.  —  B.  pen'- 


nant,  n.  ( Maut .)  A  square  flag  at  a  commodore’s 
mast-head.  —  B.  seal.  The  public  seal  of  a  state. 

Brobdingnaggian,  brob'ding-nag'gl-an,  a.  Colossal; 
monstrous,  —  like  the  giant-land  of  Brobdingnag,  in 
“  Gulliver’s  Travels.” 

Brocade,  bro-kad',  n.  Silk  stuff,  variegated  with  gold 
and  silver,  or  with  patterns  of  flowers,  etc.;  other 
stuffs  similarly  wrought.  [Sp.  brocado ,  fr.  brocar, 
to  embroider.]  —  Bro/catel>,  -tello,  -ka-tel'lo,  n. 
Coarse  brocade  for  tapestry,  carriage  linings,  etc.; 
marble,  clouded  and  veined  with  various  colors. 
[Sp.  brocatel,  F.  brocatelle,  It.  brocatello.  ]  —  Bro- 
cad'ed,  a.  Worked  as,  or  dressed  in,  brocade. 

Bro'cage.  See  under  Broker. 

Brocard,  brok'ard,  n.  An  elementary  principle  or 
maxim;  a  canon.  [Brocard tea,  a  collection  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  canons  by  Burkhard,  Bishop  of  Worms.] 

Broccoli,  brok'ko-lT,  n.  A  variety  of  cabbage,  re¬ 
sembling  cauliflower.  [It.,  pi.  of  broccoli),  a  sprout, 
dim.  of  brocco,  a  skewer,  stalk;  s.  rt.  brooch.] 

Brochure,  bro-shoor',  n.  A  printed  and  stitched  work 
of  few  leaves;  a  pamphlet.  [F.,fr.  brocher,  to  stitch.] 

Brock,  brok,  n.  A  badger.  [AS.,  Ir.,  Ga.,  Manx, 
and  Dan.  broc,  W.,  Corn.,  and  Armor,  broch ,  a  bad¬ 
ger;  fr.  Ca.  and  Ir.  breac,  speckled,  W.  brech, 
brindled,  freckled.] 

Brogan,  bro'gan  or  bro-gan',  Brogue,  brog,  ».  A  stout, 
coarse  shoe.  [Ga.  and  Ir.  brog ,  a  shoe.]  —  Brogue, 
n.  A  coarse  manner  of  pronunciation. 

Broider.  See  Embroider. 

Broil,  broil,  n.  A  noisy  quarrel;  fray;  tumult;  dis¬ 
cord.  [F.  brouiller,  to  jumble,  make  a  tumult;  peril, 
s.  rt.  brawl.]  —  Broil'er,  n.  A  promoter  of  broils. 

Broil,  broil,  v.  t.  [broiled  (broild),  broiling.]  To 
cook  over  coals  or  on  a  gridiron.  —  v.  i.  To  be 
greatly  heated.  [OF.  bruiller,  bruir,  to  broil,  grill; 
s.  rt.  brew.]  —  Broil'er,  n.  A  gridiron. 

Broke,  Broken-hearted,  etc.  See  under  Break. 

Broker,  bro'ker,  n.  One  who  does  business  for  anoth¬ 
er  ;  an  agent  to  effect  contracts  for  a  compensation. 
ME.  a  middle-man,  fr.  broken.  AS.  brucan,  G. 
irauchen,  to  have  the  use  of,  to  manage.]  —  Broke, 
brok,  v.  i.  To  act  os  agent,  esp.  in  love  affairs. — 
Bro'cage,  Bro'kage,  -kej,  Bro'kerage,  n.  The  fee 
for  acting  as  broker:  a  commission  on  sales.  [ME. 
brocage.] —  Bro'kerage,  n.  The  occupation  of,  etc. 

Broma.  bro'mi,  n,  A  preparation  of  cacao  seeds,  or 
drink  made  from  it.  [Or.,  food,  fr.  bibroskein,  to  eat.] 

Bromine,  bro'min,  n.  ( Chem.)  One  of  the  elements, 
related  in  chemical  qualities  to  chlorine  and  iodine. 
(Gr.  bromos,  a  stink.]  —  Bro'mal,  n.  An  oily,  color¬ 
less  fluid  produced  by  bromine  acting  on  alcohol.  — 
Bro'mate,  n.  Bromic  acid  compounded  with  a  base. 

—  Bro'mic,  a.  Compounded  of  bromine  and  oxygen. 

—  Bro'mide,  -mid,  n.  A  compound  of  bromine  with 
a  metallic  or  combustible  base.  —  Bro'mite,  -mtt,  n. 
An  ore  of  silver;  bromic  silver.  —  Bro'mism,  -mizm. 
n.  A  cachectic  condition  caused  by  using  bromine 

Bronchi,  bron'ki,.  -chia,  -kt-a,  -chiae,  -kT-e,  n.  pi. 
(Anat.)  The  ramifications  of  the  windpipe  in  the 
lungs.  [Gr.  brongchia,  brongchos,  windpipe.]  — Bron'- 
chial,  -kT-al,  -chic,  -kik,  a.  (Anat.)  Pert,  to,  etc. — 
Bronchitis,  -ki'tis,  n.  Inflammation  of  the  bron¬ 
chial  membrane.  —  Bron'chocele,  -ko-sel,  n.  Morbid 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland:  goiter. — Bron'- 
cho-pneumo'nia,  -ko-nu-mo'nT-a.  n.  Inflammation 
of  the  bronchi  and  lungs.  —  Bronchotomy,  -kot'o-mY, 
n.  An  incision  into  the  windpipe;  tracheotomy; 
laryngotomy.  [Gr.  tome,  a  cutting.] 

Bronco,  hron^ko,  n.  A  wild  or  half-tamed  animal; 
esp.  a  cross  between  a  horse  and  a  mustang;  a  native 
California  horse.  [Sp.,  rough,  wild.] 

Bronze,  brbnz  or  bronz,  n.  An  alloy  of  copper  with 
tin,  sometimes  with  other  metals,  esp.  zinc;  a  statue, 
medal,  etc.,  cast  in  bronze;  a  brown  color;  the  color 
of  bronze.  —  r.t.  [bronzed  (brSnzd  or  bronzd), 
bronzing.]  To  give  the  appearance  of  bronze  ;  to 
make  brown;  to  make  hard  or  unfeeling;  to  brazen. 

—  a.  Made  of,  or  resembling,  etc.  [F.,  fr.  It.  bronzo, 
bronze,  perh.  fr.  It.  bruno,  Drown,  brumre,  to  bur¬ 
nish.]  —  Bronze  age.  The  prehistoric  age  succeed¬ 
ing  the  stone  age,  when  men  used  implements  of 
copper  or  brass. 

Brooch,  broch,  n.  An  ornament,  with  a  pin  to  attach 
it  to  a  garment.  (Paint.)  A  painting  all  of  one 
color.  —  v.  i.  To  adorn  with  jewelry.  [Same  as 
broach,  q.  v.] 

Brood,  brood,  v.  t.  To  sit  on  and  cover  eggs  or  young; 
to  sitquietly;  to  remain  longin  anxious  thought;  to 
muse.  —  v.  t.  To  sit  over,  cover,  and  cherish.  —  n. 
Offspring;  progeny.  [AS.  brid,  a  young  one,  esp. 
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young  bird,  D.  broed,  G.  brut,  a  brood.  See  Breed.] 

—  Brood' mare,  n.  A  mare  kept  for  breeding. 

Brook,  lirdbk,  n.  A  small  stream  of  water.  [AS.  broc, 

brooc, brook,  D.  brock,  OlIG.  prusch,  G.bruch,  marsh; 
s.  rt.  break.]  —  Brook'let,  n.  A  small  brook. 

Brook,  brdbk,  r.  t.  To  bear,  endure;  to  be  contented 
with.  [AS.  brucan,  D.  gehruiken ,  Ic.  bruka,  OlIG. 
y>r uhhan,  to  use,  Li.jrui.  Skr.  b/tuj,  to  enjoy.] 

Broom,  broom,  n.  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants;  a 
besom,  or  brush,  to  sweep  floors,  etc.,  —  orig.  made 
of  the  broom  plant.  [AS. hrom ,  broom,  D.  brent,  s. 
rt.  bramble.]  —  Broom'y,  a.  Full  of,  consisting  of, 
etc.  —  Broom'-corn,  n.  A  species  of  sorghum  or 
Guinea-corn,  bearing  a  head  of  which  brooms  are 
made. — stick,  n.  The  handle  of  a  broom. 

Broth,  broth,  n.  Liquor  in  which  flesh  or  anything 
else  is  boiled.  [AS.  brotlh,  fr.  breowan,  to  brew.] 
Brothel,  broth'el,  n.  A  house  of  ill-fame.  [OF.  bor- 
del,  dim.  of  horde,  a  hut,  shed  made  of  boards,  1). 
hard,  board.] 

Brother,  bruth'er,  n.  ;  pi.  Broth'ers  or  Brethren, 
breth'ren  (used  in  tne  solemn  style).  He  who  is 
born  of  the  same  parents  with  another,  or  of  one  of 
them  only  ;  one  closely  united  to  another  by  some 
common  tie;  one  who  resembles  another.  [AS.  brod- 
hor,  U.  broader,  Sw.  and  1).  broder,  OlIG.  pruoder,  L. 
f rater,  Gr.  phrater,  Skr.  bhratri,  fr.  bhri,  to  bear.]  — 
Broth'erly,  a.  Pert,  to;  kind;  affectionate.  —  Broth'- 
erliness,  n.  —  Broth'erhood,  -hbbd,  n.  State  of  being, 
etc.;  an  association;  a  fraternity;  a  class  of  individ¬ 
uals  of  the  same  occupation.  —  Broth'er-in-law,  n. 
Brother  of  a  husband  or  wife;  sister’s  husband. 
Brougham,  broo'am  or  broom,  n.  A  light  close  car¬ 
riage.  [After  Lord  Brougham.] 

Brow,  brow,  n.  The  ridge  over  the  eye,  with  the  hair 
upon  it;  the  forehead;  the  edge  of  a  steep  place. 
[AS.  braew,  also  bru,  pi.  brua ,  Ic.  brun,  Ga.  bra, 
Pcrs.  abrtt,  Skr.  bhru,  eye-brow,  fr.  bhur,  to  move 
quickly.]  —  7b  knit  the  brows.  To  frown,  scowl. — 
Brow'beat,  -bet,  v.  t.  [imp.  browbeat;  p.  p.  -beat¬ 
en;  -beating.]  To  bear  down  with  stern  looks  or 
arrogant  assertions. 

Brown,  brown,  n.  A  dark  color  inclining  to  red  or 
yellow,  —  a.  Of  a  brown  color,  —v.t.  [browned 
(brownd),  browning.]  To  give  a  brown  colorto.  [AS. 
and  Sw.  brun,  I).  bruin,  Ic.  brunn,  G.  braun;  s.  rt. 
bum.]  —  Brown'ish,  a.  Somewhat  brown.  —  Brown'- 
ness,  n.  —  Brown'ie,  -T,  n.  A  Scottish  household 
spirit.  —  Brown'ing,  n.  Process  of  coloring  brown; 
a  preparation  of  burnt  sugar  for  coloring  gravy,  etc. 

—  Brown'bread,  n.  Coarse  wheaten  bread  made  of 
unbolted  meal;  a  dark-colored  bread  made  of  wheat 
or  rye,  mixed  with  Indian  meal.  [Peril,  corrupt,  fr. 
bran-bread.] — coal, n.  Wood-coal;  lignite. — study, 
n.  Mental  abstraction;  reverie.  —  B.  stout.  A  su¬ 
perior  kind  of  porter. 

Browse,  browz,  v.  t.  [browsed  (browzd),  brows¬ 
ing.]  To  eat  or  nibble  off,  as  the  ends  of  brandies 
of  trees,  etc.  —  v.t.  To  feed  on  shoots  of  shrubs  or 
trees.  -  Browse,  brows,  n.  Tender  branches  or  twigs 
of  trees,  etc.  [F.  brousfer,  to  browse,  fr.  OF.  broust, 
sprig,  tendril,  bud,  MIIG.  hroz.  Armor,  brous,  bud.] 

—  Browser,  browz'er,  n.  An  animal  that  browses. 
Bruin,  broo'in,  n.  A  bear.  [D.,  brown,  fr.  his  color.] 
Bruise,  brooz,  v.  t.  [bruised  (broozd),  bruising.]  To 

injure  or  crush;  to  contuse;  to  reduce  to  fragments; 
to  fight  with  the  fists  ;  to  box.  —  n.  A  contusion. 
AS.  bri/san,  to  bruise,  Ga.  and  Ir.  bris,  OF.  bruiser, 
ruscr,  bnser,  MIIG.  bresten,  to  break;  s.  rt. burst.]  — 
Bruis'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  bruises;  a  boxer. 
Bruit,  broot,  n.  Report;  rumor ;  fame.  (Med.)  A 
sound  heard  on  percussion  or  auscultation.  —  v.t.  To 
report;  to  noise  abroad.  [F.,  a  noise,  clamor,  bruire, 
to  make  a_noise,  roar,  W.  broeh,  din.] 

Brumal,  hroo'mal,  a.  Pert,  to  winter.  [L.  bruma,  for 
brevissima,  the  shortest  day  in  winter,  fr.  brevis, 
short.]  — Bru'mous,  -mus,  a.  Foggy.  —  Bru'maire, 
-mfir,  n.  In  the  calendar  of  the  first  French  Repub¬ 
lic,  the  second  month,  fr.  Oct.  25  to  Nov.  21.  [F.,  fog- 
month,  fr.  brume,  fog.] 

Brunette,  brdo-net',  n.  A  woman  of  dark  complex¬ 
ion.  [F.,  brownish,  dim.  of  brun,  brown.] 

Brunt,  brunt,  n.  The  heat,  or  utmost  violence,  of  an 
onset;  force  of  a  blow;  shock;  sudden  effort,  con¬ 
tact,  or  engagement.  [Ic.  bruna,  to  advance  with 
the  speed  of  fire,  fr.  brenna,  to  burn;  s.  rt.  burn.] 
Brush,  brush,  n.  An  instrument  of  bristles,  etc.,  for 
removing  dust,  laying  on  colors,  etc.;  branches  of 
trees  lopped  off;  brushwood;  a  thicket;  a  skirmish; 
a  slight  encounter;  anything  resembling  a  brush.  — 
v.  t.  [brushed  (brusht),  brushing.]  To  apply  a 


brush  to;  to  pass  lightly  over;  to  remove  or  gather 
by  brushing.  —  v.  i.  To  move  nimbly  in  haste;  to 
skim  over  witli  slight  contact.  [OF.  hr  ore,  brosse 
brushwood, F.  brosse,  bush,  brush,  LL.  b  rust  in ,  brush 
' -useia,  thicket,  MIIG.  hroz,  bud.  See  Browse. j 

—  Tot, rush  up.  To  clean  witli  a  brush.  —  Brush'er 
n.  Or.e  who,  or  that  which,  etc.  —  Erush'y,  -T,  a! 
Resembling,  etc.;  rough.  —  Brush'iness.w.  —  Brush '- 
wheel,  n.  A  wheel 
without  teeth,  re¬ 
volving  another  by 
friction;  a  revolving 
brush  for  polishing. 

—  wood,  ».  A  thick¬ 
et  or  coppice;  small 
branches  cut  from 
trees. 

Brusk,  Brusque,  brd&sk,  _ 

a.  Blunt ;  rough  ;  Brush-wheel, 

rude.  [F.  brusgtu \  rude,  It.  brusco,  sharp,  tart,  sour, 
said  of  fruit,  wine,  etc.]  —  Brusque'ly,  adr.  — 
Brusque 'ness,  Brus'querie,  -ker-e,  n.  [  F.  brusquene.] 

Erute,  broot,  a.  Not  having  sensation  or  reason; 
senseless;  irrational;  unintelligent;  animal;  bes¬ 
tial;  rough.  —  n.  A  beast;  a  low-bred,  unfeeling 
person.  [L.  brut  us,  stupid.]  —  Bru'tal,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  like,  etc.  ;  cruel;  inhuman.  —  Bru'tally,  adv. — 
Brutal'ity,  n.  —  Bru'talize  [-talized  (-Izd),  -iz- 
ing],  Bru'tify  [-tified  (-tY-ltd),  -eying],  v.t.  To 
make  a  brute  of,  make  brutal.  —  Bru'tish,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  characteristics  of,  etc.  ;  ignorant ;  stupid;  gross; 
carnal  ;  bestial.  —  Bru'tishly,  adr.  —  Bru'tishnesg, 
n.  —  Bru'tism,  -tizm,  n.  The  nature,  qualities,  or 
actions,  of  a  brute. 

Bryony,  bri'o-nT,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  climbing 
plants.  [Gr.  bruone,  fr.  bruein,  to  swell,  grow  luxu¬ 
riantly.]  —  Bry'onine,  -nin,  n.  (Client.)  An  emetic 
and  cathartic  alkaloid  obtained  from  its  root. 

Bub,  Bubby,  bub'bl,  n.  A  brother.  [Corrupt,  of 
brother .] 

Bubble,  bub'l.  w.  A  bladder  of  water  or  other  fluid 
inflated  with  air  ;  anything  empty  ;  a  delusive 
scheme.  —  v.i.  [bubbled (bub'ldh  bubbling.]  To 
rise  in  bubbles,  run  with  a  gurgling  noise.  —  v.  t. 
To  cheat,  deceive.  [Sw.  bubbla,  Dan.  boble,  D.  bob- 
bcl.a  bubble.]  —  Bumbler,  n.  One  who  cheats;  a 
fish  which  makes  a  grunting  noise.  —  Bub'bly,  -bit, 
a.  Abounding  in  bubbles;  bubbling. 

Bubby,  bub'bl,  n.  A  woman's  breast.  [Prov.  G.  bubi.] 

Bubo,  bu'bo,  n.  ;pl.  Bu'boes,  -boz.  (Anat.)  The 
groin.  (Med.)  Inflammation,  with  enlargement,  of 
a  lymphatic  gland,  esp.  in  the  groin.  [Gr.  bonbon, 
groin.]  —  Bubon'ocele,  -sel,  n.  A  tumor  in  thegroin; 
inguinal  rupture.  [Gr.  kele,  tumor.] 

Buccal,  buk'kal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  cheek.  [L.  bucca , 
cheek.] 

Buccaneer,  Bucanier,  buk-a-ner',  n.  A  pirate  ;  free¬ 
booter.  [F.  hoticanier,  fr.  boucaner,  to  smoke  (meat, 
fish,  etc.),  fr.  Caribbean  bovean,  place  for  drying  in 
smoke, —  first  applied  to  Fr.  adventurers  in  Hayti, 
who  established  hunters’  camps.]  —  Buccaneer'ing, 
rt.  Piracy.  —  Buccaneer'ish,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Buccinal,  buk-si'nal,  a.  Trumpet-shaped.  [L.  buc- 
eina,  a  crooked  trumpet.]  —  Buccina'tor,  n.  (Anat.) 
The  muscle  forming  much  of  the  cheek,  used  in 
blowing  a  wind  instrument.  [See  Buccal.] 

Bucentaur,  bu-sen'tawr,  n.  (Myth.)  A  fabulous 
monster,  half  ox  and  half  man.  [Gr.  bows,  ox,  and 
kentauros,  centaur.]  —  The  state  barge  of  Venice, 
used  in  the  ceremony  of  espousing  the  Adriatic.  [It. 
bucentoro.] 

Buchu,  bu'ku,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  used  for  diseases  of 
the  bladder. 

Buck,  buk,  n.  Lye  for  soaking  cloth,  in  bleaching; 
also  liquor  in  which  clothes  are  washed;  cloth  or 
clothes  washed.—  v.t.  To  steep  in  lye;  to  wash  in 
lve  or  suds.  (Mining.)  To  break  up  or  pulverize,  as 
ores.  [Ga.  buac,  dung  used  in  bleaching,  Ir.  buac, 
lye,  buacar,  cow-dung  ; 
fr.  Ga.  bo, W.  buw,  buwch, 
cow,  L.  bos ;  Sw.  byka, 

Dan.  bitge,  OD.  buiken, 

OF.  buer,  G.  beuchen,  to 
buck  -  wash.]  —  Buck- 
basket,  -bas'ket,  n.  A 
basket  for  carrying 
clothes  to  the  wash. 

Buck,  buk.  n.  The  male 
of  the  fallow  deer,  goat, 
sheep,  rabbit,  and  hare, 

—  also  applied  to  male 
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Indians  and  negroes;  a  gay,  dashing,  young  fel¬ 
low.  —  v.  i.  To  jump  viciously,  with  the  head 
down,  as  if  butting,  —  said  of  mules,  etc.  —  v.  t. 
To  confine,  by  passing  a  stick  under  the  bent  knees, 
and  over  the  wrists,  the  hands  being  tied  together 
before  the  shins.  [AS.  bucca,  Ir.  hoc ,  D.  bok,  Ic.  bukkr, 
he-goat;  Sw.  and  G.  bock,  Dan.  buk,  Ga.  boc,  buck, 
he-goat;  Skr.  bukka,  goat.J  —  Buck'ish,  a.  Foppish. 
—  Buck'shot,  n.  Coarse  shot  used  for  large  game.  — 
-skin,  n.  Leather  of  deer,  goats,  etc.  pi.  Breeches 
made  of  it.  — stall,  -stawl,  n.  A  net  to  catch  deer. 

Buckboard,  buk'bord,  -wag'on,  n.  A  rude  vehicle, 
having  a  board  resting  on  two  axletrees. 

Bucket,  buk'et,  n.  A  vessel  to  hold  liquids,  etc. 
{Mach.)  One  of  the  cavities  on  the  rim  of  a  water¬ 
wheel  ;  the  float  of  a  paddle-wheel.  See  Water- 
wheel.  [lr.  buicead ,  Ga.  bucaid,  bucket,  fr.  Ir.  and 
Ga.  boc,  to  swell.]  —  Buck'etful,  n.  Contents  of,  etc. 

Buckeye,  buk'!,  n.  A  tree  indigenous  in  the  Western 
States;  a  nickname  for  a  resident  of  Ohio. 

Buckle,  buk'l,  n.  A  frame  with  tongue  or  catch  to 
fasten  things  together;  a  curl,  or  state  of  being  curled 
or  crisped,  as  hair.—  v.  t.  [buckled  (buk'ld),  buck¬ 
ling.]  To  fasten  with  a  buckle  ;  to  prepare  for  ac¬ 
tion  ;  set  stoutly  at  work.  — v.  i.  To  bend,  bow  ;  to 
struggle,  contend.  [OF.  bocle  (F.  boude),  boss  of  a 
shield,  ring,  fr.  LL.  bucula,  boss  of  a  shield,  or  buc- 
cida,  shield,  buckle,  dim.  of  bucca,  cheek.]  —  To 
buckle  to.  To  bend  to;  apply  with  vigor  to.  —  Buck '- 
ler,  n.  A  kind  of  shield.  ( Naut .)  A  cover  fitted  to 
the  hawse-holes,  to  exclude  water.  [OF.  boder.] 

Buck-mast,  buk'mast,  n.  Mast  or  fruit  of  the  beech- 
tree.  [Scot,  buck,  beech.] 

Buckra,  Duk'ra,  n.  The  negroes’  name  for  a  white 
man.  —  adj.  White.  [Calabar,  a  demon,  hence, 
powerful,  superior.] 

Buckram,  buk'ram,  n.  A  coarse  linen  cloth,  stiffened 
with  glue.  —  a.  Made  of  buckram  ;  stiff,  precise. 
[F.  bougran,  OF.  loucaran,  LL.  boquerannus,  buck¬ 
ram,  fr.  boquena,  goat’s  skin,  MHG.  boc,  goat.] 

Buckthorn,  buk'th6rn,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants. 

Buckwheat,  buk'hwSt,  n.  A  plant,  whose  seed  is 
used  as  grain.  [Scot,  buck,  AS.  boc,  beech,  and  E. 
'.cheat,  the  seeds  resembling  beech-mast;  D.  boekweit, 
G.  buchweitzen.] 

Bucolic,  bu-kol'ik,  -leal,  a.  Pert,  to  a  shepherd;  pas¬ 
toral  ;  rustic.  —  Bucol'ic,  n.  A  pastoral  poem.  [Gr. 
bonkolos,  cowherd.] 

Bucrania,  bu'kra'nT-a,  n.  pi.  {Arch.)  Sculptured 
ox-skulls  adorned  with  wreaths,  etc.  [ L.  ] 

Bud,  bud,  n.  An  undeveloped  branch  or  flower  ;  a 
prominence  on  certain  animals,  which  grows  into  an 
animal,  as  a  bud  in  a  plant  grows  into  a  flower.  — 
v.  i.  To  put  forth  buds;  to  begin  to  grow,  or  issue 
from  a  stock  like  a  bud,  as  a  horn;  to  be  in  bloom,  or 
growing,  —v.  t.  To  insert,  as  the  bul  of  one  plant, 
under  bark  of  another,  to  raise  a  fruit  different  from 
the  stock.  [D.  bot,  a  bud,  botten,  to  bud,  OF.  hot  on, 
button,  bud ,boter,  to  push.]  —  Budlet  n.  A  little  bud. 

Buddhism,  bud'izm,  n.  The  doctrine  taught  by  the 
Hindu  sage',  Buddha,  in  the  (!th  century  b.  c.,  and 
adopted  as  a  religion  in  Central  and  Eastern  Asia, 
etc.  [Skr.  buddha,  wise.]  —  Buddhist  bud'ist,  n.  A 
votary  of  Buddhism.  —  Bud'dhist,  -ist'i'c,  a. 

Buddie,  bud'dl,  n.  {Mining.)  A  vooden  frame  for 
washing  ore.  — v.  t.  To  wash  ore  with,  etc. 

Budelight,  btld'llt,  n.  An  intense  white  light,  produced 
by  purified  coal-gas,  burned  in  a  peculiar  Argand 
lamp.  [Fr.  Bade,  residence  of  the  inventor.] 

Budge,  buj,  v.  t.  iki.  [budged  (bujd),  budging.]  To 
move  off,  stir,  wag.  f  F.  bouger,  to  stir,  It.  bulicare, 
to  bubble  up,  fr.  L.  bullire,  to  boil.] 

Budge,  buj,  n.  Lamb-skin  fur,  used  formerly  as  an 
edging,  esp.  of  scholastic  habits. —a.  Lined  with 
budge;  hence,  scholastic;  austere  or  stiff.  [F.  bouge, 
a  wallet,  pouch  of  skin,  G.  balg,  skin,  L.  bulga,  leath¬ 
ern  bag.]  —  Budg'et,  n.  A  bag  or  sack,  with  its  con¬ 
tents  ;  a  stock  or  store;  a  governmental  financial 
statement.  [F.  bougette,  dim.  of  bouge.] 

Eu.T,  buf,  n.  A  sort  of  leather,  from  the  skin  of  the 
buffalo,  also  of  other  animals,  dressed  in  oil ;  a  mili¬ 
tary  coat,  made  of  buff-skin  ;  the  color  of,  etc.  ;  the 
bare  skin.  {Med.)  A  grayish,  viscid  crust  observed 
on  blood.  {Mech.)  A  wheel  covered  with  buff 
leather,  for  polishing.  —  a.  Made  of  buff  leather; 
of  the  color  of,  etc.,  —  between  light  pink  and  light 
yellow'.  [Contr.  of  buffalo.)  —  Buff'y,  -f,  a.  Resem¬ 
bling,  etc.  ;  like  the  blood  called  buff. 

Buffalo,  buf'a-lo,  n.;  pi.  Buf'faloes,  -loz.  A  kind  of 
wild  ox  of  the  eastern  continent  ;  a  buffalo-robe  ; 
applied  improperly  to  the  bison.  See  Bison.  [Sp. 


bufalo,  F.  buffle,  L.  bufalus, 
bubalus,  Gr.  boubalos,  fr.  L.  bos, 

Gr.  bous,  ox.]  —  Buf'falo-chips, 
n.  pi.  The  (lung  of  the  bison, 
used  as  fuel.  — clover,  -grass, 
n.  Plants  of  the  western 
prairies. — robe,  n.  The  skin  of 
the  bison,  prepared  w7ith  the 
hair  on.  ' 

Buffer,  buf'fer,  n.  {Mech.)  An 
apparatus  to  deaden  concussion  by  moving  bodies. 
[ME.  buffen,  Prov.  E.  buff,  OF.  bufer,  buffer,  to 
strike.]  —  A  foolish  fellow  ;  good-natured  old  fellow. 
[ME.  buffen,  to  stammer.] 

Buffet,  bdof-a'  or  buf'fct,  n.  A  sideboard  or  closet, 
for  plate,  china,  etc.  [F.,  cupboard.] 

Buffet,  buf'fet,  n.  A  blow  with  the  hand  ;  cuff  ;  vio¬ 
lent  resistance,  as  of  winds  and  waves.  —  v.  t.  To 
box,  beat,  slap;  to  contend  against,  —  v.  i.  To  play 
at  boxing  ;  to  make  one’s  way  by  buffeting.  [OF. 
bufet,  a  mow,  esp.  on  the  cheek.  See  Buffer.]  — 
Buf'feter,  n.  One  who  buffets  ;  a  boxer. 

Buffo,  buf 'ftg  n.  The  comic  actor  in  an  opera.  [It.]  — 
Buffoon,  -foon',  n.  One  who  amuses  by  tricks,  iokes, 
and  pleasantries  ;  a  mimic  ;  mountebank  ;  clown. 
[F.  lonfjon.  It.  bvffone,  fr.  bnffa,  a  trick,  jest.] —  Buf¬ 
foon 'ery,  -er-T,  7i.  The  arts  of,  etc.;  low  jests;  pranks. 
—  Buffoon'ish,  a.  Like  a  buffoon. 

Bug,  bug,  n.  An  insect  of  many  species  ;  esp.  a 
hemipterous  insect  wilich  infests  beds,  etc. —Bug, 
Eug'bear,  -bar,  Bug'aboo,  -a-boo,  n.  Something 
frightful  ;  a  specter  ;  hobgoblin.  [W.  bwg,  Ga.  ana 
Ir.  bocan,  Corn,  bucca,  a  specter.]  —  Bug'gy,  -gf,  a. 
Abounding  with  bugs.  —  Bug'giness,  n. 

Bugger,  bug'ggr,  n.  One  guilty  of  buggery  ;  a  vile 
creature.  —  Bug'gery,  -T,  n.  A  crime  against  na¬ 
ture  ;  sodomy.  [F.  bougrerie,  heresy,  fr.  Bulgaria .] 

Buggy,  bug'gl,  71.  A  light  four-wheel  vehicle,  with 
or  without  a  calash  top. 

Bugle,  Bugle-horn,  bu'gl-horn,  n.  A  wind  instrument 
for  hunting  or  for  military  music. 

[OF.  bugle,  wuld  ox,  L.  biicutus,  dim. 
of  bos,  ox  ;  F.  beugler,  to  bellow.]  — 

Bu'gler,  7i.  One  who  plays  on,  etc. 

Eugle,  bu'gl,  77.  An  elongated  glass 
bead.  [G.  biigel,  a  ronnded  piece  of 
wood  or  metal,  dim.  of  MIIG.  bouch, 

1c.  baugr,  AS.  bear/,  armlet,  orna¬ 
ment.]  —  Bu'gled,  -gld,  a.  Ornamented  with,  etc. 

Bugloss,  bu'glos,  7i.  A  plant  used  in  dyeing;  ox¬ 
tongue.  [Gr.  bous,  ox,  and  glossa,  tongue,  —  fr.  its 
long  rough  leaves.] 

Buhl,  bul,  n.  A  figure  of  brass,  unburnished  gold,  etc., 
set  into  surfaces  of  ebony,  tortoise-shell,  etc.  [Fr. 
Boule,  a  skillful  French  wood-carver.] 

Buhr-stone,  ber'ston,  n.  {Min.)  A  flinty  quartz,  used 
for  mill-stones.  [See  Bur.] 

Build,  t  nd,  v.  t.[  built  (bilt)  or  (antiquated)  builded; 
building.]  To  frame,  construct,  and  raise,  as  an 
edifice;  to  fabricate;  to  raise  on  any  foundation  ;  to 
increase  and  strengthen. — v.  i.  To  practice  build¬ 
ing  ;  to  construct,  rest,  or  depend.  —  n.  Form,  or 
mode  of  construction.  [OSw.  bylja,  to  build;  OSw., 
Ic.,  Dan.  bol,  AS.  bold,  house.]  —  Build'er,  n.  — 
Build'ing,  n.  Act  or  business  of,  etc. ;  thing  built. 

Bul,  bul,  n.  The  8th  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesias¬ 
tical  year,  —  parts  of  October  and  November. 

Bulb,  bulb,  n.  {Bot.)  A  bud  growing  from  a  plant 
(usually  below  ground),  and  producing  a  stem 
above  and  roots  below.  {Anat.)  A  part  shaped 
like  bulbous  roots.  A  protuberance  on  a  stem,  as 
the  bulb  of  a  thermometer.  —  r.  i.  To  form  bulbs. 
[F.  &  G.  bulbe,  L.  bulbus,  Gr.  bolbos,  bulbous  root, 
onion.]  —  Bulbii'erous,  -er-us,  a.  ( Bot.)  Producing 
bulbs.  [L.  ferre,  to  bear.]  —  Bulb'ous,  a.  Having, 
containing,  growing  from,  or  shaped  like,  etc. 

Bulge,  bulj,  n.  The  protuberant  part  of  a  cask,  etc. 
(Naut.)  The  bilge  of  a  vessel.  —  v.  i.  [bulged 
(buljd),  bulging.]  To  sw'ell  out;  to  be  protuberant; 
to  bilge,  as  a  ship.  [OSw.  bulgja,  to  swell  out,  hidgin. 
swollen;  s.  rt. ball, boil,  boiul,  bilge,  billow,  belly,  hulk.) 

Bulk,  bulk,  n.  Magnitude  of  material  substance;  size; 
m  iss  ;  the  majority  ;  the  principal  portion.  {Naut.) 
The  whole  cargo  of  a  ship  w'hen  stowed.  — v.  i.  To 
appear  of  great  size  or  importance.  [Dan.,  a  lumn, 
Ic.  bulki,  OSw.  bolk,  a  heap,  fr.  Swr.  bulna,  to  swe.l; 
also  Sw.  buk,  Dan.  bug,  G.  bauch,  Ga.  bnlg,  belly.  See 
Bulge.]  —  In  bulk.  In  a  mass.  —  Laden,  or  stowed 
in  b.  Having  the  cargo  loose  in  the  hold.  —  Sale  by  b. 
A  sale  of  goods  as  they  are,  without  weight  or  meas¬ 
ure.  —  To  break  b.  {Naut.)  To  begin  to  unload. — 
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Bulk  or,  tt.  (Kant.)  One  who  ascertains  the  capaci- 
tv  of  goods,  to  fix  the  freight  or  shore-dues  upon 
them.  —  Bulk'y,  -T,  a.  Large.  —  Bulk'iness,  re. 
Bulkhead.  bulkUied,  re.  ( Naut .)  A  partition  in  a  ship, 
etc.,  made  with  boards,  etc.  [Ic.  bailer,  Sw.  ball, 
beam,  partition.] 

Bull,  bul,  re.  The  male  of  any  bovine  quadruped,  also 
of  any  large  quadruped,  as  the  elephant.  ( As  trim .) 
Taurus,  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  ( Slock 
Exchange.)  One  who  buys  stock  on  time,  agreeing 
to  take  a  certain  amount  at  a  future  day  at  a  stated 
price,  beyond  which  he  seeks  to  raise  the  market 
value.  See  Bear.  —  v.  t.  To  endeavor  to  raise  the 
price  of.  [OIL  bollc,  D.  bid,  Ic.  boli,  a  bull;  AS.  Mian, 
to  bellow.]  —  Bul'lock,  n.  A  young  bull;  an  ox,  or 
castrated  bull.  [Dim.  of  bull ;  AS.  bulluca.]  —  BulT- 
bait'ing,  -bat'ing,  n.  The  practice  of  baiting  or  exci¬ 
ting  bulls  with  dogs.  — -calf,  -kaf,  n.  A  male  calf  ;  a 
stupid  fellow.  — dog,  n.  A  variety  of  dog,  of  re¬ 
markable  ferocity  and  courage,  —  named  prob.  fr. 
being  used  to  bait  bulls  or  fr.  the  size  of  the  head.  — 
fight,  -fit,  n.  A  combat  with  a  bull.  — finch,  n.  A 
thick-necked  singing-bird  allied  to  the  grossbeak.— 
-frog,  n.  A  large  species  of  frog,  which  makes  a  loud, 
croaking  noise.  —  -head,  n.  A  fish  of  the  genus 
cot t us ;  also  the  cat-fish,  or  horned-pout;  a  stupid  fel¬ 
low;  lubber. —-headed,  -necked,  -nekt,  a.  Unyield¬ 
ing;  dogged. — rush,  n.  A  large,  strong  rush,  grow¬ 
ing  in  swamps  or  water.  — trout,  n.  A  large  suedes 
of  trout,  ascending  rivers  periodically  to  spawn. 
Bull,  bul,  11.  The  seal  appended  to  the  edicts  and 
briefs  of  the  pope  ;  an  edict,  or  rescript  of  the  pope. 
[L.  bulla ,  a  stud,  knob,  later  a  leaden  seal.]  —  A 
blunder;  use  of  language  self-contradictory  or  ex¬ 
pressing  ideas  entirely  different  from  those  in¬ 
tended.  [In  allusion  to  papal  edicts.] 

Bulldoze,  bul'doz,  v.  t.  To  intimidate  by  violence. 

[Anicr.  political  slang.]  [Peril,  bull's  dost  —  cowhid- 
„  ing.] 

Bullet,  bul'let,  n.  A  small  ball;  esp.  one  of  lead  for 
small-arms.  [F.  boulet,  dim.  of  boule,  ball,  fr.  L. 
bulla,  stud,  bubble.] 

Bulletin,  bul'le-tin,  n.  A  statement  respecting  some 
event,  issued  by  authority  for  public  information; 
public  notice,  esp.,  of  news  recently  received.  [F., 
fr.  It.  bulletino,  dim.  of  bulla,  a  pope’s  bull.]  —  Bul/'- 
letin-board,  n.  A  board  on  which  to  post,  etc. 
Bullion,  buKyun,  n.  Uncoined  gold  or  silver  in  the 
mass;  precious  metal,  coined  or  uncoined,  when 
reckoned  by  weight  and  in  mass.  [OF.  bullione,  a 
mint,  hence,  metal  taken  there,  fr.  LL.  bullare,  to 
stamp,  mark  with  a  seal,  fr.  bulla,  a  seal.] 

Bulls’-eye,  bulz'T,  n.  (Naut.)  A  wooden  block  with¬ 
out  sheave’s,  having  a  groove  around  it,  and  a  hole 
through  it.  A  thiclc  piece  of  glass  in  a  deck,  roof, 
etc.,  to  let  in  light;  any  circular  opening  for  air  or 
light;  a  policeman’s  lantern;  the  center  of  a  target; 
a  knob  left  on  a  sheet  of  plate-glass  by  the  blow¬ 
pipe;  a  thick,  old-fashioned  watch. 

Bully,  bul'T,  n.  A  blustering  fellow. —  a.  Jovial; 
merry.’—  v.  t.  [bullied  (buKlid),  bullying.]  To 
insult  with  blustering  menaces;  to  treat  with  inso¬ 
lence. —  v.  i.  To  be  noisy  and  quarrelsome;  to 
swagger,  crow,  domineer.  [D.  bulderaar,  a  blus- 
tcreri)  bulderen,  to  bluster,  rage,  roar,  fr.  bul,  a  bull.] 
Bulwark,  buKwcrk,  n.  (Fort.)  An  outwork  for  de¬ 
fense;  a  bastion.  A  means  of  defense;  screen;  shel¬ 
ter.  pi.  (Naut.)  A  ship’s  sides  above  the  deck. — 
v.t.  To  fortify  with  a  rampart;  to  protect.  [Dan. 
bulvserk,  fr.  bul,  log,  and  vserk,  work.] 

Bumble-bee,  bum'bl-bc,  n.  A  large  bee;  humble-bee. 

[OD.  bommelen,  to  buzz,  hum;  s.  rt.  boom.] 

Bumboat,  bum'bot,  n.  (Naut.)  A  clumsy  boat  for 
conveying  provisions,  fruit,  etc.,  for  sale,  to  vessels 
off  shore.  [D.  bumboot,  a  fisherman’s  or  pilot’s  boat, 
which  contains  a  bun,  receptacle  for  fish,  etc.] 
Bumkin,  bum'kin,  n.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  timber  to 
which  stays,  sails,  etc.,  are  fastened.  [OD.  boomken, 
dim.  of  boom,  tree,  boom.] 

Bummer,  bum'mer,  n.  A  vagrant;  forager;  soldier 
seeking  food  and  plunder;  dissipated  fellow. 

Bump,  bump,  a.  A  thump;  heavy  blow;  swelling  or 
protuberance. — v.  t.  [bumped  ’(burnt),  bumping.] 
To  strike,  as  against  anything  solid.  [W.  pwmp, 
a  lump,  pwmpio,  to  thump,  bang,  Corn,  bum,  Ir. 
and  Ga.  heum,  a  blow,  also  Ga.  beam,  to  strike.] 
Bump,  bump,  v.  i.  To  make  a  loud,  heavy,  or  hollow 
noise,  as  the  bittern.  [W.  bwmp,  a  hollow  sound,  L. 
bombus,  Gr.  bombos,  a  humming;  s,  rt.  boom.) 

Eumper,  bum'per,  n.  A  cup  filled  to  the  brim.  [Cor- 
rup.  of  E.  bombard,  cannon,  large  drinking  vessel.] 


Bumpkin,  bum'kin,  n.  An  awkward,  heavy  rustic;  a 
clown,  or  country  lout.  [Prob.  same  as  buihknr,  peril, 
fr.  bump.] 

Bun,  Bunn,  bun,  n.  A  small  sweet-cake.  [OF.  bugne, 
F.  beignet,  a  fritter,  fr.  bigne,  a  swelling  fr.  a  blow; 
s.  rt.  bunch  and  bun  yon.] 

Bunch,  bunch,  n.  A  protuberance;  hunch,  knob  or 
lump;  a  collection,  cluster,  or  tuft.  —  v.  i.  To  swell 
out  .  —  v.t.  To  form  or  fasten  into  a  bunch.  [Ic. 
bunki,  OSw.  and  Dan.  bunke,  a  heap,  OSw.  btinga,  to 
strike;  W .pwng,  a  cluster,  pwg,  a  swelling,  pwmpio, 
to  thump.  See  Bump.] —  Bunch'y, -T,  a.  Swelling 
out,  growing  in,  or  like,  etc.  —  Bunch 'iness,  n. 

Buncombe,  Bunkum,  bun'kum,  n.  A  body  of  constit¬ 
uents;  speech-making  for  the  gratification  of  con¬ 
stituents.  [Fr.  Biqicocibe  county,  N.  C.,  which  sent 
to  the  Kith  Congress  a  representative  addicted  to 
such  oratory.] 

Bundle,  bun'dl,  n.  A  number  of  things  bound  to¬ 
gether,  esp.  into  a  package  for  handling  or  convey¬ 
ance;  a  parcel;  roll.  —  v.  t.  [bundled  (bun'dlu), 
bundling.]  To  tie  or  bind  in  a  bundle  or  roll.  —  v. 
i.  To  set  off  in  a  hurry.  [AS.  byndel,  dim.  of  bund, 
thing  bound  up,  fr.  bmdan,  to  bind,  D.  bondel,  G. 
biintlel,  dim.  of  bund.)  —  To  bundle  off.  To  send  off 
in  a  hurry  or  pet.  —  Bun'dle-pilTar,  n.  A  column 
or  pier,  with  smaller  ones  attached. 

Bung,  bung,  re.  The  stopper  of  the  orifice  in  the  bilge 
of  a  cask;  the  hole  itself.  —  v.  t.  To  stop,  as  the  01  i- 
fice,  etc.;  to  close.  [W.  bwng,  orifice,  bung,  OD. 
bonne,  D.  bom,  bung.]  —  Bung'hole,  n.  The  hole  in 
the  bilge  of  a  cask. 

Bungalow,  bun'ga-lo,  n.  In  India,  a  one-story  house. 

I  Pcrs.  bangalah,  Bengalese  (house),  bangla,  thatched 
house,  fr.  Banga,  Bengal.] 

Bungle,  bun'gl,  v.  i.  [bungled  (bun'gld),  bung¬ 
ling.]  To  act  or  work  awkwardly.  —  v.t.  To  make 
or  mend  clumsily;  to  botch.  [Prob.  fr.  E.  bangle,  fr. 
bang  with  freq.  suffix  -le,  to  strike  often,  i.  e.  clum¬ 
sily;  Sw.  dial,  bangla,  to  work  ineffectually,  lr. 
banka,  to  strike.]  —  Bung'ler,  n.  A  clumsy  work¬ 
man. —  Bung'ling,  a.  Unskillful;  awkward;  uu- 
skillfully  done.  — Bung'lingly,  adv. 

Bunk,  bunk,  n.  A  wooden  case,  for  a  seat  by  day  and 
abed  at  night;  one  of  a  series  of  berths  in  vertical 
tiers.  —  v.i.  To  go  to  bed  in  a  hunk.  [Sw.  bunke, 
tub,  coop;  s.  rt.  bunch.)  —  Bunk'er,  n.  A  tub,  box, 
etc.,  to  hold  coal,  etc. 

Bunyon,  Bunion,  bun'yun,  n.  (Med.)  Enlargement 
and  inflammation  of  the  membranous  sac  at  the  ball 
of  the  great  toe.  [It .bugnone,  a  bunch,  boil,  OF. 
bugne,  F.  bigne,  a  swelling,  Ic.  bunki,  bunch.  See  Bun.] 

Bunt,  bunt,  n.  (Naut'.)  The  middle  part  or  belly  of  a 
sail.  —  v.  i.  To  swell  out,  as  a  sail;  to  push  with  the 
horns;  to  butt.  [Perh.  corrupt,  fr.  Sw.  buk,  Dan. 
bug,  belly,  fr.  same  root  as  bow.  J  —  Bunt'line,  n.  A 
rope  to  haul  up  the  body  of  a  sail  when  taking  it  in. 

Bunting,  bunt'ing,  n.  A  bird  allied  to  finches  and 
sparrows.  [Peril,  fr.  Scot,  buntin,  short  and  thick, 
plump;  pern.  fr.  W.  bontinog,  having  a  large  bontin, 
rump.] 

Bunting,  bunt'ing,  -ine.  -in,  n.  Thin  woolen  stuff,  of 
which  flags  are  made.  [Perh.  bolting  cloth,  fr.  Prov. 
E.  bunt,  to  sift  (flour).] 

Buoy,  bdoT,  n.  A  float;  esp.  a  floating  mark  to  indicate 
objects  beneath  the  water.  — 
v.  t.  [buoyed  (booTd),  BUOY¬ 
ING.]  To  keep  afloat;  to  keep 
from  sinking  into  ruin  or  de¬ 
spondency;  to  fix  buoys  to;  to 
mark  by  buoys,  —tv  i.  To 
float;  to  rise  by  specific  light¬ 
ness.  [D.  boei,  a  buoy,  a  let- 
ter,  LL.  boia,  a  fetter,  clog,  the  Buoy, 

buoy  being  fastened  to  its  place.]  —  Buoy'age,  n. 
Buoys  collectively ;  the  providing  of  buoys. —  Buoy'- 
ant,’a.  Having  the  quality  of  rising  or  floating; 
bearing  up,  as  a  fluid;  cheerful:  vivacious.  —  Buoy'- 
ancy,  -an-sY,  n.  Quality  of  floating;  specific  light¬ 
ness;  cheerfulness.  (Physics.)  W eight  just  sufficient 
to  submerge  a  floating  body.  —  Buoy'antly,  adv. 

Bur,  Burr ,  her,  n.  A  prickly  envelope  of  the  seeds  of 
plants;  the  rough  edge  left  by  a  tool  in  cutting 
metal;  a  guttural  mispronunciation  of  the  letter  r.  — 
v.  t.  To  pronounce  with  a  burr;  to  talk  or  whisper 
hoarsely.  [E.;  Sw.  borre ,  a  sea-hedgehog,  kardbon-e 
and  Dan.  borre,  burdock,  It.  borra,  cow-hair,  LI-- 
reburrus,  Gr.  berrhon,  rough.]  —  Burr'y,  -T,  t 
Abounding  in.  or  resembling,  burs.  —  Bur'dock,  re. 
A  genus  of  prickly-fruited  plants. 

Burbot,  ber'bot,  re.  A  fish  shaped  like  an  eel,  having 
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hoards  on  the  nose  and  chin.  [F.  barbote,  fr.  barbe, 
L.  burba ,  a  heard.  See  Barbel,  under  Barb.] 

Burden,  ber'dn,  Bur'then,  -then,  n.  That  which  is 
borne  or  carried;  what  is  grievous,  wearisome,  or 
oppressive;  the  contents  or  capacity  of  a  ship.  — 1>.  t. 
[burdened  (-dend),  -deninu.J  To  lay  a  heavy 
load  upon;  to  oppress.  [AS.  byrdhen ,  Ic.  byrdhr, 
Sw.  borda,  G.  burde,  Gr.  phortos,  a  burden,  Skr. 
bhri,  to  carry;  s.  rt.  bear.]  —  lieust  of  burden.  An 
animal  for  carrying  burdens.  —  Burden  of  proof  [L. 
onus  proband i. )  (Law.)  The  responsibility  of  fur¬ 
nishing  the  evidence  necessary  to  decide  an  issue 
raised  in  court.  —  Bur'denous,  -us,  -some, -sum,  a. 
Grievous  to  be  borne.  —  Bur'densomely,  adv.  — 
Bur'densomeness,  n. 

Burden,  ber'dn,  n.  The  verse  repeated  in  a  song; 
chorus;  refrain;  that  which  is  often  repeated;  the 
main  topic.  [F.  bourdon ,  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  hum¬ 
ming  of  bees,  LL.  burdo,  a  drone  bee,  akin  to  buzz-] 

Burdock.  Sec  under  Bur. 

Bureau,  bu'ro,  n. ;  pi.  Bu'keaux  or  -keaus,  -roz. 
Orig.,  a  desk  with  drawers  for  papers;  the  place 
where  a  bureau  is  used,  or  business  transacted;  a 
department  for  transaction  of  public  business;  the 
body  of  subordinate  officers  under  the  direction  of 
a  department  chief ;  a  chest  of  drawers  for  clothes, 
etc.  [F.,  a  desk,  writing  table,  which  was  covered 
with  (OF.)  buret,  baize.]  — Bureaucracy,  bu-ro'kra- 
sY,  n.  A  system  of  conducting  government  business 
by  departments,  each  under  a  chief.  [F.  bureau¬ 
cratic,  Gr.  kratein,  to  govern.]  —  Bu'reaucrat,  n. 
One  who  governs  through  a  bureau.  —  Bureaucrat'- 
ic,  a.  —  Bureaucrat'ically,  adc. 

Burg,  berg,  n.  Orig.,  a  fortified  town;  a  borough.  [See 
Borough.]  —  Burg'age,  -ei,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  ten¬ 
ure  by  which  lands  are  held  at  a  rent,  or  by  services 
pert,  to  trade,  etc.  —  Burgess,  ber'jes,  n.  A  freeman 
of  a  borough;  a  representative  or  magistrate  of,  etc. 
[F.  bourgeois.  See  Bourgeois.]  —  Burg'grave,  Bur'- 
rave,  n.  In  Ger.,  orig.,  one  in  command  of  a  burg ; 
ut  the  title  and  domain  became  hereditary.  [G. 
burggraf ;  graf,  count.]  —  Burgh,  berg,  n.  Same  as 
burg  aiid  borough,  —  Burgh'al,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. — 
Burgh'er,  n.  An  inhabitant  of,  etc.  — Burg'o-mas/- 
ter ,7i.  A  chief  magistrate  of  a  municipal  town  in 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany.  [D  burgeineester.] 
( Ornith .)  An  aquatic  bird;  the  glaucous  gull,  of 
arctic  regions. 

Burgamot.  Sec  Bergamot. 

Burgeois.  See  Bourgeois. 

Burgeon.  See  Bourgeon. 

Burglar,  berg'ler,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  breaks  and  en¬ 
ters  a  house,  to  commit  a  felony.  [OF.,  fr.  bonrg 
and  some  corrup.  of  leres,  L.  latro.  robber.]  —  Burg'- 
lary,  -la-rT,  71.  Act  of,  etc.  — Burgla'rious,  -rY-us,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  constituting,  etc.  —  Burgla'riously,  adv. 

Burgundy,  ber'gun-dY,  n.  A  kind  of  wine  made  in 
Burgundy,  France.  —  Bur'gundy-pitch,  -pich,  n. 
Turpentine  from  which  the  essential  oii  has  been 
distilled  off. 

Burial.  See  under  Bury. 

Burin,  bu'rin,  n.  An  engraver’s  tool  having  a  sharp  cut¬ 
ting  point  ; 
a  n  engrav¬ 
er’s  style  of 
execution. 

F.  ;  M11G. 
oren,  to 
bore.] 

Burke,  berk,  v.t.  [burred  (berkt),  burking.]  To  mur¬ 
der,  without  marks  of  violence,  to  obtain  a  body  for 
dissection  ;  to  dispose  of  quietly  or  indirectly.  [Fr. 
\V.  Burke,  a  Scotchman,  who  committed  the  crime 
in  182!).] 

Burl,  berl,  v.  t.  [burled  (berld),  burling.]  To  dress, 
as  cloth,  by  fulling;  to  pick  knots,  loose  threads, 
etc.,  from.  —?i.  A  knot  or  lump  in  thread  or  cloth. 
[Prov.  F.  bouril,  a  block,  or  end  of  thread,  disfigur¬ 
ing  cloth.  See  Bur.]  —  Burl'er,  n.  A  dresser  of  cloth. 

Burlap,  ber'lap,  n.  A  coarse  fabric  of  linen,  jute,  or 
hemp.  [See  Bur.] 

Burlesque,  bSr-lesk',  a.  Provoking  laughter  by  ludi¬ 
crous  images;  jocular,  ironical.  —  ji.  Ludicrous  rep¬ 
resentation  ;  exaggerated  parody  ;  satirical  compo¬ 
sition  intended  to  ridicule  anything;  caricature. — 
v.  t.  [burlesqued (-leskt'),  -lesquing.]  To  turn  into 
ridicule.  [F.,  fr.  It.  burlesco ,  ludicrous,  bvrla,  a 
trick,  waggery,  banter.]  —  Burlet'ta,  -let'ta,  n. 
(Mus.)  A  comic  opera,  a  musical  farce.  [It.,  dim. 
of  burla.) 

Burly,  ber'IY,  a.  Of  great  bulk;  stout;  lusty;  coarse 
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and  rough.  [Ga.  borrail,  swaggering,  Ga.  &  Ir.  burr, 
a  bunch,  greatness;  s.  rt.  bur.)  —  Bur'liness,  n. 

Burn,  bern,  v.  t.  [burned  (bernd)  or  burnt;  burn¬ 
ing.]  To  consume  with  fire  ;  to  injure  by  heat;  to 
change  by  exposure  to  heat;  to  produce  an  effect  akin 
to  that  of' heat.  ( Surg .)  To  cauterize.  (Chem.)  To 
combine  with  oxygen.  —  v.i.  To  be  on  fire;  to  be 
injured  by  excess  of  heat;  to  have  the  appearance 
of  fire;  to  be  hot  or  in  a  passion  ;  to  act  with  de¬ 
structive  violence;  to  be  akin  to  fire  in  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced. —  n.  A  hurt  or  injury  caused  by  fire;  the  op¬ 
eration  of  burning  or  baking.  [AS.  bseman,  by  man, 
Ic.  bretina,  Sw.  branna,  G.Jbrcnnen,  to  burn.]—  To 
burn  one's  fingers.  To  get  into  unexpected  trouble. 

—  To  burn  out.  To  burn  till  the  fuel  is  gone  and  the 
fire  ceases.— Burn'ing-glass,?i.  A  convex  lens  which 
produces  intense  heat  by  converging  the  sun’s  rays 
to  a  focus.  —  Burnt'oPfering,  n.  Something  offered 
to  a  deity  and  burnt  on  an  altar.  —  Burn'er,  n.  One 
who  burns  or  sets  on  fire;  an  appendage  to  a  lamp 
or  gas-fixture,  to  promote  combustion. 

Burn,?u  A  brook.  See  Bourn. 

Burnettize,  ber'net-Iz,  v.  t.  To  preserve,  as  timber, 
by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. 

Burnish,  ber'nish,  v.t.  [burnished  (-nisht),  -nisii- 
inu.]  To  polish  by  rubbing  with  something  hard 
and  smooth;  to  render  bright.  —  v.  i.  To  grow  or 
become  smooth  or  glossy. — n.  The  effect  of  bur¬ 
nishing;  gloss;  luster.  [OF.  burnir,  brunir,  to  cm*' 
brown,  polish,  fr.  brun.  See  Brown.]  —  Bur'nish* 
er,  n.  One  when  or  a  tool  which,  etc. 

Burnoose,  ber'noos,  n.  A  loose  hooded  cloak  for 
women,  imitated  from  a  garment  of  the  Arabs.  [F. 
bournous,  fr.  Ar.  burnus.) 

Eurr.  See  Bur. 

Burrow,  ber'ro,  n.  A  hole  in  the  ground  made  by 
rabbits,  etc.,  for  shelter.  (Mining.)  A  heap  or  heaps 
of  rubbish.—  v.  t.  [burrowed  (-rod),  -rowing.] 
To  excavate  or  lodge  in  a  hole  in  the  earth;  to  hide. 
[A  form  of  Borough,  q.  v.] 

Burse,  bers,  n.  Orig.,  a  purse;  a  fund  to  maintain 
poor  scholars;  a  student  so  maintained;  a  public 
meeting  place  for  merchants;  an  exchange.  [Also 
written  bourse .]  [F.  bourse,  LL.  bursa,  purse,  ex¬ 
change,  fr.  Gr.  burse,  a  skin.]  —  Bur'sar,  -ser,  n.  A 
cash-keeper;  purser;  a  student  to  whom  a  stipend 
is  paid.  —  Bur'sary,  -sSr-Y,  n.  The  treasury  of  a  col¬ 
lege,  etc.;  a  charitable  foundation  in  a  university. 

Burst,  berst,  v.  i.  [burst  ;  bursting.]  To  fly  or 
break  open  violently;  to  make  any  sudden  change 
from  restraint,  invisibility,  absence,  etc.,  to  an  oppo¬ 
site  state;  to  issue  by  a  sudden  removal  of  obstacles; 
to  crack,  split,  sever.  —  v.  t.  To  break  or  rend  vio¬ 
lently;  to  open  suddenly.  —  n.  A  breaking  forth; 
disruption  ;  sudden  explosion.  [AS.  berstan,  D. 
bersten,  to  burst;  s.  rt.  break.]  —  Burst'er,  n. 

Burt,  bert,  n.  A  flat  fish  of  the  turbot  kind. 

Burthen.  See  Burden. 

Bury,  ber'Y,  n.  A  borough  ;  manor;  used  as  a  term, 
of  namesof  places,  as,  Canterbury. — v.  t.  [buried 
(ber'id),  burying.]  To  conceal  by  covering;  esp.  to 
cover  out  of  sight,  as  in  a  grave,  the  ocean,  etc.;  to 
hide  in  oblivion.  [AS.  byrgan,byrigan;  s.  rt.  bor¬ 
ough.')— Tobury  the  hatchet .  Tocease  war;  an  allusion 
to  the  custom  of  American  Indians,  to  bury  a  tom¬ 
ahawk  when  concluding  peace.  —  Bur'ial, -Y-al,  n. 
Act  of  burying  ;  interment.  —  Bur'ying-ground, 
-place.n.  A  grave-yard;  church-yard. 

Bus,  bus,  ?i.  An  omnibus.  [Abbrev.  fr.  omnibus.) 

Busby,  buz'bY,  n.  (Mil.)  A  military  cap  or  bear-skin. 

Bush,  bush,  n.  A  thicket,  or  place  abounding  in  trees; 
a  branching  shrub;  a  cluster  of  shrubs;  a  bushy 
branch  cut  from  a  tree;  a  branch  of  ivy  (as  sacred 
to  Bacchus);  hence,  a  tavern  sign,  or  the  tavern  it¬ 
self  —  v.  i.  To  grow  thick  or  bushy.  —  r.  t.  To  set 
bushes  for,  as  for  peas;  to  use  a  bush-harrow  on, 
or  for  covering.  [I)an.  busk,  D.  bosch,  OF.  I  os, 
F.  bois ,  bush, forest.]  —  Bush'y,  -Y,  a.  Full  of  bush¬ 
es;  full  and  spreading,  like  a  bush. — Bush'iness,  n. 

—  Bush'-bean,  n.  The  common,  low  garden-bean; 
kidney-bean;  French  bean.  — fight'ing,  ?!.  Irregu¬ 
lar  warfare  in  woody  country.  —  -har'row,  n. 
(Agric.)  A  harrow  made  of  bushes,  for  covering 
seeds,  etc.  — man,  n.  A  settler  in  the  backwoods  of 
Australia.  (Geog.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  savages  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  —  so  named  by  the  Dutch. 
[D .  bosch-man,  boschjes-man.) — whack/er,  ?!.  One 
accustomed  to  beat  about  bushes;  a  raw  country¬ 
man;  a  scythe  for  cutting  brush;  one  engaged  in 
predatory  excursions  against  an  enemy.  —  whack/- 
iug,  n.  Traveling,  or  working  a  way,  through  bush- 
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os;  pulling  by  the  bushes.,  as  in  hauling  a  boat  along 
a  stream;  irregular  or  predatory  warfare. 

Bu3h,  bush,  n.  {Mach.)  A  metal  ring  or  lining  let 
into  an  orifice.  —  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  busTi,  or 
line  with  metal.  (D.  bus.  a  box,  L.  bwrus,  the  box- 
tree.  See  Box.]  —  Bush'ing,  a.  A  metal  lining  for  a 
hole;  a  thimble. 

Bushel,  bush'el,  n.  A  dry  measure,  containing  8 
gallons;’;;  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  a  bushel,  used  in 
measuring;  the  circle  of  iron  in  the  nave  of  a  wheel. 
[OF.  boisscl,  LL.  boiscllus,  fr.  bussula,  a  little  box,  fr. 
L.  buns,  Gr.  puxis,  a  box.  See  Box.]  —  Bushel'- 
age,  -ci,  n.  A  duty  payable  by  the  bushel. 

Busily,  Business,  etc.  See  under  Busy. 

Busk,  busk,  n.  A  thin  piece  of  metal,  whalebone,  or 
wood,  worn  in  corsets.  [F.  busque,  prob.  corrupt,  fr. 
btiste.  See  Bust.] 

Bu3k,  busk,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  prepare,  make  ready,  array. 
[  1c.  buask,  to  get  one’s  self  ready,  bua,  to  prepare.] 

Buskin,  bus'kin,  n.  A  covering  for  the  foot  and  leg, 
for  hunters  and  actors  in  tragedy  ;  tragedy,  as  dis¬ 
ting.  fr.  comedy.  [OF.  brossequin,  D.  broos ,  a  bus¬ 
kin  ;  peril,  akin  to  E.  brogue.]  —  Bus'kined,  -kind,  a. 
Dressed  in  buskins;  of,  or  pert,  to,  tragedy;  tragic. 

Busky.  Same  as  Bosky.  See  under  Boscage. 

Buss,  bus,  n.  A  kiss;  a  rude  or  playful  kiss.  —  v.  t. 
I  bussed  (bust),  bussing.]  To  kiss.  [OG.  bussen,  F. 
baiser ,  to  kiss  ;  Ga.  bus,  mouth ;  D.  basiuni,  a  kiss.] 

Bu3S,  bus,  n.  A  two-masted  herring-boat.  [D.  buis, 
herring-boat;  OF.  bus.se,  G.  base,  LL.  bussa,  buscia, 
boats  of  different  kinds;  s.  rt.  box.} 

Bust,  bust,  n.  A  piece  of  statuary  representing  the 
upper  part  of  the  human  figure;  the  portion  of  the 
human  figure  between  the  head  and  waist.  [F.  buste, 
It.  busto,  oust,  fr.  LL.  bustum,  the  trunk.] 

Bustard,  bus'tard,  n.  A  bird  of  the  Ostrich  family. 
[F.  bistarde,  corrup.  fr.  avis-tard,  L.  avis  tarda, 
slow  bird.] 

Bustle,  bus'l,  v.  i.  [bustled  (bus'ld),  bustling.]  To 
stir  quickly,  be  very  active.  —  it.  Great  stir;  tumult 
from  excitement.  [Ic.  bustla,  to  bustle  :  Dan.  buse, 
to  bounce,  pop;  prop.  s.  rt.  bus//.]  —  Bus'tler,  it. 

Bustle,  bus'l,  n.  A  kind  of  cushion  to  expand  ladies’ 
skirts  behind. 

Busy,  biz'Y,  a.  Engaged  in  business;  occupied;  con¬ 
stantly  active;  restless:  active  in  what  does  not 
concern  one;  officious;  pragmatical. —  v.  t.  [busied 
(biz'id),  busying.]  To  make  or  keep  busy,  employ, 
occupy.  [AS.  bysig,  busy,  bysgian,  to  employ,  fa¬ 
tigue,  D.  bezig,  busy,  bezigen,  to  employ.]  —  Bus'ily, 
adv.  —  Business,  oiz'nes,  n.  That  which  busies 
one;  employment;  particular  occupation  fora  liveli¬ 
hood  or  gain;  traffic  in  general;  concern;  right  or 
occasion  of  making  one’s  self  busy;  affair;  transac¬ 
tion;  trade;  profession  ;  duty.  —  Bus'inesslike,  a. 
Properly  done;  thorough;  straightforward. — Busy¬ 
body,  biz'Y-bod-Y,  n.  One  who  officiously  concerns 
himself  with  others’  affairs,  a  meddling  person. 

But.  but,  prep.  &  conj.  [AS.  butan,  baton,  from  prefix 
be  and  utan,  uton,  outward,  without,  from,  at,  hie, 
out,  without,  abroad.  Cf.  About.]  Except;  besides; 
unless;  save  that;  were  it  not  that;  otherwise  than 
that;  that  not;  only;  solely ;  merely;  on  the  contra¬ 
ry;  on  the  other  hand;  yet;  still;  nevertheless.  [AS. 
butan,  (conj.)  except,  (prep.)  besides,  without;  contr. 
fr.  be,  by,  and  utan,  outside;  D.buiten,  except.] 

But,  n.  and  v.  See  Butt. 

Butcher,  buch'er,  n.  One  who  slaughters  animals 
for  food  ’;  one  who  kills  cruelly  ;  one  given  to 
slaughter.  —  v.  t.  [butchered  (-Srd),  -ering.]  To 
kill,  as  animals,  for  food;  to  murder,  esp.  barba¬ 
rously.  [OF.  bochcr,  orig.  a  killer  of  goats,  fr.  boc, 
t'.bouc,  Tie-goat,  E.  buck.}  —  Butch'erly.  -er-lY,  a. 
Grossly  cruel;  murderous.  —  Butch'erliness,  w.  — 
Butch^ery,  -gr-Y,  n.  Business  of  a  butcher  ;  great 
slaughter  ;  massacre.  —  Butch 'er-bird,  n.  A  bird 
of  several  species,  destructive  of  smaller  creatures. 

Butler,  but'ler,  n.  A  servant  in  charge  of  the  liquors, 
etc.  [Norm.  F.  butuiUer,  a  butler,  fr.  butuille,  bot¬ 
tle.]  —  But'lerage,  -ej,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  duty 
on  imported  wine,  orig.  paid  to  the  king’s  butler. — 
But'ler-ship,  ».  Office  of  butler. 

Butment.  Same  as  Abutment. 

Butt,  But.  but,  n.  The  larger  end,  as  of  a  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber;  an  end;  limit;  bound;  unplowed  land  at  the  end 
of  a  field;  a  mark  to  be  shot  at;  object  of  aim;  one 
at  whom  ridicule  or  contempt  is  directed  ;  a  thrust 
given  in  fencing  or  by  the  head  of  an  animal;  the 
stoutest  part  of  tanned  ox-hides.  (Carp.)  A  kind 
of  hinge,  screwed  to  the  edge  of  the  door,  which 
butte  against  the  casing.  The  metal  ring  at  the  ends 


of  fire-engine  hose.  —  v.  i.  To  join  at  the  butt,  end, 
or  outward  extremity;  to  be  bounded;  to  abut;  to 
thrust  the  head  forward.  —  v.  t.  To  strike  by  thrust¬ 
ing  the  head  against.  —  Butte,  but  or  bit,  n.  An  iso¬ 
lated  peak  or  abrupt  elevation  of  land.  [OF.  bot, 
F.  bout,  end;  F.  butte,  a  knoll ;  but,  a  mark,  fr.  butcr, 
OF.  botei',  to  strike,  push;  s.  rt.  beat.]  —  Butt'-hinge, 
n.  See  Butt,  n.  —  Butt'-joint,  But'ting:joint,  n. 
{Carp.)  A  joint  between  two  pieces  of  timber  or 
wood.  —  Butt'-weld,  n.  (Mech.)  A  weld  formed 
by  forcing  together  flattened  ends  of  iron  or  steel 
bars,  at  a  welding  heat.  —  But'tock,  n.  The  rump, 
or  protuberant  part  of  the  body  behind.  {Naut.)  The 
convexity  of  a  ship  behind,  under  the  stern.  [  Dim. 
of  butt,  end.] 

Butt,  but,  n.  A  pipe  or  large  barrel,  containing  fr. 
108  to  120 gallons.  [OF.  boute,  F.  botte ;  another  form 
of  boot.] 

Butter,  but'ter,  n.  An  oily,  unctuous  substance  ob¬ 
tained  from  cream  by  churning.  —  v.  t.  [buttered 
(-terd),  -TERiNo.]  To  cover  with  butter.  [AS. 
outera,  butcr,  L.  butyruni,  Gr.  bouturon,  butter,  fr. 
Gr.  boas,  ox,  and  Utros,  cheese.]  —  But'terine,  -in, 
w.  A  substitute  for  butter,  made  from  animal  fat; 
oleomargarine.  —  But'tery,  -ter-Y,  a.  Having  the 
qualities,  consistence,  or  appearance,  of  butter.  — 
a.  A  place  for  keeping  butter,  milk,  provisions, 
etc.;  a  room  in  some  colleges,  etc.,  for  the  sale  of  re¬ 
freshments;  a  cellar  in  which  wine  is  kept.  [Peril, 
in  part  a  corrup.  of  buttery,  fr.  butler.]  —  Butyra- 
ceous,  bu-tY-ra'shus,  Butyrous,  bu'tY-rus,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  qualities  of,  or  resembling,  butter.  —  Butyr'- 
ic,  a.  ( Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  but¬ 
ter.  —  But'tercup,  n.  A  plant  having  bright  yel¬ 
low  flowers  ;  crowfoot.  —  -fingered,  -fin'gerd,  a. 
Apt  to  drop  things,  as  if  from  greasy  fingers.  — fly, 
n.  A  lepidopterous  insect  of  different  species.  — 
-fly-valve,  n.  {Mech.)  A  valve  consisting  of  two 
semi-circular  clappers  or  wings  hinged  to  a  cross¬ 
rib.  — man,  n.  One  who  sells  butter.  — milk,  n. 
Milk  remaining  after  the  butter  is  separated  from 
it.  — nut,  n.  An  American  tree  and  its  fruit,  which 
contains  oil;  the  nut  of  a  South  American  tree,  — 
called  also  the  Savuari  nut.  — scotch,  n.  A  candy 
made  from  sugar  and  butter. — tree,  n.  A  tropical 
tree  whose  seeds  yield  a  butter-like  substance. 

Butteris.  See  under  Buttress. 

Buttock.  See  under  Butt. 

Button,  but'n,  n.  A  small  ball;  knob;  a  catch,  to 
fasten  together  parts  of  dress,  or  to  hold  a  door 
closed  ;  a  bud;  germ  of  a  plant.  {Assaying.)  A 
round  mass  of  metal  remaining  in  the  cupel  after 
fusion.  —  V.  t.  [BUTTONED  (but'lld),  -TONING.]  To 
fasten  with,  etc.  —  v.i.  To  be  fastened  by,  etc.  [OF. 
boton,  F.  bouton,  a  bud,  hence  a  button,  fr.  botcr,  to 
push  out;  s.  rt.  butt.}  —  But'ton-hole,  n.  The  hole 
in  which  a  button  is  caught.  —  r.  t.  To  hold  by  the 
button  or  button-hole  ;  to  detain  in  conversation  ; 
to  bore.  — mold,  -mould,  -mold,  n.  A  disk  of  bone, 
wood,  etc.,  which  is  made  into  a  button  by  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  cloth.  — wood,  n.  The  North  American 
plane-tree,  producing  rough  balls  ;  the  button-ball. 

Buttress,  but'tress,  n.  (Arch.)  A  projecting  support 
to  the  exterior  of  a  wall  ;  a  prop.  — 
v.  t.  To  support  by  a  buttress  ;  to 
prop.  —  But'teris,  -ter-is,  n.  (Far.) 

An  instrument  to  pare  horses’  hoofs. 

[F.  boater,  to  push,  butt.  See  Butt.] 

Butyraceous,  etc.  See  under  Butter. 

Buxom,  buks'um,  a.  Orig.,  obedient 
or  yielding  ;  healthy  ;  jolly  ;  frolic¬ 
some.  [AS.  bugan,  to  bow,  and  suf¬ 
fix  sum,  same,  like.]  —  Bux'omly, 
adv.  —  Bux'omness,  v. 

Buy,  bi,  v.  t.  [bought  (bawt),  buying.] 

To  purchase  ;  to  acquire  by  paying  Jp 
for  ;  to  procure  by  a  consideration ^ 
given. — v.  i.  To  negotiate  about  a 
purchase.  [AS.  bycyan,  Goth,  bugjan, 
to  buy;  perl;,  s.  rt.  Skr.  bhuj,  to  enjoy,  Buttress, 
use,  L., fungi.]  —  To  buy  off'.  To  influence  to  com¬ 
pliance;  to  detach  by  a  consideration  given.—  To 


>  give  money 
to  take  at  a  fixed  price  and  time.  —  Buy'er,  n. 

Buzz,  buz,  v.  i.  [buzzed  (buzd),  buzzing.]  To  make 
a  low,  continuous,  humming  sound,  as  bees  ;  to 
speak  with  a  low,  humming  voice.  —  v.  t.  To  make 
known  by  buzzing  ;  to  spread,  as  report,  by  whis* 


sun,*  cube,  full;  moon,  foSt ;  cow,  oil  ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNbox,  chair,  get. 


BUZZABD 


CACTUS 


pers. — n.  A  continuous,  humming  noise  :  whisper; 
report  spread  cautiously.  [Ononiat.]  —  Buz'zer,  n. 
One  who,  or  that  which,  etc. 

Buzzard,  buz'erd,  n.  ( Ornith.)  A  bird  of  prey,  of  the 
falcon  family.  A  blockhead  ;  a  dunce.  [  F.  busard, 
base,  buzzard,  LL.  busio,  L.  buteo,  sparrow-hawk.] 

By.  bi, prep.  Near  or  next  to;  from  one  to  the  other  side 
of  ;  past ;  with,  as  instrument,  means,  way,  etc.  ; 
through  means  of  ;  with  aid  of  ;  through.  —  adv. 
Near  ;  present ;  passing  near;  going  or  gone  past.  — 
a.  Out  of  the  common  path  ;  aside  ;  —  in  composi¬ 
tion  giving  the  meaning  of  something  incidental, 
collateral,  or  private.  [AS.,  OFries.,  OS.,  OHG.,  and 
Goth,  bi,  AS.  big ,  D.  bij,  G.  bei.]  —  By  and  by.  Pres¬ 
ently  ;  before  long.  —  By  one's  self.  Alone  ;  solitary. 
—  One  by  one,  day  by  day ,  piece  by  piece,  etc.  Each 
one,  day,  piece,  etc.,  by  itself  singly.  —  To  come  by. 
To  get  possession  of  ;  to  obtain.  —  To  do  by.  To 
treat,  to  behave  toward.  —  To  set  by.  To  Value, 
esteem.  —  To  stand  by.  To  aid,  support.  —  By  the 
head.  ( Naid .)  Having  the  bows  lower  than  the 
stern.  —  By  the  run.  All  together. —  By  the  bye.  In 
passing  ;  by  way  of  digression  ;  apropos  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand. —  By'-end,  n.  Private  end  or  interest; 


secret  purpose. - gone,  a.  Past  ;  gone  by.  —  n. 

Something  gone  by;  a  past  event. — name,  n.  A 
nickname;  sobriquet. — path,  n.  A  private  path; 
obscure  way.  — play,  n.  A  scene  carried  on  aside, 
while  the  main  action  proceeds. — stand'er,  n.  A 
looker-on;  a  spectator. --word,  n.  A  common  say¬ 
ing;  proverb. 

Bye,  bi,  n.  A  dwelling  ;  in  certain  games,  the  station 
of  a  player.  [AS.,  a  dwelling,  fr.  byan,  to  dwell.] 
By-law,  bi'law,  n.  A  law  of  a  city,  town,  corpora¬ 
tion,  etc.  [Ic.  bsejar-log,  town  law,  fr.  bser,  town, 
lay,  law  ;  Sw.  bylag,  fr.  by,  village,  and  lag,  law  ; 
Dan.  bylov,  municipal  law,  fr.  by,  town,  love,  law.] 
Byssus,  bis'sus,  n.  A  fine  cloth  worn  by  the  ancients; 
asbestus,  a  mineral  having  parallel  fibers.  {Conch.) 
A  tuft  of  long,  silky  filaments,  by  which  certain 
bivalves  attach  themselves  to  submarine  bodies. 
{Bot.)  A  filamentous,  fungous  plant,  growing  in 
subterraneous  places.  [L.,  Gr.  bussos,  fine  flax.]  — 
Byssif'erous,  -er-us,  a.  Producing,  etc.  [L .ferre,  to 
bear.]  —  Bys'sine, -sin,  a.  Of,  or  like,  silk. 

Byzant,  biz'ant,  Byz'antine, -tin,M.  (Nunns.)  A  gold 
coin,  worth  $25,  coined  at  Byzantium. —  Byzantine, 
bi-zau'tin  or  biz'an-tm,  a.  Pert,  to  Byzantium. 


C 


C,  se,  the  3d  letter  in  the  English  alphabet, has2  sounds, 
one  close  (represented  in  the  phonetic  respellings  in 
this  vocabulary  by  C),  the  other  a  sibilant  (repre¬ 
sented  by  s).  The  digraph  ch  has  3  sounds,  the  1st 
as  in  church  (represented  by  ch),  the  2d,  as  in  chaise 
(represented  by  sh),  the  3d,  as  in  chorus  (represented 
by  kj.  —  (jins.)  C  after  the  clef  is  the  mark  of  com¬ 
montime,  in  which  each  measure  is  a  semibreve,  cor¬ 
responding  to  C  is  also  the  name  of  a  note  in  the 

scale;  the  key  note  major,  and  the  third  minor,  of 
the  natural  scale.  —  C  is  used  as  a  contr.  for  L.  cen¬ 
tum,  a  hundred. 

Cab,  kab,  n.  A'bbr.  of  Cabriolet,  q.  v.  —  A  Hebrew 
dry  measure  of  2  5-li  pints.  [Ileb.  gab,  hollow.] 

Cabal,  ka-bal',  n.  A  number  of  persons  united  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  private  views  by  intrigue;  a  junto;  f  ac¬ 
tion;  plot;  intrigue.  —  v.  i.  [caballed  (-bald'), 
-balling.]  To  plot,  conspire.  —  Cabal',  Cab'ala, 
kab'a-la,  n.  Secret  tradition,  or  a  mysterious  science 
among  Jewish  rabbins;  mystery.  [F.  cabale,  fr.  Ileb. 
qabbalah,  reception,  mystery  received,  qabal,  to  take, 
receive.]  —  Cab'alism,  -izm,  n.  Secret  science  of  the 
cabalists. — Cab'alist,  w.  A  Jewish  doctor  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  cabala.  —  Cabalist'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to, 
etc.;  containing  an  occult  meaning.  —  Cabalist'ic- 
ally,  adv.  —  Cabal'ler,  n.  One  who  cabals. 

Caballine,  kab'al-lin,  a.  Pert,  to  a  horse.  —  n.  A  kind 
of  aloes,  used  in  medicine  for  horses.  [L.  cabullus, 
Gr.  Caballes,  an  inferior  horse,  nag.] 

Cabaret,  kab'ft-ra,  n.  A  tavern.  [F.;  L.  taberna,  inn.] 

Cabas,  kti'ba,  n.  A  reticule;  satchel.  [F.,orig.  pannier. ) 

Cabbage,  kab'ej,  n.  A  garden  vegetable,  the  head  of 
which  is  edible.  —  v.  i.  To  form  a  head  in  growing. 
OF.  chouT  calms  ;  cabus,  great-headed,  fr.  L.  caput, 
lead.]  —  Cab'bage-rose,  n.  A  kind  of  cabbage¬ 
shaped  rose. — tree,  n.  A  palm  bearing  an  edible 
cabbage-like  fruit. 

Cabbage,  kab'ej,  v.t.  [cabbaged  (-ejd),  -raging.]  To 
purloin. —  n.  Cloth  retained  by  tailors  when  cut¬ 
ting  out  garments.  [F.  cabasser,  to  put  into  a  basket, 
fr.  cabas,  basket.] 

Cabin,  kab'in,  n.  A  small  room  ;a  cottage;  hut;  an 
apartment  in  a  ship.  —  v.  i.  [cabined  (-ind),  cab¬ 
ining.]  To  live  in  a  cabin,  lodge.  —  v.t.  To  con¬ 
fine  in  a  cabin.  [W.,  Ga.,  and  Ir.  cabaw,  dim.  of  W. 
cab,  a  booth.]  —  Cab'in-boy,  n.  A  waiter  in  a  ship. 

Cabinet,  kab'in-et,  n.  A  small  room;  closet;  room  for 
consultations  :  secret  council  of  a  government ;  a 
piece  of  furniture  with  drawers  and  doors;  a  place 
for  valuables.  1  Dim.  of  cabin.]  —  Cab'inet-coun'cil, 
-kown'sil,«.  Confidential  council  of  a  prince,  etc. 
— ma'ker,  n.  A  maker  of  furniture;  a  joiner. 

Cable,  ka'bl,  n.  A  rope  or  chain  to  retain  a  vessel  at 
anchor,  suspend  weights,  contain  and  protect  a  tel¬ 
egraph  wire,  etc.  —  v.  t.  To  fasten  with  a  cable.  —  v. 
i.  and t.  To  telegraph  through  a  cable.  [F.;  LL. 


caplum,  capulum,  fr.  L.  capere,  to  take  hold  of.]  — 
Ca'ble-gram,  n.  A  message  sent  through  a  telegraph¬ 
ic  cable.  —  Cable's-length.  720  feet. 

Caboose,  ka-boos',  n.  (Aunt.)  A  galley,  or  cook-house 
on  deck;  a  box  covering  the  chimney  in  a  ship.  A 
railroad  tool-car.  [F.  catnbuse,  I).  Coinbuis,  Dan. 
Cabys,  Sw.  Cabysa,  cook’s  room;  D.  Com,  a  porridge- 
dish,  and  buis,  a  pipe.] 

Cabriolet,  kiib'rl-o-la,  n.  A  one-horse  two-seated  car¬ 
riage  with  calash  top,  and  covering  for  the  legs.  [F., 
dim.  of  cabriole.  It.  capriola,  a  caper  (of  a  goat),lr. 
It.  canrio,  wild-goat,  L.  caper,  goat.  See  Carer.) 

Cacao,  ka-ka'o  or  ka'ko,  n.  The  chocolate  tree  of  So. 
Amer.  and  the  W.  Indies.  [Sp.,  fr.  Mexican  eacou- 
atl.]  —  Cacaine,  -ka'in,  n.  ( Chem .)  The  essential 
principle  of  cacao. 

Cachalot,  kash'a-lot,  n.  The  sperm  whale.  [F.;  D. 

Cazilot.) 

Cache,  kasli,  n.  A  hiding-place  for  provisions.  [F., 
fr.  earlier,  to  hide.]  —  Cachet,  kash'a,  n.  A  seal,  as  of 
a  letter.  —  Lcttre  de  cachet.  A  sealed  letter,  esp.  an 
order  for  imprisoning  one  obnoxious  to  the  king  of 
France  or  his  ministers.  —  Cachepot,  kash'po,  n. 
An  ornamental  cover  for  a  flower-pot.  [F.;  pot , 
pot.] 

Cachexy,  ka-kek'sY,  n.  A  depraved  condition  of  the 
system.  [Gr.  CaCos,  bad,  and.  cxis,  state.]  —  Cachec'- 
tic,  -tical,  a. 

Cachinnation,  kak'in-na-shun,  n.  Loud  or  immod¬ 
erate  laughter.  [L.  cachinnatio,  fr.  cachinnare,  to 
laugh  aloud.]  —  Cachinnatory,  -kin'na-to-rf,  a. 
Consisting  of,  or  producing,  etc. 

Cachou,  kS/shoo',  n.  A  perfumed  pill  to  correct  the 
breath  after  smoking,  etc.  rF.,  catechu.] 

Cacique.  See  Caziqee. 

Cackle,  kak'l,i>.  i.  [ cackled  (kak'ld),  cackling.]  To 
make  a  noise  like  a  goose  or  hen;  to  laugh  with  a 
broken  noise,  giggle;  to  talk  in  a  silly  manner, 
prattle,  —n.  The  iioise  of  a  hen,  etc.;  silly  talk. 
[Onomat.;  OD.  CaCelen,  Sw.  CaCla,  Dan.  Cagle,  G. 
gacCeln.]—  Cack'ler,  n. 

Cacochymy,  kak'o-kim-Y,  n.  (Med.)  A  vitiated  state 
of  the  humors  of  the  body,  esp.  of  the  blood.  [Gr. 
CaCos,  bad,  and  chumos,  juice.]  —  Cacbde'mon,  n. 
Orig.,  an  evil  spirit.  (Med.)  The  nightmare.  [Gr. 
dainion,  demon.]  —  Cac'oe'thes,  -o-e'thez,  n.  A  bad 
custom  or  habit  ;  bad  disposition.  (Med.)  An  in¬ 
curable  ulcer.  [Gr.  ethos,  custom,  habit.]  —  Cacog'- 
raphy,  -if,  n.  Bad  spelling  or  writing.  [Gr.  g raphe, 
writing.]  —  Cacol'ogy,  n.  Bad  grammar  or  enuncia¬ 
tion.  [Gr.  logos,  word.]  —  Cacophony,  -kof'o-nY,  n. 
( Jihet .)  A  disagreeable  sound  of  words.  (Med.)  A 
bad  voice;  altered  state  of  the  voice.  (Mus.)  A  com¬ 
bination  of  discordant  sounds.  [Gr.  phone,  sound.] 
—  Cacophonous,  -kof'o-nus,  -phonic,  -fon'ik,  a. 
Harsh  sounding. 

Cactus,  kak'tus,  n.;pl.  Cac'tcses,  -ez,  or  Cac'ti,  -ti. 


Sm,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  tern1 ;  In,  ice ;  odd,  tone,  or ; 


CAD 


f>  0 


CALCULATE 


Cactus. 


A  genus  of  tropical  Amer¬ 
ican  plants,  having  thick, 
fleshy  stems,  often  armed 
with  spines.  [L.;  Gr.  knktos.] 

Cad,  kad,  «.  In  Eng.,  the  con¬ 
ductor  of  an  omnibus  ;  an 
errand-boy;  a  low-bred,  ob¬ 
trusive  fellow;  a  snob. 

[Abbr.  of  cadet.]—  Cad'dish, 
a.  Vulgar;  pretentious. 

Cadaverous,  ka-dav'er-us,  a. 

Resembling  a  corpse;  pale; 
wan;  ghastly.  [L.  cadaver, 
a  corpse,  fr.  catlere,  to  fall.} 

—  Cadav'erously,  adv.—  Ca- 
dav'erousness,  n. 

Caddice,  -dis,  kad'dis,  n.  The 
larva  of  the  caddice-fly,  — 

used  as  bait  in  fishing.  [G.  ho/ler,  bait.] — Cad'- 
dice -fly,  n.  An  insect,  frequenting  marshy  places. 

Caddis,  kad'dis,  n.  A  kind  of  worsted  lace  or  rib¬ 
bon.  [Ir.  &  Ga.  carta*,  cadan,  cotton,  fustian,  IV. 
cartas,  a  kind  of  cloth.] 

Caddow,  kad'do,  w.  A  chough;  jackdaw.  [ Ga.cadhag .] 

Caddy,  kad'dY,  n.  A  small  box  for  keeping  tea. 
[Malay  had,  a  weight  of  21]  ounces.] 

Cade,  kad,  n.  A  barrel;  cask.  [Russ,  hade,  L.  cadus, 
Gr.  kados,  a  cask.] 

Cadence,  ka'dens,  n.  A  fall  of  the  voice  in  reading 
or  speaking ;  a  modulation  of  sound.  (Mil.)  A 
uniform  time  and  pace  in  marching.  (Mus.)  A 
pause  at  the  end  of  an  air;  a  closing  embellishment. 

—  v.  t.  To  regulate  by  musical  measure.  [F.,  fr.  L. 
cadens,  cad  ends,  p.  pr.  of  cad  ere,  Skr.  cad,  to  fall.] 

—  Ca'dency,  -sY,  n.  Same  as  Cadence.  —  Ca'dent, 
a.  Falling.  --  Caden'za,  -za,  n.  (Mus.)  Modula¬ 
tion  of  the  voice.  [It.] 

Cader,  Cadre,  ka'der,  n.  (Mil.)  The  frame  or  nucleus 
of  a  regiment:  a  list  of  officers  and  men.  [F.  cadre. 
It.  rjuadro ,  fr.  L.  (ptadrnm,  a  square.] 

Cadet,  ka-det',  n.  (Mil.)  A  gentleman  who  serves  as 
a  private,  to  obtain  a  commission;  a  young  man  in  a 
military  school.  [F.,  younger  or  "youngest  son, 
Gascon  capdet,  fr.  LL.  capitelhan,  dim.  of  I..  caput, 
head  (of  the  family).] — Cadet'ship,  n.  Position 
or  condition  of,  etc. 

Cadew,  ka-du',  Cade  worm.  Same  as  Caddice. 

Cadge,  kaj,  v.  t.  To  live  on  another  meanly.  [Scot. 
cache,  cctich,  cadge,  to  toss,  drive,  ME.  catch,  to 
drive.] —  Cadger,  knj'er,  n.  One  who  brings  butter, 
eggs,  etc.,  to  market  from  the  country;  a  huckster; 
one  who  lives  upon  others  by  trickery  or  begging.  — 
Cadgy,  kaj'Y,  «.  Cheerful,  as  after  eating  or  drink¬ 
ing. 


Cadi,  ka'dY,  n. ;  pi.  Ca'dis,  -dYz.  A  Turkish  local  mag¬ 
istrate.  [Turk.] 

Cadmean,  kad-me'an,  Cadmian,  kad'niY-an,  a.  Pert, 
to  Cadmus,  prince  of  Thebes,  said  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  into  Greece  1G  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Cadmia,  kad'mY-a,  n.  (Alin.)  An  oxide  of  zinc;  for¬ 
merly,  the  ore  of  zinc,  called  calamine.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
hadmia,  calamine.]  —  Cad'mium,  n.  ( Cheni .)  A 
white,  ductile,  and  malleable  metal  related  to  zinc. 
—  Cadmium  yellow.  A  yellow  compound  of  cadmium 
and  sulphur,  used  as  a  pigment.  —  Cal'amine,  -min, 
v.  Silicate,  formerly  carbonate,  of  zinc. 

Caduceus,  kn-du'se-us,  n.  (Myth.)  Mercury’s  rod,  — 
a  wand  entwined  by  serpents,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  wings.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  herux,  a 
herald.] 

Caducous,  ka-du'kus,  a.  (Hot.)  Falling 
off  quickly  or  easily.  [L.  caducus,  fr. 
cadcre,  to  fall.]  —  Cadu'city,  -sY-tY,  n. 

Tendency  to  fall;  feebleness  of  old  age.  — 
Cadu'cibran'chiate,  -bran'kY-at,  a.  (Zool.) 

Having  temporary  gills,  —  said  of  am¬ 
phibia,  which  lose  their  gills  at  maturity. 

[Gr.  brangchion,  a  gill.] 

Caesar,  se'zar,  n.  An  emperor,  —  esp.  of 
Germany,  as  being  the  successor  of  Au¬ 
gustus  Caesar  and  the  Roman  emperors  ; 
kaiser.  —  Caesa'rean,  Cesa'rean,  a.  Pert.  na(iu. 
to  Caesar.  —  Cesarean  section.  (Surg.)  An  " 

incision  through  the  parietes  of  the  ab-  ^ 
doinen  and  uterus,  to  extract  the  fetus.  [Fr.  Julius 
Csesar,  said  to  have  been  so  brought  forth,  and 
named  in  consequence;  L.  credere,  csesum, to  cut.]  — 
Cae'sarism,  -izm,  n.  Personal  rule,  by  armed  force, 
like  Julius  Caesar’s;  imperialism. 

C~: cura,  sc-zu'rd  nr  -su'ra,  n. ;  E.  pi.  C.esu'k  as,  -raz  ; 
L.  pi.  -it.K,  -re.  ( Eros.)  A  pause  or  division  in  a  verse; 


a  separation,  by  ending  of  a  word  or  pause  in  the 
sense,  of  syllables  rythmically  connected.  [L.,  fr. 
ctcdcre,  to  cut  off.]  —  Caesu'ral,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Cafe,  kaf'a,  n.  A  coffee-house  ;  lunch-room.  [F. 
cafe.  See  Coffee.]  —  Caffeic,  -fe'ik,  a.  (them.) 
Pert,  to,  or  obtained  fr.,  coffee.  —  Caffeine,  -fe'in, 
n.  A  white,  bitter,  crystallizablc  substance,  ob¬ 
tained  from,  etc. 

Caftan,  kaf'tan  or  kaf-tan'  n.  A  Persian  or  Turkish 
garment.  [Turk.  qafteLn. J 

Cag,  kag,  n.  A  small'  cask  or  barrel;  keg.  [Dan.  & 
Sw.  kagge,  Ic.  haggi.] 

Cage,  kaj,  n.  A  box  or  inclosure,  for  confining  birds, 
animals,  criminals,  etc.  (Mining.)  A  hoist  for  rais¬ 
ing  ores,  persons,  etc.,  from  a  pit.  —  v.  t.  [caged 
(kajd),  caging.1  To  confine  in  a  cage.  [F.,  fr.  L. 
cavert,  hollow  place,  cave,  cage.J 

Caiman.  See  Cayman. 

Caique,  ka'ek  or  ka-ek',  n.  A  Turkish  skiff  or  light 
boat.  JTurk.  qaiq,  boat.] 

Cairn,  karn,  n.  A  rounded  or  conical  p;le  of  stones. 
[Ir.,  Ga.,  and  W.  cam,  heap  ] 

Caisson,  kas'son,  n.  (Mil.)  A  chest  containing  am¬ 
munition  ;  wagon  for  eonvej’ing  military  stores. 
(Arch.)  A  wooden  frame  used  in  submarine  build¬ 
ing;  a  panel  sunk  below.the  surface.  [F.,  fr.  caisse, 
chest.  See  Case.] 

Caitiff,  ka'tif,  n.  A  mean,  despicable  person.  —  a. 
Base  ;  vile.  [OF.,  a  captive,  -wretched  person,  L. 
cctiitivus,  captive,  prisoner,  fr.  capere,  captum,  to 
take  ;  s.  rt.  captive  and  have.] 

Cajeput,  kaj'e-put,  n.  An  essential  oil  fr.  the  East 
Indies.  [Malay,  fr.  hciyu,  tree,  and  putih,  white.] 

Cajole,  ka-jol',  v.  t.  [cajoled  (-jold'),  cajoling.] 
To  deceive  or  delude  by  flattery;  to  wheedle,  coax, 
entrap.  [OF.  cajeoler,  to  flatter,  to  chatter  like  a 
bird  in  a  cage,  fr.  OF.,  gaole,  jaiole,  dim.  of  cage.]  — 
Cajo'ler, Cajo'lery,  -ler-Y,  n.  A  wheedling;  coax¬ 
ing  language;  flattery. 

Cake,  kak,  n.  A  composition  of  flour,  butter,  sugar, 
etc.,  baked;  a  mass  of  matter  concreted  and  flattened. 

—  v.  i.  and  t.  [caked  (kakd),  caking.]  To  form 
into  a  cake,  or  mass.  [Ie.  and  Sw.  haha,  I).  hack, 
G.  kuchen,  a  cake,  I.,  corptcre,  to  cook.]  —  Cak'ing- 
coal,  n.  (Alin.)  Bituminous  coal  which  becomes 
pasty  or  semi-viscid  in  the  fire. 

Calabar  bean,  kal'a-bar  ben'.  The  seed  of  a  legu¬ 
minous  plant  of  tropical  Africa,  poisonous,  and  used 
to  produce  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  also 
in  tetanus,  neuralgia,  and  rheumatism. 

Calabash,  kal'a-bash,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  calabash  tree; 
a  large  gourd;  a  vessel  made  from  the  shell,  etc. — 

—  Cal' abash  tree.  A  tree  of  tropical  America.  [F. 
callabasse,  Pg.  calabaga,  great  gourd,  fr.  Ar.  qar, 
a  gourd,  and  aybas,  dry.] 

Calaboose,  knl-a-boos',  h.  A  prison  ;  jail.  [Corrup. 
of  Sp.  calabozo,  dungeon,  prob.  fr.  Ar.  gal' ah,  castle, 
and  bus,  hidden. ] 

Calamanco,  kal-a-mnn'ko,  n.  A  glossy,  woolen  stuff, 
ribbed  or  plain.  [LL.  calamancus,  NGr.  hamelau- 
hion,  a  camel’s  hair  head  covering.] 

Calamiferous.  See  under  Calamus. 

Calamine.  See  under  Cadmia. 

Calamity,  ka-lam'Y-tY,  n.  A  great  misfortune  or  cause 
of  misery;  disaster;  mishap;  mischance.  (F.  calanv. 
ltd,  L.  calamitas.]  —  Calam'itous,  -Y-tus,  a.  Suffer¬ 
ing,  or  producing,  calamity  ;  deplorable  ;  grievous. 

—  Calam'itously.  adv.  —  Calam'itousness,  n. 

Calamus,  kal'a-mus,  n. ;  pi.  -mi, -mi.  (Hot.)  Indian 

cane,  a  plant  of  the  palm  family;  also,  the  sweet  flag. 

[  L.]  —  Calamif'erous,  -er-us,  «.  Producing  reeds. 

Calash,  ka-lash',  n.  A  light  carriage  with  low  wheels, 
having  a  top  that  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  and 
often  a  movable  front,  making  it  either  an  open  or 
close  carriage;  also,  a  Canadian  two-wrheeled  vehi¬ 
cle;  a  hood  of  a  carriage  -which  can  be  thrown  back-, 
a  hood-like  head-covering.  [F.  cab  cite,  G.  halesche, 
Russ,  holiasha ,  fr.  holeso,  dim.  of  holo,  a  wheel.  ] 

Calcar,  Calcify,  Calcine,  etc.  See  under  Calx. 

Calceated,  kal'se-a-ted,  a.  Fitted  with,  or  wearing, 
shoes;  shod.  [L.  calceus,  shoe.]  —  CaPceola'ria,-rY-a, 
n.  (Dot.)  A  South  Amcr.  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
plant,  having  shoe-shaped  flowers;  slipperwort. 

Calculate,  kal'ku-lat,  v.  t.  To  ascertain  bv  arithmet¬ 
ical  or  mathematical  processes,  or  by  reckoning  pe¬ 
culiarities  or  circumstances  ;  to  fit  by  adaptation  of 
means  to  the  end  ;  to  compute,  estimate,  rate.  — 
v.  i.  To  make  a  calculation.  [Improperly  used  for 
intend  or  purpose.)  [L.  calculare,  -latum,  to  reckon 
by  means  of  pebbles,  fr.  calculus,  pebble.) — Cal¬ 
culable,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Calculation, 
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n.  Art,  act,  or  result  of,  etc.  —  Cal'culative,  -tiv,  a. 
Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Calculator,  -ter,  n.  One  who,  etc. 

Calculus,  kal'ku-lus,  «. ;  }>l.  -i.i,  -li.  (Med.)  A  solid 
concretion  in  the  body,  usually  in  the  organs  that 
act  as  reservoirs,  and  in  the  excretory  canals. 
(Math.)  A  method  of  computation  ;  one  of  the 
branches  of  mathematics.  [L.,  dim.  of  calx,  a  stone. 
See  Calculate  and  Calx.]  —  Cal'culous,  -lus,  a. 
Like  stone;  hard;  gritty;  affected  with  stone  or 
gravel. 

Caldron,  kawl'drun,  n.  A  large  metal  kettle  or  boiler. 
[OF.;  L.  caldariwn,  fr.  caldus  for  calidus,  hot.] 

Calefacient,  kal-e-fa'shent,  a.  Making  warm;  heat¬ 
ing.  —  n.  (Med.)  A  substance  that  excites  warmth. 
[L.  calefacere,  to  make  warm,  fr.  calor,  heat,  and 
facere,  to  make.]  —  Calefac'tion,  n.  Act  of  warm¬ 
ing  ;  state  of  being  heated.  —  Calefac'tive,  -tiv, 
-tory,  -to-rT,  a.  Making  warm.  —  Calefac'tor,  -ter,  n. 
A  small  stove.  —  CaDs'cance,  -sens,  a.  Growing 
warmth.  —  Cal'enture,  -choor,  n.  (Med.)  Delirium 
from  theheatof  tlie  tropical  sun  at  sea.  IF.,  fr.  Sp. 
calentura ,  L.  calere,  to  be  hot.]  —  CaPefy,  -fi,  v.  i. 
To  grow  warm.  —  v.  t.  To  make  warm. 

Calendar,  kal'en-dar,  n.  An  arrangement  of  the  di¬ 
visions  of  time,  as  days,  weeks,  months,  etc.  ;  an 
almanac  ;  an  enumeration  of  persons  or  things.  — 
v.  t.  To  enter  in  a  calendar.  —  a.  Contained  in,  or 
according  to,  etc.  [L.  calendanum,  a  money-lend¬ 
er’s  account-book,  recording  the  interest  due  on  the 
calends.]— Calendar  mouth.  A  month  according  to 
the  common  or  Gregorian  calendar,  as  given  in  al¬ 
manacs. —  C.  year.  A  Gregorian  year,  or  year  of 
our  Lord,  ending  Dec.  31.—  Cal'ehds,  -endz,  n.  pi. 
The  1st  day  of  each  month  among  the  Romans.  [L. 
calendie,  fr.  calare,  to  call,  proclaim,  Gr.  kalein,  to 
call,  summon.] 

Calender,  kal'en-der,  n.  A  machine  or  hot-press,  to 
make  cloths,  paper,  etc.,  smooth  and  glossy  or  wavy; 
one  who  calenders;  one  of  a  sect  of  Eastern  der- 
vises,  named  from  the  founder.  —  v.  t.  [calen¬ 
dered  (-derd),  -dering.]  To  press  between  rollers, 
etc.  [F.  calandre,  corrup.  of  eelandre,  LL.  celendra, 
fr.  L .cylindrus,  Gr.  kulindros,  cylinder,  roller.] 

Calenture,  Calescence.  See  under  Calefacient. 

Calf,  kiif,  n. ;  pi.  Calves,  kiivz.  The  young  of  the  cow; 
an  ignorant,  stupid  person;  a  small  island  near  a 
larger  one;  a  mass  of  ice  attached  to  an  iceberg. 
[AS.  cealf,  D.  and  Sw.  kalj\  Ic.  kalfr,  Dan.  kalb, 
G.  kali).]'—  Calve,  kav,  v.  t.  To  bring  forth  a  calf. 
[D.  kalven,  Dan.  halve,  G.kalben.]  —  Calv'iug,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.;  the  breaking  off;  of  fragments  from 
icebergs  or  glaciers. 

Calf,  kiif,  n.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  leg  behind,  below 
the  knee.  [Ic.  kalfi,  Ir.  and  Ga.  kalpa.] 

Caliber,  Calibre,  kal'Y-bSr,  n.  Diameter  of  a  round 
body,  as  of  a  bullet,  or  of  the  bore,  as  of  a  cannon 
or  tube;  mental  capacity.  [F.  calibre,  It.  calibro ; 
peril,  fr.  L.  qua  libra ?  of  what  weight?;  perh.fr. 
Arab,  kalib.  Per.  kalab,  mold,  model.]  —  Cal'ipera, 
-perz,  CaFiper-com'passes,  n.  pi.  Com¬ 
passes  with  curved  legs,  for  measuring 
the  caliber  of  round  bodies. 

Calice.  See  Chalice. 

Calico,  kal'Y-ko,  n.  ;  pi.  -coes,  -koz. 

Plain  white  cotton  cloth;  printed  cot¬ 
ton  cloth,  coarser  than  muslin.  —  a. 

Made  of,  etc.  ;  resembling,  etc.,  —  said 
of  a  horse,  etc.,  having  patches  of 
color  different  from  the  general  color. 

[Fr.  Calicut,  whence  the  cloth  was  first 
imported.  J 

Caliduct,  kal'f-dukt,  n.  A  pipe  to  con¬ 
vey  heat;  a  caloriduct.  [L.  calor,  heat,  and  ducere, 
d action,  to  lead.] 

Calif.  See  Caliph. 

Caligo,  ka-li'go,  n.  (Pathol.)  Dimness  of  sight,  from 
a  speck  on  the  cornea;  the  speck  itself.  [L.,  dark¬ 
ness,  mist.]  —  Calig'inous,  -Iij'Y-nus,  a.  Affected 
with  darkness  or  dimness;  dark. 

Caligraphy.  See  Calligraphy. 

Calipash,  kaKY-pasli,  a.  Part  of  a  turtle  belonging  to 
the  upper  shell,  containing  a  gelatinous  substance  of 
a  greenish  tinge.  —  CaPipee',  n.  Part  belonging  to 
tlie  lower  shell,  of  a  yellowisli  color.  [F.  carapace, 
Sp.  galapago,  tortoise.] 

Caliph,  Calif,  ka'lif,  u.  Successor  or  vicar,  —  a  title 
of  the  successors  of  Mohammed.  [Ar.  khaUfah,  fr. 
khalafa  to  succeed.]  —  Cal'iphate,  -ifate,  -at;  n.  Of¬ 
fice,  dignity,  or  government  of,  etc. 

Calisthenic,  kal-is-then'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  calisthenics. — 
Cal'iithan'ics,  n.  sing.  Art,  science,  or  practice  of 


healthful  bodily  exercise.  [Gr.  kalos,  beautiful,  and 
sthenos,  strength.  ] 

Calk,  kawk,v.  t.  [calked  (kawkt),  calking.]  Todrive 
oakum  into  the  seams  of,  as  of  a  ship,  to  prevent 
leaking;  to  put  sharp  points  upon  the  shoes  of,  to 
prevent  slipping  on  ice,  —  said  of  a  horse  or  ox;  to 
wound,  with  a  calk,  —  said  of  a  horse,  etc. — n.  A 
point  on  a  shoe,  to  prevent  slipping.  [OF.  cauquer , 
to  tread,  also  to  tent  a  wound  or  insert  lint  in  it,  L. 
calcare,  to  tread,  trample,  fr.  calx,  the  heel;  Ga.  calc, 
to  caulk,  cram.  ]  — Calking  iron,  kawk'ing-i'ern. 
An  instrument  like  a  chisel,  used  in  calking  ships, 

—  Calk'er,  Calk'in,  Caulk,  Cork.  Same  as  Calk,  n. 

Call,  kawl,  v.  t.  [called  (kawld),  calling.]  To  in¬ 
vite  or  command  to  come  or  De  present ;  to  con¬ 
voke,  summon,  bid;  to  give  a  name  to;  to  desig¬ 
nate  as  for  office,  duty,  etc.;  to  utter  loudly.  —  v.  i. 
To  speak  loudly,  cry  out;  to  make  a  brief  visit. — 
n.  A  vocal  address  of  summons  or  invitation;  a 
public  demand  ;  requisition;  a  divine  summons;  a 
short  visit.  (Hunting.)  A  note  blown  on  a  horn. 
(Maut..)  A  whistle  to  summon  sailors  to  duty. 
(Fowling.)  A  noise  in  imitation  of  a  bird;  a  pipe 
to  call  birds  by  imitating  their  voice.  [AS.  cealltan 
for  callian,  Ic.  and  Sw.  kalla,  D.  and  M1IG.  kallen  ; 
s.  rt.  Gr.  geruein,  Skr.  gar,  to  call.]  —  Call  of  the 
house.  (Leg is.  Bodies.)  A  calling  over  the  names  of 
members,  to  discover  who  is  absent.  —  To  call  back. 
To  retract,  recall,  summon  back.  —  To  c.  down.  To 
bring  down,  invoke.  —  To  c.  for.  To  demand,  re¬ 
quire.  —  To  c.  forth.  To  bring  or  summon  to  action. 

—  To  c.  in.  To  collect,  summon  together.  —  To  c. 
off.  To  summon  away,  divert.  —  To c.  out.  To  chal¬ 
lenge  to  fight,  summon  into  service.  —  To  c.  over. 
To  recite  in  order,  as  a  roll  of  names. —  To  c.  up.  To 
bring  to  recollection,  or  into  action.  —  To  c.  to  mind. 
To  recollect.  —  Caorer,  n.  —  Call'ing,  n.  A  sum¬ 
mons  ;  occupation  ;  vocation  ;  business. 

Calla,  kal'la,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Ara- 
cese.  [Gr.  kalos,  kale,  beautiful.] 

Calligraphy,  kal-lig'ra-fY,  n.  Fair  or  elegant  penman¬ 
ship.  [Gr.  kalos  and  graphein,  to  write.]  —  Callig'- 
raphist,  -fist,  n.  An  elegant  penman.  —  Calligraph' 
ic,  -ical,  graf'Y-kal,  a. 

Calliope,  kal-li'o-pe,  n.  (Myth.)  The  muse  presiding 
over  eloquence  and  heroic  poetry.  An  organ  whose 
tones  are  produced  by  steam  instead  of  wind  ;  a 
steam-whistle  on  locomotives,  etc. 

Callipash,  Callipee.  See  Cali  fash. 

Callipers.  See  Calipers,  under  Caliber. 

Callisthenics,  n.  See  Calisthenics. 

Callow,  kal'o,  a.  Destitute  of  feathers;  naked;  un¬ 
fledged.  [AS.  cal u,  L.  calvus,  bald.] 

Callua,  kalMus,  n.  (Med.)  Any  preternatural  hard¬ 
ness  in  the  body,  esp.  of  the  skin;  new  growth  of 
osseous  matter  uniting  fractured  bones.  [L.]  — Cal'- 
lous,  -lus,  a.  Hardened  ;  indurated  ;  obdurate  ;  un¬ 
feeling.  —  Cal'lously,  adv.  —  CaKlousness,  n.  —  Cal¬ 
losity,  -losrY-tY,  n.  A  horny  hardness  of  skill. 

Calm,  kiim,  a.  Not  stormy;  undisturbed  by  passion; 
still;  tranquil;  serene;  placid.  —  n.  Freedom  from 
motion,  agitation,  or  disturbance.  —  v.  t.  [calmed 
(kiimd),  calming.]  To  render  still  or  quiet;  to  ap¬ 
pease,  compose,  assuage.  [F.  calme,  calm,  still,  Pg. 
calma,  LI.,  cauma,  heat  of  the  sun,  Gr.  kauma,  fr. 
kaiein,  to  burn.]  —  Calm'ly,  adv.  —  Calm'ness,  n.— 
Calm'ative,  -tiv,  a.  Tending  to  calm.  —  n.  (Med.) 
A  soothing  medicine;  a  depressant. 

Calomel,  kal'o-mel,  n.  (Che.ni.)  A  mild  chloride  of 
mercury,  used  as  a  medicine.  [Gr.  kalos,  fair,  and 
mclas,  black,  —  *.  e.  the  white  suulimate  got  fr.  the 
black  corrosive  sublimate.] 

Caloric,  ka-lor'ik,  n.  (Physics.)  The  principle  of 
heat;  agent  to  which  phenomena  of  heat  and  com¬ 
bustion  are  ascribed.  [L.  calor,  heat.]  —  Calores'- 
cence,  -es'ens,  n.  Conversion  of  heat-rays  into 
light-rays.  —  Caloricity,  -is'Y-tY,  n.  Faculty  of  de¬ 
veloping  heat,  — esp.  in  animals,  to  withstand  cold. 

—  Calorif'ic,  a.  Able  to  produce  heat;  heating.  [L. 
facere,  to  make.]  —  Calorific  rays.  Invisible  heating 
rays  emanating  from  the  sun  and  burning  bodies. 

—  CalorTfica'tion,  n.  Production  of  heat,  esp.  an¬ 
imal  heat.  —  Cal'orie, -o-rY,  71.  The  French  unit  of 
heat,  —  amount  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  kilogram  of  water  1°  centigrade.  [F.]  —  Calor'- 
iduct,  n.  A  tube  to  convey  heat.  [I..  ducere,  duc- 
tum,  to  lead.]  —  Calor'ifere,  -fer,  n.  A  hot-water 
heating  apparatus  for  conservatories.  [F.,  fr.  L. 
ferre,  to  carry.]  —  Calorim'eter,  n.  An  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  amount  of  heatcontained  in  bod¬ 
ies.  [Gr.  metron,  measure.]  —  Calorlm'etry,  -trY,  ?u 
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( Chem .)  Measurement  of,  etc.  —  Calor  imo'tor,  n. 
A  powerful  kind  of  galvanic  battery.  [L.  motor,  a 
mover,  fr.  mo  re  re,  to  move.] 

Calotte,  ka-lot',  Calote,  -lot',  n.  A  skull-cap;  cap  of 
a  sword-hilt.  [F.  calotte,  dim.  of  OF.  calc,  a  flat  cap, 
prob.  fr.  L.  galea,  helmet.] 

Calotype.  kal'o-tip,  n.  A  kind  of  photographic  pic¬ 
ture.  [Gr.  kalos,  beautiful,  and  tupos,  stamp.] 
Caloyer,  ka-loi'er,  n.  A  monk  of  the  Greek  church. 

(NGr.  kalogeros,  fr.  kalos  and  qcron,  old  man.] 
Caltrap,  kal'trap,  Cal'trop.  Cal'throp,  n.  A  plant 
whose  fruit  consists  of  five  prickly  nuts  united  in  a 
whorl.  {Mil.)  A  bull  stuck  with  four  spikes,  so 
that  one  must  point  upwards,  —  used  to  obstruct 
cavalry.  [AS.  calcetrcp)>e,  Olt.  calcatripjui,  star- 
thistle',  fr.  Llcalcare,  to  tread.  See  Cai.k  and  Trap.] 
Calumet,  kal'u-met,  n,  A  pipe  used  by  American  In¬ 
dians  as  a  symbol  of  peace  and  war.  [F.,  fr.  L.  cala¬ 
mus,  a  reed'l 

Calumny,  kal'um-nY,  n.  False  accusation;  defama¬ 
tion;  slander.  [F.  calotnnie,  L. calumnia, fr. caluere, 
to  deceive;  s.  rt.  c/tulle  m/e.]  —  Calum'niate,  -nY-at, 
v.t.  To  accuse  falsely  and  knowingly,  asperse,  vili¬ 
fy,  traduce.  —  Calum  nia'tion.  //.  False  accusation. 

—  Calum'niator,  -ter,  n.  —  Calum'nious,  -nY-us,  a. 
Containing  or  implying,  etc.  —  Calum'niously,  ac/r. 

Calvary,  kal'va-rY,  u.  A  place  of  skulls;  esp.  the 
place  of  Christ’s  crucifixion  ;  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  containing  representations  of  Christ’s  pas¬ 
sion  and  death.  [  L.  calvaria,  skull.] 

Calve.  See  under  Calf. 

Calvinism,  kal'vin-izm,  n.  The  theological  doctrines  of 
Calvin  and  his  followers.  —  Cal'vinist,  n.  One  who 
embraces,  etc.—  Calvinist'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 
Calx,  kalks,  n.  ;  E.  pi.  Calx'es,  -ez;  L.  pi.  Cal'ces, 
kal'sez.  (Chem.)  Earthy  residuum  remaining  after 
the  calcination  of  a  metal  or  mineral.  [L.,  stone, 
limestone,  Gr.  kroke,  flint,  Skr.  garkara,  stone, 
gravel.]  —  Calcareous,  -ka'rY-us,  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  limestone;  of,  or  containing,  carbonate  of  lime, 

—  Cal'cic,  -sik,  a.  (Chem.)  Pert,  to,  or  derived  from 
calcium.  —  Calcif'erou3.  -sif'er-us,  a.  Containing 
carbonate  of  lime.  —  Cal'ciform,  a.  In  the  form  of 
chalk  or  lime.  —  Cal'cify,  -fi,  v.  i.  and  t.  To  change 
into  a  stony  condition,  in  which  lime  is  a  princi¬ 
pal  ingredient.  -  Calcine,  kal-sTn'  or  kal'sYn, 
[calcined  (-sind  or  -sind),  -cinino],  also  Cal'ci- 
nate,  -sY-niit,  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  powder  or  a  friable 
state,  by  the  action  of  heat;  to  oxidize,  as  a  metal. 

—  v.  i.  To  be  converted  into  a  powder,  etc.  —  Cal- 
ciner,  -sln'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  etc.  — 
Calcin'able,  a.  —  Calcina'tion,  a.  Operation  of,  etc. 

—  Calcin'atory,  -sin'a-to-rY,  n.  A  vessel  used  in, 
etc.  —  Calciv'orous,  -er-us,  a.  Eroding  or  eating 
into  limestone.  [L.  vorare,  to  devour.]  —  Cal'cite, 
-sit ,n.  (Min.)  Carbonate  of  lime. —  Cal'cium.  -sl¬ 
um,/;.  (Chem.)  The  metallic  basis  of  lime.  —  Calc'- 
sinter,  n.  Loose  and  porous  calcite.  [G.  kalk,  lime, 
ami  sinter,  dross.]  —  Cal'cimine,  -sY-mln,  n.  A  white 
or  tinted  wash  for  walls.  —  v.  t.  To  wash  with,  etc. 

—  Calcog'raphy,  n.  Art  of  drawing  with  chalk,  or  of 
engraving  in  the  style  of  chalk-drawing. —  Calcog'- 
rapher,  n.  —  Cal'car,  n.  An  oven  or  reverberating 
furnace,  used  in  glass  manufacture.  (Dot.)  A  tube 
into  which  a  petal  is  lengthened  at  the  base.  [L. 
calcaria,  a  lime-kiln.] 

Calyx,  ka'lix.  n.;E.pl.  Ca'lyxes;  L.pl. 
kal'Y-sez.  (Dot.)  The  outer  covering  of 
a  flower.  [L.;  Gr.  kalux,  calyx,  Skr. 
kalika,  a  bud;  s.  rt.  chalice,  helmet.]  — 

Calycle,  kal'Y-kl,  n.  (Dot.)  A  row  ol 
leaflets  at  the  base  of  the  calyx  ;  outer 
covering  or  crown  of  a  seed.  [L.  caly- 
cuhis,  dim.  of  calyx.] 

Cam,  kam,  n.  (Mach.)  A  projecting  part 
of  a  wheel,  etc.,  giving  an  alternating 
motion  to  a  piece  pressing  against  it.  [D. 
kam,  a  comb,  ridge,  G.  kamm,  comb, 
cog.]  —  Cam'-wheel,  n.  A  wheel  of  ir-  r;aH-x 
regular  outline,  producing  a  variable  J  ’ 
motion. 

Camaieu,  ka-ma'yoo,  n.  A  stone  engraved  in  relief; 

a  painting  in  a  single  color.  [F.  See  Cameo.] 
Camber,  kam'ber,  n.  (Arch.)  An  arch  or  convexity 
on  the  top  of  a  beam,  or  of  an  aperture.  [F.  cam- 
brer,  to  bow, crook,  Gr.  kamptein,  to  bend.]—  Cam'- 
bering.  a.  Convex,  —  said  of  a  ship’s  deck,  etc. 
Cambist,  kam'bist,  n.  A  banker;  one  who  deals,  or  is 
skilled,  in  exchange.  [L.  cambire,  to  exchange.]  — 
Cam'bistry,  -rY,  n.  Science  of  exchange,  weights, 


Cai/yces, 


measures,  etc. 


Camblet.  See  Camlet,  under  Camel. 

Camboge.  See Gamium;k. 

Camboose,  kam-boos',  n.  (Xaut.)  A  cook-room.  See 
Ca  boose. 

Cambrel.  See  Gambrel. 

Cambric,  kam'brik,  n.  A  fine,  white  fabric  of  flax  or 
linen ;  a  cotton  fabric,  in  imitation  of  linen  cambric. 
[  Fr.  Cambray,  in  Flanders.] 

Came.  See  Come. 

Camel,  kam'el,  n.  A  ruminant  quadruped,  used  in 
Asia  and  Africa  for  carrying  bur¬ 
dens.  (Naut.)  A  contrivance  for 
lifting  ships  over  shoals.  [OF. 
charnel,  camel,  L.  camelus,  G.  kam- 
clos,  lleb.  yamal,  Ar.  jamul.]  — 

Cam 'el’s  hair,  a.  Made  of  camel’s 
hair.  —  CamTet,  Cam'elot,  -e-lot, 
n.  A  cloth,  orig.  of  camel’s  hair, 
now  of  wool  or  goat’s  hair  with  _ 
silk  or  thread.  [F.  camelot,  It.  cam-  Camel. 
helot  to.\ 

Camellia,  ka-mel'y  4,  n.  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs. 
[Fr.  the  Jesuit,  Geo.  Jos.  Kamel  (or  Camellus),  who 
introduced  it  fr.  Asia.] 

Camelopard,  ka-mel'o-pard  or  kam'el-,  n.  ( Zool .)  A 
ruminant,  long-necked,  African  quadruped;  the  gi¬ 
raffe.  [Gr.  kamelopardctliv,  fr.  kamelos  (see  Camel) 
aiul  pardalis,  leopard,  pard.] 

Cameo,  kam'e-o,  n. ;  ]>l.  -os,  -oz.  A  precious  stone  ora 
shell  carved  in  relief.  [F.  camieu.  It.  cammeo,  LL. 
caminseus,  peril,  fr.  G.  camme,  OF.  yame,  L.  yemiua, 
a  gem.] 

Camera,  kam  'e-ra,  n.  (Arch.)  A  vaulted  roof  or  ceil¬ 
ing.  The  camera  obscura.  [L.  See  Chamber.]  — 
Cam'era  Lu'cida,  -lu'sY-da.  (Opt.)  An  instrument 
which  reflects  a  picture  that  may  be  traced  on  pa¬ 
per,  etc.  [L.,  light  chamber.]  —  C 0b3cura,  -ob-sku'- 
ra.  An  apparatus  which  reflects  external  images, 
received  through  a  lens,  upon  a  white  surface  with¬ 
in  a  darkened  chamber.  [L.,  dark  chamber.]  — > 
Cam'erated,  -Sr-at-ed,  a.  (Arch.)  Divided  into 
chambers;  arched  or  vaulted. 

Camisade,  kam-Y-sad',  -sado,  -sa'do,  n.  (Mil.)  A  shirl 
worn  over  a  soldier’s  uniform,  for  recognition  in  the 
dark;  an  attack  by  surprise  at  night.  [F.  camisade , 
fr.  OF.  eamise,  shirt.]  —  Cam'isole,  -s5l,  n.  A  waist¬ 
coat  ;  dressing-jacket ;  straight-jacket.  [F.,  dim.  of 
eamise.] 

Camlet.  See  under  Camel. 

Camomile,  Chamomile,  kam'o-mtl,  n.  A  bitter  plant, 
used  in  medicine.  [LL.  camomilla,  Gr.  ehamaime- 
lon,  lit.  earth-apple,  fr.  chamai,  on  the  earth,  and 
melon,  apple.] 

Camp,  kamp,  n.  Ground  containing  tents,  huts,  etc., 
tor  shelter;  company  of  persons  encamped  in  the 
same  spot.  —  v.  t.  [cam bed  (kampt),  camping.]  To 
afford  lodging  for,  as  an  army,  travelers,  etc.  —  v.  i. 
To  rest  or  lodge;  to  pitch  tents,  etc. :  to  encamp.  [F., 
a  camp,  host,  field  ;  L.  campus,  field  ;  LL.  campus , 
AS.  and  ME.  camp,  D.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  kamp,  Ic. 
kapp,  G.  kampf,  battle.]  —  Camp 'bedstead,  n.  A 
compact,  portable  bedstead. — fol'lower,  n.  A  non- 
combatant  who  attends  an  army.  — meet'ing,  n.  An 
encampment  in  a  retired  place,  for  devotion.  — 
-stool,  n.  A  stool  which  folds  into  a  small  compass. 

Campaign,  kam-pan',  n.  A  large,  open  plain  ;  an 
extensive  tract  without  hills.  (Mil.)  The  time  that 
an  army  keeps  the  field.  ( U .  S.  Politics.)  The  con¬ 
test  for  an  election;  a  canvass.  —  r.  i.  To  serve  in  a 
campaign.  [F.  campaigne,  open  field,  L.  campania, 
a  plain,  esp.  that  around  Naples,  fr.  campus.  Sec 
Camp.]  —  Campaien'or,  n.  One  who  has  served  in 
campaigns;  an  old  soldier;  veteran. 

Campaniforxn,  kam-pan'Y-lorni,  a.  (Dot.)  In  the 
shape  of  a  hell.  [LL.  cam/iana,  bell,  and  L.  forma, 
form.]  —  Campanol'ogy, -jY,  n.  Art  of  ringing  bells; 
a  treatise  on  it.  [Gr.  logos ,  discourse.]  —  Campan'- 
ulate,  -u-laf,  a.  (Dot.)  Bell-shaped.  —  Cam'panilo, 
-ne'la.n.  (Arch.)  A  bell-tower.  [It.  and  LL. | 

Campestral,  kam-pes'tral,  -trian,  -trY-an,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  growing  in  a  field,  or  open  ground.  [L.  campester, 
-pest r is,  fr.  campus,  field.] 

Camphene,  -phine,  kam-fen',  n.  (Chem.)  Pure  oil  of 
turpentine.  JContr.  of  cam/ihogen.] 

Camphor,  kum'fer,  n.  The  solidified  sap  of  an  East 
Indian  laurel  tree.  [F.  camphrc,  LL.  camphora, 
Skr.  karjmra,  Ar.  kafur,  camphor,  fr.  Malay  ka- 
pur,  chalk.]  —  Cam'phire,  -Hr,  n.  Obs.  spelling  of 
camphor.  —  Cam'phorate,  -fCr-at,  r.  t.  To  impreg¬ 
nate  with,  etc.  —  Camphoric,  -fSr'ik,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
having  qualities  of,  etc.  —  Caxnphretic,  -fret'ik,  ii. 
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Pert,  to  a  tribasic  acid  obtained  from  camphor  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

Campion,  kam'pY-on,  n.  A  plant  bearing  poisonous 
berries.  [Prob.  fr.  L.  campus.'] 

Cam  wood,  kam'wd&d,  n.  A  hard,  red  dye-wood,  from 
Sierra  Leone.  [Peril,  ubbrev.  of  Camjieachg  wood.] 
Can,  kan,  n.  Acup  or  vessel forliquids.  — v.  t.  [canned 
(kand),  canning.]  To  preserve  in  cans,  as  fish,  veg¬ 
etables,  etc.  [AS.  canna ,  Ic.  and  Sw.  kanna ,  D.  kan , 
a  can,  mug.]  —  Can'akin,  -nikin,  n.  A  little  can. 
Can,  kan,  v.  V.  [imp.  could.]  To  be  able;  to  have  power. 
[AS.  cunnan,  D.  kunnen ,  Ic.  and  Sw.  kunna ;  s.  rt. 
cunning,  ken ,  know ,  uncouth.] 

Canaille,  ka-nal'  or  ka'na'y’,  n.  The  lowest  class  of 
people;  the  rabble;  vulgar;  shorts,  or  low  grades  of 
flour.  [F.,  orig.  a  pack  of  dogs,  fr.  L.  canis,  dog.] 
Canal,  ka-nal',  n.  An  artificial  water-course,  esp.  one 
for  boats.  ( Anat .)  A  duct  for  the  passage  of  liquids 
or  solids.  [F.  ;  L.  canalis,  a  channel,  trench,  canal, 
also  a  reed-pipe;  Skr.  khan,  to  dig.] 

Canard,  kan-iir'  or  kan-ard',  n.  An  extravagant  fabri¬ 
cation.  [F.J 

Canary,  ka-na'rY,  n.  Wine  made  in  the  Canary  Isles. 

—  Cana'ry-bird,  -herd,  n.  A  singing  bird  of  the 
flncli  family,  native  in,  etc. 

Cancan,  kax-kaN  or  kan'kan,  n.  Scandal;  tittle-tat¬ 
tle  ;  an  indecent  French  dance.  [F.] 

Cancel,  kan'sel,  r.  t.  [canceled  (-seld),  -celino.] 
To  cross  and  deface  the  lines  of,  blot  out,  destroy, 
obliterate,  erase,  abrogate,  do  away.  (Print.)  I'd 
suppress  and  reprint.  —  n.  (Print.)  The  suppression 
and  reprinting  of  a  part  of  a  work;  the  part  thus  al¬ 
tered.  [F.  canceller.  Law  L.  cancellare,  to  draw  lines 
across  a  deed,  fr.  L.  cancellus,  a  grating,  dim.  of  can¬ 
cer,  a  crab  ;  s.  rt.  chancel,  chancellor,  etc.]  —  Cancel¬ 
lated,  «.  Marked  with  cross  lines.  —  Cancellation, 
n.  Act  of,  etc.  (Math.)  Operation  of  striking  out 
common  factors. 

Cancer,  kan's?r.  n.  The  crab.  (Astron.)  A  sign  in 
the  zodiac,  denoting  the  northern  limit  of  the  sun’s 
course.  (Med.)  A  livid,  scirrhous  tumor,  usually 
terminating  in  an  ulcer,  and  rarely  cured.  [L.;  Gr. 
karkinos.  Skr.  karkata,  a  crab,  fr.  karkara,  hard.]  — 
Can'cerate,  v.  t.  To  grow  into  a  cancer.  —  Cancer- 
action,  n.  A  growing  cancerous.  —  Can'cerous,  -us, 
rt.  Like,  consisting  of,  or  affected  with,  cancer. — 
Cancriform,  kan'krY-fdrm,  a.  Crab-shaped  ;  like  a 
cancer;  cancerous.  —  Cancrine,  kan'krin,  a.  Having 
the  qualities  of  a  crab.  —  Canker,  kan'ker,  n.  An 
ulcer  in  the  mouth  ;  anything  that  corrupts  or  cor¬ 
rodes.  (Hort.)  A  disease  in  trees.  (Far.)  A  disease 
of  horses’  feet.  The  dog-rose  ;  a  caterpillar.  —  v.  t. 
[-kered  (-kerd),  -kering.]  To  corrode,  eat,  cor¬ 
rupt,  infect.  —  v.  i.  To  become  venomous;  to  waste 
away,  grow  rusty.  —  Can'kered,  -kerd,  a.  Crabbed, 
venomous,  or  malignant,  in  temper.  —  Can'kerous, 
-us,  «.  Corroding  like,  etc.  —  Can'ker-rash,  n. 
(Med.)  A  form  of  scarlet-fever,  in  which  the  throat 
becomes  ulcerated.  — worm,  n.  A  worm  destructive 
of  trees  and  plants;  span-worm;  green-looper. 
Candelabrum.  See  under  Candle. 

Candid,  kan'did,  rt.  Orig.  white  ;  free  from  bias  ;  im¬ 
partial;  open;  frank;  equitable.  [F.  candide,  white, 
bright,  also  sincere,  innocent,  L.  candidus,  white, 
shining,  bright,  fr.  candere,  Skr.  chand,  to  shine.]  — 
Can'didly,  adv.  —  Can'didness,  n.  —  Can'dent,  a. 
Heated  to  whiteness;  glowing  with  heat.  — •  Can'- 
jjdate,  -dY-dat,  n.  One  who  seeks  or  is  proposed  for 
office  or  preferment.  [L.  candidatus,  clothed  in 
white,  —the  dress  of  such  applicants  in  Rome.]  — 
Cam'didacy,  -dY-da-sY,  -dature,  -da-chur,  -dateship, 
-dat-ship,  n.  Position  of,  etc.  —  Can'dor,  -der,  n. 
Freedom  fr.  prejudice  or  disguise  ;  sincerity.  [L.] 
Candle,  kau'dl,  n.  Tallow,  wax,  spermaceti,  paraf¬ 
fine,  etc.,  inclosing  a  wick,  and  used  to  furnish 
light.  [AS.  candel,  L.  candela,  fr.  candere.  See 
Candid.]  —  Can'dle-mas,  n.  The  festival  of  the 
purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  held  Feb.  2,  when 
many  candles  were  burned.  *  [AS.  candelmsesse.] 

—  Can'dle-coal,  n.  A  bright-burning  coal;  cannel- 
coal. --light,  n.  The  light  of,  etc. — nut,  n.  The 
fruit  of  a  Pacific  island  shrub,  which  burns  with  a 
bright  flame  :  its  oil  is  exported  for  soap-making.  — 
-stick,  n.  A  utensil  to  hold,  etc.  —  Candela'brum, 
n. ;  L.  pi.  -bra,  -bra,  E.  pi.  -brums.  A  tall  candle¬ 
stick;  stand  for  supporting  lamps;  chandelier.  [L.] 

—  Chandelier,  shan-de-ler',  n.  A  frame  with 
branches  for  candles  or  other  lights.  [F.]  —  Chand¬ 
ler,  chand'ler,  n.  One  who  makes  or  sells  candles, 
also  other  commodities  indicated  by  a  word  pre¬ 
fixed,  as  corn-chandler,  ship-chandler.  [OF.  chande¬ 


lier,  Ii.  candelarius.]  —  Chand'lery,  -ler-Y,  n.  Com¬ 
modities  sold  by,  etc. 

Candy,  kan'dY,  v.  t.  [candied  (-did), -dying.]  Tocon- 
serve  or  boil  in  sugar;  to  form  into  crystals,  as  sugar. 
—  v.i.  To  change  into,  or  become  impregnated,  or 
covered  with,  sugar;  to  be  formed  into  crystals.  — 
n.  A  preparation  of  sugar  or  sirup;  a  confection 
of  sugar.  [F.  candir,  It.  candire,  to  candy,  fr.  It. 
cundi,  Ar.  and  Per.  c/and,  sugar,  candy.] 

Candy  tuft,  kan'dY-tuft,  n.  An  annual  plant,  native 
of  Cundia. 

Cane,  kan,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  several  species,  in¬ 
cluding  reeds,  as  bamboo,  rattan,  etc.,  also  sugar¬ 
cane.  A  reed;  walking-stick;  staff;  a  lance  made  of 
cane.  —  v.  t.  [caned  (kand),  caning.]  To  beat 
with,  etc.  ;  to  make  or  furnish  with,  etc.  [F.  canne, 
L.  canna,  Gr.  kanna,  a  cane,  peril,  fr.  Heb.  qaneh,  a 
reed,  Ar.  qanat,  a  cane  ;  s.  rt.  cannister,  cannon ,  can¬ 
on.]—  Cane'brake,  n.  A  thicket  of  canes.  —  Can'y, 
-Y,  rt.  Of  cane,  or  abounding  in  canes. 

Canicula,  ka-nik'u-la,  Canicule,  kan'Y-kiil,n.  (Astron.) 
A  star  in  the  constellation  of  Canis  Major  ;  the  Ilog- 
star,  or  Sirius.  [L.  canicula ,  dim.  of  canis,  dog.]  — 
Canic'ular,  n.  Pert,  to,  or  measured  by,  the  rising 
of  the  Hog-star. 

Canine,  ka-iiin',  a.  Pert,  to  dogs  ;  having  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  dog.  [L.  caninus.  fr.  canis,  dog.]  —  Canine 
teeth.  The  pointed  teeth,  between  the  incisors  and 
grinders,  —  resembling  a  dog’s  teeth.  See  Tooth. 

Canister,  kan'is-ter,  n.  A  basket  of  rushes,  reeds, 
etc.  ;  a  case  for  holding  tea,  coffee,  etc.  [L.  canis • 
trum,  Gr.  kanastron,  wicker  basket,  fr.  kane,  kanna. 
See  Cane.]—  Can'ister-shot,  n.  (Mil.)  A  number 
of  small  iron  balls  inclosed  in  a  case  fitting  a  gun. 

Canker.  See  under  Cancer. 

Cannabin, -bine,  kan'na-bin,  n.  (Chem.)  A  poison¬ 
ous  resin  extracted  from  hemp  (Cannabis  Jndica), 
giving  hasheesh  its  narcotic  effects.  [See  Canvas.] 

Cannel-coal,  kan'nel-kol,  n.  A  hard  black  coal,  which 
burns  with  a  clear  flame.  [Corrupt,  of  candle-coal ; 
Prov.  E.  canncl,  candle.  See  under  Candle.] 

Cannibal,  kan'nY-bal,  n.  One  who  eats  human  flesh; 
a  man-eater.  [Sp.  canibal,  corrupt,  of  Caribal,  a 
Carib,  Caribbean,  assimilated  to  Sp.  canino,  vora¬ 
cious,  fr.  L.  canis,  dog.]  —  Can'nibalism,  -izm,  n. 
Act  or  practice  of,  etc.;  murderous  cruelty. 

Cannon,  kan'un,  n.  A  hollow  metal  cylinder  closed 


A,  cascabel;  B,  first  re-en-  of  themuzzle;  F,  trfinn- 
force  ;  C,  second  re-en-  ion  ;  G,  rim-base  ;  a,  base- 
force;  H,  chase;  E,  swell  ring;  b,  base  of  the  breech. 

at  one  end,  for  throwing  balls  by  the  force  of  gun¬ 
powder.  (Mech.)  A  hollow  cylindrical  piece,  inclos¬ 
ing  a  revolving  shaft.  [F.,  fr.  L.  canna,  reed,  tube. 
See  Cane.]  —  Cannonade, -ad',  n.  Act  of  attacking 
with  balls  from  cannon.  —  v.t.  To  attack  with  ar¬ 
tillery.  —  v.  i.  To  discharge  cannon.  —  Cannoneer', 
-ier',  -er,  n.  An  artillery-man.— Can 'nonry, -rY,  w. 
Cannon  collectively  ;  artillery.  —  Can'non-ball,  n. 
A  ball  to  be  thrown  from,  etc/ — shot,  n.  A  cannon¬ 
ball;  the  distance  a  cannon  will  throw  balls. 

Cannot,  kan 'not.  To  be  unable,  [con  and  »iO<,  usu¬ 
ally  united  in  writing  and  printing.] 

Canriular,  kan'u-lar,  a  Having  the  form  of  a  tube  ; 

tubular.  [L.  cannula,  dim.  of  canna,  reed,  tube.] 
Canny,  kan'nY,  a.  Gentle;  cautious;  harmless;  good. 

[Scot.;  Ic. kanna,  to  know.] 

Canoe,  ka-noo',  n.  A  boat  formed  of  a  tree  trunk  ex¬ 
cavated  or  of  bark  or  skins.  [Sp.  canoa,  a  Caribbean 
word.] 

Canon,  kan'un,  n.  A  law  or  rule,  esp.  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  law,  or  rule  of  doctrine  or  discipline  ;  the  gen¬ 
uine  books  of  the  Scriptures  ;  a  catalogue  of  saints. 
( Mus .)  A  continued  fugue 
holds  a  prebend  in  a  ca¬ 
thedral,  etc.  (Print.)  The 
largest  size  of  type  having 
a  specific  name,  —  former¬ 
ly  used  for  printing  the 
canons  of  the  church. 

[AS.  and  L.,  a  rule,  law  ; 

Gr.  kanon,  a  rod,  measur¬ 
ing  rule,  also  a  r  u  1  e  or 


a  round.  One  who 


Canon  Type. 


Uni,  fame,  l'iir,  pass  or  opera,  fare;  Und,  eve,  tSrrn ;  Yu,  Ice;  odd,  tone,  (r; 
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model,  standard  of  right.  See  Cane.]  —  Can'oness, 
11.  A  woman  who  enjoys  a  prebend.  —  Canon'ic, 
-leal,  a.  Pert,  to  a  canon  ;  according  to  the  canon  or 
rule.  —  Canon'ically,  adv.  -  Canon'icalness,  n.  — 
Canon'icals,  -alz,  u.  pi.  Full  clerical  dress.  -  Ca- 
non'icate.  -ik-at,  Can'onry,  -rY,  -onship,  n.  The 
office  of  a  canon.  —  Canonicity,  -is'Y-tY,  n.  State 
of  belonging  to  the  canon,  or  genuine  books  of 
Scripture  ;  canonicalness.  —  Can'onist,  n.  A  pro¬ 
fessor  of  canon  law.  —  Canonist'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  a 
canonist.  —  Can 'onize,  -Tz,  r.  t.  [ized  (-izd),  -iz- 
ing.J  (Rom.  Catk.  Church.)  To  place  upon  the 
catalogue  of  saints.  —  Canoniza'tion,  n.  Ceremony 
or  act  of  placing  one  deceased  in  the  catalogue  of 
saints  ;  state  of  being  canonized.  —  Can'on  law. 
(Reel.)  The  law  sanctioned  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
Canon,  Canyon,  kan'vun,  n.  '  A  gorge,  ravine,  or 
gulch,  worn  by  streams.  |Sp.  canon ,  tube  or  hollow.] 
Canopy,  kan'o-pY,  n.  A  covering  over  a  throne,  bed, 
etc.,  or  overhead.  (Arch.)  An  ornamental  projec¬ 
tion  over  doors,  windows,  niches,  etc.  — v.  t.  [cano¬ 
pied  (-pid),  -eying.]  To  cover  with,  etc.  [F.  cono- 
p6e;  Or.  konopeion,  an  Egyptian  bed  with  mosquito- 
nets,  fr.  konops,  gnat,  mosquito.l 
Cant,  kant,  v.  t.  To  incline,  or  place  upon  edge,  as  a 
cask;  to  give  a  sudden  turn  or  impulse  to;  to  cut  off 
an  angle  from.  —  n.  An  inclination  from  a  horizon¬ 
tal  line  ;  a  thrust,  push,  etc.,  with  a  jerk.  [D.,  Dan., 
and  Sw.  kant,  edge,  margin,  fr.  D.  kant  re,  to  cant, 
upset,  G.  kante,  corner.]  —  Cantle,  kan'tl,  n.  A 
fragment,  corner,  or  edge  of  anything;  the  hind-bow 
of  a  saddle.  [OF.  cantel,  fr.  G.  kante.]  —  Cant 'let, 
n.  A  piece.  —  Cant'hook,  n.  A  lever  with  a  hock 
at  the  end,  for  canting,  or  turning  over,  heavy  logs. 
Cant,  kant,  v.  i.  To  speak  in  a  whining  voice,  or  an  af¬ 
fected,  singing  tone;  to  make  whining  pretensions  to 
goodness. —  n.  An  affected  mode  of  speaking;  a  word 
or  phrase  hackneyed,  corrupt,  or  peculiar  to  some 
profession;  religious  phraseology;  secret  language  of 
gypsies,  thieves,  beggars,  etc.  —  a.  Affected,  inele¬ 
gant,  vulgar,  —  said  of  language.  [L.  cant  are,  freq. 
of  canere,  to  sing.]  —  Cant'er,  n.  —  Cant'ingly,  adv. 
Can’t,  kant.  A  eolloq.  contr.  for  can  not. 

Cantaloup,  -loupe,  kan'ta-loop,  n.  A  variety  of  musk- 
melon.  [Fr.  Cantalupo,  in  Italy.] 

Cantalever,  kan'ta-lev-er,  Cantilever,  kan'tY-,  n. 
(Arch.)  A  bracket  to  support 
a  balcony,  eaves  of  a  house,  etc. 

[E.  cant,  slant,  angle,  and  lev¬ 
er.] 

Cantankerous,  kan-tan'ker-us,  a. 

Very  vile  or  bitter  ;  perverse  ; 
malicious  ;  contentious.  —  Can- 
tan'kerousness,  n. 

Cantata,  kan-tii'ta  or  -ta'ta,  n.  (3Tus.)  A  poem  set  to 
music.  [It.,  fr.  It.  and  L.  cantare,  to  sing.  See 
Cant.]  —  Cantab'ile,  -Y-la,  Cantilena,  -te-la'na,  n.  A 
piece  suited  for  singing;  a  melody.  [It.]  — Can'- 
ticle,  -tY-kl,  n.  A  little  song;  pi.  the  Song  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  [L.  canticulum , 
dim.  of  canticum,  a  song.]  —  Can'tillate,  v.  t.  To 
chant.  [L.  cantillare,  dim.  of  cantare .]  —  Can'til- 
lation,  n.  Chanting.  —  Can 'to,  n. ;  pi.  Can'tus,  -toz, 
A  chief  division,  or  book,  of  a  poem.  (3fus.)  The 
soprano,  or  highest  part.  [It.]  —  Can'tor,  n.  The 
leader  of  a  choir;  precentor.  [L.,  singer.] — Can'- 
toral,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Canzo'ne,  -na.  n.  A  song 
or  air  in  2  or  .‘5  parts,  with  passages  of  fugue  and 
imitation.  [It.]  —  Canzonet',  n.  A  little  song,  in 
1,  2,  or  3  parts.  [It,  dim.,  of  canzone.] 

Canteen,  -tine,  kan-ten',  n.  A  soldier’s  vessel  for  car¬ 
rying  liquor.  [F.  cantine,  fr.  It.  cantina,  a  cellar, 
dim.  of  canto,  a  part,  corner,  angle,  G.  kante.  See 
Cant.]  —  Cantiniere,  -ten'yar,  n.  A  female  sutler  ; 
a  vivandiere.  [F.] 

Canter,  kan'ter,  n.  An  easy  gallop. — v.  i.  [can¬ 
tered,  (-terd),  -tering.]  To  move,  as  a  horse,  in 
a  canter. —  v.  t.  To  ride  upon,  etc.  [Abbr.  of  Can- 
tevburg  gallop,  the  pace  of  easy-going  pilgrims.] 
Canterbury,  kan'tSr-ber'Y,  n.  ~  A  stand  for  music, 
portfolios,  etc. 

Cantharis,  kan'tha-ris,  n. ;  pi.  -tiiarides,  -th&r'Y-dez. 
(Entom.)  A  coleopterous  insect  or  beetle,  used  for 
blistering;  Spanish  fly.  [L.  and  Gr.] 

Canticle,  Canto,  Cantor,  etc.  See  under  Cantata. 
Cantine.  See  Canteen. 

Cantle,  Cantlet.  See  under  Cant. 

Canton,  kan'ton  or  kan-ton',  n.  A  small  portion  of 
territory,  constituting  a  government;  a  part,  or  di¬ 
vision.  —  v.  t.  [cantoned  (kan'tond  or  kan-tond'), 
-toning.]  To  divide  into  districts  or  portions;  to 


Cantalever. 


allot  separate  quarters  to,  as  to  troops.  [F.,  a  corner, 
a  canton,  LL.  cantonum,  a  region,  province,  fr.  canto, 
a  squared  stone,  a  province.]  —  Can'tonal,  a.  Pert, 
to.  or  divided  into,  etc.  —  Can'tonize,  r.  t.  To  divide 
into,  etc.  —  Can'tonment,  n.  A  division  of  a  town, 
etc.,  assigned  to  particular  troops. 

Canton  flannel.jSee  Cotton-elan n el,  under  Cotton. 

Cantoon,  kan-toon',  n.  A  kind  of  strong  fustian. 

Canvas,  kan'vas,  n.  A  coarse  cloth  of  hemp  or  flax, 
for  tents,  sails,  painting,  etc.:  the  sails  of  a  vessel. 
[F.  canevas,  LL.  canabacius,  canvas,  fr.  I,,  cannabic, 
Gr.  kannabis,  Skr.  cana.  Per.  kanab,  hemp. ]  —  Can'- 
vas-back,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  sea-duck,  named 
from  the  markings  of  its  plumage.  —  Can'vass,  v.  t. 
[canvassed  (-vast).-VASsiNG.]  To  sift,  strain,  exam¬ 
ine  thoroughly,  discuss,  debate;  to  go  through  in  the 
way  of  solicitation.  —  v.  i.  To  solicit  votes  or  inter¬ 
est.  —  n.  Close  inspection  to  know  the  state  of;  ex¬ 
amination  in  the  way  of  discussion  ;  a  solicitation 
or  effort  to  obtain  something.  [Grig.,  to  sift  through 
canvas.]  —  Can'vasser,  n.  One  who  solicits  votes  or 
subscriptions,  or  examines  returns  of  votes. 

Canyon.  See  Canon. 

Canzone,  Canzonet.  _See  under  Cantata. 

Caoutchouc,  koo'chook,  n.  An  elastic  substance,  ob¬ 
tained  fr.  the  juice  of  several  tropical  plants;  India 
rubber:  gum  elastic.  [F.,  fr.  Caribbean  cauchuc.]  — 
Caout'chine,  -chin,  -choucine,  -choo-sin,  n.  A  vola¬ 
tile  liquid  distilled  from,  etc. 

Cap,  kap,  n.  A  covering  for  the  head ;  a  cover;  top.  —  v. 
t.  [CAPRED(kapt),  capping.]  To  cover  the  top  or  end 
of;  to  render  complete,  consummate;  to  provide  with 
a  cap.  [AS.  csep)>e,  LL.  cappa,  cape,  cope,  cap; 
peril,  fr.  L.  capere,  to  contain.)  —  To  cap  verses.  To 
name  alternately  verses  beginning  with  a  particular 
letter. —  To  set  one's  cap  Jor.  To  seek  a  man’s  af¬ 
fections,  with  a  viewT  to  marriage.  —  Cap  pa'per. 
Coarse,  brown  paper,  used  for  making  bags;  fools¬ 
cap,  writing  paper  of  a  large  size.  — sheaf,  n.  The 
top  sheaf  of  a  stack  of  grain.  —  Cape,  kap,  n.  Part 
of  a  garment,  covering  the  shoulders;  a  cloak.  [OF. 
cape,  Pr.,  Sp.,  and  Pg.  capa,  It.  capjia,  Ic.  and  Sw. 
kapa,  Dan.  kappe,  D.  kap,  G.  kappe,  fr.  LL.  capjia.) 
—  Caparison,  ka-par'Y-sun,  n.  The  covering  of  a 
horse  ;  trappings  ;  gay  clothing.  —  v.  t.  [-soned 
(-sund),  -son  ing.J  To  cover  with,  etc.;  todress.  [Sp. 
caparazon,  fr.  capa.] —Capoch,  -pouch,  ka-pp&ch', 
n.  A  monk’s  hood;  the  hood  of  a  cloak.  —  v.  t.  To 
cover  with  a  hood;  to  hoodwink  or  blind.  [Sp.  ca- 
pucho.]  —  Capote,  -ot',  n.  A  long  cloak  for  women; 
a  hooded  cloak  for  soldiers,  sailors,  etc.  [F.] —  Cap'- 
uchin',  -u-shen',  n.  A  Franciscan  monk,  whose 
dress  includes  a  cowl;  a  hooded  cloak  for  women; 
a  kind  of  pigeon  having  hood-like  feathers  on  the 
head.  [F.  capucin,  fr.  eajntee,  hood,  cowl.] 

Capable,  ka'pa-bl,  a.  Possessing  ability,  qualifica¬ 
tion,  or  susceptibility ;  able;  fitted;  effective;  skill¬ 
ful.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  capabilis,  fr.  L.  capere,  to  hold, 
contain.]  —  Capabil'ity,  Ca'pableness,  n. 

Capacious,  ka-pa'shus,  a.  Having  capacity;  spacious; 
extended;  having  ability  to  take  Targe  views  of  things; 
broad;  comprehensive;' liberal.  [L.  capax,  capacis, 
fr.  capere.]  —  Capa'ciously,  adv.  —  Capa'ciousnes3, 
n.  —  Capacitate,  -  pa  s' Y- tat,  v.  t.  To  render  capable, 
qualify.  —  Capac'ity,  -tY,  n.  Povrer  of  receiving  or 
containing;  extent  of  room  or  space;  ability;  element 
of  power;  condition  or  circumstances ;  character. 
(Law.)  Aptitude  or  qualification,  as  of  age,  resi¬ 
dence,  etc.  (Geom.)  The  solid  contents  of  a  body. 

Cap-a-pie,  kap'a-pe'.  From  head  to  foot.  [OF.] 

Caparison.  See  under  Car. 

Cape,  kap,  n.  Part  of  a  garment  covering  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  [See  under  Cap.]  —  A  neck  of  land  extending 
into  the  sea;  a  headland.  (F.  cap,  It.  caj/o,  head¬ 
land,  cape,  fr.  I,,  caput,  head.] 

Capellet,  kap'el-et,  n.  (Far.)  A  wen-like  swelling  on 
a  horse’s  hock.  [F.  capelet.] 

Caper,  ka'per,  v.  i.  To  leap  or  jump  about,  spring, 
dance.  —  n.  A  frolicsome  leap;  a  skip;  jump.  [It. 
capriolare,  to  caper,  leap  like  a  goat,  fr.  capriolo, 
kid,  dim.  of  caprio,  roe-buck,  vhldgoat,  1..  caper, 
canra,  wild  goat.]  —  Cap'riole,  -rY-ol,  n.  A  leap  that 
a  horse  makes  without  advancing;  a  caper  in  dan¬ 
cing;  a  lady’s  head-dress.  [F.,  fr.  It.  capriola,  leap 
of  a  kid;  s.  rt.  cabriolet.] 

Caper,  ka'per,  n.  (Rot.)  The  flower-hud  or  unex- 
panded  flowerof  the  caper-bush,  used  for  pickling. 
[F.  capre,  L.  capparis,  Gr.  kapparis,  Per.  kabar.]  — 
Ca'per  bu3h,  C.  tree.  A  genus  of  low  shrubs,  some 
of  which  produce  berries,  and  others  pods. 

Capias,  ka'pY-as,  n.  ( Lair.)  A  writor  process  order- 


sun,  cube,  full ;  moon,  foot ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  bo.NboN,  chair,  get. 
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ing  the  arrest  of  the  person  named  in  it:  writ  of  ca¬ 
pias.  [L.,  thou  mayst  take,  fr.  capere,  to  take.] 

Capillary,  kap'il-la-rl  or  ka-pil'la-rY,  a.  Resembling 
a  hair;  long  and  slender;  pert,  to  capillary  tubes  or 
vessels.  —  Cap'illary,  n.  A  fine  vessel  or  canal;  esp. 
one  of  the  vessels  connecting  arteries  and  veins.  [L. 
capillus,  hair;  s.  rt.  L.  caput ,  head.] —  Capillar >/  at¬ 
traction  and  repulsion.  The  cause  of  the  ascent  or 
descent  of  a  fluid  in  a  capillary  tube  which  is  dipped 
in  a  surrounding  fluid.  —  Capillarity,  -Utr'Y-tY,  n. 
State  of  being,  etc.  —  Capillaceous,  -la'shus,  a. 
Having  long  filaments  ;  resembling  hair.  —  Capil''- 
lament,  n.  A  filament  or  hair-like  fiber. 
Capital,  capitals. 

kap  '  Y-tal, 
a.  Pert,  to 
the  head; 
involving 
forfeiture 
of  the  head 
or  life; 
first  in  im¬ 
portance. 

[F.,  chief, 
capital,  L. 
capit  a  l  is, 
pert,  to  the 
head,  f r. 

L.  caput, 
head.]  — 
n.  (Arch.) 

The  head 
o  r  upper¬ 
most  part 
of  a  col¬ 
umn,  pi¬ 
laster,  etc. 

[XL.  cap- 
itellus, 
dim.  of  L. 
caput.] 

The  chief 
city  in  a 
cou  n  t  r  y  ; 

metropolis;  a  stock  employed  in  trade,  manufactures, 
etc.;  means  of  increasing  one’s  power;  influence. 
[F.  capital,  LL.  capitate,  wealth,  stock,  fr.  L.  cap- 
italis.]  (  Print.)  A  letter  such  as  is  used  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  sentence  or  proper  name,  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  form  ,  . ,  s—,  , — ,  ,  —  t— 
or  size  from  the  .A.  li  Cy  14  xL/ r  ABODE F 

lower  case  letters  fanitnls  Small  Canitals 

of  the  same  type.  capitals.  small  capitals. 

(Fort.)  The  line  bisectingthe  salient  angle  of  a  rav¬ 
elin.  See  Ravelin.  —  Capitalist,  n.  A  man  of 
large  property.  [F.  capitahste.] — Capitalize.  -Iz,  v. 
t.  To  convert  into  capital,  as  money  or  stock;  to  com¬ 
mence  with  a  capital  letter.  —  Cap'italiza'tion,  n. 
Act  of  converting,  etc. ;  use  of  capital  letters.  —  Cap'- 
itally,  adv.  —  Capitaiion,  n.  A  numbering  of  per¬ 
sons;  a  tax  upon  each  head;  poll-tax;  capitation  tax. 
[F.;  LL.  capitatio,  fr.  L.  caput.]—  Cap'ite,  -T-te,  n. 

(  OF.  Law.)  A  tenure  of  land  directly  from  the  king. 
[L.,  abl.  case  of  caput.] 

Capitol,  kap'Y-tol,  n.  The  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  Rome; 
the  edifice  occupied  by  a  legislature;  government- 
house.  [L.  capitolium ,  fr.  cajmt.] 

Capitular,  ka-pitii-lar,  a.  Pert,  to  a  chapter.  (Pot.) 
Growing  in  small  heads,  as  dandelions.  —  Capit'- 
ular,  -uiary,  -u-la-rY,  n.  An  act  passed  in  a  chapter 
of  knights,  canons,  etc.;  a  collection  of  laws  or 
statutes;  a  member  of  a  chapter.  —  Capit'ulary,  a. 
Pert,  to  the  chapter  of  a  cathedral.  [LL.  capitula- 
rium ,  book  of  decrees,  capitulum,  chapter  of  a  book, 
cathedral  chapter,  dim.  of  L.  caput.)  —  Capit'ulate, 
-u-lat,  v.  i.  To  surrender  on  stipulated  terms,  as 
an  army,  etc.  [LL.  capitulare,  to  arrange  in  chap¬ 
ters,  hence  to  propose  terms.]  —  Capit'ula'tion,  n. 
A  reducing  to  heads  or  articles;  act  of  surrendering, 
etc.  ;  an  instrument  containing  the  terms  of  surren¬ 
der.  —  CapiLula'tor,  n. 

Capivi,  ka-pe've,  n.  A  balsam.  See  Copaiba. 

Capnomancy,  kap'no-man-sY,  n.  Divination  by  the 
motion  of  smoke.  [Gr.  kapnos ,  smoke,  and  manteia, 
divination.] 

Capoch,  Capouch,  Capote.  See  under  Cap. 

Capon,  ka'pn  or  ka'pun,  n.  A  cock  gelded  to  im¬ 
prove  his  flesh  for  the  table.  [AS.  capun ,  D.  kapoen , 
L.  capo,  Gr.  kapon,  a  capon,  fr.  Gr.  koptein,  to  cut.] 
—  Ca'ponize,  v.  t.  To  castrate,  as  a  fowl. 

Caponiere,  kap-o-ner',  n.  (Fort.)  A  work  placed  in 


a  ditch  for  its  defense  by  fire-arms;  often  serving  as 
a  covered  passage-way.  [F.  cajionniere.) 

Caporal,  kap'o-ral,  n.  A  kind  of  smoking  tobacco. 
[F.,  a  corporal.] 

Capot,  ka-pot',  n.  A  winning  of  all  the  tricks  of 
cards  at  the  game  of  piquet.  [Peril,  abbr.  tv.  caput 
mortuum,  q.  v.;  perh.  fr.  lleb.  kapporeth,  expiatory 
sacrifice,  a  curse.] 

Capreolate,  kap're-o-lat,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  tendrils, 
or  spiral  elaspers.  [L.  capreolus,  wild  goat,  tendril.] 

Caorice,  ka-pres',  n.  Sudden  or  unreasonable  change 
of  mind;  fickleness;  freak;  whim  ;  vagary.  [F. ;  It. 
capriccio,  caprczzo,  a  caprice;  perh.  fr.  It.  caprio, 
(frisk  off  a  goat;  peril,  fr.  It.  capo,  heat,  and  rezzo, 
ague-fit.]  — Capricious,  -priahi'us,  a.  Governed  by 
caprice  ;  unsteady;  captious.  —  Capri'ciously,  adv. 
—  Capri'ciousness,  n.  —  Capric'cio,  -pret'cho,  n. 
(Hus.)  A  loose,  irregular  composition.  [It.] 

Capricorn,  kap'rT-kOrn.  n.  (Astron.)  The  10th  sign 
of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  at  the  winter 
solstice,  about  Dec.  21st.  [L.  capricornus,  horned 
goat,  fr.  caper,  goat,  and  cornu,  horn.]  —  Caprifica'- 
tion,  n.  A  hastening  of  the  ripening  of  fruit,  esp. 
of  figs,  practiced  in  the  Levant.  [L.  caprificare,  to 
ripen  figs  by  the  stinging  of  the  gall-insect,  fr.  cap- 
ri' ficus,  wild  fig,  fr.  caper  and  ficus,  fig.] — Cap'ri- 
form,.  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  goat.  [L.  forma, 
form.]  —  Caprigenous,  -prij'e-nus,  a.  Produced  by 
a  goat.  [L.  generc ,  gignere,  to  produC£.J 

Capriole.  See  under  Caper. 

Capsicum,  kap'sY-kum,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  produ¬ 
cing  red  or  Cayenne  pepper.  [NL.,  fr.  capsa,  box, 
the  pepper  being  in  pods.]  —  Cap'sicine,  -sY-sin,  n. 
(  Chem.)  The  active  principle  of,  etc. 

Capsize,  Kap-siz',  v.  t.  [-sized  (-sizd'),  -sizing].  To 
upset  or  overturn,  as  a  vessel.  —  n.  An  overturn. 
[Peril,  corrupt,  of  Sp.  cabecear,  to  nod  the  head  in 
sleep,  to  pitch,  fr.  cabeza,  the  head,  fr.  L.  caput.] 

Capstan,  kap'stan,  n.  (fSaut.)  A  machine  to  weigh 
anchor  or  draw  up  great  weights, 
operating  with  a  cable  wound 
round  it  like  a  wheel  and  axle. 

[F.  cabestan,  Sp.  cabestrante,  fr. 
cubes trar,  L.  capistrare,  to  tie 
with  a  halter,  fr.  Sp.  cabestro, 

L.  capistrum,  a  halter,  fr.  L.  ca¬ 
pere,  to  hold.] 

Capsule,  kap'sul,  n.  (Bot.)  A 
seed-pod  or  pericarp.  (Chem.) 

A  clay  saucer  for  roasting  or 
melting  samples  of  ores,  etc.;  an  evaporating  dish. 
(Physiol.)  A  small  membranous  sac.  A  metallic 
cover  for  closing  a  bottle.  A  percussion  cap.  [F.; 
L.  capsula,  little  chest,  dim.  of  capta,  chest,  fr.  ca¬ 
pere,  to  hold.]  —  Cap'sular,  -sulary,  -T,  a.  Hollow, 
like,  etc.;  pert,  to,  etc.  —  Cap'sulate,  -lated,  a.  In¬ 
closed  in,  or  as  in,  a  chest,  etc. 

Captain,  kap'tan,  n.  The  military  officer  command¬ 
ing  a  company  or  troop;  also  the  commander  of  a 
ship,  foreman  of  workmen,  etc.T  a  military  leader; 
warrior.  [OF.  capitain,  LL.  capitaneus,  capitanus, 
fr.  L.  caput.]  —  Captain-general.  (Mil.)  A  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  —  C. -lieutenant.  An  officer,  who, 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  pay  of  lieutenant, 
commands  a  company  or  troop.  — Cap'taincy,  -sY, 
n.  Rank,  post,  or  commission  of,  etc.  —  Cap'tainry, 
-rY ,  n.  Chieftainship;  captainship.  —  Cap'tainship, 
n.  Condition,  rank,  post,  or  authority  of  a  captain; 
skill  in  military  affairs. 

Caption,  kap'shun,  n.  (Law.)  That  part  of  a  legal 
instrument  which  shows  where,  when,  and  by  what 
authority,  it  was  taken,  found,  or  executed.  The 
heading  of  a  chapter,  section,  or  page.  [L.  captio, 
fr.  capere,  to  take,  seize.] 

Captious,  kap'shus,  a.  Apt  to  find  fault  or  cavil; 
fitted  to  catch  or  perplex  ;  petulant;  fretful.  [F. 
captieux,  fr.  L.  captiosus,  sophistical,  critical,  fr. 
capture,  to  snatch  at,  endeavor  to  take,  freq.  of  car 
pare.)  —  Cap'tiously,  adv.  —  Cap'tiousness,  n.  — 
Cap'tive,  -tiv,  n.  A  prisoner  taken  in  war;  one 
charmed  or  subdued  by  beauty,  excellence,  or  affec¬ 
tion. —a.  Made  prisoner;  kept  in  bondage;  serv¬ 
ing  to  confine;  pert,  to  bondage.  [L.  captivus,  fr. 
capere .]  —  Cap'tivate,  v.  t.  Lit.,  to  capture;  to  over¬ 
power  with  excellence  or  beauty,  fascinate.  —  Cap- 
tiva'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Captivity,  -tiv'Y-tY,  n. 
State  of  being  a  prisoner  or  under  control  ;  sub¬ 
jection.  —  Cap'tor,  -ter,  n.  One  who  takes,  as  a  pris¬ 
oner  or  a  prize.  [L.]  —  Capture,  kap'chur,  n.  Act 
of  taking  by  force;  seizure;  thingtaken.’ —  v.  t.  To 
take  by  force,  surprise,  or  stratagem. 
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Capuchin.  See  under  Cap. 

Caput  Mortuum,  ka'put-infir'tu-um.  Residuum  of  dis¬ 
tillation  or  sublimation  ;  worthless  residue.  |L., 
dead  head.] 

Car,  kiir,  n.  A  small  vehicle  moved  on  wheels;  a  rail¬ 
road  carriage;  a  chariot  of  war.  [OF.  car,  char,  fr. 
I..  carrus,  a  four-wheeled  carriage  used  in  Gaul; 
W.  car ,  a  raft,  drug,  (ia.  car,  cart,  raft,  lr.  carr,  cart, 
diay ;  s.  rt.  L.  currits,  chariot,  fr.  cur r ere,  to  run, 
Skr.  char,  to  move;  also  E.  career,  caryo,  carack, 
carpenter,  charge,  chariot.] —  Carry,  kttr'rY,  r.  t. 
[CAURIED  (k&r'rid),  CARRYING.]  To  convey  or  trans¬ 
port;  to  bear;  to  cause  to  move  forward,  urge,  im¬ 
pel;  to  transfer  from  one  place  to  another;  to  effect, 
accomplish;  to  obtain  possession  of  by  force  ;  to 
bear  tne  aspect  of,  exhibit,  imply;  to  behave,  con¬ 
duct,  demean.  —  v.  t.  To  convey  or  propel;  to  bear. 
[OF.  carier,  to  carry,  transport  in  a  car,  fr.  car.]  — 
To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle.  To  take  things  where 
they  already  abound;  to  lose  one’s  labor.  —  To  c.  off. 
To  Kill. —  Toe.  on.  To  promote,  help  forward:  to 
manage,  prosecute;  to  behave  boisterously.  —  To  c. 
out.  To  jput  into  execution,  bring  to  a  successful 
issue. —  Carrying  trade.  Freighting.  —  Car'riago, 
-rij,  n.  Act  of  carrying ;  conveyance;  that  which 
carries;  a  vehicle;  manner  of  carrying  one’s  self;  de¬ 
meanor;  conduct.  —  Car'riageable,  -rij-a-bl,  a.  Pass¬ 
able  by  carriages.  —  Car'rier,  -rY-Sr,  n. — Car'iole, 
-Y-ol,  n.  A  small  open  carriage.  [It.  carriuola,  dim. 
of  car.]  —  Car'ry-all,  -rY-awl,  n.  A  light,  four- 
wheeled  one-horse  covered  vehicle.  [Corrup.  fr.  cari- 
ole.]  —  Cart,  kart,  n.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  for 
loads.  —  v.  t.  To  carry  in,  etc.  [AS.  erset  for  esert, 
W.  cart,  Ga.  and  Ir.  cairt,  dim.  of  car.]  —  Cart'age, 
n.  Act  of,  etc.;  price  paid  for,  etc.  —  Cart'er,  n. — 
Cart'wright,  -rit,  n.  A  maker  of,  etc. 

Carabine.  Sec  Carbine. 

Carack,  Carrack,  kilr'ak,  n.  A  arge  ship  of  burden, 
formerly  used  by  the  Portuguese.  [OF.  carraque, 
fr.  LL.  curraca,  ship  of  burden,  fr.  carracare,  to 
lade  a  car,  fr.  E.  carrus,  car.' 

Caracole,  k&r'a-kol,  n.  A  half  turn  made  by  a  horse¬ 
man.  (Arch.)  A  spiral  .oiircase.  — v.  t.  “To  move 
in,  etc.;  to  wheel.  [F.  and  Sy.  caracol,  a  snail,  hence 
a  spiral  or  twist.] 

Carafe,  ka-raf',  n.  A  glass  decanter  for  the  table  or 
toilet.  [F.] 

Caragheen.  See  Carrageen. 

Caramel,  kitr'a-mel,  n.  (Chem.)  A  black,  porous  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  by  heating  sugar  to  about  400'-’.  A 
confection  made  of  chocolate,  butter,  and  molasses 
or  sugar.  [L.  canna,  reed,  and  mel,  honey.] 

Carapace,  k&r'a-pas,  Car'apax,  n.  A  thick  shell,  cov¬ 
ering  the  turtle’s  back;  upper  shell  of  crabs,  etc.  [F. 
carapace,  fr.  Gr.  karabos,  a  crustacoous  animal.] 

Carat,  k&r'at,  n.  A  jewelers’  weight  of  4  grains, 
used  in  weighing  precious  stones;  a  J -24th  part,  —  a 
denomination  used  in  determining  the  proportionate 
fineness  of  gold,  which  is  supposed  to  b  divided 
into  24  equal  parts.  [F.,  fr.  Ar.  qirrat,  a  carat,  the 
24th  of  an  ounce,  or  4  barley-corns,  Gr.  keration,  the 
seed  of  the  locust  tree,  nearly  of  this  weight.] 

Caravan,  kkr'a-van  or  k&r-a-vnn',  n.  A  company  of 
travelers,  pilgrims,  etc.,  traveling  together  for  se¬ 
curity;  a  large  carriage  on  springs,  or  train  of  car¬ 
riages,  for  conveying  wild  heasts,  etc.  [F.  caravanc, 
fr.  Per.  karwan.]  —  Caravan'sary,  -sa-rY,  -serai,  -se¬ 
rf,  n.  An  Eastern  inn,  where  caravans  rest  at  night. 
[Per.  saray,  palace,  public  edifice,  inn.] 

Caravel,  k&r'a-vel,  Carvel,  kiir'vel,  n.  A  kind  of 
light,  round,  old-fashioned  ship;  a  boat  used  in  the 
French  herring-fishery.  [F.  caravelle,  It.  caravela, 
L.  carabus,  a  light  ship.] 

Caraway,  k&r'a-wa,  n.  (Rot.)  A  biennial  aromatic 
plant  of  the  parsley  family,  and  its  seed.  A  sweet¬ 
meat  containing  caraway  seeds.  [Ar.  karwiya,  kara- 
udya,  fr.  Gr.  karon,  karos,  cumin. ] 

Carbine,  kiir 'bin,  Carabine,  k&r'a-lnn,  n.  (Mil.)  A 
light  musket  used  by  mounted  troops.  [F.  carabin, 
fr.  OF.  calabrien,  a  light-armed  soldier,  fr.  calabre, 
LL.  chadabula,  a  war-engine  for  throwing  stones, 
fr.  Gr.  kataballein,  to  strike  down.]  —  Carbineer, 
kiir-bY-ner',  n.  A  soldier  armed  with,  etc. 

Carbon,  kiir'bon,  n.  (Chem.)  An  elementary  sub¬ 
stance,  forming  the  base  of  charcoal,  entering  large¬ 
ly  into  mineral  coals  and  graphite,  and  in  its  pure 
crystallized  state  constituting  the  diamond.  [F. 
Carbone,  fr.  L.  carbo,  coal;  peril,  s.  rt.  L.  cremare,  to 
burn.]— Carbonaceous,  -na'shus,  a.  Pert,  to,  con¬ 
taining,  or  composed  of,  carbon. —  Car'bonate,  n. 
A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  carbonic  acid  with  a 


base.  —  Car'honated,  a.  Combined  or  impregnated 
with  carbonij  acid.  —  Carbon'ic,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to, 
carbon.  —  Carbonic  acid.  An  acid  composed  of  1 
part  of  carbon  and  2  of  oxygen,  —  a  heavy  gas,  unfit 
for  respiration.  —  Carboniferous,  -if'er-us,  a.  Pro¬ 
ducing,  or  containing,  carbon  or  coal.  [L.  ferre.  to 
bear.]  —  Car 'bonize,  r.  t.  [-ized  (-Tzd),  -izing.]  To 
convert  into  carbon.—  Car'boniza'tion,  n.  Act  or 
process  of,  etc.  —  Carbol'ic  ac'id.  A  substance  ob¬ 
tained  by  distillation  of  coal  tar,  used  as  an  anti¬ 
septic  and  disinfectant;  phenic  alcohol;  phenol. — 
Car'bolene,  -len,  n.  A  non-volatile  hydrocarbon, 
used  to  increase  the  illuminating  power  of  coal  gas. 

—  Car'bide,  -bid.  Car ' buret,  n.  A  combination  of 
carbon  with  some  other  substance,  the  resulting 
compound  not  being  an  acid  or  base.  —  Car'bureted, 
a.  Combined  with,  etc.  —  Car'burize,  -bu-rlz,  v.  t. 
To  combine  with,  etc.,  — said  of  mingling  volatile 
hydrocarbons  with  gas,  to  increase  its  illuminating 
power.  —  Car^uriza^tion,  n.  Act,  process,  or  result 
of,  etc.  —  Car'buretor,  n.  An  apparatus  to,  etc. 

Carbonari,  kar-bo-na're,  n.  pi.  Members  of  an  Ital¬ 
ian  secret  political  society.  [It.,  lit.  coal-men.] 

Carboy,  kiir'boi,  n.  A  large  glass  bottle,  inclosed  in 
basket-work.  [NGr.  caraboyia,  vitriol,  which  is  sold 
in  carboys.] 

Carbuncle,  kar'bun-kl,  n.  (Min.)  A  gem  of  a  deep 
red  color,  with  a  mixture  of  scarlet.  (Med.)  A  ma¬ 
lignant  boil.  [L.  carbvncidns,  a  small  coni,  gem, 
boil,  dim.  of  carbo.  a  (live)  coal.]  —  Car'buncled, 
-kid,  a.  Set  with  the  stone  called  carbuncle;  hav¬ 
ing  a  malignant  boil;  having  rod  or  inflamed  spots. 

—  Carbun'cular,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.;  red;  inflamed. 

Carcanet,  kiir'ka-net,  n.  A  chain  or  collar  of  jewels. 

[F.  carcan,  fr.  Armor,  kerchen,  breast,  bosom,  circle 
of  the  neck,  fr.  kelch,  circle,  ring;  perh.  s.  rt.  L. 
circus,  circle,  ring.] 

Carcass,  Carcase,  kiir'kas,  n.  The  dead  body  of  an 
animal;  corpse;  the  body,  in  contempt;  decayingre- 
mains,  ns  of  a  ship;  the  frame  of  a  thing,  unfinished 
or  without  ornament.  (Mil.)  A  vessel  holding  com¬ 
bustibles,  to  be  thrown  from  a  mortar.  [F.  carcasse , 
It.  careassci,  a  bomb,  shell  (shell  =  body),  corrupt, 
fr.  I,L.  tarcasius,  a  quiver.] 

Carcel  Lamp,  kiir'sel-Tamp.  A  lamp  in  which  the  oil 
is  raised  through  tubes  by  clock-work. 

Card,  kiird,  n.  A  piece  of 'pasteboard  or  thick  paper, 
for  various  uses;  a  published  note  of  statement,  ex¬ 
planation,  request,  etc.;  a  paper  on  which  the  points 
of  the  compass  are  marked.  —  v.  i.  To  play  at  cards; 
to  game.  [F.  carte ,  a  paper,  card,  fr.  L.  carta,  ear¬ 
lier  charta,  Gr.  chartes,  leaf  of  paper;  s.  rt.  chart.] 

—  On  the  cards.  Noted  for  consideration ;  possible. — 
Card'-board,  n.  Stiff  paper  or  pasteboard  for  making 
cards.  — case,  n.  A  case  for  visiting  cards.  — cat¬ 
alogue,  -log,  n.  A  catalogue,  as  of  books  in  a  library, 
having  each  item  upon  a  separate  card.  — table,  n. 
A  table  for  playing  cards  on. 

Card,  kiird,  n.  An  instrument  for  combing  wool  or 
flax,  or  for  cleaning  the  hair  of  animals.  —  v.  t.  To 
comb  with  a  card;  to  mix,  or  debase  by  mixing.  [F. 
carde,  LL.  cardits,  fr.  L.  carduus,  a  thistle,  car  ere, 
to  card  wool.]  —  Card'er,  n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Card'- 
ing-en/gine,  -machine',  n.  A  machine  for  comb¬ 
ing,  breaking,  and  cleansing  wool  or  cotton,  and 
forming  it  into  a  roll. 

Cardamihe.  kar'da-nun,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  con¬ 
taining  the  lady’s-smock,  cuckoo-flower,  meadow- 
cress,  etc.  [L.  cardamina.]  .  ,  A  , 

Cardamom,  karrda-mom,  n.  A  leguminous  plant  of 
the  East  Indies,  whose  seeds  are  used  in  medicine. 
[Gr.  kardamomon.] 

Cardiac,  kar'dY-ak,  -diacal,  -di'ak-1,  a.  (Anat.)  Pert, 
to  or  resembling  the  heart,  also  to  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  stomach.  Exciting  action  in  the  heart, 
through  the  medium  of  the  stomach.  —  Car'diac,  n. 
(Med.)  A  medicine  which  excites  action  in  the 
stomach,  and  animates  the  spirits;  a  cordial.  [Gr. 
kardiakos,  fr.  kardia,  the  heart.]  —  Car'diaFgy,  -dY- 
al'jY,  n.  Heartburn.  [Gr.  algos,  pain.]  —  Cardi'- 
tis,  n.  Inflammation  of  the  heart.  —  Cardiol'ogy, 
n.  (Anat.)  A  treatise  on,  etc.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.] 

—  Car'dioid,  -dY-oid,  n.  (Math.)  An  algebraic  curve, 
shaped  like  a  heart.  [Gr.  eidos,  shape.] 

Cardinal,  kiir'dY-nal,  a.  Of  fundamental  importance; 
preeminent;  chief;  principal.  —  n.  (Rom.  Cath. 
Church.)  One  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  the 
pope’s  council.  A  woman’s  short  cloak;  mulled  red 
wine.  [L.  cardinalis,  principal,  chief;  orig.  pert,  to 
the  hinge  of  a  door,  fr.  cardo,  a  hinge,  Gr.  kradao, 
I  swing.]  —  Cardinal  numbers.  The  numbers  1, 2, 3, 
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etc.,  in  distinction  from  first,  second,  third,  etc. 
which  arc  called  ordinal  numbers.  —  C.  points. 
(Geog.)  North  and  south,  east  and  west.  —  C.  vir¬ 
tues.  ( Antiq .)  Prudence,  justice,  temperance,  and 
fortitude.  —  Car'dinalate,  :at,  -ship,  n.  Office,  rank, 
etc.,  of  a  cardinal.  —  Car'dinal  bird.  A  bird  hav¬ 
ing  scarlet  plumage,  of  the  hue  of  a  cardinal’s  rohes. 
- flow'er,  n.  A  herbaceous  plant,  bearing  bril¬ 
liant  red  flowers. 

Cardoon,  kar-doon',  n.  A  salad  plant,  resembling  the 
artichoke.  [L.  car duus,  thistle.] 

Care,  kar,  n.  Charge  or  oversight,  implying  responsi¬ 
bility;  attention  or  heed;  caution;  solicitude;  watch¬ 
fulness;  burdensome  sense  of  responsibility ;  trou¬ 
ble;  the  object  of  attention  or  anxiety. — v.  L  [cared 
(kard),  caring.]  To  be  anxious  or  solicitous;  to  be 
concerned;  to  be  inclined  or  disposed.  [AS.  caru, 
cearu,  OS.  and  Goth,  kara ,  sorrow,  care,  fr.  Goth. 
karon,  to  sorrow;  not  s.  rt.  L.  cura,  care.]  —  Care'ful, 
-ful,  a.  Attentive  ;  thoughtful ;  cautious  ;  full  of 
care  or  solicitude.  —  Care 'fully,  adv.  —  Care'ful- 
ness,  n.  —  Care'less,  a.  Having  no  care;  inatten¬ 
tive  ;  negligent;  heedless;  unthinking;  free  from 
anxiety.  — _Care'lessly,  adv.  — Carelessness,  n. 

Careen,  ka-ren',  v.  t.  (Naut.)  To  heave  on  one  side, 
as  a  ship,  to  calk,  repair,  cleanse,  etc.  —  v.  i.  To  in¬ 
cline  to  one  side.  [OF.  came,  carene,  L.  carina, 
keel  of  a  ship.]  —  Careen'age,  n.  Place  where,  etc. ; 
cost  of,  etc. 

Career,  ka-rer',  n.  A  race-course  ;  rapidity  of  mo¬ 
tion  ;  a  race  ;  course  of  proceeding  ;  procedure.  — 
v.  i.  [careered  (-rerd'),  careering.]  To  move 
rapidly.  [F.  carriere,  a  road,  place  for  horseback 
exercise,  OF.  cariere ,  a  road,  fr.  carier ,  to  carry  in 
acar.  See  Car.] 

Careful,  Careless,  etc.  See  under  Care. 

Caress,  ka-res',  v.  t.  [caressed  (-rest'),  caressing.] 
To  treat  with  fondness,  affection,  or  kindness;  to 
fondle. — n.  Act  of  endearment.  [F.  caresse,  fr.  LL. 
carltia,  dearness,  fr.  L.  carus,  dear,  Skr.  kam,  to  love; 
s.  rt.  charity,  amorous.]  —  Cares'singly,  adv. 

Caret,  ka'ret,  n.  (Print.)  A  mark  [A]  indicating 
something  omitted,  either  interlined  above,  or  in¬ 
serted  in  the  margin.  [L.,  there  is  wanting,  fr.  ca- 
rere,  to  want.] 

Cargo,  kiir'go,  n. ;  pi.  Car'goes,  -goz.  The  lading  or 
freight  of  a  ship.  [Sp.  cargo,  carga,  burden,  load, 
fr.  cargare,  to  load,  charge.] 

Caribou,  kfir'Y-boo,  n.  The  American  reindeer.  [Can¬ 
adian  name.] 

Caricature,  kftr'Y-ka-choor/,  n.  The  exaggeration  of 
that  which  is  characteristic;  a  picture  or  description 
in  which  peculiarities  are  so  exaggerated  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  ridiculous. — v.t.  [-tured  (-chdord'),  -Tur¬ 
ing.]  To  make  a  caricature  of.  [It.  caricatvra,  a 
satirica1  picture,  fr.  caricare,  to  load,  burden,  blame, 
LL.  car:  are,  to  load  a  car.  See  Car.]  —  Car'ica- 
tur'ist,  n.  One  who,  etc. 

Caries,  ka'rY-ez,  n.  (Med.)  An  ulceration  of  bone. 
[L.,  rottenness.]  —  Ca'rious,  -rY-us, «.  Affected  with, 
etc.  —  Carios'ity,  -tY,  n.  Caries. 

Carinate,  k&r'Y-nat,  -nated,  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like 
the  keel  of  a  ship.  [L,  carina- 
tus,  fr.  carina ,  keel.] 

Cariole.  See  under  Car. 

Carl,  kiirl,  n.  A  rude,  rustic, 
rough  man  ;  a  kind  of  hemp. 

[AS.  carl,  Ic.  kar},  man,  G.  keel, 

Carline,  ^  kar'lin,  Car'ling,  n.  Carinated  leaf. 

( Naut .)  A  timber,  ranging  fore  and  aft,  from  one 
deck  beam  to  another,  directly  over  the  keel,  serving 
as  a  foundation  for  the  body  of  the  ship.  [F.  car- 
lingue,  Sp.,  Pg.,  audit .  carlinga.] 

Carmelite,  kar'mel-Tt,  n.  A  monk  of  the  order  of 
Mount  Carmel,  Syria;  a  kind  of  pear. 

Carminative,  kiir-min'a-tiv,  a.  Expelling  wind  from 
the  body;  warming.  —  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  tend¬ 
ing  to  expel  wind,  or  to  remedy  colic  and  flatulen¬ 
cies.  [L.  carminare,  to  card,  hence,  cleanse.] 

Carmine,  kar'mln,  n.  A  pigment  of  crimson  color, 
prepared  from  cochineal.  [F.  and  Sp.  carmin, 
contr.  fr.  Sp.  carmesin,  crimson,  fr.  Cannes,  cochi¬ 
neal;  Ar.  qirrniz,  crimson.] 

Carnage,  kiir'nej,  n.  The  flesh  of  slain  animals; 
slaughter;  massacre;  havoc.  fF.,  fr.  L.  caro,  caniis, 
Gr.  kreas,  Skr.  kravya ,  raw  flesh;  s.  rt.  carcass,  car¬ 
rion,  charnel,  crude.]  —  Car'nal,  a.  Pert,  to  flesh; 
fleshly;  sensual;  given  to  sensual  indulgence;  lust¬ 
ful;  lecherous;  libidinous.  [L.  carnalis,  fr.  caro.] 
—  Car'nali3t,  n.  One  given  to  sensuality.  —  Car- 


nal'ity,  n.  Sensuality.  —  Car'nalize,  -Tz,  v.  t.  [-nal- 
iZF.n  (-nal-Tzd),  -jzing.]  To  make  carnal. —  Car'- 
nally,  adv.  —  Car'nal-mind'ed,  a.  Worldly-minded. 

—  Car'nary,  -na-rY,  n.  A  vault  or  crypt  of  a  church, 
containing  human  remains;  a  charnel-house. —  Car 
na'tion,  n.  Flesh-color.  (Paint.)  That  part  of  a 
picture  which  represents  undraped  flesh.  (Bot.) 
A  species  of  clove-pink.  [F.,  fr.  L.  camatio,  flesh¬ 
iness,  fr.  caro.]  —  Car'neous,  -us,  a.  Consisting  of, 
or  like,  flesh. — Car'ney,  -nY,  n.  (Far.)  A  disease 
of  horses,  in  which  the  mouth  is  so  furred  that  they 
cannot  cat.  [L.  carncus.]  —  Car'niflca'tion,  n.  A 
turning  to  flesh.  —  Car'nify,  -fi,  v.  i.  To  form  flesh.  — 
Carniv'ora,  -o-ra,  n.  pi.  An  order  of  animals  which 
subsist  on  flesh.  [L.  carnivorus,  flesh-eating,  fr.  vo- 
rare,  to  devour.]  —  Carniv'orous,  -rus,  o.  Flesh¬ 
eating. —  Carnos'ity.  -nos-Y-tY,  n.  A  fleshy  excres¬ 
cence;  fleshiness.  —  Caruncle,  kSr-un'kl,  n.  ( Anat .) 
A  small  fleshy  excrescence.  (Bot.)  An  appendage 
at  tlie  hilum  or  scar  of  a  seed.  (Zool.)  A  naked 
fleshy  excrescence  on  a  bird’s  head.  [L.  caruncula, 
dim.  of  caro.]  —  Carun'cular,  -culate,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  formed  like,  etc. 

Carnelian.  See  Cornelian. 

Carnival,  kar'nY-val,  n.  A  festival  celebrated  before 
Lent.  [F .  carnaval.  It.  carnovale,  camevale,  fr.  L. 
caro,  carnis,  flesh,  and  levare,  to  lighten,  mitigate; 
not  fr.  L.  vale,  farewell.] 

Carob,  k&r'ob,  n.  A  leguminous  evergreen  tree,  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  [Ar.  k hurrah.] 

Carol,  k&r'ol,  n.  A  songof  joy  or  mirth;  a  lay;  a  de¬ 
votional  song.  —  V.  t.  [CAROLED  (-old), -OLING.]  To 
celebrate  in  song.  — v.  i.  To  sing  in  joy  or  festivity; 
warble.  [OF.  carole,  a  sort  of  dance,  carolle,  a  Christ¬ 
mas  song,  Armor,  koroll,  a  dance,  Corn,  carol,  a 
choir,  concert,  W.  carol,  a  song,  fr.  caroli,  to  carol, 
also  coroli,  to  move  in  a  circle,  to  dance,  fr.  cor,  a 
circle,  choir.] 

Carotid,  ka-rot'id,  n.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  2  large  ar¬ 
teries  conveying  blood  to  the  head.—  Carot'id,  -idal, 
a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  [Gr.  karotides,  fr.  karos,  sleep, 
torpor,  the  ancients  believing  that  stoppage  of  their 
circulation  caused  sleep.] 

Carouse,  ka-rowz',  v.  i.  [caroused  (-rowzd'),  ca¬ 
rousing.]  To  drink  abundantly.  —  v.t.  To  drink 
freely  or  jovially. —  n.  A  drinking  match  or  season 
of  carousal.  [F.  carous,  Sp.  caraos,  fr.  G.  garaus, 
adv.,  lit.  right  out,  i.  e.,  the  instant  emptying  of  a 
bumper,  fr.  gar,  completely,  and  aus,  out.] — Ca- 
rous'al,  n.  A  jovial  feast;  banquet;  merry  making. 

—  Carous 'er,  n. 

Carp,  kiirp,  v.  i.  To  censure,  cavil,  or  find  fault,  esp. 
without  reason.  [Ic.  and  Sw.  karpa,  to  boast, 
wrangle.]  —  Carp'er,  n. 

Carp,  kiirp,  n.  A  family  of  soft-finned,  fresh-water 
fishes.  [D.  karper,  Dan. 
karpe ,  S  w .  karp,  F.  carpe, 

LL.  and  Sp.  carpa.] 

Carpal.  See  under  Carpus. 

Carpel,  kar'pel,  n.  (Bot.) 

A  simple  pistil,  or  one  of 
the  parts  of  a  compound 
pistil.  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  Gr. 

Tcarpos,  fruit.]  —  Car' 
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polite,  -po-lit,  n.  A  petrified  fruit.  [Gr.  lithos,  stone.] 

—  Car'pology,  -j  Y,  n.  The  branch  of  botany  treat¬ 
ing  of  seeds  and  fruit.  [Gr.  logos ,  discourse.]  — 
Carpoph'agous,  -pof'a-gus,  a.  Subsisting  on  fruit; 
fruit-eating.  [Gr.  phagein ,  to  eat.] 

Carpenter,  kar'pen-ter,  n.  A  worker  in  timber;  a 
framer  and  builder  of  houses,  ships,  etc.  [OF.  car- 
pentier,  LL.  carpentarius,  fr.  carpentare,  to  work  in 
timber,  esp.  in  carriage-making.  See  Car.]  —  Car'- 
pentry,  -trY,  n.  Art  of  cutting,  framing,  and  join¬ 
ing  timber  ;  timbers  connected  by  being’ framed  to¬ 
gether,  etc. 

Carpet,  kar'pet,n.  A  heavy  fabric  for  covering  floors. 

—  v.t.  To  cover  with,  etc.  [OF.  carpite,  fr.  char- 
pie,  lint;  LL.  carpeta,  carpita,  thick  cloth,  dim.  of 
carpia,  lint,  fr.  L.  carpere,  to  pluck,  pull  in  pieces.] 

—  Carpet  knight.  One  who  has  not  known  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  field. —  On  the  carpet.  Under  consid¬ 
eration;  subject  of  deliberation.  —  Car 'pet-bag,  n. 
A  traveling-bag,  —  orig.  made  of  carpet.  —  Car'pet- 
ing,  n.  Materials  for  carpets;  carpets  in  general. 

Carphology,  kar-fol'o-jY,  n.  (Med.)  A  delirious  pick¬ 
ing  at  Ded-clothes,  etc.,  —  an  alarming  symptom 
in  acute  diseases  ;  floccillation.  [Gr.  karpos,  tiling 
plucked,  and  legein,  to  pick.] 

Carpolite,  Carpology,  etc.  See  under  Carpel. 

Carpus,  kar'pus,  n.  That  part  of  the  skeleton  form- 
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ing  the  wrist,  consisting  of  s  l)ones,  in  ‘J  rows.  [XL., 
fr.  Gr.  karpos,  wrist.]  -  Car'pal,  a.  Fort,  to,  etc. 

Carrack.  See  Cak.u  k. 

Carrageen,  khr-ra-gen',  -rigeen',  n.  A  kind  of  sea¬ 
weed,  used  for  jellies,  etc. ;  Irisli  moss. 

Carriage,  Carrier,  etc.  See  under  Cah. 

Carrion,  kir'rl-un,  n.  Dead  and  putrefying  flesh.  — 
a.  Pert,  to,  or  feeding  on,  etc.  [OF.  cdroigne,  char- 
oigne ,  LL.  caronia,  a  carcass,  fr.  L.  caro,  flesh.  See 
Carnage.] 

Carrom,  k&r'um,  n.  ( Billiard s.)  The  act  of  hitting 
two  balls  at  once_with  the  ball  struck  by  the  cue. 

Carronade,  k&r-un-ad',  n.  A  short  cannon,  formerly 
used  on  ships.  [Fr.  iron  works  at  Carron,  Scotland!] 

Carrot,  k&r'ut,  n.  A  plant  having  an  esculent  root. 
[L.  carota. ]  —  Car'roty,  -Y,  a.  Like  a  carrot  in  color; 
reddish-yellow. 

Carry,  Cart,  Carter,  etc.  See  under  Car. 

Carte,  kart,  n.  A  thrust  at  the  inside  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  in  fencing.  [F.  quarte,  fr.  L.  quar- 
tus,  fourth.] 

Carte,  kart,  n.  A  bill  of  fare  at  a  hotel.  [F.,  a  card.  See 
Card.]  —  Carte-blanche,  -bliixsh,  n.  A  blank  paper, 
signed,  to  be  filled  up  as  the  holder  pleases;  uncon¬ 
ditional  terms;  unlimited  authority.  [F. ;  blanche , 
white.]  —  C.  -de-visite,  de-ve-zet',  n.  A  photographic 
picture  of  the  size  of  a  visiting  card.  [F.]  —  Cartel, 
kiir-tel'  or  kiir'tel,  n.  (Mil.)  A  writing  or  agreement 
between  belligerents,  as  for  exchange  of  prisoners. 
rF.  and  Sp.,  It.  curtello,  dim.  of  It.  and  L.  carta. 
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See  Card.] —  Cartel ,  or  cartel-ship.  A  ship  employed 
in  exchanging  prisoners,  or  in  negotiating  with  an 
enemy.  —  Cartography,  n.  Art  of  making  charts 
or  maps.  [Gr.  chartes,  leaf  of  paper,  and  gra/>hein, 
to  write.]  —  Car'ton,  n.  Pasteboard;  cardboard;  a 
box  of,  etc.  [F.] —Cartoon,  -toon',  n.  (Paint.)  A 
design  on  strong  paper,  to  be  painted  in  fresco.  A 
colored  design  for  mosaic,  tapestry,  etc.  [It.  cartone , 
aug.  of  L.  carta.)  —  Car'tulary,  -la-rl,  n.  A  register- 
book  of  a  monastery,  etc.;  a  keeper  of  eccl.  records. 
[LL.  chartula ,  a  document,  dim.  of  L.  charta,  carta.) 

Cartesian,  kar-te'zhan,  a.  Pert,  to  the  French  philos¬ 
opher  DesCartes,  or  to  his  philosophy. — n.  A  fol¬ 
lower  of,  etc. 

Carthusian,  ktir-thoo'zhan,  n.  One  of  a  religious  or¬ 
der  named  fr.  Chartreux,  France.  —  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Cartilage,  kar'tt-lej,  n.  (Anat.)  A  smooth,  whitish, 
elastic  substance;  gristle.  [F.;  L.  eartilago.)  —  Car'- 
tilag'inous,  -lay'Y-nus,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  etc. 

Cartouche,  kiir-toosh'.w.  (Arch.)  A  scroll-shaped  tab¬ 
let;  a  modillion.  (Mil.)  A  case  of  paper,  etc.,  hold¬ 
ing  a  charge  for  a  fire-arm;  the  box  containing  the 
charge;  a  case  filled  with  balls,  to  be  shot  from  a 
cannon;  a  soldier’s  ticket  of  leave  or  dismission.  [F., 
fr.  It.  cartoccio ,  a  roll  of  paper,  cartridge,  fr.  It.  and 
L.  carta,  paper.  See  Card.]  —  Car'tridge,  -trij,  n. 
(Mil.)  A  case  of  paper,  pasteboard,  etc.,  containing 
a  charge  for  a  fire-arm.  [Orig.  cartrage ,  corrupt,  of 
F.  cartouche.)  —  Plank  cartridge.  A  cartridge  with¬ 
out  a  ball.  —  Car'tridge-bag,  n.  A  bag  containing 
the  charge  for  a  cannon.  —  -box,  n.  A  case  for  car¬ 
tridges.  — paper,  n.  A  thick  kind  of  paper. 

Caruncle,  etc.  See  under  Carnage. 

Carve,  kilrv,  v.  t.  [carved  (karvd),  carving.]  To 
cut,  as  wood,  stone,  etc.,  in  a  decorative  manner; 
to  shape  by  cutting;  to  cut  into  pieces;  to  distribute 
or  apportion  to.  —  v.  i.  To  exercise  the  trade  of  a 
carver;  to  cut  up  meat.  [AS.  ccorfun ,  D.  kerven, 
Dan.  karve;  s.  rt.  grace.)  —  Carv'er,  n.  —  Carv'ing. 
?>.  Act  or  art  of,  etc.;  device  or  figure  carved. 

Carvel.  See  under  Caravel. 

Caryates,  ka-rY-a'tez,  -atides,  -at'Y-ilez,  v. pi.  (Arch.) 
Figures  of  women,  serving  as  columns  to  support 
entablatures.  [L.  Cargates,  Gr.  Karuatides,  women 
of  Caryte,  priestesses  of  Diana.]  —  Caryat'ic,  -at'id, 
a.  Of!  or  pert,  to,  etc. 

Cascabel,  kas'ka-bel,  n.  That  part  of  a  cannon  back 
of  the  base-ring.  See  Cannon.  [L.  scabellum,  a 
castanet.] 

Cascade,  kus-kad', n.  A  waterfall.  [F.;  It.  cascnta, 
waterfall,  fr.  cascare,  to  fall,fr.  L.  casare,  to  toft.er, 
fr.  cadere,  to  fall.] 

Cascarilla,  kas-ka-ril'la,  n.  A  plant  of  Jamaica, 
whose  bark  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic.  [Sp.,  dim. 
of  cascara,  peel,  bark.] 

Case,  kas,  n.  A  covering,  box,  or  sheath:  that  which 
incloses  or  contains;  quantity  contained  in  a  box. 
(Print.)  A  frame  subdivided  into  “  boxes  ”  to  hold 
type  for  the  compositor.  —  v.  t.  [cased  (kast),  ca¬ 
sing.]  To  cover  with  or  put  in  a  case.  [F.  caisse , 
OF.  casse,  L.  capsa,  receptacle,  box,  cover,  fr.  capere. 


Casemate. 

A  B,  Casemate.  A  gun  at  B 
would  fire  through  the  em¬ 
brasure  in  the  wall ;  a  gun 
at  C  would  fire  en  barbette ,  or 
over  the  parapet.  D,  a  para¬ 
pet;  E,  scarp-wall,  the  outer 
face  of  which  is  the  scarp; 
a  b ,  terre-plein. 


to  contain,  hold;  s.  rt.  cash,  clt use . ]  —  Cas'ing,  n. 
Act  of  covering  any  object  with  a  thin  substance* 
an  outside  covering.  —  Case'-knife,  -nlf,  «.  A  large 
table  knife,  —  formerly  kept  in  a  case. — shot,  n. 
(Mil.)  A  case  containing  small  projectiles,  —  worm, 
-werm.n.  A  grub  or  worm  that  makes  itself  a  case; 
caddis-worm.  —  Case'harden,  -hiir-dn,  v.  t.  To  hard¬ 
en,  as  iron,  by  converting  the  surface  into  steel.— 
-hardened,  -dend,  p.  a.  Having  the  surface  con¬ 
verted  into  steel;  hence,  impervious  to  pity,  shame, 
etc.  —  Case'ment,  n.  A  hinged  window  case  or 
frame;  a  hollow  molding.  [Abbrev.  fr.  encasement, 
fr.  OF.  encasser,  to  incase,  inclose.] 

Case,  kas,  n.  That  which  falls,  comes,  or  happens;  an. 
event;  circumstance;  a  particular  instance;  situa¬ 
tion;  state;  plight;  a  state  of  facts  involving  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  discussion,  esp.  a  cause  in  court.  (Gram.) 
The  form  of  nouns,  indicating  their  relations  to  the 
sentence.  [F.  cas,  fr.  L.  casus,  a  fall,  accident,  case, 
fr.  cadere,  to  fall;  s.  rt.  casual,  casuist,  etc.] 

Caseine,  ka'se-in,  n.  (Chem.)  The  curd  or  coagula- 
ble  part  of  milk;  the  basis  of  cheese.  [L.  caseus, 
cheese.]  —  Ca'seoua,  -se-us,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like, 
cheese. 

Casemate,  kas'mat,  n. 

(Fort.)  A  bomb-proof 
Chamber  from  which 
cannon  may  be  fired 
through  embrasures. 

[F.;  It.  casamatta,  fr. 
cas  a,  a  house,  and 
matta,  mad,  foolish.] 

—  Case'mated.  a. 

Furnished  w  i  t  u ,  or 
built  like,  etc. 

Casern,  ka'zern,  n.  A 
lodging  for  soldiers  in 
garrison  towns;  bar¬ 
racks.  [It.  casu,  house, 
cottage.] 

Cash,  kasli,  n.  Coin  or 
specie,  —  also  bank¬ 
notes  or  paper  con¬ 
vertible  into  money;  a  Chinese  copper  coin,  perfo¬ 
rated  and  strung  on"  a  thread,  worth  about  one  tenth 
of  a  cent.  —  y.t.  [cashed  (kashd),  cashing.]  To 
turn  into  cash;  exchange  for  money.  [F.  cause,' u, 
box  (to  keep  money  in),  fr.  L.  capsa.  See  Case.]  — 
Cash'-book,  n.  A  book  in  which  to  register  money 

received  or  paid. - boy,  -girl,  n.  A  messenger  in  a 

store,  to  carry  money  from  salesmen  to  cashier,  pro¬ 
cure  change,  etc. —  Cash  balance.  (Book-keeping.) 
The  amount  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  cash  account. 

—  C.  price.  The  price  at  which  a  thing  will  be  sold 
for  immediate  payment,  —  opp.  to  the  price  if  sold 
on  credit.  —  C.  sales.  Sales  made  for  ready  money; 
stocks  sold  for  delivery  on  the  day  of  transaction.  — ■ 
Cashier,  -er',  n.  One  in  charge  of  the  money,  ac¬ 
counts,  payments,  etc.,  in  a  bank,  etc.;  a  cash-keep, er. 

Cashew,  ka-shoo',  n.  A  South  American  tree  of  the 
sumac  family.  [F.  acajou ,  corrupt,  of  ucajaiba,  the 
Brazilian  mime.] 

Cashier,  kash-er',  v.  t.  [cashiered  (-erd'),  cashier¬ 
ing.]  To  dismiss  from  an  office  or  place  of  trust, 
by  annulling  the  commission  of;  to  discard  from 
service  or  from  society.  [G.  cassiren,  to  cashier,  fr. 
F.  casser,  to  break,  burst,  fr.  L.  cassare,  to  bring  to 
nothing,  annul,  fr.  cassus,  empty.]  —  Cassa'tion,  n. 
Act  of  annulling. —  Court  of  cassation.  The  high¬ 
est  court  of  appeal  in  France. 

Cashmere,  kash'mer,  n.  A  kind  of  shawl,  orig.  made 
in  Cashmere,  in  Asia;  a  woolen  stuff  imitating  true 
cashmere. —  Cashmeret',  n.  A  kind  of  ladies’  dress 
goods,  in  imitation  of,  etc. 

Cashoo.  Same  as  Cateciiu. 

Casino,  ka-se'no,  n.  A  small  country  house;  a  club¬ 
house.  [It.,  dim.  of  casa,  house.]  — Cassino,-se'no, 
n.  A  game  at  cards. 

Cask,  kdsk,  n.  A  close  vessel  for  liquids,  made  of 
staves,  hoops,  etc.;  quantity  contained  in  a  cask. 
[Sp.  casco,  a  skull,  coat  (of  an  onion),  cask,  helmet.] 

—  Casque.  Cask,  kask,  n.  A  piece  of  defensive  ar¬ 
mor  for  the  head  and  neck  ;  a  helmet.  [F.  casque, 
Sp.  casco.) 

Casket,  kask'et,  n.  A  small  chest  or  box,  for  jewels, 
etc. ;  a  coffin.  [Corrupt,  fr.  F.  cassette,  small  chest, 
dim.  of  casse.  See  Case  and  Cash.] 

Cassada.  Same  as  Cassava. 

Cassation.  See  under  Cashier. 

Cassava,  kas'sa-va,  n.  (Pot.)  A  species  of  manihot, 
yielding  tapioca.  [Haytion  kasaJbi. } 


sun,  ctlbe,  full  ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  Unger  or  ink.  then.  boNbo.v,  chair,  get. 
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Casse  paper,  kas'se-pa'per,  n.  Broken  paper;  the  out¬ 
side  quires  of  a  ream.  [F .  papier  casse.] 

Cassia,  kash'a,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  including  senna;  a  species  of  laurel.  (Com.) 
The  cheaper  kinds  of  cinnamon.  [L. ;  Gr.  kasia , 
Ileb.  qctsi'oth,  cassia-bark,  fr.  qatsa ,  to  cut,  the 
bark  being  cut  or  peeled  off.] 

Cassidony,  kas'sY-do-nY,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  cot- 
tonweed,  cudweed,  or  goldy-locks;  also,  of  French 
lavender.  [Fr.  C halcedon,  in  Bithynia.] 

Cassimere,  kas'sY-mer,  n.  A  twilled  woolen  cloth,  for 
men’s  garments.  [Corrupt,  of  cashmere .] 

Cassiterite.  kas-sit'er-Tt.  n.  Oxide  of  tin,  — the  ordi¬ 
nary  tin  ore.  [Gr.  kassiteros,  tin.] 

Cassius,  kash'Y-us,  w.  A  purple  pigment,  obtained 
from  chloride  of  gold.  [Discoverer’s  name.] 

Cassock,  kas'sok,  ?i.  ( Eccl .)  A  clergyman’s  garment, 
worn  under  the  surplice  or  gown.  [F.  cosaque,  cas¬ 
sock,  It.  ccisacca,  a  great  coat,  fr.  casa,  house.] 
Cassowary,  kas'so-wa-rY,  n.  A  bird  of  Java,  resem¬ 
bling  the  ostrich.  [Malay  kassuwaris.] 

Cast,  hast,  v.  t.  [cast,  casting.]  To  send  or  drive 
from  by  force;  to  throw,  fling,  impel;  to  direct,  or 
turn,  as  the  sight;  to  throw  on  the  ground,  as  in 
wrestling;  to  overcome  ;  to  throw  oft,  or  shed;  to 
compute,  reckon;  to  make  to  preponderate;  to  form, 
by  pouring  liquid  metal  into  a  mold;  to  found;  to 
distribute,  as  the  parts  of  a  play  among  actors.  —  v.  i. 
To  revolve  in  the  mind;  to  receive  form  or  shape; 
to  warp.  ( Naut .)  To  fall  off,  so  as  to  bring  the 
ship’s  side  to  the  wind.  — n.  Act  of  casting;  a  throw; 
thing  thrown;  distance  through  which  any  thing  is 
thrown;  a  chance  or  venture;  act  of  casting  in  a 
mold;  form  into  which  any  thingis  cast  or  molded; 
thing  cast  in  a  mold;  manner  of  appearance;  assign¬ 
ment  of  actors’  parts  in  a  play;  company  of  actors  to 
whom  the  parts  are  assigned;  a  motion  or  turn,  as 
of  the  eye  ;  look  ;  glance  ;  squint.  [Ic.  and  Sw. 
kast  a ,  Dan.  kaste,  to  throw,  fr.  Ic.  kostr,  kos,  a  pile, 
heap.]  —  To  cast  aside.  To  dismiss,  reject.  —  To  c. 
await.  To  reject,  lavish.  —  To  c.  down.  To  deject 
or  depress.  —  To  c.  off.  (Naut.)  To  loose,  or  untie. 
—  To  c.  one's  self  on.  To  resign  or  yield  one’s  self 
without  reserve. —  To  c.  in  the  teeth.  To  upbraid, 
twit.  —  To  c.  up.  To  compute  or  reckon;  to  eject  or 
vomit.  -  Cast'er,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  a  phial  or  cruet 
for  table  condiments,  or  stand  containing  them ;  a 
swiveled  wheel  on  which  furniture  is  rolled.  — 
Cast'ing,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  thing  cast  in  a  mold;  the 
warping  of  a  board.  —  Cast'ing-net,  n.  A  fishing 
net  which  is  cast  and  drawn.  —  C-  voice,  C.  vote. 
Vote  of  a  presiding  officer,  determining  the  ques¬ 
tion,  when  the  votes  of  the  house  are  equally  di¬ 
vided.  —  Cast 'away,  n.  An  abandoned  person;  a 
reprobate.  —  Cast'off,  a.  Laid  aside;  disused. 
Castanea,  kas-ta'ne-a,  n.  A  genus  of  trees,  including 
the  chestnut  tree.  [L.;  Gr.  kastanon,  a  chestnut.] 
Castanet,  kas'ta-net,  n.  A  noise-making  instrument 
composed  of  spoon-shaped  shells  of  ivory  or  wood, 
clapped  together  by  the  fingers.  [Sp.  castaneta ,  fr. 
L.  castanea,  the  shape  resembling  that  of  chestnuts.] 
Caste,  kast,  n.  One  of  the  hereditary  social  classes  in 
India;  a  separate  and  fixed  order  or  class  of  society. 
[IJg-  casta,  a  race,_fr.  casto,  L.  castvs,  pure,  chaste.] 
Castigate,  kas'tY-gat,  v.  t.  To  punish  by  stripes,  cor¬ 
rect,  chastise.  [L.  castigare ,  fr.  castus,  pure,  and 
agere,  to  move,  i.  c.,  to  keep  pure;  s.  rt.  chasten.']  — 
Castiga' tion,  n.  Punishment  by,  etc.  —  Cas'tiga- 
tor,  -ter,  n.  —  Cas'tigatory,  -to-rT,  a.  Tending  to 
correction;  punitive. _ 

Castile  Soap,  kas'tel-sop.  A  hard  soap,  made  with 
olive  oil  and  soda,  orig.  in  Castile,  Spain. 

Castle,  kas'l,  n.  A  fortified  residence,  esp.  of  a  prince 
or  noblenrun  ;  a  fortress  ;  a  piece  in  the  game  of 
chess.  — v.  t.  In  chess,  to  cover  with  a  castle,  —  said 
of  the  king,  when  neither  piece  has  been  previously 
moved,  and  the  king  has  not  been  in  check.  —  v.  i. 
In  chess,  to  cover  the  ki>ng  with  a  castle.  [AS.  cas- 
tel,  L.  castellum,  dim.  of  castrum,  a  camp,  fortified 
place.]  —  Castle  in  the  air,  or  in  Spain.  A  visionary 
project;  a  scheme  with  no  solid  foundation.  —  CasA- 
tle-builder,  -bild'er,  n.  One  who  builds  castles  in 
the  air;  a  visionary. — guard,  -ward,  n.  The  guard 
which  defends  a  castle;  a  tax  on  dwellings  near  a 
castle;  a  feudal  tenure,  obliging  the  tenant  to  per¬ 
form  service.  -  Castellan,  kas'tel-an,  n.  A  gov¬ 
ernor  or  constable  of  a  castle.  —  Cas'tellany,  -nY, 
v.  The  lordship  belonging  to  a  castle.  —  CaB'tel- 
lated,  a.  Adorned  with  turrets  and  battlements, 
like  a  castle.  —  Castrametation,  kas'tra-me-ta'shun, 
n.  (Nil.)  Art  or  act  of  encamping;  laying  out  of  a 


Ancient  Castle. 


1,  moat;  2,  draw-bridge; 
3,  wicket;  4,  sallyport;  5, 
portcullis;  (j,  outer  walls; 
7,  parapet;  8,  rampart;  !(, 
loop-holes;  10,  escutch¬ 
eon  ;  11,  bulwark;  12,  sen¬ 
tinel;  13,  magazine;  14,  a 


cell ;  15,  donjon  or  keep; 
1(>,  barracks  ;  17,  barba- 
can  ;  18,  watchman  ;  19, 
turret;  20,  chapel;  21, 
belfry;  22,  state  court;  23, 
merlons  ;  24,  embra¬ 
sures. 


camp.  [L.  metari,  to  measure,  survey.]  —  Castren'- 
sian,  -slian,  a.  Pert,  to  a  camp. 

Castor.  See  Castei:,  under  Cast. 

Castor,  kas'ter,  n.  A  genus  of  animals,  including  the 
beaver:  a  substance  of  penetrating  smell  and  bitter 
taste,  found  in  the  inguinal  sacs  of  the  beaver;  a 
hat,  esp.  one  made  of  beaver’s  fur;  a  heavy  broad¬ 
cloth.  [I..;  Gr.  kast  or,  Per.  khaz,  a  beaver;  Malay 
and  Skr.  kasturi,  musk.] — Cas'tor-oil.  The  oil  of 
a  West  Indian  plant, — a  cathartic.  [Prob.  fr.  L. 
castoreum,  a  medicine  made  fr.  the  substance  in  the 
beaver’s  inguinal  sacs.] 

Castor  and  Pollux,  kas'tCr-and-pol'luks.  (Meteor.) 
An  electrical  phenomenon,  thought  to  portend  a 
cessation  of  a  storm.  See  Corposant. 

Castrate,  kas'trat,  r.  t.  To  deprive  of  the  testicles, 
emasculate,  geld.  [L.  castrare  ;  Skr.  castra,  a  knife.] 

—  Castra'tion,  v.  Act  of,  etc. 

Castrel,  kas'trel,  Kes'trel,  n.  A  hawk  resembling  the 
sparrow-hawk.  [F.  cresserelle,  quercelle,  prob.  fr.  L. 
circuire,  to  go  round.] 

Castrensian.  See  under  Castle. 

Casual,  kazh'u-al,  a.  Happening  without  design ; 
coming  without  regularity;  accidental;  incidental; 
occasional.  [L.  casus,  a  fall,  accident.  See  Case.] 

—  Cas'ually,  adv.—  Cas'ualty,  n.  That  which,  etc.; 
an  accident;  death;  misfortune.  —  Cas'ualism,  -izm, 
71.  The  doctrine  that  all  things  occur  by  chance.  — 
Cas'uist,  -u-ist,  n.  One  who  studies  and  resolves 
cases  of  conscience.  —  Casuist'ic,  -ical,  «.  Pert,  to 
cases  of  conscience,  or  of  doubtful  propriety. — Cas'- 
uistry,  -rY,  n.  Science  of  determining  the'  right  or 
wrong  of  acts  and  opinions  of  doubtful  propriety. 

Cat,  kat,  n.  (Zool.)  A  well-known  domestic  animal. 
(Naut.)  A  ship  having  narrow  stern,  projecting 
quarters,  and  deep  waist  ;  tackle  to  draw  an  anchor 
up  to  the  cat-head.  A  double  tripod;  a  game  at  ball; 
a  kind  of  whip.  —v.  t.  (Naut.)  To  bring  up  to  the 
cat-head,  as  an  anchor.  [AS.,  Ir..  and  Ga.  cat,  Ic. 
kottr,  D.  and  Dan.  kat,  F.  chat,  Sp.  gato,  It.  gaito. 
Late  L.  cat  us,  Ar.  qitt.) —  Cat'amount,  n.  A  species 
of  panther  found  in  the  northern  United  States. — 
Cat'erwaul,  -er-wawl,  v.  i.  To  cry  as  cats  in  rutting 
time.  —  Cat'gut,  n.  Cord,  esp.  strings  for  musical  in¬ 
struments,  made  from  the  intestines  of  animals,  esp. 
of  sheep;  a  kind  of  canvas,  with  wide  interstices. — 
Cat'kin,?i.  (Bot.)  An  ament;  a  kind 
of  inflorescence,  consisting  of  overlap¬ 
ping  scales.  —  Cat'like,  'a.  Stealthy  ; 
noiseless. —  Cat 'ling,  n.  A  little  cat; 
moss,  like  cat’s  hair,  growing  about 
trees;  catgut.  (Surg.)  A  double-edged, 
sharp-pointed  dismembering  knife.  — 

Cat'bird,  n.  An  American  bird  of  the , 
thrush  family.  — boat,  n.  A  small  sail¬ 
boat,  with  one  sail  on  a  mast  close  to 
the  bows.  —  -call,  -pipe,  n.  A  squeaking  instru¬ 
ment,  to  interrupt  play  at  theaters. — fish,  n.  A 
large  voracious  fish  of  the  arctic  seas  ;  also,  an 
American  fresh-water  fish. — har'ping,  -har/pin,  n. 
(Naut.)  A  rope  or  iron  leg,  to  brace  in  the  shrouds 
of  the  lower  masts  behind  the  yards.  — head,  n. 
(Naut.)  A  timber  projecting  froni  ,the  bow  of  a  ship, 


Catkin. 
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through  which  ropes  pass  to  raise  the  anchor.  — 
-hole,  n.  (Naut.)  One  of  two  holes  astern,  to  pass 
hawsers  through. — mint,  -nip,  n.  {Hot.)  A  strong- 
scented  plant,  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  and  of 
which  cats  are  fond. — nap,  n.  A  short  Bleep.— 
-o’-nine-tails,  n.  A  whip  with  nine  lashes. — stick, 
n.  A  club  used  in  the  game  of  ball  called  cat. — 
Cat’s'cradle.  n.  A  game  played  by  children,  with  a 
string  about  the  fingers.  [Prop,  cratch-cradle ,  q.  v. 
under  Ckatch.]  —  -eye,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of 
quartz  or  chalcedony,  exhibiting  yellowish  opales¬ 
cent  reflections.  —  -paw,  n.  A  dupe;  the  tool  of  an¬ 
other, —  fr.  the  fable  of  the  monkey’s  using  the  cat’s 
paw  to  draw  chestnuts  from  the  fire.  ( Xmit .)  A 
light  air,  rippling  the  surface  of  still  water;  a  pecul¬ 
iar  turn  in  the  bight  of  a  rope,  to  hook  a  tackle  on. 
— tail,  n.  (Hot.)  A  tall  flag,  with  long  flat  leaves; 
a  grass,  called  timothy  and  herd's  grass  ;  a  catkin. 
Catacaustic,  kat-a-kaws'tik,  n.  A  caustic  curve 
formed  by  reflection  of  light.  [Gr.  kata,  against, 
and  kaicin,  to  burn.J 

Catachresis,  kat-a-kre'sis,  n.  ( llhct .)  An  abuse  of  a 
trope  ;  a  harsh  or  far-fetched  metaphor.  [Gr.,  fr. 
katachirsthai,  to  misuse.]  —  Catachres  tic,  -tical,  a. 
Pert,  to,  etc.;  forced.  — Catachres  tically,  adv. 
Cataclysm,  kat'a-klizm,  it.  An  extensive  overthrow  ; 
a  deluge.  [Gr.  kata,  downward,  and  kluzein,  to 
wash,  uasli.j" 

Catacomb,  kat'a-koin,  n.  A  cave  or  subterraneous 
dace  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  [Gr.  kata,  and 
umbe,  a  hollow,  Skr.  kumbha,  a  pot.] 

Catacoustics,  kat-a-kbostiks  or  -kow'stiks,  n.  That 
part  of  acoustics  which  treats  of  reflected  sounds  or 
echoes. 

Catadioptric,  kat'a-di-op'trik,  -trical.  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
involving,  both  reflection  and  refraction  of  light. 
[Gr.  kata,  against,  and  dioptra,  a  geometrical  instru¬ 
ment,  fr.  dia,  through,  and  optein,  to  see,  look.] 
Catafalco,  kat-a-fal'ko,  -falque,  -fa Ik'',  u.  A  temporary 
structure  of  carpentry,  used  in  funeral  solemnities. 
[It.  catafalco,  F.  catafalque,  fr.  Sp. catar,  to  see,  and 
falco,  a  scaffold.] 

Catalectic,  kat-a-lek'tik,  a.  (Pros.)  Wanting  a  syl¬ 
lable  at  the  end.  [Gr.  kata,  down,  legcin ,  to  stop.] 
Catalepsy,  kat'a-lcp-sY,  n.  (Med.)  A  sudden  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  senses  and  of  volition.  [Gr.  kutaltpsis,  a 
grasping,  fr .  lambanein,  to  seize.]  —  Catalep'tic,  a. 
Catalogue,  kat'a-log,  n.  A  list  of  names,  titles,  or 
articles  arranged  methodically. — v.  t.  To  make  a  list 
of.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  kata,  down,  fully,  and  legein,  to  say, 
tell.]  — Catalogue  raisonn6,  -ra'zo-na'.  A  catalogue 
of  books  classed  according  to  their  subjects. 
Catalpa,  ka-tal'pa,  n.  A  tree  of  North  America,  hav- 
mg large  leaves  and  white  flowers.  [Indian.] 
Catamaran,  kathi-ma-ran',  n.  A  raft  of  India  and 
.Brazil,  consisting  of  3  connected  logs,  and  moved 
by  a  sail ;  a  sail  boat  with  an  outrigger ;  a  large¬ 
wheeled  truck  for  transporting  heavy  weights  ;  a 
cantankerous  old  woman.  [.Malay  kettamaram,  tied 
logs,  fr.  ketta,  a  tie,  bond,  and  vnaram,  timber.] 
Catamenia,  kat-a-me'nY-a,  n.  (Med.)  The  monthly 
courses  of  females;  menstrual  discharges  ;  menses. 
[Gr.,  fr.  kata,  back,  again,  and  men,  month.]  —  Cat- 
ame'nial,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Catapeltic.  See  under  Catapult. 

Cataphonics,  kat-a-fon'iks,  11.  Doctrine  of  reflected 
sounds.  [Gr.  kata,  down,  against,  and  phone,  sound.] 
Cataphract,  kat'a-frakt,  n.  Apiece  of  defensive  ar¬ 
mor,  formerly  used  bv  horsemen  ;  a  horseman  in 
complete  armor;  the  armor  of  plate  covering  some 
fishes.  [Gr.  kata  and phrassein,  to  inclose.] 
Cataplasm,  kat'a-plazm,  n.  (Med.)  A  poultice.  [Gr. 

kata  and  plassein,  to  form,  mold.] 

Catapult,  kat'a-pult,  n.  An  engine  anciently  used 
for  throwing  stones,  arrows,  etc.  [LL.  catapulta, 
Gr.  katqpeltes,  fr.  kata  and  pall-in,  to  swing,  hurl, 
E.  pallere,  to  drive.]  —  Catapelt'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 
Cataract,  kat'a-rakt  n.  A  waterfall.  ( Surg .)  An 
opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  or  of  its  capsule. 
[Gr.  katarraktes,  fr.  kata  and  regnunai,  to  break.] 
Catarrh,  ka-tiir',  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  with  discharge  of 
a  watery  or  glairy  fluid.  [L.  catarrhus,  fr.  Gr.  kata 
and  rhein,  to  flow.]  —  Catarrb'al,  -ous,  -us,  a.  Pert, 
to,  produced  by,  attending,  or  resembling,  etc. 
Catastrophe,  ka-tas'tro-fe,  n.  A  final  event,  usually 
of  a  calamitous  nature;  the  unfolding  and  winding 
up  of  the  plot  of  a  play  ;  denouement.  [Gr.  katus- 
trophe,  an  overthrowing,  fr.  kata  and  strephein,  to 
turn.]— Catas  trophism,  -iizm,n.  Doctrine  of  catas¬ 
trophes,  or  of  special  interference  with  natural  laws; 


sun  chbe,  full ;  moon,  foot ;  cow,  oil ;  1 


esp.  (Grot.)  the  theory  that  changes  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  were  caused  by,  etc.,  —  opp.  to  mti/'ormism. 
—  Catas'trophist,  -fist,  n.  A  believer  in,  etc. 

Catch,  kach,  v.  t.  [caught  or  (obs.)  catciikd,  catch¬ 
ing.]  To  seize,  esp.  with  the  hand;  to  take  captive, 
as  in  a  snare  ;  to  entangle  ;  to  communicate  to, 
fasten  upon;  to  engage  and  attach  to,  charm  ;  to  re¬ 
ceive,  esp.  to  take  by  sympathy,  contagion,  or  infec¬ 
tion;  to  come  upon  unexpectedly  ;  to  find  ;  to  over¬ 
take.  —  v.i.  To  be  held  or  impeded  by  entangle¬ 
ment  ;  to  spread  by  infecting.  —  n.  Act  of  seizing  ; 
seizure  ;  that  which  catches  or  is  caught;  gain  ;  a 
passing  opportunity  improved.  ( Mus .)  A  humorous 
round,  in  which  the  singers  catch  up  each  other’s 
sentences.  [  Picard  cacher,  for  OF.  cachier,  to  chase, 
fr.  LL.  caciare,  fr.  L.  capture,  freq.  of  cape.re,  to 
take,  lay  hold  of.]—  Catch'able,  a.  —  Catch'er,  n. 
— -  Catch'penny,  n.  Something  worthless,  esp.  a 
book,  intended  to  gain  money.  —  a.  Made  to  gain 
money  ;  worthless.  — poll,  -pol,  n.  A  bailiff’s  as¬ 
sistant.  [Fr.  poll,  the  head.] — word,  n.  The  last 
word  of  an  actor,  summoning  the  one  who  is  to  speak 
next  ;  cue.  (Print.)  The  first  word  of  each  page 
of  a  book  inserted  at  the  foot  of  the  preceding  page. 
A  phrase  caught  up  and  repeated  for  effect. 

Catch,  kach,  Cutch,  kucli,  n.  Commercial  names  for 
Catechu,  q.  v. 

Catchup,  kach'up,  Cat'sup,  Ketch'up,  n.  A  sauce 
made  from  mushrooms,  tomatoes,  walnuts,  etc. 
[Chin,  kitjap .] 

Catechise,  kat'e-klz,  i>.  t.  [-chised  (-klzd),  -chising.] 
To  instruct  by  asking  questions,  receiving  answers, 
and  explaining  and  correcting,  —  esp.  concerning 
points  of  religious  faith  ;  to  interrogate.  [LL.  cate- 
chizare,  Gr.  katechizein,  fr.  katacheein,  to  din  into 
one’s  ears,  fr.  eche,  a  sound,  echos,  a  ringing  in  the 
ears.] — Cat'echiser,  n.  —  Cat'echism,  -kizm,  n.  A 
form  of  instruction  by  questions  and  answers  ;  an 
elementary  book  of  principles,  esp.  of  religious  doc¬ 
trine,  in  the  form  of,  etc.  —  Cat'echist,  n.  One  who, 
etc. —  Catechist'ic,  -ical.  a.  Pert,  to  a  catechist  or 
to  catechism.— Catechet'ic,  -ical,  -ket'ik-al,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  consisting  in,  asking  questions,  etc.  —  Cate- 
chet'ically,  adv. — Catechumen,  -ku'men,  n.  One 
receiving  rudimentary  instruction  in  Christian  doc¬ 
trines  ;  a  neophyte. 

Catechu,  kat'e-ku,  n.  ( Client .)  A  brown,  astringent, 
vegetable  extract,  obtained  in  India.  [Cochin-Chin. 
cay  can.] 

Category,  kat'e-go-rY,  n.  (Logic.)  One  of  the  classes 
of  objects  of  knowledge  orthought,  by  which  they 
can  be  arranged  in  a  system.  State,  condition  ; 
medicament.  [Gr.  kategoria,  an  accusation  ;  in 
ogic,  a  predicament,  class,  fr.  kata,  down,  against, 
and  agoreuein,  to  declaim.]  —  Categorical,  -gbr'ik-al, 
a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  ;  admitting  no  conditions  or  excep¬ 
tions;  absolute;  express. —  Categorically,  adv. 

Catenary,  kat'e-na-rY,  n.  (Geom.)  The  curve  of  a 
cord  hanging  between  two  points  not  in  the  same 
vertical  line.  [L.  catena,  a  chain.] —  Cat'enary, 
-na/rian,  a.  Pert,  to  or  like  a  chain.  —  Cat'enate, 
-nat,  v.  t.  To  connect,  in  a  series  of  links.  [L.  cate- 
nare,  -nat uni,  fr.  catena.]  —  Catenation,  n.  Union 
of  parts,  as  in  a  chain. 

Cater,  ka'ter,  v.  i.  [catered  (-terd),  catering.]  To 
provide  food,  bin'  or  procure  provisions,  purvey. 
[OF.  heat,  F.  achat,  a  purchase,  LL.  acaptum,  fr.  ac- 
captarc,  to  buy,  freq.  of  L.  accipere,  to  receive.]  — 
Caterer,  n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Cateress,  ».  A 
woman  who,  etc. 

Caterpillar,  kat'er-pil-lpr,  n.  The  larve  of  a  butterfly 
or  lepidopterous  insect.  [OF.  chattcpelevse,  lit.,  a 
hairy  cat,  fr.  chate,  she-cut,  and  pelouse,  It.  peloso, 
L.  pilosus,  hairy,  fr.  L.  pilus,  a  hair.] 

Caterwaul,  Catharpin,  etc.  See  under  Cat. 

Cates,  kats,  n.  pi. 

Food,  esp.  luxu¬ 
rious  food;  dain¬ 
ties.  [Corrup.  of 
acates.  See  Ca¬ 
ter.] 

Catharine  -  wheel, 

kath'a-rin-hwel, 
n.  (Goth.  Arch.) 

An  ornamented 
circular  window, 
with  rosettes  or 
radiating  divis¬ 
ions.  (Pyro- 

techny.)  A  re-  Catharine-wheel Window, 
volving  wheel. 


linger  or  ink,  then,  box  box,  chair,  get. 
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[Fr.  St.  Catharine  of  Alexandria,  represented  with 
a  wheel ,  in  allusion  to  her  martyrdom.] 

Catharist,  kath'a-rist,  n.  A  pretender  to  more 
purity  than  others  possess.  [Gr.  katkaros,  clean, 
pure.]  —  Cathartic,  -thar'tik,  -tical,  a.  Cleansing 
the  bowels;  purgative.  —  Cathartic,  n.  A  medicine 
promoting  alvine  discharges.  [Gr.  kathairein ,  to 
cleanse,  fr.  katharos.]—  Cath'arize,  v.  t.  To  clean 
the  surface  of.  —  Cath'arism,  -rizm,  n.  Process  of 
chemically  cleaning,  etc.  —  Cathartine,  -thar'tin,  n. 
The  purgative  principle  of  senna. 

Cathedra,  ka-the'dra  or  kath'-,  n.  A  chair  ;  esp.  the 
seat  of  one  in  authority.  [L.  cathedra ,  Gr.  kathedra, 
fr.  kata,  down,  and  hear  a,  seat.] — Cathe'dral,  n. 
The  principal  church  in  a  diocese,  where  the  bishop 
has  his  official  chair.  — a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  ;  emanating 
from  the  chair  of  office,  as  of  a  pope  or  bishop  ;  offi¬ 
cial  ;  authoritative. 

Catheter,  kath'e-ter,  n.  (Sure/.)  A  tubular  instru¬ 
ment,  introduced  into  the  bladder  to  draw  off 
urine.  [Gr.  katheter,  thing  put  in,  fr.  kata  and 
huenai,  to  send.] 

Cathetometer,  kath-e-tom'e-ter,  n.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  differences  of  vertical  heights, —  esp. 
of  liquid  columns  in  glass  tubes.  [Gr.  kathetos,  ver¬ 
tical  height,  and  metron,  a  measure.] 

Catholic,  katlUo-lik,  a.  Universal  or  general  ;  not 
narrow-minded,  partial,  or  bigoted;  liberal;  pert,  to, 
or  affecting,  the  Roman  Catholics.  —  n.  A  member 
of  the  Rom.  Catli.  church.  [Gr.  katholikos,  univer¬ 
sal,  fr.  katholou,  on  the  whole,  in  general,  fr.  kata, 
throughout,  and  holos,  whole.]  —  Catholicity,  -lis'- 
I-tT,  71.  System  of  doctrine  held  by  all  parts  of  the 
orthodox  Christian  church  ;  also,  by  the  church  of 
Rome;  liberality  of  sentiment;  Catholicism.  —  Ca- 
thol'icize,  -T-sTz,  v.  t.  To  become  catholic  or  a  Rom. 
Cath.  —  Catholicism,  -T-sizin,  n.  Quality  of  being, 
etc.;  the  faith  of  the  whole  Christian  church,  or  of 
the  Rom.  Cath.  church  ;  adherence  to  the  Rom. 
Cath.  church;  liberality  of  sentiment.— Cathol'icon, 
7i.  A  remedy  for  all  diseases  ;  panacea. 

Catoptrics,  ka-topiriks,  »t.  That  part  of  optics  which 
explains  the  properties  and  phenomena  of  reflected 
light.  [Gr.  kato/>tro7i,  a  mirror,  fr.  opto  mat,  I  sue.] 
—  Catop'tric,  -trical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Catsup.  See  Catchui*. 

Cattle,  kat'tl,  n.  pi.  Domestic  quadrupeds  collective¬ 
ly,  esp.  those  of  the  bovine  genus.  [OF.  cat  el,  chatel, 
fr.  LL.  capitate,  captale,  capital,  property  ;  s.  rt. 
capital,  chattel.  Sec  Capital.]  —  Cat'tle -guard, n. 
A  trench  across  a  railroad  where  it  crosses  a  high¬ 
way,  to  keep  cattle  from  the  track.  —  -plague,  n.  The 
rinderpest,  a  contagious  murrain  affecting  neat  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep. — show,  n.  An  exhibition  of  domes¬ 
tic  animals. 

Caucasian,  kaw-ka'shan,  n.  One  belonging  to  the 
Indo-European  race,  originating  near  Mt.  Caucasus. 
Caucus,  kaw'kus,  n.  A  preparatory  meeting  for  po¬ 
litical  purposes.  [Corrup.  of  calkers,  who  formed  a 
political  association  at  Boston  in  the  Revolution.] 
Caudal,  kaw'dal,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  a  tail.  [L.  cauda, 
tail.]  — Cau'date,  -dat,  -dated,  a.  Having,  etc. 
Caudle,  kaw'dl,  n.  A  warm  drink  for  sick  persons, 
a  mixture  of  wine  with  eggs,  bread,  sugar,  and 
spices.  —  v.t.  To  make  into  caudle.  [OF.  caudel, 
chaudel,  fr.  chald,  chaud,  LateL.  caldus,  hot.] 

Cauf,  kawf,  7i.  A  chest  with  holes  for  keeping  fish 
alive  in  water;  a  vessel  for  raising  coal  from  mines. 
[Peril,  fr.  I,,  cophinus,  Gr.  kophmos,  basket.] 

Caufle,  kaw'fl,  n.  A  gang  of  captured  negroes;  coffle. 

[Ar.  kafala,  caravan.] 

Caught.  "  See  Catch. 

Caul,  kawl,  ?i.  A  net  or  covering  for  the  head.  (A/iat.) 
A  membrane  covering  part  of  the  lower  intestines  ; 
the  omentum.  A  part  of  the  membrane  enveloping 
the  fetus.  [OF.  ca/e,  little  cap,  Ir.  calla,  OGa.  call, 
hood,  cowl.] 

Caulescent,  kaw-les'ent,  a.  (Dot.)  Having  a  true  or 
perfect  stem.  —  Cau'licule,  -U-kul,  n.  (Dot.)  A 
short  stem.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  curled  tops  in  a 
Corinthian  capital.  See  Capital. — Caulif'erous, 
-er-us,  a.  Caulescent.  [L./erre,  to  bear.] 
Cauliflower,  kaw'll-flow'er,  n.  A  variety  of  cabbage, 
having  edible  flower-buds.  [Orig.,  collijlower,  fr. 
OF.  col,  L.  caulis,  a  cabbage,  and  Y.flori,fleui'i,  p.p. 
of  fleurir,  L.  florere,  to  flourish.] 

Caulk,  etc.  See  Calk. 

Cause,  kawz,  n.  That  which  produces  a  result,  or  is 
the  occasion  of  an  action.  (Law.)  A  suit  or  action 
in  court;  a  legal  process;  case.  Thesideof  a  ques¬ 
tion  or  controversy  which  one  espouses  and  advo¬ 


cates. —  v.t.  [caused  (kawzd),  causing.]  Toeffect 
by  agency,  power,  or  influence;  to  produce,  be  the 
occasion  of.  [F.;  \j.  causa,  a  cause.]  —  Caus'able,  a. 
Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Caus'er,  n.  —  Cause'less,  a. 
Uncaused  or  uncreated,  original  in  itself;  without 
just  cause,  reason,  or  motive. —  Caus'al,  a.  Rela¬ 
ting  to,  implying,  or  containing,  etc.  —  Causal'ity, 
-zaUf-tf,  n.  "The  agency  of  a  cause.  (Phre7i.)  The 
faculty  of  tracing  effects  to  their  causes.  See  Piiiie- 
nulory.  —  Causation,  -za'shun,  n.  Act  of  causing; 
agency  by  which  an  effect  is  produced.  —  Causa'- 
tionism.  -izm,  n.  The  doctrine  that  all  things  are 
produced  through  the  agency  of  a  causal  foice. — 
Causa'tionist,  n.  A  believer  that,  etc.  —  Causa¬ 
tive,  -tiv,  a.  Expressing  a  reason;  causal;  affecting, 
as  a  cause  or  agent;  causing.  [EL.  causare,  to 
cause.]  —  Caus'atively,  adv. 

Causeuse,  ko-zez',  n.  A  lounge  or  sofa  for  two  per¬ 
sons,  sitting  face  to  face.  [F.,  fr.  causer,  to  talk.] 

Causeway,  kawz'wa,  Causey,  kaw'zl,  n.  A  paved  or 
raised  way  over  wet  ground.  [Orig.,  cawse,  then 
cause)/,  fr.  OF.  caacie  (  =  F.  chausdc),  fr.  LL.  calciata 
(via),  (road)  paved  with  limestone,  fr.  L.  calx, lime.] 

Caustic,  kaws'tik,  -tical,  a.  Destructive  to  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  anything;  burning;  corrosive:  severe;  satir¬ 
ical;  sharp.  —  Caus'tic,  n.  Any  substance,  which, 
applied  to  animal  substances,  burns,  or  destroys  the 
texture.  (Opt.)  A  caustic  curve, — a  curve  to  which 
the  rays  of  light,  reflected  or  refracted  by  another 
curve,  are  tangents.  [Gr.  kaustikos,  burning,  fr. 
kaiein,  kauso,  to  burn.]  —  Caustically,  adv.  —  Caus¬ 
ticity,  -tis'Y-tY,  71.  Quality  or  property  of,  etc.;  cor¬ 
rosiveness;  severity  of  language;  sarcasm.  —  Cau'- 
ter,  n.  A  hot,  searing  iron.  [Gr.  kautcrion,  branding 
iron,  fr.  kaiein.] —  Cau'terism,  -ter-izm,  n.  Appli¬ 
cation  of  caustics  ;  cautery.  —  Cau'teriza'tion,  «. 
(Sure/.)  Act  of  burning  a  morbid  part  by  applica¬ 
tion  of  fire.  —  Cau'terize,  -Iz,  r.  t.  [-tekized  (-Tzd), 
-izing.]  To  burn  or  sear  with  fire  or  hot  iron.  — 
Cau'tery,  -ter-Y,  n.  A  burning,  as  of  morbid  flesh, 
by  a  hot  iron,  or  by  caustic  medicines.  (Burning  by 
hot  iron  is  called  actual  cautery ;  by  caustic  med¬ 
icines,  potential  cautery. ) 

Caution,  kaw'shun,  n.  Prudence  in  regard  to  dan¬ 
ger;  provident  care  ;  wariness;  heed;  prudence;  ex¬ 
hortation  to  wariness;  warning;  admonition.  —  v.  t. 
[cautioned  (-shund),  -TiONiNG.]  To  give  notice  of 
danger  to,  warn.  [OF.,  fr.  L.  cautio,  security,  fr. 
cavere,  to  take  heed.]  —  Cautionary,  -a-rT,  a.  "Con¬ 
taining  caution,  or  warning;  given  as  a  pledge. — 
Cautioner,  n. —  Cau'tious,  -shus,  a.  Possessing  or 
using,  etc.;  prudent;  watchful;  circumspect. —  Cau'- 
tiously,  ado.  —  Cau'tiousness,  u. 

Cavalcade,  kav'al-kad,  u.  A  procession  of  horsemen. 
F.;  It.  caoalcata,  fr.  cavalcare,  to  ride,  fr.  cavajlo, 
j.  cuballus,  Gr.  kaballcs,  a  horse.]  -  Cavalier,  -ler', 
7i.  A  horseman;  knight;  one  of  the  court  party  in 
the  time  of  King  Charles  I. —a.  Gay;  sprightly; 
brave;  warlike;  haughty.  [F. ;  It.  cavaliere,  a  horse¬ 
man,  chevalier.]  —  Cavalier'ly,  ado.  Superciliously. 

—  Cav'alry,  -rt,  n.  (Mil.)  Mounted  troops.  [OF. 
cavalleric,  It.  cavalleria  ;  s.  rt.  chivalry.] 

Cavatina,  kav-a-te'na,  n.  (Mus.)  An  air  of  one  move¬ 
ment,  with  little  repetition  of  the  words,  and  fre¬ 
quently  preceded  by  a  recitative.  [It.] 

Cave,  kav,  n.  A  hollow  place  in  the  earth;  den.  —  v. 
t.  [caved  (kavd),  cavingJ  To  make  hollow. — v. 
i.  To  dwell  in  a  cave.  [OF.;  L.  cavea,  a  cave,  cage, 
fr.  cams,  hollow.] —  To  cave  in.  To  fall  in  and  leave 
a  hollow;  to  break  down,  yield.  —  Cavity,  kav'I- 
tT,  7i.  A  hollow  place;  inclosed  space;  hollowness. 

—  Cav'ern,  -ern,  »t.  A  deep  hollow  place  in  the 
earth;  cave.  —  Cav'ernous,  -us,  «.  Full  of  caverns; 
hollow.  [L.  caver/ia.  | 

Caveat,  ka've-at,  m.  (Law.)  A  notice  to  some  officer 
not  to  do  a  certain  act  until  the  interested  party  is 
heard  in  opposition.  (U.  S.  Patent  Laws.)  A  de¬ 
scription  of  some  invention,  lodged  in  the  office  be¬ 
fore  the  patent  right  is  taken  out,  as  a  bar  to  other 
applications  respecting  the  same  invention.  Intima¬ 
tion  of  caution;  warning.  [L.,  let  him  beware.] 

Cavendish,  kav'eu-dish,  n.  Tobacco  softened  and 
pressed. 

Caviare,  ka-vei"r,  Caviar,  kav'e-iir,  n.  The  roes  of 
certain  fish,  prepared  and  salted,  —  used  as  a  relish, 
esp.  in  Russia.  [F.  caviar,  Turk,  havyar.) 

Cavil,  kav'il,  v.  i.  [caviled  (-ild),  caviling.]  To 
raise  captious  objections.  —  7i.  A  false  or  frivolous 
objection.  [OF.  caviller,  L.  cavilluri,  fr.  cu villa,  a 
jeering,  caviling.]  —  Cav'iler,  n. 

Cavity.  See  under  Cave. 
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Cavort,  ka-v6rt',  i.  To  bound,  frisk,  prance.  [Sp 
cavar,  to  paw  (said  of  a  horse). ) 

Caw,  kaw,  v.  i.  |ca\ved  (kawd),  cawing.]  To  cry  like 
a  crow,  or  raven.  —  n.  The  noise  of,  etc.  [Onomat.j 

Cawker.  Same  as  Calker. 

Cayenne  Pepper,  ka-en'  pep'pSr.  A  very  pungent 
pepper,  the  product  of  several  species  of  Capsicum. 
[Fr.  Cayenne,  S.  Ainer.] 

Cayman,  ka'man,  n.  ;  pi.  Cay'mans,  -manz.  A  genus 
of  American  reptiles  of  the  crocodile  family;  alli¬ 
gator.  [Name  m  Guiana.] 

Cazique,  ka-zek',  n.  A  chief  among  some  American 
Indians.  [Sp.  cacique,  fr.  the  language  of  Ilayti.J 

Cease,  ses,  v.  i.  [ceased  (sest),  ceasing.]  To  come 
to  an  end,  desist,  forbear,  stop;  to  be  wanting. — 
v.  t.  To  put  a  stop  to,  bring  to  an  end.  [F.  cesser, 
L.  cessare,  to  go  slowly,  cease,  freq.  of  cedere,  ces- 
suiu,  to  yield.  ]  —  Cease'less,  a.  Without  cessation; 
incessant.  —  Cease'lessly,  adr.  -  Cessa'tion,  n.  Act 
of  discontinuing;  stop;  rest;  intermission. 

Cedar,  se'dSr,  n.  An  evergreen  tree  of  different  spe¬ 
cies.  [AS.  cederJieam, 
cedar  tree,  L.  cedrus, 

Gr.  kedros.]  —  Ce'dar, 

-drine,  -drill,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  made  of,  etc. 

Cede,  sed,  v.  t.  To  yield 
or  surrender,  give  up. 

[L.  cedcre,  cessttm.]  — 

Cession,  sesh'un,  n.  A 
yielding  or  surrender,  as 
of  property  or  rights,  to 
another  :  act  of  ceding. 

Cedilla,  se-dil'la,  n.  A  mark 
under  the  letter  c  [q],  to 
show  that  it  is  sounded 
like  s;  as  infagade.  [It. 
zediglia,  dim.  of  zeta,  the  Gr.  letters,  formerly  writ¬ 
ten  below  the  c,  to  give  it  the  sound  of  a.J 

Ceil,  sel,  v.  t.  [ceiled  (setd),  ceiling.]  To  overlay 
or  cover  the  inner  roof  of.  [E.  cyll,  si/le,  a  canopy, 
F.  del,  heaven,  also,  a  canopy,  It.  cielo,  heaven,  can¬ 
opy,  ceiling,  fr.  L.  caelum,  heaven,  a  vault,  Gr.  koilos, 
hollow.]  —  Ceil'ing,  n.  (Arch.)  The  upper,  interior 
surface  of  a  room.  (Naul.)  Inside  planks  of  a  Ship. 

Celadon,  sel'a-don,  n.  A  pale  sea-green  color.  [F.] 

Celandino,  sel'an-din,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
lX'PPy  family;  swallow-wort,  —  supposed  to  flower 
when  swallows  appear,  tnid  die  when  they  go.  [F. 
celidoine,  Gr.  cheliiionion,  fr.  c/ielidon,  a  swallow.  ] 

Celebrate,  sel'e-brat,  v.  t.  To  mention  with  praise, 
extol;  to  honor  by  solemn  rites,  or  by  ceremonies  of 
joy  and  respect ;  to  solemnize,  commemorate.  [L 
ceiebrare,  -bratum,  to  frequent,  solemnize,  fr.  celeber, 
frequented.]  —  Cel'ebrated,  a.  Having  celebrity; 
distinguished;  famous.  —  Cel'ebrant,  n.  One  who 
performs  a  public  religious  rite.  -  Celebra' tion,  n. 
Honor  bestowed  ;  commemoration;  praise;  observ¬ 
ance  with  appropriate  ceremonies;  solemnization. — 
Cel'ebrator,  -tor,  n.—  Celeb'rity,  -rY-tY,  n.  Condi¬ 
tion  of  being  celebrated;  a  person  of  distinction. 

Celerity,  se-ler'Y-tY,  n.  Rapidity  of  motion;  swift¬ 
ness;  speed.  [F.  celerity,  L.  celcritas ,  fr.  celer,  quick; 
Gr.  keles,  a  racer.] 

Celery,  sel'er-Y,  n.  A  plant  of  the  parsley  family, 
used  as  a  salad.  [F.  celeri,  It.  seleri,  L.  and  Gr.  seli- 
non,  parsley.] 

Celestial,  se-lest'yal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  spiritual  heaven; 
heavenly;  pert,  to  the  visible  heavens.  —  n.  An  in¬ 
habitant  of  heaven.  [OF.  celesticl,  fr.  L.  cselnm, 
heaven.  See  Ceil.]  —  Celes'tially,  ado.  —  Cel'es- 
tine,  sel'es-tin,  n.  (Min.)  Native  sulphate  of  stron- 
tian,  which  has  a  sky-blue  color.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One 
of  a  religious  order'founded  by  Pope  Celestine  V. 

Celiac,  se'lY-ak,  a.  Pert,  to  the  belly.  [Gr.  koilia , 
belly,  ir.koilos ,  hollow.] 

Celibacy,  se-lib'a-sY  or  sel'Y-ba-sY,  n.  The  state  of  an 
unmarried  man;  bachelorship.  [L.  cselebs,  unmar¬ 
ried.] —  Celibate,  sel'Y-bat,  n.  Condition  or  life  of 
an  unmarried  man;  unmarried  man;  bachelor. 

Cell,  sel,  n.  A  small  and  close  apartment,  as  in  a  prison 
or  monastery;  any  small,  closed  cavity.  ( Organic 
Structures.)  A  minute  sac,  tilled  with  fluid,  fat,  etc., 
forming,  by  development  and  reproduction,  the  cel¬ 
lular  tissue  of  animals  and  plants.  [L.  cella,  cell, 
hut,  Gr.  kalia,  hut,  Skr.  gala,  a  stable;  s.  rt.  conceal, 
L.  edare.]  —  Cel'lar,  n.  A  space  under  a  house. 
[L.  cellarium,  a  pantry,  fr.  cella.]  —  Cel'larage,  -ej,  n. 
The  excavation  for,  etc.;  acellar,  or  series  of  cellars 
connected;  charge  for  storage  in,  etc.  —  Cel'larer, 
-iat,  n.  (Eccl.)  An  officer  in  charge  of,  etc.,  or  oi 


procuring,  keeping,  and  distributing  provisions. — 
Cel'lular,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  containing  cells.  [L. 
cellula,  a  little  cell.]  —  Cel'lulated,  a.  Formed  with 
cells.  —  Cel'lule,  -til,  n.  A  small  cell.  —  Cellulif'- 
erous,  -lif'5r-us,  a.  Producing  little  cells.  [E.ye/re, 
to  bear.]  —  CePlulose,  -15s,  a.  Containing  cells.  —  n. 
(Dot.)  One  of  the  substances  constituting  the  cellu¬ 
lar  tissue  of  plants.  —  Cel'luloid,  n.  A  compound 
of  gun-cotton,  camphor,  etc.,  imitating  coral,  ivory, 
tortoise-shell,  amber,  etc.,  and  used  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  jewelry,  etc. 

Celt,  selt,  n.  One  of  a  race  anciently  inhabiting  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Western  Europe,  from 'whom  come  the 
Irish,  Welsh,  and  Gael;  a  stone  or  metal  implement 
found  m  barrows  of  the  early  Celts.  [L.  Celtse,  Gr. 
Keltai,  peril,  fr.  Ga.  cedtach ,  inhabitant  of  the  forest.) 

—  Celt'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  the  Celts,  or  to  their  language. 

—  n.  The  language  of,  etc.,  the  remains  of  which  are 
found  in  the  Gaelic,  Erse  or  Irish,  Manks,  and  Welsh 
audits  cognate  dialects,  Cornish  and  Arniorican  or 
Breton.  —  Celt'icism,  -Y-sizin,  n.  A  Celtic  custom. 

Cement,  se-ment'  or  sem'ent,  n.  Any  substance  used 
for  making  bodies  cohere,  as  mortar,  glue,  etc.;  bond 
of  union.  [OF'.,  fr.  L.  casmentum,  rublde,  chippings 
of  stone,  fr.  caedere,  Skr.  chhid,  to  cut.]  —  Cement', 
v.t.  To  unite  with,  etc.;  to  unite  firmly.  — v.  i.  To 
unite  and  cohere.  —  Cementa'tion,  n.  Act  of  ce¬ 
menting.  (Client.)  Process  of  surrounding  a  solid 
body  with  powder  of  other  substances,  and  heating 
until  the  properties  of  the  body  are  changed  by 
chemical  combination  with  the  powder, — as  iron 
becomes  steel  by  cementation  with  charcoal. 

Cemetery,  seni'c-tfr-Y,  n.  A  grave-yard;  necropolis. 
[Gr.  koimeterion,  sleeping-room,  cemetery,  fr.  lot- 
won,  to  put  to  bed,  fr.  keimui,  I  lie  down;  s.  rt.  L. 
quies,  E.  quiet.] 

Cenatory,  sen'a-to-rY,  a.  Pert,  to  supper.  [L.  ccena, 
dinner,  supper.] 

Cenobite,  Coenobite,  sen'o-bit,  n.  A  monk  in  a  con¬ 
vent  or  community,  in  opp.  to  a  hermit  or  anchorite. 
[L.  ccenobutm,  Gr.  koinobion,  a  convent,  fr.  koiuos, 
common,  and  bios,  life. J  —  Cenobit'ic,  -ical,  a.  Con¬ 
ventual;  monastic. 

Cenotaph,  sen'o-taf,  n.  A  monument  to  one  buried 
elsewhere.  [OF.  cenotaphe,  fr.  Gr.  kenos,  empty, 
and  taphos,  tomb.] 

Cense,  sens,  v.  t.  [censed  (senst),  censing.]  Toper- 
fume  with  odors  from  burning  substances.  [Abbr. 
fr.  incense,  fr.  L.  incendere ,  to  burn.]  —  Cen'ser,  u. 
A  vase  or  pan  for  burning  incense. 

Censor,  sen'ser,  n.  A  Roman  officer  who  registered 
the  effects  of  citizens,  imposed  taxes,  and  inspected 
manners;  an  examiner  of  books,  etc.,  before  pub¬ 
lication,  to  suppress  anything  forbidden;  one  who 
censures;  a  harsh  critic.  [L.,  fr.  censere,  to  give  an 

—  opinion,  tax,  appraise.]  —  Censo'rial,  -rY-al,-rian,  a. 
Pert,  to,  etc.,  or  to  the  correction  of  public  morals. 

—  Censo'rious,  -rY-us,  a.  Addicted  to,  implying,  or 
expressing,  censure;  fiudt-finding;  carping;  severe. 

—  Censo'riously,  adv.  — Censo'riousness,  n.  —  Cen'- 
sorship,  n.  Office  of  a  censor.  —  Censure,  sen'sher, 
n.  Act  of  blaming  ;  reproof  ;  disapproval ;  repri¬ 
mand;  abuse.  —  v.t.  [censured  (-shCrd),  -suring.] 
'To  find  fault  with  and  condemn  as  wrong;  to  blame, 
reprehend.  [L.  censura,  an  opinion.]  —  Cen'sur- 
able,  a.  Worthy  of,  etc.  —  Cen'surableness,  n. — 
Cen'surably,  aclo.  —  Cen'sus,  n.  An  official  enu¬ 
meration  and  registration  of  the  people,  estates, 
and  other  statistics  of  a  country.  [L.,  a  register.] 

Cent,  sent,  n.  A  hundred,  as,  10  percent.;  an  Amer¬ 
ican  coin  worth  the  100th  part  of  a  dollar.  [L.  cen¬ 
tum.]  —  Cent'age,  -ej,  n.  Rate  by  the  cent,  or  hun¬ 
dred  ;  percentage.  —  Cen'tal,  n.  A  weight  of  100 
pounds;  hundred-weight.  —  a.  Pert,  to,  or  consist¬ 
ing  of,  etc.  —  Cen'tenary,  -rY,  n.  Aggregate  of 
100  single  things;  esp.  a  century;  100  years;  a  cele¬ 
bration  occurring  once  in,  etc.  —  a.  Pert,  to,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of,  100;  occurring  once  in  every  100  years. — 
Centena'rian,  -rY-an,  n.  One  100  years  old. —  a. 
Pert,  to  100  years.  [L.  centenarms.]  —  Centen'nial, 
-nY-al,  a.  Pert,  to  the  100th  anniversary;  happening 
once  in  100  years.  — n.  A  celebration  of,  etc.  [L.  an- 
mis,  a  year.*]  —  Centes'imal,  a.  Hundredth;  by  the 
100.  —  n.  A  100th  part.  —  Centes'ima'tion,  n.  ( Mil. ) 
A  punishment  inflicted  on  one  person  in  100.  — 
Cen'tury,-tu-rY,  n.  A  hundred;  a  period  of  100  years. 

—  Century  plant.  The  American  aloe,  supposed  to 
bloom  but  once  in  100  years.  —  Centu'rion,  -rY-on,  n. 
A  Roman  captain  of  1(H) foot-soldiers.  [L .  centurio.] 

—  Centu'rial,  -rY-al,  a.  Pert,  to  a  century,  or  to  100 
men.  —  Cen'tuple,  -tu-pl,  a.  Hundred- fold.  —  v.  i. 
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[  tupled  (-tu-pld),  -tupljno.]  To  make,  e.tc.  [L. 
plicare,  to  fold.]  —  Centifo'lious,  -11-us,  a.  Having 
100  leaves.  [L .folium,  a  leaf.] — Cen'tigrade, -tl- 
grad,  a.  Of  100  degrees;  graduated  into  100  equal 
parts.  [L.  g radus ,  a  degree.] —  Centigrade  thermom¬ 
eter.  A  thermometer  in  which  0°  indicates  the 
freezing  point,  and  100°  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

—  Centare,  -tar'',  n.  A  measure  of  area,  contain¬ 
ing  1  sq.  meter,  about  1,560  sq.  inches.  [F.]  —  Cen'- 
tigram,  -gram,  n.  A  measure  of  weight,  —  the  100th 
part  of  a  gram  —  .15432  gr.  avoir.  [F.] —  Centiliter, 
-til'I-ter  or  sen'tl-H-tSr,  -litre,  -tl-le'tr,  n.  A  meas¬ 
ure  of  capacity,  —  100th  of  a  liter,  more  than  0.6  cu. 
inch.  [F.]  —  Oen'time,  -tern,  n.  A  coin,  —  the  100th 
of  a  franc.  [  F.]  —  Centimeter,  -tim'e-tgr  or  sen'tl- 
me-ter,  -metre,  son-tc-ma'tr,  n.  A  measure  of  length, 

—  the  100th  of  a  meter,  more  than  .39  inch.  [F.,  fr. 
L.  centum  and  Gr^  matron,  measure.]  —  Cen'tiped, 
-tl-ped,  -pede, -tl-ped,  n.  A  species  of  many-jointed, 
wingless  land  articulates,  having  many  feet.  [L. 
pes,  pedis ,  foot.]  — Centum' vir,  -ver,  n.;pl.  -viri, 
-vl-rl.  A  Roman  judge  of  common  causes  among 
the  people.  [L.  vie,  a  man.]  —  Centum' viral,  -vi¬ 
ral,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  — Centum'virate,  -vl-rat,  «. 
Otfice  of,  etc. 

Centaur,  sen'tawr,  n.  (Myth.')  A  fabulous  monster, 
half  man  and  half  horse.  [L.  centaurus,  Gr.  ken- 
tauros. ]  —  Cen'taury,  -rl,  n.  A  plant  of  several  spe¬ 
cies,  most  of  them  weeds.  [Gr.  kentaurie,  —  the 
Centaur  Chiron  having  used  it  medicinally.] 

Center,  -tre,  sen'ter,  n.  The  exact  middle  point  of 
anything;  the  middle  portion;  midst;  point  of  con¬ 
centration;  nucleus.  (Arch.)  A  temporary  framing 
on  which  vaulted  work  is  built.  —  v.i.  [centered 
or  -tred  (-terd),  -terino  or  -tring.]  To  be  placed 
in,  etc.;  to  be  central;  to  be  collected  to  a  point,  be 
concentrated.  —  v.t.  To  place  on,  etc.;  to  collect  t  >  a 
point,  concentrate.  [F.  centre,  L.  centrum,  center, 
Gr.  kentron,  a  spike,  prick,  center,  fr.  kentein ,  to 
prick.]— Cen'tering,  n.  (Arch.)  Temporary  fra¬ 
ming  on  which  vaulted  work  is  built.  —  Cen'tral,  «. 
Pert,  to,  placed  in, or  containing,  the  center;  pert,  to 
the  parts  near,  etc.  —  Central'ity,  -T-tl,  n.  State  of 
being  central.  —  Cen'tralize,  -Tz,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd), 
-jzing.]  To  draw  to  a  central  point  ;  bring  to  a 
center.  —  Cen'traliza'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.  —  Cen'trally,  adv.  —  Cen'tric,  -trical,  a. 
Placed  in,  etc.  —  Cen'trically,  adv.  —  Centricity, 
-tris'I-tT,  n.  State  of  being  centric.  — Centrif'ugal, 
-u-gal,  a.  Tending  to  recede  from  the  center.  [L. 
fugere,  to  flee.]  —  Centrip'etal,  a.  Tending  toward, 
etc.  [L.  petere ,  to  move  toward.]  —  Cen'ter-bit,  n. 
An  instrument  turning  on  a  projecting  central  point, 
for  boring  holes.  See  Bit. — board,  a.  OYaut.)  In 
small  craft,  a  board  keel,  which  may  be  drawn  up 
or  let  down;  a  sliding  keel. 

Centinel,  Centry.  See  Sentinel. 

Cento,  sen'to,  n. ;  pi.  Cen'tos,  -toz.  A  com;  osition 
formed  by  verses,  etc.,  from  different  authors  dis¬ 
posed  in  a  new  order.  (Mus.)  A  medley  on  i  large 
scale.  [  L.] 

Cephalic,  se-fal'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  the  head,  —  n.  A  med¬ 
icine  for  headache,  etc.  [Gr.  kephale,  the  head.]  — 
Cephalic  index.  (Physiol.)  The  ratio  of  the  breadth 
to  the  length  of  the  skull.  —  Cephalalgy,  sef  'a-lal- 
jf,  n.  Pain  in  the  head;  headache.  [Gr.  algos,  pain.] 

—  Cephalog'raphy,  n.  A  description  of  the  head. 
[Gr.  graphein,  to  write.]  —  Cephalom'eter,  ‘.l.  (Surg.) 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  head,  e-sp.  of  the 
fetus  during  delivery.  [Gr.  metron,  measure.]  — 
Cephalopod,  sef'a-lo-pod  or  se-fal'-,  n.  (Zool.)  A 
mollusk  having  a  distinct  head,  surrounded  by  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  arms  or  tentacles.  [Gr.  poxes,  podos,  foot.]  — 
Ceph'alotrip  sy,  -si,  n.  (Surg.)  Act  of  crushing 
the  head  of  the  fetus  in  the  womb,  to  effect  deliv¬ 
ery.  TGr.  tribein,  to  grind.] 

Ceramic,  se-ram'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  pottery.  [Gr.  ksramos, 
potte_r’s  clay,  pottery.] 

Cere,  ser,  n.  Naked  wax-like  skin  at  the  base  of  birds’ 
bills.  —  v.  t.  [cered  (serd),  cering.]  To  wax,  or 
cover  with  wax.  [L.  cerare,  ceratum,  to  wax,  ir.cera, 
W.  cwyr,  Ir.  and  Ga.  ceir,  Gr.  keros,  wax.] —  Cera'- 
ceou3,  -shus,  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  etc.  —  Ce'rate, 
-rat,  n.  (Med.)  Thick  ointment,  made  of  wax,  oil, 
etc.  —  Ce'rated,  a.  Covered  with,  etc.  —  Cerif'er- 
ous,  -Sr-us,  a.  Producing,  etc.  [L .ferre,  to  bear.]  — 
Ceru'men,  n.  The  wax  of  the  ear.  fNL.]  —  Ce'- 
rine, -rin,  n.  The  part  of  bees-wax  soluble  in  boil¬ 
ing  alcohol.  —  Cere'cloth,  n.  A  cloth  smeared  with 
melted  wax.  —  Cere'ment,  n.  A  cloth  dipped  in 
melted  wax,  used  in  embalming  bodies.  [OF.]  —  I 


Cerog'raphy,  n.  A  writing  on  wax;  art  of  engraving 
on  wax  spread  upon  copper,  from  which  a  stereo¬ 
type  plate  is  taken.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  write.]  —  Cero- 
graph'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Ceroplas'tic,  n. 
Art  of  modeling  in  wax.  —  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  [Gr. 
plussein,  to  form.] 

Cereal,  se're-al,  a.  Pert,  to  edible  grain,  as  wheat,  rye, 
etc.  — n.  Any  edible  grain.  [L.  cerealis,  pert.”  to 
corn,  fr.  Ceres,  goddess  of  corn.] 

Cerebrum,  ser'e-brum,  n.  (Anal.)  The  superior  and 
larger  division  of  the  brain.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  kara,  the 
head.] — Cer'ebral,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. — Cerebellum, 
-bel'lum,  n. ;  id.  -rel'la,  -la.  The  hinder  and  low¬ 
er  division  of  the  brain.  [L.,  dim.  of  cerebrum.]  — 
Cerebel'lar,  -bel'lous,  -lus,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 
Ceremony,  sSr'e-mo-nl,  n.  Outward  rite  ;  external 
form  in  religion  ;  forms  of  civility.  [F.  ceremouie, 
L.  cserinxonia,  a  ceremony,  Skr.  kannan,  a  religious 
action,  a  rite.]  — Ceremo'nial,  a.  Perk  to,  etc.  —  n. 
An  established  system  of  rules  and  ceremonies. — 
Ceremo'nially,  adv.  —  Ceremo'nious,  -nl-us,  a.  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  according  to,  outward  forms  and  rites; 
ceremonial;  particularin  observing  forms;  precise; 
formal.  —  Ceremo'niously,  adv. 

Cerise,  se-rez_G  a.  Cherry -colored.  [F.,  a  cherry.] 
Ceroom,  se-room',  n.  A  bale  or  package  of  skins."  [Sp. 

seron,  aug.  of  sera,  a  pannier.] 

Certain,  ser'tin,  a.  Assured  in  mind  ;  having  no 
doubts;  not  to  be  doubted;  fixed  or  stated;  deter¬ 
minate;  indeterminate,  or  not  specifically  named; 
one  or  some.  [OF1.;  I..  cert  us,  determined,  fr.  cer- 
nere,  to  sift,  discriminate,  Gr.  krinein,  to  separate, 
decide.]  —  Cer'tainly,  adv.  Without  doubt  or  ques¬ 
tion  ;  in  truth  and  fact;  without  failure.  —  Cer'- 
tainness,  n.  —  Cer'tainty,  -ti,  Cer'titude,  -tl-tud,  n. 
Quality  or  condition  of  being  certain  ;  exemption 
from  doubt  or  failure;  a  fact  unquestionably  estab¬ 
lished.  —  Cer'tes,  -tez,  adv.  Assuredly  ;  in  truth. 

—  Cer'tify,  -fl,  v.  t.  [-tieied  (-fid),  -eying.]  To 
testify  to  in  writing;  to  make  known  or  establish  as 
a  fact;  to  give  certain  information  of  or  to.  [LL. 
certificare ,  - cat  uni ,  fr.  L.  certusandfacere,  to  make.] 

—  Certified  check.  A  bank-check  whose  validity  is 
certified  by  the  bank  on  which  it  is  drawn.  —  Certif¬ 
icate,  -t-kat,  ii.  A  written  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  any  fact;  written  declaration  legally  authenti¬ 
cated. —  v.  t.  To  verify  by,  or  furnish  with,  etc. — 
Certifica'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Cer'tifier,  -11-er,  n. 

Certiorari,  ser'shl-o-ra'ri,  n.  (Law.)  A  writ  from  a 
superior  court,  to  call  up  records  of  an  inferior 
court,  or  remove  a  cause,  to  hasten  justice,  orcorrect 
errors.  [LL.  certiorare,  to  certify,  fr.  L.  certior, 
comp,  of  certus,  certain.] 

Cerulean,  se-ru'le-an,  a.  Sky-blue.  [L.  cseruleus. ] 
Cerumen.  See  under  Cere. 

Ceruse,  se'rus,  n.  White  lead.  —  Ce'ruse,  Ce'rusite, 
Ce'russite,  -sit,  n.  Native  carbonate  of  lead.  [OF. 
ceruse ,  L.  cerussa,  white  lead;  s.  rt.  L.  cera,  wax. 
See  Cere.] —  Ce'rused, -rust,  a.  Washed  with  a  prep¬ 
aration  of  white  lead. 

Cervical,  ser'vik-al,  a.  (Anat.)  Pert,  to  the  neck. 
[L.  cervix,  neck.] 

Cervine,  ser' vln,  a.  Pert,  to  the  deer.  [L.  cervus,  a 
hart,  deer.]  —  Cer'vinous,  -vl-nus,  a.  Of  the  color 
of,  etc.;  tawny. 

Cesarean,  Cesarism,  Cesura,  etc.  See  C^sar,  Caesura. 
Cespitose,  ses'pl-tos,  a.  (Eot.)  Growing  in  tufts; 
turf-like.  [L.  exspes,  turf.]  —  Ces'pitous,  -tus,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  turf;  turfy. 

Cessation.  See  under  Cease. 

Cessavit,  ses-sa'vit,  n.  (O.  Eng.  Law.)  A  writ  to  re¬ 
cover  lands  when  the  tenant  has  not  for  two  years 
performed  the  service  constituting  the  condition  of 
tenure.  [L.,  he  has  ceased.] 

Cession.  See  under  Cede. 

Cess-pool,  ses'pdol,  n.  A  cavity  in  thfc  earth  to  re¬ 
ceive  sediment  of  water  from  drains.  [Prop,  sess- 
pool;  Prov.  E.  soss,  a  mess  of  food,  scraps,  etc., 
suss,  hogwash.] 

Cestus,  ses'tus,  n.  A  girdle,  esp.  of  Venus;  a  loaded 
leather  covering  for  boxers’  hands.  [L.] 

Cetacea,  se-ta'se-a,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  An  order 
of  mammiferous  marine  animals,  inclu- 
ding  whales.  [L.  cetus,  whale,  Gr.  ketos,  sea-  TOI|| 
monster.]  —  Ceta'cean,  -slian,  n.  An  ani- 
mal  of  the  whale  kind.—  Ceta'ceous,  -shus,  ig|| 
a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Cetol'ogy,  -jr,  w.  Nat- 
ural  his_tory  of ,  etc.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  Hi 
Chafe,  chaf,  v.  t.  [chafed  (cliaft),  chafing.] 

To  excite  heat  or  irritation  in  by  friction;  n.  t 
to  irritate;  to  fret  and  wear  by  rubbing;  to  cesIU3, 


ftm,  lame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  Slid,  eve,  term ;  In,  Ice  ;  Cdd,  tone,  or 
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provoke,  inflame.  —  r.i.  To  he  excited  or  heated; 
to  fret;  to  be  worn  by  rubbing.  — n.  Heat  or  irrita¬ 
tion  from  friction  ;  agitation  of  the  mind.  [OF. 
chaufer,  fr.  LL.  calejicarc,  I,,  calcfaccre,  to  make 
warm,  fr.  ca! err,  to  grow  warm,  and./aeerc,  to  make.] 

—  Chafer,  cha'fer,  n.  —  Chafery,  cha'i'er-Y,  n.  A; 
forge  where  metal  is  subjected  to  a  welding  heat.— 
Cha'fing-dish.  ».  A  dish  or  vessel,  holding  coals,  a 
lump,  etc.,  to  heat  what  is  put  upon  it;  a  portable 
grate. 

Chafer,  cha'fer,  n.  An  insect;  cock-chafer;  May-bug. 
[AS.  ceafor.] 

Chaff,  chat,  n.  The  glumes,  husk,  or  light,  dry  cover¬ 
ing  of  grains  and  grasses.  (Hot.)  Scales  or  bracts 
on  the  receptacle  in  composite  plants.  Worthless 
matter;  refuse.  [AS.  ceaf,  D.  kaf,  G.  kaff.] — Chaf'- 
flnch,  n.  A  singing  bird,  of  the  finch  family,  feed¬ 
ing  on  chaff. —  Chaff'y,  -Y,  a.  Containing,  like,  or 
light  and  worthless  as,  chaff. 

Chaff,  chaf,  n.  Light,  idle  talk;  ridicule.  —  v.  t. 
[chaffed  (chaff),  chaffing.]  To  use,  etc.,  by  way 
of  fun  or  ridicule.  —  v.  t.  To  make  fun  of,  banter. 
[Corrupt,  of  chafe.] 

Chaffer,  chaf 'fer,  v.i.  [chaffered  (-fCrd),  -feking.] 
To  treat  about  a  purchase,  bargain,  haggle;  to  talk 
much  or  idlv. — v.t.  To  buy,  purchase,  exchange. 
[AS.  ceap,  a  bargain,  price,  and/«r«,  a  journey,  busi¬ 
ness.]  —  Chaf'ferer,  u. 

Chagreen.  See  Shagreen. 

Chagrin,  sha-grin',  n.  111-humor;  vexation;  peevish¬ 
ness;  mortification.  —  v.  t.  [chagrin  ED^-grind'), 
-grining.]  To  excite  ill-humor  in,  vex,  mortify. 
[F.,  peril,  meaning  ( E.) shagreen ,  Per.  saghri;  peril, 
fr.  Genoese  mgrina ,  to  gnaw.] 

Chain,  chan,  n.  A  series  of  connected  links  or  rings; 
that  which  confines,  fetters,  or  secures;  a  bond ;  a  se¬ 
ries  of  things  connected  and  following  each  other 
in  succession.  (Surv.)  An  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  land,  consisting  of  100  links,  being  4  rods,  or  (Mi 
feet,  in  length.  ( Naut .)  An  iron  plate  bolted  at  the 
lower  end  through  the  side  to  the  ship’s  timbers.  — 
v.t.  [chained  (chand),  chaining.]  To  fasten  or 
connect  with,  etc.;  to  enslave;  to  unite  closely  and 
strongly.  [OF.  chaene,  chaine.  It.  and  L.  catena.]  — 
Chain'less,  a.  Without,  etc.;  unrestrained. —Chain'- 
bridge,  n.  A  bridge  suspended  on  chains;  suspen¬ 
sion  bridge.  — gang,  n.  A  gang  of  convicts  chained 
together,  —  -mail,  n.  Flexible  armor  made  of  inter¬ 
laced  rings.  — pump,  n.  A 
lump  consisting  of  an  end- 
ess  chain,  carrying  disks, 
passing  upward  through  a 
wooden  tube,  and  moving 
on  wheels.  — shot,  n.  (Mil.) 

T  w  o  cannon  balls,  con¬ 
nected  by  a  chain,  to  cut 
down  masts,  etc.  — stitch, 
n.  A  kind  of  stitch  in  sew¬ 
ing,  made  by  interlocking 
threads.  —  -wales,  n.  pi. 

(Naut.)  Planks  bolted  to 
a  ship’s  sides  to  spread  the 
lower  rigging.  See  Chan¬ 
nels. 

Chair,  char,  n.  A  movable 
seat  with  a  back,  for  one 
person;  an  official  seat,  as 
of  a  judge  ;  hence,  the  of¬ 
fice  itself;  the  presiding  of¬ 
ficer  of  an  assembly;  a vehi-  Chain-pump, 
cle  for  one  person;  an  iron 

block  to  support  and  secure  railroad  tracks.  —  v.t.  . 
[chaired  (chilrd),  chairing.]  To  carry  publicly 
in  a  chair  in  triumph.  [F.  chaire,  pulpit,  chaise , 
chair,  OF.  chaiere,  cliaere,  chair,  fr.  L.  cathedra,  \ 
Gr.  kathedra,  seat,  chair,  pulpit.  See  Cathedra.] 

—  Chair'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  The  presiding  officer  of 
an  assembly,  committee,  etc.;  one  who  carries  a 
chair  or  sedan.  —  Chairmanship,  n.  Office  of,  etc. 

—  Chaise,  shaz,  n.  A  two-wheeled,  one-horse  car¬ 
riage,  with  calash  top.  [F.  See  Chair.] 

Chalcedony,  kal-sed'o-nY  or  kal'se-do-nY,  n.  (Min.) 
An  uncrystallized,  translucent  variety  of  quartz, 
usually  whitish,  and  with  a  wax-like  luster.  [Fr. 
Chalcedon ,  in  Asia  Minor.] 

Chalcography,  kal-kog'ra-fY,  n.  Art  of  engraving  on 
copper  or  brass.  [Gr.  chalkos,  copper,  brass,  and 
graphein,  to  write.]  —  Chalcog'rapher,  -fSr,  -raphist, 
-fist,  n.  An  engraver  on,  etc. 

Chaldaic,  kal-da'ik,  Chaldee,  kal'de  or  knl-de',  a. 
Pert,  to  Chaldea.  —  n.  Language  of  the  Chaldeans. 


Chaldron,  chawl'drun  or  chal'drun,  n.  A  dry  meas¬ 
ure  for  coals,  usually  of  30  bushels,  but  varying- 
[OF.  See  Caldron.] 

Chalet,  shal'a,w.  A  Swiss  wooden  cottage;  a  summer¬ 
house  on  a  mountain.  [F.] 

Chalice,  chal'is,  n.  A  cup;  bowl;  communion  cup. 
[OF.  calice,  L.  calir,  Gr.  kulix ,  Skr.  kalaqa,  cup.] 

Chalk,  chawk,  n.  (Min.)  A  soft,  white,  earthy  sub¬ 
stance,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime.  —  v.  t. 
[chalked  (chawkt),  chalking.]  To  rub  or  mark 
with  chalk.  [AS.  cealc,  I).,  Dan.,  S\v.,  and  G.  kalk, 
L.  calx,  lime-stone.  See  Calx.]  —  French  chalk. 
Steatite  or  soap-stone,  a  soft  magnesian  mineral.  — 
Rede.  An  indurated  clayey  ocher. —  Toe.  out.  To 
lay  out,  draw  out,  or  describe.  —  Chalk'y,  -Y,  a.  Of, 
impregnated  with,  or  like,  etc.  —  Chalk'iness,  n. — 
Chalki-stone,  n.  (Med.)  A  concretion  in  the  hands 
and  feet  of  persons  affected  by  gout. 

Challenge,  chal'lenj,  n.  An  invitation  to  contest;  a 
sentry’s  demand  of  the  countersign  from  those  ap¬ 
proaching  his  post;  summons  to  single  combat;  de¬ 
mand  made  of  a  right;  an  exception  to  a  juror  or 
voter.  —  v.  t.  [-lenged  (-lenjd),  -lenging.  j  To 
call  to  a  contest,  call  to  answer,  defy;  to  claim  as 
due,  demand  as  a  right,  make  exception  or  objec¬ 
tion  to,  object  to  as  not  qualified  to  vote.  [OF.  cha- 
longe,  calenge,  a  dispute,  accusation,  fr.  L.  cal  amnia, 
false  accusation,  caluere ,  to  deceive;  s.  rt.  calumny.] 

—  Chal'lengeable,  a.  —  ChaPlenger,  n. 

Challis,  Chally,  shaHY,  n.  A  twilled,  fine  woolen 
fabric,  for  ladies’  dresses.  [F.  chaly.] 

Chalybeate,  ka-lib'e-at,  a.  Impregnated  with  some 
salt  of  iron.  —  n.  Water,  liquor,  medicine,  etc., 
containing  iron.  [L. chalybs,  Gr.  dialups,  steel.] 

Cham,  kam,  Khan,  Kan,  n.  The  sovereign  prince  of 
Tartary. 

Chamade,  sha-mad',  n.  (Mil.)  Sound  of  a  drum  or 
trumpet,  inviting  an  enemy  to  a  parley.  [F.,  fr.  L. 
clamare,  to_call.) 

Chamber,  cham'ber,  n.  A  retired  room,  esp.  an  upper 
room,  for  lodging,  privacy,  or  study;  a  compartment 
or  hollow,  closed  space;  a  place  where  an  assembly 
meets;  the  assembly  itself;  the  cavity  in  a  fire-arm 
where  the  charge  is  put.  (Law.)  A  private  place 
where  a  judge  sits  to  hear  cases,  and  do  judicial 
business  out  of  court.  — v.  i.  [-bered  (-herd),  -Ber¬ 
ing.]  To  reside  in  or  occupy  as  a  chamber  ;  to  be 
wanton.  —  v.t.  To  shut  up,  as  in  a  chamber.  [OF. 
chambre,  L.  camara,  camera,  a  chamber,  vault,  Gr. 
kamara,  vault,  covered  wagon.]  —  Cham'berer,  n. 
One  who  intrigues  or  is  wanton.  [Obs.]  — Cham'- 
ber-coun/sel,  -counselor,  -er,  n.  A  counselor  who 
gives  his  opinion  privately,  but  does  not  advocate 
causes  in  court.  — maid,  n.  A  woman  who  cares 
for  chambers,  or  waits  upon  a  lady.— Cham'berlain, 
-lin,  n.  An  attendant  in  charge  of  the  chambers,  as 
in  a  hotel;  an  officer  of  the  private  chambers  of  a 
nobleman  or  monarch;  one  of  the  high  officers  of  a 
court;  a  treasurer  or  receiver  of  public  money.  [OF.] 

—  Cham'berlainship,  n.  Office  of,  etc. 

Chambrel,  kam'brel,  n.  The 

gambrel.  See  Gambrel. 

Chameleon,  ka-mel'yun,  n. 
lizard-like  reptile,  whose  color 
changes  with  that  of  objects 
about  it,  or  when  its  temper  is 
disturbed.  [Gr.  chamaileon, 
lit.  ground-lion  =  dwarf  lion, 
fr.  chamai,  on  the  ground,  Chameleon, 
creeping,  and  Icon,  lion.] 

Chamfer,  cham'fer,  v.  t.  [-fered  (-ferd),  -ferino.J 
(Carp.)  To  cut  a  groove  or  channel  in;  to  flute.  To 
cut  or  grind  in  a  sloping  manner;  to  bevel.  —  Cham'- 
fer,  Cham'fret,  n.  (Carp.)  A  small  gutter  in  wood, 
etc.;  groove,  slope,  or  bevel.  [Pg.  chunfrur ,  to  slope, 
hollow.] 

Chamois,  sham'wa  or  sham'Y,  n.  A  species  of  ante¬ 
lope  living  on  European 
mountain  ridges;  a  soft 
leather,  first  prepared  from 
its  skin.  [F.;  MIIG.  gamz, 

G.  gemse.] 

Chamomile.  See  Camomile. 

Champ,  champ, v.t.  [champed 
(champt),  champing.]  To 
bite  with  repeated  action  of 
the  teeth,  bite  into  small 
pieces,  crush.  —  v.i.  To  bite 
frequently.  [Sw.  fcainsa,  to 
chew  with  difficulty,  champ;  Ic.  kiaptr,  Gr. gamplia, 
Skr.  jambha,  a  jaw.]  —  Champ'er,  n. 


sun,  cube,  full;  moon,  i<50t ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxboN,  chair,  get. 
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Champagne,  sham-pan',  n.  A  brisk,  sparkling  wine. 
[Fr.  Champagne,  France.] 

Champaign,  sham-pSn',  n.  A  flat,  open  country,  —  a. 
Flat;  level.  [F.  See  Campaign  and  Camp.] 

Champerty,  cham'per-tY,  n.  Maintenance  of  a  law¬ 
suit,  with  an  agreement,  if  successful,  to  divide  the 
thing  in  suit.  [OF.  champart,  field-rent,  L.  canr/ri 
pars —  campus ,  field,  and  pars ,  share.]  —  Cham'per- 
tor,  -t5r,  n.  One  who  purchases  a  suit,  or  right  of 
suing,  and  carries  it  on  at  his  own  expense,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  share  of  the  gain. 

Champion,  cham'pT-un,  n.  One  who  engages  in  a 
contest;  esp.  who  contends  in  behalf  of  another  in 
single  combat;  one  ready  to  fight  all  who  offer. — 
v.  t.  [-pioned  (-und),  -pioning.]  To  furnish  with, 
or  attend  as,  etc.  [OF.;  LL.  campio,  a  champion, 
combatant  in  a  duel,  fr.  campus,  battle,  duel,  war. 
See  Camp.]—  Cham'pionship,  n.  State  of  being,  etc. 

Chance,  chans,  n.  Absence  of  any  defined  cause  ;  for¬ 
tuity  ;  casualty  ;  an  event  without  assigned  cause; 
possibility  of  an  occurrence;  luck;  hazard;  oppor¬ 
tunity.—  v.i.  [chanced  (chanst),  chancing.]  To 
happen,  come,  or  arrive,  without  expectation.  —  a. 
Happening  by  chance  ;  casual ;  fortuitous.  [OF. 
chaance,  aicance,  fr.  LL.  cadentia,  that  which  falls 
out  (esp.  in  dice-playing),  fr.  L.  cculere,  to  fall.]  — 
Chance'-med'ley,  n.  (Law.)  The  killing  of  another 
in  self-defense  upon  an  unpremeditated  encounter. 

Chancel,  chan'sel,  n.  That  part  of  a  church  con¬ 
taining  the  altar  or  communion  table,  —  formerly 
inclosed  with  lattices.  [OF.;  L.  canccllus,  a  grating. 
See  Cancel.]  —  Chancery,  chan'sSr-Y,  n.  A  high 
court  of  equity  ;  equity  ;  proceedings  in  equity. 

IOF.  chance  trie,  the  chancery  or  seal-office,  a  court, 
A.,  caucellaria,  record-room  of  a  chancellor,  fr.  L. 
canccllus,  grating.  See  Cancel.]  —  To  (jet  or  hold  in 
chanccra.  ( Boxtnc, /.)  To  get  the  antagonist’s  head 
under  one’s  arm,  where  it  can  be  pommeled  by  the 
other  fist;  to  have  in  one’s  power.  —  Chan'cellor, 
-sel-ler,  n.  A  high  judicial  officer;  the  chief  judge  of 
a  court  of  chancery.  [OF.  chancelitr,  LL.  caiuxl- 
larius ,  chancellor,  orig.  custodian  of  records.]  — 
Chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  A  member  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  cabinet,  the  highest  finance  minister  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  —  Lord  high  c.  of  England.  The  presiding 
judge  in  the  court  of  chancery,  highest  judicial  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  crown.—  Chan'cellorship,  n.  Office  of,  etc. 
Chancre,  shan'ker,  n.  An  ulcer,  esp.  a  venereal  sore. 

[F.  See  Cancei:.]  —  Chan'crous,  -krus,  a.  Ulcerous. 
Chandelier.  Chandler,  etc.  See  under  Candle. 
Change,  clianj,  v.  t.  [changed  (chanjd),  changing.] 
To  alter  or  make  different;  to  cause  to  pass  from 
one  state  to  another;  to  substitute  another  thing 
for  ;  to  vary,  innovate,  exchange ;  to  give  other 
money,  of  the  same  aggregate  value,  for;  to  become 
acid  or  tainted.  —  v.  i.  To  be  altered,  undergo  vari¬ 
ation,  pass  from  one  phase  to  another.  — n.  Any  al¬ 
teration;  a  passing  from  one  state  to  another;  sub¬ 
stitution  of  one  thing  for  another ;  alteration  in 
the  orderof  a  series;  permutation;  that  which  makes 
a  variety;  small  pieces  of  money,  which  may  be 
given  for  larger  pieces;  the  balance  of  money  paid 
beyond  the  price  of  goods  purchased;  building  for 
mercantile  transactions.  (Colloq.  for  exchange.) 
[OF.  changier,  changer ,  LateL.  cunibiare,  to  change, 
fr.  L.  cambire,  to  exchange.]  —  Chan'ger,  n.  — 
Change'able,  -a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  change;  appearing 
different  under  difference  of  circumstances;  varia¬ 
ble;  fickle;  unstable.— Change'ableness.  -abil'ity, 
-tY,  n.  —  Change'ably,  adv.  —  Change'ful,  a.  Full 
of  change ;  mutable.  —  Change'fully,  adv.  — 
Change'fulness,  n.  —  Change'less,  a.  Not  admit¬ 
ting  alteration;  constant.  —  Change'ling,  n.  A  child 
left  or  taken  in  the  place  of  another ;  one  apt  to 
change.  —  a.  Taken  or  left  in  place  of  another. 
Channel,  chC  a'nel,  n.  The  bed  of  a  stream;  esp.  the 
deeper  part  of  a  river  or  bay,  where  the  main  cur¬ 
rent  flows.  (  Geog.)  A  strait  or  narrow  sea  between 
two  portions  of  land.  That  through  which  any 
thing  passes.  (Arch.)  A  gutter  or  furrow,  as  in  a 
column,  pi.  ( Naut. .)  Planks  bolted  to  the  outside 
of  a  vessel,  for  spreading  the  lower  rigging. — v.  t. 
[-neled  (-neld), -neling.]  To  form  a  channel  in; 
groove.  [OF.  chanel,  canel,  L.  canalis.  See  Canal.] 
Chant,  chant,  v.  t.  and  i.  To  utter  with  a  melodious 
voice,  sing;  to  celebrate  in  song.  (Mus.)  To  sing 
after  the  manner  of  a  chant.  —  n.  Song  ;  melody. 
( Mus.)  Words  recited  to  musical  tones  without  mu¬ 
sical  measure.  [F.  chanter,  L.  cantare,  freq.  of  ca- 
ncre,  to  sing;  s.  rt.  cant.]  —  Chant'er,  n.  One  who 
chants  ;  the  tenor  or  treble  pipe  in  a  bagpipe.  — 


Chant'ress,  n.  A  female  chanter.  —  Chant'icleer, 
-Y-kler,  n.  A  cock,  his  voice  in  crowing  being  clear. 

—  Chant'ry,  -rY,  n.  An  endowed  chapel  where  masses 
for  the  souls  of  the  donors  are  celebrated. 

Chaos,  ka'os,  n.  An  empty,  infinite  space  ;  unor¬ 
ganized  condition  of  matter  before  the  creation  of 
the  universe;  a  disordered  mass  or  state  of  things; 
confusion.  [L.  and  Gr.,  lr.  Gr.  chainein,  to  gape, 
yawn;  s.  rt.  chasm,  hiatus,  yawn.]  —  Chaot'ic,  a. 
Resembling  chaos;  confused. 

Chap,  chap  or  chop,  v.  t.  [chapped  (chapt),  chap¬ 
ping.]  To  cleave  or  open  longitudinally;  to  split, 
crack.  —  v.  i.  To  crack  or  open  in  long  slits.  —  n.  A 
cleft,  gap,  or  chink  in  the  flesh.  — Chap,  chop,  n. 
The  jaw,  —  generally  in  pi.  [OD.  koppen ,  D.  happen, 
Sw.  kappa,  Gr.  koptein,  to  cut;  s.  rt.  chip,  chop.]  — 
Chap'fallen,  chop'lawln,  a.  With  the  lower  jaw 
drooping;  dejected;  dispirited. 

Chap,  chap,  n.  A  man  or  boy;  a  youth.  [Abbrev.  of 
chapman,  fr.  AS.  ceap,  trade.  See  Cheap.]  —  Chap'- 
book,  n.  A  small  book,  esp.  one  sold  by  hawkers. — 
Chap'man,  n. ;  pi.  -.men.  One  who  buys  or  sells;  a 
merchant;  itinerant  dealer. 

Chaparral,  chap-ar-ral',  n.  A  thicket  of  low  ever¬ 
green  oaks;  thick  bramble-bushes  in  clumps.  [Sp., 
fr.  Basque  acha,  rock,  and  abarra,  evergreen  oak.] 

Chape,  chap,  n.  A  catch,  as  of  a  buckle;  a  metal  tip 
of  a  scabbard.  [F.,  a  cope,  chape.  See  Cap.] 

Chapeau,  shap'o,  n. ;  pi.  Ciiap'eaus,  -oz.  A  hat.  [F.] 

—  Chapeau  Bras,  -bra.  A  military  hat  which  can 
be  flattened  and  put  under  the  arm.  [F. ;  bras,  arm.] 

Chapel,  cliap'el,  n.  A  place  of  worship  connected 
with  a  church  or  with  some  establishment;  in  Eng. 
a  dissenters’  place  of  worship;  a  meeting-house;  a 
choir  of  singers  at  the  court  of  a  prince  or  noble¬ 
man.  [F.  chapelle,  OF.  chapele,  LL.  capella,  orig. 
the  sanctuary  where  the  cope  (< cappa )  of  St.  Martin 
was  preserved.  See  Cap.]— Chap'lain, -lin,  n.  An 
ecclesiastic  who  officiates  in  a  chapel,  or  one  attached 
to  a  ship,  regiment,  public  institution,  family,  etc.  — 
Chap'laincy,  -sY,  -ship,  n.  Office  or  station  of,  etc.— 
Chap'ellany,  -la-nY,  n.  A  chapel  and  jurisdiction 
within  the  precincts  of  a  church.  —  Chap'elry, -rY, 
w.  Bounds  or  jurisdiction  of  a  chapel. 

Chapellet,  chap'el-Iet,  n.  A  pair  of  stirrup  leathers, 
with  stirrups.  See  Chaplet. 

Chaperon,  shap'er-oN,  n.  A  hood  or  cap:  a  device  on 
horses’  foreheads  in  pompous  funerals;  one  who 
attends  a  lady  in  public  as  a  protector.  —  i>.  t. 
[chaperoned  (-ond),  -ONiNG.]  To  attend  in  public 
places  as  protector.  [F.,  a  hood,  aug.  of  chape,  a 
cape.  See  Cap.]  —  Chap'eronage,  -ej,  n.  Position 
or  protection  of,  etc. 

Chapiter,  chap'Y-ter,  n.  (Law.)  A  summary  of  mat¬ 
ters  to  be  inquired  of  before  justices  ;  articles.— 
Chap'iter,  Chap'trel,  n.  (Arch.)  The  capital  of  a 
pier  or  pilaster  which  receives  an  arch; 
an  impost.  [OF.  chapitel,  L.  capitellum, 
capital  of  a  column,  dim.  of  caput,  head. 

See  Capital  and  Chapter.] 

Chaplain,  etc.  See  under  Chapel. 

Chaplet,  chap'let,  n.  A  garland  or  wreath 
for  the  head;  a  string  of  beads  used  in 
counting  prayers.  (Arch.)  A  little 
molding,  carved  into  beads,  olives,  etc.; 
a  chapellet  ;  a  tuft  of  feathers  on  a 
peacock’s  head;  a  small  chapel  or  shrine. 

[F.  chap elet,  a  little  head-dress,  vrreath, 
dim.  of  OF.  chapel,  hat,  fr.  chape.  See 

Chapman.  See  under  Chap,  n.  ChaptreL 

Chapter,  chap'ter,  n.  A  division  of  a  book.  (Eccl.)  A 
corporation  composed  of  the  clergy  of  a  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church,  and  presided  over  by  the  dean. 
An  organized  branch  of  a  society  or  fraternity;  meet¬ 
ing  of  organized  societies;  place  where  delinquents 
receive  discipline;  a  decretal  epistle.  [Same  as  chap¬ 
iter ;  F.  chapitre,  fr.  L.  capitulum,  dim.  of  caput , 
head.  See  Capitular.] 

Char,  Chare,  char  [Eng.],  Chore,  chor  Miner.],  n. 
Work  done  by  the  day;  a  single  job  or  task.  [ME. 
cherr,  char,  fr.  AS.  cierr,  cyrr,  D.  keer,  OHG.  cher,  a 
turn,  space  of  time.]  —  Char'woman,  n.  A  servant 
that  works  by  the  day. 

Char,  char,  v.  t.  [charred  (chard),  charring.]  To 
reduce  to  charcoal  by  expelling  volatile  matter;  to 
burn  slightly;  to  hew,  as  stone.  [ME.  charren,  to 
turn.]  —  Char'coal,  n.  Coal  made  by  charring  wood. 

—  Char'ry,  -rY,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  charcoal. 

Character,  kSr'ak-ter,  n.  A  distinctive  mark;  a  letter, 

figure,  or  sign;  manner  of  writing  or  printing  ;  sum 


am,  tame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  cud,  eve,  term ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  Odd,  tone,  Sr ; 
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of  qualities  distinguishing  one  person  or  tiling  from 
another;  good  qualities,  or  the  reputation  of  possess¬ 
ing  them  ;  qualities  belonging  to  an  office  or  institu¬ 
tion  ;  estimate  put  upon  a  person  or  thing  ;  reputa¬ 
tion;  force  of  will;  energy;  the  possessorof  a  certain 
character;  aperson;  account;  description.  —  v.t.  To 
engrave,  inscribe,  distinguish  by  particular  marks, 
Characterize.  [L.  and  Or.,  fr.  Gr.  cliarasscin,  to  en¬ 
grave.)  — Characteris  'tic,  -tical,  a.  Constituting  the 
character  ;  peculiar.  —  Characteris'tic,  n.  That 
which  constitutes,  etc.,  or  distinguishes  a  person  or 
thing  from  another.  (Math.)  The  index  or  expo¬ 
nent  of  a  logarithm.  —  Char'acteris'tically,  adv.  — 
Characterize,  -iz,  v.  t.  [-tekized  (-ter-Tzd),  -izing  ] 
To  mark  with  a  peculiar  figure;  todcscribc  the  qual¬ 
ities  of;  to  mark  or  express  the  character  of,  desig¬ 
nate,  entitle.  —  Char'acteriza'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  — 
Characterless,  a.  Having  no  peculiar  character. 

Charade,  sha-rad',  n.  A  composition  describing  enig¬ 
matically  objects,  expressed  by  each  syllable  of  a 
word,  separately,  and  then  by  the  word  as  a  whole. 
[F.;  peril,  akin  to  Sp.  charrcula,  speech  of  a  clown,  fr. 
charm ,  a  churl,  peasant.] 

Charcoal.  See  under  Char. 

Chard,  chard,  n.  A  variety  of  white  beet ;  blanched 
leaves  of  the  artichoke  and  other  vegetables.  [F. 
carde,  L.  carduus ,  thistle.] 

Charge,  charj,  n.  The  person  or  thing  committed  to 
the  care  or  management  of  another  ;  exercise  of  cus¬ 
tody  or  care  ;  office  ;  commission  ,  an  earnest  com¬ 
mand,  exhortation,  instruction,  etc.  ;  whatever  con¬ 
stitutes  a  burden  on  property  ;  costs ;  expense,  — 
usually  in  pi. ;  account  of  that  due  from  one  party 
to  another;  imputation;  accusation;  that  quantity,  as 
of  ammunition,  electricity,  etc.,  wiiic.i  any  appara¬ 
tus,  as  a  gun,  battery,  machine,  etc.,  is  fitted  to  hold; 
onset;  attack;  signal  for  attack.  (Il  r.)  A  bearing 
on  a  field.  An  uncertain  weight  of  lead,  supposed 
to  be  86  pigs,  or  2,520  pounds,  —  v.  t.  [charged 
(charjd),  charging.]  To  impose,  as  a  load  or  burden, 
or  as  a  task,  duty,  or  trust ;  to  command,  request, 
etc.,  earnestly;  to  give  instructions  to;  to  impose  as  a 
tax;  to  place  to  the  account  of,  as  a  debt ;  to  accuse 
of;  to  place  within  or  upon  an  apparatus  or  machine 
the  quantity  it  is  fitted  to  contain  ;  to  load  ;  to 
bear  down  upon,  rush  upon,  fall  on.  —  v.  i.  To 
make  an  onset.  [F.,  a  load,  charger,  LL.  carricare, 
to  load,  fr.  L.  carrus,  a  car.  See  Car.]  —  Charge'- 
able,  a.  Capable  of  being  charged,  imposed,  or  im¬ 
puted  ;  subject  to  be  charged  or  accused;  creating 
expense;  costly  ;  burdensome.  —  Charge'  ableness,  n. 
— Charge'ably,  adv.  —  Char'ger,  n.  One  who,  etc. ; 
a  large  dish,  —  which  bears  a  load;  a  horse,  —  used  in 
charging  ;  war-horse.  —  Chargd  d’ Affaires,  shar-zha' 
daf-far'.  A  diplomatic  representative,  to  whom  are 
confided  affairs  of  his  nation,  in  the  absence  of  an 
ambassador.  [F.]—  Charg^'ship,  n.  Office  of,  etc. 

Charily,  etc.  See  under  Chary. 

Chariot,  chUr'f-ot,  n.  A  war  car  or  vehicle  ;  a  one- 
seated,  four-wheeled  carriage.  —  v.t.  To  convey  in 
a  chariot.  [F.,  fr.  char,  car.  See  Car.]  —  CharT- 
otee',  n.  A  four-wheeled  pleasure  carriage  with  two 
seats.  —  Char  ioteer',  n.  A  driver. 

Charity,  ch&r'T-tT,  n.  Disposition  to  think  favorably 
of  others,  and  to  do  them  good  ;  liberality  to  the 
poor;  alms  ;  any  act  of  benevolence  ;  a  charitable  in¬ 
stitution,  or  a  gift  to  create  and  support  such  an  in¬ 
stitution.  [OF.  charitet,  fr.  L.  can  tax,  dearness,  fr. 
cams,  dear.  See  Caress.] — Sisters  of  Charity.  (Horn. 
Cath.  Church.)  Communities  of  nuns  engaged  in 
works  of  mercy.  —  Char 'itable,  a  Full  of  love  and 
good  will ;  liberal  to  the  poor  ;  peri.,  to,  or  springing 
from,  charity:  benevolent;  indulgent;  beneficent. 
— ■  Charitableness,  n.  —  Charitably,  adv. 

Charivari,  sha-re'va-re',  n.  A  mock  serenade  of  dis¬ 
cordant  music.  [F.] 

Charlatan,  sharia-tan,  n.  A  quack;  empiric;  mounte¬ 
bank.  [F. ;  It.  ciarlatano,  fr.  ciarlarc,  to  prattle, 
ciarla,  tittle-tattle.]  —  Chariatanism,  -izm,  -tanry, 
-rl,  n.  Pretension  to  skill;  quackery. 

Charles’s  Wain,  charlz'ez-wan'.  (As'tron.)  The  clus¬ 
ter  of  7  stars  in  the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  or 
Great  Bear;  the  Dipper.  [AS.  carles-wsen,  the 
churl’s  or  farmer’s  wain.] 

Charlotte-Russe,  shariot-roos,  n.  A  dish  of  custard 
or  whipped  syllabub,  inclosed  in  cake.  [F.  char¬ 
lotte,  a  dish  of  marmalade,  and  Russe,  Russian.] 

Charm,  charm,  n.  Something  possessing  occult  power 
or  influence;  that  which  attracts  irresistibly;  fasci¬ 
nation. —  v.  t.  [charmed  (charmd),  charming.]  To 
subdue,  control,  or  summon  by  occult  influence; 


siln,  cube,  full :  moon,  ldOt ;  cow,  oil ; 


to  attract  irresistibly,  delight  exceedingly,  fasci¬ 
nate,  enchant,  captivate  ;  to  fortify  with  charms 
or  supernatural  influences.  —  v.  i'.  To  act  as  a 
charm,  please  greatly.  [OF.  charme,  an  enchant¬ 
ment,  fr.  L.  carmen,  song,  Skr.  gains,  to  praise.]  — 
Charm'er,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  a  magician.  —  Charm'- 
ful,  a.  Abounding  with.  etc.  —  Charming,  p.  a. 
Bewitching;  pleasurable.  —  Charmingly,  adv. 

Charnel,  char'ncl,  a.  Containing  remains  of  dead 
men  or  animals.  [OF.,  fr.  L.  carnal  is ,  carnal,  fr. 
ram,  flesh.  See  Carnage.]  —  Char'nel-house,  n. 
A  place  where  bones  of  the  dead  are  deposited. 

Charqui.  char'ke,  n.  In  S.  Amer.,  sun-dried  beef, — 
corrupt,  into  jerked  beef. 

Charry.  See  under  Char. 

Chart,,  chart,  n.  A  sheet  of  paper,  pasteboard,  etc.,  con¬ 
taining  information  arranged  methodically,  or  tab¬ 
ulated;  a  map  representing  water  and  the  adjacent 
land. — v.t.  To  lay  down  in  a  chart;  to  map.  [L. 
charta,  Gr.  chartes,  paper.  See  Card.] —  Charta'- 
ceous,  -shus,  a.  Resembling  paper  or  parchment.  — 
Cliar'ter,  n.  ( O.  Eng.  Law.)  A  deed,  or  conveyance. 
An  instrument  in  writing,  bestowing  rights  and 
privileges  ;  act  of  incorporation  ;  a  special  privilege 
or  immunity.  (Naut.)  The  letting  or  hiring  a  ves¬ 
sel  by  special  contract.  —  v.  t.  [chartered  (-terd), 
-tering.]  To  establish  by  charter;  to  hire  or  let  by 
charter,  as  a  ship.  [LL.  chart arium ,  archives.]  — 
Magna  Charta,  mag'na-kar'ta.  The  charter  of 
English  liberties,  obtained  from  King  John,  a.  d. 
1215.  [L.,  great  charter.]  —  Char'ter-par'ty,  -piir'tY, 
n.  (Com.)  A  conditional  agreement  for  the  liire  of 
a  vessel,  between  the  owner  or  master  and  him  who 
hires  or  freights  it.  [F.  chartre  partie,  a  divided 
charter,  the  instrument  being  cut  in  two,  one  part 
for  each  contractor.]  —  Chartism,  -izm,  n.  The 
principles  of  a  political  party  in  Eng.  who  desired 
reforms  set  forth  in  a  document  called  the  People's 
Charter.  —  Chartist,  n.  A  partisan  of  chartism.  — 
Chartography,  kar-tog'ra-fY,  n.  Cartography;  map- 
making. 

Chartreuse,  sliiir-trSz',  n.  A  Carthusian  monastery  in 
France;  an  alcoholic  cordial,  distilled  from  aromat¬ 
ic  herbs.  [F.J 

Chary,  char'Y,  a.  Not  inclined  to  be  free  or  liberal; 
close  ;  cautious.  [AS.  cearig,  fr.  cearu,  care.]  — 
Charily,  -If,  adv.  —  Chariness,  n. 

Chase,  chas,  v ,  t.  [chased  (cliast),  chasing.]  To 
pursue,  hunt;  to  urge  onward,  drive,  persecute.  — n. 
limiting;  pursuit;  thing  hunted;  hunting  ground. 
[OF.  charier,  cachier,  LL.  caciare,  to  chase.  See 
Catch.]  —  Chas'er,  n.  One  who,  etc.  (Naut.)  A  gun 
at  the  bow  or  stern,  for  use  in  a  chase. 

Chase,  clias,  v.  t.  To  engrave.  [Contr.  of  enchase,  q.  v.] 

—  n.  The  forward  part  of  a  gun  from  the  trunnions 
to  the  swell  of  the  mouth,  — this  part  being  formerly 
engraved  or  embossed.  See  Cannon. 

Chase,  chas,  n.  (Print.)  An  iron  frame  to  confine 
type,  when  arranged  in  columns  or  pages.  [Same  as 
case;  F.  chasse,  fr.  L.  ca/tsa,  box,  case.] 

Chasible.  See  Chasuble. 

Chasm,  kazm,  n.  A  deep  opening  made  by  disrupture; 
a  cleft;  void  space;  gap;  break.  [L.  and  Gr.  chasma. 
See  Chaos.]  —  Chasm'y,  -Y,  a.  Full  of,  etc. 

Chassepot,  shas'po,  n.  A  breech-loading  rifle,  or 
needle-gun,  —  the  French  infantry  arm.  [F. ;  in¬ 
ventor’s  name.] 

Chasseur,  shas-ser',  n.  (Mil.)  One  of  a  bod.y  of  light 
cavalry.  An  attendant  upon  persons  of  rank,  wear¬ 
ing  military  plumes,  etc.  [F.,  a  huntsman.] 

Chaste,  chast,  a.  Pure  from  unlawful  sexual  inter¬ 
course  ;  virtuous ;  pure  from  obscenity,  or  from  bar- 
barous,  affected,  or  extravagant  expressions.  [OF., 
fr.  L.  castus,  pure.]  —  Chaste'ness,  Chas'tity,  -tY-tY, 
n.  —  Chaste'ly,  -If,  adv.  —  Chasten,  chas'n,  v.  t. 
[-ened  (-nd),  -ENiNG.)  To  correct  by  punishment; 
to  inflict  pain  upon  in  order  to  reclaim,  chastize  ; 
to  purify  from  errors  or  faults.  [OF.  chastier,  castier, 
fr.  L.  castigare.  See  Castigate.]  —  Chaat'ener,  n. 

—  Chastize,  chas-tiz',  v.  t.  [-tized  (-tlzd'), -tizino.] 
To  chasten.  [ME.  chastisen.  See  above.]  —  Chas- 
tisable,  -tlz'a-bl,  a.  Deserving  to  be,  etc. —  Chas'- 
tisement,  -tiz-ment,  n.— Chastiser,  -tlz'gr,  n. 

Chasuble,  ehaz'u-bl,  Chasible,  Che3ible,  -Y-bl,  n. 
( Eccl.)  The  upper  vestment  of  a  priest  in  saying 
mass,  having  an  embroidered  cross  on  the  back,  and 
a  pillar  in  front.  [ME.  chesihle,  F.  chasuble,  LL. 
casubuta,  dim.  of  LL.  casula,  a  mantle,  dim.  of  L. 
casa,  house.  See  Cassock.] 

Chat,  chat,  v.  i.  To  talk  lightly  and  familiarly. — n. 
Light,  idle  talk;  prate.  ( Ornith .)  An  American 
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bivd,  of  the  warbler  family. —  Chat'ter,  v.i.  [-tered 
(-terd),  -tering.]  To  utter  inarticulate  sounds  re¬ 
sembling  language;  to  talk  idly,  carelessly,  or  rapid¬ 
ly  ;  to  jabber,  prate  ;  to  make  a  noise  by  collision. 

—  n.  Sounds  like  a  magpie’s  ;  idle  talk.  [Onomat.j 

—  Chattera'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  ;  loquacity.  — 
Charterer,  n.  A  prater  ;  a  noisy  bird.  —  Chat'ter- 
box,  n.  An  incessant  talker.  —  Chat'ty,  -tY,  a. 
Conversing  freely ;  talkative. —  Chat'tiness,  n. 

Chateau,  sha-to',  n. ;  pi.  -teaux,  -toz'.  A  castle  ;  a 
country-seat.  [F.]  —Chateaux  en  Espagne.  Castles 
in  Spain,  — i.  e.,  in  the  air.  —  Chatelet,  shat'e-la,  n. 
A  little  castle.  [F.,  dim.  of  chdteau,  chastel.  See 
Castle.]  —  Chat'ellany,  -la-111,  n.  Lordship  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  castellan,  or  governor  of  a  castle.  — 
Chat'elaine,  -e-lan,  n.  A  chain  at  a  lady’s  waist-belt, 
for  watch,  trinkets,  keys,  etc.  [F.,  lady  of  the  cas¬ 
tle,  —  who  wore  keys  at  her  girdle.] 

Chatoyant,  sha-toi'ant,  a.  (Min.)  Having  a  change¬ 
able  luster,  like  a  cat’s  eye  in  the  dark.  —  n.  A 
hard  stone,  as  the  cat’s  eye  species  of  chalcedony, 
which,  when  polished,  presents  an  undulating  light. 
[F.,  p.  pr.  of  chatoyer,  fr.  chat,  cat.] 

Chattel,  chat'tl,  n.  (Law.)  Any  property  except 
f  reehold,  or  tilings  which  arc  parcel  of  it.  [ME.  and 
OF.  chatel ,  same  as  catel.  See  Carital,  Cattle.] 

Chatter,  Chatty.  Chatterbox,  etc.  See  Chat. 

Chaud-medley,  shdd'med-lY,  n.  (Law.)  The  killing 
in  an  affray,  while  under  the  influence  of  passion, 

—  opp.  to  chance-medley ,  killing  in  self-defense,  or  in 
a  casual  affray.  [F.  chaude  melld,  fr.  chaud,  hot,  and 
mesler ,  melee ,  to  mingle.] 

Chauvinism,  sho'vin-izm,  n.  Fanatical  patriotism  ; 
blind  adherence  to  an  obsolete  party,  leader,  oridea. 
[Fr.  Chauvin ,  a  character  in  Scribe’s  play,  “  Sold  at 
Laboureur ,”  grotesquely  devoted  to  Napoleon  I.]  — 
Chauvinist,  n.  A  pugnacious  politician. 

Chaw,  chaw,  v.  t.  [chawed  (chawd),  chawing.]  To 
masticate,  as  food;  to  ruminate,  as  the  cud;  to  re¬ 
volve  and  consider.  —  n.  Orig.,  the  jaw;  as  much  as 
the  mouth  holds  ;  a  chew.  [Once  in  good  use,  but 
now  vulgar.  See  Chew.] 

Cheap,  chep,  a.  Bearing  alow  price  ;  of  small  cost ; 
of  small  value.  [AS.  reap,  price,  D.  loop,  Ic.  kaup, 
Sw.  kop,  a  bargain  ;  AS.  ceapian,  to  cheapen,  buv.j 

—  Cheapen,  che'pn,  v.  t.  [-exed  (-nd),  -enino.]  To 
attempt  to  buy,  chaffer  for,  beat  down  the  price  of. 

—  Cheap'ener,??.-—  Cheap'ly,  adv.  At  a  small  price. 

—  Cheap'ness,  n. 

Cheat,  chet,  v.  t.  To  deceive  and  defraud  ;  to  trick, 
outwit,  impose  on.  —  n.  An  act  of  deception  ;  a 
fraud;  trick;  imposture;  one  who  cheats.  [Abbrev. 
of  escheat,  q.  v.]  —  Cheat'er,  n. 

Cheat,  chet,  n.  Wheat ;  bread  ;  chess,  or  false  wheat. 
[Prob  fr.  Norm.  F.  chetd,  F.  achetd,  bought.] 

Check,  cliek,  n.  A  sudden  or  continued  restraint ; 
hindrance  ;  obstruction  ;  a  mark  put  against  items, 
in  going  over  a  list ;  a  token  to  identify  a  thing  or 
nerson.  (Com.)  An  order  for  money,  payable  on 
bight.  Any  counter-register  used  as  security,  as 
the  correspondent  cipher  of  a  bank-note  ;  a  kind  of 
checkered  cloth,  as  plaids,  etc.  (Chess.)  Exposure 
of  the  king  to  the  attack  of  an  adversary’s  piece. 
A  small  chink  or  cleft.  —  ?',  t.  [checked  (chekt), 
checking.]  To  put  restraint  upon  ;  to  Hinder,  re¬ 
press,  curb;  to  rebuke  or  reprove  ;  to  make  a  mark 
against,  as  against  names,  etc.,  in  a  list ;  to  compare 
with  a  counterpart  for  correctness. —  v.  i.  To  make  a 
stop,  pause;  to  clash  or  interfere;  to  crack,  as  wood; 
to  crack  in  checks,  as  paint,  etc.  [F.  dchec,  OF. 
eschec,  meaning,  in  the  game  of  chess,  “mind  your 
king,”  fr.  Per.  shah,  king,  the  principal  piece  in 
chess;  F.  dchecs,  chess,  eschequier,  chess-  or  checker¬ 
board,  also  exchequer.]  —  Check'er,  v.  t.  [-eked 
(-3rd),  -ERiNG.J  To  variegate  with  cross-lines ;  to 
form  into  squares  ;  to  diversify  with  different  qual¬ 
ities,  scenes,  etc.  — n.  One  who,  etc.  ;  a  piece  in  the 
game  of  draughts  or  checkers. —  Check'er,  Check'er- 
work,  -werk,  n.  Work  varied  alternately  as  to  colors 
or  materials.  —  Check'ers,  -erz,  n .- 
Draughts,  —  a  game  played  on  a 
board  of  04  squares  of  alternate 
colors.  —  Cheeky,  Checquey, 
chek'Y,  n.  (Her.)  A  field  or  ar¬ 
morial  bearing  divided  in  check¬ 
ers.  —  Check'mate,  -mat,  n.  The 
move  in  chess  which  renders  fur¬ 
ther  moving  impossible,  and  ends 
the  game;  a  complete  check,  de¬ 
feat,  or  overthrow.  —  v.  t.  (  Chess.) 

To  put  (the  adversary’s  king)  in-  Cheeky. 


extricablv  in  check.  To  arrest  completely,  termi¬ 
nate.  [F.  dchec  et  mat,  G.  schackmatt,  l'r.  Per.  shall 
mat,  lit.  the  king  is  dead.]  —  Check'-roll,  n.  A  list 
of  employees. — string,  n.  A  string  by  which  one 
in  a  carriage  or  railroad  car  can  call  the  attention  of 
the  driver  or  engineer.  —  Check'er-ber'ry,  n.  (Lot.) 
The  partridge-berry;  also,  the wintergreen. — board, 
n.  Board  for  playing  checkers  upon. 

Cheddar,  ched'der,  ?i.  A  kind  of  cheese  made  at 
Cheddar,  in  England. 

Cheek,  cliek,  ??.  The  side  of  the  face;  assurance;  im¬ 
pudence.  pi.  (Mech.)  Pieces  of  a  machine  which 
form  corresponding  sides,  or  are  similar  and  in  pairs. 
pi.  (Founding.)  The  middle  part  of  a  flask  having 
more  than  two  parts.  [AS.  ceace,  D.  kaak ,  Sw.  kek, 
kak ;  s.  rt.  jaw,  orig.  chaw.] — Cheek  by  jowl.  In 
familiar  proximity;  close.  —  Cheek'y,  -Y,  a.  Impu¬ 
dent;  brazen-faced. 

Cheep.  See  Chirr. 

Cheer,  cher,  n.  The  countenance  and  its  expres¬ 
sion;  state  of  feeling  or  spirits;  state  of  gayety  or 
mirth  ;  provisions  for  a  feast;  entertainment ;  ex¬ 
pression  of  good  spirits,  by  shouting,  acclamation, 
etc.  ;  applause  ;  encouragement.  — v.  t.  [cheered 
(cherd),  cheering.]  To  cause  to  rejoice,  render 
cheerful;  to  infuse  life,  courage,  hope,  etc.,  into; 
to  urge  or  salute  by  cheers.  —  v.  i.  To  grow  cheer¬ 
ful,  become  gladsome.  [OF.  chere,  LL.  cava,  the 
face,  Gr.  kara,  Skr.  giras,  the  head.] —  Cheer'er,  n. 

—  Cheer'ful,  -ful,  a.  Having  good  spirits;  calmly 
joyful;  promoting  happiness;  expressing  joy;  lively; 
animated;  sprightly.  —  Cheer'fully,  adv.  A  Cheer/- 
fulness,  n.  —  Cheer'ily,  adv.  With  cheerfulness.  — 
Cheer'iness,  n.  —  Cheer'ingly,  adv.  —  Cheer'less,  a. 
Without  joy,  gladness,  or  comfort;  gloomy;  dreary. 

—  Cheer'iessness,  n.— Cheer'ly,  a.  Gav;  not  gloomy. 

—  adv.  In  a  cheerful  manner;  heartily.  —  Cheer'y, 
-Y,  a.  In  good  spirits;  lively;  promoting,  or  tending 
to  promote,  cheerfulness. 

Cheese,  chez,  n.  Curd  of  milk,  separated  from  the 
whey,  and  pressed;  a  mass  of  ground  apples  pressed 
together.  [AS.  cese,  ci/se,  fr.  L.  caseus.]  —  Chees'v, 
-Y.  Like  cheese.  —  Cheese'-cake,  n.  A  cake  made 
of  curds,  sugar,  and  butter.  — mite,  n.  A  minute 
wingless  insect  found  in  cheese.  — monger,  -mun'- 
ger,  n.  A  dealer  in,  etc.  — press,  n.  A  press  for  ex¬ 
pelling  whey  from  curd  in  making  cheese. 

Cheet,  chet,  ?>.  i.  To  chatter  or  chirrup.  See  Chirp. 

Cheetah,  chc'ta,  n.  The  hunting  leopard  of  India. 
[Hind,  chita.] 

Chef-d’oeuvre,  sha'doovr',  ??. ;  pi.  Chefs-d’ieuvre  A 
master-piece;  capital  work  in  art,  literature,  etc.  [F.] 

Chegre,  Chegoe.  See  Chigoe. 

Cheiloplasty,  ki'Io-plas-tY,  n.  (Surg.)  Operation  of 
forming  an  artificial  lip  from  adjacent  healthy  flesh. 
[Gr.  cheilos,  a  lip,  and  plassein,  to  form.] 

Cheliform,  kel'Y-form,  a.  Having  a  movable  joint, 
which  grasps  by  closing  against  a  preceding  joint 
or  projecting  part  of  it,  as  in  a  crab’s  claw.  [Gr. 
elude,  claw,  and  L .forma,  form.] 

Chelonian,  ke-lo'nY-an,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  designating, 
the  tortoise  kind.  [Gr.  chelone,  tortoise.] 

Chemise,  she-mez',  n.  A  shift,  or  under-garment,  for 
females  ;  a  wall  lining  an  earthwork.  [F.,  fr.  LateL. 
camisia,  a.  shirt,  fr.  Ar.  qamis,  shirt,  garment  of  lin¬ 
en.]  —  Chemisette,  shem'e-zet',  n.  An  under-gar¬ 
ment  worn  over  the  chemise.  [F.,  dim.  of  chemise.] 

Chemistry,  kem'is-trY,  n.  Science  of  the  composition 
of  substances  and  changes  which  they  undergo.  [Gr. 
chemeia.  See  Alchemy.]  —  Inorganic  chemistry. 
That  which  treats  of  inorganic  or  mineral  substan¬ 
ces. —  Organic  c.  That  which  treats  of  substances 
forming  the  structure  of  organized  beings,  and  their 
products,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  —  Practical 
or  Applied  c.  That  which  treats  of  chemical  prod¬ 
ucts  useful  in  the  arts  or  for  economical  purposes. 

—  Pure  c.  That  which  treats  of  the  elemental  con¬ 
stitution  of  substances  and  their  laws  of  combina¬ 
tion.  —  Chem'ist,  n.  One  versed  in,  etc.  —  Chem'ic, 
-ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  resulting  from  the  operations 
of  the  phenomena  of,  etc.  — Chem'ically,  adv. — 
Chem'icals,  -alz,  ??..  pi.  Substances  producing  chem¬ 
ical  effects.  —  Chem'ism,  -izm,  n.  Chemical  attrac¬ 
tion;  affinity. —  Chem'itype,  -Y-tip,  n.  (Engraving.) 
An  impression  in  relief,  procured  by  chemical  pro¬ 
cess,  which  may  be  printed  from  on  a  printing  press, 
[These  words  were  formerly  written  with  ?/  or  i,  in¬ 
stead  of  e,  in  the  first  syllable,  chymistry  or  chimistry, 
etc.:  and  pronounced  accordingly.] 

Chenille,  she-nel',  n.  Tufted  cord,  of  silk  or  worsted, 
used  in  ladies’ dresses.  [F.,  a  caterpillar.] 
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Checque,  Checguer.  See  Check,  Checker. 

Cherish,  cher'ish,  v.  t.  [cherished  (-isht),  -isiiing.] 
To  treat  with  tenderness;  to  liold  dear,  foster,  com¬ 
fort,  support.  [F.  cherir,  fr.  cher,  L.  carus,  dear.  See 
Caress.  I  —  Cher'iaher,  n. 

Cheroot,  ..he-root',  n.  A  kind  of  cigar. 

Cherry,  chCr'rf,  n.  (Bet.)  A  small  stone-fruit,  and 
the  tree  which  hears  it.  A  cordial  composed  of 
cherry-juice  and  spirit. —  a.  Of  the  color  of,  etc.; 
red.  [OF.  err  he,  L.  ccrasus,  Gr.  kerasos.  ] 
Chersonese,  ker'so-nes,  n.  A  peninsula.  [Gr.  cher- 
sonesos,  fr.  chersos,  land,  and  nesos,  island.] 

Chert,  chert,  n.  (Min.)  An  impure,  flint-like  quartz 
or  hornstone.  [Celtic;  Ir.  ccart,  pebble,  Ga.  care,  a 
shelf  of  rock.l 

Cherub,  cher'ub,  n.  ;  pi.  Ciier'ubs;  Hvb.pl.  Ciier'- 
t’BiM.  (Script.)  A  mysterious  composite  being,  de¬ 
scribed  in  Lzek.  i.  and  x.  ;  one  of  two  symbolical 
figures,  forming  the  Mercy-seat  upon  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant.  One  of  an  order  of  angels;  a  beautiful 
child, — artists  having  represented  cherubs  as  beau¬ 
tiful  children.  [Ileb.  kerub.] — Cherubic,  -rdo'bik, 
-bical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.;  angelic. 

Cherup,  cher'up,  v.  i.  To  chirp.  —  v.  t.  To  excite 
by  chirping.  —  n.  A  short,  sharp  noise,  as  of  a  crick¬ 
et.  See  Chirr. 

Chesible.  See  Chasuble. 

Ches3,  ches,  n.  A  game  played  by  two  persons  on  a 
board  containing  (14  squares.  [ Fr.  Per.  shah,  king,  — 
the  principal  piece.  See  Check.]  —  Chess'board,  n. 
The  board  used  in,  etc.  — man,  n.  Piece  used,  etc. 
Chess,  ches,  n.  (Dot.)  A  kind  of  grass  growing  among 
wheat.  [Per.  khas,  evil,  weed,  thistle.] 

Chest,  chest,  n.  A  box,  to  hold  articles;  the  part  of 
the  body  inclosed  by  the  ribs  and  breast-bone;  tho¬ 
rax.  (Com.)  A  case  for  transporting  tea,  opium, 
etc.;  quantity  such  a  case  contains.  [AS.  cyste,  L. 
cista,  Ga.  kiste,  chest,  box.] 

Chestnut,  Chesnut,  ches'nut,  n.  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of 
a  tree,  inclosed  in  a  prickly  pericarp  or  bur;  the  tree 
itself;  its  timber.  —  a.  Of  the  color  of  a  chestnut; 
reddish  brown.  [OF._  chastaigne,  L.  castanea,  Gr. 
kastanon,  fr.  Castana,  in  Pontus.] 

Chetah.  See  Cheetah. 

Cheval-de-frise,  shval'de-frez,  n. ;  pi.  Chevaux-de- 
F  It  T  s  E  ,  slivo'-de-frez  ;  F. 
vron.  shvod'frez'.  (Mil.) 

A  timber  traversed  with 
spikes,  used  for  defense. 

[F.,  fr.  cheval,  horse,  and 
Frise,  Friesland.]  . 

Chevalier,  shev-a-ler',  n.  A  Cheval-de-frise. 
horseman  ;  knight ;  gallant  young  man  ;  a  member 
of  certain  orders  of  knighthood.  [F.,  fr.  cheval, 
horse.  See  Cavalier,  under  Cavalcade  ] 

Cheveril,  chev'Sr-il,  n.  Soft  leather  made  of  kid- 
skin;  a  yielding  disposition.  —  a.  Pliable.  [OF. 
chevrel,  kid,  dim.  of  chevre,  L.  capra,  goat.] 
Cheviot,  chev'Y-ut,  «.  A  rough  cloth  for  men’s  wear, 
—  named  from  the  wool  of  sheep  bred  in  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  Scotland. 

Chevisance,  shev'Y-ziins,  n.  (Law.)  A  making  of  con¬ 
tracts;  bargain;  an  unlawful  agreement  or  contract. 
[OF.,  fr.  chevir,  to  come  to  an  end,  perform.] 
Chevron,  shev'run,  n.  (Her.)  An  honorable  ordi¬ 
nary,  representing  two  rafters  of  a  house  meeting 
at  the  top.  (Mil.)  Distinguishing  marks  on  the 
sleeves  of  non-commissioned  officers.  (Arch.)  A 
zigzag  o_rnament.  [F.,  rafter.]  _ 

Chew,  choo,  v.  t.  [chewed  (chood),  chewing.]  To 
bite  and  grind  with  the  teeth,  masticate;  to  rumi¬ 
nate  mentally,  meditate.  —  v.  i.  To  perform  the 
action  of,  etc.  ;  to  meditate.  —  n.  Thing  chewed,  or 
held  in  the  mouth  at  once;  a  cud.  [AS.  ceowan,  D. 
kaawen,  OHG.  cliiuwan,  G.  kauen,  to  chew.] 
Chiaro-oscuro,  Chiar-oscuro.  See  Clare-obscure. 
Chibouque,  -bouk,  che-bbok',  n.  A  Turkish  tobacco 
pipe.  [Turkish.] 

Chic,  she k,  n.  Style;  knack. — a.  Stylish.  [F.,  little.] 
Chicane,  shY-kan',  n.  An  artful  subterfuge,  —  esp.  ap¬ 
plied  to  legal  proceedings;  shift;  cavil;  sophistry.— 
v.i.  To  use  artifices.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  chicaner,  to 
wrangle,  pettifog,  fr.  Mediaeval  Gr.  tzukanion,  fr. 
Ter.  chaugan,  a  bat  used  in  the  game  of  polo.]  — 
Chica'ner,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  a  caviler  ;  unfair  dis¬ 
putant.  —  Chica'nery,  -nSr-Y,  n.  Mean  or  unfair  ar¬ 
tifice,  to  perplex  a  cause  ;  trick;  quibble. 

Chich,  chich,  n.  A  dwarf  pea;  chick-pea.  [L.  cicer.] 
Chick,  chik.  Chicken,  chik'en,  n.  The  young  of  fowls, 
esp.  of  the  domestic  hen;  a  young  person.  [AS. 
cicen,  dim.  of  cocc,  cock.]  —  Chick'ling,  n.  A  little 
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chick.  —  Chick'en-hearVed,  a.  Timid, —like  a 
chicken.  —  -pox,  u.  (Mod.)  A  mild  disease  of  chil¬ 
dren,  contagious  and  eruptive.  —  Chick'pea.  -po,  n. 
A  species  of  pea,  used  as  lentils.  See  Chich.  — 
-weed,  u.  A  creeping  weed,  eaten  bv  fowls. 

Chickadee,  chik'a-de',  n.  A  bird  of  North  America; 
the  black-cap  tit-mouse,  —  named  from  its  note. 

Chickaree,  chick'a-re',  n.  The  Amer.  red  squirrel. 

Chicory,  chik'o-rY,  n.  A  plant  used  for  adulterating 
coffee;  succory;  endive.  [F.  c!ucor6e,E.  cichorium, 
Gr.  kichorion.] 

Chide,  chid,  v.  t.  [imp.  chid  or  (obs.)  chode;  p.  p. 
chid  or  chidden  ;  chiding.]  To  rebuke,  reproach, 
blame,  scold.  —  v.  i.  To  find  fault;  to  make  a  rough, 
clamorous,  roaring  noise.  [AS.  cidan.\  —  Chi'der,  n. 

Chief,  chef,  a.  Highest  in  rank  or  office;  most  emi¬ 
nent,  influential,  or  important;  principal;  prime. — 
n.  Head  or  leader;  chieftain;  commander;  most  im¬ 
portant  person  or  thing.  (Her.)  The  upper  part  of 
the  escutcheon.  [OF.  chief,  chef,  fr.  L.  caput,  the 
head.  ]  —  In  chief.  At  the  head.  (Eng.  Law.)  From 
the  king.  —  Chief'ly,  adv.  In  the  first  place;  prin¬ 
cipally;  above  all;  for  the  most  part.  —  Chief  bar'- 
on,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  Presiding  judge  of  the  court 
of  exchequer.  —  -justice,  -tis,  n.  Principal  judge 
of  a  supreme  court.  —  Chief'tain,  -tin,  n.  The  head 
of  a  troop,  army,  or  clan  ;  leader.  [OF.  chevetaine, 
fr.  LL.  capitanus ;  same  as  captain .]  -  Chief' taincy, 
-sY,  -tainship,  n.  Rank  or  quality  of,  etc. 

Chiffonier,  she-lo'nY-a'  or  shif-fon-er',  n.  A  recepta¬ 
cle  for  ragsor  shreds;  a  movable  closet;  a  rag-picker. 
|F.,  fr.  chiffon,  rag.] 

Chignon,  shSn'yox,  n.  A  woman’s  back-hair  knotted 
at  the  back  ot  the  head.  [F.,  nape  of  the  neck.] 

Chigoe,  chig'o,  Chig're,  -er,  Chig'ger,  Jig'ger,  n.  A 
flea-like  insect  of  tropical  Amer.  [Sp.  chico,  small.] 

Chilblaim  See  under  Chill. 

Child,  child,  n. ;  pi.  Children,  chil'dren.  A  son  or 
daughter;  immediate  progeny  of  human  parents;  a 
young  person,  pi.  Descendants.  [AS.  cild,  D.  and 
G.  kind ;  fr.  Goth,  kilthei,  the  womb.] — To  be  with 
child.  To  be  pregnant.  —  Child'hood,  n.  State  of  a 
child;  time  in  which  one  is  a  child.  —  Child'ish,  a. 
Of,  or  pert,  to,  etc.;  puerile.  —  Child 'ishly,  adv.  — 
Child'ishness,  n.  State  or  qualities  of,  etc.:  weak¬ 
ness  of  intellect.  —  Child'less,  n.  Destitute  of  off¬ 
spring.  —  Child'lessness,  n.  —  Child'like,  a.  Like, 
etc.;  submissive;  dutiful.  —  Child'bear'ing,  -bar'- 

ing,  n.  Act  of  producing  children. - bed,  -bed,  n. 

State  of  a  woman  bringing  forth  a  child,  or  in  labor; 
parturition.  — birth,  -berth,  n.  Act  of  bringing  forth 
a  child;  travail  ;  labor. —  Child's  play.  Trifling  or 
easy  work.  —  Chil'dermasday,  n.  An  anniversary 
(Dec.  28),  in  commemoration  of  the  children  slain 
by  Herod;  Innocents’  Day.  [child,  mass,  and  day.] 

Childe,  child,  m  Amer. ;  child  or  child,  in  Eng.,  n.  A 
title  formerly  prefixed  to  the  oldest  son’s  name. 

Chiliad,  kil'Y-ad,  n.  A  thousand;  esp.  1,000 years.  [Gr. 
chdins.]  —  Chil'iarch,  -ark,  n.  The  commander  of 
1 ,000  men.  [Gr.  archos,  leader,  fr.  archein,  to  lead.]  — 
Chil'iasm,  -azm,  n.  The  doctrine  of  Christ’s  per¬ 
sonal  reign  on  earth  during  the  millennium.—  Chil'- 
iast,  n.  A  millenarian. 

Chill,  chil,  a.  Moderately  cold;  tending  to  cause  shiv¬ 
ering;  cool;  formal;  distant;  depressed;  dispirited. 
—  n.  A  disagreeable  sensation  of  coolness,  with 
shivering;  a  check  to  enthusiasm  or  warmth  of  feel¬ 
ing;  discouragement.  (Metal.)  A  method  of  cast¬ 
ing  iron,  so  as  quickly  to  cool  the  surface;  a  mold  in 
which  to  cast  iron.  —  v.  t.  [chilled (child),  chill¬ 
ing.]  To  strike  with  a  chill,  make  chilly,  affect 
with  cold;  to  check  enthusiasm,  depress,  discour¬ 
age.  (Metal.)  To  produce,  by  sudden  cooling,  a 
change  of  crystallization  near" the  surface,  increas¬ 
ing  the  hardness  of  the  metal.  [AS.  cyle,  ccle,  cold¬ 
ness,  fr.  celan,  to  cool,  fr.  col,  cool.]  —  Chill'y,  -Y,  a. 
Moderately  cold.  —  Chill'iness,  Chill'ness,  n.  — 
Chil'blain,  -blan,  n.  A  blain  on  hand  or  foot,  caused 
by  cold.  —  v.  t.  To  produce  chilblains  upon. 

Chimb,  Chime,  clilm,  Chino,  n.  Edge  of  a  cask,  formed 
by  the  ends  of  the  staves.  [LG.  kimm.D.  kim.] 

Chime,  chlm,  n.  Harmonious  sound  of  bells,  or  other 
musical  instruments;  a  set  of  bells  tuned  to  one  an¬ 
other  ;  correspondence  of  proportion,  relation,  or 
sound.  —  v.  i.  [chimed  (cliYnid),  chiming.]  To 
sound  in  harmonious  accord  ;  to  be  in  harmony 
correspond;  to  jingle,  as  in  rhyming. —  v.  t.  J\ 
move,  strike,  or  cause  to  sound  in  harmony.  [OF. 
cimbale,  cymbale,  L.  cymbalum,  Gr.  kumbalon,  cym¬ 
bal.  See  Cymbal.]—  Chi'mer,  n. 

Chimera,  kY-me'ra,  n.  (Myth.)  A  monster  vomiting 
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flames,  and  having  a  lion’s  head,  goat’s  body,  and 
dragon’s  tail.  A  vain  or  foolish  fancy.  [L.  chi- 
insera,  Gr.  chimciira,  she-goat,  monster.]  —  Chimer¬ 
ical,  -mer'ik-al,  a.  Merely  imaginary;  capable  of 
no  existence  except  in  thought;  fantastic;  delusive. 

—  Chimer'ically,  adv. 

Chimney,  chim'nT,  n. ;  pi.  Chim'neys, -niz.  Passage 
through  which  smoke  is  carried  off;  a  glass  tube 
above  a  flame,  to  create  draught  and  promote  com¬ 
bustion.  (Mining.)  A  rich  spot  in  a  lode.  [OF. 
cheminde,  LL.  caminata,  chimney,  fr.  L.  camtnus , 
hearth,  forge,  flue.]  —  Chim'ney-piece,  w.  A  shelf 
above  a  fire  place.  —  -pot,  v.  A  cylinder  of  earthen 
ware  at  the  top  of  chimneys,  to  prevent  smoking. — 
-swaPlow,  n.  (  Ornith .)  A  swallow  which  builds  in, 
etc.  — sweep,  -sweep'er,  n.  One  who  cleans,  etc. 

Chimpanzee,  chim-pan'ze,  n.  The  African  orang¬ 
outang,  a  species  of  mon¬ 
key  resembling  man. 

Chin,  chin,  n.  The  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  face,  below 
the  mouth.  [AS.  cin,  chin, 

I),  kin,  Dan.  and  Sw.  kind, 

Ic.  and  G.  kinn,  OHG. 
chinni,  L.  gena,  Gr.  genus, 
cheek,  Skr.  hanu,  jaw.J 

China,  chi'na,  n.  A  species 
of  earthen  ware  originally 
made  in  Chinn  ;  porcelain 

—  Chi'na  as'ter.  (Hot.)  A 
species  of  the  Aster  fam¬ 
ily,  having  large  flowers. 

—  C.  grass.  (Hot.)  An  Asi¬ 
atic  nettle,  having  fibers 
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used  for  ropes,  textile  fabrics,  etc.;  ramie. 

Chincapin,  chink'a-pin,  n.  (Hot.)  The  dwarf  chest¬ 
nut.  [F.  chinquapin .1 

Chinch,  chinch,  n.  The  bed-bug;  an  insect  resem¬ 
bling  the  bed-bug  in  odor,  destructive  to  grain.  [Sp. 
cliinche,  bug,  fr.  L.  cimex.] 

Chinchilla,  chin-chil'ld,  n.  A  small  rodent  animal, 
having  soft  pearly-gray  fur.  [Sp.] 

Chincough,  cnin'kawf,  n.  (Med.)  Hooping-cough. 
[E.,  prop,  chink-covgh;  chink—  Scot,  kink,  to  labor 
for  breath  in  coughing;  D.  kinkhoest,  Sw.  kikhosta,  \ 
chincough,  fr.  Sw.  kikna,  to  gasp.] 

Chine,  chin,  n.  The  back-bone  or  spine  of  an  animal; 
a  piece  adjoining  the  back-bone,  cut  for  cooking. 
See  Beef.  The  chimb  of  a  cask.—  v.  t.  To  sever 
the  back-bone  of.  [OF.  eschine,  spine,  fr.  OIIG. 
skina,  a  needle;  peril,  s.  rt.  L.  spina,  a  thorn,  spine.] 

Chink,  chink,  n.  A  small  cleft  or  fissure;  a  gup  or 
crack.  —  v.  i.  To  crack,  open. — v.t.  To  open,  or 
form  a  fissure  in;  to  fill  up  the  chinks  of.  [AS. 
cinu,  a  chink,  crack,  fr.  cinan,  to  split,  crack,  chap.] 
—  Chink'y,  -I,  a.  Full  of  chinks;  gaping. 

Chink,  chink,  n.  A  clink,  or  sharp  sound,  as  of  metal 
struck  lightly  ;  money  ;  cash.  —  v.  t.  [chinked 
(chinkt),  chinking.]  To  cause  to  sound  by  collis¬ 
ion. —  v.  i.  To  make  a  small,  sharp  sound,  as  by 
the  collision  of  metal.  [Onomat.  See  Ci.ink,  Jin- 
gi.e.] 

Chinquapin.  See  Chincapin. 

Chinse,  chins,  r.  t.  ( Naut.)  To  thrust  oakum  into 
the  seams  or  chinks  of. 

Chintz,  chints,  n.  Cotton  cloth,  printed  in  different 
colors.  [Hind,  chhint,  spotted  cotton  cloth,  chhinta, 
spot,  chhintnd,  to  sprinkle.] 

Chip,  chip,  v.  t.  [chipped  (cliipt),  chipping  ]  To 
cut  into  small  pieces.  —  v.  i.  To  break  or  fly  off  in 
small  pieces.  — v.  A  piece  of  wood,  stone,  etc.,  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  cutting  instrument;  fragment  broken 
off.  [E.,  dim.  of  chop;  G.  and  01).  kippcn,  OSw. 
kippa.)  —  Chipbon'net,  C  hat.  Head-coverings  made 
of  wood  split  into  filaments. 

Chipmunk,  -monk,  chip'munk,  -muck,  -muk,  n.  A 
squirrel-like  animal;  the  striped  squirrel. 

Chipping-bird,  chip'ping-berd,  n.  An  Amer.  sparrow. 

Chirograph,  ki'ro-graf,  n.  (Old  Law.)  A  writing  re¬ 
quiring  a  counterpart,  —  a  charter-party;  the  last 
part  of  a  fine  of  land,  commonly  called  the  foot  of 
the  fine.  [Gr.  che.ir,  the  hand  (OL.  hir,  hand,  Skr. 
hri,  to  seize),  and  graphem,  to  write.] — Chirogra- 
pher,  -rog'ra-fer,  «.  One  proficient  in  writing. — 
Chirograph'ic,  -ical,  a.  Bert,  to,  etc.  —  Chirog'- 
raphist,  n.  A  cliirographer;  one  who  tells  fortunes 
by  examining  the  hand.  —  Chirog'raphy,  -f\,n.  Art 
of  writing  ;  writing  done  with  one’s  own  hand; 
handwriting.  —  Chirol'ogy,  -jl,  n.  Communication 
of  thoughts  by  signs  made  by  the  hands  and  fingers; 
dactylology.  [Gr.  logos,  speech.]  —  Chi'roman'cy, 
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-si,  n.  Divination  by  inspection  of  the  hand:  palm¬ 
istry.  IGr.  manteia,  divination. J—  Chi'roman'eer, 
-ser,  -man'tist,  n.  One  who  divines,  etc.  —  Chiron 
omy, -ml,  «.  Gesture.  [Gr.  nomos,  law.]  —  Chi'ro- 
plast,  n.  (Mils.)  An  instrument  to  teach  fingering. 
IGr.  plasscin,  to  shape.]  —  Chirop'odist,  n.  One  who 
treats  diseases  of  the  hands  and  feet;  esp  one  who 
removes  corns,  warts,  etc.  [Gr.  pous,  podos,  foot.] 

—  Chirurgeon,  -rer'jun,  n.  A  surgeon.  [F.  chirur- 
gien,  fr.  Gr.  choir  and  crgein,  to  work.]  —  Chirur'- 
gory,  -jer-T,  n.  Surgery. 

Chirp,  cherp,  v.  i.  [chirped  (cherpt),  chirping.]  To 
make  a  short,  sharp  sound,  as  fowls,  birds,  crickets, 
etc.,  do.  —  v.  t.  To  make  cheerful,  enliven.  —  n.  A 
short,  sharp  note.  [E.;  onomat.;  cf.  D.  kirren,  to 
coo,  OIIG.  kirran,  to  creak,  I..  garrire,  to  chatter, 
Gr.  gerus,  speech,  Skr.  gir,  the  voice.]  —  Chirp'er, 
n.  —  Chirrup,  chlr'rup,  v.  t.  [chirruped  (-rupt), 
chirruping.]  To  quicken  or  animate  by  chirping; 
to  cherup.  —  v.  i.  To  chirp.  —  n.  Act  of  chirping; 
chirp.  —  Chir'rupy,  -T,  a.  Cheerful ;  chatty. 

Chisel,  chiz'el,  n.  An  instrument  sharpened  to  a  cut¬ 
ting  edge,  used  in  carpentry,  joinery,  sculp¬ 
ture,  etc.  —  v.  t.  [chiseled  (-eld), -eling.]  To 
cut,  pare,  gouge,  or  engrave  with  a  chisel;  to 
cut  close,  as  in  a  bargain.  [OF.  ciscl,  L.  sicili- 
cnln,  dim.  of  sicilis,  sickle,  fr.  sccare,  to  cut.] 

Chisleu,  clus'lu,  n.  The  ‘.fill  month  of  the  He¬ 
brew  year, —  parts  of  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber.  [Ileb.  kisleu] 

Chisley,  chiz'll,  a.  Having  a  large  admixture 
of  pebbles  or  gravel,  —  said  of  a  soil  between 
sand  and  clay.  [AS.  ceosel,  gravel.] 

Chit,  chit,  n.  The  first  germination  of  a  plant; 
a  shoot;  sprout;  a  child  or  babe.  [AS.  cidh, 
shoot,  sprig;  s.  rt.  child,  kith,  kin.]  —  Chit'ty, 

-tT,  a.  Full  of  sprouts.  —  Chit'chat,  rt.  Famil- , 
iar  or  trifling  talk;  prattle. 

Chitine,  chi'tin,  v.  ( Chem .)  A  peculiar  principle, 
containing  nitrogen,  found  in  the  skin  of  insects  and 
shell  of  crustaceans.  [Gr.  chiton,  corselet.]  —  Chi '- 
tinous,  -us,  a. 

Chitterlings,  chit'ter-lingz,  n.  pi.  (Cookery.)  The 
smaller  intestines  of  swine,  etc.,  fried  for  food. 
[AS.  cwidh,  belly.] 

Chivalry,  shiv'al-rl,  n.  A  body  of  knights  serving  on 
horseback;  cavalry;  the  dignity  or  system  of  knight¬ 
hood;  practice  of  knight-errantry;  qualifications  or 
character  of  knights.  (Eng.  Laic.)  A  tenure  of 
lands  by  knight’s  service.  [OF.  chevcderie,  horse¬ 
manship,  knighthood,  fr.  chevctl,  horse.  See  Caval¬ 
cade.]—  Chiv'alric,  -alrous,  -rus,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.; 
gallant.  —  Chiv'alrously,  adv. 

Chives.  See  Gives. 

Chlorine,  klo'rin,  n.  (Chem.)  A  heavy  gas  of  green¬ 
ish  color,  —  a  constituent  of  common  salt.  [Gr. 
chloros,  pale  green,  fr.  chloc,  verdure,  grass,  Skr. 
hari,  green,  yellow.]  —  Chlo'ric,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  ob¬ 
tained  fr.,  etc.  —  Chlo'rate,  n.  A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  chloric  acid  with  a  base. —  Chlo'ride, 
-rid,  n.  A  compound  of  chlorine  with  another  ele¬ 
ment. —  Chloride  of  lime.  A  combination  of  lime 
and  chlorine,  used  in  bleaching  and  disinfecting.  — 
Chlorid'ic,  Pert,  to  a  chloride.  —  Chlo'ridize, 
-Tz,  -idate,  -at,  v.  t.  To  treat  with  a  chloride  ;  esp. 
(Phot.)  To  cover  a  plate  with  chloride  of  silver.  — 
Chlo'rou8,  -rus,  a.  Electro-negative;  noting  an  acid 
containing  equal  parts  of  chlorine  and  oxygen. — 
Chlorina'tion,  n.  A  process  for  extracting  gold  by 
exposing  auriferous  material  to  chlorine  gas.  — 
Chlo'ral,  n.  A  liquid  compound  of  chlorine,  car¬ 
bon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  upon  alcohol.  [Fr.  chlor(inc)  and  al- 
(cohol).]  —  Chloral  hydrate.  A  compound  of  chloral 
with  water,  —  used  as  a  hypnotic. —  Chlo'ralism, 
-izm,  n.  A  morbid  condition,  from  excessive  use  of 
chloral.  —  Chloral'ura,  n.  An  impure  solution  of 
chloride  of  alumina,  —  antiseptic  and  disinfectant. 

—  Chlo'rodyne,  -din,  n.  An  anodyne  medicine 
containing  chloroform,  opium,  etc.  —  Chlo'roform, 
7i.  A  volatile  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
chlorine,  —  an  important  but  dangerous  anaesthetic 
agent.  — v.  t.  To  treat  with,  or  place  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of,  etc.  [Fr.  chlor(me)  and  form(yl),  fr.  L. 
formica,  an  ant,  formic  acid  having  been  originally 
obtained  fr.  red  ants.] — Chlorom'eter,  n.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  testing  the  strength  of  chloride  of  lime. 
[Gr.  metron,  measure.]  —  Chlorom'etry,  n.  Act  of 
testing,  etc.  —  Chlo'rophyl,  -til,  n.  (Hoi.)  The  green 
coloring  matter  of  plants.  [Gr.  phidlon,  a  leaf.]  — 
Chloro'sis,  -ro'sis,  n.  (Med.)  Green  sickness,  —  a 
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disease  of  young  females.  (/ 'lot.)  A  disease  in 
plants,  giving  them  a  pale  hue. 

Chock,  chok,  v.  t.  To  stop  or  fasten  as  with  a  wedge, 
block,  etc.  —  v.  i.  To  fill  up,  as  a  cavity.  —  n.  Some¬ 
thing  to  confine  a  cask,  etc.,  by  fitting  into  the  space 
around  or  beneath  it.  [Sec  Choke. J—  Chock'-full,  j 
-ful,  a.  Completely  full. 

Chock,  cliok,  r.  i.  To  encounter. —n.  An  encounter. 
[F.  choc ,  a  shock.  See  Shock.] 

Chocolate,  chok'o-lat,  n.  A  paste  made  from  the  seeds 
of  the  Thcobroma  cacao ;  the  beverage  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  chocolate-paste  in  boiling  water.  LSp.,  fr. 
M  exican  chocolatl. J 

Chogset.  chog'set,  n.  An  edible  salt-water  fish;  the 
burgall,  Conner,  or  blue  percli. 

Choice.  Sec  under  Choose. 

Choir,  Quire,  kwlr,  »i.  An  organized  company  of 
singers.  (Arch.)  The  part  of  a  church  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  singers  ;  the  chancel.  The  corporate 
body  of  a  cathedral.  [OF.  choeur,  fr.  L.  chorus ,  Gr. 
choros,  band  of  singers.]  —  Chorus,  ko'rus,  n.  Orig. 
a  dance  in  a  ring,  round  dance;  a  dance  with  sing¬ 
ing;  band  of  singers  and  dancers;  that  which  is  sung 
by,  etc.;  part  of  a  song  in  which  the  company  join 
the  singer.  —  Cho'ral,  a.  Pert,  to  a  choir;  sung  in 
chorus.  —  n.  ( Mus. )  A  hymn-tune.  —  Cho'rally, 
adv.  —  Choragic,  -raj'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  a  choragus, — 
the  leader  of  a  musical  entertainment.  [Gr.  cho- 
ragos.]  —  Cho'rist,  n.  A  singer  in  a  choir.  —  Chor¬ 
ister,  kor'is-ter,  n.  One  of  a  choir;  a  singer  in  a  con¬ 
cert;  a  leader  of  a  choir. 

Choke.  chok,u.  t.  [choked  (chokt),  choking.]  To  ren¬ 
der  unable  to  breathe;  to  stifle,  suffocate,  strangle; 
to  obstruct  by  filling  up  or  clogging;  to  hinder  or 
check.  —  v.  i.  To  have  the  windpipe  stopped;  to  be 
checked,  as  if  by  choking.  [E.;  1c.  koka ,  to  gulp, 
kok,  the  gullet;  s.  rt.  cough.] —  Chok'er,  u.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  chokes  or  puts  to  silence;  that  which 
cannot  be  answered;  a  collar  or  cravat.  —  Chok'y, 
-T,  a.  Tending  to,  etc.  — Choke'-full,  a.  Full  to 
choking,  quite  full.  [See  Chock-full.]  —  Choke'- 
cher'ry,  -clier'rY,  n.  (Hot.)  A  species  of  wild  cherry,  ! 
and  its  astringent  fruit.  — damp,  n.  Carbonic  acid 
gas  accumulated  in  wells,  mines,  etc.,  —  destructive 
of  life  by  preventing  respiration.  — pear,  -par,  ?i. 
A  kind  of  pear  having  a  rough,  astringent  taste. 

Choler,  kol'er,  ».  The  bile, — formerly  supposed  to 
he  the  seat  of  irascibility;  irritation  of  the  passions; 
anger;  wrath.  [L.  and  Gr.  cholera ,  bile,  a  bilious 
complaint,  fr.  Gr.  chole,  bile,  cholos ,  bile,  wrath, 
anger;  s.  rt.  L .  fcl,  E.  gall.]  —  Chol'era,  -er-a,  n. 
(Med.)  A  disease*  characterized  by  bilious  vomiting 
and  purging,  and  by  spasms  in  the  legs  and  arms.  — 
Cholera  mnrhus.  A  milder  form  of  the  disease. — 
Chol'ic,  Cholin'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  the  bile.  — ChoPeric, 
a.  Abounding  with  choler,  or  bile;  irascible;  angry. 
—  Chol'ericly,  adv. —  Chol'erine,  -er-in,  n.  (Med.) 
The  precursory  symptoms  of  cholera;  the  first  stage 
of  epidemic  cholera.  —  Choles'terine,  -ter-in,  n. 
(Chem.)  A  fatty  substance,  resembling  spermaceti, 
found  in  the  bile  and  biliary  concretions.  [F.,  fr. 
Gr.  chole  and  stear,  stiff  fat.]  — Cholesteric,  -les'ter- 
ik  or  -les-ter'ik,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  obtained  fr.  choles- 
terine.—  ChoPochrome,  -krom,  n.  The  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  bile.  [Gr.  chroma ,  color.] 

Chomer,  cho'Dier,  n.  A  Hebrew  measure.  [See 
IIOMER.] _ 

Choose,  clmoz,  v.  t.  {imp.  chose  (choz);  p.  p.  ciiosen 
or  chose;  choosing.]  To  make  choice  of,  prefer, 
elect.  —  v.i.  To  make  a  selection,  prefer;  to  have 
the  power  of  choice.  [AS.  ceosan ,  1).  kiezen ,  Ic. 
kgosa,  to  choose,  Skr.  gush,  to  enjoy;  s.  rt.  gust.] — ; 
Choos'er,  ?i.  —  Choice,  chois,  n.  Act  or  power  of 
choosing;  election;  option;  preference;  care  in,  etc., 
discrimination  ;  thing  chosen;  best  or  preferable 
part.  — a.  Worthy  of  being,  etc.;  selected  with  care; 
uncommon;  rare.  [OF.  chois.  a  choice,  fr.  choisir,  to 
choose.]  —  Choice'iy,  adr.  With  care  in  choosing; 
excellently.  —  Choice'ness,  n. 

Chop,  chop,  r.  t.  [chopped  (chopt),  chopping.]  To 
cut  into  pieces;  to  mince;  to  sever  by  blows;  to  seize 
or  devour  greedily. — v.i.  To  come  upon  or  seize 
suddenly.  — n.  Act  of  chopping;  a  stroke;  piece 
chopped  off,  esp.  a  piece  of  meat.  [OD.  koppen,  to 
cut  off,  behead,  Sw.  kappa ,  G.  kappeti,\Aj.  coppare, 
Gr.  koptein ,  to  cut.]  —  Chop'per.  u.  One  who  or 
that  which,  etc.  —  Chop'house,  u.  An  eating-house 
where  chops,  etc.,  are  sold. — stick,  n.  A  Chinese 
eating  implement. 

Chop,  chop,  v.  t.  To  barter,  exchange;  to  give  back 
and  forth,  bandy.  —  r.  t.  To  wrangle,  altercate,  | 


dispute.  (Xaut.)  To  veer  or  shift  suddenly.  [Same 
as  cheap ,  cheapen  ;  D.  koopen ,  to  buy,  barter.] 

Chop,  chop,  n.  Quality;  brand;  a  permit  or  clearance. 
[Chin.  ] 

Chops,  Chop-fallen,  etc.  See  under  Chap. 

Chopin,  chop'in,  n.  A  high  patten  formerly  worn  by 
ladies;  a  Scottish  liquid  measure,  containing  a  quart. 
[G.  schoppen,  a  liquid  measure,  orig.  a  scoop,  fr. 
schopfen ,  to  scoop.] 

Choral,  Chorister,  Chorus,  etc.  See  under  Choir. 

Chord,  kfird,  n.  String  of  a  musical  instrument.  (Mus.) 
A  harmonious  combination  of  tones  simultaneous¬ 
ly  performed.  (Ueom.)  A  right  line,  uniting  the 
extremities  of  the  arc  of  a  circle.  See  Segment.  — 
v.  t.  To  provide  with  musical  chords  or  strings.  [L. 
chorda,  Gr.  chorde;  same  as  cord.] 

Chore,  chor,  n.  A  small  job.  pi.  Jobs  about  the  house, 
barn,  etc.,  to  be  attended  to  at  set  times.  [See 
ClIAK.l 

Chorea,  ko-re'a,  ».  (Med.)  St.  Vitus’s  dance;  a  dis¬ 
ease  attended  with  irregular  movements  of  the  vol¬ 
untary  muscles.  [Gr.  chorda,  dance.] 


Choree,  ko-re/ 


(Anc.  Pros.)  A  trochee,  or  foot  of 


kinds  mingled; 


2  syllables,  the  1st  long  and  the  2d  short;  a  tribrach, 
or  foot  of  8  short  syllables.  [Gr.  choreios,  pert,  to  a 
chorus.  See  Choik.)  —  Choriamb,  ko'rT-amb,  n. 
(Anc.  Pros A  A  foot  of  4  syllables,  the  first  and  last 
long,  the  others  short  ;  that  is,  a  choree  and  iambus 
united.  [Gr.  choriambos  ;  iumbos,  iambus.]  —  Chori- 
am'bic,  n.  A  choriamb. —  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Chorion,  ko'rY-on,  n.  (Anat.)  The  exterior  mem¬ 
brane  investing  the  fetus  in  the  womb.  (Hot.)  The 
outer  membrane  of  seeds.  [Gr.,  skin.]  —  Cho'roid, 
7i.  (Anat.)  The  second  coat  of  the  eye.  See  Eve. 

—  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  [Gr.  eidos,  form.J 
Chorography,  ko-rog'ra-ff,  n.  Art  of  making  a  map 

or  description  of  a  region  or  country.  [Gr.  choros , 
place,  and  graphein,  to  describe.]  —  Chorog'rapher, 
7i. — Chorographical,  -graf'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 
Chose,  shoz,  n.  (Law.)  A  thing;  personal  property. 
[F.,  fr.  L.  causa,  cause.]  —  Chose  in  action.  A  thing 
to  which  one  has  a  right,  but  not  possession. 

Chose,  Chosen.  See  Choose. 

Chough,  chuf,  it.  A  bird  of  the  crow  family.  [AS. 

ceo ;  I).  kaauw,  Dan.  kaa,  Sw.  kaja;  onomat  ] 
Chouse,  chows,  v.i.  [choused  (chowst),  chousing.] 
To  cheat,  trick,  defraud.  —  n.  One  easily  cheated; 
a  tool;  gull;  a  trick;  a  sham;  imposition.  [Fr.  a 
Turk,  chiaous  (interpreter),  who  perpetrated  a  no¬ 
torious  swindle  in  London,  in  IliO!).] 

Chowchow,  chow'chow,  a.  Of  several 
mixed. — ?i.  A  kind  of  mixed  pickles.  jChin.J 
Chowder,  chow'der,  n.  A  dish  of  fish,  pork,  biscuit, 
onions,  etc.,  stewed.  —  v.  t.  To  make  into,  etc. 
Chrestomathy,  kres-tom'a-thY,  n.  A  selection  of  pas¬ 
sages,  used  in  acquiring  a  language.  [Gr.  chrestos, 
useful,  and  mathein ,  to  learn.] 

Chrism,  krizm,  n.  (  Gr.  &  Pom.  Cath.  Churches.)  Oil 
consecrated  by  the  bishop,  formerly 
used  in  baptism,  confirmation,  ordina¬ 
tion,  and  extreme  unction.  [L.  and 
Gr.  chrisma. ,  fr.  Gr.  chriein,  to  anoint.] 

—  Chris'mal,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Chris- 
ma'tion,  v.  Act  of  applying,  etc.  — 

Chris  'matory,  -to-rY,  n.  A  vessel  to 
hold  the  chrism.  —  Chris'om,  -um,  «. 

Anointed  with,  etc.  — w.  A  white  ves¬ 
ture,  so  anointed,  put  on  a  child  at 
baptism  or  on  a  dead  infant. 

Christ,  krist,  n.  The  Anointed, —  an  . 

appellation  of  the  Savior,  synonymous  vnri.  ma- 
with  Heb.  Messiah.  [L.  christas,  Gr.  tory. 
christos,  fr.  chriein ,  to  anoint.]  —  Christen,  kris'n, 
v.  t.  [christened  (-nd),  -EN i no.]  To  baptize  ;  ta 
give  a  name,  denominate.  [AS.  crist nian,  fr.  cris- 
ten,  a  Christian.]  —  Christendom,  kris'n-dum,  rt. 
That  portion  of  the  world  in  which  Christianity 
prevails,  opp.  to  heathen  or  Mohammedan  lands  ; 
the  whole  body  of  Christians.  [AS.  enstendom.)  — 
Christian,  kris'chun,  n.  A  believer  in  the  religion 
of  Christ ;  one  born  in  a  Christian  country,  or  of 
Christian  parents;  a  Danish  gold  coin,  worth  £4.  — 
a.  Pert,  to  Christ  or  his  religion;  professing  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  pert,  to  the  church  ;  ecclesiastical. — Chris¬ 
tian  name.  The  name  given  in  baptism, —opp.  to 
the  family  name,  or  surname.  —  Christian,  krTst'- 
yan,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  Baptists,  called  Disciples  of 
Christ.  —  Christianity,  kris-chY-an'Y-tY,  n.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  Christians;  system  of  doctrines  and  pre¬ 
cepts  taught  by  Christ.  —  Chris  tianiza'tion,  -cluin- 
Y-za'shun,  n.  Conversion  to  Christianity.  —  Chris'- 
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tianize,  -chun-Tz,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-izd),  -izing.]  'I’d 
make  Christian,  convert  to  Christianity,  imbue  with 
Christian  principles.  —  Chris'tianly,  ado.  In  a 
Christian  manner.  — Christ'less,  krist'-,  a.  Having 
no  faith  in  Christ.  —  Christmas,  kris'mas,  n.  The 
festival  of  Christ’s  nativity,  Dec.  25th.  —  Christ'- 
mas-box,  n.  A  box  in  which  presents  are  put  at 
Christmas ;  a  Christmas  present.  —  -tree,  w.  An 
evergreen  tree,  illuminated  and  hung  with  presents 
and  decorations  at  Christmas.  —  ChristoKogy,  -jY,  n. 
A  treatise  concerning  Christ;  doctrine  of  tne’ Scrip¬ 
tures  respecting  Christ.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.] 

Chromatic,  kro-mat'ik,  a.  Relating  to  color.  {Mm.) 
Proceeding  by  the  smaller  intervals  (half-steps  or 
semitones)  of  the  scale,  instead  of  the  regular  inter¬ 
vals  of  the  diatonic  scale.  [Gr.  chromatikos)  suited 
for  color,  fr.  chroma ,  color.]  —  Chromatic  scale. 
(Mns.)  The  scale  consisting  of  13  tones,  including  ,3 
scale-tones  and  5  intermediate  tones,  —  the  interme¬ 
diate  tones  having  formerly  been  printed  in  colors. 

—  Chromat'ics,  n.  Science  of  colors.  —  Chro'mo- 
lithog'raphy,  n.  Lithography  adapted  for  print¬ 
ing  in  oil  colors.  [Gr.  lithos ,  stone,  and  graphein, 
to  engrave.]  —  Chromo-lith'ograph,  Chro'ino,  n.  A 
lithographic  picture  in  oil  colors. 

Chrome,  krom,  Chromium,  kro'mY-um,  n.  A  hard, 
brittle,  grayish-white  metal,  difficult  of  fusion.  [Gr. 
chroma ,  color,  —  its  compounds  having  many  beau¬ 
tiful  colors.]  —  Chro'mic,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  obtained 
fr.,  etc.  — -  Chro'mate,  n.  (Cliem.)  A  salt  obtained 
by  the  union  of  chromic  acid  with  a  base. 

Chronic,  kron'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  or  according  to  time; 
continuing  fora  long  time.  [Gr.  chronikos ,  fr.  chro- 
nos,  time.]— Chronicle,  kron'Y-kl,  n.  A  register  of 
events  in  the  order  of  time;  a  history ;  record,  pi. 
Two  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  —  v.  1.  [CHRON¬ 
ICLED  (-kid),  -cling.]  To  record  in  history;  regis¬ 
ter.  [Gr.  chronika,  annals.] —  Chron'icler,  n.  A 
writer  of,  etc.  -  Chron'ogram,  -graph,  -gruf,  n.  An 
inscription  in  which  a  certain  date  is  expressed  by 
numeral  letters,  as  on  a  medal  struck  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  1G32  :  — 

ChrlstVs  DVX  ;  ergo  trIVMphVs, 
in  which  the  capitals,  considered  as  numerals,  give, 
when  added,  the  sum  1032;  an  instrument  to  re¬ 
cord  time  in  astronomical  and  other  observations. 
[Gr.  graphein,  to  write.]  —  Chronog'rapher,  n.  A 
chronologer.  —  Chronol'ogy,  -jY,  n.  Science  of  com¬ 
puting  time  by  periods,  and  assigning  to  events  their 
proper  dates.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  —  Chronol'- 
oger,  -ogist,  n.  One  skilled  in,  etc.  —  Chronolog'ic, 
-ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.;  according  to  the  order  of 
time.  —  Chronologically,  adt\  —  Chronorn'eter,  n. 
A  time-keeper;  esp.  a  portable  time-keeper  of  supe¬ 
rior  accuracy.  (Mus.)  An  instrument  to  measure 
the  time  of  a  musical  movement.  [Gr.  matron,  meas¬ 
ure.]  —  Chronomet'ric,  -rical,  a.  —  Chronom'etry, 
-trY,  n.  Art  of  measuring  time  by  periods.  —  Chron'- 
opher,  -fgr,  n.  An  electric  instrument  signaling 
time  to  distant  points.  [Gr.  phcrcin,  to  carry.] 

Chrisalid,  kris'a-lid,  Chrys'alis,  n. ;  pi.  Chrysal¬ 
ides,  -sal'Y-dez.  A  form  into  which  the  caterpillar 
or  larve  of  butterflies,  moths,  and  some  other  in¬ 
sects,  passes,  and  from  which  the  perfect  insect 
emerges.  —  a.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  etc.  [Gr. 
chrusallis,  the  gold-colored  sheath  of  butterflies,  fr. 
chrnsos,  gold.]  —  Chrysanthemum,  -an'the-mum,  n. 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  including  the 
sun-flower,  marigold,  etc.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  chrusanthe- 
mon  ;  anthemon,  flower.]  —  Chrys'oberyl,  -ber-il,  n. 
(Min.)  A  yellowish-green  gem,  consisting  of  alu¬ 
mina  and  glucina.  [L.  chrysoberyl/us ;  Gr.  hervllos, 
beryl.]  —  Chrys'olite,  -lit,  n.  (Min.)  A  greenish 
mineral,  composed  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  iron. 
[L .  chrysolithns ;  Gr.  lithos,  stone.] —  Chrys'oprase, 
-praz,  ii.  (Min.)  A  kind  of  massive  quartz,  of  a 
grayish  or  leek-green  color.  [Gr.  prason,  a  leek.] 

Chubb,  chub,  n.  A  thick,  fresh-water  flsh  of  the  carp 
family.  [Dan.  kohhe,  a  seal  (animal),  Prov.  Sw.  kvb- 
bug,  chubby,  plump.]  —  Chub'bed,  -by,  -bY,  a.  Like 
a  chub;  plump,  short,  and  thick.  —  Chub'biness,  n. 

Chuck,  clink,  v.  i.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  hen  calling 
her  chickens  ;  to  cluck,  laugh  mockingly,  —  in  a 
broken,  convulsive  manner. —  v.  t.  To  call,  as  a  hen. 

—  n.  Call  of  alien;  a  sudden  small  noise;  word  of 
endearment.  [Onomat.;  same  as  cluck.} 

Chuck,  chuk,  V.  t.  [CHUCKED  (cllllkt),  CHUCKING.] 
To  strike  gently;  to  throw,  with  quick  motion,  a 
short  distance;  to  pitch.  ( Mech .)  To  place  in,  or 
hold  by  means  of,  a  chuck.  —  n.  A  slight  blow  un¬ 
der  the  chin.  (Mach.)  A  contrivance  fixed  to  the 


mandril  of  a  turning-lathe  to  hold  the  material  to 
be  operated  upon.  [F.  choquer,  to  give  a  shock,  D. 
schokken,  to  jolt,  shake,  schok.  a  bounce,  jolt;  s.  rt. 
shake,  shock.)  —  Chuck'-far'thing,  -farming,  n.  A 
play  in  which  a  coin  is  pitched  into  a  hole. 

Chuckle,  chuk'l,  v.  t.  [chuckled  (chuk'ld),  chuck¬ 
ling.]  To  call,  as  a  hen  her  chickens;  to  cluck;  to 
fondle,  cocker.  —  n.  A  short,  suppressed  laugh  of 
exultation  or  derision.  —  v.  i.  To  laugh  in  a  sup¬ 
pressed  or  broken  manner.  [Freq.  of  choke.)  — 
ChuckHe-head,  n.  A  numbskull;  dunce. 

Chuff,  chut,  n.  A  coarse,  dull,  or  surly  fellow  ;  a 
clown.  [Perh.  fr.  \V.  cyff,  stock,  stump.]  —  Chuff 'y, 
-Y,  a.  Fat  or  swelled  out,  esp.  in  the  cheeks  ;  surly  ; 
rude;  clownish.  —  Chuff 'ily,  -Y-lY,  adv. 

Chum,  chum,  n.  A  chamber-fellow,  esp.  in  a  college. 

—  v.  i.  To  occupy  a  chamber  with  another.  [Perh. 
fr.  AS.  cuma,  a  guest;  perh.  contr.  of  F.  camarade,  a 
comrade,  chamber-fellow,  fr.  L.  camera,  chamber.] 

Chunk,  chunk,  n.  A  short,  thick  piece  of  anything, 
[lc.  kuinbr,  a  log,  fr.  kubba,  to  chop;  _s.  rt.  chop,  chub.) 

—  Chunck'y,  -Y,  a.  Short  and  thick. 

Church,  cherch,  n.  A  building  for  Cluistian  worship; 
a  body  of  Christian  believers  worshiping  together, 
or  having  the  same  rites  and  ecclesiastical  authority; 
the  collective  body  of  Christians;  ecclesiastical  in¬ 
fluence,  authority,  etc.  —  v.t.  [churched  (chercht), 
churching.]  To  unite  with  in  publiclyreturning 
thanks  in  church,  as  after  childbirth.  [AS.  cy rice, 
circe,  D.  kerk,  Dan.  kirke,  G.  kirche,  Scot,  kirk,  fr. 
Gr.  kuriakon,  a  church,  fr.  kvrios,  the  Lord,  fr. 
kuros,  might.]  —  Church'Ty,  -lY,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  ; 
fond  of  church  services ;  attaching  importance  to 
ecclesiastical  decrees,  etc.  -  Church'y,  -Y,  a.  Char¬ 
acteristic  of,  etc.;  fond  of  church  forms.  —  Church'- 
man.  n. ;  pi.  -men.  An  ecclesiastic  or  clergyman; 
an  Episcopalian,  as  disting,  fr.  other  Protestants.  — 
Church'manship,  n.  State  of  being,  etc. —  Church'- 
ward'en,  -wawrd'n,  n.  An  officer  charged  with  the 
pecuniary  interestsof  achurch  or  parish.  —  Church'- 
yard,  n.  Ground  adjoining  a  church,  in  which  the 
dead  are  buried  ;  a  cemetery. 

Churl,  chgrl,  n.  A  rustic;  a  countryman  or  laborer; 
a  rough,  surly,  ill-bred  man;  one  illiberal  or  miserly; 
a  niggard.  [AS.  «o»7,  Ic.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  and  G.  kart, 
man,  Scot,  carle,  D.  karel,  fellow.]  —  Churl'ish,  a. 
Like  a  churl;  narrow-minded;  surly.  —  Churl'ishly, 
adv.  —  Churl'ishness,  w. 

Churn,  chern,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  cream  is  shaken, 
to  separate  the  butter  from  other  parts.  —  v.  t. 
[churned  (churnd),  churning. ]  To  agitate,  in 
ordertomake  butter;  to  shake  violently.  —  v.i.  To 
agitate  cream,  etc.  [Ic.  kirna,  a  churn,  D.  and  G. 
kernel),  to  churn,  fr.  Ic.  kjarna,  D.  kern,  pith,  mar¬ 
row;  s.  rt.  corn,  kernel .]  —  Churn'ing,  n.  Quantity 
of  butteiMnade  at  once. 

Chute,  shoot,  n.  A  rapid  descent  in  a  river;  an  open¬ 
ing  in  a  dam  for  descent  of  logs,  etc.;  a  shoot,  a  fun¬ 
nel  or  slide  for  loading  or  unloading  grain, coal,  etc.; 
flume;_penstock.  [F.,  fr.  L.  cadere,  to  fall.] 

Chyle,  kll,  n.  (Physiol.)  A  milky  fluid,  derived  from 
chyme,  and  entering  the  circulation  by  the  lacteal 
vessels,  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  chvlos,  juice,  fr.  cheein,  to  pour; 
s.  rt.  gush.]  — -  Chylifac'tion,  it.  Act  or  process  by 
which  chyle  is  formed.  —  Chylifac'tive,  -tiv,  Chyl'i- 
fica'tory,  a.  Forming  into  chyle.  —  Chyliflca'tion, 
n.  Formation  of  chyle  by  digestive  processes.  — 
Chyl'ous,  -lus,  a.  Consisting,  or  partaking  of  chyle. 

Chyme,  kirn,  n.  (Physiol.)  The  pulp  formed  by  food 
in  the  stomach,  mixed  with  the  gastric  secretions. 
[Gr.  chnmos,  juice,  fr.  cheein,  to  pour.]  —  Chymifica- 
tion,  kYnPY-fY-ka'shun,  n.  Process  of  becoming 
chyme.  —  Chym'ify,  -ii,  v.  t.  To  form  into  chyme. 

—  Chymous,  kirn 'us,  a.  Pert,  to  chyme. 

Chymistry,  etc.  See  Chemistry. 

Cicada,  si-ka'da,  n. ;  pi.  -dm,  -de.  ( Entom .)  A  hem¬ 
ipterous  insect,  the  male  of  which  makes  a  shrill, 
grating  sound;  the  harvest  fly,  q.  v.  [L.J 

Cicatrice,  sik'a-tris,  n.  A  scar  remaining  after  a 
wound  is  healed.  [F.]  —  Cicatrix,  sY-ka'triks,  n.  ; 
pi.  Cicatrices,  sik-a-tri'sez.  Same  as  Cicatrice. 
[L.]  —  Cic'atrize,  -trTz,  v.  t.  [-trized  (-tiizd),  -tri- 
zing.]  To  heal  and  induce  the  formation  of  a  cica¬ 
trice  in.  —  v.  i.  To  heal  or  be  healed.  —  Cic'atriza'- 
tion,  ii.  Process  of,  etc. 

Cicero,  sis'e-ro,  n.  (Print.)  The  name,  esp.  among 
French  printers,  fora  type  the  size  of  small  pica, — 
used  in  an  early  edition  of  the  works  of  Cicero. 

Cicerone,  che-cha-ro'ne  or  sis/c-ro'ne,  n.  One  who 
shows  strangers  the  curiosities  of  a  place.  [It.,  same 
as  L.  Cicero .]  —  Ciceronian,  sis-e-ro'nY-an,  a.  Re. 
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Cyma. 
a  recurv- 
[Written 
cimeterre, 
tfiamshir,  cim- 


sembling  Cicero  in  style  or  action.  —  Cicero'nian- 
ism,  -izm,  n.  Imitation  or  resemblance  of,  etc.;  a 
Ciceronian  expression. 

Cicisbeo,  che'chis-ba'o  or  sc-sis'be-o,  n.  The  professed 
gallant  of  a  married  woman.  [It.] 

Cider,  si'der,  n.  A  drink  made  from  the  juice  of  ap¬ 
ples.  [F.  cidre,  cider,  fr.  L .  sicera,  Heb.  shekur , 
stron"  drink,  Ileb. s/iahar,  to  be  intoxicated.]  —  Ci' 
derkin,  n.  A  liquor  made  from  the  refuse  of  apples 
after  the  juice  is  pressed  out  1‘or  cider. 

Ci  devant,  sed-voN',  a.  Former;  previous.  [F.] 
Cigar,  st-giir',  n.  A  roll  of  tobacco,  for  smoking.  [Sp. 
cigarro;  orig.  a  kind  of  tobacco  in  Cuba.]  —  Cigar¬ 
ette',  -et',  n.  A  little  cigar;  tobacco  rolled  in  paper 
for  smoking. 

Cilia,  sil'T-a,  n.  pi.  The  hair  of  the  eyelids;  hairs  on 
the  margin  of  anybody.  [L.]  —  CiKiary,  -a-rY,  re. 
Pert,  to  the  eyelashes,  or  to  hairs  or  hair- like  ap¬ 
pendages  in  animals  or  vegetables.  —  Cil'iate,  -ated, 
a.  (Hot.)  Furnished  with  filaments  resembling 
eyelashes.  (Anat.)  Covered  with  filaments  en¬ 
dowed  with  vibratory  motion. 

Cilicious,  st-lish'us,  a.  Made,  or  consisting,  of  hair. 
[L.  rilicium ,  a  covering,  orig.  made  of  goat’s  hair, 
fr.  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor.] 

Cima.  si'ma,  n.  A  kind  of  molding.  See 
Cimeter,  sim'e-ter,  n.  A  short  sword  with 
ated  point,  used  by  Persians  and  Turks 
also  scimetar,  scymetar ,  and  scimiter.]  [F 
It.  scimitarra,  prob.  corrup.  of  Pers.  sha 
eter,  lit.  lion’s  claw,  fr.  sham,  nail,  and  sher,  lion.] 
Cimmerian,  sim-me'rt-an,  a.  Pert,  to  the  Cimmerii, 
a  fabulous  people  said  to  have  dwelt  in  dark  caves; 
intensely  dark. 

Cinchona,  sin-ko'na,  n.  (/Jot.)  A  genus  of  trees  of 
the  Andes  in  Peru  and  adjacent  countries,  produ¬ 
cing  a  medicinal  bark,  known  as  Peruvian  or  Jes¬ 
uit's  bark  ;  the  bark  itself.  [Peril,  fr.  the  Countess 
of  Cinchon,  cured  by  the  bark  in  ll>.'!8;  peril,  from 
kina,  kinken  (F.  quinquina),  Peruvian  name  for  the 
tree.] 

Cincture,  sink'cher,  n.  A  belt ;  girdle  :  that  which 
encompasses;  inclosure.  (Arch.)  A  ring  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  a  column,  separating  the  shaft  from 
the  base  and  from  the  capital.  [L.  cinctura ,  fr. 
cingere,  cinctum,  to  gird;  Skr.  kanctii,  girdle.] 

Cinder,  sin'der,  n.  A  small  particle  remaining  after 
combustion  ;  small  coal,  with  ashes  ;  ember  ;  scale 
thrown  off  in  forging  metal.  [AS.  sinder,  fr.  syn- 
drian,  to  separate;  not  fr.  F.  cendre,  L.  cinis,  ashes.] 
Cinematics,  sin-e-mat'iks,  n.  sing.  Science  of  motions 
considered  in  themselves,  or  apart  from  their  causes. 
[Or.  kineo,  to  move.] 

Cinerary,  sin'Sr-a-rt,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing  ashes. 
[L.  cinerarias,  fr.  cinis,  ashes,  Or.  konis,  dust,  Skr. 
kona,  a  grain,  powder.]  —  Cinera'tion,  v.  Reduction 
of  anything  to  ashes  by  combustion.  —  Cineri'tious, 
-ish'us,  a.  Having  the  color  or  consistence  of  ashes. 
—  Cinerescent,  -es'ent,  a.  Somewhat  like  ashes. 
Cinnabar,  sin'na-bar,  n.  Red  sulphuret  of  mercury 
or  quicksilver  ;  vermilion.  [LateL.  cinnabaris,  Gr. 
kinnabari,  Per.  zinjar/.] 

Cinnamon,  sin'na-mon,  n.  The  inner  bark  of  a  tree, 
of  Ceylon,  aromatic  and  of  a  pungent  taste.  [L. 
cinnamomum,  Gr.  kinamomon,  fr.  Ileb.  qinnamon.] 
Cinque,  sink,  n.  The  number  .5  upon  dice  or  cards. 
[F.  cinq,  L.  quinque,  five.]  —  Cinque 'foil,  n.  (Pot.) 
A  plant  having  leaves  resembling  the  fingers  of  the 
hand.  (Arch.)  An  ornamental  foliation  having  5 
points  or  cusps.  [ Fo il  —  F.  fe uille,  L.  folium,  leaf.] 
Cion,  Scion,  si'un,  n.  A  young  shoot  or  sprout  of  a 
plant.  [F.  scion,  OF.  cion,  fr.  F.  scier,  L.  secare,  to 
cut ;  s.  rt.  section,  scissors,  saw,  etc.] 

Cipher,  si'fer,  n.  ( Arith .)  A  character  [0]  which, 
standing  by  itself,  expresses  nothing,  but  when 
placed  at  the  right  hand  of  a  whole'  number,  in¬ 
creases  its  value  tenfold.  A 
person  of  no  worth  ;  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  letters,  as  the  initials 
of  a  name;  an  enigmatical  char¬ 
acter  ;  a  private  alphabet  for 
safe  transmission  of  secrets.  — 
v.  i.  [ciphered  (-ferd),  ci¬ 
phering.]  To  practice  arith¬ 
metic. —  v.  t.  To  write  in  oc¬ 
cult  characters  ;  to  represent.  [F.  chiffre,  OF.  cifre , 
fr.  Ar.  sifr  ;  same  as  zero.) 

Circean,  sSr-se'an,  a.  Pert,  to  Circe,  a  fabled  en¬ 
chantress  ;  magical  ;  noxious. 

Circensial,  -sian.  See  under  Circus. 

Circle,  ser'kl,  n.  A  plane  figure,  bounded  by  a  curve 


line  called  its  circumference,  every  part  of  / — \ 
which  is  equally  distant  from  a  point  r  \ 
within  it  called  the  center;  the  line  bound- 1  ] 

ing  such  a  figure  ;  a  circumference.  (As-  V  J 

tron.)  An  instrument  of  observation,  V  y 
whose  graduated  limb  consists  of  an  entire  Circle, 
circle.  A  round  body  ;  sphere  ;  orb  ;  compass ;  cir¬ 
cuit;  a  company  assembled  about  a  central  point  of 
interest ;  a  coterie;  a  scries  ending  where  it  Degins  ; 
a  form  of  argument  in  which  unproved  statements 
are  used  to  prove  each  other  ;  a  province  or  princi¬ 
pality.  — v.  t.  [circled  (-kid),  circling.]  To  re¬ 
volve  around;  to  encompass,  inclose. — v.i.  To 
move  circularly.  [L.  circulus,  a  circle,  dim.  of  cir¬ 
cus,  a  ring.1  —  Circle  of  perpetual  apparition.  At 
any  given  place,  the  boundary  of  that  space  around 
the  elevated  pole,  within  which  the  stars  never  set. 

—  C.  of  perpetual  occultation.  Boundary  of  that 
space  around  the  depressed  pole,  within  which  the 
stars  never  rise.  —  Great  c.  A  circle  whose  plane 
passes  through  the  center  of  the  sphere,  dividing  it 
into  two  equal  parts. — Lesser  c.  One  whose  plane 
does  not  pass  through  the  center  of  the  sphere,  di¬ 
viding  it  into  unequal  parts.  —  Hour  c.  A  great 
circle  of  the  celestial  sphere.  —  Di-css  c.  The  lowest 
gallery  in  a  theater.  —  Family  c.  The  gallery  above 
the  dress  circle.  —  Cir'clet,  -klet,  n.  A  little  circle, 
as  of  gold,  etc.;  a  round  body;  orb.  —  Cir'cular, 
-ku-lar,  a.  Pert,  to  a  circle;  round;  repeating  itself; 
illogical ;  inconclusive  ;  adhering  to  a  fixed  circle  of 
legends;  cyclic  ;  mean  ;  address  to  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  having  a  common  interest. — n.  A  circular  letter, 
copies  of  which  are  sent  to  various  persons.  —Circu¬ 
lar  numbers.  (Arith.)  Those  whose  powers  terminate 
in  the  same  digits  as  the  roots.  — C.  sailing.  (Naut.) 
The  method  of  sailing  by  the  arc  of  a  great  circle. 

—  Circularity,  -lUr'I-tt,  n.  State_of  being,  etc. — 
Cir'cularly,  adv.  —  Circulate,  -lat,  v.  i.  To  move 
in  a  circle  ;  to  pass  round  ;  to  pass  from  place  to 
place,  hand  to  hand,  etc.  —  t\  t.  To  cause  to  pass, 
etc.  ;  to  diffuse  ;  disseminate.  -  Cir'culable,  -la-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Circulation,  n.  Act  of, 
etc.;  currency;  circulating  coin,  bills,  etc.;  extent  to 
which  anything  circulates.  —  Cir'culator,  -ter,  n.  — 
Cir'culatory,  -rt,  a.  Circular;  circulating. 

Circuit,  ser'kit,  n.  Act  of  moving  or  revolving 
around  ;  a  journeying  from  place  to  place  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  one’s  calling  ;  region  passed  over  in  such  a 
journey,  esp.  that  over  which  jurisdiction,  as  of  a 
judge,  etc.,  extends;  that  which  encircles  anything, 
as  a  crown  ;  distance  around  any  space  ;  space  in¬ 
closed  within  a  circle,  or  within  certain  limits. —  v.  t. 
To  move  or  make  to  go  round.  [F.,  fr.  L.  circuire, 
-itum,  fr.  circum,  around,  and  ire,  to  go.]  —  Circui¬ 
tous,  -ku'Y-tus,  a.  Going  round  in  a  circuit  ;  in¬ 
direct.  —  Circu'itously,  atfv. 

Circumambient,  ser-kum-am'bt-ent,  a.  Surrounding; 
inclosing  on  all  sides.  [L.  circum,  around,  about 
(orig.  acc.  of  circus,  circle),  and  ambire,  to  go  round.] 

—  Circumambulate,  -lat,  v.  i.  To  walk  round  about. 
[L.  ambidare,  to  walk.]  —  Circumam/bula/'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.  —  Circumbend'ibus,  n.  A  circuitous 
route.  [  Vulgar.)  —  Cir'cumcise,  -slz,  v.  t.  [-cised 
(-slzd),  -cisiNG.]  To  cut  off  the  foreskin  of,  in  the 
case  of  males,  or  the  internal  labia,  in  females. 
(Script.)  To  render  holy.  [L.  circumcidere,  fr. 
csedere,  to  cut.]  —  Cir'cumciser,  n.  —  Circumcis¬ 
ion,  -sizh'un,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  (Script.)  Rejection 
of  the  sins  of  the  flesh ;  spiritual  purification  ;  the 
Jews,  as  disting,  fr.  uncircumcised  races.  —  Circum- 
clusion,“-klu/'zhun,  n.  Act  of  inclosing  on  all  sides. 
[L.  clandere,  to  shut.]  —  Circumduct,  -dukt',  v.  t. 
To  lead  about  or  astray.  (Law.)  To  contravene  ; 
nullify.  [L.  ducere,  ductum,  to  lead.]  —  Circumduc'- 
tion,  n.  A  leading  about,  an  annulling.  —  Circum'- 
ference,  -fer-ens,  n.  The  line  that  encompasses  a  cir¬ 
cular  figure  ;  periphery;  space  included  in  a  circle; 
anything  circular ;  external  surface  of  a  sphere  or 
orbicular  body.  [L .ferre,  to  bear.J —  Circum/feren/’- 
tial,  -shal,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  CircumTeren'tor,  -tPr, 
n.  A  surveyors’  instrument  for  taking  horizontal 
angles  and  bearings.  —  Cir'cumflex,  n.  A  wave  of 
the  voice  embracing  both  a  rise  and  fall  on  the  same 
syllable;  a  character,  or  accent,  denoting  in  Greek  a 
rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  on  the  same  long  syllable, 
marked  thus  or  ■ — •  J ;  and  in  Latin  and  some  other 
languages,  a  tong  and  contracted  syllable,  marked 
[  a'J. — v.  t.  To  mark  or  pronounce  with  a  circum¬ 
flex.  [I j.  flcctere,  Jlexum,  to  bend.]  —  Circum'fluent, 
-fluous,  -fldo-us,  a.  Flowing  around  ;  surrounding  in 
the  manner  of  a  fluid.  [L .fluere,  to  flow.]  —  Circum- 
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fuse,  -fuz',  v.  t.  To  pour  round,  spread  round.  [L- 
fund  ere,  fusum,  to  pour.)  —  Circumfusion,  -fu'zhun, 
n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Cir'cumgyra'- 
tion,  -jY-ra'shun,  n.  Act  of  turning  or  whirling 
round.  [L.  gyrarc ,  to  turn  around.]  —  Circumja'- 
cent,  -sent,  a.  Lying  around  ;  bordering  on  every 
side.  [L .jucens,  p.  pr.  of  jacere,  to  lie.] —  Cir'cum- 
locu'tion,  -ku'shun,  n.  A  circuit  of  words;  peri- 
phrase.  [L.  Ioi/ui,  locution,  to  speak.]  —  Cir'cumloc'- 
utory,  -lok'u-to-rY,  a.  I’ert.  to,  etc.;  periphrastic.  — 
Circumnavigate,  -nav'Y-gat,  v.  t.  To  sail  around ; 
pass  round  by  water.  [L.  narigare,  -datum,  to  sail, 
fr.  navis,  ship.]  -  Circumnav'igable.  -ga-bl,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being,  etc.  —  Cir'cumnav'iga'tion,  n.  Act 
of,  etc.  —  Cir'cumnavTga'tor,  -ter,  n.  One  who,  etc. 

—  Circumpo'lar,  a.  About  or  near  the  pole.  [L. 
polus,  pole.]  —  Cir'cumposi'tion,  -zish-un,  w.  Act  of 
placing  in  a  circle,  or  state  of  being  so  placed.  [L. 
ponere,  position,  to  place.]  —  Cir'cumrota'tion,  -ta'- 
shun,  n.  Act  of  revolving  round  ;  state  of  being 
whirled  round.  [L.  rot  are ,  to  turn  round,  fr.  rota, 
wheel.]  —  Circumro'tary, -tatory, -ta-to-rY,  a.  Turn¬ 
ing,  rolling,  or  whirling  round.  —  Cir'cumscribe, 
-skrlb,  v.t.  [-sckibkd  (-skrlbd), -scribino.J  To  in¬ 
close  within  a  certain  limit,  hem  in,  limit,  restrict, 
restrain.  fL.  scribere,  script  urn, .to  write,  draw.] — Cir- 
cumscrib'able,  a.  Capalilc  of  being,  etc.  —  Circum- 
scrib'er,  n.  —  Circumscrip'tion,  -skrip-shun,  n.  Ex¬ 
terior  line  determining  the  form  or  magnitude  of  a 
body  ;  limitation  by  conditions,  restraints,  etc.  ; 
bound  ;  limit.  —  Circumscrip'tible,  -tY-bl,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being,  etc.  —  Circumscrip'tive,  -tiv,  a.  De¬ 
fining  the  external  form.  —  Cir'cumspect,  -spekt,  a. 
Attentive  to  all  the  circumstances  of  a  case;  cautious; 
watchful ;  vigilant.  [L.  spicerc  or  specere,  spectum,  to 
look.]  —  Circumspection,  -spek'shun,  n.  Attention 
to,  etc.  ;  deliberation  ;  wariness ;  forecast.  —  Cir¬ 
cumspective,  -iv,  a.  Looking  round  everyway; 
careful  of  consequences.  —  Cir'cumspect'ly,  adr. 

—  Cir'cumspect'ness,  n.  —  Cir'cumstance,  -stuns,  n. 
The  condition  of  things  surrounding  an  event ; 
something  attending  on  a  fact,  though  not  essential 
thereto  ;  a  particular  incident  or  adjunct,  pi.  Con¬ 
dition  in  regard  to  worldly  estate;  state  of  property. 

—  v.  t.  [-stance I)  (-stanst),  -STANCIXG.l  To  place 
relatively,  or  in  a  particular  situation.  [L.  stans,  p. 
pr.  of  stare,  to  stand.]  —  Circumstantial,  -stan'shal, 
a.  Consisting  in,  or  pert,  to,  circumstances^  or  par¬ 
ticular  incidents;  abounding  with,  or  exhibiting  all 
of,  the  circumstances  ;  minute  ;  particular.  —  n. 
Something  incidental  to  the  main  subject,  but  of 
less  importance.  —  C.  evidence.  (Law.)  Any  evi¬ 
dence  not  direct  and  positive.  —  Cir'cumstan'tial'- 
ity,  -shY-al'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  anything  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  circumstances;  particularity  in  exhibiting 
circumstances;  minuteness. —  Cir'cumstan'tially, 
-shal-lf,  adv.  According  to  circumstances  ;  in  every 
particular.  —  Cir'cumstan'tiate,  -shY-at,  v.  t.  To 
place  in  particular  circumstances  ;  to  enter  into  de¬ 
tails  concerning.  —  Circumvallate,  -val'lat,  v.  t.  To 
surround  with  a  rampart.  [L.  rail  are,  to  wall.fr. 
vallum,  rampart.]  —  Cir'cumvalla'tion,  n.  (Mil.) 
Act  of  surrounding  with  a  wall  ;  a  line  of  field 
works  surrounding  the  camp  of  a  besieging  army.— 
Circumvent',  v.  t.  To  gain  advantage  over,  by  arts, 
stratagem,  or  deception  ;  to  deceive,  delude.  [L. 
venire,  ventton,  to  come.] — Circumvention,  -ven'- 
slmn,  n.  Deception  ;  fraud  ;  imposture.  —  Circum- 
vent'ive,  -iv,  a.  Deceiving  by  artifices.  —  Circum- 
vest',  v.  t.  To  cover  round  as  with  a  garment.  [L. 
v  estire,  to  clothe,  fr.  rest  is,  garment.]  — Circumvolve, 
-Volv',  V.  t.  [-VOLVED  (-volv(l'),  -VO I. vino.]  To  roll 
round,  cause  to  revolve.  — t.  To  revolve.  [L. 
volvere,  vohetum,  to  roll.]  —  Cir'cumvolu'tion,  n.  Act 
of,  etc. ;  thing  rolled  round  another. 

Circus,  ser'kus,  n. ;  pi.  Cir'cuses, -ez.  (Roman  An- 
tiq.)  An  open  or  inclosed  space,  or  the  edifice  in¬ 
closing  it,  for  games  and  shows.  A  circular  inelos- 
ure,  for  feats  of  horsemanship;  the  company  of  per¬ 
formers  in  a  circus,  with  equipage.  —  Cirque,  serk, 
n.  A  circus.  [F.  cirque,  L.  circus,  lit.  a  ring,  circle, 
Gr.  kirkos,  krikos,  AS.  firing.  1  —  Circensial,  -sen'- 
shal,  -sian,  -shan,  a.  Pert,  to  the  circus,  in  Home. 

Cirrus,  sYr'rus,  n.  ;  pi.  CiR'Rl,  -rl.  (Rot.)  A  tendril. 
(Meteor.)  A  form  of  cloud  composed  of  thin  fila¬ 
ments,  resembling  a  brusli  or  masses  of  woolly  hair. 
(Zool.)  A  slender,  fringe-like  appendage.  [L.,  a  curl, 
tuft  of  hair.]  — Cirriferous,  -riJ'Or-us,  a.  Producing 
tendrils  or  claspers,  as  a  plant.  [L../m-e,  to  bear.] 

—  Cir'riped,  -rT-ped,  n.  (Zool.)  A  crnstaceous  an¬ 
imal,  whioh  throws  out  from  its  bivalvular  shell  a 


group  of  legs  resembling  a  curl.  [L.  pcs,  pedis, 
loot.]—  Cirrocumulus,  -ku'mu-lus,  n.  < Meteor .)  A 
fleecy-looking  cloud,  composed  of  the  cumulus 
broken  up  into  masses.  [L.  cumulus,  a  hcaped-up 
mass.]  — Cirrostra'tus,  n.  (Meteor.)  A  cloud  re¬ 
sembling  the  stratus  in  its  main  body,  but  the  cirrus 
on  its  margin.  [L.  stratus,  p.  p.  ol  sternere,  to 
spread  out.]  —  Cir'rous,  -rus,  -rose,  -ros,  a.  ( Bot .) 
Having,  or  terminating  in,  a  curl  or  tendril. 

Cisalpine,  sis-al'pin,  a.  On  the  hither  (Roman)  side 
of  the  Alps,  —  i.  e.  south  of  the  Alps.  [L.  cis,  on  this 
side,  and  Aljtcs,  the  Alps.]  —  Cisatlan'tic,  a.  On 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  —  Cismon'tane, 
-tan,  «.  On  this  side  of  the  mountains. —  Cis'pa- 
danc,  -pa-dan,  a.  On  the  hither  (Roman)  side  of  the 
Po,  —  i.  e.  on  the  south  side.  [L.  Padanus,  fr.  Padus , 
river  Po.] 

Cissoid,  sis'soid,  n.  (Geom.)  A  curve  invented  by 
Diodes.  [Gr.  kissos,  ivy,  and  eidos,  form.] 

Cist,  sist,  n.  (Arch.)  A  chest  or  basket.  (Ant.iq.)  A 
Celtic  tomb  having  a  stone  chest  covered  with  slabs. 
[Same  as  chest;  L.  cista,  Gr.  kis/e.]  —  Cis 'tern,  n. 
A  reservoir  for  water  or  other  liquids.  [OF.  cis- 
terne,  L.  cisterna,  fr.  cista.] 

Cistercian,  sis-ter'shan,  n.  One  of  an  order  of  Bene¬ 
dictine  monks  established  orig.  at  Citeaux,  France. 

Cit,  Citadel,  Citizen,  See  under  City. 

Cite,  sit,  v.  t.  To  call  upon  officially  or  authoritative¬ 
ly  ;  to  summon;  to  quote,  name,  or  repeat,  as  the 
words  of  another  ;  to  call  or  name,  in  proof  or  con¬ 
firmation  of.  [F.  citer,  I..  citare,  citatum,  to  cause 
to  move,  summon,  freq.  of  cicre,  to  call,  excite,  Skr. 
qi,  to  sharpeu.] — Cit'al,  n.  Summons  to  appear; 
citation  ;  quotation.  —  Cita'tion,  n.  Official  call  or 
notice  to  appear  ;  paper  containing  such  notice  ;  act 
of  citing  a  passage  from  another  person  ;  words 
quoted;  enumeration;  mention.  —  Cit'atory,  -rY,  a. 
Having  the  power  or  form  of  citation.  —  Cit'er,  n. 

Cithern,  sith'ern,  Cit'tern,  n.  A  musical  instrument, 
like  the  guitar.  [Same  as  quitar ;  L.  cit  her  a.] 

Citron,  sit'run,  n.  A  tree  cultivated  for  its  fruit ;  the 
preserved  rind  of  the  fruit.  [F.;  LL.  citro,  Gr.  kitron, 
a  citron,  kitrea,  citron  tree.]  —  Cit'rate,  -rat,  n. 
(Client.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  citric  acid 
and  a  base.  —  Cit'ric,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  an  acid  in 
the  juice  of  lemons  and  allied  fruits. —  Cit'rine, -rin, 
a.  Like  a  citron  or  lemon;  of  almion  color. — n. 
(Min.)  A  yellow,  pellucid  variety  of  quartz. — Cit'- 
rul,  n.  The  watermelon.  [XL.  citreolus.] 

City,  sit'Y,  n.  A  large  or  corporate  town  ;  inhabitants 
of  a  city.  [F.  cite,  L.  citas  for  civitas,  a  commu¬ 
nity,  fr.  civis,  a  citizen  ;  s.  rt.  L.  quies,  E.  hive, home, 
quiet.]  —  Cit'izen,  -Y-zen,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a 
city  ;  a  freeman  of,  etc.,  disting,  fr.  one  not  entitled 
to  its  franchises  ;  a  native  born  or  naturalized  in¬ 
habitant  of  a  country.  [OF.  citeain,  F.  citoyen.]  — 
Cit'izenship,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.  —  Cit,  n.  A 
contemptuous  abbr.  of  citizen;  a  pert  townsman. — 
Cit'adel,  n.  A  fortress  in  a  fortified  city.  [It.  cit- 
tadclla,  dim.  of  citta,  a  city,  L.  citas.]  —  Civic,  siv'- 
ik,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  derived  fr.,  a  city  or  citizen.  — 
Civ'il,  a.  Pert,  to  a  city  or  state,  or' to  a  citizen  in 
his  civic  relations ;  lawful  or  political,  as  opp.  to 
military ;  pert,  to  an  organized  community  ;  civil¬ 
ized  ;  having  the  manners  of  one  dwelling  in  a  city; 
courteous;  complaisant.  — Civil  death.  (Law.)  That 
wdiich  cuts  off  a  man  from  civil  society,  or  its  rights 
and  benefits.  — C.  engineering.  Science  of  construct¬ 
ing  public  v'orks. — C.  law.  The  law  of  a  state,  city,  or 
country;  esp.,  the  municipal  law  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  —  C.  war.  A  war  between  citizens  of  the  same 
country. — C.  year.  The  legal  year,  appointed  by  the 
government. —  Civ'illy,  -1Y,  adr.  —  Civilian,  sY-vil'- 
yan,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  civil  law  ;  one  engaged 
in  pursuits  of  civil  life,  not  military  or  clerical. — 
Civil'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Courtesy  of  behavior;  politeness  ; 
good-breeding,  pi.  Acts  of  politeness  ;  courtesies.  — 
Civ'ilize,  -Iz,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Tzd),  -izing.]  To  re¬ 
claim  from  a  savage  state ;  to  educate,  refine.  — 
Civ'ilized,  a.  Reclaimed,  etc.;  cultivated,  —  Civ'- 
Uiz'able,  a.  —  Civ'iliza'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of 
being,  etc.  —  Civ'ism,  -izm,  n.  State  of  citizenship. 

Cives,  sivz,  Chives,  chlvz,  n. ;  pi. 

A  species  of  garlic,  growing  in 
tufts.  [F.  cive,  a  leek,  L.  cwjia, 
onion;  prob.  s.  rt.  ca/mt,  a  head.] 

Civet,  siv'et,  n.  A  substance  of  a 
musky  odor,  used  as  perfume. 

( Zool .)  A  carnivorous  animal 
producing  civet,  ranking  be¬ 
tween  the  weasel  and  fox,  na- 


Civet. 


fim.  fame,  far,  piiss  or  opera,  fare  ;  6nd,  eve,  t5rm ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  8dd,  tone,  Or  ; 
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five  of  North  Africa.  [F.  civette,  fr.  Late  Gr.  zape- 
tion,  fr.  Ar.  zebed,  snbml.] 

Clabber,  klab'hSr,  n.  NTilk  turned  so  as  to  become  thick 
or  inspissated.  —  v.  i.  To  turn  thick.  [See  BONNY- 

CLABBER.] 

Clack,  klak,  v.  i.  [clacked  (klakt),  clacking.]  To 
make  a  sudden,  sharp  noise,  as  by  striking  or  crack¬ 
ing  ;  to  clink,  click;  to  talk  rapidly  and  continually. 

—  v.  t.  To  cause  to  make  a  sudden  noise;  to  clink;  to 
utter  rapidly  and  inconsiderately.  —  n.  A  sharp, 
abrupt  sound  made  by  striking ;  anything  that 
causes  a  clacking  noise  ;  continual  talk  ;  prattle  ; 
prating.  [D.  kink,  MIIG.  Mac,  a  crack  ;  D.  klakken , 
G.  krachen ,  to  crash,  crack  ;  ir.  and  Ga.  cki< /,  Gr. 
kladzein,  to  make  a  din.]  —  Clack'er,  n.  —  Clack''- 
valve,  «.  (Mach.)  A  valve  with  a  Hap,  which  falls 
with  a  clacking  sound. 

Claim,  klam,  v.  t.  [claimed  (klamd),  claiming.] 
To  call  for,  challenge  as  a  right,  demand  as  due. 

—  v.  i.  To  be  entitled  to  anything.  —  n.  A  demand 
of  a  right  or  supposed  right;  a  right  to  demand;  title 
to  anything  in  possession  of  another ;  thing  de¬ 
manded  ;  that  to  which  one  has  a  right.  ( Minim /.) 
A  space  of  ground  worked  under  the  law.  [OF. 
clainer,  claiiner,  to  call  for,  cry  out,  L.  clamare,  to 
call  out,  Skr.  Mil,  to  sound.]— Claim'able,  a.— Claim'- 
ant,  n.  One  who  claims. —Claimant,  a.  Crying 
earnestly;  clamorously  beseeching. —  Clamor,  klam'- 
?r,  n.  Loud  and  continued  shouting  or  exclama¬ 
tion,  loud  noise;  uproar;  vociferation. — v.  t.  [clam¬ 
ored  (-erd),  -OKing.]  To  salute  or  stun  witli  noise. 

—  v.  i.  To  vociferate,  make  importunate  demands. 
[OF.  and  L.,  an  outcry.]—  Clam'orous,  -us,  a.  Noisy; 
turbulent.— Clam'orously,  adv.— Clam'orousness,  n. 

Clairvoyance,  klar-voi'ans,  n.  A  power,  attributed 
to  mesmerized  persons,  of  discerning  objects  not 
present  to  the  senses.  [F.,  fr.  cl  air  ( L.  clams),  clear, 
and  voir  (L.  viilere),  to  see.]  —  Clairvoy'ant,  a. 
Pert,  to,  etc.  —  n.  One  who,  etc. 

Clam,  klam,  n.  (Conch.)  A  bivalve  shell-fish.  pi. 
(Ship  Carii.)  Pincers  for  drawing  nails,  pi.  (Mem.) 
A  kind  of  vise.  [Same  as  clamp,  q.  v.J  —  Clam'- 
bake,  n.  A  preparation  of  clams  baked  between  lay¬ 
ers  of  seaweed  ;  u  picnic  party  regaled  with  it. 

Clam,  klam,  v.  t.  [clammed  (klamd),  clamming.] 
To  clog,  as  with  glutinous  or  viscous  matter.  —  v.  i. 
To  be  moist  or  sticky.  [AS.,  clay,  a  plaster.]  —  Clam'- 
my,  -mY,  a.  Soft  and  sticky.  —  Clam'miness,  n. 

Clamber,  klam'ber,  v.  i.  [-bered  (-bSrd),  -Bering.] 
To  climb  with  difficulty,  or  with  hands  and  feet. 
[Ic.  klambra,  to  pinch  together;  s.  rt.  damp,  climb.] 

Clamor,  etc.  See  under  Claim. 

Clamp,  klamp,  n.  A  piece  of  timber  or  iron,  to  fasten 
work  together;  a  mass  of  bricks  heaped 
up  to  be  burned ;  or  of  ore  to  be  smelted ; 
or  of  coal  to  be  converted  to  coke. 

(Ship-build ing.)  A  plank  on  the  inner 
>art  of  a  ship’s  side,  to  sustain  the 
warns.  One  of  a  pair  of  pieces  of  soft 
material,  to  cover  the  jaws  of  a  vise  ;  a 
heavy  footstep.  —  v.  t.  [clamped 
(klainpt),  clamping.]  To  unite  or  ren-  Clamp, 
der  firm  by  a  clamp.  —  v.  i.  To  tread  heavily  or 
clumsily;  to  clump.  [D.  and  Sw.  klamp,  G.  klampe, 
a  clamp;  D.  klampa,  Dan.  klampe,  to  clamp,  grap¬ 
ple,  MHG.  klimpfen,  to  press  tighty  together  ;  s.  rt. 
clam,  climb,  clump,  cramp.  See  Champ.] 

Clan,  klan,  n.  A  tribe  or  collection  of  families,  united 
under  a  chieftain,  and  bearing  the  same  surname  ; 
a  dlique  ;  a  sect,  society,  or  body  of  persons.  [Ga. 
claim,  descendants,  Ir.  eland,  descendants,  tribe, 
clan  ]  —  Clan'nish,  a.  Closely  united,  like  a  clan; 
disposed  to  unite.  —  Clan'nishly,  «</v.  —  Clan'nish- 
ne3B,  ».—  Clan'ship,  n.  State  of  union. — Clans'man, 
klanz'inan,  n.  One  belonging  to  the  same  clan. 

Clandestine,  klan-des'tin,  a.  Withdrawn  from  pub¬ 
lic  notice;  kept  secret ;  underhand;  sly;  fraudulent. 
[F.  clandestin,  L.  clandestinus,  fr.  clam,  secretly  ; 
peril,  clam-dies-tinus,  hidden  from  daylight.]  —  Clan¬ 
destinely,  adv. —  Clandes'tineness,  n. 

Clang,  klang,  v.  t.  [clanged  (klangd),  clanging.] 
To  strike  together  with  a  ringing  metallic  sound.  — 
v.  i.  To  produce,  etc.  —  n.  A  ringing  sound.  [L. 
clangor,  a  loud  noise,  clangere,  to  make,  etc.,  Gr. 
klangge,  a  clang,  kladzein,  to  clash,  clang  ;  I),  klank, 
Sw.  and  Dan.  klang,  a  clang  ;  onomat.]  —  Clangor, 
klan'gor,  n.  A  sharp,  shrill,  harsh  sound.  —  Clan'- 
gorous, -us,  a.  Making  a  clangor.  —  Clank,  klank, 
a.  The  loud,  ringing  sound  made  by  a  collision  of 
sonorous  bodies.  —  ?',  t.  and  ».  [clanked  (klankt), 
clanking.]  To  make,  etc. 


Clap,  klap,  v.  t.  [clapped  (klapt),  clapping.]  To 
strike  with  a  quick  motion,  making  a  noise  by  the 
collision;  to  thrust,  drive,  or  put,  hastily  or  abruptly; 
to  manifest  approbation  of,  by  striking  the  hands 
together,  —  v.  i.  To  come  together  suddenly  with 
noise  ;  to  strike  the  hands  together  in  applause  ; 
to  enter  briskly. — n.  A  loud  noise  made  bv  collis¬ 
ion  :  a  stroke  ;  thrust ;  sudden  explosion  ;  strikin'1-  of 
hands  m  approbation.  [Ic.  and  Sw.  klappa,  D.  Man- 
pen,  to  clap  (the  hands! ;  s.  rt.  cluck,  clip.]  —  Clap'- 
per,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  etc. ;  the  tongue 
of  a  bell.  — Clapboard,  klab'bCrd,  ??.  In  Arner  a 
board  thicker  at  one  edge  than  at  the  other,  lor 
covering  houses  ;  in  Eng.,  a  stave.  —  ?-.  t.  To  cover 
with  clapboards.—  Clap'trap,  n.  A  trick  to  gain 
applause.  —  a.  Not  genuine.  —  Clap'perclaw,  v.  t. 
L'o  fight  and  scratch  ;  to  revile,  scold. 

Claque,  klak,  n.  A  collection  of  persons  engaged  to 
applaud  a  theatrical  performance.  [F.  See  Clack.] 
—  Claquer,  kla-kSr',  n.  One  employed,  etc. 
Clarence,  klar'ens,  w.  A  close  four-wheeled  carriage. 
Clarendon,  klar'en-dun,  n.  (Print.)  A  narrow,  heavy- 
faced  type,  of  all  sizes. 


ESP*  This  line  is  in  Clarendon  type. 

Clare-obscure,  klar'ob-skQr,  Claro-obscuro,  klii'ro-ob- 
skoo'ro,  n.  Light  and  shade  in  painting;  a  design 
of  two  colors.  [It.  chiaro  (L.  clarus),  clear,  and 
oscitro  (L.  obscurus),  obscure.] 

Claret,  klar'et,  n.  A  French  pale  wine ;  a  dark-red 
wine  from  Bordeaux,  etc.  [F.  clairet,  claret,  fr.  L. 
clams,  clear.] 

Clarichord,  klar'Y-kfird,  n.  A  musical  instrument 
like  a  spinet.  [L.  clams,  clear,  and  chorda,  string.] 

Clarify,  klar'Y-fl,  v.  t.  [-lied  (-fid),  -eying,]  To  make 
clear,  purify  from  feculent  matter,  defecate,  fine  ; 
to  brighten  or  illuminate.  —  v.  i.  To  become  pure, 
as  liquors  ;  to  grow  clear  or  bright.  [OF.  clarifier, 
L.  clarificare,  fr.  clams,  clear,  and  faeere,  to  make. 
See  Clear.]  —  Clarrifica'tion,  ??.  Act  of,  etc.  — 
Clar'ifi/er,  n.  That  which,  etc.;  vessel  in  which,  etc. 

Clarion,  klar'Y-un,  n.  A  kind  of  trumpet,  whose  note 
is  clear  and  shrill.  [OF.  ;  F.  clairon,  LL.  clurio, 
fr.  L.  clams,  clear.]—  Clar'ionet'.  Clar'inet,  n.  A 
wind  reed  instrument,  used  in  military  bands. 

Clash,  klash,  v.  i.  [clashed  (klasht),  clashing.] 
To  dash  noisily  together,  come  in  collision,  inter¬ 
fere.—  v.t.  To  strike  noisily  against.  —  n.  A  meet¬ 
ing  with  violence  ;  contradiction,  as  between  con¬ 
flicting  interests,  purposes,  etc.  [Same  as  clack,  q.  v. ; 
Sw.  and  G.  klatsch ,  a  clash,  fr.  klak.] 

Clasp,  kl&sp,  n.  A  catch,  for  holding  together  the 
parts  of  anything;  a  close  embrace,  —  v.  t.  [clashed 
(klaspt),  clashing.]  To  shut  or  fasten  together 
with  a  clasp  ;  to  embrace  ;  grasp.  [A  form  of  clap 
and  clamp;  AS.  cli/ppan,  to  grasp.]  —  Clasp'er,  n. 
One  who,  or  that  which,  clasps,  as  a  tendril.  — 
Clasp'knife,  -irif,  n.  A  knife,  whose  blade  folds  into 
the  handle. 

Class,  klas,  n.  A  group  of  individuals  possessing 
common  characteristics ;  a  number  of  “tudents  of 
the  same  standing  ;  an  order  or  division  of  animate 
or  inanimate  objects.  — v.  t.  [classed  (klast),  class¬ 
ing.]  To  form  into  a  class,  arrange  in  classes,  rank 
together.  — v.  i.  To  be  grouped  or  classed.  [F. 
classe,  a  rank,  order,  L.  classis,  a  class,  assembly  of 
people,  army,  fleet;  s.  rt.  calarc,  to  cry  out,  publish, 
Gr.  kulein,  to  convoke.]  —  Class'mate,  n.  One  in 
the  same  class.  —  Clas'sic,  -sical,  a.  Of  the  first 
class  or  rank,  csp.  in  literature  or  art ;  orig.  pert,  to 
the  best  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  now,  also,  to 
the  best  modern  authors;  pert,  to  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  ;  chaste  ;  pure  ;  refined.  —  Clas'sic,  n,  A 
work  of  acknowledged  excellence  :  one  learned  in 
the  classics.  [L.  classicus,  pert,  to  the  classes  of  the 
Rom.  people,  esp.  to  the  first  class,  fr.  classis.]  — 
Clas'sicalism,  -izm,  Classicism,  -sizm,  ;?.  _  A  clas¬ 
sical  idiom,  style,  or  expression.  —  Classical'ity, 
Clas^sicalness,  n.  Quality  of  being  classical.  — ■ 
Clas'sically,  adv.  In  a  classical  manner  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  regular  order  of  classes.  —  Clas'sicist, -sist, 
??.  One  skilled  in  classical  learning.  —  Clas'sicize, 
-slz,  v.  t.  To  render  classic.  —  ClaB/sify,  -sY-fi,  v.  t. 
[-EiED(-fTd),  -eying.]  To  distribute  into  classes,  ar¬ 
range.  rank,  systematize.  [L.  faeere,  to  make.]  — 
Clas'sifica'tion,  n.  —  Classif'ic,  a.  Constituting 
classes.  —  Clas/rsifica/tory,  a.  Pert,  to,  admitting 
of,  or  forming  the  basis  of,  classification. 

Clatter,  klat'ter,  v.  i.  [-tered  (-t5rd),  -terino.]  To 
make  rattling  sounds  ;  to  rattle  with  the  tongue, 
prate.  —  v.  t.  To  strike  and  make  a  rattling  noise.  — 


sun,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  lipger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN.  chair,  gei,. 
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n.  A  repeated  rattling  noise.  [Freq.  of  clad :  ;  AS. 
clatrung ,  a  clattering,  rattle,  D.  Mater ,  fr.  klateren, 
to  rattle.]  —  Clat'terer,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  a  babbler. 

Clause,  klawz,  n.  A  separate  portion  of  a  written 
paper,  paragraph,  or  sentence.  (  Gram.)  A  portion 
of  a  sentence  containing  a  finite  verb  and  its  ad¬ 
junct.  [F. ;  L.  clausa ,  a  clause,  period,  fr.  claudere , 
to  shut,  inclose  ;  s.  rt.  Wo.se.] 

Claustral.  See  under  Cloister. 

Clavate, -vated,  kla'va-ted,  «.  ( Dot.  and  Zool.)  Club- 
shaped;  thicker  toward  the  top.  [L.  clava .  club.] 

Clavicle,  klav'Y-kl,  n.  (Anat.)  The  collar-bone.  [L. 
clavicttla ,  little  key,  dim.  of  clavis,  key,  fr.  claudere, 
to  shut.]  — Cla'viary,  -vY-a-rY,  n.  (Mis.)  An  index 
of  keys.  —  Clavier,  kla'vY-er  or  kl&'vY-a,  n.  The 
key-board  of  an  organ,  piano-forte,  etc.  [F.]  — 
Clav'ichord,  -Y-kord,  u.  A  keyed  stringed  instru¬ 
ment,  preceding  the  piano-forte.  [I>.  chorda,  string.] 

Claw,  Itlaw,  n.  A  sharp,  hooked  nail,  as  of  a  beast  or 
bird;  a  talon,  —  v.  t.  [clawed  (klawd),  clawing.] 
To  pull,  tear,  or  scratch  with  claws  or  nails  ;  to  get 
off  or  escape.  [AS.  clawu,  D.  klaaaw,  Ic.,  Dan.,  and 
Sw.  klo,  a  claw  ;  Ic.  and  Sw.  kla,  to  scratch.] 

Clay,  kla,  n.  A  soft  earth,  consisting  of  alumina  and 
silica,  with  water.  ( Poetri /  and  Script.)  Earth 
in  general,  as  representing  the  elementary  particles 
of  the  human  body  ;  the  human  body.  —  v.  t. 
[clayed  (klad),  claying.]  To  manure  with  clay  ; 
to  purify  and  whiten  with  clay,  as  sugar,  r  AS.  drey, 
Dan,  klseg,  D.  and  G.  klei;  s.  rt.  cleave,  clew,  cloy.] 

—  Clay'ey,  -Y,  a.  Consisting  of,  abounding  in,  or 
like,  clay.  —  Clay'-marl,  n.  A  smooth,  chalky  clay. 

Claymore^  kla'mor,  n.  A  two-handed  sword  formerly 
used  by  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  [Contr.  fr.  Ga. 
daidheamhmor,  broadsword ;  claiclheamh,  sword, 
and  mor,  great.] 

Clean,  klen,  a.  Free  from  dirt,  or  from  that  which  is 
injurious;  without  defects;  adroit;  dexterous;  free 
from  restraint  or  limitation;  complete;  sinless;  pure. 
(Script.)  Free  from  ceremonial  defilement.  —  ado. 
Without  limitation  or  remainder;  quite;  entirely; 
dexterously;  adroitly. — v.  t.  [cleaned  (klend), 
cleaning.]  To  free  from  dirt,  purify,  cleanse. 
[AS.  clsene,  dene,  W.  glain,  Ir.  and  Ga.  id  an,  clean, 
pure.] — Clean'ly,  klen'lY,  adv.  In  a  clean  man¬ 
ner;  neatly.  —  Clean'ness,  n.  —  Clean'ly,  klen'lY,  a. 
Habitually  clean,  avoiding  defilement:  innocent; 
pure;  cleansing;  adroit;  artful. — Clean'lily,  klen'- 
iY-lY,  adv.  In  a  cleanly  manner.  —  Clean'liness,  n. 

—  Cleanse,  klenz,  v.  t.  [cleansed  (klcnzd),  cleans¬ 
ing.]  To  render  clean.  — v.  i.  To  become  clean. 
[AS.  dsensian.]  —  Cleans'able,  a.  —  Cleans'er,  n. 
One  who,  or  that  which,  cleanses;  a  detergent. 

Clear,  kler,  n.  (Carp.)  Full  extent  ;  distance  be¬ 
tween  extreme  limits. —  a.  Free  from  opaqueness, 
blemish,  guilt,  obstacle,  etc.;  able  to  perceive  clear¬ 
ly;  acute;  unbiased;  distinctly  heard;  audible;  man¬ 
ifest;  plain  ;  distinct.  —  adv.  Plainly;  quite  ;  en¬ 
tirely.  —  v.  t.  [cleared  (klerd),  clearing.]  To 
free  from  obscurity,  etc.;  to  leap  or  pass  by,  or  over, 
without  touching  or  failure;  to  remove  so  as  to  leave 
something  unobstructed.  —  v.  i.  To  become  clear 
from  clouds  or  fog;  to  become  disengaged.  (Bank¬ 
ing.)  To  make  exchanges  and  settle  balances. 
(Nat it.)  To  obtain  a  clearance,  and  sail  from  port. 
[OF.  cler,  clair,  L.  clarus,  bright,  clear,  loud;  prob. 
fr.  clamare,  to  cry  aloud;  peril,  fr.  c  ale  re,  to  glow, 
become  bright.]  —  To  clear  a  ship.  To  procurelegal 
permission  to  sail. —  To  c.  the  land.  (Naut.)  To 
gain  a  safe  distance  from  shore.  —  To  c.  out.  To  de¬ 
part.  —  Cloar'ly,  adv.  —  Clear'er,  n.  —  Clear'age,  -ej, 
n.  Act  of  removing  anything.  —  Clear'ance,  n.  Act 
of  clearing;  a  certificate  that  a  ship  has  cleared  at 
the  custom-house;  clearornet  profit.  —  Clear'ing,  n. 
Act  or  process  of  making  clear;  a  place  of  land 
cleared  of  wood  for  cultivation.  (Banking.)  A 
method  for  making  exchanges  and  settling  balances. 

—  Clear'ing-house,  w.  (Banking.)  The  place  where 
clearing  is  carried  on.  — Clear'sighted,  -sit'ed,  a. 
Having  acute  sight.—  Clear'-sightedness,  n.— Clear'- 
starch,  v.  t.  To  stiffen  with  starch,  and  then  clear 
by  clapping  with  the  hands.  —  Clear'-story,  -sto'rY, 
Clerestory,  kler'sto-rY  or  kler'es-to-rY,  n. 

(Arch.)  An  upper  story  or  row  of  windows, 
esp.  in  a  Gothic  church,  rising  clear  above 
adjoining  parts  of  the  building.  —  Clear'- 
stuff,  n._  Boards,  etc.,  free  from  knots. 

Cleat,  klet,  n.  (Carp.)  A  strip  of  wood  nailed 
to  something  to  strengthen  or  fasten  it. 

(Naut.)  A  piece  of  wood,  to  belay  ropes  to.  p,  . 

A  piece  of  iron  to  render  shoes  more  durable.  '-leat' 


—  v.  t.  To  strengthen  with  a  cleat.  [D .kluit,  a  lump, 
W.  diet.  Com.  clut,  a  piece, ^jiatch.] 

Cleave,  kiev,  v.  i.  [imp.  cleaved  (klevd)  or  ( ohs .) 
clave;  p.  p.  cleaved;  cleaving.]  To  adhere 
closely,  stick,  hold  fast ;  to  be  united  closely  in  in¬ 
terest  or  affection;  to  be  adapted;  to  agree.  [AS. 
clifian,  D.  kleven,  to  cling;  s.  rt.  Gr.  glia,  L.  gluten, 
E.  glue,  also  climb,  clip.] 

Cleave,  klev,  v.  t.  [imp.  cleft  or  (obs.)  clave  and 
C  LOVE ;  p.  p.  CLEFT  or  CLEAVED  (klevd);  CLEAVING.] 
To  part  or  divide  by  force,  split,  rive;  to  part  or 
open  naturally,  divide.  —  v.  i.  To  part,  open,  crack. 
[AS.  cleofan,  D.  klovcn;  perh.  s.  rt.  Gr.  gluphein,  to 
hollow  out,  L.  glubere,  to  peel.]  —  Cleav'er,  n.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  cleaves,  —  esp.  a  butcher’s  meat¬ 
chopper.  —  Cleav'able,  a.  —  Cleav'age,  -ej,  n.  Act 
of,  etc.  ( Crgstallog .)  Quality  of  splitting  or  di¬ 
viding  naturally.  —  Cleft,  n.  Ari  opening,  or  a  piece, 
made  by  splitting  ;  crack;  crevice;  chink.  (Far.) 
A  crack  in  the  bend  of  the  pastern.  —  Clove'hitch, 
klov'hich,  n.  (Naut.)  A  hitch  formed  with  a  rope, 
with  ends  reaching  out  in  contrary  directions.  — 
Clo'ven-foot'ed,  -fbbt'ed,  -hoofed,  -hdbft,  a.  Having 
the  foot  divided  in  two  parts,  as  the  ox,  etc. 

Clef,  kief,  n.  (Mus.)  A  character  in  musical  nota¬ 
tion  to  determine  the  position 
and  pitch  of  the  scale  as  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  staff.  [F.;L. 
clavis,  Gr.  kleis,  key.] 

Cleft.  See  under  Cleave. 

Clematis,  klem'a-tis,  n.  Age-  CClet.  r  Clef, 
nus  of  climbing  plants.  [LL.;  ^let. 

Gr.  klematis,  fr.  klema,  twig,  shoot,  fr.  klan,  to  lop, 
prune.] 

Clement,  klem'ent,  a.  Mild  in  temper  and  disposi¬ 
tion;  lenient;  tender  ;  indulgent.  [F.;  L.  clemens, 
dementis.]  —  Clem'ently,  adv.  —  Clem'ency,  -sY,  a. 
Quality  of  being,  etc. 

Clementine,  klem'ent-in,  a.  Pert,  to  St.  Clement  or  his 
compilations;  or  to  the  constitutions  of  Clement  V. 

Clench.  See  Clinch. 

Clepsydra,  klep'sY-dra  or  -si'dra,  n.  An  ancient  water- 
clock,  —  a  contrivance  to  measure  time,  by  the  rtow 
of  water  through  an  aperture.  [L.;  Gr.  klepsudra, 
fr.  kleptein,  to  steal,  and  hudor,  water.] 

Clerestory.  See  under  Clear. 

Clergy,  kler'jY,  n.  The  body  of  ecclesiastics,  as  disting, 
fr.  the  laity;  in  Eng.,  ministers  of  the  established 
church  ;  benefit  of  clergy.  [OF.  clergie,  fr.  LL. 
dericus,  a  clerk,  clergyman,  Gr.  klerikos,  pert,  to  the 
clergy,  clerical,  fr.  kler  os,  a  lot,  portion.] — Benefit 
of  clergy.  (Eng.  Laiv.)  Exemption  of  clergymen 
from  criminal  process  before  a  secular  judge  —  once 
extended  to  all  who  could  read,  but  now  abolished. 

—  Cler'gyable,  a.  Entitled  to,  or  admitting,  the 
benefit  of  clergy.  —  Cler'gyman,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  An 
ordained  minister.  —  Cleric,  kler'ik,  n.  A  clerk,  or 
clergyman.  —  Cler 'ic, -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  the  clergy; 
also  to  a  clerk  or  copyist. — Cler'icalism,  -izm,  n. 
Clerical  domination  or  influence.  —  Clerk,  klerk,  n. 
Orig.,  an  educated  person;  scholar  ;  in  Eng.,  a  lay 
parish  officer,  who  leads  in  reading  the  responses  of 
the  Episcopal  church  service,  and  otherwise  assists 
in  it;  a  scribe:  penman;  accountant;  an  assistant  in 
a  shop  or  store,  who  sells  goods,  keeps  accounts,  etc. 
[Pron.  klark  in  England.]  [AS.  and  OF.  clerc,  a 
priest,  fr.  L.  deficits.]  —  Clerk'ly,  a.  Scholar-like. 

—  Clerk'ship,  n.  Condition  or  business  of,  etc. 

Clever,  klev'er,  a.  Possessing  skill,  talent,  or  adroit¬ 
ness;  showing  skill  in  the  doer;  having  fitness,  pro¬ 
priety,  etc.;  well-shaped,  handsome,  good-natured, 
kind-hearted.  [Amer.]  [Perh.  corrup.  of  ME.  de¬ 
liver,  agile,  nimble,  ready  of  action,  fr.  OF.  delivre, 
free,  prompt,  diligent,  fr.  L.  liber,  free.]  —  Clev'- 
erly,  adv.  —  Clev'erness,  n. 

Clevis,  klev'is,  Clevy,  klev'Y,  n.  A  draft-iron  on  the 
end  of  a  cart-tongue  or  plow-beam.  [Fr.  rt.  of  cleave , 
to  adhere,  hold  fast,  q.  v.] 

Clew,  Clue,  klu,  n.  A  ball  of  thread;  thread 
used  as  a  guide  in  a  labyrinth;  that  which 
guides  one  in  anything  doubtful  or  intri¬ 
cate.  (Naut.)  The  outer  lower  corner  of 
a  sail.  —  v.  t.  [clewed  (klud),  clewing.] 

(Naut.)  To  draw  up  to  the  yard,  as  a  sail. 

To  direct,  as  by  a  thread.  [AS.  dime,  D.  and  MHG. 
kluiven,  ball  of  thread,  D.  kluwenen,  to  wind.] 

Click,  klik,  v.  i.  [clicked  (klikt),  clicking.]  To 
make  a  small,  sharp  noise,  as  by  gentle  striking;  to 
tick.  —  n.  A  small,  sharp  sound;  a  peculiar  articu¬ 
lation  used  by  natives  of  Southern  Africa.  — n.  A 
small  piece  of  iron,  falling  into  a  notched  wheel;  a 


Clevis. 
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detent;  pawl.  [Onoinat.;  dim.  of  clack  -,  D.  klikklak- 
ken,  to  clash  together.] 

Client,  kli'ent,  n.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  A  citizen  under  the 
protection  of  a  patron.  A  dependent;  one  who  ap¬ 
plies  to  a  lawyer  for  advice,  direction,  etc.,  in  a 
question  of  law.  [F.;  L.  die  ns  for  cluens,  one  who 
hears  (advice),  fr.  duere,  Gr.  /clue in,  Skr.  qru,  to 
hear.]  —  Client'al,  a.  Dependent;  of,  or  pert,  to,  a 
client.  —  Cli'entship,  n.  State  or  condition  of,  etc. 

—  Clientage,  -ej,  n.  Clients  collectively;  a  body  of 
clients.  —  Clientele,  -tel',  n.  A  body  of  clients,  de¬ 
pendents,  or  supporters.  [F.] 

Cliff,  klif,  n.  A  high,  steep  rock  ;  precipice.  [AS. 
dif,  Ic.  and  D.  klif ;  prob.  not  s.  rt.  cleave ,  to  split, 
but  peril,  s.  rt.  cleave,  to  adhere  to,  clanvber,  climb, 
etc.]—  Cliff'y,  -Y,  a.  Having  cliffs;  craggy. 

Climacteric.  See  under  Climax, 

Climate,  kli'mat,  n.  (Anc.  Geog.)  One  of  •'50  zones  of 
the  earth,  parallel  to  the  equator.  Condition  of  a 
place  in  relation  to  temperature,  moisture,  etc.  [F. 
climat,  L.  chma,  Gr.  kluna,  fr.  klinein,  to  lean,  slope.] 

—  Climat'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  limited  by  climate. 

—  Cli'matize,  -tlz,  v.  t.  [-tized  (-tizd),  -tizing.  j  To 
acclimate.  —  v.  i.  To  become  acclimated.  —  Clima- 
tol'ogy,  -jY,  n.  Science  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  climates. 
[Gr.  logos,  discourse.] 

Climax,  kli'maks,  n.  ( Rhet .)  An  arrangement  in 
which  a  sentence  rises,  as  it  step  by  step,  in  impor¬ 
tance,  force,  or  dignity.  The  highest  point;  great¬ 
est  degree:  acme.  [L.;  Gr.  /climax,  a  ladder,  stair¬ 
case,  fr.  klinein,  to  lean,  slope;  s.  rt.  lean.]  —  Cli¬ 
macteric,  kli-mak'tSr-ik  or  klim-ak-ter'ik,  a.  Pert, 
to  a  critical  period  of  life.  —  n.  A  critical  period  in 
human  life,  or  one  in  which  change  is  supposed  to 
take  place  in  the  constitution;  any  critical  period. 
[Gr.  klimakter,  step  of  a  ladder.]  —  Grand  or  great 
climacteric.  The  63d  year. 

Climb,  kllm,  v.  t.  or  t.  [climbed  (klTmd)  or  (obs.  or  vul¬ 
gar)  CLOMB  (kl5m),  climbing.]  To  ascend  by  means 
of  hands  and  feet;  to  mount  laboriously  or  slowly. 
[AS.  climban,  D.  and  MUG.  klimmen;  s.  rt.  clip, 
cleave,  clamber.]  —  Climb'able,  a.  —  Climb'er,  n. 

Clime,  klim,  n.  Same  as  Climate. 

Clinch,  klineh,  Clench,  v.  t.  [clinched  (klincht), 
clinching.]  To  make  or  hold  fast,  grasp,  gripe; 
to  render  firm,  confirm,  establish.  —  n.  Act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of,  etc.;  or  that  which  serves  to  hold  fast;  a 
pun.  ( Naut .)  A  kind  of  knot  and  seizings  to  fasten 
a  cable  or  gun  to  ring-bolts.  [ME.  clenchen,  to  rivet, 
fasten  firmly,  D.  klinken,  to  sound,  tinkle,  also  to 
rivet,  fr.  klink,  a  blow,  rivet,  Dan.  klinke,  Sw.  klinka, 
a  latch,  rivet,  OF.  dettc/te,  a  latch.]  —  Clinch'er,  n. 
One  who,  or  that  which,  etc.;  a  decisive  argument. 

Cling,  kling,  v.  i.  [  clung,  clinging.]  To  adhere 
closely,  hold  fast,  esp.  by  winding  round  or  em¬ 
bracing. —  v.  t.  To  cause  to  adhere  to.  [AS.  din- 
gan,  to  shrivel  up,  dry  up,  Dan.  klyiige,  to  cluster,  a 
cluster,  Sw.  klange,  a  tendril,  clasper,  clanga,  to 
climb ;  s.  rt.  clamber,  clamp,  climb,  clip,  clump, 
cramp.]  —  Cling'y,  -Y,  a.  Adhering  closely.  —  Cling'- 
stone,  n.  A  variety  of  peach,  whose  pulp  adheres 
closely  to  the  stone. 

Clinic,  klin'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  abed;  confined  to 
bed  bv  illness  ;  bed-ridden.  —  Clin'ic,  n.  One  con¬ 
fined,  ‘etc.  [L.  clinicus,  a  bed-ridden  person,  a  phy¬ 
sician,  fr.  Gr.  Mine,  a  bed,  fr.  klinein,  to  slope,  lie 
down.]  —  Clinique,  -ek',  n.  An  examination  of  dis¬ 
eased  persons  bv  medical  professors  in  presence  of 
their  pupils.  [F.] 

Clink,  klink,  v.  t.  [clinked  (klinkt),  clinking.]  To 
make  a  small,  sharp,  ringing  sound.  —  n.  A  ring¬ 
ing  sound.  [Ic.  kling!  ting!  tang!,  klingia,  to  ring, 
D.  klinken,  to  sound,  tinkle,  klink,  a  blow.  See 
Click.]  —  Clink'er,  n.  Several  bricks  united  by 
heat;  scoria,  or  refuse  of  a  furnace;  vitrified  mat¬ 
ter  ejected  from  a  volcano.  [D.  klinker,  a  hardened 
brick  (which  is  sonorous),  klinke,  a  tile.] — Clink'- 
stone,  n.  (Min.)  An  igneous  rock  of  feldspathic 
composition  like  porphyry,  but  lamellar. 

Clip,  klip,  v.  t.  [clipped  (klipt),  clipping.]  Orig., 
to  embrace,  encompass;  to  cut  off,  as  with  a  single 
stroke;  to  curtail,  cut  short.  —  v.  i.  To  move  swift¬ 
ly. —  n.  An  embrace;  a  cutting;  shearing;  product 
of  a  single  shearing;  a  blow  or  stroke  with  the  hand. 
[AS.  clyppan,  to  embrace,  Ic.  and  S w.  klippa,  to  clip, 
shear,  —  fr.  the  drawing  closely  of  the  edges  of 
sliears;  s.  rt.  cleave,  climb.]  —  Clip'per,  n.  One  who 
clips;  esp.  who  cuts  off  edges  of  coin.  (Naut.)  A 
fast-sailing  vessel,  having  the  bow  sharp  and  long. 

—  Clip'ping,  n.  Act  of  embracing,  cutting  off,  or 
curtailing;  thing  clipped  off. 


Clique,  kick,  n.  A  narrow  circle  of  persons;  coterie; 
set.  [F.,  fr.  diquer,  to  clack,  make  a  noise,  D.  klik- 
ken,  to  click,  inform,  tell.  See  Click.] 

Cloak,  klok,  n.  A  loose,  outer  garment;  a  disguise  or 
pretext.  —  v.  t.  [cloaked  (klokt),  cloaking.)  To 
cover  with  a  cloak;  to  hide  or  conceal.  [OF.  cloque, 
cloche,  LL.  cloca,  a  bell,  cape;  s.  rt.  clock,  q.  v.] 

Clock,  klok,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  time. 
[AS.  eluega,  W.  and  Corn,  cloc/i,  EL.  cloca,  clocca,  F. 
cloche,  a  bell;  Ir.  and  Ga.  clog,  I),  klok,  Ic.  klukka, 
Sw.  klocka,  G.  glocke,  bell,  also  clock.  See  Clack.] 

—  Clock'-work,  -werk,  n.  Machinery  of,  or  resem¬ 
bling  that  of,  a  clock. 

Clod,  klod,  n.  A  lump  or  mass,  esp.  of  earth,  turf,  or 
clay;  the  ground,  earth;  the  body  as  compared  with 
the  soul;  a  dull,  stupid  fellow;  a  dolt.  —  v.  i.  To 
collect  into  concretions  ;  to  clot.  —  v.  t.  To  pelt 
with  clods.  [A  form  of  clot,  q.  v.;  Sw.  klodd,  a 
lump  of  snow,  clay,  etc.]  —  Clod'dy.  -dr,  a.  Full  of 
clods;  earthy;  mean;  gross.  —  Clod'dish,  a.  Gross; 
low;  stupid.  —  Clod'-hopper.  w.  A  rude,  rustic  fel¬ 
low;  clown;  bumpkin.  —  Clod'pate.  -poll,  -pol,  n.  A 
stupid  fellow;  dolt;  blockhead.  —  Clod'pated,  a. 

Cloff.  See  Clough. 

Clog,  klog,  v.  t.  [clogged  (klogd),  clogging.]  To  en¬ 
cumber,  or  load,  esp.  with  something  that  sticks  fast; 
to  obstruct  so  as  to  hinder  motion,  choke  up,  em¬ 
barrass,  impede,  hamper. — v.i.  To  become  loaded 
or  encumbered;  to  coalesce  or  adhere.  —  n.  That 
which  hinders  motion;  an  embarrassment;  a  heavy 
shoe  ;  wooden  shoe.  [E.,  fr.  AS.  chvg,  clay;  s.  rt. 
clew,  cleave,  clot.]  —  Clog'gy,  -gY,  a.  Having  power 
to  clog.  —  Clog'giness,  n. 

Cloister,  klois'ter,  n.  A  covered  arcade;  a  monastic 
establishment.  —  v.  t.  [cloistebed  (-terd),  -tek- 
ing.]  To  confine  in  a  cloister.  [OF.  cloistrc,  L. 
daustrum,  fr.  claud ere,  clausum,  to  shut,  shut  in,  in¬ 
close.  See  Close.]  — Clois'tral,  Claus'tral,  klaws'- 
tral,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  confined  in,  etc.  —  Clois'terer,  n. 
An  inmate  of,  etc. 

Cloke.  See  Cloak. 

Close,  kloz,  v.  t.  [closed  (kldzd),  closing.]  To 
bring  together  the  parts  of;  to  stop,  shut;  to  bring 
to  an  end,  conclude;  to  inclose,  encompass,  confine. 

—  v.  i.  To  come  together,  unite  or  coalesce;  to  end, 
terminate.  —  n.  Union  of  parts;  junction:  termina¬ 
tion;  end;  a  grapple  in  wrestling.  (Mus.)  End  —  r» 
of  a  strain  of  music;  cadence.  An  inclosed  — H 
place;  esp.  a  field  or  piece  of  land;  a  passage  ~H 
from  a  street  to  a  court,  and  the  houses  with-  _y 
in;  the  precinct  of  a  cathedral  or  abbey.  [OF./-,, 
clos,  inclosed,  p.  p.  of  clore,  L.  claudere,  clan-  '  ' 
sum,  to  shut,  shut  in.]  —  Clos'er,  n.  —  Closure,  klo'- 
zhur,  n.  Act  of  shutting;  a  closing;  that  which 
shuts,  incloses,  or  confines;  end;  conclusion. —  To 
close  with.  To  accede,  consent,  or  agree;  to  grapple 
with.  —  Close,  klos,  a.  Shut  fast;  closed;  tight;  pent 
up;  confined;  secret;  stagnant;  without  motion  or 
ventilation;  secretive;  reticent;  parsimonious;  nig¬ 
gardly;  dense;  solid;  compact;  adjoining;  near;  in¬ 
timate;  confidential;  adhering  to  rule;  strict;  accu¬ 
rate;  precise;  evenly  balanced;  doubtful.  —  adv.  In 
a  close  manner  or  state.  —  Close  communion.  With 
Baptists,  communion  in  the  Lord’s  supper  only 
with  those  baptized  by  immersion  —  C.  breeding. 
Breeding  between  animals  nearly  akin.  —  C.  corpo¬ 
ration.  A  body  which  fills  its  own  vacancies,  and  is 
not  open  to  the  public. —  C.  vowel.  (Pron.)  One 
pronounced  with  a  diminished  aperture  of  the  lips, 
or  with  contraction  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  — 
Close'ly,  adv.—  Close'ness,  n.  —  Close'-bodied,  -bod'- 
id,  a.  Fitting  the  body  exactly.  — fist'ed,  a.  Covet¬ 
ous;  niggardly,  —-hauled,  -haVld,  a.  (Naut.)  Kept 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  from  which  the  wind 
blows.  — stool,  n.  A  box  containing  a  chamber  ves¬ 
sel  for  the  sick.  —  Closet,  kloz'et,  n.  A  room  for  re¬ 
tirement  or  privacy;  a  small,  close  apartment,  lor 
utensils,  articles  of  furniture,  etc.  —  v.  t.  To  shut 
up  in  a  closet ;  to  take  into  a  private  room  for  con¬ 
sultation.  [OF.,  dim.  of  clos,  an  inclosed  place.] 

Clot,  klot,  n.  A  concretion,  esp.  of  a  soft,  slimy  char¬ 
acter;  a  coagulation.  —  v.  i.  To  concrete  or  coagu¬ 
late;  to  be  formed  into  clots  or  clods;  to  become 
gross.  [D.  kluit,  a  clod,  kloot,  a  ball,  sphere,  Ic.  and 
Sw.  klot,  Dan.  klode,  sphere,  ball.  See  Clod.]  — 
Clot'ty,  -tY,  a.  Full  of,  etc. 

Cloth,  kloth,  n.  A  wotfcn  stuff  of  fibrous  material  ;  a 
profession,  or  the  members  of  it,  esp.  the  clerical 
profession.  [AS.  dctelh,  Ic.  klsedhi ,  Dan.  and  Sw. 
klwde,  cloth;  D.  kleed,  G.  kleid, garment.)  —  Clothes, 
klQHiz  or  kloz,  n.  pi.  Covering  for  the  body,  or  of 
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a  bed;  garments;  dress.  [AS.  clarlhas,  pi.  of  cladh .] 
— Cloth  measure.  The  measure  of  length  of  surlace 
by  which  cloth  is  sold,  — a  division  of  the  yard  into 
quarters  and  nails.  —  Clothes' wringer.  A  machine 
for  wringing  water  from  clothes  after  washing.  — 
Clothe,  kloth,  v.  t.  [clothed  (klotfid)  or  clad, 
clothing.]  To  put  garments  upon,  furnish  with 
raiment  ;  to  cover  or  invest,  as  with  a  garment.  — 
v.i.  To  wear  clothes.  [  1c.  klsedha,  D.  kleeden.)  — 
Cloth'ing,  71.  Raiment;  covering.  —  Cloth'ier,  -yCr, 
it.  One  who  makes,  sells,  dresses,  or  fulls  cloth. 

Cloud,  klowd,  n.  A  collection  of  visible  vapor  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  atmosphere;  a  mass  of  smoke  or  dust 
resembling  vapor;  a  dark  vein  or  spot  in  marble, 
etc.;  that  which  bus  a  lowering  or  threatening  as¬ 
pect;  a  great  crowd  or  multitude.  —  v.  t.  To  be 
overspread  with  clouds;  to  render  dark  or  obscure; 
to  variegate  with  colors.  —  v.  i.  To  grow  cloudy  or 
obscure.  [AS.  chid ,  a  mass;  s.  rt.  clew,  cleave ,  dot, 
clod.]  —  Cloud-y,  -T,  a.  Overcast  or  obscured  with, 
or  consisting  of,  clouds;  lacking  clearness;  not  eas¬ 
ily  understood;  having  the  appearance  of  gloom; 
marked  with  veins  or  spots.  —  Cloud'ily,  -T-lT,  udv. 
—  Cloud'iness,  n.—  Cloud-less,  a.  Unclouded. 

Clough,  kluf,  n.  A  narrow  valley  between  hills.  [Ic. 
liqfi,  fr.  kin  if  a,  to  cleave  ;  same  as  cleft.) 

Clough,  Cloff,  klof,  n.  An  allowance  of  two  pounds 
in  every  hundred  weight,  after  deducting  tare  and 
tret;  a  sluice  for  letting  off  water. 

Clout,  klowt,  n.  A  piece  of  cloth,  leather,  etc.,  for  a 
patch;  the  center  of  an  archer’s  butt;  an  iron  plate 
on  an  axletree.  [AS.  chit,  Ir.  and  Ga.  clud.)  —  v. 
t.  To  cover  with  cloth  or  other  material;  to  patch; 
join  in  a  clumsy  manner;  to  guard  with  an  iron 
plate.  —  Clout'-nail,  n.  A  nail  for  securing  patches 
of  iron,  etc.,  also  for  soles  of  shoes. 

Clove,  kiov,  it.  A  pungent  aromatic  spice,  the  unex¬ 
panded  flower-bud  of  the  clove  tree.  [F.  clou,  a 
clove,  fr.  L.  clavus,  a  nail,  —  the  clove  being  nail- 
shaped.]— Clove'-gilly-flower,  -jiFli-flow-gr,  -pink, 
ii.  The  carnation  pink. 

Clove,  klov,  n.  ( Hot. )  One  of  the  small  bulbs  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  axils  of  the  scales  of  a  large  bulb.  [AS. 
chife,  peril,  fr.  cleofan,  to  cleave.] 

Clove-hitch.  Cloven,  etc.  Sec  under  Cleave. 

Clover,  klo'ver,  n.  ( Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  grass  kind. 
[AS.  clsefre.  D.  kiaver,  Dan.  klover ;  prob.  fr.  AS. 
cleofan,  to  cleave.] —  To  live  in  clover.  To  live  lux¬ 
uriously,  or  in  abundance. 

Clown,  klown,  n.  A  husbandman;  rustic;  an  ill-bred 
man  ;  the  fool  in  a  play,  circus,  etc  — v.  i.  To  act 
as  a  clown.  [Ic.  Hiinni,  a  clumsy  fellow;  s.  rt.  clump, 
chib,  clumsi/.]  —  Clown'isli,  a.  Like,  etc.;  ungainly; 
boorish.  —  Clown-ishly,  udv.  —  Clown'isliness,  n. 

Cloy,  kloi,  v.  t.  [cloyed  (kloid),  cloying.]  To  glut, 
or  satisfy,  satiate,  surfeit.  [OF.  doer,  F.  clouer,  to 
nail  up,  fr.  L.  clavus,  nail.] 

Club,  klub,  n.  A  heavy  staff,  wielded  with  the  hand; 
one  of  tlie  suits  of  cards,  having  a  figure  like  the 
clover-leaf.  —  v.  t.  To  strike  with  a  club.  [Ic.  and 
Sw.  kiubba,  Dan.  klub,  club;  Sw.  and  Dan.  ktump,  a 
lump.]  —  Club-foot,  n.  A  short,  deformed  foot. 
[Dan.  kiumpfod.)  — foot'ed,  a.  — law,  n.  Violence. 

Club,  klub,  n.  An  association  of  persons  for  some 
common  object,  at  joint  expense.  —  v.  i.  and  t.  To 
combine  to  promote  some  common  object;  to  pay 
one’s  proportion  of  a  common  expense.  [G.  klub; 
same  as  clump  (of  people).]  —  Club-bish,  a.  Dis¬ 
posed  to  associate.  —  Club-house,  n.  House  occu¬ 
pied  by,  etc.  — room,  u.  Place  where  a  club  meets. 

Cluck,  kluk,  v.  i.  [clucked  (klukt),  clucking.]  To 
make  the  noise  ot  a  brooding  hen.  —  v  t.  To  call,  as 
a  hen  does  her  chickens.  —  n.  ( Pron .)  A  peculiar 
articulation  used  by  natives  of  South  Africa.  [Ono- 
mat.  ;  AS.  cloccian,  D.  klokken,  Dan.  klukke,  G. 
r/liicken,  to  cluck.  See  Clack,  Click.] 

Clue.  Same  as  Clew. 

Clump,  klump,  n.  A  shapeless  mass  of  wood,  etc.;  a 
cluster  of  trees;  the  compressed  clay  of  coal  strata. 
[Dan.  and  G.;  s.  rt.  clamp,  club.  See  Club.] 

Clumsy,  klum'zl,  a.  Without  grace  of  shape,  man¬ 
ners,  etc. ;  awkward  ;  uncouth.  [Sw.  kiummsen,  D. 
kleunisch,  benumbed  with  cold  ;  s.  rt.  clam,  claim), 
cramp.)  —  Clum'sily,  -z  t-lf,  adv. — Clum'siness,  u. 

Clung.  See  Cling. 

Cluniac,- klu'nl-ak,  n.  One  of  a  reformed  order  of 
Benedictine  monks,  —  so  called  fr.  Chin;/,  in  Frunce. 

Cluster,  klus-ter,  n.  A  number  of  similar  things 
growing,  joined,  or  collected  together;  a  crowd.— 
r.  i.  [clustered  (-terd),  -teking.]  To  grow  in 
clusters,  gather  in  a  bunch  or  mass.  —  v.  t.  To  col- 


[AS.;  s.  rt.  clifian, 

-  Clus'tery,  -I,  a. 


lect  into  a  bunch  or  close  body, 
to  adhere  to,  E.  cleave,  cling.) 

Growing  in,  or  full  of,  etc. 

Clutch,  kluch,  v.  t.  [clutched  (klucht),  clutching 
To  seize,  clasp,  or  gripe 
with  the  hand  ;  to  close 
tightly,  clinch. —  v.i.  To 
catch,  snatch.  —  n.  A 
gripe;  seizure;  grasp.1 
(Mach.)  A  projecting 
piece,  for  connecting 
shafts,  so  as  to  be  disen¬ 
gaged  at  pleasure;  the 
cross-head  of  a  piston-rod. 
pi.  The  hands  ;  hence,  power 


Clutch, 


rapacity.  [ME. 

clucchen,  to  claw,  cleche.n,  to  snatch,  fr.  AS.  gelsec- 
can,  to  seize;  s.  rt.  lutch.) 

Clutter,  klut'ter,  n.  A  confused  collection:  confu¬ 
sion;  disorder.  —  v.  t.  [cluttered  (-terdl,  -teeing  ] 
To  crowd  together  in  disorder,  fill  with  things  m 
confusion.  —  v.  i.  To  make  a  bustle,  or  fill  with 
confusion.  [W .  cludair,  a  heap,  pile.] 

Clypeate,  klip-c-at,  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  round 
shield;  scutate.  [L.  ch/peus,  a  shield.] 

Clyster,  klis'ter,  n.  (Med.)  An  injection  into  the 
bowels.  [L.;  Gr.  kluster,  fr.  khtzein,  to  wash.] 
Coach,  kocli,  n.  A  large,  close,  four-wheeled  carriage. 

—  v.  t.  To  convey  in  a  coach;  to  cram,  or  prepare 
for  an  examination.  [F.  coche,  fr.  L.  concha,  shell, 
boat.]  —  Coach-ee,  n.  Slang  name  for  a  coachman. 

—  Coach'-box,  n.  Seat  for  the  driver  of  a  coach. — 
Coach-man,  n.  One  who  drives  a  coach. 

Coaction,  ko-ak-shun,  n.  Force ;  compulsion.  [L. 
court io,  fr.  con,  together,  and  agere,  actum,  to  drive. J 

—  Coact-ive,  -iv,  a.  Serving  to  compel  or  constrain; 
acting  in  concurrence. 

Coadjutor,  ko-ad-ju'ter,  n.  One  who  aids  another,  or 
is  empowered  to  perform  the  duties  of  another;  as¬ 
sistant  ;  colleague;  co-worker.  [L.;  con,  with,  ad, 
to ,’juvare,  to  help.]  —  Coadju-trix,  n.  A  female  as¬ 
sistant.  —  Coad-jutant,  a.  Mutually  assisting. 
Coagent,  ko-a'jent,  n.  An  assistant  or  associate. 
Coagulate,  ko-ag'u-lat,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  change  into 
a  curd-like  state, —said  of  liquids.  —  v.i.  To  un¬ 
dergo  coagulation,  thicken,  curdle.  [L.  coagulare , 
fr.  coagulum,  rennet,  fr.  con,  together,  and  agere,  to 
drive.]  —  Coag-ulable,  a.  —  Coag'ula-tion,  n.  Act 
of,  etc.  —  Coag'ulative,  -tiv,  a.  Causing,  etc.  — Co- 
ag-ulator,  n.  That  which  causes,  etc.  —  Coag'u- 
lum,  ii.  A  coagulated  mass,  as  curd.  [L.] 

Coal,  kol,  ii.  Wood  charred,  or  partially  burnt;  char¬ 
coal.  (Min.)  A  black,  solid,  combustible  substance, 
consisting  mainly  of  carbon,  used  for  fuel.  —  v.  t. 
[coaled  (kold),  COALING.]  To  burn  to  coal,  char; 
to  mark  with  charcoal :  to  supply  with  coal.  —  v.i. 
To  take  in  coal,  —  said  of  steam  vessels.  [AS.  col, 
Ic.,  Sw.,  and  MIIG.  kol;  prob.  s.  rt.  Skr.  jval,  to 
blaze.]  —  To  carri /  coals.  To  submit  to  degradation 
or  insult. —  7b  carry  c.  to  Newcastle.  To  do  some¬ 
thing  superfluous;  to  lose  one’s  labor.  —  To  haul  over 
the  c.  To  scold  or  call  to  account.  —  Coal'ery,  -er-T, 
Colliery,  kol'yer-I ,  n.  A  place  where  coal  is  dug. — 
Coll'ier,  -yer,  n.  A  digger  of,  or  dealer  in,  coal;  a 
vessel  for  transporting  eoal.—  Coal'y,  -T,  a.  Pert, 
to  or  containing  coal.  —  Colly,  kfil'T,  n.  Black  grime 
or  soot  of  coal  or  burnt  wood.  — v.  t.  [collied 
(kol-id),  -lying.]  To  render  black.  —  Coal-field,  n. 
A  region  where  coal  abounds. — heavier,  >t.  One  em¬ 
ployed  in  discharging  coal  from  ships,  cars,  etc. — 
-measure,  -mezh-er,  n.  The  measure  used  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  quantity  of  coal.  pi.  ( Geol.)  Strata  of 
coal  with  the  attendant  rocks. — oil,  n.  Petroleum. 
— pit,  n.  A  pit  where  coal  is  dug,  or  charcoal  made. 
— scutTle,  n.  A  utensil  for  holding  coal. — tar,  n. 
A  substance,  distilled  from  bituminous  coal.  — 
-whip-'per,  n.  One  who  raises  coal  from  a  ship’s  hold. 
Coalesce,  ko-a-les',  v.  i.  [coalesced  (-lest-),  coa¬ 
lescing.]  To  grow  together;  unite  into  one  mass; 
unite  in  society.  [L.  coalescere,  fr.  con  and  alescere, 
to  grow  up,  freq.  of  alere,  to  nourish.]  —  Coales'- 
cence,  -sens,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  union. —  Coales-cent, 
-sent,  a.  Growing  together.  —  Coalition,  -lish'un,  n. 
Union  in  a  body  or  mass;  a  temporary  combination 
of  persons,  parties,  states,  etc.,  having  different  in¬ 
terests;  confederacy;  combination;  conspiracy. 
Coamings,  Combings^  kom'ingz,  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  The 
raised  borders  or  edges  of  the  hatches. 

Coaptate,  ko-ap'tat,  v.  t.  To  adjust,  as  parts  to  each 
other,  —  esp.  (Surf.)  to  adjust  the  parts  of  a  broken 
bone.  [L.  con  and  aptare ,  apt.aPum,  to  adapt.]  —  Co¬ 
aptation,  -ta'shun,  n.  Adaptation  of,  etc. 
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Coarse,  kors,  a.  Large  in  bulk,  or  composed  of  large 
parts;  not  refined  or  nice;  gross;  rougn;  indelicate. 
[Orig.  course ,  prob.  contr.  for  in  course. J  — Coarae'ly, 
-IT,  adv. —  Coarse 'ness.  n. 

Coast,  kfist,  n.  Orig.  the  exterior  line,  or  border  of  a 
country;  edge  of  the  land  next  to  the  sea;  sea-shore. 

—  v.  i.  To  approach;  to  sail  by  or  near  a  coast;  to 
sail  from  port  to  port  in  the  same  country;  to  slide 
down  a  hill  on  a  sled,  upon  snow  or  ice.  [F.  cdte, 
OF.  coste,  L.  costa,  rib,  side;  s.  rt.  accost,  cutlet .]  — 
Coasting  trade.  Trade  between  different  ports  of 
the  same  country,  as  disting,  fr.  foreign  trade.  — 
Coast'er,  n.  A  person  or  vessel  that  sails  along  a 
coast  trading  from  port  to  port.  —  Coast'-line,  n. 
Outline  of  a  coast;  shore  line.  —  Coast'wise,  adv. 
By  way  of,  or  along,  the  coast. 

Coat,  k5t,  n.  A  man’s  outer  garment ;  the  habit  or 
vesture  of  an  order  of  men  ;  an  external  covering, 
as  fur  or  hair  of  a  beast  ;  a  layer  of  any  substance 
covering  another ;  a  tegument ;  that  on  which  en¬ 
signs  armorial  are  portrayed.  — v.  t.  To  cover  with 
a  coat.  (OF.  cote,  LL.  cdta,  a  garment,  tunic  ;  s.  rt. 
AS.  and  E.  cote,  E.  cot.]  —  Coat  of  arms.  ( Her .)  A 
habit  worn  by  knights  over  armor  :  an  armorial  de¬ 
vice.  — C.  of  mail.  Armor  covering  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  consisting  of  a  net-work  of  iron 
rings.  —  Coatee',  n.  A  short  coat.  —  Coat'ing,  n. 
Any  substance  used  as  a  cover  or  protection  ;  cloth 
for  coats.  —  Coat'armor,  n.  Coats  of  arms  ;  armori¬ 
al  ensigns. —  -card,  n.  A  card  bearing  a  coated  fig¬ 
ure  ;  viz.,  the  king,  queen,  or  knave. 

Coax,  koks,  v.  t.  [coaxed  (kokst),  coaxing.]  To 
oersuade  by  insinuating  courtesv,  flattery,  or  fond- 
ing;  to  wheedle,  fawn.  [ME.  cokes,  simpleton,  gull, 
dupe  ;  perh.  s.  rt.  cockney. ]  —  Coax'er,  n. 

Cob,  kob,  n.  The  top  or  head  ;  hence,  that  which  is 
large,  round,  etc.  ;  a  person  at  the  top,  or  distin¬ 
guished  ;  a  rich,  covetous  person  ;  a  lump  or  piece, 
as  of  stone;  a  spider  ;  a  short-legged  and  stout  vari¬ 
ety  of  horse  ;  the  spike  on  which  grains  of  maize 
grow.  [W.  cob,  a  tuft,  spider,  cop,  top,  crest,  Ga. 
copan,  boss  of  a  shield,  cup,  1).  kop,  head,  man,  cup.] 

—  Cob'ble,  Cob'ble-stone,  Cob'stone.  n.  A  rounded 
fragment,  as  of  coal,  stone,  etc.  —  Cob'nut,  n.  A 
large  nut;  a  child's  game  played  with  nuts,  also  the 
nut  winning  the  game.  — Cob'web,  n.  A  spider’s 
net  ;  a  snare  or  device.  — v.  t.  To  cover  with,  or  as 
with,  cobwebs.  [Fr.  W.  cob,  spider,  and  E.  web;  or 
nbbr.  of  /ME.  attercop-web,  fr.  AS.  attorcoppa,  spider, 
fr.  ator,  poison,  and  coppa  =  W.  cop.] 

Cobalt,  ko'bawlt,  n.  A  reddish-gray  metal,  brittle, 
and  difficult  of  fusion  :  its  oxides  are  used  in  glass 
manufacture  to  produce  the  blue  varieties  called 
smalt.  [G.  kobalt  for  kobold,  a  goblin,  LL.  cobalus, 
Gr.  kobidos.]  —  Cobalt'ic,  -ous,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Cobble,  kob'bl.  n.  A  fishing-boat.  See  Coble. — A 
stone.  See  under  Cob. 

Cobble,  kob'bl,  v.  t.  [cobbled  (-bid),  cobbling.] 
To  make  or  mend  coarsely,  as  shoes;  to  do  bun- 
glingly.  [OF.  cobler,  coupler,  to  couple,  join  to¬ 
gether,  L.  copulare.  1  —  Cob'bler,  n.  A  mender  of 
shoes;  a  clumsy  workman  ;  a  beverage  composed  of 
wine,  sugar,  lemon,  and  broken  ice. 

Coble,  kob'l,  n.  A  boat  used  in  herring  fishery.  [W. 
ceubal ,  skiff,  ceubren,  hollow  tree,  ceuo,  to  hollow.] 

Cobra  de  capello,  ko'bra-da-ka-pel'lo.  The  hooded 
snake,  a  venomous  reptile  of  the  East  Indies.  [Pg., 
serpent  of  the  hood.] 

Cocagne,  kok-an',  n.  An  imaginary  country  of  idle¬ 
ness,  luxury,  and  delight ;  tne  land  of  cockneys,  — 
applied  to  London  and  its  suburbs.  [F.  ;  It.  Cu- 
caqna,  fr.  cucca,  sweetmeats,  fr.  L.  coquere,  to  cook.] 

oocciferous,  kok-sif'er-us,  a.  Bearing  berries.  [L. 
coccum,  a  berry,  aiid./erre,  to  bear.] 

Cochineal,  koch'T-nel,  n.  A  plant-louse  found  upon 
the  Mexican  cactus;  the  dried  insects  used  as  a  scar¬ 
let  dye-stuff,  from  which  carmine  is  made.  [Sp. 
cochi niUn ,  fr.  L.  coccinus,  scarlet,  and  coccum,  berry, 
cochineal,  the  ancients  supposing  the  insect  to  be  a 
berry.] 

Cochlea,  kok'le-a,  n.  (Aunt.)  The  spiral  cavity  of  the 
internal  ear.  [L.,  a  snail  shell.]  —  Coch'leary,  -le-a- 
rT,  -ate,  -le-at,  -ated,  a.  ( Nat .  Hist.)  Having  the 
form  of  a  snail-shell  ;  spiral  ;  turbinated. 

Cock,  kok,  n.  The  male  of  birds,  esp.  of  domestic 
fowls ;  a  vane  shaped  like  a  fowl,  weathercock  ;  a 
chief  man,  leader  ;  an  instrument  to  let  out  liquor 
from  a  cask,  spout.  [AS.,  fr.  OF.  coc,  F.  con,  L. 
coccus,  a  cock  ;  onomat.  :  Gr.  kokku,  cry  of  the 
cuckoo,  also  of  the  cock,  Skr.  ku,  to  cry,  kuj.  to  cry 
as  a  bird.] — Cock-a-hoop.  Triumphant;  exulting. 


[F.  huppe,  a  bird’s  crest.] — Cock  and  bull  story.  An 
improbable  or  baseless  story.  —  Cock'y,  -T,  a.  Pert ; 
swaggering  ;  saucy.—  Cockade,  -ad',  n.  A  rosette  or 
knot  of  ribbons,  etc.,  on  the  hat.  [Corrup.  fr.  F.  co- 
quarde,  fr.  coq. J  —  Cock  atoo',  n.  A  bird  of  the  par¬ 
rot  kind,  having  a  crest  of  feathers  which  it  can 
raise  or  depress.  [Onomat.;  Malay  kakatua;  kakak, 
the  cackling  of  bens,  kukuk,  crow  of  a  cock.]  — 
Cock'atrice,  -tris,  n.  The  basilisk  ;  a  fabulous  ser¬ 
pent,  hatched  by  a  serpent  from  a  cock’s  egg,  and 
whose  breath  or  look  was  fatal.  [OF.  cocatrice, 
crocodile,  LL.  cocatrix,  crocodile,  basilisk.]  — Cock'- 
crow,  -crow'ing,  n.  The  time  at  which  cocks  crow  ; 
early  morning.  —  Cock'er,  n.  One  who  follows  cock- 
fighting;  a  dog  of  the  spaniel  kind,  used  for  start¬ 
ing  up  woodcocks,  etc.  —  Cock'erel,  n.  A  young 
cock.  —  Cock'fight,  -fight'ing,  -match,  n.  A  con¬ 
test  of  game-cocks. - loft,  n.  The  top-loft ;  upper 

room. — pit,  n.  An  area  where  game-cocks  fight. 
[See  also  under  Cockboat.] — Cocks'comb,  -kom,  n. 
The  caruncle  or  comb  of  a  cock.  (Hot.)  A  plant  of 
different  genera.  A  vain,  sill v  fellow;  a  lop.  [See 
Coxcomb.]  —  Cock'spur,  n.  The  spur  on  a  cock's 
leg  ( Hot .)  A  variety  of  hawthorn. 

Cock,  kok,  n.  A  pile  of  hay.  —v.  t.  [cocked  (kokt), 
cocking.]  To  set  up  in  piles.  [Dan.  kok,  a  heap.] 

Cock,  kok,  n.  Act  of  turning  or  setting  up  ;  thing  set 
up;  the  gnomon  or  style  of  a  dial.  —  v.  t.  To  set 
erect,  turn  up  ;  to  place  upon  the  head  jauntily. 
[Ga.  coc,  to  cock.]  —  Cock'eye,  n.  A  squinting  eye. 
— horse,  7i.  A  child’s  rocking-horse. 

Cock,  kok,  n.  The  hammer  of  a  gun-lock.  —  v.  t.  To 
draw  back  the  cock,  in  order  to  fire.  [It.  cocca,  F. 
coche,  the  notch  of  an  arrow  ;  F.  ddcocher,  to  let  fly 
an  arrow,  encocher,  to  fit  an  arrow  to  the  bowstring.] 

—  Cock'feather,  n.  (Arch.)  The  feather  above  tlie 
notch,  when  the  arrow  is  fitted  to  the  string. 

Cock,  Cockboat,  kok'bot,  n.  A  ship’s  small  boat. 
[OF.  coque,  It.  cocca,  Sp.  coca,  LL.  cocco,  cogo,  D. 
and  Dan.  kog ;  prob.  fr.  L.  concha,  a.  shell.]  —  Cock'- 
bill.  n.  ( Naut A  Position  of  the  anchor,  when  sus¬ 
pended  from  tne  cat-head,  readv  to  drop.  — pit,  n. 
A  room  under  the  lower  gun-deck,  used  for  the 
wounded  during  action. —  Cockswain,  kok'sn,  n. 
The  person  who  steers  a  boat. 

Cockchafer,  kok'chaf-er,  n.  (Entom.)  The  May-bug 
or  dor-beetle.  [Corrup.  of  clock-chafer,  Scot,  clock, 
beetle.]  —  Cock'roach,  -r<5ch,  a.  An  insect  of  sev¬ 
eral  species,  infesting  houses,  ships,  etc. 

Cocker,  kok'er,  v.  t.  [cockeued  (-Srd), -ering.]  To 
treat  with  tenderness,  fondle,  pamper.  [F.  coque- 
liner,  to  dandle,  W.  cocri,  to  'ondle.] 

Cocket,  kok'et,  n.  A  custom-house  certificate  that 
goods  have  been  entered  and  paid  duty ;  the  office 
where  goods  are  entered  for  export.  [Prob.  corrup. 
for  L.  quo  quietus,  —  words  used  in  the  certificate.] 

Cockle,  kok'l,  n.  (Hot.)  A  weed  that  grows  among 
corn,  corn-rose  ;  the  darnel.  [AS.  coccel,  Ga..cogall, 
tares.]  —  (Conch.)  A  bivalve  shell  fish  having  a  cor¬ 
rugated  shell.  [W.  cocos,  cocs,  cockles,  L.  cochlea, 
a  snail,  co/icha,  Gr.  kongche,  a  mussel,  cockle.]  — 
v.  t.  To  contract  into  wrinkles,  like  ridges  of  the 
cockle-shell.  —  v.i.  To  take  the  form  of  wrinkles. 

—  Cock'ler,  n.  One  who  takes  and  sells  cockles.  — 
Cock'le-shell,  n.  The  shell  of,  etc.  —  Cock'le-stairs, 
71.  pi.  Winding  or  spiral  stairs. 

Cockney,  kok'nY,  n.  ;  pi.  -neys,  -niz.  An  effeminate 
person;  a  resident  of  London.  —  a.  Pert,  to  or  like, 
etc.  [F.  coquin,  a  beggar,  sneak,  fr.  coquiner,  LL. 
coquinai'e,  to  serve  in  a  kitchen,  fr.  L.  coquirra,  kitch¬ 
en  ;  prob.  not  fr.  Cocagne .]  —  Cock'neydom,  -nl- 
dum,  n.  The  region  of  cockneys  ;  London.  —  Cock'* 
neyissm,  -nf-izm,  n.  Qualities,  man¬ 
ners,  or  dialect  of,  etc. 

Cocoa,  ko'ko,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  palm  tree 
producing  the  cocoa-nut.  [Pg.  and 
Sp.  coco,  a  bugbear,  ugly  mask, 
also  a  cocoa-nut,  from  the  likeness 
of  the  nut  to  an  ugly  face.]  —  A 
preparation  made  from  cacao  seeds; 
a  beverage  made  from  it.  [Corrup. 
of  cacao, q.  v.]  —  Cocoa  shells.  The 
dried  husks_of  cacao  seeds. 

Cocoon,  ko-koon',  71.  An  oblong  case 
which  contains  the  silkworm  in  its 
chrysalis  state:  the  case  constructed 
by  an  insect  to  contain  its  larve. 

[F.  cocon,  dim.  of  coque,  a  shell.]  — 

Cocoon'ery,  -Sr-T,  n.  A  place  for 
silk-worms,  when  feeding  and  form-  Cocoa  tree, 
ing  cocoons. 
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Coction,  kok'shun,  n.  Act  of  boiling.  {Med.)  Altera¬ 
tion  experienced  by  morbific  matter  before  elimina¬ 
tion.  [L.  coctio ,  a  boiling,  digestion,  fr.  coquere , 
coctum,  to  cook.j  —  Coc'tile,  -til,  a.  Made  by  bak¬ 
ing,  as  bricks. 

Cod,  kod,  n.  A  husk  or  envelope  containing  seeds  ;  a 
od  ;  the  scrotum.  [AS.,  a 
ag.J  —  (  I c  h  t  h  ..)  A  fish  in¬ 
habiting  the  northern  seas. 

[G.  gadde ,  L.  gadus,  Gr.  ga- 
dos.]  —  Coddling,  n.  A  young 
Cod.  —  Cod'liver  oil.  A  fixed 
oil  obtained  from  livers  of  the  cod,  very  nutrient, 
and  used  medicinally  for  rheumatism,  skin  diseases, 
pulmonary  consumption,  etc. 

Coddle,  kod'dl,  v.  t.  [-dled  (-did),  -dling.]  To  par¬ 
boil  ;  to  treat  tenderly.  [Perh.  corrup.  fr.  caudle.] 
Code,  ksd,  n.  A  collection,  system,  or  digest  of  laws.— 
Co'dex,  n. ;  pi.  Codices,  kod'Y-sez.  A  manuscript; 
book;  code.  [F.  code ,  fr.  L.  codex ,  orig.  trunk  of  a 
tree,  hence  tablet,  book.]  —  Cod'ify,  -ft,  v.  t.  [-fied 
(-fid),  -eying.]  To  reduce  to  a  code  or  digest,  as 
laws.  [L.  facere,  to  make.]  —  Cod  ifica'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.  —  Cod'icil,  -Y-sil,  n.  A  supplement  to  a 
will.  [L.  codicillus,  dim.  of  codex.] 

Codger,  kod'jSr,  n.  A  mean  person ;  curmudgeon  ; 

odd  old  person.  [Perh.  corrup.  of  cottager.] 
Codlin,  -ling,  kod'ling,  n.  An  immature  apple  ;  a 
cooking  apple.  [Fr.  cod,  a  pod.] 

Coefficient,  ko-ef-fish'ent,  a.  Cooperating  ;  acting 
in  union  to  the  same  end.  —  n.  That  which  unites, 
etc.  {Math.)  A  known  quantity  put  before  letters 
or  quantities,  to  show  how  often  to  take  them.  [L. 
co  and  efficere,  to  cause,  fr.  ex,  out,  and  facere,  to 
make.]  —  Coeffi'ciently,  adv.  —  Coeffi'ciency,  -sT,  n. 
Cooperation. 

Coehorn,  ko'hOrn,  n.  {Mil.)  A  small  bronze  mortar, 

—  invented  by  Baron  Coehorn. 

Cceliac,  Celiac,"  se'lY-ak,  a.  Pert,  to  the  belly  or  in¬ 
testinal  canal.  [Gr.  koilia,  belly,  fr.  kod  os,  hollow.] 
Coemption,  ko-emp'shun,  n.  Act  of  purchasing  the 
whole  quantity  of  a  commodity.  [L.  con  and  emere, 
emptuni,  to  buy.] 

Coequal,  ko-e'kwal,  a.  Equal  with  another  ;  of  the 
same  rank,  dignity,  or  power.  — n.  One  wTho  is,  etc. 

—  Coequality,  -kwol'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being,  etc. 
Coerce,  ko-ers',  v.  t.  [coerced  (-2rst'),  coercing.] 

To  restrain  by  force,  constrain,  repress,  compel. 
[L.  con  for  cum,  with,  and  arcere.  to  inclose,  confine, 
area,  a  chest.]  —  Coer'cible,  -sY-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being,  or  deserving  to  be,  etc.  —  Coercion,  -Sr'shun, 
n.  Act  or  process  of,  etc. ;  restraint.— Coer'cive,  -siv, 
a.  Compelling,  or  able  to  compel  ;  compulsory. 
Coessential,  ko-es-sen'shal,  a.  Partaking  of  the  same 
essence.  —  Coessentiality,  -shY-al'Y-tY,  n.  Participa¬ 
tion  of,  etc. 

Coetaneous,  ko-e-ta'ne-us,  a.  Of  the  same  age ;  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  same  time.  [L.  con  and  setas,  aged 
Coeternal,  ko-e-ter'nal,  a.  Equally  eternal.  —  Co- 
eter'nity.-tY,  n.  Equal  eternity  with  another. 
Coeval,  ko-e'val,  a.  Of  equal  age.  —  n.  One  of  the 
same  age.  [L.  con  and  serum,  lifetime,  age.] 
Coexist,  ko-egz-ist',  v.  i.  To  exist  at  the  same  time. 

—  Coexist'ence,  n.  Existence  at  the  same  time  with 
another.  —  Coexistent,  a.  Existing,  etc. 

Coextend,  ko-eks-tend',  v.  t.  To  extend  through  the 
same  space  with  another.  — Coexten'sion,  -shun,  n. 
Equal  extension.  —  Coexten'sive,  -siv,  a. 

Coffee,  kof'fe,  n.  The  berries  of  a  tree  growing  in 
*  warm  climates  of  Asia  and 
America  ;  a  drink  made  from 
the  roasted  berry,  by  decoc-  db 
tiou.  [Turk,  qahveh,  Ar.  qah- 
weh.)  —  Coffee-house,  n.  A 
house  for  the  sale  of  coffee  and 

other  refreshments. - mill,  n. 

A  mill  for  grinding  coffee.  — 

-pot,  n.  A  covered  pot  in 
which  coffee  is  boiled,  or 
brought  upon  the  table. 

Coffer,  kof'fSr,  n.  A  chest,  esp. 
for  money.  (Arch.)  A  sunken  panel.  (Fort.)  A 
hollow  work  across  a  dry  moat,  serving  as  a  parapet 
with  embrasures.  A  lock  to  receive  a  barge.  —  v.  t. 

t coffered  (-fgrd),  -FERINQ.]  To  place  in  a  coffer. 
OF.  cot'rc,  cofin,  fr.  L.  cophinus,  Gr.  kophinos,  a 
iasket.]  —  Coffer  dam.  ( Engin .)  A  box  of  timber, 
to  exclude  water  while  constructing  piers,  etc. 
Coffin,  kof'fin,  n.  The  case  in  which  a  body  is 
inclosed  for  burial.  (Far.)  The  hollow  part  of  a 
horse’s  hoof.  (Print.)  A  wooden  frame  inclosing 


the  stone  on  which  forms  are  imposed.  —  v.  t.  [cof¬ 
fined  (-find),  -fining.]  To  put  into,  etc.  [Same 
as  coffer.] —  Coffin-tone,  n.  (Far.)  A  horse’s  foot- 
bone  inclosed  within  the  hoof. 

Coffle,  kof'fl,  n.  A  gang  of  slaves  going  to  market. 
[Ar.  kafala,  caravan.] 

Cog,  kog.  v.  t.  and  i.  [cogged  (kogd),  cogging.]  To 
wheedle,  deceive  ;  to  thrust  in,  by  deception.  [W. 
coegio,  to  trick,  pretend,  coeg,  empty,  vain.]  —  n. 
A  tooth  on  a  wheel,  transmitting  motion.  —  v.  t. 
To  fix  a  cog  upon,  furnish  with  cogs.  [Ga.  and  Ir. ; 
Sw.  kugge,  cog:  It.  cocca,  F.  coche,  notch.  See 
Cock.]  —  Cog'-wheel,  n.  A  wheel  with  teeth. 

Cog,  Coggle,  koy'gl,  n.  A  boat ;  fishing-boat.  [Ic. 
koggr,  koggi,  W.  cwch.) 

Cogent,  ko'jent,  a.  Having  great  force;  pressing  on 
the  mind;  not  easily  resisted;  convincing;  conclu¬ 
sive.  [L.  cogens,  p.  pr.  of  cogere,  to  force,  fr.  eon 
and  agere,  to  drive.]  —  Co'gently,  adv.  —  Co'gency, 
-sY,  n.  Power  of  constraining;  force. 

Cogitate,  koj'Y-tSt,  v.  i.  To  engage  in  continuous 
thought,  reflect.  [L.  cogitare,  -tatum,  to  think,  fr. 
con  and  agitare,  to  agitate,  freq.  of  agere.]  —  Cogi¬ 
tation,  n.  Act  of  thinking;  meditation;  contem¬ 
plation.  —  Cog'itable,  a.  Capable  of  being  made 
the  subject  of  thought.  —  Cog'itative,  -tiv,  a.  Pos¬ 
sessing,  or  pert,  to,  the  power  of  meditation;  given 
to  thought;  contemplative. 

Cognac,  kon'yak,  n.  A  brandy  formerly  made  at 
Cognac,  France.  [Written  improp.  Cogniac.] 

Cognate,  kog'nat,  a.  Allied  by  blood  or  birth  ;  kin¬ 
dred  in  origin,  formation,  etc.  —  n.  (Law.)  One 
connected  with  another  by  kindred  ;  one  related  to 
another  on  the  female  side  ;  one  of  several  things 
allied  in  origin.  [L.  cognatus,  fr.  con  and  nasci, 
natus  (orig.  gnasci,  gnatus ),  to  be  born.  See  Con¬ 
nate.] —  Cogna'tion,  n.  Relation  by  descent  from 
the  same  original;  participation  of  the  same  nature. 
(Law.)  Relationship  between  descendants  from  the 
same  father  and  mother. 

Cognize,  kog'nTz,  v.  t.  To  recognize,  perceive.  [L. 
cognoscere,  fr.  con  and  noscere  (orig.  gnoscere),  to 
know.]  —  Cognizee,  -see,  kog- or  kon'Y-ze',  n.  (Law.) 
One  to  whom  a  fine  of  land  is  acknowledged. — 
Cognizor,  -sor,  kog-  or  kon-Y-z6r',  n.  (Law.)  One 
who  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  cognizee  in  a 
fine;  the  defendant.  —  Cognition,  kog-nish'un,  n. 
Act  of  knowing;  object  known.  —  Cog'nitive,  -tiv, 
a.  Knowing.-—  Cognizable,  kog'-  or  kon'Y-za-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  known,  or  apprehended  ;  fitted  to 
be  a  subject  of  judicial  investigation.  —  Cog'ni- 
zance,  kog'-  or  kon'Y-zans,  n.  Knowledge  or  notice; 
observation  ;  recognition  ;  judicial  knowledge  or  ju¬ 
risdiction.  (Law.)  An  acknowledgement  or  confes¬ 
sion.  A  badge,  to  indicate  the  party  to  which  one 
belongs.  —  Cognizant,  kog'-  or  kon'Y-zant,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  knowledge  of.  —  Cognoscible,  kog-nos'sY-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  known;  liable  to  judicial  cogni¬ 
zance.  —  CognoB'cibil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc. 

—  Cognoscente,  -sen'ta,  n.  ;pL  -centi,  -sen'tY.  One 
who  knows;  a  connoisseur.  [Olt.]  — Cogno'vit,  n. 
(Law.)  An  acknowledgment  by  a  defendant  of  the 
justice  of  a  plaintiff’s  claim.  [L.,  he  acknowledges.] 

Cognomen,  kog-no'men,  n.  A  surname;  the  last  of 
the  3  names  of  an  ancient  Roman,  denoting  his 
family.  [L.,  fr.  con  and  nomen  (orig.  gnomen),  name, 
fr.  noscere,  to  know.]  —  Cognom'inal,  a.  Pert,  to  a 
surname.  —  Cognomina'tion,  n.  A  surname. 

Cohabit,  ko-hab'it,  v.  i.  Orig.,  to  dwell  with,  or  in¬ 
habit  the  same  place  or  country;  to  live  together  as 
husband  and  wife.  [L.  con  and  habitare,  to  dwell.] 

—  Cohab'itant,  n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Cohabrita'tlon, 
n.  Act  or  state  of,  etc. 

Co-heir,  ko-ar',  n.  A  joint  heir.— Co-heiress,  ko-ilr'es, 
n.  A  joint  heiress. 

Cohere,  ko-her'.  v.  i.  [cohered  (-herd'),  cohering.] 
To  stick  together;  to  follow  regularly  in  the  natural 
order  ;  to  cleave,  adhere,  agree,  fit.  [L.  con  and 
hserere,  to  stick.]  —  Coher'ence,  -ens,  -ency,  -en-st, 
n.  A  sticking  together;  suitable  connection;  consist¬ 
ency.  —  Coher'ent,  a.  Sticking  together;  connected 
by  some  relation  of  form,  order,  etc.;  consistent. — 
Coher'ently,  adv.  —  Cohe'sion,  -zhun,  n.  Act  of 
sticking  together:  attraction  by  which  particles  of 
homogeneous  bodies  unite;  a  state  of  connection  or 
dependence.  —  Cohe'sive,  -siv,  a.  Having  the  power 
of  cohering.  —  Cohe'siveness,  n. 

Cohorn.  See  Coehorn. 

Cohort,  ko'hort,  ».  (Rom.  Antiq.)  A  body  of  about 
500  or  000  soldieis.  Any  band  of  warriors.  [L.  oo- 
hors;  s.  rt.  court,  yard.] 
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Coif,  koif,  n.  A  covering  for  the  head;  cap.  [OF.; 
JLL.  cofia,  MUG.  kuffe,  kupfe ,  cap;  s.  rt.  G.  kopf, ,  E. 
cup.]  —  Coifed,  koift,  a.  Wearing  a  coif.  —  Coif'fure, 
-fnr,  11.  A  head-dress.  [F.] 

Coigne,  koin,  Quoin,  koin  or  kwoin,  n.  A  corner  or 
external  angle;  corner-stone;  a  wedge.  [F.  coing, 
coigne,  corner,  L.  cuncus,  wedge.  See  Coin.] 

Coil,  koil,  v.  t.  [coiled  (koild),  coiling.]  To  wind 
in  rings,  as  a  rope. Kings  formed  by  winding, 
etc.  [OF.  coiltir,  L.  colligere ,  to  collect;  s.  rt.  cull.] 
— -n.  Noise;  tumult.  [OGa.  and  Ir.  go  ill.  war,  tight.] 
Coin,  koin,  n.  A  corner  or  external  angle;  a  wedge 
to  raise,  lower,  fasten,  or  level  anything,  as  a  can¬ 
non,  printer’s  form,  etc.;  a  piece  of  metal  stamped 
with  characters,  making  it  legally  current  as  money; 
that  which  serves  for  payment  or  recompense. —  v.  t. 
[coined  (koind),  coining.]  To  stamp  and  convert 
into  money;  to  mint;  to  make  or  fabricate.  [OF.,  a 
wedge,  stamp  upon  coin,  coin  — orig.  stamped  by 
means  of  a  wedge;  L .ctineus,  wedge;  s.  rt.  Gr.  konos, 
peg,  cone,  E.  cone,  hone.]  —  Coin'age,  -ej,  n.  Act  or 
art  of  coining;  money  coined;  expense  of  coining; 
net  or  process  of  forming;  invention;  fabrication.  — 
Coin'er,  n.  One  who  makes  coin;  a  minter;  coun¬ 
terfeiter;  inventor  or  maker. 

Coincide,  ko'in-sld,  v.  i.  To  fall  together,  agree  in 
position,  correspond,  be  identical.  [L.  con  and  in- 
cidere,  fr.  in,  upon,  and  cadere,  to  fall.]  —  Coincid'er, 
n.  —  Coincidence,  -si-dens,  n.  Act  or  condition  of 
falling  together;  agreement  or  concurrence,  esp.  of 
events  at  the  same  time.  —  Coincident,  «.  Having 
coincidence;  agreeing. 

Coir,  kwoir,  n.  Cocou-nut  fiber  for  matting,  ropes, 
etc.  [Tamil  cuyer,  a  rope.] 

Coition,  ko-ish'un,  n.  Sexual  intercourse;  copulation. 

[L.  coitio,  fr.  con  and  ire,  ituin,  to  go.] 

Coke,  kok,  n.  Mineral  coal  charred,  or  deprived  by  fire 
of  volatile  matter.  —  v.  t.  [coked  (koktL  coking.] 
To  convert  into  coke.  [ProD.  same  as  cuke.] 

Col,  kol,  n.  A  mountain  pass.  [F.,  a  neck.] 

Colander,  kul'en-dgr,  n.  A  vessel  with  a  perforated 
bottom  for  straining  liquids.  [L.  colum,  sieve,  fr. 
colare,  to  strain.] 

Colchicum,  kol'kY-kum,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  meadow  saffron,  whose  bulbs  are  used  me¬ 
dicinally  for  gout  and  rheumatism.  [L.] 

Colcothar,  kol'ko-thar,  n.  ( Chem .)  Brown-red  oxide 
of  iron  remaining  after  calcination  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  —  used  for  polishing  glass,  etc.  [NL.] 

Cold,  kold.a.  Destitute  of  warmth,  physical  or  moral; 
bleak;  chill;  indifferent;  spiritless;  reserved.  —  n. 
Absence  of  warmth;  sensation  produced  by  escape 
of  heat;  chilliness.  (Med.)  A  morbid  state  of  the 
animal  system  produced  by  cold;  a  catarrh.  [AS. 
ceald,  Dan.  kohl,  D.  koud,  G.  kalt.]  —  In  cold  blood. 
Without  excitement,  passion,  or  compunction;  de¬ 
liberately.  —  Cold  shoulder.  Deliberate  neglect  or 
contempt.  —  Cold'ly,  adv.  —  Cold'ness,  n.  —  Cold'- 
blood'ed,  -blud'ed,  a.  Having  cold  blood;  without 
sensibility;  hard-hearted;  not  thoroughbred,  —  said 
of  animals. — chisCl,  n.  A  hard  chisel  for  cutting 
cold  metal. — short,  a.  Brittle  when  cold. — sore, 
n.  (Pathol.)  A  herpetic  eruption,  about  lips  or  nos¬ 
trils,  attending  catarrhal  inflammation. 

Cole,  kol,  n.  A  plant  of  the  cabbage  family;  esp.  the 
species  called  also  rape,  which  does  not  head  like 
the  cabbage.  [L.  caulis,  stalk,  cabbage;  same  as 
A;a(7.]  — Cole'wort,  -w?rt,  n.  Cabbage  cut  young, 
before  the  head  is  firm.  [AS.  ivyrt,  a  wort.] 

Coleus,  ko'le-us,  n.  A  plant  of  the  mint  family,  hav¬ 
ing  variegated  leaves.  [Gr.  koleos,  a  sheath,  —  fr. 
the  manner  in  which  its  stamens  are  united.]  — Co- 
leop'teral,  -terou3.  -op'tSr-us,  a.  Having  wings 
covered  with  a  case  or  sheath,  as  beetles.  [Gr. 
pteron,  a  wing.]  —  Coleop'terist,  n.  One  versed  in 
the  study  of,  etc. 

Colic,  kol'ik,  n.  (Med.)  Acute  pain  in  the  bowels, 
growing  more  severe  at  intervals.  [F.  colique,  fr.  Gr. 
kolikos,  suffering  in  the  (kolon)  colon.]  —  Lead  colic. 
Painter's  c.,  or  Plumber's  c.  Colic  produced  by  slow 
poisoning  with  lead.  —  Col'icky,  -Y,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 
Coliseum.  Same  as  Colosseum. 

Collaborator,  kol-labC-ra'ter,  n.  An  associate  in 
labor,  esp.  literary  or  scientific;  co-worker;  assistant. 
[F.  collaborateur,  fr.  L.  con  and  laborare,  to  labor.] 
Collapse,  kol-laps',  v.  i.  [-lapsed  (-lapst'), -lapsing.] 
To  fall  together  suddenly,  shrink  up.  —  «.  A  falling 
together,  as  of  the  sides  of  a  hollow  vessel.  (Med.) 
A  sudden  failing  of  the  vital  powers.  [L.  con  and 
labi,  lapsus,  to  glide  down,  lapse.]  —  CollapCion, 
-shun,  n.  State  of  falling  together,  or  shrinking  up. 


Collar,  kol'lar,  n.  Something  worn  round  the  neck. 
(.Arch.)  A  ring  or  cincture;  astragal  of  a  column. 
(Much.)  A  ring-like  part  of  a  machine,  for  holding 
something  to  its  place.  (Xaut.)  An  eye  in  the  bight 
of  a  shroud,  to  go  over  the  mast  head.  —  v.  t.  [col¬ 
lared  (-lard),  -LA king.]  To  seize  by  the  collar, 
put  a  collar  on.  [OF.  collier,  L.  collat  e,  neck-band, 
fr.  col  I  u  in,  neck.]  — Col'lar-beam,  n.  (Arch.)  A 
horizontal  piece  of  timber  bracing  two  opposite  raf- 
ters.  bone,  n.  (Anat.)  The  clavicle,  a  bone  joining 
the  breast-bone  and  shoulder-blade. 

Collar d,  koKlard,  n.  A  kind  of  cabbage  whose  leaves 
do  not  form  a  close  head.  [Corrup.  of  coleuort.] 
Collate,  kol-lat',  v.  t.  To  compare  critically;  to  gather 
and  place  in  order,  as  sheets  of  a  book  for  binding. 
{EcclJ  To  present  and  institute  in  a  benefice.  —  v. 
i.  (Eccl.)  To  place  in  a  benefice,  as  by  a  bishop. 
[L.  con  and  feme ,  latum,  to  bear.]—  Collation,  -la'- 
shun,  n.  Act  of  bringing  together  and  comparing; 
act  of  conferring  or  bestowing.  (Eccl.  Law.)  Pre¬ 
sentation  to  a  benefice  by  a  bishop.  An  unceremo¬ 
nious  repast  or  lunch.  —  Colla'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Passing 
or  held  by  collation.  —  Colla'tor,  -ter,  n.  One  who 
collates  manuscripts  or  books.  (Eccl.  Law.)  One 
who  collates  to  a  benefice. 

Collateral,  kol-latCr-al,  a.  On  the  side  of;  subordi¬ 
nate^  connected;  indirect.  ( Genealogy .)  Descend¬ 
ing  from  the  same  ancestor,  but  not  one  from  the 
other.  —  n.  A  collateral  relation;  security  given  in 
addition  to  a  principal  promise  or  bond.  [L.  con 
and  latus,  lateris,  a  side.]  —  Collateral  security.  Se¬ 
curity  to  perform  covenants,  or  pay  money,  besides 
the  principal  security.  —  Collaterally ,  -lY,  adv. 
Colleague,  kol'leg,  n.  One  united  with  another  in  the 
discharge  of  some  duty;  partner:  associate.  —  v.t.or 
i.  To  unite  with  in  the  same  office.  [F.  collegve,  L. 
collega,  fr.  con  and  legate,  to  send  on  an  embassy.] 
Collect,  kol-lekt',  v.  t.  To  gather  into  one  body  or 
place,  bring  together;  to  infer  as  a  consequence,  de¬ 
duce.  —  v.  i.  To  be  assembled  together,  accumu¬ 
late;  to  infer,  conclude.  [OF.  collecter,  LL.  collec- 
tare,  to  collect  money,  L.  collecta,  a  collection  in 
money,  fr.  con  and  legere ,  lectum;  to  gather,  read.]  — 
To  collect  one's  self.  To  recover  from  surprise;  to 
regain  composure  or  self-possession.  —  Collected, 
a.  Not  disconcerted;  self-possessed;  cool;  composed. 
—  Collect 'edness,  n.  —  Collectable,  -T-bl,  a.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  gathered  or  inferred.  —  Collect,  kol'- 
lekt,  7i.  A  short,  comprehensive  prayer. —  Collecta ^ '- 
nea,  -ne-a,  n.  pi.  Passages  selected  from  various 
authors;  anthology;  chrestomathy.  [L.]  —  Collecta'- 
neous,  -ne-us,  a.  Gathered;  collected.  —  Collection, 
-lek'shun,  n.  Act  of  collecting;  thing  gathered; 
contribution;  assemblage;  crowd;  mass;  compila¬ 
tion  ;  selection.  —  Collect'ive,  -iv,  a.  Formed  by- 
gathering;  gathered  into  a  mass,  sum,  or  body;  de¬ 
ducing  consequences.  (Gram.)  Expressing  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  individuals.  Tending  to  collect.  —  Col¬ 
lectively,  adv.  In  a  body;  unitedly.  —  Collect' or, 
-er,  ti.  One  who  collects  or  gathers.  (Com.)  An 
officer  who  receives  customs,  taxes,  or  toll.  —  Col- 
lectCrship,  -orate,  n.  Office  or  jurisdiction  of,  etc. 
College,  kol'lej,  n.  A  collection  or  society'  of  men;  u 
society' of  scholars  incorporated  for  study  or  instruc¬ 
tion;  an  establishment  lor  students  acquiring  lan- 
uages  and  science.  [F.;  L.  collegium,  ir.  colligere. 
ee  Collect.]  —  Colle'gial,  -giate,  -jY-at,  a.  Pert, 
to,  etc.  —  Colie 'gian,  -giate,  n.  A  member  of,  etc. 
Collet,  kol'let,  n.  The  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the 
stone  is  set.  [F.,  fr.  col,  L.  colluni,  neck.] 

Collide,  kol-lld',  v.  t.  To  strike  or  dash  together.  [L. 
collidere,  fr.  con  and  leedere,  to  strike.]— Collision, 
-lizh'un,  ti.  Act  of,  etc.;  a  state  of  opposition;  in¬ 
terference;  clashing. 

Collie,  Colly,  kol'lY,  n.  A  Scotch  shepherd’s  dog. 

[Ga.  cuilean,  Ir.  cuileann,  a  whelp,  cu,  a  dog.] 
Collier,  Colliery.  See  under  Coal. 

Collimation,  kol-lY-ma'shun,  ti.  Act  of  aiming  at  a 
mark,  or  of  leveling  or  directing  the  sight  to  a  fixed 
object.  [F.,  fr.  L.  collimare,  to  aim.]  —  Line  of  colli¬ 
mation.  The  axial  line  of  the  telescope  of  an  astro¬ 
nomical  or  geodetic  instrument.  —  Collima'ting,  a. 
(Opt.)  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Collima'tor,  n.  A  telescope 
arranged  to  determine  errors  of  collimation. 
Collingual,  kol-lin'gwal,  a.  Having,  or  pert,  to,  the 
same  language.  [L.  con  and  lingua,  tongue.] 
Colliquefaction,  kol-lik/we-fak/,shun,  n.  A  melting 
together  of  bodies.  [L.  con,  liquere,  to  be  liquid, 
and  facere,  factum,  to  make.] 

Collision.  See  under  Collide. 

I  Collocate,  kol'lo-kat,  v.  t.  To  set  or  place;  station. 
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[L-  con  and  locare ,  location ,  to  place,  fr.  locus,  a 
place;  s.  rt.  coucA.]  —  Colloca'tion,  n.  Act  of  pla¬ 
cin'?;  state  of  being  placed,  esp.  with  something  else. 

Collodion,  kol-lo'dt-un,  n.  (Chem.)  An  adhesive  so¬ 
lution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether  and  alcohol,  used  to 
close  wounds,  and  in  photography.  [Gr.  AoMa,  glue.] 

Collop,  kol'lop,  n.  A  slice  of  meat;  piece  of  anything. 
[E.:  OSw.  Lollops,  G.  klojips,  slices  of  meat.] 

Colloquy,  kol'lo-kwT,  n.  Mutual  discourse;  confer¬ 
ence;  dialogue.  [E.  colloquium,  fr.  con  and  loqui,  to 
speak.]  — Collo'quial,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  used  in,  com¬ 
mon  conversation.  —  Collo'quially,  ailv.  —  Collo'- 
quialism,  -izm,  n.  A  common  form  of  expression. 

—  Col'loquist,  -kwist,  n.  Speaker  in  a  conversation. 

Collude,  kol-lud',  v.  i.  To  conspire  in  a  fraud,  act  in 

concert.  [L.  con  and  lialere,  to  play.]  —  Collud'er, 
n.  —  Collu'sion,  -zhun,  n.  Secret  agreement  and  co¬ 
operation  for  fraud;  deceit;  connivance.  —  Collu'- 
sive,  -siv,  a.  Fraudulently  concerted.—  Collu'sively, 
wlv.  —  Collu'siveness,  n.  —  Collu'sory,  -so-rl,  a. 
Characterized  by  collusion. 

Colluvies,  kol-lu'vT-ez,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  mass  of 
refuse  matter;  filth.  [L.,  fr.  con  and  Inert,  to  wash.] 

Colly.  See  under  Coal. 

Colocolo,  kol-o-ko'Io,  n.  A  wild  cat  of  South  Amer. 

Colocynth,  kol'o-sinth.  n.  (Med.)  The  coloquintida, 
or  bitter  apple;  the  pith  of  a  species  of  cucumber, — 
a  strong  cathartic.  [Gr.  kolokuntliis,  - thidos .] 

Cologne,  ko-lon',  n.  A  toilet  liquid,  composed  of  al¬ 
cohol  and  aromatic  oils,  —  orig.  made  in  Cologne. 

Colon,  ko'lon,  n.  ( Anat .)  The  largest  of  the  large 
intestines.  (Grain.)  A  point  [:]  marking  a  pause 
greater  than  a  semicolon,  less  than  a  period.  [Gr.] 

Colonel,  kgr'nel,  n.  (Mil.)  The  chief  commander  of 
a  regiment.  [F.,  fr.  It.  colonello ,  colonel,  orig.,  a 
little  column,  dim.  of  colonna,  L.  columna,  column.] 

—  Colo'nelcy,  -si,  -ship,  n.  Office,  rank,  or  commis¬ 
sion  of,  etc. 

Colonnade,  kol'on-nad',  n.  (Arch.)  A  series  of  col¬ 
umns  placed  at  regular  intervals.  [F. ;  It.  colonnata, 
fr. colonna.  See  Colonel.] 

Colony,  kol'o-nT,  n.  A  company  of  people  in  a  re¬ 
mote  country,  and  subject  to  the  parent  state  ;  the 
country  colonized.  [L.  colonia ,  fr.  colonus,  farmer, 
fr.  colere ,  to  cultivate.]  —  Colo'nial,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

—  Col'onist,  n.  A  member  of,  etc.  —  Col'onize,  b.  t. 
[-nized  (-nlzd),  -nizing.]  To  plant  a  colony  in  ;  to 
people  by  colonies. — v.  i.  To  settle  in  a  distant 
country.  — Col'onizer,  n.  —  Col'oniza'tion,  n.  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Col'oniza'tionist,  n.  An 
advocate  of,  etc.  ;  esp.  of  colonizing  Africa  by 
negro  emigrants  from  America. 

Colophon,  kol'o-fon,  n.  An  inscription  on  the  last 
page  of  a  book,  used  before  title-pages  were  intro¬ 
duced,  containing  the  place  or  year  of  publication, 
printer’s  name,  etc.  [LateL.  and  Gr.,  summit, 
finishing  stroke.] 

Colophony,  kol'o-fo'nl  or  ko-lof'o-nt,  n.  Dark-col¬ 
ored  resin  distilled  from  turpentine.  [Fr.  Colophon, 
in  Asia  Minor.] 

Coloquintida.  Same  as  Colocynth. 

Color,  kul'Sr,  n.  A  property  of  light  causing  the  eye 
to  distinguish  differences  in  the  appearance  of  ob¬ 
jects  ;  a  hue  or  tint  as  distinguished  from  white; 
that  used  to  give  color:  paint;  pigments;  false  show; 
pretense.  (Phren.)  The  organ  indicating  percep¬ 
tion  of  color.  See  Phrenology,  pi.  A  flag,  ensign, 
or  standard.  — v.  t.  [colored  (kul'Srd),  -oring.] 
To  change  the  hue  of  ;  to  give  color  to,  dye,  tinge, 
paint,  stain  ;  to  give  a  specious  appearance  to,  palli¬ 
ate,  excuse.  —  v.  i.  To  turn  red,  blush.  [L.,  fr. 
celare,  to  cover,  conceal  ;  cf.  Skr.  vartia,  color,  fr. 
var,  to  cover,  conceal.] — Complementary  color.  One 
of  2  colors  so  related  that  when  blended  they  pro¬ 
duce  white  light.  —  Primary  colors.  Those  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  solar  beam  by  the  prism,  viz.,  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  —  re¬ 
duced  by  some  authors  to  3  —  red,  yellow,  and  blue. 
See  Light.  —  Col'orable,  a.  Designed  to  cover  or 
conceal ;  specious  ;  plausible.  —  Col'orableness,  n. 

—  Col'orably,  adv.—  Colora'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc.  —  Col'orature,  n.  (Mus.)  A  variation 
or  shading  of  notes  for  harmony.—  Col'ored,  -erd,  a. 
Having  color  or  plausible  appearance.  —  Colored 
people.  Persons  of  negro  descent.  —  Colorif'ic,  a. 
Communicating  or  producing  color.  —  Col'orist,  n. 
A  painter  skilled  in  coloring.  —  Col'orless,  a.  Des¬ 
titute  of  color.  —  Colorim'eter,  n.  An  'nstrument 
for  measuring  the  depth  of  color,  esp.  in  liquids. 
[Gr.  metron ,  measure.]  —  Cc ’'or-blindness,  n.  Im¬ 
perfect  perception  of  colors ;  Daltonism.  —  -ser¬ 


geant,  -sar'jent  or  -sgr'jent.  n.  (Mil.)  A  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer,  the  color-bearer  of  a  regiment. 

Colorado  beetle,  kol-o-ra'do-be'tl.  The  potato-bug,— 
a  destructive  yellow  beetle,  orig.  fr.  Colorado. 

Colossus,  ko-los'sus,  n. ;  L.  pi.  -si,  -si ;  E.  pi.  -tusES, 
-ez.  A  gigan¬ 
tic  statue;  esp. 
that  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the 
li  arbor  at 
Rhodes.  [L.; 

Gr.  kolossos.] 

—  Colos'sal, 

-so 'an,  a. 

Gigantic.  — 

Colosse'um, 
n.  Vespa¬ 
sian’s  amphi- 
theater  in 
Rome.  [Also 
written  Coli¬ 
seum. .] 

Colporteur,  kol- 
por-ter',  Col'- 
porter,n.  One 
who  peddles 
religious 
tracts  and 
books.  [F. 
colporteur,  fr. 

colporter,  to  , 

carry  on  one’s  Colossus  of  Rhodes, 

neck,  fr.  col  (L.  collnm),  neck,  and  porter  (L.  por- 
tare),  to  carry.]  —  Col'portage.  -ej,  n.  Distribution 
of,  etc.— Col '’staff,  n.  A  staff  for  carrying  burdens  on 
two  persons’  shoulders.  [F.  col  and  E.  staff.] 

Colt,  kolt,  n.  The  young  of  the  horse  kind  ;  a  young, 
foolish  fellow.  [AS. ;  prob.  s.  rt.  Goth,  kuni,  kin,  E. 
child.]  —  Colt'ish,  a.  Like  a  colt  ;  frisky.  — Colt’s'- 
foot,  n.  A  plant  whose  leaves  were  once  used  me¬ 
dicinally. 

Colter,  Coulter,  kol'ter,  n.  The  sharp  fore  iron  of  a 
plow,  to  cut  the  sod.  [AS.  and  L.  culter ; 

Skr.  krit,  to  cut.] 

Colubrine,  kol'u-brln,  a.  Pert,  to  serpents ; 
cunning;  sly.  [L.  coluber,  serpent,  adder.] 

Columbary.  kol'um-ba-rY,  n.  A  dove-cot ; 
pigeon-house.  [L.  columbarium,  fr.  colum- 
ba,  dove.]  —  Col'umbine,  -bin ,n.  A  genu3 
of  plants  whose  flowers  have  beak-like 
spurs. 

Columbiad,  ko-lum'bY-ad,  n.  (Md.)  A  species  Loiter- 
of  heavy  cannon.  [Fr.  Columbia  =  United  States.] 

Column,  kol'um,  n.  (Arch.)  A  cylindrical  support 
for  a  roof,  ceiling,  etc.,  composed  of  base,  shaft,  and 
capital;  a  pillar.  (Mil.)  A  body  of  troops  in  files 
with  a  narrow  front.  (Navt.)  A  body  of  ships  in 
line,  so  as  to  follow  in  succession.  ( Print.)  Figures, 
words,  or  lines  set  perpendicularly  one  above  an¬ 
other.  [L.  columna,  fr.  columen,  top,  culmen,  highest 
point.]  —  Colum'nar,  a.  Formed  in  or  like,  etc.  — 
Columel'la,  -la,  n.  (Pot.)  An  axis,  supporting  the 
carpels  of  some  fruits  ;  the  stem  in  mosses,  which  is 
the  axis  of  the  capsule.  [L.,  dim.  of  columen.] 

Colure,  ko-lur'',  n. ;  pi.  Colures,  -lurz'.  (Astron.  and 
Geog.)  One  of  two  great  circles  intersecting  at 
right  angles  in  the  poles  of  the  equator.  [L.  co- 
lurus,  Gr.  kolouros,  lit.  curtailed,  fr.  Gr.  kotos, 
clipped,  and  oura,  tail,  —  part  of  each  being  always 
below  the  horizon.] 

Colza,  kol'za,  n.  A  variety  of  cabbage  whose  seeds 
afford  an  oil  used  in  lamps.  [Sp.] 

Coma,  ko'ma,  n.  (Med.)  Morbid  propensity  to  sleep; 
lethargy.  [Gr. ,  fr.  koiman,  to  fall  asleep.  ]  — Co'- 
matose,  -tos,_-tous,  -tus,  a.  Drowsy;  lethargic. 

Comate,  ko'mat,  a.  Bushy;  hairy.  [L.  coma,  bair.] 

Comb,  kom,  n.  An  instrument  with  teeth,  for  adjust¬ 
ing  hair,  wool,  etc.  ;  the  crest  on  a  cock’s  head  ;  the 
top,  or  crest  of  a  wave  ;  the  structure  of  wax  in 
which  bees  store  honey,  —v.  t.  [combed  (komd), 
combing.]  To  separate,  disentangle,  cleanse,  ad¬ 
just,  or  lay  straight.  —  v.  i.  (Naut.)  To  roll  over,  as 
the  top  of  a  wave  ;  to  break  with  white  foam.  [AS. 
camb,  D.  and  Sw.  kam,  G.  kamm,  a  comb,  crest, 
Dan.  kam,  comb,  cam  on  a  wheel.]  —  Comb'er,  n. 
One  who,  etc, ;  a  long,  curling  wave. 

Combat,  kom'bat  or  kum'bat,  v.  i.  To  struggle  or 
contend,  as  with  an  opposing  force.  —  v.  t.  To  fight 
with,  oppose  by  force,  resist,  oppose.  — n.  A  strug¬ 
gle  to  resist  or  conquer.  (Mil.)  An  engagement; 
conflict;  encounter.  [OF.  combatre,  to  combat,  fr. 


am,  tame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  2nd,  eve,  term ;  In,  Ice ;  Qdd,  tone,  fir ; 
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com  (U.  rmn)  and  battrc  ( L.  batuere),  to  beat,  fight.] 

—  Com'batant,  a.  Contending ;  disposed  to  con¬ 
tend. —  n.  One  who,  etc.;  a  champion. —  Com'- 
bater,  n.  —  Com'bative,  -iv,  a.  Inclined  to,  etc. 

—  Com'bativeness,  n.  Disposition  to,  etc.  ( Phren .) 
The  organ  indicating  it.  See  Phrenology. 

Combine,  kom-bln',  v.  t.  [-bined  (-bind'),  -bining.] 
To  unite  or  join. —  v.  i.  To  form  a  union,  confeder¬ 
ate;  to  unite  by  affinity.  [L.  con  and  bin  ns,  pi.  bini, 
two  and  two.]—  Combin'er,  n.—  Combin'able,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of,  etc.  —  Combina'tion,  n.  Union  or  connec¬ 
tion;  coalition  ;  conspiracy.  ( Math .)  Variation  of 
any  number  of  quantities  in  all  possible  ways. 
Combustible,  kom-bus'ti-bl,  a.  Capable  of  taking 
tire  and  burning ;  inflammable ;  easily  excited  ; 
quick  ;  irascible.  —  n.  A  substance  that  will,  etc. 

ID.  con  and  urere ,  u stum,  Skr.  nsh,  to  burn.] —  Com- 
ms'tibleness,  -tibil'ity,  n.  —  Combus'tion,  -chun,  n. 
A  taking  fire  and  burning;  conflagration. 

Come,  kum,  r.  i.  [imp.  came  ;  p.  p.  come  ;  coming.] 
To  move  hitherward,  draw  near,  approach  ;  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  some  state  or  condition,  occur,  happen  ;  to 
become  evident,  appear.  [AS.  cumman  (imp.  cam, 
p.  p.  cumen),  D.  /comen,  Skr.  gam.)  —  To  come  about. 
To  come  to  pass,  arrive  ;  to  change. —  To  c.  b//.  To 
obtain,  gain,  acquire.  —  Toe.  down  with.  To  pay 
over,  deposit  in  payment.  —  To  c.  home.  To  come 
close,  press  closely,  touch  the  feelings,  interest,  or 
reason.  ( Naut .)  To  be  loosened  from  the  ground,  — 
said  of  anchors.  —  To  c.  in  for.  To  appear  and  claim 
a  share  of.—  To  c.  into.  To  join  or  comply  with.  —  To 
c.  off.  To  depart  from,  escape;  to  take  place.  —  To  c. 
out.  To  become  public,  be  published  ;  to  enter  soci¬ 
ety;  to  end. —  To  c.  short.  To  be  wanting,  fail. —  Toe. 
to.  To  consent  or  yield  ;  to  amount  to  ;  to  recover, 
as  from  a  swoon.  — To  c.  up  with.  To  overtake.  — To 
c.  ujwn.  To  fall  on,  attack,  invade.  — A  come-down. 
A  downfall ;  sudden  descent  in  position.  —  Com'er, 
n.  —  Come-out'er,  «.  One  who  leaves  a  church, 
party,  etc.,  declaring  it  corrupt.  —  Com'ing-in,  n. 
Entrance;  arrival. 

Comedy,  kom'e-dY,  n.  A  dramatic  composition  of 
an  amusing  character.  [OF.  comedie,  L.  comoedia, 
Gr.  komodia,  fr.  homos,  a  banquet,  and  ode,  ode, 
lyric  song.]  —  Come'dian,  n.  An  actor  in,  or  writer 
of,  etc.  —  Comedienne',  -ma'dY-en',  n.  An  actress 
in,  etc.  [F.]  —  Come'dietta,  -ta,  n.  A  little  comedy. 
[It.]  — Com'ic.  -ical,  a.  Pert.  to.  etc.;  exciting  mirth; 
laughable.  —  Comi'cally,  adv.  —  Com'icalness,  «.— 
Comical'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  That  which  is,  etc. 

Comely,  kum'lY,  a.  Handsome  ;  graceful  ;  well-pro¬ 
portioned.  —  adv.  In  a  becoming  or  graceful  man¬ 
ner.  [AS.  ci/mlic,  fr.  cyme,  becoming,  suitable  (fr 


Comet. 


Come'liness,  n. 
Eatables.  [F.,  fr. 


cuman,  to  come),  and  lie,  like.] 

Comestibles,  ko-mes'tY-blz,  n.  pi. 

L.  con  and  edere,  esum  or  estum,  to  eat.] 

Comet,  kom'et,  n.  A  member  of  the  solar  system, 
moving  in  an  eccentric 
orbit,  and  consisting  of  a 
nucleus,  an  envelope,  and 
a  tail.  [OF.  comcte,  L. 
cometa,  comet,  fr  Gr. 
kometes,  long-haired,  fr. 
come  (L.  coma),  hair.]  — 

Com'etary,  -a-rY,  Comet'- 
ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  etc.  —  Cometog'- 
raphy,  -ft,  n.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  etc.  [Gr.  grn- 
phein,  to  write.]  —  Com'- 
ot-flnd'er,  -seek'er,  n. 

A  telescope,  with  large  field  of  view. 

Comfit,  ktim'fit,  Com'fiture,  -dr,  n.  A  dry  sweetmeat; 

a  confection.  [L.  con  and  t'acere,  to  make.] 
Comfort,  kum'furt,  v.  t.  To  relieve  or  cheer  under 
affliction  or  depression  ;  to  solace,  invigorate,  re¬ 
fresh,  animate. — n.  Strength  and  relief  under  af¬ 
fliction  ;  support  :  a  state  of  quiet  enjoyment,  or 
whatever  causes  it ;  a  wadded  quilt ;  a  neck  wrap¬ 
ping.  [OF.  conforter,  to  comfort,  LL.  confortare, 
fr.  L.  con  and  fortis,  strong.]  —  Com'forter,  n.  One 
who,  etc.  [Script.)  The  Holy  Spirit.  A  woolen 
tippet  ;  wadded  quilt.  —  Com'fortable,  a.  Afford¬ 
ing  or  enjoying,  etc.:  free  from  pain  or  distress.—  n. 
A  coverlet  —  Com'fortably,  adv.  —  Com'fortable- 
ness,  n.  —  Com'fortless,  a.  Miserable  ;  forlorn. 
Comfrey,  kum'frY,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  used  in  med¬ 
icine.  [L.  conferva .  fr.  confervere,  to  boil  together, 
to  heal,  — fr.  its  healing  power.] 

Comic.  Comicality,  etc.  See  under  Comedy. 

Comitia,  ko-mish'Y-a,  n.  pi.  [Rom.  Antiq.)  Assem¬ 


blies  of  the  people  to  elect  officers  and  pass  laws. 
[L.,  fr.  con  and  ire,  itum,  to  go.]  —  Comi'tial,  -mish'- 
al,  a.  Pert,  to  comitia  or  popular  assemblies. 

Comity,  koin'Y-tY,  n.  Courtesy  of  intercourse  ;  civil¬ 
ity  ;  good  breeding.  [L.  comitas,  fr.  com  is,  affable.] 

Comma,  kom'ma,  n.  A  character  [,]  marking  the 
smallest  grammatical  division  of  a  sentence.  [L.  ; 
Gr.  komma,  a  stamp,  clause  of  a  sentence,  comma, 
fr.  koptein,  to  cut  off.] 

Command,  kom-mand',  v.  t.  To  order  with  authority; 
to  exercise  supreme  authority  over  ;  to  have  under 
influence,  control,  or  vision  ;  to  exact  or  enforce, 
bid,  direct,  overlook,  claim, — v.  i.  To  have  au¬ 
thority,  possess  chief  power,  govern.  —  n.  An  au¬ 
thoritative  order  ;  exercise  of  authority  ;  right  or 
possession  of  authority  ;  ability  to  overlook,  control, 
or  watch ;  a  body  of  troops  under  a  particular  of¬ 
ficer.  [OF.  commander,  L.  commendare,  to  entrusv 
to  one’s  charge,  later,  to  command,  order,  fr.  con  and 
mandare,  to  commit,  entrust  ;  same  as  commend.)  — 
Commandant,  -diint',  n.  A  commanding  officer. 
[F.J— Command'er,  n.  A  leader;  the  chief  officer 
of  an  army,  or  a  division  of  it.  (Navy.)  An  officer 
next  above  a  lieutenant.  A  heavy,  wooden  mallet. 

—  Command'ery,  -er-Y,  -ry,  -rY,  n.  A  manor  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  order  of  knights,  and  controlled  by  a  com¬ 
mander  ;  a  preceptory  ;  a  lodge  of  the  Freemasons 
called  knights  templars.  — Command'ing,  a.  Fitted 
to  control;  imperious.  —  Command'ment,  n.  An  au¬ 
thoritative  order  ;  precept.  (Script.)  One  of  the  10 
laws  given  by  God  to  the  Israelites  at  Mount  Sinai. 

Commeasurable.  Same  as  Commensurable. 

Commemorate,  kom-tnem'o-rat,  v.  t.  To  call  to  re¬ 
membrance,  or  celebrate  with  honor  and  solemnity. 
[L.  con  and  memorare,  -atum,  to  call  to  mind,  fr. 
memor,  mindful.]  —  Commem'orable.  a.  Worthy  to 
be,  etc.  —  Commem'orative,  -tiv,  -tory,  -to-rY,  a. 
Servingto, etc.—  Commem'ora'tion, n.  Actof, etc.; a 
public  celebration. 

Commence,  kom-mens',  v.  i.  [-menced  (-menst'), 
-MENCING.]  To  begin,  originate;  to  take  the  first 
university  degree.  —  v.  t.  To  enter  upon,  begin, 
begin  tone  or  to  appear.  [T.  commencer.  It.  comin- 
ciare,  fr.  L.  con  and  initiare ,  to  begin,  fr.  initium,  a 
beginning.]  —  Commence 'ment,  n.  First  existence 
of  anything;  rise;  origin;  beginning;  the  day  when 
university  degrees  are  cr  nferred. 

Commend,  kom-mend',  r.  t  To  commit  or  intrust 
for  care  or  preservation;  to  present  as  worthy  of  re¬ 
gard;  to  praise;  to  recommend  to  the  kind  reception 
of.  [See  Command.]  —  Commend'er,  n.  —  Com- 
mend'able,  a.  Capable  or  worthy  of,  etc.  —  Com- 
mend'ableness,  n.  --  Commend'ably,  adv.—  Com- 
menda'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  praise;  applause;  a 
message  of  respect;  compliments. —  Commend'atory, 
-to-rY,  a.  Serving  to  commend;  holding  a  benefice 
in  commendam. --  Common  'dam,  n.  (Keel.  Law.) 
A  vacant  benefice  committed  to  the  holder  until  a 
pastor  is  supplied.  The  holding  of  such  a  benefice. 
[For  L.  in  commendam.]  —  Commend'atary,-ta-rY,  n. 
One  who  holds,  etc.  _ 

Commensurate,  kom-men'shoo-rat,  a.  Having  a  com¬ 
mon  measure;  commensurable;  equal  in  measure  or 
extent;  proportional.  —  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  a  common 
measure.  [L.  con  and  mensurare,  -atum,  to  meas¬ 
ure.]  —  Commen'surately,  adv.  —  Commen'sura'- 
tion.  n.  State  of  being  commensurate.  —  Commen'- 
surable.  a.  Having  a  common  measure. —  Commen'- 
Burableness,  -rabil'ity,  n.  Capacity  of  having,  etc. 

—  Commen'surably,  adv. 

Comment,  kom'ment,  v.  i.  To  explain  by  remarks, 
criticisms,  etc.;  to  write  annotations.  —  n.  An  ex¬ 
planatory  remark,  observation,  etc. ;  annotation  ; 
stricture.  [F.  cornmentcr,  fr.  L.  commentari,  to  con¬ 
sider,  explain;  s.  rt.  L.  mens,  mind,  Skr.  man,  to 
think.]— Com'mentary,  -ta-rY.  n.  A  series,  collec¬ 
tion,  or  book  of  comments,  etc.:  a  memoir  of  partic¬ 
ular  transactions.  —  Com'mentator,  -menter,  n. 

Commerce,  kom'mers,  n.  Exchange  of  merchandise 
between  different  places  or  communities;  extended 
trade  or  traffic;  social  or  personal  intercourse;  famil¬ 
iarity.  [F.,  fr.  L.  commercium,  fr.  con  and  merx, 
mercis,  goods,  wares.]  —  Commercial,  -mer'shal,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  engaged  in  commerce;  mercantile. — 
Commer'cially,  adv. 

Commination,  kom-mY-na'shun,  n.  A  threat;  denun¬ 
ciation  of  punishment  or  vengeance.  [F.;  I>.  com- 
minatio,  fr.  con  and  minari,  to  threaten.]  —  Commin- 
atory,  -min'a-to-rY,  a.  Threatening  punishment. 

Commingle,  kom-min'gl,  v.  t.  [-mingled  (-gld),  -min¬ 
gling.]  To  mingle  together  in  one  mass,  or  inti- 
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mately;  to  blend.  —  v.i.  To  mix  together,  become 
blended.  I  L.  con and  E.  mingle.) 

Comminute,  kom'niY-nnt,  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  minute 
particles,  pulverize,  grind.  [L.  con  and  minuere, 
minutum,  to  diminish.  J  —  Comminu'tion,  n.  Act  of 
reducing  to  small  particles;  pulverization;  attenua¬ 
tion  by  removing  small  particles. 

Commiserate,  kom-miz'er-at,  v.  t.  To  feel  sorrow, 
pain,  or  regret  for;  to  be  sorry  for;  to  pity,  feel  for, 
condole.  [F.,  fr.  I,,  con  and  miserari,  to  pity,  fr. 
miser ,  wretched.]  —  Commis'era'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 
—  Commis'erativo,  -tiv,  a.  Feelipg  or  expressing, 
etc.  —  Commis'erable,  a.  Deserving,  etc.  —  Com- 
mis'erator,  n. 

Commissary.  korn'mis-sa-rf,  n.  A  deputy;  commis¬ 
sioner.  (Mil.)  An  officer  in  charge  of  a  special  de¬ 
partment,  esp.  that  of  subsistence.  [LL.  commissa- 
rius,  fr.  committere ,  to  commit,  fr.  con  and  mittere,  to 
send.]  —  Commissarial,  -sa'rY-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  — 
-riat,  n.  (Mil.)  That  department  charged  with  sup¬ 
plying  provisions  for  the  soldiers;  the  body  of  offi¬ 
cers  in  that  department;  office  of  a  commissary.— 
Com'missary-gen'eral,  n.  The  head  of  the  commis¬ 
sary  department.  —  Com'missaryship,  n.  Office  or 
employment  of  a  commissary. 

Commit,  kom-mit',  v.  t.  To  give  in  trust;  to  do.  per¬ 
form,  effect;  to  place  beyond  one’scontrol;  to  pledge 
or  bind,  — used  reflexively.  [L.  committere.  See 
Commissary.)—  Commit'ment,  n.  Act  of  commit¬ 
ting,  esp.  of  committing  to  prison.  —  Commit' tal,«. 
Act  of  committing  ;  a  pledge.  —  Commit'ter,  n. — 
Commit'tible,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Commis¬ 
sion,  -mish'un,  n.  Act  of  committing,  doing,  or  per¬ 
forming;  a  formal  warrant  of  committing  some  trust 
to  a  person;  a  company  of  persons  joined  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  some  duty.  (Com.)  The  acting  under  au¬ 
thority  of,  or  on  account  of,  another;  thing  to  be 
done  as  agent  for  another;  brokerage  or  allowance 
made  to  an  agent.  —  v.  t.  [-missioned  (-mish'und), 
-missioning.]  To  give  a  commission  to,  appoint, 
depute,  delegate.  [F.,  fr.  L.  commis.no ,  a  mandate, 
charge.]  —  Commis'sioner,  v.  One  commissioned  to 
execute  some  business  for  an  employer;  an  officer  in 
charge  of  some  department  of  the  public  service. — 
Commis'sionaire',  -nar',  n.  A  factor;  commission- 
merchant;  one  stationed  in  a  public  resort  to  receive 
commissions  or  act  as  guide,  messenger,  etc.  [F.]  — 
Commis'sion  mer'chant.  One  who  transacts  busi¬ 
ness  on  commission,  as  the  agent  of  others,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  rate  per  cent,  as  his  reward.  —  Commit'tee,  -te, 
n.  A  select  number  of  persons  appointed  to  attend 
to  any  business,  by  a  legislative  body,  court,  or  nnv 
collective  body  of  men  acting  together.  —  Commit/ - 
teeship,  n.  Office  of  a  committee. 

Commix,  kom-miks',  v.  t.ori.  [-mixed  C-mikst'), -mix¬ 
ing.]  To  mix  or  mingle:  blend.  [L.  con  and  E. 
mix.]  —  Commix'tion,  -chun,  n.  Mixture.  —  Com- 
mix'ture,  -chur,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.; 
mass  formed  by  mingling  ;  compound. 

Commode,  kom-inod',  n.  A  woman’s  head-dress;  a 
chest  of  drawers;  a  bedroom  convenience,  —  a  close- 
stool.  [F.;  L.  commodity,  convenient,  lit.  in  good 
measure,  fr.  con  and  modus,  measure.] —  Commo'di- 
ous,  -dY-us,  a.  Affording  ease  and  convenience:  fit; 
comfortable.  —  Commo'diously,  aclv.  —  Commo'di- 
ousness,  n.  —  Commod'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  That  which  af¬ 
fords  convenience  or  advantage,  esp.  in  commerce; 
goods,  wares,  etc. 

Commodore,  kom'mo-dor,  n.  The  commander  of  a 
squadron  ;  leading  ship  in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen. 
[Sp.  comendador,  knight-commander,  fr.  comendar, 
to  charge,  fr.  L.  commendare.  See  Command.] 

Common,  kom'un,  a.  Belonging  equally  to  more  than 
one,  or  to  many  indefinitely;  serving  for  the  use  of 
all;  general;  public:  often  met  with;  not  distin¬ 
guished  by  rank  or  character;  commonplace;  mean; 
vulgar.  — w.  An  uninclosed  tract  of  public  ground. 
(Law.)  The  right  of  taking  a  profit  in  the  land  of 
another.  —  v.  i.  To  have  a  joint  right  with  others  in 
common  ground;  to  board  together;  eat  at  a  table  in 
Common.  [OF.  comvutn,  L.  communis,  common,  gen¬ 
eral,  fr.  con  and  munis,  obliging,  binding  by  obliga¬ 
tion.]  —  Common  carrier.  One  who  undertakes,  for 
hire,  to  transport  goods.  —  C.  chord.  (Mm.)  A  chord 
consisting  of  the  fundamental  tone,  with  its  third 
and  fifth.  —  C.  council.  A  representative  council  for 
the  government  of  a  citv.  —  C.  gender.  (  Gram.)  One 
which  is  either  masculine  or  feminine. —  C.  law. 
The  unwritten  law;  law  derived  from  immemorial 
usage  and  universal  reception,  disting,  fr.  written 
or  statute  law. —  C.  measure.  (  Arith .)  A  number 


which  will  divide  each  of  two  or  more  numbers  ex¬ 
actly.^ —  C.  noun.  (Gram.)  The  name  of  one  of  a 
class  of  objects,  as  disting,  fr.  a  proper  noun,  the 
name  of  a  particular  person  or  thing.  —  C.  Ideas.  A 
court  for  trying  civil  actions.  In  the  U.  S.,  it  some¬ 
times  has  criminal  jurisdiction. —  C.  Prayer.  The 
liturgy  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  church.  —  C.  sense.  Sound, 
practical  judgment;  the  instantaneous  decision  of 
unperverted  reason.  —  C.  time.  (Mus.)  That  variety 
of  time  in  which  the  measure  consists  of  2  or  4  equal 
portions.  —  C.  verb.  One  which  is  both  active  and 
passive.  —  In  common.  Equally  with  another,  or 
with  others.  —  Com'mons,  -munz,  n.  pi.  The  mass 
of  the  people;  the  commonalty;  the  lower  house  of 
the  Eng.  parliament;  provisions,  food,  fare;  a  club 
where  all  eat  at  a  common  table. —  Com'monable,  a. 
Held  in  common;  allowed  to  pasture  on  common 
land.  —  Com'monage,  -cj,  n.  Right  of  pasturing  on 
a  common;  joint  right  ot  using  anything  in  common 
with  others.  —  Com'monalty,  -al-tY,  n.  The  common 

Sle  ;  body  of  citizens.  —  Com'moner,  n.  One 
•r  the  degree  of  nobility;  a  memberof  the  House 
of  Commons;  one  having  a  joint  right  in  common 
ground;  a  student  of  the  second  rank  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  England.  —  Com'monly,  adv.  Usu¬ 
ally;  ordinarily;  for  the  most  part  -  Com'monness, 
n. —  Com'monish,  a.  Common-plac^ ;  vulgar.—  Com'- 
mon-place,  a.  Common  ;  trite  ;  hackneyed.  —  n. 
(Rhet.)  A  general  idea  applicable  to  different  sub¬ 
jects;  a  trite  remark.  —  v.  t.  To  enter  in  a  com¬ 
mon-place  book,  or  to  reduce  to  general  heads. — 
Com'mon-place'-book,  n.  A  book  for  recording 
things  to  be  remembered.  —  Commonweal,  -wel  , 
-wealth,  -wf  1th,  n.  Prop.,  a  frie  state;  a  popular 
government ;  republic  ;  whole  body  of  citizens. 
Commotion,  kom-mo'shun,  n.  Violent  motion;  agita¬ 
tion;  a  popular  tumult;  perturbation  or  disorder  of 
mind;  excitement.  [F. ;  L.  commotio,  fr.  con  and 
motio,  motion,  fr.  movere,  motion,  to  move.) 
Commune,  kom-mun',  v.i.  [-mlned  (-mtlnd'),  -JiD- 
NlNG.]  To  converse  together  familiarly,  confer;  to 
receive  the  communion,  partake  of  the'  Lord’s  sup¬ 
per.  [OF.  communier,  L.  commvvicare,  -cation,  to 
communicate,  fr.  communis.  See  Common.]  — Com¬ 
mune,  kom'mun.n.  A  small  territorial  district  in 
France;  municipal  self-government.  (F.  Hist.)  A 
socialistic  political  party  in  France,  —  esp.  in  Paris. 
[F.]  —  Commu'nal,  a.  Pert,  to  a  commune.  —  Com'- 
munism,  -nizm,  n.  Doctrine  of  community  of  prop¬ 
erty  among  all  citizens  of  a  state  or  society;  social¬ 
ism.  —  Com'munist,  n.  An  advocate  of,  etc. —  Com- 
mu'nity,  -ni-tY,  n.  Common  possession  or  enjoy¬ 
ment;  a  society  of  persons  having  common  rights, 
interests,  etc.;  society  at  large;  the  public,  or  people 
in  general.— Commu'nicate,  -nY-kat,  v.t.  To  im¬ 
part  for  common  possession,  bestow,  confer;  tore- 
veal.  or  give,  as  information.  —  v.  i.  To  share  or 
participate;  to  have  intercourse  or  means  of  inter¬ 
course.  —  Commu'nicable,  a.  That  may  be,  etc.— 
Commu'nicablenesB,  -cabil'ity,  n.  —  Commu'nica'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of  communicating;  intercourse:  means 
of  passing  from  place  to  place;  that  which  is  com¬ 
municated  ;  commerce;  correspondence:  news. — 
Commu'nicative,  -tiv,  a.  Inclined  to  communicate. 
—  Commu'nicativeness,  n.  —  Commu'nicator,  -ter, 
n.  —  Commu'nicatory,  -to-rY,  a.  Imparting  knowl¬ 
edge.  —  Communion,  -mOn'yun,  n.  Intercourse  be¬ 
tween  persons;  union  in  religious  faith;  fellowship; 
a  body  of  Christians  having  one  common  faith  and 
discipline:  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper. — 
Commu'nicant,  n.  A  partaker  of  the  Lord’s  supper. 
Commute,  kom-mdt',  r.  t.  To  put  one  for  the  other, 
exchange;  to  substitute,  as  a  greater  penalty  for  a 
less;  to  pay  less  for  in  gross  than  would  be  paid  for 
separate  trips.  —  v.  i.  To  bargain  for  exemption;  to 
arrange  to  pay  in  gross.  [L.  con  and  mutarc.  muta¬ 
tion,  to  change.]  —  Commu''table,  a.  Capable  of 
being  exchanged.  —  Commu'tabil'ity,  -Y-ti,  ».  — 
Commuta'tion,  n.  Change;  barter.  (Law.)  Sub¬ 
stitution  of  one  penalty  for  another.  Purchase  ot  a 
right  to  go  upon  a  certain  route  during  a  specified 
period,  for  less  than  the  aggregate  charge  lor  separate 
trips;  an  outright  sum  given  as  equivalent  for  a  pro 
rata  payment.  —  Commu'tativa,  -tiv,  a.  Relative  to 
exchange:  interchangeable.  —  Com'mutator,  -ter,  n. 
(Elec.)  An  apparatus  for  directing  the  course  of 
the  current  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

Compact,  kom-pakt',  a.  Closely  and  firmly  united; 
solid;  dense;  brief;  succinct.  —  v.  t.  To  drive  or 
press  closely  together,  consolidate;  to  unite  or  con¬ 
nect  firmly,  as  in  a  system.  [L.  compinyerc,  - pactum , 
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to  join  together,  fr.  con  find  pnnnere ,  to  set,  fix;  s.  rtf. 
fang.]  —  Compact'ly.  -edly,  -ed-lT,  adv.  In  a  com"- 
pnet  manner.  —  Compact'ness,  n. 

Compact,  kom'pakt,  n.  An  agreement  between  par¬ 
ties;  covenant;  contract.  [L.  compacted,  -pactum, 
to  agree  with,  fr.  con  and  pacisci,  to  covenant.] 

Company,  kum'pa-nf.n.  State  of  being  a  companion; 
act  of  accompanying;  an  assemblage  or  association 
of  persons;  guests,  (listing,  fr.  the  members  of  a  fam¬ 
ily;  a  corporation;  a  firm;  partners  whose  names  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  firm.  (Mil.)  A 
subdivision  of  a  regiment.  (Want.)  The  crew  of  a 
ship. — v.  i.  To  associate.  [OF .  companie,  compan- 
nie,  fr.  LL. companies,  a  company,  a  taking  of  meals 
together,  fr.  companis,  food  taken  with  bread,  fr.  L. 
con  and  partis,  bread.] —  To  keep  company.  To  ac¬ 
company,  attend;  to  associate  frequently  or  habitu¬ 
ally,  esp.  as  a  lover.  — Companion,  kom-pan'yun,  n. 
One  associated  with  another;  comrade;  ally;  accom¬ 
plice.  [OF.] — Companion  hatch.  (Naut.)  A  porch 
over  the  entrance  of  the  cabin. —  C.  ladder.  One  by 
which  officers  ascend  to  the  quarter-deck. — C.  way. 
A  staircase  leading  to  the  cabin.  —  Companionable, 
a.  Agreeable  as  a  companion;  sociable.  —  Compan'- 
ionableness,  n.  —  Compan'ionably,  ado.—  Compan'- 
ionship,  n.  Fellowship;  association. 

Compare,  kom-par',  v.  t.  [-pared  (-pard'),  -paring.] 
To  examine  the  mutual  relations  of;  to  represent 
as  similar,  for  purposes  of  illustration;  to  liken. 
(Gram.)  To  inflect  according  to  degrees  of  com¬ 
parison. —  v.  i.  To  hold  comparison;  to  be  like  or 
equal;  to  ndmit  of  comparison.  [F.  comparer,  L. 
compararc,-atum,  to  adjust,  set  together, fr.  con  and 
parare,  to  prepare. J  —  Compar'er,  n.  —  Comparable, 
Kom'pa-ra-bl,  a.  Capable  or  worthy  of  comparison. 
—  Com'parably,  adv.  —  Comparative,  -p&r'a-tiv,  a. 
Estimated  by,  or  proceeding  from,  comparison  ; 
having  power  of  comparing.  (Gram.)  Expressing 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  a  quantity,  or  quality, 
than  the  positive.  —  Comparatively,  adv.  In  a 
comparative  manner?  by  comparison;  relatively. — 
Compar'ison.  -Y-sun  or  -Y-sn,  n.  Act  of  comparing; 
comparative  estimate.  See  Phrenology.  ( Gram .) 
Inflection  of  an  adjective  or  adverb  in  its  several 
degrees.  (Ithct.)  A  simile  or  similitude. 

Compartment,  kom-part'ment,  n.  One  of  the  parts 
into  which  a  thing  is  divided.  [F.  compartiment,  fr. 
L.  con  and  partire,  to  divide,  fr.  pars,  part.] 

Compass,  kum'pas,  n.  A  circuit;  circumference;  an 
inclosing  limit;  boundary;  an  inclosed  space;  area; 
extent?  capacity.  ( Mus .)  .  . 
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A  magnetic  instrument,  to  de-  -t/ft 
termine  the  cardinal  points. — 
v.  t.  [compassed  (-past), -PAS- 
SiNO/j  To  go  about  or  around;  sAw 
to  inclose  on  all  sides;  to  be-  jfSJJs 
siege  or  invest;  to  get  within 
reach,  or  within  one’s  power; 
to  purpose,  imagine,  plot, 
gain,  consummate.  [F.  com¬ 
pos,  LL.  compassus,  a  circle, 
circuit,  round,  fr.  L.  con  and 
passus,  a  pace,  step,  later  a  way,  route,  —  hence,  a 
way  that  joins  itself,  circuit.]  —  Mariner's  compass. 
One  which  has  its  needle  permanently  attached  to 
a  card,  so  that  both  move  together,  the  card  being 
divided  into  32  parts,  or  points.—  To  fetch  a  compass. 
To  go  round  in  a  circuit.  —  Com'passable.  a.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being,  etc.  —  Com'passes,  -ez,  n.  pi.  An  in¬ 
strument  to  describe  circles,  measure  figures,  etc. 

Compassion,  kom-pash'un,  n.  A  suffering  with  an¬ 
other;  sorrow  excited  by  another’s  distress;  pity; 
sympathy.  [OF.;  L.  compassio,  fr.  con  and  pa'ti, 
possum,  to  suffer.]  —  Compas'sionate,  a.  Full  of 
compassion;  tender;  merciful.  — v.  t.  To  have  com¬ 
passion  for;  commiserate.  —  Compas'sionately,  adv. 
—  Compas'sionateness,  n.  —  Compatible.  -pat'Y-hl, 
a.  Capable  of  existing  in  harmony,  consistent; 
agreeable;  congruous.  [F.]—  Compatibleness, -ibil'- 
ity,  n.  —  Compatibly,  adv. 

Compatriot,  koin-pa'trY-ut,  n.  A  fellow-countryman. 
[Or.  compairiote,  fr.  L.  con  and  LL.  patriota,  Gr. 
patriotes ,  a  fellow-countryman,  fr.  pater,  father.] 

Compeer,  kom-per',  n.  An  equal;  companion;  peer. 
(L.  compar,  fr.  con  and  par,  equal.] 

Compel,  kom-pel',  v.  t.  [-pellkd  (-peld'),  -felling.] 
To  drive  irresistibly;  to  necessitate;  to  take  by  force 
or  violence,  constrain,  coerce.  [L.  con  and  pellere, 
pulsum,  to  drive.]  —  Compel'l&ble,  a.  Capable  of 


I  being,  etc.  —  Compel'ler,  a.  —  Compulsion,  -pul'- 
shun,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.:  constraint; 
restraint.  —  Compul'sative,  -tiv,  -satory,  -to-rY, 
-sory,  -so-rY,  a.  Compelling.  —  Compul'sive.  -siv,  a. 
Having  power  to,  etc.  —  Compulsively,  -sorily,  -rY- 
1Y,  adv.  Forcibly.  —  Compul'siveness,  n. 

Compellation,  kom-pel-la'shun,  n.  Manner  of  ad¬ 
dress;  appellation.  [L.  compellarc,  to  accost.]  — 
Compel'iative,  -la-tiv,  n.  (Gram.)  The  name  by 
which  one  is  addressed. 

Compend,  kom'pend,  Compendium,  -Y-um,  n.  A 
brief  compilation;  abridgment;  epitome;  summary. 
[L.  compendium,  fr.  con  and  penderc,  to  weigh  = 
economize.]  —  Compendious,  -Y-us,  a.  Summed  up 
within  narrow  limits.  —  Compendiously,  adv.  In 
brief.  —  Compendiousness,  n. 

Compensate,  kom'pen-sat  or  kom-pen'sat,  v.  t.  To 
make  equal  return  to,  give  an  equivalent  to,  re¬ 
munerate,  requite;  to  be  equivalent  to  in  value  or 
effect,  counterbalance.  —  v.  i.  To  make  amends, 
supply  an  equivalent.  [L.  compensare,  -satum,  to 
weigh  one  thing  against  another,  fr.  con  and  pensare , 
freq.  of  pendere,  to  weigh.]  —  Compensation,  n. 
Act  or  principle  of,  etc.;  an  equivalent.  (Law.) 
Payment  of  a  debt  by  a  credit  of  equal  amount.  — 
Compensative,  -tiv,  -satory,  -to-rY,  a.  Affording 
compensation. 

Compete,  kom-pet',  v.  i.  To  contend,  as  rivals  for  a 
prize;  to  strive  emulously.  [L.  con  and  petere,  peti- 
tum,  to  fly  towards,  seek,  Gr.  petomai,  Skr.  pat,  to 
fly.]  —  Competition,  -tish'un,  n.  Common  strife  for 
the  same  object;  emulation;  opposition;  jealousy. 
—  Competitive,  -Y-tiv,  a.  Producing  or  pert,  to, 
etc.  —  Competitor,  -Y-ter,  n.  One  who  claims  what 
another  claims;  a  rival.  [L.] 

Competent,  koin'pe-tent,  a.  Answering  to  all  require¬ 
ments;  having  adequate  power  or  right;  fitted;  qual¬ 
ified.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  conipeter,  to  be  sufficient  for,  fr. 
L.  competere,  to  solicit.  See  Com  fete.]  —  Com'pe- 
tently,  adv.  —  Com'petence,  -tency,  -ten-si,  n.  State 
of  being  competent;  sufficiency,  esp.  of  means  of 
subsistence.  (Law.)  Legal  capacity  or  qualifica¬ 
tions;  right  or  authority. 

Compile,  koin-pll',  v.  t.  [-piled  (-plld'),  -filing.]  To 
nut  together  or  compose  out  of  materials  from  other 
books  or  documents.  [L.  con  and  jnlare,  -atum,  to 
plunder,  rob;  not  fr.  pilare,  to  deprive  of  hair.]  — 
Compil'er,  n.  —  Compila'tion,  n.  Act  of  compiling; 
thing  compiled;  esp.  a  book. 

Complacent,  kqm-pla'sent,  a.  Accompanied  with 
pleasure;  gratified;  displaying  satisfaction.  [L.  com- 
placens,  p.  pr.  of  conn/lacere,  to  please,  fr.  con  and 
placcre .]  —  Compla'cently,  adv.  —  Compla'cenco, 
-cency,  -sen-sY,  n.  A  feeling  of  quiet  pleasure;  the 
cause  of  pleasure;  kindness  of  manners;  civility.  — 
Com'plaisant',  -pla-zant7,  a.  Desirous  to  please; 


Complain,  kom-plan',  v.  i.  [-plained  (-plana'), 
-plaining.]  To  express  distress  or  censure  ;  to 
bring  an  accusation,  make  a  charge,  murmur,  la¬ 
ment,  repine.  [OF.  complaindre,  LL.  complangere, 
fr.  L.  con  and  ptanyere,  to  bewail.  See  Plaint.]  — 
Complain'er,  n.  —  Complain'ant,  n.  One  who,  etc. 
(Law.)  A  plaintiff.  [F.J  —  Complaint',  n.  Expres¬ 
sion  of  grief,  censure,  etc.;  cause  of  complaining; 
A  malady;  disease.  (Law.)  Allegation  that  some 
person  has  been  guilty  of  a  designated  offense.  [F.] 
Complanate,  kom'pla-n’at,  v.  t.  To  make  level  or  even. 

[L.  con  and  planare,  to  level,  fr.  plaints,  plain. J 
Complete,  kom-plet',  a.  Free  from  deficiency:  per¬ 
fect;  finished;  ended;  entire;  total,  —  v.  t.  To  bring 
to  perfect  state;  to  fulfill,  bring  to  pass,  achieve. 
[L.  complere,  -pletum,  to  fulfill,  fr.  con  and  plere,  to 
fill;  s.  rt.  full,  comply.]—  Complete 'ly.  adv.  —  Com- 
plete'ness,  n.  —  Comple'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of 
being,  etc.;  fulfillment;  realization.  —  Comple'tive, 
-tiv,  a.  Making  complete.  —  Com'plement,  -ple- 
ment,  n.  That  which  completes  or  supplies  a  defi¬ 
ciency  ;  quaniity  required  to  make  complete. 
(Astron.)  Distance  of  a  star  from  the  zenith,  as 
compared  with  its  altitude.  ( Trigon.)  Difference 
between  an  arc  or  angle  and  90'-’.  (Arith.)  Differ¬ 
ence  between  a  number  and  10,  100,  1000,  etc.  (Mus.) 
Interval  wanting  to  complete  the  octave.  —  Com¬ 
plement's!,  a.  Supplying,  or  tending  to  supply, 
a  deficiency  ;  fully  completing.  —  Complement'- 
ary,  a.  Serving  to  complete.  —  Comple'tory,  -to-rY, 
a.  Making  complete.  —  n.  Evening;  the  compline. 
—  Com'pline,  -plin,  -plin,  n.  (Eccl.)  The  closing 
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prayer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  breviary,  recited  after 
sunset,  [OF.  compile ,  LL.  completa. J 
Complex,  kom'pleks,  a.  Composed  of  two  or  more 

fmrts;  complicated;  intricate. — n.  Assemblage;  col¬ 
ection.  [L.,  interwoven,  intricate,  fr.  con  and  plec-, 
rt.  of  ] dicare,  plication,  to  plait  together;  s.  rt.  plait, 
fold.]  —  Com'plexness,  Complex'edness,  -ed-nes, 
-ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Intricacy.  —  Com'plexly,  adv.  —  Com- 
plex'ure,  -ur,  n.  Involution  or  complication  of  one 
thing  with  others.  —  Complexion,  -plek'shun,  n. 
State  of  being  complex;  connection  of  parts;  frame 
or  texture;  hue  of  the  skin,  esp.  of  the  lace;  general 
appearance.  —  Complex'ional,  -ionary,  a.  Pert,  to 
the  complexion,  or  to  the  care  of  it.  —  Com'plicate, 
-plT-kat,  v.  t.  To  fold  or  twist  together,  interweave; 
to  render  complex,  involve.  —  a.  Composed  of  parts 
united;  complicated.  —  Com'plicately,  adv.  —  Com'- 
plicateness,  -cacy,  -ka-sY.  n.  State  of  being,  etc. — 
Complica'tion,  n.  Intricate  or  confused  blending 
of  parts  ;  entanglement.  —  Com'plicative,  -tiv,  a. 
Tending  to  involve.  —  Complicity,  -plis'Y-tY,  it.  Con¬ 
dition  of  being  an  accomplice.  [F.  complicity,  con¬ 
spiracy,  fr.  complice,  confederate,  fr.  L.  complex.] 
Compline.  See  under  Complete, 

Complot,  kom'plot,  n.  A  confederacy  in  some  evil 
design:  conspiracy;  cabal.  IF.,  a  conspiracy.]  — 
Complot',  v.  t.  and  i.  To  plot  together,  conspire, 
join  in  a  secret  design._ 

Complutensian,  kom-ploo-ten'shan,  a.  Pert,  to  the 
polyglot  Bible  published  at  Complutwn,  or  Alcala, 
in  Spain,  1522. 

Comply,  kom-pli',  v.i.  [-plied  C-plTd'),  -plying.]  To 
yield  assent,  accord,  agree,  acquiesce.  [It.  complice, 
to  fill  up,  fulfill,  suit,  also,  to  use  compliments,  fr. 
L.  complerc.  See  Complete.]  —  Compli'er,  n.  — 
Compli'able,  a.  Inclined  to,  etc.  —  Compli'ance, 
-ans.  n.  Act  of,  or  disposition  to,  etc.;  concession; 
obedience.  —  Compli'ant,  a.  Pliant;  yielding  to  re¬ 
quest.—  Compli'antly,  adv.—  Com'pliment,  n.  Com¬ 
pliance  with  the  wishes  of  another;  manifestation 
of  approbation,  regard,  etc.;  delicate  flattery.  —  v.  t. 
To  natter;  express  respect  for.  —  v.i.  To  Use  com¬ 
pliments.  [F.,  fr.  It.  complimento.]  —  Compliment 'al, 
-ary,  -u-rY,  a.  Expressive  of,  etc. 

Component.  See  under  Compose. 

Comport,  kom-port',  v.  i.  To  agree,  accord,  suit. — 
v.  t.  To  behave,  conduct,  —  with  a  reflexive  pro¬ 
noun.  [F.  comporter,  LL.  comport  are,  to  behave, 
fr.  L.  con  and  port  are,  to  carry.]  —  Comport'able,  a. 
Suitable  ;  consistent. 

Compose,  koni-poz',  v.  t.  [-posed  (-pozd'),  -posing.] 
To  form  by  uniting,  put  together  ;  to  constitute  ; 
to  originate,  become  the  author  of:  to  place  in  form, 
reduce  to  order  ;  to  free  from  disturbance,  set  at 
rest.  (Print.)  To  place  in  proper  order  for  print¬ 
ing,  as  type.  [F.  composer,  fr.  L.co/1  and  ponere, 
position,  to  place.]—  Composed,  -pozd'.  p.  a.  Free 
from  agitation  :  calm  :  tranquil.  —  Compos'edly, 
-ed-lY,  adv.  —  Compos'edness,  n.  —  Compos'er,  n. 
One  who  composes  ;  an  author,  esp.  of  a  piece  of 
music.  —  Composition,  -zish'un,  n.  Act  of  compo¬ 
sing,  esp.  a  literary  work.  (Pine  Arts.)  That  com¬ 
bination  of  parts  in  which  each  has  its  due  propor¬ 
tion.  Arrangement  ot’  type  for  use  in  printing. 
State  of  being  composed  ;  thing  formed  by  com¬ 
posing.  (Law.)  Adjustment  of  a  debt,  by  compen¬ 
sation”  mutually  agreed  on.  —  Composition  of  forces. 
(Mech.)  The  finding  of  a  single  force  equal  to  two 
or  more  given  forces  acting  in  given  directions.  — 
Compos'ing-stick,  n. 

(Print.)  An  instrument 
of  adjustable  width, 
in  w  h  i  c  h  type  is  ar¬ 
ranged  into  words  and 
lines.  —  Composite, 

-pbz'it,  a.  Made  of  distinct  parts  or  elements  ; 
compounded.  (Arch.)  Belonging  to  an  order  of 
architecture  made  up  of  the  Ionic  grafted  upon  the 
Corinthian.  See  Capital.  —  Composite  number. 
(Math.)  One  which  can  be  measured  exactly  by  a 
number  exceeding  unity.  —  Compos'itive,  -pSz'Y- 
tiv,  a.  Compounded,  or  having  power  of  compound¬ 
ing. —  Compos'itor,  -ter,  n.  One  who  sets  in  order. 
(Print.)  One  who  sets  type.  —  Compo'nent,  a. 
Composing  ;  serving  or  helping  to  form  ;  constitu¬ 
ting.  —  n.  A  constituent  part;  an  ingredient. — 
Compos'itse,  -te,  n.  pi.  (Hot.)  A  family  of  dicoty¬ 
ledonous  plants,  having  their  flowers  arranged  in 
dense  heads,  —  including  the  daisy,  dandelion,  and 
aster.  —  Com'post,  -post,  n.  (Agric.)  A  mixture  for 
fertilizing  land.  — v.  t.  To  manure  with  compost. 


—  Compos'ure,  -zliur,  n.  Act  of  composing;  thing 
composed  ;  a  settled  state  ;  calmness  ;  tranquillity. 

Compound,  kom-pownd',  v.t.  To  put  together,  as  ele¬ 
ments,  or  parts  to  form  a  whole  ;  to  combine  or 
unite  ;  to  settle  amicably,  adjust  by  agreement.  — 
v.  i.  To  come  to  terms  of  agreement,  settle  by  com¬ 
promise.  [L.  componere.  See  Com  pose.  ]  —  To  com- 
pound  a  felon//.  To  accept  of  a  consideration  for 
forbearing  to  prosecute.  —  Com'pound,  a.  Com¬ 
posed  of  elements,  ingredients,  or  parts.  —  n.  That 
which  is  compounded  ;  mixture  of  elements,  in¬ 
gredients,  or  parts. — Compound  motion.  That  which 
is  the  result  of  forces  acting  in  different  but  not 
opposite  directions.  —  C.  number.  One  constructed 
according  to  a  varying  scale  of  denomination,  —  as 
?>ewt.  1.  i/r.,5  lbs.  —  Compound'er,  n. 

Comprador,  kom-,<ra-dor',  n.  A  native  employed  by 
foreign  merchants  in  China  to  conduct  business 
with  other  natives  ;  a  steward.  [Pg.  and  Sp.,  fr. 
com/ irar,  L.  coinparare,  to  buy.] 

Comprehend,  kom-pre-hend',  v~.  t.  To  include  by  con¬ 
struction  or  implication  ;  to  take  into  the  mind,  ap¬ 
prehend  the  meaning  of,  conceive,  understand.  [L. 
con  and  preliendere,  -hensuin,  to  seize,  fr.  prse,  before¬ 
hand,  and  obs.  hendere,  to  seize  ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  chanda- 
nein.  E.  get.]  —  Comprehen'sible,  -sY-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  comprehended,  included,  or  understood.  — 
Comprehen'sibleness,  -sibil'ity,  n.  —  Comprehen'- 
sion,  -shun,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  thing  comprehended 
or  inclosed  within  narrow  limits  ;  summary  ;  epit¬ 
ome  ;  capacity  of  the  mind  to  understand  ;  percep¬ 
tion.  —  Comprehen'sive,  -siv,  a.  Including  much 
within  narrow  limits;  extensive;  full.  —  Compre- 
hen'sively,  adv.  —  Comprehen'siveness,  n. 

Compress,  kom-pres',  v.  t.  [-pressed  (-prest'),  -press¬ 
ing.]  To  press  together,  bring  within  narrower 
limits,  crowd,  condense.  [L.  con  and  /iressare,  freq. 
of  premere,  pressuin,  to  press.]  —  Com'press,  n. 
(Surg.)  A  folded  piece  of  linen,  to  make  pressure 
on  any  part.  [F.]  —  Compress'ible,  a.  Capable  of 
being,  etc.  —  Compress'ibleness,  -ibil'ity,  n.  —  Com- 
pres'sion,  -presh'un,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being, 
etc.  —  Compress'ive,  -iv,  a.  Having  power  to,  etc. 

—  Compress'or,  -er,  n.  Anything  which,  etc. —  Corn- 
pressure,  -presh'ur,  n.  Act  or  force  of  one  body 
pressing  against  another  ;  pressure. 

Comprise,  kom-prlz',  v.  t.  [-prised  (-prizd'),  -pris¬ 
ing.]  To  comprehend,  include,  embrace,  imply. 
[F.  compris,  p.  p.  of  comprendre,  L.  comprehend  ere. 
See  Comprehend.]  —  Compris'al,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Compromise,  kom'pro-mlz,  n.  A  mutual  promise  to 
refer  a  dispute  to  the  decision  of  arbitrators;  adjust¬ 
ment  by  mutual  concessions. —  v.  t.  [-MiSED  (-nnzd), 
-mising.]  To  adjust  by  mutual  concessions,  com¬ 
pound  ;  to  commit,  put  to  hazard,  compromit.  [F. 
compromis,  p.  p.  of  compromettre,  to  compromit,  fr. 
L.  con  and  promittere,  -mission,  to  promise.]  —  Com'- 
promis'er,  n.  —  Com'promit,  v.  t.  To  pledge,  prom¬ 
ise  ;  to  put  to  hazard,  by  some  act  which  cannot  be 
recalled,  bring  into  danger,  compromise. 

Comptroller.  See  under  Control, 

Compulsion,  Compulsory,  etc.  See  under  Compel. 

Compunction,  kom-punk'shun,  n.  Poignant  grief  or 
remorse;  the  sting  of  conscience.  [OF.,  fr.  L.  com- 
pungi,  -nunctns,  to  feel  remorse,  fr.  con  and  pungere, 
to  prick,  sting.]  —  Compunc'tious,  -shus,  a.  At¬ 
tended  with,  etc. 

Compurgation,  kom-pSr-ga'shun,  n.  (Law.)  The 
justifying  a  man’s  veracity  by  the  oath  of  others. 
[L.  con  and  purgare  (=  purum  agere),  to  make  pure.] 

—  Compurga'tor,  n.  One  who  testifies  to  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  another.  f 

Compute,  kom-put',  v.  t.  To  determine  by  calcula¬ 
tion,  cast  up,  count,  enumerate.  [L.  con  and  pitta  re, 
putatum,  orig,  to  make  clean  =  make  clear,  settle.] 

—  Comput'er,  n  —  Comput'able,  a..—  Computa'tion, 
n.  Act  or  process  of,  etc.;  reckoning;  account. 

Comrade,  kom'rad,  n.  A  mate,  companion,  or  associ¬ 
ate.  [Sp.  camarada,  a  company,  also  a  partner, 
fr.  Sp.  and  L.  camara,  chamber.  See  Chamber.] 

Comtism,  koNt'izm,  n.  Positivism  ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  F.  philosopher,  August  Comte,  that  all  knowl¬ 
edge  is  experience  of  facts  acquired  through  the 
senses,  and  that  we  know  nothing  of  causes  or 
laws,  but  only  phenomena.  —  Comt'ist,  a.  Pert,  to, 
etc.  —  n.  A  Positivist. 

Con,  kon.  An  abbr.  of  I>.  contra,  against:  in  the 
phrase  pro  and  con,  for  and  against,  it  denotes  the 
negative  or  contrary  side  of  a  question;  as  a.  sub¬ 
stantive,  it  denotes  one  who  is  in  the  negative. 

Con,  kon,  v.  t.  [conned  (kond),  conning.]  Orig.,  to 
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know;  to  study,  try  to  fix  in  the  mind,  peruse.  [AS. 
cvmnian ,  to  examine  into,  fr.  nmnan ,  to  know.] 

Conation,  ko-na'shun,  n.  (Phil.)  The  faculty  of  vol¬ 
untary  agency,  [  L.  conari,  -ulus,  to  attempt!]  —  Co'- 
native,  -tiv,  a.  Pert,  to  an  attempt;  endeavoring. 

Concamerate.  kon-kani'Cr-at,  v.  t.  To  arch  over,  vault. 
[L.  coil  and  earner nrc,  -alum,  to  arch,  fr.  camera, 
vault.  See  Chamuer.]  —  Concamera'tion,  n.  An 
arch  or  vault. 

Concatenate,  kon-kat'e-nat,  v.  t.  To  link  together, 
unite  in  a  series.  [L.  con  and  cat  mare ,  -atum,  to 
chain,  fr.  catena,  a  chain.]  —  Concatenation,  n.  A 
series  of  links  united,  or  of  tilings  depending  oa 
each  other. 

Concave,  kon'kav,  a.  Hollow  and  curved  or  rounded, 

—  said  of  the  interior  of  anything  hemispherical. 
See  Lens. — n._  A  hollow;  arched  vault. — v.  t. 

•  concaved  (-kavd),  -caving.]  To  make  hollow. 
[L.  coil  and  cavus,  hollow.]  —  Concava'tion,  n.  Act 
of  making,  etc.  —  Con'caveness,  n.  Hollowness.  — 
Concavity,  -kttv'Y-tY,  n.  The  internal  surface  of  a 
hollow  ;  rounded  body  ;  space  within  such  body. — 
Conca'vo-con'cave,  a.  Concave  on  both  surfaces; 
double-concave.  See  Lens.  —  Conca'vo-con'vex,  a. 
Concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other.  — 
Conca'vous,  -vug,  a.  Concave. 

Conceal,  kon-sel',  v.  t.  [-cealed  (-seld'),  -cealing.] 
To  hide  or  withdraw  from  observation  ;  to  withhold 
from  utterance,  disguise,  dissemble,  secrete.  [L. 
con  and  celare,  to  hide  ;  s.  rt.  hall,  hell,  hole,  hull, 
etc.]  —  Conceal'abla,  «.—  Conceal'er,  n.  —  Conceal¬ 
ment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  place  of  hid¬ 
ing  ;  secret  jflace.  (Law.)  Suppression  of  truth. 

Concede,  kon-sed',  v.  t.  To  yield  or  suffer  to  pass  ;  to 
admit  to  be  true,  grant,  admit,  give  up,  surrender. 

—  v.  i.  To  yield  or  make  concession.  [L.  con  and 
cederc,  cessuin,  to  cede,  grant.]  —  Concession,  -sesh'- 
un,  n.  Act  of  granting ;  thing  granted  ;  boon  ;  a 
privilege,  or  right  granted  by  government.  —  Con- 
ces'sionist,  n.  One  who  favors,  etc.  —  Conces'sive, 
-siv,  a.  Implying,  etc. 

Conceit,  kon-set',  n.  That  which  is  conceived  in  the 
mind  ;  idea  ;  thought  ;  image  ;  a  quaint  fancy  ;  af¬ 
fected  conception;  opinion;  estimation;  esp.  overcs- 
timation  of  one’s  self;  vanity. — v.  t.  To  conceive,  im¬ 
agine.  —  v.  i.  To  form  an  idea,  judge.  [OF.  concept, 
conceit,  p.  p.  of  concevoir,  to  conceive.  See  Con¬ 
ceive.]—  Conceit'ed,  a.  Entertaining  a  flattering 
opinion  of  one’s  self  ;  vain;  egotistical.  —  Conceit'- 
edly,  adv.  —  Conceit'edness,  n. 

Conceive,  kon-sev',  v.  t.  [-ceived  (-sevdO,  -CEiviNG.] 
To  receive  into  the  womb  and  breed  ;  to  form  in  the 
mind,  as  a  purpose  ;  to  picture  to  the  imagination, 
understand,  believe,  think.  — v.  i.  To  become  preg¬ 
nant  ;  to  have  a  conception,  idea,  or  opinion  ;  to 
think.  [OF.  concerer,  concevoir,  L.  concipere,  con¬ 
ception,  fr.  con  and  capere,  to  take,  hold.]  —  Con- 
ceiv'er.  n.  —  Conceiv'able,  a.  Imaginable.  —  Con- 
ceiv'ableness,  n.  —  Conceiv'ably,  adv.  —  Concept, 
kon'sept,  n.  An  abstract  general  conception.  — 
Conception,  -sep'shun,  n.  Act  of  conceiving  ;  state 
of  being  conceived  ;  formation  in  the  mind  of  an 
image,  idea,  etc.;  apprehension;  image,  etc.,  formed; 
notion;  a  universal;  power  or  faculty  of  forming  an 
idea  in  the  mind.  [F.]  —  Concep'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  conceiving.  —  Conceptual,  -u-al,  a.  Pert, 
to,  etc.  —  Conceptualism,  -izm,  n.  ( Meta.phys .) 
Theory  that  the  mind  has  the  power  of  forming  for 
itself  general  conceptions  of  individual  objects. — 
Concep'tualist,  -tionalist,  n.  A  believer,  etc. 

Concent,  kon-sent',  n.  Concert  of  voices  ;  harmony. 
[L.  con  and  cancre,  cantum,  to  sing.] 

Concenter,  -tro,  kon-sen'ter,  v.  i.  [-centered  or 
-TKED  (-terd),  -TERiNG  or  -tring.]  To  come  to  a 
point,  or  meet  in  a  common  center,  —  v.  t.  To  draw 
or  direct  to  a  common  center,  bring  to  a  point. 
F.  concentrer,  L.  concentrare,  fr.  con  and  centrum 
F.  centre),  center.  See  Center.]  —  Concentrate, 
kon-sen'trat  or  kon'sen-trat,  v.  t.  To  bring  to  a 
common  center,  unite  more  closely,  combine.  — Con¬ 
centration,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  (Chein.)  Volatilization 
of  part  of  a  liquid,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
remainder.  —  Concen'trative,  a.  Serving  to,  etc.  — 
Concen'trativeness,  n.  ( Phren.)  Power  of  concen¬ 
trating  intellectual  force.  See  Phrenology.  — 
Concentrator,  -ter,  n.  (Mining.)  A  pneumatic  ap¬ 
paratus  for  separating  dry  comminuted  ore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  specific  gravity  of  its  particles.  —  Con¬ 
centric,  a.  Having  a  common  center.  —  Concen'- 
trically,  adv.  —  Concentricity,  -tris'Y-tY,  n.  State  of 
being  concentric. 


Concern,  kon-sSrn',  v.  t.  [-cerned  f-sSrnd'),  -cern- 
ing.  1  To  relate  or  belong  to,  be  of  importance  to  ; 
to  take  an  interest  in  :  to  disturb,  make  uneasy.  — 
n.  That  which  relates  to  one,  or  affects  the  wel¬ 
fare  ;  interest  in,  or  care  for,  an v  thing.  (Com.) 
Persons  connected  in  business  ;  a  firm  and  its  busi¬ 
ness.  [F.  concerncr,  fr.  L.  convei-vere,  to  mix,  mingle, 
later,  to  belong  to,  regard,  fr.  con  and  cerncre,  to  sift, 
decree,  observe.]  —  Concern'edly,  -ed-lT,  adv.  In  a 
concerned  manner.  —  Concerning,  prep.  Pert,  to  ; 
regarding  ;  with  respect  to.  —  Concern'ment,  n. 
Thing  in  which  one  is  concerned;  affair;  particular; 
interposition;  meddling;  solicitude;  anxiety. 

Concert,  kon-sert',  v.  t.  To  plan  together;  to  plan; 
devise. —  -v.i.  To  act  in  harmony,  form  combined 
plans,  take  counsel.  [F.  eonccrtcr,  It.  concertare,  to 
concert,  contrive,  fr.  L.  con  and  severe,  sertum;  to 
join  together.] — Con'cert,  n.  Agreement  in  a  de¬ 
signor  plan;  harmony;  musical  accordance  or  har¬ 
mony;  a  musical  entertainment.  —  Concerto,  n.  A 
musical  composition  written  for  a  principal  instru¬ 
ment,  with  accompaniments  for  a  full  orchestra. 
[It.]  —  Concertina,  -te'na,  n.  A  musical  instrument 
of  the  accordion  species.  —  Con'cert-pitch,  n.  The 
pitch  generally  adopted  for  a  given  tone,  by  which 
other  tones  are  governed. 

Concession,  Coneessive,  etc.  See  under  Concede. 

Conch,  konk,  n.  A  marine  shell 
semicircular  or  polygonal  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  choir  of  a 
church;  apsis.  SeeAusis.  [L. 
concha,  shell,  Gr.  kongke,  mus¬ 
sel,  Skr.  qankha,  conch-shell.] 

—  Concha,  kon'ka,  n.  (Anat.) 

The  external  ear,  by  which 
sounds  are  collected  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  internal  ear.  See 
Ear.  [L.l  —  Conchoid,  konk'- 
oid,  w.  ( Geol .)  A  curve  of  the 
4th  order.  [Gr.  eidos,  form.]—  Conchoid'al.  a.  (Min.) 
Having  elevations  or  depressions  in  form  like  the 
valve  of  a  bivalve  shell.  —  Conchology,  -kol'o-jY,  n. 
Science  of  shells  and  animals  inhabiting  them;  mal¬ 
acology.  [Gr.  logos ,  discourse.]  — Conchological,  -loj'- 
ik-al,a.  Pert,  to,  etc.^  Conchol'ogist,  n.  One  versed 
in,  etc. 

Conciliate,  kon-sil'Y-at,  r.  t.  To  win  over;  to  gain 
from  a  state  of  indifference  or  hostility.  [L.  con- 
ciliare,  -atum,  fr.  consilium,  assembly,  union.  See 
Council.]  —  Conciliation,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  recon¬ 
ciliation.  —  Conciliator,  -ter,  n.  —  Conciliatory,  -to- 
rY,  a.  Tending  to  conciliate;  pacific. 

Concise,  kon-sTs',  a.  Expressing  much  in  a  few  words; 
laconic;  terse;  succinct.  [F. ;  L.  concisus,  brief,  p.  p. 
of  c  one  id  ere,  to  cut  down,  fr.  con  and  credere,  to 
cut.]  —  Conciseiy,  ac/i>.  —  Conciseness,  w.  —  Con¬ 
cision,  -sizh'uu,  n.  A  cutting  off;  division;  faction; 
circumcision. 

Conclave,  kon'klav,  n.  A  private  apartment,  esp. 
that  where  the  cardinals  meet  to  electa  pope;  as¬ 
sembly  to  elect  a  pope;  the  body  of  cardinals;  a  pri¬ 
vate  meeting.  [F.  and  L.,  fr.  L.  con  and  clavis,  key.] 

Conclude,  kon-klud',  v.  t.  To  close,  as  an  argument, 
by  inferring;  to  bring  to  an  end;  to  make  a  final 
judgment  or  determination  of;  to  infer,  finish,  end. 

—  v.i.  To  come  to  an  end,  close;  to  form  a  final 
judgment.  [L.  concludere,  -elusion,  f  r.  con  and  clau- 
clerc,  to  shut.  See  Clause.]  —  Conclud'er,  n.  —  Con- 
elution,  -zhun,  n.  Last  part  of  anything;  final  de¬ 
cision;  determination;  deduction  from  premises;  an 
experiment.  (Law.)  End  of  a  pleading;  an  estoppel 
or  bar  by  which  one  is  held  to  a  position  which  he 
has  taken.  —  Conclusive,  -siv,  a.  Pert,  to  a  close; 
ending  debate  or  question;  final:  decisive;  defini¬ 
tive.  —  Conclu'sively,  adv.  —  Conclutiveness,  n. 

Concoct,  kon-kokt',  v.  t.  To  digest;  to  mature,  per¬ 
fect,  ripen;  to  devise,  plan,  plot.  [L.  concoquere, 
-coctum,  to  boil  together,  digest,  think  over,  fr.  con 
and  coquere,  to  cook.  See  Cook.]  —  Concoct'er,  ra.— 
Concoc'tion,  «.  Digestion;  act  of  bringing  to  ma¬ 
turity.  etc.;  act  of  planning;  contrivance.  —  Con- 
coct'ive,  -iv,  a.  Having  power  to,  etc. 

Concomitant,  kon-kom'Y-tant,  a.  Accompanying,  or 
conjoined;  concurrent;  attending.  —  n.  One  who  is, 
etc.;  an  accompaniment.  [L.  con  and  comitari,  to 
accompany,  fr.  comes,  a  companion.  See  Count.]  — 
Concom'itantly,  adv.  In  company  with  others.— 
Concom'itance,  -itancy,  -Y-tan-sY,  n.  State  of,  etc. 

Concord,  kon'kord,  n.  A  state  of  agreement ;  har¬ 
mony;  union.  (Gram.)  Agreement  of  words  with 
one  another,  in  gender,  number,  person,  or  case. 


biiu,  cube,  full;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  iijk,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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A  consonant  chord;  consonance;  harmony. 

SF.  conconle,  L.  conconiia,  fr.  con  and  cor,  cordis, 
he  heart.]  —  Concordance,  -ans,  n.  Agreement ; 
accordance;  a  verbal  index  to  a  work,  in  which  pas¬ 
sages  containing  the  same  word  are  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically,  with  references  to  the  text. —  Concord'ist, 
n.  A  compiler  of  a  concordance.  —  Concord'ant,  a. 
Agreeing;  correspondent;  consonant.  [L.  and  It. 
concordare,  to  agree.]  —  Concord'antly,  adv.—  Con- 
cor'dat,  n.  A  compact  or  agreement,  —  esp.  be¬ 
tween  the  pope  and  a  sovereign  for  the  regulation 
of  ecclesiastical  matters.  [F.,  fr.  It.  concord ato,  a 
convention,  p.  p.  of  concordare. J 
Concorporate,  kon-kOr'po-rat,  v.  i.  To  unite  in  one 
mass  or  body.  —  a.  United  in,  etc.  [L.  con  and  cor¬ 
pus,  corporis,  body.] 

Concourse,  kon'kors,  n.  A  moving  or  running  to¬ 
gether;  an  assembly;  crowd;  place  of  meeting.  [F. 
conconrs,  L.  concursus,  fr.  con  and  currere,  to  run.] 
Concrete,  kon'kret,  a.  United  in  growth;  formed  by 
coalition  of  particles  into  one  Dody;  united  in  a 
solid  form.  ( Logic .)  Existing  in  a  subject;  not  ab¬ 
stract. —  n.  A  compound  or  mass  formed  by  con¬ 
cretion.  (Arch.)  A  mass  of  stone  chippings,  peb¬ 
bles,  etc.,  cemented  bv  mortar.  (Logic.)  A  term 
designating  both  a  quality  and  the  subject  in  which 
it  exists;  a  concrete  term.  —  Concrete',  v.  i.  To 
unite  or  coalesce,  ns  separate  particles  into  a  mass.  — 
v.  t.  To  form  into  a  mass.  [L.  con  and  crescere, 
cretum,  to  grow.  See  Crescent  and  Create.]  — 
Concrete'ly,  adv.—  Concrete'ness,  n.—  Concre'tion, 
n.  Act  of  concreting;  mass  or  solid  matter  formed 
by  congelation,  condensation,  coagulation,  or  other 
like  natural  process.  (Geol.)  A  nodule,  produced 
by  aggregation  of  material  around  a  center.  —  Con- 
cre'tional,  a.  Pert,  to  concretion.  —  Concre'tive, 
-tiv,  a.  Promoting,  etc.  —  Con'crement,  n.  Collec¬ 
tion  formed  by,  etc.  —  Concrescence,  -kre6'ens,  n. 
Act  of  growing  by,  etc.  —  Concres'cive,  -siv,  n. 
Growing  together.  —  Concre'tianism,  -shan-izm,  n. 
(Psuchol.)  Doctrine  that  soul  and  body  arc  gener¬ 
ated  together  and  grow  in  common. 

Concubine,  kon'ku-bin,  n.  A  paramour  ;  a  woman 
who  cohabits  with  a  man  without  being  his  wife;  a 
wife  of  inferior  condition.  IF.;  L.  concnhina,  fr. 
con  and  cuhare,  to  lie  down.]  —  Concu'binag®,  -bT- 
nej,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.;  the  cohabiting  of  a  man 
and  woman  not  married.  —  Concu'binaF,  -binary, 
-nSr-Y.  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Concupiscence,  kon-ku'pis-ens.  n.  Unlawful  desire, 
esp.  of  carnal  pleasure;  lust.  [F.;  L.  concupiscent  la, 
fr.  cancupiscerc,  fr.  con  and  cupere,  to  desire.]  — 
Concu'piscent,  a.  Libidinous;  lustful;  salacious. 
Concur,  kon-k5r',  v.  i.  [-curred  (-kgrd'), -curking.] 
To  meet  in  the  same  point;  to  act  jointly;  to  unite 
in  opinion,  assent,  coincide,  approve.  [L.  con  and 
currere,  to  run.]  —  Concur'rence,  -rens,  n.  A  com¬ 
ing  together;  union ;  conjunction;  joint  rights,  im¬ 
plying  equality  in  different  persons.—  Concur'rent, 
a.  Acting  in  conjunction;  cooperating;  associate; 
concomitant ;  joint  and  equal  in  authority.  —  n. 
Joint  or  contributory  cause.  —  Concur'rently,  adv. 
Concussion,  kon-kush^un,  n.  Act  of  shaking  or  agi¬ 
tating,  esp.  by  the  stroke  of  another  body;  state  of 
being  shaken ;  shock.  [F.;  L.  concussio,  iT.concutere, 
- cussum ,  to  shake  together,  fr.  con  and  yuatcre,  to 
shake.]  —  Concus'sive,  -siv,  a.  Having  power  to,  etc. 
Condemn,  kon-dcm',  v.  t.  [-demned  (-demd'),  -dem- 
ninq  (-dem'ning).]  To  pronounce  to  be  wrong, 
blame,  censure,  pronounce  judicial  sentence  against, 
doom;  pronounce  unfit  for  service.  [L.  con  and 
damnare,  to  damn,  condemn.]  —  Condem'ner,  n. — 
Condem'nable,  a.  Worthy  of,  etc.;  blameworthy'; 
culpable.  —  Condemna'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of 
being,  etc.;  reason  of  a  sentence;  judgment.  —  Con- 
dera'natory,  -to-rY,  a.  Bearing  condemnation. 
Condense,  kon-dens',  v.  t.  [-densed  (-denst'),  -dens- 
ing.]  To  make  more  close,  compact,  or  dense;  to 
compress,  consolidate,  thicken. — v.i.  To  become 
close  or  more  compact;  to  grow  thick  or  dense.  [F. 
condenser,  L.  condcnsare,  -satum,  fr.  con  nnd  dcnsare, 
to  thicken,  fr.  densns,  thick,  dense.]  —  Conden'sate, 
-silt,  v.t.ic  i.  Same  as  condense,  —  Condens'er,  n. 
One  who,  or  that  which,  etc.,  esp.  (Mach.)  a  vessel 
for  condensing  vapor  into  a  liquid  form.  See  Steam 
Engine.  —  Condens'able,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc. 
—  Condensa'tion.  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Conden'sative, 
-tiv,  a.  Having  power  or  tendency  to,  etc. 
Condescend,  kon-de-send',  v.  i.  To  let  one’s  self 
down;  to  relinquish  rank,  or  dignity  of  character, 
to  recede  willingly  from  one’s  rights  ;  to  deign, 


vouchsafe.  [F.  condescendre,  fr.  L.  con  and  descen- 
dere,  to  descend.]  —  Condescendingly,  adv.  —  Con¬ 
descension,  -sen'shun, n.  Actof,  etc.;  complaisance; 
courtesy;  affability. 

Condign,  kon-dln',  a.  Deserved;  merited;  suitable. 
[OF.  condigne,  L.  condiymts ,  well-worthy,  fr.  con 
and  dignus,  worthy.]  —  Condign'ly,  adv.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  merit.  —  Condign'ness,  n. 

Condiment,  kon'dY-ment,  n.  Something  to  give  relish 
to  food.  [L.  condimentum,  fr.  condirc,  to  season.] 
Condisciple,  kon-dis-si'pl,  n.  A  fellow-disciple;  school¬ 
fellow. 

Condition,  kon-dish'un,  n.  State  or  situation  as  re¬ 
gards  external  circumstances  ;  quality  ;  property  ; 
attribute;  that  which  must  exist  as  the  occasion  "or 
concomitant  of  something  else;  stipulation;  article; 
terms,  —  v.  i.  [-ditioned  (-dish'und),  -tioni.ng.J 
To  make  terms,  stipulate.  — v.  t.  To  contract,  stip¬ 
ulate;  to  impose  conditions  on.  [F.;  L.  conditio,  a 
covenant,  condition;  s.  rt.  indicare,  to  point  out, 
also  E.  token  :  not  fr.  L.  conclere,  to  put  together.]  — 
Conditional,  a.  Containing,  implying,  or  depend¬ 
ing  on,  etc.;  not  absolute.  (Gram.  &'  Logic.)  Ex¬ 
pressing  a  condition  or  supposition.  —  Condi'tional'- 
ity,  -Y  -tY,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc.;  limitation  by 
terms.  —  Conditionally,  adv.  "With  certain  limita¬ 
tions;  on  particular  terms;  not  absolutely'.  —  Condi¬ 
tioned,  a.  Circumstanced,  — as  well-conditioned. 
Conditory,  kon'dY-to-rY,  n.  A  repository  to  hold  things. 

[L.  conditorium,  fr.  condere,  to  put  together,  hide.] 
Condole,  kon-dol',  v.  i.  [-doled  (-dold'),  -doling.] 
To  express  sorrow  at  the  pain  of  another.  [I..  con 
and  dolerc,  to  grieve.]  —  Condol'er,  n.  —  Condole'- 
ment,  -do'lence,  n.  Expression  of  sympathy',  etc. 
Condone,  kon-don',  v.  t.  [-don ed  (-dcfnd'),  -doning.] 
(Eccl.  Law.)  To  pardon;  to  forgive  for  a  violation 
of  the  marriage  vow.  [L.  condonare,  -natam,  to  re¬ 
mit,  fr.  con  and  donare,  to  give.]  — Condona'tion,  n. 
Actof  pardoning.  (Eccl.  Law.)  Forgiveness  by  a 
husband  of  his  wife,  or  by  a  wife  of  ner  husband, 
for  a  breach  of  marital  duty. 

Condor,  koiidor,  n.  A  large  bird  of  the  vulture  fam¬ 
ily,  found  in  the  Andes;  a  _ 

gold  coin  of  Chili  and  the 
U.  S.  of  Colombia,  worth 
10  pesos,  or  more  than  $9. 

[Sp.,  corrup.  of  Pg.  cuntur .] 

Condottiere,  Kon-dot-te-a'ra,  ‘g 
n.  ;pl.  -Ei:i,-a're.  In  Italy, 
the  leader  of  a  band  of 
mercenary  soldiers,  living 
by  pillage;  a  brigand.  [It. 
fr.  L.  con  and  ducere,  to . 
lead.] 

Conduce,  kon-dtls',  v.  t. 

[-DUCED  (-dfist'),  -DU- 
cing.]  To  promote,  answer, 
or  further  an  end;  to  tend, 
contribute.  [L.  con  and 
ducere,  ductum,  to  lead. 

See  Duke.]  —  Condu'cible, 

-sY-bl,  -cive,  -siv,  a.  Tend¬ 
ing  to  promote  or  forward.  —  Condu'cibleness,  -ci- 
bil'ity,  -civeness,  -siv-nes,  n.  —  Con'duct,  -dukt,  n. 
Act  or  method  of  leading,  commanding,  etc.;  skill¬ 
ful  guidance;  generalship;  that  which  leads,  guides, 
escorts,  or  brings  safely';  convoy';  guard;  warrant; 
manner  of  guiding  one’s  self  ;  behavior;  deport¬ 
ment  ;  demeanor.  —  Conduct',  v.  t.  To  lead  or 
guide,  escort,  attend;  to  lend  as  a  commander,  di¬ 
rect,  control;  to  manage,  regulate,  carry.  —  r.  i.  To 
behave,  act.  —  Conduct'ible,  «.—  ConductTbil'ity, 
n.  —  Conduction,  -duk'shun,  n.  (Physics.)  Trans¬ 
mission  through,  or  by  means  of,  a  conductor.  — 
Conduct'ive,  -iv,  a.  Conducting.  —  Conductiv'ity, 
n.  Quality  or  power  of  conducting  or  giving  pas¬ 
sage  to  molecular  action.  — Conduct'or,  -Hr,  n.  One 
who  conducts;  a  leader;  guide;  manager;  one  in 
charge  of  a  railroad  train.  (Physics.)  A  substance, 
esp.  a  metallic  rod,  forming  a  medium  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  some  substance  or  fluid,  esp.  of  heat  or 
electricity.  —  Conduct'ress,  n.  A  woman  who,  etc. 
Conduit,  kon'-  or  kun'dit,  n.  That  which  conducts  or 
conveys;  esp.  a  pipe,  canal,  etc.  [F.;  fr.  LL.  conduc- 
tus,  escort,  also  canal,  fr.  conducere.  See  Conduce.] 
Conduplicate,  kon-du'plY-kat,  a.  (Lot.)  Doubled  or 
folded  together.  [L.  con  and  duplicare,  to  double.] 
Condyle,  kbn'dil,  n.  (Anat.)  A  rounded  projection 
at  the  end  of  a  bone  ;  knuekle.  [F.  ;  Gr.  kondulos , 
fr.  kondos,  knob.]  —  Con'dyloid,  a.  Shaped  like,  etc., 
—  said  esp.  of  the  projection  articulating  the  lower 
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jaw  with  the  head.  fGr.  cidos,  form.] — Con'dylope, 
-dY-lCp,  Condyl'opod,  re.  ( Zool .)  An  articulated 
animal,  with  jointed  legs, —  as  crabs,  insects,  etc. 
[Gr.  ; tons.  pottos,  foot.] 

Cone,  kbn,  n.  A  solid  body,  tapering  to  a  point  from 
a  circular  base.  (Hot.)  The  conical 
fruit  of  evergreen  trees,  as  of  the  pine, 
fir,  cedar,  etc.  [F.  i  L.  conus,  Gr. 
kovs;  s.  rt.  L.  cuneus,  wedge,  Skr.  go, 
to  sharpen,  E.  hone.  Sec  Coin.1  — 

Conic,  kon'ik,  deal,  n.  Formed  like, 
resembling,  or  pert,  to,  etc.  —  Conic 
section.  ( Geom .)  A  curve  line  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  a  cone  and  plane, 

—  a  parabola,  hyperbola,  or  ellipse. —  Cone. 
Co’n'ically,  arfv.  In  the  form  of,  etc.—  Con'icalness, 
n.  —  Con'ics,  n.  sing.  That  part  of  geometry  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  cone  and  its  curves,  n.  pi.  The  curves 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane  and  cone. — 
Co'niform.  a.  Cone-shaped ;  conical.  [L.  forma, 
form.]  —  Conif'erous,  -nif'Sr-us,  a.  ( Hot .)  Bearing 
cones,  as  pines,  etc.  [L.  ferre,  to  bear.]  —  Co'noid, 
-noid,  n.  Anything  cone-shaped.  ( Geom .)  A  solid 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  section  about 
its  axis.  —  Co'noid,  -noid'al,  a.  Nearly,  hut  not  ex¬ 
actly,  conical.  [Gr.  eitlos,  form.]  —  Conoid'ic,  -leal, 
a.  Pert,  to,  or  formed  like,  a  conoid. 

Confabulate,  kon-fab'u-lat,  v.  i.  To  talk  familiarly 
together,  chat,  prattle.  [L.  con  and  fa'nilari,  -latum, 
to  converge,  fr.  fahula,  a  discourse.  See  Fable.]  — 
Confabula'tion,  Con'fab,  n.  Familiar  talk. 

Confect,  kon'fekt,  n.  A  sweetmeat  ;  comfit  ;  confec¬ 
tion.  [L.  conftcere,  -fectum,  to  prepare.]  —  Confec'- 
tion,  n.  A  preparation  of  fruit,  etc.,  with  sugar  ;  act 
of  making  confects.  —  Confec'tioner,  n.  One  -who 
makes  or  sells  confections,  candies,  etc.  —  Confec'- 
tionery,  -er-T,n.  Sweetmeats  in  general;  confections; 
candies;  place  for  making  or  selling,  etc. 

Confederate,  kon-fed'Er-at,  a.  United  in  a  league; 
engaged  in  a  confederacy.  —  n.  A  person  or  nation 
engaged  in  a  confederacy;  an  ally.  —  v.  t.  and  i.  To 
unite  in  a  league.  [L.  con  and  foederare ,  -atum,  to 
league,  fr.  faeaus,  foederis,  a  league.]— Confederacy, 
-a-sf,  n.  A  league  or  covenant ;  union  between  per¬ 
sons  or  states  ;  persons,  etc.,  united  by  a  league. 
(Law.)  An  unlawful  combination  ;  conspiracy.  — 
Confedera'tion,  n.  Act  of  confederating  ;  league  ; 
compact  for  mutual  support ;  parties  to  a  league.  — 
Confed'erative,  -tiv,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Confer,  kon-ler',  v.  t.  [-ferred  (-fSrd'),  -ferrixo.] 
To  grant  a  permanent  possession;  to  bestow,  award. 

—  v.  t.  To  discourse  or  converse  seriously  ;  to  com¬ 
pare  views.  [F.  conferee,  to  commune,  L.  conferrc, 
to  bring  together,  bestow,  fr.  con  and  ferre,  to 
bring.]  —  Con'ference,  -ens,  re.  Act  of  conversing  ; 
interchange  of  views  :  meeting  for  consultation  ; 
interview.  [F.]  —  Confer'rable,  a.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  conferred.  —  Confer'rer,  n. 

Conferva,  kon-fEr'va,  n. ;  pi.  -v.e,  -ve.  (Hot.)  A  fresh¬ 
water  plant  consisting  of  slender-jointed  green  fila¬ 
ments.  [L.  con  nnd./errere,  to  boil.] 

Confess,  kon-fes',  v.  t.  [-fessed  (-fest'),  -fessixg.]  To 
acknowledge  or  admit,  as  a  crime,  fault,  debt,  etc.  ; 
to  own  or  recognize ;  to  admit  ns  true,  assent  to. 
( Eccl .)  To  declare  (one’s  sins)to  a  priest, in  orderto 
receive  absolution  ;  to  hear  such  confession  ;  to  dis¬ 
close  or  reveal,  as  an  effect  its  cause.  —  v.  i.  To 
make  confession.  [OF.  confessor,  fr.  L.  con  and 
J'ateri,  fessus,  to  acknowledge.  See  Fame.]  — Con- 
fess'edly, -ed-lf, adv.  By  confession;  avowedly;  un¬ 
deniably.  —  Confes'sion,"  -fesh'un,  n.  Acknowledg¬ 
ment  ;  avowal  ;  admission  of  a  debt,  obligation,  or 
Crime.  (Eccl.)  Act  of  disclosing  sins  to  a  priest. 
A  formulary  stating  articles  of  faith. — Confes'sional, 
n.  The  seat  where  a  confessor  sits  to  hear  confessions. 

—  Confes'sionalism,  -izm,  n.  The  principle  of  mak¬ 
ing  confession  ;  principle  of  formulating  the  beliefs 
of  a  church  into  a  confession  of  faith,  and  exacting 
acceptance  thereof  from  its  members.  —  Confes'*- 
sionary,  -a-rY,  a.  Pert,  to  auricular  confession.  — 
Confess'or, -Er,  n.  One  who  acknowledges  his  sins  or 
obligations.  (  Eccl.)  One  who  professes  faith  in  the 
Christian  religion.  A  priest  who  hears  confessions. 

Confide,  kon-flu',  v.  i.  To  put  faith,  believe.  —  v.  t. 
To  intrust,  give  in  charge.  [L.  con  and  fittcre,  to 
trust.]  —  Confid'er,  n.  —  Confidant',  n.  in.,  -fidante', 
n.  -ff-dant'.  A  confidential  friend.  [OF.]  — 
Con'fidence,  -ft-dens,  n.  Act  of  confiding ;  belief 
in  the  reality  of  a  fact  or  integrity  of  a  person  ; 
that  in  which  faith  is  put ;  feeling  of  security;  self- 
reliance  ;  assurance  ;  expectation  ;  hope  ;  courage. — 


Con'fidence-man,  n.  One  who  appeals  to  another’s 
confidence  in  order  to  swindle  him  ;  a  plausible 
scoundrel.  —  Con'fident,  a.  Having  confidence  ; 
trustful  ;  self-reliant ;  having  an  excess  of  assur¬ 
ance:  occasioning  confidence.—  Con'fidently,  adr. — 
Confiden'tial, -shal,  a.  Enjoying  confidence;  com¬ 
municated  in  confidence.  —  Confiden'tially,  adr. 

Configure,  kon-rig'Qr,  i\  t.  [-figured  (-Ord),  -Ultixo.] 
To  arrange  or  dispose  in  a  certain  form,  figure,  or 
shape.  [L.  con  and  figurare,  to  fashion,  fr.  figura, 
form.]  —  Config/ura'tion,  n.  External  form.  (Astral.) 
Relative  position  or  aspect  of  the  planets.  [F.j 

Confine,  kon'iln,  n.  Common  boundary  ;  border : 
limit.  —  Confine',  v.  t.  [-fixed  (-find'),  -fixing.] 
To  restrain  within  limits ;  to  bound,  immure,  re¬ 
strict.  —  v.  i.  To  have  a  common  boundary  :  to 
border.  [F.  eonfin,  near,  adjoining,  confiner,  to  abut 
upon,  confine,  fr.  L.  con  aiid  finis,  a  boundary.]  — 
Confin'able,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Confin'er, 
n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  etc.  —  Con'finer,  n.  One 
who  lives  on  confines;  a  borderer.  —  Confine'ment, 
n.  Restraint  within  limits;  imprisonment;  detention 
by  sickness,  esp.  by  child-birth. 

Confirm,  kon-fErm',  v.  t.  [-firmed  (-fErmd'), -firm¬ 
ing.]  To  make  firm,  give  strength  to,  render  fixed  or 
certain;  to  render  valid  by  formal  assent.  (Eccl.)  To 
administer  the  rite  of  confirmation  to.  [  F.  confirmer, 
fr.  L.  con  and  finnare,  -atum,  to  make  firm,  fr. 
firm  ns,  firm.J  —  Confirm 'er,  n.  —  Confirm'able.  a. 

—  Confirraa'tion,  n.  Act  of  confirming,  Or  estab¬ 
lishing;  that  which  confirms,  convincing  testimony; 
ratification.  (Eccl.)  A  rite  in  Episcopal  churches 
by  which  one  baptized  is  admitted  to  the  full  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  church.  —  Confirm'ative,  -tiv,  a.  Iluv- 
ing  power  to  confirm.  —  Confirm 'atory,  -to-rY,  a. 
Serving  to  confirm  ;  corroborative  ;  pert,  to  the  rite 
of  confirmation. 

Confiscate,  kon'fis-kat  or  kon-fis'kat,  v.  t.  To  appro¬ 
priate,  as  a  penalty,  to  public  use.  —  a.  Appropri¬ 
ated,  etc.  [L.  confiscare,  - catum ,  to  confiscate.fr.  con 
and  fiscus,  basket,  purse,  treasury.]  —  Confls'cable, 
a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  ;  liable  to  forfeiture  — 
Confisca'tion,  n.  Act  of  appropriating,  as  a  penalty, 
to  the  public  use.  —  Con'fiscator,  re.  One  who,  etc. 

—  Confis'catory,  -to-rY,  a.  Consigning  to,  or  pro¬ 
moting,  etc. 

Conflagration,  kon-fla-gra'shun,  n.  A  great  fire.  [F., 
fr.  L.  con  and  fiagrare, -(/ration,  to  burn.] 

Conflict,  kon'flikt,  n.  Violent  collision  ;  a  striving 
to  oppose  or  overcome  ;  the  last  struggle  of  life  ; 
pang  ;  agony.  —  Conflict',  v.  i.  To  strike  or  dash 
together,  meet  in  collision,  struggle,  strive,  battle. 
[L.  con  and  fligere,  flictwn ,  to  strike;  s.  rt.  blow.]  — 
Conflict'ive,  -iv,  a.  Tending  to  conflict. 

Confluence,  kon'flu-ens,  n.  The  meeting  or  junction 
of  streams  :  place  of  meeting  ;  running  together  of 
people  ;  crowd;  multitude.  [L.  con  and  fiuerc.fiws- 
um,  to  flow.]  —  Con'fluent,  a.  Flowing  together; 
running  one  into  another  ;  meeting  in  a  common 
current  or  basin.  (Hot.)  United  at  the  base. — re. 
A  small  stream  flowing  into  a  large  one  ;  place  of 
meeting  of  streams,  etc.  —  Con'flux,  re.  A  flowing 
together  of  currents;  assemblage;  concourse. 

Conform,  kon-l'6rm',  r.  t.  [-formed  (-ffirmd'),  -form¬ 
ing.]  To  shape  in  accordance  with,  make  alike, 
bring  into  harmony  or  agreement  with. —  v.  i.  To 
conduct  in  accordance,  comply,  yield,  render  obe¬ 
dience.  (Eng.  Eccl.  Hist.)  To  he  a  conformist.  [F. 
conformer,  fr.  L.  core  and  formare,  -niatum,  to  fash¬ 
ion,  fr.  forma,  form.]  — Conform'er,  re.  —  Conform'- 
able,  a.  Corresponding  in  form,  shape,  opinions, 
etc.  ;  similar  ;  like  ;  in  proper  form  ;  disposed  to 
compliance;  submissive.  (Geo!.)  Parallel,  or  nearly 
so.  —  Conform'ableness,  -abil'ity,  re.  State  of  being, 
etc.  (Geol.)  Parallelism  or  Cwo  sets  of  strata  in 
contact.  —  Conform'ably,  adr.  With,  or  in,  con¬ 
formity.  —  Conform'ate,  a.  Having  the  same  form. 

—  Conforma'tion,  re.  Act  of.  or  state  of  being,  etc. ; 
agreement ;  harmony  ;  structure  of  a  body  ;  form  ; 
make.  —  Conform'isi,  re.  One  who  complies  with 
the  worship  of  the  •hurch  of  England.  —  Conform'- 
ity,  -Y-tY,  re.  Correspondence  in  character,  etc.  ; 
congruitv.  (Eng.  Eccl.  Hist.)  Compliance  with  the 
usages  of  the  established  church. 

Confound,  kon-fownd',  v.  t.  To  mingle  and  blend, 
so  as  to  be  indistinguishable  ;  to  throw  into  confu¬ 
sion  ;  to  abash,  dismay,  defeat,  ruin,  intermingle. 
[F.  confondre,  fr.  I>.  core  and  fundere,  fusum,  to 
pour.]  —  Confound'er,  re.  —  Confound'ed.p.  a.  Con¬ 
fused;  perplexed;  very  great;  enormous;  abomina¬ 
ble.  —  Confound'edly,  adv.  Enormously,  greatly. 
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Confraternity,  kon-fra-ter'nY-tY,  n.  A  brotherhood. 
[F.  confraternity ,  fr.  L .con  and  fraternitas,  brother¬ 
hood,  fr.  f rater ,  brother.]  —  Confrere,  koNf  rar,  n. 
An  associate.  [F.  :  F.  frere  =  L.  ./rater.] 

Confront,  kon-frunt',  v.  t.  To  stand  facing,  or  in  front 
of;  to  face;  to  stand  in  direct  opposition  to,  oppose; 
to  set  together  for  comparison,  compare.  [F.  con- 
fronter ,  fr.  front,  L .from,  frontis,  forehead,  front.] 
' —  Confronter,  n.  —  Confrontation,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 
Confucianism,  kon-fu'shan-izm,  n.  The  doctrine  of 
Confucius,  founder  of  the  ethical  system  of  China. 
Confuse,  kon-fuz',  v.  t.  [-fused  (-fuz'd'),  -fusing.]  To 
jumble  together,  render  indistinct  or  obscure,  dis¬ 
order,  abash,  disconcert,  perplex,  distract.  [Same 
as  confound  ;  L.  con  and  funder  e,  fasum,  to  pour.] — 
Confus'edly,  -ed-lY,  adv.  —  Confus'edness,  n.  —  Con¬ 
fusion,  -fir  zhu.11,  n.  State  of  being  mixed  or  blend¬ 
ed  so  as  to  produce  indistinctness  or  error  ;  loss  of 
self-possession  :  shame  ;  overthrow  ;  defeat  ;  ruin. 
Confute,  kon-fut',  v.  t.  To  put  to  silence;  to  prove  to 
be  false  or  defective,  disprove,  set  aside,  oppugn.  [F. 
confuter,  to  confute,  fr.  L.  confutare,  -tatum,  to  cool 
(by  mixing  cold  water  with  hot),  to  damp,  allay,  fr. 
con  and  rt.  of  funderc,  to  pour.]  —  Confut'er,  n. — 
Confut'able,  a.  —  Confut'ant,  n.  One  who  confutes 
or  tries  to,  etc.  —  Confutation,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 
Conge,  koN'zha  or  kon'je,  n.  Act  of  taking  leave; 
parting  ceremony;  a  bow  or  courtesy.  (Arch.)  A 
moldi’ng  in  form  of  a  quarter  round;  a  cavetto  ; 
apophygee.  See  Molding.  —  v.i.  [cono/Sed  (-zhad 
or  -jeil),  cong£ing.]  To  take  leave  with  civilities; 
to  bow  or  courtesy.  [F.,  leave,  license,  dismission, 
fr.  LL.  comiatus,  leave,  corrup.  of  L.  commeatus ,  a 
traveling  together,  leave  of  absence,  furlough,  fr. 
con  and  meare,  -atum,  to  go_,  pass.]  —  Conge  dYlire, 
kox-zhad-ler'  or  kon^a-da-ler'.  The  king’s  license 
to  choose  a  bishop.  [F.,  leave  to  choosy.] 

Congeal,  kon-jel',  v.  t.  [congealed  (-jeld'),  -deal¬ 
ing.]  To  freeze,  stiffen  with  cold,  or  from  terror. — 
V.  i.  To  grow  hard  or  stiff.  [OF.  congeler,  fr.  L.  con 
and  gelare,  -atum,  to  freeze,  fr.  gelu,  cold.]  —  Con- 
geal'able,  a.  —  Congeal'ment,  n.  Act  or  process  of 
congealing  ;  mass  congealed  ;  concretion.  —  Con¬ 
gelation,  -je-la'shun,  n.  Process  or  act,  or  state  of 
being,  etc.  ;  thing  congealed  ;  congealment. 
Congener,  kon'je-ngr,  n.  A  thing  of  the  same  genus, 
or  allied  in  kind.  [L.,  fr.  con  and  genus,  kin.] 
Congenial,  kon-jen'yal,  a.  Partaking  of  the  same 
feeling;  kindred;  sympathetic.  [L.  con  and  genmlis, 
genial,  q.  v.]  —  Cohge'nlalness,  -nial'ity,  n.  —  Con- 
gen'ite,  -jen'Tt,  -ital,  a.  Of  the  same  birth;  begot¬ 
ten  together;  dating  from  birth.  [L.  con  and  gignerc, 
genitum,  to  produce.]  —  Congen'itally,  adv. 

Conger,  kon'ger,  Con'ger-eel,  -el,  n.  A  large  species  of 
sea-eel.  [L.;  Gr.  gonggros.) 

Congeries,  kon-je'rY-ez,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  collection 
of  particles  into  one  mass ;  a  heap  ;  combination. 
[L.,  a  heap,  fr.  congerere.  See  Congest.] 

Congest,  kon-jest',  v.  t.  To  collect  into  a  mass  or  ag¬ 
gregate.  [L.  con  and  gererere,  gestum,  to  bring, 
carry.]  —  Congestion,  -jes'chun,  n.  (Med.)  An  un¬ 
natural  accumulation  of  blood  in  any  part  of  the 
body.  —  Congest'ive,  -iv,  n.  Indicating,  or  attend¬ 
ed  by,  accumulation  of  blood. 

Conglaciation,  kon-gla'shY-a'shun,  n.  Act  of  chan¬ 
ging  into  ice;  congelation.  [L.  conglaciare,  -atum, 
to  freeze,  fr.  con  and  glades,  ice.] 

Conglobe,  kon-glob',  v.  t.  [-globed  C-globd'),  -glob¬ 
ing.]  To  gather  into  a  ball.  [L.  conglokare,  -batum, 
fr.  con  and  globus,  a  globe.]  —  Conglobation,  n.  Act 
of,  etc.  ;  a  round  body.  —  Conglo'bate,  -bat,  a. 
Formed  or  gathered  into  a  ball. — v.  t.  Same  as 
Conglobe.  —  Conglo'bately,  adv.  In  a  round  form. 
-  Conglobulate,  -glOb'u-lat,  v.  i.  To  gather  into  a 
globule.  [L.  globulus,  dim.  of  y/o'iws.] 

Conglomerate,  kon-glom'Sr-at,  a:  Gathered  together 
in  amass:  collected.  (Dot.)  Closely  clustered  to¬ 
gether.  (Geol.)  Composed  of  stones,  pebbles,  etc.; 
cemented  together.  —  v.t.  To  gather -into  a  round 
body. — n.  Collection;  accumulation.  (Geol.)  A 
rock,  composed  of  pebbles,  cemented  by  mineral 
substance.  [L.  conglomerare,  -atum,  to  wind  into  a 
ball  or  clew,  neap  together,  fr.  con  and  glomus  (s.  rt. 
gtobw),  clew  of  thread,  ball.]  —  Conglomeration, 
n.  A  gathering  into,  etc.;  accumulation. 
Conglutinate,  kon-glutY-nat,  v.  t.  To  glue  together; 
unite  by  some  tenacious  substance.  —  v.  i.  To  coa¬ 
lesce. —  a.  Glued  together  in  one  mass.  [L.  con  and 
glutinare,  -atum,  to  glue,  fr.  gluten,  glue.]  —  Con- 
lu'tination,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  junction;  union. — 
onglutinative,  -tiv,  a.  Uniting  by  glue,  etc. — 


Conglutinant,  a.  Serving  to  unite  ;  healing.  —  n. 
(Med.)  A  medicine  that  promotes  the  closing  and 
healing  of  wounds. 

Congo,  kon'go,  Con'gou,  -goo,  n.  A  black  tea,  a  su¬ 
perior  quality  of  Bohea.  [Chin,  kung-foo,  labor.] 

Congratulate,  kon-grat'u-lat,  v.  t.  To  wish  joy  to  on 
some  happy  event;  to  felicitate.  [L.  con  and  gratu- 
lari,  -lotus,  to  wish  joy,  fr.  giatus,  pleasing.]  —  Con- 
grat'ulant,  a.  Rejoicing  in  participation.  —  Corn 
gratula'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Congrat'ulator,  n.  — 
Congratulatory,  a.  _Expressive  of,  etc. 

Congregate,  kon'gre-gat,  v.  t.  To  collect  into  an  as¬ 
semblage.—  v.  i.  To  come  together;  assemble;  meet. 
[L.  con  and  gregare,  -gatum,  to  collect  in  flocks,  fr. 
grex,  a  flock.]  — Congregation,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  col¬ 
lection  of  separate  things;  assembly  of  persons,  esp. 
a  religious  assembly.  —  Congregational,  a.  Pert,  to 
a  congregation,  to  the  system  of  Congregationalism, 
or,  esp.,  to  that  of  the  associated  evangelical  Trini¬ 
tarian  Congregational  churches;  independent.—  Con¬ 
gregationalism,  -izm,  n.  A  system  of  church  gov¬ 
ernment  which  vests  ecclesiastical  power  in  each 
local  church,  as  a  self-governing  body;  independ¬ 
ency.  —  Congregationalist,  n. 

Congress,  korr  gres,  n.  A  meeting  of  individuals;  esp. 
of  two  persons  of  opposite  sexes  for  sexual  inter¬ 
course;  an  assembly,  as  of  deputies,  envoys,  or  com¬ 
missioners;  the  assembly  of  senators  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  nation,  esp.  of  a  republic;  convention;  con¬ 
vocation;  synod;  council;  diet.  [L.  congredi, -gressus, 
to  meet  together,  fr.  con  and  gradi,  to  go,  fr.  gradus, 
a  step.]  — Congressional,  -gresh'un-al,  a.  Pert,  to, 
etc.  —  Congrestive,  -siv,  a.  Encountering;  coming 
together.  —  Con'gress-man,  n, ;  pi.  -men.  A  member 
of  the  U.  S.  Congress. 

Congruence,  kon'groo-ens,  n.  Suitableness  of  one 
thing  to  another;  agreement;  consistency.  [L.  con- 
gruere,  to  agree  together,  accord,  congruus,  suitable.] 
—  Con'gruent,  a.  Possessing,  etc.—  Congru'ity,  -Y-tY, 
w.  Quality  of  being,  etc.;  fitness;  harmony.  —  Con'- 
gruous,  a.  Having  congruity;  pertinent;  appropri¬ 
ate.  —  Con'gruously,  adv. 

Conic,  Coniferous,  etc.  See  under  Cone. 

Conium,  ko'nY-um,  n.  (Dot.)  An  umbelliferous  plant, 
poison  hemlock.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  l  one  ion.]  —  Co'nia, 
-nY-a,  Co'nine,  -nin,  n.  An  alkaloid  obtained  by  dis¬ 
tillation  of  hemlock  with  potash-lye,  intensely  poi¬ 
sonous,  paralyzing  the  motor  nerves. 

Conjecture,  kon-jek'chur,  n.  Formation  of  an  opin¬ 
ion  on  presumptive  evidence;  surmise.  — v.  t.  and  t. 
1-TURED  (-churd),  -Turing.]  To  infer  on  slight  evi¬ 
dence,  surmise,  suspect,  guess.  [F. ;  L.  conjectura, 
a  guess,  fr.  conjicere,  to  cast  together,  fr.  con  and 
jacere,  to  throw.]  —  Cmjec'turer,  n.  —  Conjee  tur- 
able,  a.  —  Conjectural,  a.  Depending  on,  etc.  — 
Conjecturally,  adv. 

Conjoin,  kon-join',  v.  t.  [-joined  (-joind-j,  -joining.] 
To  join  together,  associate,  connect.  —  v.  i.  To 
unite,  join,  league.  [F.  conjoindre,  fr.  L.  con  and 
jungere,  junction,  to  join,  q.  v.]  —  Conjoint',  a. 
United;  associated.  [F.]  —  Conjoint'ly,  adv. 

Conjugal,  kon'ju-gal,  -ju'gial,  -jt-al,  a.  Belonging  to 
the  marriage  state:  matrimonial;  connubial;  nuptial. 
[F.  conjugal,  L.  conjugates,  conjugialis,  pert,  to  mar¬ 
riage,  fr.  conjugium ,  marriage,  conjugare,  -gatum,  to 
unite,  fr.  con  and  jugum,  a  yoke;  s.  rt.  join,  yoke.'] — 
Conjugally,  adv.  —  Conjugality,  n.  Marriage  state. 

Conjugate,  kon'ju-gat,  v.t.  (Gram.)  To  inflect,  as 
verbs.  — n.  A  word  agreeing  in  derivation  with  an¬ 
other. —  a.  United  in  pairs;  yoked  together.  (Gram.) 
Agreeing  in  derivation  with  other  words.  [I..  conju¬ 
gare.  See  Conjugal.]—  Conjugate  diameter.  (Geom.) 
A  diameter  parallel  to  a  tangent  at  the  vertex  of  the 
primitive  diameter.  —  Conjugation,  n.  (  Gram.)  Act 
of  inflecting,  as  a  verb;  a  sclieme  exhibiting  ail  the 
parts  of  a  verb;  aclass  of  verbs  inflected  in  the  same 
manner  through  their  various  forms. 

Conjunct,  kon-junkt',  a.  United;  conjoined;  concur¬ 
rent.  [L.  con  and  jungere,  junction,  to  join.]  —  Con¬ 
junction,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  (Astron.) 
Meeting  of  two  or  more  stars  or  planets  in  the  same 
degree  of  the  zodiac.  (Gram.)  A  connective  or  con¬ 
necting  word.—  Conjunctive,  -tiv,  a.  Closely  united; 
serving  to  unite.  (Gram.)  Following  or  introduced 
by  a  conjunction:  contingent.—  Conjunctively,  Con- 
junct'ly,  a<lv. —  Conjuncture,  -junk'chur,  n.  Act  of, 
or  state  of  being,  etc.;  connection;  combination;  an 
occasion  or  crisis  as  the  effect  of  the  combination  or 
concurrence  of  circumstances.  —  Conjunctiva,  -tl- 
va,  n.  (Anat.)  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
eye-ball  and  inner  surface  of  the  lids.  |  L.] 
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Conjure,  kon-joor',  v.  t.  [-jured  (-joord'),  -juring.] 
To  call  on  or  summon  solemnly,  adjure.  [F.  con¬ 
jurer,  to  adjure,  also,  to  conjure  or  exorcise  a  spirit, 
fr.  L.  con  and  jurare,  -atum,  to  swear.  See  Jury.]  — 
Conjur'er,  —  Conjure,  kun'jSr,  v.  t.  To  affect, 
produce,  excite,  etc.,  as  if  by  magic,  or  by  supernat¬ 
ural  power;  10  enchant,  charm,  bewitch.  —  r.i.  To 
practice  magical  arts.  —  Con'jurer,  n.  One  who  con¬ 
jures,  or  practices  magic  or  legerdemain.  —  Conju- 
ra'tion,  n.  Earnest  or  solemn  entreaty;  practice  of 
magic  arts;  incantation. 

Connate,  kon'nat  or  kon-nat',  a.  Born  with  another; 
existing  from  birth.  ( Bot.)  United 
in  origin;  united  into  one  body. 

[L.  connatus.  See  Cognate.]  — 

Connas'cence,  -nas'sens,  -cency. 

-sen-sT,  n.  The  common  birth  of 
two  or  more  at  the  same  time;  a 
being  produced  with  another  ; 
act  of  growing  together,  or  at  the 
same  time.—  Connas'cent,  a.  Pro¬ 
duced  at  the  same  time.  —  Con¬ 
natural,  kon-nach'Cr-ral,  a.  Connected  by  nature; 
inborn;  inherent;  participating  of  the  same  nature. 
[OF.  connatural,  fr.  L.  naturcilis,  natural.]  —  Con- 
nat'ural'ity,  n.  State  of  being,  etc. 

Connect,  kon-nekt',  v.  t.  To  knit  or  fasten  together; 
to  establish  association  between.  — v.  i.  To  Become 
joined  or  coherent;  to  have  close  relation.  [L.  con 
and  nectere,  ne.ni in,  to  bind,  knit,  join,  Skr.  nah,  to 
bind.]  —  Connect 'edly,  ad v.  —  Connection,  -nek'- 
shun,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  persons  or 
things  connected  together;  continuity;  junction;  de¬ 
pendence;  relationship.  —  Connective,  -iv,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  power  to  connect. — n.  (Grain.)  A  word  that 
connects  other  words  or  sentences;  a  conjunction.— 
Connect'ively,  adv.  —  Connect'or,  -5 r,  n.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  etc.;  esp.  a  flexible  tube  connecting 
glass  tubes  in  pneumatic  experiments.— Connexion, 
Connex'ive.  Same  as  Connection,  Connective. 

Connive,  kon-nlv',  v.  i.  [-nived  (-nlvd'),  -niving.] 
To  close  the  eyes  upon,  wink  at,  forbear  to  see.  [F. 
connirer,  L.  connivere,  to  close  the  eyes,  overlook, 
fr.  con  and  rt.  of  nictare,  to  wink.]  —  Conniv'ance, 
n.  Voluntary  oversight;  collusion.  —  Conniv'ent^  a. 
Forbearing  to  see  ;  designedly  inattentive.  (Liat. 
Hist.)  Brought  close  together.  —  Conniv'er,  n. 

Connoisseur,  kon-is-s6r',  n.  A  critical  judge  or  master 
of  any  art,  esp.  of  painting,  music,  and  sculpture. 
[OF.,fr.  connoistre,  to  know,  fr.  L.  con  and  gnoscere, 
to  know.j  —  Connoisseur'ship,  n.  Skill  of,  etc. 

Connote,  kon-not',  v.  t.  To  make  known  together 
with,  imply,  denote  or  designate,  include.  [L.  con 
and  notare ,  to  mark,  fr.  nota,  mark,  note.] — Con- 
no'tatlve,  -tiv,  n.  Implying  something  additional. 
(Log.)  Implying  an  attribute;  attributive.  —  Conno- 
tati've  term.  One  denoting  a  subject  and  implying 
an  attribute. 

Connubial,  kon-nu'bf-al,  a.  Pert,  to  marriage  or  the 
marriage  state;  conjugal;  nuptial.  [L .  connubium, 
marriage,  fr.  con  and  nuberc,  to  veil,  marry.] 

Connumeration,  kon-nu'mer-a'shun,  n.  A  reckoning 
together.  [L.  con  and  numerare,  to  number.] 

Conoid,  etc.  See  under  Cone. 

Conquer,  korj'k5r,  v.  t.  [-quered  (-kgrd),  -quering.] 
To  acquire  by  force  ;  to  subdue,  vanquish,  sur¬ 
mount,  master. —  a.  i.  To  gain  the  victory;  over¬ 
come,  prevail.  [OF.  conquerre,  fr.  L.  con  and  quse- 
rere,  -situm,  to  seek.  See  Quest,  Query.]  —  Con¬ 
querable,  a.  —  Con'queror,  -Sr,  n.  —  Conquest,  kog'- 
kwest,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  thing  conquered.  (Feudal 
Law.)  Acquisition  of  property  otherwise  than  by 
inheritance.  [F.] 

Consanguineous,  kon-sari-gwin'e-us,  a.  Of  the  same 
olood;  related  by  birth.  [L.  con  and  sanguineus,  of 
blood,  fr.  sanguis,  blood.]  —  Consanguinity,  -T-tl,  n. 
Relationship  by  blood  or  birth. 

Conscience,  kon'shens,  n.  The  faculty  which  decides' 
•on  the  lawfulness  of  our  actions  and  affections; 
moral  faculty;  moral  sense;  the  estimate  or  deter¬ 
mination  of  conscience;  real  sentiment;  truth;  jus¬ 
tice;  honesty;  reasonableness.  [F.;  L.  conscientia, 
fr.  con  and  scientia,  knowledge,  fr.  scire,  to  know. 
See  Science.]  —  Conscience  clause.  An  article  in  a 
law,  etc.,  exempting  from  certain  of  its  provisions 
persons  who  cannot  conscientiously  obey  them. — 
Con'scienceless,  a.  Having  no  conscience.  —  Con¬ 
scientious,  -shT-en'shus,  a.  Governed  by  strict  re¬ 
gard  to  the  dictates  of  conscience;  scrupulous;  just; 
upright.  —  Conscientiously,  adv.  —  Conscientious¬ 
ness,  n.  —  Con'scionable,  -shun-a-bl,  a.  Governed 


by  or  according  to  conscience  ;  reasonable  ;  just. 
[=  conscience-able.]  —  Con'scious,  -shus,  a.  Possess¬ 
ing  the  faculty  of  knowing  one’s  thoughts  or  men¬ 
tal  operations;  capable  of  perceiving  sounds,  acts,  or 
sensations;  made  the  object  of  consciousness;  aware; 
apprised;  sensible.  [L.  conscius,  fr.  con  sc  ire.]  —  Con'- 
sciously,  adv.  Knowingly.  —  Con'sciousness,  n. 
Knowledge  of  what  passes  in  one’s  own  mind;  im¬ 
mediate  knowledge  of  any  object;  state  in  which 
one  knows  what  is  passing  around  one. 

Conscript,  kon'skript,  a.  Enrolled;  written;  regis. 
tered.  —  n.  One  taken  by  lot,  to  serve  as  a  soldier  or 
sailor.  —  Conscript',  v.  t.  To  enroll,  by  compulsion, 
for  military  service.  [L.  con  and  scribere,  scrijitum, 
to  write.]  —  Conscript  fathers.  The  senators  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome.  —  Conscrip'tion,  n.  A  registering;  an 
enrollinent  of  those  liable  to  be  drafted  for  military 
or  naval  service. 

Consecrate,  kon'se-krat,  v.  t.  To  make,  or  declare  to 
be  sacred;  to  appropriate  to  sacred  uses;  to  enroll 
amortg  the  gods  or  saints,  apotheosize,  canonize;  to 
render  venerable,  dignify.  —  a.  Consecrated;  de¬ 
voted;  sacred.  [L.  consecrarc,  -cratum,  fr.  con  and 
sacrare,  to  consecrate,  fr.  sacer,  sacred.]  —  Conse- 
cra'tion,  n.  Act  or  ceremony  of  consecrating;  ded¬ 
ication;  canonization;  apotheosis. —  Con'secrator, n. 

Consecution,  kon-se-ku'sliun,  n.  A  sequel;  train  of 
consequences;  series  of  things  that  follow  one  an¬ 
other.  [L.  con  and  sequi,  secutus,  to  follow.]  —  Con- 
sec'utive,  -u-tiv,  a.  Following  in  a  train;  uninter¬ 
rupted  in  succession;  following  as  a  consequence  or 
result.  ( Mus .)  Following  in  the  same  order.  —  Con- 
sec'utively,  adv.—  Con'sequence,  -se-kwens,  n.  That 
which  flows  out  of,  and  follows,  something  on  which 
it  depends.  (Log.)  A  conclusion  which  results  from 
reason  or  argument;  inference;  deduction;  connec¬ 
tion  of  cause  and  effect.  [L.  eonsequens,  p.  pr.  of 
consequi.)  —  Inconsequence.  Hence;  for  this  cause. 

—  In  c.  of.  By  reason  of;  as  the  effect  of.  —  Ofc.  Of 
importance,  value,  or  influence. —  Con'sequent,  a. 
Following  as  a  result  or  inference.  (Log.)  Follow¬ 
ing  by  necessary  inference,  or  rational  deduction. — 
n.  That  which  follows,  etc.  (Log.)  A  conclusion 
or  inference.  (Math.)  The  second  term  of  a  ratio. 

—  Con'sequently,  adv.—  Consequential,  -kwen'shal, 
a.  Following,  etc.;  assuming  an  air  of  consequence; 
pompous.  —  Consequen'tially,  adv.  With  just  de¬ 
duction  of  consequences;  logically;  by  -consequence; 
in  a  regular  series;  with  assumed  importance. 

Consensus,  kon-sen'sus,  n.  Agreement;  accord.  [L., 
fr.  con  and  n.p.  of  senttre,  sensum,  to  feel.  See  Sense.] 

—  Consent',  n.  Agreement  in  opinion  or  sentiment; 
correspondence  in  parts,  qualities,  or  operations; 
voluntary  accordance  with  what  is  done  or  proposed 
by  another;  accord;  concurrence;  free-will.  —  v.i. 
To  agree  in  opinion  or  sentiment;  to  yield  to  guid¬ 
ance,  persuasion,  or  necessity;  to  give  assent,  ac¬ 
cede,  comply,  permit,  acquiesce.  —  Consent'er,  n. — 
Consentaneous,  -ne-us,  a.  Consistent;  agreeable  or 
accordant;  suitable.—  Consenta'neously, adv. —  Con- 
senta'neousness,  n.  —  Consentient,  -sen'shent,  a. 
Agreeing  in  mind;  accordant  in  opinion. 

Conserve,  kon-sSrv',  v.  t.  [-served  (-servd'),  -serv¬ 
ing.]  To  save,  preserve,  protect;  to  prepare  with 
sugar,  etc.,  for  preservation,  as  fruits,  etc.—  n.  Any¬ 
thing  conserved,  esp.  a  sweetmeat,  of  fruit,  etc., 
prepared  with  sugar.  [F.  conserver,  to  preserve,  fr. 
L.  con  and  serrare,  -atum,  to  keep,  serve.  See 
Serve.]  —  Conserv'er,  n.  —  Conserv'able,  a.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being,  etc.—  Conserv'ant,  a.  Preserving  from 
destruction  or  decay.  —  Conserv'ancy,  -sT,  Conser- 
va'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Conserv'ative,  -tiv,  a. 
Preservative;  disposed  to  maintain  existing  institu¬ 
tions.  —  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  preserves  from 
ruin,  injury,  or  radical  change;  one  who  desires  to 
maintain  existing  institutions  and  customs.  —  Con- 
serv'atism,  -tizm,  n.  Disposition  or  tendency  to 
preserve  what  is  established;  opposition  to  change. 

—  Conservator,  kon-sgr-va'teror  kon'-,  n.  Onewno 
preserves  from  injury,  violation,  or  innovation. — 
Conserv'atory,  -to-rT,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  pre¬ 
serving  from  loss,  decay,  or  injury.  — n.  A  place  for 
preserving  things,  esp.  a  greenhouse  for  plants;  that 
which  preserves  from  injury;  a  public  place  of  in¬ 
struction  in  learning  or  art. 

Consider,  kon-sid'er,  v.  t.  [-sidered  (-sid'Srd),  -br¬ 
ing.]  To  think  on  with  care,  fix  the  mind  on;  to 
have  regard  to,  take  into  view  or  account;  to  esti¬ 
mate,  think,  view.  —  v.i.  To  think  seriously,  ma¬ 
turely,  or  carefully,  reflect,  deliberate.  [F.  consid- 
erer,  L.  considerare,  -atum,  to  observe,  orig.  to  in¬ 
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spect  the  stars,  fr.  con  and  sidus,  sidcris,  a  star.  See 
Contemplate.]  —  Consid'erer,  n.  —  Considerable, 
a.  Possessing  consequence;  of  some  distinction; 
noteworthy;  respectable;  of  importance  or  value; 
moderately  large.  —  Consid'erableness,  n.  Some  de¬ 
gree  of  importance,  etc.  —  Considerably,  udv.  — 
Consid'erate,  a.  Given  to  consideration  or  sober 
reflection;  mindful  ot  the  rights,  claims,  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  others.  —  Considerately,  adv.  —  Consid'er- 
atoness,  n.  —  Consideration,  n.  Act  of  consider¬ 
ing;  careful  thought;  deliberation;  appreciative  re¬ 
gard  ;  claim  to  notice  ;  some  degree  of  consequence; 
ground  of  opinion;  influence.  (Law.)  The  material 
cause  of  a  contract ;  compensation  ;  equivalent. 

Consign,  kon-sln',  v.  t.  [-shined  (-slnd'),  -signing.] 
To  give,  transferor  deliver,  formally ;  to  commit, 
intrust.  ( Com.)  To  give  into  the  hands  of  an  agent 
for  superintendence,  sale,  etc.  To  assign,  appro¬ 
priate.  [F.  consigner ,  to  consign,  deliver,  L.  consig- 
nare,  to  seal,  attest,  warrant,  fr.  con  and  signare ,  to 
mark,  sign,  fr.  stgnum,  a  mark.  See  Sign.]  —  Cou- 
Bign'er,  n.  —  Consign'ment,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  (Com.) 
Thing  consigned;  goods  sent  to  a  factor  for  sale; 
the  writing  bv  which  a  thing  is  consigned.  —  Con¬ 
signee,  -sT-ne'',  n.  One  to  whom  goods  are  delivered 
in  trust,  for  sale,  etc.;  a  factor.  —  Consign'or,  n. 
One  who  consigns,  esp.  who  consigns  goods  to  an¬ 
other.  —  Consig'natory,  -rt,  n.  A  mint  signer;  one 
who  affixes  his  signature  along  with  others. 

Consist,  kon-sist',  v.  i.  To  be  in  a  fixed  or  permanent 
state;  to  be,  exist,  subsist;  to  be  consistent  or  har¬ 
monious.  [K.  consist er,  L.  consistere,  fr.  con  and  sis- 
iere,  to  stand,  make  to  stand,  fr.  stare,  to  stand.]  — 
To  consist  in.  To  be  constituted  by. —  Toe.  of.  To 
be  composed  or  made  up  of.  —  Consistent,  a.  Pos¬ 
sessing  firmness  or  fixedness;  having  agreement  with 
itself  at  different  times,  or  harmony  among  its  parts; 
accordant;  congruous;  uniform.  —  Consist 'ently, 
adv.  —  Consist'enco,  -ency,  -en-sT,  n.  State  of  being, 
etc.;  a  combination;  firmness;  substantiality. 

Consistory,  kon-sis'to-rT,  n.  A  solemn  assembly  or 
council.  (Eng.  Church.)  The  spiritual  court  of  a 
diocesan  bishop.  (Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  The  college 
of  cardinals  at  Rome.  A  church  tribunal.  [LL.  con- 
sistorium,  assembly,  place  of  assembly,  fr.  consistere. 
See  Consist.]  —  Consisto'rial,-rY-nl,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Consociate,  kon-so'shY-at,  v.  t.  To  associate.  —  v.  i. 
To  form  an  association.  [L.  con  and  socinre,  -atum, 
to  join,  unite,  fr.  socius,  a  companion.]—  Conso'cia'- 
tion,  n.  Intimate  union  ;  alliance  ;  association  ;  a 
union  of  neighboring  churches. 

Console,  kon-sol',  v.  t.  [-soled  (-sold'),  -soling.]  To 
cheer  in  distress,  comfort,  soothe.  [F.  consoler,  fr. 
3,.  con  and  solari,  -atum,  to  solace.]  —  Consol'er,  n. — 
Consol'able,  a.  —  Consola'tion,  n.  Act  of  comfort¬ 
ing  or  state  of  being  comforted;  that  which  com¬ 
forts.—  Consolatory,  -s81'a-to-rT,  a.  Tending  to  com¬ 
fort;  pert,  to  consolation. 

Console,  kon'sOl,  n.  (Arch.)  A  bracket;  a  projecting 
ornament  on  the  keystone  of  an  arch. 

[F.,  fr.  L.  con  and  solidus,  solid.]  — 

Con'sole-table,  n.  A  table  whose 
leaf  is  supported  by  brackets. 

Consolidate,  kon-sol'T-diit,  v.  t.  To 
make  solid,  unite  or  press  together 
into  a  compact  mass;  to  unite,  as  va¬ 
rious  particulars,  into  one  body,  con¬ 
dense,  compress.  —  v.  i.  To  grow  Console, 
firm  and  hard,  unite  and  become  solid.  —  a.  Con¬ 
solidated.  [L.  con  and  sol id  are,  -at  tint,  to  make  solid.] 
—  Consol'ida'tion,  n.  Act  of  consolidating.  (Law.) 
Combination  of  several  actions  into  one.  —  Consol'- 
idative,  -tiv,  a.  Tending  to,  etc.;  healing. —  Consol'- 
idant,  a.  Serving  to,  etc.—  n.  A  medicine  that  unites 
anil  heals  wounded  flesh.  —  Consols,  kon-solz'  or 
kon'solz,  n.  pi.  The  Eng.  fnndedgovernment  secu¬ 
rity,  formed  by  consolidation  of  different  annuities. 

Consomme,  koN-som-ma',  n.  (Cookery.)  A  broth  made 
very  strong  by  boiling.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  consommer,  to 
consummate,  q.  v.] 

Consonant,  lcon'so-nant,  a.  Having  agreement;  con¬ 
gruous;  consistent.  (Mus.)  Harmonizing  togeth¬ 
er ;  accordant.  —  n.  An  articulation  whichis  uttered 
with  a  more  open  sound  called  a  vowel;  a  letter  rep¬ 
resenting  such  articulation.  [F.,  fr.  L.  con  and  so- 
nare,  to  sound.]  —  Consonant'al,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.— 
Con'sonantly,  adv.  In  a  consonant,  consistent,  or 
congruous  manner.  —  Con'sonous,-nus,  a.  Agreeing 
in  sound  ;  symphonious.  —  Con'sonance,  -nancy,  n. 
(Jins.)  A  pleasing  accord  of  sounds  produced  simul¬ 
taneously.  Agreement;  unison;  harmony. 


Consort,  kon'sfirt,  n.  A  companion  or  partner;  esp.  a 
wife  or  husband;  spouse.  [L.  consors,  a  sharer  of 
property  =  brother  or  sister,  later  wife,  neighbor,  fr. 
con  and  sors,  lot,  share.] —  Queen  consort.  The  wife 
of  a  king,  as  disting,  fr.  queen  regnant,  who  rules 
alone,  and  fr.  queen  dowager,  the  widow  of  a  king. 

—  Consort',  v.  i.  To  unite  or  keep  company;  asso¬ 
ciate. —  v.  t.  To  join,  as  in  affection,  company,  etc. 

Conspectus,  kon-spek'tus,  n.  A  general  sketch  or  out¬ 
line  of  a  subject;  synopsis;  epitome.  [L.,  p.  p.  of 
conspicere,  to  see  plainly,  fr.  con  and  specerc,  to 
look  ;  s.  rt.  s/n/.]  —  Conspic'uous,  -u-us,  a.  Obvious 
to  the  eye;  manifest:  noted;  illustrious.  — Conspic¬ 
uously,  W/u.  —  Conspic'uousness,  n. 

Conspire,  kon-splr',  v.  i.  (-sim red  (-splrd'),  -spiring.] 
To  covenant  for  an  evil  purpose,  plot  together;  to 
concur  to  one  end,  agree,  combine,  league. — v.t. 
To  plot,  combine  for,  concur  in.  [F.  conspirer,  L. 
conspirare,  -atum,  fr.  con  and  spirare,  to  blow.  See 
Spirit.]  — Conspir'er,  «.—  Conspiracy, -sptr'a-sY,  n. 
A  combination  of  persons  for  evil:  concurrence  to 
one  event; combination;  plot.— Conspir'ator,-tCr,  n. 

Constable,  kun'sta-bl,  n.  A  high  officer  in  medieval 
monarchical  establishments.  (Law.)  An  officer  of 
the  peace,  bound  to  execute  warrants  of  judicial 
officers.  [OF.  cone  stable,  1,.  comes  stabnlis,  count  of 
the  stable.]— Con'stableship,  n.  Office  of,  etc. — 
Constab'ulary,  -la-rl,  a.  l’ert.  to,  or  consisting  of 
constables.— m.  The  body  of  constables  in  a  district; 
constabulary  force. 

Constant,  kon'stant,  a.  Not  liable  to  change;  stead¬ 
fast;  permanent;  perpetual;  resolute;  firm.  (Math. 
&  Physics.)  Remaining  unchanged  or  invariable.  — 
n.  That  which  is  not  subject  to  change.  (Math.)  A 
Quantity  whose  value  always  remains  the  same  in 
the  same  expression.  [F.,  fr.  L.  con  and  stare,  to 
stand.]  —  Con'stantly,  adv.  —  Con'stancy,  -sT,  n. 
Quality  of  being,  etc. ;  freedom  from  change;  firm¬ 
ness  ot  mind,  esp.  under  sufferings,  in  attachments, 
or  in  enterprise;  stability;  resolution. 

Constellation,  kon-stel-la'shun,  n.  A  group  of  fixed 
stars;  assemblage  of  splendors  or  excellencies.  [F.? 
L.  constellutio,  fr.  con  nnd  Stella,  a  star.] 

Consternation,  kon-stCr-na'shun,  n.  Amazement  or 
terror  that  confounds  the  faculties;  horror;  amaze¬ 
ment.  [F.,  fr.  L.  consternure,  - natum ,  fr.  con  and 
stemere,  to  strew.] 

Constipate,  kon'stT-pat,  v.  t.  To  stop,  ns  a  passage,  by 
filling  it,  nnd  preventing  motion  through  it;  to  ren¬ 
der  costive.  [L.co/i  and  stijiare,  to  cram,  pack.]  — 
Constipa'tion,  n.  Act  of  crowding;  state  of  being 
crowded;  condensation;  costiveness. 

Constitute,  kon'stT-tOt,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  stand,  es¬ 
tablish,  enact;  to  give  formal  existence  to,  compose, 
form  ;  to  appoint,  depute,  or  elect  to  an  office  or 
employment,  [L.  constitnere,  -tutum,  to  cause  to 
stand  together,  establish,  fr.  con  and  statuere,  to  set, 
fr.  stare,  station,  to  stand.]  —  Con'stituter,  «.  —  Con- 
stit'uent,  -u-ent,  a.  Serving  to  form,  etc.  ;  compo¬ 
nent  ;  elemental  ;  having  power  to  elect  or  appoint. 

—  n.  The  person  or  thing  which  establishes,  etc.; 
component  part ;  element ;  one  who  assists  to  ap¬ 
point  or  elect  a  representative  to  an  office.  —  Con¬ 
stitution,  n.  Act  of  constituting ;  formation;  state 
of  being  ;  natural  condition  ;  conformation  ;  prin¬ 
ciples  or  fundamental  laws  which  govern  a  state  or 
other  organized  body  of  men  ;  an  authoritative  or¬ 
dinance,  regulation,  or  enactment.  —  Constitu'- 
tional,  a.  Pert,  to  or  inherent  in  the  constitution  ; 
in  accordance  with,  or  authorized  by,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  a  government  or  society  ;  regulated  by,  de¬ 
pendent  on,  or  secured  by,  etc.  ;  for  the  benefit  of 
the  constitution.  — n.  A  walk  or  other  exercise  for 
health  or  the  constitution.  —  Con'stitu'tional'ity, 
n.  State  of  being  constitutional,  or  inherent  in  the 
natural  frame;  state  of  being  agreeable  to  the  frame 
of  government,  or  authorized  by  its  provisions.  — 
Constitutionally,  adv.  In  accordance  with,  etc.  — 
Constitutive,  -tiv,  a.  Tending,  assisting,  or  having 
power,  to  constitute  or  enact. 

Constrain,  kon-stran',  v.  t.  [-strained  (-strand'), 
-straining.]  To  secure  by  bonds,  bring  into  a  nar¬ 
row  compass,  hold  back  by  force,  urge  with  irresist¬ 
ible  power,  necessitate.  [OF.  constraint! re,  fr.  L. 
con  and  stringere,  strictum,  to  draw  tight.  See 
Strict.]  —  Constrain'er,  n.  —  Constrain'able,  a. — 
Constrain 'edly,  adv.  —  Constraint,  -strant',  n.  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  ;  that  which  constrains 
compulsion  ;  urgency.  —  Constrict',  v.  t.  To  draw 
together  into  a  narrow  compass,  contract,  or  cause 
to  shrink.  —  ConBtrict'ed,  p.  a.  Drawn  together; 
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contracted;  cramped.  ( Bot .)  Compressed  so  as  to 
be  smaller  in  certain  places  than  in  others.  —  Con- 
stric'tion,  n.  Act  of.  or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Con- 
strict'ive,  -iv,  a.  Serving  to  bind.  —  Constrict'or, 
-5r,  n.  That  which,  etc.;  esp.  a  serpent  which  sur¬ 
rounds  its  prey  with  its  folds  and  crushes  it.  — Con- 
Btringe,  -strinj',  v.  t.  [stringed  (-strinjd'),  -strin¬ 
ging.]  To  draw  together,  contract.—  Constrin'gent, 
a.  Having  the  quality  of  contracting. 

Construct,  kon-strukt',  v.  t.  To  put  together  the 
constituent  parts  of  ;  to  devise  and  put  in  an  or¬ 
derly  arrangement.  [L.  const  rue.  re,  -structum,  to 
builcl,  construe  (a  sentence),  fr.  con  and  struere ,  to 
heap  up,  pile.]  —  Con'struct,  «.  Formed  by,  or 
pert,  to,  construction,  interpretation,  or  inference. 
— Constructor,  n.  —  Construction,  n.  Act  of  con¬ 
structing;  act  of  building,  or  of  devising  and  form¬ 
ing  ;  fabrication  ;  composition  ;  manner  of  putting 
together  the  parts  of  anything.  (Gram.)  Syntac¬ 
tical  arrangement.  The  method  of  construing  or 
explaining  a  declaration  or  fact ;  understanding  ; 
interpretation  ;  sense.  —  Construction  of  an  equa¬ 
tion.  (Math.)  The  drawing  of  such  lines  and  fig¬ 
ures  as  will  represent  geometrically  the  quantities 
in  the  equation,  and  their  relations  to  each  other. 
—  Construction®!,  a.  Pert,  to  construction.  —  Con¬ 
structionist,  7i.  One  who  construes  a  writing  or 
public  instrument.  —  Constructive,  -iv,  a.  Having 
ability  to  form  ;  derived  by  interpretation.  —  Con¬ 
structively,  adv.  —  Construct'iveness,  n.  Ten¬ 
dency  to,  etc.  (Phrcn.)  The  faculty  which  leads 
to  the  formation  of  parts  into  a  whole.  See  Phre¬ 
nology.— Construe,  -stroo',  v.  t.  (-STRUED(-strood'), 
-STRUiNG.]  To  exhibit  the  construction  of,  as  of  a 
sentence  or  clause  ;  to  interpret,  translate. 

Constuprate,  kon'stu-prat,  v.  t.  To  violate  the  person 
of,  ravish.  [L.  con  and  stuprare,  - pratum ,  to  ravish, 
fr.  stuprum ,  rape.]  —  Constupra'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Consubstantial,  kon-sub-stan'shal,  a.  Having  the 
same  substance  or  essence.  [L.  con  and  substantia, 
essence,  substance,  fr.  substare,  to  be  present,  exist, 
fr.  sab,  under,  and  stare,  to  stand.]  —  Consubstan'- 
tiate,  -shY-at,  v.  t.  To  unite  in  one  common  sub¬ 
stance  or  nature.  —  Con/substan/tia'tion,  «.  Iden¬ 
tity  of  substance.  (Theol.)  The  actual  presence  of 
the  body  of  Christ  witli  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
Lord’s  supper.  —  Consubstaniialist.  -shal-ist,  n.  A 
believer  in,  etc.  —  Con'BUbstan'tial'ity,  -shY-al'Y-tY, 
n.  Coexistence  in  the  same  substance. 

Consuetude,  kon'swe-tQd,  w.  Habit;  custom;  usage. 
[L.  consuetudo,  fr.  con  and  sucscere ,  suctum,  to  be 
wont.]  — Consuetu'dinary,  -Y-na-rY,  a.  Customary; 
derived  from  usage;  from  time  immemorial. 

Consul,  kon'sul,  n.  One  of  the  2  chief  magistrates 
of  the  Roman  republic,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  ;  one  of  the  3  supreme  magistrates  of  France 
from  l'lfJ  to  1804  ;  an  officer  appointed  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  the  interests  of  its  citizens  abroad. 
L.,  prob.  from  consnlere.  See  Consult.]  —  Con'su- 
ar,  -lary,  -rY,  a.  Pert,  to  a  consul.—  Consulate,  n. 
Office,  jurisdiction,  or  residence,  of,  etc.  —  Con'sul- 
ship,  ii.  Office,  or  term  of  office  of,  etc. 

Consult,  kon-sult',  v.  i.  To  seek  opinion  or  advice, 
take  counsel,  deliberate.  —  v.  t.  To  ask  advice  of  ; 
to  decide  or  to  act  in  favor  of  ;  to  deliberate  upon. 
F.  consulter,  L.  consultare,  -tatum,  freq.  of  consulere, 
o  consult,  consider.]  —  Consult'er,  n.  —  Consulta'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of  consulting  or  deliberating  ;  a  meet¬ 
ing,  esp.  of  lawyers  or  of  doctors,  to  consult. —  Con- 
Bult'ary,  -atory,  -a-to-rY,  a.  Formed  by,  or  result¬ 
ing  from,  etc.  ;  advisory. 

Consume,  kon-sum',  v.  t.  f-suMEn  (-sOmd'),  -sum- 
1NG. ]  To  destroy,  as  by  decomposition,  dissipation, 
waste,  or  fire  ;  to  swallow  up,  absorb,  dissipate.  — 
v.  i.  To  wraste  away  slowly.  [L.  con  and  sumere, 
sumption,  to  take,  fr.  sub,  under,  up,  and  emere,  to 
buy.]  —  Consum'er,  n.  —  Consum'able,  a. —  Con- 
sump'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  (Med.) 
A  gradual  decay  or  diminution  of  the  body  ;  esp.  a 
disease  seated  in  the  lungs,  attended  wTith  hectic 
fever,  cough,  etc.  —  Consumptive,  -tiv,  a.  Having 
the  quality  of  consuming ;  destructive  ;  affected 
with,  or  inclined  to,  consumption.  —  Consump'- 
tively,  adv.  —  Consump'tiveness,  n. 

Consummate,  kon 'sum-mat  or  -sum'mSt,  v.  t.  To 
bring  to  completion,  raise  to  the  highest  point  or 
degree,  perfect,  achieve.—  Consum'mate,  a.  Carried 
to  the  utmost  extent ;  complete  ;  perfect.  [L.  con- 
summare,  -matuin,  fr.  con  and  summa,  a  sum.]  — Con- 
sum'mately,  adv.—  Consummation,  n.  Act  of,  etc.; 
completion  ;  close  ;  perfection. 
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Contact,  kon'takt,  n.  A  close  union  of  bodies ;  a 
touching  or  meeting.  [L.  contingere,  -tactvun,  to 
touch  closely,  fr.  con  and  tangere,  to  touch.  See 
Tact,  Tangent.]  —  Contagion, -ta'jun,  n.  (Med.) 
Transmission  of  disease  from  one  person  to  another, 
by  contact;  a  medium  or  agency  to  transmit  disease; 
pestilential  influence  ;  act  or  means  of  propagating 
influence  or  effect.  —  Conta'gious.  -jus,  a.  (Med.) 
Communicable  by  contact  or  approach  ;  infectious; 
catching.  Containing  or  generating  contagion  ;  pes¬ 
tilential  ;  communicable  from  one  to  another.  — 
Conta'giously,  adv.  —  Conta'giousness,  n.  —  Con- 
ta'gionist,  n.  One  who  believes  in  the  contagious¬ 
ness  of  certain  diseases.  —  Conta'gium,  -jY-um,  n. 
Contraction  of  disease  by  contact  with,  or  by  in¬ 
halation  of  germs  from, 'a  diseased  person.  — 'Con- 
tig'uous,  -u-us,  a.  In  contnct  ;  near;  adjoining. — • 
Contig'uously,  adv.  —  Contig'uousness,  -tigu'ity.  n. 
State  of  being,  etc.  —  Contin'gent,  -jent,  a.  Liable, 
but  not  certain  to  occur  ;  dependent  on  what  is  un¬ 
known  ;  incidental ;  casual.  (Law.)  Dependent 
for  effect  on  something  that  may  or  may  not  occur. 

—  n.  A  contingency  ;  what  falls  to  one  in  an  ap¬ 
portionment  ;  quota  ;  proportion.  —  Contin'gently, 
adv.  —  Contin'gence,  -gency,  n.  Quality  of  being, 
etc.:  possibility;  casualty;  chance. 

Contain,  kon-tah',  r.  t.  [-tained  (-tand'), -taining,] 
To  hold  within  fixed  limits,  comprehend,  comprise; 
to  be  able  to  hold,  inclose. — v.  i.  To  live  incon¬ 
tinence  or  chastity.  (OF.  contenir,  L.  rontiuere, 
-tentum,  fr.  con  and  tencre,  to  hold.] —  Contain'er,  n. 

—  Contain'able,  a. —  Content',  a.  Having  the  de¬ 
sires  limited  by  present  enjoyment ;  satisfied  ;  at 
rest.  —  v.  i.  To  satisfy  the  mind  of,  appease,  please, 
gratify.  —  n.  Satisfaction  ;  moderate  happiness  ; 
that  which  contents.  —  Con'tent  or  Content',  «., 
gen.  in  pi.  That  which  is  contained;  power  of  con¬ 
taining  ;  capacity.  —  Content'ed,  a.  Content;  satis¬ 
fied.  —  Content'edly,  adv.  —  Content'edness,  n.  — 
Content'ment,  n.  Satisfaction  of  mind;  acquies¬ 
cence  ;  that  which  affords  satisfaction  ;  gratifica¬ 
tion.  —  Con'tinent,  n.  (Geog.)  One  of  the  large 
bodies  of  land  on  the  globe.  The  main  land  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  ns  disting,  fr.  the  islands,  esp.  fr.  England.  — 
a.  Restraining  the  indulgence  of  desires  or  pas¬ 
sions,  esp.  as  to  sexual  intercourse;  temperate: 
chaste.  —  Con'tinehce,  -nency,  n.  Voluntary  re¬ 
straint  of  one’s  desires.  — Con'tinently,  adv.  —  Con- 
tinent'al,  a.  Pert,  to  a  continent,  esp.  to  Europe 
ns  disting,  fr.  England,  or  to  the  Amer.  colonies 
during  the  Revolution. 

Contaminate,  kon-tam'Y-n8t,  v.  t.  To  soil,  stain,  or 
corrupt  by  defiling  contact ;  to  pollute,  defile,  taint. 

—  a.  Having  defilement;  corrupt.  (L.  contaminare, 
-nation,  fr.  contamtn,  contagion,  fr.  con  and  tangerc, 
to  touch.  See  Contact.]  —  Contam'inable,  a.— 
ContanTina'tion ,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  pollution;  taint. 

Contemn,  kon-tem',  v.  t.  [-temned  (-temd'),  -tem- 
NING  (-tem'ning).]  To  consider  and  treat  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  regard  ;  to  reject  with  disdain,  despise, 
scorn.  [F.  contemner,  L.  contemnerc,  -temtum  or 
-temptum,  fr.  con  and  temnere,  to  despise.]  —  Con- 
tem'ner,  n.  —  Contempt',  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.  ( Lavi .)  Disobedience  of  the  rules  of  a 
court  of  justice  or  legislative  body.— Contempt'iblo, 
a.  Worthy  of,  etc.  ;  abject ;  vile';  mean  ;  base;  piti¬ 
ful.  —  Contempt'ibleness,  n.  —  Contempt'ibly,  adv. 

—  Contempt'uous,  -u-us,  a.  Manifesting,  etc.;  scorn¬ 
ful;  insolent;  lastidious.  —  Contempt'uously,  adv. 

Contemplate,  kon'tem-plat  or  -tem'plat,  v.  t.  To 
look  at  on  all  sides,  regard  with  care,  meditate  on, 
study  ;  to  have  in  view,  as  contingent  or  probable, 
look  forwrard  to,  ponder,  plan,  purpose.  —  v.i.  To 
think  studiously,  muse,  meditate,  (L.  contemplari, 
-platum,  to  observe,  consider,  (proh.  used  orig.  of 
the  augurs  observing  auspices),  fr.  con  and  tengdum, 
temple.  See  Consider.]  —  Con'templator,  tSr,  n. — 
Contempla'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Contem'plative, 
-tiv,  a.  Pert,  or  addicted  to,  etc.;  studious:  thought¬ 
ful ;  having  the  power  of  thought  or  meditation. — 
Contem'platively,  adv.  —  Contem'plativenesB,  n. 

Contemporaneous,  kon-tem'po-ra'ne-us,  o.  Living, 
acting,  or  transpiring  at  the  same  time  ;  contem¬ 
porary.  [L.  contemporaneus,  fr.  con  and  tenants, 
temporis,  time.]  —  Contem'pora'neously,  adv.—  Con- 
tem''pora'neousness,  n.  —  Contem'porary,  -po-ra-rY, 
a.  Living,  acting,  or  transpiring  at  the  same  time.  — 
n.  One  who  lives  at  the  same  time  with  another.  [L. 
teniporarius,  temporary.]  — Contem'porariness,  n. 

Contempt,  Contemptuous,  etc.  See  under  Contemn. 

Contend,  kon-tend',  v.  i.  To  strive  in  opposition,  or 
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in  debate,  engage  in  discussion,  vie,  emulate,  dis¬ 
pute.  [F.  contendre ,  L.  contendere,  fr.  con  and  ten- 
dere,  teritum,  to  stretch. J  —  Contender,  n.  — Con¬ 
tention,  n.  A  violent  effort  to  obtain  or  resist ; 
strife  in  debate  ;  struggle  ;  quarrel ;  feud  ;  compe¬ 
tition  ;  discord.  [F.J— Contentious, -shus,  a.  Apt 
to  contend;  involving  contention;  quarrelsome;  liti¬ 
gious  ;  perverse;  peevish.  —  Contentiously,  adv. — 
Contentiousness,  n. 

Content,  Contentment,  etc.  See  under  Contain. 

Conterminate,  kon-ter'ml-nat,  -minal,  -minous,  -nus, 
a.  Having  the  same  bounds  or  boundaries;  contigu¬ 
ous.  [L.  con  and  terminare,  -natum,  to  border  upon, 
terminus ,  border.]  —  Conter'minable,  a.  Capable  of 
being  regarded  as,  etc. 

Contest,  kon-test',  v.  t.  To  make  a  subject  of  dispute; 
to  strive  earnestly  to  maintain;  to  dispute,  contro¬ 
vert,  oppose.  (Law.)  To  resist,  as  a  claim,  by  course 
of  law.  — v.  i.  To  engage  in  dispute,  strife,  etc.;  to 
contend,  vie,  emulate.  [F.  contester,  L.  contestari , 
- tatus ,  fr.  con  and  testan,  to  bear  witness,  fr.  testis, 
a  witness.]  —  Con'test,  n.  Earnest  dispute;  strife; 
combat;  battle;  debate;  difference;  strife.  —  Con- 
test'able,  a.  —  Coutest'ant,  n.  One  who,  etc. —  Con¬ 
testation,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Context,  kon'tekst,  n.  The  parts  of  a  discourse  which 
precede  or  follow  a  particular  passage.  [L.  contextus, 
a  joining  together,  order,  construction,  fr.  con  and 
texere,  te  ctum,  to  weave.]  —  Contexture,  -teks'chur, 
n.  Composition  of  parts;  system;  texture.  —  Con- 
textural.  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Contiguous,  Contingent,  etc.  See  under  Contact. 

Continence,  Continent,  etc.  See  under  Contain. 

Continue,  kon-tin'u,  v.  i.  [-tinued  (-tin'Qd),  -tinu- 
ino.]  To  remain  in  a  given  place  or  condition;  to 
be  permanent  or  durable,  steadfast  or  constant;  to 
endure,  last,  persevere,  persist,  stay. — v.  t.  To  pro¬ 
long,  protract,  persist  in.  [F.  continuer,  L,  continu- 
are,  *atum,  fr.  continuus,  holding  together,  fr.  conti- 
nere.  See  Contain.]  —  Contin'uer,  n. —  Contin'uou3, 
-u-us,  a.  Without  break,  cessation,  or  interruption; 
constantly  prolonged;  extended.  —  Continuously, 
adv. — Continuity,  n.  State  of  being  continuous; 
uninterrupted  connection  ;  cohesion.  —  Contin'u- 
able,  a.  Capable  of  being  continued.  —  Contin'uai, 
a.  Proceeding  without  interruption;  very  frequent; 
often  repeated:  of  frequent  recurrence;  perpetual; 
incessant. —  Contin'ually,  adv.  —  Contin'uance,  n. 
Permanence,  as  of  condition,  habits,  abode,  etc. ;  per¬ 
severance;  continuation;  constant  renewal;  propa¬ 
gation. —  Contin'uate,  v.  t.  To  join  closely  together. 
—  a.  Intimately  connected;  uninterrupted.  —  Con- 
tin'uator,  -t5r,  n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Contin/ua'tion, 
n.  Act  of  continuing,  or  the  state  of  being  contin¬ 
ued  ;  that  which  extends,  increases,  supplements, 
etc.  —  Contin'uative,  -tiv,  n.  (Rhet.)  A  statement 
expressing  permanence  or  duration.  (Gram.)  A  con¬ 
nective;  conjunction. 

Contort,  kon-t6rt',  v.  t.  To  twist  together,  writhe. 

tL.  con  and  torquere,  tortum,  to  twist.]  —  Contort¬ 
ion,  n.  A  twisting;  partial  dislocation  of  a  limb.  — 
Contor'tive,  Aiv,  n-  Expressing  contortion. 

Contour,  kon-toor',  n.  Boundingline;  outline;  periph¬ 
ery.  (Mil.)  Horizontal  outline  of  ground  or  works 
of  fortification.  [F.,  fr.  contourner,  to  turn  round, 
encompass,  fr.  L.  con  and  tomare,  to  turn,  fr.  tornus, 
Gr.  tornos,  a  lathe.] 

Contraband,  kon'tra-band,  a.  Prohibited  by  law  or 
treaty;  forbidden.  —  n.  Prohibited  merchandise  or 
traffic.  [F.  contrebande.  It.  contrabbacido,  prohibited 
goods,  fr.  contra,  against,  and  bando,  LL.  bandum, 
proclamation.  See  Ban.]  —  Contrabandist,  n.  A 
smuggler  in  time  of  war. 

Contract,  kon-trakt',  v.  t.  To  draw  together  or  nearer, 
reduce  to  less  compass;  to  bring  on,  be  liable  to;  to 
make  a  bargain  for;  to  betroth,  affiance.  (Gram.) 
To  unite  into  one  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  —  said 
of  concurrent  vowels.  —  v.  i.  To  be  drawn  together 
or  reduced  in  compass;  to  make  an  agreement,  cov¬ 
enant,  bargain.  [F.  contracter,  L.  contrahere ,  -trac- 
tum ,  fr.  con  and  trahere,  to  draw.]—  Con 'tract,  n. 
An  agreement  between  parties,  imposing  obligations 
and  conferring  rights  upon  each;  covenant;  com¬ 
pact;  stipulation;  obligation;  a  formal  writing  con¬ 
taining  such  agreement.  (Gram.)  A  word  in  which 
concurrent  vowels  are  contracted.  [F.]  —  Contract'- 
ad,p.  a.  Drawn  together;  narrow. — Contract'edly, 
adv.  —  Contract'edness,  n.  —  Contract 'ible,  -I-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  contraction.  —  Contract'ibleness.  -ibil'- 
ity,  it.  Quality  of  being  contractible. -Contract'- 
ile, -il,  -ive,  -iv,  a.  Tending  to  contract.  —  Contrac¬ 


tility,  n.  The  inherent  quality  by  which  bodies 
shrink  or  contract.  —  Contraction",  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.  (Math.)  Process  of  shortening 
any  operation.  Anything  in  a  state  of  abbreviation. 
(Gram.)  The  shortening  of  a  word,  by  uniting  con¬ 
current  vowels  or  omitting  a  vowel  or  syllable.  — 
Contractor,  -Sr,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  esp.  one  who 
contracts  to  perform  work  upon  specified  terms. 

Contra-dance,  kon'tra-dans,  n.  A  dance  in  which 
partners  are  arranged  in  opposite  lines,  —  written, 
corruptly,  country-dance.  [F.  contre-dansc.) 

Contradict,  kon-tra-dikt',  v.  t.  To  assert  the  contrary 
of,  gainsay,  deny;  to  be  contrary  to,  oppose.  [L. 
contra  and  dire  re,  dictum,  to  speak.] —  Contradict¬ 
or,  n.  —  Contradiction,  n.  An  assertion  of  the  con¬ 
trary  to  what  has  been  said;  opposition  or  repug¬ 
nancy;  incongruity;  contrariety.  —  Contradictious, 
-shus,  a.  Filled  with  contradictions;  inclined  to  con¬ 
tradict. —  Contradictive,  -iv,  a.  Contradictory. — 
Contradictory, Affirming  the  contrary;  imply¬ 
ing  denial;  inconsistent;  repugnant.  (Logic.)  Op¬ 
posed  in  3very  possible  respect.  —  n.  A  proposition 
which  denies  or  opposes  another  in  all  its  terms; 
contrariety;  inconsistency.  —  Contradictorily,  adv. 

—  Contradictoriness,  n. 

Contradistinguish,  kon-tra-dis-tin'gwish,  v.  t.  [-tin- 
ouished  (-gwisht),  -GUisniNG.]  To  distinguish  by 
contrast.  [L.  contra  and  E.  distinguish,  q.  v.J  —  Con'- 
tradistine'tion,  n.—  Con'tradistinc'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Dis¬ 
tinguishing  by,  etc. 

Contraindication,  kon't'a-in-dl-ka'shun,  n.  (Med.)  A 
symptom  or  indication  that  forbids  the  treatment 
which  the  disease  might  suggest. 

Contralto,  kon-tral'to,  n.  ( Mas.)  The  part  sung  by 
the  highest  male  or  lowest  female  voices ;  alto  or 
counter-tenor;  the  voice  or  singer  performing  this 
part.  — a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  [It.  See  Alto. 1 

Contraposition,  kon/tra-po-zish'un,  n.  A  placing  over 
against;  opposite  position.  (Logic.)  Conversion  in 
particular  propositions. 

Contrapuntal,  -ist,  etc.  See  Counterpoint. 

Contrary,  kon'tra-rl,  a.  Opposite;  different;  contra¬ 
dictory;  given  to  opposition;  perverse;  wayward. 
(Logic.)  Opposed  in  quality  only.  —  n.  A  thing  of 
opposite  qualities:  a  proposition  contrary  to  another. 
[OF.  contraire  (trisyllabic),  L.  contrarius,  fr.  contra, 
against.]- — Con'traries,  -riz,  n.  pi.  (Logic.)  Propo¬ 
sitions  opposed  in  quality  only,  but  of  which  the 
falsehood  of  one  does  not  establish  the  truth  of  the 
other.  —  Contrariety,  -ri'e-tl,  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  contrary;  something  contrary  to,  or  inconsist¬ 
ent  with,  something  else;  discrepancy;  repugnance. 

—  Con'trarily,  -rl-lT,  adv.  —  Con'trariness,  n.  — 
Con'trariwise,  -wlz,  adv.  On  the  contrary  ;  on  the 
other  hand;  in  a  contrary  order;  conversely. 

Contrast,  kon-trast',  v.  t.  To  set  in  opposition,  in 
order  to  show  superiority  or  give  effect.  —  v.i.  To 
stand  in  opposition;  exhibit  contrast.  [F.  contraster, 
LL.  contrastare,  fr.  L.  contra  and  stare ,  to  stand.]  — 
Con'trast,  n.  Opposition  of  things  or  qualities;  com¬ 
parison  by  contrariety  of  qualities. 

Contrastimulant,  kon-tra-stim'u-lant,  n.  (Med.)  An 
agent  counteracting  the  effect  of  a  stimulant,  esp. 
one  stimulant  which  acts  as  an  antidote  to  another. 

—  a.  Antidotal  to  or  counteracting,  etc. 

Contratenor,  kon'tra-ten-er,  n.  (Mas.)  A  middle  part 

between  tenor  and  treble;  counter-tenor;  contralto. 

Contravallation,  kon'tra-val-la'shun,  n.  (Fort.)  A 
trench  with  a  parapet,  formed  by  besiegers  between 
their  camp  and  the  place  besieged. 

Contravene,  kon-trd-ven',  v.  t.  [-vened  (-vend'), 
-venino.]  To  meet  in  the  way  of  opposition,  come 
in  conflict  with,  contradict,  nullify,  obstruct,  op- 

£ose.  [LL.  contravenire,  - vent  am ,  to  break  a  law,  fr. 

f.  contra  and  venire,  to  come.]  —  Contraven'er, 
Contraven'tion,  -ven'shun,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 
Contraversion.  See  under  Controvert. 
Contretemps,  koN-tr-toN',  n.  An  unexpected  acci¬ 
dent,  creating  confusion;  mishap,  [if. ;  contre  (L. 
contra)  and  temps  (L.  tempus),  time.] 

Contribute,  kon-trib'ut,  v.  t.  To  give  to  a  common 
stock  or  fora  common  purpose.  —  v.i.  To  give  a 
part,  furnish  a  portion,  lend  assistance.  [L.  con  and 
iribnere,  tributum,  to  pay.]  —  Contrib'utor,  -ter,  n. — 
Contrib'utable,  a.  —  Cohtribu'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.; 
thing  .contributed.  (Mil.)  Imposition  levied  on  a 
conquered  people.  (Law.)  Payment,  by  several 
jointly  liable,  of  their  shares  of  a  loss  by  one  of  the 
number,  or  payment  by  him  for  all,  with  reference 
to  their  common  liability.  —  Contrib'utive,  -tiv,  a. 
Tending  to  contribute;  contributory.  —  Contrib'- 
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utory,  a.  Contributing  to  the  same  purpose;  pro¬ 
moting  the  same  end.  —  Contrib'utary,  a.  Paying 
tribute  to  the  same  sovereign. 

Contrite,  kon'trlt,  a.  Broken  down  with  grief  or  pen¬ 
itence;  repentant;  humble;  sorrowful.  [L.  contritus, 
thoroughly  bruised,  later,  penitent,  p.  p.  of  conte- 
rcre,  fr.  con  and  te'rerc,  to  rub,  grind.  See  Trite.]  — 
Con'tritely,  adv.  —  Con'triteness,  n.  —  Contri'tion, 
-trish'un,  n.  State  of  being  contrite;  deep  sorrow 
for  sin;  compunction;  self-reproach;  remorse. 

Contrive,  kon-trtv',  v.t.  [-TRiVED(-trlvd'),  -Tiuvtxo.] 
To  form  by  exercise  of  ingenuity,  devise,  invent, 
plan,  concert,  plot.  —  r.  t.  To  make  devices,  plan. 
*OF.  controver,  to  find,  fr.  con  and  trover  (F.  fron¬ 
tier),  to  find,  fr.  LL.  tropare,  to  invent,  devise.]  — 
Contriv'er,  n.  —  Contriv'able,  a.  —  Contriv'ance,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.;  thing  contrived;  an  act  of  cunning; 
scheme;  invention;  project;  artifice;  shift. 

Control,  kon-tr5l',  ».  Orig.,  a  register  kept  to  check 
another  register ;  that  which  serves  to  check,  re¬ 
strain,  or  hinder;  power  to  check;  restraining  influ¬ 
ence;  direction;  superintendence. — v.  t.  [-trolled 
(-trold'),  -tkollino. j  To  restrain,  govern,  over¬ 
power,  counteract.  [Formerly  written  comptrol  and 
controul.]  [Corrupt,  fr.  ME.  conter-rolle ,  OF.  contre- 
rule ,  duplicate  roll  or  register,  L.  rotulus.  See  Roll.] 

—  Control'lable,  a.  —  Controller,  n.  One  who,  etc. 

—  Controller,  Comptroller,  kon-trol'er,  n.  An  officer 
appointed  to  keep  a  counter  register  of  accounts,  or 
to  control  or  verify  the  accounts  of  other  officers.  — 
Controller  ship,  n.  Office  of,  etc.  —  Control'ment, 
n.  Power  or  act  of  controlling;  state  of  being,  etc. 

Controversy,  kOn'tro-vgr-sf,  n.  Maintenance  of  opin¬ 
ions  discordant  with  those  of  others;  dispute;  de¬ 
bate;  wrangle;  quarrel;  hostility.  [L.  controversia ,  a 
dispute,  fr.  contra  and  vertere,  versum,  to  turn.]  — 
Con'trovert,  v.  t.  To  make  matter  of  controversy  ; 
to  contend  against,  contest;  to  debate,  deny.—  Con'- 
troverter,  -verti3t,  -ver'sialist,  -ver'shal-ist,  n.  One 
who,  etc.  ;  a  disputant ;  polemic.  —  Controvert'ible, 
a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Controvert'ibly,  adv. 

—  Controversial,  -shal,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.;  disputa¬ 
tious.  —  Controversially,  adv.  —  Contraver'sion,  n. 
A  turning  to  the  opposite  side  ;  antistrophe. 

Contumacy,  kon'tu-ma-sT,  n.  Persistent  obstinacy  ; 
stubborn  perverseness.  (Law.)  Willful  contempt 
of,  and  disobedience  to,  lawful  summons  or  rules  of 
court.  [L.  contumacia ,  fr.  contuniax ,  -macis,  stub¬ 
born  ;  perh.  s.  rt.  temnere,  to  contemn.]  — Contuma¬ 
cious,  -ma'shus,  a.  Exhibiting  contumacy  ;  con¬ 
temning  authority.  (Law.)  Willfully  disobedient 
to  summons  or  orders  of  a  court.  —  Contuma'cious- 
ly,  adv.  —  Contuma'ciousness,  n. 

Contumely,  kon'tu-me-lT,  n.  Rudeness  compounded 
of  haughtiness  and  contempt ;  reproach.  [F.  con- 
tumclie.  L.  contumetia ;  perh.  s.  rt.  contumax .]  —  Con- 
tume'lious,  -lY-us,  a.  Overbearingly  contemptuous  ; 
insolent ;  reproachful.  —  Contume'Tiously,  adv.  — 
Contume'Tiousness,  n. 

Contuse,  kon-tflz',  v.  t.  [-tused  (-tflzd'),  -tusixg.] 
To  beat,  pound,  or  bray  together  ;  to  bruise  by  beat¬ 
ing.  [L.  con  and  tundcre,  twain,  to  bruise,  Skr.  tml, 
to  strike.]  —  Contu'sion,  -zhun,  n.  Act  of  or  state 
of  being,  etc. 

Conundrum,  ko-nun'drum,  n.  A  sort  of  riddle  in 
which  some  odd  resemblance  between  unlike  things 
is  proposed  for  discovery  ;  a  puzzling  question, 
whose  answer  involves  a  pun.  [Perh.  corrupt,  of 
L.  conandum,  thing  to  be  attempted,  fr.  conari,  to 
attempt.] 

Conusance,  Conusant.  Same  as  Cogxizaxce,  etc. 

Convalesce,  kon-va-les',  v.  i.  [-lesced  (-lest'),  -les- 
cixg.]  To  recover  health  and  strength  after  sick¬ 
ness.  [L.  convalescere,  fr.  con  and  valere,  to  be 
strong.]  —  Convalescence,  -sens,  -cency,  n.  Recov¬ 
ery,  etc.  5  state  of  a  body  renewing  its  vigor  after 
sickness.  —  Convalescent,  a.  Recovering,  etc.  — 
n.  One  recovering,  etc.  —  Convales'cently,  adv. 

Convection,  kon-vek'shun,  n.  Act  or  process  of  con¬ 
veying  or  transmitting.  ( Physics .)  A  process  of 
transmission,  as  of  heat  or  electricity,  by  currents  in 
fluids.  [L.  con  and  vehere,  rectum,  to  carry.] 

Convene,  kon-ven',  v.  t.  [-vexed  (-vend'),  -vexixg.] 
To  come  together,  meet  in  the  same  place,  assemble, 
unite.  —  v.  t.  To  cause  to  assemble,  call  together, 
convoke  ;  to  summon  judicially  to  meet  or  appear. 
[F.  convenir ,  fr.  L.  con  and  venire,  ventum,  to  come.] 

—  Conven'able,  a.  —  Conven'er,  n.  —  Conven'ient, 
-yent,  a.  Adapted  to  an  end;  fit;  becoming;  afford¬ 
ing  convenience  ;  commodious.  —  Conven'iently, 
adv.  —  Conven'ience,  -yens,  -iency,  n.  State  of  be¬ 


ing,  or  that  which  is,  convenient  ;  an  accommoda¬ 
tion. —  Con'vent,  n.  A  community  of  recluses  de¬ 
voted  to  a  religious  life  ;  a  body  of  monks  or  nuns; 
a  house  occupied  by  such  a  community  ;  abbey  ; 
monastery;  nunnery.—  Convent'ual,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

—  Convent'icle,  -T-kl,  n.  An  assembly,  esp.  for  pub¬ 
lic  worship.  —  Convent'icler,  -Y-kl?r,  n.  One  who 
supports  or  frequents,  etc.  —  Conven'tion,  n.  Act 
of  coming  together  ;  arbitrary  custom  ;  usage  ;  an 
assembly  of  delegates  for  a  deliberative  purpose; 
an  informal  or  preliminary  compact,  as  between 
belligerents,  etc.  —  Conven'tional,  a.  Formed  by 
agreement ;  stipulated  ;  growing  out  of,  or  depend¬ 
ing  on,  custom  ;  sanctioned  by  usage.  —  Conven'- 
tionally,  adv.—  Conven'tional'ity,  n.  State  of  being, 
etc.  —  Conven'tionalism,  -lzm,  n.  What  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  convention  or  informal  agreement. —  Con- 
ven'tionalist,  n.  One  governed  b}',  etc.  ;  one  who 
adheres  to  a  convention  or  treaty!  —  Conven'tion- 
ary,  a.  Pert,  to  a  convention. 

Converge,  kon  vSrj',  v.  i.  [-verged  (-vSrjd'),  -ver- 
gixg.J  To  tend  to  one  point,  incline  and  approach 
nearer  together.  [L.  con  and  vergere,  to  turn.]  — 
Conver'gent,  a.  Converging.  —  Conver'gence,  -gen- 
cy,  -jen-sf,  n.  Quality  of,  etc. 

Converse,  n.  and  a.  See  under  Coxvert. 

Converse,  kon-vgrs',  v.  i.  [-versed  (-vSrst'),  -vers- 
ixo.J  To  keep  company,  or  have  familiarity;  to 
commune;  to  talk  familiarly,  chat.  [F .  converser, 
fr.  L.  conversari,  to  live  with  any  one,  orig.  pass,  of 
conversare,  to  turn  round,  freq.  fr.  con  and  vertere , 
versum,  to  turn.]  —  Con'verse,  n.  Familiarity;  talk; 
conversation.  —  Convers'er,  n. — Conver'sable,  a. 
Qualified  for  conversation  ;  sociable.  —  Conver'sa- 
bleness,  n.  —  Conver'sably,  adv.  —  Con'versant,  a. 
Having  customary  intercourse  ;  familiar  by  use  or 
study;  versed;  having  concern  or  relation. — Con- 
versa'tion,  n.  Familiar  intercourse;  close  acquain¬ 
tance  ;  informal  talk  ;  discourse  ;  colloquy  ;  confer¬ 
ence.—  Conversa'tional,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.;  colloquial. 

—  Conversationalist,  -tionist,  n.  One  who  excels  in, 
etc. —  Conver'sative,-tiv,  a.  Relating  to  intercourse 
with  men;  social.  —  Conversazione,  kon'var-siit'se- 
o'na,  n. ;  pi.  -oxi,  -o'ne.  A  meeting  or  company  for 
conversation,  esp.  on  literary  subjects.  [It.] 

Convert,  kon-vErt',  v.  t.  To  change  from  one  form, 
substance,  religion,  party,  use,  etc.,  to  another  ;  to 
turn,  transmute,  appropriate.  —  v.  i.  To  be  turned 
or  changed  ;  to  undergo  a  change,  be  transmuted. 
[L.  convertere ,  -versum,  to  turn  round,  change.]  — 
Con'vert,  n.  One  converted  from  one  opinion  or 
ractice  to  another ;  esp.  one  who  turns  from  sin  to 
oliness;  proselyte;  neophyte;  pervert. —  Convert¬ 
er,  n.  One  who,  tic.  (Mech.)  A  retort  in  which 
iron  is  decarbonized  and  converted  into  Bessemer 
steel.  —  Convertible,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc. ; 
trnnsmutable;  transformable;  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
changed  or  interchanged  ;  reciprocal.  —  Convert'- 
ibleness,  -ibil'ity,  n.  —  Convert'ibly,  adv.  —  Con- 
vertend',  n.  (Logic.)  A  proposition  submitted  to 
the  process  of  conversion, —  or  of  being  made  the 
converse. —  Con'verse, -vers,  n.  (Logic.)  A  propo¬ 
sition  produced  by  interchanging  the  terms  of  an¬ 
other.  (Math.)  A  change  in  the  form  of  a  propo¬ 
sition,  inverting  its  order  and  making  the  conclu¬ 
sion  the  premise. —  a.  Turned  about;  reciprocal. 

—  Con'versely,  adv.  —  Conver'sion,  n.  Act  of 
changing  from  one  condition  to  another  ;  transmu¬ 
tation  ;  change  from  one  side,  party,  etc.,  to  another. 
(Law.)  An  appropriation  of  property.  (Logic.) 
Act  of  interchanging  the  terms  of  a  proposition. 
(Math.)  A  change  of  the  form  of  a  proposition. 
(Mil.)  A  change  of  front.  ( Theol .)  A  radical 
change  of  heart  or  moral  character. 

Convex,  kon'veks,  a.  Rising  or  swelling  into  a 
roundedform. — n.  Aconvcxbody.  Seel.EXs.  [L. 
convexus,  fr.  convehere ,  to  bring  together.]  —  Con'- 
vexly,  adv. —  Convex'edness, -vex'ity, -vexness,  n. 
State  of  being  convex ;  exterior  surface  of  a  con¬ 
vex  body.  —  Convex'o-con'iave.  a.  Convex  on  one 
side,  and  concave  on  the  other.  oonvex'o-con'vex, 
a.  Convex  on  both  sides. —  Convex'o-plane,  a.  Con¬ 
vex  on  one  side,  and  plane  on  the  other. 

Convey,  kon-va',  v.  t.  [-veyed  (-vad'),  -veyixg.]  To 
carry  from  one  place  to  another  ;  to  transfer  to  an¬ 
other,  make  over  ;  to  impart  or  communicate.  [OF. 
conveier,  convoier,  to  convey,  convoy,  conduct,  fr. 
Li.  con  and  via,  a  way.]  —  Convey'ori  n.  —  Convey'- 
able,  a.  —  Conveyance,  n.  Act  of  conveying  ; 
transmission  ;  transference  ;  instrument  or  means 
of  conveying.  (Law.)  A  written  instrument  by 
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which  property  or  title  is  conveyed  from  one  to  an¬ 
other.  —  Convey'ancer,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  draws 
up  conveyances  of  property.  —  Conveyancing,  n. 
(Law.)  Act  or  practice  of,  etc.  —  Convoy',  v.  t. 
[-VOYED  (-void'),  -voying.]  To  accompany  for  pro¬ 
tection.  —  Con'voy,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  ;  a  protecting 
force  accompanying  ships  or  property  ;  the  ship  or 
fleet  protected;  property  convoyod;  a  drag  or  brake 
upon  wheels  of  a  vehicle  when  going  down  hill. 

Convict,  kon-vikt',  v.  t.  To  prove  guilty  of  an  of¬ 
fense  charged  ;  to  pronounce  guilty,  as  by  legal 
decision  ;  to  show  by  proof ;  to  confute,  convince, 
confound.  [L.  oon  ana  vincere ,  victum,  to  conquer.] 

—  Con'vict,  71.  One  proved  guilty  of  crime  ;  male¬ 
factor  ;  felon  ;  criminal.  —  Convic'tion,  n.  Act  of 
proving,  finding,  or  adjudging  guilty  ;  act  of  con¬ 
vincing  of  error  ;  confutation  ;  state  of  being  con¬ 
vinced,  esp.  of  being  convicted  of  sin,  or  by  one’s 
conscience.  —  Convict'ive,  -iv?  a.  Fitted  to,  etc. — 
Convince',  v.  t.  [-vinced  (-vinst'),  -vincing.]  To 
overcome  by  argument,  satisfy  by  proof,  persuade, 
convict.  —  Convin'cer,  -ser,  n.  —  Convin'cible,  a.  — 
Convin'cingly,  adv. 

Convivial,  kon-viv'T-al,  a.  Relating  to  an  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  festal ;  jovial ;  social  ;  gay.  [L.  convivium,  a 
feast,  fr.  con  and  vivere ,  to  live.]  —  Conviv'ial'ity, 
n.  Good  humor  or  mirth  attending  festive_  occa¬ 
sions.  —  Conviv'ially,  adv.  —  Convive,  koN-vev',  n. 
A  boon  companion.  [F.] 

Convoke,  kon-vok',  v.  t.  [-voked  (-vokt'),  -voking.] 
To  call  together,  summon,  assemble,  convene.  [L. 
con  and  vocai-e ,  -catum,  to  call.]  —  Convoca'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.;  assembly  or  meeting.  {Church,  of  Eng.) 
A  general  assembly  of  the  clergy,  by  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  to  consult  on  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Con¬ 
gregation;  congress;  convention;  synod;  council. 

Convolve,  kon-volv',  v.  t.  [-volved  (-volvd'),  -volv- 
ing.]  To  roll  or  wind  together,  twist.  [L.  con  and 
volvere,  volutum,  to  roll.]  —  Con'voluto,  -lut,  a. 
{Bot.)  Rolled  together,  or  one  part  on  another.  — 
Con'voluted,  a.  Curved  or  rolled  together.  —  Con¬ 
volution,  7i.  Act  of  rolling  or  winding  together,  or 
one  thing  on  another;  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Convol'- 
vulus,  n. ;  pi.  -vuli,  -vu-li.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  comprising  many  species  ;  bind-weed.  [L.] 

Convoy.  See  under  Convey. 

Convulse,  kon-vuls',  v.t.  [-vulsed  (-vulst'),  -vulsinq.] 
To  draw  or  contract  violently  and  irregularly,  as 
the  muscular  parts  of  the  body;  to  agitate,  disturb, 
rend.  [L.  con  and  vcllere,  vulsum,  to  pluck.] —  Con- 
vul'sion,  -shun,  n.  {Med.')  Unnatural  contraction 
of  the  muscular  parts.  Any  violent  and  irregular 
motion  ;  commotion  ;  disturbance  ;  spasm.  —  Con- 
vul'sive,  -siv,  a.  Producing,  or  attended  with,  etc. 
— Convulsively,  adv. 

Cony,  ko'nl  or  kun'T,  n.  A  rabbit.  [Perh.  E.  ;  D. 
konijn ,  Dan.  kanm,  G.  kanmchen ,  rabbit  ;  perh.  fr. 
OF.  connil  or  coimin,  fr.  L.  cuniculus,  rabbit,  Skr. 
khan,  to  dig.] 

Coo,  koo,  v.  i.  [cooed  (kood),  cooing.]  To  make  a 
low  sound,  as  pigeons.  [Onoinat.] 

Cook,  kdbk,  v.  t.  [cooked  (kdokt),  cooking.]  To 
repare,  as  food  for  the  table,  by  boiling,  roasting, 
aking,  broiling,  etc.;  to  concoct,  tamper  with,  alter. 

—  v.  i.  To  prepare  food  for  the  table.  —  n.  One 
who,  etc.  [AS.  coc,  fr.  L.  coquere,  to  cook,  coquus, 
a  cook.]  —  Cook'ery,  -er-T,  n.  Art  or  practice  of,  etc. 

Cooky,  kobk'Y,  n.  A  small,  thin,  sweet  cake.  [D.  koek, 
cake,  dim.  koekje.\ 

Cool,  kool,  a.  Moderately  cold  ;  producing  coolness  ; 
calm,  or  free  from  excitement  by  passion;  dispas¬ 
sionate;  self-possessed;  manifesting  coldness  or  dis¬ 
like;  chilling;  negligent  of  propriety  in  minor  mat¬ 
ters  ;  impudent.  — n.  A  moderate  state  of  cold.  — 
v.  t.  [cooled  (koold),  cooling.]  To  make  cool  or 
cold  ;  to  moderate  the  excitement  of  ;  to  allay,  as 
assion  ;  to  calm,  moderate.  —  v.i.  To  become  less 
ot ;  lose  heat ;  to  become  less  ardent  or  more  mod¬ 
erate.  [AS.  col ,  D.  koel,  Dan.  kol,  G.  kuhl.]  —  Cool'- 
er,  n.  That  which  cools  or  abates  heat  or  excite¬ 
ment;  a  vessel  in  which  liquors,  etc.,  are  cooled. — 
Cool'ish,  a.  Somewhat  cool. —  Cool' ly,  adv.  In  a 
cool  manner.  —  Cool'ness,  n.  State  of  being  cool ; 
moderate  cold;  want  of  ardor,  zeal,  affection,  etc.  ; 
calmness;  indifference.  —  Cool'-headed,  a.  Having 
a  temper  no_t  easily  excited  ;  free  from  passion. 

Cooly,  -lie,  lcoo'lY,  n.  An  East  Indian  porter;  a  la¬ 
borer  transported  from  the  East,  for  service  else¬ 
where^  [llind.  and  Tartar  kuli,  laborer.] 

Coom,  koom,  n.  Dirty,  refuse  matter,  as  that  in  boxes 
of  carriage-wheels  or  at  the  mouth  of  ovens.  [Cf. 


G.  kahm,  D.  kaam,  mold  gathered  on  liquids,  F. 
cambouis,  cart-grease.] 

Coomb,  Comb,  koom,  n.  A  dry  measure  of  4  bushels, 
or  half  a  quarter.  [AS.  cunib,  D.  kom,  G.  kumpf,  hol¬ 
low  vessels,  fr.  LL.  curnba,  stone  tomb  or  trough,  Gr. 
kumbe,  bowl,  boat;  s.  rt.  cm/).]  —  Coomb,  Coombe, 
koom,  n.  A  valley  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill. 

Coop,  kbop,  n.  A  barrel  or  cask;  a  grated  box  or  in¬ 
closure  for_small  animals,  esp.  poultry.  —  v.  t. 
[cooped  (kdopt),  cooping.]  To  confine  in  a  coop, 
or  in  a  narrow  compass;  to  crowd,  confine,  imprison. 
[AS.  cypa,  basket,  D.  kuip,  tub,  Ic.  kupa,  cup,  bowl, 
G.  kuje,  coop,  tub,  fr.  L.  cupa,  tub,  Gr.  kupe,  hole, 
hut,  Skr.  kupa,  pit,  hollow  ;  s.  rt.  cup,  q.  v.]  — 
Cooper,  k<x>p-  or  koop'er,  n.  One  who  makes  barrels, 
tubs,  etc. —  v.  t.  To  do  cooper’s  work  upon. —  Coop'- 
ery,  -Y,  n.  Trade  of,  etc.  —  Coop'erage,  -ej,  n.  Price 
paid  for  cooper’s  work;  place  where  cooper’s  work 
is  done;  business  of  a  cooper. 

Cooperate,  ko-op'er-at,  v.  i.  To  act  or  operate  jointly 
with  another.  [L.  con  and  operai'e,  -atum,  to  work.] 

—  Coop'era'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  concurrent  effort 
or  labor.  —  Cooperative,  -tiv,  a.  Operating  jointly. 

—  Coop'erator,  -ter,  n. 

Coordinate,  ko-6r'dY-nat,  a.  Equal  in  rank  or  order; 
not  subordinate.  —  v.  t.  To  make  cobrdinate,  or 
equal  in  rank;  to  harmonize.  —  n.  A  person  or  thing 
of  the  same  rank  with  another,  pi.  {Math.)  Lines, 
or  other  elements  of  reference,  Dy  which  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  point  is  defined  with  respect  to  fixed  lines, 
or  planes,  called  coordinate  axes  and  coordinate 
planes.  [L.  con  and  ordinare,  -atum,  to  arrange.]  — 
Coor'dinately,  adv.  —  Coor'dina'tion,  n.  State  of 
being,  etc.;  act  of  harmonizing  different  parts  or  ob¬ 
jects.  —  Coor 'dinative,  -tiv,  a.  {Oram.)  Express¬ 
ing  orjndicating  coordination. 

Coot,  koot,  n.  A  short-tailed  water-fowl,  frequenting 
lakes  and  still  waters;  a  stupid  fellow;  simpleton. 
[D.  koet,  W.  cwtiar,  lit.  bob-tailed  hen,  fr.  cwta, 
docked,  and  tar,  hen,  cwtau,  to  shorten;  s.  rt.  cut.'] 

Cop,  kop,  n.  The  conical  ball  of  thread  formed  on  a 
spindle.  [W.,  a  tuft.  See  Cob.] 

Copaiba,  ko-pa'ba, -va, -va,w.  {Med.)  A  resinous  juice, 
of  a  bitterish,  pungent  taste,  from  a  tree  of  Spanish 
America,  f  Sp.  and  Pg.,  fr.  Brazil,  cupauba.] 

Copal,  ko'pal,  n.  A  resinous  substance  from  2  East 
India  and  S.Amer.  trees  —  used  in  manufacture  pf 
varnishes.  [Sp.,  fr.  Mexican  copalli,  resin.] 

Copang,  ko'pang,  n.  A  Japanese  gold  coin,  worth 
nearly  $11. 

Coparcenary,  ko-par'se-na-rY,  n.  {Law.)  Partnership 
in  inheritance;  joint  heirship.  [See  Parcenary.]  — 
Copar'cener,  n.  A  joint  heir.  —  Copar'ceny,  -nl,  n. 
An  equal  share  of  an  inheritance. 

Copartner,  ko-part'nPr,  n.  A  joint  partner;  associate; 
partaker.—  Copartnership,  n.  Joint  interest  or  con¬ 
cern;  an  unincorporated  business  association. 

Cope,  kop,  n.  A  covering  for  the  head;  anything  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  head,  as  the  vault  of  the  sky;  a 
sacerdotal  cloak.  {Founding  )  The  top  part  of  a 
flask.  [Variation  of  cape,  q.  v.] — Cop'ing,  n.  {Arch.) 
The  highest  course  of  masonry  in  a  wall. —  Cope'-  or 
Cop'ing-stone,  n.  Head  or  top  stone,  in  a  wall,  etc. 

Cope,  kop,  v.  i.  [cofed  (kopt),  coping.]  To  strive, 
contena,  esp.  on  equal  terms  or  with  success;  to 
match,  equal. — v.t.  To  match  one’s  self  against. 
[D.  koopen,  to  buy,  bargain;  s.  rt.  AS.  ceapian,  to 
cheapen.  See  Cheap.] 

Copeck,  -pek.  See  Kopeck. 

Copernican,  ko-per'nY-kan,  a.  Pert,  to  Copernicus, 
a  Prussian  astronomer  who  taught  the  solar  system 
now  received. 

Copier.  See  under  Copy. 

Copious,  ko'pY-us,  a.  Large  in  quantity  or  amoiint; 
abundant;  rich;  full;  exuberant.  [OF.  copieux,  L. 
copiosus,  fr.  copia ,  plenty;  prob.  fr.  co7i  and  rt.  of 
opes,  riches.]  —  Co'piously,  adv.  —  Co'piousness,  n. 

Copper,  kop'per,  n.  A  metal  of  reddish  color,  ductile, 
malleable,  and  tenacious;  a  coin,  also  a  vessel,  esp. 
a  boiler,  made  of  copper.  — v.  t.  [coppered  (-perd), 
-BERING.]  To’  cover  or  sheathe  with  copper.  [D. 
koper,  G.  kupper,  F.  cuivre,  LL.  cuper,  L.  cupnmi 
(contr.  fr.  Cuprium  ass,  Cyprian  brass),  fr.  Gr.  kup- 
rios,  pert,  to  Cyprus,  whence  the  Romans  got  cop¬ 
per.]  —  Cop'pering,  n.  Act  of  covering  with,  or  a 
covering  of,  etc.—  Cop'perish,  -pery,  -I,  a.  Contain¬ 
ing  or  like,  etc.  —  Cop'per-head,  7i.  A  poisonous 
American  serpent,  which  gives  no  warning  of  its  at¬ 
tack.  — plate,  7i.  An  engraved  plate  ot  polished 
copper;  a  print  from  such  a  plate,  -  -smith,  n.  One 
who  manufactures  copper  utensils.  — worm,  n.  A 
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small  worm,  which  penetrates  the  bottoms  of  ships; 
the  ring-worm.  —  Cop'peras,  n.  Sulphate  of  iron,  or 
green  vitriol;  a  green  salt,  of  a  styptic,  astringent 
taste.  [OF.  coverose ,  peril,  fr.  L.  cui>ri  rosa,  copper- 
rose;  cf.  Gr.  cnalkanthos,  copperas,  lit.  brass-flower. 1 

Coppice,  kop' pis,  Copse,  kops,  n.  A  wood  of  small 
growth;  underwood;  brushwood.  [OF.  copeiz,  newly 
cut  wood,  fr.  coper ,  to  cut,  fr.  cop  (F.  coup),  a  blow, 
stroke,  LL.  colpus,  L .colaphus,  Gr.  kolaphos,  a  blow.] 

—  Copse,  v.  t.  To  trim  or  cut,  as  brushwood. 

Coprollte,  kop'ro-llt,  n.  ( Geol .)  Petrified  dung  of  ani¬ 
mals.  [Gr.  kopros ,  dung,  and  lithos,  stone.]'  —  Cop- 
rolit'ic,  a. —  Coproph'agous,  -rof'a-gus,  a.  Feeding 
on  dung.  [Gr.  / ihagein ,  to  eat.]  —  Coproph'agan,  n. 
A  beetle  which  lives  upon  the  dung  of  animals. 

Copt,  kopt,  n.  A  descendant  of  the  ancient  Egyptians; 
an  Egyptian  Christian,  csp.  of  the  ancient  Mono- 
physite  church.  [Ar.  kibti,  pi.  kibt,  an  Egyptian.]  — 
Cop'tic,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  n.  The  language  of, 
etc. 

Copula,  kop'u-ld,  n.  {Logic.)  The  word  uniting  the 
subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition.  [L.,  for  co- 
apula,  fr.  con  and  rt.  of  aperel  to  join,  Gr.  haptem.] 

—  Cop'ulate,  -lat,  v.  t.  To  unite  in  sexual  embrace. 
[L.  copulare,  -latum,  fr.  copula .]  —  Copulation,  n. 
Act  of  coupling;  coition.—  Cop'ulative,  -tiv,  a.  Serv¬ 
ing  to  couple.  {Gram.)  Uniting  the  sense  as  well  as 
the  words.  — n.  {Gram.)  A  copulative  conjunction. 

—  Cop'ulatory,  -to-rY,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.;  copulative. 

Copy,  kop'Y,  n.  A  writing  like  another  writing;  trans- 

script;  book  printed  according  to  the  original;  one 
of  a  series  of  repetitions  of  an  original  work.  {Print.) 
Manuscript,  etc.,  for  the  compositor.  Anything  to 
be  imitated;  a  model;  pattern.  —  v.  t.  [copied 
(kop'id),  copying.]  To  write,  print,  engrave,  etc., 
after  an  original;  to  imitate,  transcribe,  model  after. 

—  v.  i.  To  do  a  thing  in  imitation  of  something  else. 
[F.  copie,  copy,  also  abundance,  fr.  L .copia,  plenty. 
See  Copious.]  — Cop'ier,  -yer, -Y-er,  -yist,  n.  One 
who,  etc.;  a  plagiarist.  —  Cop'y-book,  n.  A  book 
containing  copies  for  learners  to  imitate. — hold,  n. 
{Eng.  Law.)  A  tenure  of  estate  by  copy  of  court 
roll;  land  held  in  copy-hold.  —  hold/er,  n.  One  pos¬ 
sessed  of  land  in  copy-hold.  —  Cop'ying-press,  n.  A 
machine  for  taking,  by  pressure,  a  copy  of  manu¬ 
script  recently  written.  —  Cop'yright,  -rlt,  n.  An 
author’s  exclusive  right  to  print,  publish,  and  vend 
his  own  works,  for  his  own  benefit,  during  a  certain 
time.  — v.  t.  To  secure  by  copyright,  as  a  book. 

Coquette,  ko-ket',  n.  A  vain,  trifling  woman,  who  en¬ 
deavors  to  attract  admiration,  and  gain  matrimonial 
offers,  intending  to  reject  her  suitor.  [F.,  fern,  of 
coquet  (dim.  of  cog),  a  little  cock,  i.  e.  vain  as  a  cock, 
strutting.]  —  Coquet',  v.  t.  To  attempt  to  attract 
notice,  admiration,  or  love,  with  a  view  to  disap¬ 
point. —  v.i.  To  trifle  in  love.  [F .  coqueter.] — Co- 
quet'ry,  -rY,  n.  Affectation  of  amorous  advances; 
trifling  in  love.  [F.  conuetterie.']  —  Coquet'tish,  a. 
Practicing  coquetry;  bentting  a  coquette. 

Coquina,  ko-ke'na,  n.  A  soft  whitish  stone,  formed 
of  shells,  found  in  Florida,  etc.  [Sp.,  shell-fish.] 

Coracle,  kor'a-kl,  n.  A  boat  used  in  Wales,  made  by 
covering  a  wicker  frame  with  leather  or  oil-cloth. 

JW.  corwgl,  dim.  of  corwg,  a  trunk,  carcase,  cwrwg, 
fame,  boatj 

Coracoid,  kor'a-koid,  n.  {Anat.)  A  small,  sharp  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  shoulder-blade,  shaped  like  a  crow’s 
beak.  —  a.  Shaped  like  a  crow's  beak.  [Gr.  korax, 
crow,  and  eidos,  form.] 

Coral,  kor'al,  n.  The  solid  secretion  of  zoophytes, 
produced  within  the  tissues  of  the  polyps,  consist¬ 
ing  almost  purely  of  carbonate  of  lime;  a  piece  of 
coral;  spawn  of  the  lobster,  which  lias  the  color  of 
coral.  [OF.;  L .  corallum  or  -lium,  Gr.  korallion.] — 
Cor'alline,  -lin,  a.  Consisting  of,  like,  or  contain- 
ingcoral. —  n.  {Bot.)  A  submarine,  calcareous  plant, 
consisting  of  many-jointed  branches,  resembling 
moss;  a  piece  of  certain  minute  corals,  growing  in 
moss-like  form;  a  red  coloring  matter  obtained  by 
treating  phenol  with  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids. — 
Cor'alloid,  -loidal,  a.  Formed  or  branching  like, 
etc.  [Gr.  eidos,  form.] 

Corb,  kflrb,  n.  A  basket  used  in  coaleries.  {Arch.)  An 
ornament  in  building;  corbel.  [L.  corhis,  basket.] 
Corban,  kor'ban,  n.  An  alms-basket.  (Jeivish  Antig.) 
An  offering  or  sacrifice  devoted  to  God;  vow  by 
which  one  bound  himself  not  to  give  to,  or  receive 
from  another,  some  particular  object,  [lieb.  qorban, 
offering  to  God,  Ar.  qurban,  sacrifice,  victim.]  — 
Corb,  n.  Alms-basket. 

Corbeil,  Corbel,  kor'bel,  n.  {Arch.)  A  bracket  of  stone, 


wood,  or  iron,  often  carved  in  the 
form  of  a  basket,  head,  etc.,  pro¬ 
jecting  from  a  wall  to  support  a 
cornice,  parapet,  end  of  an  arch, 
or  other  structure  or  mass  ;  the 
vase  or  tambor  of  the  Corinthian 
column;  a  niche.  —  Cor'bel,  v.  t. 
To  furnish  with  corbels.  [OF.  cor- 
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bel,  F.  corbeau,  fr.  It.  &  LL.  corbella,  little  basket,  dim. 
fr.  L.  corbis,  basket;  also  F.  corbeille,  fr.  L.  corbicula.] 

Cord,  kfird,  n.  A  string,  or  small  rope;  a  solid  meas¬ 
ure,  equivalent  to  128  cubic  feet;  a  pile  8  ft.  long,  4 
ft.  hign,  and  4  ft.  broad,  —  orig.  measured  with  a 
cord.  —  v.  t.  To  bind  with  a  co.”d;  to  pile  up,  aa 
wood,  for  sale  by  the  cord.  [F.  corde,  LL.  corda, 
L.  chorda,  cord,  Gr.  chorde,  string,  orig.  of  gut.]  — 
Cord'age,  -ej,  n.  Ropes  or  cords, —  used  collectively. 

—  Cordelier,  k6rd'le-a  or  kbrde-ler',  n.  One  of 
the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis;  a  Gray  friar;  one 
of  a  violent  Jacobin  party  during  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  IF.,  a  twist  of  rope.]  —  Cordelibre,  -lyar',  n. 
A  black,  knotted  silk  handkerchief.  [F.]  —  Cordon, 
kdr'doN  or  kQr'don,  n.  A  ribbon  borne  as  a  badge 
of  honor.  {Arch.)  The  edge  of  a  stone  on  the  ou» 
side  of  a  building.  {Fort.)  The  projecting  coping 
of  the  scarp-wall.  {Mil.)  A  series  of  military  posts 
[F.]  —  Corduroy,  kdr'du-roi,  n.  A  thick  cotton  stuff 
corded  or  ribbed  on  the  surface.  [I  rob.  for  F.  corde 
du  roi,  king’s  cord.] — Corduroij  road.  A  roadway 
having  logs  laid  side  by  side  across  it,  as  in  marshy 
places,  —  so  called  from  its  ribbed  surface. 

Cordate,  kor'dat,  -dated,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  the  form 
of  a  heart.  [OF.  and  L.  cor ,  heart.]  —  Cor'dately, 
adv.  In  a  cordate  form.—  Cordial,  kbr'dY-al  or  k6r'- 
jal,  a.  Proceeding  from  the  heart;  hearty;  sincere; 
affectionate;  tending  to  revive,  cheer,  or  invigorate. 

—  7i.  Anything  that  comforts  and  exhilarates.  (  Med.) 
That  which  invigorates,  esp.  medicine  which  does 
so.  {Com.)  Aromatized  spirit,  employed  as  a  bever¬ 
age.  [F.]  —  Cordial'ity,  n.  Sincere  affection  and 
kindness;  warmth  of  regard;  heartiness.  —  Cor'di- 
ally,  adv.  —  Cor'dialness,  n. 

Cordovan,  kor'do-van,  n.  Spanish  leather,  or  goat¬ 
skin  tanned  and  dressed;  cordwain.  [Sp.,  from  Cor¬ 
dova,  or  Cordoba .]  —  Cordwainer,  kord'wan-er,  n. 
A  worker  in  cordovan  leather;  shoemaker.  [E.  cord- 
wam,  corrupt,  of  Cordovan .] 

Core,  kor,  n.  An  ancient  Hebrew  dry  measure;  a 
homer.  [Heb.  co?\J 

Core,  kor,  n.  The  heart  or  inner  part  of  a  thing,  esp. 
of  fruit.  (Founding.)  The  internal  mold  which 
forms  a  hollow  in  casting.  —  v.  t.  [cored  (kord), 
coring.]  To  take  out  the  core  or  inward  parts  of. 
[OF.  and  L.  cor,  heart.]  —  Cor'er,  n. 

Corespondent,  ko-re-spond'ent,  n.  A  joint  respond¬ 
ent;  one  associated  with  another  in  a  suit,  as  in  an 
action  of  crim.  con. 

Coriaceous,  ko-rY-a'shus,  a.  Consisting  of  or  resem¬ 
bling  leather;  leathery.  [L.  corium,  leather.] 

Coriander,  ko-rY-an'der,  n.  A  plant  whose  seeds  are 
considered  in  medicine  as  stomachic  and  carmina¬ 
tive.  [F.  coriandre,  L.  coriandrum,  Gr.  koriannon, 
fr.  koris,  bug,  fr.  the  bug-like  smell  of  the  seeds.] 

Corinthian,  ko-rin'thY-an,  a.  Pert,  to  Corinth.  (Arch.) 
Pert,  to  the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  pro¬ 
fusely  ornamented.  See  Capital. 

Cork,  k6rk,  n.  The  outer  bark  of  the  cork  tree,  of 
which  stoppers  are  made;  a  stopper  fora  bottle,  jug, 
etc.  —  v.  t.  [corked  (kdrkt),  corking.]  To  stop 
or  furnish  with  cork.  [Sp.  corcho,  D.  kurk,  Dan. 
and  Sw.  kork,  fr.  L.  cortex,  -ticis,  bark.] —  Corked, 
kflrkt,  a.  Tasting  of  the  cork,  —  said  of  wine.  — 

'  Cork'y,  -Y,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  etc.  —  Cork'-jacket,  n , 
A  jacket  having  pieces  of  cork  inclosed  within  can¬ 
vas,  used  to  aid  in  swimming,  —  -screw,  n.  A 
screw  for  drawing  corks  from  bottles. 

Cormorant,  kor'mo-rant, 
n.  A  voracious  web¬ 
footed  sea-bird,  of  the 
pelican  family  ;  a  glut¬ 
ton,  or  gluttonous  ser¬ 
vant.  [F.  cormoran,  fr. 

Sp.  cuervo  marino,  L. 
corvus  mai'inus,  sea- 
crow.] 

Corn,  kfirn,  n.  A  single 
seed  of  certain  plants, 
as  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  maize;  a  grain;  the 
various  cereal  or  fari¬ 
naceous  grains  growing 


Cormorant. 
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in  ears,  and  used  for  food  ;  in  Scot.,  oats  ;  in  the 
U.  S.,  maize,  or  Indian  corn  ;  plants  which  produce 
corn  ;  a  small,  hard  particle  ;  a  grain.  —  v.  t. 
[corned  (kornd),  corning.]  To  preserve  with 
salt  in  grains,  cure  by  salting  ;  to  form  into  small 
grains,  granulate  ;  to  feed  with  grain  ;  to  render 
intoxicated.  [AS.;  Ic.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  G.  korn ;  L. 
granum .]  —  Corn'y,  -Y?  n.,  Producing  or  containing, 
etc.  ;  tasting  well  of  malt.  —  Corn'-broom,  n.  A 
broom  made  from  the  tops  of  sorghum  or  broom- 

corn,  whose  stalks  resemble  Indian  corn. - cob,  n. 

The  spike  on  which  the  kernels  of  Indian  corn 
grow.  — cock/le,  n.  A  weed  having  bright  flowers. 
— crake,  n.  A  bird  frequenting  corn-fields,  the 

land-rail. - shelPer,  n.  One  who,  or  a  machine 

which,  separates  kernels  from  the  cob.  — shuck,  n. 
The  husk  covering  Indian  corn.  • — starch,  n.  A 
preparation  fr.  maize  used  in  puddings,  custards, 
etc. 

Corn,  korn,  n.  A  hard,  horn-like  induration  of  the 
6kin,  esp.  on  the  toes.  [F.  corue ,  LL.  coma,  fr.  L. 
cornu,  horn;  s.  rt.  horn.]  —  Cor'neous,  -us,  a.  Horn¬ 
like  ;  of  a  horny  substance.  —  Corn'y,  -T,  a.  Strong, 
stiff,  or  hard,  like  a  horn.  —  Cor'nute,  -nuted,  a. 
Grafted  with  horns ;  horn-shaped. 

Cornea,  k6r'ne-a,  n.  ( Anat .)  The  strong,  horny, 
transparent  membrane  forming  the  front  part  of 
the  eye  ball.  See  Eye.  [L.,  fr.  coniu.] 

Cornel,"  kQr'nel,  9.  A  shruh  and  its  fruit ;  dog-wood. 
[F.  cornille,  LL.  corniola,  L.  cornus,  fr.  cornu,  horn, 
because  of  the  hardness  of  the  wood.] 

Cornelian,  k6r-nel'yan,  n.  A  kind  of  chalcedony. 
[Often  spelled  carnelian.]  [F.  coma  line,  Pg.  corne- 
lina,  It  .corniola,  G.  carneol,  fr.  L.  cornu,  horn,  from 
its  semi-transparent,  horny  appearance.] 

Corner,  kfir'ner,  n.  The  point  where  converging  lines 
meet ;  angle  ;  space  between  converging  lines  or 
walls  which  meet;  an  inclosed  or  retired  place  ;  a 
part ;  an  embarrassed  position.  ( Stock  Exchange .) 
The  condition  of  a  stock  or  commodity  when  a 
future  delivery,  in  excess  of  the  amount  in  the 
market,  has  been  undertaken  by  parties  who  are 
therefore  compelled  to  settle  with  the  buyers  at  ficti¬ 
tious  rates;  a  scarcity  of  a  commodity,  created  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  profits.  —  v.  t.  [cornered 
(-nerd),  -nerino.  J  To  drive  into  a  corner,  or  into  a 
position  of  difficulty  or  necessary  surrender  ;  to 
get  control  of,  —  said  of  stocks.  [OF.  cornier,  LL. 
comeria,  corner,  angle;  akin  to  L.  cornu,  horn,  pro¬ 
jecting  point.] —  Cor'nerstone,  n.  The  stone  at  the 
corner  of  two  walls,  uniting  them  ;  esp.  the  stone  at 
corner  of  th  ;  foundation  of  an  edifice  ;  that  which 
is  indispens  .ble. —  Cor'nerwise,  adv.  Diagonally; 
with  the  corner  in  front;  from  corner  to  corner. 

Cornet,  kfir'ret,  n.  (Mus.)  A  wind  instrument  blown 
with  the  r  outh  ;  a  species  of  trumpet  ;  a  certain 
organ  stop  )r  register.  A  cap  of  twisted  paper,  used 
by  grocers  (Mil.)  The  standard-bearer  in  a  caval¬ 
ry  troop.  (F.,  dir  1.  of  come,  L.  cornu,  horn.]—  Cor''- 
netcy,  -sY,  n.  Office  of  a  cornet.  —  Cor'net-a-pis'- 
ton,  n.  A  brass  wind  instrument,  like  the  French 
horn,  with  valves  moved  by  pistons.  [F.] 

Cornice,  kfir'nis,  n.  (Arch.)  A  molded  projection 
finishing  the  part  to  which  it  is  affixed.  [OF.  and 
It.;  LL.  corvvr,  -ids,  fr.  LL.  coronix,  frame,  Gr.  kor- 
onis,  cornice,  lit.  crooked;  s.  rt.  L.  corona,  q.  v.] 

Qornish,  kfirn'ish,  a.  ( Geog .)  Pert,  to  Cornwall, 
Eng.  —  n.  The  dialect  or  people  of,  etc. 

Cornucopia,  k6r-nu-ko'pY-a,  n. ;  pi.  -pi.e,  -pf-e.  The 
horn  of  plenty,  overflowing  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
—  an  emblem"  of  abundance.  [L.  cornu,  horn,  and 
copia,  plenty.] 

lord,  kor'ol.  Corolla,  ko-rol 'la.  ».  ( Bot .)  The  inner 
part  of  a  flower,  surrounding  the  organs  of 
fructification  and  composed  of,  leaves, 
called  petals.  [L.,  a  little  crown,  garland, 
dim.  of  corona,  q.  v.]  —  Cor'ollate,  -lated, 
a.  Like,  or  having,  corollas.  —  Cor'ollary, 

-la-rY,  n.  That  which  follows  over  and 
above  a  proposition  demonstrated;  an  in¬ 
ference;  deduction;  consequence.  [L.  cor- 
ollarium.  a  present  of  a  garland,  hence  a 
gratuity,  additional  inference.] 

Corona,  ko-ro'na,  n.  ;  pi.  -n.-e,  -ne.  (Arch.) 

A  large,  flat  member  of  a  cornice.  (Anat.) 

The  upper  surface,  as  of  a  tooth.  (Astron.)  Corolla. 
A  luminous  appearance  surrounding  the 
moon  during  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  a'  P1?11/' 
(Bot.)  A  crown-like  margin  of  the  top  of  Peta.le(1.  » 
a  flower  ;  an  appendage  at  the  top  of  Sln£le 
aome  petals  or  seeds.  (Meteorol.)  A  circle,  petaiea. 


around  a  luminous  bodv,  as  the  sun  or  moon;  a 
phase  of  the  aurora  borealis,  formed  by  convergence 
of  luminous  beams  around  a  point  in  the  heavens. 
[L.,  garland,  wreath,  fr.  Gr.  korone,  curved  end  of  a 
bow,  koronis,  -nos,  curved.]  —  Cor'onal,  a.  Pert,  to 
the  kingly  crown,  or  to  coronation,  or  to  the  crown 
or  top  of  the  head,  or  (Astron.)  to  the  corona.  —  n. 
A  crown  ;  garland  ;  the  frontal  bone.  —  Cor'onary, 
-na-rY,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling  a  crown. — n.  A 
small  bone  in  a  horse’s  foot.  —  Corona'tion,  n.  Act 
or  solemnity  of  crowning  a  sovereign. — Cor'onei, 
n.  An  officer  of  the  law  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  manner  of  a  violent  death.  [LL.  coronator,  lit. 
one  who  crowns.]  —  Cor'onet,  n.  An 
inferior  crown  worn  by  noblemen  ;  an 
ornamental  head  dress.  (Far.)  The 
upper  part  of  a  horse’s  hoof.  [F.,  dim. 
of  OF.  corone,  crown.]  —  Coro'nis,  n. 

(Gr.  Gram.)  A  sign  of  contraction  [’] 
placed  over  a  word. 

Corporal,  kfir'po-ral,  n.  (Mil.)  The  low-  Coronet, 
est  officer  of  an  infantry  company.  (Naut.)  An 
officer  under  the  master  at  arms.  [Corrupt,  fr.  F. 
caporal,  It.  ca)>orale,  a  chief,  corporal,  LL.  capora- 
lis,  commander,  fr.  It.  capo,  L.  capnd,  head.] —  Cor'- 
poralship,  n.  Office  of,  etc. 

Corporal,  kdr'po-ral,  a.  Pert,  to  the  body  ;  having  a 
body  or  substance;  not  spiritual;  material;  bodily. — 
n.  (Eccl.)  A  linen  cloth,  to  cover  the  elements  in 
the  eucharist.  [F.  corporel,  L.  corporalis ,  bodily,  fr. 
L.  corpus  (OF.  corps,  cors),  body.]  —  Corporal 'ity,  n. 
State  of  being,  etc.  — Corporally,  adv.  —  Corpo¬ 
rate,  a.  United  in  an  association,  and  endowed  by 
law  with  rights  and  liabilities  of  an  individual  ;  in¬ 
corporated  ;  pert,  to  a  corporation.  —  Cor'porately, 
adv.  In  a  corporate  capacity.  —  Corporation,  n. 
A  body,  politic  or  corporate,  authorized  to  act  as  a 
single  person,  and  with  the  capacity  of  a  perpetual 
succession.  —  Corporator,  n.  A  member  of  a  cor¬ 
poration. —  Corpo'real,  a.  Having  a  body;  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  material  body  or  substance  ;  material.  — 
Corpo'really,  adv.  —  Corpo'real'ity,  -ro'ity,  n. 
Materiality. —  Corpo'realism,  -izm,  n.  The  doctrine 
that  body  is  the  only  real  existence  ;  materialism. 

—  Corpo^realist,  n.  One  who  denies  the  reality  of 
spiritual  existences  ;  a  materialist.  —  Corps,  kSr,  pi. 
korz,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  body  of  men,  esp.  ot  troops  ; 
an  organized  division  of  an  army.  —  Corps-d’arm^e, 
kor'dar'ma',  n.  A  portion  of  a  grand  army  possessed 
of  all  constituents  of  an  independent  army.  [F., 
body  of  the  army.]  —  Corpse,  kfirps,  Corse,  kdrs,  n. 
The  dead  body  of  a  human  being.  —  Corse'let,  n.  A 
light  breastplate.  ( Entom.)  The  part  of  a  winged 
insect  answering  to  the  breast  of  other  animals.  [F.] 
— Cor'set,  n.  An  article  of  women’s  dress,  inclos¬ 
ing  the  waist  ;  stays.  —  v.  t.  To  inclose  in,  etc. 
[F.]  —  Cor'sage,  -sej,  n.  The  boddice  of  a  woman’s 
dress.  [F.]  —  Corpulent,  a.  Having  an  excessive 
quantity  of  flesh;  fat;  pursy;  obese.  TF.;  L .  corpu- 
lentus.]  —  Corpulently,  adr.  —  Corpulence,  -lency, 
-sY,  n.  Fatness.  —  Corpus  Chris'ti,  -kris'ti.  (Eccl.) 
A  festival  of  the  church  of  Rome,  kept  on  Thursday 
after  Trinity  Sunday,  in  honor  of  the  eucharist. 
[L.,  body  of  Christ.] Corpuscle,  kfirpus-l,  n.  A 
minute  particle,  or  physical  atom.  (Anat.)  An  ani¬ 
mal  cell.  [I,,  corpusculum,  dim.  of  corpus.’]  —  Cor- 
pus'cular,  -la'rian,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  composed  of, 
etc.  —  Corpus'cule,  n.  A  corpuscle. 

Corposant,  korpo-zant,  n.  A  flame-like  appearance 
seen  at  the  mast-head  and  yard-arms  of  ships  on 
tempestuous  nights._  [It.  corpo  santo,  holy  body.] 

Corradiate,  kor-ra'dY-at,  v.  t.  To  concentrate  to  one 
point,  as  light  or  rays.  [L.  con  and  radiare,  -atum, 
to  radiate,  q.  v.]  —  Corra'dia'tion,  n. 

Corral,  kor'ral,  n.  A  yard  or  inclosure,  esp.  for  cat¬ 
tle,  etc.  [Sp.,  fr.  corro,  a  ring,  circle,  fr.  L.  currere, 
to  run.]  —  Corral',  v.  t.  To  surround  and  inclose  ; 
to  pen,  as  cattle. 

Correct,  kor-rekt',  a.  Conformable  to  truth,  recti¬ 
tude,  propriety,  etc.;  free  from  error  ;  accurate  ;  ex¬ 
act  ;  regular.  —  v.  t.  To  make  or  set  right ;  to  bring 
to  the  standard  of  truth,  justice,  etc.  ;  to  reprove  or 
punish  for  faults;  to  obviate  or  remove,  counteract 
or  change,  rectify,  emend,  punish,  chasten.  IX.  cor- 
rigere,  -rectum,  fr.  con  and  regere ,  to  lead  straight.] 

—  Correct'ly,  adr.  —  Correct'or,  -Sr,  «.  —  Correct'- 
ness,  n.  —  Correction,  n.  Act  of  correcting;  emen¬ 
dation  of  errors;  change  for  the  better,  amendment; 
punishment;  discipline;  what  is  substituted  in  the 
place  of  what  is  wrong;  counteraction  of  what  is  in¬ 
convenient. —  House  of  correction.  A  house  where 
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disorderly  persons  are  confined:  o  bridewell.  —  Cor- 
rec'tional,  -rec'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Tending,  or  having 
power,  to  correct.— Correc'tive,  n.  That  which  has, 
etc.  —  Correc'tively,  adv.  —  Corrigendum,  -rY-jen'- 
dum,  n. :  pi-  -Genoa,  -da.  A  word  or  thing  to  he 
corrected.  [L.,  fut.  pass.  p.  of  corrigere] — Cor'ri- 
gible,  -rY-jY-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.;  deserving 
chastisement.  —  Cor'rigibleness,  n. 

Correlate,  kor-re-lat',  r.  i.  To  have  reciprocal  or  mu¬ 
tual  relations;  to  be  mutually  related.  —  v.  t.  To 
bring  into  mutual  relation  ;  to  make,  or  regard  as, 
coincident.  [L.  con  and  E.  relate ,  q.  v.]  —  Correla'- 
tion,  n.  Reciprocal  relation.  —  Correl'ative,  -tiv,  a. 
Having  or  indicating,  etc.  ;  reciprocal.  —  n.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  stands  in  a  reciprocal  relation  to 
some  other.  (Gram.')  The  antecedent  of  a  pronoun. 
—  Correl'atively,  ail v. 

Correspond,  kor-re-spond',  v.  i.  To  be  adapted,  be 
congruous  ;  to  have  intercourse  or  communication, 
csp.  by  letters  ;  to  agree,  tit,  write.  [L.  con  and  E. 
respond,  q.  v.]  —  Correspondent,  a.  Having  or  in¬ 
dicating  correspondence  ;  suitable  ;  congruous;  con¬ 
formable.  —  n.  One  who  corresponds  ;  one  with 
whom  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  letters.  —  Corre- 
spond'ently,  -ingly,  adr.  In  a  corresponding  man¬ 
ner;  suitable.  —  Correspondence,  -ency,  n.  Mutual 
adaptation  of  one  thing  to  another  ;  congruitv  ;  fit¬ 
ness  ;  friendly  intercourse  ;  esp.  by  letters  ;  letters 
between  correspondents.  —  Correspon'sive,  -siv,  a. 
Answerable ;  adapted. 

Corridor,  kor'rY-ddr,  n.  (Arch.)  A  passage-way  to 
apartments  independent  of  each  other.  [F.;  It.  cor- 
r  id  ore,  fr.  correre,  L.  currere,  to  run.] 

Corrigendum,  Corrigible,  etc.  See  under  Correct. 

Corrival,  kor-ri'val,  n.  A  fellow-rival ;  competitor  ; 
co-rival.  —  a.  Ilaving_opposing  claims;  emulous. 

Corroborate,  kor-rob'o-rat,  v.  t.  To  make  more  cer¬ 
tain,  confirm.  [L.  con  and  rohorare,  to  strengthen, 
fr.  rohur,  hard  wood.  See  Robust.] — Corrob'orant,  a. 
Strength-giving;  confirming. — n.  (Med.)  A  medicine 
which,  etc.  —  Corrob'ora'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc.  ;  confirmation.  —  Corrob'orative,  -tiv, 
a.  Corroborating ;  confirmatory.  —  n.  A  corrobo¬ 
rant.  —  Corrob' oratory,  -to-rT,  a.  Corroborative. 

Corrode,  kor-rod',  v.  t.  To  eat  away  or  consume  by  de- 

f  rees;  to  canker,  gnaw,  rust,  wear  away.  [F.  corroder, 
r.  L.  con  and  roidere,  rosum,  to  gnaw.  See  Rodent.] 
—  Corrod'ent,  a.  Any  substance  that  corrodes.  — 
Corrod'ible,  -ro'sible,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.— 
Corro'sion,  -zhun,  n.  The  eating  away  by  slow  de¬ 
grees,  as  by  the  action  of  acids  on  metals.  —  Corro'- 
Bive,  -siv,  a.  Eating  away  ;  having  the  power  of 
gradually  wearing,  consuming,  or  impairing  ;  acri¬ 
monious;  fretting  or  vexing. — n.  That  which,  etc. 
— Corrosive  sublimate.  Bi-chloride  of  mercury,  a 
virulent  acrid  poison.  —  Corro'sively,  adv.—  Corro'- 
siveness,  n. 

Corrugate,  kor'rdo-gat,  t>.  1.  To  form  or  shape  into 
wrinkles  or  folds. — a.  Shaped  into  wrinkles;  fur¬ 
rowed;  contracted.  [L.  con  and  rugare,  to  wrinkle, 
fr.  ruga,  wrinkle.]  —  Corruga'tion,  n.  A  contrac¬ 
tion  into  w'rinkles.  —  Cor'rugant,  a.  Able  to,  etc. 
Corrupt,  kor-rupt',  v.  1.  To  change  from  soundness 
to  putrescence;  to  putrefy:  to  change  from  good  to 
bad,  vitiate,  debase,  entice,  bribe.  —  v.  i.  To  be¬ 
come  putrid  or  tainted,  rot:  to  become  vitiated,  lose 
purity.  —  a.  Changed,  etc.;  spoiled;  tainted;  de¬ 
praved;  perverted.  [L.  con  and  rumpere,  ruptum,  to 
break  in  pieces.  See  Rupture  ]  —  Corrupt'ly,  adv. 
—  Corrupt 'er,  n.  —  Corruptible,  a.  Capable  of 
bein;;,  etc.  — n.  That  which  may  decay  and  perish; 
the  human  body. —  Corrupt ibleness,  -ibil'ity,  n. 
Susceptibility  of  corruption.  —  Corruptibly,  adg. — 
Corrup'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  prod¬ 
uct  ot  corruption;  putrid  matter:  putrescence;  de¬ 
filement;  contamination.  (Law.)  Taint  or  impurity 
of  blood,  by  which  one  is  disabled  from  inheriting 
or  transmitting  any  estate.  —  Corruptive,  -iv,  a. 
Having  the  quality  of  corrupting  —  Corrupt'ness.n. 
Corsage,  Corse,  Corselet,  etc.  See  under  Corporal. 
Corsair,  kdr'sar,  n.  A  pirate ;  piratical  vessel.  [F. 
corsaire.  Proven,  corsari,  one  who  makes  the  corsa, 
Proven,  and  It.  corsa,  course,  cruise,  L.  cursus,  fr. 
currere,  to  run.  See  Course  ] 

Cortege,  kdr'tazh',  n.  A  train  of  attendants.  [F.,  fr. 

It.  corteggio,  train,  fr.  code,  court,  q.  v.l 
Cortes,  kdr'tes,  n.  pi.  The  legislative  bodies  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  composed  of  nobility,  clergy,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  cities.  [Sp.  and  Pg.  corte,  court.] 
Cortex,  kdr'teks,  n. ;  pi.  -ticks,  -tT-sez.  Bark  of  a 
tree;  outer  covering.  (Med.)  Peruvian  bark.  (Anat.) 


A  membrane  covering  any  part  of  the  body.  [L.]  — 
Cor'tical,  -tr-kal,  a.  Pert,  to,  consisting  of,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  barker  rind;  external.  —  Cor'ticate, -ca- 
ted.  a.  Having  or  resembling,  etc.  —  Corticiform, 
-tis'Y-form,  a.  Resembling  bark.  [k,.  forma,  form.] 

—  Cor'ticose,  -kos,  -cous,  -kus,  a.  Resembling  or 
made  of  bark.  —  Cor'ticine, -tt-sin,  n.  A  carpeting 
material  made  of  ground  cork  and  India  rubber. 

Corundum,  ko-run'dum,  n.  (Min.)  The  earth  alumina, 
as  found  in  a  crystalline  state.  [Hind,  kurand.  j 

Coruscate,  kor'us-kat  or  ko-rus'kat,  v.  i.  To  throw 
off  vivid  flashes  of  light;  to  glitter,  gleam,  sparkle. 
[L.  coruscare,  -catum,  to  vibrate,  glitter;  nerh.  s.  rt. 
L.  currere,  to  run.]  —  Corus'cant,  a.  Flashing.— 
Corusca'tion,  a.  A  flash  of  light  or  of  intellectual 
brilliancy;  blaze;  radiation. 

Corvet,  kdr'vet,  Corvette,  kor-vet',  n.  (Xaut.)  A  sloop 
of  war,  ranking  below  a  frigate,  and  carrying  not 
more  than  20  guns.  [F.  corvette,  Sp.  and  Pg.  correta 
corvette,  fr.  L.  corbita,  a  6hip  of  burden,  fr.  corbis, 
basket.] 

Corvine,  kdr'vTn,  a.  Pert,  to  the  crow  or  raven.  [L. 
corvus,  crow.J 

Corybant,  kor'Y-bant,  n. ;  E.  pi.  -bants;  L.  pi.  -ban- 
TES,  -tez.  A  priest  of  Cybele.  [Gr.  korvbas,  -bantos.J 

—  Coryban'tic,  a.  Madly  excited,  like  priests  of  Cy¬ 
bele,  when  celebrating  her  rites. 

Corymb,  kor'imb.n.  (Bot.)  An  inflorescence,  in  which 
the  lesser  flower-stalks  rise  to  the  same  height,  form¬ 
ing  an  even  surface.  [L.  cory  mbits,  Gr.  korumbos.] — 
Corymbose,  ko-rim'bos  or  kor'-,  a.  Consisting  of, 
or  resembling,  etc. 

Corypheus,  koriY-fe'us,  n.  The  chief  or  leader  of  a 
Greek  dramatic  chorus ;  any  chief  or  leader.  [L 
coryphseus,  Gr.  koruphaios,  fr.  koruphe,  head.] 

Co-secant,  ko-se'kant,  n.  (Geom.) 

The  secant  of  the  complement 
of  an  arc  or  angle.  In  the  fig¬ 
ure,  AD  is  the  secant  of  the 
arc  CE,  and  the  co-secant  of 
the  complement  of  that  arc,  or 
BE.  [For  co.  sccans  —  complc-_ 
menti  secerns,  secant  of  the  com-" 
plement.  See  Secant.]  —  Co'- 
sine,  -sin,  n.  The  sine  of  the 
complement  of  an  arc  or  angle. 

In  the  figure,  BF  is  the  sine  of 


Co-secant,  Co-tan¬ 
gent. 


the  arc  CF,  and  the 
co-sine  of  EF,  the  complement  of  that  arc.  [For  co. 
sinus.  See  Sine.]— Co-tan'gent,  n. 

The  tangent  of  the  complement  of 
an  arc  orangle.  In  the  figure,  CD 
is  the -tangent  of  the  arc  CE,  and 
the  co-tangent  of  EB,  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  that  arc.  [For  co.  tangens. 

See  Tangent.] 

Cosey,  Cosily.  See  Cozy. 

Cosmetic,  koz-met'ik,  -ical,  a.  Improving  beauty, 
esp.  of  the  complexion.—  Cosmet'ic,  n.  An  exter¬ 
nal  application,  to  improve  the  complexion.  [F. 
cosmetigue,  fr.  Gr.  kosmetikos,  skilled  in  decorating, 
fr.  kosmos.  See  Cosmos.] 

Cosmos,  koz'mos,  n.  The  universe,  —  so  called  from 
its  perfect  arrangement ;  the  system  of  law,  har¬ 
mony,  and  truth  combined  within  the  universe. 
[Gr.  /cosmos,  order,  also,  the  world,  universe.]  —  Cos'- 
mic,  -mical,  a.  Pert,  to  the  universe,  and  having 
reference  to  universal  law  or  order;  pert,  to  the  solar 
system  as  a  whole.  (Astron.)  Rising  or  setting  with 
the  sun;  not  ucronycal.  —  Cos'mically,  adv.  With 
the  sun  at  rising  or  setting.  —  Cosmog'ony,  -nY,  n. 
Science  of  the  formation  of  the  world  or  universe. 
[Gr.  genein,  to  bring  forth.]  —  Cosmog^onist,  n.  One 
versed  in,  etc.  —  Cosmog'raphy,  -fY,  n.  Description 
of  the  world  or  universe,  including  the  figure  and 
relation  of  its  parts,  and  manner  of  representing 
them  on  a  plane.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  describe.]  —  Cos- 
mog'rapher,  n.  One  versed  in,  etc.  —  Cosmograph'- 
ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  "to,  etc.  —  Cosmol'ogy,  -jY,  n.  Sci¬ 
ence  of  the  world  or  universe;  ora  treatise  on  its 
structure  and  parts.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  — Cos- 
mol'ogist,  w.  —  Cosmoplas'tic,  a.  Pert,  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of,  etc.  [Gr.  plassein,  to  form.]  —  Cosmopol'- 
itan,  -mop'olite,  -lit,  n.  One  who  has  no  fixed  resi¬ 
dence,  but  is  at  home  in  every  place;  a  citizen  of  the 
world;  one  who  regards  the  interests  of  mankind 
rather  than  Of  his  own  class  or  country;  a  liberal. 
[Gr.  polites,  a  citizen.]  —  Cosmop'olitism,  -lY-tizm,  n. 
Condition  or  character  of  a  cosmopolite.  —  Cosmo- 
rama.  -ra/imi,  n.  An  exhibition,  through  a  lens,  of 
drawings  of  different  parts  of  the  world.  [Gr.  hor- 
ama,  a  sight,  fr.  horan,  to  see.]  —  Cosmoram'ic,  a. 
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Pert,  to  a  cosmorama.  —  Cosmotheism,  -the'izm,  n. 
The  philosophical  system  which  identifies  God  and 
the  universe;  pantheism.  [Gr.  theos,  god.]  —  Cos- 
mothet'ic,  a.  ( Metapli .)  Assuming  the  actual  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  physical  world.  [Gr.  tithenai ,  to  place.] 
Cosset,  kos'set,  n.  A  lamb  reared  by  hand;  a  pet. — 
v.  t.  To  fondle,  pet.  [It.  casiccio,  fr.  casa,  house.] 
Cost,  kost,  n.  Amount  paid  for  anything;  charge;  ex¬ 
pense;  whatever,  as  labor,  self-denial,  suffering,  etc., 
is  requisite  to  secure  benefit;  loss  of  any  kind;  det¬ 
riment;  suffering,  pi.  {Law.)  Expenses  in  litiga¬ 
tion.—  v.  t.  [cost,  costing.]  To  require  to  be  given, 
expended,  or  laid  out  for  ;  to  require  to  be  borne, 
cause  to  be  suffered.  [OF.  coster,  to  cost,  L.  constare, 
to  stand  together,  consist,  cost,  fr.  con  and  stare,  to 
stand.]  —  Cost'ly,  -IT,  a.  Of  great  cost;  expensive; 
sumptuous.  —  Cost'liness,  n. 

Costal,  kos'tal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  side  of  the  body  or  ribs. 

[L.  costa,  rib.] 

Costard,  kos'tard,  n.  A  large  apple;  the  head,  fr.  its 
shape.  [ME.,  fr.  OF.  coste,  a  rib,  this  kind  of  apple 
being  ribbed  or  ridged.]  —  Cos'tard-  or  Cos'ter-mon- 
ger,  -mun'ger,  n.  An  apple-seller;  peddler  of  fruit. 
Costeaning,  kos'ten-ing,  n.  Process  by  which  miners 
seek  lodes.  [Corn,  cothas  and  stean,  dropped  tin.] 
Costive,  kos'tiv,  a.  Retaining  fecal  matter  in  the  bow¬ 
els;  constipated.  [Corrupt,  fr.  F.  constipi,  fr.  L.  con¬ 
st  ipare,  -pat wn.  See  Constipate.]— Cos'tivenesa, 
n.  Unnatural  detention,  etc. 

Costume,  kos-tum'  or  k  -s'tum,  n.  An  established 
manner  or  style,  esp.  of  dress;  adaptation  of  acces¬ 
sories,  as  in  a  picture,  poem,  etc.,  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  described.  [F.  and  It.;  LL .costuma;  s.  rt. 
custom.]  —  Costumier,  n.  A  dealer  in,  etc.;  esp.  in 
fancy  costumes  for  balls,  theaters,  etc. 

Cot,  kot,  Cote,  kot,  n.  A  small  house;  cottage;  hut; 
also,  a  shed  or  inclosure  for  beasts;  a  cover  for  a 
sore  finger.  —  Cot,  Cott,  kot,  n.  A  sleeping  place  of 
small  size;  a  little  bed;  cradle;  folding  bedstead. 
[AS.  cote,  D.  and  Ic.  kot,  G.  koth,  LL.  cota,  cot,  hut; 
s.  rt.  coat.]  —  Cot'betty,  -bet-tf,  -quean,  -kwen,  n.  A 
man  who  busies  himself  with  women’s  affairs.  — 
Cots'wold,  -wold,  n.  Sheep-cotes  in  an  open  coun¬ 
try.  —  Cot'tage,  -tej,  n.  A  small  dwelling;  cot;  hut. 

—  Cot'tager,  Cot'ter,  n.  One  who  lives  in  a  cottage. 
} d-tangent.  See  under  Co-secant. 

Uotemporaneous,  etc.  See  Contemporaneous. 
Coterie,  ko-te-re',  n.  A  set  of  persons  who  meet  famil¬ 
iarly;  a  club.  [OF.  coterie,  LL.  coteria,  a  tenure  of 
land  by  cotters  (F.  cottiers)  who  clubbed  together.] 

Cotillon,  Cotillion,  ko-til'yun,  n.  A  dance  of  8  per¬ 
sons;  quadrille;  tune  regulating  the  dance.  [F.,  lit. 
a  petticoat,  fr.  cotte,  coat,  frock.] 

Cott8r,  kot'ter,  n.  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood, 
iron,  etc.,  for  fastening  the  parts  of  a  structure;  a 
key.  [Peril.  corrupt,  fr.  cutter.] 

Cotton,  kot'tn,  n.  The  fibrous  down  enveloping  the 
seeds  of  the  cotton-plant  thread  or  cloth  made  of 
cotton.  —  a.  Made  of,  etc.  —  v.  i.  To  rise  with  a 
regular  nap.  [F.  and  Sp.  coton,  Ar.  qutn,  fpitun.]  — 
Cotton  flannel.  A  twilled  cotton  fabric,  with  a  long 
plush  nap;  Canton  flannel. — C.  velvet.  Velvet  whose 
warp  and  woof  are  of  cotton,  and  the  pile  of  silk.  — 
Cotton'y,  -T,  a.  Downy;  soft,  like  cotton;  contain¬ 
ing,  or  like,  cotton  ;  cheap  looking. —  Cot'ton-gin, 
-jin,  n.  A  machine  to  separate  the  seed3  from  cot¬ 
ton.  - plant,  n.  A  plant  of  several 

species,  growing  in  warm  climates,  and 
bearing  the  cotton  of  commerce. — 

-seed,  n.  The  seed  of.  etc.,  —  yielding 
oil  and  oil-cake,  —-waste,  n.  The  ref¬ 
use  of  cotton  factories. - wood,  n. 

( Bot .)  An  American  tree  of  the  pop¬ 
lar  kind.  — wool,  n.  Cotton  in  its  raw 
state. 

Cotton,  kot'tn,  v.  i.  To  unite  together, 
agree,  adhere.  [W.  cyteno,  to  consent, 

Cotyledon,^  kot-T-le'don,  n.  (Bot.)  A  Cotton-plant, 
seed-lobe  of  a  plant,  which  involves  and  nourishes 
the  embryo  plant,  and  then  perishes.  [Gr.  kotulcdon , 
fr.  kotule,  a  cup;  perh.  s.  rt.  hut.] —  Cotyled'onal,  a. 
Having  the  form  of,  etc.  —  Cotyled'onous,  -nus,  a. 
Pert,  to,  etc.;  having  a  seed-lobe. 

Couch,  kowch,  v.  t.  [couched  (kowcht),  couching.] 
To  lay  down  or  deposit;  to  compose  to  rest;  to  put 
in  language,  phrase,  state.  —  v.i.  To  lie  down,  as 
on  a  bed,  repose;  to  lie  down  for  concealment,  hide; 
to  bend  the  body,  as  in  reverence,  pain,  labor,  etc. 

—  n.  A  place  for  rest  or  sleep;  a  layer  of  barley  pre¬ 
pared  for  malting.  ( Painting ,  Gilding,  etc.)  A  pre¬ 


liminary  layer,  as  of  color,  size,  etc.  [OF.  couchcr, 
colcher,  to  place,  L.  collocare,  to  place  together,  fr. 
con  and  locus,  a  place.]  —7b  couch  a  cataract.  (Surg.) 
To  depress  it  by  means  of  a  needle  in  order  to  its 
removal.  —  To  c.  a  spear,  or  lance.  To  place  the  butt 
in  the  projection  on  the  side  of  armor  called  the  nest, 
so  bringing  it  into  position  for  attack.  —  Couch'ant, 
a.  Lying  down;  squatting.  (Her.)  Lying  down 
with  the  head  raised,  —  said- of  a  lion  or  other  beast. 

—  Couch'er,  n.  —  Couch'-grass,  n.  A  species  of  grass 
which  extends  rapidly  its  creeping  roots. 

Cougar,  kdo'gar,  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  panther  found 
in  southern  N.  Amer.;  also  the  puma  or  S.  Amer. 
lion.  [F.  couguar ,  S.  Amer.  dialects,  cuguacuara, 
cuguacuarana .] 

Cough,  kawf,  n.  A  violent  effort  of  the  lungs  to  throw 
off  irritating  matter.  —  v.  i.  [coughed  (kawft), 
coughing.]  To  expel  air  from  the  throat  or  lungs 
with  force  or  noise.  — v.  t.  To  expel  from  the  lungs 
by  a  cough,  eject  by  a  cough,  expectorate.  [AS. 
luoostan,  D.  kugchen,  MHG.  kuchen,  to  cough.] — 
Cougher,  kawf'er,  n. 

Could,  koorl ,  imp.  of  can.  See  Can. 

Coulter.  Same  as  Colter. 

Council,  kown'sil,  n.  An  assembly  for  consultation 
or  advice;  congress;  diet;  convention;  convocation. 
[F.  concile ,  L.  concilium,  fr.  con  and  calare,  to  call.] 

—  Coun'cil-man,  n.;  pi.  -men.  A  member  of  a  coun¬ 
cil,  esp.  of  the  common  council  of  a  city.  —  Coun'- 
cilor,  -er,  n.  A  member  of  a  council. 

Counsel,  kown'sel,  n.  Mutual  advisement,  instruc¬ 
tion,  or  interchange  of  opinions;  exercise  of  delib¬ 
erate  judgment;  result  of  consultation;  deliberate 
purpose;  one  who  gives  advice,  esp.  in  legal  matters; 
collectively,  the  legal  advocates  united  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  case.  —  v.  t.  [counseled  (-seld),  -sel- 
ing.]  To  advise,  admonish,  or  instruct;  to  recom¬ 
mend.  [OF.  conseil,  cornel,  fr.  L.  consilium,  deliber¬ 
ation,  fr.  consulere,  to  consult,  q.  v.] —  To  keep  coun¬ 
sel.  To  hold  a  purpose,  etc.,  as  a  secret.  —  Coun'- 
selor,  -er,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  an  adviser;  one  who  i9 
consulted  and  gives  advice  on  questions  of  law;  a 
barrister.  —  Coun'selorship,  n. 

Count,  kownt,  v.  t.  To  number,  enumerate,  reckon, 
compute;  to  consider  as  belonging  to  one,  esteem, 
ascribe.  — v.  i.  To  number  or  be  counted;  hence, 
to  swell  the  number,  add  strength  or  influence;  to 
depend,  rely.  ( Law .)  To  plead  orally.  —  n.  Act  of 
numbering,  or  amount  ascertained  by  numbering; 
reckoning.  (Law.)  A  statement  of  a  plaintiff’s  case 
in  court.  (Grim.  Law.)  One  of  several  charges  in 
an  indictment.  [OF.  cunter,  conter ,  fr.  L.  compu- 
tare,  to  reckon  ;  same  as  compute.]  —  Counter, 
kown'ter,  n.  One  who  counts,  or  keeps  an  account; 
that  which  indicates  a  number;  a  piece  of  coin¬ 
shaped  metal,  wood,  etc.,  used  in  reckoning;  a  table 
on  which  money  is  counted,  and  goods  laid  for  ex¬ 
amination  by  purchasers.  —  Count'er-jump'er,  n.  A 
salesman  in  a  shop.  —  Count  'able,  a.  —  Count'less, 
a.  Innumerable.  —  Count'ing-house,  -room,  n. 
Place  for  keeping  accounts,  etc.,  and  transacting 
business. 

Count,  kownt,  n.  A  nobleman  in  Europe,  equal  in 
rank  to  an  English  earl.  [OF.  conte,  comte,  fr.  L. 
comes,  -it is,  a  companion,  count,  fr.  con  and  ire, 
itum,  to  go,  Skr.  t.]  —  Count-palatine.  Orig.,  the 
judge  and  highest  officer  of  German  kings,  after¬ 
ward  of  German  emperors  and  archduke’s;  later, 
an  officer  delegated  by  German  emperors  to  exercise 
certain  imperial  privileges. —  Count'ess,  n.  The 
consort  of  an  earl  or  count.  —  Coun'ty,  -tT,  n.  Orig. 
an  earldom;  a  territorial  division  of  a  state,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  administration,  justice,  etc.;  a  shire. — 
County  corporate.  A  county  invested  with  particu¬ 
lar  privileges  by  charter,  grant,  etc.  —  C.  court.  A 
court  having  jurisdiction  over  a  county.  —  C.  pala¬ 
tine.  In  Eng.,  one  having  particular  privileges,  —  so 
called  a  palatio  (from  the  palace),  because  the 
owner  had  originally  royal  powers  in  administering 
justice. —  C.  town.  A  town  where  the  county  busi¬ 
ness  is  transacted;  shire  town. 

Countenance,  kown'te-nans,  n.  Appearance  or  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  face;  aspect;  mien;  the  face;  fea¬ 
tures  ;  encouraging  aspect  ;  favor  ;  aid.  —  v.  t. 
[-nanced  (-nanst),  -nancing.]  To  encourage  by  a 
favoring  aspect;  to  sanction,  approve,  support. 
[OF.  contenance,  L.  continentia,  fr.  continere,  to  con¬ 
tain,  maintain,  comport  one’s  self.]  —  Out  of  counte¬ 
nance.  With  the  countenance  cast  down;  not  as¬ 
sured;  confounded;  abashed.  —  To  keep  the  c.  To 
preserve  a  composed  look.  —  Coun'tenancer,  w. 


Urn.  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  ovc,  term ;  In,  Ice  ;  Odd,  tone,  Sr ; 
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Counter.  See  under  Count,  v.  t. 

Counter,  kown'ter,  a.  Contrary;  opposite.  —  adv. 
Contrary;  in  opposition;  in  an  opposite  direction. 
[This  word  is  prefixed  to  many  others,  chiefly  verbs 
and  nouns,  expressing  opposition.] —  n.  (Nuut.)  An 
arched  space  in  the  stern  of  a  vessel.  (Mus.)  Coun¬ 
ter-tenor.  {Far.)  That  part  of  a  horse  between  the 
shoulders  and  under  the  neck.  The  back-leather  or 
heel  part  of  a  boot;  heel  stiffening  of  a  shoe.  [F. 
contre,  L.  contra ,  against,  fr.  con  and  rt.  of  trails, 
beyond.]—  Coun'ter-tim'ber,  n.  (Nuut.)  A  timber 
in  the  stern  of  a  vessel,  strengthening  the  counter. 
Counteract,  kown-tSr-akt',  v.  t.  To  act  in  opposition 
to,  hinder,  defeat,  frustrate.  —  Counteraction,  n. 
Action  in  opposition;  resistance.  —  Counteract'ive, 
-iv,  a.  Tending  to,  etc. 

Counterbalance,  kown-t5r-bal'ans,  v.  t.  [-balanced 
(-anst),  -ancino.J  To  oppose  with  an  equal  weight; 
act  uguinst  with  equal  power  or  effect;  countervail. 

—  n.  Equal  opposing  weight;  equivalent. 
Counter-brace,  kown'tEr-brSs,  n.  ( Naut .)  The  brace 

of  the  foretopsail  on  the  leeward  side  of  a  vessel. 
Counterchange,  kown-ter-chanj',  v.  t.  To  exchange; 
reciprocate.  —  Coun'terchange,  n.  Exchange;  re¬ 
ciprocation. 

Countercharm,  kown-ter-chiirm',  r.  t.  To  destroy  the 
effect  of  a  charm  upon.  —  Coun'tercharm,  n.  That 
which  dissolves  or  opposes,  etc. 

Countercheck,  kown-ter-chek',  v.  t.  To  oppose,  check. 

—  Countercheck,  «.  Check;  stop;  rebuke. 
Counter-deed,  kown'tSr-ded,  n.  {Law.)  A  writing 

which  destroys,  invalidates,  or  alters  a  public  deed. 
Counterdraw,  kown-tEr-draw',  v.  t.  [imp.  -dkew;  p. 
p.  -drawn  ;  -drawing.]  To  copy,  as  a  design,  by 
tracing  upon  some  transparent  substance,  through 
which  it  appears. 

Counter-extension,  kown'tEr-ex-ten'shun,  n.  ( Surg .) 
Fixation  of  the  upper  portion  of  a  limb  while  ex¬ 
tension  is  practiced  on  the  lower  portion,  as  in  cases 
of  fracture  or  luxation. 

Counterfeit,  kown'ter-fit,  v.  t.  To  put  on  a  sem¬ 
blance  of,  esp.  for  a  bad  purpose;  to  imitate  without 
right,  and  to  deceive  or  defraud;  to  forge. — v.  i. 
To  dissemble,  feign.— a.  Having  resemblance  to; 
fabricated  to  defraud  by  passing  the  false  copy  for 
genuine;  false,  spurious,  hypocritical.  —  n.  That 
which,  etc.;  a  likeness;  counterpart;  one  who  per¬ 
sonates  another;  an  impostor;  cheat.  [OF.  contre- 
fait,  p.  p.  of  contrefaire,  fr.  contre  and  faire,  1.. 
J'ucere,  to  make.]  —  Coun'terfeiter,  n.  One  who, 
etc.;  esp.  one  who  forges  bank-notes  or  coin;  a 
forger.  —  Coun'terfeitly,  adv.  By  forgery;  falsely. 
Counter-gage,  kown'ter-gaj,  n.  {Carp.)  A  method 
of  measuring  joints,  by  transferring. 

Counter-guard,  kown'tEr-giird,  n.  (Fort.)  A  low 
work  before  the  salient  point  of  a  bastion,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  bastion. 

Counter-indication,  kown'tEr-in/dY-ka/shun,  n.  (Med.) 
Any  symptom  which  forbids  the  use  of  a  particular 
remedy  in  disease. 

Counter-irritate,  kown'tEr-ir'ri-tat,  v.  t.  (Med.)  To 
produce  counter-irritation  in.  —  Coun'ter-ir'ritant, 
n.  That  which,  etc.  —  Coun'ter-irrita'tion,  «.  Ir¬ 
ritation  excited  in  one  part  of  the  body  to  relieve  ir¬ 
ritation  in  another  part. 

Counter-jumper.  See  under  Count,  v.  t. 

Countermand,  kown-tEr-mand',  v.  t.  To  revoke,  ns  a 
former  command.  —  Coun'termand,  n.  Revocation 
of  a  former  command.  IF.  contremander,  fr.  contre 
and  mender,  to  command,  E.  viand  are.] 
Countermarch,  kown-tEr-marcli',  v.  i.  (Mil.)  To  march 
back,  or  in  reversed  order. —  Coun'ter-march,  n.  A 
marching  hack.  (Mil.)  A  change  of  the  wings  or 
face  of  a  battalion. 

Counter-mark,  kown'tSr-mark,  n.  An  additional  mark 
on  goods,  to  afford  security  or  proof.  (Far.)  An 
artificial  cavity  made  in  the  teeth  of  horses  when 
the  crown  is  worn  smooth,  to  disguise  their  age.  — 
Countermark',  v.  t.  To  apply,  etc. 

Counter-mine,  kown'ter-mTn,  n.  (Mil.)  A  gallery 
underground,  from  which  to  destroy  the  mines  of 
the  enemy;  means  of  counteraction.  —  Counter¬ 
mine',  v.  t.  (Mil.)  To  oppose  by  a  counter-mine. 
To  frustrate  liy  secret  and  opposing  measures,  —v. 
i.  To  make  a  counter-mine  or  counter-plot. 
Counterpane,  kown'ter-pan,  -point,  n.  A  coverlet  for 
a  bed.  [OF.  contrcpoinct,  back-stitch  or  quilting- 
stitch,  also  a  quilt,  corrup.  fr.  coatrepoincter,  to 
quilt;  coutre  =  covte,  qvieute,  a  quilt,  fr.  L.  culcita, 
cushion,  quilt;  EL.  culcita  puncta,  stitched  quilt, 
pungere,punctum,  to  prick,  stitch.]  —  Coun'terpane, 


n.  (O.  Law.)  A  counterpart.  [OF.  contrepan,  a 
pledge,  pawn,  fr.  contre  and  pan,  pawn.] 

Counterpart,  kown'tSr-part,  n.  A  part  corresponding 
to  another  part;  copy;  duplicate;  a  thing  that  may 
be  applied  to  another  so  as  to  fit  perfectly,  as  a  seal 
to  its  impression;  hence  a  person  or  thing  having 
qualities  lacking  in  another;  an  opposite.  (Mus!) 
The  part  arranged  in  connection  with  another. 

Counter-plea,  kown'tEr-ple,  n.  (Law.)  A  replication 
to  a  plea  or  request. 

Counterpoint,  kown'tEr-point,  n.  A  cover  for  a  bed. 
[See  Oounteri’ane.]  —  ( Mus .)  The  art  of  composing 
music  in  parts,  the  setting  of  a  harmony  of  one  or 
more  parts  to  a  melody.  [OF.  contrepoinct,  lit. 
point  against  point, —musical  notes  having  been 
indicated  by  dots  or  points.] 

Counterpoise,  kown-t£r-poiz',  v.  t.  To  act  against  with 
equal  weight,  counterbalance.  —  Coun'terpoise,  n. 
A  weight  sufficient  to  balance  another;  equal  power 
acting  in  opposition;  relation  of  two  such  forces; 
equilibrium;  equiponderance. 

Counter-poison,  kown'ter-poi-zn,  n.  A  poison  that 
destroys  the  effect  of  another. 

Counter-proof,  kown'tSr-prdof,  n.  ( Engraving .)  A 
print  taken  off  from  another  just  printed,  and  tnere- 
fore  a  reverse  of  it.  —  Counterprove',  -proov',  v.  t. 
To  take  a  copy  in  reverse. 

Counter-revolution,  kown'tEr-rev-o-lu'shun,  n.  A 
revolution  opposed  to  a  former  one,  and  restoring  a 
former  state  of  things. 

Counterscarp,  kown'tSr-skarp,  n.  (Fort.)  The  ex¬ 
terior  slope  of  the  ditch;  the  whole  covered  way, 
with  its  parapet  and  glacis. 

Countersign,  kown'ter-sln,  v.  t..  To  sign  in  addition 
and  opposite  to  the  signature  of  a  principal,  —  to  at¬ 
test  the  authenticity  of  a  writing.  —  n.  The  signa¬ 
ture  of  a  secretary,  etc.,  to  attest  authenticity.  (Mil.) 
A  private  signal  or  phrase,  which  must  be  given  to 
pass  a  sentry.  —  Coun'ter-sig'nal,  n.  A  correspond¬ 
ing  signal. 

Countersink,  kown'tSr-sink,  v.  t.  To  form,  as  a  de- 
iression,  to  receive  the  "head  of  a  screw  or  bolt  be- 
ow  the  surface;  to  cause  to  sink,  as  a  screw  or  bolt, 
even  with  or  below  the  surface. — n.  A  depression 
for  receiving  the  head  of  a  screw;  a  tool  for  forming 
such  depression. 

Counter-tenor,  kown'tEr-ten'Sr,  n.  (Mus.)  A  middle 
part  between  tenor  and  treble. 

Counter-timber.  See  under  Counter. 

Countervail,  kown-tSr-val',  v.  t.  [-vailed  (-v21d'), 
-vailing.]  To  act  against  with  equal  force,  power, 
or  effect ;  to  thwart,  balance,  compensate.  [F. 
contre  and  valoir,  L.  valere,  to  avail.] — Counter¬ 
vail,?!.  Equal  weight,  strength,  or  value;  compen¬ 
sation;  requital. 

Countervallation,  kown'tPr-val-la'shun,  n.  (Fort.)  A 
chain  of  redoubts  around  a  fortress,  to  prevent  sor¬ 
ties  by  the  garrison;  construction  of  such  works. 

Counterview,  kown'ter-va,  «.  An  opposite  or  oppos¬ 
ing  view;  opposition;  contrast. 

Countess.  See  under  Count,  n. 

Counting-house,  Countless,  etc.  See  under  Count,  t. 

Country,  kun'trY,  v.  A  region;  region  of  one’s  birth, 
residence,  or  citizenship;  rural  regions,  as  opp.  to 
town;  inhabitants  of  a  region.  (Law.)  A  jury,  as 
representing  the  citizens  of  a  country;  one’s  con- 
stituents,  or  the  public.  —  a.  Pert,  to  the  territory 
away  from  a  citv;  rural;  rustic;  destitute  of  refine¬ 
ment  ;  rude.  [f)F.  contree ,  It.  and  EL.  contrada, 
fr.  L.  contra.]  —  Coun'trified,  -trT-fld,  a.  Having  the 
appearance  and  manners  of,  etc.;  uncouth. — 
Coun'try-dance,  n.  See  Contra-dance.  — man,  n.  ; 
pi.  -men.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  a  region;  a 
fellow-citizen;  a  dweller  in  the  country,  as  opp.  to 
the  city;  a  rustic.  — woman,  n.;  pi.  -women,  -wim'- 
en. — seat,  n.  A  dwelling  in  the  country. 

County.  _See  under  Count,  n. 

Coupe,  koo-pa',  n.  A  compartment  in  a  French  dili¬ 
gence,  or  in  a  railroad  carriage  ;  a  four-wheeled 
close  carriage  for  two  persons.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  couper, 
to  cut.] 

Couple,  kup'l,  n.  Two  things  of  the  same  kind  con¬ 
nected  or  taken  together;  a  betrothed  or  married 
pair;  brace. — v.t.  [coupled  (kup'ld),  coupling.] 
To  link  or  connect  together,  join;  to  unite  as  male 
and  female,  marry.  —  v.  i.  To  come  together  as 
male  and  female,  form  a  sexual  union,  embrace. 
[F.,  fr.  L.  copula,  a  bond,  band.  See  Copula.]  — 
CouD'ler,  n.  —  Coup'let,  n.  Two  lines  of  verse  that 
rhyme  with  each  other. — Coup'ling,  n.  Act  of 
bringing  or  coming  together  ;  connection  ;  sexual 


siin.  cube,  full;  moon,  fOot ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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union.  (Mach.)  That  which  couples  one  thing 
with  another,  as  a  hook,  chain,  etc. 

Coupon,  koo'pon  or  -poN,  n.  (Com.)  An  interest  cer¬ 
tificate  attached  to  a  transferable  bond,  to  be  cut 
off  for  payment  when  interest  is  due.  [F.,  fr.  cou- 
per,  to  cut.] 

Courage,  kur'ej,w.  The  quality  enabling  one  to  en¬ 
counter  danger  without  fear  ;  bravery  ;  daring  ; 
firmness;  resolution.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  and  L.  cor,  the 
heart.]  —  Coura'geous,  -a'jus,  a.  Possessing,  or 
characterized  by,  etc.;  bold;  hardy;  enterprising. — 
Courageously,  adv.  —  Coura'geousness,  n. 

Courant,  koo-riint',  -ran'to,  n.  A  piece  of  music  in 
triple  time;  a  lively  dance;  a  newspaper.  [F.  cou- 
rant,  p.  pr.  of  courir ,  to  run,  L.  currere,  cursum.)  — 
Cou'rier,  -rY-gr,  n.  A  messenger  sent  in  haste,  usu¬ 
ally  on  public  business;  an  express;  an  attendant 
on  travelers,  who  makes  arrangements  for  them  on 
the  way.  [F.J  —  Course,  kors,  n.  Act  of  moving 
from  one  point  to  another;  path  traversed;  motion 
considered  with  reference  to  its  direction;  line  of 
progress ;  progress  from  point  to  point  without 
change  of  direction;  also,  one  of  a  succession  of 
motions  in  different  directions  considered  as  one 
act;  orderly  progress;  methodical  action;  conduct; 
behavior;  a  succession  of  practices  connectedly  fol¬ 
lowed;  part  of  a  meal  served  atone  time.  (Arch.) 
A  continued  level  range  of  brick  or  stones  through¬ 
out  the  face  of  a  building,  pi.  The  menstrual  flux. 
(iVawf.)  The  principal  sails  of  a  ship.  See  Sails. 
— v.  t.  [coursed  (korst),  coursixg.]  To  run,  hunt, 
or  chase  after,  pursue;  to  run  through  or  over;  to 
cause  to  run. — v.  i.  To  run,  as  if  in  a  race  or  in 
hunting.  [OF.  cours,  L.  cursus,  fr.  currere.]  —  In 
course.  In  regular  succession. —  Of  c.  By  conse¬ 
quence;  in  natural  order.  —  Cours'er,  n.  One  who, 
etc.;  esp.  a  swift  horse. 

Court,  kort,  n.  An  inclosed  space;  yard  or  area;  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  sovereign,  nobleman,  etc.;  palace;  per¬ 
sons  composing  the  retinue  of  a  sovereign,  etc.;  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  retinue  of  a  sovereign;  attention  to 
one  in  power;  conduct  designed  to  gain  favor;  po¬ 
liteness;  civility.  (Law.)  A  legal  tribunal,  includ¬ 
ing  judges,  jury,  lawyers,  sheriffs,  etc.;  the  judge  in 
a  case,  as  disting,  fr.  the  counsel.  The  session  of  a 
judicial  assembly;  any  jurisdiction,  civil,  military, 
or  ecclesiastical.  —  v.  t.  To  seek  the  favor  of,  strive 
to  please,  pay  court  to;  to  seek  in  marriage,  woo;  to 
attempt  to  gain  by  address,  solicit.  [F.  cour,  OF. 
eort,  curt ,  LL.  cortis ,  court-yard,  retinue,  tribunal, 
L.  cars,  cortis,  inclosure,  cattle-yard.]  —  Court'er, 
7i.  —  Court'-card,  n.  See  Coat-card. — day,  n.  A 
day  in  which  a  court  sits  to  administer  justice.*— 
-dres3,  n.  A  dress  worn  at  court.  — hand,  n.  The 
handwriting  used  in  records  and  Judicial  proceed¬ 
ings. — house,  n.  A  house  in  which  courts  are  held, 
leot,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  court  of  record  held  annu¬ 
ally,  in  a  particular  hundred,  lordship,  or  manor, 
before  the  steward  of  the  leet. — martial,  -miir'shal, 
7i. :  pi.  Courts-martial.  A  court  consisting  of  mil¬ 
itary  or  naval  officers  for  trying  offenses  against 
military  or  naval  law.  — -plas'ter,  n.  Sticking-plas¬ 
ter  made  of  silk. — yard,  n.  An  inclosure  round  a 
house.  —  Courteous,  kgrt'yus,  a.  Of  court-like  or 
elegant  manners;  pert,  to,  or  expressive  of ,  courtesy ; 
well-bred;  polite;  complaisant.  —  Court'eously,  adv. 

—  Court'eousness,  n.  —  Courtesy,  kSrt'e-sY,  n.  Ele¬ 
gance  of  manners;  act  of  civility  or  respect;  urban¬ 
ity;  affability;  good-breeding;  favor  or  indulgence, 
as  disting,  fr.  right.  —  Courtesy,  kSrt'sY,  n.  A  ges¬ 
ture  of  respect  or  civility  by  women. —  v.  i.  [courte- 
Sied  (-sid).  -sying.]  To  bow  the  body  slightly,  with 
bending  of  the  knees,  as  an  expression  of  civility  or 
respect.  —  Courtier,  kort'yer,  n.  One  who  frequents 
courts;  one  who  courts  favor.  —  Court'Ty,  a.  Pert, 
to  a  court;  court-like;  high-bred;  dignified  and  ele¬ 
gant;  disposed  to  favor  the  great;  fawning;  obsequi¬ 
ous;  sycophantic.  —  Court'liness,  n.  High-breeding; 
elegance  of  manners.  —  Court'ship,  n.  Act  of  solic¬ 
iting  favor  by  complaisance  or  flattery;  act  of  woo¬ 
ing  in  love.  —  Courtesan,  kert'e-zan,  n.  Orig.  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  court;  a  prostitute;  harlot;  strumpet. 
[Sp.  cortesana,  fern,  of  cortesano,  pert,  to  the  court, 
courteous,  fr.  corte,  court.] 

Cousin,  kuz'n,  n.  One  collaterally  related  more  re¬ 
motely  than  brother  or  sister;  a  title  given  by  a  king 
to  n  nobleman,  esp.  to  one  of  the  council.  [F.;  LL. 
cosinus,  contr.  fr.  L.  consobrinus,  child  of  a  mother’s 
sister,  fr.  con  and  sobrinus,  cousin-german,  fr.  sostor, 
sister.]  —  Cous'inly,  a.  Like  or  becoming  a  cousin. 

—  Cous'inship,  n.  Relationship  of,  etc.  —  Cous'in- 


ger'man,  -jer'man,  n.; pi.  Cousins-german.  A  first 
cousin;  cousin  in  the  first  generation. 

Cove,  kov,  n.  A  small  inlet,  creek,  or  bay;  recess  in 
the  sea-shore;  a  strip  of  prairie  extending  into  wood¬ 
land;  recess  in  a  mountain  side;  a  boy  or  man.  —  v. 
t.  (Arch.)  To  arch  over.  [AS.  cofa,  chamber,  cave, 
Ic.  koji,  hut,  cell,  G.  koben,  cabin,  pig-sty.]  —  Cov'- 
ing,  7i.  (Arch.)  Projection  of  the  upper  stories  of 
a  house  over  those  beneath;  jambs  of  a  fire-place. 

Covenant,  kuv'e-nant,  n.  A’  mutual  agreement  in 
writing  and  under  seal  ;  contract;  stipulation;  a 
writing  containing  terms  of  agreement.  ( Theol .) 
The  promises  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
conditioned  on  certain  terms  on  the  part  of  man,  as 
obedience,  repentance,  faith,  etc.  (Law.)  A  form 
of  action  for  violation  of  a  contract.  —  v.  t.  To  enter 
into  a  formal  agreement,  bind  one’s  self  by  con¬ 
tract,  agree,  bargain,  stipulate. — v.  t.  To  grant  or 
promise  by  covenant.  [OF.  convenant,  covenant,  p. 
pr.  of  convenir,  to  agree,  fr.  L.  convcnire.  See  Con¬ 
vene.] —  Cov'enanter,  n.  One  who  makes  or  sub¬ 
scribes  a  covenant.  —  Covenantor,  n.  (Law.)  The 
party  who  makes  a  covenant. 

Cover,  kuv'Sr,  v.  t.  [covered  (-grd),  -bring.]  To 
overspread  or  envelop;  to  brood  or  sit  on;  to  hide 
from  sight,  conceal;  to  place  under  shelter,  protect, 
defend;  to  extend  over,  be  sufficient  for,  compre¬ 
hend  or  include,  account  for  or  solve,  counterbal¬ 
ance;  to  copulate  with, —  snid  of  the  male;  to  keep 
under  aim,  or  aim  at  point-blunk.  —  n.  Anything 
laid,  set,  or  spread  over  another;  an  envelope;  lid; 
thing  which  veils  or  conceals;  screen;  disguise;  con¬ 
dition  of  concealment,  shelter,  or  defense.  (Hunt¬ 
ing.)  Woods,  underbrush,  etc.,  which  shelter  game. 
A  table-cloth  and  furniture;  esp.  table  furniture  for 
one  person  at  a  meal.  [F.  covrir,  courrir.  It.  cop- 
rire,  fr.  L.  cooper  ire,  to  cover,  fr.  con  and  operire, 
to  shut,  hide.]  —  Cov'erod,  -erd,  p.  a.  Designed  for 
concealment,  shelter,  etc.  —  Cov'erer,  —  Cov'er- 
let,  n.  The  uppermost  cover  of  a  bed.  [OF.  covre - 
lit,  fr.  covrir,  and  lit,  a  bed,  L.  Icctus.]  —  Cov'ert,  a. 
Covered  over:  hid;  sheltered.  (Law.)  Undercover, 
authority,  or  protection,  as  a  married  woman.  —  n. 
A  place  which  covers  and  protects;  shelter;  defense; 
feathers  covering  the  bnses  of  birds’  quills.  [OF.] 

—  Cov'ertlv,  adv.  Secretly.  —  Cov'ert-bar'on,  a. 
(Law.)  Under  the  pro!  .ction  of  a  husband:  married. 

—  Cov'erture,  -gr-chur,  n.  Covering;  shelter;  de¬ 
fense.  (Law.)  Condition  of  a  woman  during  mar¬ 
riage,  —  i.  e.,  under  the  cover  or  protection  of  her 
husband. 

Covet,  kuv'et,  v.  t.  To  wish  for  eagerly,  inordinately, 
or  unlawfully;  to  long  for,  hanker  after,  lust  alter. 
[OF.  coveiter,  It.  cubitare,  L .  cupere,  to  desire.]  — 
Cov'etable,  a.  —  Cov'eter,  ?i.  —  Cov'etiveness,  -iv- 
nes,  n.  (Phren.)  Excessive  desire  of  accumulating 
property  ;  acquisitiveness.  See  Phrenology.  — 
Cov'etous,  -us,  a.  Very  desirous;  excessively  eager; 
avaricious;  penurious;  miserly.  —  Cov'etously,  adv. 

—  Cov'etousness,  n. 

Covey,  kuv'I,  n.  An  old  bird  with  her  brood  of 
young;  a  small  flock  of  birds;  a  company;  set.  [F. 
couree,  fr.  court,  p.  n.  of  comer,  to  sit  or  brood  on, 
fr.  L.  cubarc,  to  lie  down.] 

Covin,  kuv'in,  n.  (Law.)  A  collusive  agreement  be¬ 
tween  persons  to  prejudice  another.  [OF.  covine, 
cocaine,  fr.  convenir.  See  Covenant.]  —  Cov'inous, 
-us,  a.  Deceitful;  collusive;  fraudulent. 

Cow,  kow,  7i.;  pi.  Cows  ;  old  pi.  Kine.  The  female 
of  bovine  animals.  [ME.  cu,  cou,  pi.  ky,  kye,  and 
kin,  kwyn;  AS.  cu,  pi.  cy,  D.  koe,  Sw.  and  Dan.  ko, 
OIr.  and  Ga.  bo,  L.  bos,  Gr.  bous,  Skr.  pw.j  —  Cow'- 
bird,  n.  The  cow  blackbird,  an  Amcr.  sturling.  — 
-catcher,  n.  A  frame  in  front  of  a  locomotive,  to 
catch  or  throw  off  obstructions  on  the  track. — herd, 
n.  One  who  tends  cows. — hide,  n.  The  skin  of 
cattle,  or  leather  made  from  it;  a  whip  made  from 
it.  —  v.t.  To  beat  with,  etc. — lick,  n.  A  tult  of 
hair  turned  up,  —  as  if  licked  by  a  cow. — pox,  n. 
(Med.)  A  disease  which  appears  in  pimples  on  the 
cow,  the  matter  from  which  is  used  for  vaccination, 
as  preventive  of  small  pox;  kine-pox. — slip,  n. 
Aspeciesof  primrose,  growing  in  moist  places.  [AS. 
cuslynpe,  fr.  cu  and  slyppe,  dung.] — tree,  n.  A 
South  American  tree  which  yields  a  fluid  like  milk. 

Cow,  kow,  v.  t.  [cowed  (kowd),  cowing.]  To  depress 
with  fear,  sink  the  spirits  or  courage.  [Ic.  kuga,  to 
tyrannize  over,  Dan.  kue,  to  bow,  subdue.] 

Coward,  kow'ard,  n.  One  who  lacks  courage;  a  timid 
or  pusillanimous  man;  craven-;  poltroon;  dastard.— 
«.  Destitute  of  courage;  timid;  Dase;  pert,  to  a  cow- 
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nrd:  proceeding  from,  or  expressive  of,  cowardice. 
[OF.  couurd,  It.  codardo ,  fr.  OF.  roe,  It.  cotta,  L. 
cawla,  a  tail:  perh.  one  who  turns  tail.]  —  Cow/'ard- 
ice,  -is,  n.  Want  of  courage.  —  Cow'ardly,  -IT,  a. 
Wanting  courage  ;  befitting  a  coward  ;  timorous; 
pusillanimous;  mean;  base.  —  ado.  In  the  manner 
of,  etc.  —  Cow'ardliness,  n. 

Cower,  kow'er,  v.  i.  [-eked  (-5rd),  -bring.]  To  sink 
bv  bending  the  knees;  to  crouch,  esp.  through  fear. 
[Ic.  and  Sw.  kura,  Dan.  kurc,  to  doze,  lie  quiet.] 

Cowl,  kowl,  n.  A  monk’s  hood  or  habit;  a  cap  for 
chimney-tops.  [AS.  cujie,  Ic.  kufl,  koft,  L.  cucidlus, 
cap,  hood;  s.  rt.  L.  scutum,  a  shield.] —  Cowled, 
kowld,  a.  Wearing  a  cowl.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like, 
etc. 

Ccwl,  kowl,  n.  A  vessel  for  water,  carried  on  a  pole, 
or  cowl-staff,  between  two  persons.  [OF.  cuvcl, 
cuveau,  dim.  of  cure,  L.  cupa,  tub.] 

Cowry,  kow'rT,  n.  A  small  shell,  used  for  money  in 
Africa  and  the  East  Indies.  [Ilind.  X-aitrl.] 

Coxalgia,  koks-al'jt-il, -al'gy, -if,  n.  (Med.)  Pain  in 
the  hip;  hip-joint  disease.  [F.  coxalgie,  fr.  L.  coxa, 
hip,  and  Gr.  algos,  pain.1 

Coxcomb,  koks'kSm,  n.  A  strip  of  red  cloth  notched 
like  the  comb  of  a  cock,  on  the  cap  of  a  licensed 
foot;  the  cap  itself;  a  vain  superficial  pretender  to 
accomplishments;  a  fop.  ( Bot .)  A  plant  producing 
red  flowers  like  a  cock’s  comb.  [Corrupt,  of  cock's 
comb.\  —  Coxcombical,  -comical,  -kom'ik-al,  a.  Be¬ 
fitting  a  coxcomb;  foppish.  —  Coxcomb-Rally,  ado. 
—  Cox'combry,  -kom-rf,  n.  The  manners  of,  etc. 

Coxswain.  See  Cockswain,  under  Cockboat. 

Coy,  koi,  a.  Shrinking  from  approach  or  familiarity; 
shy  ;  modest ;  bashful.  [OF.  coi,  coit,  L.  quietus, 
quiet,  fr.  aides,  rest.]  —  Coy-ish,  a.  Somewhat  re¬ 
served.  —  Coy'ly,  ado.  —  Coy'ness,  n. 

Coyote,  koi-Sr, n.  The  prairie  wolf.  [Sp.,  fr.  Mexi¬ 
can  coyotl.] 

Coz,  kuz,  n.  A  contr.  of  cousin. 

Cozen,  kuz'n,  v.  t.  (cozened  (kuz'nd), -exixg.]  To 
cheat,  beguile,  deceive.  [F.  cousiner,  to  claim  kin¬ 
ship  for  convenience,  to  sponge.]  —  Coz'enage,  -ej, 
n.  Practice  of,  etc.;  artifice;  trick.  —  Coz-ener,  n. 

Cozy,  Cosey,  ko'zT,  a.  [cozier,  coziest.]  Snug;  com¬ 
fortable;  easy. — n.  A  woolen  covering  to  retain 
heat  in  a  tea-pot.  [F.  causer,  to  talk,  chat,  fr.  G. 
kosen,  OIIG.  chosnn.]  —  Co'zily,  ado. 

Crab,  krah,  n.  (Zdnl.)  A  crustaceous  animal,  having 
the  body  covered  by  a  crust¬ 
like  shell  or  earn  pax;  it  has 
ten  legs,  the  front  pair  of 
which  terminate  in  claws. 

(Bot.)  A  wild  apple;  the  tree 
producing  it,  —  named  from 
its  astringent  taste.  (Aleck.) 

A  crane  for  moving  heavy 
weights,  esp.  ships.  [AS.  crah- 
ba,  Sw.  krabba,  Ic.  krahbi,  Dan.  and  G.  krahbe,  D. 
krab,  L.  carabus,  Gr.  karabos,  crab;  D.  krabben,  L. 
scalnere,  to  scratch.]  —  Crab'-apple.  n.  A  small,  sour 
kind  of  apple.  [Sw.  krabbaple. ]  — tree,  n.  The  tree 
bearing,  etc.  — louse,  n.  A  kind  of  louse  infesting 
the  human  body. — Crab'bed,  a.  Ilarsh;  rough; 
peevish;  morose;  difficult;  perplexing;  cramped  or 
scrawled,  —  said  of  handwriting.  [D.  kribben,  to 
quarrel,  be  cross,  fr.  krabben  (above),  kribbig,  peev¬ 
ish;  Ic.  krah,  a  crabbed  hand,  krabba,  D.  krabhe.len, 
to  scrawl,  scribble.]  —  Crab-bedly,  ado.  —  Crab'bed- 
ness,  n. 

Crack,  krak,  v.  t.  [ckacked  (krakt),  cracking.]  To 
break  without  entire  separation  of  the  parts;  to  fis¬ 
sure;  to  rend  with  grief  or  pain,  distress,  disorder, 
derange;  to  cause  to  sound  abruptly  and  sharply;  to 
snap;  to  utter  smartly  and  sententiously ;  to  cry  up, 
extol.  —  v.i.  To  be  fractured  without  quite  sepa¬ 
rating;  to  go  to  pieces,  be  ruined  or  impaired;  to 
utter  a  loud  or  sharp,  sudden  sound.  —  n.  A  partial 
separation  of  parts,  etc.;  a  chink;  crevice;  a  sound 
as'of  anything  suddenly  rent;  craziness  of  intellect; 
insanity. — a.  Of  superior  excellence.  [AS.  cear- 
cian,  D.  kraken,  G.  krachen,  Ga.  cnac,  to  crack;  D. 
krak,  G.  krach,  Ga.  crac,  a  crack.]  -  Crack-brained, 
-brand,  a.  Impaired  in  intellect. —  Crack'er,  n.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  cracks;  a  small  firework,  ex¬ 
ploding  with  a  sharp  noise;  a  kind  of  hard  biscuit. — 
Crackle,  krak-1,  v.  i.  To  make  slight  cracks,  or 
small,  abrupt,  snapping  noises,  frequently  repeated. 
[Freq.  of  cr/ick.}  —  Crack'le,  Crack'lin.  n.  A  kind 
of  china,  having  the  glaze  or  enamel  apparently 
cracked  in  all  directions.  —  Crack-ling,  n.  Small, 
abrupt  cracks  or  reports;  rind  of  roasted  pork. — 


Crack'nel,  a.  A  kind  of  brittle  biscuit.  [F.  craque- 
lin,  D.,  krakeling .] 

Cradle,  kra'dl.  n.  A  rocking  bed  for  infants;  place 
in  which  anything  is  nurtured  or  protected  during 
immaturity;  infancy.  (Agric.)  A  light  framework 
added  to  a  scythe,  to  receive  grain  as  cut,  and  lay  it 
in  swaths.  (Engraving.)  An  instrument  for  pre¬ 
paring  plates  for  mezzotints.  (Ship-building.)  A 
framework  of  timbers  to  support  a  vessel  when  out 
of  water.  (Surg.)  A  case  for  a  broken  bone.  —  v.  t. 
[cradled  (kra'dld),  cradling.]  To  lay,  or  rock  in 
a  cradle;  to  nurse  in  infancy;  to  cut  and  lay  with  a 
cradle,  ns  grain.  —  v.  i.  To  lie  or  lodge,  as  in  a  cra¬ 
dle.  (Mining.)  A  machine  rocked  by  the  hand  for 
washing  out  auriferous  earth.  [AS.  cradol,  W.  cn/d  : 
s.  rt.  L.  crates,  E.  hurdle.) 

Craft,  krdft,  n.  Dexterity  in  manual  employment; 
the  employment  itself ;  a  trade  ;  cunning,  art,  or 
skill;  artifice  ;  guile.  (Naut.)  Vessels  of  any  kind. 
[AS.  erteft,  Sw.,  Dan.,  and  G.  kraft;  s.  rt.  cramp.] 
—  Craft-y,  -1,  a.  Skillful  at  deceiving  ;  cunning ; 
sly  ;  shrewd.  —  Craft'ily,  ado.  —  Craft'iness,  n.  — 
Crafts'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  One  skilled  in  a  manual 
occupation  ;  an  artificer  ;  mechanic. 

Crag,  krag,  n.  A  steep,  rugged,  broken  rock.  (Geol.) 
A  partially  compacted  bed  of  gravel  mixed  with 
shells,  of  the  tertiary  age.  [W.  craig,  Ga.  and  Ir. 
crcag.']  —  Crag'ged,  -gy,  -gT,  a.  Full  of,  etc.— Crag'- 
gedness^  -giness,  n. 

Crake,  krak,  n.  ( Ornith.)  A  species  of  rail  frequenting 
corn,  etc.,  whose  cry  is  a  grating  croak.  [Onomat.] 

Cram,  kram,  v.  t.  [crammed  (kramd),  crammino.1 
To  stuff,  crowd,  fill  to  superfluity;  to  fill  with  food 
beyond  satiety ;  to  qualify  for  examination  by 
hasty  preparation.  —  v.  i.  To  eat  greedily,  stuff  ;  to 
make  a  hasty  review  of  studies.  [ AS.  crammian,  to 
stuff,  Ic.  kremja,  to  squeeze.  See  Cramp.] 

Crambo,  kram'Do,  n.  A  play  in  which  one  gives  a 
word,  to  which  another  finds  a  rhyme  ;  a  rhyme. 
[Perh.  fr.  Cramp.] 

Cramp,  krainp,  n.  A  restriction  or  restraint ;  an  iron 
instrument  to  hold  together  timbers,  stones,  etc.  ;  a 
iece  of  wood  on  which  the  upper  leather  of  a 
oot  is  stretched.  (Med.)  A  spasmodic  contraction 
of  a  muscle.  —  v.  t.  [cramped  (krumpt),  cramp¬ 
ing.]  To  hold  tightly  pressed  together,  restrain 
from  free  uction  ;  to  form  on  a  cramp,  as  boot  legs  ; 
to  afflict  with  cramp.  [Sw.  and  D.  krainp,  Dan. 
krampe,  cramp;  Sw.  krampa,  Dan.  kram/ie,  a  cramp- 
iron  ;  D.  krammen,  G.  krampen,  to  fasten  with 
cramps;  s.  rt.  cram,  clamp,  crimp,  cruinide,  and  perh. 
crab.  See  Clamp.]  —  Cramp'y,  -Y,  a.  Diseased  with, 
or  producing,  cramp.— Cramp'-flih,  n.  (Ichth.)  The 
torpedo,  or  electric  ray,  whose  touch  imparts  a  shock 
of  electricity.  — iron,  n.  A  cramp;  vise.  —  Cramp'- 
it,  n.  A  metal  tip  Of  a  sword-sheath  ;  a  cliape  ;  a 
crump-iron.  —  Crampoons,  -poonz',  n.  pi.  Hooked 
ieces  of  iron,  for  raising  heavy  materials.  (Mil.) 
ron  points  worn  on  shoes  to  keep  a  foothold,  as  in 
climbing  ramparts.  [F.  crampon .] 

Oran,  kran,  n.  A  measure  by  which  fresh  herrings 
are  sold,  holding  about  37]  gallons.  [Ga.  crann .] 

Cranberry,  kran'ber-rT,  n.  "  A  red,  sour  berry,  used 
for  making  sauce,  etc.  [Corrup.  of  crane-berry,  fr. 
its  long  stalk  ;  G.  kranbeere,  Dan.  tranebser,  Sw. 
tranhar.  See  Crane.] 

Cranch.  See  Crauncii. 

Crane,  kran,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  wading  bird,  having 
long  bill,  legs,  and  neck.  A 
machine  for  moving  heavy 
weights  ;  an  arm  turning  on  a 
vertical  axis,  for  supporting 
kettles,  etc.,  over  a  fire  ;  a  si- 

fihon,  or  bent  pipe,  for  drawing 
iquors  out  of  a  cask.  (Naut.) 

A  piece  of  wood  or  iron  with 
two  arms,  used,  in  pairs,  to  stow 
spare  spars  in.  —  v.  t.  [craxed 
(kriind),  craning.]  To  cause 
to  rise;  to  raise,  as  if  by  a  crane. 

—  p.  i.  To  stretch  the  neck  in 
order  to  observe  something  ;  to  Crane 

balk  at  a  dangerous  leap,  etc., 

show  timidity.  [AS.  cran,  D.  kraan,  G.  kranich, 
Dan.  trane,  Sw.  trana ,  Ic.  trani,  W.,  Corn.,  ana 
Armor,  garan,  Gr.  geranos,  L.  grus,  crane  (bird), 
also  D.  kraan;  Dan.  and  Sw.  kran,  G.  krahn,  Gr. 
geranos,  crane  (machine).]  —  Crane's-bill.  n.  (Bot.) 
The  geranium,  which  has  an  appendage  of  the 
seed-vessel  resembling  the  beak  ot  a  crane.  (Surg.) 
Long-beaked  pincers.  —  Cran-age,n.  Right  of  using 
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a  crane  in  loading  ;  price  paid 
for  the  use. 

Cranium,  kra'nY-um,  n. ;  pi. 
-NIA,  -A.  (Anat.)  The  skull  of 
an  animal  ;  brain-pan.  [L. ; 
Gr.  kranion,  skull,  kara,  Skr. 
qira,  the  head.]  —  Cra'nial,  a. 
Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Craniol'ogy, 
-jY,  n.  Science  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  skull,  and  its  rela- 


Crane. 


tion  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  phrenology.  [Gr. 
logos,  discourse.]— Craniol'ogist,  -pst,  n.  One  versed 
in,  etc.  ;  a  phrenologist.  —  Cra'niolog'ical,  a.  Pert, 
to,  etc.  —  Craniom'eter,  n.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  skulls.  [Gr.  metron,  measure.]  —  Crani¬ 
ometry,  -trY,  n.  Art  of,  etc.,  to  discover  their  spe¬ 
cific  differences.  —  Cranios'copy,  -pY,  n.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  skull,  to  discover  the  parts  of  the  brain 
supposed  to  be  the  organs  of  particular  faculties. 
[Gr.  skopein,  to  view.]  —  Craniot'omy,  -mY,  n. 
( Surg .)  Opening  of  the  fetal  head  to  effect  deliv¬ 
ery.  [Gr.  temnein ,  to  cut.] 

Crank,  krank,  n.  (Mach.)  A  bent  axis,  serving  as  a 
handle  to  communicate  circular  motion,  or  to 
change  circular  into  reciprocating  motion,  or  the 
reverse.  A  bend,  turn,  or  winding  ;  a  conceit  con¬ 
sisting  in  a  change  of  the  form  or  meaning  of  a 
word  ;  a  tit  of  temper  ;  a  whim,  absurd  notion  ;  one 
full  of  cranks,  or  deranged.  —  a.  (JS'aut.)  Giable  to 
careen  or  be  overset,  as  a  ship.  Full  of  spirit;  brisk; 
lively.  [D.  kronkel,  a  little  bend,  krengen,  to  careen, 
Dan.  krsenge,  to  heave  down,  lurch  ;  D.  and  G. 
krank,  sick.]  — Crankle,  kran'kl,  v.  i.  To  run  in  a 
winding  course  ;  to  bend  and  turn.  —  v.  t.  To  break 
into  bends,  etc.;  to  crinkle.  — n.  A  bend  ;  crinkle. 

Cranny,  kran'nY,  n.  A  small,  narrow  opening  ;  fis¬ 
sure  ;  crevice  ;  chink  ;  a  secret,  retired  place  :  hole. 

—  v.i.  To  make  crannies;  to  haunt  or  enter  by 
crannies.  [Dim.  fr.  F.  cran,  L.  crena,  a  notch,  Skr. 
krit,  to  cut.]  —  Cran'nied,  -nid,  a.  Full  of,  etc. 

Crape,  krap,  n.  A  thin,  transparent  stuff,  made  of 
raw  silk  gummed  and  twisted,  used  for  mourning 
garments.  [F.  crime,  fr.  L.  Crispins,  curled,  crisped.] 

—  Crap'y,  -Y,  a.  Resembling  crape. 

Crapulent,  krap'u-lent,  -ulous,  -lus,  a.  Sick  from  in¬ 
temperance.  [L.  crapula,  sickness  from,  etc.] 

Crash,  krash,  v.  t.  [crashed  (krasht),  crashing.] 
To  break  to  pieces  violently.—  v.  i.  To  make  a  loud, 
clattering  sound,  as  of  many  things  breaking  at 
once. —  n.  Mingled  sound  of  things  breaking.  [Same 
as  crack  and  craze ;  Sw.  krasa,  Dan.  krase,  to 
crackle.] 

Crash,  krash,  n.  Coarse  linen  cloth.  [See  Crass.] 

Crass,  kras,  a.  Gross  ;  dense  ;  coarse.  [L.  crassm, 
thick,  fat,  for  crattas,  closely  woven.]  —  Crass'i- 
tude,  -Y-tud,  n.  Grossness ;  thickness.  —  Crass'a- 
ment,  n.  Thick  part  of  a  fluid,  esp.  of  blood;  a  clot. 

Cratch,  krach,  n.  A  manger  or  open  frame  for  hay; 
a  crib.  [F.  eree/te,  manger,  OS.  fvuthia,  E.  cjn'6.]  — 
Cratch-cradle.  Form  of  the  cratch,  made  upon  the 
fingers  with  string;  scratch-cradle,  cat’s-cradle. 

Crate,  krat,  n.  A  hamper  of  wicker-work,  for  crock¬ 
ery.  [L.  crates,  a  hurdle.] 

Crater,  kra'ter,  n.  The  aperture  or  mouth  of  a  vol¬ 
cano.  f  L.  and  Gr.,  a  bowl,  f  r.  Gr.  kerannunai,  to  mix.] 

—  Crater'iform,  a.  Cup-shaped.  [L.  forma,  form.] 

Craunch,  Cranch,  kriinch,  v.  t.  [cRAUNCHED(kriincht), 

CRAUXCIIING.]  To  crush  with  the  teeth,  chew  nois¬ 
ily,  crunch.  [Onomat.] 

Cravat,  kra-vat',  n.  A  neck-cloth.  [F. ;  from  the 
Croatians  (F.  Cravates )  in  the  Austrian  army,  from 
whose  dress  it  was  adopted  in  France  in  ]&%.] 

Crave,  krav,  v.  t.  [craved  (kravd),  craving.]  To 
ask  with  earnestness  and  humility;  to  long  for,  beg, 
beseech,  implore.  [AS.  crafian,  Sw.  krafva,  Dan. 
krrerei)  —  Crav'er,  n. 

Craven,  kra'vn,  n.  One  vanquished  in  battle  ;  a 
weak-hearted  fellow;  coward;  dastard. — a.  Cow¬ 
ardly  with  meanness;  spiritless.  [OF.  crarantC,  fr. 
crevanter,  to  break.] 

Craw,  kraw,  n.  The  crop  or  stomach  of  fowls.  [Dan. 
kro,  Sw.  krafva .] 

Craw  fish,  Cray-fish,  kraw'-,  kra'fish,  n.  (Zool.)  A 
crustaceous  fresh-water  animal,  resembling  the  lob¬ 
ster,  but  smaller.  [ME.  crevis,  fr.  OF.  crevisse,  F. 
dcrerisse,  OIIG.  crebiz,  G.  krebs  ;  s.  rt.  crab.] 

Crawl,  krawl,  v.  i.  [crawled  (krawld),  crawling.] 
To  move  slowly,  as  a  worm  ;  or  on  the  hands  and 
knees,  as  a  human  being  ;  to  creep  ;  to  advance 
slowly  and  feebly  ;  to  have  a  sensation  as  if  insects 
were  creeping  about  the  body. — n.  Act  or  motion 


of  crawling.  [Ic.  krafla,  to  paw,  scrabble,  Sw. 
krala,  Dan.  kravle,  to  creep.]  —  Crawl'er,  n. 

Crayon,  kra'un,  n.  A  piece  of  chalk,  or  other  soft  sub¬ 
stance,  for  drawing;  drawing  made  with  pencil  or 
crayon. —  v.  t..  [crayoned  (-und),  -oning.]  To 
sketch,  as  with,  etc.  [F.,  fr.  craie,  L.  creta,  chalk.] 

Craze,  kraz,  v.  1.  [crazed  (krazd),  crazing.]  Grig,  to 
break  into  pieces,  crush  ;  to  confuse,  impair  ;  to  de¬ 
range  the  intellect  of,  render  insane,  —n.  State  of 
craziness;  insanity;  a  strong  habitual  desire  or  pas¬ 
sion.  (Pottery.)  A  defect  in  the  glaze  of  earthen¬ 
ware,  causing  it  to  crack.  [See  Crash.] — Cra'zy, 
-zY,  a.  Broken  ;  decrepit ;  disordered  in  intellect ; 
deranged.  —  Cra'zily,  adv.  —  Cra'ziness,  n.  —  Cra'¬ 
zy  bone.  The  end  of  the  elbow,  a  blow  upon  which 
benumbs  the  arm. 

Creak,  krek,  v.  i.  [creaked  (krekt),  creaking.]  To 
make  a  sharp,  harsh,  grating  sound,  as  by  friction 
of  hard  substances.  —  v.  t.  To  produce  a  creaking 
sound  with.  —  n.  The  sound  produced.  [Onomat. 
See  Cricket.] 

Cream,  krem,  n.  The  unctuous  substance  forming  a 
scum  on  the  surface  of  milk;  the  best  part  of  a  thing. 
—  v.  t.  [creamed  (kremd),  creaming.]  To  skim 
or  take  off  by  skimming,  as  cream  ;  to  take  off  the 
best  part  of.  —  v.  i.  To  become  covered  with  cream, 
or  thick  like  cream  ;  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
cream.  [F.  creme,  LL.  crema,  cream,  L.  creator,  the 
milky  substance  obtained  by  soaking  corn.]—  Cream 
of  tartar.  Purified  tartar  or  argal,  the  bi-tartrate  of 
potassa,  —  which  rises,  like  cream,  to  the  surface  of 
liquor  in  which  it  is  purified.  —  Cream'y,  -Y,  a.  Full 
of,  or  like,  etc.  —  Cream'-cake,  n.  A  cake  filled 
with  custard  made  of  cream,  eggs,  etc. --cheese,  n. 
Cheese  formed  of  milk  mixed  with  cream. 

Crease,  kres.  n.  A  mark  made  by  folding.  —  v.  t. 
[creased  (krest),  creasing.]  To  make  a  crease  in. 
[Armor,  kriz,  W.  krych,  a  wrinkle.] 

Creasote.  See  Creosote. 

Create,  kre-at',  v.  t.  To  bring  into  being,  cause  to 
exist,  originate  ;  to  be  the  occasion  of,  produce  ;  to 
constitute,  appoint,  make.  [L.  creare,  -atum,  to 
create.]  —  Crea'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  esp.,  of  bringing 
the  world  into  existence  ;  constitution  ;  formation  ; 
thing  created,  as  the  universe. —  Crea'tionism,  -izm, 
n.  Doctrine  that  the  soul  is  immediately  created  by 
God,  —  opp.  to  traducianism.  —  Crea'tor,  -ter,  n. 
One  who,  etc.;  esp.  the  Supreme  Being.  —  Crea'- 
tivo,  -tiv,  a.  Having  power  to  create,  or  creating. — 
Crea'tiveness,  n. —  Creature,  kre'chur,  n.  Thing 
created;  esp.  a  being  created  with  life;  animal;  man; 
one  who  owes  his  fortune  to  another ;  a  servile  de¬ 
pendent.  [OF.] 

Crbche,  kresh,  n.  An  asylum  for  verv  young  children 
during  their  mothers’  wrorking  hours.  [F.  See 
Cratch.] 

Creed,  kred,  n.  A  summary  of  what  is  believed  ;  esp. 
of  Christian  belief.  [From  L.  credo,  I  believe,  the 
first  word  of  the  Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds,  fr. 
credere,  -itum,  Skr.  Qraddadhami ,  to  believe.]  — 
Cre'dence,  -dens,  n.  Reliance  of  the  mind  ;  trust ; 
belief;  what  gives  claim  to  credit  or  confidence. — 
Cre'dent,  a.  Believing  ;  giving  credit.  —  Creden¬ 
tial,  -shal,  a.  Giving  a  title  to  credit.  —  n.  That 
which,  etc.  ;  pi.  testimonials  or  certificates  showing 
that  one  is  entitled  to  credit,  or  has  authority  or 
official  powders.  — Cred'ible,  a.  Capable  of  being 
believed  ;  worthy  of  belief.  —  Cred'ibleness,  Abil¬ 
ity,  n.  —  Cred'ibly,  adv.  —  Cred'it,  n.  Reliance  on 
the  truth  of  something  said  or  done;  belief  ;  faith  ; 
reputation  derived  from  the  confidence  of  others;  es¬ 
teem  ;  reputation  ;  authority  derived  from  character 
or  reputation  ;  influence  derived  from  the  confi¬ 
dence  or  favor  of  others  ;  interest.  (Com.)  Trust 
given  or  received  ;  expectation  of  future  pavment ; 
mercantile  reputation.  ( Book-keeping .)  The  side 
of  an  account  on  which  are  entered  values  received; 
items  entered  on  such  side  of  an  account.  —  v.  t.  To 
confide  in  the  truth  of  ;  put  trust  in,  believe  ;  to 
enter  upon  the  credit  side  of  an  account,  set  to  the 
credit  of. — Credit  fancier,  kra-de'foN-se-a',  n.  A  com¬ 
pany  for  carrying  on  local  improvements  by  means 
of  loans  upon  real  estate.  [F.  ;  fonder,  landed,  fr. 
fond,  h. .fundus,  land-1 — C.  mobilier,  -mo-be-le-a',  n. 
A  joint-stock  company  for  banking  purposes  and  the 
promotion  of  public 'works  by  means  of  loans  on 
personal  estate.  [F.  ;  mobilier,  personal,  fr.  L.  mo~ 
bilis,  movable.]  —  Cred'itable,  a.  Deserving  or  pos¬ 
sessing,  etc.  ;  reputable  ;  estimable.  —  Cred'itable- 
ness,  n.  —  Cred'itably,  adv. —  Cred'itor,  -er,  n.  One 
who  gives  credit  in  business  matters;  one  to  whom 
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money  is  due.  —  Cred'ulous,  -u-lus,  a.  Apt  to  be¬ 
lieve  on  slight  evidence  ;  easily  convinced  or  im¬ 
posed  upon  i  unsuspecting.  —  Cred'ulously,  adv.  — 
Cred'ulousness,  Credu'lity,  -ll-tl,  n.  Readiness  to 
believe  without  sufficient  evidence. 

Creek,  krek,  n.  A  small  inlet,  bay,  or  cove  ;  a  small 
river  or  brook  ;  nnv  turn  or  winding.  [AS.  crecca, 
I),  kreek,  Sw.  krik,  1c.  kriki,  F.  crique .] 

Creel,  krel,  n.  A  wicker  basket,  for  carrying  fish. 
|Ga.  craidhleag .] 

Creep,  krep,  v.  i.  [crept,  creeping.]  To  move 
along,  as  a  reptile  does  ;  to  move  on  hands  and 
knees,  crawl;  to  move  slowly,  feebly,  timorously,  or 
stealthily  ;  to  steal  in,  insinuate  one’s  self;  to  fawn; 
to  grow,  as  a  vine,  clinging  to  other  support;  to  have 
a  sensation  of  insects  crawling  upon  the  body.  [AS. 
crespan,  D.  kruipen,  Sw.  krypa .]  —  Creepier,  n. 
One  who,  or  that  which,  etc.  ;  a  creeping  vine  ;  a 
fixture  with  iron  points  worn  on  the  shoe  to  prevent 
slipping.  ( Ornith .)  A  small  bird,  allied  to  the  wren. 
pi.  An  instrument  with  hooks  or  claws  to  drag  the 
bottom  of  wells,  etc.  —  Creep'ingly,  adv.  By  creep¬ 
ing  ;  slowly;  sneakingly  ;  ignobly. 

Creese.  Crease,  Kris,  kres,  n.  A  Malay  dagger.  [Ma¬ 
lay  Arts.] 

Cremate,  kre-mat',  v.  t.  To  burn,  esp.  acorpse.  [L.ere- 
mare,  -atum,  to  burn.]  —  Crema'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Cremona,  kre-mo'na,  n.  A  superior  kind  of  violin, 
made  at  Cremona,  in  Italy. 

Crenate,  kre'nat,  -nated,  a.  ( Bot .)  Having  the  edge 
notched  like  a  scallop-shell.  [L.  crena,  notch.  See 
Cranny.] 

Creole,  kre'ol,  n.  One  born  in  America,  or  the  West 
Indies,  of  European  ancestors;  one  born  in  tropical 
America,  or  adjacent  islands,  of  any  color.  [F.,  fr. 
Sp.  criollo,  prop,  created,  grown  up,  contr.  fr.  cria- 
dillo,  dim.  of  enudo,  p.  p.  of  criar,  to  create,  edu¬ 
cate.] 

Creosote,  kre'o-sot,  n.  ( Chem .)  An  oily,  colorless 
liquid,  having  the  smell  of  smoke,  and  strong  anti¬ 
septic  properties,  obtained  from  distillation  of  wood. 
[Gr.  kreos  (L.  caro),  flesh,  and  sozein,  to  preserve.] 

Crepitate,  krep'Y-tat,  v.  i.  To  burst  with  a  sharp 
sound,  crackle,  snap.  [E.  crepitare,  -tat um,  freq.  of 
erepare .  to  rattle.]  —  Crepita'tion,  «.  Act  of,  etc. 

Crept.  See  Creep. 

Crepuscular,  kre-pus'ku-lar,  -culous,  -lus,  a.  Pert,  to 
twilight ;  glimmering  ;  imperfectly  clear.  [L.  cre- 
pusculum,  twilight,  dim.  of  ereper,  dark.] 

Crescent,  kres'ent,  a.  Increasing  ;  growing  ;  shaped 
like  the  new  moon.  —  n.  The  increasing  moon; 
moon  in  her  first  or  last  quarter;  figure  of  the  new 
moon,  borne  in  the  Turkish  flag;  the  flag  itself;  the 


Turkish  power. 


cere ,  to  increase 


>r.  [L.  crcscens,  -cent is,  p.  pr.  of  (Tea¬ 
se.  fr.  creare,  to  create.]  —  Cres'cive, 
-siv,’ a.  Increasing:  augmenting;  growing.  Cres- 

cen'do.  a.  (A his.)  With  a  constant-  — - - — 

ly  increasing  volume  of  voice,  —  a  —  - - - 

direction  for  the  performance  of  Crescendo, 
music,  indicated  as  in  the  margin. 

—  n.  A  gradual  increase  in  the  fullness  of  tone  with 
which  a  passage  is  performed;  a  passage  to  be  per¬ 
formed  with  constantly  increasing  volume  of  tone. 

[It-] 

Cress,  kres,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  salad  plant  of  various  species. 

[AS.  cserse,  cressse,  D.  kers,  G.  Ares.se.] 

Cresset,  kres'set,  n.  An  open  lamp,  on  a  beacon, 
lighthouse,  etc.,  or  carried  on  a  pole.  [OF.  crcisset, 
I).  kruysel,  a  hanging  lamp,  fr.  kruyse,  cruse,  pot.] 
Crest,  krest,  n.  A  tuft,  or  other  natural  ornament,  on 
an  animal’s  head,  as  the  comb  of  a  cock;  the  plume 
or  other  decoration  on  a  hel¬ 
met  ;  the  helmet  itself  ;  the 
head,  as  typical  of  high  spirit; 
pride  ;  courage.  {Her.)  An 
appendage  placed  over  the 
shield.  The  rising  part  of  a 
horse’s  neck  :  see  Horse. 

The  foamy,  feather-like  top 
of  a  wave.  (Fort.)  The  top 
line  of  a  slope.  —  v.  t.  To 
furnish  or  adorn  with  a  crest; , 
to  serve  as  a  crest  for.  [OF. 1 
creste,  L.  crista,  crest  of  a 
bird.]  — Crest'ed,  a.  Having,  etc.  —  Crest'fallen, 
-fawln,  a.  With  lowered  front  or  hanging  head; 
drooping;  dejected;  cowed.  _  .  . 

Cretaceous,  kre-ta'shus,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of,  or 
abounding  with,  chalk.  [L.  creta,  chalk.]  —  Creta/- 
ceously,  adv.  .  „ 

C retie,  kre'tik,  n.  ( Gr.  &  L.  Pros.)  A  poetic  foot, 


Crest.  (Her.) 


composed  of  one  short  between  two  long  syllables. 
[L.  Creticus  (pes,  foot),  a  Cretan  (metrical)  foot.] 
Cretin,  kre'tin,  n.  (Med.)  An  idiot  of  a  kind  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  generally  afflicted 
also  with  goiter.  [F.,  for  crestin,  fr.  L.  eastrare,  to 
emasculate,  hence  stunt.]  —  Cre'tinism,  -izm,  n. 
Condition  or  disease  of,  etc.;  idiocy;  goiter. 
Cretonne,  kre-ton',  n.  A  fabric  having  a  warp  of 
hemp  and  -woof  of  flax,  —  used  to  upholster  furni¬ 
ture.  [ Creton ,  the  originator.] 

Crevasse,  kre-vas',  n.  A  crevice  or  split,  as  in  a  gla¬ 
cier;  a  breach  in  the  levee  or  embankment  of  a 
river.  [OF.,  fr.  crever,  to  cleave,  burst  asunder,  L. 
erepare,  to  crackle,  burst.]  —  Crev'ice,  -is,  n.  A 
narrow_opening  from  a  split;  a  cleft;  fissure;  rent. 
Crew,  kroo,  n.  A  company  of  people  associated  to¬ 
gether;  throng;  assemblage;  a  ship’s  company;  the 
seamen  belonging  to  a  vessel.  [OIc.  Am,  a  crew;  Sw. 
dial,  kry,  to  swarm;  s.  rt.  crawl.] 

Crew.  See  Crow. 

Crewel,  kroo'el,  n.  Worsted  yarn  slackly  twisted. 

[For  clewel,  dim.  of  clew,  ballof  thread.] 

Crib,  krib,  n.  The  manger  or  rack  of  a  stall;  stall  for 
cattle;  inclosed  bedstead  for  a  child;  bin  for  stor¬ 
ing  grain,  salt,  etc.;  a  literal  translation  of  a  classic 
author,  —  v.t.  [cribbed  (kribd),  cribbing.]  To 
shut  in  a  narrow’ habitation;  to  pilfer  or  purloin. — 
v.  i.  To  crowd  together,  be  confined.  [AS. :  D. 
krib,  Ic.  and  Sw’.  knibba,  crib,  manger.]  —  Crib'- 
bage,  -bej,  n.  A  game  at  cards,  in  which  yie  dealer 
makes  up  a  third  hand  for  himself,  partly  from  his 
opnonekt’s.  —  Crib'bage-board,  n.  A  board  with 
holes,  to  score  the  game  at  cribbage  with  pegs. — 
Crib'bing,  n.  (Mining.)  A  plank  lining  of  a  shaft, 
etc.  (Far.)  A  horse's  trick  of  gnaw’ing  the  crib. 
Cribble,  krih'bl,  n.  A  coarse  sieve  or  screen. — v.  t. 
[cribbled  (-bid),  -BLING.]  To  cause  to  pass  through 
a  sieve  or  riddle  ;  to  sift.  [L.  cribellum,  dim.  of 
cribrum ,  a  sieve;  Skr.  kri,  to  separate.] 

Crick,  krik,  n.  A  spasmodic  affection,  esp.  of  the 
neck  or  back.  [Same  as  creek.] 

Cricket,  krik'et,  n.  An  orthopterous  insect,  having  a 
chirping  note.  [OF.  criqnet ,  fr.  criquer,  to  creak, 
rattle,  D.  kriek,  a  cricket,  krikkrakken,  to  crackle.] 
A  game  with  bat,  ball,  and  wicket;  a  low  stool.  —  v. 
i.  To  play  at  cricket.  [Dim.  fr.  AS.  cricc,  staff;  s. 
rt.  cnitc/i. J  —  Crick'eter,  n. 

Cricoid,  kri'koid,  a.  (Anat.)  Resembling  a  ring. 

[Gr.  krikos,  ring,  and  eidos,  form.] 

Cried,  Crier.  See  under  Cry. 

Crime,  krlm,  n.  A  violation  of  law,  divine  or  human; 
esp.  a  gross  offense,  outrage,  or  great  wrong;  sin; 
vice.  [F.;  L.  crimen,  criminis.]  —  Crim'inal,  krfm'- 
Y-nal,  a.  Guilty  of,  involving,  or  pert,  to  crime. — 
n.  One  guilty  of,  etc.  —  Crim.  con.,  abbr.  of  Crim¬ 
inal  conversation.  (Law.)  Adultery. — Crirn'inally, 
adv.  —  Criminal'ity,  -T-tY,  n.  Guiltiness.  —  Crim'- 
inate,  v.  t.  To  charge  writh,  or  convict  oi,  crime-, 
to  impeach.  —  Crimina'tion,  n.  —  Crim'inatory,  -to¬ 
rt,  a.  Pert,  to  or  involving  crimination;  accusing. 
Crimp,  krimp,  a.  Easily  crumbled.  —  v.  t,  [ciumped 
(krimpt),  crimping.]  To  form  into  ridges,  waves, 
or  plaits  ;  to  pinch  and  hold,  seize,  decoy.  (Cook¬ 
ery.)  To  cause  to  contract,  or  to  render  crisp,  as 
the  flesh  of  a  fish,  by  gashing  it,  W’hen  living,  with 
a  knife. — n.  One  who  decoys.  [Akin  to  cramp; 
D.  krimpen,  Sw.  krimpa,  to  shrink,  G.  krimpen,  to 
crumple,  shrink  cloth.]  —  Crimple.  krimp'l,  v.  t. 
[crimpled  (-Id),  -ling.]  To  cause  to  shrink  or 
draw  together,  contract,  curl,  corrugate. 

Crimson,  krim'zn,  n.  A  deep-red  color  tinged  with 
blue.  —  a.  Of  a  deep  red  color.  —  v.  t.  [crimsoned 
(-znd),  -soning.]  To  dye  with  crimson.  —  r.  i.  To 
become  crimson;  to  blush.  (OF.  cramoisin,  LL. 
cramoisinus,  Ar.  and  Per.  qirmisi,  crimson,  Skr. 
krimija,  produced  by  an  insect  (i.  e.,  cochineal),  fr. 
krimi,  insect,  and  jan,  to  produce;  s.  rt.  carmine.] 
Cringe,  krinj,  v.  t.  [cringed  (krinjd),  cringing.]  To 
cause  to  shrink,  contract,  draw  together.  —  v.  i.  To 
draw  one’s  self  together  as  in  fear  or  servility;  to 
bow  obsequiously,  fawn.  —  n.  Servile  civility;  a 
mean  bow.  [AS.  cringan,  to  sink  in  battle,  suc¬ 
cumb;  s.  rt.  crank.) —  Crin'ger,  n. 

Cringle,  krin'gl,  n.  A  withe  for  fastening  a  gate. 
(Naut.)  An  iron  ring  on  the  bolt-rope  of  a  sail;  a 
rope,  having  a  looped  end  to  secure  it  to  a  sail.  [Ic. 
kringla,  circle,  ring,  kringar,  pulley  ;  Sw.  kring, 
around,  D.  kring,  circle.] 

Crinite,  kri 'nit,  a.  Resembling  a  tuft  of  hair.  [L. 
crinis,  hair.l  —  Cri'natory,  -rT,  a.  Pert,  to  hair.— 
Crin'oline,  -lin,  n.  A  lady’s  stiff  petticoat,  —  orig.  of 


sun,  cube,  fyh  ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ipk,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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hair-cloth ,  afterwards  expanded  by  hoops.  [F. 
crin  (L.  cri.nis),  hair,  and  tin  (L.  iinum),  flax.  See 
Linen.]  —  Crinose',  -nos',  a.  Hairy. 

Crinkle,  k rink '1,  v.  t.  [crinkled  (-kid),  -ling.]  To 
form  with” short  turns  or  wrinkles.  —  v.  i.  To  run 
in  and  out  in  short  bends.  [Freq.  of  cringe.'] 
Cripple,  krip'l,  ??.  One  who  creeps,  halts,  or  limps. 
— v.  t.  f crippled  (-pld),  -I’LING.J  To  deprive  of  the 
use  of  tne  limbs,  esp.  of  tlie  less  and  feet ;  to  lame, 
deprive  of  strength  or  use,  disable.  [D.  kreupel, 
lame,  Ic.  kryppill,  G.  krueppel,  a  cripple.  See  Creep.] 
Crisis,  kri'sis,  n. ;  pi.  -ses,  -sez.  The  decisive  mo¬ 
ment;  turning-point.  {Med.)  The  change  of  a  dis¬ 
ease  which  indicates  recovery  or  death.  [L.;  Gr. 
/crisis,  fr.  krineiti,  to  decide,  separate.] 

Crisp,  krisp,  a.  Formed  into  stiff  cuds  or  ringlets; 
having  windings  or  indentations  ;  brittle  ;  friable; 
effervescing;  sparkling. — said  of  liquors.  —  v.  t. 
[crisped (krispt),  crisping.]  To  curl,  as  the  hair; 
to  wreathe,  as  branches  of  trees:  to  wrinkle  or  curl 
on  the  surface  or  edges.  —  v.  i.  To  form  little  curls. 
[AS.;  L.  crispus,  perh.  s.  rt.  L.  carpere,  to  pluck,  E. 
Afirresf.] — Crisp'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
crisps.  —  Crisp "ly,  adv.  —  Crisp'nes3,  n.  —  Crisp'y, 
-Y,  a.  Formed  into  short,  close  ringlets;  frizzled; 
prepared  so  as  to  break  short;  brittle. 

Crispin,  kris'pin,  n.  A  shoemaker.  [St.  Crispin,  pa¬ 
tron  saint  of  the  craft.] 

Criss-cross,  kris'kros,  n.  A  mark  formed  by  two 
lines  crossing,  usually  at  right  angles ;  a  child’s 
game  played  on  paper  or  a  slate.  —  adv.  In  op¬ 
posite  directions ;  with  opposition  or  hindrance. 
[Corrupt. of  Christ-cross.]—  Criss'-cross-row,  n.  See 
Cl  I RIST-C  ROSS-ROW. 

Crith,  krith,  n.  ( Chem.)  The  unit  of  weight  for  gases, 
being  0.08SM5  gram.  [Gr.  krithe,  a  barley-corn.] 
Critic,  krit'ik,  n.  One  skilled  in  judging  of  the 
merits  of  literary  or  art  works ;  a  connoisseur ;  a 
harsh  judge;  caviler  ;  carper.  —  «.  Pert,  to,  etc. 
[Gr.  kritikos,  able  to  judge,  krites,  a  judge,  fr. 
krinein.  See  Crisis.]  —  Crit'ical,  a.  Having  skill 
to  judge  of  literary  orartistic  matters;  exact;  nicely 
judicious  ;  captious  ;  pert,  to  criticism  ;  character¬ 
ized  by  thoroughness  and  a  reference  to  principles; 
pertaining  to,  or  indicating,  a  crisis  or  turning- 
point;  decisive  :  of  doubtful  issue ;  attended  with 
risk.  —  Crit'ically,  adv.  —  Crit'icalness,  n.—  Crit'i- 
cise,  -sTz,  v.  t.  [-cised  (-slzd),  -cising.]  Tocxamine 
and  judge  as  a  critic;  to  animadvert  on.  —  v.  i.  To 
act  as  a  critic,  pass  judgment,  animadvert.  —  Crit'i- 
ciser,  n.  —  Crit'icism,  -sizm,  w.  Art  of  judging  of 
beauties  and  faults;  judgment  passed  or  expressed; 
detailed  examination  and  review.  —  Critique',  krY- 
tek',  n.  Art  of  criticism  ;  critical  examination  or 
estimate  of  a  work  of  literature  or  art;  thorough 
analysis  of  any  subject.  [F.]—  Crite'rion,  -rY-un, 
n. ;  pi.  -ria,  -rY-a,  or  -rions.  A  standard  of  judging; 
approved  or  established  rule,  principle,  or  test,  by 
comparison  with  which  a  judgment  is  formed. 
Croak,  krok,  v.  i.  [croaked  (krokt),  croaking.]  To 
make  a  low,  hoarse  noise  in  the  throat,  as  a  frog  or 
crow;  to  forebode  evil,  grumble.  —  v.  t.  To  utter 
in  a  low,  hoarse  voice.  —  n.  The  sound  of  a  frog, 
raven,  etc.  [Onomat.;  cf.  crake,  creak,  crow.]  — 
Croak'er,  n.  One  who  croaks,  complains  unreason¬ 
ably,  or  habitually  forebodes  evil;  a  small  Amer. 
fish,  which  croaks  when  caught. 

Crochet,  kro-sha',  n.  A  kind  of  netting  made  with  a 
small  hook.  —  r.  t.  To  do  netting  with,  etc.  [F., 
dim.  of  croc,  a  crook.] 

Crock,  krok,  n.  An  earthen  vessel;  pot;  pitcher;  cup; 
smut  collected  on  pots,  kettles,  etc.  ;  soot :  lamp¬ 
black. —  v.  t.  To  blacken  with  soot,  or  with  the 
coloring  matter  of  cloth. — r.i.  To  give  off  crock, 
smudge,  blacken.  [AS.  crocca,  Ic.  krukka,  Sw. 
kritka,  D.  krnik,  G.  krug,  Ga.  crog,  \V.  crochan,  pot, 
pitcher,  Skr.  torafanwater-pot,  karkari,  pitcher.]  — 
Crock'ery,  -Sr-Y,  n.  Earthen-ware;  vessels  of  clay, 
glazed  and  baked;  pottery. 

(.  locket,  krok'et,  n.  (Arch.) 

An  ornament  in  imitation  of 
bent  foliage.  [See  Crook.] 

Crocodile,  krok'o-dll,  n.  A 
large  amphibious  reptile  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  [F. ;  L.  croc- 
o Ulus,  fr.  Gr.  krokodeilos,  a 
lizard.]  —  Crocodile  tears. 

False  or  affected  tears;  hvp- 
ocritical  sorrow. —  Crocodil'- 
ian,  -dYl'Y-an,  a.  Pert,  to, 
etc. 


Crocodile. 


Crocus,  kro'kus,  n.  A  genus  of  early  flowering 
plants;  a  mineral  powder  of  a  deep  yellow  or  red 
color.  [L.;  Gr.  kroicos,  crocus,  saffron,  Skr.  kunkw- 
ma,  Ileb.  karkom,  Ar.  karkam,  saffron.] 

Croft,  kroft,  n.  A  small  close,  or  inclosed  field,  for 
pasture,  tillage,  etc.  [AS.;  1).  kroft ,  a  hillock.] 

Cromlech,  krom'lek,  n.  A  structure  of  upright  stones, 
with  flat  ones  resting  on  them,  found  in  countries 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Celts,  and  supposed  to  be 
sepulchers  or  druidical  altars.  [W.,  fr.  crom,  bend¬ 
ing,  und  llech,  flat  stone.] 

Cromorna,  kro-mSr'na,  n.  (Mas.)  A  feed  stop  in  the 
organ,  of  a  tone  resembling  the  oboe.  [G.  krumm- 
horn,  crooked  horn.] 

Crone,  krOn,  n.  An  old  woman,  —  usually  in  con¬ 
tempt;  more  rarely  an  aged  man.  [Ir.  and  Ga.  crion, 
dry,  withered,  W.  crirto,  to  wither.]  —  Cro'ny,  -nY, 
n.  Intimate  companion;  associate;  familiar  friend. 

Crook,  krdok.  n.  A  bend,  turn,  or  curve;  device  used 
as  a  subterfuge;  trick;  artifice;  an  instrument  bent 
at  the  end,  esp.  a  shepherd’s  or  bishop’s  staff.  — r.  t. 
[crooked  (krd&kt),  crooking.]  To  turn  from  a 
straight  line,  make  crooked,  bend,  turn  from  rec¬ 
titude,  pervert.  —  'v.i.  To  be  bent  or  curved.  [Ic. 
krokr,  Sw.  krok,  Dan.  krog ,  Ga.  crocan,  W.  erwg,  a 
hook,  crook;  s.  rt.  crochet,  cross,  crutch.]  —  Crook'- 
back,  n.  One  who  has  a  crooked  back  or  round 
shoulders.  —  Crook'ed,  p.  a.  Characterized  by  a 
crook  or  curve;  bent;  not  straightforward;  perverse- 

—  Crook'edly,  adv.  —  Crook 'ednesa,  n. 

Croon,  kroon,  n.  A  low,  continued  moan;  murmur; 
a  simple  piece  of  music;  plain,  artless  melody.  —  v. 
t.  [crooned  (kroond),  crooning.]  To  sing  in  a 
low  tone,  hum;  to  soothe  by  singing  softly. — v.i. 
To  make  a  continuous  noise  in  a  low,  hollow  tone, 
as  cattle  do  when  in  pain;  to  moan;  to  hum,  sing,  or 
murmur  softly.  [Scot.;  onomat.] 

Crop,  krop,  n.  The  protuberant  stomach  of  a  bird, 
situated  in  the  breast;  the  craw;  the  top  of  any¬ 
thing,  esp.  of  a  plant;  that  which  is  cropped  or  gath¬ 
ered  from  a  single  field,  or  of  a  single  kind  of  grain, 
fruit,  etc.,  or  in  a  single  season;  fruit;  harvest.— 
v.  t.  [cropped  (kropt),  cropping.]  To  cut  off 
the  ends  of,  bite  or  pull  off,  pluck,  —  v.  i.  (Geol.) 
To  appear  above  the  surface,  as  a  seam  orbed  of 
coal;  to  come  to  light,  be  manifest,—  with  out.  [AS.; 
I),  krop,  G.  kropt’,  W.  cro/>a,  Ga.  and  Ir.  sgrohan,  a 
bird’s  crop;  I).  kroppen,  to  cram,  grow  to  a  round 
head.]  —  Crop'per,  n.  A  kind  of  pigeon  having  a 
large  crop;  a  hurt  by  a  fall  from  a  horse.  ( ilech .)  A 
machine  for  facing  cloth  by  means  of  spiral  knives. 

—  Crops,  7i.  pi.  The  region  above  the  shoulder  in  the 
ox.  —  Crop'eared,  -era,  «.  Having  the  ends  of  the 
ears  cut  off. 

Croquet,  kro-ka',  n.  A  game  in  which  wooden  balls 
are  driven  by  mallets  through  hoops  arranged  on  a 
lawn.  [F.,  dim.  of  croc,  hook.] 

Croquette,  kro-ket',  n.  (Cookery.)  A  ball  of  minced 
meat,  seasoned,  and  fried.  [F.,  fr.  croquer,  to 
crunch.] 

Crosier,  kro'zher,  n.  The  official 
stuff  of  an  archbishop,  or 
bishop.  [OF.  croce,  EL.  crocia, 
croc/ua,  crook;  6.  rt.  cross.] 

Cross,  kros,  n.  A  gibbet,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  timbers  placed  trans¬ 
versely;  the  theological  and  re¬ 
ligious  import  of  the  death  of 
Christ;  the  Christian  doctrine; 
the  gospel;  the  symbol  of 
Christ’s  death,  and  hence,  of 
Christianity;  affliction  regarded  Crosiers 
ns  a  test  ot  virtue;  trial;  vexa- 
tion;  disappointment.  (Arch.)  Bishop  s. 

A  cross-shaped  ornament.  The  o.  Archbishop  s. 
cross-like  mark  signed  by  those  unable  to  write;  a 
mixing  of  breeds  or  stock,  esp.  in  cattle-breeding; 
product  of  such  intermixture.  (Suit.)  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  laying  off  offsets  perpendicular  to  the  main 
course. — a.  Lying  athwart;  transverse;  intersect¬ 
ing;  adverse;  contrary;  perverse;  unfortunate;  peev¬ 
ish  or  fretful;  ill-humored;  mutually  inverse;  inter¬ 
changed.—  v.  t.  [crossed  (krost),  crossing.]  To 


a. 


6. 


put  across  or  athwart;  to  draw  something,  as  a  line, 
across;  to  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other  of;  to  run 
counter  to,  thwart,  clash  or  interfere  with;  to  debar; 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon;  to  cancel,  erase; 
to  mix  the  breed  of.  —  v.  i.  To  lie  or  be  athwart;  to 
pass  from  one  side  toward  the  other,  or  from  place 
to  place;  to  interbreed.  [Proven,  cros,  crolz,  fr.  L. 
crux,  cruets,  cross,  orig.  gibbet.]  —  Cross'ly,  -1Y,  adv. 


fim,  fame,  far,  piss  or  operii,  fare ;  find,  eve,  tSrm ;  Yu,  Ice  ;  Odd,  tone,  6r  ; 
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In  n  cross  way;  peevishly. —  Cross'ness,  n.—  Cross'- 
wise,  adv.  In  trie  form  of  a  cross;  across.  —  Cros3'- 
ing,  n.  Act  by  which  anything  is  crossed;  act  of  in¬ 
terbreeding  ;  intersection  of  roads  :  paved  walk 
across  a  street.  —  Cross '-ac'tion,  n.  (Law.)  An  ac¬ 
tion  brought  by  defendant  against  plaintiff  on  the 
same  matter  ns'the  original  suit.  — bar,  n.  A  trans¬ 
verse  bar. — beam,  n.  (Arch.)  A  beam  running  from 
wall  to  wall  of  a  house.  — bill,  n.  (Law.)  A  defend¬ 
ant’s  bill  in  a  chancery  or  equity  suit.  — bill,  n. 
( Omith .)  A  bird,  the  mandibles  of  whose  bill  curve 
in  opposite  directions,  and  cross  each  other. — bow, 
n.  A  weapon  formed  by  placing  a  bow  crosswise  on 
a  stock.  — breed,  n.  A  breed  produced  from  parents 
of  different  breeds.  — bun,  n.  A  cake  marked  with 
across. — cut,  n.  A  short  cut  across.  ( Mining. )  A 
level  driven  ncross  the  course  of  a  vein.  — cut-saw, 
n.  A  saw  managed  by  2  men,  one  at  each  end,  for 

cutting  large  logs  crosswise. - days,  n.  pi.  ( Lccl.) 

The  .‘5  days  preceding  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension.  — 
-exam'ine,  v.  t.  [examined  (-ind), -inino.]  (Law.) 
To  examine  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  facts  not 
brought  out  in  direct  examination  or  controverting 
the  direct  testimony. — exam'ina'tion,  n.  Exam¬ 
ination  of  a  witness,  called  by  one  party,  by  the  op¬ 
posite  party.  — eyed,  -Td,  a.  Having  the  eyes  turned 
toward  the  nose,  so  that  they  look  in  directions 
which  cross  one  another. — fire,  n.  (Mil.)  The  cross¬ 
ing  of  lines  of  fire  from  two  or  more  points.  — 
-grained,  -grand,  a.  Having  the  grain  or  fibers 
crossed;  perverse  and  untractahle;  contrary;  vexa¬ 
tious.  —  -jack,  krd'jak,  n.  ( Naut.)  The  lower  yard 
of  the  lnizzen-mast.  — legged,  -legd,  a.  Having  the 
legs  crossed. — patch,?;.  An  ill-natured  person. — 
-piece,  ??.  A  piece  of  nny  structure  fitted  crosswise. 
— pur'pose,  n.  An  opposing  purpose;  that  which  is 
inconsistent  or  contradictory,  pi.  A  game  in  which 
questions  and  answers  concur  so  as  to  involve  ludi¬ 
crous  combinations  of  ideas. —  To  he  at  cross-inir- 
poses.  To  act  counter  to  one  another  unintention¬ 
ally.  — question,  v.  t.  To  cross-examine. - reF- 

erence.  n.  A  reference  made  from  one  part  of  a  book 
to  another,  where  the  same  or  a  similar  subject  is 
treated  of.  — road,  n.  A  road  crossing  another;  by¬ 
road.  — ruff,  n.  The  plnv  in  whist  when  partners 
trump  different  suits,  and  lead  according^’. — sea, 
n.  (Naut.)  A  chopping  sea,  caused  by  waves  run¬ 
ning  in  different  directions.  — tie,  n.  A  sleeper  con¬ 
necting  the  rails  of  a  railroad. — tree,  n.  (Naut.)  A 
timber  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  lower  masts.  — 
Cro3s'let,  ».  A  small  cross.  (Iler.)  A  cross  whose 
arms  are  terminated  with  small  crosses,  or  again 
crossed  near  the  end.— Crucial,  kroo'shal,  a.  Formed 
like,  or  pert,  to,  a  cross;  severe;  searching,  ns  if  by 
suffering  on  the  cross.  [F.]  —  Cru'ciate,  -shl-at,  a. 
(Lot. )  Having  leaves  or  petals  arranged  crosswise. 
—  Crucif'erous,  -Sr-us,  a.  Bearing  a  cross.  (Lot.) 
Cruciate.  [L ,/en-e,  to  bear.]  —  Cru'cify,  -sT-fT,  v.  t. 
[-cieied  (-lid), -fyino.]  To  fasten  to  a  cross;  de¬ 
stroy  the  power  of,  subdue  completely.  [OF.  cruci¬ 
fer,  fr.  L.  Jiqere.fixum,  to  fix.]  —  Crucifixion,  -fik'- 
shun, «.  Act  of,  etc.;  death  on  the  cross;  intense 
suffering.  —  Crn'cifix,  n.  Figure  of  a  cross,  with 
Christ  upon  it.— Cru'ciform,  a.  Cross-shaped.  (Lot.) 
Having  4  equal  petals,,  disposed  crosswise.  —  Cru- 
cigerous,  -sij'5r-us,  a.  Bearing,  or  marked  with, 
etc.  [E.  f/erere,  to  bear.]  —  Crusade,  -sad',  n.  A  me- 
diaival  military  expedition  to  recover  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  Mohammedans;  any  expedition  fora  re¬ 
ligious  purpose  ;  a  hot-headed  or  fanatical  enter¬ 
prise.  [Proven,  crosada,  F.  croisade.] —  Crusad'er, 
n.  One  engaged  in,  etc.  —  CrU3a'do,  ??.  A  Portu¬ 
guese  coin,  having  a  cross  stamped  upon  it.  [Pg. 
cruzado ,  fr.  cruz ,  cross.] 

Crotch,  kroch,  n.  Place  of  division,  as  of  a  trunk  into 
brandies;  fork;  a  forked  piece  of  wood,  metal,  etc. 
[F.  croc ,  a  hook,  Ic.  krukr ,  a  crook.  See  Ckook.]  — 
Crotch'et,  n.  A 
forked  piece  of  wood; 
crotch.  (Mus.)  The 
Sd  principal  note, 
equal  in  duration  to 
J  a  m  ini  m  ,  marked 
with  a  hook,  the  stem 
of  which  may  turn  up  or  down  according  to  its  situ¬ 
ation.  (Print.)  A  bracket.  See  Bracket.  A  crooked 
or  perverse  fancy;  whim;  conceit.  [Same  as  crochet ; 
dim.  of  F.  croc.]  —  Crotch'ety,  -T,  a.  Given  to 
crotchets;  whimsical. 

Croton-bug,  kro'tun-bug,  >i.  (Entom.)  A  kind  of  cock¬ 
roach.  [Perh.  in  reference  to  the  Croton  water  sup¬ 
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ply  of  New  York.] — oil,  n.  (Med.)  A  vegetable  oil 
of  hot,  biting  taste,  —  a  powerful  drastic  cathartic. 
[Or.,  a  dog-louse,  tick,  also  the  plant  whose  seeda 
yield  castor  and  croton  oils,  and  are  shaped  like 
ticks,  peril,  fr.  Gr.  krotein,  to  rattle.] 

Crouch,  krowch,  v.  i.  [crouched  (krowcht),  crouch¬ 
ing.]  To  bend  down,  stoop  or  lie  low,  bend  obse¬ 
quiously.  stoop  meanly,  fawn,  cringe  [See  Crook.] 

Croup,  kroop,  n.  The  buttocks  of  certain  quadrupeds, 
esp.  of  a  horse;  place  behind  the  saddle.  [F.  croupe , 
crupper,  hind  part  of  a  horse,  Ic.  krop/tr,  hunch, 
hump;  same  as  crop.]  —  Crupper,  Crouper,  krup'Sr 
in  Amer.  ;  krfip'er  in  Ena.,  n.  The  rump  of  a  horse; 
a  strap  passing  under  a  horse’s  tail  and  holding  the 
sacMle  back.  —  v.  t.  To  fit  with,  etc.  —  Croupier, 
kroo'pT-Sr  or  krdo-per',  n.  One  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table  as  an  assistant-chairman  at  a  dinner;  one 
who  watches  the  cards  and  collects  the  money  at  a 
gaming-table.  [F.J 

Croup,  kroop,  n.  (Med.)  An  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  accompanied  by  a  hoarse 
ringing  cough  and  difficult  respiration.  [Scot.,  the 
disease,  also  to  croak,  cry  hoarsely;  AS.  hropan ,  Ic. 
hropa ,  D.  roepen,  G.  rufeii,  to  call.] 

Crow,  kro,  n.  A  large  bird,  usually  black,  uttering  a 
harsh,  croaking  note  ;  an  iron  lever  with  a  claw 
shaped  like  a  crow’s  beak;  the  voice  of  the  cock. — 
v.i.  [imp.  crew  or  crowed;  p.  p.  crowed  (krOd) 
or  (obs.)  crown  (kron);  crowing.]  To  make  the 
shrill  sound  of  a  cock;  to  shout  in  exultation  or  de¬ 
fiance;  to  brag;  to  utter  a  sound  of  joy,  as  an  infant. 
[AS.  craivan,l).  kraaijen,  G.  kraehen,  to  crow;  AS. 
crawe,  Ic.  kraka,  a  crow;  s.  rt.  crake ,  croak,  crane.] 
—  Crow'-bar,  n.  A  bar  of  iron,  used  as  a  lever.  — 
-foot,??..  (Lot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  crow-toe.  (Naut.) 
Cordage  suspending  an  awning.  (Mil.)  A  caltrop. 

- keep/er,  n.  A  stuffed  figure;  scarecrow.  — quill, 

n.  A  pen  made  from  a  crow’s  feather,  also  from 
steel,—  for  fine  writing  or  drawing.  —  Crow’s-feet,  n. 
pi.  Wrinkles  at  the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes. — 
-nest,  n.  (Naut.)  A  look-out  place  on  a  mast. 

Crowd,  krowd,  v.  t.  To  press  or  drive  together;  to  fill 
by  pressing,  encumber  by  excess  of  numbers  or 
quantity  ;  to  press  by  solicitation,  dun,  treat  dis¬ 
courteously. —  v.i.  To  press  together  in  numbers, 
swarm;  to  urge  or  press  forward.  —  n.  A  number  of 
persons  or  things  closely  pressed  together;  the  lower 
orders  of  people;  throng;  multitude;  vulgar;  rabble. 
[AS.  crcodan.  to  crowd,  press,  D.  kruijen,  to  push  (a 
wheelbarrow),  drive  ;  AS.  croda ,  a  crowd.]  —  To 
crowd  sail.  (Naut.)  To  set  an  extraordinary  spread 
of  sail.  —  Crowd'er,  ??. 

Crown,  krown,  n.  A  wreath  encircling  the  head,  esp. 
os  a  badge  of  merit,  dignity,  or  power;  n  jeweled  cap 
or  fillet  worn  on  the  head  as  on  emblem  of  sover¬ 
eignty;  any  object  sought  for  as  a  prize;  anything 
imparting  beauty,  dignity,  or  distinction;  one  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  regal  or  imperial' crown;  the  sovereign;  re¬ 
gal  or  imperial  power;  sovereignty;  royalty;  a  coin 
bearing  the  image  of  a  crown;  topmost  part  of  any¬ 
thing;  the  part  of  a  hat  above  the  brim  and  the  flat 
circular  part  at  the  top.  (Arch.)  The  highest  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  cornice;  summit  of  any  part  of  a  building. 
(Lot.)  An  appendage  at  the  top  of  the  claw  of  some 
petals;  the  head  of  a  root:  see  Boot.  {Naut.)  That 
part  of  an  anchor  where  the  arms  join  the  shank; 
also,  bights  formed  by  turns  of  a  cable.  —  v.  t. 
[crowned  (krownd),  crowning.]  To  invest  with  a 
crown,  or  with  royal  dignity;  to  adorn,  dignify ;  to 
form  tile  topmost  part  of,  complete,  perfect.  (Mil.) 
To  effect  a  lodgment  upon.  [OF.  corone,  crown,  L. 
corona.  See  Corona.]  —  Crown'er,  ?:.  —  Crown'- 
glass,  n.  The  finest  window-glass,  formed  in  large 
circular  plates  or  disks. — impe'rial,  n.  (Lot.)  A 
plant  of  the  lily  family,  having  showy,  drooping 
flowers. — law,  n.  In  Eng.,  that  part  of  common  law 
applying  to  criminal  matters.  —  -law'yer,  ??.  One 
who  acts  for  the  crown,  or  pleads  in  criminal  cases. 
• — office,  ii.  (Eixj.  Law.)  A  department  of  the  Court 
of  King’s  or  Oiieen’s  Bench,  commonly  called  the 
crown  side  of  the  court,  which  takes  cognizance  of 
criminal  cases. — pa'per,  n.  Paper  of  a  particular 
size,  which  formerly  had  the  water-mark  of  a  crown. 

- post,  ii.  (Arch.)  See  KlNG-J’OST. — prince,  n. 

The  prince  royal  who  succeeds  to  the  crown. — saw, 
n.  (Mech.)  A  tubular  saw,  —  a  hollow  cylinder  with 
teeth  on  the  edge.  — wheel,  n.  (Mach.)  A  wheel 
with  cogs  at  right  angles  to  its  plane. — work,  n. 
(Fort.)  An  outwork  running  into  the  field,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  demi-bastions  at  the  extremes,  and  a  bas¬ 
tion  in  the  middle,  with  curtains. 
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Craclal,  Cruwly,  Crucifix,  etc.  See  under  Ckoss. 

Crucible,  kroo'sT-bl,  n.  A  chemical 
vessel  or  melting-pot,  capable  of 
enduring:  great  heat  without  in¬ 
jury.  [LL.  crucibulum,  a  hanging 
lamp,  also  melting-pot,  fr.  OF. 
cruche,  earthen  not,  creuset,  D. 
kroes,  pot,  crucible.] 

Crude,  krobd,  a.  In  its  natural 
state;  not  cooked  or  prepared  for  Crucible, 
use;  raw;  unripe;  immature;  not 
reduced  to  order  or  form;  undigested;  hasty  and  ill- 
considered;  displaying  superficial  and  undigested 
knowledge.  (Paint.)  Coarsely  done;  not  accurately 
colored.  [L.  crudus ,  raw;  s.  rt.  Skr.  krura,  sore,  cruel, 
E.  raw.]—  Crude'ly,  adv.  —  Crude'ness,  Cru'dity, 
-dY-tY,  n.  Condition  of  being,  or  that  which  is,  etc. 

Cruel,  kroo'el,  a.  Disposed  to  give  pain  ;  causing, 
or  fitted  to  cause,  pain,  grief,  or  misery;  savage;  in¬ 
human  ;  pitiless.  [OF.  ;  L.  crudelis;  s.  rt.  crudus. 
See  Crude.]  —  Cru'elly, -el-lY,  adv.  —  Cru'elty,  -tl, 
n.  Character  of  being,  etc.;  a  cruel  deed. 

Cruet,  kroo'et,  n.  A  small  glass  bottle  for  vinegar, 
oil,  etc.;  a  caster.  [OF.  creuset,  D.  kruik,  kroes,  pitch¬ 
er,  jug.  See  Crucible.] 

Cruise."  See  Cruse. 

Cruise,  krooz,  v.  i.  [cruised  (kroozd),  cruising.]  To 
go  back  and  forth  on  the  ocean  ;  to  wander  hither 
and  thither  on  land.  —  n.  A  voyage  without  settled 
course.  [D.  kruisen ,  to  cross,  crucify,  also  to  cruise, 
or  traverse  backwards  and  forwards,  fr.  kruis,  F. 
croix,  L.  crux,  cross.]  —  Cruis'er,  n.  One  who,  or  a 
ship  that,  cruises. 

Cruller,  krul'ler,  n.  A  kind  of  crisp  sweet-cake  boiled 
in  fat.  [Sw.  krullig,  crisp.  See  Curl.] 

Crumb,  krum,  n.  A  small  fragment  or  piece,  esp.  of 
bread  ;  the  soft  part  of  bread.  —  v.  t.  To  break  into 
crumbs  or  small  pieces.  [AS.  cruma ,  D.  kriiim,  G. 
krume,  a  crumb;  D.  kruimelen,  G.  kruemeln,  to  crum¬ 
ble.]  —  Crumb'-cloth,  n.  A  cloth  under  a  table  to 
receive  falling  fragments.  —  Crum'ble,  -bl,  n.  A 
very  small  fragment ;  small  crumb.  —  v.  t.  [crum¬ 
bled  (-bkl),  -blind.]  To  break  into  small  pieces. — 
v.  i.  To  fall  or  break  into,  etc.,  decay,  perish.  — 
Crum'bly, -blY,  a.  Easily  crumbled;  brittle.— Crum'"- 
my,  -ml,  a.  Full  of  crumbs  ;  soft  ;  not  crusty. 

Crumpet,  krum'pet,  n.  A  kind  of  soft  bread-cake, 
not  sweetened.  [W.  crempog ,  pancake,  fritter.] 

Crumple,  krum'pl,  v.  t.  [-uled  (-pld),  -blind.]  To 
press  into  wrinkles  or  folds,  rumple.  —  v.  i.  To 
shrink  irregularly,  wrinkle.  [Freq.  of  cramp.]  — 
Crum'pling,  n.  A  small,  withered  apple. 

Crunch,  krunch,  v.  i.  [crunched  (kruncht),  crunch¬ 
ing.]  To  chew  with  violence  and  noise,  craunch  ; 
to  grind  or  press  noisily.  [Onomat. ;  D.  schransen, 
to  eat  heartily-] 

Cruor,  kroo^or,  n.  Gore  ;  coagulated  blood.  [L.] 

Crupper,  _See  under  Croup. 

Crural,  kroo'ral,  a.  Pert,  to  the  leg;  shaped  like  a  leg 
or  root.  [L.  crus,  cruris,  leg.] 

Crusade,  Cyusado.  See  under  Cross. 

Cruse,  kroos,  n.  A  small  cup  or  bottle.  [Tc.  krus,  a 
pot,  Sw.  krus,  mug,  Dan.  kraus,  jug,  D.  kroes,  cup, 
crucible.  See  Crock,  Cruet.]  — "Cru'set,  n.  A 
goldsmith’s  crucible  or  melting  pot. 

Crush,  krush,  v.  t.  [crushed  (krusht),  crushing.] 
To  press  and  bruise  between  hard  bodies  ;  to  over¬ 
whelm  by  pressure  ;  to  overcome  completely,  sub¬ 
due,  ruin.  — v.  i.  To  be  pressed  into  a  smaller  com¬ 
pass  by  external  force;  to  be  condensed. — n.  A 
violent  compression.  [OF.  cruisir,  to  crack,  break, 
Sw.  kn/sta,  Dan.  krgste,  Ic.  kreista,  kregsta,  to 
squeeze.]  —  Crush'er,  «. 

Crust,  krust,  n.  The  hard,  external  covering  of  any¬ 
thing;  any  concretion.  —  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  hard 
case,  or  crust;  to  incrust,  envelop.  — v.  i.  To  gather 
into  a  hard  crust ;  to  concrete  or  freeze  at  the  sur¬ 
face.  [OF.  cruste,  L.  crusta,  crust  of  bread  ;  Ir. 
cruaidh,  hard,  Gr.  kruos,  frost.]  —  Crust'y,  -Y,  a.  Of 
the  nature  of  crust ;  hard  ;  of  a  harsh  exterior  or 
rough  manner  ;  surly;  morose.  —  Crust'ily,  adv. — 
Crust'iness,  n.  —  Crusta'cea,  -she-a,  n.  id.  One  of 
the  classes  of  articulated  animals,  including  lob¬ 
sters,  shrimps,  and  crabs,  which  have  a  crust-like 
shell  covering  the  body  and  legs.  —  Crusta'cean,  n. 
An  animal  of  the  class  Crustacea.  —  a.  Pert,  to, 
etc.  —  Crusta'ceol'ogy,  n.  Science  of  the  Crusta¬ 
cea  ;  malacostracology.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  — 
Crusta'ceoua,  -shus,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  having,  a  crust¬ 
like  shell ;  crustacean. 

Crutch,  kruch,  n.  A  staff  with  a  cross-piece,  to  be 


placed  under  the  arm  for  support  in  walking.  [D. 
kruk,  Sw.  krycka,  G.  kruccke,  LL.  crncia.  See  Crook.] 

—  Crutched,  krucht,  p.  a.  Supported  on  crutches  ; 
marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  —Crutched  friar. 
( Eccl. )  One  of  a  religious  order,  whose  members  bore 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  —  crossed  friar,  crouched  friar. 

Cry,  kri,  v.  i.  [cried  (krld),  crying.]  To  speak,  call, 
or  exclaim  loudly  ;  to  vociferate,  proclaim;  to  weep 
and  sob;  to  bawl,  as  a  child;  to  utter  inarticulate 
sounds,  as  animals.  —  v.  t.  To  utter  loudly  or  vehe¬ 
mently  ;  to  advertise  by  outcry.  — n.  A  loud  utter¬ 
ance;  outcry;  clamor;  expression  of  triumph,  won¬ 
der,  pain,  distress,  etc.  ;  public  advertisement  by 
outcry  ;  a  pack  of  hounds.  [OF.  crier,  It.  grulare, 
Sp.  gru/ar,  fr.  L.  quiritare,  to  shriek,  freq.  of  queri, 
to  lament.]  —  To  cry  up.  To  extol  publicly.  —  To  c. 
down.  To  decry,  depreciate,  dispraise,  condemn. — 
Cry'ing,  a.  Calling  for  notice  ;  compelling  regard; 
notorious ;  heinous.  —  Cri'er,  n.  One  who,  etc. ; 
esp.  an  officer  who  proclaims  the  orders  of  a  court 
or  gives  public  notice  by  proclamation. 

Cryolite,  kri'o-lit,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  only 
in  the  gneiss  of  Greenland,  which  melts  easily;  com¬ 
mercial  ore  of  aluminium.  [F.  cryolithe,  fr.  Gr.  kruos, 
hoar-frost,  and  lithos,  stone.] 

Crypt,  kript,  n.  A  subterranean  cell  or  cave  ;  esp.  a 
vault  under  a  church,  for  burial  purposes.  (Arch.) 
The  space  under  a  building  ;  subterranean  chapel  ; 
hiding-place.  [L.  crypta,  Gr.  krupte,  fr.  kruptein,  to 
hide;  s.  rt.  grot.]  —  Cryp'tic,  -tical,  a.  Hidden;  se¬ 
cret;  occult. —  Cryp'togam,  n.  (Bot.)  A  flowerless 
plant,  or  one  which  does  not  fructify  by  means  usu¬ 
al  to  others.  [Gr.  gamos,  marriage.]  —  Cryptoga'mi- 
an,  -gam'ic,  Cryptog'amous,  -mus,  a.  Pert,  to  cryp¬ 
togams,  or  to  cryptogamy  ;  having  the  fructification 
concealed.  —  Cryptog'amy,  -mY,  n.  Concealed  fruc¬ 
tification.  —  Cryptog'raphy,  -fY,  n.  Art  of  writing 
in  secret  characters  ;  secret  characters  or  cipher. 
[Gr.  grapliein,  to  write.]  —  Cryptol'ogy,  -jY,  n.  Se¬ 
cret  or  enigmatical  language.  [Gr.  logos ,  discourse.] 

—  Cryp'tonym,  -nitn,  a.  A  concealed  name,  known 
only  to  the  initiated.  [Gr.  onoma,  name.] 

Crystal,  kris'tal,  n.  (Chem.  and  Min.)  The  regu¬ 
lar  form  which  a  substance  assumes  in  solidify¬ 
ing  ;  a  fine  kind  of  glass  ;  glass  of  a  watch  case.  — 
a.  Of,  or  like,  crystal  ;  clear  ;  transparent.  [OF. 
cristal,  L.  crystullum,  fr.  Gr.  krustallos,  clear  ice, 
rock  -  crystal,  fr.  krustamein,  to  freeze,  fr.  kruos, 
frost.]  —  Crystalline,  -lln,  a.  Of  crystal ;  having  a 
texture  produced  by  crystallization  ;  imperfectly 
crystallized  ;  resembling  Crystal  ;  pure  ;  clear  ;  pel¬ 
lucid. —  Crystalline  humor,  or  lens.  A  white,  trans¬ 
parent,  firm  substance,  formed  like  a  convex  lens, 
in  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye  :  see  Eye.  —  Crys'- 
tallize, -liz ,v.t.  [-lized  (-llzd),  -lizing.]  To  cause 
to  form  crystals,  or  assume  crystalline  form.  —  v.  i. 
To  be  converted  into,  etc.  —  Crystallization,  n. 
Act  of,  or  tiling  formed  by,  etc.  —  Crystallogtaphy, 
-fY,  n.  Doctrine  or  science  of,  or  treatise  on,  crys¬ 
tallization.  [Gr.  grapliein,  to  write.] 

Ctenoid,  ten'oid,  n.  A  fish  having  unenameled  scales, 
jagged  at  the  edges.  [Gr.  kteis,  ktenos,  a  comb,  and 
eulos,  form.] 

Cub,  kub,  n.  A  young  animal,  esp.  the  young  of  the 
bear.  —  v.  1.  or  i.  [cubbed  (kubd), -bing.]  To  brin" 
forth  (animals).  [Ir.  cuib,  cub,  whelp,  cu,  dog,  W. 
cenau,  whelp,  ci,  dog;  s.  rt.  L.  canis,  dog,  E.  hound.] 

Cube,  kub,  n.  (Geom.)  A  regular  solid  borlv,  with 
six  equal  square  sides.  ( Arith .) 

The  product  of  a  number  multi- 
plied  twice  into  itself;  as,  4x4  |  iffl 

=lGx4=di4,  the  cube  of  4.  —  v.  t.  HH 
[cubed  (kubd),  cubing.]  To  J§gl  MM  - 
raise  to  the  third  power,  by  multi-  mBI  H  J-h 
{dying  a  number  into  itself  twice.  ^***1111 
[F. ;  L.  cubus,  Gr.  kubos.] — Cube  Cube. 
root.  (Arith.)  The  number  or  quantity  which, 
multiplied  into  itself,  and  then  into  the  product, 
produces  a  certain  cube;  thus,  3  is  the  cube  root  of 
27.  —  Cu'bic,  Cu'bical,  a.  Having  the  form  or  prop¬ 
erties  of  a  cube  ;  contained,  or  capable  of  being 
contained,  in  a  cube. — Cubic  equation.  An  equation 
in  which  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  is  a  cube.  — C.foot.  A  solid  foot,  equivalent  to 
a  cubical  solid,  which  measures  a  foot  in  eacli  of  its 
dimensions.  —  C.  number.  A  number  produced  by 
multiplying  a  number  into  itself,  and  that  product 
by  the  same  number.  —  Cu'bically,  adr. —  Cu'bic- 
alness,  n.—  Cu'bature,  -cliur,  n.  Process  of  determir* 
ing  the  cubic  contents  of  a  body.  —  Cu'biform,  a 
Cube-shaped.  [L  .forma,  form.] — Cu'boid, -boid'- 
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English.  Cuckoo. 


[OF.  cou- 
Covered, 


ttl,  a.  Having  nearly  the  form  of.  or  resembling,  a 
cube.  [Gr.  ei 'dot,  form.]  —  Cu'bo-cube,  n.  {Math.) 
The  Uth  power.  —  Cu'bo-cu'bo-cube,  n.  9th  power. 

Cubob,  ku'beb,  n.  A  small,  spicy,  tropical  berry, 
stimulant  and  purgative.  [Hind,  kdbuba.  1 

Cubit,  ku'bit,  n.  ( Anat .)  The  fore-arm.  A  measure 
of  length,  —  the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  end 
of  the  middle  finger.  [L.  cubitus ,  lit.  bend,  elbow, 
Gr.  kuptein ,  to  bend.]  —  Cu'bital,  a.  Pert,  to  the  cu¬ 
bit  or  ulna;  of  the  length  of,  etc. 

Cucking-stool,  kuk'ing-stool,  n.  A  ducking-stool,  in 
which  scolds,  etc.,  were  fastened  and  plunged  into 
the  water.  [Perh.  corrupt,  fr.  ducking-stool, .) 

Cuckoo,  kdbk'oo,  n.  A  bird,  named  from  its  note,  which 
lays  its  eggs  in 
other  birds* 
nests.  [Onomat.; 

F.  coucou,  L.  cu- 
culus,  Gr.  kok- 
kux ,  S  k r .  ko- 
tcila .]  —  Cuck'- 
oo-spit,  -sph/tle, 
n.  An  exuda¬ 
tion  o  r  spume 
on  some 
plants,  esp. 
about  the 
joints  of  lav- 
ender  and 
rosemary.  — 

Cuck'old,  n. 

A  man  whose 

wife  is  un-  American  Cuckoo, 

faithful.  —  v.  t.  To  make  a  cuckold  of. 
cuol,  fr.  coucou.) 

Cucullate,  ku'kul-lat  or  -kul'lat,  -lated,  a. 
as  with  a  hood  or  cowl,  resembling  a  hood.  [L. 
cucidlus,  cap,  cowl.] 

Cucumber,  ku'kum-b5r,  n.  A  creeping  plant  and  its 
fruit.  [L.  cucumis,  - nieris .) 

Cucurbit,  -bite,  ku-kJfr'blt,  n.  A  chemical  vessel 
used  in  distillation,  orig.  of  the  shape  of  a  gourd. 
[L.  cucurbita,  a  gourd.]  —  Cucur'bita'csous,  -shus,  a. 
(Rot.)  Of,  or  like,  the  melon  and  cucumber  family. 

Cud,  kud,  n.  Food  brought  up  into  the  mouth  by 
ruminating  animals  from  their  1st  stomach,  and 
chewed  a  2d  time;  a  piece  of  chewing  tobacco;  quid. 
[Fr.  rt.  of  AS.  ceowan ,  to  chew;  same  as  quid.) 

Cuddle,  kud'dl,  v.  i.  [cuddled  (-did),  -dung.]  To 
lie  close  or  snug;  to  squat,  crouch,  snuggle.  [AS. 
cudh ,  familiar,  D.  kudde ,  a  flock,  OD.  cud  den.  to 
flock  together.]  —  Cud'dy,  -dY,  n.  {Naut.)  A  small 
cabin  in  a  boat.  A  very  small  apartment. 

Cudgel,  kuj'el.  n.  A  short,  thick  stick  ;  club. — v.  t. 
(cudgeled  (-eld),  -ELiNG.]  To  beat.  [W.  coggl, 
Ga.  cuaille,  club.]  —  Cud'geler,  n. 

Cue,  ku,  n.  A  tail ;  esp.  a  tail-like  twist  of  hair  at  the 
back  of  the  head  ;  last  words  of  an  actor’s  speech, 
regarded  as  a  hint  for  the  succeeding  player  to 
speak;  hint  or  intimation;  the  part  one  is  to  perform; 
a  straight  rod  used  in  playing  billiards.  [F.  queue , 
OF.  coe,  L.  coda ,  cauda,  tail.] 

Cuff,  kuf,  n.  A  blow  with  the  open  hand  ;  a  stroke 
box;  buffet.  —  v.  t.  [cuffed  (kuft),  cuffing.]  To 
strike  with  the  flat  or  the  hand,  as  a  man  ;  or  with 
talons  or  wings,  as  a  fowl.  [Sw.  kuffa,  to  thrust,  push, 
kufva,  to  suppress,  cow.l —  n.  The  fold  at  the  end 
of  a  sleeve.  [S.  rt.  coif.) 

Cuirass,  kwe-ras',  n.  A  piece  of  armor,  covering  the 
body  from  neck  to  girdle.  [OF.  cuirace,  LL.  coratia, 
breastplate,  fr.  L.  corium  (F.  cidr),  hide,  leather.]  — 
Cuirassier,  -ser',  n.  A  soldier  armed  with,  etc.  [F.] 

Cuish,  kwis,  n.  Defensive  armor  for  the  thighs.  [F. 
cuisse,  thigh,  fr.  L.  coxa,  hip.] 

Cuisine,  kwe-zen',  n.  The  kitchen  ;  style  of  cooking  ; 
cookery.  [F.,  fr.  L.  coquina ,  for  culina,  kitchen,  fr. 
coqucre ,  to  cook.]  —  Cu'linary,  -na-rY,  a.  Pert,  to  the 
kitchen  or  cookery. 

Cuidee,  kul-de',  n.  A  monk  of  an  order  once  estab¬ 
lished  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  [Corrupt, 
fr.  L.  Cultor  Dei,  worshiper  of  God;  Ir.  ceilede,  fr. 
cede,  servant,  and  de,  gen.  of  dia,  God.] 

Cul-de-sac,  koold'sak',  n.  A  street  closed  at  one  end; 
a  trap.  {Mil.)  A  position  in  which  an  army  has  no 
exit  but  to  the  front.  {Mat.  Hist.)  A  bag-shaped 
cavity,  or  organ,  open  only  at  one  end.  [F.] 

Cull,  kul,  v.  t.  [culled  (kuld),  culling.]  To  sepa¬ 
rate,  select,  or  pick  out.  [OF.  coidir,  cueillir,  L. 
colligere,  to  collect.] — Cull'er,  n.  One  who,  etc.; 
esp.  one  who  selects  wares  for  market. 

Cullender.  See  Colander. 


Cullis,  kul'lis,  n.  A  fine  and  strong  broth;  a  savory 
jelly.  [F.  coulis,  fr.  colder,  to  strain,  fr.  L.  colare,  to 
filter,  strain.]  {Arch.)  A  gutter  in  a  roof;  a  chan¬ 
nel.  (F.  coulisse,  groove.] 

Cully,  kul'lY,  n.  An  associate  of  prostitutes  ;  one 
easily  deceived;  a  mean  dupe.  —  v.  t.  To  trick, 
cheat,  or  impose  on;  to  deceive.  [L.  coleus,  culeus, 
the  scrotum,  OF.  couillon,  coition,  a  vile  fellow.] 

Culm,  kulm,  n.  {Rot.)  The  stalk  or  stem  of  corn  and 
grasses.  [L.  culmus,  stalk,  stem.]  {Min.)  Anthra¬ 
cite  coal,  esp.  when  found  in  small  masses;  glance- 
coal.  [W.  cwlm,  knot  or  tie.]  —  Culmif'erous,  -er-us, 
a.  Bearing  culms,  or  producing  straw;  containing 
glance-coal.  \L.ferre,  to  bear.] 

Culminate,  kul'mi-nat,  v.  i.  To  reach  the  highest 
point  of  altitude,  or  of  rank,  size,  numbers,  etc. — 
a.  Growing  upward,  as  disting,  fr.  lateral  growth. 
[L.  culmen ,  same  as  columen,  top.  See  Column.]  — 
Culmina'tion,  n.  Attainment  of,  etc. ;  passage 
ncross  the  meridian;  transit. 

Culpable,  kul'pa-bl,  a.  Deserving  censure;  worthy 
of  blame;  faulty;  censurable.  [OF.,  fr.  L.  culpare, 
-alum,  to  blame,  fr.  culpa,  fault.]  —  Cul'pableness, 
-bil'ity,  -tY,  n.  —  Cul'pably,  adv.  —  Cul'prit,  «.  One 
accused  or  convicted  of  crime;  a  criminal.  [Prob. 
corrupt,  fr.  culpate.) 

Cultus,  kul'tus,  Cult,  n.  Homage;  worship;  a  system 
of  religious  belief,  worship,  or  rites.  [L.  cultus, 
care,  reverence,  fr.  colere,  cultum,  to  cultivate.]  — 
Cultivate,  v.  t.  To  till,  fertilize;  to  direct  special 
attention  to,  foster,  cherish  ;  to  improve  by  labor, 
care,  or  study;  to  civilize,  refine.  [F.  cultiver,  LL. 
cultivare, -alum,  fr.  L.  colere.)  —  Cul'tivable,  a. — 
Cultivation,  n.  Art  or  practice  of,  etc.;  tillage; 
fostering  care;  civilization  ;  state  of  being  culti¬ 
vated;  advancement  in  physical,  intellectual,  or 
moral  condition  ,-  refinement;  culture.  —  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  -tgr, n.  One  who,  etc.; 
an  implement  used  in  the 
tillage  of  growing  crops,  toj 
loosen  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  —  Culture,  kul'chur, 
n.  Act  of,  etc.;  cultivation; 
refinement  of  mind  or  man¬ 
ners.  —  V.  t.  [CULTURED 


Cultivator. 


(-churd), -Turing.]  To  cultivate.  [F.;  L.  cultura.) 

Culteri  kul'ter,  n.  A  colter.  See  Colter.  [L., 
knife.]  —  Cul'trato,  -trated,  a.  {Rot.  &  Ornith.) 
Sharp-edged  and  pointed,  like  a  pruning  knife. 

Culverin,  kul'vgr-in,  n.  A  long  and  slender  piece  of 
ordnance,  formerly  used.  [OF.  couleuvrine,  fr. 
couleuvre,  L.  coluhra,  serpent,  adder.] 

Culvert,  kuKvert,  n.  An  arched  drain  for  water  un¬ 
der  a  road,  canal,  etc.  [OF.  coulouere,  gutter,  fr. 
colder,  to  flow,  L.  colare,  to  filter.] 

Culvertailed,  kul'ver-tald,  a.  United,  as  pieces  of 
timber,  by  a  dove-tailed  joint.  [AS.  culfre,  L. 
columba,  clove.] 

Cumber,  kum'ber,  v.  t.  [-bered  (-b?rd),  -Bering.] 
To  hang  or  rest  on  as  a  troublesome  weight;  to  be 
burdensome  or  oppressive  to;  to  clog,  obstruct,  em¬ 
barrass,  impede.  [OF.  combrer,  to  hinder,  LL. 
cumbrus,  a  heap,  corrupt,  fr.  L.  cumulus.) — Cum'ber- 
Bome,  -sum,  a.  Burdensome  or  hindering;  not  easily 
managed  ;  oppressive  ;  vexatious.  —  Cum'bersome- 
ly,  adv.  —  Cum'bersomeness,  n.  —  Cum'brance, 
-brans,  n.  Encumbrance.  —  Cum'brous,  -brus,  a. 
Rendering  action  difficult;  giving  trouble.  —  Cum'- 
brously,  adv.  —  Cum'brousness,  n.  —  Cu'mulate, 
-lat,  v.  t.  To  heap  together;  amass.  [L.  cumulare, 
-latum,  fr.  cumulus.)  —  Cumula'tion,  n.~  Act  of,  etc.; 
a  heap.  —  Cu'mulative,  -tiv,  a.  Forming  a  mass  ; 
aggregated;  augmenting;  gaining  or  giving  force 
by  successive  additions.  {Law?)  Given  by  the 
same  testator  to  the  same  legatee,  —  said  of  a  legacy. 
—  Cu'mulus,  n.  {Meteor.)  One  of  the  four  primary 
forms  of  clouds,  —  being  massed,  and  often  bringing 
rain.  [L.]  —  Cu/mulo-stra'tus,  n.  A  form  of  cloua 
between  cumulus  and  stratus,  which  is  in  layers. 

Cumfrey.  See  Comfrey. 

Cumin,  kum'in,  n.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  resem¬ 
bling  fennel,  and  having  aromatic  seeds.  [L.  cum- 
ilium,  Gr.  kuminon,  Heb.  kamruon.) 

Cunctative,  kunk'ta-tiv,  a.  Causing  or  prone  to  de¬ 
lay;  tardy.  [L.  cunctari,  -tatus,  to  delay.] 

Cuneal.  kuvne-al,  -neate.  -neated.  -neat'ic,  -niform, 
-ne'iform,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  wedge;  pert,  to 
the  wedge  shaped  characters  in  ancient  Persian 
and  Assyrian  inscriptions.  [L.  cuneus,  a  wedge,  and 
forma,  form.] 

Cunning,  kun'ning,  a.  Well-instructed;  skillful; 


e&a,  cube,  full  i  moon,  fobt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  iak,  tiien,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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experienced  ;  given  to  underhand  maneuvering ; 
artfully  deceitful;  sly;  crafty  ;  exhibiting  skill  or 
craft;  ingenious;  curious.  —  n.  Faculty  or  act  of 
using  stratagem  ;  deceit  ;  art.  [Ic.  Icunnandi, 
knowledge,  fr.  kunna ,  AS.  cwman,  to  know.]  — 
Cun'ningly,  adv.  —  Cun'ning-ness,  n. 

Cup,  kup,  n.  A  small  drinking  vessel;  contents  of  a 
cup;  cupful;  a  drink  composed  of  wine  iced  and 
flavored;  that  which  must  be  endured;  portion; 
lot.  (Surg.)  A  cupping-glass,  pi.  Repeated  pota¬ 
tions  ;  revelry  ;  drunkenness.  —  v.  t.  [curbed 
(kupt),  cupping.]  To  supply  with  cups.  ( Surg .). 
To  bleed  by  scarification  and  a  cupping-glass.  [AS. 
cuppe,  fr.  L.  cupa,  vat,  cask,  Gr.  kupellon,  cup,  fr. 
kupc,  a  hollow,  Skr.  kupa ,  a  well,  hollow.  See 
Coop.]  —  Cup'ping,  n.  (Surg.)  Operation  of 
drawing  blood  with  a  cupping-glass.  —  Cup'ping- 
glasa,  n.  A  glass  cup  to  be  applied  to  the  skin,  to 
draw  blood  by  exhausting  the  air.  —  Cup'bearer,  n. 
One  who  fills  and  hands  the  cups  at  an  entertain¬ 
ment.  —  Cup'board,  kub'Srd,  n.  A  closet  with 
shelves,  for  cups,  plates,  etc.  —  Cu'pel.  n.  A  small 
vessel  used  in  refining  precious  metals;  a  shallow 
crucible.  —  Cupel'',  v.  t.  To  separate  by  means  of  a 
cupel;  refine.  [L.  cupella,  dun.  of  cupa.]  —  Cupella'- 
tion,  n.  The  analyzing  or  refining  of  gold,  silver, 
etc.,  in  a  cupel.  —  Cu'pola,  -la, 
n. ;  ]>l.  -las,  -laz.  (Arch.)  A 
spherical  vault  on  the  top  of 
an  edifice.  The  round  top  of 
a  furnace;  the  furnace  itself. 

[It.,  fr.  L.  cupula ,  a  little  cask, 
aim.  of  cupa.}  —  Cu'pule,  -pal, 
n.  (Dot.)  A  little  cup,  as  of 
the  acorn.  (Xat.  Hist.)  A  fleshy 
concave  disk  by  which  cuttle¬ 
fish,  etc.,  grasp  and  cling. 

Cupidity,  ku-picl'T-tl,  n.  Eager 
desire  for  possession,  esp.  of 
wealth  ;  covetousness  ;  lust. 

[F.  cupidity,  L.  cupiditas,  fr. 
cupere,  to  desire,  whence  Cu- 
pido,  Cupid,  god  of  love.] 

Cupreous,  ku'pre-ua,  a.  Of  or  resembling  copper  ; 
coppery.  [L.  cupreus,  fr.  cuprum,  copper.]  — Cu- 
prif'erous,  -Cr-us,  a.  Containing  or  affording  cop¬ 
per.  [L./erre,  to  bear.]  —  Cu'prite,  -prlt,  n.  (  Chem.) 
A  salt  consisting  of  cuprous  acid  and  a  base.  (Min.) 
Red  copper  ore. 

Cur,  k5r,  n.  A  worthless  or  degenerate  dog;  a  worth¬ 
less,  snarling  fellow.  [Sw.  kurre;  OD.  korre,  dog, 
Ic.  kurra,  to  murmur,  grumble.]  —  Cur'rish,  a. 
Like  a  cur;  quarrelsome;  churlish. —  Cur'riBhly, 
adv.  —  Cur'rishnesB,  n. 

Curable,  Curate,  Curator,  etc.  See  under  Cure. 

Curacoa,  koo-ra-so',  n.  A  cordial,  flavored  with 
orange-peel,  cinnamon,  and  mace,  first  made  in 
the  island  of  Curacoa. 

Curare,  -ri,  ku-ra're,  n.  A  South  American  vegetable 
poison  used  by  Indians  upon  arrows,  etc.,  — de¬ 
stroying  control  by  the  nerves  of  the  voluntary 
muscles.  [Written  urart,  woorali,  wourari ,  etc.] 

Curassow,  ku-ras'so,  n.  A  So.  Amer.  bird  having  a 
short,  compressed  bill,  much  arched  from  the  base, 
and  the  orbits  nnd  cheeks  more  or  less  naked. 

Curb,  k5rb,  n.  A  check  or  hindrance;  esp.  a  chain  or 
strap  upon  a  horse’s  bit,  which  may  be  drawn  tight¬ 
ly  against  the  lower  jaw;  a  wall  toTiold  back  a  mass 
of  earth  in  its  place;  a  wall  set  within  or  round  the 
mouth  of  a  well;  a  curb-stone,  —v.  t.  [curbed 
(kerbd),  curbing.]  To  bend  to  one’s  will,  restrain, 
confine;  to  furnish  with  a  curb,  as  a  well;  to  re¬ 
strain  by  a  curb,  as  a  bank  of  earth.  [F.  courber,  L. 
curvare,  to  bend;  s.  rt.  curve.]  —  Curb 'roof,  n.  A 
roof  having  a  double  slope;  gambrel  roof;  mansard 
roof.  — stone,  n.  A  stone  placed  edgewise  against 
earth  or  stonework  to  prevent  its  giving  way. 

Curd,  kSrd,  n.  The  coagulated  or  thickened  part  of 
milk,  eaten  as  food,  also  of  any  liquid.  — v.  t.  To 
curdle;  congeal.  —  v.i.  To  become  coagulated  or 
thickened  ;  to  separate  into  curds  and  whey.  [Ir. 
cruth,  Ga.  gruth ,  curds.]  —  Curd'y,  -T,  a.  Like,  or 
full  of,  etc. — Cur'dle,  -dl,  v.  i.  and  t.  [curdled 
(-dl(l),  -DLiNo.l  To  change  into  curd,  coagulate  or 
concrete;  to  thicken,  congeal. 

Cure,  kQr,  n.  Spiritual  charge;  care  of  souls;  office 
of  a  curate;  curacy;  medical  care;  remedial  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease  ;  successful  remedial  treatment ; 
restoration  to  health;  remedy;  restorative.  —  v.  t. 
[cured  (kOrd),  curing].  To  heal,  restore  to  health, 
soundness,  or  sanity;  to  remedy,  remove;  to  pre¬ 


pare  for  preservation  by  drying,  salting,  etc.  —  v.  i. 
To  effect  a  cure;  to  be  healed.  [OF.;  L.  cura,  cure; 
perh.  s.  rt.  L.  carere,  to  pay  heed  to;  not  s.  rt.  E. 
care,  q.  v.j  —  Cur'er,  n.  —  Cur 'able,  a.  That  may 
be,  etc.  —  Cur'ableness,  -abil'ity,  n.  —  Cure'less,  a. 
Incurable.  —  Cur'ative,  -tiv,  «.  Pert,  to  the  cure  of 
diseases  ;  tending  to  cure.  —  Cura 'tor,  -ter,  n.  A 
superintendent,  as  of  a  museum,  etc.  ;  trustee; 
guardian.  [L.]  —  Cu'rate,  -rat,  n.  One  who  has 
the  cure  of  souls;  orig.,  any  clergyman;  now,  an 
assistant  to  a  rector  or  vicar.  —  Per)>etaal  curate. 


One  not  removable  at  pleasure.  —  Cu'racy,  -si,  n. 
Office  or  employment  of,  etc.  —  Cu'rious,  -rl-us,  a. 
Solicitous  to  be  correct;  careful;  scrupulous;  ex¬ 
hibiting  care;  artfully  constructed;  eager  to  learn; 
habitually  inquisitive;  inviting  and  rewarding  in¬ 
quisitiveness;  singular.  [F.  curieux,  OF.  curios,  L. 
curiosus,  careful,  fr.  cura.\  —  Cu'riously,  adv.  —  Cu'- 
riousnesB,  n.  —  Curios'ity,  -I-tT,  n.  State  of  being, 
etc.;  scrupulousness;  disposition  to  inquire,  investi¬ 
gate,  or  seek  after  knowledge  ;  inquisitiveness; 
that  which  is  curious,  or  fitted  to  excite  or  reward 
attention.  [F.  curiosity,  L.  curiositas.]  —  Cu'rio,  n. ; 
pi.  -Rios,  -rT-oz.  An  article  of  virtu  from  abroad, 
esp.  fr.  China  or  Japan.  [Abbr.  of  curiosity.]  —  Curd, 
ku-ra',  n.  A  curate;  parson.  [F.] 

Curfew,  ker'fu,  n.  The  ringing  of  a  bell  at  nightfall, 
orig.  a  signal  to  cover  fires,  extinguish  lights,  and 
retire  to  rest.  [OF.  couv re-feu,  fr.  couvrir,  to  cover, 
and  feu,  fire.] 

Curl,  kerl,  v.  t.  [curled  (kCrld),  curling.]  To  twist 
or  form  into  ringlets  or  coils;  to  deck  as  with  curls; 
to  raise  in  waves  or  undulations;  to  ripple,  —v.  i. 
To  bend  into  ringlets,  as  hair;  to  move  in  curves, 
spirals,  or  undulations.  —  n.  A  ringlet,  esp.  of  hair; 
an  undulating  or  curving  line;  flexure;  sinuosity; 
a  disease  in  potatoes,  in  which  the  leaves  seem 
curled  and  shrunk  up.  [D.  krul,  Dan.  krolle,  a 
curl  ;  D.  krullvn,  Dan.  krolle,  Sw.  dial,  krul/u,  to 
curl;  Sw.  krullig,  crisp,  D.  kreuk,  Dan.  krog,  Sw. 
krok,  a  crook.]  —  Curl'er,  n.  —  Curl'y,  -I,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  curls;  tending  to  curl.  —  Curl'iness,  n.  —  Curl'- 
ing-irons,  -tongs,  n. ;  pi.  An  instrument  for  curl¬ 
ing  hair. 

Curlew,  ker'lu,  n.  A  wading 
bird,  of  the  snipe  kina. 

[Named  fr.  its  cry  ;  OF. 
corlieu.  It.  chiurlo,  Sp.  chi- 
orlito,  LL.  corlinus.] 

Curmudgeon,  ker-muj'un,  n. 

An  avaricious  fellow ;  miser; 
niggard  ;  churl.  _  [Corrupt, 
f r.  c  o  r  n-m  u  d  g  i  n  g,  corn¬ 
hoarding;  ME.  muc/ien,  OF. 
mucer,  to  hide.]  —  Curmud'- 
geonly,  a. 

Currant,  kur'rant,  n.  A  small  dried  grape,  used  in 
cookery;  a  garden  shrub,  and  its  berry.  [Fr.  Cor¬ 
inth,  Greece,  whence  raisins  were  exported.] 

Current,  kur'rent,  a.  Running  or  moving  rapidly; 
now  passing  or  present,  in  its  progress;  circulating 
through  the  community;  generally  received;  com¬ 
mon.—  n.  A  stream,  esp.  of  a  fluid;  ordinary  pro¬ 
cedure;  progressive  and  connected  movement.  [OF. 
curant,  p.  pr.  of  curve,  L.  currere ,  to  run.]  —  Cur¬ 
rently,  adv.  —  Cur'rentness,  n.  —  Cur'rency,  -si,  n. 
State  or  quality  of  being  current;  general  accept¬ 
ance  ;  circulation  ;  current  value ;  general  estima¬ 
tion;  money.  —  Cur'ricle,  -rl-kl,  n.  Achaisedrawn 
by  two  horses  abreast.  [L.  curriculum,  a  course, 
also  a  light  car,  dim.  fr.  cun-ere.]  —  Curric'ulum,  n. 
A  racecourse;  a  specified  course  of  study.  [L.] 

Curry,  kur'rl,  v.  t.  [curRied  (kur'rid),  currying.] 
To  dress  by  scraping,  cleansing,  beating,  smoothing, 
and  coloring,  —  said  of  leather ;  to  comb,  rub,  or 
cleanse  the  skin  of,  —  said  of  ahorse.  [OF.  conroier, 
courroyer ,  to  dress  leather,  fr.  cowot,  equipage,  gear, 
fr.  con  and  rot,  array,  order,  Sw.  reda,  Dan.  rede, 
order,  Ic.  reidhi,  tackle  ;  s.  rt.  array,  ready.]  —  To 
curry  favor.  To  seek  to  gain  favor  by  flattery,  or 
officious  civilities.  [ME.  favcll,  ahorse.]  —  Cur'rier, 
-rl-er,  n.  A  dresser  of  leather. —  Cur'ry-comb,  -kom, 
n.  An  instrument  for  cleaning  horses. 

Curry,  kur'rl,  n.  A  kind  of  sauce  used  in  India,  con¬ 
taining  pepper  and  other  spices;  a  stew  of  fowl,  fish, 
etc.,  with  curry  sauce.  —  v.  t.  To  cook  with  curry. 
[Pers.  khur,  meat,  flavor,  taste,  khurdi,  broth.] 

Curse,  kers,  v.  t.  [cursed  (kerst)  or  curst,  cursing.] 
To  wish  evil  against,  execrate  ;  to  bring  evil  upon, 
vex,  harass  or  torment,  injure. — v.i.  To  use  pro¬ 
fane  language,  swear. — n.  Imprecation  of  evil; 
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malediction;  imprecation;  that  which  brings  evil  or 
affliction  ;  torment.  [AS.  cursian,  to  curse,  curs,  a 
curse  ;  peril,  fr.  S\v.  korsa ,  Dan.  korsc ,  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  Sw.  and  Dan.  kors ,  cross.]  —  Cursr- 
ed,  n.  Blasted  by,  or  deserving,  etc.  ;  execrable; 
hateful.  —  Curs'edly,  adv.  —  Curs'er,  u. 

Cursive,  kgr'siv,  «.  Running  ;  rapid  ;  flowing.  [L. 
currere,  cursum,  to  run.]  —  Cur'sory,  -so-rT,  a.  Char¬ 
acterized  by  haste  ;  hastily  performed  ;  superficial ; 
careless.  —  Cur'sorily,  adv.  —  Cur'soriness,  n. 

Curt,  kert,  a.  Characterized  by  brevity  ;  short ;  con¬ 
cise  ;  abrupt  ;  crusty.  [L.  curtus,  clipped  ;  s.  rt. 
shear.]  —  Curt'ly,  adv.  —  Curt'ness,  n.  —  Curtail, 
-tal',  v.  t.  [-tailed  (-tald'),  -TAILING.]  To  cut  short, 
abridge,  diminish.  [OF.  courtault,cour(aut,  docked, 
fr.  court,  short,  L.  curtus .] 

Curtain,  kgr'tin,  n.  A  movable  cloth  screen  or  cover¬ 
ing  intended  to  darken  or  conceal.  {Fort.)  Part  of 
the  rampart  and  parapet  between  the  flanks  of  two 
bastions.  —  v.  t.  [curtained  (-find'),  -tainino.]  To 
inclose,  or  furnish,  with  curtains.  [OF.  cortine ,  cur- 
tine,  a  curtain,  fr.  LL.  cortina ,  small  court,  inclos- 
ure,  rampart,  dim.  of  cors,  cort.is ,  a  court.]  —  Cur'- 
tilage, -lei,  n.  {Law.)  A  vard,  court-yard,  or  piece 
of  ground  pert,  to  a  dwelling-house.  [LL.  curtile, 
court,  court-yard,  fr.  L.  cors.]  —  Cur'tain-lec'ture. 
-chur,  n.  A  reproof  given  by  a  wife  to  her  husband 
within  the  bed-curtains,  or  in  bed. 

Curtesy,  kert'e-sT,  n.  {Law.)  A  husband’s  life  es¬ 
tate  m  the  lands  of  his  deceased  wife,  when  he  has 
had  issue  by  her,  capable  of  inheriting.  [Prob.  fr. 
court.  See  Curt.] 

Curule,  ku'Tool,  a.  {Rom.  Antiq.)  Belonging  to  a 
chariot,  —  said  of  the  chair  of  certain  magistrates, 
borne  in  a  chariot  when  they  went  to  council.  [L. 
curulis,  fr.  currus,  chariot,  fr.  currere,  to  run.] 

Curve,  kerv,  a.  Bent  without  angles;  crooked;  curved. 
—  n.  A  bending  without  an- 

fles  ;  thing  bent  ;  a  flexure. 

Geom.)  A  line  of  which  no 
three  consecutive  points  are  r 

in  the  same  straight  line. —  Curve. 

v.  t.  [curved  (kervd),  curvino.J  To  bend,  crook, 
inflect.  —  v.  i.  To  bend.  [L.  currus,  Gr.  kudos, 
bent ;  s.  rt.  circle,  curb.]  —  Curv'edness,  -ity,  -T-tT, 
n.  State  of  being,  etc.  —  Curv'ate.  -ated,  a.  Curved. 
—  Curva'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. —  Curvature,  -chur,  n. 
Continual  flexure  of  a  line  or  surface  from  a  recti¬ 
linear  direction.  —  Curvilin'eal,  -ear,  -e-iir,  a.  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  bounded  by,  curve  lines.  [L.  linea, 
line.] —  Cur'vet,  n.  A  leap  of  a  horse  ;  a  prank  ; 
frolic.  —  v.  i.  To  make  a  curvet;  to  frisk,  —v.  t.  To 
cause  to,  etc.  [It.  corvctto,  a  curvet,  corvettare,  to 
corvet,  fr.  corvare,  L.  curvare ,  to  bow,  bend.] 
Cushat,  kush'at,  n.  The  ring-dove  or  wood-pigeon. 
[AS.  cusceote.] 

Cushion,  kush'un,  n.  A  stuffed  bag,  to  sit  or  recline 
upon;  any  stuffed  or  padded  surface,  —v.  t.  [cush¬ 
ioned  (-und),  -ionino.]  To  seat  on,  or  furnish  with, 
etc.  [OF.  coissin,  It.  cuscino,  fr.  L.  culcita.] 

Cusp,  kusp,  n.  {Arch.)  A  projecting  point  in  the  or¬ 
namentation  of  arches,  panels, etc.;  a  pendant  of  a 
pointed  arch.  {Astrol.)  First  entrance  of  any  house 
in  the  calculations  of  nativities,  etc.  {Astron.)  The 
point  or  horn  of  the  crescent.  {Math.)  The  point 
at  which  two  curves  or  branches  of  the  same  curve 
meet.  [L.  cuspis,  -pidis,  point.]  —  Cusp'id,  n.  {Anat.j 
One  of  the  canine  or  eye  teeth:  see  Tooth.  —  Cusp¬ 
idal,  n.  Ending  in  a  point.  —  Cusp'idate,  -dated,  a. 
{Rot.)  Having  a  sharp  end,  like  a  spear-point. 
Cuspidor,  kusp'J-dor,  n.  A  spittoon;  an  earthenware 
waste-basket.  [Sp.  escuspidor,  fr.  escuper,  to  spit.] 
Custard,  kus'tard,  n.  A  dish  composed  of  milk  and 
eggs,  sweetened,  and  baked  or  boiled.  [OF.  crous- 
tade,  fr.  L.  crustare,  -atum,  to  encrust.] — Cus'tard- 
ap'ple,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  West  Indies,  whose 
fruit  contains  a  yellowish,  custard-like  pulp. 
Custody,  kus'to-dT,  n.  A  keeping  or  guarding  ;  esp. 
judicial  or  penal  safekeeping;  restraint  of  liberty; 
confinement ;  imprisonment.  [L.  custodia,  fr.  custos, 
a  guardian  ;  s.  rt.  hide.]  —  Custo'dial,  -dT-al,  a. 
Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Custo'dian,  n.  One  who  has,  etc. ;  a 
keeper;  superintendent. 

Custom,  kus'tum,  n.  Way  of  acting  ;  habitual  prac¬ 
tice  ;  habitual  buying  of  goods;  business  support; 
patronage.  (Laiv.)  Long  established  practice,  or 
usage,  considered  as  unwritten  law,  and  resting  for 
authority  on  long  consent.  The  customary  toll,  tax, 
or  tribute,  pi.  Duties  imposed  on  commodities  im¬ 
ported  or  exported.  [OF.  costume,  custume,  LL. 
costuma,  fr.  L.  consuescere,  -suetum,  to  accustom,  fr. 


con  and  sucre,  to  be  accustomed;  perh.  fr.  suus,  one’s 
own.] —  Customable,  a.  Common:  habitual;  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  payment  of  duties.—  Cus'tomably,  -arily, 

-rf-lT,  adv.  In  a  customary  manner  ;  habitually. _ 

Cub 'tomary,  a.  According  to  custom  ;  established 
by  common  usage;  conventional.  {Law.)  Holding 
or  hold  by  custom.  —  Cus'tomer,  n.  One  who  fre¬ 
quents  a  place  to  buy;  a  purchaser  ;  buyer.  —  Ugly 
customer.  One  difficult  to  manage.  —  Custom¬ 
house,  n.  The  building  where  duties  are  paid,  and 
vessels  entered  or  cleared. 

Cut,  kut,  v.  t.  [cut,  cutting.]  To  separate  the  parts 
of  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  to  make  an  incision  in, 
divide,  sever;  to  hew,  as  wood;  ormow  and  reap,  as 
gram  or  corn  ;  to  remove  by  cutting;  to  dock  ;  to 
shape  by  cutting,  carve,  hew  out;  to  wound  the 
sensibilities  of  ;  to  intersect,  cross  ;  to  castrate  or 
geld.  —  1?,  t.  To  serve  in  dividing  or  gashing;  to  ad- 
mit  of  incision  or  severance  ;  to  divide,  sever,  inter¬ 
sect,  etc.;  to  run  rapidly  ;  to  divide  a  pack  of  cards, 
to  decide  the  deal  or  trump.  —  n.  An  opening  made 
with  a  sharp  instrument ;  a  cleft ;  gash  ;  wound  ;  a 
stroke  with  an  edged  instrument;  that  which  wounds 
the  feelings;  a  notch,  passage,  or  channel  made  by 
cutting  ;  surface  left  by  a  cut ;  portion  severed  or 
cut  off ;  an  engraved  block  ;  impression  from  such 
an  engraving;  act  of  dividing  a  pack  of  cards;  right 
to  divide;  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  cut  or  forinul ; 
shape  ;  style  ;  fashion.  [W.  cwtau,  Ga.  cutaich,  to 
shorten,  dock  ;  W.  cwta,  short,  bob-tailed,  cwtws,  a 
lot,  Ga.  cutach,  short,  cut,  a  bob-tail,  piece,  Ir.  cut,  a 
short  tail,  cot,  a  part,  share.]  —  A  sh ort  cut.  A  cross 
path  which  shortens  the  way.— Cut  and  dried.  Pre¬ 
pared  beforehand  ;  not  spontaneous.  —  6’.  glass. 
Glass  having  the  surface  shaped  by  grinding  and 
polishing. —  To  c.  a  dash,  o-  a  figure.  To  make  a  dis¬ 
play.  —  To  c..  capers.  To  play  pranks,  frolic.  —  To  c. 
down.  To  fell:  to  abash,  shame;  to  lessen,  diminish. 
■ —  To  c.  out.  To  remove  from  the  midst;  to  shape  by 
cutting,  fashion  ;  to  take  the  place  of,  supersede.  — 
To  c.  short.  To  arrest  or  check  abruptly,  abridge. 

—  Toe.  under.  To  undersell.  —  To  c.  up.  To  cut  to 
pieces,  damage,  destroy.  —  To  c.  the  acquaintance  of, 
or  to  c.  a  person.  To  drop  intercourse  with,  avoid 
recognizing.  —  To  c.  the  cards.  To  divide  a  pack 
into  portions.  —  To  c.  the  teeth.  To  put  forth  teeth. 

—  To  c.  aci-oss.  To  pass  through  in  the  most  direct 
way. —  To  c.  in.  To  divide,  or  turn  a  card,  for  de¬ 
termining  who  are  to  play.  —  To  c.  in  or  into.  To 
interrupt.  —  Cut'ter,  n.  One 
who,  or  an  instrument 
which,  etc.  ;  a  front  tooth, 
that  cuts;  an  incisor.  {Aiaut.) 

A  small  boat  used  by  ships 
of  war  ;  a  sloop-rigged  ves¬ 
sel  with  a  bowsprit  which 
may  be  run  in  upon  deck. 

A  one-horse  sleigh.  —  Cut'- 
ting,  n.  Act  or  operation  of, 
etc.  ;  something  cut,  cut  off, 
or  cut  out,  as  a  twig  cut 
from  a  stock  for  grafting;  an  . . 

excavation  cut  through  a  cutter. 

hill.  —  Cut'off,  n.  That  which  cuts  off  or  shortens. 
{Mach.)  An  attachment  to  a  steam-engine  whic? 
cuts  oft  the  passage  of  steam  from  the  steam-chea 
to  the  cylinder.  — purse,  n.  One  who  cuts  purses; 
to  steal  their  contents,  —  said  when  purses  were 
worn  at  the  girdle  ;  a  thief  ;  pickpocket.  —  -throat, 
n.  One  who  cuts  throats;  a  murderer  ;  ruffian  ;  as¬ 
sassin.— a.  Murderous;  cruel. - water,  n.  {Naut.) 

Fore  part  of  a  ship’s  prow,  which  cuts  the  water  : 
see  Ship.  Part  of  the  pier  of  a  bridge,  formed  with 
an  angle  directed  up  the  stream. — worm,  n.  A  larve 
or  caterpillar  which  eats  or  cuts  away  plants. 

Cute,  kut,  rt.  Clever;  keen;  sharp.  [Ah  Dr.  of  acute.] 

Cutis,  ku'tis,  n.  (Anat.)  The  true  skin  ;  a  dense 
resisting  membrane,  next  below  the  cuticle.  [L., 
skin;  s.  rt.  hide.] —  Cuta'neous,  -ne-us,  a.  Pert,  to, 
upon,  or  affecting,  the  skin.—  Cu'ticle,  -tT-kl,  a.  The 
outer  skin;  scarf-skin;  epidermis.  {Bot.)  The  thin 
external  covering  of  the  bark  of  a  plant.  [L.  cutic- 
via,  dim.  of  cutis.]  —  Cutic'ular,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Cutlass,  kut'las,  n.  A  broad,  curving  sword,  with 
but  one  cutting  edge.  [F.  coutelas,  It.  coltellaccio,  fr. 
F.  cuutcl,  It.  coltello,  a  knife,  dagger,  fr.  L.  cultellus, 
knife,  dim.  of  cidter,  plowshare.]  —  Cut'ler,  n.  One 
who  makes  or  deals  in  cutlery.  [OF.  cotelier.]  — 
Cut'lery,  -ler-Y,  n.  Business  of  a  cutler;  cutting  in¬ 
struments  in  general,  or  in  the  mass. 

Cutlet,  kut'let,  n.  A  piece  of  meat,  esp.  of  veal  or 
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mutton,  cut  for  broiling  ;  generally  part  of  the  rib 
with  the  meat  belonging  to  it.  [F.  cotelette,  dim.  of 
cote ,  L.  costa,  a  rib.] 

Cuttle,  kut'tl,  Cut'tle-fish,  n.  A  molluscous  animal, 
having  ten  arms  furnished  with  cu- 
pules  or  sucking  cups,  by  which  it 
attaches  itself  to  other  bodies.  [AS. 
cudele,  OD.  kuttel-visch,  G.  kuttel-fisch .] 

Cyanogen,  si-an'o-jen,  n.  ( Chern .)  A 
compound  radical,  being  a  gas  com¬ 
posed  of  1  equivalent  of  nitrogen  and  2 
of  carbon,  an  essential  ingredient  in 
Prussian  blue.  (Gr.  kuanos,  dark  blue, 
and  rt.  of  gennaetn,  to  beget.]— Cyan'ic, 
a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  etc.  -  Cy'-  n,  ...  -  . 
anate,  -nat,  w.  A  salt  in  which  the  Guttle-fish. 
acid  is  cyanic  acid.  —  Cy'anide,  -nid,  n.  A  basic 
compound  of  cyanogen  with  other  elements.  —  Cya- 
norn'eter,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  degrees 
of  blueness,  as  of  the  sky.  [Gr.  metron,  measure.] 

Cycle,  si'kl,  n.  An  imaginary  circle  or  orbit  in  the 
heavens  ;  an  interval  of  time  in  which  a  certain 
succession  of  events  is  completed,  and  then  returns 
again  and  again  in  the  same  order.  {Hot.)  One  en¬ 
tire  round  in  a  spire  or  circle.  [F.;  L.  cyclus,  Gr. 
Icuklos,  circle,  cycle,  Skr.  chakra,  wheel,  circle,  as¬ 
tronomical  figure  ;  s.  rt.  circle,  curve,  ring.) —  Cycle 
of  the  moon,  or  Golden  number.  A  period  of  19  years, 
after  which  the  new  and  full  moons  occur  again  on 
the  same  days  of  the  month.  —  C.  of  the  sun.  A  pe¬ 
riod  of  28  years.  —  Cyc'lic,  sik'fik,  -lical,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  moving  in  cycles.  — Cyclic  poets.  Certain  epic 
poets  who  followed  Homer,  and  wrote  on  the  Trojan 
war,  —  keeping  within  the  circle  of  a  single  subject. 

—  Cy'cloid,  n.  ( Geom .)  A  curve  generated  by  a  point 
in  the  plane  of  a  circle  when  the  circle  is  rolled 
along  a  straight  line,  keeping  always  in  the  same 
plane.  [Gr.  eidos,  form.]  —  Cycloid 'al,  a.  Pert,  to, 
etc.  —  Cyclom'etry,  -trY,  n.  Art  of  measuring  cir¬ 
cles.  [Gr.  metron,  measure.]  —  Cy'clone,  -klon,  n. 
A  rotatory  storm  or  whirlwind  of  extended  circuit. 

—  Cyclope'dia,  -pae'dia,  -pe'dT-a,  n.  The  circle  or 
Compass  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  a  dictionary  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  [Gr.  engkuklios paideia ,  lit.  circular  (^com¬ 
plete)  instruction  ;  en,  in,  and  kuklos;  paideia,  in¬ 
struction,  fr.  pais,  paidos,  a  child.]  —  Cycloped  'ic,  a. 
Pert,  to  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  or  to  a  cyclopedia; 
encyclopedic. 

Cyclopean,  si-klo-pe'an.  a.  Pert,  to  the  Cyclops  ;  gi¬ 
gantic;  vast  and  rough;  massive.  (Arch.)  Pert  to 
the  earliest  buildings  found  in  Greece,  consisting  of 
roughly-hewn,  uncemented  rocks.  [Gr.  Kuklops,  one 
of  a  mythical  race  of  giants  in  Sicily,  having  one 
circular  eye  in  the  center  of  the  fore¬ 
head  ;  kuklos,  circle,  and  ops,  eye.] 

Cygnet,  sig'net,  n.  A  young  swan.  [L. 
cygnus,  Gr.  kuknos,  a  swan.] 

Cylinder,  sil'in-der,  n.  (Geom.)  A  solid 
body  which  may  be  generated  by  the 
rotation  of  a  parallelogram  round  one 
of  its  sides  ;  a  body  of  roller-like  form, 
of  whicli  the  longitudinal  section  is  ob¬ 
long,  and  the  cross-section  circular.  [OF. 
cyltndre,  L.  cylindrus,  Gr.  ktdindros,  lit. 
a  roller,  fr.  kulindein,  kuliein,  to  roll.]—  Cylinder. 
Cylfn'dric,  -drical,  a.  Formed  like,  or  having  prop¬ 


erties  of,  etc.  —  Cylin'drifonn,  a.  Formed  like,  etc. 
[L../orm«,  form.]  —  CyKindroid,  «.  A  solid  body 
resembling  a  right  cylinder,  but  having  the  bases 
elliptical.  [Gr.  eidos,  form.] 

Cyma,  si'ma,  n.  (Arch.)  A  member  or  molding  of 
the  cornice,  the  profile  of  which  is  wave-like  in 
form.  [Gr.  kuma,  a  wave.]  (Hot.)  A  cyme,  q.  v. 
Cymbal,  sim'bal,  n.  A  dish-shaped  musical  instru¬ 
ment  of  brass,  held  in  the  hand,  and  producing, 
when  two  are  struck  together,  a  ringing  sound.  [OF. 
cimbale,  cymbale,  1,.  cymbalum,  Gr.  kumbalon,  fr, 
kumbos,  cup,  basin,  Skr.  kumbha,  pot;  s.  rt.  cup.) 
Cyme,  sTm,  n.  (Hot.)  A  flat-topped  or  convex  flower- 
cluster,  like  a  corymb,  except  that  the  inflorescence 
commences  with  the  terminal  buds.  [L.  cyma,  Gr. 
kuma,  cabbage  sprout.]  —  Cy'mose,  -mos,  -mous, 
-mus>  a.  Containing  or  in  the  form  of  a  cyme.  — 
Cym'ling,  n.  A  squash. 

Cymric,  kim'rik,  a.  Pert,  to  the  Cymry,  or  people  of 
Wales,  or  to  their  language;  Welsh.  [W.  Cymru, 
Wales.] 

Cynic,  sin'ik,  -ical,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  surly 
dog;  snarling;  surly ;  austere;  pert,  to  the  dog-star; 
pert,  to  the  philosophers  called  cynics,  or  to  their 
doctrines.  —  Cyn'ic,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  ancient  phi¬ 
losophers,  named  from  their  morose  tenets;  one  who 
holds  views  resembling  those  of  thecynics;  asnarler; 
misanthrope.  [Gr.  kunikos,  dog-like,  a  cynic,  fr. 
kuon,  a.  dog,  L.  canis ,  Ir.  cu,  Skr.  gran.)  —  Cyn'ic- 
ally,  adv.  —  Cyn'icalneas,  n.  —  Cyn'icism,  -sizm,  n. 
Practice  or  principles  of  a  cynic. 

Cynosure,  sin'orshoor  or  siOio-shbor,  n.  The  constel¬ 
lation  of  the  Lesser  Bear,  to  which,  as  containing 
the  polar  star,  the  eyes  of  mariners  are  often  di¬ 
rected;  anything  to  which  attention  is  turned;  cen¬ 
ter  of  attraction.  [L.  cytwsura,  Gr.  kunosoura,  name 
of  the  constellation;  kunos  oura,  dog’s  tail.] 

Cypress,  si'pres,  n.  A  coniferous  tree,  generally  ever¬ 
green,  and  having  wood  remarkable  lor  durability, 

—  anciently  used  at  funerals,  and  so  an  emblem  of 
mourning.  [OF.  cypres,  L.  cyparissus,  cupressus,  Gr. 
kuparissos ;  prob.  not  fr.  Cyprus.) 

Cyprian,  sip'rY-an,  n.  A  native  of  Cyprus;  a  lewd 
woman;  harlot. —a.  Pert,  to  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
renowned  for  the  worship  of  Venus;  pert,  to  lewd¬ 
ness,  or  those  who  practice  it. 

Cyriologic,  sir/Y-o-loj'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  capital  letters. 

(Gr.  kunos,  chief,  and  logos,  discourse.] 

Cyst,  sist,  n.  (Physiol.)  A  pouch  or  sac,  without 
opening,  containing  morbid  matter.  [Gr.  kustis,  fr. 
kuein,  to  hold,  contain.]  —  Cyst'ic,  a.  Having  the 
form  of,  or  living  in,  etc.;  containing,  pert,  to,  or 
contained  in,  etc.  —  Cys'tocele, -sel,  n.  Hernia  of 
the  urinary  bladder.  [Gr.  kele,  tumor.]  —  Cyst'ose, 
-os,  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  a  cyst ;  cystic.  — 
Cystot'omy,  -mY,  n.  Act  of  opening  cysts;  esp.  the 
operation  of  cutting  into  the  bladder  to  extract  a 
stone,  etc.  [Gr.  temnein,  to  cut.] 

Czar,  Tzar,  ziir,  n.  A  king;  chief;  a  title  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Russia.  [Russ,  tsare,  L.  Csesar.) —  Czarina, 
zii-re'na,  n.  Title  of  the  empress  of  Russia.  [Russ. 
tsaritsa.)  —  Czarowitz,  zftr'o-wits,  n.  Title  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  czar  of  Russia.  [Russ,  tsar&witch .1 

—  Czarev'na,  -na,  n.  Wife  of  the  czarowitz.  [Russ.] 
Czech,  tcliek,  n.  One  of  a  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race, 

including  the  Bohemians,  Hannacks  (or  Moravians), 
and  Slovacks. 


_D.de.  The  4‘h  letter  in  the  English  alphabet.  (Mus.) 
The  iu  note  of  the  scale,  corresponding  to  Pc. 

Dab,  dab,  v.  t.  [dabbed  (dabd),  dabbing.]  To  strike 
gently,  as  with  the  hand  or  a  soft  or  moist  substance. 
—  n.  A  gentle  blow;  sudden  hit;  a  lump  of  anything 
soft,  with  which  something  is  dabbed;  a  small,  flat 
fish,  allied  to  the  flounder.  [OD.  dabben,  to  pinch, 
knead,  dabble,  G.  tappen,  to  grope,  fumble:  s.  rt. 
fa/i.l  —  Dab'ber,  ti.  That  with  which  one  dabs;  an 
implement  used  in  printing,  stereotyping,  etc.  — 
liab'ble,  o.  t.  [dabbled  (-bid),  -bliNo.]  To  wet  by 
little  dips  or  strokes,  moisten.  —  V.  i.  To  play  in 
water,  as  with  the  hands;  to  work  in  a  superficial 


manner,  touch  here  and  there,  tamper,  meddle. 
[Freq.  of  dab;  OD.  dabbclen.)  — Dab'bler,  ti. 

Dab,  Dabster,  dab'ster,  n.  One  skilled  at  his  business; 
an  expert.  [Prob.  corrupt,  fr.  adept  or  dapptr.) 

Dabchick,  dab'chik,  n.  A  water-fowl  allied  to  the 
grebe;  dipchick;  didapper;  dobchick;  a  babyish  per¬ 
son.  [Sw.  doppa ,  D.  doopen,  to  dip,  G.  taufen,  to 
baptize,  and  E.  chick.) 

Da  capo,  da-kii'po.  (Mus.)  A  direction  to  return  to. 
and  end  with,  the  first  strain,  —  indicated  by  D.  C, 
[It.,  fr.  da,  from,  and  capo,  head,  beginning.] 

Dace,  das,  ?t.  A  river  fish,  of  silvery  color.  [F.  dard , 
OF.  dars,  fr.  LL.  dardus,  a  dart,  ir.  its  swiftness.] 
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Dactyl,  dak'til,  n.  ( Pros.)  A  poetical  foot  of  .1  sylla¬ 
bles,  1  long,  followed  by  2  short,  or  1  accented  fol¬ 
lowed  by  2  unaccented.  [L.  dactylus,  Gr.  daktulos, 
finger,  dactyl.]  —  Dac'tylar,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  — Dac- 
tyl'ic,  o.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  dactyls.  —  n.  A 
line  consisting  chiefly  or  wholly  of  dactyls.  —  Dac'- 
tylist,  n.  A  writer  of,  etc.  —  Dactylol'ogy,  -if.  n.  A 
method  of  communication  for  the  deal  and  dumb, 
in  which  motions  of  the  fingers  answer  to  the  writ¬ 
ten  alphabet.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  —  Dactil'iog'- 
raphy,  -fY,  n.  Art  of  gem-engraving.  [Gr.  daktuhos, 
finger-ring,  and  grapkein,  to  write.] 

Dad.  Daddy,  dad'dY,  n.  Father, — a  word  used  by 
children.  f\V.  lad,  Corn,  tat.  Armor,  tad,  tat,  Ir. 
daitt,  Gr.  and  Skr.  tata,  father.]  —  Dad'dy-long-legs, 
n.  A  spider  having  a  small  round  body,  anu  very 
long,  slender  legs;  the  crane-fly. 

Daddle,  dad'dl,  r.  i.  To  walk  unsteadily,  like  a  child 
or  old  man;  to  do  anything  slowly.  [Scot,  daidle.] 
Dado,  da'do,  n.  (Arch.)  The  die  or  square  part  in  the 
middle  of  the  pedestal  of  a  column;  that  part  of  an 
apartment  between  plinth  and  impost  molding;  an 
arrangement  of  moldings,  or  a  border  of  wood  or 
paper,  around  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  a  room. 
[It.  and  Sp..  a  die,  cube,  pedestal;  s.  rt.  die,  q.  v.] 
Daedal,  de'dal,  Daedalian,  -da'IY-an,  a.  Formed  with 
art;  ingenious;  intricate.  [Fr.  Daedalus,  a  mythic 
craftsman.]  —  Daedalous,  ded'a-lus,  a.  (Dot.)  Hav¬ 
ing  a  margin  with  windings,  —  said  of  leaves. 
Daffodil,  daf 'fo-dil,  n.  ( Dot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Narcissus,  having  a  bulbous  root,  and  beautiful  flow¬ 
ers,  usually  yellow.  [Corrupt,  fr.  F.  fleur  d'ajfro- 
di.lle,  OF.  asphodile,  L.  asphodelus.  See  Asphodel.] 
Daft,  daft,  a.  Delirious;  insane;  foolish.  [Scot.] 

Dag,  dag,  n.  A  dagger;  poniard;  a  kind  of  pistol  for¬ 
merly  used.  —  Dag'ger,  n.  A  short  sword;  poniard. 
(Print.)  A  mark  of  reference  in  the  form  of  a  dag¬ 
ger  [t],  —  called  also  obelisk.  —  v.  t.  To  pierce  with, 
etc.;  to  stab.  [W.  dagr,  OGa.  daga,  Armor,  dag, 
dager,  F.  dague,  a  dagger,  ME.  and  OD.  daggen,  to 
stab.] —  To  look  daggers.  To  look  fiercely,  reproach¬ 
fully,  or  angrily.  —  At  d.  drawn.  At  enmity. 

Dag,  dag,  n.  A  loose  end,  as  of  locks  of  wool;  a  leath¬ 
er  latchet.  [AS.,  anything  loose.]  —  Dag'-lock,  n. 
A  dirty  lock  of  wool  on  a  sheep. 

Daggle,  dag'gl,  v.  t.  [daggled  (-gld),  -gling.]  To 
trail  so  as  to  wet  or  befoul;  to  wet,  dirty.  —  v.  i.  To 
be  drawn  through  water  and  mud;  to  draggle.  [Prov. 
E.  dag,  to  sprinkle,  Sw.  dagga,  to  bedew,  fr.  dagg, 
dew;  s.  rt.  dew.]  —  Dag'gle-tail,  n.  A  filthy  person; 
slattern;  slut. 

Daguerreotype.  da-ger'o-tTp,  n.  A  method  of  taking 
pictures  by  photography,  on  plates  of  silvered  cop¬ 
per,  etc.;  picture  so  produced.  —  v.  t.  [daguerreo- 
typed  (-tTpt),  -typing.]  To  represent  by  the  photo¬ 
graphic  art,  as  a  picture;  to  impress  with  great  dis¬ 
tinctness.  [Fr.  Daguerre ,  inventor’s  name.]  —  Da¬ 
guerre 'otyper,  -typist,  n.  One  who  takes,  etc. — 
Daguerrean,  -guerreian,  -ger'Y-an,  n.  Pert,  to  Da¬ 
guerre  or  to  his  invention.—  Daguerre'otyp'ic,  -typ'- 
lcal,  -tYp'-,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  daguerreotype. — 
Daguerre'otypy,  -ttp-Y,  n.  Art  of  producing,  etc. 
Dahlia,  diil'ya,  n.  A  genus  of  flowering  plants  native 
to  Mexico.  [Fr.  Andrew  Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist.] 
Daily.  See  under  Day. 

Daimio,  di'mY-o,  n.  One  of  the  feudal  nobles  of  Japan. 

[Jap.,  fr.  Chin,  ta  ming ,  great  name.] 

Dainty,  dan'tY,  a.  Delicious  to  the  taste;  toothsome; 
elegant  in  form,  manner,  or  breeding;  requiring 
dainties;  over-nice;  fastidious;  ceremonious.  —  n. 
That  which  is  delicious,  delicate,  or  nice;  delicacy. 
[OF.  daintie,  agreeableness,  dain,  dainty,  quaint, 
curious,  fr.  L.  dignitas,  dignity,  worth,  dignus, 
worthy.]  —  Dain'tily,  -tY-lY,  adv.  —  Dain'tinesB.  n. 
Dairy,  aa'rY,  n.  Place  where  milk  is  kept,  and  made 
into  butter  or  cheese;  business  of  making  butter 
and  cheese.  [ME.  daierie,  degerie,  fr.  deye,  Ic. 
deigja,  Sw.  deja,  maid  servant,  dairymaid.]  —  Dai'- 
rymaid,  n.  A  female  servant  in  charge  of  milk,  etc. 
— man,  n.  One  who  sells  milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc. 
Dais,  da'is,  n.  A  raised  floor  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
dining-hall;  upper  table  of  a  dining-nall ;  seat  with 
a  canopy  for  those  at  the  high  table.  [OF.,  fr.  L. 
discus,  platter,  table,  Gr.  diskos,  quoit,  round  plate.] 
Daisy,  da'zY,  n.  A  common  spring  flower.  [AS.  dae- 
ges-eage,  day’s  eye,  daisy.] 

Dale,  dal,  n.  A  low  place  between  hills;  vale;  valley. 
[AS.  duel,  Dan.,  Sw.,  D.,  OS.,  and  Goth,  dal,  G.  that ] 
—  Dales 'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  One  living  in  a  dale. 
Dally,  dal'lY,  v.  i.  [dallied  (-lid), -lying.]  To  waste 
time  in  effeminate  or  voluptuous  pleasures,  or  in 


idleness  and  trifles;  to  linger,  delay;  to  interchange 
caresses;  to  use  fondling  or  wantonness.  [AS.  dweli- 
man.  to  err,  be  foolish,  Ic.  dvala,  to  delay,  D.  dwa- 
len,  to  err,  wander  ;  s.  rt.  dwell.]  —  Dal'lier,  n.  A 
fondler;  trifler.  —  Dal'liance,  -lY-ans,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Dalmatica,  dal-mat'ik-a,  n.  ( Eccl .)  A  white  gown, 
worn  over  the  alb  and  stole,  by  deacons  in  the  Rom. 
Cath.  church,  —  imitated  from  a  dress  orig.  worn  in 
Dalmatia.  A_robe  of  kings  in  the  middle  ages. 

Dal  Segno,  dal  san'yo.  (Mus.)  A  direction  to  go 
back  to  the  sign,  and  repeat  from  thence  to  tiie  *o* 
close.  [It.,  from  the  sign.] 

Daltonism,  dawl'ton-izm,  n.  Inability  to  distinguish 
certain  colors  ;  color-blindness.  [Fr.  the  chemist 
Dalton,  who  had  this  infirmity.] 

Dam,  dam,n.  A  female  parent,  —  used  of  beasts,  or 
of  a  woman,  in  contempt.  [Corrupt,  fr.  dame,  q.  v.] 

Dam,  dam,  n.  A  mole,  bank  of  earth,  wall,  etc.,  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  flow  of  water.  —  v.  t.  [dammed  (damd), 
damming. J  To  obstruct  or  restrain  the  flow  of,  by  a 
dam  ;  to  shut  up,  confine.  [D.  and  Dan.  dam,  Ic. 
dammr,  Sw.  and  G.  damm,  a  dam,  D.  dammen,  Sw. 
damma,  to  dam.] 

Damage,  dam'ej,  n.  Any  permanent  injury  to  person, 
property,  or  reputation;  hurt;  loss;  mischief;  detri¬ 
ment.  pi.  (Law.)  A  compensation  or  indemnity  to 
one  party,  for  a  wrong  or  injury  done  by  another. — 
v.  t.  [damaged  (-ejd),  -aging.]  To  inflict  injury 
upon,  hurt,  impair.  [OF..,  fr.  L.  damnum,  damage.] 

—  Dam'ageable,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Damn, 
dam,  v.  t.  [damned  (damd),  damning  (damping  or 
dam'ning).]  To  condemn;  to  adjudge  to  punish¬ 
ment  or  death;  to  censure.  ( Theol.)  To  condemn  to 

unishment  in  the  future  world.  To  condemn  as 
ad,  by  hissing,  etc.  [OF.  danmer,  L.  damnare,  -na- 
tum,  fr.  damnum.]  —  Damned,  damd,  in  serious  dis¬ 
course  dam'ned,  p.  a.  Sentenced  to  punishment  in 
a  future  state;  hateful;  abominable. — Damna'tion, 
-na'shun,  n.  (Theol.)  Condemnation  to  eternal  pun¬ 
ishment.  —  Dam'nable,  a.  Worthy  of,  etc.;  odious; 
detestable.  —  Dam'nably,  adv.—  Dam'natory,  -rY,  a. 
Condemning  to  damnation;  condemnatory. 

Damascene,  dam'as-sen,  Dam'son,  -zn,  n.  A  kind  of 
plum.  [L.  Damascenus,  of  Damascus,  celebrated 
for  its  plums.]  —  Dam'ask,  a.  Pert,  to,  originating 
at,  or  like,  the  manufactures  of  Damascus;  having 
the  color  of  the  damask  rose.  —  n.  A  stuff  with 
raised  figures,  woven  in  the  loom,  —  orig.  made  at 
Damascus,  of  rich  silk,  now  made  of  silk  intermin¬ 
gled  with  flax,  cotton,  or  wool;  linen  woven  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  figures  in  damask  silk.  —  v.  t.  [dam¬ 
asked  (-askt),  -asking.]  To  decorate  with  orna¬ 
mental  figures,  as  silk  with  raised  flowers,  etc.,  or 
6teel  with  etchings,  or  inlaid  devices;  to  embellish, 
variegate.  —  Damask  color.  That  of  the  Damask 
rose.  —  D.  rose.  A  variety  of  rose  native  to  Damas¬ 
cus.  —  D.  silk.  A  heavy,  rich,  figured  silk,  —  usually 
called  damask.  —  D.  steel.  A  fine  quality  of  steel 
orig.  made  at  Damascus,  and  valued  for  sword- 
blades.— Dam'asken,  -een,  v.  t.  To  damask.—  Dam'- 
askin,  n.  A  kind  of  saber,  —  orig.  made  at,  etc. 

Dame,  dSm,  n.  A  lady  in  rank  or  culture;  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  a  family  in  common  life ;  mistress  of  a  com¬ 
mon  school;  a  matron.  [F.,  fr.  L.  domina,  fern,  of 
dominus,  a  lord.]  —  Dam'sel,  -zel,  n.  A  young  un¬ 
married  woman;  girl.  [F.  demoiselle,  ir.  LL.  domi- 
cellus,  a  page.] 

Damn,  Damnable,  etc.  See  under  Damage. 

Damp,  damp,  a.  Moderately  wet;  moist;  humid.  —  n. 
Moisture;  humidity ;  fog;  dejection;  depression;  dis¬ 
couragement.  pi.  (Mining.)  Gaseous  products,  elim¬ 
inated  in  coal-mines,  wells,  etc.  —  v.  t.  [damped 
(dampt),  damping.]  To  moisten,  make  humid,  ren¬ 
der  chilly,  depress  or  deject,  discourage.  [D.  and 
Dan.,  vapor,  Sw.  damb,  dust,  G.  damp f,  vapor,  D. 
dampen,  to  steam,  Dan.  dampe,  to  reek.]  —  Dampen, 
damp'n,  v.  1.  or  i.  Gened  (-nd),  -ening.]  To  make 
or  become  moist.  — Damp'er,  n.  That  which  damps 
or  checks;  as  a  valve  in  a  flue,  to  regulate  the  draught 
of  air,  or  a  contrivance  in  mechanism,  to  check  some 
action  at  a  particular  time.  —  Damp'ness,  tu  Mod¬ 
erate  humidity;  moisture. 

Damsel.  See  under  Dame. 

Damson.  See  under  Damascene. 

Dance,  dans,  v.  i.  [danced  (danst),  dancing.]  To 
move  with  measured  steps,  or  to  a  musical  accom¬ 
paniment;  to  move  nimbly  or  merrily,  caper,  frisk. 

—  v.  t.  To  cause  to  dance,  dandle. — n.  A  brisk 
amusement,  in  which  the  movements  of  persons  are 
regulated  by  art,  in  figures  and  by  the  sound  of  in¬ 
struments.  (Mus.)  A  tune  by  which  dancing  is  reg- 
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ulated.  [OF.  dancer,  F.  danser ,  to  dance,  fr.  OIIG. 
daman,  to  draw  along,  trail  ;  s.  rt.  L.  tendere,  to 
stretch.]  —  To  dance  attendance.  To  wait  obsequi¬ 
ously.— Dan'cer,  n. — Danseuse,  dawN-sez',  n.  A 
female  dancer,  esp.  at  a  theater,  etc.  [F.,  fem.  of 
dameur ,  a  dancer.] 

Dandelion,  dan/'de-li/un,  n.  A  plant,  with  large  yellow 
compound  flowers.  [F.  dent  de  lion,  lion’s  tooth,  from 
the  size  and  form  of  its  leaves.] 

Dander,  dan'der,  n.  Corrupt,  of  Dandruff,  q.  v. — 
Anger  or  vexation.  [Low.] —  To  get  vp  one's  dander, 
or  have  one's  dander  raised.  To  get  into  a  passion. 

Dandle,  dan'dl,  v.  t.  [dandled  (-did),  -dlino.]  To 
move  up  and  down  in  affectionate  play,  as  an  in¬ 
fant  ;  to  caress,  fondle  ;  to  treat  as  a'  child,  toy 
with,  pet.  [OD.  danten,  to  do  foolish  things,  trifle, 
fr.  dant,  a  capricious,  effeminate  man,  OIIG.  ta.cn- 
deln,  to  trifle,  dandle,  lounge,  fr.  tant ,  G.  tand,  a 
trifle,  idle  prattle.]  —  Dan'dler,  n.  —  Dan'dy,  -dT,  n. 
One  who  affects  finery  in  dress  and  manner;  a  fop; 
coxcomb.  [OF.  danain,  fr.  OD.  dant.]  —  Dan'dy- 
ism,  -izm,  n.  Manners  and  character  of,  etc. 

Dandruff,  dan'druf,  -drift,  -der,  n.  Scurf  which 
forms  on  the  head,  and  comes  off  in  scales.  [W.  ton, 
surface,  skin,  and  peril.  W.  drwg ,  Ga.  droch,  bad.] 

Danger,  dan' jer,  n.  Exposure  to  injury,  loss,  pain, 
etc.  ;  peril  ;  hazard  ;  risk  ;  jeopardy.  [F.,  orig.  ab¬ 
solute  power;  hence  power  to  harm;  fr.  LL.  domin¬ 
ium,  power.  See  Dominate.]  —  Dan'gerous,  -us,  a. 
Attended  with,  or  causing  danger.  —  Dan'gerously, 
adv.  —  Dan'gerousness,  n. 

Dangle,  dan'gl,  >:.  i.  [-gled  (-gld), -gling.J  To  hang 
loosely,  or  with  waving,  swinging,  or  jerking  mo¬ 
tion.  ■ — v.  t.  To^ause  to  dangle;  to  swing.  [Dan., 
Sw.,  and  Ic.  dingla ,  to  dangle;  Sw  .danku,  to  saunter 
about.] — To  dangle  about,  or  after.  To  hang  upon 
importunately,  beset,  follow  obsequiously.  —  Dan'- 
gler,  n.  One  who  hangs  about  others,  esp.  women. 

Dank,  dank,  a.  Damp;  moist;  humid;  wet.  [Sw. 
dial.,  a  marshy  place,  Sw.  dag,  dew.  See  Daggle.] 

—  Dank'ish,  a.  Somewhat  damp. 

Daphne,  daf'ne,  n.  The  laurel,  a  diminutive  shrub, 
having  a  fragrant  flower.  [Gr.] 

Dapper,  dap'per,  a.  Little  and  active;  nimble;  neat 
in  dress;  smart.  [D.,  bold,  G.  tapfer ,  brave.] 

Dapple,  dap' pi,  a.  Marked  with  spots  of  different 
shades  of  color;  variegated. — n.  One  of  the  spots 
onadapple  animal. — v.  t.  [DArPLED(-pld), -fling.] 
To  variegate,  spot.  [Ic.  depill,  a  spot,  dot,  fr.  dapi, 
Sw.  dial,  depp,  pool  of  water;  s.  rt.  dip,  dimple.] 

Dare,  dar,  v.  i.  [durst  (derst),  daring.]  To  have 
sufficient  courage;  to  be  bold  enough;  to  venture. 

—  v.  t.  [dared  (dard),  daring.]  To  have  courage 
for,  venture  to  do;  to  profess  courage  to  meet;  to 
challenge,  provoke,  defy,  brave.  [AS.  durran,  to 
dare  (dear,  I  dare,  dorstc,  I  durst  or  dared),  Goth. 
dars,  OIIG.  tar,  Gr.  tharsein,  Skr .dhrish.]  —  Darker, 
n.  —  Dar'ing,  a.  —  Dar'ingly,  adv.  —  Dare'-devil,  n. 
A  rash,  venturesome  fellow. 

Dark,  dark,  n.  Destitute  of  light;  not  reflecting  or 
radiating  light;  obscure;  not  easily  seen  through; 
mysterious  ;  hidden  ;  destitute  of  knowledge  and 
culture;  unrefined;  evincing  foul  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter;  vile;  wicked  ;  foreboding  evil;  gloomy;  suspi¬ 
cious. —  n.  Absence  of  light;  obscurity;  condition 
of  ignorance;  secrecy.  [AS.  de.orc,  I),  donker,  Sw., 
Dan.,  and  G.  dunkel,  dark.]  —  Darken,  darken,  v.  t. 
[-ened  (-nd),  -ening.]  To  make  dark  or  black, 
obscure,  render  dim,  deprive  of  vision;  to  render 
ignorant  or  stupid;  to  render  less  clear  or  intelli¬ 
gible;  to  cast  a  gloom  upon;  to  make  foul,  sully. — 
v.  i.  To  grow  dark  or  darker.  —  Dark'ener,  n. — 
Dark'ish,  a.  Somewhat  dark;  dusky;  dim. — 
Dark'ly,  adr.  —  Dark'ness,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.; 
obscurity  ;  gloom  ;  secrecy  ;  state  of  ignorance  or 
error;  wickedness;  impurity;  want  of  clearness  or 
perspicuity;  calamity  ;  perplexity.  —  Dark'ling,  a. 
In  the  dark.  —  Dark^some,  -sum,  a.  Dark;  gloomy; 
obscure.  — Dark'y,  -t,  n.  A  negro. 

Darling.  See  under  Dear. 

Darn,  darn,  v.  t.  [darned  (diirnd),  darning.]  To 
mend,  as  a  hole,  by  imitating  the  texture  of  the 
stuff  with  thread  and  a  needle.  —  n.  A  place 
mended  by  darning.  [W.  darnio,  to  piece,  break  in 
pieces,  fr.  "\V.,  Corn.,  &  Armor,  darn,  piece,  OF. 
dame,  a  slice,  a  broad  and  thin  piece.]  — Darn'er,  n. 

Darn,  diirn,  v.  1.  A  substitute  for  the  profane  damn. 

Darnel,  dar'nel,  n.  A  weed,  —  rye-grass.  [OF.  dame, 
stupefied;  Sw.  da.rrepe,  darnel,  fr.  dar,  stupefying, 
and  repe,  name  of  the  weed.] 

Darnex,  Darnic.  Same  as  Dornic. 


Darrein,  dar'rin,  a.  (Law.)  Last.  [OF.  darrein, 
derrain,  fr.  L.  de  and  retro,  back,  backward.] 

Dart,  dart,  n.  A  weapon  thrown  by  the  hand;  a 
javelin;  any  missile  weapon;  anything  that  pierces 
and  wounds.  —  v.  t.  To  throw  with  a  sudden 
thrust,  hurl,  launch;  to  throw  suddenly  or  rapid¬ 
ly  ;  to  send,  emit,  shoot. — v.  i.  To  be  let  fly  or 
launched;  to  start  and  run  with  velocity;  to  shoot 
rapidly  along.  —  n.  A  fish,  the  dace.  [OF.;  F. 

dard,  AS.  darodh,  Ic.  darradhr,  a  dart,  Sw.  dart, 
a  dagger;  perh.  s.  rt.  AS.  derian,  to  injure.]  — 
Dart'er,  n.  One  who  darts  or  throws  a  dart. 
(Ornith.)  The  snake-bird,  a  bird  of  the  pelican 
family,  — which  darts  out  its  long  neck  at  its  prey. 

Darwinian,  dar-win'Y-an,  a.  Pert,  to  the  theory  of 
natural  selection,  struggle  for  existence,  and  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,  taught  by  Charles  Darwin  in  his 
“Origin  of  Species”  and  other  works.  —  n.  One 
who  believes,  etc.  ;  an  evolutionist. —  Darwinism, 
-win'ianism,  -izm,  n.  The  doctrine  of  evolution. 

Dash,  dash,  v.  t.  [dashed  (dasht),  dashing.]  To 
throw  with  violence;  to  break,  as  by  throwing  or 
collision;  to  put  to  shame,  confound;  to  throw  in 
or  on  in  a  rapid,  careless  manner,  overspread  par¬ 
tially,  touch  here  and  there  ;  to  form  or  sketch 
rapidly  or  carelessly  ;  to  erase  by  a  stroke,  strike 
out,  obliterate.  —  v.  i.  To  rush  or  strike  violently. 
—  n.  Violent  striking  of  two  bodies;  crash;  sudden 
check;  frustration;  ruin;  an  admixture,  infusion, 
or  adulteration  ;  a  partial  overspreading  ;  a  rapid 
movement,  quick  blow,  sudden  onset;  capacity  for 
quick,  bold  movements  against  an  enemy  ;  a’vain 
show  or  blustering  parade;  afiourish.  (Punctuation.) 
A  mark  or  line,  thus[ — ],  denoting  a  break,  stop,  or 
transition  in  a  sentence,  or  a  change  in  its  construc¬ 
tion,  a  significant  pause,  or  an  unexpected  turn  of 
sentiment.  (Mm.)  A  mark  [f]  denoting  that  the 
note  is  to  be  performed  in  a  short,  distinct  manner; 
the  line  drawn  through  a  figure  in  the  thorough¬ 
bass,  as  a  direction  to  raise  that  figure  half  a  tone 
higher.  (Racing.)  A  single  trial  of  speed, —  disting, 
fr.  a  heat.  [Dan.  daske,  Sw.  dial,  daska,  disa,  to 
slap.]  —  Dash'er,  n.  That  which,  etc.  ;  a  dash¬ 
board.  —  Dash'y,  -T,  a.  Ostentatiously  fashionable; 
showy.  —  Dash'ingly,  adv.  Conspicuously.— Dash'- 
boara,  -bord,  n.  A  board  on  the  front  of  a  vehicle 
to  intercept  mud,  etc. 

Dastard,  das'tard,  n.  One  who  meanly  shrinks  from 
danger;  coward;  poltroon. —a.  Meanly  shrinking; 
cowardly.  [OD.  dasciert,  a  fool,  Ic.  dsestr,  exhaust¬ 
ed,  breathless,  p.  p.  of  dwsa,  to  groan,  lose  breath 
from  exhaustion,  Sw.  dial,  dasu,  to  lie  idle.]  —  Das'- 
tardize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Tzd),  -izing.]  To  make  a  das¬ 
tard  of.  —  Das'tardly,  a.  Meanly  timid  ;  base. 

Data,  da'ta,  n.  pi.  Facts  given  or  admitted;  ground 
of  inference  or  deduction.  — Da'tum,  n.  Something 
given,  esp.  as  a  standard;  a  datum-line,  a  horizontal 
line  or  level,  from  which  surface  points  are  reck¬ 
oned  in  surveying._  [L.  datus,  -a,  -urn,  p.  p.  of  dare, 
to  give.]  —  Date,  dat,  n.  Specification  of  the  time 
when  a  writing,  inscription,  coin,  etc.,  was  execu¬ 
ted;  precise  period  or  time  of;  epoch;  end;  conclu¬ 
sion  ;  duration  ;  continuance.  — v.  t.  To  note  the 
time  of  writing  or  executing;  to  fix  the  time  of;  to 
refer  to  as  a  starting  point. — v.  i.  To  have  begin¬ 
ning,  have  a  date.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  data,  a  date,  fr. 

dare. ]  —  Date'less,  a.  —  Da'tive,  -tiv,  n.  (Law.) 
That  which  may  be  given  or  disposed  of  at  pleas¬ 
ure.  (Gram.)  The  case  of  a  noun  which  expresses 
the  remoter  object,  generally  indicated  in  English 
by  to  or  for  with  the  objective.  —  a.  (Law.)  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  disposed  of  at  will  and  pleasure;  re¬ 
movable,  as  disting,  fr.  perpetual,  —  said  of  an 
officer;  given  by  a  magistrate,  as  disting,  fr.  being 
cast  upon  a  party  by  the  law.  Pert,  to  the  dative. 

Date,  dat,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  date-palm.  [OF.,  fr.  L. 
dactylus,  Gr.  claktidos,  a  finger,  also  a 
date,  fr.  the  shape  of  the  fruit.]  — 

Date'-palm,  -pam,  -tree,  n.  The  genus 
of  palms  bearing  dates. 

Daub,  dawb,  v.  t.  [daubed  (dawbd), 
daubing.]  To  smear  with  soft,  ad¬ 
hesive  matter;  to  plaster;  to  paint  in 
a  coarse  or  unskillful  manner  ;  to  dis¬ 
guise,  conceal.  —  n.  A  viscous,  sticky 
application.  (Paint.)  A  picture  coarse-  _  ____ 

ly  executed.  [OF.  daufjer,  to  plaster, 
prob.  orig.  dalbcr,  fr.  L.  dealbarc,  Sp.  tree> 

jalbegar,  to  whitewash,  plaster,  fr.  L.  de,  down, 
and  albare ,  to  whiten,  fr.  albus,  white.]  —  Daub'er, 
n.  —  Daub'ery,  -er-Y,  n.  A  daubing;  imposition. 
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Daughter,  daw'tSr,  n.  A  female  child  or  descendant. 
[AS .dohtor,  D.  dochter ,  Dan.  and  Sw.  dotter,  Goth. 
dauhtar,  OMG.  tohter ,  G.  tochter,  Gr.  thugater,  Skr. 
didiitri;  s.  rt.  dug.}  —  Daughterly,  -IT,  a.  Becom¬ 
ing  a  daughter;  filial. —Dauglf  ter-in-law,  ».  The 
wife  of  one’s  son. 

Daunt,  diint,  v.  t.  To  repress  or  subdue  the  courage 
of,  dismay,  appall,  intimidate.  [F.  dompter,  OF. 
danter,  fr.  L.  aomilare,  to  subdue,  freq.  ot  domarc, 
to  tame;  s.  rt.  fame.]  —  Dauntf  less,  a.  Incapable  of 
being,  etc.;  bold;  intrepid. 

Dauphin,  daw'fin,  n.  The  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  heir  of  the  crown.  [Fr.  Dauphind,  a 
French  province,  the  lords  of  which  had  as  their 
crest  a  dolphin,  OF.  dauphin,  daulphin,  L.  del- 
phinus. ]  —  Dau'phiness,  n.  Wife  of  the  dauphin. 

Davenport,  dav'en-port,  n.  A  writing-table. 

Davit,  dav'it  or  da'vit,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  spar  used  on 
ships,  as  a  crane  to  hoistthe  anchor 
to  the  top  of  the  bow.  pi.  Arms 
projecting  over  a  ship's  side  or 
stern,  having  tackle  to  raise  a  boat 
by.  [Prob.  corrupt,  fr.  F.  davier, 
forceps.] 

Davy-lamp,  da'vY-lamp,  n.  A  lan¬ 
tern  whose  light  is  inclosed  within 
wire  gauze,  as  a  protection  against 
explosions  of  gases  in  mines,  — 


invented  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 


Davits. 


Daw,  daw,  n.  A  bird  of  the  crow  family;  jackdaw. 
[E.;  onomat.] 

Dawdle,  daw'dl,  v.  i.  [-dled  (-did),  -dung.]  To 
waste  time  in  trifling  employment,  trifle. — v.  t.  To 
waste  by  trifling.  [See  Dandle.]  — Daw'dler,  n. 
An  idler. 

Dawn,  dawn,  v.  i.  [dawned  (dawnd),  dawning.]  To 
begin  to  grow  light  in  the  morning,  or  to  open  and 
give  promise,  as  the  understanding  or  character.  — 
ii.  The  break  of  day;  first  appearance  of  light;  first 
opening  or  expansion;  beginning.  [AS.  dagian,  to 
dawn,  fr.  ding,  day,  G.  tagen,  fr.  tag.  See  Day.] 

Day,  da,  n.  The  period  from  sunrise  to  sunset;  period 
of  the  earth’s  revolution  on  its  axis,  —  divided  into 
24  hours;  a  specified  time  or  period;  day  of  battle; 
successful  contest ;  victory.  [AS.  dseg,  D.,  Dan., 
and  Sw.  dag,  Ic.  dagr,  Goth,  dugs,  G.  tag ;  not  s.  rt. 
L.  dies,  Ir.  dia,  W.  dydd,  day.]  —  Civil  day.  The 
day  used  in  ordinary  reckoning  of  time,  among 
most  nations  beginning  at  midnight.  —  Day  by  day. 
Daily;  every  day;  continually.  —  Days  in  bam:. 
(.Eng.  Law.)  Stated  days  for  the  return  of  writs 
and  appearance  of  parties. — Days  of  grace.  (O. 
Eng.  Law.)  Three  days  beyond  the  return  day  in 
the  writ  for  the  party  summoned  to  make  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  (Merc.  Law.)  Days  allowed,  usually  3. 
for  payment  of  a  note,  after  the  specified  day  of 
payment. — Day's  work.  (Naut.)  The  reckoning 
of  a  ship’s  course  for  24  hours,  from  noon  to  nooii. 

—  One  day,  or  one  of  these  days.  At  an  indefinite 
time  in  the  future.  —  Daily,  da'lY,  a.  Happening 
or  pert,  to  eacli  successive  day;  diurnal;  quotidian. 

—  adv.  Every  day;  day  by  day.  —  n.  A  publica¬ 
tion  appearing  every  day.  —  Day'-book,  n.  A  book 
in  which  are  recorded  the  accounts  ot  the  day. — 
-break,  n.  The  first  appearance  of  light  in  the 

morning;  daNvii  of  day. - dream,  n  A  vain  fancy; 

reverie;  castle  in  the  air;  unfounded  hope. — labor, 
n.  Labor  hired  or  done  by  the  day. — light,  n.  The 
light  of  day,  or  of  the  sun. — spring,  n.  Thebe- 
ginning  of  the  day;  dawn.  — star,  n.  The  morning 
star.  — time,  n.  Time  between  sunrise  and  sun 


setting.  —  Days'man, 


pi.  -men.  An  umpire  or 


n. ;  ]>i 

arbiter,  —  who  appoints  a  day  to  hear  a  cause. 

Daze,  daz,  v.  t.  [dazed  (dazd),  dazing.]  To  over¬ 
power  with  light,  dazzle,  confuse,  bewilder.  [Ic. 
dasa,  to  become  weary  or  exhausted,  Sw.  dasa,  to 
lie  idle;  s.  rt.  doze  and  peril,  dizzy  and  dull.]  —  Daz¬ 
zle,  dfiz'zl,  v.  t.  [dazzled  (-zld),  -zling.]  To 
overpower  with  light ;  to  surprise  with  brilliancy 
or  display  of  any  kind.  —  v.  i.  To  be  intensely 
bright;  to  be  rendered  blind  or  dim  by  excess  of 
brightness.  —  Daz'zlingly,  -IT,  adv. 

Deacon,  de'kn,  n.  (Eccl.)  In  some  communions,  one 
admitted  to  a  grade  in  the  ministry  lower  than  priest 
or  elder ;  in  others,  a  church  officer  who  assists  the 
pastor  at  the  Lord’s  Supper,  etc.  [AS.,  fr.  L.  diaco- 
nus,  Gr.  diakonos.  orig.  a  servant.]  —  To  deacon  out. 
To  read  line  by  line,  as  a  hymn,  for  others  to  sing, 
as  was  formerly  done  by  deacons.  —  Dea'coness,  n. 
A  woman  specially  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
church— caring  for  the  sick,  etc.  — Dea'conry, -rY, 


-ship,  Diaconate,  di-ak'o-nat,  n.  Office  or  ministry 
of  a  deacon  or  deaconess.— Diac'onal,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Dead,  ded,  a.  Destitute  of  life  ;  put  to  death  ;  inani¬ 
mate  ;  resembling  death  in  appearance  or  quality  ; 
without  show  of  life;  without  motion;  inactive;  un¬ 
productive  ;  unprofitable,;  dull;  monotonous  or  un¬ 
varied;  producing  death;  sure  as  death;  wanting  in 
religious  spirit.  (Law.)  Cut  off  from  the  rights  of 
a  citizen,  or  property  holder.  (Engin.)  Not  impar¬ 
ting  motion  or  power.  —  adv.  To  a  degree  resem¬ 
bling  death;  to  the  last  degree;  completely;  wholly. 

—  n.  The  most  quiet  or  death-like  time  ;  period  of 
profoundest  repose  or  gloom,  pi.  Those  who  are 
dead  ;  the  departed.  [AS.  dead,  D.  dood,  Dan.  and 
Sw.  dod,  Ic.  daudhr,  Goth,  dauchs.]  —  Dead  ahead. 
(Naut.)  Directly  ahead,  —  said  of  the  wind.  —  D. 
drunk.  So  drunk  as  to  be  helpless.  —  D.  language. 
A  language  no  longer  spoken.  —  D.  letter.  A  letter 
uncalled  for  at  a  post-office  and  sent  to  the  general 
post-office  to  be  opened  ;  that  which  has  become  ob¬ 
solete.  —  D.  lock.  An  interlocking  or  counteraction 
of  things,  producing  an  entire  stoppage.  —  Deads, 
dedz ,n.pl.  (Mining.)  Places  yielding  no  ore;  heaps 
of  refuse,  containing  no  ore.  —  Dead'ly,  -IT,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  causing  death  ;  mortal  ;  fatal ;  destructive; 
willing  to  destroy  ;  implacable. —  adv.  So  as  to  re¬ 
semble,  or  to  cause,  death  ;  mortally  ;  implacably. — 
Dead'liness,  n.  —  Dead'ness,  n.  State  of  being  or 
seeming  dead  ;  inertness  ;  coldness  ;  indifference. 

—  Dead'en,  ded'n,  v.  t.  [-ened  (-nd),  -ening.]  To 

impair  in  vigor,  force,  or  sensibility;  to  lessen  the 
velocity  or  momentum  of,  retard  ;  to  make  spirit¬ 
less  ;  to  deprive  of  gloss  or  brilliancy.  —  Dead'-an- 
gle,  n.  (Fort.)  The  space  before  the  parapet  out  of 
reach  of  the  fire  of  the  garrison. — beat,  a.  Tired 
out. — n.  One  whose  constitution  or  resources  are 
exhausted;  a  worthless  idler  who  sponges  on  others. 
— center,  -point,  n.  (Mach.)  Either  of  the  2  points 
in  the  orbit  of  a  crank  at  which  the  crank  and  con¬ 
necting-rod  lie  in  a  straight  line. - coPoring,  n. 

(Paint.)  The  first  layer  of  colors,  usually  gray. — 
-eye,  n.  (Naut.)  A  wooden  block,  pierced  with  3 
holes,  to  receive  the  lanyard.  — head,  n.  One  who 
receives  free  tickets  to  theaters,  public  conveyances, 
etc.  — heat,  n.  A  race  in  which  the  competitors 

come  in  even. - house,  n.  A  morgue;  place  for  the 

temporary  reception  of  dead  bodies.  — latch,  n.  A 
kind  of  latch  whose  bolt  may  be  so  locked,  that  it 
cannot  be  opened  from  within  by  the  handle,  or 
from  without  by  the  key.  — lift,  n.  The  lifting  of  a 
thing  at  disadvantage;  lift  made  with  main  strength; 
an  extreme  exigency.  — light,  n. 

(Naid.)  A  strong  shutter  for  a  cabin 
window,  to  exclude  water.  — line,  n. 

A  line  inclosing  space  in  a  military 

firison,  on  passing  which  a  prisoner  is 
iable  to  be  shot. — march,  n.  A 
piece  of  solemn  music  for  a  funeral. 

— reckoning,  n.  (Naut.)  Method  of 
determining  a  ship’s  position  without 
celestial  observations.  ■ — wall,  n.  A 
blank  wall,  without  windows,  etc. — 

-water,  n.  (Naut.)  The  eddy  water 
closing  behind  a  moving  ship.  — weight,  n. 
or  oppressive  burden. 

Deaf,  def  or  def,  a.  Wanting  the  sense  of  hearing;  un¬ 
willing  to  hear  ;  not  to  be  persuaded.  [AS.  deaf, 
D.  door',  Dan.  dov,  Sw.  dot',  Ic.  daufr,  G.  taub  ;  prob. 
s.  rt.  Gr.  tuphos,  smoke,  stupor,  E.  dumb.)  —  Deafen, 
v.t.  [-ened  (-nd),  -ening.]  To  make  deaf,  stun. 
(Arch.)  To  render  impervious  to  sound,  as  a  floor, 
by  filling  the  space  beneath  it  with  mortar,  etc.  — 
Deafness,  «.—  Deaf-mute,  n.  One  deaf  and  dumb. 
Deal,  del,  v.  t.  [dealt  (delt),  dealing.]  To  divide, 
distribute  ;  to  throw  out  or  bestow  successively  or 
indiscriminately.  —  v.i.  To  make  distribution;  to 
traffic,  trade,  carry  on  business  ;  to  act,  have  trans¬ 
actions  with,  manage,  treat. —  n.  Apart  or  portion; 
an  indefinite  quantity,  degree,  or  extent;  division 
or  distribution  of  cards;  portion  distributed  ;  divis¬ 
ion  of  a  timber  by  sawing  ;  a  pine  or  fir  board  or 
plank,  esp.  one  above  7  inches  in  width,  and  exceed¬ 
ing  0  feet  lu  length;  wood  of  the  pine  or  fir.  [AS. 
die l an,  D.  tfrelen,  Dan.  dele,  Ic.  deila ,  Goth,  dailjan , 
to  divide,  ■  rare,  fr.  AS.  duel,  D.  and  Dan.  deel,  Ic. 
deild,  Goth,  dails,  a  portion,  also  D.  deel,  board, 
plank,  and  Ic.  deild,  dole,  dealings.]  —  Deafer,  n. 
One  who  deals  ;  a  trader. —Deaf  ing,  n.  Manner  of 
treating  others  ;  trade;  distribution,  as  of  cards. 
Dean,  den,  n.  An  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  subordinate 
to  a  bishop;  an  officer  in  universities;  head  or  secre- 
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tary  of  a  college  faculty.  [F.  doyen ,  OF.  deien,  a 
dean,  fr.  L.  decanus,  one  set  over  10  soldiers,  later, 
over  10  monks,  hence  a  dean,  fr.  decern ,  ten  ;  s.  rt. 
ten.]  —  Dean'ery,  -er-Y,  n.  Office,  revenue,  residence, 
or  jurisdiction,  of  a  dean.  —  Dean'ship,  n.  Office  of, 
etc.  —  Dec'anal,  a.  Pert,  to  a  deanery. 

Dear,  der,  a.  Bearing  a  high  price  ;  costly  ;  marked 
by  scarcity,  and  exorbitance  of  price  ;  highly  val¬ 
ued;  much  esteemed  ;  greatly  beloved  ;  precious.— 
adv.  Dearly;  at  a  high  rate. — n.  A  dear  one;  dar¬ 
ling.  [AS.  deore,  dyre,  Ic.  dyrr ,  Dan.  and  Sw.  dyr, 
D.  duur,  dear,  expensive,  OHG.  tiuri,  G.  theuer, 
dear,  beloved,  sacred.]  —  Dear'ly,  adv.—  Dear'ness, 
n.—  Darling,  diir'ling,  a.  Dearly  beloved;  regarded 
with  tender  fondness  ;  favorite.  —  n.  One  who  is, 
etc.  [AS.  deorling,  dim.  of  deore.]  —  Dearth,  dSrth, 
n.  Scarcity,  rendering  dear;  want;  famine  ;  barren¬ 
ness  ;  poverty.  [Ic.  ayrdh.  1 

Dearborn,  der'bSrn,  n.  A  light  4-wheeled  carriage. 

Death,  deth,  n.  Cessation  of  bodily  life  ;  decease  ;  de¬ 
mise;  dissolution;  exit;  total  privation  or  loss;  man¬ 
ner  of  dying  ;  cause,  agent,  or  instrument  of  loss  of 
life;  a  skeleton,  as  the  symbol  of  death;  danger  of 
death.  [AS.  ileadh,  D.  (food,  Dan.  and  Sw.  dod ,  Ic. 
d  and  hi,  Goth,  dauthus,  G.  tod.  See  Dead.]  —  Civil 
death.  Separation  of  a  man  from  civil  society  or  en¬ 
joyment  of  civil  rights,  as  by  outlawry,  banish¬ 
ment,  entering  into  a  monastery,  etc.  — Death’s  door. 
A  near  approach  to  death.  —  Spiritual  death. 
{ Script .1  Corruption  and  perversion  of  the  soul  by 
sin,  with  the  loss  of  the  favor  of  God.—  Death'less, 
a.  Not  subject  to  death  or  destruction;  immortal.  — 
Death'ly,  -1Y.  a.  Resembling  death  or  a  dead  body; 
deadly;  fatal. — Death'-bed,  n.  The  bed  on  which 
one  dies;  the  closing  hours  of  life.  — rate,  n.  The 
ratio  of  the  number  of  deaths  to  the  population.  — 
-rattle,  n.  A  rattling  in  the  throat  of  a  dying  per¬ 
son.  — warrant,  n.  {Law.)  An  official  order  for 
the  execution  of  a  criminal. — watch,  n.  An  in¬ 
sect  that  makes  a  ticking  noise,  vulgarly  thought  to 
prognosticate  death.  —  Death’s'-head,  n.  A  figure 

representing  a  human  skull. - man,  n. ;  pi.  -men. 

An  executioner ;  hangman. 

Debacle,  de-bii'kl,  n.  A  violent  rush  of  waters  ;  con¬ 
fused  rout ;  overthrow;  breaking  up.  [F.,  fr.  bacler, 
to  bar,  fr.  L.  bacidus,  a  bar.] 

Debar,  de-bar',  v.  t.  [-barked  (-bard),  -barring.]  To 
cut  off  from  entrance,  as  if  by  a  bar  or  barrier  ;  to 
shut  out,  exclude,  deny,  refuse,  f de  and  bar.] 

Debark,  de-bark',  v.  t.  [-barked  (-barktl,  -barking.] 
To  land  from  a  ship  or  boat,  disembark:.  —  v.  i.  To 
leave  a  vessel  and  pass  to  the  land.  [F.  dibarguer ,  fr. 
barque.  See  Bark.]  — Debarka'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Debase,  de-bas',  v.  t.  [-based  (-bast'),  -basing.]  To 
reduce  to  a  lower  state  of  worth,  dignity,  purity, 
etc.  ;  to  abase,  degrade,  lower,  [de  and  base.]  — 
Debas'er,  n.  —  Debased,  -bast',  a.  {Her.)  Turned 
from  its  base;  upside  down.  —  Debase'ment,  n.  Act 
of  or  state  of  being  debased  ;  degradation. 

Debate,  de-bat',  n.  Contention  in  words  or  argu¬ 
ments  ;  dispute  ;  controversy.  —  v.  t.  To  fight  or 
strive  for,  contend  for  in  words  or  arguments,  con¬ 
test,  argue,  dispute.  —  v.  i.  To  engage  in  strife  or 
combat,  contend,  struggle,  deliberate.  [F.  debattre, 
to  debate,  fr.  L.  de,  down,  and  batuere,  to  beat.  See 
Batter.]  — Debating  society.  A  society  for  debate 
and  improvement  in  extemporaneous  speaking.  — 
Debat'er,  n.  One  who  debates;  a  disputant.  —  De¬ 
batable,  a.  Liable  to  be,  etc. ;  disputable. 

Debauch,  de-bawch',  v.  t.  [-bauched  (-bawcht), 
-bauciiing.]  To  corrupt  in  character  or  principles  ; 
to  vitiate,  pollute,  seduce.  —  n.  Excess  iii  eating  or 
drinking  ;  drunkenness  ;  gluttony  ;  lewdness  ;  an 
act  of  debauchery.  [OF.  desbaucher,  fr.  des  (L. 
dis),  away  from,  and  bauche,  LL.  bugia,  little  house, 
workshop,  i.  e.,  to  entice  away  from  work.]  — Deb¬ 
auchee,  deb-o-she',  n.  A  sensual  or  dissipated  per¬ 
son  ;  rake  ;  libertine.  —  Debaucher,  -bawch'er,  n.  — 
Debauch'ery,  -€r-Y,  n.  Corruption  of  fidelity  ;  in¬ 
dulgence  of  the  appetites;  intemperance  ;  lewduess. 
—  Debauch'ment,  n.  Act  of  debauching. 

Debenture,  de-ben'chur,  n.  A  writing  acknowledg¬ 
ing  a  debt ;  a  custom-house  certificate  entitling  an 
exporter  of  imported  goods  to  a  drawback.  {Com.) 
Securities  for  money  loans.  [Fr.  L.  debentur,  they 
are  due,  fr.  debere,  to  owe,  —  these  receipts  begin¬ 
ning  Debentur  mi  hi ,  etc.] 

Debilitate,  de-bil'Y-tat,  v.  t.  To  make  feeble,  faint, 
or  languid  ;  to  weaken,  enervate,  relax.  [OF.  de- 
bilitur,  L.  debilitare,  -tatum,  fr.  debilis,  weak,  fr.  de 
and  habilis,  able  ;  i.  e.,  unable.]  —  Dehil'ity,  -tY,  n. 


State  of  being  feeble,  or  weak  ;  languor  ;  infirmity; 
imbecility.  [OF.  debility,  L.  debilitas.] 

Debit,  deb'it,  n.  A  recorded  item  of  debt;  debtor  side 
of  an  account  ;  debt.  —  v.  t.  To  charge  with  debt ; 
enter  on  the  debtor  side.  [L.  debere,  dobitum,  to  owe. 
fr.  de  and  habere,  to  have.]  —  Debt,  det,  n.  That 
which  is  due  from  one  to  another  ;  obligation  ;  lia¬ 
bility  ;  a  duty  neglected  or  violated  ;  fault ;  crime; 
trespass.  [OF.  dette ,  debte,  L.  debita.]  —  Debt'or, 
-er,  n.  One  who  owes  another  money,  goods,  or 
services  ;  one  indebted.  [OF.  deteur,  L.  debitor.] 
Debonair,  deb-o-nar',  a.  Characterized  by  courteous¬ 
ness,  affability,  or  gentleness  ;  complaisant.  [OF. 
debonaire  =  de  bon  aire,  of  good  manner.]  —  Debo- 
nair'ly,  adv.  —  Debonair'ness,  n. 

Debouch,  de-boosh',  v.  i.  To  issue  out  of  a  confined 
place,  or  from  defiles.  [F.  deboucher,  fr.  de  and 
boucher,  to  stop  up,  fr.  bouche,  mouthy  L.  bucca, 
mouth,  cheek.]  —  Debouchure,  da'bdo'shoor',  n.  The 
outward  opening,  as  of  a  valley,  river,  etc.  [F.l 
Debris,  da-bre',  n.  {Geol.)  Fragments,  taken  collec¬ 
tively;  esp.,  fragments  from  a  mountain,  piled  up  at 
the  base.  Rubbish  ;  remains  ;  ruins.  [F.,  fr.  OF. 
desbriser,  to  rend  asunder,  fr.  briser,  to  break..  See 
Breeze  or^Biuss,  also  Bruise.] 

Debut,  da-boo',  n.  A  beginning  or  first  attempt;  first 
appearance,  as  of  an  actor,  public  speaker,  etc.  [F., 
first  stroke,  first  throw  in  a  game,  fr.  but,  an  aim. 
See  But,  n.]  —  Debutant,  -tiiN',  n.  One  who  makes 
his  first  appearance  before  the  public.  [F.J  —  Debu¬ 
tante,  -tiixt',  n.  A  woman  who,  etc.  [F.] 

Decade,  dek'ad,  n.  The  sum  or  number  of  10.  [F.,  fr. 
Gr.  dekas,  -ados,  a  company  of  10,  fr.  deka,  L.  decern , 
AS.  ten.  Sec  Ten.]  —  Dec'agon,  n.  {Geom.)  A 
plane  figure  of  10  sides  and  10  angles.  [Gr.  deka 
and  gonia,  angle,  fr.  gonu,  knee.]  —  Dec'agram,  n. 
A  decimal  weight  of  10  grams,  or  154.38  grains  Troy. 
[F.  decagramme.  See  Gram.]  — Decahe'dron,  n. ; 
pi.  -dra,  -dra.  {Geom.)  A  solid  figure  having  10 
sides.  [Gr.  hedra,  seat,  base  ;  s.  rt.  sit.]  — Decahe'* 
dral,  a.  Having  10  sides.  —  Decaliter,  de-kal'Y-tSr 
or  dek'a-li-t6r,  n.  A  decimal  measure  of  capacity, 
containing  10  liters,  or  010.28  cu.  inches  =  2  gallons 
and  04.44  cu.  in.  [See  Liter.]  — Dec'alogue,  -log,  n. 
The  10  commandments.  [F.;  L.  decalogus,  Gr.  dek- 
alogos,  fr.  logos,  a  speech.]  —  Decal'ogist,  -jist,  «. 
One  who  explains  the  decalogue.  —  Decam'eron,  n. 
A  work  comprised  in  10  books  ;  esp.  a  collection  of 
tales  of  Boccaccio.  [It.  decamerone,  fr.  Gr.  deka  and 
meros,  part ;  not  fr.  hemera,  a  day.]  —  Decameter, 
de-kam'e-tSr  or  dek'a-me-ter,  n.  A  decimal  meas¬ 
ure  of  length  =  10  meters  =  393.71  inches.  [See 
Meter.]  —  Decan'drous,  -drus,  a.  {Bot.)  Having 
10  stamens.  [Gr.  aner,  andros,  a  male.]  —  Dec'apod, 
n.  {Zool.)  A  crustacean  with  10  feet  or  legs,  as 
crabs,  lobsters,  etc.  [Gr.  pous,  podos,  foot.]  —  Dec'- 
aster,  n.  A  decimal  solid  measure  =  10  steres  =  10 
cu.  meters  =353.166  cu.  inches.  [See  Stere.]  —  Dec'- 
astich,  -stik,  n.  A  poem  consisting  of  10  lines.  [Gr. 
stichos,  a  row.]  —  Dec'astyle,  -stu,  n.  {Arch.)  A 
building  having  a  portico  with  10  columns  in  front. 
[Gr.  stulos,  column.]  —  Dec 'asy liable,  -sil-lab'ik,  a. 
Consisting  of  10  syllables.  [Gr.  sullabe,  syllable, 
q.  v.]  —  Dec'uple,  -u-pl,  a.  Tenfold;  multiplied  by 
10. — n.  A  number  10  times  repeated.  —  v.  t.  To 
make  tenfold  ;  to  multiply  by  10.  [Gr.  dekaplous, 
fr.  deka.]  —  [See  further  under  December.] 
Decadence,  -dency.  See  under  Decay. 

Decalcomania,  de-kaFko-ma'iiY-a,  -manie,  -mii'ne,  n. 
Art  of  permanently  transferring  pictures  or  designs 
to  china,  glass,  marble,  etc.  [F.  decalcomanie,  fr.  de 
and  calquer ,  to  trace,  copy,  fr.  L.  calcare,  to  tread 
under  foot.] 

Decamp,  de-kamp',  v.  i.  [-camped  (-kamt'),  -camp¬ 
ing.]  To  move  away  from  a  camping-ground,  de¬ 
part  suddenly.  [F.  decamper,  fr.  L.  dis,  away,  and 
campus,  camp,  q.  v.]  —  Decamp'ment,  n.  Departure 
from,  etc.  ;  a  marching  off. 

Decanal.  See  under  Dean. 

Decant,  de-kant',  v.  t.  To  pour  off  gently,  as  liquor 
from  its  sediment;  to  pour  from  one  vessel  into  an- 
other.  [F.  decanter,  It.  decantare,  fr.  de,  down, 
and  canto,  side,  corner.  See  Cant.]  —  Decanta'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Decant'er,  n.  A  vessel  used 
to  decant  liquors  or  receive  decanted  liquors  ;  one 
who  decants. 

Decapitate,  de-kap'Y-tat,  v.  t.  To  cut  off  the  head  of, 
behead.  [LL.  decapitare,  -tatum,  fr.  L.  de  and  caput, 
capitis,  head.]  —  DecapTta'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 
Decarbonize,  de-kiir'bon-Yz,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Yzd),-iziNG.] 
To  deprive  of  carbon,  [de  and  carbonize,  q.  v.,  un- 
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der  Carbon.]  —  Decar'boniza'tion,  n.  Act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  depriving  a  substunce  of  carbon.  — Decar'- 
burize,  -bu-rlz,  v.  t.  Same  as  Decarbonize. 

Decay,  de-ka',  v.  i.  [decayed  (-kSd'),  decaying.] 
To  pass  gradually  from  a  sound,  prosperous,  or  per¬ 
fect  state,  to  one  of  imperfection,  weakness,  or  dis¬ 
solution;  to  fail;  to  rot.  —  v.  t.  To  impair,  bring  to  a 
worse  state.  —  n.  Grudual  failure  of  health,  sound¬ 
ness,  prosperity,  etc. ;  decline.  [OF.  decaer ,  fr.  de  and 
caer,  L.  catlere,  to  fall.]  —  Deca'dence,  -dency  ,  -gY, 
n.  Decay  ;  tall ;  deterioration.  [F.J  —  Deciduous, 
-sid'u-us,  a.  Of  temporary  existence  ;  shed  yearly, 
as  leaves  or  antlers;  not  perennial  or  permanent.  [L. 
decidum ,  falling,  fr.  decidere,  fr.  de  and  cadere .]  — 
Decid'uousness,  n. 

Decease,  de-ses',  n.  Departure,  esp.  departure  _from 
this  life;  death;  demise.  —  v.  i.  [deceased  (-sest'), 
deceasing.]  To  die.  [OF.  deces,  fr.  L.  decedere, 
-cessum,  to  depart,  fr.  de  and  cedere,  to  go.] 

Deceive,  de-sev',  v.  t.  [-ceived  (-sevd'), -ceiving.] 
To  lead  into  error,  impose  upon,  delude,  insnare, 
disappoint.  [OF.  decever,  L.  dectjrere, -ceptum,  to  de¬ 
ceive,  fr.  de  and  ca/iere ,  to  take.]  —  Deceiv'er,  n. 
One  who  deceives;  a  cheut;  impostor. —  Deceiv'able, 
a.  Subject  or  liable  to  be,  etc.  —  Deceit,  -set',  n. 
Attempt  or  disposition  to  deceive;  deception;  fraud; 
imposition.  — Deceit'ful,  -ful,  a.  Trickish;  fraudu¬ 
lent.  —  Deceit'fully,  adv.  —  Deceit'fulness,  n.  —  De- 
cep'tion,  -sep'shun,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.; 
tliut  which,  etc.;  deceit.  [OF.]  —  Decep'tive,  -tiv, 
-tory.  -to-rY,  a.  Tending  to,  etc.;  misleading. 

December,  de-sem'bSr,  n.  The  12th  or  last  month  in 
the  year.  [L.,  fr.  decent,  ten,  this  having  been  the 
10th  month  with  the  Romans,  whose  year  began  in 
March.  See  Decade  and  Ten.]  — Decem'vir, -vgr, 
n. ;  E.pl.  Decemvirs,  -vCrz,  L.  pi.  -viri,  -vY-ri.  One 
of  10  magistrates,  who  had  absolute  authority  in  an¬ 
cient  Rome.  [L.,  fr.  decent,  and  ri/*,  a  man.]  — De¬ 
cern' viral,  -vY-ral,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Decern' virate, 
-rat,  n.  Office  or  term  of  office  of,  etc.;  a  body  of  10 
men  in  authority.  —  Decen'nary,  -sen'na-rY j  n.  A 
period  of  10  years.  ( Law ■)  A  tithing  consisting  of  10 
neighboring  families.  [L.  annus,  a  year.]  —  Decen'- 
nial,  -nY-al,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  happening  once  in, 
etc.  —  Declilion,  -sil'yun,  ».  A  number  consisting, 
by  English  notation,  of  a  million  involved  to  the  10th 
power,  or  1  with  00  ciphers  annexod;  by  French  or 
common  notation,  e  thousand  involved  to  the  11th 
power,  or  1  with  3d  ciphers.  See  Numeration.  [L. 
decern.]  —  Decill'lonth,  -yunth,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.; 
preceded  by  a  deeillion  less  one.  —  n.  The  quotient 
of  1  divided  by,  etc.;  one  of  a  deeillion  equal  parts. 
—  Decigram,  des'Y-gram,  n.  A  decimal  measure  of 
weight  equal  to  1-10  of  a  gram,  or  1.5438  grains  Troy. 

tF.  decigramme,  fr.  L.  decimus,  tenth,  fr.  decent,  and 
'.  gramme:  see  Gkam.1 —  Deciliter,  de-sil'Y-tSr  or 
des'Y-le-tSr,  n.  A  decimal  measure  of  capacity  =  1-10 
liter  =  0.1028  cu.  inches.  [See  Liter.1  —  Dec'imal, 
des'Y-mal,  a.  Pert,  to  decimals;  numbered  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  tens.  — n.  A  number  expressed  in  the 
scale  of  tens;  decimal  number;  esp.  decimal  frac¬ 
tion.  [OF.,  fr.  L.  decimus .]  —  Decimal  fractions. 
Fractions  whose  denominator  is  some  power  of  10, 

ns  yq,  ami  is  not  usually  expressed,  but  is 

signified  by  a  point  at  the  left  of  the  numerator,  ns 
,2,  .25.  —  Circulating  or  circulator!/  decimal.  A  deci¬ 
mal  fraction  in  which  the  same  figure,  or  set  of  fig¬ 
ures,  is  constantly  repeated;  ns,  0.354354354;  called 
nlso  recurring  decimal.  —  Dec'imate,  v.  t.  To  take 
the  tenth  part  of,  tithe;  to  select  by  lot  and  kill 
every  tenth  man  of;.  to  destroy  a  certain  portion  of, 
devastate.  [L.  decimare,  -malum,  fr.  decimus.]  — 
Decima'tion,  n.—  Decima'tor,  -tSr,  n.  One  who,  etc. 
—  Decimeter,  de-sim'e-t6r  or  des'Y-me-tSr,  n.  A 
decimal  measure  of  length  =  1-10  meter  =  3.9371 
inches.  [See  Meter.]  —  Decime,  da-sem',  n.  A 
French  coin  =  1-10  franc,  about  2  cents.  [F.]  -  Dec- 
later,  des'is-tSr,  n.  A  solid  measure,  the  1-10  of  a 
stere,  or  cubic  meter  =  3.5317  cu.  feet.  [See  Stere.] 
—  Decu'rion,  -rY-un,  n.  A  Roman  officer  command¬ 
ing  10  soldiers.  [L.  decurio,  fr.  decuria,  a  division  of 
10,  fr.  decent.] — [See  also  under  Decade.] 

Decent,  de'sent,  a.  Suitable  in  words,  behavior,  dress, 
and  ceremony;  free  from  obscenity;  modest;  mod¬ 
erate,  but  competent;  respectable.  [F.,fr.  L.  decern, 
-centis,  p.  pr.  of  decere,  to  become,  befit,  fr.  decus, 
honor,  fame.]  —  De'cently,  adv.  —  De'centness,  n. 
—  De'cency,  -sY,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  decent; 
proper  formality  ;  modesty  ;  what  is  becoming. 
Deception,  Deceptive,  etc.  See  under  Deceive. 


Decide,  de-6ld',  v.  t.  To  determine  the  result  of,  settle, 
end,  conclude.  —  v.  i.  To  determine,  form  a  defi¬ 
nite  opinion,  come  to  a  conclusion,  give  decision. 
[OF.  decider,  L.  decidere,  -cisum,  fr.  de  and  csedere, 
to  cut;  s.  rt.  L.  scindere,  to  cut.]  —  Decid'ed,  a.  Free 
from  ambiguity;  unequivocal;  unquestionable;  free 
from  doubt  or  wavering;  determined;  positive;  un¬ 
deniable;  clear.  —  Decid'edly,  adv.  —  Decid'er,  n.  — 
Decid'able,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Decla'ion, 
-sizh'un,  n.  Act  ot  settling  or  terminating,  as  a  con¬ 
troversy;  determination;  conclusion;  account  or  re¬ 
port  ot  a  conclusion,  esp.  of  a  legal  adjudication; 
quality  of  being  decided;  prompt  and  fixed  deter¬ 
mination.  —  Deci'sive,  -siv,  «.  Having  the  power  or 
quality  of  deciding  a  question,  etc.  ;  marked  by 
promptness  and  decision ;  final;  conclusive;  positive. 

—  Decisively,  adv.  —  Deci'siveness,  n.—  Deci'sory, 
-so-rY,  a.  Able  to  decide  or  determine. 

Deciduous.  See  under  Decay. 

Decipher,  de-si'f5r,  v.  t.  [-uhered  (-ftfrd),  -PHering.] 
To  translate  from  a  cipher  into  intelligible  terms;  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of,  reveal,  [de,  neg.  and  cipher, 
q-  v.]  —  Decipherable,  a.  —  Decipherer,  rt. 

Deck,  dek,  v.  t.  [decked  (dekt),  decking.]  To  cover, 
overspread;  to  dress,  clothe,  esp.  to  clothe  with  ele¬ 
gance,  array,  adorn;  to  furnish  with  a  deck,  as  a 
vessel. —  n.  The  floor-like  covering  of  a  ship;  a  pack 
of  cards.  [OD.  decken ,  to  hide,  D.  dekken,  G.  decken , 
L.  tegere,  Or.  stegein,  to  cover,  AS.  theccan,  to  thatch; 
D.  dek,  a  deck,  cover,  Gr.  tegos,  stegos,  roof;  s.  rt. 
thatch. ]  —  Deck'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  whieh, 
decks  or  adorns;  a  vessel  which  has  a  deck  or  decks, 

—  used  esp. in  composition.— Deck'hand,  n.  (Naut.) 
An  inferior  seaman,  who  works  on  deck,  not  aloft. 

Declaim,  de-klam',  v.  i.  [-claimed  (-klamd'), -claim¬ 
ing.]  To  speak  rhetorically,  make  a  formal  oration, 
harangue;  to  speak  or  talk  pompously  and  elabo¬ 
rately;  to  rant.  —  v.  t.  To  utter  in  public,  deliver  in 
a  rhetorical  or  set  manner.  [OF.  declamer,  L.  de- 
clamare,  -matum,  fr.  de  and  clamare,  to  cry  out.]  -* 
Declaim'er,  ?t.  —  Declama'tion,  n.  Act  or  art  of, 
etc.;  a  set  speech;  pretentious  rhetorical  display, 
with  more  sound  than  sense. —  Declam'atory,  -to-rY, 
a.  Pert,  to,  etc.;  characterized  by  rhetorical  dis¬ 
play;  without  solid  sense  or  argument. 

Declare,  de-kl&r',  v.t.  [-glared  (-klard'),  -claring.] 
To  make  known  publicly,  publish,  proclaim;  to  as¬ 
sert,  affirm.  (Com.)  To  make  full  statement  of,  as 
of  goods  liable  to  taxes,  duties,  etc.  —  v.  i.  To  make 
a  declaration,  proclaim  one’s  self.  (Law.)  To  state 
the  plaintiff’s  cause  of  action  in  legal  form.  [OF. 
declarer,  L.  declarare,  -atum,  fr.  de  and  claims, 
cleur.]  —  To  declare  one's  self.  To  avow  one’s  opin¬ 
ion.  —  Declar'edly,  -ed-lY,  adv.  Avowedly ;  explicit¬ 
ly.  —  Declara'tion,  n.  Act  of  declaring  ;  thing  de¬ 
clared;  document  by  which  an  assertion  is  verified. 
(Law.)  That  part  ot  the  process  or  pleadings  setting 
forth  the  plaintiff’s  cause  of  complaint;  the  narra¬ 
tion  or  counts.  [F.]  —  Docl&r'ative,  -kl&r'a-tiv, 
-atory,  -to-rY,  a.  Making  declaration,  etc.;  explan¬ 
atory;  assertive;  affirmative. 

Decline,  de-klYn',  v.  i.  [-clined  (-kllnd'),  -clining.] 
To  bend  over  or  hang  down,  as  from  weakness, 
weariness,  despondency,  etc.;  to  tend  towards  a 
close  or  extinction;  to  fail,  sink,  decay  ;  to  turn 
aside,  deviate,  stray;  to  refuse.  —  v.  t.  To  bend 
downward,  depress;  to  turn  away  from,  refuse  to 
comply  with,  reject  courteously,  shun,  avoid 
(Grant.)  To  inflect  in  order  in  the  changes  of  gram¬ 
matical  form. —  n.  A  falling  off;  tendency  to  aworse 
state;  deterioration.  (Med.)  That  period  of  a  dis¬ 
order  when  the  symptoms  abate  in  violence;  a  grad¬ 
ual  wasting  away  of  the  physical  faculties.  Decay; 
consumption.  [OF.  deciliter,  L.  declinare,  fr.  de  nnd 
clinare,  to  bend,  incline,  lean;  s.  rt.  L.  clivis,  a  hill, 
slope,  E.  lean.]  —  Declin'er,  n.  —  Declln'able,  a. 
That  may  be  declined;  admitting  of  inflection.— 
Declension,  -klen'shun,  n.  Declination;  descent; 
slope;  a  falling  off  from  excellence;  deterioration; 
decay  ;  act  ot  courteously  refusing ;  declinature. 
(Grunt.)  Inflection  of  a  word,  according  to  gram¬ 
matical  forms;  the  form  of  the  inflection  of  a  word 
declined  by  cases.  —  Dec'linate,  -lY-nat,  a.  (Bot.) 
Bending  downward,  in  a  curve;  curved  downward; 
declined.  —  Declina'tion,  n.  Act  or  state  of  bending 
downward,  or  of  falling  off  from  excellence,  or  of 
deviating  or  turning  aside;  obliquity;  withdrawal. 
(Astron.)  Angular  distance  of  an  object  from  the 
celestial  equator.  (Dialing.)  The  arc  of  the  hori¬ 
zon,  between  the  vertical  plane  and  prime  verticul 
circle,  or  between  the  meridian  and  the  plane. 
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(  Oram .)  Act  of  inflecting  a  word  through  its  vari¬ 
ous  terminations.  —  Declination  of  the  compass,  or 
needle.  Variation  of  the  needle  from  the  true  merid¬ 
ian  of  a  place.  —  Dec'linator,  -lY-na-ter,  n.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  taking  the  declination  of  a  reclining 
plane.  —  Declin'atory,  -klln'a-to-rY,  a.  Containing  a 
refusal.  —  Declin'ature,  -klin'a-chur,  n.  Act  of  put¬ 
ting  away  or  refusing.  —  Declinometer,  n.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  the  declination  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle.  [Gr.  metron,  measi  ’ 

-kliv'Y-tY,  n.  Deviation  from  a  h< 
scent  of  surface;  inclination  downward;  a  descend¬ 
ing  surface;  slope.  [F.  dfclivitf,  L.  declivitas .]  • 
Declivous,  -kli'vus,  -clivitous,  -kliv'Y-tus,  a.  Grad¬ 
ually  descending;  sloping. 

L'ecoct,  de-kokt',  v.  t.  To  prepare  by  boiling,  make 
an  infusion  of,  prepare  for  assimilation  by  the  heat 
of  the  stomach,  digest.  [L.  decoquere,  -coctum,  to 
boil  down,  fr.  tie  and  coquere,  to  cook.  See  Cook.] 
•  -  Decoct'ible,  a.  Capable  of  being  boiled  or  di¬ 
gested.  —  Decoc'tion,  n.  Act  of  preparing  by  boil¬ 
ing  ;  an  extract  prepared  by  boiling. 

Decollate,  de-kol'lat,  v.  t.  To  sever  the  neck  of,  be¬ 
head,  decapitate.  [L.  decollare,  - latum ,  fr.  collum, 
the  neck.]  —  Decollation,  n.  Act  of  beheading. 
[OF.]  —  Dlcollet^,  da'kol-le-ta',  a.  Leaving  the  neck 
and  shoulders  bare;  low-necked,  as  a  dress.  [F.] 

Decolor,  de-kul'er,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  color,  bleach. 
[F.  decolorer,  L.  decolorare,  fr.  de  and  color,  color.] 

—  DecoFora'tion,  n._  Removal  or  absence  of  color. 

Decompose,  de-kom-poz',  v.  t.  [-posed  (-pozd'),  -pos¬ 
ing.]  To  separate  the  constituent  parts  of,  set  free 
from  chemical  combination,  resolve  into  original 
elements.  — v.  i.  To  become  resolved  from  existing 
combinations;  to  undergo  dissolution,  [de  and  com¬ 
pose,  q.  v.]  —  Decomposable,  a.  —  Decomposition, 
-zish'un,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  analysis;  state  of  being 
separated:  release  from  previous  combinations. 

Decompound,  de-kom-pownd',  v.  t.  To  compound  or 
mix  with  that  already  compound;  to  reduce  to  con¬ 
stituent  parts,  decompose. —a.  Compound  of  what 
is  already  compounded.  {Bot.)  Several  times  com¬ 
pounded  or  divided,  as  a  leaf  or  stem,  [de  intens.  and 
compound,  q.  v.]  —  Decompound'able,  a.  —  Decom- 
pos'ite,  -poz'it,  a.  Compounded  more  than  once. 

Decorate,  dek'o-rat,  v.  t.  To  adorn,  embellish,  orna¬ 
ment,  beautify.  [L.  decorare,  -atum,  to  adorn,  fr. 
decus,  deedris,  an  ornament,  grace;  s.  rt.  decere,  to 
befit,  decorus,  seemly.]  —  Dec 'orator,  -tSr,  n.  —  Dec- 
ora'tion,  n.  Act  of  decorating;  that  which  enriches 
or  beautifies;  ornament. — Decoration  day.  May 
SUth,  on  which  the  graves  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
Ainer.  civil  war  are  decorated  with  flowers.  —  Dec'- 
orative,  -tiv,  a.  Suited  to  embellish;  adorning. — 
Decorous,  de-ko'rus  or  dek'o-rus,  a.  Suitable  to 
the  time,  place,  and  occasion  ;  becoming;  proper; 
seemly.  —  Decorously,  de-ko'-  or  dek'o-,  adv.  —  De¬ 
corousness,  de-ko'-  or  dek'o-,  n.  —  Deco'rum,  n. 
Propriety  of  speech,  manner,  etc.;  dignity.  [L.] 

Decorticate,  de-kor'tY-kat,  v.  t.  To  take  off  the  exte¬ 
rior  coating  or  bark  of;  to  peel.  [L.  decorticare,  -ca- 
tum,  fr.  de  and  cortex,  bark.]  —  Decor'tica'tion,  n. 

Decoy,  de-coi',  v.  t.  1-coyed  (-koid'),  -coyino.]  To 
entice  into  a  snare,  lead  into  danger  by  artifice,  en¬ 
trap,  insnare.  —  n.  Anything  intended  to  lead  into 
a  snare;  esp.  a  sportsman’s  lure  to  entice  birds  into 
a  net  or  within  shot;  a  place  into  which  wild  fowls 
are  enticed.  [L.  de-,  down,  and  OF.  coi,  coy,  quiet, 
tame.  See  Coy.]  —  Decoy'-duck,  n.  A  duck,  or  im¬ 
itation  of  a  duck,  employed  to  decoy  o_thers. 

Decrease,  de-kres',  v.  i.  [-creased  (-krest'),  -creat¬ 
ing.]  To  become  less,  be  diminished  gradually.  — 
v.t.  To  cause  to  lessen,  make  less.  —  n.  A  becom¬ 
ingless;  gradual  diminution;  decay;  wane,  as  of  the 
moon.  [L.  decrescere,  -cretum,  fr.  de  and  crescere, 
to  grow.]  —  Dec'rement,  n.  State  of  becoming  grad¬ 
ually  less;  quantity  lost  by  waste,  etc. —  Decres'cent, 
-kres'ent,  a.  Decreasing.  —  Decres- 
condo,  da-kres-en'do,  a.  ( Mus .) 

With  decreasing  volume  of  sound,  nerrpscpndo 

—  a  direction  to  performers,  written  -L'et'rtt,cel‘uo- 
upon  the  staff,  or  indicated  as  in  the  margin.  [It.] 

Decree,  de-kre',  n.  An  order  or  decision  by  a  court  or 
other  competent  authority;  law;  statute;  ordinance; 
edict.  — v.  t.  [decreed  (-kred'),  -creeing.]  To  de¬ 
termine  judicially  by  authority,  or  by  decree;  to 
order,  appoint.  —  v.  i.  To  decide  or  appoint  author¬ 
itatively,  determine  decisively.  [OF.  decret,  fr.  L. 
decernere,  deeretum,  to  decree,  lit.  to  separate,  fr.  de 
and  c emere,  to  sift,  separate,  decide,  Gr.  krinein  ;  s. 
rt.  sheer,  skill.]  —  Decre'tal,  a.  Containing,  or  pert. 


to,  a  decree.  —  «.  An  authoritative  order  or  decree; 
esp.  a  letter  of  the  pope,  determining  some  question 
in  ecclesiastical  law;  a  collection  of  the  pope’s  de¬ 
crees.  —  Decre'tist,  n.  One  versed  in  the  decretals. 

—  Decre'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Having  the  force,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  decree;  determining. —  Dec'retory,  dek'- 
re-to-rY,  a.  Established  by  decree;  definitive;  serv¬ 
ing  to  determine;  critical. —  Dec'retorily, -rY-lY,  adv. 

Decrepit,  dc-krep'it,  a.  Wasted  or  worn  by  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  old  age.  [Incorrectly  written  decrepid.] 
[L.  decrepitus,  noiseless,  hence  moving  noiselessly 
like  aged  people,  fr.  de  and  crepitus,  a  noise,  prop, 
p.  p.  of  crepare,  to  crackle.]  —  Decrep'itness,  -itude, 
7i.  —  Decrep'itate,  -tat,  v.  t.  To  roast  or  calcine,  so 
as  to  cause  a  continual  explosion  or  crackling.  —  v. 
i.  To  crackle,  as  salts  when  roasting.  —  Decrep'ita'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of  decrepitating. 

Decrescendo,  Decrescent.  See  under  Decrease. 

Decretal,  Decretory,  etc.  See  under  Decree. 

Decry,  de-kri',  v.  t.  [-cried  (-krid'),  -crying.]  To 
cry  down;  to  censure  as  faulty,  mean,  or  worthless; 
to  depreciate,  detract,  disparage.  [OF.  descrier,  to 
call  in  bad  coin,  to  discredit,  disparage,  fr.  des  (L. 
dis )  and  crier,  to  cry.]  —  Decri'  er,  n.  —  Decri'al,  n. 
Clamorous  censure;  condemnation  by  censure. 

Decumbent,  de-kum'bent,  a.  Bending  or  lying  down ; 
prostrate ;  recumbent.  ( Bot .)  Reclining  on  the 
ground,  ana  tending  to  rise  at  the  summit.  [L.  de- 
cumbens,  p.  pr.  of  decumbere,  fr.  de  and  cumhere,  for 
cubare,  to  lie  down.]—  Decum'bently,  adv.  —  De- 
cum'bence,  -bency,  -si,  n.  Act,  posture,  or  state  of, 
etc.  —  Decum'biture,  -chur,  n.  State  or  time  of  con¬ 
finement  from  sickness. 

Decuple.  See  under  Decade. 

Decurion.  See  under  December. 

Decurrent,  de-kur'rent,  n.  ( Bot .)  Extending  down¬ 
ward,  as  the  base  of  a  leaf.  [L.  decurrens,  p.  pr.  of 
decurrere,  fr.  de  and  currere,  cursum,  to  run.]  —  De- 
cur'sive,  -siv,  a.  Running  down;  decurrent. 

Decussate,  de-kus'sat,  v.  t.  To  cross  at  an  acute 
angle;  to  intersect  or  lie  upon  in  the  form  of  an 
X.  [L.  decussare,  -satum,  to  cross,  fr.  decussisx  a 
coin  worth  10  asses  ( decern  asses )  and  marked  with 
an  X  (=  10).  See  Ace.]  —  Decus'sate,  -sated,  a. 
Crossed;  intersected.  ( Bot .)  Growing  in  pairs, 
each  at  right  angles  to  the  pair  above  or  below 
( Rhet .)  Consisting  of  2  rising  and  2  falling  clauses, 
in  alternate  opposition  to  each  other.  —  Decussa'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of  crossing  at  an  acute  angle;  state  of 
being  crossed;  intersection  in  the  form  of  X. 

Dedecorou3,  de-dek'o-rus,  a.  Disgraceful;  unbecom¬ 
ing.  [See  Decorous.] 

Dedontition,  de-den-tish'un,  n.  The  shedding  of 
teeth,  [de  and  dentition,  q.  v.] 

Dedicate,  ded'Y-kat,  v.  t.  To  set  apart  and  consecrate, 
as  to  a  divinity,  or  for  a  sacred  purpose;  to  devote, 
or  give  wholly  or  earnestly  up  to;  to  inscribe  or  ad¬ 
dress,  as  to  a  patron.  —  a.  Set  apart;  consecrated; 
dedicated.  [L.  dedicare,  -catum,  to  devote,  fr.  de 
and  dicare,  to  proclaim,  devote.]  —  Ded'icator,  -tCr, 
n.  One  who  dedicates,  esp.  a  book.  —  Dedicatee', 
7i.  One  to  whom  a  thing  is  dedicated.  —  Dedica'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Ded'icatory,  -to-rY,  -to'rial, 
-rl-al,  a.  Composing  or  serving  as  a  dedication. 

Deduce,  de-dus',  i>.  t.  [-duced  (-dust'),  -ducing.1  To 
derive  by  logical  process;  to  obtain  as  the  result  of 
reasoning,  infer.  [L.  de  and  ducere,  ductum,  to 
lead.] — Deduce'ment,  n.  Act  or  process  of  dedu¬ 
cing;  that  deduced;  inference.  —  Dedu'cible. -sY-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  deduced  or  inferred.  —  De¬ 
duct,  -dukt',  v.  t.  To  take  away,  in  calculating; 
subtract.  —  Deduc'tion,  n.  Act  or  method  of  de¬ 
ducing,  inferring,  or  concluding;  act  of  deducting 
or  taking  away;  that  deduced;  inference;  conclu¬ 
sion;  that  deducted;  part  taken  away;  abatement. 

—  Deduct'ive, -iv,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  deduction; 
capable  of  being  deduced  from  premises;  deducible. 

—  Deduct'ively,  adv.  —  Dedu'cive,  -siv,  a.  Perform¬ 
ing  the  act  of  deduction. 

Deed,  ded,  n.  That  which  is  done,  acted,  or  effected; 
an  act ;  illustrious  act  ;  achievement  ;  exploit ; 
power  of  action  ;  agency  ;  efficiency.  (Law.)  A 
sealed  instrument  in  writing,  containing  some 
transfer,  bargain,  or  contract,  esp.  in  regard  to  real 
estate. — v.t.  To  convey  or  transfer  by  deed.  [AS. 
died,  D.  and  Dan.  daad,  Ic.  dadh,  act.]  —  In  deed 
or  indeed.  In  fact ;  in  truth  ;  verily.  —  Deed'lesa,  a. 
Inactive. 

Deem,  dem,  v.  t.  [deemed  (demd),  deeming.]  To 
conclude  on  consideration;  to  think,  judge,  regard. 

—  v.  i.  To  be  of  opinion,  think,  estimate.  [AS. 


am.  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  end,  eve,  term ;  Yn,  ice ;  Odd,  tone,  Or ; 
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deman,  to  judge,  deem,  I).  doemen,  Ic.  dsema ,  to 
doom;  AS.  dom,  a  doom,  judgment.] 

D'.ep,  dep,  a.  Extending  far  below  the  surface;  of 
reat  perpendicular  dimension;  extending  far  back 
rom  the  front;  low  in  situation;  hard  to  penetrate 
or  comprehend;  mysterious;  profound;  secret;  of 
penetrating  or  far-reaching  intellect :  thoroughly 
versed  ;  profoundly  moving  or  affecting;  penetra¬ 
ting;  thorough;  profoundly  quiet  or  dark;  unmixed; 
sunk  low  ;  depressed  ;  abject ;  strongly  colored  ; 
dark  ;  intense  ;  of  low  tone;  grave;  heavy. —  adv. 
To  a  great  depth;  far  down;  profoundly;  deeply. — 
n.  TTiat  which  is  deep,  esp.  deep  water;  the  ocean; 
that  which  is  profound  ;  most  quiet  or  profound 
part ;  the  midst ;  the  depth.  [AS.  deop,  D.  diep, 
Dan.  dyb,  Ic.  djupr,  G.  tief ;  s.  rt.  dip,  dive.']  — 
Deep'ly,  adv.  —  Deep'ness,  n.  —  Deep'en,  dep'n,  v. 
t.  [-ened  (-nd),  -ENINO.]  To  make  deep  or  in¬ 
crease  the  depth  of,  make  darker  or  more  intense, 
more  poignant  or  affecting,  or  more  grave  or  low  in 
tone.  —  v.  i.  To  become  more  deep. — Depth,  n. 
Deepness  ;  measure  of  deepness  ;  a  deep,  or  the 
deepest,  or  the  middle,  part, —as,  depth  of  winter. 
[Ic.  dypdh,  D.  diepte.] 

Deer,  der,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  ruminant  quadruped  of 
several  species,  the  males 
of  which  have  antlers. 

[AS.  deor,  Goth,  dins, 

OI1G.  tior,  Jj.  /era,  Gr. 
therion,  wild  animal,  D. 
dter,  Dan.  and  Ic.  dyr, 

Sw.  djur,  animal,  beast.] 

Deer's  talking, 

-stawk'ingj/i.  The  hunt¬ 
ing  of  deer  on  foot,  by 
stealing  upon  them  un¬ 
awares. 

Deface,  de-fas',  v.  t. 

[DEFACED  (-fast'),  -FA¬ 
CING.]  To  destroy  or  mar 
the  face  or  external  ap- 
pearanccof;  to  disfigure; 
to  spoil  by  obliterating 
important  features  of. 

[OF.  dcsfacer,  fr.  des  (L.  dis)  and  face  (L.  facies), 
face.]  —  Deface'ment,  n.  Act  of  or  condition  of 
being,  etc.;  that  which,  etc.  —  Defa'cer,  n. 

De  facto,  de-fak'to._  Actually;  in  fact;  existing.  [L.] 

Defalcate,  de-fal'kat,  v.  t.  To  cut  off,  take  away  or  de¬ 
duct  part  of, —used  chiefly  of  money,  accounts, 
etc.  [LL.  defalcare,  -catum,  to  deduct,  orig.  to  cut 
off  with  a  sickle,  fr.  L.  de  and  falx,falcis,  sickle.]  — 
Defalca'tion,  n.  A  cutting  off;  diminution;  deficit; 
withdrawment  ;  that  cut  off ;  an  abstraction  of 
money,  etc.,  by  an  officer  having  it  in  charge  ;  em¬ 
bezzlement. 

Defame,  de-fam',  v.  t.  [-famed  (-famd'),  -faming.] 
To  harm  the  good  fame  of  by  slanderous  reports; 
to  speak  evil  of,  asperse,  slander,  calumniate.  [OF. 
defamcr,  L.  diffamare,  fr.  de  nnd  fama,  report.]  — 
Defam'er,  n.  —  Defamation,  def-a-nm'shun,  n.  Ma¬ 
licious  circulation  of  reports  injurious  to  another; 
slander;  detraction;  aspersion.  —  Defam'atory,  -to¬ 
rt,  a.  Containing  defamation. 

Default,  de-fawlt',  n.  Omission  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  ;  failure  ;  lack  ;  destitution.  ( Law .)  A  neg¬ 
lect  of,  or  failure  to  take,  some  step  necessary  to  se¬ 
cure  the  benefit  of  law.  — v.  i.  To  fail  to  appear  in 
court;  to  let  a  case  go  by  default.  — v.  t.  To  fail  to 
perform.  (Law.)  To  call  (one  who  should  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  court),  and  make  an  entry  of  his  default,  if 
he  fails  to  appear.  [OF.  deffaute,  default,  fr.  de  and 
faute,fultc,  fault,  fr.  L .fallere,  to  fail.] —  To  suffer 
a  default.  To  permit  an  action  to  be  called  without 
appearing  to  answer.  —  Default'er,  n.  One  who 
makes  default  or  fails  to  appear  in  court  when  called ; 
one  who  fails  to  account  for  money  in  his  care;  a 
delinquent;  peculator. 

Defeat,  de-fet',  n.  An  overthrow,  as  of  an  attack,  an 
army,  etc.  ;  rout ;  frustration.  —  v.  t.  To  render 
null  and  void  ;  to  overcome  or  vanquish,  as  an 
army  ;  to  resist  with  success,  ruin,  subdue,  foil, 
frustrate.  [F.  ddfaite,  fr.  ddfaire,  to  undo,  fr.  de 
(I,,  dis)  and./mVe  (L .facere),  to  make  or  do.]  —  De¬ 
feasance,  -fe'zans,  n.  A  rendering  null  or  void. 
(Law.)  A  condition,  relating  to  a  deed,  which  be¬ 
ing  performed,  the  deed  is  defeated  or  rendered 
void;  or  a  collateral  deed,  made  at  the  same  time 
with  a  conveyance,  containing  conditions,  on  per¬ 
formance  of  which  the  estate  then  created  may  be 
defeated.  [Norm.  Law  F.  defaisance.]  —  Deifea'- 


sible,  -fe'zY-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  defeated,  an* 
nulled,  or  made  void. 

Defecate,  def'e-kat',  v.  t.  To  clear  from  impurities, 
as  lees,  dregs,  etc.;  to  clarify,  purify;  to  free  from 
extraneous  or  polluting  matter,  —  v.  i.  (Med.)  To 
void  excrement.  —  a.  Freed  from  anything  that  can 
pollute  ;  refined  ;  purified.  [L.  defsecare,  -catum, 
fr.  de  andyk’a",  feeds,  dregs,  lees.]  — Defeca'tion,  n. 

Defect,  de-fekt',  n.  Want  of  something  necessary  for 
completeness  ;  imperfection;  failing;  blemish  ;  de¬ 
formity;  fault.  [L.  defect  us,  a  want,  prop.  p.  p.  of 
deficere,  to  fail,  fr.  de  and  facere,  to  do.]  —  Defect'- 
ive,  -iv,  a.  Wanting  in  substance,  quantity,  or 
quality  ;  incomplete  ;  imperfect ;  faulty.  (Gram.) 
Lacking  some  of  the  usual  forms  of  declension 
or  conjugation.  —  Defectively,  adv.  —  Defective¬ 
ness,  n.  —  Defec'tion,  n.  Act  of  abandoning  a  per¬ 
son  or  cause  to  which  one  is  bound  ;  apostasy  ; 
backsliding.  —  Defi'cient, -fish'ent,  a.  Wanting  to 
make  up  completeness;  not  sufficient;  inadequate; 
short.  [L.  deficiens,  p.  pr.  of  deficere.]  —  Defi'ciently, 
adv.  —  Defl'cience,  -ciency,  -snen-sY,  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.;  want;  failure.  —  Deficit,  -Y-sit,  n.  Defi¬ 
ciency  in  amount  or  quality;  lack.  [L.,  3d  pers.  pr. 
of  deficere,  lit.  it  is  wanting.] 

Defend,  de-fend',  v.  t.  To  repel  danger  or  harm 
from,  guard  from  injury.  (Law.)  To  deny,  as  the 
claim  of  a  plaintiff;  to  contest,  as  a  suit.  [OF.  de- 
fendre,  L.  defendere,  -fensum,  fr.  de  anu  (obs.) 
fendere,  to  strike.]  —  Defend'er,  n.  —  Defend'ant,  n. 
One  who  makes  defense  against  evil ;  defender. 
(Law.)  The  party  opposing  a  complaint,  demand, 
or  charge,  at  law  or  in  equity.  —  Defen'sative, 
-sa-tiv,  n.  That  which  serves  to  guard  or  defend, 
as  a  plaster  for  a  wound.  —  Defense',  -fence',  n. 
Act  of,  state  of  being,  or  that  which,  etc.;  protec¬ 
tion  ;  guard  ;  fortification  ;  apology  ;  justification. 
(Law.)  The  defendant’s  answer  or  plea.  —  De- 
fense'less,  -fence'less,  a.  Destitute  of  defense;  un¬ 
protected.  —  Defensible,  -sY-bl,  a.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  defended.  —  Defensive,  -siv,  n.  Serving  to  de¬ 
fend;  proper  for  defense  ;  carried  on  by  resisting 
attack;  in  a  state  or  posture  to  defend.  —  n.  That 
which  defends;  a  safeguard. —  To  be  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  or  to  stand  on  the  a.  To  be  in  a  state  of  resist¬ 
ance.  —  Defen'sively,  adv.  —  Defen'sor,  -ser,  n. 
(Law.)  An  advocate  in  court;  guardian  or  protec¬ 
tor;  defendant.  (Eccl.)  The  patron  of  a  church; 
officer  in  charge  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  a  church. 

Defer,  de-f5r',  v.  t.  [-fkrked  (-fSrd'),  -ferring.]  To 
put  off,  postpone  to  a  future  time,  delay,  adjourn, 
protract,  —v.  i.  To  put  off,  delay,  wait.  [OF.  dif- 
ferer,  to  defer,  delay,  L.  differre,  to  bear  different 
ways,  also,  to  delay,  fr.  dis,  apart,  and  ferre,  to 
bear.]  —  Defer'rer,  n. 

Defer,  de-fCr',  v.  t.  To  lay  before,  submit  respect¬ 
fully,  refer.  —  v.  i.  To  yield  from  respect  to  the 
wishes  of  another.  [OF.  deferer,  to  charge,  accuse, 
L.  deferre,  to  bring  down,  bring  a  thing  before  one, 
fr.de,  down,  and  ferre,  to  bear.]  —  Def'erence,  n. 
A  yielding  of  judgment  or  preference  to  the  opinion 
of  another;  regard;  respect.  —  Deferen'tial, -shal,a. 
Expressing  deference;  accustomed  to  defer. 

Defiance,  Defier,  etc.  See  under  Defy. 

Deficient,  Deficit,  etc.  See  under  Defect. 

Defile,  defll',  n.  A  narrow  way,  in  which  troops  can 
march  only  in  a  file,  or  with  narrow  front  ;  a  long, 
narrow  pass,  as  between  hills,  etc.  — v.  i.  To  march 
off  file  by  file  ;  to  file  off.  [F.  dfffiler,  to  file  off,  de¬ 
file,  orig.  to  unravel,  fr.  de  (L.  dis),  apart,  and  tiler, 
to  spin  threads,  fr.  fil,  a  thread,  also  a  file,  rank,  L. 
flum,  a  thread.  See  File.] 

Defile,  de-fil',  v.  t.  [-filed  (-flld'),  -filing.]  To 
make  unclean,  render  foul  or  dirty,  pollute,  cor¬ 
rupt;  to  make  impure  or  turbid;  to  sully;  to  tarnish, 
as  reputation,  etc.;  to  vitiate  ;  to  debauch,  violate  ; 
to  make  ceremonially  unclean.  [ME.  defoulen,  to 
tread  down,  also  to  make  foul,  partly  fr.  OF.  de- 
fouler,  to  trample  on,  fr.  de  and  LL.  folare,  fullare, 
to  full  cloth:  see  Full,  v.  t. ;  partly  fr.  AS.  tylan,  to 
make  foul,  fr.  ful,  foul  :  see  Foul.1—  Defil'er,  n. 
Defile'ment,  n.  Act  of.  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  foul* 
ness  ;  uncleanness  ;  pollution. 

Define,  de-fln',  v.  t.  [-fined  (-find'),  -fining.]  To 
bring  to  a  termination  ;  to  end  ;  to  determine  the 
boundaries  of,  mark  the  limits  of  ;  to  determine 
with  precision,  fix  the  precise  meaning  of,  explain, 
expound  or  interpret.  [OF.  definer,  L.  definire,  fr. 
de  and  finire,  -Hum,  to  set  a  bound,  fr.  finis,  end, 
limit.]  —  Defin'er,  n.  —  Defin'able,  a.  —  Def'inite, 
def'I-nit,  a.  Having  certain  limits  in  extent,  or  in 
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signification  ;  precise  ;  fixed  ;  exact ;  serving  to  de¬ 
fine  or  restrict. —  Def'initely,  adv.  —  Def'initeness, 
n. —  Defini'tion,  -nish'un,  n.  Act  of  defining,  dis¬ 
tinguishing,  explaining,  etc.;  description  of  a  thing 
by  its  properties ;  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a 
word  or  term.  {Log.)  An  enunciation  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  making  up  the  logical  essence.  — Defin'i- 
tive,  -tiv,  a.  Determinate  ;  final ;  conclusive  ;  un¬ 
conditional. —  n.  {Grain.)  A  word  used  to  define 
or  limit  the  extent  of  the  signification  of  a  common 
noun.  —  Definitively,  adv.  —  Defin'itiveness,  n. 

Deflagrate,  def'la-grat,  v.  i.  {Chem.)  To  burn  with  a 
sudden  and  sparkling  combustion.  — v.  t.  To  cause 
to  burn,  etc.  [L.  de  and  flagrare,  -gratum,  to  flame.] 

—  Deflagra'tion,  n.  A  sparkling  combustion,  with¬ 
out  explosion.  —  Deflagrable,  de-fla'-  or  def'la-, 
a.  Having  the  quality  of  burning,  etc.  —  Def'la- 
grator,  n.  A  form  of  the  voltaic  battery  producing 
rapid  and  powerful  combustion. 

Deflect,  de-flekt',  v.  i.  To  turn  aside,  deviate  from  a 
right  line,  proper  position,  course,  or  direction  ;  to 
swerve.  —  v.  t.  To  cause  to  turn  aside.  [L.  de  and 
Jie cterc,  fleocum,  to  bend.]  —  Deflec'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
etc.  ;  deviation.  (Naut.)  Departure  of  a  ship  from 
its  true  course.  {Opt.)  Deviation  of  the  rays  of 
light  toward  the  surface  of  an  opaque  body.  —  De¬ 
flexure,  -flek'shur,  n.  A  bending  or  turning  aside. 

Deflour,  -flower,  de-flowr',  v.  t.  [-floured  or  flow¬ 
ered  (-flovvrd'),  -FLOURING  Or  -FLOWERING.]  To 
deprive  of  flowers  ;  to  rob  of  the  choicest  ornament, 
esp.  of  virginity;  to  ravish,  seduce.  [OF.  defleurer, 
LL.  deflorare,  to  gather  flowers,  ravish,  fr.  de  and 
flos,  fori s,  a  flower.]  —  Deflour'er,  -flower'er,  n.  — 
Def'lora'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Defluxion,  de-fluk'shun,  n.  {Med.)  A  discharge  or 
flowing  off  of  humors.  [L.  defluxio,  fr.  de  and  flu- 
ere,Jhucum,  to  flow.] 

Deforce,  de-fors',  v.  t.  [-forced  (-forst'),  -forcing.] 
{Law.)  To  keep  from  the  lawful  possession  of  the 
owner.  [OF.  deforcer  (LL.  difforciare),  fr.  de  and 
force,  LL.  fortia,  power,  fr.  L .fortis,  strong.]  —  De- 
force'ment,  n.  A  wrongful  withholding,  as  of  lands 
or  tenements,  to  which  another  has  a  right.  —  Defor'- 
ciant,  -shnnt,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  One  who  keeps  out, 
etc.  — Deforcia'tion, -shY-u'-,  w.  (Law.)  A  withhold¬ 
ing  by  force  or  fraud  from  rightful  possession. 

Deforest,  de-for'cst,  v.  t.  To  clear  of  forests,  destroy 
the  trees  of. 

Deform,  de-fflrm',  v.  t.  [-formed  (-ffirmd'),  -form¬ 
ing.]  To  mar  or  alter  in  form,  disfigure,  render  dis¬ 
pleasing  or  ugly.  [OF.  deffonne,  L.  deformis ,  ugly, 
fr.  de  and  forma ,  form,  beauty.]  —  Deforma'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.  —  Deform'edly,  adv.  In  an  ugly  manner. 

—  Deform'er,  n.  —  Deform'lty,  -Y-tY,  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing  deformed  ;  want  of  symmetry  ;  irregularity  of 
shape  or  features  ;  anything  destroying  beauty, 
grace,  or  propriety;  distortion;  defect;  absurdity. 

Defraud,  de-frawd',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  right  by 
fraud,  deception,  or  artifice;  to  withhold  wrongfully, 
injure  by  embezzlement,  cheat,  deceive,  frustrate. 
[OF.  defrauder ,  L.  defraudare,  fr.  de  and  fraus, 
fraudis ,  fraud.]  —  Defraud'er,  n. 

Defray,  de-fra',  v.  t.  [-frayed  (-frad'),  -fraying.] 
To  meet  the  cost  of,  Dear  the  expense  of.  [OF.  de¬ 
frayer ,  fr.  de  and  frait,  LL.  fractus,  cost,  expense, 
fr.  L.  frangere,  fraction,  to  break.]  —  Defray'al, 
-ment,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Defray'er,  n. 

Deft,  deft,  a.  Apt ;  fit ;  dexterous  ;  neat.  [AS.  daft, 
f r.  dafan,  to  be  fit  or  apt.]  —  Deft'ly,  adv. 

Defunct,  de-funkt',  a.  Having  finished  the  course  of 
life;  dead;  deceased.  [L.  dejunctus,  p.  p.  of  defungi, 
to  discharge,  depart,  die,  fr.  de  and  fungi,  to  per¬ 
form.]—  n.  A  dead  person. 

Defy,  de-fi',  v.  t.  [defied  (-fid'),  -fying.]  Orig.,  to 
renounce  faith  or  obligation  with,  reject.  To  pro¬ 
voke  to  combat  or  strife  ;  to  act  in  hostility  to  ;  call 
out  to  combat,  challenge,  dare,  brave.  [F.  defier, 
LL.  diffidare,  prop,  to  commit  a  breach  of  faith,  fr. 
L.  dis  and  Jutes ,  faith.]  —  Defi'er,  n.  —  Defi'ance, 
-ans,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  a  challenge  ;  provocation;  state 
of  opposition.  —  Defi'ant,  a.  Full  of,  etc.;  bold;  in¬ 
solent. 

Degenerate,  de-jen'5r-at,  v.  i.  To  be  or  grow  worse 
than  one’s  kind;  to  be  inferior  or  degraded;  to  de¬ 
teriorate.  —  a.  Having  deteriorated  ;  mean  ;  base  ; 
low.  [L.  degenerare,  -atum,  fr.  degener,  degenerate, 
fr.  de  and  genus,  generis,  birth,  race.]  —  Degen'erate- 
ly,  adv.  — Degen'erateness,  n. —  Degen'era'tion,  De- 
gen'eracy,  -si,  n.  Act  of  becoming,  or  state  of  hav¬ 
ing  become  degenerate;  decay;  meanness;  poorness. 

—  Degen'erative,  -tiv,  a.  Tending  to  degenerate. 
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Deglutinate,  de-glu'tY-nat,  v.  t. 
ing  the  glue  which  unites  ;  to  unglue. 
glutinare,  fr.  gluten,  glue.] 

Deglutition,  deg-lu-tish'un,  n.  Act  or  power  of  shal¬ 
lowing.  [L.  de  and  glutire,  to  swallow.] 

Degrade,  de-grad',  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  a  lower  rank  c  • 
degree;  to  deprive  of  office  or  dignity ;  to  reduce  in  es¬ 
timation,  character,  or  reputation;  abase;  lower  ;  re¬ 
duce.  {Geol.)  To  wear  down,  as  hills  and  mountains. 
[OF.  degrader,  L.  degradare,  fr.  de  and  grad  us,  rank. 
See  Grade.]  —  Degrad'ed,  p.  a.  Reduced  in  rank, 
character,  etc.  ;  sunken  ;  low  ;  base.  (Mat.  Hist.) 
Presenting  the  typical  characters  in  an  imperfect 
condition.  —  Degrad'ingly,  adv.  —  Degrada'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. ;  diminution  of  strength, 
efficacy,  or  value.  (Geol.)  A  gradual  wearing  down 
or  wasting,  as  of  rocks,  banks,  etc.,  by  the  action  of 
water,  frost,  etc.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Condition  of  a  type 
which  exhibits  degraded  forms,  species,  or  groups. 
Degree,  de-gre',  n.  One  step  upward  or  downward, 
in  quality,  rank,  acquirement,  etc.  ;  grade  ;  grada¬ 
tion;  point  of  progression  to  which  one  has  arrived; 
station  ;  quality  ;  extent ;  grade  to  which  scholars 
are  admitted  in  recognition  of  their  attainments  hy 
a  college  or  university.  (  Genealogy .)  A  certain  re¬ 
move  in  the  line  of  descent,  determining  proximity 
of  blood.  ( Geom .)  A  .SUOth  part  of  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  a  circle.  (Algebra.)  State  as  indicated  hy 
sum  of  exponents.  A  division,  space,  or  interval, 
marked  on  a  mathematical  instrument,  etc.,  as  on  a 
thermometer.  (Mus.)  Difference  in  elevation  be¬ 
tween  2  notes.  [OF.  degre,  degret ,  fr.  L.  de  and 
gradus.  See  Degrade.]  — By  degrees.  Step  by 
step;  by  little  and  little. —  To  a  degree.  To  an  ex¬ 
treme  ;  exceedingly. 

Dehiscent,  de-his'sent,  a.  ( Bot .)  Opening,  as  the  cap¬ 
sule  of  a  plant.  [L.  (/eand/iis- 
cere,  to  yawn,  gape;  s.  rt. chaos, 
yawn.']  —  Dehis'cence,  -sens,  n. 

Act  of  gaping.  (Bot.)  The 
opening  of  pods  and  of  cells 
of  anthers  at  maturity,  to  emit 
seeds,  pollen,  etc. 

Dehort,  de-hort',  v.  t.  To  urge 
to  abstain  from,  dissuade.  [L. 
de  and  hortari,  - tutus ,  to  urge, 
exhort.l  —  Dehorta'tion,  n.  — 

Dehort'atory,  -to-rY,  a.  Tend¬ 
ing  to  dissuade. 

Deicide,  Deify,  etc.  See  under  ^  ,.  .  e...  , 

Deity.  Dehiscent  Silicula. 

Deign,  dan,  v.  i.  [deigned  (dand),  deigning.]  To 
think  worthy,  vouchsafe,  condescend.  —  v.  t.  To 
condescend  to  give.  [OF.  deigner,  degner,  L.  dig¬ 
it  ari,  fr.  dignus,  worthy.  See  Dainty.] 

Deity,  de'Y-tl,  n.  The  collection  of  attributes  which 
make  up  the  nature  of  a  god;  divinity  ;  godhead  ;  a 
god  or  goddess.  —  The  deity.  God,  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing.  [OF.  deite,  L.  deitas,  fr.  deus,  AS.  Tiw  (whence 
Tuesday),  Ic.  tivi,  OlIG.  Ziu  (whence  Ziwes  tac,  G. 
Dienstag,  E.  Tuesday),  \V.  duw,  Ga.  and  Ir.  dia, 
Skr.  deva,  god,  Gr.  Zeus,  Jupiter,  fr.  Skr.  div,  to 
shine  ;  s.  rt.  L.  dies,  day;  not  s.  rt.  Gr.  theos,  a  god.] 
—  De'ist,  n.  One  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a 
God,  but  denies  revealed  religion;  one  who  professes 
no  form  of  religion,  but  follows  nature  and  reason; 
a  freethinker.  —  Deist'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  deism  or 
to  deists.  —  Deist'ically,  adv.  —  De'ism,  -izm,  n. 
Doctrine  or  creed  of,  etc.  —  De'ify,  -Y-fl,  v.  t.  [-fied 
(-fid),  -fying.]  To  make  a  god  of,  apotheosize;  to 
treat  with  supreme  regard,  render  god-like.  [OF. 
deifier;  L.facere,  to  make.]  —  De'ifFer,  n.  —  Deif'ic, 
-ical,  a.  Making  divine.  —  De'ifica'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
etc.—  De'iform,  a.  Like  a  god;  of  godlike  form.  [L. 
J'onna,  form.]  —  De'icide,  -sld,  n.  Act  of  killing  a 
divine  being,  esp.  of  putting  Christ  to  death  ;  one 
concerned  in,  etc.  [L.  csedere,  to  cut,  kill.]  —  Deip- 
arous,  -ip'a-rus,  a.  Bringing  forth  a  god,  —  said  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  [L.  parere,  to  bring  forth.] 

Deject,  de-jekt',  v.  t.  To  cast  down  the  spirits  of,  dis¬ 
courage,  dishearten,  depress.  [L.  dejicere,  -jectuin, 
fr.  de  imOjacere,  to  throw.]  —  Deject'edly,  adv.  In 
a  dejected  manner;  sadly.  -  Deject'edness,  n.  —  De- 
Ject'er,  n.  —  Dejec'tion,  n.  Lowness  of  spirits  from 
grief  or  misfortune;  melancholy;  weakness.  (Med.) 
Act  of  voiding  excrement  ;  matter  voided.  —  Dqjec'- 
ture,  -jek'ehur,  n.  Excrement. 

Dejeuner,  da-zh’S-na',  Dejeune,  da-zhCn',  n.  A  break¬ 
fast;  lunch.  [F.,  fr.  L.  dis  nndjejunus,  fasting.] 

De  jure,  de-ju're.  By  right;  of  right;  by  law,  often 
opp.  to  de  facto.  [L.] 
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Dekagram,  Dekaliter,  etc.  See  Decagram,  etc.,  un¬ 
der  Decade. 

Delaine,  de-lan',  n.  A  fabric  for  ladies’  dress-goods, 

—  orig.  all  wool,  now  of  cotton  and  wool,  or  worsted. 
[F.  de  laine,  of  wool.] 

Delay,  de-la',  v.  t.  (-layed  (-lad'),  -  laying.]  To 
put  off,  defer  ;  to  stop,  detain,  or  hinder,  for  a  time, 
retard  the  motion  of,  procrastinate,  protract.  —  v.  i. 
To  move  slowly,  linger,  tarry.  —  n.  A  deferring; 
procrastination  ;  a  lingering;  stay  ;  detention.  [OF. 
delai,  It.  dilata,  fr.  I..  dis  and  ferre,  latum,  to  Dear, 
whence,  defer]  —  Delay'er,  «. 

Dele,  de'le,  v.  t.  (Print.)  Erase,  remove, — a  direc¬ 
tion  to  cancel  something  which  has  been  put  in  ^ 
type;  usually  expressed  as  in  the  margin.  [L., 
imper.  of  delere ,  deletion ,  to  destroy,  blot  out.]  ^ 

—  Delete,  -let',  r.  t.  To  blot  out,  erase,  destroy.  — 
Dele'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Deleble,  del'e-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  DeFete'rious,  -rT-us,  a.  De¬ 
structive  to  life;  poisonous;  pernicious.  —  Delen'da, 
-da,  n.  7 >1.  Things  to  be  erased. 

Delectable,  Delectation,  etc.  See  under  Delicate. 

Delegate,  del'e-gat,  v.  t.  To  send  as  one’s  representa¬ 
tive  ;  to  commission,  depute  ;  to  intrust  to  the  care 
or  management  of  another,  assign,  commit.  —  n. 
One  deputed  to  represent  another ;  one  elected  to 
represent  the  people  of  a  territory  in  Congress,  with 
the  right  of  debating,  but  not  of  voting  ;  a  deputy  ; 
representative;  commissioner;  attorney.— a.  Sent  to 
act  for  another;  deputed.  [L.  de  and  legare,  - nation , 
to  semi,  depute.]  — Delega'tion,  n.  Act  of  delega¬ 
ting  ;  appointment  of  a  delegate  ;  one  or  more  per¬ 
sons  representing  others,  as  in  Congress,  etc.  (Law.) 
A  substitution  by  which  a  debtor  gives  a  third  per¬ 
son,  who  becomes  obliged  in  his  stead  to  the  creditor. 

Delenda,  Delete,  Deleterious,  etc.  See  under  Dele. 

Delf,  delf,  Delft,  Delft'ware,  n.  Earthen  ware,  covered 
with  white  glazing,  —  orig.  made  at  Delft,  Holland. 

Deliberate,  dc-lib'er-at,  v.  t.  To  weigh  in  the  mind, 
consider  maturely,  reflect  upon,  ponder.  — v.  i.  To 
take  counsel  with  one’s  self,  weigh  the  arguments 
for  and  against  a  proposed  course  of  action,  reflect, 
consider.  —  a.  Weighing  with  a  view  to  decision; 
carefully  considering  probable  consequences  ;  cir¬ 
cumspect;  formed  with  deliberation;  well  advised; 
not  hasty  or  sudden;  slow.  [L.  deliberare,  -atom,  fr. 
de  and  librare,  to  weigh,  fr.  libra ,  a  balance.]  —  De¬ 
liberately,  adv.  —  Delib'erateness,  n.  —  Delib'era'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Delib'erative,  -tiv,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  proceeding  or  acting  by  deliberation. —  Delib'- 
eratively,  adv.  In  the  way  of  deliberation. 

Delicate,  del'T-kat,  a.  Full  of  pleasure;  delightful; 
pleasing  to  the  senses,  or  to  a  nice  or  cultivated  taste; 
softly  tinted,  —  said  of  color;  fine  or  slender, —said 
of  thread;  slight  or  smooth,  light  and  yielding,— said 
of  texture;  soft  and  fair,  —  said  of  the  skin  or  a  sur¬ 
face  ;  refined;  scrupulous  not  to  offend,  —  said  of 
manners  or  feelings;  tender,  notable  to  endure  hard¬ 
ship, —said  of  constitution,  health,  etc.;  requiring 
nice  handling;  dainty;  nicely  discriminating.  [L. 
delicatus,  luxurious;  delicia,  luxury',  pleasure,  deli- 
cere,  to  amuse,  allure,  fr.  de  and  lacere,  to  allure.]  — 
Del'icacy,  -ka-sY,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  del¬ 
icate;  agreeableness  to  the  senses;  nicety  of  form, 
texture,  or  constitution;  frailty  or  weakness;  ex¬ 
treme  propriety;  susceptibility  or  tenderness;  effem¬ 
inacy  ;  luxury;  self-indulgence  ;  critical  niceness  ; 
that  which  is  pleasing,  delicate,  or  refined;  a  luxury 
or  pleasure;  thing  pleasant  to  the  senses,  esp.  to  the 
sense  of  taste;  a  dainty.  — Del'icately,  adv.  —  Del'- 
icateness,  n.  —  Deli'cious,  -lish'us,  a.  Affording  ex¬ 
quisite  pleasure;  most  grateful  to  the  senses,  esp.  to 
the  taste.  [OF.  deheieus,  LL.  deliciosus,  fr.  L.  de¬ 
licia.']  —  Deli'ciously,  adv.  —  Deli'ciousness,  n.  — 
Delight,  de-llt',  n.  A  high  degree  of  gratification  of 
mind;  lively' happiness;  joy;  that  which  affords  de¬ 
light.  —  v.  t.  To  give  great  pleasure  to;  to  please 
highly.  —  v.  i.  To  have  or  take  delight.  [OF.  deliter, 
L.  delectare,  -atuni,  to  delight,  freq.  of  delicere,  F. 
delit,  delight  (noun).]  —  Delight'ful,  -ful,  -some, 
-sum,  a.  Affording,  etc.;  delicious;  charming.  — 
Delight'fully,  adv  —  Delight'fulness,  n.  —  Delec'ta- 
ble,  a.  Delightful.  [F.;  L.  delectabihs.] — Delec'- 
tably,  adv.  —  Delec'tableness,  n.  —  Delecta'tion,  n. 

Deligate,  del'I-gat,  v.  t.  (Sura.)  To  bind  up,  band¬ 
age.  [L.  de  and  ligare,  to  bind.]  —  Deliga'tion,  n. 
Act  or  operation  of,  etc. 

Delimit,  de-lim'it,  v.  t.  To  lay  out,  as  the  boundary 
of  a  country.  [L.  de  and  E.  limit,  q.  v.]  — Delim  ita^- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.,  esp.  when  a  rearrangement  of 
territory  is  made;  a  boundary-line. 


Delineate,  de-lin'e-at,  v.  t.  To  represent  by  sketch, 
design,  or  diagram;  to  portray  to  the  mind,  depict, 
sketch,  picture,  describe.  [L.  de  and  lineare,  -atum, 
to  draw  in  outline,  fr.  linen,  a  line.]  —  Delin/ea'tion, 
n.  Act  of,  etc.  ;  description  ;  portrait  ;  outline  ; 
draught.  —  Delin'ea'tor,  -tCr.  n.  One  who,  etc. — 
Delin'eament,  -e-a-ment,  n.  Representation  by,  etc. 

Delinquent,  de-link' went,  a.  Failing  in  duty;  offend¬ 
ing  by  neglect  of  duty.  —  n.  One  who  fails  to  per¬ 
form  his  duty;  an  offender;  one  who  commits  a  fault 
or  crime.  [L.  delinquent,  p.  pr.  of  delinquere,  to  be 
wanting  in  duty,  fr.  de  and  linquere,  to  leave.]  —  De- 
lin'quency,  -wen-sT,  n.  Failure  or  omission  of  duty; 
fault;  crime. 

Deliquesce,  del'Y-kwes',  v.  i.  [-quesced  (-kwest'), 
-QDEsciNG.]  To  dissolve  gradually  and  become  liq¬ 
uid  by  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air.  [L.  de  and 
liquescere,  to  melt,  fr.  liquere,  to  be  fluid.]  —  Deli- 
ques'cent,  -sent,  a.  Liquefying  in  the  air.  (Hot.) 
Branching  so  that  the  stem  is  lost  in  the  branches. — 
Deliques'cence,  -sens,  n.  Act  or  state  of  being,  etc. 
—  Deliq'uiate,  -lik'wT-at,  v.  i.  To  deliquesce.  —  De- 
liq'uium,  n.  (Chem.)  A  melting  or  dissolution  in  the 
air,  or  in  a  moist  place.  [L.] 

Delirium.  de-lir'T-um,  n.  (Med.)  A  state  in  which 
one’s  ideas  are  wild,  irregular,  and  unconnected; 
mental  aberration.  Strong  excitement;  wild  enthu¬ 
siasm;  insanity;  frenzy;  madness.  [L.,  fr.  delirus, 
one  who  leaves  the  furrow  in  plowing,  fr.  de  and 
lira,  furrow.]  —  Delirium  tremens.  (Med.)  A  violent 
delirium  induced  by  excessive  and  prolonged  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  —  Delir'ious,  -I-us,  a.  Suffer¬ 
ing  from,  etc.;  wandering  in  mind;  insane.— Delir'- 
iousness,  n. — Delir'iant.  n.  (Med.)  A  poison  which 
occasions  mental  aberration  —  as  belladonna. 

Delitescence,  del-Y-tes'sens,  -cency,  -sen-st,  n.  State 
of  being  concealed;  retirement.  (Med.)  The  period 
during  which  poisons  lie  dormant  in  the  system. 
[L.  dUitescens,  p.  pr.  of  delitescere,  fr.  de  anil  lutes- 
cere,  to  hide  one’s  self,  fr.  latere,  to  lie  hid.] 

Deliver,  de-liv'Sr,  v.  t.  [-eked  (-2rd),  -eking.]  To 
free  from  restraint,  set  at  liberty,  save  from  evil;  to 
give  or  transfer,  part  with  to,  make  over;  to  com¬ 
municate,  pronounce,  utter,  impart;  to  give  forth  in 
action,  discharge;  to  relieve  of  a  child  in  child-birth. 
[F.  delirrer,  LL.  deliberare,  to  liberate,  give  over,  fr. 
ij.de  and  liberare,  to  set  free.  See  Liberate.]  — 
Deliv'erer,  n.  —  Deliv'erance,  -ans,  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.  —  Deliv'ery,  -Sr-Y,  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.;  rescue;  release;  surrender;  ut¬ 
terance;  parturition;  freedom;  preservation. 

Dell,  del,  n.  A  small  retired  dale  or  valley;  ravine; 
dingle.  [Same  as  dale,  q.  v.;  OD.  delle,  pool,  ditch.] 

Delphian,  del'fY-an,  Del'phic,  a.  (Or.  Antiq.)  Rela¬ 
ting  to  Delphi,  in  Greece,  and  its  oracle;  oracular. 

Delphin,  -phine,  del'fin,  a.  Pert,  to  the  dauphin  of 
France  or  to  an  edition  of  the  classics,  prepared  for 
his  use.  [See  Daukiiin.]  —  Del'phine,  a.  Pert,  to 
the  dolphin,  a  genus  of  fishes.  [L.  delphinus,  a  dol¬ 
phin.] 

Delta,  del'ti,  n..;  pi.  -tas,  -taz.  The  Greek  letter  A’, 
a  triangular  tract  of  lund;  esp.  the  space  between  ‘i 
mouths  of  a  river.  (Geol.)  Alluvial  flats  formed 
about  diverging  mouths  of  a  river. — 

Del'toid.  a.  Like  the  Greek  A;  trian¬ 
gular.  [Gr.  delta  and  eidos,  form.]  — 

Deltoid  leaf .  (Bot.)  One  of  triangular 
form.  —  D.  muscle.  (Aunt.)  The  mus¬ 
cle  in  the  shoulder  which  moves  the 
arm  directly  upward. 

Delude,  de-lffd',  v.  t.  To  lead  from 
truth  or  into  error,  mislead  the  judg-* 
ment  of;  to  frustrate  or  disappoint;  to 
deceive,  beguile,  cheat.  [L.  de  and 
l ud ere,  lusum,  to  play,  mock.]  — De-  n  , mid  leaf 
lud'er,  n.  -  Delud'able,  a.  -  Delu'- •L,elt01d  lear’ 
sion, -zhun,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  false 
belief;  error;  illusion;  fallacy.  —  Delu'sive,  -siv,  a. 
Fitted  or  tending  to  mislead.  —  Delu'sory,  -so-rY,  a. 
Apt  to  delude. 

Deluge,  del'uj,  n.  An  overflowing  of  the  land  by 
water;  an  inundation;  esp.  the  flood  in  the  days  of 
Noah;  anything  which  overwhelms,  as  a  great  ca¬ 
lamity.  —  v.t.  [deluged  (-ujil), -uoing.]  To  over¬ 
flow,  as  with  water,  inundate,  drown;  to  overwhelm 
under  a  general  calamity.  [F .diluge,  OF.  deluve, 
L.  diluvium ,  fr.  dis  and  luere,  to  wash.] 

Delve,  ilelv,  v.  t.  [delved  (delvd),  delving.]  To  dig; 
to  open  with  a  spade;  to  fathom,  penetrate,  trace 
out. —  v.t.  To  labor  with  the  spade.  [AS.  delfun, 
D.  delven ;  s.  rt.  dale,  dell.]  —  Delv'er,  n. 


sijn,  cube,  full  ;  moon,  foot ;  cow,  oil ;  liqger  or  ipk,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  ge$. 
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Demagnetize  de-mag'mft-lz,  v.  t.  [ized  (-Yzd),  <;z- 
iNorj  To  deprive  of  magnetic  polarity!  to  restore 
from  a  sleep-waking  state,  [c/e  and  magnetize,  q.  v.] 
Demagogue,  dem'a-gog,  n>  One  \vho  controls  the  mul¬ 
titude  by  specious  or  deceitful  arts;  an  artful  politi¬ 
cal  orator.  (F.;  Gr.  demagogos,  fr.  demos,  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  and  agein,  to  lead.]  —  Dem'agoglam, 
-gog-izm,  -agogy,  -gog'T;  -agog'ery,  -Sr-T,  n.  Arts  or 
practices  of,  etc. 

Domain.  See  Demesne. 

Demand,  de-mind',  v.  t.  To  ask  or  call  for,  a9  one 
who  has  a  claim,  right,  or  power,  to  enforce  the 
claim;  to  make  requisition  of ;  to  inquire  earnestly 
or  authoritatively,  Question;  to  require  as  necessary ; 
to  be  in  urgent  need  of.  (Law.)  To  call  into  court, 
summon.  —  v.i.  To  make  a  demand,  ask,  inquire! 
—  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  requisition;  exaction;  earnest  in¬ 
quiry;  question;  diligent  search;  manifested  want; 
tning  claimed;  claim.  [OF.  demander,  L.  deman- 
dare,  fr.  de  and  mandare,  to  entrust.]  —  In  demand. 
In  request;  much  sought  after. —  On  d.  On  presen¬ 
tation  and  request  of  payment.  — Demand'able,  a.— 
Demand'ant,  «.  One  who  demands;  the  plaintiff  in 
an  action.  —  Demand'er,  n. 

Demarcation,  -kation,  de-miir-ka'shun,  n.  Act  of 
marking,  or  of  setting  a  limit;  division;  separation; 
a  limit  ascertained  and  fixed.  [F.  demarcation,  fr. 
de  (L.  de),  down,  and  marquer,  to  mark;  not  fr.  de- 
marquer,  to  take  away  a  mark,  fr.  L.  ilis,  etc.] 
Demean,  de-men',  v.  t.  [-MEANED(-mend'), -meaning.] 
To  manage,  conduct,  treat,  deport.  [OF.  demener, 
to  conduct,  guide,  manage,  fr.  de  and  mener,  to  con¬ 
duct,  LL.  minare,  to  lead  from  place  to  place;  L. 
minare,  to  urge,  drive  on,  minan,  to  threaten.]  —  v. 
t.  To  debase,  lower,  degrade.  [A  blundering  for¬ 
mation  fr.  E.  mean,  base.]  —  Demean'or,  -£r,  n.  Man¬ 
ner  of  behaving;  conduct;  deportment;  mien. 
Dementia,  de-men'shT-4,  n.  Loss  of  mental  power  as 


a  result  of  brain-disease, 
be  out  of  one’s  mind,  fr. 


1 


L.,  madness,  dementire,  to 
e  and  mens,  mentis,  mind.] 

—  De'mency,  -sT,  n.  Dementia.  —  Demen'tate,  -tat, 
a.  Deprived  of  reason.  —  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  reason. 

—  Dementa'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Demephitlze,  de-mef'T-tiz,  v.  t:  [-tized  (-tYzd),  -tiz- 

i n o . ]  To  purify  from  foul,  unwholesome  air.  [Fr. 
de  and  F.  mephitiser,  to  infeot  with  mephitis,  q.  v.] 

Demerit,  de-mlr'it,  n.  That  which  deserves  blame  or 
detracts  from  merit;  fault;  crime:  vice;  state  of  one 
who  deserves  ill.  [OF.  demerite,  LL.  demeritum,  fr. 
L.  de  and  merere,  to  deserve.  See  Merit.] 

Demesne,  de-men',  -main', -man,  n.  (Law.)  The  chief 
manqr-place,  with  that  part  of  its  lands  not  granted 
out  in  tenancy.  [OF.  demaine.  domaine  (demesne 
being  a  false  spelling),  fr.  L.  dominium,  lordship; 
same  as  domain,  q.  v.] 

Demicadence.  dem'Y-ka'dens,  n.  (Mus:)  An  imperfect, 
cadence,  or  one  that  falls  on  any  other  than  the  key-" 
note.  [F.  demi,  half  (It.  demi,  L.  demidius,  tr.dis, 
apart,  and  meduts,  middle),  and  cadence,  q.  v.J  — 
Dem'i-god,  n.  A  fabulous  hero,  half  divine,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  cohabitation  of  a  deity  with  a  mortal. 

—  pem'l-lune,  -lQn,  n.  (Fort.)  A  work  beyond  the 
moin  ditch  of  a  fortress,  and  in  front  of  the  curtain 
between  2  bastions,  to  defend  the  curtain;  a  ravelin. 
See  Ravelin.—  Dem'i-monde',  -moNd',  n.-The  lower 
half  of  society;  persons  of  doubtful  reputation;  esp. 
women  kept  ns  mistresses,  f  F. ;  monde,  L.  mundns, 
the  world.]  —  Dern'i-rfip,  n.  A  woman  of  suspicious 
chastity.  fContr:  of  uemi-reputat ion .]  —  DenTi-rP- 
lio'vo,  -re'le-a'vo,  n.  (Sculp.)  Half-relief,  or  the 
standing  out  of  a  figure  from  the  background  by 
half  its  thickness. 

[It.]  «—  DemTsern'i- 
qua/ver,  -kwa'vgr,  n. 

( Mus .)  A  short  note, 
equal-  in  time  to  the 
half  of  a  semi-qua¬ 
ver,  or  l-32d  part  of 
whole  note.  —  Dem'i-tlnt,  u-  (Paint.)  A  grada¬ 
tion  of  color  between  positive  light  and  positive 
shade.  —  Dem'i-volt,  n.  An  artificial  motion  of  a 
hotse,  in  which  lie  raises  his  fore-legs  peculiarly 
[F,  volte,  a  gait  of  a  horse,  fr.  L.  rolvere,  to  turn.] 

DemPohn,  dem'T-jou,  n.  A  glass  bottle  with  large 
body  and  small  neck,  inclosed  in. wicker-work.  [F. 
dame-jeanne  (i.  e..  Lady  Jane),  corrupt,  of  Dama- 
ghan,  a  town  in  Khoraasan,  once  famous  for  glass¬ 
works.] 

Demise,  de-mlz',  n.  Transmission  by  .formal  act  or 
conveyance  to  an  heir  or  successor;  transference; 
decease  of  a  royal,  princely,  or  distinguished  per¬ 
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son.  (Law.)  Conveyance  or  transfer  of  an  estate. 

—  v.t.  [demised  (-mYzd'),  -misino.]  To  transfer  or 
transmit  by  succession  or  inheritance;  to  bequeath; 
to  lease.  [OF.,  p.  p.  of  desmettre,  to  displace,  dis¬ 
miss,  L.  dimittere ,  to  send  away,  fr.  dis  and  mittere, 
to  send.]  —  Demi'sable,  -za-bi,  a.  —  Demis'sion, 
-mish'un.n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  degra¬ 
dation;  humiliation. 

Demit,  de-mit',  v.  i.  To  let  fall,  depress:  to  lay  down 
formally,  as  an  office;  to  yield  or  submit.  [L.  da 
and  mittere,  to  send.J 

Demiurge,  dem'Y-5rj,  n.  God  as  creator  and  former 
of  the  world;  an  aon,  or  exalted  and  mysterious 
agent  in  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man  from 
matter,  —  so  called  by  the  Gnostics,  and  regarded 
as  the  source  of  everything  evil.  [Gr.  demioxu-gos, 
workman,  esp.  maker  of  tne  world,  fr.  demos,  tho 
people,  and  ergon ,  a  work.]  —  Demiur'gic,  a.  Pert, 
to,  etc.;  formative;  creatiye. 

Demobilize,  de-mob'Y-lYz,'  v.  t.  (Mil.)  To  dismiss 
irom  active  service,  or  a  war  footing;  muster  out; 
disarm,  —  said  of  troops.  [F.  demobiliser ,  fr.  de  and 
mobiliser,  to  mobilize,  fr.  mobile,  L.  mobilis,  mov¬ 
able,  fr.  movere,  to  move.]  —  Demob'iliza'tion,  n. 
Process  of,  etc. 

Democracy,  de-mok'ra-sf,  n.  A  form  of  government 
in  which  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  people,  and 
the  legislative  and  executive  functions  are  exercised 
by  the  people  or  by  persons  representing  them;  prin¬ 
ciples  held  by  one  of  the  political  parties  of  the  'll. 
S.  [OF.  democratic,  Gr.  demokratia,  fr.  demos,  the 
people,  and  kratein,  to  be  strong,  rule,  fr.  kratos, 
strength.)  —  Dem'ocrat,  n.  An  adherent  or  promoter 
of,  etc.— Democrat'ic,  -leal,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  favoring, 
etc.;  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  popular  gov¬ 
ernment;  favoring  popular  rights. — Democrat'ically, 
adv. 

Demolish,  dc-mol'ish,  v.  t.  [-isiied  (-is)it),  -isiiino.] 
To  throw  or  pull  down,  pull  to  pieces,  ruin,  over¬ 
throw,  destroy,  raze.  [OF.  demolir,  L.  demoliri, 
-htus,  fr.  de  and  moliri,  to  endeavor,  displace,  fr. 
moles,  a  heap,  effort.)  —  Demol'isher,  n.  —  Demoli'- 
tion,  -lish'un,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  destruction. 

Demon,  de'mun,  n.  (Gr.  Antiq.)  A  spirit  holding  a 
middle  place  between  men  and  gods;  a  departed 
soul.  An  evil  spirit;  devil.  (OF.;  L.  daemon,  Gr. 
dainion.}  —  Demoniac,  de-mo'nY-ak,  -niacal,  dem- 
o-ni'ak-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  etc.;  influenced  by 
evil  spirits;  devilish.  —  Demo'nlaA:,  n.  A  human  be¬ 
ing  possessed  by,  etc.  —  Demo'nian,  a.  Having  the 
nature  of,  etc  De'monism,  Mzm,  n.  Belief  in 
demons  or  false  gods.  —  De'monist,  n.  One  who 
believes,  etc.  —  De'monahip,  n.  State  of  being,  etc. 

—  Demonol'atry,  -u-trY,  n.  Worship  of,  etc.  [Gr. 
Intreia.  worship.]  —  Demonol'ogy,  -o-jY,  '71.  A 
treatise  on  evil  spirits.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.] 

Demonetize,  de-mon'e-tlz,  v.  t.  [-tized  (-tTzd), 
-nziNG.j  To  deprive  of  value,  or  withdraw  from 
use,  as  currency.  —  Demon'etiza'tion,  n.  Process 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Demonstrate,  dem'on-  or  de-mon'strat,  t\  t.  To  point 
out.  indicate,  exhibit;  to  show,  prove,  or  establish 
so  as  to  exclude  doubt  or  denial,  (/inert.)  To  ex¬ 
hibit  and  describe  the  parts  of  a  dead  body,  when 
dissected.  [L.  ile  and  monstrare,  - stratum ,  to  show.] 

—  Demon'strable,  a.  Admitting  of  decisive  proof 

—  Demon'strableneas,  -strabil'ity,  n.  —  Domon'- 
strably,  ar/i>.  —  Demonstra'tion,  rt  Act  of;  etc.; 
proof;  manifestation  ot  feelings  by  outward  signs. 
(Anat.)  Exhibition  of  parts  of  a  subject  prepared 
by  the  dissector  (Ixxjic.)  -  Act  of  proving  by  syl¬ 
logistic  process.  (Math.)  A  course  ot  reasoning 
showing  that  a  certain  result  is  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  assumed  premises.  (Mil.)  A  decisive 
exhibition  of  force,  or  a  movement  indicating  an 
intention.  —  Demon'strative,  -tiv,  n.  Tending  to 
demonstrate,  having  the  power  of  demonstration; 
expressing  feeling,  thoughts,  etc.  ;  frank;  open.— 
Demonstrative  pronoun.  (Gram.)  One  distinctly 
designating  that  to  which  it  refers.  —  Demon'atra- 
tively,  add.  —  Dem'onstra'tor,  n.  One  who,  etc. — 
Demon 'stratory,  -rY,u.  Tending  hi,  etc. 

Demoralize,  de-mor'al-Yz,  v.  t.  (-ized  (-Yzd), -jzino.] 
To  destroy  or  undermjne  the  morals  of;  to  render 
corrupt  in  morals,  discipline,  courage,  etc.  [F.  de- 
moraliser,  ir.  de  (OF.  des,  L.  dis,  apart)  and  morul- 
iser,  to  expound  morally.]  —  Bemor'&liza'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  resulting  from,  etc. 

Demotic,  de-mot'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  the  people;  popular; 
common.  [Gr.  demotes,  a  commoner,  fr.  demos,  the 
people.)  —  Demotic  alphabet  or  character.  A  Iona 
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of  writing  used  in  Egypt  since  6  or  7  centuries  b.  c., 
for  books,  deeds,  etc.:  t,  simplification  of  the  hieratic 
character;  —  called  aV  i  enchorial  character. 
Demulcent,  de-mul'scut,  a.  Softening,  mollifying, 
lenient. — n.  ( Med .)  A  substance  of  a  bland,  mu¬ 
cilaginous  nature,  to  protect  the  tissues  from  the 
action  of  irritant  humors.  [L.  demulcens,  n.  pr.  of 
demuloere,  to  sooth,  fr.  de  and  mulcerc,  to  allay. j 
Demur,  4e-mCr',  v.  i.  [-murred  (-inCrd'),  -murring.] 
To  delay,  pause,  suspend  proceedings  in  view  of  a 
doubt  or  difficulty.  (Law.)  To  raise  an  objection, 
and  abide  upon  it  for  decision  by  the  court. — n. 
Stop;  pause;  hesitation  as  to  proceeding  ;  suspense 
of  decision  or  action.  [OF.  demeurer,  aemourer,  to 
stay,  fr.  L.  demorari,  to  retard,  delay,  fr.  de  and 
morari,  to  delay,  fr.  mora,  delay;  prob.  s.  rt.  L. 
memor,  mindful.]  —  Demurrage,  -rej,  n.  (Com.) 
Detention  of  a  vessel  by  the  freighter  beyond  the 
time  allowed  by  her  charter-party  ;  payment  for 
6uch  detention.  [Also  applied  to  land  carriage,  by 
wagons,  railways,  etc.]  —  Demur'rer,  n.  One  who 
demurs.  (Law.)  A  stop  in  an  action  upon  a  point 
to  be  determined  by  the  court  before  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  can  be  had. 

Demure,  de-mUr',  a.  Of  sober  or  serious  mien  ;  of 
modest  appearance  ;  grave  ;  modest  in  outward 
seeming  only!  making  a  show  of  gravity.  [OF.  de 
nvurs  =  de  bans  murs,  of  good  manners;  rnurs  fr.  L. 
mores,  morals.]  —  Demure Ty,  adv.— Demure'ness,  rt. 
Demy,  de-mi',  v.;  pi.  Demies,  -mlz'.  A  size  of  paper 
next  smaller  than  medium.  —  a.  Pert,  to,  or  made 
of,  this  size  of  paper.  [Demi:  see  Demicadence.] 
Den,  den,  rt.  A  cave  or  hollow  place  in  the  earth,  for 
.  concealment,  shelter,  or  security  ;  a  customary 
place  of  resort;  haunt;  retreat.  —  v.  i.  To  dwell  as 
in  a  den.  [AS.  derm ,  OD.  denne .] 

Denarius,  de-na'rY-us,  n. ;  pi.  -Eli,  -rY-T.  An  old 
Roman  coin  worth  about  10  cents, — orig.  worth  10 
of  the  pieces  called  as.  [L.,  fr.  deni,  10  by  10,  fr. 
decern,  ten.  See  December.] —  Den'ary,  -rY,  a.  Con¬ 
taining  10;  tenfold.  —  rt.  The  number  10. 
Denationalize,  de-nash'un-al-Tz,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Tzd), 
-izino.]  To  divest  of  national  character  or  rights, 
by  transference  to  the  service  of  another  nation,  [de 
and  nationalize.] 

Denaturalize,  de-nach'Sr-al-Tz,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Tzd), 
-izino.]  To  render  unnatural  ;  alienate  from  na¬ 
ture;  to  denationalize,  [tie  and  naturalize.] 
Dendrite,  den'drlt,  rt.  (Min.)  A  stone  or  mineral, 
showing  branching  figures  resembling  trees.  [Gr. 
dendron ,  a  tree;  s.  rt.  drus,  tree,  oak,  E.  tree.]  — 
Dendrit'ic,  -drYt'ik,  -ical,  a.  Containing,  etc. — 
Den'droid,  a.  Resembling  a  shrub  or  tree.  [Gr. 
eidos,  form.]  —  Den'driform,  -drY-f&rm,  a.  Den¬ 
droid.  [L.yorma,  form.]  — Dendrol'ogy,  -jY,  n.  A 
treatise  ou  trees  ;  natural  history  of  trees.  [Gr. 
logos,  discourse.]  —  Dendrol'ogist,  rt.  One  versed 
in,  etc.  —  Dendrom'eter,  rt.  An  instrument  to  meas¬ 
ure  trees.  I  Gr.  metron,  measure.) 

Dengue,  den'ga,  n.  A  violent  fever,  with  rheuma¬ 
tism,  epidemic  in  tropical  countries,  —  called  also 
dandy-,  bouquet-,  and  bucket-fever.  See  Break- 
bone  fever.  [Called  dandy  in  Brit.  W.  India 
islands,  from  the  attitudes  of  the  sufferers;  corrupt, 
by  Spaniards  into  Sp.  danyue,  dengue,  lit.  prudery.] 
Deniable,  Denial,  <?tc.  See  under  Deny. 

Denim,  den'im,  rt.  A  coarse  cotton  drilling  used  for 
overalls,  etc. 

Denizen,  den'Y-zn,  rt.  An  adopted  or  naturalized 
citizen;  a  stranger  admitted  to  residence  in  a  for¬ 
eign  country;  dweller;  inhabitant. — v.t.  [-zened 
(-znd),  -zening.]  To  make  a  denizen,provide  with 
denizens.  [OF.  deinzein,  fr.  deinz  =  F.  dans,  L.  de 
inlus,  from  within.]  —  Deniza'tion,  rt.  Act  of,  etc. 
Donnet,  den'net,  rt.  A  2-wheeled  carriage,  like  a  gig. 
Denominate,  de-nom'Y-nat,  v.  t.  To  give  a  name  or 
epithet  to,  entitle,  name,  designate.  —  a.  Having  a 
specific  name;  specified  in  the  concrete  as  opposed 
to  abstract;  [E.  denominare,  -atum,  fr.  de  and 
nomcn,  a  name.]  —  Denom'inable,  a.  Capable  of 
being,  etc.  —  Denom/ina'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  that 
by  which  anything  is  styled ;  a  name,  esp.  a  general 
name  indicating  a  class  of  like  individuals;  a  class, 
or  collection  of  individuals,  called  by  the  same 
name;  a  sect. — DenonFina'tional,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 
—  Denom'inative,  -tiv,  a.  Conferring  or  possessing, 
etc.;  derived  from  a  substantive  or  adjective.  —  n. 
(Gram.)  A  verb  formed  from  a  noun  either  sub¬ 
stantive  or  adjective.  —  Denom'ina'tor,  -ter,  ti.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  gives  a  name.  ( Arith .)  The 
number  below  the  line  in  vulgar  fractions,  showing 


into  how  many  parts  the  integer  is  divided.  (Alg.) 
That  part  of  any  expression  below  the  horizontal 
line  signifying  division. 

Denote,  de-not',  v.  t.  To  indicate,  point  out,  mark; 
to  be  the  sign  of,  signifiq  mean,  intend.  [OF.  de- 
rioter,  L.  denotare ,  fr.  de  and  notare,  to  mark,  nota, 
a  mark.]  —  Denot^able,  a. —  Den'ota'tion,  n. 
Denouement,  da-noo'inoN,  n.  The  catastrophe,  esp. 
of  a  drama,  romance,  etc.;  solution  of  a  mystery; 
issue;  event.  [F.,  fr.  ddnouer,  to  untie,  fr.  de  (L. 
dis)  and  noue  (L.  nodus),  a  knot.] 

Denounce,  de-nowns',  v.  t.  [-nounced  (-nownst'), 
-nouncing.]  To  give  formal  or  official  notice  of, 
announce,  declare  ;  to  threaten  by  some  outward 
expression  ;  to  point  out  as  deserving  of  punish¬ 
ment,  etc.,  inform  against,  stigmatize.  [OF.  de- 
rioncer,  L.  denuntiare,  -atum,  to  declare,  fr.  de  and 
nuntius,  a  messenger.  See  Nuncio.]  —  Denounce'- 
ment,  n.  Notification,  esp.  of  a  threat,  calamity, 
etc.;  denunciation.  —  Denoun'cer,  n. —  Denun'ciate, 
-shY-at,  v.  t.  To  denounce.  —  Denun'cia'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.;  that  by  which  anything  is  denounced; 
public  accusation.  —  Denun'cia'tor,  n.  —  Denun 'ci- 
atory,  -to-rY,  a.  Containing,  etc.;  accusing. 

Dense,  dens,  a.  Having  the  constituent  parts  closely 
united  ;  close  ;  compact.  [L.  densus,  Gr.  dasus.]  — 
Dense'ly,  adv.  —  Den'sity,  -sY-tY,  n.  Quality  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.  (Physics.)  The  proportion  ot  solid  matter 
to  a  given  bulk  or  volume.  —  Densim'eter,  n.  An 
apparatus  for  measuring  the  specific  gravity  of  liq¬ 
uids.  [Gr.  metron,  a  measure.] 

Dent,  dent,  n.  The  mark  made  by  a  blow;  indents 
tion. — v.t.  To  make  a  dent  upon,  indent.  [Same 
as  dint,  q.  v.;  not  s.  rt.  F.  dent,  tooth.] 

Dental,  den'tal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  teeth.  (Gram.) 
Formed  by  aid  of  the  teeth,  etc.  —  n.  An  ar¬ 
ticulation  formed  by  aid  of  the  teeth  or  gum  of 
the  teeth.  [L.  dens,  clentis,  tooth.]  —  Dent  al,1  or  mill  a. 
( Zool .)  A  notation  of  the  number  and  kind  of  teeth 
of  mammiferous  animals.  —  Den'tate,  -tated,  a. 
Toothed;  sharply  notched;  serrate.  — •  Denta'tion, 
n.  Form  or  formation  of  teeth.  —  Den'ticle,  -ti-kl, 
n.  A  small  tooth  or  projecting  point.  [L.  denticulvs, 
dim.  of  dens.]  —  Dentic'ulate,  -lated,  a.  (Hot.) 
Notched  into  little  tooth-like  projections  ;  finely 
dentate.  —  Dentic/ula'tion,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.  — 
Den'tiform,  a.  Having  the  form  of  teeth.  [L. 
forma,  form.]  —  Den'toid,  a.  Dentiform.  [Gr 
eidos,  form.]  — Den'tifrice,  -fris,  n.  A  powder  to 
clean  the  teeth.  [L.  dentifricium,  fr.  fricare,  to 
rub.]  —  Den'til,  n.  (Arch.)  An  ornamental  pro¬ 
jection  in  cornices.  —  Den'tist,  n.  One  who  cleans, 
extracts,  repairs,  or  fills  natural  teeth,  and  inserts 
artificial  ones. —Den 'tistry,  -rY,  n.  Art  or  profes¬ 
sion  of  a  dentist.  —  Denature,  -ture,  n.  An  artificial 
tooth  or  set  of  teeth.  —  Denti'tion,  -tish'un,  n.  Pro¬ 
cess  of  cutting  the  teeth.  (Zool.)  System  of  teeth 
peculiar  to  an  animal.  [L.  dentire,  -itum,  to  cut  teeth.] 
Denude,  de-nud',  v.  t.  To  divest  of  all  covering, 
make  bare  or  naked,  strip.  [L.  de  and  nudare, 
-datum,  to  make  naked,  fr.  nudus,  bare.]  —  Den'uda'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  (Geol.)  The  laying  bare  or 
wearing  away  of  rocks,  as  by  running  water. 
Denunciate,  Denunciatory,  etc.  See  under  Denounce. 
Deny,  de-ni',  v.  t.  [denied  (-nld),  denying.]  To 
contradict,  gainsay,  declare  not  to  be  true;  to  re¬ 
fuse,  reject  ;  to  refuse  to  grant,  withhold  ;  to  dis¬ 
claim  connection  with,  responsibility  for,  etc.;  to 
disown,  abjure.  [OF.  denier,  deneier,  I>.  denegare, 
fr.  de  and  negare,  to  say  no.]  —  To  deny  one's  self. 
To  decline  the  gratification  of  desires,  practice  self- 
denial.  —  Deni'er,  n.  —  Deni'able,  a.  —  Deni'al,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.;  assertion  of  the  untruth  of  a  statement; 
contradiction;  ref usaly disavowal. 

Deobstruent,  de-ob'stroo-ent,  a.  (Med.)  Removing 
obstructions  ;  aperient.  —  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine 
which  opens  the  natural  passages  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body;  an  aperient,  [de  and  obstruent,  q.  v.] 
Deodand,  de'o-dand,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  thing  which 
has  caused  a  person’s  death,  and  is  therefore  given 
to  God,  that  is,  forfeited  to  the  crown,  to  be  applied 
to  pious  uses.  [L.  Deo  dandum,  to  be  given  to  God.] 
Deodorize,  de-o'der-Tz,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  odor,  esp. 

of  bad  odor  from  impurities.  —  Deo'dorizer,  n. 
Deontology,  de-on-tol'o-jt,  n.  Science  of  that  which 
is  morally  obligatory.  [Gr.  deon,  deontos,  necessary, 
p.  n.  of  dei,  it  is  necessary,  and  logos,  discourse.]  — 
Deontol'ogist,  n.  One  versed  in,  etc. 

Deoxidate,  -ydate,  de-oks'Y-dat,  v.  t.  ( Chem .)  To  de¬ 
prive  of  oxygen,  or  reduce  from  the  state  of  an  ox¬ 
ide.  [de  and  oxidate.)  —  Deox'ida'tion,  n.  Act  or 
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process  of,  etc.  —  Deoxidize,  -dlz,  v.  t.  [-dized 
( -dlzd),  -dizino.]  To  deoxidate. 

Depart,  de-part',  v.  i.  To  go  forth  or  away;  to  quit, 
leave,  or  separate  from  a  place  or  person;  to  quit 
this  world,  decease,  die. — v.t.  To  leave,  quit,  re¬ 
tire  from.  [OF.  departir ,  fr.  da  and  partir,  to  part, 
L.  partiri,  to  divide,  fr.  pars,  a  part.]  —  Depart'- 
ment,  n.  A  part  or  portion;  a  distinct  course  of  life, 
action,  study. etc.;  subdivision  of  business;  esp.  one 
of  the  principal  divisions  of  executive  government; 
territorial  division;  esp.  one  for  governmental  pur¬ 
poses;  a  military  subdivision  of  a  country;  sphere; 
province;  district.  —  Departmental,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 
—  Departure, -par'chur,  n.  Act  of  departing;  death; 
abandonment,  as  of  a’rule  of  duty,  action,  plan,  etc. 
(Navigation  &  Surv.)  Distance  east  or  west  from 
the  meridian  from  which  a  ship  or  course  departs. 

Depend,  de-pend',  v.  i.  To  hang;  to  be  sustained  by 
something  above;  to  be  in  suspense,  remain  unde¬ 
termined;  to  rely  for  support,  stand  related  to  any¬ 
thing,  as  to  a  cause  or  condition;  to  trust,  confide, 
rely;  to  be  in  a  condition  of  service.  [OF.  dependre , 
L.  dependere,  fr.  de  and  pendere,  to  hang.]  —  De- 
pend'ent,  -ant,  a.  Hanging  down;  relying  on,  or 
subject  to  something  else  for  support;  conditional; 
subordinate.  —  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  etc.;  one 
sustained  by,  or  relying  on,  another;  a  retainer;  a 
corollary;  consequence.  [L.  p.  pi\  dependens,  - entis ; 
F.  p.  pr.‘  dependant .]  —  Dependence,  -ens,  n.  Act  or 
state  of,  etc.;  mutual  connection  and  support;  con¬ 
catenation;  inter-relation;  subjection  to  the  direction 
of  another;  inability  to  provide  for  one's  self;  reli¬ 
ance;  trust;  thing  dependent.  —  Dependency,  -sY,  n. 
State  of  being,  etc.;  thing  hangingi  that  attached  to 
something  else  as  its  consequence,  subordinate,  sat¬ 
ellite,  etc.;  a  territory  remote  from  the  state  to  which 
it  belongs,  but  subject  to  its  dominion;  a  colony.  — 
Dependency,  adv.  —  Depend'er,  n. 

Dephlegmate,  ae-fleg'mat,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  super- 
aDundant  water,  as  by  evaporation  or  distillation; 
to  rectify.  [NL.  dephlegmare,  -matum,  fr.  de  and  L. 
phlegma,  phlegm.] — Deph/legma'tion,  n.  Operation 
of  separating  water  from  spirits  and  acids  by  evap¬ 
oration  or  distillation;  concentration. 

Dephlogisticate,  def-lo-jis'tT-kat,  v.  t.  (O.  Chern.)  To 
deprive  of  phlogiston,  or  the  supposed  principle  of 
inflammability,  [de  and  p/dogisticate .]  —  Dcp/i logis¬ 
tic  at  ed  air.  Oxygen  gas,  —  so  called  by  Priestley. 

Depict,  de-pikt',  v.  t.  To  form  a  painting  or  picture 
of,  portray;  to  represent  in  words,  describe.  [L.  de 
and  pingere,  pictum,  to  paint,  whence,  pictura,  pic¬ 
ture.]  —Depicture,  -pik'chur,  v.  t.  [-tuiied  (-churd), 
-TURING.]  To  make  a  picture  or  painting  of. 

Depilatory,  de-pil'a-to-rY,  a.  Having  power  to  remove 
the  hair  and  make  bald.  [L.  depilare,  to  strip  of 
hair,  fr.  de  and  pilus,  hair.] 

Deplete,  de-plet',  v.  t.  (Med.)  To  empty,  as  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  human  system,  by  venesection;  to  ex¬ 
haust  the  strength,  vital  powers,  or  resources  of.  [L. 

Siler e,  depletion,  to  empty  out,  fr.  de  and  plere,  to 
.]  —  Deple'tion.  n.  Act  of,  etc.  (Med.)  Venesec¬ 
tion;  blood-letting.  —  Deple'tory,  -to-rT,  a.  Calcu¬ 
lated  to  deplete. 

Deplore,  de-plor',  v.  t.  [-plored  (-plord'),  -ploring.] 
To  feel  or  express  deep  grief  for;  to  weep,  convey  as 
tokens  of  grief,  mourn,  lament,  bewail,  bemoan. 
[L.  de  and  plorare,  to  cry  out,  wail,  lament.]  —  De- 
plor'er,  n.  —  Deplor'able,  a.  Pitiable;  sad;  calami¬ 
tous;  wretched.—  Deplor'ableness.w.— Deplor'ably, 
adv.  Lamentably;  miserably. 

Deploy,  de-ploi',  v.  t.  [-ployed  (-ploid'),  -ploying.] 
(Mil.)  To  open,  extend,  display.  — v.  i.  To  open, 
extend  in  line.  [Same  as  display ;  F.  ddployer,  to  un¬ 
roll,  OF.  desployer,  to  unfold,  fr.  des  (L .dis)  and 
layer  (L.  plicare),  to  fold.]  —  Deploita'tion,  n. 
ame  ns  Exploitation.  [F.] 

Deplume,  de-plum',  v.  t.  [-plumed  (-plumd'l,  -plum¬ 
ing.]  To  deprive  of  plumes  or  plumage,  lay  bare, 
expose.  [L.  de  and  plumare,  to  cover  with  feathers, 
fr.  pluma,  feather;  aeplumis,  featherless.]  —  Dep  lu- 
ma'tion,  n.  The  stripping  or  falling  off  of  feathers. 
(Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  attended  with  loss 
of  the  eyelashes. 

Depolarize,  de-po'lar-Tz,  v.t.  (Opt.)  To  deprive  of 
polarity,  [de  and  polarize.') 

Depone,  de-p6n',  v.t.  [-poned  (-pond'), -ponino.]  To 
assert  under  oath,  make  deposition  of,  depose. — v. 
i.  To  testify  under  oath,  make  an  assertion,  give  tes¬ 
timony.  [L.  de  and  ponere,  to  put.]  —  Depo'nent,  a. 
(Gram.)  Having  a  passive  form  with  an  active 
meaning,  —  said  of  certain  verbs.  —  n.  (Law.)  One 


who  gives  a  deposition  under  oath.  ( Gram.)  A  de¬ 
ponent  verb.  [L.  deponent 'living  down,  p.  pr.) 

Depopulate,  de-pop'u-lat,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  dispeople,  —v.  i.  To  become  dispeopled.  [L. 
de  and  po  pul  are,  - atum ,  to  lay  waste,  deprive  of  peo¬ 
ple,  fr.  populus,  a  people.]  —  Depop'ula'tion,  n.  Act 
of,  or  stateof  being,  etc.  —  Depop'ula'tor,  -ter,  n. 

Deport,  de-port',  v.  t.  To  transport,  carry  away,  ex¬ 
ile;  to  demean,  conduct,  behave.  [OF.  deporter,  to 
bear,  endure,  L.  deportare,  to  carry  down,  remove, 
fr.  de  and  portare,  -atum.  to  carry.]  —  Deporta'tion, 
n.  Act  of  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  banishment;  trans¬ 
portation.  —  Deport'ment,  n.  Manner  of  deporting 
one’s  self,  esp.  with  respect  to  the  courtesies  and  du¬ 
ties  of  life;  demeanor:  conduct. 

Depose,  de-poz',  v.  t.  [-posed  f-pozd'), -posing.]  To 
reduce  from  a  throne  or  high  station,  degrade,  di¬ 
vest  of  office;  to  bear  written  testimony  to,  aver 
upon  oath.  —  v.  i.  To  bear  witness,  testify  by  depo¬ 
sition.  [OF.  deposer ,  fr.  de  and  poser,  t o  place;  L. 
pausare,  to  pause,  later,  to  place,  fr.  vonere,  position, 
to  place. J—  Depos'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  de¬ 
posed.  —  Depos'al,  n.  Act  of  divesting  of  office. — 
Depos'er,  n.  One  who,  etc.—  Depos'it,  -p5z-,  v,  t.  To 
lay  down,  place,  put;  to  lay  away  for  safe  keeping, 
store;  to  commit  to  the  custody  of  another;  esp.  to 
place  in  a  bank,  as  money,  to  be  drawn  at  will.  n. 
That  which  is  deposed,  or  laid  down,  esp.  matter 
precipitated  from  solution  in  liquid;  that  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  another,  esp.  money  left  with  a  banker, 
subject  to  order.  [F.  depositer,  L.  deponere.) —  In 
deposit,  or  on  deposit.  In  trust  or  safe  keeping  as  a 
deposit;  in  a  state  of  pledge.  —  Depos'itary,  -Y-ta-rY, 
n.  One  with  whom  anything  is  left  in  trust;  a 
trustee;  guardian.  (Law.)  One  to  whom  goods  are 
bailed,  to  be  kept  fortlie  bailor  without  recompense. 

—  Deposition,  -zisli'un,  n.  Act  of  deposing  or  de¬ 
positing;  precipitation;  act  of  setting  aside  a  public 
officer;  displacement;  removal;  thing  deposited;  sed¬ 
iment.  (Law.)  Testimony  taken  down  in  writing, 
under  oath  or  affirmation;  affidavit.  —  Depos'itor, 
-Y-tSr,  n.  One  who  makes  a  deposit.  —  Depository, 
-Y-to-rY,  n.  Place  where  anything  is  deposited  for 
sale  or  keeping.  —  Depot,  de-po'  or  de'po,  n.  A 
place  of  deposit;  warehouse;  storehouse.  (Mil.)  A 
station  where  stores  are  kept,  or  recruits  assembled 
and  drilled;  the  headquarters  of  a  regiment.  A  rail¬ 
road  station.  [Same  as  deposit;  F.  depot,  fr.  OF.  de¬ 
post,  pledge,  gage,  L.  depositum,  thing  laid  down.] 

Deprave,  de-prav',  v.  t.  [-praved  (-pravd'),  -pra- 
vino.]  To  make  bad  or  worse,  corrupt,  contaminate, 
pollute.  [OF.  depraver,  L.  depravare,  -ration,  fr.  de 
and  pravus,  crooked,  depraved.]  — Dep'rava'tion,  n. 
Act  of  or  state  of  being, etc.;  corruption;  profligacy. 

—  Depravity,  -prllv'Y-tY,  n.  The  state  of  being  cor¬ 
rupted;  extreme  wickedness. 

Deprecate,  dep're-kat,  v.  t.  To  seek  to  avert  by 
prayer,  pray  for  deliverance  from,  regret  deeply. 
[L.  deprecari,  -catvm,  fr.  de  and  precari,  to  pray,  fr. 
prex,  a  prayer.]  —  Depreca'tion,  n.  Act  of  depreca¬ 
ting;  prayer  that  evil  may  be  removed;  entreaty  for 
pardon.  —  Dep'reca'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  prayer;  deprecatory.  —  Dep'reca/tor,  -ter,  n. — 
Dep'recatory,  -rY,  a.  Serving  to  deprecate;  tending 
to  avert  evil  by  prayer. 

Depreciate,  de-pre'shY-at,  v.  t.  To  lessen  in  price;  to 
represent  as  of  little  value,  disparage,  traduce,  de¬ 
tract,  underrate.  — v.  i.  To  fall  in  value,  become  of 
less  worth,  sink  in  estimation.  [L.  de  and  pretiare, 
-atum,  to  prize,  ir.pretium,  price.]  —  Depre/cia'tion, 
n.  Act  or  state  of,  etc.;  reduction  of  worth.  — Do- 
pre'cia'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Inclined  to  underrate;  tending 
to  depreciate.  —  Depre'cia'tor,  -ter,  n.  —  Deprecia¬ 
tory,  -to-rY,  a.  Tending  to  depreciate. 

Depredate,  dep're-dat,  v.  t.  To  subject  to  plunder 
and  pillage;  to  despoil,  lay  waste;  to  destroy  by  eat¬ 
ing,  devour.  [L.  de  and  prsedari,  -datum,  to  plun¬ 
der,  fr.  prseda,  plunder,  prey.]  —  Depreda'tion,  n. 
Act  of  or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Dep'reda'tor,  -ter,  n. 

Depress,  de-pres',  v.  t.  [-dressed  (-prest'j,  -press¬ 
ing.]  To  press  down,  cause  to  sink,  let  fall;  to  bring 
down  or  humble;  to  cast  a  gloom  upon;  to  embar¬ 
rass,  as  trade,  commerce,  etc.;  to  lessen  the  price  of, 
cheapen.  [L.  deprimere,  depression,  fr.  de  and  ) ire- 
mere,  to  press.]  —  To  depress  the  pole.  ( Naut .)  To 
cause  it  to  appear  lower  or  nearer  the  horizon,  as  by 
sailing  toward  the  equator.—  Depression,  -presh'un, 
n.  Act  of  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  a  falling  in  of  the 
surface;  a  cavity  or  hollow;  humiliation;  dejection; 
despondency;  embarrassment  or  hindrance,  as  of 
trade,  etc.  (Astron.)  Angular  distance  of  a  celes¬ 
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tial  object  below  the  horizon.  (A/g.)  Operation  of 
reducing  to  a  lower  degree, —  said  of  equations. 
( Surg .)  A  method  of  operating  for  catarnct;  couch¬ 
ing.— Depress 'ive,  -iv,  a.  Able,  or  tending  to  de¬ 
press.  —  Depress 'or,  -Pr,  n. 

Deprive,  de-prlv',  v.  t.  [-rrived  f-prlvd'),  -priving.] 
To  take  away,  remove;  to  dispossess,  divest,  divest 
of  office,  depose,  dispossess  of  dignity,  esp.  ecclesi¬ 
astical;  to  strip,  bereave,  rob,  despoil.  [L.  de  and 
privare ,  to  bereave,  deprive,  fr.  prims,  one’s  own, 
private.]  —  Depriv'er,  n.  —  Depriv'able,  a. —  Dep'ri- 
va'tion,  n.  Act  of  or  state  of  being,  etc.  ( Eccl .  Law.) 
The  taking  away  from  a  clergyman  his  benefice  or 
dignity. 

Depth.  See  underJDEEP. 

Depurate,  dep'u-rat,  v.  t.  To  free  from  impurities, 
heterogeneous  matter,  or  feculence;  to  purify.  [LL. 
i lepurare ,  - atum ,  fr.  L.  de  and  purare,  to  purify,  fr. 
pnrus,  pure.]  — Depura'tion,  n. 

Depute,  de-put',  v.  t.  To  appoint  as  substitute  or 
agent;  to  delegate.  [OF.  deputer ,  to  depute,  fr.  L. 
deputare,  -tatum,  to  cut  oft,  prune,  also  impute, 
later,  to  select,  fr.  He  and  putare ,  to  cleanse,  prune, 
arrange,  think.]  —  Deputation,  n.  Act  of,  etc.; 
person  or  persons  deputed  by  another  party  to  act 
on  his  behalf.  —  Dep'utize,  -tlz,  v.  t.  To  depute. — 
Dep'uty,  -tY,  n.  One  appointed  as  the  substitute  of 
another,  and  empowered  to  act  for  him;  lieutenant; 
delegate;  envoy;  agent;  vicar.  [OF.  depute.] 

Deracinate,  de-ras'Y-nat,  v.  t.  To  pluck  up  by  the 
roots,  extirpate.  [F.  diraciner ,  fr.  racine,  L.  radix , 
rad  ids,  root.] 

Derange,  de-ranj',  v.  t.  [-ranged  (-ranjd'),  -ran¬ 
ging.]  To  put  out  of  place,  order,  or  rank,  throw 
into  confusion  or  disorder,  disturb  in  the  action  or 
function,  render  insane  ;  to  displace,  unsettle,  dis¬ 
concert.  [F.  d danger,  fr.  de  and  ranger,  to  range, 
fr.  rang,  row,  rank.]  —  Derange'ment,  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.;  disorder  ;  esp.  mental  disorder  ; 
insanity;  lunacy;  mania. 

Derelict,  dPr'e-likt,  n.  Forsaken  by  the  natural  own¬ 
er  or  guardian  ;  abandoned  ;  abandoning  responsi¬ 
bility  ;  unfaithful.  —  n.  (Law.)  A  thing  volunta¬ 
rily  abandoned  by  its  proper  owner;  a  tract  of  land 
lelt  dry  by  the  sea,  and  tit  for  use.  [L.  derelictus, 
p.  p.  of  derelinquere,  to  forsake  wholly,  fr.de  and 
rehnquere,  to  leave.]  —  Derelic'tion,  n.  Act  of  leav¬ 
ing  with  an  intention  not  to  reclaim  ;  state  of  being, 
etc.;  unfaithfulness.  (Law.)  The  gaining  of  land 
from  the  sea. 

Deride,  de-rld',  v.  t.  To  laugh  at  with  contempt,  turn 
to  ridicule,  mock,  taunt.  [L.  deridere,  -risum,  fr.  de 
and  ridere,  to  laugh.]  —  Derid'er,  n.  —  Derid'ingly, 
adv.  —  Deris'ion,  -rizh'un,  n.  Act  of,  o*  state  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.;  an  object  of  contempt;  laughing-stock; 
scorn  ;  mockery  ;  insult.  —  Deri'sive,  -siv,  a..  Ex¬ 
pressing,  or  characterized  by,  derision.  — Deri'sive- 
ly,  adv.  —  Deri'sory,  -so-rY,  a.  Mocking ;  derisive. 

Derive,  de-rlv',  v.  t.  [-rived  (-rivd'),  -riving.]  To 
receive,  as  from  a  source,  obtain  by  transmission  ; 
to  trace  the  origin,  descent,  or  derivation  of,  recog¬ 
nize  transmission  of,  deduce,  infer,  draw.  — v.  i.  To 
flow,  proceed,  be  deduced.  [OF.  dcriver,  fr.  L.  dc- 
rivare,  -v atum,  to  drain,  draw  off  water,  fr.  de  and 
virus,  a  stream.]  —  Deriv'er,  n.  — Deriv'able,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being,  etc.  ;  transmissible  ;  inferrible.  — 
Derivation,  n.  Act  of  procuring  an  effect  from  a 
cause,  means,  or  condition,  as  profits  from  capital, 
truth  from  testimony,  conclusions  or  opinions  from 
evidence  ;  act  of  tracing  origin,  as  in  grammar  or 
genealogy  ;  state  or  method  of  being  derived;  thing 
derived;  derivative;  deduction.  (Math.)  Operation 
of  deducing  one  function  from  another  according  to 
some  fixed  law.  (Med.)  A  drawing  of  humors  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another. —  Deriv'ative,-rYv'~ 
n-tiv,  a.  Obtained  by  derivation;  secondary.— n.  Any¬ 
thing  obtained,  or  deduced,  from  another.  ( Gram.) 
A  word  formed  from  another  word.  (Mm.)  A 
chord,  not  fundamental,  but  obtained  from  another 
by  inversion.  (Med.)  That  adapted  to  produce  a 
derivation.  (Math.)  A  function  expressing  the  re¬ 
lation  between  two  consecutive  states  of  a  varying 
function.  —  Deriv'atively,  adv. 

Derm,  derm,  n.  The  natural  covering  of  an  animal; 
skin.  [Gr ."derma,  ( tennatos .  fr.  derein,  to  skin,  flay; 
s.  rt.  tear.]  —  Derm'al,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Dermal' - 
gia,  -jY-a,  n.  (  Med.)  Neuralgia  of  the  skin.  [Gr. 
algos,  pain.]  —  Dermatol'ogy,  -o-jY,  n.  Science  of 
the  structure  of  the  skin,  and  its  diseases.  [Gr.  log¬ 
os,  discourse.] 

Dernier,  der'nY-Sr,  a.  Last;  final ;  ultimate,  [F.,  fr. 


Derrick  Crane. 


L.  de  retro,  F.  derriere,  behind,  fr.  L.  retro,  back¬ 
ward,  behind.]  —  Dernier  ressort.  Last  resort.  [F.l 

Derogate,  der'o-gat,  v.  t.  To  annul  in  part,  repeal 
partly,  restrict ;  to  detract  from,  disparage,  depreci-. 
ate.  —  v.i.  To  take  away,  detract. —  a.  Diminished 
in  value;  damaged.  [L.  derogare,  -gatum,  fr.  de  and 
rogare,  to  ask.]  —  Derogation,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  (Stock 
Exchange.)  An  alteration  or  lessening  of  a  contract 
to  sell  stocks.  —  Derog'atory,  -to-rY,  a.  Tending  to, 
etc.;  injurious.  —  Derog'atorily,  adv. 

Derrick,  der'rik,  n.  A  mast  supported  at  the  top 
by  stays  or  guys,  with  tackle  for  raising  heavy 
weights.  [Name  of  a  London 
hangman,  hence  of  a  gallows.]  — 

Derrick  crane.  A  crane,  the 
boom  or  derrick  of  which  can  be 
brought  to  different  angles  with 
the  upright. 

Derringer,  d5r'rin-jGr,  n.  A  short- 
barreled,  large-bored  pistol.  [In¬ 
ventor’s  name.] 

Dervis,  -vise,  der'vis,  Der'vish,  n. 

A  Turkish  or  Persian  monk  ;  esp., 
one  who  professes  poverty  and 
leads  an  austere  life.  [Per.  dar- 
vish,  poor.] 

Descant,  des'kant,  n.  A  variation 
of  an  air  ;  a  discourse  formed  on  its  theme,  like  va¬ 
riations  on  a  musical  air;  a  comment.  (Mus.)  The 
highest  part  in  a  score  ;  soprano  ;  a  composition  in 
parts;  art  of  composing  in  parts.  —  Descant',  v.  i. 
To  sing  a  variation  or  accompaniment;  to  comment, 
discourse  with  particularity.  [OF.  descant,  des- 
chant,  fr.  des  (L.  dis)  and  cant,  chant.  (L.  cantus), 
song,  L.  cantare,  to  sing.]  —  Descant'er,  n. 

Descend,  de-send',  v.  i.  To  pass  to  a  lower  place  ;  to 
come  or  go  down  in  any  way,  etc.  ;  to  plunge,  fall  ; 
to  make  an  attack,  as  it  from  a  vantage-ground  ;  to 
lower  one’s  self,  condescend;  to  pass  from  the  more 
general  or  important  to  the  particular  or  more  trivial ; 
to  be  derived,  proceed  by  generation  or  by  transmis¬ 
sion.  ( Astron .)  To  move  to  tlie  southward.  (Mus.) 
To  fall  in  tone,  pass  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  ton*. 
—  v.  t.  To  go  down  upon  or  along  ;  to  pass  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of.  [OF.  descendre,  I>.  de- 
scendere,  -censuni,  fr.  de  and  scandere,  to  climb.]  — 
Descend'ant,  n.  One  who  descends,  as  offspring, 
however  remotely.  [OF.,  p.  pr.  of  descend  re.]  —  De- 
scend'ent,  a.  Descending;  proceeding  from  an  an¬ 
cestor  or  source.  [L.  descendens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  de¬ 
scent!  ere.]  —  Descend'er,  n.  —  Descend'ible,  a.  Ad¬ 
mitting  descent;  capable  of  being  transmitted  by  in¬ 
heritance.—  DescendTbil'ity, Descen'sion,  -sen'- 
shun,  n.  Act  of  going  downward  ;  descent ;  degra¬ 
dation.  —  Descen'sional,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Descen'- 
sive,  -siv,  a.  Descending;  tending  downward;  hav¬ 
ing  power  to  descend.  —  Descent',  n.  Act  of,  etc. ; 
incursion  ;  sudden  attack  ;  progress  downward,  as 
in  station,  virtue,  etc.,  from  the  more  to  the  less  im¬ 
portant,  from  the  better  to  the  worse,  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  tone,  etc.  ;  derivation  as  from  an  ances¬ 
tor  ;  lineage  ;  birth  ;  extraction  ;  transmission  by 
succession  or  inheritance;  sloping  surface  ;  decliv¬ 
ity;  thing  derived;  descendants  ;  issue  ;  a  step  in  the 
process  of  derivation  ;  a  generation. 

Describe,  de-skrib',  v.  t.  [-scribed  (-skrlbd'),  -scri¬ 
bing.]  To  form  or  represent  by  lines,  real  or  imagi¬ 
nary  ;  to  sketch  in  writing,  give  an  account  of,  rep¬ 
resent,  recount,  explain,  depict  ;  to  have  or  use  the 
power  of  describing.  [L.  aescribere,  fr.  de  and  scri- 
oere,  script um,  to  write.  See  Scribe.] — Describ'er, 
Deacrib'ablo,  a.—  Description,  -skrYp'shun,  n. 
Act  of  describing ;  sketch  of  anything  in  words  ; 
class  to  which  a  representation  applies  ;  qualities 
distinguishing  such  a  class.  —  Descriptive, -tiv,  a. 
Tending  to,  or  having  the  quality  of,  etc.  ;  contain¬ 
ing  description.  —  Descriptively,  adv.  —  Descry, 
de-skri',  v.  t.  [-scried  (-skrld'),  -scrying.]  To  dis¬ 
cover  by  the  eye,  as  distant  objects,  faintly  seen, 
espy,  detect,  discern.  [Same  as  describe;  OF.  de- 
senre,  for  descrivre,  L.  aescribere.] — Descri'er,  n. 

Desecrate,  des'e-krat,  v.  t.  To  divest  of  a  sacred 
character;  to  treat  sa  crilegiously.  [L.  desecrare,  -cra- 
tum,  fr.  de  and  sacrare,  to  declare  sacred,  fr.  sacer, 
sacred.]  — Desecration,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Desert,  de-zert',  n.  A  reward.  See  under  Deserve. 

Desert,  de-zert',  v.  t.  To  part  from,  end  connection 
with.  (Mil.)  To  leave  without  permission,  forsake 
in  violation  of  duty.  —  v.  i.  To  quit  a  service  with¬ 
out  permission,  run  away.  —  Des'ert,  a.  Forsaken; 
without  life  or  cultivation;  waste;  barren;  desolate. 
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— n.  A  deserted  or  forsaken  tract  of  land;  a  wilder¬ 
ness;  solitude.  [OF.,  waste,  deserted,  also  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  L.  desertus,  p.  p.  of  desere  re,  to  abandon,  fr.  de 
and  severe,  to  bind,  join.]  —  Desert'er,  w.  One  who 
forsakes  his  duty,  post,  party,  or  friend  ;  esp.  a  sol¬ 
dier  or  seaman  who  quits  the  service  without  leave. 

—  Deser'tion,  to.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Deserve,  de-zerv',  v.  t.  [-served  (-zervd'), -serving.] 

To  earn  by  service,  merit,  be  entitled  to.  —  v.  i.  To 
be  worthy  of  recompense.  [OF.  deservir,  L.  de- 
servire ,  fr.  de  and  screire,  to  serve,  servus,  a  servant.] 

—  Deserv'er,  w. —  Desert',  to.  Thing  deserved  ;  re¬ 
ward  or  punishment  merited  ;  worth  ;  due.  [OF. 
deserte,  p.p.  of  deservir.]  —  Deserv'edly,  adv.-  .Justly. 

—  Deserv'ingly,  adv.  In  a  deserving  manner. 

Deshabille,  des-a-bil',  n.  An  undress  ;  careless  toilet. 

F.,  fr.  deshabiller,  to  undress,  fr.  des  and  habiller, 
o  dress.] 

Desiccate,  des'ik-kat  or  de-sik'kat,  v.  t.  To  exhaust 
of  moisture;  to  dry.  [L.  desiccare,  -catum,  fr.  de  and 
siccare,  to  dry,  fr.  siccus,  dry.] — v.  i.  To  become 
dry.  —  Desic'cant,  a.  Drying. — n.  (Med.)  An  ap¬ 
plication  that  dries  a  sore.  —  Desicca'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Desic'cative,  -tiv,  a.  Dry¬ 
ing;  tending  to  dry.  —  n.  An  application  tending  to 
dry  up  secretions. 

Desiderate,  Desideratum,  etc.  See  under  Desire. 

Design,  de-sin'  or  -zin',  v.  t.  [-signed  (-slnd'  or 
-zlnd'),  -signing.]  To  draw  the  preliminary  out¬ 
line  of,  sketch  for  a  model;  to  mark  out  and  exhibit, 
appoint,  designate  ;  to  form  a  plan  of,  contrive  ;  to 
intend  or  purpose.  — v.  i.  To  have  a  purpose,  in¬ 
tend. —  to.  A  preliminary  sketch;  plan  ;  preliminary 
conception  ;  scheme  ;  contrivance  ;  adaptation  of 
means  to  a  preconceived  end  ;  object  for  which  one 
plans;  aim;  intent;  decorative  figures,  as  of  a  medal, 
embroidery,  etc.  [OF.  designer,  L.  dcsignare,  -nation, 
fr.  de  and  signare,  to  mark,  signum,  a  mark,  sign.] 

—  Design'er,  n.  —  Design'edly,  -IT,  adv.  By  design; 
intentionally.  —  Design'able,  a.  Capable  of  being 
marked  out.  —  Des'ignate,  dcs'ig-nat,  v.  t.  To  mark 
out  and  make  known,  indicate,  call  by  a  distinctive 
title,  denominate,  style;  to  point  out  by  distinguish¬ 
ing  from  others;  to  set  apart  for  a  purpose  or  duty. 

—  Designation,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  indication;  selection 
and  appointment  for  a  purpose;  that  which  desig¬ 
nates;  appellation;  use  or  application ;  signification. 

—  Des'ignative,  -tiv,  a.  Serving  to  indicate.  —  Des'- 
ignator,  -ter,  n. 

Desipient,  de-sip'Y-ent,  a.  Trifling  ;  foolish  ;  sport¬ 
ive.  [L.  desipiens,  p.  pr.  of  desipere,  to  be  foolish, 
fr.  de  and  sapere,  to  be  wise.] 

Desire,  de-zlr',  v.  t.  [-sired  f-zird'),  -siring.]  To 
long  for  the  enjoyment  or  possession  of,  wish  for, 
express  a  wish  for,  entreat,  request.  — n.  Natural 
eagerness  to  obtain  any  good  ;  expressed  wish  ;  peti¬ 
tion  ;  object  of  longing  ;  inclination.  [OF.  desirer, 
L.  desiderare,  -atum,  to  long  for,  fr.  sidus,  sideris,  a 
6tar.  See  Consider.]  —  Desir'er,  n.  —  Desir'ous, 
-us,  a.  Feeling  desire;  covetous;  eager. — Desir'- 
ously,  adv.  —  Desir'ousness,  n.  —  Desir'able,  a. 
Worthy  of,  etc.  ;  fitted  to  excite  a  wish  to  possess.— 
Deair'ably,  -bit,  adv.  —  Desir 'ableness,  n.  —  Desid'- 
erate,  -sid'er-at,  v.  t.  To  be  sensible  of  the  lack  of; 
to  want,  miss,  desire.  —  Desid'erative,  -tiv,  a.  Ex¬ 
pressing  or  denoting  desire.  —  n.  An  object  of  de¬ 
sire  ;  desideratum.  (Gram.)  A  verb  formed  from 
another  by  change  of  termination,  and  expressing 
desire  of  doing  what  is  indicated  by  the  primitive 
verb.  —  Desid'era'tum,  n.  ;  pi.  -ta,  -ta.  That  of 
which  the  lack  is  felt ;  a  want  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged.  [L.,  p.  p.  of  desiderare.’] 

Desist,  dc-sist',  v.  i.  To  stand  aside,  cease  to  proceed 
or  act,  forbear.  [OF.  desister,  L.  desistere,  fr.  de 
and  sistere,  to  put,  place,  fr.  stare,  to  stand.]  —  De- 
sist'ance,  n.  Act  or  state  of  desisting. 

Desk,  desk,  n.  A  table  with  a  sloping  top;  frame  or 
case;  pulpit;  the  clerical  profession.  [Same  as  dish 
and  disk ;  AS.  disc,  L.  discus,  disk,  platter.] 

Desman,  des'man,  n. ;  pi.  -mans,  -manz.  An  amphib¬ 
ious  animal;  the  musk-rat. 

Desmine,  des'min,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  that  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  little  silken  tufts;  stilbite.  [Gr.  desmos, 
bundle,  ligament,  fr.  dein,  to  bind.]  —  Desmol'ogy, 
-jY,  n.  (Physiol.)  Science  of  the  ligaments.  [Gr. 
logos,  discourse.] 

Desolate,  des'o-lat,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  inhabitants, 
make  desert;  to  lay  waste,  ruin,  ravage. — a.  Des¬ 
titute  of  inhabitants;  laid  waste,  in  a  ruinous  con¬ 
dition;  left  alone;  without  a  companion;  afflicted. 
[L.  desolare,  -atum,  fr.  de  and  solare,  to  make  lone¬ 


ly,  fr.  solus,  alone.]  —  Des'olately,  adv.—  Des'olater, 
n.  — Desola'tion,  to.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.; 
a  desolate  place  or  country  ;  ruin  ;  havoc  ;  devasta¬ 
tion;  ravage;  destitution;  gloom. 

Despair,  de-spar',  v.  i.  [-spaired  (-spard'),  -spair- 
ING.]  To  be  without  nope;  to  give  up  all  expecta¬ 
tion,  despond.  [OF.  desperer,  L.  desperare,  fr.  de  and 
sperare,  to  hope.]  —  to.  Loss  of  hope;  that  which  is 
despaired  of.  —  Despair'er,  to.  —  Despair'ingly,  adv. 
—  Des'pera'do,  -per-a'do,  n.  A  desperate  fellow; 
one  urged  by  furious  passions;  madman.  [OSp.,  p. 
p.  of  desperar .]  —  Des'perate,  -at,  a.  Beyond  hope: 
despaired  of;  past  cure;  proceeding  from  despair; 
without  regard  to  danger  or  safety  ;  rash  ;  head¬ 
long  ;  frantic.  —  Des'perately,  adv.  —  Des'perate' 
ness,  n.  —  Despera'tion,  n.  Act  of  despairing;  state 
of  despair  or  hopelessness. 

Despatch.  See  Dispatch. 

Despise,  de-splz',  v.  t.  [-spised  (-spTzd'Y,  -spising.] 
To  look  upon  with  contempt,  have  a  low  opinion 
of,  contemn,  disdain,  slight,  undervalue.  [OF.  de- 
spiz,  p.  p.  of  despire,  L.  despicere,  fr.  de  and  specere, 
to  look.]  — Despis'er,  n.  —  Des'picable,  a.  Fit  to 
be  despised  ;  mean  ;  pitiful  ;  paltry  ;  sordid  ;  base; 
degrading.  —  Des'picableness,  to.  —  Des'picably, 
-blY,  adv.  —  Despite',  -spit',  to.  Extreme  malice; 
angry  hatred  ;  an  act  prompted  by  hatred,  —  prep. 
In  spite  of;  notwithstanding.  [OF.  despit,  L.  de- 
spectus,  contempt,  p.  p.  of  despicere.]  —  Despite'ful, 
-ful,  to.  Full  of  despite;  malignant.— Despite'fully, 
adv.  — Despite'fulness,  to. 

Despoil,  de-spoil',  v.  t.  [-spoiled  (-spoild'),  -spoil¬ 
ing.]  To  strip  or  divest,  as  of  clothing  ;  to  rob,  be¬ 
reave,  rifle.  [OF.  despoiller,  E.  despoliare,  -alum, 
fr.  de  and  spoliarc,  to  rob,  spolium,  spoil,  booty.]  — 
Despoil'er,  to.  —  Despo'lia'tion,  to.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc. 

Despond,  de-spond',  v.  i.  To  give  up,  abandon  hope, 
become  dispirited  or  depressed.  [L.  despondere,  to 
promise  away,  to  lose  courage,  fr.  de  and  spondere, 
to  promise  solemnly.]  —  Despond'ence,  -ency,  -en- 
sY,  to.  State  of  desponding;  discouragement;  de¬ 
jection.  —  Despond'ent,  a.  "Marked  by,  or  given  to, 
etc.  —  Despond'ently,  -ingly,  adv.—  Despond'er,  to. 

Despot,  des'pot,  to.  One  who  possesses  absolute  power 
over  another;  esp.  a  sovereign  invested  with  abso¬ 
lute  power;  one  who  rules  regardless  of  a  constitu¬ 
tion  or  laws;  a  tyrant.  [OF.  clespote,  LL.  despofns, 
Gr.  despotes ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  posts,  husband,  Skr.  pati, 
lord,  L.  potens,  powerful.]  —  Despot'ic,  -ical,  a. 
Having  the  character  of,  or  pert,  to,  a  despot;  ab¬ 
solute  in  power;  tyrannical;  arbitrary. — Despot'- 
ically,  adv.  —  Des'potism,  -izm,  to.  The  power, 
spirit,  or  principles  of,  etc.;  tyranny;  agovermnent 
directed  by,  etc.:  absolutism;  autocracy. 

Despumate,  des'pu-mat  or  de-spu'mat,  v.  i.  To  throw 
off  impurities,  form  scum,  foam.  [L.  despumare, 
-alum,  fr.  de  and  spumare,  to  foam,  fr.  spuma,  froth, 
scum.  ]  —  Des'puma'tion  to.  Separation  of  the  scum 
on  the  surface  of  liquor;  clarification. 

Desquamation,  des/kwa-ma'shun,  to.  (Med.)  Separa¬ 
tion  of  the  cuticle  or  epidermis  in  flakes  or  scales; 
exfoliation.  [L.  desquamure,  -atum,  to  scale  off,  fr. 
de  and  squama,  scale.] 

Dessert,  dez-zert',  to.  A  service  of  pastry,  fruits,  etc., 
after  an  entertainment.  [F.,  fr.  desservir,  to  clear 
the  table,  fr.  de  and  servir,  to  serve  at  table.]  —  Des- 
sert'-spoon,  to.  A  spoon  intermediate  in  size  be¬ 
tween  a  tea-spoon  and  table-spoon. — spoonful,  to.  ; 
pi.  -spoonfuls.  Contents  of,  etc. 

Destemper,  des-tem'per,  Distem'per,  to.  (Paint.)  A 
peculiar  sort  of  painting  with  ®paque  colors,  ground 
and  diluted  with  water,  glue,  etc.  [F.  detrempe,  fr. 
de  and  tremper,  to  dip,  soak,  for  temprer,  L.  tem¬ 
pera  re,  to  temper.] 

Destine,  des'tin,  v.  t.  [-tined  (-find),  -tining.]  To 
determine  the  future  condition  or  application  of, 
set  apart  by  design;  to  fix,  as  by  an  authoritative 
decree,  establish  irrevocably,  design,  mark  out,  de¬ 
vote,  ordain,  allot,  bind.  [OF.  destmer,  L.  destinare. 
-atum,  fr.  destina,  a  support,  proof  ;  s.  rt.  stand.]  — 
Destina'tion,  to.  Act  of  destining  or  appointing; 
that  to  which  anything  is,  etc.;  predetermined  end, 
object,  or  use;  point  aimed  at  ;  purpose  ;  lot;  fate; 
end.  —  Des'tiny,  -tY-nY,  to.  That  to  which  one  is 
destined;  fate;  doom;  thefixed  order  of  things;  the 
power  conceived  of  as  determining  the  future. — 
Des'tinist,  to.  A  believer  in  destiny;  fatalist. 

Destitute,  des'tY-tut,  a.  In  want;  devoid;  deficient; 
lacking;  needy  ;  indigent.  [L.  destitutus,  p.  p.  of 
destituere,  to  set  away,  forsake,  fr.  de  and  statuere, 
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to  set.]  —  Destitution,  n.  State  or  condition  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.;  deprivation;  poverty. 

Destroy,  de-stroi',  v.  t.  [-stroyed  (-stroid'),  -stroy- 
ino.]  To  pull  down,  break  up  the  structure  and 
organic  existence  of;  to  bring  to  naught,  put  an  end 
to,  csn.  to  the  life,  prosperity,  or  beauty  of;  to  de¬ 
molish,  ruin,  extirpate,  annihilate,  kill.  [OF.  de- 
struire,  to  destroy,  L.  destruere,  -structum,  to  pull 
down,  fr.  dr.  and  struere,  to  build.] — Destroy'er,  n. 

—  Destruc'tible.  a.  Liable  to,  or  capable  of  being, 
etc.  —  Destruc'tibil'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  —  Destruction,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  destroying  agency; 
cause  of  ruin.  —  Destruc'tionist,  n.  One  who  de¬ 
lights  in  destroying  that  which  is  vuluable.  ( Theol .) 
One  who  believes  in  the  final  destruction  of  the 
wicked.  —  Destructive, -tiv,  a.  Causing  destruc¬ 
tion;  tending  to  bring  about  ruin,  death,  or  devas¬ 
tation  ;  mortal ;  deadly  ;  ruinous  ;  mischievous.  — 
n.  One  who  destroys  ;  a  radical  reformer;  destruc- 
tionist.  —  Destructively,  adv.  —  Destructiveness, 
n.  Quality  of  destroying.  ( Pfiren .)  The  faculty 
which  impels  to,  etc.  See  Phrenology. 

Desudation,  des'u-da'shun,  n.  (Med.)  A  copious 
sweating;  profuse  or  morbid  perspiration.  [L.  des- 
udatio,  fr.  de  and  sudare,  to  sweat.] 

Desuetude,  des'we-tUd,  n.  Cessation  of  use;  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  practice,  custom,  etc.;  disuse.  [L.  desue- 
tudo,  fr.  de.  and  suescere,  to  become  accustomed.] 

Desulphurate,  de-sul'fu-rat,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  sul¬ 
phur. 

Desultory.  des'ul-to-rY,  a.  Leaping  from  one  subject 
to  another,  without  rational  connection;  without 
logical  sequence  ;  disconnected  ;  rambling  ;  discur- 
sivei^oose.  f  L.  desultorius,  fr.  desuitor ,  a  leaper,  fr. 
desilire,  desultum ,  fr.  de  and  satire,  to  leap.]  —  Dea'- 
ultorily,  -rY-lY,  adv.  —  Des'ulto'rineas,  n. 

Detach,  de-tach',  v.  t.  [-tached  (-tacht'),  -tach- 
ing.J  To  part,  separate,  disunite;  to  separate  for  a 
special  object, — used  esp.  in  military  language.  [F. 
detacher,  to  unfasten;  s.  rt.  tack.  See  Attach.]  — 
Detach'ment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  ; 
thing  detached,  esp.  a  body  of  troops  or  part  of  a 
fleet  detailed  for  special  service. 

Detail,  de-tal',  v.  t .  [-tailed  (-tald'),  -tailing.]  To 
relate  in  particulars,  particularize.  (Mil.)  To  ap¬ 
point  for  a  particular  service.  —  Detail,  de'tal  or 
ae-tal',  n.  A  minute  portion;  a  particular,  —  used 
chiefly  in  the  plural;  a  narrative  of  minute  points. 
(Mil.)  The  selection  for  a  particular  service  of  a 
person  or  company;  person  or  company  so  selected. 
[OF.,  a  small  piece,  fr.  detailler,  to  cut  into  parcels, 
fr.  c/e  and  tailler,  to  cut;  s.  rt.  tailor.] —  Detall'er,  n. 

Detain,  de  tail',  v.  t.  [-TAiNED(-tSnd'), -tainino.1  To 
keep  back  or  from,  restrain  from  proceeding,  hold 
in  custody,  arrest,  check,  delay,  hinder.  [OF.  de- 
tenir,  L.  detinere,  -tentum,  fr.  de  and  tenerc,  to  hold.] 

—  Detaln'er,  n.  One  who  detains.  (Law.)  Deten¬ 
tion  of  what  is  another’s,  even  when  the  original 
taking  was  lawful.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  writ  authoriz¬ 
ing  a  prison-keeper  to  keep  a  person  in  custody.— 
Detain'ment,  n.  Act  of  detaining.  —  Detain'der,  n. 
(Law.)  A  writ.  —  Det'inue, -Y-nu,  n.  A  person  or 
thing  detained.  [OF.]  —  Detent',  n.  (Mech.)  That 
which  locks  or  unlocks  a  movement,  as  wheelwork 
in  a  clock.  [OF.  detente .]  — Deten'tion, «.  Act  of, 
or  state  of  being,  etc.;  restraint;  delay.  [OF.] 

Detect,  de-tokt',  v.  t.  To  uncover,  find  out,  bring  to 
light,  discover,  expose.  [L.  detegere,  -tectum,  fr.  de 
and  tegere,  to  cover.]  —  Detect'er,  -or,  -Sr,  n.—  De¬ 
tection,  n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  discovery.  —  Detect'ive, 
-iv,  a.  Fitted  for,  skilled,  or  employed  in,  etc.  — n. 
A  policeman  whose  business  is  to  detect  rogues. 

Deter,  de-tSr',  v.  t.  [-tkrred  (-tSrd'),  -terring.]  To 
prevent  by  fear;  to  hinder  or  prevent  by  opposing 
motives  from  doing  that  to  which  one  is  impelled. 
[L.  deterrere,  fr.  de  and  terrere,  to  frighten,  terrify.] 

—  Deter 'ment,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  ;  that  which,  etc. — 
Deter'rent,  -t&r'rent,  a.  Tending  to,  etc. 

Deterge,  de-tSrj',  v.  t.  [-teroed  (-tSrjd'),  -terging.] 
To  cleanse,  purge  away.  (L.  detergere,  fr.  de  and 
tergere,  to  ruh  or  wipe  off .]  —  Deter'gent,  -jent,  a. 
Cleansing  ;  purging.  —  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that 
cleanses  the  vessels  or  skin  from  offending  matter. 

—  Doter'sion,  -shun,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Deter'sive, 
-siv,  a.  Having  power  to,  etc.  — Deter'sively,  adv. 

Deteriorate,  de-te'rl-o-rat.  v.  i.  To  make  worse.  — v. 
i.  To  grow  worse,  be  impaired  in  quality,  degen¬ 
erate.  [L.  deteriorare,  -atum,  fr.  deterior,  worse.]  — 
Dote'riora'tion,  n.  State  of  growing  worse,  or  of 
having  grown  worse. 

Determine,  de-t5r'min,  v.  t.  [-mined  (-mind),  -min¬ 


ing.]  To  fix  the  boundaries  of,  mark  off  and  sepa¬ 
rate,  set  bounds  to,  bring  to  an  end,  fix  the  form  or 
character  of;  to  bring  about,  as  a  cause,  an  effect;  to 
fix  the  course  of,  impel,  direct,  ascertain  definitely, 
settle  by  authoritative  sentence,  resolve  on,  bring  to 
a  conclusion  or  resolve.  (Logic.)  To  define  or  limit 
by  adding  a  differentia.  (Physical  Sc.)  To  ascer¬ 
tain  the  quantity  of.  — v.  i.  To  come  to  a  decision, 
resolve,  limit,  settle,  shape,  decide.  [OF.  deter¬ 
miner,  L.  determinate,  -atum,  fr.  de  and  terminare, 
to  bound,  terminus,  boundary.]  — Deter'miner,  n.  — 
Doter'minable,  a.  —  Deter'minant,  n.  That  which 
serves  to  determine.  (Math.)  The  sum  of  a  scries 
of  products  of  several  numbers,  formed  according  to 
specified  laws. — Detor'minate,  -nat,  a.  Having 
defined  limits;  fixed;  established;  conclusive;  posi¬ 
tive.  —  Deter'minately,  adv.  —  Deter'mina'tion,  n. 
Act  of  determining,  or  state  of  being  determined; 
tendency  to  a  certain  end;  a  judicial  decision,  or 
ending  of  controversy  ;  thing  determined  upon  ; 
resoluteness ;  decision  of  mind.  ( Chem.)  The  as¬ 
certaining  the  amount  of  any  ingredient  in  a  sub¬ 
stance.  (Logic.)  Act  of  limiting  a  concept  or  no¬ 
tion  by  giving  its  essential  constituents;  addition 
of  a  differentia  to  a  concept  or  notion,  dividing 
its  extent.  (Nat.  Hist.)  The  referring  of  minerals, 
plants,  etc.,  to  their  species.  —  Deter'minatlve,  -tiv, 
a.  Having  power  to  determine;  conclusive. 

Deterrent.  See  under  Deter. 

Detersion,  Detersive,  etc.  See  under  Deterge. 

Detest,  de-test',  v.  t.  To  hate  extremely,  abhor,  abom¬ 
inate,  loathe.  [OF.  detester,  to  loathe,  L.  detestari, 
-tatus,  to  imprecate  evil  by  calling  the  gods  to  wit¬ 
ness,  fr.  de  and  testari,  to  testify,  fr.  testis,  a  wit¬ 
ness.]  —  Detest'able,  a.  Worthy  of,  etc.;  abomin¬ 
able;  execrable;  abhorred.  —  Detest'ably,  adv. — 
Detestation,  det'es-  or  de'tes-ta'shun,  n.  Act  of, 
etc.;  hatred;  loathing.  —  Detest'er,  n. 

Dethrone,  de-thr5n',  v.  t.  [-throned  (-thrOnd'), 
-throning.]  To  remove  or  drive  from  a  throne,  de¬ 
pose.  [OF.  desthroner,  fr.  des  (L.  dis )  and  throne, 
throne,  LL.  thromis,  episcopal  seat,  Gr.  thronos,  seat.} 
—  Dethrone'ment,  n.  Deposition.  —  Dethron'er ,  n. 

Detinue.  See  under  Detain. 

Detonate,  det'o-nat,  v.  i.  (Chem.)  To  explode  with 
a  sudden  report,  —v.  t.  To  cause  to  explode.  [L. 
detonare,  -atum,  to  thunder  down  or  away,  fr.  </e  and 
tonare,  to  thunder;  s.  rt.  stun,  thunder.]  —  Detona'- 
tion,  n.  Explosion  by  inflammation  of  combustible 
bodies.  — Det'onize,  -nlz,  v.  t.  [-nized  (-nlzdh  -niz- 
ING.]  To  cause  to  explode,  burn  with  an  explosion, 
calcine  with  detonation,  —v.  t.  To  detonate. 

Detort,  de-tdrt',  v.  t.  To  turn  from  the  original  or 
plain  meaning,  pervert,  wrest.  [L.  detorquere ,  -tor- 
turn,  fr.  de  and  torquere,  to  twist.]  —  Detor'tlon, 
-sion,  -shun.  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Detour,  da-tdbr',  n.  A  turning;  circuitous  route ; 
deviation  from  the  straight  or  usual  path.  [F.,  fr. 
ddtoumer,  to  turn  aside,  fr.  di  and  toumer,  to  turn.] 

Detract,  de-trakt',  v.  t.  To  take  away,  take  credit  or 
reputation  from,  decry,  depreciate,  vilify,  Blander, 
traduce.  — v.  i.  To  remove  a  part,  take  away  repu¬ 
tation,  depreciate  worth.  [L.  detrahere,-tractum,  fr. 
de  and  trahere,  to  draw.]  —  Detrac'tion,  n.  Act  ol^ 
etc.;  calumny;  aspersion;  censure. —  Detract'or, -5  c 
Detract'ress,  n.  A  female  detractor.—  Detract  • 
ory,  -o-rY,  a.  Defamatory;  derogatory. 

Detriment,  det'rY-ment,  n.  That  widen  causes  dam. 
age;  diminution;  injury;  prejudice;  mischief;  harm. 
[OF. ;  L.  detrimentum,  loss,  lit.  a  rubbing  away,  fr. 
deterere,  -tritum,  fr.  de  and  terere,  to  rub.]  —  Detri- 
ment'al,  a.  Causing  detriment ;  pernicious.  —  De¬ 
trition,  -trish'un,  n.  A  wearing  off  or  away.  —  De- 
tri'tUB,  n.  (Oeol.)  A  mass  of  matter  worn  from 
solid  bodies  by  attrition.  [L.,  p.  p.  of  deterere.) 

Detrude,  de-trdod',  v.  t.  To  thrust  down,  push  down 
forcibly.  [L.  de  and  trudere,  to  shove.]  —  Detru'- 
8ion,  -znun,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  the  slipping  of  one  por¬ 
tion  of  a  substance  over  another. 

Detruncate,  de-trun'kat,  v.  t.  To  shorten  by  cutting, 
cut  off,  lop.  [L.  de  and  truncare,  -catum,  to  shorten, 
fr.  truncus,  maimed,  cut  6hort.]—  Detrunca'tion,  n. 

Deuce,  dQs.n.  (Gaming.)  Two;  a  card  or  die  with  2 
spots.  [F.  deux,  L.  duo.) 

Deuce,  dOs,  n.  An  evil  spirit;  demon;  the  devil.  [D., 
OF.,  and  L.  Deus,  God,  — a  Norman  oath.]  — Deu'- 
ced,  -sed,  a.  Devilish;  extravagant;  enormous. 

Deuterogamy,  du-tSr-og'a-mY,  n.  A  2d  marriage,  after 
the  death  of  the  first  husband  or  wife.  [Gr.  deuteros, 
second,  and  gamos.  marriage.]  —  Deuterog'amlst,  n. 
One  who,  etc.  —  Deuteron'omy,  -o-mY,  n.  (Bibl.) 
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The  5th  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  containing  the  2d 
giving  of  the  law  by  Moses.  [Gr.  nomos,  law.]  —  Deu- 
terop'athy,  -thY,  n.  (Med.)  A  sympathetic  affection, 
as  headache  from  an  overloaded  stomach.  [Gr. 
pathos ,  suffering,  fr.  pathein,  to  suffer.]  —  Deuter- 
os'copy,  -pY,  n.  Second  sight;  meaning  beyond  the 
literal  sense;  second  intention.  [Gr.  skopia,  a  look¬ 
ing  out.]  —  Deutox'ide,  -id,  n.  (Cliem.)  A  compound 
of  2  equivalents  of  oxvgen  with  1  of  a  base. 
Devastate,  dev'as-  or  de-vas'tat,  v.  t.  To  lay  waste, 
desolate,  demolish,  pillage.  [L.  de  and  vastare ,  -ta- 
tum,  to  lav  waste,  fr.  vastus,  waste.]  —  Devastation, 
n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  (Law.)  Waste  of 
the  goods  of  the  deceased  by  an  administrator.  - 
Develop,  de-vel'up,  v.  t.  [-oped  (-upt),  -oping.]  To 
free  from  a  cover  or  envelope,  disclose  or  make 
known,  unfold  gradually,  exhibit,  detect.  (Math.) 
To  change  the  form  of  (an  algebraic  expression)  by 
executing  indicated  operations  without  changing 
the  value.  (Photog.)  To  render  (a  picture)  visible  by 
subjecting  it  to  chemical  action.  —  v.  i.  To  go 
through  a  natural  evolution,  by  successive  changes 
to  a  more  perfect  state;  to  become  visible  gradually. 
[F.  ddvelopper,  fr.  de  and  s.  rt.  F.  enveloper,  E.  to 
wrap,  lap?]  —  Development,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  (Math.) 
Act  of  expanding  an  expression  into  another  of 
equivalent  meaning;  the  equivalent  expression  into 
which  another  has  been  developed.  —  Development 
theory.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Doctrine  that  all  existing  forms 
of  matter  and  spirit  were  developed  by  uniform 
laws  from  simpler  forms,  without  creative  act. 
Devest,  de-vest',  v.  t.  To  divest.  (Law.)  To  alienate, 
as  title  or  right,  deprive  of.  —  v.  i.  To  be  lost  or 
alienated,  ds  a  title  or  an  estate.  [Except  in  the 
legal  sense,  spelled  divest,  q.  v.] 

Deviate,  dc'vY-at,  v.  i.  To  go  out  of  one’s  way,  turn 
aside  from  a  course,  swerve,  digress,  deflect,  err. 

IL.  deviare,  -atum,  fr.  de  and  via,  a  way.]  —  Devia'- 
ion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  state  of  having  deviated;  error. 
—  De'vious,  -vY-us,  a.  Out  of  a  straight  line;  indi¬ 
rect;  going  out  of  the  right  course  of  conduct;  err¬ 
ing.— De'viously,  adv. 

Device.  /  See  under  Devise. 

Devil,  dev'l,  n.  The  evil  one,  Satan,  represented  in 
Scripture  as  the  traducer,  father  of  lies,  tempter, 
etc.;  an  evil  spirit;  false  god;  an  expletive  express¬ 
ing  emphasis.  (Manuf.)  A  revolving  cylinder  armed 
with  spikes,  for  tearing,  cutting,  or  opening  raw 
materials,  as  cotton,  wool,  rags,  etc.  A  very  wicked 
person;  a  dish,  broiled  with  much  pepper.—  v.  t.  To 
make  like  a  devil;  to  cut  up  cloth  or  rags  in,  etc.;  to 
grill  with  pepper.  [AS.  aeoful ,  deofol,  E.  diabolus, 
Gr.  diabolos,  fr.  diaballein,  to  slander,  traduce,  fr. 
dia,  across,  and  ballein,  to  throw.]  —  Printer's  devil. 
The  youngest  apprentice  in  a  printing  office,  who 
runs  errands,  sweeps,  etc.  —  To  play  the  d.  with. 
To  interfere  with,  molest,  ruin.  —  Devilish,  dev'l- 
ish,  a.  Like,  or  pert,  to,  the  devil  ;  wicked  in  the 
extreme  ;  infernal  ;  hellish  ;  satanic  ;  detestable. 
—  Dev'ilishly,  adv.  —  Dev'iltry,  -1-trY,  n.  Diabol¬ 
ism;  malicious  mischief.  —  Dev'ilkin,  n.  A  little 
devil.  —  Dev'il’s-darn'ing-nee'dle,  n.  A  dragon-fly, 
having  a  long,  cylindrical  body,  resembling  a  nee¬ 
dle.—  Dev'il-fish.  n.  A  name  of  several  sea-creatures, 
esp.  of  a  genus  of  ray  found  in  the  Atlantic,  and  of 
the  cuttle-fish.  — Di'abol'ic,  -ical,  a.  Like,  or  pert, 
to,  the  devil;  impious;  nefarious;  demoniac.  —  DP- 
abol'icallv,  adv.  —  Di'abol'icalness,  n.  —  Diablerie, 
dyi'bl-re',  Diab'lery,  dY-ab'ler-Y,  n.  Deviltry;  sor¬ 
cery;  mischief.  [F.  diablerie,  fr.  diable,  devil.] 
Devious.  See  under  Deviate. 

Devise,  de-vlz',  v.  t.  [-vised  (-vlzd'),  -vising.]  To 
form  in  the  mind  by  new  combinations  of  ideas,  ap¬ 
plications  of  principles,  or  arrangement  of  parts;  to 
strike  out  by  thought;  to  plan  for,  purpose  to  ob¬ 
tain.  (Law.)  To  give  by  will,  —  used  of  real  estate; 
to  bequeath.  —  v.  t.  To  form  a  scheme,  lay  a  plan, 
contrive. —  n.  Act  of  disposing  of  real  estate  by  will; 
a  will  or  testament,  properly  of  real  estate;  property 
given  by  will.  [OF.  deviser,  to  regulate,  bequeath, 
talk,  It.  divisare,  to  divide,  describe,  think,  L.  divi- 
dere,  -visum,  to  divide;  OF.  devise,  a  division,  proj¬ 
ect,  emblem,  It.  divisa,  division,  snare,  choice,  LL. 
divisa,  portion  of  land,  decision,  mark,  device.] — 
Devis'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  devised,  invented, 
contrived,  or  bequeathed.— Devisee,  -ze',  n.  (Law.) 
One  to  whom  a  devise  is  made  or  real  estate  be¬ 
queathed. —  Devis'er,  n.  One  who  devises;  an  in¬ 
ventor. —  Devis'or.  -Or,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  gives 
real  estate  by  will;  a  testator.  —  Device,  de-vis',  n. 
Thing  devised,  or  formed  by  design;  contrivance; 


invention  ;  a  stratagem  ;  a  heraldic  motto,  usually 
connected  with  an  emblematic  picture;  power  of  de¬ 
vising;  invention;  genius. 

Devoid,  de-void',  a.  Destitute;  not  in  possession.  [OF. 
desvoider,  to  empty  out,  fr.  des  and  void,  L.  vtc/wus.] 

Devoir,  dev-wOr',  n.  Duty;  service  owed;  due  act  of 
civility;  compliment.  [F.,  fr.  L.  debere,  to  owe.] 

Devolve,  de-volv',  v.t.  [-volved  (-volvd'),  -volving.] 
To  roll  onward  or  downward,  overthrow;  to  trans¬ 
fer  from  one  to  another,  deliver  over,  hand  down. 

—  v.  i.  To  pass  by  transmission  or  succession;  to  be 
handed  over  or  down.  [L.  de  and  volvere,  to  roll.] 

—  Devolu'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Devote,  de-vot',  v.  t.  To  appropriate  by  vow,  set 
apart  by  a  solemn  act ;  to  consign  over,  execrate, 
doom  to  evil;  to  give  up  wholly,  direct  the  attention 
of  wholly  or  chiefly;  to  attach,  addict,  dedicate,  re¬ 
sign,  doom,  consign.  [L.  de  and  vovere,  -votum,  to 
vow,  promise  solemnly.]  —  Devot'edness,  n.  State 
of  being,  etc.;  addictedness.  —  Devotee',  n.  One 
wholly  devoted,  esp.  to  religion;  one  superstitiously 
given  to  religious  ceremonies;  a  bigot. — Devot'er, 
n.  —  Devo'tion.  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  af¬ 
fection;  esp.  feelings  toward  God  appropriate  to  the 
act  of  worship;  religiousness;  piety;  act  of  devoted¬ 
ness  or  devoutness;  thing  consecrated;  an  object  of 
affection.  [OF.l —  Devo'tional,  a.  Pert,  to,  used  in, 
or  suited  to,  devotion.  —  Devout,  -vowt',  a.  Ab¬ 
sorbed  in  religious  feelings;  pious;  reverent;  ex¬ 
pressing  piety;  warmly  devoted;  earnest;  prayer¬ 
ful;  sincere.  —  Devout 'ly,  adv.  —  Devout'ness,  n. 

Devour,  de-vowr',  v.  t.  [-voured  (-vowrd'),  -vour- 
ing.]  To  eat  up  greedily,  consume  ravenously;  to 
seize  on  and  destroy  or  appropriate  greedily,  self¬ 
ishly,  or  wantonly;  to  enjoy  with  avidity,  consume, 
waste,  annihilate.  [OF.  aevorer,  L.  devorare,  fr.  de 
and  vorare,  to  consume.]  —  Devour'er,  n. 

Dew,  da,  n.  Moisture  from  the  atmosphere  condensed 
by  cool  bodies  upon  their  surfaces,  esp.  at  night. — 
v.  t.  [dewed  (dud),  dewing.]  To  wet  with  dew, 
bedew.  [AS.  deaw,  D.  dauw,  Ic.  dogg,  OIIG.  ton.) 

—  Dew'y,  -Y,  a.  Covered,  or  appearing  as  if  covered, 
with  dew;  pert,  to  or  like  dewr;  falling  gentty. — 
Dew'lness,  n.  —  Dew'-drop,  n.  A  drop  of  dew. — 
-lap,  71.  The  fold  of  skin,  etc.,  hanging  from  the 
throats  of  oxen,  which  laps  or  licks  the  dew  in 
grazing;  a  fold  of  skin,  etc.,  on  the  human  throat 
or  chin,  esp.  when  flaccid  with  age.  — point,  n. 
(Meteor.)  The  temperature  at  which  dew  begins 
to  form. — ret'ting,  n.  Process  of  softening  and  re¬ 
moving  mucilage  from  the  fibrous  and  cellular  por¬ 
tions  of  flax  and  hemp,  by  exposing  the  stalks  to 
dew,  rain,  sun,  and  air. 

Dexter,  deks'tBr,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  on,  the  right  hand; 
right,  as  opp.  to  left.  [L.;  Gr.  dexios,  dexiteros,  Skr. 
ddkshina,  on  the  right,  fr.  daksh,  to  suit,  be  strong.] 

—  Dexterity,  -tBr'Y-tY,  n.  Readiness  and  physical 
grace;  activity  of  the  mind;  quickness  and  skill  in 
managing  affairs  ;  adroitness  ;  tact;  aptitude;  fac¬ 
ulty.  —  Dex'terous,  -trous,  -trus,  a.  Ready  and  ex¬ 
pert;  skillful  in  contrivance;  quick  at  inventing  ex¬ 
pedients;  done  with  dexterity;  apt;  handy;  versed. 

—  Dex'terously,  adv.  —  Dex'terousness,  n.  —  Dex'- 
tral,  a.  Right,  as  opp.  to  left. —  Dex'trorse,  -trorsal, 
-trOr'sal,  a.  Rising  from  right  to  left,  as  a  spiral 
line  or  a  climbing  plant.  [L.  dextrorsum,  contr.  fr. 
dextrovorsum,  -versum,  toward  the  right  side,  fr. 
dexter,  right,  and  p.  p.  of  vertere,  vortere ,  to  turn.] 

—  Dex'trose,  -tr5s,  n.  Grape-sugar;  starch-sugar; 
sugar  obtained  from  starch  and  dried  fruits, —  which 
causes  a  right-hand  rotation  in  polarized  light. 

Dey,  da,  n.  The  European  title  for  the  governor  of 
Algeria,  before  its  conquest  by  the  French.  [Turk. 
d&i,  orig.  a  maternal  uncle  ;  in  Algiers,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Janizaries,  who  frequently  became 
pasha  of  that  province.] 

Dhow,  Dow,  dow,  n.  A  coasting  vessel  of  Arabia,  East 
Africa,  etc.  [Ar.] 

Diabetes,  di-a-be'tez,  n.  sing.  Sc  pi.  (Med.)  A  disease 
attended  with  a  persistent,  excessive  discharge  of 
urine.  [Gr.  diaJbainein,  to  stand  with  the  legs  apart, 
fr.  dia,  apart,  and  bainein,  to  go.]  —  Diabet'ic,  -leal, 
a.  Pert,  to,  or  afflicted  with,  etc. 

Diablerie,  Diabolic,  etc.  See  under  Devil. 

Diacaustic,  di-a-kaws'tik,  a.  Pert,  to  a  species  of 
caustic  curves  formed  by  refraction.  —  n.  (Med.) 
That  which  is  caustic  by  refraction,  as  the  sun’s 
rays  concentrated  by  a  convex  lens, —  used  as  a  cau¬ 
tery.  (Math.)  A  curve  formed  by  the  consecutive 
intersections  of  rays  of  light  refracted  through  a 
lens.  [Gr.  dia,  through,  and  kaiein,  to  bum.] 
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Diagonal. 

Diag'onally,  -It,  adv. 


Di&conal.  Diaconate.  See  under  Deacon. 

Diacoustic,  di-a-kows'tik  or  -koos'tik,  a.  Pert,  to  the 
science  of  refracted  sounds.  —  Diaccuz'tics,  n.  Sci¬ 
ence  of  the  properties  of  sound  refracted  through 
different  mediums.  [Or  dia  and  akouein,  to  hear.] 
Diacritic,  -ical,  di-a-krit'ik-al,  a.  Separating;  indica¬ 
ting  something  to  be  distinguished.  [Gr.  dia,  be¬ 
tween,  and  krtnein,  to  separate.] 

Diadem,  di'a-dem,  n.  A  fillet,  worn  as  a  badge  of 
royalty  ;  a  crown  ;  sovereignty  ;  dignity.  (Her.) 
An  arch  rising  from  the  rim  of  a  crown,  and  uniting 
with  others  over  its  center.  [OF.  diademe,  L.  and 
Gr.  diadema ,  fr.  Gr.  dia  and  dein,  to  bind.] 

Diaeresis,  Dieresis,  di-Cr'e-sis,  n.  ;  pi.  -SES,  -sez.  (  Gram.) 
The  separation  of  1  syllable  into  2  ;  a  mark  [ "  ]  over 
the  second  of  2  adjacent  vowels,  to  denote  that  they 
are  to  be  pronounced  separately,  as,  aerial.  [L. 
diaeresis,  Gr.  diairesis,  fr.  dia  and  hairein,  to  take.] 
Diagnosis,  di-ag-no'sis,  n.  (Med.)  Determination  of  a 
disease  by  distinctive  characteristics.  Scientific  de¬ 
termination  of  any  kind.  [Gr.,  fr.  dia  and  gnosis, 
inquiry,  knowledge,  fr.  gignoskein,  to  know.] — Di¬ 
agnostic,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  furnishing,  a  diagnosis  ; 
indicating  the  nature  of  a  disease.  —  n.  Symptom 
by  which  a  disease  is  distinguished  from  others. 
Diagonal,  di-ag'o-nal,  a.  (Geom.)  Joining  2  not  ad¬ 
jacent  angles  of  a  quadrilateral - 

or  multilateral  figure,  and  divid¬ 
ing  it  into  2  parts  ;  crossing  at  an 
angle  with  one  of  the  sides.  —  n. 

A  right  line  drawn  from  one  an¬ 
gle  to  another,  not  adjacent,  of  a 
figure  of  4  or  more  sides.  [Gr.  dia 
and  gonia,  corner,  angle.] 

In  a  diagonal  direction. 

Diagram,  di'a-gram,  n.  (Geom.)  A  figure  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  statement,  or  facilitate  a  demonstration.  An 
illustrative  outline  or  drawing.  [L.  and  Gr.  dia- 
fframrna,  fr.  Gr.  dia  and  graphein,  to  draw.]  —  Di'a- 
graph,  -graf,  n.  An  instrument  used  in  perspective. 
Dial,  di'al,  n.  An  instrument  showing  the  time  of 
day  from  the  shadow  of  a  style  on  a  graduated  sur¬ 
face  ;  the  graduated  face  of  a  time-piece  on  which 
the  time  is  shown  by  pointers.  ILL.  dialisx  pert,  to 
a  day,  fr.  L.  dies,  day.]  —  Di'aling,  n.  Science  of 
measuring  time  by  dials  ;  art  of  constructing  dials. 

—  DPalist,  n.  A  constructor  of,  etc.  —  DPal-plate, 
n.  The  graduated  face  of,  etc. 

Dialect,  di'a-lekt,  n.  Means  or  mode  of  expressing 
thoughts  ;  language  ;  tongue  ;  local  form  of  a  lan¬ 
guage;  idiom  ;  patois  ;  phraseology.  [F.  dialeete,  L. 
dialectos,  manner  of  speaking,  Gr.  dialektos,  speech, 
discourse,  language  of  a  district,  fr.  dia  and  legein, 
to  choose,  speak.]  —  Dialec'tic,  -tical,  a.  Pert,  to  a 
dialect  or  to  dialects  ;  logical.  —  Dialectics,  n.  sing. 
Thai  branch  of  logic  which  teaches  the  rules  of  rea¬ 
soning  ;  application  of  logical  principles  to  discur¬ 
sive  reasoning.  [G.  dialektike  (tec/uu),  (art  of)  dis¬ 
cussing  by  questioning.]  —  DFalecti'cian,  -tish'an, 
n.  One  versed  in  dialectics  ;  a  logician  ;  reasoner. 

—  Di'alogue,  -log,  n.  A  conversation  between  two 
or  more,  esp.  in  theatrical  performances;  a  composi¬ 
tion  in  which  persons  are  represented  as  conversing. 

—  Dial'ogist,  -jist,  n.  A  speaker  in,  or  writer  of  dia¬ 
logue.  —  DiaPogist'ic,  -gist'ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  in 
form  of,  dialogue.  —  Dial'ogize,  -jlz,  v.  i.  To  dis¬ 
course  in  dialogue. 

Diallage,  di'al-lej,  n.  A  dark-green  laminate  mineral, 
a  variety  of  hornblende  or  augite.  [Gr.,  change,  fr. 
the  change  of  luster  between  its  natural  joints.] 
Dialysis,  di-al't-sis,  n.  ;  pi.  -ses,  -sez.  A  diaeresis. 
(Ithet.)  Asyndeton.  (Med.)  Debility  ;  a  solution 
of  continuity  ;  separation  of  parts.  [Gr.  dia  and 
lucin,  to  loose.]  — Dialyt'ic,  -lit'ik,  a.  Unloosing. 
Diamagnetic,  di'a-mag-net'ik,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  phenomenaof.  diamagnetism. — n.  A  sub¬ 
stance  which,  in  a  field  of  magnetic  force,  takes  a 
position  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  ordinary  mag¬ 
net.  —  Di'amagnet'ically,  adv.  —  Diamag'rietism, 
-izm,  n.  Science  of  diuinagnetic  phenomena  ;  con¬ 
dition  of  magnetic  action  which  characterizes  dia- 
magnetics. 

Diameter,  di-am'e-tSr,  n.  (Geom.)  A 
through  the  center  of  a  figure  or  body, 
terminated  by  the  opposite  boundaries. 

Length  of  a. straight  line  through  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  an  object  from  side  to  side;  width; 
thickness.  (Arch.)  The  distance  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  column, 
used  as  a  unit  for  measuring  all  the  parts  Diameter, 
of  an  order.  [OF.  diametre,  L.  and  Gr.  diametros. 


right  line 


f r.  Gr.  dia  and  inetrein,  to  measure.] — Diam'etral, 
a.  Pert,  to  a  diameter.—  Diamet'ric,  -rical,  a.  Pert, 
to,  etc.  ;  directly  adverse.  —  Diamet'Tically,  adv. 
In  a  diametrical  direction  ;  directly. 

Diamond,  di'a-inund  or  di'mund,  n.  A  mineral  and 
gem  remarkable  for  hardness  ;  crystallized 
carbon  ;  a  geometrical  figure  otherwise 
called  rhombus  or  lozenge  ;  one  of  a  suit  of 
playing  cards,  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
diamond,  (l’rint.)  A  small  type,  in  size 
between  pearl  and  brilliant.  [OF.,  Gr.,and 
D.  diamant.  It.  and  Sp.  diamante,  corrup. 
of  adamant,  q.  v.] 

OS?"  This  line  is  printed  in  the  type  called  Diamond.  Uia- 
Diapason,  di-a-pa'zon,  n.  (Gr.  Mm.)  The  oc-  moni1' 
tave  or  interval  which  includes  all  the  tones.  Con¬ 
cord,  as  of  notes  an  octave  apart ;  harmony  ;  entire 
compass  of  tones  ;  scale  or  pitch  for  giving  a  stand¬ 
ard  pitch;  one  of  certain  stops  in  the  organ,  which 
extend  through  the  scale  of  the  instrument.  [L.  and 
Gr.,  contr.  of  Gr.  dia  pason  chordon  sumphonia,  con¬ 
cord  through  all  the  notes.] 

Diaper,  dKa-ptfr,  n.  Figured  linen  cloth  for  towels, 
napkins,  etc.  ;  a  towel  or  nankin  ;  infant’s  breech- 
cloth.  (Arch.)  Paneling  filled  up  with  arabesque 
gilding  and  painting,  or  with  wrought  work  in  low 
relief.  —  v.  t.  [diapered  (-perd),  -pering.]  To 
variegate  with  figures,  as  cloth  ;  to  put  a  diaper  on, 
as  a  child.  —  v.i.  To  draw  figures.  [OF.  diapre, 
diaspre,  figured  cloth,  diaspre,  jasper,  a  stone  used 
in  jewelry,  Olt.  diaspro,  L.  jasrns,  Gr.  iaspis.] 
Diaphanous,  di-af'a-nus,  a.  Transmitting  rays  of 
light,  as  glass  ;  transparent ;  clear.  [Gr.  dia  and 
phainein,  to  show,  appear.]  —  Diaphaneity,  -ne'T-tl, 
n.  Quality  of  being,  etc. 

Diaphonics,  di-a-fon'iks,  n.  Doctrine  of  refracted 
sound.  [Gr.  dia  and  phone,  sound,  tone.] 
Diaphoresis,  di'a-fo-re'sis,  n.  (Med.)  Augmentation 
ot  insensible  perspiration.  [Gr.  dia  and  pherein,  to 
carry.]  —  Diaphoret'ic,  -ical,  a.  Having  power  to, 
etc.  —  Diaphoret'ic,  n.  A  medicine  which,  etc. 
Diaphragm,  di'a-fram,  n.  A  dividing  membrane  or 
partition,  commonly  with  an  opening  through  it. 
(Anat.)  The  muscle  separating  the  cnest  from  the 
abdomen  ;  midriff.  [L.  and  Gr.  diaphragma,  fr.  Gr. 
dia  and  phragnunai,  to  inclose.] 

Diarrhea,  -rhoea,  di-ar-re'a,  n.  (Med.)  A  morbidly 
frequent  evacuation  of  the  intestines.  [L.  diarrhoea, 
Gr.  diarrhoia,  fr.  dia  and  rhein,  to  now.]  -  Diar- 
rhet'ic,  -rhoet'ic,  a.  Producing,  etc. 

Diary,  di'a-rT,  n.  A  register  of  daily  occurrences  s 

t'ournal;  blank-book  dated  for  daily  memoranda. 
L .  diarium,  tr.  dies,  day.]  —  Di'arist,  n.  One  who 
;eeps,  etc. 

Diastase,  di'as-tSs,  n.  (Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stance,  generated  during  germination  of  grain  for 
the  brewery,  which  accelerates  formation  of  sugar 
during  fermentation.  [Gr.  diastasis,  fr.  diastenai, 
to  divide,  fr.  dia  and  stenai,  to  stand.] 

Diastole,  di-as'to-le,  n.  (Med.)  A  dilatation  of  the 
heart.  (Gram.)  A  figure  by  which  a  syllable  nat¬ 
urally  short  is  made  long.  [Gr.,  fr.  dia  and  stellein, 
to  set,  place.] 

Diastyle,  di'a-stll,  n.  (Arch.)  An  edifice  in  which  3 
diameters  of  the  columns  are  allowed  for  each  inter- 
columniation.  [Gr.  dia  and  stulos,  column.] 
Diatessaron,  di-a-tes'sa-ron,  n.  (Anc.  Mm.)  Tho 
interval  of  a  fourth.  (  Theol .)  A  harmony  of  the  4 
Gospels.  [Gr.,  fr.  dia  and  tessares,  four.] 

Diathesis,  di-ath'e-sis,  n.  (Med.)  Bodily  condition, 
esp.  that  which  predisposes  to  a  particular  disease. 
[Gr.,  fr.  dia  and  tithenui,  to  place,  put.] 

Diatonic,  di-a-ton'ik,  a.  (Mus.)  Pert,  to  the  scale  of 
8  tones,  the  8th  of  which  is  the  octave  of  the  first. 
[Gr.  diatonikos,  fr.  dia  and  teinein,  to  stretch,  tonos, 
a  stretching,  tone.] — Diatonic  scale.  (Mus.)  A  scale 
consisting  of  8  sounds  with  7  intervals,  of  which  2 
are  semitones  and  5  whole  tones. 

Diatribe,  di'a-trlb,  n.  A  continued  discourse  or  dis¬ 
putation;  an  invective  harangue;  reviling;  reproach. 
[Gr.,  fr.  dia  and  trihein,  to  ruh.] 

Dibber,  dib'bgr,  Dibble,  dib'bl,  n.  A  pointed  hand 
instrument,  to  make  holes  for  planting  seeds,  etc. 
—  Dib'ble,  v.  t.  [dibbled  (-bid), -cling.]  To  plant 
with  a  dibble,  make  holes  for  planting  seeds,  etc.  — 
r.  i.  To  dip,  as  in  angling.  [Fr.  dijj,  q.  v.] 

Dice,  etc.  See  under  Die,  n. 

Dichotomize,  di-kot'o-inlz,  v.  t.  To  cut  into  2  parts, 
halve,  bisect.  (Astron.)  To  exhibit  as  a  half-disk, 
or  semicircle.  —  v.  i.  To  divide  into  2  parts  or  pairs. 
[Gr.  dicha,  in  two  (Gr.  dis,  L.  bis,  Skr.  dvis,  twice  ; 
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8.  rt.  Gr.  and  L.  duo,  Skr.  dva,  E.  two),  and  temnein, 
to  cut.]  — Dichot'omous, -mus,  a.  ( Bot .)  Regularly 
dividing  by  pairs,  from  top  to  bottom.  —  Dichot¬ 
omy,  -mt,  n.  Division  of  genera  into  2  species. 
(Astron.)  That  phase  of  the  moon  in  which  it  shows 
half  its  disk.  (Bot.)  Successive  division  and  sub¬ 
division  of  a  stem,  etc.,  into  2  parts.  ( Logic .)  Di¬ 
vision  of  a  class  into  2  sub-classes  opposed  to  each 
other  by  contradiction. 

Dichroism,  di'kro-izm,  n.  (Opt.)  Property  of  pre¬ 
senting  different  colors  by  transmitted  light,  when 
viewed  in  2  different  directions.  [Gr.  dis,  twice,  and 
chroa,  chroma,  color.]  —  Di'achro'mat'ic,  a.  Having 
or  producing  2  colors.  —  Diachro'mic,  a.  Furnish¬ 
ing  2  colors,  —  said  of  defective  vision,  in  which 
the  compound  colors  are  resolvable  into  2  elements 
only,  instead  of  3. 

Dickens,  dik'enz,  n.  The  devil,— used  as  a  vulgar 
interjection.  [Contr.  of  devilkins. ] 

Dicker,  dik'gr,  n.  The  number  of  10,  esp.  10  hides  or 
skins  ;  a  chaffering  barter  of  small  wares.  —  v.  i.  To 
negotiate  a  dicker;  to  barter.  [L.  decuria,  a  division 
containing  10,  fr.  ilecem,  ten.] 

Dickey,  Dieky,  dik'Y,  n.  A  seat  behind  a  carriage, 
for  servants,  etc.  ;  a  bosom  to  tie  over  the  front  of  a 
shirt ;  a  shirt-collar. 

Dicotyledon,  dFkot-Y-le'don,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  whose 
seeds  divide  into  2  lobes  in  germinating.  — Di'coty- 
led'onous,  -nus,  a.  Having  2  cotyledons. 

Dictate,  dik'tat,  v.  t.  To  deliver,  state,  or  utter,  for 
another  to  reduce  to  writing  ;  to  communicate  with 
authority  ;  to  deliver  to  a  subordinate,  as  a  com¬ 
mand;  to  prescribe,  enjoin,  urge.  —  v.  i.  To  deliver 
commands.—  n.  A  statement  delivered  with  author¬ 
ity  ;  authoritative  rule  or  principle  ;  order  ;  direc¬ 
tion;  impulse;  admonition.  [L.  dictare,  -tatuin,  freq. 
of  dicere,  to  say.]  —  Dictation,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  — 
Dicta'tor,  -tgr,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  one  invested  with 
absolute  authority,  esp.  in  times  of  distress.  —  Dic- 
tato'rial,  -rY-al,  a.  Pert,  or  suited  to  a  dictator;  ab¬ 
solute  ;  imperious  ;  overbearing.  —  Dictato'rially, 
adv.—  Dictatorship,  n.  Office  or  term  of  office  of, 
etc.  —  Dicta'tress,  -trix,  n.  A  female  who  dictates. 
—  Dicta'ture,  -ta'chur,  a.  Dictatorship. 

Diction,  dik'shun,  n.  ‘Choice  of  words ;  selection  of 
terms,  manner  of  expression  ;  style  ;  phraseology. 
[F.  ;  L.  dictio,  fr.  dicere,  dictum,  to  say  ;  s.  rt.  Gr. 
deiknunai,  Skr.  dig,  to  show.]  —  Dic'tum,  n.  ;  pi.  -ta, 
-ta.  An  authoritative  saying  or  assertion.  (Law.) 
A  judicial  opinion  by  judges  on  points  not  necessa¬ 
rily  in  the  case.  —  Dictionary,  -a-rY,  n.  A  book  in 
which  words  are  alphabetically  arranged  and  ex¬ 
plained;  a  lexicon  ;  vocabulary  ;  a  work  containing 
information  in  any  department  of  knowledge,  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically,  under  heads.  [F.  dictionnaire, 
NL.  dictionarium,  fr.  L.  dictio.] 

Did.  See  Do. 

Didactic,  -tical,  di-dak'tik-al,  a.  Fitted  or  inclined 
to  teach  ;  arranged  in  a  form  suitable  for  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  preceptive.  [Gr.  didaktikos,  fr.  dulaskein,  to 
teach.]  —  Didac'tically,  adv.  —  Didac'tics,  n.  Art 
or  science  of  teaching. 

Didactyl,  di-dak'til,  n.  An  animal  having  2  toes.  — 
Didac'tyl,  -tylous,  -us,  a.  Having  2  toes.  [Gr.  dis 
and  daktulos,  finger,  toe.] 

Didapper,  did'ap-gr,  n.  A  diving  bird;  the  black-chin 
grebe  ;  dab-chick.  [For  dive-dapper ;  E.  dapper, 
dopper,  diver,  Sw.  doppa,  to  dip.  See  Dip,  Dive.] 

Diddle,  did'dl,  v.  i.  To  totter,  as  a  child  in  walking. 
[Scot.,  to  shake,  jog.] 

Dido,  di'do,  n. ;  pi.  -DOS,  -doz.  A  trick;  antic;  caper. 

Didst.  Second  per.  imp.  of  do.  See  Do. 

Die,  di,  v.  i.  [died  (did),  dying.1  To  cease  to  live, 
become  dead,  expire,  become  lost  or  extinct  ;  to 
sink,  faint;  languish,  with  weakness,  discourage¬ 
ment,  love,  etc.;  become  indifferent;  to  recede  and 
grow  fainter,  become  imperceptible  ;  to  become 
vapid,  flat,  or  spiritless,  as  liquor.  [Ic.  deyja,  Sw. 
do,  Dan.  doe,  Goth,  diwan.] 

Die,  di, ».  A  small  cube,  marked  on  its  faces  with 
spots  from  1  to  6,  used  in  gaming, 
by  being  thrown  from  a  box  ; 
any  small  cubical  body.  [PI.,  in 
this  sense,  Dice  (dis);  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  senses, Dies  (dlz).]  (Arch.) 

The  cubical  part  of  the  pedestal, 
between  base  and  cornice.  The 
piece  of  metal  on  which  is  cut  a  device  to  be  stamped 
(on  a  coin,  medal,  etc.);  one  of  two  pieces  of  hard¬ 
ened  steel  forming  together  a  female  screw  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  threads  of  screws.  [OF.  det,  later  di,  pi. 


dez,  LL.  dadus,  a  die,  lit.  thing  given  forth,  fr. 
datvs,  p.  p.  of  L.  dare,  to  give.]  —  Dice,  dis,  n.  ;  pi. 
of  die.  A  game.  —  v.  i.  To  play  with  dice.— 
Di'cer,  n.  One  who,  etc.—  Die '-sinking,  n.  Pro¬ 
cess  of  engraving  dies.  — stock,  n.  An  implement 
for  holding  dies  while  cutting  threads  on  screws. 

Dieresis.  Same  as  Di.eresis. 

Dies  non,  di'ez-non.  (Law.)  A  day  on  which  court3 
are  not  held.  [L.  dies  non  juridicus.) 

Diet,  di'et,  n.  Habitual  food  ;  victuals ;  course  of 
food  selected  with  reference  to  a  particular  state  of 
health.  —  v.  t.  To  feed,  nourish,  esp.  to  cause  to 
eat  and  drink  sparingly,  or  by  rule. — v.  i.  To  eat, 
feed,  esp.  to  eat  sparingly.  [OF.  dicte,  diet,  LL. 
dicta,  a  ration,  Gr.  diaitia,  mode  of  life,  diet,  peril, 
fr.  diao  for  zao ,  I  live,  Zend  ji,  Skr.  jiv,  to  live;  s. 
rt.  quick.)  —  Di'etary,  -a-rY,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  n. 
Rule  of  diet;  allowance  of  food. —  Dietet'ic,  -ical,  a. 
Pert,  to  the  rules  of,  etc.  —  Dietet'ics,  n.  That  part 
of  medicine  or  hygiene  relating  to,  etc.  —  Diet'er, 
-a'rian,  n.  One  who  observes  rules  for,  etc. 

Diet,  di'et,  n.  A  legislative  or  administrative  assem¬ 
bly  in  some  countries  of  Europe.  [Same  as  preced¬ 
ing,  but  influenced  by  L.  dies,  a  day —  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  business,  assembly.] 

Differ,  dif'fer,  v.  i.  [-fered  (-ferd),  -feeing.]  To 
be  or  stand  apart,  disagree,  be  unlike  or  discordant; 
to  have  a  difference  or  quarrel.  —  v.t.  To  cause  to 
be  different  or  unlike.  [L.  dis,  apart,  and  ferre,  to 
bear.]  —  Difference,  -ens,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc. ;  disagreement ;  dissension  ;  cause  of  dis¬ 
sension  ;  occasion  of  quarrel;  that  by  which  one 
thing  differs  from  another ;  characteristic  quality. 
(Logic.)  Quality  or  attribute  added  to  those  of  the 
genus  to  constitute  a  species  ;  differentia.  (Math.) 
The  quantity  by  which  one  quantity  differs  from 
another. —  v.  t.  [differenced  (-enst),  -Encing.J 
To  cause  to  differ,  make  different,  distinguish.— 
Different,  a.  Distinct;  of  various  or  contrary  na¬ 
ture,  form,  or  quality;  unlike;  dissimilar.  —  Dif¬ 
ferently,  adv.  —  Differentiate,  -shY-at,  v.  t.  (Math.) 
To  obtain  the  differential,  or  differential  coefficient 
of.  (Logic.)  To  distinguish  or  describe,  by  giving 
the  differentia,  or  specific  difference  of  a  thing;  to 
define  exactly,  specialize.  —  v.  i.  To  constitute, 
mark,  or  show  a  difference;  to  discriminate. — Diff- 
fer-en'tia'tion,  -shY-a'shun,  n.  (Logic.)  Act  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  a  tiling,  by  giving  its  differentia,  or  spe¬ 
cific  difference.  (Math?)  Act  or  process  of  differen¬ 
tiating.  (Physiol.)  Production  of  a  diversity  of 
parts  by  a  process  of  evolution  or  development. 
(Metaph.)  Tendency  in  being,  organic  or  inorganic, 
to  assume  more  complex  structure  or  functions. — 
Differen'tia,  -shY-4,  n.  (Logic.)  The  distinguish¬ 
ing  part  of  the  essence  of  a  species;  specific  differ¬ 
ence.  [L.]  —  Differencial,  -shal,  a.  Creating  a  dif¬ 
ference;  discriminating;  special.  (Math.)  Pert,  to 
a  differential.  (Mech.)  Differing  in  amount  or  in 
producing  force,  — said  of  motions  or  effects;  in¬ 
tended  to  produce  difference  of  motion  or  effect, — 
said  of  machinery,  etc.  —  n.  (Math.)  An  increment, 
usually  an  indefinitely  small  one,  given  to  a  vari¬ 
able  quantity. — Differential  calculus.  One  of  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics.  See  Calculus.  — 
D.  coefficient.  Limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  increment 
of  a  function  of  a  variable  to  the  increment  of  the 
variable  itself,  when  these  increments  are  indefi¬ 
nitely  small.  —  D.  coupling.  (Mach.)  A  slip-coup¬ 
ling  to  regulate  the  velocity  of  the  connected  shaft. 
—  D.  gear.  A  combination  of  wheel-work  produ¬ 
cing  a  motion  equal  to  the  difference  between  two 
other  motions.  —  D.  motion.  A  single  combination 
producing  such  a  velocity-ratio  as  would  ordinarily 
require  a  train  of  mechanism.. —  D.  screw.  A  com¬ 
pound  screw  producing  a  motion  equal  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  motions  of  the  component  screws.  — 
D.  thermometer.  One  measuring  small  differences 
of  temperature. 

Difficulty,  dif'fY-kul-tY,  n.  State  of  being  hard  to  ac¬ 
complish,  or  to  deal  with;  a  thing  hard  to  accom¬ 
plish  ;  a  controversy ;  variance  or  disagreement  ; 
obstacle  ;  perplexity  ;  distress  ;  objection.  [OF. 
diMculte,  L.  difficxdtas,  fr.  dis  and  facilis,  easy.]  — 
Difficult,  a.  Hard  to  make,  do,  or  perform;  Deset 
with  difficulty;  not  easily  wrought  upon;  not  com¬ 
pliant;  painful;  austere;  rigid.  —  Dif'ficultly,  adv. 

Diffident,  dif'fY-dent,  a.  Wanting  confluence  in 
others,  or  in  one’s  self;  distrustful;  timid;  bashful; 
reserved.  [L.  diffidens,  p.  pr.  of  diffidere,  to  distrust, 
f r.  dis  and  fidere,  to  trust.]  —  Diffidently,  adv.  — 
Dif'fidence,  -dens,  n.  State  of  being,  etc. 


Dice. 


fim.  fame,  fiir,  pass  or  operfi,  fare ;  Cud,  eve,  term  ;  Yu,  Ice ;  odd,  tSne,  Or ; 
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Diffract,  dif-frakt',  re.  t.  To  break  or  separate  into 
parts.  \1j.  dus  and  frangcre,  fraction,  to  break.]  — 
Diffrac'tion,  re.  (Opt.)  The  deflection  and  de¬ 
composition  of  light  in  passing  by  the  edges  of 
opaque  bodies  or  through  slits,  causing  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  fringes  of  prismatic  colors. 

Diffuse,  dif-fOz',  re.  t.  [-fused  (-fQzd'),  -fusing.]  To 
pour  out  and  spread,  as  a  fluid;  to  send  out,  or  ex¬ 
tend.  in  all  directions ;  to  expand,  disseminate, 
spend,  waste,  publish,  proclaim.  [L.  dis  and  fun- 
aerc ,  fusum,  to  pour,  spread.]  —  Dinus'or,  re.  —  Dif- 
fus'edly,  adv.  In  a  diffused  manner;  dispersedlv. 
—  Diffus'edness,  n.  —  Diffu'sible,  -zl-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being,  etc.  —  Diffu'sibil'ity,  n.  —  Diffusion, 
-zhun,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  dissemina¬ 
tion  ;  spread  ;  propagation  ;  dispersion.  —  Diffuse', 
-fOs',  a.  Poured  out  ;  widely  spread  ;  not  re¬ 
strained,  esp.  as  to  style  ;  copious;  prolix;  ampli¬ 
fied.  —  Diffuse'ly,  ad>\—  Diffuse'ness,  re.  Quality 
of  being  diffuse;  esp.  in  writing,  the  use  of  many 
words  to  express  the  meaning;  lack  of  conciseness; 
verbosity.  —  Diffu'sive,  -siv,  a.  Having  the  quality 
of,  etc.;  capable  of  spreading  by  flowing;  extend¬ 
ing.  —  Diffu'sively,  adv.  — Diffu'siveness,  re. 

Dig,  dig,  re.  t.  [dug  or  (obs.)  digged  (digd),  dig¬ 
ging.]  To  turn  and  throw  up,  as  the  earth  ;  to 
loosen  or  remove  with  a  spade,  etc.;  to  delve;  to 
hollow  out,  as  a  well;  form,  as  a  ditch;  excavate.  — 
v.  i.  To  work  with  a  spade,  etc.,  do  servile  work, 
delve.  [AS.  dician ,  to  make  a  dike,  Dan.  dige,  to 
dig.  See  Dike.]  —  Dig'ger,  re.—  Dig'ging,  re.  Act 
or  place  of,  etc.  pi.  Places  where  ore,  esp.  gold,  is 
dug;  regions;  localities. 

Digamma,  di-gam'ma,  n.  A  letter  (F)  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  which  early  fell  into  disuse,  pron.,  prob., 
like  E.  ire.  [Gr.,  fr.  dis,  twice,  and  gamma ,  because 
formed  like  2  gammas,  one  above  the  other.] 

Digastric,  di-gas'trik,  a.  ( Anal .)  Having  a  double 
belly;  pert,  to  a  muscle  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  mastoid  process.  [Gr.  dis  and  g aster ,  belly.] 

Digest,  di-icst',  re.  t.  To  arrange  methodically ;  work 
over  and  classify  ;  to  prepare  in  the  stcrtnach  for 
conversion  into  blood,  turn  into  chyme,  —  said  of 
food;  to  think  over,  reflect  upon;  to  bear  with  pa¬ 
tience.  (Chem .)  To  soften  by  heat  and  moisture. 
(Med.)  To  suppurate.  —  v.  i.  To  undergo  diges¬ 
tion;  be  prepared  by  heat,  suppurate.  [L.  digerere, 
-gestum,  to  separate,  dissolve,  fr.  dis  and  gercre,  to 
bear,  wear.]  —  Di'gest,  re.  Thing  digested;  esp.  that 
which  is  worked  over,  classified,  and  arranged  ; 
compendium  ;  abridgment ;  pandect;  a  collection 
of  Roman  laws.  [L .  digestum..] —  Digest'er,  re.  One 
who  digests;  thing  that  aids  digestion;  a  closed  ves¬ 
sel,  for  dissolving  bones,  etc.,  by  exposure  to  a  high 
temperature.  —  Digost'ible,  -T-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being,  etc.  —  Digest'ibleness,  -ibil'ity,  n.  Quality 
of  being,  etc.  —  Diges'tion,  -chun,  re.  Act  of  digest¬ 
ing;  classification;  conversion  of  food  into  chyme; 
preparation  by  heat  and  moisture ;  gradual  solution ; 
production  or  pus.- —  Digest'ive,  -iv,  a.  Causing, 
used  for,  or  pert,  to  digestion. 

Dight,  dit,  re.  t.  [dight  or  digiited;  dighting.]  To 
put  in  order,  dress,  adorn.  [AS.  dililan,  MHG.  dih- 
ten,  G.  dichten,  fr.  L.  dictare,  to  dictate,  q.  v.] 

Digit,  dij'it,  n.  A  finger;  a  finger’s  breadth,  or  3-4ths 
of  an  inch.  ( Arith .)  One  of  the  ten  figures,  0, 1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  by  which  numbers  are  expressed. 
(Astron.)  A  12th  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or 
moon.  [L.  digitus,  a  finger,  an  inch.]  —  Dig'ital, 
a.  Pert,  to  the  fingers,  or 
to  digits.  —  Dig'itate, 

-tated,  a.  ( Hot .)  Having 
leaflets  arranged,  like  fin¬ 
gers,  at  the  extremity  of 
a  stem,  or  petiole.  —  Digi- 
ta'tion,  n.  A  division  into 
finger -like  processes.  — • 

Dig'itiform,  -Y-tY-fdrm.  a. 

(Hot.)  Formed  like  fin¬ 
gers.  —  D  i  g  '  i  t  i  g  r  a  d  e , 

-grad,  o.  (Zool.)  Walk¬ 
ing  on  the  toes. — n.  An 
animal  that  steps  on  its 
toes,  as  the  lion,  wolf,  etc. 

[L.  gradi,  to  step,  walk.] 


Digitate  Leaf. 


Dignify,  dig'nY-fi,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -fyino.]  To 
invest  with  dignity  or  honor,  give  distinction  to. 
[OF.  dignifier,  LL.  dignificare,  fr.  L.  dignus,  worthy, 
and  facer? ,  to  make.]  —  Dig'nity,  -tT,  n.  State  of 
being  worthy  or  honorable;  elevation  of  mind  or  of 
rank;  quality  inspiring  respect;  loftiness  and  ele¬ 


gance  ;  one  holding  high  rank.  [OF.  dignite,  L. 
dignitas,  fr.  dignus.]  —  Dig'nitary,  -ta-rY,  n.  One 
who  possesses  exalted  rank,  esp.  ecclesiastical  rank. 

Digraph,  di'graf,  re.  A  combination  of  2  written 
characters  to  express  one  sound.  [Gr.  dis,  twice, 
and  graphein ,  to  write.] 

Digress,  aY-gres',  v.  i.  [-gressed  (-grest'),  -guess¬ 
ing.]  To  turn  aside;  esp.  in  writing  or  speaking, 
to  turn  aside  from  the  main  subject  of  attention  or 
course  of  argument;  to  turn  aside  from  the  right 
path,  deviate,  expatiate,  amplify,  transgress.  [L. 
dis,  apart,  and  gradi,  gressus,  to  step.]  —  Digres'- 
sion,  -gresh'un,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  part  of  a  discourse 
deviating  from  its  main  design ;  transgression  ; 
offense.  —  Digres'sional,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting 
in,  etc.  —  Digres'sive,  -iv,  a.  Departing  from  the 
main  subject.  —  Digress 'ively,  adv. 

Dike,  (lTk,  n.  A  ditch;  channel  for  water  made  by 
digging  ;  bank  thrown  up  to  exclude  water  from 
low  lands.  ( Geol .)  A  wall-like  mass  of  mineral 
matter,  filling  up  fissures  in  the  original  strata.  —  v. 
t.  [diked  (dikt),  diking.]  To  surround,  protect, 
or  drain  by  dikes.  [AS.  die,  D.  dijk,  Ic.  aiki,  Dan. 
dige,  Sw.  dike,  dike;  Gr.  teichos,  Skr.  dehi,  mound, 
rampart;  s.  rt.  ditch,  dig,  dough.] 

Dilapidate,  dY-lap'Y-dat,  r.  t.  To  suffer  to  fall  into 
decay  or  partial  ruin  ;  to  diminish  by  waste  and 
abuse,  squander. — re.  i.  To  get  out  of  repair,  be¬ 
come  decayed,  go  to  ruin.  [L.  dilapidare,  -datum, 
to  scatter  like  stones,  fr.  dis  and  lapis,  a  stone.]  — 
Dilapidation,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.; 
ecclesiastical  waste.  —  Dilap'idator,  n.  One  who 
causes  dilapidation. 

Dilate,  dY-lat'  or  di-lat',  v.  t.  To  enlarge  or  extend 
in  ail  directions,  expand,  distend,  spread  out,  am¬ 
plify.  expatiate.  —  v.  i.  To  expand,  swell;  to  speak 
largely  and  copiously,  expatiate,  descant.  [OF. 
dilater ,  fr.  L.  dilatus,  spread  abroad,  fr.  dis  and 
latus,  p.  p.  otferre,  to  carry.]  —  Dilat'er,  n.  — Dila'- 
tion.  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  expansion. 

—  DiFata'tion,  n.  Same  as  dilation.  [OF.]  —  Dila'- 
table,  «.  —  Dila'tabil'ity,  n.  —  Dila'tive,  a.  Causing 
dilatation.  —  Dilat'or,  re.  That  which  expands;  a 
muscle  that  dilates  any  part.  —  Dil'atory,  -to-rY,  n. 
Inclined  to  put  off  what  ought  to  be  done  at  once; 
given  to,  or  marked  with  procrastination;  intended 
to  make  delay,  or  to  gain  time  and  defer  action; 
sluggish;  backward;  tardy.  —  Dil'atorily,  adv.— 
Dil'atoriness,  re. 

Dilemma,  dY-lem'mi  or  dl-lem'mA,  re.  (Logic.)  An 
argument  which  affords  an  antagonist  alternatives, 
but  is  conclusive  against  him,  whichever  alterna¬ 
tive  he  chooses.  A  perplexing  state ;  difficult  or 
doubtful  choice.  [L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  dia,  between, 
and  lambanein,  to  take.] 

Dilettant,  dil-et-tant',  -tante,  -tan'ta,  re.  „•  pi.  -tanti, 
-te.  An  admirer  of  the  fine  arts  ;  an  amateur  ;  esp. 
one  who  follows  an  art  desultorily,  without  serious 
purpose,  or  for  amusement.  [It.  dilettante,  p.  pr.  of 
delcttare,  L.  delectare,  to  delight.]  —  Dilettan'teism, 
-ta-izrn,  re.  Quality  of  being,  etc. 

Diligent,  dil'Y-jent,  a.  Interestedly  and  perseveringly 
attentive  ;  steady  in  application  to  business  ;  prose¬ 
cuted  with  care  and  constant  effort ;  assiduous ; 
sedulous  ;  industrious  ;  careful.  [L.  diligens,  p.  pr. 
of  diligere,  to  esteem  highly,  fr.  dis  and  legere,  to 
select.]  —  Dil'igently,  adv.  —  Dil'igence,  -jens,  re. 
Quality  of  being,  etc.;  assiduity;  industry. 

Diligence,  de-lc-zhaNs',  re.  A  French  stage-coach.  [F.l 

—  Dil'ly,  -1Y.  re.  A  stage-coach.  [Contr.  of  diligence.] 

Dill,  dil,  re.  A  plant  bearing  pungent  and  aromatic 

seeds.  [AS.  dile,  D.  d.ille,  Sw.  and  G.  dill.] 

Dilly-dally,  dil'lY-daFlY,  v.  i.  To  loiter  or  trifle.  [Sea 
Dally.J 

Dilute,  didut',  v.  t.  To  make  thinner  or  more  liquid 
by  admixture  with  something  ;  to  diminish,  by  mix¬ 
ing,  the  strength,  flavor,  color,  etc.,  of  ;  to  reduce, 
esp.  by  addition  of  water.  —  re.  t.  To  become  thin. 

—  <x.  Thin  ;  attenuated  ;  reduced  in  strength,  as 
spirit  or  color.  [L.  diluere,  dilutum,  fr.  dis  and  lucre, 
to  wash.]  —  Dilut'er,  re. — Dilu'tion,  re.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc. — Dil'uent, -u-ent,  «.  Diluting, 
re.  Tha^  which,  etc.;  esp.  what -weakens  the  blood, 
by  mixture  with  it.  —  Dilu'vial,  -vY-al,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  produced  by,  a  deluge,  esp.  the  deluge  in  Noah’s 
days.  —  Dilu'vian,  a.  Pert,  to  a  deluge.— Dilu'vion, 
-um,  re.  (Geol.)  A  deposit  of  superficial  loam,  sand, 
etc.,  caused  by  action  of  the  sea.  [L.  diluvium.] 

Dim,  dim,  a.  Not  bright  or  distinct;  of  obscure  luster, 
sound,  or  vision;  dull  of  apprehension;  dark;  mys¬ 
terious,  sullied,  tarnished. — re.  t.  [dimmed  (dimd). 


Bfin,  cQbe,  ly.il ;  moon,  fbbt ;  cow,  oil ;  liager  or  iok,  then,  boxboN,  ehair,  get. 
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dimming. ]  To  render  obscure,  darken,  dull  ;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  distinct  vision,  darken  the  senses  or  under¬ 
standing  of.  [AS.  dim,  Ie.  dimmr ,  Sw.  dimmig,  dim, 
Sw.  dimma,  a  fog,  a  mist;  Skr.  tamos,  gloom,  ir.  tarn, 
to  choke,  obscure.]  —  Dim'ly,  adv.  —  Dim'ness,  n.  — 
Dim'mish,  a.  Somewhat  dim. 

Dime,  dim,  n.  A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States, 
worth  10  cents  ;  the  tenth  of  a  dollar.  [F.  ;  OF. 
disme,  L.  decimus,  the  tenth,  fr.  decern ,  ten.] 

Dimension,  di-men' shun,  n.  Measurement  in  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  ;  extent ;  size  ;  application; 
importance.  ( Alg .)  A  literal  factor,  as  numbered  in 
characterizing  a  term.  [OF.;  L.  dimensio,  fr.  dis  and 
mctiri,  mensus,  to  measure.]  —  Dimen'sive,  -siv,  a. 
Marking  the  dimensions  or  limits. 

Dimeter,  dim'e-ter,  a.  Having  two  poetical  measures. 

—  n.  A  verse  of  2  measures.  [Gr.  dis  and  metron, 
measure.] 

Dimidiate,  dY-mid'Y-at,  v.  t.  To  divide  into  2  equal 
parts.  —  a.  Divided  into  two  equal  parts.  {Nat. 
Hist.)  Consisting  of  but  one  half  of  what  the  nor¬ 
mal  condition  requires,  appearing  as  if  halved  ;  hav¬ 
ing  one  h«lf  setoff  against  the  other  in  functions. 
[L.  dimidiarc,  -aturn,  ir.  dimidius,  half.]  —  Dimid'i- 
a'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Diminish,  dT-min'ish,  v.  t.  [-isiied  (-isht),  -isiiing.] 
To  make  smaller  ;  to  lessen  the  authority  or  dignity 
of.  (Mus.)  To  make  smaller  by  a  semitone.  To 
take  away,  subtract,  abate,  reduce,  impair.  —  v.  i. 
To  become  or  appear  less  or  smaller  ;  to  lessen,  [dis 
and  E.  minish,  fr.  OF.  menusier,  LL.  minutiare,  fr. 
L.  minuerc,  -natum,  to  lessen.] — Dimin'ishable,  a. 

—  Dimin'isher,  n.  —  Diminu'tion,  -nu'shun,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. ;  reduction  in  size, 
quantity,  degree,  dignity,  or  consideration.  (Law.) 
Omission,  inaccuracy,  or  defect  in  a  record.  [OF.]  — 
Dimin'utive,  -tiv,  a.  Of  small  size;  minute;  little. 

—  ii.  Something  of  small  size  or  value;  insignifi¬ 

cant  thing.  (Gram.)  A  derivative  from  a  noun,  de¬ 
noting  a  small  or  young  object  of  the  kind  denoted 
by  the  primitive.  —  Dimin'utively,  adv.  —  Dimin'- 
utiveness,  n.  —  Dimin/uen'do,  adv. '  — 

( Mus.)  In  a  gradually  diminishing - - — " 

mannei\ — a  direction,  written  on  Diminuendo, 
the  staff  or  indicated  as  in  the  margin.  [It.,  p.  pr. 
of  dimimdre,  to  diminish.] 

Dimissory.  See  under  Dismiss. 

Dimity,  dim'Y-tY,  n.  A  kind  of  stout,  white,  cotton 
cloth,  ribbed  or  figured.  [Gr.  dimitos}  dimity,  lit. 
made  with  double  thread,  fr.  dis  and  mitos,  a  thread 
of  the  woof.] 

Dimorphous,  di-mor'fus,  a.  Occurring  under  2  dis¬ 
tinct  forms.  ( Crystollog .)  Crystallizing  under  2 
forms  fundamentally  different.  [Gr.  dis  and  morphe, 
form.]  —  Dimor'phism,  -fizm,  n.  Property  of  being, 
etc. 

Dimple,  dim'pl,  n.  A  slight  natural  depression  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  csp.  on  the  cheek  or  chin  ; 
indentation  on  any  surface. —  v.  i.  [dimpled  (-pld), 
-PLING.]  To  form  dimples,  sink  into  depressions.  — 
v.  t.  To  mark  with,  etc.  [Same  as  dingle,  dim.  of  dip.) 

Din,  din,  n.  Loud,  stunning  noise  ;  racket ;  clamor.— 
v.  t.  [dinned  (dind),  -ning.]  To  strike  with  con¬ 
tinued  or  confused  sound;  to  stun  with  noise.  [AS. 
dyn,  Ic.  dynr,  din  ;  AS.  dynnan,  to  make  a  loud 
sound,  Ic.  dynja.  to  pour,  rattle  down  like  hail,  Skr. 
dhuni,  roaring,  dhvan,  to  roar,  buzz.] 

Dine,  din,  v.  i.  [dined  (dind),  dining.]  To  partake 
of  the  noon  meal,  or  principal  meal  of  the  day  ;  to 
take  dinner.  — v.  t.  To  give  a  dinner  to  or  at.  _[F. 
diner ,  OF.  disner,  LL.  disnare.')  —  Din'ner,  n.  The 
principal  meal,  entertainment;  feast.  [F.  diner.) 

Ding,  ding,  v.  i.  [dinged  (dingd),  dinging.]  To  talk 
with  vehemence,  importunity,  or  reiteration  ;  to 
bluster  ;  to  sound,  as  a  bell,  ring,  tinkle.  —  n.  A 
thump  or  stroke,  esp.  of  a  bell.  [Onomat.;  Ic.  deng- 
ja,  to  hammer,  Dan.  dsenge,  Sw.  donga,  to  bang.]  — 
Ding'-dong,  n.  The  sound  of  bells;  a  repeated  and 
monotonous  sound. 

Dinghy,  Dingey,  din'gY,  n.  A  boat  of  the  East  Indies; 
a  ship’s  smallest  boat.  [Bengalee.] 

Dingle,  din'gl,  n.  A  narrow  dale  or  valley  between 
bills.  [See  Dimple  and  Dip.] 

Dingo,  din'go,  n.  The  Australian  native  dog. 

Dingy,  din'jY,  a.  [-gier,  -giest.]  Soiled;  sullied;  of 
dark  color;  dun.  [Fr.  dung.)  —  Din'giness,  n. 

Dinner.  See  under  Dine. 

Dinosaur,  di'no-sawr,  -saurian,  -saw'rY-an,  n.  (Pa- 
leon.)  An  extinct  reptile,  of  gigantic  size,  having 
characteristics  of  mammals  and  of  birds.  [Gr.  dei- 
nos,  terrible,  and  saura,  lizard.] 


Dint,  dint,  v.  t.  To  make  a  small  cavity  on,  by  a  blow 
or  pressure.  [AS.  dynt,  Sw.  dial,  dunt,  a  blow  ;  Ic. 
dyntr,  a  dint ,_dynta,  to  dint.] 

Diocese,  di'o-ses,  n.  The  district  in  which  a  bishop 
exercises  ecclesiastical  authority.  [OF.;  L.  dioecesis, 
Gr.  dioikesis,  lit.  housekeeping,  administration,  prov¬ 
ince,  fr.  Gr.  dia  and  oikein,  to  manage  a  household, 
fr.  oikos,  house.]  —  Diocesan,  di-os'e-san  or  di'o-se'- 
san,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  n.  A  bishop.  * 

Dioptric,  -trical,  di-op'trik-al,  a.  Assisting  vision  by 
means  of  the  refraction  of  light;  using  refraction  in¬ 
stead  of  reflection,  as  a  lighthouse  with  lenses  in¬ 
stead  of  reflectors;  pert,  to  dioptrics.  [Gr.  dioptra, 
an  optical  instrument  for  taking  heights,  fr.  dia  and 
optein,  to  see.l  —  Diop'trics,  n.  Science  of  the  re¬ 
fraction  of  light  in  passing  through  different  media, 
esp.  through  different  lenses. 

Diorama,  di'o-ra'mA  or  -ra'mft,  n.  View  of  a  paint¬ 
ing.  illuminated  and  seen  through  an  opening  ; 
building  for  such  an  exhibition.  [Gr.  dia  and  ho- 
rama,  a  sight,  thing  seen,  fr.  horan,  to  see.]  —  Dio- 
ram'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Dip,  dip,  v.  t.  [dipped  (dipt)  or  dipt,  dipping.]  To 
immerse  in  a  fluid  and  withdraw  again;  to  plunge, 
as  into  difficulty,  engage  ;  to  take  out  by  immersing 
and  removing  again  some  receptacle,  as  a  ladle,  pail, 
etc.  —  v.  i.  To  immerse  one’s  self  ;  to  remove  some¬ 
thing,  by  immersing  and  withdrawing  a  receptacle; 
to  thrust  in  and  partake  ;  to  enter  slightly  or  curso¬ 
rily;  to  incline  downward. —  n.  Action  of  dipping, 
or  of  plunging  for  a  moment  into  a  liquid  ;  inclina¬ 
tion  downward  ;  slope  ;  pitch  ;  sauce  to  be  dipped 
out  with  a  spoon  ;  a  dipped  candle.  [AS.  dippan, 
dyppan,  D.  dyppe;  s.  rt.  deep,  dive.)  —  Dip  of  the 
horizon.  (Astron.)  Apparent  angular  depression  of 
the  visible  horizon  below  the  true  or  natural  hori¬ 
zon.  —  Dip  of  the  needle ,  or  magnetic  dip.  Angle 
formed  by  the  line  of  magnetic  force,  with  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line.  — Dipped  candle.  One  made  by  repeat¬ 
edly  dipping  a  wick  in  melted  tallow.  —  Dip'per,  n. 
One  who,  or  that  which,  etc. ;  a  vessel  for  dipping 
liquids.  (Ornith.)  A  small  diving  bird,  resembling 
the  blackbird;  the  dabchick,  a  N.  Amer.  grebe;  also, 
the  spirit-duck,  of  N.  Amer.  (Astron.)  The  7  prin¬ 
cipal  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  — 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  dipper. —  Dip'ping-nee'dlo, 
n.  A  magnetic  needle,  suspended  to  move  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  plane  and  indicate  on  a  graduated  circle  the 
magnetic  dip. 

Dipetalous,  di-pct'al-us,  a.  (Jiot.)  Having  2  flower- 
leaves  or  petals.  [Gr.  dis  and petalon ,  leaf.] 

Diphtheria,  dif-  or  uip-the'rY-ii,  n.  (Med.)  A  virulent 
zymotic  disease,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane, 
esp.  of  the  throat  and  air  passages,  becomes  coated 
with  a  false  membrane.  [Gr.  diphtfiera,  leather  (the 
membrane).]  —  Diphtheric,  -ther'ik,  -therit'ic,  a. 
Pert,  to,  etc. 

Diphthong,  dif'-  or  dip'thong,  n.  (Orthoejiy.)  A 
union  of  2  vowel  sounds  pronounced  in  one  sylla¬ 
ble,  as,  ou  in  out,  —  called  a  proper  diphthong  ;  union 
of  two  vowels  in  the  same  syllable,  only  one  of  them 
being  sounded,  as,  ai  in  ram,  —  called  an  improper 
diphthong.  [OF.  diphthongue,  Gr.  diphthonggos,  with 
2  sounds,  fr.  dis  and  phthonggos,  sound.]  —  Diph¬ 
thongal,  -thon'gal,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  etc. 

Diphyllous,  dif7il-us  or  di-fil'us,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  2 
leaves,  as  a  calyx,  etc.  [Gr.  dis  and  phullon,  leaf.] 

Diploe,  dip'lo-e,  n.  (Anat.)  The  network  of  bone 
tissue  between  the  plates  of  the  skull.  (Bot.)  The 
cellular  substance  of  a  leaf.  [Gr.,  fr.  diploos,  dou¬ 
ble.] 

Diploma,  dY-plo'ma,  n. ;  pi.  -mas,  -mAz.  Orig.  a  state 
letter  of  recommendation,  —  consisting  of  2  leaves  ; 
a  writing  conferring  some  authority,  privilege,  hon¬ 
or,  etc. ;  esp.  a  record  of  a  literary  degree.  [ 

Gr.,  lit.  thing  folded  double,  fr.  Gr.  dis  anc 
fold.]  —  Diplo'macy,  -sY,  -matism,  -tizm,  n. 
conducting  negotiations  between  nations, 
securing  treaties;  dexterity  in  securing  advantages. 
—  Dip'lomat,  -mate,  -mat,  -mat'ic,  Diplo'matist,  n. 
One  employed  or  skilled  in,  etc.  —  Diplomatic, 
-ical,  a.  —  Diplomatically,  adv.  —  Diplomatics,  n. 
Science  of  diplomas,  or  art  of  reading  ancient  writ¬ 
ings,  public  documents,  etc.;  paleography. 

Dipper,  Dipping-needle.  See  under  Dip. 

Dipsomania,  dip-so-ma'nY-A,  n.  Inordinate  desire  for 
alcoholic  liquors;  cenomania.  [Gr.  dipsa,  thirst,  and 
mania,  mama.]—  Dipsoma'niac,  n.  One  who  has,  etc. 

Dipteral,  dip't5r-al,  a.  (Entom.)  Having  2  wings 
only.  (Anc.  Arch.)  Having  a  double  row  of  columns 
on  each  flank,  as  well  as  in  front  and  rear.  [Gr.  dia 
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and  pteron,  wing.]  —  Dip'- 
terous,  -us,  a.  Having  2 
wings,  as  among  insects,  or 
wing-like  processes,  as  in 
plants. 

Diptote,  diptdt,  n.  ( Gr .  & 

L.  Gram.)  A  noun  which 
has  only  two  cases.  1  Gr.  dis 
and  ptotos.  falling,  fr.  pip- 
teitt,  to  fall.] 

Diptych,  diptik,  n.  An  an¬ 
cient  tablet,  having  2  fold¬ 
ing  leaves  ;  a  catalogue  of 
bishops  and  saints.  [Gr.  dis 
and  ptussein,  to  fold.] 

Dire,  air,  a.  Evil  in  a  great 
rible;  terrible.  [L.  dirus ,  Gr.  deinos,  terrible,  Skr. 
di,  to  fly.]  —  Dire'ness,  n.  —  Dire'ful,  -ful,  a.  Same 
as  Dire.  — Dire'fully,  adv. 

Direct,  dY-rekt',  a.  Straight ;  not  crooked,  oblique, 
or  circuitous  ;  straightforward  ;  not  swerving  from 
truth  and  openness;  sincere;  immediate;  unam¬ 
biguous;  absolute;  in  the  line  of  descent;  not  collat¬ 
eral.  (Astron.)  In  the  direction  of  the  general  plane¬ 
tary  motion,  or  from  west  to  east.  —  v.  t.  To  give  di¬ 
rection  or  bearing  to;  to  determine  the  course  of;  to 
point  out  the  proper  course  to,  put  upon  the  right 
track;  to  instruct  as  a  superior;  to  put  a  direction  or 
address  upon,  superscribe. —  v.  i.  To  give  direction, 
act  ns  guide.  —  n.  (J fits.)  A  character  [  W]  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  staff  on  the  line  or  space  of  the  first 
note  of  the  next  staff,  to  apprise  the  performer  of 
its  situation.  [L.  dirigere,  -rectum,  to  straighten, 
direct,  fr.  dis,  apart,  and  regcre,  to  rule,  control.]  — 
Direct  chord .  ( Mas .)  One  in  which  the  fundamental 
tone  is  the  lowest.  —  D.  fire.  (Mil.)  One  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  troops  or  to  the 
parapet  aimed  at.  —  D.  ta.c.  A  tax  assessed  directly 
on  possessions,  disting,  fr.  taxes  on  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption,  or  customs.  —  Directty,  adv.  In  a  di¬ 
rect,  immediate,  express,  or  absolute  manner 
straightway  ;  immediately.  — Direct'ness,  n. — Di¬ 
rector,  n.  —  Direction,  n.  Act  of  directing,  or  of 
aiming,  regulating,  guiding,  or  ordering;  authorita¬ 
tive  instruction;  address  of  a  person  written  upon  a 
thing  sent;  superscription;  course  upon  which  any¬ 
thing  is  moving  or  aimed  to  move  ;  line  or  point  of 
tendency;  body  of  persons  charged  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  matter  ;  administration  ;  management  ; 
government.  —  Directive,  -iv,  a.  Having  power,  or 
tending,  to  direct.  — Direct'or,  -Sr.  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  etc.  ;  esp.  one  of  a  body  of  persons  ap¬ 
pointed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  company  ;  part 
of  a  machine  which  directs  its  motion  or  action.  — 
Direct'orate,  -r5t,  n.  A  body  of  directors,  or  the 
office  of  director.  —  Directorial,  -rY-al,  a.  Having 
the  quality  of,  or  pert,  to  a  director  or  directory.— 
Directorship,  n.  Office  of,  etc.  —  Directory,”  -rY, 
a.  Containing  directions  ;  directorial.  —  n.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  directions,  rules,  or  ordinances  ;  esp.  a 
book  of  directions  for  the  conduct  of  worship  ;  a 
book  containing  the  names  and  residences  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  any  place  ;  a  body  of  directors  ;  esp. 
a  committee  which  held  executive  power  in  France 
under  the  first  republic. —  Directress,  n.  A  woman 
who,  etc. — Directrix,  n.  A  directress.  ( Geom .)  A 
line  along  which  a  point  in  another  line  moves,  and 
which  governs  its  motion  and  determines  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  curve  generated  by  it,  or  along  which 
the  generatrix  moves  in  generating  a  warped  or  sin¬ 
gle  curved  surface;  a  straight  line  so  situated  with 
respect  to  a  conic  section  that  the  distance  of  any 

Soint  of  the  curve  from  it  has  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
istance  of  that  point  from  the  focus.  —  Dir'igent, 
-T-jent,  a.  Directing.  —  n.  (Geom.)  A  directrix. 
Dlreption,  dY-rep'shun,  n.  Act  of  plundering  or  de¬ 
spoiling.  [L.  direptio,  fr.  diripere,  -rep turn,  to  tear 
asunder,  plunder,  fr.  dis  and  rapere,  to  seize.] 
Dirge,  dCrj,  «.  A  piece  of  mournful  music,  to  accom¬ 
pany  funeral  rites.  [Contr.  from  the  first  word  of  a 
hymn  beginning  “  Dirig e  gressus  meos formerly 
sung  at  funerals.] 

Dirigent.  See  under  Direct. 

Dirk,  derk,  n.  A  kind  of  dagger  or  poniard. — v.t.  To 
stab  with,  etc.  fir.  duirc.\ 

Dirt,  d6rt,  n.  Any  filthy  substance,  as  excrement, 
earth,  mud,  dust,  etc.—  v.  t.  To  make  foul  or  filthy; 
to  soil,  dirty.  [Ic.  drit,  OD.  driet,  dirt;  Ic.  drita,  D. 
drijtcn,  to  void  excrement.]  —  Dirty,  -Y,  a.  [dirt¬ 
ier,  dirtiest.]  Defiled  with  dirt;  nasty;  filthy;  foul; 
serving  to  defile;  sordid;  base;  groveling. —  v.t.  [dir¬ 


tied  (-ti(l),  dirtying.]  To  make  filthy,  soil;  to  tar¬ 
nish,  scandalize.  —  Dirtily,  adv.  —  Dirtiness,  «.  — 
Dirt'-eat'ing,  «.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  nutritive 
functions  among  negroes,  in  which  there  is  an  irre¬ 
sistible  desire  to  eat  dirt;  use  of  clay  for  food,  among 
poor  whites  of  the  South  and  certain  savage  tribes. 
Act  of  eating  one’s  words,  or  of  enduring  insult. 

Diruption,  dY-rup'shun,  n.  A  bursting  or  rending 
asunder.  [L.  dis  and  rumpere,  t~uptum,  to  break.] 

Disable,  dis-a'bl,  v.  t.  [-abled  (-a' bid),  -a blind.]  To 
render  unable  or  incapable,  make  unfit  for  service, 
disqualify,  incapacitate.  (Law.)  To  deprive  of  legal 
right  or  qualification,  [dis  priv.  (L.  a  is,  orig.  dr  is, 
fr.  duo,  two,  hence,  in  two,  apart,  away;  s.  rt.  his) 
and  able,  q.  v.]  —  Disability,  -Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being 
disabled;  want  of  competent  physical  or  intellectual 
power,  opportunity,  etc.,  or  of  legal  qualification. 

Disabuse,  dis-a-buz',  v.  t.  [-bused  (-btizd''').  -busing.] 
To  free  from  mistake,  undeceive,  set  right. 

Disadvantage,  dis-ad-vantej,  n.  Deprivation  of  ad¬ 
vantage;  unfavorable  or  prejudicial  quality,  condi¬ 
tion,  circumstance,  etc.;  prejudice  to  interest,  fame, 
credit,  profit,  etc.;  loss;  damage.  —  Disad'vanta'- 
geous,  -ta'jus,  a.  Attended  with,  etc.  ;  inconven¬ 
ient;  detrimental.  —  Disad/vanta'geously,  adv.  — 
Disad'vanta'geousness,  n. 

Disaffect,  dis-af-fekt',  v.  t.  To  alienate  the  affection 
of,  fill  with  discontent  and  unfriendliness;  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  functions  of,  disorder.  —  Disaffection,  n. 
State  of  being,  etc.;  disgust;  ill-will;  disloyalty;  hos¬ 
tility. 

Disaffirm,  dis-af-fCrm',  v.  t.  To  affirm  the  contrary 
of,  contradict,  deny.  (Law.)  To  refuse  to  confirm; 
to  annul,  as  a  judicial  decision.  —  Disaffirm'ance,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.  (Law.)  Overthrow  or  annulment  bv 
the  decision  of  a  superior  tribunal.  —  DisaFfirma'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  refutation. 

Disagree,  dis-a-gre',  v.  i.  [-greed  (-gred'),  -gree- 
ing.]  To  fail  to  accord  or  agree;  to  lack  harmony, 
be  at  variance ;  to  differ  in  opinion,  be  unsuited, 
have  unfitness.  —  Disagree'able,  -a-bl,  a.  Not  agree¬ 
able,  conformable,  or  congruous;  exciting  repug¬ 
nance;  offensive;  displeasing.  —  Disagree'ableness, 
n.  —  Disagree'ably,  adv.  —  Disagree 'ment,  «.  Act 
of, or  state  of  being,  etc.;  difference  of  opinion;  un¬ 
suitableness;  a  falling  out  or  controversy;  discrep¬ 
ancy;  variance;  jar;  wrangle;  discord. 

Disallow,  dis-al-low',  v.  t.  [-lowed  (-lowd'),  -low¬ 
ing.]  To  refuse  to  allow,  permit,  authorize,  or  sanc¬ 
tion  ;  to  disown  and  reject,  disapprove,  prohibit, 
condemn.  —  v.  i.  To  refuse  permission,  etc.  —  Dis  al¬ 
lowable,  a.  —  Disallow'ance,  -ans,  n.  Act  of,  etc.; 
prohibition;  rejection. 

Disannul,  dis-an-nul',  v.  t.  To  annul,  render  void, 
nullify.  [V lis  intens.,  not  priv.,  and  annul.) 

Disappear,  dis-ap-per',  v.i.  [-reared  (-perd'), -pear¬ 
ing.]  To  vanish  from  sight,  become  invisible,  cease 
to  appear  or  to  be  perceived;  to  cease  to  be  or  exist, 
become  merged  in  something  else.—  Disappear 'anc 
-ans,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Disappoint,  dis-ap-point'.  v.  t.  To  defeat  of  expecta¬ 
tion  or  hope,  hinder  of  result,  tantalize,  balk,  de¬ 
feat.—  Disappointment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being, 
etc.;  that  which,  etc.;  miscarriage;  frustration. 

Disapprove,  dis-ap-proov',  v.  t.  f-rRovED  C-proovd'), 
-proving.]  To  pass  unfavorable  judgment  upon; 
to  regard  as  wrong  or  inexpedient;  to  censure;  to  re¬ 
fuse  official  approbation,  decline  to  sanction,  disal¬ 
low.— Disapprovingly,  adv.  —  Disapprov^al,  Dis¬ 
approbation,  -pro-ba'shun,  n.  Act  of  disapproving. 
—  Disapprobatory.  -to-rY,  a.  Containing  disappro¬ 
bation;  tending  to  disapprove. 

Disarm,  diz-  or  dis-arm',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  arms  or 
of  means  of  attack  or  defense;  to  deprive  of  means 
or  disposition  to  harm.  —  Disarmament,  n.  Act  of, 
etc.  —  Disarm'er,  n. 

Disarrange,  dis-ar-ranj',  v.  t.  To  unsettle  or  disturb 
the  order  or  due  arrangement  of.  —  Disarrange'- 
ment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  confusion. 

Disarray,  dis-ar-ra',  v.  t.  To  throw  into  disorder, 
break  the  array  of;  to  undress,  unrobe.  —  n.  Want 
of  array  or  regular  order;  disorder;  confusion;  state 
of  being  imperfectly  attired;  undress;  dishabille. 

Disaster,  diz-aster,  n.  Orig.  a  baleful  aspect  of  a 
planet  or  star.  An  unfortunate  event;  esp.  a  sudden 
misfortune;  calamity;  mischance;  grief.  [OF.  des- 
astre,  fr.  des  (L.  dis)  and  astre  (L.  aslrum,  Gr.  aster), 
a  star,  planet,  also  destiny,  fate.]  —  Disastrous, 
-trus,  a.  Attended  with,  etc.  —  Disastrously,  adv. 

Disavow,  dis-a-vow',  v.  t.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge, 
deny  responsibility  for,  approbation  of,  etc.;  to  ais- 
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prove,  disown,  disallow.  —  Disavow'al,  n.  Act  of, 
etc.;  disclaimer.  —  Disavow'er,  n. 

Disband,  dis-band',  v.  t.  To  loose  the  bands  or  banded 
existence  of ;  to  disperse;  esp.  to  break  up  the  mili¬ 
tary  organization  of.  — v.  i.  To  become  separated  or 
scattered;  csp.  to  quit  military  service  by  breaking 
up  organization.  —  Disband'nient,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Disbar,  dis-bar',  v.  t.  To  expel  ( barristers)  from  the  bar. 

Disbark,  dis-bark',  v.  t.  To  put  on  shore,  disembark. 

Disbelieve,  drs-be-lev',  v.  t.  Not  to  believe;  to  hold 
not  to  be  true  or  actual;  to  refuse  credit  to.  —  Disbe- 
liev'er,  n. —  Disbelief,  -let',  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  refusal 
of  credence;  unbelief;  system  of  error. 

Disburden,  dis-bCr'dn,  v.  t.  To  rid  of  a  burden,  lay 
off  as  oppressive,  become  relieved  of,  unload,  disen¬ 
cumber,  free. —  v.  i.  To  ease  the  mind. 

Disburse,  dis-bers',  v.  t.  [-bursed  (-berst'),  -bursino.1 
To  pay  out,  expend.  [OF.  desbourscr,  fr.  des  and 
bourse,  purse.  Sec  Burse.]  —  Disbursement,  «.  Act 
of,  etc.;  what  is  paid  out.  —  Disburs'er,  n.  One  who 
disburses  money. 

Diaburthen,  dis-ber'thn,  v.  t.  To  disburden. 

Disc.  Sec  Disk. 

Discard,  dis-kard',  v.  t.  To  throw  out  of  the  hand  as 
useless,  —  said  of  cards;  to  cast  off  or  dismiss;  put  or 
thrust  away,  discharge,  cashier,  reject. 

Discern,  diz-zern',  v.t.  [-ceuned  (-zemd'),  -cern- 
i no. J  To  behold  as  separate,  note  the  distinctive 
character  of,  make  out  and  distinguish  by  the  eye, 
recognize,  perceive  with  the  mind,  apnrellend,  pen¬ 
etrate,  discriminate,  descry.  —  v.  i.  To  see  the  dif¬ 
ference,  make  distinction.  [OF.  diacemer,  L.  dis- 
cemcre,  fr.  din  and  cernere,  Gr.  krinein ,  to  separate; 
i.  rt.  discreet.]  —  Discern'er,  n.—  Discern'ible,  -Y-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  discerned;  perceptible;  visible; 
evident;  manifest.— Discern'ibleness,  n.—  Discern'’- 
ibly,  adv.  —  Discern'ment,  n.  Act  of  discerning; 
faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  distinguishes  one 
thing  from  another;  judgment;  discrimination;  pen¬ 
etration;  sagacity. 

Discharge,  dis-charj',  v.  t.  To  relieve  of  a  charge, 
load,  or  burden,  unload;  to  let  go  the  charge  of,  ns  a 
gun;  to  relieve  from  a  state  of  tension,  as  a  Leyden 
jar;  to  relieve  of  something  weighing  upon  one,  as  a 
debt,  claim,  accusation,  etc.;  to  relieve  of  an  office  or 
employment,  take  out  or  remove,  as  a  charge,  bur¬ 
den,  contents,  etc.;  to  let  fly,  ns  a  missile,  shoot;  to 
relieve  one’s  self  of,  by  fulfilling  conditions,  per¬ 
forming  duty,  etc.;  to  perform  or  execute,  as  an  of¬ 
fice,  or  part;  to  give  forth,  emit  or  send  out,  give 
vent  to,  utter.  — 1>.  i.  To  throw  off  or  deliver  a  load, 
charge,  or  burden. — n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.; 
thing  discharged.  —  Dischar'ger,  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  etc.;  esp.  in  electricity,  an  instrument 
for  discharging  a  Leyden  jar  or  electrical  battery. 

Disciple,  dis-si'pl,  n.  One  who  receives  instruction 
from,  or  accepts  the  doctrines  of,  another;  pupil; 
follower;  adherent;  supporter.  [OF.;  L.  discipvius, 
fr.  discere,  to  learn,  ix.docere,  to  teach.  1  —  Disci'- 
ploship,  n.  State  of  being  a  disciple.  —  Dls'cipline, 
-sY-plin,  n.  The  treatment  suited  to  a  disciple  or 
learner;  development  of  the  faculties  by  instruction 
and  exercise;  training  to  act  in  accordance  with 
rules;  subjection  to  rule;  punishment  byway  of  cor¬ 
rection  and  training.  (Eccl.)  Reformatory  or  penal 
action  toward  a  church  member.  Subject-matter  of 
instruction.  —  v.  t.  [-plinf.d  (-plind),  -plinino.] 
To  educate,  develop  by  instruction  and  exercise; 
to  accustom  to  regular  action,  bring  under  control, 
drill;  to  improve  by  corrective  methods;  to  inflict 
ecclesiastical  censures  and  penalties  upon.  [OF.;  L. 
discipline!.)  —  Dis'cipliner, Dis'ciplinable,  -a-bl, 
a.  Capable  of  being,  liable  or  deserving  to  be,  etc. 
—  Dis'ciplinableness,  n.  —  Disciplinary,  -a-rT,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  intended  for,  etc.—  Dis'ciplina'rian,  -rY- 
an,  «.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  n.  One  who,  etc.;  csp.  one 
who  enforces  rigid  discipline.  —  Dis'ciplinant,  n. 
(Eccl.)  One  of  a  religious  order  who  practice  scourg¬ 
ing  themselves,  or  impose  other  rigid  discipline. 

Disclaim,  dis-klam',  v.  t.  To  reject  all  claim  to;  to 
deny  ownership  of,  or  responsibility  for;  to  refuse 
to  acknowledge,  disown,  disavow,  renounce,  reject. 
(Laic.)  To  decline  accepting,  as  an  estate,  interest, 
or  office.  —  Disclaimer,  n.  One  who,  etc.  (Law.) 
A  denial,  disavowal,  or  renunciation,  as  of  a  title, 
claim,  interest,  estate,  or  trust.  A  public  disavowal, 
as  of  pretensions,  opinions,  etc. 

Disclose,  dis-kloz',  v.  t.  To  unclose,  open;  to  remove 
a  cover  or  envelope  from;  to  bring  to  light;  to  make 
known,  as  that  wnich  has  been  kept  secret,  divulge, 
tell,  utter.  —  v.i.  To  burst  open,  gape;  to  make  a 


disclosure  or  revelation.  —  Disclos'er,  n.  —  Disclo'- 
sure,  -klo'zhur,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  thing  revealed. 

Discoid.  See  under  Disk. 

Discolor,  dis-kul'er,  v.  t.  To  alter  the  color  of,  stain, 
tinge;  to  alter  the  true  complexion  or  appearance  of. 

—  DiscoFora'tlon,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.; 
spot;  stain. 

Discomfit,  dis-kum'flt,  v.  t.  To  scatter  in  fight,  break 
up  the  plans  of,  throw  into  perplexity  and  dejec¬ 
tion,  disconcert,  rout.  —  n.  Rout;  overthrow;  dis¬ 
comfiture.  [OF.  elesconfiz ,  p.  p.  of  dcsconjire,  to  van¬ 
quish,  fr.  (les  and  confirc ,  L.  conficere,  to  finish,  pre¬ 
serve.)  —  Discom'fiture,  -fY-chur,  n.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc.;  defeat;  frustration. 

Discomfort,  dis-kum'fert,  n.  Want  of  comfort;  in¬ 
quietude.  —  v.  t.  To  destroy  or  disturb  the  comfort, 
peace,  or  happiness  of. 

Discommend,  dis-kom-mcnd',  v.  t.  To  mention  with 
disapprobation,  blame;  to  expose  to  censure  or  ill 
favor.—  Discommendrable,  a.  Deserving,  etc.  —  Dis- 
com'menda'tion,  n.  Blame;  censure. 

Discommode,  dis-kom-mod',  v.  t.  To  put  to  inconven¬ 
ience,  incommode,  annoy. 

Discommon,  dis-kom'un,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  the  right 
of  common,  or  of  the  privileges  of  a  place. 

Discompose,  dis-kom-pOz',  v.  t.  To  disarrange,  inter¬ 
fere  with,  break  up;  to  throw  into  disorder,  destroy 
the  composure  of;  to  put  out  of  place  or  service,  de¬ 
range,  agitate,  ruffle,  tret,  displace.— Dlscompo'sure, 
-po'zhur,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.' 

Disconcert,  dis-kon-sgrt',  v.  t.  To  break  up  the  har¬ 
monious  progress  of,  throw  into  disorder,  discom¬ 
pose,  abash,  confuse,  frustrate.  —  Disconcer'tion,  n. 

Disconnect,  dis-kon-nekt',  v.  t.  To  dissolve  the  union 
or  connection  of,  sever.  —  Disconnection,  n. 

Disconsolate,  dis-kon'so-lat,  a.  Destitute  of  comfort 
or  consolation;  deeply  dejected;  melancholy;  inspir¬ 
ing  dejection;  saddening;  cheerless.  [L.  dis  and  con- 
solari ,  -latum,  to  console.]  —  Disconsolately,  ado.  — 
DisconSolateness,  n. 

Discontent,  dis-kon-tent',  n.  Want  of  content;  un¬ 
easiness  and  inquietude  of  mind;  dissatisfaction.  — 
v.  t.  To  deprive  of  content,  make  uneasy,  dissat¬ 
isfy.  —  Discontentedly,  adv.  —  Discontent'edness, 
-ment,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.;  inquietude. 

Discontinue,  dis-kon-tin'u,  v.  t.  To  interrupt  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of;  to  intermit,  as  a  practice  ornabit,  put 
an  end  to;  to  cease  attention  to,  or  entertainment  or 
reception  of;  to  break  the  continuity  of,  disunite.  — 
v.  i.  To  lose  continuity  or  cohesion  of  parts;  to  be 
separated  or  severed;  to  part.  — DiBContin'uer,  n.  — 
Discontinuance,  -ans,  n.  Act  of,  cr  state  of  being, 
etc.;  want  of  continuity  of  parts.  (Law.)  A  break¬ 
ing  off  or  interruption  of  an  estate;  termination  of 
an  action  in  practice  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
plaintiff;  entry  on  the  record  that  the  plaintiff  dis¬ 
continues  action;  technical  interruption  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  pleading,  when  a  defendant  does  not 
answer  the  whole  of  the  plaintiff’s  declaration,  and 
the  plaintiff  omits  to  take  judgment  for  the  part  un¬ 
answered.  —  Dis'contin'uai'tion,  n.  Breach  of  con¬ 
tinuity;  discontinuance;  disruption.  —  Discon'tinu'- 
ity,  -nu'Y-tY,  n.  Want  of  continuity  or  cohesion.  — 
Discontinuous,  -u-us,  a.  Not  continuous. 

Discord,  dis'kord,  n.  Want  of  concord  or  agreement; 
variance  leading  to  contention  and  strife;  dissension; 
clashing,  ( Mus. )  Union  of  musical  sounds  which 
strikes  the  ear  disagreeably,  owing  to  the  incommen¬ 
surability  of  the  vibrations  which  they  produce. 
[OF.;  L.  discordia,  fr.  dis  and  cor,  cordis,  heart;  s. 
rt.  heart.]  —  Discord'ant,  a.  At  variance;  clashing; 
jarring;  opposing.  (Mus.)  Not  in  harmony  or  con¬ 
cord.  —  Discordantly,  adv.  —  Discord'antriess,  n.  — 
Discord'ance,  -ancy,  -an-sY,  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being,  etc.;  inconsistency. 

Discount,  dis'kownt,  n.  An  allowance  made  upon  an 
account,  debt,  price  asked,  etc.;  deduction  for  in¬ 
terest,  in  advancing  money  upon  a  bill  or  note  not 
due;  act  of  discounting.  —  Discount,  dis'kownt  or 
dis-kownt',  v.  t.  To  deduct  from  an  account,  etc.; 
to  loan  money  upon,  deducting  the  allowance  for 
interest.  —  v.  i.  To  lend  money,  abating  the  dis¬ 
count;  to  anticipate  and  make  allowance  for.— Dis'- 
counter,  n.  —  Discount'able,  a. 

Discountenance,  dis-kown'te-nans,  v.  t.  To  put  out 
of  countenance,  put  to  shame,  abash;  to  refuse  to 
countenance  or  give  approval  to.  discourage.  —  n. 
Unfriendly  regard;  cold  treatment;  disapprobation. 

—  Discouri'tenancer,  n. 

Discourage,  dis-kur'ej,  v.  t.  To  extinguish  the  cour¬ 
age  of,  deprive  of  confidence;  to  deter  one  from, 
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dishearten  one  with  respect  to,  dissuade,  discoun¬ 
tenance.  —  Discour'ageable,  a.  —  Discouragement, 
tj.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  that  which,  etc.  — 
Discour'ager,  n. 

Discourse,  dis-k5rs',  n.  Orig.,  power  to  run  over,  to 
compare  and  judge;  oral  exposition  of  a  subject; 
talk;  conversation;  dissertation  or  treatise;  sermon. 
~v.i.  [-coursed  (-kdrst'), -coursing.]  To  exer¬ 
cise  reason;  to  talk  or  treat  of  in  writing, in  a  formal 
manner.  —  r.  t.  To  utter  or  give  forth.  [OF.  dis¬ 
cours,  L.  i liscursus ,  a  running  about,  conversation, 
fr.  dis,  apart,  and  currere,  to  run.]  —  Discours'er,  ». 

—  Discours'ive,  -iv,  a.  Reasoning  ;  containing  dia¬ 
logue  or  conversation. —  Discur'sive,  -kSr'siv,  -sory, 
-sSr-Y,  a.  Discoursivc;  rambling;  digressive.  —  Dis¬ 
cursively,  adv. —  Discur'sion,  -shun,  n.  Expatia- 
tion;  desultory  talk;  act  of  discoursing. 

Discourteous,  dis-k6rt'yus  or  -kSr'te-us,  a.  Uncivil; 
rude.  —  Discour'teously,  adv.  —  Discour'tesy,  -te-sY, 
n.  Rudeness  of  behavior  or  language. 

Discous.  See  under  Disk. 

Discover,  dis-kuv'fr,  v.  t.  To  remove  the  covering  or 
envelope  from,  expose  to  view,  make  known;  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  the  first  time  sight  or  knowledge  of,  as  of  a 
thing  not  known;  to  find  out,  disclose,  reveal,  im- 
pnrt,  detect,  invent.  —  Discov'erable,  a.  —  Discov'- 
erer,  n.  One  who  discovers;  one  who  first  finds  out 
an  unknown  country,  or  a  new  principle,  truth,  or 
fact;  an  explorer.  —  Discov'ery,  -5r-Y,  n.  Act  of, 
etc. ;  thing  discovered. 

Discredit,  cfis-kred'it,  n.  Want  of  credit;  act  of  dis¬ 
crediting,  or  state  of  being  discredited;  disgrace;  re¬ 
proach. —  v.  t.  To  refuse  to  credit,  disbelieve,  de¬ 
prive  of  credibility  or  of  credit,  bring  reproach  upon. 

—  Discreditable,  a.  Tending  to  injure  credit;  dis¬ 
graceful;  disreputable. 

Discreet,  dis-kret',  a.  Possessed  of  discernment  or 
discretion;  wise  in  avoiding  evil,  and  in  adapting 
means  to  ends;  circumspect;  wary.  [OF.  discret,  L. 
discrctus,  p.  p.  of  discernere,  to  discern.  See  Dis¬ 
cern.]  —  Discreet'ly,  adv.—  Discre'tion,  -krcsh'un, 
n.  Quality  of  being  discreet;  sagacity;  freedom  to 
act  according  to  one’s  own  judgment.  —  At  discre¬ 
tion.  Without  conditions  or  stipulations.  —  Discre'- 
tional,  -ary, -Sr-Y, n.  Left  to  discretion;  unrestrained 
except  by  judgment.  —  Discre'tionally,  -arily,  adv. 
At  or  according  to  discretion.  —  Discrete,  -kret',  a. 
Separate;  distinct;  disjunctive;  containing  a  dis¬ 
junctive  clause, —  opp.  of  concrete.  —  Discrete  move¬ 
ment  of  the  voice.  A  leap  from  one  pitch  to  another. 

—  D.  proportion.  Proportion  where  the  ratio  of  the 
means  is  different  from  that  of  either  couplet.  —  Dis- 
cre'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Disjunctive;  separating. 

Discrepant,  dis-krep'ant,  a.  Discordant;  at  variance; 
disagreeing;  different.  [OF.;  L.  discrepans ,  p.  pr.  of 
discrepare ,  to  differ  in  sound,  fr.  dis  and  crepare ,  to 
make  a  noise,  crackle ;  s.  rt.  decrepit.']  —  Discrep'- 
ance,  -ancy,  -an-sY,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being,  etc. 

Discriminate,  dis-krim'Y-nat,  v.  t.  To  separate,  dis¬ 
tinguish;  to  mark  as  different,  distinguish  by  a  pe¬ 
culiar  note  or  sign.  —  v.  i.  To  make  a  difference;  to 
distinguish  accurately. —a.  Distinguished;  having 
the  difference  marked.  [L.  discriminare ,  -atum,  to 
divide,  separate,  fr.  diservnen.  a  space  between,  sep¬ 
aration,  fr.  discerncre.  See  Discern.]  —  Discrim'- 
inately,  adv.  Distinctly.  —  Discrim'inateness,  n.  — 
Discrim'ina'tion,  n.  Act  of ,  or  state  of  being,  etc.; 
faculty  of  nicely  distinguishing  ;  that  which  dis¬ 
criminates;  mark  of  distinction.  —  Discriminative, 
:tiv,  a.  Marking  a  difference;  characteristic;  observ¬ 
ing  distinctions;  discriminating. 

Discrown,  dis-krown',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  a  crown. 

Discursion,  Discursory,  etc.  See  under  Discourse. 

Discus,  dis'kus,  n. ;  E.pl.  Discuses  ;  L.  pi.  Disci,  -si. 
A  quoit ;  a  disk.  [L.  See  Disk.] 

Discuss,  dis-kus'.  v.  t.  [-cussed  (-kust'),  -cussing.] 
To  break  up,  disperse;  to  examine  or  consider  by 
disputation.  (Law.)  To  exhaust  a  remedy  against, 
as  against  a  debtor  before  proceeding  against  the 
surety.  [L.  discutere ,  -cussum,  to  shake  asunder,  fr. 
dis  and  quatere,  to  shake;  s.  rt.  quash.]  —  Discuss'er, 
n.  —  Discus'sion,  -kush'un,  n.  Act  or  process  of 
discussing;  examination  by  argument;  debate;  dis- 

Sutation.  —  Discuss'ive,  -iv,  a.  Able  or  tending  to 
iscuss.  —  Discu'tient,  -shent,  a.  Serving  to  dis¬ 
perse  morbid  matter.  —  n.  A  medicine  to  disperse  a 
tumor  or  any  coagulated  fluid  in  the  body. 

Disdain,  dis-  or  diz-dan',  v.  t.  [-dained  (-d5nd'), 
-dainino.]  To  reject  as  not  deserving  notice  ;  to 
look  with  scorn  upon,  contemn,  despise. — v.i.  To 
be  filled  with  contemptuous  anger.  —  n.  A  feeling 


of  contempt  and  aversion  ;  haughtiness  ;  6Corn  $ 
arrogance.  [OF.  desdein,  disdain,  desdegner ,  to  dis¬ 
dain,  fr.  des  (L.  dis)  and  degner  (L.  dignari),  to 
deem  worthy,  fr.  L.  d  ion  ns,  worthy.  See  Deign.] 

—  Disdain'ful,  -ful,  a.  Full  of,  or  expressing,  dis¬ 
dain  ;  contemptuous  ;  haughty.  —  Disdain 'fully, 
adv.  —  Disdain'fulness,  n. 

Disease,  diz-ez',  n.  Orig.,  lack  of  ease;  uneasiness;  a 
morbid  condition  of  Body;  sickness;  disorder;  dis¬ 
temper;  malady.  —  v.t.  To  afflict  with  sickness, — 
used  almost  exclusively  in  the  p.  p.  diseased. 

Disembark,  dis-em-bark',  v.  t.  To  put  on  shore, 
land,  debark,  —  v.  i.  To  go  on  land.  —  DisenTbarka'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Disembarrass,  dis-em-bar'ras,  v.  t.  To  free  from  em¬ 
barrassment  or  perplexity  ;  to  clear.  —  Disembar'- 
rassment,  n. 

Disembody,  dis-em-bod'Y,  v.  i.  To  divest  of  the  body, 
free  from  the  flesh,  discharge  from  military  organi¬ 
zation. 

Disembogue,  diR-cm-bdg',  v.  t.  [-booued  (-l)ogd'), 
-BOGUiNG.l  To  discharge  at  the  mouth,  as  a  stream; 
to  vent.  [Sp.  desembocar,  fr.  des  (L.  dis),  eni  (L.  in), 
and  bora  (L.  bucca),  jnouth.l  —  Disembogue'ment, 
-enTbouchure',  -iiN'boo-shoor',  n.  Discharge  of  the 
waters  of  a  river,  etc.  [F.  bouchc,  mouth.] 

Disembowel,  dis-em-bow'el,  v.  t.  To  take  out  the 
bowels  of,  eviscerate,  gut. 

Disembroil,  dis-em-broil',  v.  t.  To  free  from  confusion, 
disentangle. 

Disenable,  dis-en-a'bl,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  power,  dis¬ 
able,  disqualify. 

Disenchant,  dis-en-chilnt',  v.  t.  To  free  from  en¬ 
chantment  or  spells.  —  Disenchant'er,  n.  —  DiBen- 
chant'ment,  n. 

Disencumber,  dis-en-kum'ber,  v.  t.  To  free  from  en¬ 
cumbrance  or  impediments.  —  Disencum'brance,  n. 

Disendow,  dis-en-dow',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  endow¬ 
ment. 

Disengage,  dis-en-gaj',  v.  t.  To  release  from  some 
previous  connection  or  engagement ;  to  liberate, 
tree,  extricate,  disentangle,  wean.  —  v.  i.  To  re¬ 
lease  one’s  self,  set  one’s  self  free,  become  de¬ 
tached.— Disenga'gedness,  -ga'jed-ncs,  n.  State  of 
being,  etc.  —  Disengage'ment,  -gaj'ment,  n.  Act  of, 
or  state  of  being,  etc.;  freedom  from  engrossing 
occupation;  leisure. 

Disennoble,  dis-en-no'bl,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  that 
which  ennobles,  lower,  degrade. 

Disenroll,  dis-en-r5l',  v.  t.  To  erase  from  a  roll  or  list. 

Disentangle,  dis-en-tan'gl,  v.  i.  To  free  from  entangle¬ 
ment,  extricate  from  complication  or  perplexity, 
unravel,  clear,  disengage.  —  Disentan'glement,  n. 

Disenthrall.  See  Disintiirai.l. 

Disenthrone.  dis-en-thron',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  a 
throne,  dethrone. 

Disentomb,  dis-en-toom',  v.  t.  To  take  out  from  a 
tomb,  disinter. 

Disestablish,  dis-es-tab'lish,  v.  t.  To  unsettle  or 
break  up  what  has  been  established.  —  Disestab'- 
lishment,  n.  Act_or  process  of,  etc. 

Disesteem,  dis-es-tem',  n.  Want  of  esteem;  low  re¬ 
gard  ;  disfavor.  —  v.  t.  To  feel  an  absence  of  es¬ 
teem  for,  regard  with  disapproval;  to  slight.  —  Dis- 
es'tima'tion,  «.  Disesteem;  disfavor. 

Disfavor,  dis-fa'vEr,  n.  Want  of  favor;  disesteem; 
state  of  not  being  in  favor;  an  unkindness;  dis¬ 
obliging  act.  — v.  t.  To  withhold  or  withdraw  favor 
from,  regard  with  disesteem.  — Disfa'vorer,  n. 

Disfigure,  dis-fig'Qr,  v.  t.  To  mar  the  figure  or  appear¬ 
ance  of;  to  render  less  complete  or  "beautiful,  de¬ 
face,  injure.  —  Disfig'urement,  -ura'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
or  state  of  being,  etc.;  that  which  disfigures. 

Disfranchise,  dis-fran'chiz,  v.  1.  [-uhised  (-chizd), 
-chising.]  To  deprive  of  a  franchise  or  chartered 
right;  to  dispossess  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  or  of 
a  particular  right,  as  of  voting,  holding  office,  etc. 

—  Disfran'chisement,  n. 

Disgorge,  dis-g3rj',  v.  t.  [-gorged  f-gSrjd'),  -gor¬ 
ging.]  To  eject  from  the  stomach,  throat  or  mouth; 
to  vomit ;  to  pour  forth  violently,  as  if  from  a 
mouth;  to  give  up,  make  restitution  of.  —  v.  i.  To 
vomit  forth  what  anything  contains,  make  restitu¬ 
tion.  [OF.  desgorger.  See  Gorge.]  —  Disgorge'- 
ment,  n.  Act  of  disgorging;  thing  disgorged. 

Disgrace,  dis-gras',  n.  Lack  or  loss  of  favor,  support, 
or  countenance  ;  ignominy  ;  infamy  ;  that  which 
brings  dishonor;  cause  of  shame;  opprobrium;  re¬ 
proach;  dishonor.—  v.  t.  [disgraced  (-grast'j,  -gra¬ 
cing.]  To  deprive  of  favor,  dismiss  with  dishonor, 
bring  reproach  or  shame  upon,  degrade,  defame, 
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debase.  —  DiBgrace'ful,  -ful,  a.  Bringing  disgrace 
or  dishonor;  shameful;  ignominious.  —  Disgrace' - 
fully,  adv.  —  Disgrace'fulnesB,  to.  —  Disgra'cer,  n. 

—  Disgra'cious,  -shus,  a.  Ungracious  ;  unpleasing. 

Disgruntle,  dis-grun'tl,  v.  t.  To  disappoint,  dis¬ 
please,  disconcert. 

Disguise,  dis-glz',  v.  t.  [-guised  (-glzd'),  -ouising.] 
To  change  the  guise  or  appearance  of;  esp.  to  con¬ 
ceal  by  an  unusual  dress,  hide  by  a  counterfeit  ap¬ 
pearance;  to  affect  or  change  by  liquor;  to  intoxi¬ 
cate. —  to.  A  dress  or  exterior  put  on  to  deceive; 
artificial  language  or  manner  assumed  for  decep¬ 
tion;  change  of  manner  by  drink;  slight  intoxica¬ 
tion.  (OF.  desguiser.  See  Guise.]  — Disguis'edly, 
adv.  In  disguise.  —  Disguis'er,  n. 

Disgust,  dis-gust',  n.  Repugnance  to  what  is  offen¬ 
sive  ;  aversion;  distaste;  dislike. — v.  t.  To  pro¬ 
voke  disgust  in,  offend  the  taste  of,  displease.  — 
Disgust'ful,  -ful,  a.  Provoking  disgust;  nauseous. 

—  Disgust'ingly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to,  etc. 

Dish,  dish,  n.  A  vessel  used  for  serving  up  food;  any 
particular  kind  of  food;  state  of  being  concave  or 
like  a  dish.  —  v.  t.  [dished  (disht),  dishing.]  To 

§ut  in  a  dish,  for  serving  at  table;  to  make  like  a 
ish;  to  frustrate  or  disappoint.  [Same  as  dink  and 
desk,  AS.  disc,  L.  discus.  See  Disk.]  —  Dish'ful, 
-ful,  n.;  pi.  -fuls,  -fulz.  Contents  of,  etc.  —  Dish'- 
cloth,  -clout,  n.  A  cloth  for  wiping  dishes. 
Dishabille,  dis-a-bil',  to.  Same  as  Deshabille. 
Dishearten,  dis-hiirt'n,  v.  t.  [-heartened  (-hart'nd), 
-ening.]  To  deprive  of  heart,  courage,  or  hope;  to 
dispirit,  depress,  deject. 

Dishevel,  dY-shev'l,  v.  t.  [-ELED(-ld), -eling.]  To  dis¬ 
arrange  or  cause  (the  hair)  to  hang  loose.  [OF.  des- 
chevelcr,  fr.  des( L.  dis)  and  chevel  (L.  capillus ),  hair.] 
Dishonest,  diz-  or  dis-on'est,  a.  Wanting  in  honesty; 
fraudulent;  disposed  to  deceive  ;  characterized  by 
fraud.  —  Dishon'estly,  adv.  —  Dishon'esty,  to.  Want 
of  honesty,  probity,  or  integrity;  violation  of  trust; 
dishonor;  unchastity;  incontinence. 

Dishonor,  dis-  or  diz-on'5r,  to.  Want  of  honor;  dis¬ 
grace;  ignominy;  shame;  reproach. — v.  t.  To  de¬ 
prive  of  honor,  bring  reproach  or  shame  on;  to  vio¬ 
late  the  chastity  or,  debauch,  ravish ;  to  refuse  to 
accept  or  pay,  —  said  of  a  drnft  or  acceptance  which 
is  due  and  is  presented.  —  Dishon'orable,  a.  Bring¬ 
ing  or  deserving  dishonor;  shameful;  base;  want¬ 
ing  in  honor;  disgraced.  —  Dishon'orableness,  to. — 
Dishon'orably,  adv.  —  Dishon'orer,  to. 

Disincline,  dis-in-klln',  v.  t.  To  excite  the  dislike  or 
aversion  of.  —  Disin'clina'tion,  «.  State  of  being 
disinclined;  unwillingness;  aversion;  repugnance. 
Disinfect,  dis-in-fekt',  v.  t.  To  cleanse  from  infec¬ 
tion.  —  Dislnfect'ant,  to.  That  which,  etc.  —  Disin¬ 
fection,  to.  Act  of,  etc. 

Disingenuous,  dis-in-jen'u-us,  a.  Not  noble:  mean; 
unworthy  ;  wanting  in  candor  or  frankness.  — Dis- 
ingen'uously,  adv.  —  Disingen'uousness,  to. 
Disinherit,  dis-in-her'it,  v.  t.  To  cut  off  from  hered¬ 
itary  right,  deprive  of  an  inheritance.  —  Disinher¬ 
itance,  -ison,  -f-zn,  w.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 
Disintegrate,  dis-in'te-grftt,  v.  t.  To  separate  into 
integrant  parts.  —  Disin'tegrable,  a.  —  Disin'tegra'- 
tion,  «.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  ( Geol .) 
Wearing  away  of  strata  by  atmospheric  action. 
Disinter,  dis-in-tCr',  v.  t.  To  take  out  of  the  grave; 

to  bring  out,  as  from  hiding.  —  Disinter'ment,  «. 
Disinterested,  dis-in'ter-cst-cd,  a.  Not  influenced  by 
regard  to  personal  advantage;  free  from  self-inter¬ 
est;  unbiased;  impartial;  indifferent.  —  Disinter¬ 
estedly,  adv.  —  Disinterestedness,  n. 

Disinthrall,  dis-in-thrawl',  v.  t.  To  release  from 
thraldom,  emancipate.  —  Disinthrall'ment,  n. 
Disjoin,  dis-join',  v.  t.  To  part,  disunite,  separate. — 
v.  i.  To  become  separated,  part.  —  Disjoint',  v.  t. 
To  put  out  of  joint,  dislocate;  to  separate  at  junc¬ 
tures,  break  iii  pieces;  to  break  the  natural  order 
and  relations  of.  — v.  i.  To  fall  or  break  in  pieces. 


junctive  proposition. —  Di^junct'ive,  -iv,  a.  Tend¬ 
ing  to  disjoin;  separating;  disjoining.  —  to.  (Gram.) 
A  disjunctive  conjunction  or  proposition. — Dis¬ 
junctive  conjwiction'.  (Gram.)  One  connecting  words 
or  clauses  expressing  an  opposition  or  separation  in 
thought.  —  D.  proposition.  One  in  which  the  parts 
are  connected  by  disjunctive  conjunctions.  —  D. 
syllogism.  (Logic.)  One  in  which  the  major  propo¬ 
sition  is  disjunctive.  —  Disjunctively,  adv. 

Disk,  Disc,  disk,  «.  A  flat,  circular  plate;  a  discus; 


quoit.  (Astron.)  The  face  of  a  celestial  body. 
(Hot.)  The  whole  surface  of  a  leaf;  central  part  of 
a  radiate  compound  flower;  apart  of  the  receptacle 
expanded  under  or  around  the  pistil.  [L.  discus, 
quoit,  plate,  Gr.  diskos,  quoit,  fr. 
dikein,  to  throw  ;  s.  rt.  desk, 
dish.]  —  Disc'ous,  -us,  -old,  -old'- 1 
al,  a.  Disklike;  circular,  wide, 
and  flat.  — Discoid  flowers.  ( Bot .) 

Compound  flowers,  consisting  of 
tubular  florets  only,  as  the  tansy. 

Dislike,  dis-llk',  to.  Positive  and 
usually  permanent  aversion;  an¬ 
tipathy;  repugnance. —  v.t.  To 
have  an  aversion  to. 

Dislocate,  dis'lo-kat,  v.  t.  To  dis¬ 
place,  disjoint,  put  out  of  joint. 

—  a.  Dislocated.  —  Disloca'tion, 
to.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  Dlscoid  Flowers. 
(Geol.)  Displacement  of  rocks  or  portions  of  strata 
from  their  original  position.  (Surg.)  A  disjoint¬ 
ing;  luxation. 

Dislodge,  dis-loj',  v.  t.  To  drive  from  a  lodge  or  place 
of  rest  or  repose,  or  of  hiding  or  defense.  —  v.  i.  To 
go  from  a  place  of  rest.  —  Dislodg'ment,  to.  Act  or 
process  of  dislodging  or  state  of  being  dislodged. 

Disloyal,  dis-loi'al,  a.  Not  loyal;  false  to  allegiance; 
faithless;  treacherous;  perfidious;  false  in  love;  in¬ 
constant.  —  Disloy'ally,  adv.  —  Disloy'alty,  n. 
Want  of  loyalty  or  fidelity. 

Dismal,  diz'mal,  a.  Gloomy  to  the  eye  or  ear;  sor¬ 
rowful  and  depressing  to  the  feelings;  dreary;  dole¬ 
ful;  sorrowful;  melancholy.  [Perh.fr.  OF.  dismal, 
LL.  decimalis,  decima,  a  tithe,  fr.  L.  decern,  ten,  — 
i.  e.,  in  tithing  time.]  —  Dis'mally,  adv. 

Dismantle,  dis-man'tf,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  dress, 
strip,  deprive  of  apparatus,  furniture,  equipments, 
defenses,  or  fortifications. 

Dismast,  dis-m&st',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  masts. 

Dismay,  dis-ma',  v.  t.  [-mayed  (-mad'),  -Maying.] 
To  disable  with  alarm  or  apprehension  ;  to  fill  with 
distressing  fear,  daunt,  appall.  —  to.  Loss  of  firm¬ 
ness  and  energy  through  fear;  discouragement;  ter¬ 
ror  ;  horror  ;  consternation.  [Sp.  desmayar,  OF.  es- 
mayer.  It.  smagare,  orig.  dismagare,  fr.  OIIG.  &  AS. 
magan,  to  be  able,  have  might  dr  power,  E.  may.]  — 
Dismay'edness,  to.  State  of  being,  etc. 

Dismember,  dis-mem'bGr,  v.  t.  [-bered  (-bGrd),  -Ber¬ 
ing.]  To  divide  limb  from  limb,  strip  of  essential 
parts,  mutilate,  sever.  —  Dismem'berment,  to.  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  mutilation  ;  division;  sep¬ 
aration. 

Dismiss,  dis-mis',  v.  t.  [-missed  (-mist'),  -missing.] 
To  send  away,  cause  or  permit  to  go;  to  remove  from 
office,  service,  or  employment ;  to  lay  aside  or  re¬ 
ject,  as  a  petition  or  motion  in  court.  [L.  dimittere, 
-missimi,  fr.  dis  and  mittere,  missum,  to  send.]  — Dis- 
miss'al,  -mis'sion,  -misli'un,  to.  Act  of  dismissing; 
leave  to  depart ;  removal  from  employment ;  dis¬ 
charge  ;  a  setting  aside  as  trivial  or  invalid.  —  Dis- 
miss'ive,  -iv,  a.  Giving  dismission,  or  leave  to  de¬ 
part.  —  Dim'issory,  -Gr-T,  a.  Dismissive;  dismissing 
to  another  jurisdiction. 

Dismount,  dis-mownt',  v.  i.  To  come  down,  descend, 
alight  from  a  horse.  —  v.  t.  To  throw  or  bring  down 
from  an  elevation,  place  of  honor  and  authority, 
etc. ;  to  throw  or  remove  from  a  horse,  or  from  a 
gun  carriage  ;  to  break  the  carriages  of  (pieces  of 
artillery). 

Disobey,  dis-o-ba',  v.  t.  To  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey; 
to  break  the  commands  of. — v.t.  To  refuse  obe¬ 
dience.  —  Disobe'dience,  -dl-ens,  to.  Neglect  or  re¬ 
fusal,  etc.  —  Disobe'dient,  a.  Neglecting  or  refus¬ 
ing,  etc.  —  Disobe'diently,  adv. 

Disoblige,  dis-o-bllj',  v.  t.  To  offend  by  an  act  of  un¬ 
kindness  or  incivility  ;  to  be  unaccommodating  to. 

—  Disobli'ger,  to.  —  Disobli'gingly,  adv.  —  Disob'- 
liga'tion,  to.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Disob'ligatory,  -to-rl,  a. 
Releasing  obligation. 

Disorder,  dis-or'dfr,  to.  Want  of  order  ;  neglect  of 
system;  breach  of  public  order  ;  disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  society  ;  disturbance  of  the  functions  of 
the  animal  economy  or  of  the  mind  ;  malndy;  dis¬ 
temper.—  v.  t.  To  disturb  the  order  of,  throw  into 
confusion  ;  to  make  sick  ;  to  disturb  the  regular 
operations  of,  derange,  discompose.  —  Disor'derly, 
-IT,  a.  In  a  state  of  disorder. —  Disor'derliness,  n. 

Disorganize,  dis-or'gan-Tz,  v.  t.  To  break  or  destroy 
the  organic  structure  or  connected  system  of  ;  to 
throw  into  utter  disorder.  —  Disor'ganiz'er,  to.  — 
Dlsor'ganiza'tion,  to.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 
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Disown,  diz-  or  dis-on',  v.  t.  To  refuse  to  own  or  ac¬ 
knowledge  ;  to  disavow,  disclaim,  renounce. 

Disparage,  dis-nar'cj,  v.  t.  [-aged  (-ejd),  -aging.] 
To  dishonor  by  comparison  with  what  is  inferior, 
injure  by  depreciating  comparisons,  decry,  under¬ 
value,  detract  from,  degrade.  [OF.  desparager,  fr. 
des  (L.  dis)  and  parage  (LL.  paraticum,  par  ay  ium), 
rank,  fr.  L.  par,  equal.  See  Peek.)  —  Disparage¬ 
ment,  n.  Injurious  comparison  with  an  inferior; 
indignity  ;  derogation  ;  disgrace.  —  Dispar'ager,  n. 

Disparate,  dis'pa-rat,  a.  Unequal ;  unlike  ;  dissim¬ 
ilar.  {Logic.)  Pert,  to  2  coordinate  species  or  di¬ 
visions. —  Dis'parates,  n.  pi.  Things  so  unlike  that 
they  cannot  be  compared  with  each  other.  [L.  dis¬ 
par,  unequal,  unlike  ;  dis  and  par.]  —  Disparity, 
-pltr'T-tY,  n.  Difference  in  age,  rank,  condition,  or 
excellence  ;  dissimilitude  ;  disproportion. 

Dispark,  dis-park',  v.  t.  To  throw  open,  as  a  park;  to 
set  at  large,  release. 

Dispart,  dis-part',  v.  t.  To  part  asunder,  divide,  sep¬ 
arate.  —  v.  i.  To  separate,  open,  cleave.  —  n.(  Gun.) 
The  difference  between  the  thickness  of  metal  at 
the  mouth  and  at  the  breech  of  a  piece  of  ordnance; 
a  piece  of  metal,  cast  on  the  muzzle,  to  make  the 
line  of  sight  parallel  to  the  boro.  —  v.  t.  To  allow 
for  the  dispart  in,  when  aiming  ;  to  do  away  with 
the  dispart  of,  by  making  the  diameter  of  the  base- 
ring  and  swell  of  the  muzzle  equal. 

Dispassion,  dis-pash'un,  n.  Freedom  from  passion. — 
Dlspas'sionate,  a.  Free  from,  or  not  dictated  by, 
passion  ;  cool  ;  temperate  ;  impartial ;  unruffled.— 
Dispas'sionately,  adr. 

Dispatch,  dis-pach',  Despatch',  v.  t.  [-patched 
(-pacht'),  -patching.]  To  send  off  on  a  special  er¬ 
rand,  usually  in  haste;  to  get  rid  of  by  sending  off  ; 
put  out  of  the  way;  esp.  to  put  to  death,  kill;  to  dis¬ 
pose  of,  as  business.  —  v.  t.  To  make  haste. — n. 
The  sending  of  a  messenger  in  haste  ;  any  sending 
away  ;  rapid  performance,  as  of  business  ;  prompt¬ 
ness;  speed;  a  message  sent  off,  esp.  from  one  public 
officer  to  another.  [OF.  despescher,  fr.  des  and 
pescher,  to  hinder,  LL.  pedicare,  fr.  pedica ,  a  fetter, 
fr.  pcs,  pedis,  a  foot.]  —  Dispatcher,  n.—  Dispatch'- 
ful,  -ful,  a.  Bent  on  haste  ;  indicating  haste. 

Dispauper,  dis-paw'pEr,  v.  t.  {Law.)  To  deprive  of 
a  pauper’s  claim  to  public  support,  or  of  capacity  of 
suing  in  forma  pauperis. 

Dispel,  dis-pel',  v.  t.  [-felled  (-peld'),  -pellino.] 
To  drive  away,  banish,  dissipate.  [L.  dis  and  pel- 
lere,  to  drive.]’ 

Dispense,  dis-pens',  v.  t.  [-pensed  (-penst'),  -pen- 
sing.]  To  deal  or  divide  out  in  portions;  to  apply, 
as  laws,  to  particular  cases;  to  administer,  carry  out. 

—  v.  t.  To  permit  neglect  or  omission,  suspend  op¬ 
eration,  followed  by  with.  [Same  as  spend ;  OF.  dis¬ 
penser,  L.  dispensare,  to  weigh  out,  dispense,  fr.  dis¬ 
pend  ere,  -pensum,  to  spread,  expand,  fr.  dis  and  pan¬ 
der  e,  to  spread.]  —  Dispens'er,  n.  —  Dispensable,  a. 
Capable  of  being  dispensed  or  administered,  of  be¬ 
ing  dispensed  with.  —  Dispen'sary,  -sa-rY,  n.  A 
place  in  which  medicines  and  medical  advice  are 
given  gratis  to  the  poor;  shop  in  which  medicines 
are  prepared.  —  Dispensation,  n.  Act  of  dispen¬ 
sing  or  dealing  out  ;  thing  dispensed  ;  esp.  (  Theol.), 
a  system  of  principles,  promises,  and  rules  ordained 
anil  administered.  The grantingof  alicense,orthe  li¬ 
cense  itself,  to  do  what  is  forbidden. —Dlspen'sative, 
-tiv,  a.  Granting  dispensation.  —  Dispen'satively, 
adr. —  Dis'pensa'tor,  n.  A  distributor;  dispenser, 
— Dispen'satory,  -to-rT,  a.  Granting,  or  authorized 
to  grant,  dispensations. — n.  A  book  of  directions 
for  compounding  medicines;  a  pharmacopoeia. 

Dispeople,  dis-pe'pl,  v.  t.  [-pled  (-pld),  -plino.]  To 
depopulate. 

Dispermous,  di-spErm'us,  a.  (Bot.)  Containing  2 
seeds  onlv.  [Gr.  dis,  twice,  and  sperma,  seed.] 

Disperse,  dis-pErs',  v.  t.  [-persed  (-pErst'),  -pers- 
jng.]  To  scatter  here  and  there;  to  spread,  asknowl- 
edge,  light,  etc.,  diffuse,  disseminate  ;  to  cause  to 
vanish  or  separate.  —  v.  i.  To  separate,  vanish,  be 
dispelled.  [L.  dispergere,  -spersum,  to  sentter  abroad, 
fr.  dis  and  spargere,  to  scatter  ;  s.  rt.  sparse.]  —  Dis¬ 
persed  harmony.  (Mils.)  Harmony  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  that  the  tones  composing  the  chord  are  widely 
separated,  as  by  an  octave  or  more.  —  Dispers'er,  n. 

—  Disper'sion.  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  (Opt.) 
Separation  of  light  into  its  different  colored  rays. 

Dispirit,  dis-pir'it,  v.  t.  To  depress  the  spirits  of ; 
dishearten,  depress,  daunt,  frighten. 

Displace,  dis-plas',  v.  t.  To  change  the  place  of,  re¬ 
move,  put  out  of  place  ;  to  discharge,  depose,  dis¬ 


miss,  discard.  —  Displace'able,  a.  —  Displace 'ment, 
n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  quantity  of  water 
displaced  by  a  floating  body,  as  by  a  ship.  ( Medical 
Chem.)  A  process  by  which  soluble  substances  are 
extracted  from  organic  matter. 

Display,  dis-pla',  v.  t.  [-played  (-plad'), -flaying.] 
To  unfold,  spread  wide;  to  exhibit,  set  in  view  os¬ 
tentatiously,  parade,  expand.  —  n.  An  unfolding; 
exhibition  ;  manifestation  ;  parade.  [Same  as  de¬ 
ploy  ;  OF.  desploier,  -pleier,  to  unfold,  exhibit,  fr. 
des  (L.  dis)  and  ploicr ,  pleier,  plier  (L.  plicare),  to 
fold  ;  s.  rt.  ply  A  —  Display'er,  n. 

Displease,  dis-plez',  v.  t.  [-pleased  (-plezd'),  -pleas¬ 
ing,]  Not  to  please  ;  to  excite  a  feeling  of  disap¬ 
probation  or  dislike  in,  make_angrv,  offend,  disgust, 
vex,  affront.  —  Displeas'ure,  -plezh'Er,  n.  The 
feeling  of  one  displeased;  slight  anger  or  irritation; 
that  which  displeases. 

Disport,  dis-p5rt',  n.  Play;  pastime;  diversion.  — v.  i. 
To  play,  sport.  —  v.  t.  To  divert  or  amuse.  [OF.  des¬ 
port  er,  fr.  des  and  porter,  L.  portare,  to  carry.] 

Dispose,  dis-p5z',  v.  t.  [-posed  (-p<5zd'),  -posing,] 
To  distribute  and  put  in  place,  set  in  order,  regulate; 
to  assign  to  a  service  or  use,  bestow  for  an  object  or 
purpose  ;  to  give  a  tendency  or  inclination  ;  esp.  to 
incline  the  mind  of.— [OF.  disposer,  fr.  dis  and  poser, 
to  place.  See  Pose.]  — To  dispose  of.  To  determine 
the  fate  of,  exercise  the  power  of  control  over  ;  to 
pass  over  into  the  control  of  some  one  else;  to  part 
with,  get  rid  of.—  Disposed',  -p5zd',  p.  a.  Inclined; 
minded.  —  Dispos'er,  n.  —  Dispos'able,  a.  Subject 
to  disposal ;  liable  to  be  made  use  of.  —  Dispos'al, 
-sure,  -zliur,  n.  Act  or  power  of,  etc.;  direction;  dis¬ 
tribution.’—  Disposi'tion,  -zish'un,  n.  Act  of,  or 
state,  or  manner  of  being,  etc. ;  arrangement ;  or¬ 
der;  tendency  to  any  action  or  state  resulting  from 
natural  constitution  ;  natural  aptitude  of  mind  or 
acquired  aptitude  or  character  ;  moral  character. 

Dispossess,  dis-pos-ses'  or  -poz-zes',  v.  t.  To  put  out 
of  possession,  eject.  —  Dispossession,  -sesli'un  or 
-zesh'un,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  (Law.) 
An  injury  to  real  property  which  consists  of  a  dep¬ 
rivation  of  possession. 

Dispraise,  dis-praz',  n.  Detraction  from  praise  ;  cen¬ 
sure;  reproach;  disparagement. —  v.t.  To  withdraw 
praise  from;  to  censure,  blame.  —  Disprais'er,  n. 

Dispread,  dis-jired',  v.  t.  To  spread  abroad,  expand 
widely.  —  v.  i.  To  expand,  be  spread. 

Disproof.  See  under  Disprove. 

Disproportion,  dis-pro-pdr'shun,  n.  Want  of  propor¬ 
tion  or  symmetry,  of  suitableness  or  adequacy.  — 
v.  t.  To  make  unsuitable,  mismatch.  — Dispropor'- 
tionable,  -tional,  -tionate,  a.  Unsuitable;  inade¬ 
quate.  —  Dispropor'tionably,  -ally,  -ately,  adr. 

Disprove,  dis-proov',  v.  t.  To  prove  to  be  false  or  er¬ 
roneous;  to  confute,  refute.  — Disprov'er,  n.  —  Dis- 
prov'able,  a.  —  Disproof',  n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  convic¬ 
tion  of  error  ;  refutation. 

Dispute,  dis-pQt',  v.  i.  To  contend  in  argument,  argue 
a  question  for  and  against,  discuss,  debate  ;  to 
strive  in  opposition  to  a  competitor.  —  v.  t.  To 
argue  for  and  against,  discuss ;  to  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  ;  to  oppose  by  argument,  call  in  ques¬ 
tion,  controvert,  doubt,  argue,  impugn.  —  n.  Con¬ 
troversy  ;  debate  ;  struggle  ;  altercation.  [OF.  dis- 
puter,  L.  disputare,  -atum,  from  dis  and  pidare,  to 
think,  orig.  to  make  clean,  clear  up.] — Disput'er, 
Dis'putant,  n.  One  who,  etc.—  Dis'putable,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being,  etc.  ;  controvertible.  —  Dis'putable- 
ness,  n.  —  Disputa'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  argumenta¬ 
tion.— Disputa' tious,  -shus.’Disput'ative,  -put'a-tiv, 
a.  Inclined  to  dispute  ;  apt  to  cavil  or  controvert. 

Disqualify,  dis-kwol'Y-fi,  v.  t.  To  render  unfit,  inca¬ 
pacitate  ;  to  deprive  of  legal  capacity,  power,  or 
right.  —  DisquaFiflca'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of 
being,  etc.;  disability;  esp.  legal  disability;  depriva¬ 
tion  of  legal  right  orcapacity;  want  of  qualification; 
that  which  disqualifies. 

Disquiet,  dis-kwi'et,  n.  Want  of  quiet  or  tranquillity; 
uneasiness;  restlessness;  anxiety. — v.t.  To  render 
unquiet,  make  uneasy,  disturb.— Disqul'eter,  n. — 
Disqui'etness,  -etude,  -tad,  n.  Want  of  peace  or 
tranquillity;  disturbance;  agitation;  anxiety. 

Disquisition,  dis-kwY-zish'un,  n.  A  systematic  in¬ 
quiry  into,  or  discussion  of,  any  subject;  elaborate 
argumentative  essay;  dissertation;  an  immethodical 
discussion.  [L.  disguirere,  -quisitum,  to  examine,  fr. 
dis  and  qwe.rere ,  to  seek.  See  Query.] 

Disregard,  di*-re-g5rd',  v.  t.  Not  to  regard;  to  pay  no 
heed  to,  neglect,  slight.  —  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of 
being,  etc.;  omission  to  notice.  —  Disregard'er,  n. 
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Disrelish,  dis-rel'ish,  n.  Want  of  relish;  distaste;  aver¬ 
sion;  bad  taste;  nauseousness.  —  v.  t.  Not  to  relish; 
to  feel  disgust  at;  to  make  nauseous. 

Disrepute,  dis-re-pQt',  -rep'uta'tion,  n.  Loss  or  want 
of  reputation  or  credit;  disesteem;  dishonor;  dis¬ 
grace. —Disrep'utable,  a.  Not  reputable;  tending 
to  bring  into  discredit;  low;  mean;  shameful.  —  Dis- 
rep'utably,  adv. 

Disrespect,  dis-re-spekt',  n.  Want  of  respect  or  rev¬ 
erence;  incivility ;  irreverence. — v.t.  To  show  dis¬ 
respect  to.  —  Disrespect'ful,  -ful,  a.  Wanting  in  re¬ 
spect;  uncivil.  —  Disrespectfully,  adv. 

Disrobe,  dis-rob',  v.  t.  To  divest  of  a  robe,  or  of,  that 
which  clothes  or  decorates.  —  Disrob'er,  n. 

Disrupt,  dis-rupt',  a.  Rent  asunder;  broken.  [L.  dis 
and  rumpere,  -ruptum.  to  break,  burst.  ]  —  Disrup'- 
tion,  -ture,  -chur,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being:,  etc. — 
Disruptive, -iv,  a.  Causing,  or  accompanied  oy,  etc. 

Dissatisfy,  dis-sat'is-fi,  v.  t.  To  render  unsatisfied  or 
discontented;  to  displease.  —  Dissat'isfac'tion,  n. 
State  or  condition  of  being  dissatisfied  or  discon¬ 
tented;  displeasure;  disapprobation;  dislike.  —  Dis¬ 
satisfactory,  -to-rY,  a.  Causing  dissatisfaction. 

Dissect,  dis-sekt',  v.  t.  To  cut  in  pieces,  as  an  animal 
or  vegetable,  to  examine  the  structure  and  use  of 
its  parts;  to  anatomize;  to  analyze  into  its  constit¬ 
uent  parts,  for  purposes  of  science  or  criticism.  [L. 
dis  and  secure,  sectum,  to  cut.]  —  Dissect'ible,  a. 
Capable  of  being  dissected.  —  Dissection,  n.  Act  of 
dissecting,  or  of  separating  into  constituent  parts 
for  critical  examination.  —  Dissect'or,  -Sr,  n. 

Disseize,  dis-sez',  v.  t.  (Law.)  To  deprive  of  actual 
seizin  or  possession  ;  to  dispossess  wrongfully.  — 
Disseizee',  -se-ze',  n.  One  disseized,  or  put  out  of 
possession  of  an  estate  unlawfully.  —  Dissei'zin,  n. 
Unlawful  dispossessing  of  one  actually  seized  of  the 
freehold.  —  Dissei'zor,  n.  (Law.)  One  who,  etc. 

Dissemble,  dis-sem'bl,  v.  t.  [-sembled  (-bid),  -bling.] 
To  hide  under  a  false  semblance,  put  an  untrue  ap¬ 
pearance  upon,  disguise,  mask;  to  make  pretense 
of,  feign,  dissimulate,  cloak,  cover.  —  v.t.  To  con¬ 
ceal  the  real  fact,  motives,  intention,  or  sentiments, 
under  some  pretense.  [OF.  dis  and  semblcr,  to  ap¬ 
pear.  See  Dissimulate,  under  Dissimilail]  —  Dis- 
sem'bler,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  a  hypocrite. 

Disseminate,  dis-scm'Y-nat,  v.  t.  To  sow,  as  seed;  to 
scatter  for  growth  and  propagation;  to  spread  or  ex¬ 
tend  by  dispersion,  diffuse,  circulate,  disperse.  [L. 
dis  and  setmnare ,  -natum,  to  sow,  fr.  semen,  seed.]  — 
Dissem'ina'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.; 
diffusion  ;  dispersion.  —  Dissem'inative,  -tiv,  a. 
Tending  to,  etc.  —  Dissem'inator,  n. 

Dissent,  dis-sent',  v.  i.  To  differ  in  opinion,  disagree. 
(Eccl.)  To  differ  from  the  established  church.  To 
be  of  a  contrary  nature.  —  n.  Act  of  dissenting;  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion;  disagreement.  (Eccl.)  Separa¬ 
tion  from  an  established  church,  esp.  that  of  Eng¬ 
land.  [L.  dis  and  sentire,  to  feel,  think,  judge.]  — 
Dissenta'neous,  -ne-us,  a.  Disagreeing;  contrary.— 
Dissent'er,  n.  One  who  dissents;  csp.  one,  not  a 
Roman  Catholic,  who  separates  from  the  church  of 
England;  a  dissident. —  Dissen'tient,  -shent,  a.  Dis¬ 
agreeing;  declaring  dissent. — n.  One  who,  etc.— 
Dissen'sion,  -shun,  n.  Violent  disagreement  in 
opinion;  breach  of  friendship  and  union;  strife. 

Dissertation,  dis-sSr-ta'shun,  n.  A  formal  or  elabo¬ 
rate  discourse,  disquisition,  essay.  [L.  dissertarc, 
•tatum,  to  debate,  freq.  of  disserere ,  to  set  asunder, 
discuss,  fr.  dis  and  serere,  to  join,  bind.] 

Disserve,  dis-sgrv',  v.  t.  To  injure,  hurt,  harm. — 
Disserv'ice,  -is,  n.  Injury;  mischief.—  Disserv'- 
iceable,  a.  Unserviceable;  harmful;  injurious. 

Dissever,  dis-sev'er,  v.  t.  To  part  in  two,  divide  asun¬ 
der,  sever.  [OF.  dessevrer,  fr.  dis  and  sevrer,  L.  sep- 
arare,  to  sever.]  —  Dissev'erance,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Dissident,  dis'sY-dent,  a.  Not  agreeing;  dissenting.— 
n.  (Eccl.)  One  who  separates  from  the  established 
religion;  a  dissenter.  [L.  dissidens,  p.  pr.  of  dissi- 
dere,  to  sit  apart,  disagree,  fr.  dis  and  sedere,  to  sit.] 
—  Dis'sidence,  n.  Disagreement;  dissent. 

DIssilient,  dis-sil'Y-ent  or  -yent,  a.  Bursting  and 
opening  with  an  clastic  force.  [L.  dissilicns,  p.  pr. 
of  dissilire,  to  leap  or  burst  asunder,  fr.  dis  and  sa¬ 
bre,  to  leap.]—  Dissil'ience,  n.  Act  of  leaping  or 
starting  asunder. 

Dissimilar,  dis-sim'Y-lSr,  a.  Unlike;  heterogeneous. 
— Dissim'ilar'ity,  -lfir'Y-tY, n.  Wantof  resemblance; 
unlikeness;  dissimilitude.  —  Dissim'ilarly,  -lGr-lY, 
adv.  —  Dis'simil'itude,  -tad,  n.  Want  of  similitude; 
unlikeness;  dissimilarity.  (Rhet.) .  A  comparison 
by  contrast.  —  Dissim'ulate,  -lat,  v,  i.  To  dissemble, 


feign.  [OF.  dissimuler,  L.  dissimulare,  fr.  dis  and 
similis,  like.]  —  Dissim'ula'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Dissipate,  dis'sY-pfit,  v.  1.  To  drive  asunder;  to  de¬ 
stroy  by  wasteful  extravagance,  scatter,  spend, 
squander,  consume,  lavish.  —  v.  i.  To  separate  and 
disappear,  waste  away,  vanish;  to  be  extravagant, 
wasteful,  or  dissolute  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
[L.  dissipare,  -patum,  fr.  dis  and  obs.  supar  e,  to 
throw.]  —  Dissipation,  n.  Act  of  dissipating  or 
dispersing;  state  of  dispersion;  a  dissolute  course  of 
life  ;  proiuseness  in  vicious  indulgences ;  a  trifle 
distracting  attention;  state  of  distracted  attention. 

Dissociate,  dis-so'sliY-at,  v.  t.  To  separate,  disunite. 
[L.  dis  and  sociare,  to  unite,  fr.  socius,  a  companion.] 

—  Dissociation,  -shY-a'shun,  n.  Act  of  dissocia¬ 
ting;  state  of  separation;  disunion.  (Chem.)  Decom¬ 
position  of  chemical  bodies  effected  by  heat  or  me¬ 
chanical  force,  without  intervention  of  chemical  at¬ 
traction.  —  Disso'ciable,  -sha-bl,  a.  Not  well  as¬ 
sorted;  incongruous;  unsuitable  to  society. —  Disso'- 
cial,  -shalj  a.  Unfriendly  to  society. 

Dissolve,  diz-zolv',  v.  t.  [-solved  (-zolvd'),  -solv¬ 
ing.]  To  separate  into  component  parts;  to  break 
the  continuity  of,  disconnect;  to  convert  into  a  liq¬ 
uid,  melt,  liquefy;  to  destroy  the  power  of;  to  ter¬ 
minate,  cause  to  disappear.  (Law.)  To  annul,  re¬ 
scind.—  v.  i.  To  waste  away,  be  dissipated;  to  be¬ 
come  fluid,  be  melted;  to  fade  away,  vanish.  [L. 
dis  and  solvere,  solution,  to  loose.]  —  dissolved  blood. 
(Med.)  That  which  does  not  readily  coagulate.  — ' 
Dissolv'able,  a.  —  Dissolv'ent,  a.  Having  power  to 
melt  or  dissolve.  —  n.  That  which  has,  etc.;  a  men¬ 
struum  ;  solvent.  —  Dissolv'er,  n.  —  Dissoluble,  dis'- 
so-lu-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  dissolved,  liquefied, 
or  disunited.  —  Dis'solute,  -Hit,  a..  Abandoned  to 
vicious  pleasures;  wanton;  vicious;  licentious;  lewd; 
debauched.  —  Dis'solutely,  adv.—  Dissoluteness,  n. 

—  Dissolution,  n.  Act  of  dissolving,  sundering,  or 
separating  into  component  parts  ;  change  from  a 
solid  to  a  fluid  state;  change  of  form  by  chemical 
agency;  dispersion  of  an  assembly  by  terminating 
its  sessions;  breaking  up  of  a  partnership;  extinc¬ 
tion  of  life;  state  of  being  dissolved;  destruction. 

Dissonant, dis'so-nant, a.  Discordant;  unharmonious; 
disagreeing;  incongruous.  [L.  dissonans,  p.  pr.  of 
dissonare,  to  be  discordant,  fr.  dis  and  sonare,  to 
sound.]  — Dis'sonance,  -nancy, -sY,  n.  A  mingling 
of  discordant  sounds;  jargon;  wantof  agreement; 
incongruity;  inconsistency. 

Dissuade,  dis-swad',  v.  t.  To  advise  or  exhort  against, 
[OF.  dissuader,  L.  dissuadere,  -suasion,  fr.  dis  and 
suadcre,  to  persuade.]— Dissuad'er,  n.  —  Dissua'- 
sion,  -zhun,  n.  Act  of  dissuading  ;  exhortation 
against  a  thing;  a  dissuasive.  —  Dissua'sive  -siv,  a. 
Tending  to  dissuade.  —  n.  An  argument,  or  coun¬ 
sel,  employed  to  deter  one  from  a  measure. 

Dissyllable,  dis-sil'la-bl,  n.  A  word  of  2  syllables 
only.  [OF.  dissyllabe,  L.  disyllabus,  Gr.  disullahos, 
Gr.  di  and  sullable,  syllable.]  —  Dissyllab'ic,  a.  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  etc. 

Distaff,  dis'taf,  n. ;  pi.  Distaffs.  The 
staff  for  holding  the  flax,  tow,  or 
wool,  from  which  thread  is  drawn  in 
spinning  by  hand;  the  holder  of  a 
distaff;  a  woman.  [AS.  distmf.) 

Distain,  dis-tan',  v.  t.  [-tained 
f-tand'),  -TAixiNG.]  To  stain,  sully, 
disgrace.  [OF.  desteindre,  fr.  des  (L. 
dis)  and  teindre  (L.  tingere),  to  tinge, 
dye.] 

Distant,  dis'tant,  a.  Separate;  far  sep-  Distaff 
arated;  remote, — in  place,  time,  con¬ 
sanguinity,  etc.;  reserved  in  manners;  cold;  faint, 
obscure, — as  from  distance.  [OF.;  L.  distans,  p.  pr. 
of  distare,  to  stand  apart,  fr.  clis  and  stare,  to  stand.] 

—  Distantly,  adv.  —  Dis'tance,  -tans,  n.  Space  be¬ 
tween  two  objects;  remoteness  of  place;  interval  of 
time;  respect;  ceremoniousness.  —  v.  t.  [distanced 
(-tanst),  -tancing.J  To  place  at,  or  cause  to  appear 
as  if  at,  a  distance;  to  leave  behind  in  a  race,  sur¬ 
pass,  excel. —  Angular  distance.  The  angle  of  sep¬ 
aration  between  the  directions  in  which  two  bodies 
are  seen;  apparent  distance. 

Distaste,  dis-tast',  n.  Aversion  of  the  taste;  dislike 
of  food  or  drink;  disrelish;  disgust;  alienation  of  af¬ 
fection;  displeasure;  dissatisfaction.  —  v.t.  Not  to 
have  relish  for;  to  dislike  the  taste  of,  loathe.  — Dis- 
taste'ful,  -ful,  «.  Unpleasant  to  the  taste;  displeas¬ 
ing  to  the  feelings;  nauseous;  offensive;  repulsive; 
manifesting  dislike.  —  Distaste'fully,  adv. 

Distemper,  dis-tem'per,  n.  A  morbid  state  of  the 
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animal  system,  —  esp.  of  brutes;  ill  humor,  or  bad  I 
temper.  (Paint.)  A  preparation  of  opaque  or  body  | 
colors,  with  size  instead  of  oil  ;  destemper. —  v.  t. 
distempered  (-ptlrd),  -pering.]  To  derange  the 
unctions  of,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  bring  dis¬ 
ease  upon;  to  disturb,  make  ill-humored.  (Paint.) 
To  make  into  distemper.  — Distem'perature,  -chur, 
n.  Commixture  of  contrarieties;  confusion ;  dis¬ 
turbance;  slight  illness;  mental  uneasiness. 

Distend,  dis-tcnd',  v.  t.  To  lengthen  out,  stretch  or 
spread  in  all  directions,  dilate,  expand,  swell. —  v.  i. 
To  become  expanded  or  inflated.  [L.  dis  and  ten- 
dere,  to  stretch.]—  Disten'sible,  -sY-dI,  a.  —  Disten'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  thing  distended. 

Distich,  dis'tik,  n.  (Pros.)  A  couple  of  verses  mak¬ 
ing  complete  sense;  a  couplet  of  2  lines,  of  different 
kinds  of  verse,  repeated  in  the  same  order.  [Gr. 
distichon ,  fr.  dis,  twofold,  and  stichos,  row,  rank.J  — 
Dis'tich,  -tichous,  -us,  a.  Having,  or  disposed  in,  2 
rows;  two-ranked. 

Distill,  dis-til',  v.  i.  [-tilled  (-tild'),  -tilling.]  To 
fall  in  drops,  flow  gently;  to  use  a  still,  practice  dis¬ 
tillation.  —  v.  t.  To  let  fall  in  drops;  to  subject  to, 
or  obtain  by,  distillation;  to  rectify,  purify.  [L.  <lis 
and  stillare,  -atum,  to  drop,  fr.  stilla,  a  drop.]  —  Dis- 
till'er,  n.  —  Distill'able,  a.  —  Distilla'tion,  n.  Act 
of  falling  in  drops  ;  operation  of  extracting  spirit 
from  a  substance  by  evaporation  and  condensation; 
rectification;  substance  extracted  by  distilling. — 
Destructive  distillation.  (Chem.)  Distillation  of  sub¬ 
stances  at  very  high  temperatures.  —  Distill'ery, 
-Sr-Y,  n.  Works  where  distilling  is  carried  on. 

Distinguish,  dis-tin'gwish,  v.  t.  [-quisiied  (-gwisht), 
-Gin suing.]  To  separate  or  recognize  by  visible 
marks;  to  separate  by  definition  of  terms  or  logical 
division  of  a  subject;  to  recognize  by  characteristic 
qualities;  to  make  to  differ,  discriminate;  to  make 
eminent  or  known,  honor. —  v.  i.  To  make  dis¬ 
tinctions,  exercise  discrimination.  [OF.  distinguer, 
L.  distinguere,  distinction,  to  distinguish,  mark  with 
a  prick,  fr.  dis  and  obs .stinguere,  to  prick;  s.  rt.  Gr. 
stun n,  to  prick,  E.  sting.  1  — Distin'guisher,  n. —  Dis¬ 
tinguishable,  a.—  Distinguished,  -gwisht,  p.  a. 
Having  distinction;  eminent;  noted;  illustrious.— 
Distinguishing,  p.  a.  Constituting  difference,  or 
distinction  from  everything  else ;  peculiar  ;  char¬ 
acteristic.  —  Distinct,  dis-tiQkt',  a.  Having  the  dif¬ 
ference  marked  ;  distinguished  ;  spotted  ;  varie¬ 
gated;  separate  in  place;  not  united  by  growth  or 
otherwise  ;  different ;  individual ;  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  any  other  thing;  definite;  clear;  ob¬ 
vious. —Distinctly,  adv.  —  Distinctness,  1 i. —  Dis¬ 
tinction,  n.  Marking  off  by  visible  signs  ;  divis¬ 
ion  ;  discrimination  ;  distinguishing  quality  ;  esti¬ 
mation  of  difference;  conspicuous  station;  superi¬ 
ority;  rank;  note;  eminence,  —  Distinctive,  -iv,  a. 
Marking  or  expressing  distinction.  —  Distinctively, 
adv.  With  distinction;  plainly. 

Distort,  dis-t6rt',  v.  t.  To  twist  out  of  natural  shape, 
force  out  of  the  true  posture  or  direction,  wrest 
from  the  true  meaning,  deform,  pervert,  bend.  [L. 
dis  and  torqnere,  tortum,  to  twist.]  —  Distortion,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  visible  deformity. — 
Distort'ive,  -iv,  a.  Causing  or  having  distortions. 

Distract,  dis-trakt',  v.  t.  To  perplex,  confuse ;  to 
agitate  by  conflicting  passions;  to  render  insane, 
craze,  — used  in  the  p.  p.  [L.  dis  and  trahere,  trac- 
tum,  to  draw  ;  s.  rt.  draw.)  —  Distraction,  n.  Con¬ 
fusion  of  attention,  or  of  affairs  ;  perturbation  of 
mind;  a  state  of  disordered  reason.  —  Distract'ive, 
-iv,  a.  Causing  perplexity.  — Distraught', -trawt', 
a.  Distracted. 

Distrain,  dis-tran',  v.  t.  [-trained  (-trllnd'),  -train¬ 
ing.]  (Law.)  To  seize  for  debt,  without  legal  pro¬ 
cess.  [OF.  destraindre,  L.  distrmgere,  -strictum,  to 
pull  asunder,  fr.  dis  and  stringere,  to  hurt,  com¬ 
press,  strain.]  —  Distrain'or,  -Sr,  n.  —  District,  ». 
A  defined  portion  of  a  state  or  city  for  legislative, 
elective,  or  other  purposes;  portion  of  territory  of 
undefined  extent;  quarter;  tract;  region;  country. 
—  v.  t.  To  divide  into  districts.  [OF.;  LL.  districtus, 
a  district,  orig.,  within  which  a  lord  may  distrain.]  — 
District  court.  U.  S.  A  subordinate  tribunal  hav¬ 
ing  jurisdiction  over  certain  cases  within  a  judicial 
district.  —  Distress',  n.  Extreme  suffering,  of  body 
or  mind;  that  which  occasions  suffering;  state  of 
danger  or  necessity.  (Law.)  The  act  of  distraining; 
thing  taken  by  "distraining.  —  v.  t.  [distressed 
-trest'),  -tressing.]  To  cause  pain  or  anguish  to. 
Law.)  To  seize  for  debt,  distrain.  [OF.  distresse.] 


—  Distress'ful,  -ful,  a.  Inflicting,  indicating,  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  from,  distress. 

Distribute,  dis-trib'Qt,  v.  t.  To  divide  among  sev¬ 
eral  ;  to  dispense,  administer,  apportion,  allot,  as¬ 
sign;  to  divide  or  separate,  as  into  classes,  orders, 
etc.  — v.  i.  To  make  distribution.  [L.  dis  and  tri- 
buerc,  tributum ,  to  impart.  See  Tribute.]  —  Dis- 
trib'uter,  n.  —  Distrib'utable,  a.  —  Distribu'tion,  n. 
Act  of  distributing  or  dispensing;  almsgiving;  sepa¬ 
ration  into  parts  or  classes;  classification;  arrange¬ 
ment  of  topics  in  a  discourse.  (Print.)  The  sepa¬ 
ration  of  type,  and  placing  each  letter  in  its  pro] ter 
box.  —  Distributive,  -tiv,  a.  Tending  to  distribute; 
dealing  to  each  his  share.  (Logic.)  Assigning  the 
various  species  of  a  general  term.  (Gram.)  Express¬ 
ing  separation  or  division.  —  Distrib'utivoly,  adv. 

District.  See  under  Distrain. 

Distrust,  dis-trust',  v.  t.  Not  to  confide  in  or  rely 
upon;  to  mistrust,  disbelieve.  — n.  Doubt  of  re¬ 
ality  or  sincerity;  suspicion  of  evil  designs.  —  Dis¬ 
trustful,  -ful,  a.  Apt  to  distrust;  suspicious;  dif¬ 
fident;  modest.  —  Distrustfully,  adv. 

Disturb,  dis-tSrb',  v.  t.  (-tuhbed  (-tSrbd'),  -turb- 
ing.J  To  throw  into  confusion;  to  interfere  with, 
terminate  abruptly;  to  agitate  the  mind  of,  render 
uneasy,  discompose,  perplex,  trouble.  [OF.  des- 
tourber,  E.  disturbare,  fr.  dis  and  turbare ,  to  dis¬ 
turb,  fr.  turba,  a  crowd,  tumult.  See  Turbid.I  — 
Disturb'ance,  -ans,  a.  Derangement  of  the  regular 
course  of  things ;  confusion  of  the  mind  ;  public 
commotion;  brawl;  disorder.  (Law.)  Interruption 
of  a  right.  —  Disturb'er,  n. 

Disunite,  dis-u-nlt',  v.  t.  To  destroy  the  continuity 
or  union  of;  to  break  the  concord  of,  divide,  sever, 
sunder,  separate,  —v.  i.  To  part,  become  separate. 

—  Disu'nity,  -nY-tY,  n.  State  of  separation.  —  Dis¬ 
union,  -un'yun,  n.  Termination  of  union;  a  breach 
of  concord  and  its  effect;  in  U.  S.,  severance  by  any 
State  of  connection  with  the  Federal  government. 

—  Disun'ionist,  n.  An  advocate  of  disunion. 

Disuse,  dis-us',  n.  Cessation  of  use,  practice,  or  ex¬ 
ercise;  cessation  of  custom  ;  desuetude.  —  Disuse, 
-uz',  v.  t.  [-used  (dizd'),  -using.]  To  cease  to  use 
or  practice,  desist  from  employing;  to  disaccustom. 

—  Disu'sage,  -zej,  n.  Gradual  cessation  of  use,  etc. 

Ditch  dich,  n.  A  trench  in  the  earth,  esp.  one  for 

draining  wet  land,  for  fencing  inclosures,  etc.;  a 
fosse  or  moat.  See  Ravelin,  —  v.  t.  [ditched 
(dicht),  ditching.]  To  dig  a  ditch  in.  —  v.  i.  To 
make  a  ditch.  [Same  as  dike,  q.  v.]  —  Ditch'er,  n. 
One  who  digs  ditches. 

Ditheism,  di'the-izm,  n.  Doctrine  of  the  existence  of 
2  gods,  good  and  evil;  dualism.  [Gr.  dis,  double, 
and  theos,  god.]  —  Ditheist'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Dithyramb,  dith'Y-ram,  -ram'bus,  n.  An  ancient 
Greek  hymn  in  honor  of  Bacchus.  [Gr.  Dithuram- 
bos,  a  name  of  Bacchus,  a  hymn  in  his  honor.]  — 
Dithyram'bic,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  etc.;  wild,  im¬ 
petuous,  and  boisterous.  —  n.  A  dithyramb  ;  a 
poem  written  in  wild,  enthusiastic  strains. 

Ditone,  di'ton,  n.  (Mus.)  An  interval  comprehend¬ 
ing  2  whole  tones.  [Gr.  dis  and  tonos,  a  tone.] 

Dittany,  dit'ta-nY,  n.  (Bot.)  An  aromatic  perennial 
plant,  whose  leaves  smell  like  lemon-thyme,  and 
yield  an  essential  oil.  [OF.  dictame,  Gr.  diktamnos, 
the  herb  growing  on  Ml.  Dicte,  in  Crete.] 

Ditto,  dit'to,  contr.  Do.,  n.  That  which  has  been 
said;  the  aforesaid  thing;  same  thing.  —  adv.  As 
before;  in  the  same  manner;  also.  [It.;  L.  dictum, 
thing  said,  fr.  dicere,  to  say.] 

Ditty,  dit'tY,  n.  A  song;  esp.  a  little  poem  to  be  sung. 
[OF.  ditie,  a  kind  ox  poem,  fr.  L.  dictatum,  thing 
dictated,  fr.  dictare,  to  dictate.] 

Diuresis,  ai-u-re'sis,  n.  (Med.)  Excretion  of  urine. 
[Gr.  dia,  through,  and  ouron,  urine.]  —  Diuret'ic, 
a.  Exciting  the  secretion  and  discharge  of  urine.— 
n.  A  medicine  which,  etc. 

Diurnal,  di-Sr'nal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  daytime;  daily; 
recurring  every  day;  performed  in  a  da y;  constitu¬ 
ting  the  measure  of  a  day.  (Bot.)  Opening  during 
the  day,  and  closing  at  night.  —  n.  A  book  of  the 
daily  service  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  for  the 
“  little  hours.”  [L.  diumalis,  fr.  dies,  a  day;  same 
as  journal.)  —  Diur'nally,  adv.  Daily;  every  day. 

Diuturnal,  di-u-tSr'nal,  a.  Of  long  continuance;  fast¬ 
ing.  [L.  diutumus,  fr.  diu,  a  long  time,  old  abl. 
form  of  dies,  day.J 

Divan,  dY-van',  n.  A  book;  collection  of  poems;  ac¬ 
count-book  ;  a  council ;  the  Turkish  council  of 
state;  royal  court;  court  of  justice;  office  for  cus¬ 
toms;  the  council  chamber;  audience  chamber;  sor 
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loon  for  company;  a  kind  of  cushioned  seat.  [Per. 
and  Ar.] 

Divaricate,  di-vfir'Y-kat,  v.  t.  To  part  into  2  branches; 
to  open,  fork,  diverge  from.  —  v.  t. 

To  divide  into  2  branches.  —  a. 

(Bot.)  Widely  divergent.  [L.  disand 
varicare ,  -catum,  to  spread  apart, 
straddle,  fr.  varus,  bent  apart.]  —  Di- 
var'ica'tion,  n.  A  parting;  forking; 
wide  divergence  ;  equivocation. 

(Ant.  Hist.)  Intersection  of  fibers 
at  different  angles. 

Dive,  dlv,  v.  i.  [dived  (dlvd),  di¬ 
ving.]  To  descend  or  plunge  into 
water  head  first;  to  plunge  thorough¬ 
ly  into  any  business  or  condition;  to 
sink,  penetrate.  [AS.  dyfan ,  du/an, 

Ic.  dyfa;  s.  rt.  dip.]  —  Di'ver,  n.  Divaricate 
One  who  dives,  or  who  goes  deeply  Petals, 
into  a  business.  ( Ornith .)  A  bird 
of  certain  genera,  given  to  diving.  —  Di'ving-bell,  n. 
A  hollow  vessel,  orig.  bell-shaped,  air-tight,  except 
at  the  bottom,  in  which  one  may  go  into  deep  water. 

—  Dive'dapper,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  didapper,  q.  v. 

Diverge,  dY-vSrj'  v.  i.  [-verged  (-vgrjd').  -ver¬ 
ging.]  To  tend  from  a  common  point  in  different 
directions;  to  deviate  gradually  from  a  given  line; 
to  vary  from  a  type,  or  a  normal  state,  or  from  the 
truth.  [L.  dis  and  vergere,  to  incline,  tend,  verge.] 

—  Diverge'ment,  Divergence,  -gency,  -sY,  n.  A  re¬ 
ceding  from  each  other  in  radiating  lines.  —  Di¬ 
vergent,  a.  Deviating  gradually,  etc. 

Divert,  dT-vgrt/’,  v.  t.  'Io  turn  off  from  any  course, 
direction,  or  intended  application  ;  to  turn  from 
business  or  study;  to  please,  amuse,  entertain,  rec¬ 
reate.  [OF.  divertir,  L.  divertere,  - versum ,  fr.  dis 
and  vertere,  to  turn.]  —  Divert'er,  n.  —  Divers,  di'- 
vSrz,  a.  Several;  sundry;  more  than  one,  but  not 
many.  —  Di' verse,  -vers,  a.  Different  in  kind;  un¬ 
like  ;  dissimilar.  —  adv.  In  different  directions.— 
Diversely,  adv.  In  different  ways,  or  directions.  — 
Diversity,  -tY,  n.  A  state  of  difference  ;  unlike¬ 
ness;  multiplicity  of  difference;  variety.  —  Diver¬ 
sion,  -shun,  n.  Act  of  turning  aside,  from  any  oc¬ 
cupation,  object,  etc.;  that  which  diverts  from  care 
or  amuses;  solace;  recreation;  sport.  (Mil.)  Act 
of  drawing  the  attention  and  force  of  an  enemy 
from  the  principal  point  of  attnck.  —  Divert'ive,  -iv, 
a.  Tending  to  divert;  amusing.  —  Diversify,  -IT, 
v.  t.  [-fied  (-fTd),  -fyino.]  To  make  diverse  or 
various  in  form  or  qualities.  [F.  diversifier,  LL. 
diversificare,  fr.  L.  d (versus  and/iaeere,  to  make.]  — 
Diver'siflca'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.— 
Diversified,  -fid,  p.  a.  Distinguished  by  various 
forms,  or  by  a  variety  of  aspects.  —  Diversiform, 
-fdrm,  a.  Of  a  different  form;  of  varied  forms.  [L. 
forma,  form.]  —  Divertisement,  de-vgr'tiz-moN,  n. 
A  ballet,  etc.,  between  acts  of  longer  pieces.  [F.] 

Divest,  dY-vest',  v.  t.  To  strip,  as  of  clothes,  arms,  or 
equipage;  to  deprive.  JL.  a  is  and  vestire,  to  clothe, 
fr.  vestis,  garment.]  —  Dlvest'iture,  -Y-chur,  n.  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Divide,  dY-vTd',  v.  1.  To  sever  into  parts;  to  cause  to 
be  separate;  to  make  partition  of  among  a  number, 
apportion;  to  make  discordant  or  hostile;  to  separate 
into  2  parts,  for  ascertaining  opinions  for  and 
against  a  measure.  (Logic.)  To  separate  into 
species.  —  v.  i.  To  be  separated,  part,  open;  to  vote 
by  separating  a  legislative  house  into  2  parts.  [L. 
divulere,  -visumL  fr.  dis  and  obs.  vidSre,  to  know, 
prob.  s.  rt.  videre,  to  see.]  —  Div'idend,  n.  The 
share  of  interest  or  profit  of  stock  in  trade,  etc.,  be¬ 
longing  to  each  proprietor.  (Arith.)  A  number  or 
quantity  to  be  divided.  —  Divid'er,  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  divides  ;  esp.  (pi.)  an  instrument  for 
dividing  lines,  describing  circles,  etc.;  compasses. — 
Divisible,  -viz'Y-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  — 
Divisibility,  n.  Quality  of  being  divisible.  —  Di¬ 
vision,  -vizn'un,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.; 
that  which  divides;  portion  separated  by  the  divid¬ 
ing  of  a  mass;  difference  in  opinion  or  feeling;  dif¬ 
ference  of  condition;  separation  of  the  members  of 
a  deliberative  body  to  ascertain  the  vote.  (Arith.) 
Process  of  finding  how  many  times  one  number  or 
quantity  is  contained  in  another;  rule  by  which  the 
operation  is  performed.  (Mil.)  A  section  of  an 
army  or  fleet,  complete  in  itself,  and  commanded  by 
a  general  officer.  —  Divis'ional,  a.  Marking,  express¬ 
ing,  or  making  division;  pert,  to  a  division  or  dis¬ 
trict.  —  Divi'sive,  -siv,  a.  Forming  division  or  dis¬ 
tribution;  creuting  division  or  discord.  — Divi'sor, 


-zSr,  n.  (Arith.)  The  number  by  which  the  div¬ 
idend  is  divided. —  Common  divisor.  Any  number 
dividing  2  or  more  numbers  without  a  remainder. 

Divine,  dY-vin',  a.  Pert,  to,  proceeding  from,  or  ap¬ 
propriated  to  God,  or  celebrating  his  praise;  above 
what  is  human;  superhuman;  godlike;  holy;  sa¬ 
cred;  pert,  to  divinity  or  theology.  —  n.  A  priest; 
clergyman;  one  skilled  in  divinity;  theologian. — 
v.  t.  [divined  (-vlndr),  -vining.]  To  foresee  or 
foreknow,  foretell,  presage,  prognosticate.  —  v.  i. 
To  practice  divination,  impart  presages  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  have  presages  or  forebodings,  guess  or  con¬ 
jecture.  [OF.  divin,  devin,  divine,  also  a  diviner  or 
augur,  theologian,  deviner,  to  divine,  predict ;  L. 
divinus,  divine,  s.  rt.  divus,  godly,  ileus,  God.]  — 
Divin'er,  n.  One  who  practices  divination.  —  Di- 
vina'tion,  n.  Act  or  art  of  divining  or  foretelling 
future  events;  augury;  omen.  —  Divine'ly,  adv.  In 
a  godlike  manner;  by  the  agency  of  God.  —  Divin'- 
ing-rod,  n.  A  forked  rod,  commonly  of  hazel,  used 
by  seekers  for  water  or  metals  under  ground.  — 
Divin'ity, -vin'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being  divine;  god¬ 
head;  the  Deity ;  God;  a  false  god;  a  celestial  being, 
inferior  to  God,  but  superior  to  man;  supernatural 
power  or  virtue;  awe-inspiring  character;  supreme 
dignity;  science  of  divine  things;  theology. 

Divisible,  Division,  etc.  See  under  Divide. 

Divorce,  dY-v<5rs',  n.  (Law.)  A  legal  dissolution  of 
the  marriage  contract;  separation  of  a  married  wom¬ 
an  from  the  bed  and  board  of  her  husband  ;  separa¬ 
tion  of  things  closely  united  ;  the  sentence  or  writ¬ 
ing  dissolving  marriage. —  v.  t.  [divorced  (-vSrst'), 
-vorcing.]  To  separate  by  divorce,  disunite,  sun¬ 
der.  [OF.;  I,,  divortium,  a  divorce,  fr.  divortere,  a 
form  of  divertere,  to  separate.  See  Divert.]  — 
Divorce'able,  a.  —  Divorce'ment,  n.  Divorce.  —  Di- 
vor'cer,  n.  Person  or  cause  producing  divorce. — 
Divor'cive,  -siv,  a.  Having  power  to  divorce. 

Divulge,  dY-vuli',  v.  t.  [-vuloed  (-vuljd').  -vulging.] 
To  make  public,  disclose,  impart.  [F.  divulguer,  h. 
divulgare,  fr.  dis  and  vulgare,  to  make  common,  fr. 
vulaus,  the  common  people.]  —  Divul'ger,  n. 

Divulsion,  dY-vul'shun,  n.  Act  of  plucking  away  ;  a 
rending  asunder.  [L.  divulsio,  f  r.  dis  and  vellere,  vul- 
sum,  to  pluck.]  —  Divul'sive,  -siv,  a.  Tending  to,  etc. 

Dizen,  diz'n  or  di'zn,  v.  t.  [dizened  (-znd),  dizen- 
ing.]  To  dress  gaudily,  deck,  overdress.  [ME.  dusyn, 
to  put  flax  on  (distaffs),  hence  to  clothe,  deck.] 

Dizzy,  diz'Y,  a.  Having  a  sensation  of  vertigo;  giddy; 
confused  ;  indistinct ;  causing  giddiness  ;  unreflect¬ 
ing;  heedless,  —  v.  t.  To  make  giddy,  confuse.  [AS. 
dysig,  silly,  OD.  duyzigh,  dizzy.]  —  Diz'ziness,  n. 

Djinn,  jin,  n.  See  Jinnee. 

Do,  do,  n.  (Mus.)  A  syllable  attached  to  the  1st  tone 
of  the  major  diatonic  scale  for  solmization. 

Do,  d(36,  v.  t.  or  auxiliary,  [imp.  did  ;  p.  p.  DONE 
(dun) ;  doing.]  To  perform,  execute,  make  ;  to 
produce,  as  an  effect  or  result ;  to  perform  com¬ 
pletely,  finish,  accomplish  ;  to  cook  completely  ;  to 
translate  or  transform  into,  as  a  written  text;  to  de¬ 
ceive,  play  a  trick  upon,  hoax,  humbug.  (Stock 
Exchange.)  To  cash  or  advance  money  for,  as  a 
bill  or  note.  —  v.  i.  To  act  or  behave;  to  fare;  to 
be  in  a  state  with  regard  to  health.  [AS.  don  (imp. 
dyde,  p.  p.  gedon),  D.  doen  (imp.  deed,  p.  p.  gedaan ); 
s.  rt.  deed,  deem,  doom.]  —  To  do  over.  To  make 
over,  perform  a  second  time.  —  To  do  up.  To  pack 
together;  to  iron  and  starch  (linen).  —  To  do  with. 
To  dispose  of,  make  use  of.  —  To  have  to  do  with. 
To  have  concern,  business,  or  intercourse  with  ;  to 
deal  with.  —  To  do  for.  To  put  an  end  to,  ruin,  dis¬ 
appoint,  etc.  —  To  do  without.  To  get  along  with¬ 
out.  —  To  have  done.  To  have  made  an  end.  —  To 
have  done  with.  To  have  completed  ;  to  be  through 
witln  —  Do'er,  n.  One  who,  etc.  ;  an  actor  ;  agent. 

Do,  doo,  v.  i.  To  be  worth,  be  fit,  avail,  manage,  ac¬ 
complish  a  purpose, —  as,  this  will  do.  [Prov.  E.  dow, 
AS.  dugan,  to  be  worth.  See  Doughty.] 

Do.,  pron.  dit'to._  See  Ditto. 

Doab,  Dooab,  doo'ab,  n.  In  India,  a  tongue  of  land 
between  the  confluence  of  rivers. 

Docetism,  dos'et-izm,  n.  Doctrine  that  Christ  suffered 
only  in  appearance.  [Gr.  dokein ,  to  appear.] 

Docile,  dos'il,  a.  Teachable  ;  ready  to  learn  ;  tract¬ 
able.  [F.  ;  L.  docilis,  fr.  docere,  to  teach  ;  s.  rt.  di¬ 
dactic,  disciple,  doctor,  etc.]  —  Docil'ity,  -tY,  rt. 
Teachableness.  —  Doc'ible,  a.  Docile.  [L.  docibilis, 
fr.  docere .]  —  Doc'ibleness,  -ibil'ity,  n. 

Docimacy,  dos'Y-ma-sY,  n.  Art  or  practice  of  apply¬ 
ing  tests  to  ascertain  the  nature,  quality,  etc.,  of  ob¬ 
jects.  [Gr.  dokimasia,  an  essay,  examination,  fr. 
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doknnazein,  to  assay  metals.]— Docimas'tic,  a.  Prov¬ 
ing  by  experiments. 

Sock,  dok,  n.  A  plant,  some  species  of  which  are 
weeds,  having  a  long  tap-root.  [AS.  docce ,  a  dock, 
Ga.  dogha,  burdock,  Gr.  daukos,  a  kind  of  carrot.] 
Sock,  dok,  v.  t.  [docked  (dokt),  docking.]  To  cut 
off,  as  the  end  of  a  thing,  curtail,  clip ;  to  deduct 
‘  r.  — n.  Th 


from  ;  to  destroy  or  defeat,  bar 
a  tail,  or  part  left  after  <" 
horse’s  clipped  tail.  [W.  tocio. 


The  stump  of 
case  to  cover  a 
o  clip,  Ic.  dockr,  a 


__  _  1P» 

short  tail,  Sw.  docka,  a  skein  (of  silk)  =  length  cut 
off.]  — Dock'et,  n.  A  summary  or  digest ;  a  label 
tied  to  goods.  (Law.)  An  abridged  entry  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  an  action,  or  list  of  such  entries  5  list  of 
causes  ready  for  hearing  or  trial.  A  list  of  matters 
to  be  acted  on  in  any  assembly.  —  v.  t.  To  make  an 
abstract  of  the  heads  of  ;  to  enter  in  a  docket,  mark 
the  contents  of  on  the  back,  as  of  papers. 

Dock,  dok,  11.  An  inclosure  or  basin  to  receive  vessels; 
space  between  2  piers  for  ships;  place  where  the  ac¬ 
cused  stands  in  court.  —  v.t.  To  place  in  a  dock. 
[OD.  dokke,  a  harbor,  Dan.  dokke,  Sw.  docka,  G. 
dockc,  a  dock,  LL.  doga,  ditch,  canal,  Gr.  doche,  re¬ 
ceptacle,  fr.  dechesthai,  to  receive.]  —  Dry  or  grav¬ 
ing  dock.  A  dock  from  which  water  may  be  exclu¬ 
ded.  —  Floating  or  sectional  d.  A  water-tight  struc¬ 
ture  for  raising  vessels  out  of  water  by  its  buoyancy. 
—  YVet  d.  One  where  the  water  is  shut  in,  and  kept 
at  a  given  level,  to  load  and  unload  ships.  —  Dock'- 
age,  -ej,  n.  Charge  for  the  use  of  a  dock.  — Dock'- 
yard,  n.  A  repository  for  naval  stores,  timber,  etc. 

Doctor,  dok'tSr,  n.  One  qualified  to  teach;  a  learned 
man  ;  one  who  has  received  the  highest  degree  in  a 
faculty;  one  licensed  to  practice  medicine  ;  a  physi¬ 
cian  ;  a  mechanical  contrivance  to  remedy  a  diffi¬ 
culty. —  v.t.  [doctored  (-t5rd),  -to  king.]  To  at¬ 
tend  or  treat  as  a  physician  ;  to  make  a  doctor;  to 
alter  for  the  better  ;  to  adulterate,  tamper  with,  fal¬ 
sify.  —  r.  i.  To  practice  physic.  [L.,  a  teacher,  fr. 
doccre,  doctum,  to  teach.]  —  Doc'toral,  a.  Pert,  to 
the  degree  or  practice  of  a  doctor.  —  Doc'torate,  -at, 
-■hip,  n.  The  degree  of  a  doctor.— Doc'toress,  Doc'- 
tresa,  n.  A  female  doctor.  —  Doc'trine,  -trin,  n.  Act 
of  teaching ;  instruction  ;  thing  taught ;  body  of 
principles  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  ;  dogma ; 
tenet.  [F.  ;  L.  doctrina,  fr.  doctor.]  —  Doc'trinal,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  containing,  etc.  —  Doc'trinally,  adv.— 
Doctrinaire',  -tre-nar',  n.  One  who  rigidly  ap¬ 
plies  to  practical  concerns  the  abstract  doctrines  of 
nis  own  philosophical  system  ;  a  political  theorist ; 
propounder  of  new  opinions.  —  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. — 
Doc'ument,  n.  An  original  or  official  paper,  relied 
upon  as  the  basis  or  support  of  anything  else.  —  v.  t. 
To  furnish  with  documents.  [F.  ;  L.  documentum, 
fr.  docere.]  —  Docament'al,  a.  Pert,  to,  consisting 
in,  or  derived  from,  etc.  —  Document'ary,  -rY,  a. 
Pert,  to  written  evidence  ;  consisting  in  documents. 

Dodder,  dod'dSr,  n.  A  parasitical  vine,  which,  de¬ 
caying  at  the  root,  is  nourished  by  the  plant  sup¬ 
porting  it.  [Dan.;  Sw.  dodra,  G.  aotter.] 

Dodecagon,  do-dek'a-gon,  n.  (Ueom.)  A  regular  poly¬ 
gon,  bounded  by  12  equal 
sides,  and  containing  12 
equal  angles.  [Gr.  do- 
deka,  twelve,  and  gonia, 
an  angle.]  —  Dodec'a- 
he'dron,  n.  A  regular 
eolid  contained  under  12 
equal  and  regular  penta¬ 
gons  ;  a  solid  having  12 
equal  faces.  [Gr.  hedra, 
seut,  base.]— Dodec'ahe'- 
dral,  a.  —  Dodec'astyle,  Dodecahedrons. 

-s til,  n.  (Arch.)  A  portico  having  12  columns  in 
front.  [Gr.  stulos,  a  column.] 

Dodge,  do],  v.  i.  [dodged  (dojd),  dodging.]  To  start 
suddenly  aside,  be  evasive,  quibble.  —  v.  t.  To 
evade  by  starting  aside. — n.  Act  of  evading  by 
some  skillful  movement ;  a  dexterous  device  or 
trick.  [Perh.  s.  rt.  Scot,  dod,  to  jog.  North  E.  dad, 
to  shake;  cf.  Skr.  dhn,  to  shake.]  — Dodg'er,  n. 

Dodo,  do'do,  n.  ,*  pi.  Do'does,  -ddz.  A  large  bird 
of  Mauritius,  now  extinct.  [Pg.  doudo,  silly.] 

Doe,  do,  n.  A  she-deer  ;  esp.  the  female  of  the  fallow- 
deer.  [AS.  da,  a  doe;  Dan.  daa,  a  deer.]  —  Doe'skin, 
n.  Skin  of  the  doe;  compact,  twilled  woolen  cloth. 

Doer.  See  Do.  —  Does,  duz.  3d pers.  pr.  ind.  of  Do. 

Doff,  dof,  v.  t.  [doffed  (doft),  doffing.]  To  put  off 
(dress) ;  to  rid  one’s  self  of,  defer.  [Contr.  of  do  off.] 

Dog,  dog,  n.  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Canis;  a 
mean,  worthless  fellow  ;  a  fellow,  —  used  humor¬ 


ously.  (Astron.)  One  of  the  2  constellations  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  An  andiron.  ( Merit .)  A 
grappling  iron  ;  an  iron  iwith  fangs  to  secure  a  log 
to  be  sawed;  a  catch  or  clutch,  esp.  the  carrier  of  a 
lathe,  and  an  adjustable  stop  to  change  the  motion 
of  a  machine  tool.  —  v.  t.  [dogged  (dogd),  dog¬ 
ging.]  To  follow  insidiously  or  persistently  ;  to 
worry  ;  hunt.  ID.  dog,  Sw.  dogg,  mastiff,  Dan. 
dogge,  bull-dog.J  —  To  give  or  throw  to  dogs.  To 
throw  away,  as  useless.. — To  go  to  the  dogs.  To  bo 
ruined.  —  Dog'ged,  a.  Surly  ;  obstinate. — Dog'- 
gedly,  adv.—  Dog'gedness,  n.—  Dog'gish,  a.  Churl¬ 
ish  ;  snappish.  —  Dog'ber'ry,  n.  The  berry  of  the 
dogwood. — bri'er,  n.  The  dog-rose.  - — cart,  n.  A 
one-horse  vehicle  for  sportsmen. — cheap,  a.  Cheap 
as  dog’s  meat  ;  very  cheap. — day,  n.  One  of  the 
days  when  Sirius,  or  the  Dogstar,  rises  and  sets  with 
the  sun:  they  commence  late  in  July,  and  end  early 

in  September. - fish,  n.  A  species  of  shark.  — 

-Latin,  n.  Barbarous  Latin.  — rose,  n.  A  species 
of  rose  which  bears  the  hip  ;  the  eglantine  or  sweet- 
briar. — star,  n.  Sirius,  in  the  constellation  Canis 
Major. — tooth,  n.  A  sharp  pointed  human  tooth, 
between  the  incisors  and  grinders ;  eye-tooth  ;  ca¬ 
nine  tooth.  See  Tooth.  (Arch.)  An  ornament  con¬ 
sisting  of  tooth-like  projections.  — trot,  n.  A  gentle 

trot,  like  a  dog’s. - watch,  n.  (Naut.)  One  of  2 

watches  of  2  hours  each,  between  4  and  8  p.  m.  — 
-wood,  n.  A  genus  of  large  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
having  hard  and  serviceable  wood.  —  Dog’s-ear. 
dogz'er,  n.  The  corner  of  the  leaf  of  a  book  turned 
down.—  v.  t.  To  turn  down,  etc.  — Dog'-eared, -erd, 
«.  Having  the  corners,  etc.  —  Dog'gerel,  -g5r-el,  a. 
Low  in  style  and  irregular  in  measure,  —  said  of 
poetry.  —  n.  Mean,  undignified  verse. 

Doge,  d5j,  n.  The  chief  magistrate  in  the  republics  of 
Venice  and  Genoa.  [It.,  fr.  L.  dux,  duke,  leader.]  — 
Do'gate.  -g5t,  n.  Office  or  dignity  of,  etc. 

Dogger,  dog'gSr,  n.  (Naut.)  A  two-masted  fishing 
vessel,  used  by  the  Dutch.  [D.,  codfish.] 

Dogma,  dog'inA,  n.  /  E.  pi.  -mas,  -m&z  ;  L.  pi.  -mata, 
-ma-td.  That  which  is  held  as  an  opinion  ;  an  es¬ 
tablished  tenet ;  peremptory  opinion,  a  principle  of 
doctrine  asserted  without  sufficient  evidence.  [L. 
and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  dokein,  to  think ;  s.  rt.  L.  decet,  it 
behooves,  Skr.  dacas,  fame.]—  Dogmat'ic,  -ical,  a. 
Pert,  to  a  dogma;  disposed  to  assert  authoritatively; 
magisterial;  positive.—  Dogmat'ically,  adv.  Arro¬ 
gantly;  positively. —  Dogmat'ics,  n.  sing.  Science 
of  Christian  doctrines  ;  doctrinal  theology.  —  Dog'- 
matism,  -tizm,  it.  Arrogance  or  positiveness  in  opin¬ 
ion.— Dog'matize,  v.  i.  [-TIZED  i-tlzd),  -TIZING.]  To 
assert  positively  ;  teach  with  bold  and  undue  con¬ 
fidence.— Dogmatist,  -tiz'er,  n. 

Doily,  doi'lY,  n.  A  small  napkin,  generally  colored, 
used  with  fruit  and  wine.  [Manufacturer’s  name  ; 
perh.  also  D.  dwaal ,  a  towel.] 

Doit,  doit,  n.  A  small  Dutch  coin,  worth  about  half  a 
farthing;  any  small  piece  of  money;  any  trifle.  [D. 
duit ;  perh.  s.  rt.  dot,  perh.  fr.  F.  d'huit,  of  8,  t.  e.,  the 
l-8th  of  a  penny.] 

Dolabriform,  do-lab'rY-f6rm,  a.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Having 
the  form  of  an  ax  or  hatchet.  [L.  dolabra,  pickax, 
andybrma,  form.] 

Dolce,  dol'cha,  Dolcemente,  dol'cha-men'ta,  adv. 
( Mus .)  Softly  ;  sweetly,  —  a  direction  to  the  per¬ 
former.  fit.,  fr.  L.  dulcts,  sweet,  soft.] 

Doldrums,  dol'drumz,  n.  pi.  A  part  of  the  ocean  near 
the  equator,  abounding  in  calms,  squalls,  and  light 
baffling  winds.— To  be  in  the  doldrums.  To  be  in  a 
state  of  listlessness  or  fretfulness  ;  to  be  bored. 

Dole,  dol,  n.  Act  of  dividing  and  distributing  ;  thing 
distributed;  alms;  gratuity,  —v.  t.  [doled  (dOld), 
doling.]  To  deal  out  in  small  portions  ;  distribute. 
[AS.  dal,  dsel,  same  as  deal.  See  Deal.] 

Doleful,  dSl'ful,  a.  Full  of  grief;  piteous;  rueful;  wo- 
ful;  gloomy;  dismal.  [OF.  doel,  duel,  grief,  mourn¬ 
ing,  doloir,  L.  dolere,  to  grieve,  fr.  dolor,  grief.]  — 
Dole'fully,  adv.  —  Dole 'some, -sum,  a.  Doleful ;  sor¬ 
rowful.  —  Do'lor,  n.  Pain;  grief;  distress;  anguish. 
[L.]  —  Dolorif'erous,  -Sr-us,  a.  Producing  pain  or 
distress.  [L.  ferre,  to  bear.]  —  Dolorif'ic,  -ical,  a. 
Causing  pain  or  grief.  [L../acere,  to  make.] —  Dol'- 
orous,  -us,  a.  Full  of,  or  occasioning  grief;  painful; 
distressing.  —  Dol'orously,  adv.  —  Doloro'so,  -zo, 
aflv.  (Mus.)  In  a  pathetic  manner.  [It.1 

Doll,  dol,  n.  A  puppet  or  image  of  a  baby  for  a  child. 
[Perh.  fr.  OD.  dol,  a  whipping  top,  dollen,  to  sport, 
play;  perh.  Dol,  contr.  of  Dorothy.) 

Dollar,  dol'l5r,  n.  A  silver  coin  of  the  U.  S.,  equal  to 
100  cents  ;  a  coin  of  similar  value,  current  in  Mex- 
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ico,  S.  Amer.,  Spain,  etc. ;  the  value  of  a  dollar. 

SAbbr.  of  Joachimsthaler,  a  coin  first  made  about 
518  fr.  silver,  mined  at  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia.] 
Dolman,  dol'man,  n.  A  lady’s  cloak.  [Turk,  dolaman.] 
Dolmen,  dol'men,  Tol'men,  n.  A  stone  table,  found 
among  relics  of  the  Druids  ;  a  cromlech.  [Celt.] 
Dolomite,  dol'o-mlt,  n.  ( Geol.  &  Min.)  A  magnesian 
carbonate  of  lime.  [Fr.  the  F.  geologist,  Dolomieu.] 
Dolphin,  dol'fin,  n.  ( Ichth .)  A  cetaceous  mammal,  the 
true  dolphin  ;  also  a  fish  of  about  5  feet  in  length, 
celebrated  for  its  changes  of  color  when  dying. 
( Entom .)  A  species  of  aphis  infesting  beans,  (Naut.) 
A  rope  or  strap  wound  round  a  mast  to  support 
the  puddening  when  the  lower  yards  rest  in  the 
slings  ;  a  spar  secured  to  an  anchor  to  which  cables 
may  be  bent  ;  a  mooring-post.  [OF.  daulphin,  L. 
delpliinus,  Gr.  delphis .] 

Dolt,  dolt,  n.  A  heavy,  stupid  fellow,  blockhead,  ig¬ 
noramus,  dunce,  simpleton.  [Corrup.  of  dulled.']  — 
Dolt'ish,  a.  Dolt-like;  stupid. 

Domain,  do-man',  n.  Dominion;  authority;  territory 
over  which  dominion  is  exerted;  landed  property; 
estate;  esp.  land  about  the  mansion-house  of  a  lord, 
and  in  his  immediate  occupancy.  {Law.)  Owner¬ 
ship  of  land,  estate,  or  patrimony,  in  one’s  own 
right.  [OF.  domaine,  fr.  L.  dominium,  lordship,  fr. 
domimis,  a  lord.  See  Demesne.]  —  Eminent  domain. 
In  U.  S.  the  inherent  sovereign  power  of  a  state, 
giving  to  the  legislature  the  control  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  for  public  uses. 

Dome,  dom,  n.  A  building;  house.  (Arch.)  A  struc¬ 
ture  above  the  roof,  usually  hemispherical  in  form; 
cupola;  an  erection  resembling  a  cupola.  [OF.,  fr. 
LL.  and  Gr.  doma,  a  house,  Gr.  domos,  a  building.] 
Domesday,  ddbmz'da.  See  Doomsday,  under  Doom. 
Domestic,  do-mes'tik,  a.  Pert,  to  the  house  or  home, 
to  one’s  place  of  residence  and  family,  also  to  a  na¬ 
tion  considered  as  a  family,  or  to  one’s  own  coun¬ 
try;  intestine;  remaining  much  at  home;  devoted  to 
home  duties  or  pleasures ;  living  near  the  habitations 
of  man;  tame;  made  in  one's  own  house,  nation,  or 
country.  —  n.  One  who  lives  in  the  family  of  an¬ 
other,  as  hired  assistant;  pi.  articles  of  home  manu¬ 
facture,  esp.  cotton  goods.  [F.  domestiqvc,  I,,  domes- 
ticus,  fr.  domus ,  house.]  —  Domes'ticate,  -tl-kat,  v.t. 
To  make  domestic,  conduct  as  if  at  home,  accustom 
to  live  near  the  habitations  of  man,  tame.— Domes'- 
tica'tion,  n.  Act  of  domesticating.  —  Domestic'itv, 
-tis'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being  domestic;  a  household 
act  or  life.  —  Dom'icile,  -sil,  n.  An  abode  or  man¬ 
sion;  place  of  permanent  residence.  (Law.)  Resi¬ 
dence  at  a  particular  place  accompanied  with  proof 
of  an  intention  to  remain  there.  —  v.  t.  [domiciled 
(-sild),  -oiling.]  To  establish  in  a  fixed  residence. 
fOF. ;  L.  domic  ilium,  fr.  damns  and  peril .  celare,  to 
hide.]  —  Domicil'iary,  -sil'Y-a-rY  or  -sil'ya-rY,  a. 
Pert,  to  domicile,  or  the  residence  of  a  person  or 
family.  —  Domiciliary  visit.  (Law.)  A  visit  to  a 
private  dwelling,  esp.  to  search  it,  under  authority. 
—  Domicil'iate,  -Y-at,  v.  t.  To  domicile.—  DomdciP- 
ia'tion,  n.  Permanent  residence. 

Dominate,  dom'Y-nat.  v.  t.  To  predominate  over,  rule, 
govern.  —  v.  i.  To  predominate.  [L.  dominari, 
-natum,  fr.  dominus,  a  lord,  fr.  donuts,  house;  s.  rt. 
domare,  to  tame,  E.  tame.]  —  Dom'inance,  -nancy, 
-sY,  n.  Ascendency  ;  authority.  —  Dom'inant,  a. 
Ruling;  prevailing;  predominant.  —  n.  ( Mus .)  The 
5th  tone  of  the  scale.  [F.]  —  Dominant  chord.  (Mus.) 
The  chord  based  upon  the  dominant.  —  D.  estate  or 
tenement.  (Law.)  The  estate  to  which  a  servitude 
or  easement  is  due  from  another  estate.  — Domina'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of  dominating;  exercise  of  power  in 
ruling;  government;  authority ;  the  4th  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  orders  of  angelical  beings.  [F.]  —  Dom'ina- 
tive,  -tiv,  a.  Ruling;  imperious.  — Dom'inator,  -tSr, 
n.  A  ruler  or  ruling  power;  predominant  influence. 
—  Domineer',  v.  i.  [-neered  (-nerd'), -neerinq.] 
To  rule  with  insolence  or  arbitrary  sway.  [OD. 
domineren,  OF.  dominer,  fr.  L.  dominari .]  — Domin'- 
ion,  -yun,  n.  Supreme  authority;  predominance; 
territory  over  which  authority  is  exercised.  [LL. 
dominio.] —  Domin'ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  given  by, 
our  Lord;  indicating  Sunday.  [OF.] — Dominical 
letter.  One  of  the  first  7  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
used  in  almanacs  to  denote  Sunday. 

Dominican,  do-min'Y-kan,  a.  Pert,  to  the  Dominicans, 
or  to  St.  Dominic.— n.  A  monk  of  the  order  founded 
by  Dominic  de  Guzman;  a  predicant;  preaching- 
friar;  jacobin;  black-friar. 

Dominie,  dom'Y-nY,  n.  In  Scot.,  a  schoolmaster,  par¬ 
son.  [L.  dominus,  a  lord,  master.]  —  Dom'ino,  n.; pi. 


-nos  or  -noes,  -nOz.  A  cape 
with  a  hood,  formerly  worn 
by  priests  over  head  and  face; 
a  hood  worn  by  canons  of  a 
cathedral  church;  a  woman’s 
mourning  veil,  or  half-mask; 
a  loose  cloak,  with  a  hood, 
used  as  a  disguise;  one  wear¬ 
ing  a  domino,  pi.  A  game 


Dominos. 


played  with  28  nieces  of  ivory,  indented  with  spots 
from  a  l  to  double  0.  One  of  the  pieces  of  the  game. 
[Sp.,  orig.  dress  worn  by  a  master,  fr.  domine,  a  mas¬ 
ter,  L.  dominus.  See  Dominate.] — Don,  n. ‘  Sir; 
Mr. ;  Signor,  —  a  title  of  courtesy  in  Spain  ;  a  grand 
personage,  or  one  affecting  consequence,  pi.  The 
heads  of  colleges  and  fellows  of  English  universi¬ 
ties.  [Sp.,  lit.  master,  fr.  dominus.]  —  Dona,  dOn'yi, 
n.  Lady  ;  Mistress  ;  Madam,  —  a  Spanish  title  of 
courtesy  for  women.  [Fern,  of  don.]—-  Don'na,  -nd, 
n.  The  title  of  a  lady  in  Italv.  [It.]  —  Duenna, 
d<5o-en'n&,  n. ;  pi.  -nas,  -nfl.z.  The  chief  ladv  in 
waiting  on  the  Queen  of  Spain;  an  elderly  lady  in 
charge  of  young  ladies  in  Spain  or  Portugal;  a  gov¬ 
erness.  [Sp.  dueila,  same  as  E.  and  F.  dame.  1 

Don,  don,  v.  t.  [donned  (dond),  donning.]  To  put 
on,  invest  one’s  self  with,  —  opp.  to  doff.  [Contr. 
of  do  on.] 

Donate,  do'nat,  v.  t.  To  give,  esm.  for  a  specific  ob¬ 
ject.  [L.  donare,  -atum,  to  give,  fr.  donum,  Gr.  doron, 
Skr.  dana,  a  gift;  s.  rt.  anecdote,  date,  dose,  dower, 
etc.]  —  Dona'tion,  n.  Act  of  giving;  thing  given  or 
bestowed,  gift,  grant.  (Law.)  Act  by  which  one 
voluntarily  transfers  to  another  the  title  to  a  thing 
of  which  ne  is  owner,  without  any  consideration. 
[F.]  —  Donation-party.  A  party  assembled  at  the 
house  of  some  one,  each  bringing  some  present.  — 
Don'ative,  don'a-tiv,  n.  A  gratuity,  present.  (Eccl. 
Law.)  A  benefice  conferred  by  the  patron,  without 
presentation,  institution,  or  induction  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary.  —  a.  Vested  or  vesting  by  donation.  —  Dona'- 
tor,  do-na'tgr,  n.  (Law.)  A  donor,  giver.  —  Do'nor, 
-nSr,  n.  A  giver;  benefactor.  (Law?)  ~ 
fers  a  power.—  Donee',  -ne',  n. 


One  who  con- 
One  to  whom  a  gift 
ower;  appointor. 


is  made.  (Law.)  Party  executing  a  po 

Donatism,  don'a-tizm,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  Principles 
embraced  by  African  schismatics  of  the  4th century, 
called  Donatists,  fr.  Donatus,  their  leader. 

Done.  See  Do. 

Done,  dun,  p.  p.  Given  out;  issued;  made  public, — 
used  in  the  dating  clause  of  an  official  public  docu¬ 
ment.  [Dond,  done,  corrupt,  of  F.  donnd,  p.  p.  of 
donner,  L.  donare,  to  give.  See  Donate.] 

Donjon,  dun'jun,  n.  A  tower  in  ancient  castles,  the 
strongest  part  of  the  fortifications;  the  keep.  See 
Castle.  [Same  as  dungeon,  q.  v.] 

Donkey,  don'kY,  n. ; pi.  -keys,  -kiz.  An  ass,  or  mule; 
a  stupid  or  obstinate  fellow.  [Dim.  of  dun,  a  name 
for  a  horse,  fr.  the  color.]  —  Don'key-en'gine,  n.  A 
small  assistant  engine  in  steam-vessels.  — pump,  n. 
One  feeding  boilers,  worked  by  the  donkey-engine. 

Donna.  See  under  Dominie. 

Donor.  See  under  Donate. 

Doodle,  ddo'dl,  n.  A  trifler,  simpleton.  [Perh.  contr. 
of  do  little;  perh.  fr.  Scot,  dawdle,  to  be  slovenly.) 

Doom,  doom,  v.  t.  [doomed  (doomd),  dooming.]  To 
pronounce  sentence  or  judgment  on,  condemn;  to 
ordain  as  penalty;  to  mulct  or  fine;  to  assess  a  tax 
upon;  to  destine,  fate.  —  n.  Judicial  sentence;  penal 
decree;  that  to  which  one  is  sentenced;  penalty;  un¬ 
happy  fate.  [AS.,  Sw.,  and  Dan.  dom,  Ic.  donir, 
OIIG.  tuom,  judgment,  Gr.  themis,  law,  Skr.  dha,  to 
place,  set;  s.  rt.  deem.]  —  Dooms'day,  doomz'da,  n. 
A  day  of  doom,  sentence,  or  condemnation;  day  of 
the  final  judgment.  — Dooma'day-book,  n.  A  book 
compiled  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  con¬ 
taining  a  survey  of  all  lands  in  England,  that  they 
might  be  doomed,  or  adjudged  for  taxation. 

Door,  dOr,  n.  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  house  for 
going  in  and  out  at;  frame  by  which  such  an  open¬ 
ing  is  closed;  means  of  access;  entrance-way,  and 
the  anartment  to  which  it  leads.  [AS.  duru,  D.  deur, 
Dan.  dor,  OHG.  tor,  G.  thuer,  Gr.  thura,  Skr.  dear  a.] 
—  In  doors,  or  within  doors.  Within  the  house;  un¬ 
der  cover.  — Next  door  to.  Near  to;  bordering  on. — 
Out  of  doors,  or  without  doors,  and,  colloq.,  out  doors. 
Out  of  the  house,  in  open  air,  abroad. —  To  lie  at 
one’s  door.  To  be  imputable  or  chargeable  to. — 
Door'-keeper,  n.  One  who  guards  the  entrance  of  a 

house  or  apartment;  a  porter,  janitor. - nail,  n. 

The  nail  or  knob  on  which  the  knocker  of  a  door 
strikes,  —  hence  the  phrase,  dead  as  a  door-nail.  — 


4m,  fame,  far,  piiss  or  opera,  fare ;  Cud,  eve,  t£>>>>  •-  Yn,  Ice ;  Odd,  tone,  dr ; 
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-plate,  n.  A  plate  upon  a  door,  bearing  the  resident’s 
name,  etc.  — -post,  n.  The  jamb  or  side  piece  of, 
etc.  — way,  n.  The  passage  of,  etc. 

Dor,  Dorr,  dor,  Dor'-beetle,  Dor'-bug,  n.  A  large, 
brownish,  destructive  tree-beetle;  the  cockchafer; 
May-bug; — the  imago  of  the  voracious  white  grub¬ 
worm.  [AS.  rfora,  drone,  locust.] 

Dorado,  do- ra'do,  n.  A  southern  constellation,  con¬ 
taining  0  stars.  ( Ichth .)  A  large  fish,  a  species  of 
dolphin.  [Sp.,  gilt,  fr.  dorar ,  to  gild.) 

Doree,  do-re'  or  do'rt,  Do'ry,  -rT,  John'-dory,  n. 
(Ichth.)  An  ncanthopterygious  fish,  of  a  golden  yel¬ 
low  color.  [Corrup.  of  V.juune-doree,  golden  yellow.] 
Dorian,  do'rl-an,  Doric,  dor'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  Doris,  or 
the  Dorian  race,  in  ancient  Greece.  (Arch.)  Pert, 
to,  or  resembling,  the  2d  order  of  columns,  between 
the  Tuscan  ana  Ionic.  Sec  Capital.  (Mus.)  Of, 
or  pert,  to,  one  of  the  ancient  musical  keys,  marked 
bv  severity  tempered  with  gravity  and  joy.— Dor'- 
icism,  -si/. m,  n.  A  phrase  of  the  Doric  dialect. 
Dormant,  dQr'mant,  a.  Sleeping;  not  in  action;  qui¬ 
escent;  not  disclosed,  asserted, or  insisted  on.  (Her.) 
In  a  sleeping  posture.  —  n.  (Arch.)  The  large  beam 
lying  across"  a  room;  a  joist;  sleeper.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of 
aormir ,  L.  dormire,  to  sleep.]  — Dor'mancy,  -sT,  n. 
State  of  being  dormant.  —  Dormant  partner.  ( Com.) 
A  partner  who  takes  no  share  in  the  active  business, 
but  shares  in  the  profit  or  loss;  sleeping  or  silent 
partner.  —  Do  r'm  e  r ,  D.  win'- 
dow,  n.  (Arch.)  A  vertical  win¬ 
dow  on  the  inclined  roof  of  a 
house.—  Dor'mitive,  -tiv,  n. 

(Med.)  A  medicine  to  promote 
sleep;  an  opiate,  narcotic,  sopo¬ 
rific.— a.  Causing  sleep.— Dor'- 
mitory,  -rt,  n.  A  room  or  set  of 
rooms  for  sleeping  in;  bed-room. 

[L.  (lormitorium,  fr.  dorrnitor ,  a 
sleeper,  fr.  donnitare,  to  sleep,  Dormer-window, 
freq.  of  dor  mire.] 

Dormouse,  dOr'mows,  n. ;  pi.  -mice,  -mis.  A  small  ro¬ 
dent  mammal  which  feeds  on  acorns,  nuts,  etc., 
like  the  squirrel,  and  is  torpid  in  winter.  [Prov.  E. 
dor ,  to  sleep  (s.  rt.  doze ,  q.  v.),  and  mouse.  1 
Dornic,  dbr'nik,  n.  Coarse  damask  and  table-linen, 
made  at  Dornick  or  Tournay. 

Dorsal,  dor'sal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  back.  [F.;  LL.  dor¬ 
salis,  fr.  L.  dorsum,  the  back.]  —  Dorsif'erous,  -er- 
us,  -sip'arous,  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  seeds  on  the  back 
of  the  leaves,  as  ferns.  [L.  J’erre,  to  bear,  parere, 
to  bring  forth.]  —  Dos'el,  n.  (Arch.)  Tapestry  at 
the  back  of  an  altar,  etc.  —  Dos'sier,  -sT-a,  n.  The 
back  of  a  chair;  head  of  a  bed;  bundle  of  papers. 
[F.,  fr.  dos,  back,  L.  dorsum.] 

Dory,  do'rt,  n.  A  fish.  See  Doree.  — A  canoe  or 
small  boat. 

Dose,  dos,  n.  Quantity  of  medicine  given  at  one  time; 
as  much  as  one  can  take,  or  as  falls  to  one  to  receive; 
anything  nauseous  that  one  must  take.  —  v.  t. 
[dosed  (dost),  dosing.]  To  form  into  doses,  give 
in  doses,  give  medicine  to,  give  potions  to  constantly 
and  without  need,  give  anything  nauseous  to.  [F.; 
Gr.  dosis,  fr.  didonai ,  Skr.  da,  to  give.] 

Dosel.  See  under  Dorsal. 

Dossil,  dos'sil,  n.  ( Surg .)  A  pledget  or  portion  of 
lint  of  cylindrical  form.  [F.  dousil,  LL.  duciculus, 
peg,  tap  for  a  cask,  fr.  L.  ducere,  to  draw.] 

Dost,  dust.  Second  pers.  pr.  of  do. 

Dot,  dot,  n.  A  small  spot,  made  with  a  pen  or  point. 
—  r.  t.  To  mark  with  dots  or  specks,  diversify  with 
small  detached  objects. — v.  i.  To  make  dots  or 
specks.  [D.  dot ,  a  little  lump,  Sw.  dial,  dett,  dot, 
point,  something  dropped,  Ic.  and  Sw.dial.  delta,  to 
drop,  fall.]  —  Dot'ted,  p.  a.  Marked  with  dots;  di¬ 
versified  with  small,  detached  objects. — Dotted  note. 
(Mus.)  A  note  followed  by  a  dot  to  indicate  an  in¬ 
crease  of  length  equal  to  \  of  its  simple  value.  —  D. 
rest.  A  rest  lengthened  by  a  dot.  [Notes  and  rests 
are  sometimes  followed  by  2  dots,  to  indicate  an  in¬ 
crease  of  length  equal  to  £  of  their  simple  value.] 


Dot,  a  dowry.  Dotal,  Dotation.  See  under  Dower. 
Dote,  dot,  v.  i.  To  have  the  intellect  impaired,  esp. 
by  age,  so  that  the  mind  wavers;  to  be  excessively 
or  foolishly  fond.  [OD.  doten  to  dote,  mope,  Ic. 
dotta,  to  nod  with  sleep,  OF  redoter,  to  dote,  talk 


senselessly.]  —  Do'ter,  -tard,  n.  One  who,  etc. — 
Do'tage,  -tej,  n.  Childishness;  imbecility;  senility; 
excessive  fondness;  weak  and  foolish  affection.  — 
Dot'tard,  n.  A  decayed  tree.  [For  dotard.]  —  Dot'- 
terel,  -ter-el,  -trel,  n.  A  wading  bird,  like  the  plover, 
easily  taken  by  stratagem  ;  a  silly  fellow;  dupe. 

Double,  dub'l,  a.  Twofold  ;  multiplied  by  2  ;  in¬ 
creased  by  its  equivalent;  in  pairs;  presenting  2  of 
a  set  together  ;  coupled  ;  divided  into  2  ;  vacilla¬ 
ting;  deceitful.  (Bot.)  Having  several  rows  of  pet¬ 
als  formed  by  cultivation  from  stamens  and  car¬ 
pels. —  adv.  Twice;  twofold.  —  v.  t.  f doubled 
(-Id),  -ling.]  To  multiply  by  2,  make  twice  as 
great,  duplicate;  to  fold  one  part  upon  another  part 
of;  to  contain  or  be  worth  twice  as  much  as;  to  pass 
around  or  by.  (Mil.)  To  unite,  as  ranks  or  files,  so 
as  to  form  one.  —  v.  i.  To  increase  or  grow  to  twice 
as  much;  to  return  upon  one’s  track.  (Print.)  To 
set  up  a  word  or  phrase  a  second  time  by  mistake.  — 
n.  Twice  as  much;  that  which  is  doubled  together; 
a  plait;  fold;  a  turn  in  running  to  escape  pursuers; 
a  trick  ;  shift  ;  artifice  ;  a  counterpart;  a  roofing 
slate  of  the  smallest  size  used.  [OF.;  L.  duplus,  lit 
twice  full,  fr.  duo,  2,  and  plus,  s.  rt.  plenus,  full.]  — 
Double  counterpoint.  (Mus.)  That  species  of  counter¬ 
point  in  which  2  of  the  parts  may  be  inverted,  by 
setting  one  of  them  an  octave  higher  or  lower.  —  D. 
note.  (Mus.)  A  note  of  double  the  length  of  the 
semibreve  or  minim;  a  breve.  —  To  d.  upon,  (Mil.) 
To  inclose  between  2  fires.  —  Doub'ler,  n.  —  Doub¬ 
ly,  -If,  adv.  In  twice  the  quantity.  —  Doub'leness, 
n.—  Doub'le-base,  -bass,  -bas,  n.  (Mus.)  The  largest 
and  lowest-toned  instrument  in  the  violin  form.  — 
-breasted,  a.  Lapping  over  on  the  breast,  with  but¬ 
tons  on  each  side.  — deal'er,  n.  One  who  acts  two 
different  parts;  a  deceitful,  trickish  person. — deal'- 
ing,  n.  Artifice;  duplicity. — end'er,  n.  (Naut.) 
A  vessel  which  can  sail  with  either  end  foremost.  — 
-ea'gle,  n.  An  Amer.  gold  coin  worth  $20. — en'try, 
n.  A  mode  of  book-keeping  in  which  2  entries  are 
made  of  every  transaction,  so  that  one  checks  the 
other.  — face,  -facedness,  -fast'ness,  n.  The  acting 
of  different  parts;  duplicity. — flow'er,  n.  (Bot.)  A 
flower  having  several  rows  of  petals,  as  the  result  of 
cultivation. — mhuFed,  a.  Having  different  minds 
at  different  times;  unsettled  ;  wavering;  unstable. 
— quick,  n.  (Mil.)  The  fastest  step,  in  marching, 
next  to  the  run,  requiring  185  steps  in  one  minute. 

—  a.  Performed  in,  etc.  —  v.  t.  &  i.  To  move  in 
double-quick  time. — salt,  n.  (Chem.)  A  com¬ 
ound  salt  consisting  of  2  salts  in  chemical  com- 
ination. — star,  n.  ( Astron .)  Two  stars  so  near 

to  each  other  as  to  be  seen  separate  by  means  of  a 
telescope  only.  — tongued,  -tungd,  a.  Speaking  dif¬ 
ferently  about  a  thing  at  different  times;  deceitful. 

—  Double-entendre,  ddo'bl-ox-tox'dr,  n.  An  ex¬ 
pression  admitting  of  a  double  interpretation,  one 
of  which  is  often  indelicate.  [F.;  entendre,  to  mean.] 

—  Doub'let,  n.  Two  of  the  same  kind  ;  a  pail ; 
couple.  (Print.)  A  word  or  phrase  unintentionally 
doubled.  Inner  garment  of  a  man  ;  waistcoat. 
(Lapidary  Work.)  A  counterfeit  stone,  composed 
of  2  pieces  of  crystal,  with  color  between  them. 
(Opt.)  An  arrangement  of  two  lenses  for  a  micro¬ 
scope,  to  correct  spherical  aberration  and  chro¬ 
matic  dispersion,  pi.  Two  dice,  having  each  the 
same  number  of  spots  on  the  jipper  face.  [OF., 
dim.  of  double.]  —  Doubloon',  -loon',  n.  A  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  coin,  double  the  value  of  the  pistole, 
worth  nearly  $16.  [Sp.  dohlon,  fr.  doblo,  double.) 

Doubt,  dowt,  v.  i.  To  be  in  uncertainty  respecting 
anything  ;  to  be  undetermined,  waver,  fluctuate, 
hesitate;  to  fear,  be  apprehensive,  scruple,  suspect. 

—  v.  t.  To  question  or  hold  questionable,  hesitate 
to  believe;  to  fear,  apprehend,  suspect,  believe. — 
n.  Uncertainty  of  mind  or  of  condition;  fear;  ap- 
irehension  ;  difficulty  expressed  or  urged  for  so- 
ution;  objection.  [OF.  d outer,  doubter ,  L.  dvhitare, 

-latum,  to  doubt,  be  of  two  minds,  fr.  duhius,  doubt¬ 
ful,  fr.  duo,  two.]  —  Doubt'er,  n.  —  Doubt'able,  -a-bl, 
a.  Cajiable  of  being  doubted ;  questionable.  — 
Doubt'ful,  -ful,  a.  Not  settled  in  opinion;  admit¬ 
ting  of  doubt’;  not  clear  or  certain;  not  easy  to  be 
defined,  classed,  or  named;  ambiguous;  equivocal; 
of  uncertain  issue;  affected  by  fear.  —  Doubt'fully, 
adv.  —  Doubt'fulness,  n.  —  Doubt'less,  adv.  With¬ 
out  doubt  or  question ;  unquestionably.  —  Du'bious, 
-bT-us,  a.  Doubtful.  —  Du'biously,  adv.  —  Du'bi- 
ousness,  n. — Du'bitable,  a.  Liable  to  be  doubted. 

—  Dubita'tion,  n.  Act  of  doubting.  —  Du'bitative, 
-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  doubt. 
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Douceur,  doo-sSr',  n.  A  present;  gift;  bribe.  [F.,  fr., 
doux,  sweet.] 

Douche,  doosh,  n.  A  jet  of  water  or  vapor  directed 
upon  some  part  of  the  body,  to  benefit  it  medicinal¬ 
ly.  [F.,  fr.  It.  doccia,  conduit,  water-pipe,  spout, 
fr.  docciure,  to  pour,  fr.  L.  ductus.  See  Duct.1 
Bough,  do,  n.  A  mass  of  flour  or  meal  moistened  and 
kneaded,  but  not  yet  baked.  [AS.  dak,  D.  dec.), 
Pan.  and  Ic.  dcig,  Goth.  dai(/s,  dough  ;  Goth. 
deigan,  to  knead,  Skr.  dih,  to  smear.]  —  Dough'y, 
-Y,  a.  Like  dough  ;  soft ;  yielding  to  pressure. — 
Dough'-face,  n.  One  who  is  easily  molded.  — 
Dough'nut,  n.  A  small  cake,  usually  in  form  of  a 
ring,  sweetened  and  fried  in  lard. 

Doughty,  dow'tY,  a.  Characterized  by  bravery;  val¬ 
iant  ;  redoubtable.  [AS.  dylitig ,  fr.  dugan,  to  he 
strong;  Dan.  dggtig,  able,  fr.  due,  to  avail;  Sw. 
duglig,  Ie.  dygdhugr,  fr.  Sw.  and  Ie.  duga ,  to  avail. 
See  Do.]  — Dough'tily,  -tY-lY,  adc.  —  Dou.gh'tinesa,  n. 
Bouse,  dows,  r.  t.  [doused  (dowst),  dousing.]  To 
thrust  or  plunge  into  water  ;  to  dip.  [Not  the  same 
as  dowse,  q.  v.j  [Sw.  dunsa,  to  plump  down.] 

Dove,  duv,  u.  A  bird  of  the  pigeon  family,  some 
species  of  which  are  domesticated;  a  pigeon;  esp. 
tame  pigeon.  [AS.  dufu,  OS.  r/uca.]  —  Dove'-cot, 
-cote,  -kot,  ii*  A  building  or  box  for  doves.  —  Dove'- 
tail,  n.  (Carp.)  A  joint  or  tenon 
made  by  letting  one  piece,  in  the 
form  of  a  dove’s  tail  spread,  into  a 
corresponding  cavity  in  another,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  drawn  out.  —  v.  t. 

[-tailed  (-tald),  -tailing.]  To  unite 
by,  etc.;  to  fit  ingeniously. — Dove'- 
tail-mold'ing,  n.  (Arch.)  An  orna¬ 
ment  in  Norman  architecture,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  rounded  molding  form- 


Dovetails. 


ing  a  series  of  figures  in  the  form  of  a  dove’s  tail. 

Dover’s  Powder,  do'verz-pow'dSr.  (Med.)  A  com¬ 
pound  of  ipecacuanha,  opium,  and  sulphate  of  potash 
or  sugar  of  milk,  a  sedative  and  sudorific.  [Named 
fr.  the  inventor.] 

Do.vable,  Dowager.  See  under  Dower. 

Dowdy,  dow'dl,  a.  Awkward;  vulgar-looking.  —  n. 
An  awkward,  ill-dressed  woman.  IScot.  dawdie, 
slovenly,  daw,  da,  sluggard,  drab,  Goth,  dauths.]  — 
Dow'dyish,  a.  Like  a  dowdy.  —  Dow'diness,  n. 

Dowel,  dow'el,  v.  t.  [-eled  (-eld),  -eling.J  To  fasten 
together  by  dowels. — n.  A  dowel-pin  ;  a  piece  of 
wood  driven  into  a  wall,  so  that  other  pieces  may  be 
nailed  to  it.  [F.  douelle,  a  tap  or  socket,  G.  doebel,  a 
peg,  plug.]  —  Dow'el-pin,  n.  A  pin  of  wood  or  metal 
used  for  joining  two  pieces,  as  of  wood,  stones,  etc. 

Dower,  dow'er,  n.  Endowment;  gift;  property  with 
which  a  woman  is  endowed,  esp.  that  which  a 
woman  brings  to  a  husband  in  marriage,  or  that 
portion  of  a  man’s  real  estate  which  his  widow  en¬ 
joys  during  her  life,  or  to  which  a  woman  is  en¬ 
titled  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  [OF. 
doaire,  douaire,  LL.  dotarium,  fr.  L.  dotare,  -atum, 
to  endow,  fr.  dos,  dotis ,  gift,  dowry,  Gr.  dos,  a  gift, 
Skr.  da,  to  give.]  —  Dow'ered  -erd,  a.  Furnished 
with  dower,  or  a  portion. —Dow'erless,  a.  Desti¬ 
tute  of,  etc.  —  Dow'ry,  -rY,  n.  A  gilt ;  the  estate 
which  a  woman  brings  to  her  husband  in  marriage; 
portion  given  with  a  wife;  dower.  —  Dot,  dot,  n.  In 
France  and  in  Louisiana,  a  dowry.  [F.,  fr.  L.  c/os.] 

—  Do'tal,  a.  Pert,  to,  constituting,  or  comprised 
in,  etc.  —  Dota'tion,  n.  Act  of  bestowing  a  dowry 
On  a  woman,  or  of  establishing  funds  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  (an  institution,  charity,  etc.).  —  Dow'able, 
a.  Capable  of  being  endowed;  entitled  to  dower. 

—  Dow'ager,  -j§r,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  widow  en¬ 
dowed,  or  having  a  jointure.  A  title  given  in  Eng. 
to  a  widow,  to  distinguish  her  from  the  wife  of  her 
husband’s  heir  bearing  the  same  name.  [OF.  doua- 
giere.]  —  Queen  dowager.  The  widow  of  a  king. 

Dowlas,  dow'las,  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  linen  cloth. 
[Prob.  fr.  DouUens.  in  France.] 

Down,  down,  n.  Fine,  soft,  hairy  outgrowth  from  the 
skin  or  surface  of  animals  or  plants.  [Ic.  dunn,  Sw. 
dun,  Dan.  duun;  s.  rt.  fume,  dust.']  —  Down'y,  -Y,  a. 
Covered  with,  made  of,  or  like,  down;  soft;  quiet. 

Down,  down,  n.  A  hillock  of  sand  thrown  up  by  the 
wind  near  the  shore;  a  tract  of  sandy,  level,  and 
barren  land.  pi.  A  road  for  shipping  in  the  Eng. 
Channel.  [AS.  dun,  a  hill,  Ir.  and  Ga.  dun,  hill,  fort.] 

Down,  down,  prep.  In  a  descending  direction  along; 
toward  the  mouth  of  a  river.  —  adv.  In  a  descend¬ 
ing  direction;  tending  to  a  lower  place  or  condition; 
from  a  remoter  of  higher  antiquity;  to  a  less  bulk; 
m  a  low  position  or  condition;  on  the  ground;  in 


humility,  dejection,  misery,  etc.— a.  Downcast; 
dejected  ;  downright  ;  plain  ;  absolute  ;  positive; 
downward;  proceeding  from  the  chief  terminus.— 
n.  pi.  A  state  of  depression;  abasement;  failure,— 
as,  ups  and  downs.  [Corrup.  of  ME.  adown,  AS.  of- 
dune,  off,  or  from,  the  hill.  See  above.]  —  Doirn  in 
the  mouth.  Low  spirited;  dejected.  —  D.  with.  ’Lake 
down,  throw  down,  put  down.  —  Up  and  d.  With 
rising  and  falling  motion;  back  and  forth;  hither 
and  thither.  —  Down'cast,  a.  Cast  downward;  di¬ 
rected  to  the  ground;  flowing  or  circulating  down¬ 
ward. —  n.  (Mining.)  The  ventilating  shaft  down 
which  air  passes  to  a  mine. — fall,  n.  A  falling 
downward;  sudden  descent  from  rank,  reputation, 

happiness,  etc.  ;  destruction  ;  ruin. - fallen,  a. 

Fallen;  ruined. — haul,  n.  (Naut.)  A  rope  made 
fast  to  the  upper  corner  of  a  sail,  to  haul  it  down.  — 
-heart/ed,  «.  Dejected  in  spirits.  — hill,  n.  Decliv¬ 
ity  ;  slope.  —  x.  '  Descending  ;  sloping. - pour,  n. 

A  pouring  downwards,  as  of  rain. — right,  adv. 
Straight  down  ;  perpendicularly  ;  in  plain  terms; 
absolutely. —a.  Plain;  artless;  unceremonious; 
blunt, —said  of  persons;  undisguised;  absolute; 

unmixed,  —  said  of  things. - sitting,  n.  Act  of 

sitting  down;  repose.- — stairs,  a.  Eelow;  upon  a 
lower  floor.  —  adv.  Down  the  stairs  ;  to  a  lower 
floor.  — throw,  n.  ( Geol.)  A  dislocation  in  strata, 
in  which  the  beds  on  one  side  appear  thrown  below 
the  corresponding  strata  on  the  other. —  -trod, 
-trod'den,  a.  Trodden  under  foot.  — ward,  -wards, 
adv.  From  a  higher  place  to  a  lower;  in  a  descend¬ 
ing  course;  from  a  remote  time. — ward,  a.  Mov¬ 
ing  or  extending  to  a  lower  place;  tending  toward 
the  earth  or  its  center  ;  descending  front  a  head 
or  source  ;  tending  to  a  lower  condition  or  state. 

Dowry.  See  under  Dower. 

Dowse,  dows,  t\  t.  [dowsed  (dowst),  dowsing.]  To 
strike  in  the  face.  ( Naut.)  To  strike  or  lower  in 
haste,  slacken  suddenly.  [Norw.  dusa,  to  cast  down 
from,  OD.  doesen,  to  b'cat  heavily,  strike  :  prob.  s. 
rt.  dash,  not  s.  rt.  douse.] —  To  extinguish.  [AS. 
dwaescan,  to  extinguish.] 

Doxology,  (loks-ol'o-jY,  n.  A  short  hymn  of  praise  to 
God.  [LL.  and  Gr.  doxologia,  fr.  Gr.  do.ca,  glory 
(lit.  opinion,  1'r.  dokein,  to  think),  and  legem,  to 
speak.]  —  Doxolog'ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Doxy,  doles'!,  n.  A  sweetheart,  mistress,  or  para¬ 
mour;  a  prostitute.  [EFriesic  dokke,  Sw.  docka, 
MUG.  tocke,  a  doll.] 

Doze,  doz,  v.  i.  [dozed  (dSzd),  dozing.]  To  slum¬ 
ber,  sleep  lightly,  be  drowsy  or  half  asleep.  —  v.t. 
To  pass  or  spend  in  drowsiness.  — n.  A  light  sleep  ; 
drowse;  slumber.  [Ic.  and  Sw.  dial,  dusa,  Dan. 
dose,  to  doze,  AS.  (hews,  stupid  ;  s.  rt.  dizzy,  and 
peril,  daze,  dull,  dwell.]  —  Do'zy,  -zY,  a.  Inclined  to 
sleep  ;  drowsy  ;  sluggish.—  Do'ziness,  n. 

Dozen,  duz'n,  n. ;  j>l.  Dozen  (before  another  noun) 
or  Dozens,  -nz.  A  collection  of  12  individuals;  a 
set  of  12;  an  indefinite  number.  [OF.  dozaine,  fr. 
doze,  L.  cluodecim,  twelve.  See  Duodecimal.] 

Drab,  drab,  n.  A  woman  of  vile  character  ;  a  strum¬ 
pet;  prostitute.  [Ga.  drabag,  Ir.  drabog,  a  slattern, 
Ir.  drab ,  a  spot,  stain.] 

Drab,  drab,  n.  A  thick,  woolen  cloth  of  a  dun  color  ; 
a  dull  brownish-yellow  or  gray  color.  —  a.  Of  a 
dun  color.  [F.  drap,  Sp.  trapo,  L.  drappus,  cloth.] 

Drabble,  drab'bl,  v.  t.  [-bled  (-bid),  -bling.]  To 
draggle;  to  wet  and  befoul,  —v.  i.  To  fish  for  bar¬ 
bels  with  a  long  line  and  rod.  —  Draff,  draf,  n.  Ref¬ 
use  ;  lees  ;  dregs  ;  hog-wash  ;  grains  given  to  cows. 
[Ic.,  D.,  and  Sw.  draf.  draff,  Dan.  dear,  dregs,  Ga. 
drabh,  grains  of  malt,  Ir.  drubh,  grains,  refuse;  s.  rt. 
drab.]  —  Draff 'y,  -Y,  a.  Waste  ;  worthless. 

Drachma,  drak'ma,  n. ;  E.pl.  -mas,  -maz,  L.  pi.  -m.e, 
-me.  A  Greek  silver  coin  ;  a  Greek  weight  of  about 
2  dwt.  7  gr.  Troy.  [L.  ;  Gr.  drachme,  lit.  a  handful, 
used  of  a  coin  ana  of  a  weight,  fr.  drassesthai.  to 
grasp.]  —  Dram,  Drachm,  dram,  n.  In  apothecaries’ 
weight,  l-8th  ounce,  or  GO  grains  ;  in  avoirdupois 
weight,  1-lGth  ounce  ;  a  minute  quantity,  mite  ;  as 
much  liquor  as  is  drunk  at  once  ;  habitual  intem¬ 
perance.  [OF.  drame,  drachme.] 

Draconian,  dra-ko'nY-an,  a.  Pert,  to  Draco,  an  Athe¬ 
nian  lawgiver,  who  punished  all  crimes  with  death; 
rigorous  ;  cruel. 

Draft,  draft,  n.  Act  of  drawing,  esp.  of  loads  by 
beasts.  (Mil.)  A  selection  of  men  from  a  military 
band,  also  from  any  collection  of  persons.  An  or¬ 
der  directing  the  payment  of  money  ;  bill  of  ex¬ 
change;  deduction  from  the  gross  weight  of  goods  ; 
a  figure  descrio.  rl  on  paper  ;  sketch  ;  outline  ;  depth 
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of  water  necessary  to  float  a  ship  ;  a  current  of  air. 
—  v.  t.  To  draw  the  outline  of,  delineate  ;  to  com¬ 
pose  and  write  :  to  draw  from  a  military  band  or 
post,  or  from  any  company;  to  detach.  [Corrup.  of 
draught,  q.  v.  under  Draw.]  —  Draft'-horse,  n.  A 
horse  employed  in  drawing,  esp.  heavy  loads.  — 
Drafta'man,  n.  Same  as  Dkauoiits.m an.  —  Drafts, 
n.  A  game.  [See  Draughts,  under  Draw.] 

Drag,  drag,  v.  t.  [dragged  (dragd),  dragging.]  To 
draw  along  by  main  force,  pull,  haul ;  to  pulverize 
(land)  by  drawing  a  drag  or  harrow  over  it;  to  pass 
through  (water)  with  a  drag  ;  to  draw  along  labori¬ 
ously,  as  something  burdensome  ;  to  pass  in  pain  or 
with  difficulty.  —  v.  i.  To  be  drawn  along  on  the 
ground  ;  to  move  heavily  or  slowly  onward  ;  to  fish 
with  a  drag. —  n.  A  net,  to  be  drawn  along;  the  bot¬ 
tom  under  water,  to  raise  sunken  bodies;  a. sledge  for 
heavy  bodies  ;  a  carriage;  a  heavy  harrow,  for  break¬ 
ing  up  clods;  a  burglar’s  implement  for  forcing 
safes ;  something  to  retard  the  progress  of  a  mov¬ 
ing  body  ;  a  clog ;  a  heavy  motion,  as  if  dragged 
along.  (Founding.)  The  bottom  part  of  a  flask. 
[A  form  of  draw ,  q.  v.  ;  Sw.  dragga,  to  search  with 
a  grapnel,  fr.  drag,  a  grapnel,  Dan.  drag,  a  pull, 
draught,  haul,  Ic.  drag,  iron  rim  on  a  sledge,  Sw. 
and  Ic.  draga ,  Dan.  a  rage ,  to  draw.]  —  Drag'-bar, 
n.  A  coupling  used  on  railroads. — net,  n.  A  fishing 
net  drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the  water.  — sheet, 
n.  (Want.)  A  contrivance  to  lessen  the  drift  of  a 
vessel  in  a  gale.  —  Draggle,  drag'gl,  r.  t.  [-gled 
(-gld),  -GI.INO.]  To  dirty  by  drawing  on  the  ground 
or  on  wet  grass  ;  to  drabble.  — v.  i.  To  become  wet 
or  dirty  by,  etc.  [Freq.  of  drag.] 

Dragees,  dra-zha',  n.  pi.  ( Pharniacg .)  Sugar-coated 
pills,  etc.  [F.,  fr.  NL.  and  Gr.  tragemata,  sweet¬ 
meats.  See  Dredge,  v.  /.] 

Dragoman,  drag'o-man,  n.  ;  pi.  -mans.  An  inter¬ 
preter,  in  the  Levant  and  the  East.  [Sp.:  Ar.  tarju- 
man ,  interpreter,  Chald.  targum,  interpretation.] 

Dragon,  drag'un,  n.  (Myth.)  A  monstrous  winged 
serpent  or  liz- 
z  a  r  d  ,  with 
crested  head 
and  claws.  A 
fierce,  violent 
person.  (As¬ 
tro/;.)  A  north¬ 
ern  constella¬ 
tion  figured  as 
a  dragon.  A 
luminous  ex¬ 
halation  from 
mars  h»y 
grounds,  mov¬ 
ing  like  a 
winged  ser¬ 
pent  ;  a  short 
musket  hooked 
to  a  swivel  at¬ 
tached  to  a  soldier’s  belt,  decorated  with  a  drag¬ 
on’s  head  at  the  muzzle.  ( Zool .)  A  genus  of  E. 
Indian  reptiles,  having  an  extension  of  the  ribs, 
covered  with  a  fringe-like  arrangement  of  the  skin, 
which  enables  it  to  glide  through  the  air  for  short 
distances.  [In  Scripture  the  term  dragon  is  applied 
to  marine  fishes  or  serpents,  to  venomous  land  ser¬ 
pents,  and  to  Satan.]  [F.  and  Sp.  ;  L.  draco,  Gr. 
drakon,  lit.  sharp-sighted  one,  fr.  draJcein,  Skr.  tlrig, 

to  see.]  —  Drag'on-fish,  n.  The  dragonet. - fly, 

n.  ( Entom .)  A  genus  of  swift  insects,  having 
strongly  reticulated  wings  and  along  body.—  Drag'- 
on’s-blood.  n.  A  red,  resinous  substance  obtained 
from  several  tropical  trees. — head,  n.  (Bot.)  A 
plant  of  several  species.  ( Astron .)  The  ascending 
node  of  a  planet,  indicated  in  almanacs  by  the  sym¬ 
bol  SI  ■  —  -tail,  n.  The  descending  node  of  a  planet, 
indicated  by  fj. —  Drag'onet,  n.  A  little  dragon. 
( Ichth .)  A  fish  of  the  goby  family.  —  Dragoon', 
-goon',  n.  (Mil.)  A  cavalry  soldier, — formerly 
trained  to  serve  also  on  foot.  —  v.  t.  [dragooned 
(-goond'),  -GOONixG.]  To  reduce  to  subjection  or 
persecute,  by  soldiers  ;  to  harass,  force,  persecute. 
*F.  and  Sp.,  dragoon,  also  dragon,  perh.  fr.  using  the 
musket  so  named.]  —  Dragoon'-bird,  n.  (Ornith.)  A 
Brazilian  bird,  having  a  large  crest  of  feathers 
above  the  bill.  —  Drag'onade',  -n5d',  n.  The  perse- 
ciff  ion  of  French  Protestants  by  soldiery  under  Louis 
XIV. ;  any  devastating  incursion. 

Drain,  dran,  v.  t.  [drained  (drand),  draining.]  To 
draw  off  by  degrees  ;  to  empty  or  exhaust  of  ;  to 
make  gradually  dry  or  empty;  to  exhaust  of  wealth, 


Dragon. 


resources,  etc.  ;  to  filter.  —  v.  i.  To  flow  off  gradu¬ 
ally;  to  be  emptied  of  liquor  by  flowing  or  dropping. 

—  n.  Act  of  draining,  or  of  emptying  by  drawing 
off  ;  that  by  which  anything  is  drained,  a  channel, 
trench,  water-course,  sewer.  [AS.  drehnigean,  dren- 
ian,  to  drain,  Ic.  dragna,  to  draw  along  ;  s.  rt.  drag, 
dreg.]  —  Drain'er,  n.  —  Drain'able,  a.  —  Drain'age, 
-ej,  n.  A  draining;  mode  in  which  the  waters  ot  a 
country  pass  off  by  its  streams.  (Fngin.)  System 
of  drains  removing  water  from  towns,  etc. 

Drake,  drak,  n.  The  male  of  the  duck  kind;  the  drake- 
fly;  a  small  piece  of  artillery.  [Contr.  of  ME.  en- 
ilrake,  male  duck,  fr.  AS.  cued,  duck  ;  OIc.  andriki, 
drake,  fr.  owl,  duck  ;  Sw.  anddrake,  Dan.  andrik, 
drake,  fr.  and,  duck  ;  Goth,  reiks,  chief,  mighty.] 

Dram.  See  under  Drachma. 

Drama,  dra'ma  or  dra'ma,  n.  A  composition,  to  be 
acted,  representing  phases  of  h.uman  life  ;  a  real 
series  of  events  invested  with  dramatic  unity.  [L. 
and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  dran,  to  do,  act.]  —  Dramat'ic,  -ical, 
a.  Pert.,  appropriate  to,  or  resembling,  a  drama. — 
Dramat'ically,  adv.  By  representation  ;  in  the 
manner  of  the  drama.—  Dram'atist,  n.  Author  of 
a  dramatic  composition  ;  writer  of  plays.  —  Dram'a- 
tize,  -tlz,  v.  t.  [-tized  (-tlzd), -tizing.]  To  com¬ 
pose  in  the  form  of  the  drama,  represent  in,  etc.  — 
Dram'atis  Perso'nae,  -lie.  The  characters  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  play;  interlocutors  in  a  drama.  — Dram'- 
atur'gy,  -tCr'jT,  n.  Art  of  dramatic  poetry  and  rep¬ 
resentation.  [Gr.  ergein,  to  work.] 

Drape,  drap,  v.  i.  [draped  (drapt),  draping.]  To 
make  cloth.  — v.  t.  To  cover  or  adorn  with  drapery. 
[F.  draper,  to  make  cloth,  fr.  drap,  cloth.  See 
Drab.]  —  Dra'per,  n.  One  who  sells  cloths.  —  Dra'- 
pery,  -per-T,  n.  Occupation  of  a  draper  ;  cloth,  or 
woolen  stuffs  in  general;  garments  with  which  anv- 
thing  is  draped;  hangings  of  any  kind,  esp.  cloth¬ 
ing  of  the  human  figure  in  sculpture  and  in  paint¬ 
ing. 

Drastic,  dras'tik,  a.  (Med.)  Acting  with  violence; 
powerful.  [Gr.  drastikos,  fr.  dran.  See  Drama.] 

Draught,  etc.  See  under  Draw. 

Dravidian,  dra-vid'T-an,  a.  Pert,  to  the  aboriginal 
races  of  India,  esp.  those  of  the  southern  districts  ; 
pert,  to  the  languages  of  S.  India,  apparently  the 
native  idioms  before  the  invasion  of  tribes  speak¬ 
ing  Sanskrit, —  the  Tamil  being  the  most  important. 
[Drarida,  Skr.  name  for  southern  Ilindostan.] 

Draw,  draw,  v.  t.  [imp.  drew  (droo) ;  p.  p.  drawn  ; 
drawing.]  To  bring  toward  or  after  one  by  force  ; 
to  pull  along,  drag ;  to  attract,  entice,  bring  forth, 
as,  to  pull  from  a  receptacle,  extract,  deduce  from 
premises,  receive  from  a  lottery,  win;  to  remove  the 
contents  of,  as,  to  drain  by  emptying,  extract  the 
bowels  of;  to  inhale,  utter  or  produce  by  inhalation; 
to  extend  in  length,  stretch  ;  to  extend,  or  produce, 
as  a  line  on  any  surface,  form  by  marking,  produce, 
as  a  sketch  or  picture  ;  to  form  a  figure  or  picture 
of,  delineate,  depict ;  to  write  in  due  form,  prepare 
a  draught  of  ;  to  require  a  depth  of  (water)  for 
floating,  —  said  of  a  vessel ;  to  sink  in  water.  —  v.  i. 
To  pull,  exert  strength  in  drawing  ;  have  force  to 
drag  along;  to  exert  an  attractive  force.  (Med.) 
To  act  as  a  sinapism,—  said  of  a  blister,  poultice,  etc. 
To  furnish  transmission  to  smoke,  gases,  etc.;  to  un¬ 
sheathe  ;  to  sketch,  paint,  etc.  ;  to  become  con¬ 
tracted,  shrink  ;  to  move,  come,  or  go,  lit.,  to  draw 
one’s  self,  —  with  prepositions  and  adverbs;  to  make 
a  written  demand  for  money  deposited  or  due.  —  n. 
Act  of  drawing,  draught ;  a  lot  or  chance  drawn  ; 
part  of  a  bridge  raised  up,  swung  round,  or  drawn 
aside.  [ME.  dravien ,  AS.  and  OS.  dragan;  s.  rt. 
drag.  See  Drag.]  —  Drawn  butter.  Butter  melted 
for  use  as  gravy.  —  D.  game,  or  battle.  One  in  which 
neither  party  wins  ;  one  equally  contested.  —  To 
draw  a  curtain.  To  cause  a  curtain  to  slide,  in 
closing  or  unclosing.  — To  d.  back.  To  receive  back, 
ns  duties  on  goods.  —  To  d.  in.  To  bring  or  pull  in, 
collect;  to  entice,  inveigle.  —  To  d.  interest.  To  pro¬ 
duce  or  gain  interest.  —  To  d.  off.  To  withdraw, 
abstract. —  Tod.  on.  To  bring  on,  occasion,  cause. 

—  To  d.  up.  To  compose,  draught,  form  in  writing- 
to  arrange  in  order,  as  troops  ;  to  array.  —  Draw'er 
v.  One  who,  or  that  which,  etc.  One  who  draws 
liquor  ;  one  who  delineates,  a  draughtsman  ;  one 
wno  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  or  order  for  payment ; 
thing  drawn  ;  a  sliding  box  in  a  case  ;  pi.  an  under¬ 
garment  for  the  legs.  —  Drawee',  n.  Person  to  whom 
an  order  or  bill  of  exchange  is  addressed,  or  on 
whom  it  is  drawn.  —  Draw'back,  n.  A  discourage¬ 
ment  or  hindrance.  ( Com  )  Money  paid,  back  ; 


6iin,  cube,  fyll ;  moon,  foot ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  bowboN,  chair,  get. 
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esp.  duties  paid  back  by  the  government,  on  ex¬ 
portation  of  commodities  on  winch  they  were  levied. 
. — bridge,  n.  A  bridge  to  be  raised  up,  let  down,  or 

drawn  aside.  See  Castle. - head,  n.  ( Railroad 

Mach.)  A  buffer  to  which  a  coupling  is  attached.  — 
-knife,  Draw'ing-knife,  n.  A  joiner’s  tool  for  shav¬ 
ing  off  surfaces,  by  drawing  it  toward  one.  —  Drawl¬ 
ing,  n.  Act  of  pulling  or  attracting  ;  a  representa¬ 
tion  on  a  plain  surface  of  the  appearance  of  objects; 
distribution  of  prizes  in  a  lottery.— Drawling-room, 
n.  A  room  for  the  reception  of  company  ;  room  to 
which  company  withdraws  from  the  dining-room  ; 
company  assembled  in  such  a  room  ;  a  reception  of 
company  in  it.  [Prop,  ivithdrawing-room.]— Draught, 
draft,  n.  Act  of  drawing  or  pulling  ;  as,  of  moving 
loads,  of  drawing  a  net,  of  drinking,  (Mil.)  of  draw¬ 
ing  men  from  a  military  band  or  from  any  company, 
of  delineating;  representation;  tiling  drawn,  as,  that 
taken  by  sweeping  with  a  net;  quantity  drawn  in  at 
once  in  drinking;  a  potion  or  potation  ;  (Mil.)  forces 
drawn,  a  detachment ;  a  sketch,  outline,  or  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  (Com.)  an  order  for  payment  of  money, 
bill  of  exchange,  draft;  a  current  of  air  ;  that  which 
draw*,  as,  a  sink  or  drain  ;  pi.  (Med.)  a  mild  vesi¬ 
catory,  a  sinapism.  Capacity  of  being  drawn. 
(Naut.)  Depth  of  water  necessary  to  float  a  ship, 
esp.  when  laden.  (Com.)  Allowance  on  goods,  to 
insure  full  weight,  pi.  A  game  played  on  a  check¬ 
ered  board;  checkers.  The  bevel  given  to  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  a  casting,  that  it  may  be  drawn  from  the 
sand  without  injury  to  the  mold. — a.  Used  for 
drawing;  drawn  directly  from  the  barrel,  etc. — v.t. 
To  draw  out,  call  forth.  [Fr.  AS.  dragan  ;  D.  and 
Dan.  dragt,  a  load,  Dan.  dragen,  to  draw  ;  same  as 
draft,  q.  v.]  —  Draught'-board,  n.  Board  on  which 
draughts  are  played.  — Draughts'' man,  n.  ;  pi.  -men. 
One  who  draws  writings  or  designs. 

Drawl,  drawl,  v.  i.  and  t.  [drawled  (drawld),  drawl¬ 
ing.]  To  utter  in  a  slow,  lengthened  tone.  —  n.  A 
lengthened  utterance  of  the  voice.  [Extension  of 
draw  ;  D.  dralen ,  Ic.  dralla  (=  drag-la),  to  loiter. 1 

Dray,  dra,  n.  A  low  cart  for  heavy  burdens  drawn  by 
a  horse;  a  drag;  a  squirrel’s  nest.  [AS.  drsege,  a 
draw-net,  fr.  dragan,  Sw.  drag,  a  dray,  lit.  thing 
drawn.  See  Drag,  Draw.]  —  Dray'age,  -ej,  n.  Use 
of  a  dray,  or  charge  therefor.  —  Dray'man,  n. ;  pi. 
-MEN.  One  who  attends  a  dray. 

Dread,  dred ,  n.  Ov  erwhelming  apprehension  of  dan¬ 
ger;  revet  ntial  fear;  awe;  terror;  dismay;  an  object 
of  fear.  —  a.  Exciting  fear;  terrible;  frightful;  ven¬ 
erable  in  the  highest  degree.  —  v.  t.  To  fear  in  a 
great  degree;  to  regard  with  terrific  apprehension. — 
v.  i.  To  be  in  great  fear.  [AS.  drsedan,  OS.  dradan, 
OHO.  t  rat  an ,  to  dread.]  —  Dread'ful,  -ful,  a.  In¬ 
spiring  dread,  awe,  or  reverence;  terrible  ;’shocking. 
—  Dread'fully,  adv.  —  Dread'fulness,  n.  —  Dread'- 
less,  a.  Free  from  dread;  intrepid.  —  Dread ''naught, 
-nawt,  n.  A  fearless  person  ;  a  garment  of  thick 
cloth,  toexclude  storm  and  cold;  tlie  cloth  itself. 

Dream,  drem, n.  A  series  of  thoughts  in  sleep;  a  sleep¬ 
ing  vision;  an  idle  fancy  or  suspicion;  revery;  va¬ 
gary.—  v.  i.  [dreamed  (drernd)  or  dreamt  (dremt), 
dreaming.]  To  have  images  in  the  mind,  during 
slumber;  to  let  the  mind  run  on  in  revery;  to  antici¬ 
pate  as  a  coming  reality;  to  imagine.  —  v.  t.  To  im¬ 
agine,  think  of,  or  believe  in  a  dream,  or  in  an  anal¬ 
ogous  state.  [AS.,  a  sweet  sound,  '.armony,  joy,  OS. 
drom,  joy,  dream,  Dan.  and  Sw.  a  • om ,  D.  droom,  Ic. 
draumr,  G.  traum,  dream;  s.  rt.  drum,  drone ;  not  s. 
rt.  L.  dormire,  to  sleep.]  —  To  dream  away,  out, 
through,  etc.  To  pass  in  revery  or  inaction;  to  spend 
in  idle  vagaries,  —  Dream'er,  n.  —  Dream'y,  -Y,  a. 
[dreamier;  dreamiest.]  Full  of  dreams;  appro¬ 
priate  to  dreams.  —  Dream'Tess,  a.  Free  from,  etc. 

Drear,  Dreary,  drer'Y,  a.  [drearier;  -iest.]  Excit¬ 
ing  cheerless  sensations  or  associations;  comfortless; 
dismal;  gloomy.  [AS.  dreorig,  sad,  orig.  bloody,  fr. 
dreor,  blood,  gore,  G.  traurig,  sad,  fr.  OHG.  tror, 
gore.]  —  Drear'ily,  -Y-lY,  adv.  —  Drear'iness,  n. 

Dredge,  drej,  n.  An  instrument  to  take  by  dragging, 
esp.  a  machine  for  taking  up  mud,  etc.,  from  the  bed 
of  a  stream. —  v.t.  [dredged  (drejd),  dredging.] 
To  catch,  gather,  or  deepen  with  a  dredge.  [OF. 
drege,  D.  dregnet ,  AS.  araege-net,  drag-net;  fr.  D. 
dragen,  AS.  dragan,  to  draw.  See  Drag.]  —  Dredg'- 
er,  n.  —  Dredg'ing-machine',  n.  An  engine  to  take 
up  mud  from  the  bottom  of  rivers,  docks,  etc. 

Dredge,  drej,  v.  t.  To  sprinkle  flour  on  (meat,  etc.). — 
n.  A  mixture  of  oats  and  barley  sown  together. 
[OF.  drag6e,  mixed  grain,  digestive  powder,  now  a 
sugar  plum,  It.  treggea,  fr.  Gr.  tragemata,  dried 


fruits,  fr.  trogein,  to  gnaw.  See  Dragees.]  —  Dredg'- 
er,  n.  A  utensil  for  dredging  meat. 

Dregs,  dregz,  n.  pi.  Corrupt  or  defiling  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  a  liquid,  or  precipitated  from  it;  feculence; 
lees;  sediment;  the  vilest  part  of  anything.  [Ic. 
dregg,  Sw.  dragg,  lees,  dregs,  Ic.  draga,  to  draw; 
not  s.  rt.  G.  dreck,  dirt,  nor  Gr.  trux,  dregs.]  —  Dreg'- 
gish,  a.  Full  of,  or  foul  with,  lees;  feculent.—  DregG 
gy,  -gY,  a.  Containing,  etc.—  Dreg'giness,  n. 

Drench,  drench,  v.  t.  [drenched  (drencht),  drench¬ 
ing.]  To  cause  to  drink;  esp.  to  put  a  potion  down 
the  throat  of,  as  of  ahorse;  to  purge  violently;  to 
wet  thoroughly,  soak,  saturate  with  liquid.  —  n.  A 
drink;  draught;  esp.  a  potion  of  medicine  forced 
down  the  throat ;  one  that  causes  purging.  [AS. 
drencan,  to  drench,  fr.  drincan,  to  drink,  D.  drenken, 
to  water  (a  horse),  Ic.  drekkja,  Sw.  dranka,  to  steep, 
G.  traenken,  to  soak.]  —  Dreiich'er,  n. 

Dress,  dres,  v.  t.  [dressed  (drest)  or  drest,  dress¬ 
ing.]  To  make  straight.  (Mil.)  To  arrange  as  sol¬ 
diers  in  a  straight  line,  align.  To  adjust,  put  in  good 
order;  to  treat  with  remedies,  as  a  sore;  to  prepare 
for  use,  get  ready.  (Mach.)  To  cut  to  proper  di¬ 
mensions;  to  smooth  or  finish  work.  To  put  clothes 
upon,  attire,  array,  adorn ;  to  break  and  train  for 
use,  as  a  horse,  —  v.  i.  (Mil.)  To  arrange  one’s  self 
in  a  line  of  soldiers.  To  clothe  one’s  self.  —  n. 
Clothes;  garments:  a  lady’s  gown;  attention  to  ap¬ 
parel,  or  skill  in  adjusting  it.  [OF.  dresser,  drescer, 
to  set  up,  arrange,  dress,  fr.  EL.  drictus,  contr.  fr.  L. 
directus,  direct,  straight.]  —  'To  dress  up,  or  out.  To 
dress  elaborately,  artificially,  or  pompously. —  To  d. 
a  ship.  (Naut.)  To  deck  her  with  colors.  —  Dress'- 
er,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  esp.  a  surgeon’s  assistant  who 
dresses  wounds,  etc.;  a  table  on  which  food  is  pre¬ 
pared;  a  cupboard  for  dishes,  etc.  —  Dressing,  n. 
Dress;  raiment;  an  application  to  a  sore  or  wound; 
manure  spread  over  land.  (Cookery.)  Stuffing  ; 
forcemeat.  Gum,  starch,  etc.,  used  in  preparing 
silk,  linen,  etc.  (Arch.)  An  ornamental  molding 
around  doors,  windows,  etc.  —  Dress'y,  -I,  a.  At¬ 
tentive  to,  or  showv  in,  dress.  —  Dress'-coat,  «.  A 
coat  with  narrow  skirts,  disting,  fr.  a  frock-coat.  — 
-goods,  n.  pi.  Fabrics  for  womens’  and  childrens’ 
outer  garments.  —  -mak'er,  n.  A  maker  of  gowns, 
etc.;  mantua-maker.  —  Dress'ing-gown,  n.  A  light 
gown,  used  while  dressing  ;  a  loose  wrapper  worn 
within  doors  by  gentlemen.  ■ — room,  n.  An  apart¬ 
ment  in  which  to  arrange  one’s  dress,  etc. 

Dribble,  Driblet.  See  under  Drop. 

Drier.  See  under  Dry. 

Drift,  etc.  See  under  Drive. 

Drill,  dril,  v.  t.  [drilled  (drild),  drilling.]  To 
pierce  or  bore  with  a  drill;  to  train  in  the  military 
art,  instruct  in  the  rudiments  of  any  branch  of 
knowledge.  —  v.  i.  To  muster  for  military  or  other 
exercise.  —  n.  A  pointed  instrument  for  boring 
holes  in  metals  and  other  hard  substances:  see  Bit, 
under  Bite;  a  drill-press;  training  of  soldiers  in  the 
military  art;  instruction  and  exercise  in  any  busi¬ 
ness.  ID.  drillen,  t  o 
bore,  also  to  t  r  a  i  n  to 
arms  ;  s.  rt.  thrill .]  — 

DrilUing,  n.  Act  of 
piercing  with  a  drill. — 

Drill'-press,  n.  A  ma¬ 
chine-tool  for  boring 
in  metal. — sergeant, 

-sar'jent,  n.  A  non¬ 
commissioned  officer 
who  drills  soldiers. 

Drill,  dril,  v.  t.  and  i.  To 
sow  (seeds)  in  rows, 
drills,  or  channels. —  n. 

An  implement  for 
making  holes  for  sow¬ 
ing  seed;  a  furrow  to 
put  seed  into.  [Same 
as  trill,  cor- 
rupt.  of 
trickle  ;  cf. 

W.  rhillio, 
to  put  in  a 
row,  f  r . 

rhill,  row, 
trench.]  — 

Drilling,  n. 

Act  of  plant- 
ing  with  a 


drill.  —  DrilU-plow,  -plough,  n 

grain  in  drills. 


Drill-press. 

A  plow  for  sowing 


am,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  2nd,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  Sdd,  tone,  or ; 
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Drilling,  drll'ling,  n.  A  coarse  linen  or  cotton  cloth, 
for  trowsers,  etc.  [G.  drillich ,  fr.  L.  trilex ,  -ids,  hav¬ 
ing  3  threads,  fr.  tres,  three,  and  licium,  a  thread.] 

Drink,  drink,  v.  i.  [imp.  drank,  formerly  drunk;  p. 
p.  drunk  or  drank,  formerly  drunken;  drinking.] 
l'o  swallow  anything  liquid;  to  partake  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  in  merriment,  feasting,  etc.,  or  to  ex¬ 
cess. —  v.  i.  To  swallow  (liquids),  imbibe,  absorb; 
to  take  in  through  the  senses,  hear,  see.  —  n.  Liquor 
to  be  swallowed.  [AS. drincan,  D.  drinken,  to  drink; 
8.  rt.  drench,  drown,  peril,  drag.]  —  To  drink  to.  To 
salute  in  drinking. —  Drink 'er,  n.  One  who,  etc.; 
esp.  who  uses  spirituous  liquors  to  excess. —  Drink'- 
able,  a.  —  Drunk,  a.  Overcome  by  drinking;  intox¬ 
icated;  inebriated.  — Drunk'en,  -n,  a.  Drunk;  given 
to  excessive  drinking;  pert,  to  or  proceeding  from 
intoxication.  —  Drunk'enness,  n.  State  of  being, 
etc.;  inebriety;  disorder  of  the  faculties  as  if  from 
intoxication.  —  Drunk'ard,  n.  One  who  habitually 
drinks  to  excess;  a  toper,  inebriate. 

Drip,  etc.  See  under  Drop. 

Drive,  drTv,  v.  t.  [imp.  drove  (dr5v);  p.  p.  driven 
(driv'n);  driving.]  To  push  forward,  compel  to 
move  on;  to  chase,  hunt;  to  urge  on  and  guide,  as 
beasts  drawing  a  vehicle;  to  take  in  a  carriage.  ( Min¬ 
ing.)  To  dig  horizontally.  To  urge,  impel,  hurry  for¬ 
ward,  force,  constrain;  to  carry  on,  prosecute. — v. 
i.  To  rush  and  press  with  violence;  to  be  impelled; 
to  proceed  by  urging  on  a  vehicle  or  the  animals 
drawing  it;  to  aim  or  tend  to  a  point.  —  n.  An  ex¬ 
cursion  in  a  carriage, — disting,  fr.  a  ride,  which  is 
taken  on  horseback;  a  road  prepared  for  driving;  a 
strong  direct  blow  given  to  a  cricket  ball.  [AS. 
dr  [fan,  D.  drijven,  Ic.  drifa,  Sw.  drifva,  Dan.  drive, 
M1IG.  triben,  to  drive.]—  To  let  drive.  To  aim  a 
blow,  strike  with  force. — Driv'er,  n.  One  who  or 
that  which,  etc.;  esp.  one  who  drives  horses,  runs  a 
locomotive,  oversees  slaves,  etc.  [Mach.)  That  which 
communicates  motion  to  something  else.  ( Naut .) 
The  after-sail  in  a  ship,  etc.;  spanker:  see  Sail. — 
Drive'-way,  n.  A  passage-way  for  carriages. —  Driv'- 
ing  band,  n.  (Mach.)  A  belt  or  gearing  for  trans¬ 
mitting  power  to  machinery. --shaft,  n.  A  shaft 
for,  etc. — wheel,  n.  A  wheel  that  communicates 
motion;  wheel  of  a  locomotive  upon  which  the  en¬ 
gine  acts.  —Drift,  n.  That  which  is  driven;  amass 
of  matter  forced  into  its  present  position;  a  drove  or 
flock,  as  of  cattle,  birds,  etc.;  act  or  motion  of  drift¬ 
ing,  force  which  impels;  course  along  which  any¬ 
thing  is  driven;  tendency  of  an  act,  argument,  etc.; 
object  aimed  at;  import  of  words.  (Arch.)  The  hor¬ 
izontal  force  which  an  arch  exerts.  ( Geol .)  A  col¬ 
lection  of  earth  and  rocks  distributed  over  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface.  (Mech.)  A  conical  hand- 
tool  for  shaping  a  hole  in  metal.  (Mil.)  A  tool  for 
driving  down  the  composition  in  a  firework.  (Min¬ 
ing.)  A  passage  under  ground.  (Naut.)  Direction 
of  a  current;  distance  to  which  a  vessel  is  drawn  off 
from  her  desired  course ;  a  piece  in  the  sheer-draught, 
where  the  rail  is  cut  off.  —  v.  i.  To  be  driven  along 
by  acurrent  of  water;  to  be  driven  into  heaps.  (Min¬ 
ing.)  To  follow  a  vein,  prospect.  —  v.  t.  To  drive 
into  heaps.  [D.,  a  drove,  current;  Ic.,  a  snow-drift; 
Sw.,  impulse;  G.  trift,  a  drove,  herd.]  —  Drift'y,  -Y, 
a.  Full  of,  or  tending  to  form,  drifts.  —  Drift'-sail, 
n.  (Naut.)  A  sail  used  under  water  in  a  storm,  to 
keep  the  head  of  a  vessel  right  upon  the  sea,  and 
prevent  her  driving  too  fast  in  a  current. — way,  n. 
A  common  way  for  driving  cattle  in.  (Mining  & 
Naut.)  Same  as  Drift.  — wood,  n.  Wood  drifted 
or  floated  by  water.  —  Drove,  drov,  n.  A  collection 
of  cattle,  etc.,  for  driving  or  in  motion;  a  moving 
crowd  of  people.  (Agr.)  A  drain  or  channel  for 
irrigating  land.  [AS.  araf,  fr.  drifan.]  —  Drov'er,  n. 
A  driver  of  sheep,  cattle,  etc. 

Drivel,  driv'l,  v.  i.  [-eled  (-Id),  -eling.]  To  let  spit¬ 
tle  flow  from  the  mouth,  like  a  child  or  dotard;  to  be 
weak  or  foolish;  to  dote.  —  n.  Slaver;  saliva  flowing 
from  the  mouth;  unmeaning  utterance;  nonsense; 
a  fool;  idiot.  [ME.  drauelen,  Platt-Deutsch  drabbdn, 
to  slaver;  s.  rt.  Ir.  drab,  a  stain:  see  Drab;  Sw  .draf¬ 
t'd,  nonsense.] — Driveler,  drivT-er,  n.  A  slabberer; 
idiot;  fool. 

Drizzle,  driz'zl,  v.  i.  [-zleo  (-zld),  -zling.]  To  rain 
gently,  fall  in  very  small  drops.  —  v.  t.  To  shed  in 
minute  drops. —  n.  Fine  rain  or  mist;  mizzle.  [Freq. 
fr.  AS.  dreosan,  to  fall,  Dan.  drysse,  to  fall  in  drops.] 
—  Driz'zly,  -zlY,  a.  Shedding  small  rain. 

Droll,  drol,  a.  Fitted  to  provoke  laughter;  queer; 
funny;  comical.  —  n.  One  who  raises  mirth  by  odd 
tricks;  jester;  buffoon;  antic;  something  exhibited 


for  sport;  a  farce.  [F.  drole,  a  wag,  droler ,  to  play 
the  wag,  drolerie,  waggery,  D.  droltig,  odd,  Sw.  and 
Ic.  troll,  a  hobgoblin.] — Droll'ish,  a.  Somewhat 
droll.  —  Droll'ery,  -Sr-Y,  n.  Quality  of  being  droll; 
archness;  fun. 

Dromedary,  drum'e-dSr-Y,  n.  A  species  of  camel  hav¬ 
ing  one  bunch  on  the  back, — 
disting,  fr.  the  Hadrian 
Camel,  which  has  two.  [OF. 
droniedaire ,  LL.  dromedarius , 

L.  dromas,  fr.  Gr.  drantein, 

Skr.  drain,  to  run.] 

Drono,  dron,  n.  The  male  of 
the  honey-bee,  which  makes 
no  honey,  but  after  living  a 
few  weeks,  is  killed  or  driven  _ 
from  the  hive;  a  lazy  fellow;  Dromedary, 
sluggard.  —  v.  i.  [droned  (drdnd),  droning.]  To 
live  in  idleness.  [AS.  dran,  Dan.  drone,  Sw.  dro- 
nare,  fr.  drona,  to  drone,  fr.  the  sound  made  by  the 
insect.]  —  n.  A  humming,  low  sound;  that  which 
gives  out  a  monotonous  tone,  as,  the  largest  tube  of 
the  bagpipe. —  v.i.  To  give  a  low,  heavy,  dull  sound. 
—  v.  t.  To  read  or  recite  in  adull,  monotonous  tone. 
[D.  dreunen,  to  make  a  trembling  noise,  Sw.  drona, 
to  drone,  bellow,  Dan.  drone,  to  rumble,  Skr.  dhran, 
to  sound.]  —  Dron'ish,  a.  Like  a  drone;  idle;  slug¬ 
gish. —  Drone'-bee,  n.  The  male  bee. — fly,  n.  A 
two-winged  insect  resembling  the  drone-bee. — pipe, 
n.  The  largest  tube  of  a  bagpipe. 

Drool,  drool,  v.  i.  To  drop  saliva.  [Contr.  fr.  drivel.] 

Droop,  droop,  v.  i.  [drooped  (drdopt),  drooping.] 
To  sink  or  hang  down,  as  an  animal,  plant,  etc., 
from  weakness  ;  to  grow  faint,  be  dispirited,  flag, 
languish.  [Ic.  drupa ;  s.  rt.  drjupa,  to  drip,  drop.] 

Drop,  drop,  n.  The  Quantity  of  fluid  which  falls  in 
v  one  smatl  spherical  mass,  globule  about  to  fall, 
smallest  easily  measured  portion  of  a  fluid;  what¬ 
ever  is  arranged  to  drop,  hang,  or  fall  from  an  ele¬ 
vated  position,  as,  a  door  or  platform  opening  down¬ 
ward,  trapdoor,  machine  for  lowering  weights  to  a 
ship’s  deck,  contrivance  for  lowering  a  gas  jet,  cur¬ 
tain  which  drops  in  front  of  a  stage,  etc.;  a  drop- 
press.  (Mach.)  Distance  of  a  shaft  below  the  base 
of  a  hanger,  pi.  Any  medicine  measured  by  drops. 

( Naut.)  Depth  of  a  sail,  from  head  to  foot,  amid¬ 
ships.  —  v.  t.  [dropped  (dropt),  -ping.]  To  pour 
or  let  fall  in  drops,  distill;  to  cause  to  descend  sud¬ 
denly,  let  fall;  to  let  go,  dismiss,  set  aside;  to  com¬ 
municate  in  an  indirect,  cautious,  or  gentle  manner; 
to  lower,  as  a  curtain,  the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  etc.;  to 
send  by  dropping  into  the  post-office  box,  as  a  letter; 
to  cover  with  drops,  speckle,  bedrop;  to  give  birth 
to,  —  said  of  sheep,  cattle,  etc.  —  v.  i.  To  distill, 
fall  in  globules,  let  drops  fall;  to  descend  suddenly, 
abruptly,  or  spontaneously;  to  die  suddenly,  come 
to  an  end,  cease;  to  come  unexpectedly;  to  fall  or 
be  depressed;  to  lower.  (Naut.)  To  be  deep  in  ex¬ 
tent.  [AS.  dropa,  D.  drop,  Ic.  dropi,  Sw.  droppe,  a 
drop;  AS.  dropian,  Ic.  drjupa,  to  drop.]  —  Drop  se¬ 
rene.  (Med.)  An  affection  of  the  retina,  causing 
blindness,  —  prob.  so  called  because  it  produces  no 
visible  change  in  the  organization  of  the  eye.  —  To 
drop  astern.  (Naid.)  To  pass  or  move  toward  the 
stern;  -to  slacken  the  velocity  of  a  vessel,  to  let  an¬ 
other  pass  her. —  To  d.  down.  (Naut.)  To  move 
down  a  river,  or  toward  the  sea. — Drop'let,  n.  A 
little  drop.  —  Drop'per,  n.  —  Drop'-letter,  n.  A  let¬ 
ter  dropped  into  a  post-office  box,  for  delivery  in 
the  same  town.  — press,  n.  A  machine  for  emboss¬ 
ing,  punching,  etc.,  by  means  of  a  weight  made  to 
drop  on  an  anvil. — scene,  n.  A  curtain  which  drops 
in  front  of  the  stage,  in  a  theater.  — wort,  -wert,  n. 
(Hot.)  A  species  of  Spiraea,  including  some  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs.— Drip,  v.  i.  and  t.  [dripped  (dript), 
dripping.]  To  let  fall  in  drops.  —  n.  A  falling  in 
drops;  that  which  falls  in  drops.  (Arch.)  Edge  of 
a  roof;  eaves;  cornice.  [Dan.  dryp,  a  drop,  dryppe, 
to  drip,  AS.  drypan,  to  let  drop  ]  —  Drip'ping,  n. 
What  falls  in  drops,  as  fat  from  roasting  meat. — 
Drip'-stone,  n.  (Arch.)  A  tablet  over  door-ways, 
windows,  etc.,  to  throw  off  rain.  —  Drip'ping-pan, 
n.  A  pan  to  receive  the  fat  dropping  from  roasting 
meat.  —  Drib'ble,  -bl,  v.  i.  [-bled  (-bid),  -bling.] 
To  fall  in  drops,  or  in  a  quick  succession  of  drops; 
to  slaver,  as  a  child  or  idiot.  —  v.  t.  To  throw  do  .vn 
in  drops.  [Freq.  of  drip.]  —  Drib'let,  -let,  n.  A 
very  small  drop;  small  quantity  or  sum. 

Dropsy,  drop's!,  n.  (Med.)  An  unnatural  collection 
of  serous  fluid  in  any  part  of  the  body.  (Dot.)  A 
disease  of  plants,  occasioned  by  excess  of  water. 
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[OF.  liydropisic ,  L  hudropisis,  Gr.  hudrops,  fr.  hu- 
dor,  water;  s.  rt.  water.)  —  Drop'sical,  a.  Diseased 
with,  like,  or  pert,  to,  dropsy.  —  Drop'sicalness,  n. 

Drosky,  dros'ki,  n.  A  4-whceled  Russian  carriage ;  a 
kind  of  victoria  used  in  German  cities.  [Russ,  drojki.) 

Drosometer,  dro-soin'e-ter,  n.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  quantity  of  dewon  the  surface  of  a 
body.  [Gr.  drosos,  dew,  and  matron,  measure.] 

Dross,  dros,  n.  The  scum  or  extraneous  matter  of 
metals,  thrown  off  in  melting;  rust;  crust  of  metals; 
impure  matter;  refuse.  [AS.  dros,  prop,  what  falls, 
fr.  dreosan,  to  fall,  D.  droesem,  dregs,  G.  drusen, 
lees,  dregs,  druse,  ore  decayed  by  the  weather.]  — 
Dross'y,  -Y,  a.  Composed  of,  like,  or  pert,  to  dross; 
worthless.  —  Dross'iness,  n. 

Drought,  drowt,  n.  Dryness  of  the  weather,  prevent¬ 
ing  growth  of  plants.  [AS.  druyadhe,  fr.  drug- 
tan,  to  dry,  dryge,  dry;  D.  droogte,  fr.  droog,  dry.] 

—  Drought'y,  -T,  a.  Characterized  by  drought; 
wanting  rain;  arid;  adust;  thirsty.  —  Drought 'i- 
ness,  n.  —  Drouth,  n.  Same  as  Drought. 

Drove,  Drover.  See  under  Drive. 

Drown,  drown,  v.  t.  [drowned  (drownd),  drown¬ 
ing.]  To  overwhelm  in  water,  submerge,  deluge; 
to  deprive  of  life  by  immersion,  sink  under  water 
till  dead  ;  to  overpower,  overcome.  —  v.  i.  To  be 
suffocated  in  water  or  other  fluid.  [AS.  drunenian, 
Sw.  drunkna,  Dan.  drukne,  to  be  drowned,  fr.  Sw. 
dricka,  Dan.  drikke,  to  drink.] 

Drowse,  drowz,  v.  i.  [drowsed  (drowzd),  drows¬ 
ing.]  To  sleep  unsoundly,  slumber. —  v.  t.  To  make 
heavy  with  sleepiness.  —  n.  A  slight  or  imperfect 
sleep;  a  doze.  [AS.  drusian,  to  be  sluggish.]  — 
Drow'sy,  -zY,  a.  [-sier,  -siest.]  Inclined  to  doze; 
heavy  with  sleepiness;  disposing  to  sleep  ;  stupid  ; 
soporific.  —  Drow'sily,  adv.  —  Drow'siness,  n. 

Drub,  drub,  v.  t.  [druiibed  (drubd),  drubbing.]  To 
beat  with  a  stick,  thrash,  pommel.  — n.  A  blow  with 
a  stick  or  cudgel;  a  thump.  [AS.  drepan,  to  hit, 
slay,  Ic.  drepa,  Sw.  drapa,  Dan.  drabe,  to  kill,  Sw. 
drabba,  to  hit.]  —  Drub'ber,  n. 

Drudge,  druj,  v.  i.  [drudged  (drujd),  drudging.] 
To  work  hard,  labor  in  mean  offices  with  toil.  —  n. 
One  who  drudges.  [Ir.  drugaire,  a  drudge,  slave.] 

—  Drudg'er,  u.  —  Drudg'ery,  -er-Y,  n.  Act  of 
drudging;  hard  labor;  ignoble  toil. 

Drug,  drug,  n.  Any  substance  used  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  medicine,  or  in  dyeing  or  in  chemical  opera¬ 
tions;  any  commodity  that  lies  on  hand,  or  is  not 
salable.  —  v.  i.  [drugged  (drugd),  -ging.]  To  ad¬ 
minister  drugs. —  v.t.  To  season  with  drugs;  tinc¬ 
ture  with  something  offensive  orinjurious;  dose  to 
excess.  [ME.  dragges,  fr.  OF.  dragee  :  see  Dragees 
and  Dredge,  v.  t. ;  or  ME.  drogges,  fr.  OF.  drogue. 
It.,  Sp.,  and  Pg.  droga,  a  drug,  trash,  rubbish, 
rob.fr.  D.  droog,  dry.]  —  Drug 'gist,  n.  One  who 
eals  in  drugs,  esp.  one  who  buys  and  sells,  without 
compounding  them.  —  Drug'get,  n.  A  coarse 
woolen  cloth,  to  protect  carpets.  [OF.  droguet,  dim. 
of  drogue,  Sp.  droguete.  It.  droghetta,  dim.  of  droga.) 

Druid,  droo'id,  n.  A  priest  among  the  ancient  Celts 
in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Germany.  [Ir.  and  Ga.  druidh, 
magician,  W.  derwydd,  a  druid.] — Dru'idess,  n. 
A  female  Druid;  enchantress.  —  Druid'ic,  -ical,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  like  Druids  or  their  religion.  —  Dru'id- 
ism,  n.  System  of  religion,  philosophy,  etc.,  of,  etc- 

Drum,  drum,  n.  (Mus.)  A  hollow  cylinder  or  hemi¬ 
sphere,  upon  which  vellum  is  stretched,  to  be 
beaten  with  a  stick.  (Mil.)  A  drummer.  Anything 
drum-shaped,  as  a  sheet-iron  radiator,  receiving 
heat  from  a  stove-pipe;  a  cylindrical  box  in  which 
figs,  etc.,  are  packed.  ( Anat ■  )  The  tympanum  or 
barrel  of  the  ear.  (Arch.)  The  upright  part  of  a 
cupola;  also  the  bell-formed  part  of  the  Corinthian 
and  composite  capitals.  (Mech.)  A  cylinder  revolv¬ 
ing  on  an  axis,  for  turning  wheels'  by  means  of 
straps  around  it.  (Ichth.)  A  fish  which  makes  a 
drumming  or  grunting  sound  under  water.  —  v.  i. 
[drummed  (drumd),  drumming.]  To  beat  on  a 
arum,  beat  with  the  fingers,  as  with  drum-sticks; 
to  beat,  as  the  heart,  throb;  to  go  about  to  gather 
recruits,  secure  partisans,  customers,  etc.  —  v.  t.  To 
execute  on  a  drum,  as  a  tune;  with  out,  to  expel 
with  beat  of  drum;  with  up,  to  assemble  by  beat  of 
drum,  gather;  without  up,  to  solicit  the  custom  of. 

tPerh.  onomat.  and  s.  rt.  drone;  Dan.  drum,  a 
looming  sound,  1c.  thruma,  to  rattle,  E.  thrum;  D. 
trom,  Dan.  tromme,  G.  trommel,  a  drum.]  —  Drum'- 
mer,  n.  One  who  beats,  etc.;  a  traveling  salesman. 
—  Drum'ming,  n.  Act  of  beating  (a  drum);  act  of 
striking  repeatedly  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  etc.; 


noise  made  by  a  partridge  by  beating  his  wings  upon 
his  sides.  —  Drum'fish,  n.  See  Drum,  n.  — head,  n. 
The  upper  part  of  a  drum;  top  of  a  capstan,  pierced 
with  holes  for  levers  used  in  turning  it. — Drum-head 
court-martial.  (Mil.)  A  court-martial  called  sud¬ 
denly  or  on  the  field. — major,  n.  Chief  drummer 
of  a  regiment;  leader  of  a  military  band  or  drum 
corps  when  marching.  — stick,  n.  Stick  for  beating 
a  drum;  upper  joint  of  a  fowl’s  leg,  shaped  like,  etc. 

Drummond-light,  drum'mu nd-llt,  n.  An  intense  light, 
produced  by  turning  2  streams  of  gas,  one  oxygen 
and  the  other  hydrogen,  upon  a  ball  of  lime,  or  a 
stream  of  oxygen  gas  through  a  flame  of  alcohol. 
[Fr.  the  inventor.] 

Drunk,  Drunkard,  etc.  See  under  Drink. 

Drupe,  droop,  n.  (Bot.)  A  pulpy,  coriaceous  or 
fibrous  pericarp  or  fruit,  without  valves,  containing 
a  nut  or  stone  with  a  kernel.  See  Pericarp.  [F.,  a 
stone-fruit,  fr.  L.  drupa,  Gr.  dru)>pa,  an  over-ripe 
olive,  fr.  drupepes,  ripened  on  the  tree  (dims,  tree, 
and  peptein,  to  cook,  ripen),  or  fr.  drupetes,  falling 
from  the  tree  (piptein,  to  fall).]  —  Drupa'ccous, 
-shus,  a.  Producing,  pert,  to,  or  like,  etc.  —  Dru'- 
pel,  n.  Any  fleshy  or  pulpy  fruit  having  many  small 
stony  seeds,  as  the  raspberry. 

Druse,  droos,  n.  (Mining.)  A  cavity  in  a  rock,  stud¬ 
ded  within  with  crystals  or  filled  with  water.  [G., 
crystallized  piece  of  ore,  Bohem.  druza. ] 

Druse,  drooz,  n.  One  of  a  peculiar  Arabic-speaking 
sect  or  people  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria. 

Dry,  dri,  a.  [drier,  driest.]  Free  from  moisture, 
as  (said  of  the  weather)  free  from  rain  or  mist,  (of 
vegetable  matter)  from  juices  or  sap,  (of  animals) 
not  giving  milk,  (of  persons)  thirsty,  needing  drink, 
(of  the  eyes)  not  shedding  tears;  destitute^of  that 
which  interests  or  amuses  ;  unembellished  ;  plain  ; 
characterized  by  shrewdness,  or  sarcasm  ;  sharp. 
(Fine  Arts.)  Exhibiting  a  sharp,  frigid  preciseness 
of  execution.  —  u.  t.  [dried  (drrd),  drying.]  To 
free  from  moisture.  — v.  is  To  grow  dry,  lose  mois¬ 
ture;  to  evaporate  wholly,  be  exhaled.  '  [AS.  dryge, 
D.  droog,  G.  trocken,  dry;  s.  rt.  drought ,  drug,  peril. 
drink. ]  —  Dry-cup]>ing.  (Med.)  Application  of  a 
cupping-glass  without  scarification  of  the  skin.  —  D. 
goods.  (Com.)  Cloths,  laces,  ribbons,  etc.,  disting, 
fr.  groceries.  —  D.  measure.  A  measure  of  volume 
for  dry  or  coarse  articles.  —  D.  wine.  That  in  which 
saccharine  matter  and  fermentation  are  so  balanced, 
that  they  have  decomposed  each  other,  and  no 
sweetness  is  perceptible.  —  To  d.  up.  To  scorch  or 
parch  with  thirst;  to  stop  talking.  —  Dri'er,  Dry'er, 

m.  —  Dry'ing,  a.  Adapted  to  exhaust  moisture; 
rapidly  becoming  dry  and  hard.  —  Dry'ly,  adr.  — 
Dry'ness,  n.  —  Dry'bone,  n.  (Min.)  Smithsonite  : 
carbonate  of  zinc.  —  -dock,  n.  See  Dock.  — nurse, 

n.  A  nurse  who  attends  and  feeds  a  child  by  hand. 
— point,  «.  A  needle  used  in  copper-plate  en¬ 
graving  to  draw  fine  lines  and  make  dots  in  stip¬ 
pling  and  shading.  — rot,  n.  Decay  of  timber,  con¬ 
verting  its  substance  into  dry  powder.  — rub,  v.  t. 
[dry-rubbed  (-rubd),  -rubbing.]  To  rub  and 
cleanse  without  wetting. — salt'er,  n.  A  dealer  in 
salted  or  dry  meats,  pickles,  sauces,  etc  ,  also  in 

drugs,  dye-stuffs,  and  chemicals. - salt'ery,  n. 

Articles  kept  by,  or  business  of,  a  dry-salter. 

Dryad,  dri'ad,  n.  (Myth.)  A  nymph  of  the  woods. 
[L.  dryas,  Gr.  drugs,  fr.  drus,  tree;  s.  rt.  tree.) 

Duad,  Dual,  Duarchy,  etc.  See  under  Duo. 

Dualin.  See  Nitro-glycerine. 

Dub,  dub,  v.  t.  [dubbed  (dubd),  -bing.]  To  strike 
with  a  sword  and  make  a  knight;  to  invest  with  any 
dignity,  entitle;  to  prepare  (a  game  cock)  for  fight¬ 
ing,  by  trimming  the  hackles  and  cutting  off  tire 
comb  and  gills.  [AS.  dubban,  to  dub,  OSw.  and  Ic. 
duhba,  to  strike;  perh.  same  as  dab.)  —  Dub'ber,  n. 

Dubious,  Dubitation,  etc.  See  under  Doubt. 

Ducal,  Ducat,  Duchy,  etc.  See  under  Duke. 

Duces  tecum,  du'sez-te'kum.  (Law.)  A  process 
ordering  one  to  bring  specified  documents,  etc  , 
with  him  into  court.  [L.,  You  will  bring  with  you.] 

Duck,  duk,  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth  or  light  canvas, 
for  tents,  small  sails,  bed-sacking,  etc.  [D.  dock, 
linen  cloth,  Dan.  dug,  Sw.  duk,  G.  tuch,  cloth.] 

Duck,  duk,  n.  A  water  fowl;  a  dip  of  the  head.  [Dan. 
dukand,  Sw.  dykfagel,  a  diver  (bird).]  —  v.  t. 
[ducked  (dukt),  ducking.]  To  plunge  into  water 
and  suddenly  withdraw;  to  immerse;  to  plunge  the 
head  of  in  water,  immediately  withdrawing  it;  to 
bow,  stoop,  or  nod.  —  v.  i.  To  plunge  the  nead  in 
water;  to  drop  the  head  or  person  suddenly.  [D. 
duiken,  to  stoop,  Dan.  dukke,  Sw.  dyka,  to  dive.] 
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-  7b  make  ducks  and 
drakes.  To  throw  a  flat 
stone,  etc.,  obliquely 
upon  the  water,  making 
it  rebound;  to  squander. 
—  Lame  duck.  A  de¬ 
faulter  at  the  stock  ex¬ 
change.  —  Duck'er,  n. 
One  who,  etc.  ;  a  plun¬ 
ger;  diver;  a  cringing, 
servile  person;  fawner. 


Duck  (A.  boschas). 
strulia  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  having  a  bill  like 
a  duck’s,  with  the  head  of  a  quadruped  ;  ornitho- 
rhynchus.  —  Duck'ing-stool,  n.  A  chair  in  which 
common  scolds  were  formerly  tied,  and  plunged 
into  water;  cucking-stool. 

Duck,  duk,  n.  A  pet,  darling.  [Dan.  dukkc ,  Sw. 

docka,  OHG.  toc/ia,  doll.  See  Doxy.] 

Duct,  dukt,  n.  Any  tube  by  which  a  fluid  or  other 
substance  is  conducted  to  its  destination.  |L. 
ducerc,  duct  uni,  to  jead.  See  Douche,  Duke.]  — 
Duc'tile,  -til,  a.  Easily  led  or  drawn  out;  tractable; 
flexible  ;  pliable  ;  obsequious  ;  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  into  wire  or  threads.  [F.;  L.  ductilis,  ir. 
duccre.]  —  Duc'tileness,  -til'ity,  -Y-tY,  n. 

Dudeen,  dud'en,  n.  A  short  tobacco-pipe.  Ur.  dud- 
heen.\ 

Dudgeon,  duj'un,  n.  A  small  dagger;  hilt  of  a  dagger. 

(G.  deyen,  sword;  MUG.,  dagger.] 

Dudgeon,  duj'un,  n.  Anger  ;  resentment ;  malice; 
ill-will;  discord.  [W.  dychan,  a  jeer,  dygen,  malice, 
resentment,  ducy,  spleen.] 

Duds,  dudz,  n.pl.  Old  clothes  ;  tattered  garments; 

effects  in  general.  [Scot,  dud,  rag,  1).  tod  dr.  \ 

Due,  du,  a.  Owed;  proper  to  be  paid  or  done  to  an¬ 
other  ;  required  by  tne  circumstances  ;  suitable  ; 
enforced  by  conscience  ;  becoming  ;  appropriate; 
fit ;  appointed  ;  exact  ;  liable  to  come  at  any  mo¬ 
ment ;  owing;  occasioned.  —  adv.  Directly;  ex¬ 
actly;  duly. — n.  That  which  is  owed,  or'which 
custom,  station,  or  law  requires  to  be  paid;  a  fee; 
emolument;  right;  just  title  or  claim.  [OF.  deu,  p. 
p.  of  devoir,  L.  debere,  to  owe.  See  Dept.]  —  Du'ly, 
-lY,  adv.  In  a  due,  fit,  or  becoming  manner;  regu¬ 
larly  :  at  the  proper  time.  —  Due'-bill,  n.  (Com.)  A 
written  acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  not  payable  to 
order  or  transferable  by  indorsement.  —  Du'ty,  -tT, 
n.  What  is  due  from  one  to  another;  esp.  what  one 
is  hound,  by  any  obligation,  to  do,  or  refrain  from 
doing;  service  rendered;  respectful  ohedience, — 
said  esp.  of  military  service  ;  reverence  ;  regard. 
(Com.)  Tax,  toll,  impost,  or  customs  ;  excise.  — 
Du'teous,  -te-us,  a.  Performing  what  is  due;  or 
what  law,  justice,  or  propriety  requires. — Du'teous- 
ly,  adv.  —  Du'teousness,  a.  —  Du'tiable.  -tT-a-bl,  a. 
Subject  to  the  payment  of  a  duty.  — Du'tiful,  -fill,  a. 
Performing  obligations  required  by  law,  justice,  or 
propriety  ;  submissive  to  superiors  ;  controlled  by, 
or  proceeding  from,  a  sense  of  duty  ;  obedient ; 
respectful.  —  Du'tifully,  adv.  —  Du'tifulness,  n. 
Duel,  du'el,  n.  A  combat  between  2  persons;  esp.  a 
premeditated  fight  between  2  persons  to  deciue  a 
difference.  —  v.  i.  To  fight  in  single  combat.  —  v.  t. 
To  attack  or  fight  singly.  [F.;  It.  duello,  L.  duel  turn, 
ft.  (/ho,  two  ;  L.  due! him ,  helium,  war.] — Du'elist, 
n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Duel'lo,  n.  A  duel ;  practice 
of  dueling;  code  of  laws  regulating  it.  [It.] 

Duenna.  See  under  Dominie. 

Duet.  See  under  Duo. 

Duffel.  Duffle,  duf'fl,  n.  A  coarse  woolen  cloth,  with 
thick  nap.  [!).,  name  of  a  town  in  the  Netherlands.] 
Dug,  dug,  n.  A  teat,  or  nipple,  esp.  of  a  beast.  [Sw. 

aagga,  Dan.  davgye,  to  suckle,  Skr.  dull,  to  milk.] 
Dug.  See  Dio. 

Dugong,  du-gong',  n.  A  swimming  mammal  of  the  E. 
Indian  seas,  having  the  aquatic  habits  of  the  whales, 
but  herbivorous.  [Malay  dugong .] 

Duke,  dflk,  n.  Orig.  a  leader;  chief;  in  Eng.  one  of 
the  highest  order  of  nobility  next  below  the  Prince 
of  Wales;  in  some  European  countries,  a  sovereign 
prince  without  the  title  of  king.  [F.  due,  L.  dux, 
dt.c ii,  fr.  ducerc,  to  lead;  s.  rt.  tuy,  duct,  conduct, 
adduce ,  etc.]  —  Duke'dom,  -dum,  n.  Seigniory  or 
possessions,  title  or  quality,  of  a  duke.  —  Duch'ess, 
«.  The  consort  of  a  duke;  a  lady  having  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  a  duchy  in  her  own  right.  [F.  duchesse, 
fern,  of  due.]  —  Du'cal,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  [F.J  —  Du'- 


—  Duck'  ling,  n.  A 
young  duck.  —  Duck'- 
bill,  n.  ( Zool .)  A  main- 
miferous  animal  of  Au- 


cally,  adv.  —  Duch'y,  -Y,  n.  Dukedom.  —  Duc'at,  n. 
A  coin  of  several  countries  in  Europe,  struck  in  t ho 
dominions  of  a  duke.  [OF.;  It.  ducato  ]  —  Duc'a- 
toon',  n.  A  silver  coin  of  several  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  [F.  A  Sp.  ducaton,  fr.  ducat.] 

Dulcet,  dul'sct,  a.  Sweet  to  the  taste,  the  ear,  ortho 
mind;  luscious  ;  melodious  ; 
harmonious.  [OF.  doucct, 
dolcet,  Olt.  dolcetto ;  OF. 
dots,  dolec,  L.  dulcis ,  sweet.] 

— Dul'cify,  -sY-fi,  v.  t.  [-Fi  e  d 
(-fid),  -eying.]  To  make 
sweet ;  sweeten.  [L .  facere, 
factum,  to  make.]  —  DuFcifi- 
ca'tion,  n.  —  Dul'cimer,  n. 

A  stringed  instrument, 
played  on  with  little  sticks  Dulcimer, 

or  metallic  rods.  [OF.  doulccmcr,  Sp.  dulcemelc,  fr. 
L.  dulce  melos,  sweet  song,  L.  and  Gr.  melos,  song.l 
Dull,  dul,  a.  Slow  of  understanding  ;  slow  in  action, 
motion,  perception,  sensibility,  etc.  ;  lacking  sharp¬ 
ness;  blunt;  not  bright  or  clear  to  the  eye  ;  heavy; 
gross;  insensible;  furnishing  little  delight  or  vari¬ 
ety  ;  inanimate;  sluggish;  tarnished;  obtuse.  —  v.  t.. 
[DULLED  (duld),  -ling.]  To  make  dull,  stupid,  or 
sluggish  ;  stupefy ;  to  make  blunt ;  to  dim  or  ob¬ 
scure  ;  to  deprive  of  activity.  —  v.  i.  To  become 
dull.  [AS.  dot,  dwol,  Goth,  duals,  foolish,  stupid, 
D.  dol,  G.  toll,  mad.]  —  Dull'ard,  n.  A  stupid  per¬ 
son  ;  dolt ;  dunce.  — Dull'ness,  n.—  Dul'ly,  adv. 
Dulse,  duls,  n.  (liot.)  A  sea-weed,  which  adheres  to 
rocks,  and  is  sometimes  eaten.  [Scot.] 

Duly.  Sec  under  Duk. 

Dumb,  dum,  a.  Without  power  of  speech  ;  not  will¬ 
ing  to  speak  ;  mute  ;  silent.  [AS.  ;  Ic.  dumhr,  Goth. 
dumbs,  G.  dumm,  mute  ;  D.  dom,  Sw.  dumb,  Dan. 

dum,  stupid.]  —  Dumb'ly,  adv.  —  Dumb'ness,  n.  — 
Dumb'-bells,  n.  Two  spheres  of  iron  -jra*.  . 
connected  by  a  bar,  for  swinging 

in  the  hands.  — show,  n.  Gesture 
without  words;  pantomime. — 

-waiver,  n.  A  movable  frame  to  MI  / 
carry  dishes,  etc.,  from  one  story  to 
another.  —  Dum'found,  -founder,  1 

v.  t.  To  strike  dumb,  confuse.  —  Dumb-bells. 
Dum'my,  -mY,  n.  One  who  is  dumb;  a  dumb-waiter; 
a  sham  package  in  a  shop  ;  figure  on  which  clothing 
is  exhibited;  a  locomotive  with  condensing  engines, 
and  without  the  noise  of  escaping  steam;  the  exposed 
hand  when  .1  persons  play  at  cards  ;  a  clumsy,  awk¬ 
ward,  or  thick-witted  fellow  ;  one  who  plays  a 
merely  nominal  part  in  any  action;  a  thing  which  is 
not  what  it  pretends  to  be.  — a.  Silent;  mute;  sham. 
Dump,  dump.  n.  A  gloomy  state  of  the  mind  ;  melan¬ 
choly  ;  despondency,  —  usually  in  pi.  [Dan.,  dull, 
low,vSw.  dial,  dumpin,  melancholy,  p.  p.  of  dimba,  to 
steam,  D.  dompig,  damp,  misty,  fr.  dampen ,  to 
quench;  s.  rt.  damp.)  —  Dump'ish,  a.  Dull;  stupid; 
moping.  — Dump'ishly,  adv.  —  Dump'ishness,  n. 
Dump,  dump,  r.  /.  [dumped  (dumpt),  dumping.]  To 
unload  from  a  cart  by  tilting  it.  [Sw.  dompa,  Sw. 
dial,  dimpa,  to  fall  down  plump.] 

Dumpy,  dump'Y,  a.  Short  and  thick.  [Cf.  D.  domp* 
neus,  a  misshapen  nose,  Ic.  dumpa,  to  thump,  Sw. 
dumpa,  to  dance  awkwardly.]  —  Dump'ling.  n.  4 
thick  pudding  or  mass  of  paste  in  cookery. 

Dun,  dun,  it.  Of  a  dark  color  ;  partaking  of  brown 
and  black;  swarthy;  dark;  gloomy;  obscure.  —  r.  t. 
To  cure,  as  codfish,  so  as  to  give  them  a  dun  color. 
[AS.  dunn,  dark,  Ir.  and  Ga.  ilonn,  brown,  W.  dron, 
swarthy.]  —  Dun'fish,  n.  Codfish  rendered  dun  by 
curing.  —  Dun'nish,  a.  Somewhat  dun. 

Dun,  dun,  v.  t.  [dunned  (dund).  -ning.]  To  beset,  or 
ask  with  importunity,  as  a  debtor,  for  payment.  — 
n.  One  who  duns  ;  an  urgent  demand  of  payment. 
[Same  as  din ;  AS.  dgnnan,  Ic.  dgnja,  to  make  a  din, 
duna,  to  thunder.]  —  Dun'ner,  n.  A  dun. 

Dunce,  duns,  n.  A  person  of  weak  intellect ;  a  dul¬ 
lard  ;  dolt  ;  thickskull ;  simpleton.  [Ori<r.  a  nick¬ 
name  applied  by  the  Thomists,  or  followers  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  to  the  Scoiists,  disciples  of  Johan¬ 
nes  Duns  Scotus.] 

Dunder,  dun'dCr,  n.  The  dregs  of  cane-juice,  used  in 
distilling  rum.  [Sp.  redundar,  to  overflow.] 
Dunderhead,  dun'dSr-hed,  -pate,  -pat,  n.  A  dunce. 

[  1’rov.  E.,  fr.  D.  donder,  thunder.] 

Dune,  dOon,  n.  A  low  hill  of  sand  on  a  sea-coast.  [AS. 

dun,  same  as  down,  q.  v.] 

Dung,  dung,  n.  The  excrement  of  an  animal.  —  v.t. 
[dunged  (dungdj,  dunging.)  To  manure  with 
aung.  (Calico  Print.)  To  immerse  in  a  bath  of  cow- 
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dung  diffused  in  hot  water.  — v.  i.  To  void  excre¬ 
ment.  [AS.  and  OFries.j  s.  rt.  dingy.}  —  Dung'y,  -Y, 
a.  Full  of,  etc.  ;  nasty  ;  vile.  —  Dung'-fork,  n.  A 
fork  with  several  tines,  used  to  remove  or  spread 
dung.  — hill,  n.  A  heap  of  dung  •„  any  mean  situa¬ 
tion  or  condition;  a  vile  abode. 

Dungeon,  dun'jun,  n.  A  donjon,  q.  v.,  and  see  Cas¬ 
tle;  a  secure  prison;  esp.  a  dark,  subterranean  place 
of  confinement.  [OF.  donjon,  LL.  donatio,  dunjo, 
contr.  fr.  dominio,  a  principal  possession,  dominion. 
See  Domain,  Dominate.] 

Dunker,  dunk'Sr,  n.  Same  as  Tunker. 

Dunlin,  dun'lin,  n.  ( Omitli .)  A  species  of  sandpiper. 
[Prob.  Celtic  ;  s.  rt.  dune,  clown.} 

Dunnage,  dun'nej,  n.  ( Naut .)  Loose  materials  laid  on 
a  ship’s  bottom  to  raise  goods  above  injury  by  water 
in  the  hold;  loose  articles  wedged  between  parts  of 
the  cargo,  to  hold  them  steady.  [Prob.  s.  rt.  dune.} 

Duo,  du'o,  n.  (Ulus.)  A  duet.  [L.,  two  ;  Gr.  duo, 
Skr.  dva.  See  Two  ]  —  Duet,  du-et',  n.  A  musical 
composition  for  two  performers.  [It.  duetto,  fr.  due 

—  L.  duo.}—  Du'etti'no,  -te'no,  n.  A  short  duet, 
fit-,  dim.  of  duetto.}  —  Du'al,  a.  Expressing  or  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  number  2;  pert,  to  2.  —  Du'alism,  -izm, 
«.  The  dividing  into  2  ;  anything  divided  into  2  ;  a 
twofold  division  ;  a  system  which  assumes,  or  is 
founded  on  a  double  principle.  —  Du'alist,  n.  One 
who  believes  in  dualism.  —  Dualist'ic,  a.  Consist¬ 
ing  of  2;  pert,  to  dualism  or  duality. — Dual'ity,  -Y-tY, 
71.  That  which  expresses  2  in  number  ;  division  ; 
separation  ;  state  or  quality  of  being  2.  —  Du'ad,  n. 
Union  of  2  ;  duality.  [Gr.  duas,  duaclos,  fr.  duo. ]  — 
Du'archy,  -iir-kY,  n.  Government  by  2  persons. 
[Gr.  arc/ie,  government.]  —  Du'ple,  -pi,  a.  Double. 
[L.  duplus.}  —  Duple  ratio.  (Math.)  That  in  which 
the  antecedent  term  is  double  the  consequent.  — 
Sub-duple  ratio.  The  reverse  of  duple  ratio.  — Du'- 
plex,  a.  Double  ;  twofold.  [L.,  fr.  duo  and  plienre, 
-catum,  to  fold.]  —  Duplex  ratio.  ( Math .)  Product 
of  a  ratio. —  D.  escapement.  A  peculiar  kind  of 
watch  escapement,  in  which,  the  scape  wheel  hav¬ 
ing  2  sets  of  teeth,  a  double  action  takes  place  at 
each  vibration  of  the  balance.  —  Duplicate,  -kat,  a. 
Double;  twofold.  —  n.  That  which  exactly  resem¬ 
bles  something  else  ;  a  copy  ;  transcript ;  counter¬ 
part  ;  that  which  is  of  the  same  kind  as  some  other 
thing,  but  not  necessarily  resembling  it  in  other  re¬ 
spects.  {Law.)  A  document  essentially  the  same 
as  another,  and  differing  from  a  mere  cony  in  hav¬ 
ing  all  the  validity  of  an  original. — v.  t.  To  double; 
to  make  a  copy  of.  ( Physiol .)  To  divide  into  2  by 
natural  growth  or  spontaneous  action.  —  Duplicate 
proportion  or  ratio.  (Math.)  The  proportion  or 
ratio  of  squares.  —  Duplication,  n.  Act  of  duplica¬ 
ting.  (Physiol.)  Act  or  process  of  dividing  by  nat¬ 
ural  growth  or  spontaneous  action.  —  Du'plicative, 
-tiv,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  doubling.  —  Du'pli- 
cature,  -chur,  n.  A  doubling  ;  a  fold,  as  of  a  mem¬ 
brane  or  vessel.  —  Duplic'ity,  -plis'Y-tY,  n.  Double¬ 
ness  of  heart,  speech,  or  dealing;  dissimulation; 
deceit;  guile;  deception.  (Law.)  The  use  of  two 
or  more  distinct  allegations  or  answers,  where  one 
is  sufficient.  -  Duumvir,  du-um'ver,  71. ;  pi.  -viri, 
-vY-rY.  One  of  2  officers  or  magistrates  in  ancient 
Rome  united  in  the  same  public  functions.  [L.  duo 
and  vir,  man.]  —  Duum'virate,  -rat,  w.  Union  of  2 
men  in  one  office  ;  office,  dignity,  or  rule  of,  etc. 

Duodecimal,  du-o-des'Y-mal,  a.  Proceeding  in  com¬ 
putation  by  twelves.  [L.  duodecim,  12,  fr.  duo  and 
decern,  10.]  —  Duodecimals,  71.pl.  (Arith.)  A  kind 
of  multiplication  in  which  the  denominations  pro¬ 
ceed  by  twelves,  as  of  feet  and  inches.  —  Duodec'i- 
-mo,  a.  Formed  of  sheets  folded  so  as  to  make  12 
leaves.  —  71.;  pi.  -mos.  A  book  in  which  a  sheet  is 
folded  into  12  leaves  ;  the  size  of  a  book  thus  com 
posed,—  usually  indicated  thus:  12mo,  or  12°.  [L.  in 
duodecimo,  fr.  duodecimus,  12th,  fr.  duodecim,  12.]  — 
Du'odene,  -den,  n.  (Mus.)  A  group  of  12  tones, 
arbitrarily  used  as  a  unit  of  construction.  [L.  duo- 
deni,  12  apiece.]  — Duoden'ary,  -den'a-rY.a.  Pert,  to 
the  number  12  ;  twelvefold  ;  increasing  by  twelves. 

—  Duode'num,  n.  ( Anat .)  The  first  of  the  small  in¬ 
testines,  about  12  fingers’  breadth  in  length.  [NL.] 

Dupe,  dup.  7i.  One  who  is  misled  ;  a  gull.  —  v.  t. 
[duped  (dupt),  duping.]  To  deceive,  trick,  mis¬ 
lead  by  imposing  on  one’s  credulity.  [F.,  orig.  the 
name  of  the  hoopoe,  a  bird  easily  caught.] 

Duple,  Duplicate,  Duplicity,  etc.  See  under  Duo. 

Dure,  dur,  v.  i.  [dured  (durd),  during.]  To  endure, 
last,  continue.  [F.  durer,  L.  durare,  -atum,  f  r.  dur  us, 
hard,  lasting,  Ir.  and  Ga.  dur,  dull,  hard,  obstinate, 


firm,  W.  dir,  certain,  sure  ;  Gr.  dunamis,  force.]  — 
Du'rable,  a.  Able  to  endure  or  continue  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  condition;  not  perishable  or  changeable;  per¬ 
manent  ;  firm  ;  stable  ;  constant.  —  Du'rableness, 
-bil'ity,  -tY,  71.  —  Du'rably,  adv.  —  Dur'ance,  -ans,  n. 
Continuance  ;  duration  ;  imprisonment ;  duress.  — 
Duration,  n.  Quality  of  enduring;  continuance  in 
time  ;  prolonged  existence  ;  portion  of  time  during 
which  anything  exists.  —  Duress,  du'res  or  dll-res', 
n.  Hardship;  constraint;  imprisonment.  (Law.) 
State  of  compulsion  in  which  one  is  induced,  by  re¬ 
straint  of  his  liberty  or  menace  of  bodily  harm,  to 
do  some  legal  act,  or  to  commit  a  misdemeanor.  [OF. 
duresce.}  —  Dur'ing,  prep.  In  the  time  of  ;  as  long 
as  the  action  or  existence  of.  [Orig.  p.  pr.  of  c/iire.J 
—  Durom'eter,  n.  An  instrument  for  testing  hard¬ 
ness  of  material,  esp.  of  steel  rails.  [Gr.  vietron, 
measure.]  —  Dura-mater,  du'ra-ma'ter,  n.  (Anat.) 
The  outer  membrane  of  the  brain.  [L.,  lit.  hard 
mother, —  called  mater ,  because  formerly  thought  to 
give  rise  to  every  membrane  of  the  body.] 

Durst.  See  Dare. 

Dusk,  dusk,  a.  Tending  to  darkness  or  blackness  ; 
darkish.  —  71.  Imperfect  obscurity  :  twilight  ;  a 
color  partially  black  or  dark.  [AS.  deorc ,  dark,  Sw. 
dial,  dusk,  a  shower,  duskug,  misty. ]  —  Dusk'y,  -Y, 
a.  Partially  dark  or  obscure;  dark -colored;  gloomy; 
sad  ;  intellectually  clouded.  —  Dusk'ily,  adv.  — 
Dusk'iness,  «.—  Dusk'ish,  a.  Partially  obscured. 

Dust,  dust,  71.  Very  fine,  dry  particles  of  earth,  etc.  ; 
powder  ;  fine  sand  ;  the  earth  as  the  resting-place 
of  the  dead:  the  grave;  a  low  condition  :  gold-dust  ; 
money;  specie,  —v.t.  To  free  from  dust,  sprink¬ 
le  with  dust,  reduce  to  powder.  [AS.  and  Ic.,~  dust, 
D.  duist,  Dan.  dyst,  fine  flour,  Sw.,  Dan.,  and  G. 
dunst,  vapor,  L.  fumus,  Skr.  dhiima,  smoke.  Skr. 
dhuli,  dust,  dim,  to  blow,  shake  off.]  —  To  raise,  or 
kick  up,  the  dust.  To  make  a  commotion.—  Dust'er, 
n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  etc.  ;  an  overgarment 
to  protect  the  clothes  from  dust.  —  Dust'y,  -Y,  a. 
[-IER,  -iest.]  Filled,  covered,  sprinkled  with,  or 
like,  etc.  —  Dust'iness,  >1.—  Dust'brush,  n.  A  brush 

for  removing  dust,  as  from  furniture. - man,  n. ; 

pi.  -men.  One  who  carries  away  dirt  and  filth. 

Dutch,  duch,  a.  Pert,  to  Holland,  to  its  inhabitants, 
or  their  language,  —  used  also,  incorrectly,  of  Ger¬ 
mans.  —  iK  t.  To  render  clear  and  hard  by  dipping 
into  hot  oil,  sand,  etc., —  as  goose-quills.  [G.  deutsch, 
lit.  belonging  to  the  people,  MUG.  diutisk,  Goth. 
thiuda,  AS.  theod,  a  people,  nation;  s.  rt.  L.  1'eutones, 
Teutons,  Skr.  tu,  to  be  strong.]  —  Dutch  cheese.  A 
small,  round,  hard  cheese,  made  from  skim  milk. 
— D.  clinker.  A  long,  hard  brick  made  in  Holland. 
—D.foil,  leaf,  or  gold.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc, 
rolled  or  beaten  into  thin  sheets. — D.  oven.  A  tin 
screen  for  baking  before  a  fire  ;  a  shallow  iron 
kettle  for  baking,  with  a  cover  to  hold  burning 
coals. — D.  pink.  Chalk  or  whiting  dyed  yellow,  ana 
used  in  distemper,  and  for  paper-staining,  etc.  —  D. 
tile.  A  glazed  and  painted  ornamental  tile,  used  in 
the  jambs  of  chimneys. 

Duumvir.  See  under  Duo. 

Dwarf,  dwawrf,  n.  An  animal  or  plant  much  below 
ordinary  size  ;  esp.,  a  diminutive  man.  —  v.  t. 
[dwarfed  (dwawrft),  dwarfing.]  To  hinder  from 
growing  to  the  natural  size  ;  to  stunt.  [AS.  chveorg, 
dweorh,  D.  diver g,  Ic.  dvergr,  Sw.  and  Dan.  dverg,  a 
dwarf.]  —  Dwarf'ish,  a.  Like  a  dwarf  ;  very  small; 
petty;  despicable.  —  Dwarf'ishness,  n.  —  Dwarf' - 
wall,  n.  (Arch.)  A  low  wall,  not  as  high  as  the 
story  of  a  building. 

Dwell,  dwel,  v.  i.  [dwelled  (dweld)  usually  dwelt, 
dwelling.]  To  abide  as  a  permanent  resident ;  to 
inhabit  for  a  time  ;  to  be  domiciled,  reside,  stay, 
remain.  [AS.  dwellan,  to  retard,  delay,  dwal,  dull, 
torpid,  Tc.  dvelja,  Sw.  dvaljas,  to  dwell,  tarry.]  — 
To  dwell  on,  or  upo7i.  To  continue  on,  occupy  a  long 
time  with,  hang  on  With  attention,  be  absorbed  with. 
— Dwell'er,  n.  —  Dwell'ing,  n.  Habitation  ;  abode  ; 
domicile.  —  Dwell'ing-house,  n.  A  house  intended 
for  residence,  disting,  fr.  a  store,  office,  etc.  — place, 
71.  Place  of  residence,  abode. 

Dwindle,  dwin'dl,  v.  i.  [-dled  (-did),  -dling.]  To 
diminish,  waste  away. — v.t.  To  make  less,  bring 
low;  to  break,  disperse.  — n.  Process  of  dwindling  ; 
decline.  [AS.  dwman,  Ic.  dvina,  Sw.  tvina,  to  dwin¬ 
dle,  Skr.  dhvams,  to  fall  to  pieces,  perish.] 

Dyad,  di'ad,  a.  (Chem.)  Having  an  equivalence  of 
2;  capable  of  being  substituted  for,  combined  with, 
or  replaced  by,  2  atoms  of  hydrogen.—  n.  A  couple; 
pair.  (Chem.)  An  atom  whose  equivalence  is  2, 


ftm,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  Ice  j  Odd,  tone,  6r ; 


DYAK 


EARNEST 


ICO 


etc.  [F.  dyade,  L.  dyas,  dyadis,  Gr.  duos,  duados, 
the  number  2,  fr.  duo,  q.  v.l 
Dyak,  di'ak,  n.  One  of  the  aboriginal  race  of  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  Celebes,  etc.  [Malay,  savage.] 

Dye,  di,  v.  t.  [dyed  (did),  dying.]  To  stain,  color, 
give  anew  and  permanent  color  to.  [AS .  deagan, 
to  dye,  deny ,  decth,  dye,  color.]  —  Dy'er,  n.  — Dye'- 
house.  n.  Place  where  dyeing  is  carried  on.  — stuff, 
n.  Material  used  in  dyeing. 

Dying.  See  Die. 

Dyke.  See  Dike. 

Dynamic,  di-nam'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  strength  or 
power,  or  to  dynamics.  —  Dynam'ics,  n.  sing.  Sci¬ 
ence  of  moving  forces,  —  opp.  to  statics;  the  moving 
moral  or  physical  forces  of  any  kind,  or  laws  which 
relate  to  them.  (Mus.)  Science  of  the  force  of  mu¬ 
sical  sounds.  [Gr.  dunamis ,  power,  dunasthai,  to  be 
strong.  See  Dure.]  —  Dynam'eter,  n.  (Opt.)  An 
instrument  to  determine  the  magnifying  power  of 
telescopes.  [Gr.  metron ,  measure.]  —  Dynamet''- 
rical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Dy'namite,  n.  See  Nitro¬ 
glycerine.  —  Dyn^monr  eter,  n.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  power,  csp.  that  of  animals,  men,  or 
machines.  —  Dyn/amomet'ric,  -rical,  a.  Pert,  to  a 
dynamometer,  or  the  measure  of  force.  — Dy^nasty, 
-tY,  n.  Sovereignty  ;  csp.  a  race  of  kings,  of  the 
same  line,  governing  a  particular  country.  [Gr.  du- 
nasteia,  lordship,  fr.  dunastes,  a  lord,  fr.  dunasthai.] 
—  Dynas'tic,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 


Dyscrasy,  dis'kra-sY,  n.  (Med.)  An  ill  habit  or  state 
of  the  constitution.  [Gr.  duskrasia,  fr.  dus-,  insep¬ 
arable  pref.  with  a  bad  sense  (=  E.  mis-;  s.  rt.  Skr. 
dus-,  dur-,  Ir.  do-,  Goth,  tus-,  tuz-,  Ic.  tor-,  OlIG.  zur-, 
G.  zer-),  and  Jcrasis,  mixture. 1 
Dysentery,  dis'en-ter-Y,  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of 
the  rectum  or  colon,  with  griping  pains,  desire  to 
evacuate  the  bowels,  and  discharges  of  mucus  and 
blood.  [Gr.  dus-  and  entera,  intestines,  fr.  entos, 
within.]  —  Dysenter'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  accom¬ 
panied  with,  proceeding  from,  or  afflicted  with,  etc. 
Dysmenorrhea,  dis-men'o-re'a,  n.  (Med.)  Difficult 
menstruation.  [Gr.  dus-,  menes,  menses  (pi.  of  men, 
menos,  month),  and  rhein,  to  flow.] 

Dyspepsia,  dis-pep'sY-ii  or  -sha,  -sy,-sY,  n.  (Med.)  Dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  functions  of  the  stomacli ;  chronic 
difficulty  of  digestion.  [Gr.  duspepsia,  fr.  dus-  and 
peptein,  to  cook,  digest.]  —  Dyspeptic,  -tical,  a. 
Afflicted  with,  pert,  to,  or  consisting  in,  etc. — Dys¬ 
peptic,  n.  One  afflicted  with,  etc. 

Dysphony,  dis'fo-nY,  n.  (Med.)  Difficulty  of  speak¬ 
ing,  from  an  ill  disposition  of  the  organs  of  speech. 
[Gr.  dus-  and  phone,  sound,  voice.] 

Dyspnoea,  disp-ne'a,  n.  (Med.)  Difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing.  [Gr.  dus-  and  pnoe,  pnoie,  breathing,  pnein,  to 
blow,  breathe.] 

Dysury,  dis'u-rY,  n.  (Med.)  Difficulty  in  discharg¬ 
ing  urine,  with  pain  and  heat.  [Gr.  dus-  and  ouron, 
urine.]  —  Dysu'ric,  a.  Pert  to,  or  afflicted  with,  etc. 


E,  e,  the  2d  vowel  and  6th  letter  of  the  English  alpha¬ 
bet,  is  usually  silent  at  the  end  of  words,  but  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  preceding  vowel  has  its  long  sound, 
where  otherwise  it  would  be  short,  as  in  indue,  mete, 
which  without  the  final  e  would  be  pronounced 
mdn,  met.  (Mus.)  E  is  the  3d  tone  of  the  model 
diatonic  scale.  E  t>  (E  flat)  is  a  tone  intermediate 
between  D  and  E. 

Each,  ech,  a.  A  distrib.  adj.  pron.,  used  either  with 
or  without  a  following  noun,  and  denoting  every 
one  of  the  individuals  composing  a  whole,  con¬ 
sidered  separately  from  the  rest.  [To  each  corre¬ 
sponds  other.  Each  other  is  used  elliptically  for 
each  the  other.)  [ME.  eche,  elch,  AS.  selc  (perh.  for 
eal  lie,  all-like,  perh.  for  a  lie,  ever-like),  Scot,  ilk, 
ilka,  D.  elk,  OHG.  eogalih,  G .jeglich.) 

Bag  er,  c'gSr,  a.  Orig.  sharp;  sour;  keen;  excited  by 
desire  in  pursuit  of  an  object ;  ardent  to  pursue, 
perform,  or  obtain;  earnest.  [OF.  eigre,  aigre,  L. 
acer,  acris,  keen;  s.  rt.  acrid,  vinegar.)  —  Ea'gerly, 
adv.  —  Ea'gerness,  n.  Ardor;  vehemence;  avidity. 

Eagle,  e'gl,  n.  A  rapacious  bird  of  the  falcon  family: 
its  figure  is  used  as  a 
heraldic  emblem  and 
for  standards  and  em¬ 
blematic  devices;  a  gold 
coin  of  the  U.  S.,  worth 
*10.  [OF.  aigle,  L.  aquila, 
prop.  fern,  of  aquilus. 

Drown.]  —  Ea'gless,  n. 

A  female  eagle.  —  Ea'-  . 

glet,  n.  A  young  eagle.  _  c-agie. 

—  Ea'gle-oyed,  a.  Sharp-sighted. 

Eagre,  Egre,  e'ger,  Hygre,  Higre,  hi'ggr,  n.  A  flood 
tide  moving  violently  up  a  river,  in  one  or  more 
massive  waves.  [AS.  egor,  eagor ,  Ic.  segir,  ocean.] 

Ean, en,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  bring  forth  (young).  [See  Yean.] 

Ear,  er,  n.  The  organ  of  hearing;  sense  of  hearing; 
willingness  to  listen;  attention  ;  regard  ;  part  of  any¬ 
thing  like  an  animal’s  ear.  [AS.  eare,  D.  oor,  Ic. 
eyra,  Sw.  and  OHG.  ora,  Dan.  and  MHQ.  ore,  G. 
ohr,  L.  auris,  Gr.  ous,  ear  ;  L.  audire ,  Gr.  aio,  to 
hear,  Skr.  av,  to  be  pleased,  take  care.l  —  About  the 
ears.  In  close  proximity.  — By  the  e.  In  close  per¬ 
sonal  contest. —  Up  to  the  e.  Deeply  absorbed.— 
Button  ear.  In  dogs,  an  ear  falling  in  front,  and 
hiding  the  inside.—  Rose  e.  In  dogs,  one  folding 
at  the  back  and  disclosing  the  inside.  —  Eared,  erd, 
a.  (Omith.)  Having  prominent  feathers  resembling 
ears,  —  as  some  owls,  etc.  —  Ear'less,  a.  Without 
ears ;  deaf  ;  unwilling  to  hear.  —  Ear'ing,  n. 


External  Ear, 
or  Auricle. 


helix;  c.  sca- 
pha,  or  sca¬ 
phoid  (boat¬ 
like)  fossa  ;  d. 
tragus ;  e.  anti¬ 
tragus  ;  f.  the 
concha;  g.  lobe, 
or  lobulus. 


(Naut.)  A  rope  attached  to  the 
cringle  of  a  sail,  by  which  it  is  bent 
or  reefed.  — Ear'drop,  n.  An  ear¬ 
ring.  ( Bot .)  The  auricula,  a  kind 
of  primrose. — lap,  n.  Tip  of  the 

ear. - lock,  n.  A  curl  of  hair  near 

the  ear;  love-lock. — mark,  n.  A 
mark  on  the  ear,  by  slitting  or 
cropping,  to  identify  a  sheep,  etc.; 
any  distinguishing  mark.  —  v.  t. 

To  mark  for  identification.  — ring, 
n.  An  ornament  suspended  from 
the  ear  by  a  ring  passing  through 
the  lobe.  — shot,  n.  Reach  of  the 
sense  of  hearing;  distance  at  which 
words  may  be  heard. — trump'et,  ,  ,  . 

n.  An  instrument  to  aid  in  hear-  ,1  „  i 'l* ’.  „ 
ing. — wax,  n.  Cerumen;  a  sub¬ 
stance  secreted  by  the  glands  of 

the  ear. - wig,  n.  A  leaf-eating 

insect,  vulgarly  believed  to  creep 
through  the  ear  into  the  brain. 

[AS.  cor-wicga ;  wieg,  horse,  fr. 
wegan ,  to  carry.] 

Ear,  er,  n.  The  spike  of  Indian  corn 
or  other  grain,  containing  the  kernels.  —  v.  i.  To 
form  ears,  ns  corn.  [AS.  ear,  D.  aar,  Ic.,  Dan.,  and 
Sw.  ax,  Goth,  ahs,  OIIG.  aliir;  s.  rt.  L.  acus,  needle, 
E.  awn.) 

Ear,  er,  v.  t.  To  plow  or  till.  [AS.  erian,  crigan,  Ic. 
erja,  MIIG.  even,  ern,  L.  arare,  Gr.  aroun.) 

Earl,  erl,  n.  A  nobleman  of  Eng.  ranking  below  a 
marquis  and  above  a  viscount.  [AS.  eorl,  lc.jarl, 
warrior,  hero,  OS.  erl,  man;  perh.  s.  rt.  Gr.  arsen, 
male;  perh.  contr.  of  AS .caldor,  an  elder.]  —  EarK- 
dom,  -dum,  n.  Seigniory,  jurisdiction,  or  dignity  of 
an  earl.  —  Earl'-mar'shal,  n.  An  officerof  state  in 
Eng.  who  marshals  great  ceremonials,  and  is  the 
head  of  the  herald’s  office. 

Early,  er'lY,  a.  In  advance  of  the  usual  or  appointed 
time;  timely;  not  late.  —  adv.  Soon;  in  good  sea¬ 
son;  betimes.  [AS.  serlice,  ser.  See  Ere.] 

Earn,  ern,  v.  t.  [earned  (5rnd),  earning.]  lode- 
serve  by  labor;  to  acquire  by  service  or  performance. 
[AS.  eamian,  to  earn,  OHG.  amen,  G.  ernten ,  to 
reap,  fr.  OHG.  aren,  am,  G.  ernte,  harvest.]  — 
Earn'ing,  n.  Thing  earned;  wages;  stipend. 

Earnest,  gr'nest,  a.  Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ob¬ 
ject;  eager  to  obtain;  intent;  fixed;  eager;  zealous; 
fervent;  hearty.  —  n.  Seriousness;  reality.  [AS. 
eornest,  D.  and  G.  ernst,  MHG.  ernest,  earnestness; 


sQn,  cube,  full;  moon,  filbt ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  igk,  then,  boxboN,  chair,  get. 


tarnest 
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Ic.  ern,  brisk,  vigorous,  Gr.  ornumi ,  to  excite.] — j 
Earnestly,  adv.  —  Ear'nestness,  n. 

Earnest,  er'nest,  n.  A  pledge  given  in  token  of  a 
bargain  made.  [W.  ernes,  ern,  a  pledge,  erno,  to 
give  a  pledge,  Ga.  earlas,  earnest-penny,  Prov.  E. 
arles  ;  perh.  s.  rt.  Gr.  arrubon,  L.  arrha,  OF.  arrhes, 
Heb.  erabon,  a  pledge.]  —  Ear'nest-mon'ey,  n. 
Money  paid  to  bind  a  bargain  or  to  ratify  a  sale. 

Earth,  erth,  n.  The  globe  we  inhabit;  the  world;  the 
solid  materials  forming  it  ;  dry  land  ;  soil  of  all 
kinds,  including  gravel,  clay,  loam,  etc.;  the  ground; 
a  region;  country;  the  people  on  the  globe.  ( Client .) 
A  tasteless  and  inodorous,  uncolored,  earthy-look¬ 
ing,  metallic  oxide;  a  similar  oxide,  having  a  slight 
alkaline  reaction.  —  v.  t.  [earthed  (ertht),  earth¬ 
ing.]  To  hide  in,  or  cover  with  earth.  —  v.  i.  To 
retire  underground,  burrow.  [AS.  eordhe,  D.  narde, 
Ic .jord/i,  Dan.  and  S w.jord,  G.  erde;  s.  rt.Gr.  era, 
the  earth,  perh.  aroun,  to  plow;  see  Ear,  v.  t.] — j 
Earth'en,  -n,  a.  Made  of  earth,  or  of  burnt  clay, 
etc.  —  Earth'y,  -Y,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  etc.;  terrestrial;  j 
gross;  unrefined.  —  Earth 'inesa,  n.  —  Earth'ly,  -IT,  j 
a.  Pert,  to  earth;  not  heavenly  or  spiritual;  sordid; 
carnal ;  mean  ;  groveling  ;  of  all  things  on  earth  ; 
possible.  —  Earth'liness.n.  Quality  of  being,  etc.: 
excessive  attachment  to  earthly  objects  ;  worldli¬ 
ness.  —  Earth'ling,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth; 
a  mortal.  —  Earth'ward,  adv.  Toward  the  earth.  — 
Earth'bath,  n.  A  covering  (a  patient)  with  earth 
or  sand,  usually  warmed,  for  remedial  purposes, 
--board,  n.  ( Agric .)  The  board  of  a  plow,  that 
turns  over  the  earth;  mold-board. — clos'et,  n.  A 

Bin  which  dry  eauth  is  used  to  deodorize  the 

matter. - nut,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  far?  laceous, 

Bweet  root  of  an  umbelliferous  plant;  the  eed-ves- 
sel  and  seed  of  a  leguminous  plant,  called  also  pea¬ 
nut. — quake,  n.  A  shaking  or  concussion  of  the 
earth,  due  to  subterranean  causes. — work,  n.  (/in- 
gin.)  The  removal  of  large  masses  of  earth,  in 
constructing  canals,  railways,  etc.  (Mil.)  A  forti¬ 
fication  made  by  throwing  up  embankments  of 
earth. — worm,  n.  (Zool.)  A  cylindrical,  annulated 
worm,  without  head  or  external  organs,  found  ev¬ 
erywhere  in  moist  loam  ;  angle-worm.  A  mean, 
sordid  person. 

Ease,  ez,  n.  Freedom  from  pain,  trouble,  toil,  con¬ 
straint,  etc.;  repose;  tranquillity;  facility;  readi¬ 
ness.—  v.  t.  [eased  (ezd),  easing.]  To  free  from 
what  pains,  disquiets,  or  oppresses;  to  render  less 
painful,  disgusting,  or  oppressive;  to  release  from 
pressure  or  restraint,  shift  a  little.  [OF.  aise,  It. 
agio,  Pg.  azo,  ease;  perh.  s.  rt.  Ga.  adhais,e ase;  not 
s.  rt.  eadhe,  easy.] —  To  ease  off,  or  awai/.  (Naut.) 
To  slacken  gradually. —  To  e.  a  ship.  (Naut.)  To 
put  the  helm  hard-a-lee,  or  regulate  the  sail,  to  pre¬ 
sent  her  pitching  when  close-hauled.  —  Eas'y,  -Y, 
a.  [easier, -jest.]  At  ease;  free  from  pain,  etc.; 
not  causing  pain  or  exertion;  not  difficult;  causing 
ease  or  comfort ;  not  resisting  ;  tranquil  ;  calm  ; 
compliant.  (Com.)  Not  straitened  in  money  mat¬ 
ters.  —  Eas'ily,  -1Y,  adv.  With  ease;  readily ;  gently. 
—  Eas'iness,  n.  —  Eas'y-chair,  n.  An  arm-chair  for 
rest.  —  Ease'ment,  n.  That  which  gives  ease;  con¬ 
venience  ;  accommodation.  (Law.)  A  liberty  or 
advantage  without  profit,  which  one  proprietor  has 
in  another’s  estate  distinct  from  ownership  of  the 
soil,  as  a  way,  water-course,  etc. 

Easel,  e'zl,  n.  A  wooden  frame  to  support  pictures 
while  being  painted.  [D.  ezel,  G.  esel, 
ass.] 

East,  est,  n.  The  point  in  the  heavens 
where  the  sun  rises  at  the  equinox  ; 
point  opposite  the  west;  eastern  part  of 
a  country;  regions  east  of  any  country; 
esp.,  the  southern  parts  of  Asia.  —  a. 

Toward  the  rising  sun.  —  v.  i.  To  move 
toward  the  east ;  to  orientate.  [AS.; 

D.  oost,  Ic.  austr,  Dan.  and  G.  ost,  Sw. 
ostan,  east,  L.  aurora,  Gr.  eos,  Skr. 
tishas,  dawn.]  —  East-north-east,  east- 
south-east,  etc.  See  Comi’ass. — East'-  Easel, 
ern,  a.  Situated  in,  etc.;  oriental;  go¬ 
ing  toward  the  east.  —  East'ernmost',  a.  Most  east¬ 
ern.  —  East' ward,  adv.  Toward  the  east.  —  East'- 
erly,  -1Y,  a.  Coming  from,  also,  situated  or  moving 
toward,  etc.  — adv.  On  or  toward,  etc.  —  East'ing, 
n.  (Wav.  Sure.)  Distance  eastward  from  a  given 
meridian. 

Easter,  est'er,  E.  day,  n.  A  festival,  celebrated  on 
the  Sunday  after  Good  Friday,  commemorating 
Christ’s  resurrection,  corresponding  to  the  Jewish 


Dassover.  [AS.  eastro,  Easter  festival,  fr.  Eastre,  a 
goddess  whose  festival  was  in  April;  s.  rt.  east.] 

Easy.  See  under  Ease. 

Eat,  et,  v.  t.  [imp.  eat  (et)  or  ate  (at);  />.  p.  eat  (St) 
or  eaten  (et'n);  eating.]  To  swallow  or  partake 
of  as  food;  to  corrode,  as  metal,  by  rust;  to  con¬ 
sume  gradually,  as  a  cancer,  the  flesh;  to  waste  or 
wear  away;  to  devour,  gnaw.  —  v.i.  To  take  food, 
feed;  to  taste  or  relish.  [AS.  etan,  D.  eten,  Ic.  eta, 
Sw.  ata,  Dan.  rede,  Goth,  itan,  OHG.  ezzan,  G. 
essen,  L.  edere,  Gr.  edein,  Skr.  ad;  s.  rt.  fret.]  —  To- 
eat  one's  words.  To  take  back  what  one  has  said; 
retract.  —  To  eat  in  or  into.  To  corrode,  gnaw,  con¬ 
sume. —  Eat'er,  n.  —  Eat'able,  a.  Capable  of,  or  fit 
to  be,  etc.;  esculent;  edible. — n.  Anything  that 
may  be  eaten.  —  Eat'ing-house,  n.  A  house  where 
food  is  sold  ready  cooked;  restaurant. 

Eau-de-Cologne,  o'de-ko-lon',  n.  A  perfumed  spirit, 
orig.  prepared  at  Cologne.  [F.,  water  of  Cologne.]  — 
Eau-de-vie,  -ve,  n.  Brandy.  [F.;  vie  =  L.  vita,  life, 
fr.  vivere ,  to  live.] 

Eaves,  evz,  n.  pi.  (Arch.)  The  lower  edges  of  a 
roof,  overhanging  the  walls.  [AS.  efese,  clipped 
edge  of  thatch,  eaves,  Ic.  ups.]  —  Eaves'drop,  v.  i. 
To  stand  under  the  eaves  or  near  the  windows  of  a 
house,  to  listen  to  what  is  said  within;  to  seek  to 
hear  others’  conversation.  —  Eaves'dropper,  n. 

Ebb,  cb,  ?i.  The  reflux  of  the  tide;  return  of  tide¬ 
water  toward  the  sea;  a  falling  to  a  worse  state;  de¬ 
cline  ;  decay. — v.  i.  [ebbed  (ebd),  ebbing.]  To 
flow  back,  return,  as  water  toward  the  ocean  ;  to 
fall  to  a  worse  state,  recede,  sink.  [AS.  ebba,  the 
ebb,  ebban,  to  ebb;  D.  sb,  c’be,  n.,  ebben,  v.;  Dan.  ebbe, 
n.  and  v.;  Sw.  ebb,  n.,  ebba,  v.;  s.  rt.  even.]—  Ebb'- 
tide,  n.  Reflux  of  tide-water  ;  the  retiring  tide. 

Ebionite,  e'bY-o-nlt,  n.  One  of  an  early  sect  of  Jew¬ 
ish  Christians,  combining  Judaism  with  Christiani¬ 
ty,  rejecting  much  of  the  New  Testament,  and  ac¬ 
counted  heretics  by  the  Christian  fathers.  [Heb. 
cbjonim,  the  poor,  a  Jewish  name  for  Christians.] 

Ebony,  eb'o-nY,  Eb'on,  -un,  n.  A  hard,  heavy,  and 
durable  wood,  usually  black,  which  admits  of  a  fine 
polish.  [OF.  e'icne,  L.  hebenus,  ebenus ,  Gr.  ebenos, 
ebene,  Ileb.  hobnim,  fr.  ebeit,  a  stone,  fr.  its  hard¬ 
ness.]  —  Eb'on,  a.  Of,  like,  or  black  as  ebony. — 
Eb'onize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd) -izing.]  To  make  black 
like  ebony.  — Eb'onite,  -it,  n.  India-rubber  hard¬ 
ened  by  vulcanization,  black  like  ebony,  and  used 
for  buttons,  combs,  electrical  apparatus,  etc. 

Ebriety,  c-bri'e-tY,  n.  Intoxication  ;  drunkenness  : 
inebriety.  [F.  ebrietd,  L.  ebrietas,  fr.  ebrias,  drunk.  1 
—  Efcrios'ity,  n.  Partial  intoxication  ;  habitual 
drinking  to  excess. 

Ebullient,  e-bul'yent,  a.  Boiling  over,  as  a  liquid; 
manifesting  exhilaration  or  excitement,  as  of  feel¬ 
ing.  [L.  ebullirc,  to  bubble  up,  fr.  e,  out  of,  and 
bvllire,  to  boil.  See  Boil.]  —  Ebull'ience,  -yens, 
-ienev,  -sY,  n.  A  boiling  over.  —  Ebulli'tion.-lisfi'un, 
n.  The  operation  of  boiling;  effervescence;  mani¬ 
fest  exhilaration  of  feeling.  [OF.] 

Eburnean,  e-ber'nc-an,  a.  Made  of  ivory.  [L.  ebur- 
new,  fr.  ebur,  ivory.]  —  Eburna'tion,  n.  (Pathol.) 
A  diseased  condition  of  bone  or  cartilage,  making 
them  unnaturally  dense,  and  like  ivory. 

Ecarte,  a/kiir-ta',  n.  A  game  at  cards  played  with  a 
pack  from  which  all  cards  below  the  7s  are  removed. 
[F.,  p.  p.  of  d carter ,  to  discard,  fr.  es  (L.  ex,  from) 
and  carte,  card,  q.  v.] 

Ecbatic,  ck-bat'ik,  a.  (Gram.)  Denoting  mere  re¬ 
sult  or  consequence,  —  disting,  fr.  telic,  which  de¬ 
notes  purpose.  [Gr.  eh,  out,  and  bainein,  to  go.] 

Ecbolic,  ek-bol'ik,  n.  Producing  abortion,  —  said  of 
medicines.  [Gr.  ekbole,  abortion,  fr.  ehballein,  to 
cast  out.] 

Ecce-homo,  ek'se-ho'mo,  n.  A  picture  representing 
the  Savior  given  up  to  the  people  by  Pilate,  and 
wearing  a  crown  of  thorns.  [L.,  behold  the  man. 1 

Eccentric,  ek-sen'trik,  -trical,  a.  Deviating  from  the 
center  or  from  the  line  of  a  ci-cle;  pert,  to  eccen¬ 
tricity  or  to  an  eccentric;  not  having  the  same  cen¬ 
ter, —  opp.  to  concentric ;  deviating  from  the  usual 
course;  irregular;  anomalous;  odd;  whimsical. — 
n.  A  circle  not  having  the  same  center  as  another 
partly  contained  within  the  first  ;  one  who,  or  that 
which,  deviates  from  regularity.  (Astron.)  The 
supposed  circular  orbit  of  a  planet  about  the  earth, 
but  with  the  earth  not  in  its  center,  in  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  system.  (Much.)  A  wheel  having  its  axis  of 
revolution  out  of  itscenterof  figure, used  to  obtain 
a  reciprocating  or  alternate  motion  from  a  circu¬ 
lar  one.  [OF.  eccentrir/ue ,  fr.  LL.  eccentros,  Gr. 


&m.  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  tSrro  ;  Yn,  ice  ;  Odd,  tone,  6r ; 
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ek  ke  nt  ros ,  fr.  ek, 
out,  and  kentron , 
center.]  —  Eccen'- 
trically,  adv.  — -  Ec¬ 
centricity,  -tris'Y-tY, 
n.  State  of  being, 
etc.  s  oddity.  (As- 
tron.)  Distance  of 
the  center  of  the  or¬ 
bit  of  a  heavenly 
around  which  it  revolves. 

Ecchymosis,  ek-Y-mo'sis, 


Eccentric  of  Steam-engine, 
body  from  that  of  the  body 


n.  (Med.)  A  livid  spot 
caused  by  effusion  of  blood  under  the  skin.  [Gr., 
fr.  ek,  out,  and  cheein,  to  pour.] 

Ecclesiastic,  ek-kle'zY-as'tik,  -tical,  a.  Pert,  to  the 
church  or  to  its  organization.  —  Eccle'sias'tic,  n.  A 
clergyman  ;  priest.  [LL.  ecclesiasticus,  Gr.  ekklesi- 
astikos,  pert,  to  f  he  ekklesia,  assembly,  church,  fr.  ek- 
kulein,  to  call  forth,  summon,  fr.  ek',  out,  and  kalein, 
to  call.)  —  Eccle'sias'tically,  adv.  —  Eccle'sias'ti- 
cism,  -sizm,  n.  Strong  attachment  to  ecclesiastical 
observances,  privileges,  etc.  —  Eccle'sias'tes,  -tez,  n. 
Lit.  a  preacher ;  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  — 
Ecclesias'ticus,  n.  A  book  of  the  Apocrypha.  — 
Eccle'siarch,  -zY-iirk,  n.  A  ruler  of  the  church.  [Gr. 
archos,  leader.]  — Eccle'siol'ogy,  -jY,  n.  Science  of 
church  building  and  decoration.  [Gr.  logos,  dis¬ 
course.]  —  Eccle'siolog'ical,  -loj'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to, 
etc.  —  Eccle'siol'ogist,  n.  One  versed  in,  etc. 
Echelon,  esh'e-lon,  n.  (Mil.)  The  position  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  body  in  the  form  of  steps,  or  with  one  division 
more  advanced  than  another.  [F.,  fr.  ichelle,  lad¬ 
der,  scale,  L.  scala .] 

Echinus,  e-ki'nus,  n. ;  pi.  -NT.  A  hedgehog.  (Zool.) 
A  sea-urchin;  sea-liedgehog.  (Bot.)  A  pricklv  head 
of  a  plant.  (Arch.)  A  molding  carved  with  eggs 
and  anchors. _  [L.  ;  Gr.  echinus,  hedgehog.]  —  Ech'- 
inate,  ek'Y-nat,  -nated.  a.  Prickly,  like  a  hedgehog. 

—  Ech'inite,  n.  A  fossil  echinus. 

Echo,  ek'o,  n. ;  pi.  -oes,  -5z.  A  sound  reflected  or 
reverberated  to  the  ear.  —  v.  t.  [echoed  (-5d), 
-oino.]  To  reverberate  or  send  back;  to  repeat  with 
assent,  adopt. —  v.  i.  To  be  reverberated;  to  cause  an 
echo,  be  attended  with  an  echo.  [L.  and  Gr.  ;  Gr. 
echos,  eche,  a  ringing  in  the  ears  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  rag,  to 
cry,  howl,  L.  vox,  a  voice,  E.  catechise.]  —  Echom'- 
eter,  n.  (Mus.)  A  scale  foi  measuring  duration  of 
sounds,  and  determining  their  powers.  [Gr.  inetron, 
measure.] — Echom'etry,  -trY,  w.  Art  of,  etc.,  also 
of  constructing  vaults  so  as  to  produce  echoes. 
Eclaircise,  ek-lar'sez  or-slz,  v.  t.  To  make  clear,  ex¬ 
plain.  [F.  4claircir,  fr.  clair,  L.  clarus,  clear,  q.  v.] 

—  Eclair'cissement,  -sis-miix  or  -sis-ment,  n.  The 
_  clearing  up  of  anything  obscure.  [F.] 

Eclat,  a-klii'  or  c-klii',  n.  Brilliancy  of  success  or  ef¬ 
fort  ;  demonstration  of  admiration  ;  applause.  [F., 
fr.  dclater,  to  burst  forth,  OF.  escluter,  to  6hine,  fr. 
OHG.  schlizan,  to  split,  burst;  s.  rt.  slit.] 

Eclectic,  ek-lek'tik,  a.  Selecting;  choosing  at  will.  — 
n.  One  who  follows  an  eclectic  method  in  philos¬ 
ophy,  science,  religion,  etc.  [Gr.  ek,  out,  and  legein, 
to  choose.]  —  Eclectic  physician.  One  belonging  to 
no  recognized  school,  out  claiming  to  select  medi¬ 
cines,  etc.,  from  all.  —  Eclec'tically,  adv.  —  Eclec¬ 
ticism,  -tY-siztn,  n.  Act,  practice,  or  system,  of,  etc. 
Eclip  se,  e-klips',  n.  (Astron.)  An  interception  of  the 
light  of  the  sun  or  moon,  by 
intervention  of  some  other 
body,  either  between  it  and 
the  eye,  or  between  the  lumi¬ 
nous  body,  and  that  illumi¬ 
nated  by  it.  Temporary  or  par¬ 
tial  loss  of  brilliancy,  luster, 


honor,  etc.  —  v.  t. 
(-klipst'),  -SING.] 


[kcLti'SED  Eclipses.  S,  sun; 
To  darken  E,  earth ;  M, 
or  hide  (a  heavenly  body)  ;  moon, 
to  obscure,  darken,  or  extinguish  the  beauty,  luster, 
or  honor, etc.,  of;  to  throw  into  the  shade.  —  v.i.  To 
suffer  an  eclipse,  become  eclipsed.  [OF.;  L.  eclipsis, 
Gr.  ekleipsis,  a  failure,  esp.  of  the  sun’s  light,  fr.  ek 
and  lei/K'in,  to  leave.]  —  Eclip'tic,  n.  (Astron.)  An 
imaginary  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  —  the  apparent 
path  of  the  sun,  or  real  path  of  the  earth,  as  seen 
from  the  sun.  (Grog.)  A  great  circle  on  the  globe, 
answering  to  the  celestial  ecliptic.  —  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
described  by,  the  ecliptic;  pert,  to  an  eclipse. 
Eclogue,  ek'log,  n.  A  pastoral  poem,  in  which  shep¬ 
herds  converse  with  each  other;  a  bucolic;  idyl.  [F. 
dglogue,  L.  ecloga,  pastoral  poem,  Gr.  ekloge,  a  selec¬ 
tion,  esp.  of  poems.  See  Eclectic.] 

Economy,  e-kon'o-mf,  n.  Management  of  domestic 


affairs,  esp.  as  to  expense  or  disbursement ;  the 
internal,  and  esp.  the  pecuniary,  management  of 
any  undertaking,  corporation,  state,  etc.;  system  of 
rules  by  which  anything  is  managed;  thrifty  house¬ 
keeping  ;  frugality;  parsimony.  [F.  4conomie,  OF. 
eeconomie,  L.  ceconomia,  Gr.  oikonoinia,  fr.  oikono- 
viein,  to  manage  a  household,  fr.  oikos,  house,  and 
neniein,  to  dealout.]  —  E'conom'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to 
the  household;  domestic;  pert,  to  economy  or  man¬ 
agement  of  pecuniary  affairs,  private  or  public  ; 
saving  of  unnecessary  expense;  prudent  in  expen¬ 
diture  ;  managed  with  frugality  ;  pert,  to  the  re¬ 
sources  and  wealth  of  a  country.  —  E'conom'ically, 
adv. —  With  economy  ;  frugally. —  E'conom'ics,  n. 
sing.  Science  of  domestic  and  internal  management; 
political  economy.  —  Econ'omist,  n.  One  who  man¬ 
ages  with  frugality  ;  one  conversant  with  political 
economy.  —  Econ'omize,  v.  t.  [-mized  (-mlzd),  -miz- 
ino.]  'io  use  with  prudence,  expend  with  frugality. 
,  —  v.  i.  To  manage  pecuniary  concerns  frugally. 
Ecraseur,  a-kra-zer',  n.  (Surg.)  An  instrument,  used 
instead  of  a  knife,  to  sever  diseased  parts  by  the 
tightening  of  a  chain,  without  hemorrhage.  [F.,  fr. 
4 eraser ,  to  crush.  —  Ecrasement,  a-kraz-moN',  n. 
The  operation  of,  etc.  [F.] 

Ecstasy,  ek'sta-sY,  n.  A  state  in  which  the  mind  is 
carried  away  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  impres¬ 
sions  ;  frenzy  ;  excessive  joy  ;  rapture  ;  insanity  ; 
madness.  (Pathol.)  A  disease  accompanied  by  loss 
of  sensibility,  voluntary  motion,  and  mental  power, 
the  body  being  erect  and  inflexible.  [OF.  ecstase, 
LL.  ecstasis,  a  swoon,  trance,  Gr.  ekstasis,  displace¬ 
ment,  a  trance,  fr.  ek  and  histanai,  to  stand.]  —  Ec- 
stat'ic,  -ical,  a.  Rendering  one  beside  one’s  self  ; 
delightful  beyond  measure;  rapturous. 

Ecthlipsis,  ek-thlip'sis,  n.  (Lat.  Pros.)  A  figure  by 
which  a  final  in,  with  the  preceding  vowel,  is  cut 
off  before  a  vowel  beginning  the  next  word.  [Gr., 
fr.  ek  and  thtibein,  to  press.] 

Ectype,  ek'tip,  n.  A  copy  from  an  original;  a  cast  in 
relief  from  a  design.  [Gr.  ektvpos ,  worked  in  relief, 
fr.  ek  and  tig  os,  stamp,  figure.]  —  Ec'typal,  -tl-pal, 
a.  Taken  from  the  original;  imitated.  -  Ectypog'- 
raphy,  -f Y,  n.  A  process  of  etching,  giving  lines 
raised  on  the  plate,  instead  of  sunk. 

Ecumenic,  ek-u-men'ik,  -ical,  a.  General;  universal, 
—  said  esp.  of  church  councils.  [LL.  oecumenicus, 
Gr.  oikoumenikos,  fr.  oikoumene  ( ge ),  the  inhabited 
(world),  fr.  oikein,  to  inhabit,  oikos,  house.] 

Eczema,  ek-ze'ma,  n.  (Med.)  An  eruption  of  mi¬ 
nute  vesicles  upon  the  skin,  without  fever.  [Gr.,  fr 
ek  and  zew,  to  boil.] 

Edacious,  e-da'shus,  a.  Given  to  eating  ;  voracious 
devouring.  [L.  edax,  fr.  edere,  to  eat.]  —  Edacity, 
-das'Y-tY,  n.  Greediness  ;  voracity.  —  Ed'ible,  -Y-bl, 
a.  Fit  to  be  eaten  as  food  ;  esculent  ;  eatable.  — 
Ed'ibleness,  n.  State  of  being  edible. 

Edda,  ed'da,  n.  One  of  2  mythological  books  of  the 
old  Scandinavian  tribes,  containing  Sagas  of  gods 
and  heroes,  —  one  in  prose,  the  other  in  poems.  [Ic., 
lit.  great-grandmother  (of  Scandinavian  poetry).] 
Eddy,  ed'dY,  n.  A  current  of  air  or  water  running 
back,  or  opposite  to  the  main  current  ;  a  current 
moving  circularly;  whirlpool. —  v.  i.  [eddied  (-did), 
-dying.]  To  move  as  an  eddy.  —  v.t.  To  collect  as 
into  an  eddy.  [1‘c.  and  Sw.  dial,  ulha,  Dan.  ide,  an 
eddy,  fr.  Ic.,  Goth.,  and  OIIG.  id-,  AS.  ed-,  hack.] 
Edelweiss,  a'dl-vls,  -weisse,  -vis'sa,  n.  A  white  flow¬ 
er  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  [G.,  fr.  edel,  noble,  and  weiss, 
weisse,  whiteness,  purity.] 

Edematous,  e-dem'a-tus,  -tose,  -t5s,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  af¬ 
fected  with,  a  serous  humor.  [Gr.  oidema,  tumor, 
fr.  oiclein,  to  swell.] 

Eden,  e'dn,  n.  The  garden  where  Adam  and  Eve  first 
dwelt ;  a  delightful  region.  [Ileb.,  delight.] 
Edentate,  c-den'tat,  n.  An  animal  of  the  sloth  and 
armadillo  tribes,  wanting  fore  teeth  and  canines. 
[L.  edentate,  -latum,  to  render  toothless,  fr.  e  priv. 
and  dens,  dentis,  tooth.]  —  Eden'tate,  -tated,  -taX 
-talous,  -us,  a.  Destitute  of  teeth  ;  of,  or  pert.  to. 
the  sloth  and  armadillo  tribes. 

Edge,  ej,  n.  The  thin  cutting  side  of  a  blade  <  that 
which  cuts  as  an  edge  does  ;  any  sharp  terminating 
border  ;  readiness  or  fitness  to  cut ;  acrimony  ;  se¬ 
verity  ;  border  or  part  adjacent  to  the  line  of  divis¬ 
ion  ;  verge;  skirt;  brink;  early  part;  beginning. — 
v.  t.  [edged  (ejd),  edging.]  To  furnish  with  an 
edge,  sharpen  ;  to  furnish  with  a  fringe  or  border  ; 
to  make  sharp  or  keen,  provoke  to  action,  urge  or 
egg  on  ;  to  move  by  little  and  little.  —  v.  i.  To  move 
sideways  or  gradually ;  to  sail  close  to  the  wind. 
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[AS.  eng,  D.  egge,  Ic.  and  Sw.  egg ,  Dan.  eg,  G.ecke; 
8.  rt.  L.  antes,  Skr.  agri,  edge,  Gr.  ake,  point.  1  —  To 
set  the  teeth  on  edge.  To  cause  a  disagreeable  tin¬ 
gling  sensation  in  the  teeth,  as  from  contact  with 
acids,  or  by  a  grating  noise.  —  Edg'ing,  n.  That 
which  forms  an'edge  or  border.  —  Edge'wise,  adv., 
In  the  direction  of,  etc.  —  Edge'-bone,  n.  A  bone  of 
the  rump,  which,  in  dressed  beef,  presents  itself 
edgewise  to  view,  --tool,  n.  A  sharp  instrument. 

Edible.  See  under  Edacious. 

Edict,  e'dikt,  n.  That  which  is  proclaimed  by  au¬ 
thority  ;  special  proclamation  of  command  or  pro¬ 
hibition;  law;  decree;  manifesto.  [L.  edicere,  edic- 
tum,  to  proclaim,  fr.  e,  out,  and  dicere,  to  say.] 

Edify,  ed'Y-A,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -eying.]  To  instruct 
and  improve  in  knowledge,  esp.  in  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  knowledge.  [OF.  edifier,  L.jsdificare,  to  build, 
fr.  pedes,  a  building,  and  facere,  to  make.]  —  Ed'ifi- 
ca'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  a  building 
up,  esp.  in  a  moral  and  religious  sense.  —  Ed'ifice, 
-As,  n.  A  building;  fabric,— chieAy  applied  to  large 
structures.  [F.]  — Edifi'cial,  -Ash'al,  a.  Pert,  to  an 
edifice.  —  Ed'ifi'er,  n.  One  who  builds;  one  who  im¬ 
proves  another  by  moral  instruction.  —  E'dile,  -dll, 
n.  (Rom.  Ant iq.)  A  Roman  magistrate,  in  charge  of 
buildings,  highways,  public  places,  etc.  [L.  sedilis, 
fr.  asifo;.]  —  E'dile'ship,  n.  Office  of  edile. 

Edit,  ed'it,  v.  t.  To  superintend  the  publication  of  ; 
prepare  for  publication.  [L.  edere,  edition ,  to  give 
out,  publish,  fr.  e  and  dare,  to  give.]  —  Ed'itor,  -Cr, 
n.  One  who  edits,  esp.  who  prepares,  superintends, 
and  corrects  a  book,  newspaper,  etc.,  for  publication. 
[L.] —  Edito'rial,  a.  Pert,  to  an  editor.  —  n.  An 
article  by  the  editor  of  a  newspaper.  —  Edito'rially, 
adv.  In  the  manner  or  character  of  an  editor.  — 
Editorship,  n.  Business  or  office  of,  etc. —  Edi'tion, 
-dish'un,  n.  The  publication  of  a  literary  work  ; 
number  of  copies  published  at  once. 

Educate,  ed''u-kat,  v.  t.  To  bring  up,  as  a  child  ;  to 
cultivate  and  discipline  the  powers  of  the  mind,  in¬ 
struct,  train,  indoctrinate.  [L.  educure,  -catuin,  fr. 
educere,  to  lead  forth,  bring  up,  fr.  e  and  ducere,  to 
lead.]  —  Educa'tion,  n.  Actor  process  of,  etc.  ;  tui¬ 
tion  ;  nurture;  teaching;  breeding.  —  Educational, 
a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Educa'tionist,  it.  One  versed  or 
interested  in,  etc. —  Ed'ucator,  n.  One  who  educates 
or  instructs.  [L.] 

Educe,  e-dus',  v.  t.  [educed  (-dust'),  -cinq.]  To 
draw  forth,  as  if  from  concealment,  elicit,  extract. 
[L.  educere,  eduction.  See  Educate.]  —  E'duct,  n. 
Thing  brought  to  light  by  separation,  analysis,  or 
decomposition.  —  Eduction,  n.  Act  of  drawing  out 
or  bringing  into  view.  —  Educt'or,  -er,  n. 

Edulcorate,  e-dul'ko-rat,  v.  t.  To  render  sweet, 
sweeten.  ( Chem .)  To  purify.  [L.  e  and  dulcorare, 
-atum,  to  sweeten.fr.  aulcis,  sweet.]  —  Edul'cora'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of  edulcorating. 

Eel,  el,  n.  A  species  of  soft-Anned,  snake-like  Ashes. 
AS.  pel,  D.,  Dan.,  and  G.  aal,  Ic.  all,  Sw.  al,  L.  anguil- 
a,  Gr.  engchelu?,  eel  ;  L.  anguis,  Gr.  cchis,  Skr.  ahi, 
snake.]  —  Eel'-grasa.  n.  A  grass-like  marine  plant. 
— pot,  n.  A  basket  or  trap  used  for  catching  eels. 
— pout,  n.  The  burbot,  a  fresh-water  Ash. 

E’en,  en.  A  contr.  for  Even. 

E’er,  ar.  A  contr.  for  Ever. 

Eerie,  Eery,  etT,  a.  Awe-inspiring;  weird.  [Scot.] 

Effable,  el'fa-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  uttered  or  ex¬ 
plained;  explicable.  [L.  effari,  to  utter,  fr.  ex,  out, 
and  fan,  to  speak.] 

Efface,  ef-fas',  v.  t.  [-faced  (-fast'),  -facing.]  To 
erase  or  scratch  out,  rub  off,  render  illegible,  blot 
out,  obliterate,  cancel ;  to  remove  from  the  mind. 
[F.  e  facer,  fr.  e  priv.  and  face,  L.  facies,  face.]  — 
Efface'ment,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Effect,  ef-fekt',  n.  That  produced  by  an  agent  or 
cause  ;  result  of  causation  ;  impression  produced  ; 
power  to  produce  results  ;  efficiency  ;  consequence 
intended,  pi.  Goods  ;  movables ;  personal  estate. 

—  v.  t.  To  produce,  as,  a  cause,  or  agent,  cause  to 
be;  to  bring  to  pass,  accomplish,  achieve.  [OF.;  L. 
effectus,  an  effect,  fr.  efficere,  -fcctum,  to  effect,  fr.  ex 
undfacere,  to  make.  See  Fact.]  —  For  effect.  For 
display,  or  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  impres¬ 
sion.  —  Effect'or,  -er,  n.  One  who,  etc.  ;  a  maker  ; 
creator.  — ■  Effect'ible,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.; 
practicable  ;  feasible.  —  Effec'tion,  n.  Creation  or 
production.  ( Geom .)  Construction  of  a  proposition. 

—  Effective,  -iv,  a.  Suited  or  tending  to,  etc.  ;  in 
Condition  to  act  efficiently  ;  efficacious ;  forcible  ; 
energetic.  — Effectively,  adv.  —  Effectiveness,  n. — 
Effectual,  a.  Producing,  or  able  to  produce,  an  in¬ 


tended  effect ;  adequate  ;  efficient.  —  Effect'ually, 
adv.  —  Effect'ualness,  n.  —  Effect'uate,  -u-at,  v.  t. 
To  bring  to  pass,  achieve,  accomplish.  —  Effica'- 
cious,  -shus,  a.  Effectual;  powerful.  [L.  efficax, 
fr.  efficere .]  —  Effica'ciously,  adv.  —  Effica'ciousness, 
Efficacy,  -sY,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc. ;  virtue  : 
force  ;  energy.  —  Effi'cient,  -fish'ent,  a.  Causing 
effects  ;  producing  results  ;  effective  ;  effectual. 
[F.] — n.  The  producing  agent  or  cause.  —  Effi'- 
ciently,  adv.  —  Effi'cience,  -ciency,  -fish'en-sl,  n. 
Efficacy. 

Effeminate,  ef-fem'Y-nat,  a.  Soft  or  delicate  to  an  un¬ 
manly  degree;  womanish;  weak;  voluptuous;  cow¬ 
ardly. —  v.  t.  To  make  womanish,  unman,  weaken. 
[L.  effeminare,  -atum,  to  make  womanish,  fr.  ex  and 
femina,  a  woman.]  —  Effeminately,  adv.  —  Effem'- 
inateness,  -inacy,  -sY,  n.  Unmanly  softness. 

Effendi,  ef-fen'dY,  n.  Master;  sir,  —  a  title  of  a  Turk¬ 
ish  state  official  or  one  learned  in  the  law.  [Turk. 
efendi,  fr.  modern  Gr.  aphentes,  Gr.  authentes,  a  des¬ 
potic  master,  ruler.  See  Authentic.] 

Efferent,  ef'fer-ent,  a.  Conveying  outward;  discharg¬ 
ing.  [L.  efferens,  p.  pr.  of  efferere,  to  bear  out,  fr. 
e  and./erre,  to  bear.] 

Effervesce,  ef'fer-ves',  v.  i.  [-vesced  (-vest'),  -ves- 
cing.]  To  be  in  a  state  of  natural  ebullition;  to  bub¬ 
ble  and  hiss;  to  exhibit  feelings  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
pressed.  [L.  effervescere,  fr.  ex  and  fervesccre,  to  be¬ 
gin  boiling,  fr.  fervere,  to  boil.]  —  Effervea'cent, 
-sent,  a.  Gently  boiling  or  bubbling,  by  disengage¬ 
ment  of  gas.  —  Efferves'cence,  -cency,  -sen-sY,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.  —  Efferves'cible,  -sY-bl,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of,  etc.;  capable  of  producing  effervescence. 

Effete,  ef-fet',  a.  No  longer  capable  of  producing 
young;  of  worn-out  energy;  barren;  worn  out  with 
age  or  excessive  indulgence.  [L.  effetus,  effoetus,  fr. 
ex  and  fetus,  q.  v.] 

Efficacious,  Efficient,  etc.  See  under  Effect. 

Effigy,  ef'fY-jY,  Effig'ies,  -fij'Y-ez,  n.  Image  of  any 
person  or  thing;  likeness  in  sculpture,  painting,  etc.; 
impression  on  a  coin  representing  the  prince  by 
whom  it  was  issued.  [L.  effigies,  fr.  effingere,  to  form, 
fr.  ex  and  fingere,  to  form.]  —  To  burn  or  hang  in 
effigy-  To  burn  or  hang  an  image  of  the  person  in¬ 
tended  to  be  disgraced. 

Effloresce,  ef-Ao-res',  v.  i.  [-resced  (-rest'),  -res¬ 
cind.]  (Chem.)  To  change  over  the  surface,  or 
throughout,  to  a  powder;  to  become  covered  with  a 
whitish  crust  or  light  crystallization.  [L.  efflores- 
cere,  fr.  ex  and  florescere,  to  begin  to  blossom,  fr. 
florere,  to  blossom,  fr.  flos,  a  fiower.] —  Efflorea'^ 
cence,  -cency,  -sen-sY,  n.  ( Dot.)  Time  of  Aowering. 
(Med.)  Eruption,  as  in  rash,  measles,  small  pox,  etc. 
(Chem.)  Formation  of  powder  on  the  surface  of 
efflorescing  bodies,  as  salts,  etc.;  powder  or  crust 
thus  formed.  —  Efflores'cent,  -sent,  a.  Liable  to 
effloresce;  covered  with  efflorescence. 

Effluent,  ef'Au-ent,  a.  Flowing  out.  [L.  ex  and  flu- 
ere,fluxum,  to  Aow.]  —  Ef'fluence,  -ency,  -en-sY,  n. 
A  fiowing  out;  that  which  issues;  effluvium;  efflux; 
emanation.  —  Efflu'vium,  n. ; pi.  -via,  -vY-a.  Subtile 
or  invisible  emanation  ;  esp.  noisome  or  noxious 
exhalation.  [L.]  —  Ef'flux,  -fiux'ion,  n.  Act  or  state 
of,  or  that  which,  etc.;  emanation;  effluence. 

Effort,  ef'f5rt,  n.  An  exertion  of  power,  physical  or 
mental;  endeavor;  struggle;  attempt;  trial;  essay. 
[F.  efforcer,  to  endeavor,  fr.  OF.  force,  LL.  fortia, 
strength.  Sec  Force.] 

Effrontery,  ef-frunt'er-Y,  n.  Excessive  assurance  ; 
shamelessness.  [OF.  effronterie,  impudently,  fr.  L. 
ex  and  frons,  front  is,  forehead.  .  See  Affront.] 

Effulgent,  ef-ful'jent,  a.  Diffusing  a  fiood  of  light; 
shining;  splendid.  [L.  ex  and  fulgere,  to  shine.]  — 
Efful'gently,  adv.  —  Efful'gence,  -jens,  n.  State  of 
being,  etc.;  extreme  brilliancy ._ 

Effuse,  ef-fuz',  v.  t.  [-fused  (-fuzd'),  -fusing.]  To 
pour  out,  as  a  Auid,  spill,  shed. 

—  v.  i.  To  emanate,  issue. —  a. 

(Bot.)  Spreading  loosely,  esp. 
on  one  side.  [L.  ex  and  fun- 
dere ,  fusion,  to  pour.]  —  Effu'- 
sion,  -zhun,  n.  Act  of  pouring 
out  ;  thing  poured  out.  (P«- 
thol.)  Escape  of  a  Auid  out  of 
its  natural  vessel  into  another 
part;  secretion  of  Auids  from 
the  vessels,  as  of  lymph  or  se-  Effuse  Branch, 
rum,  on  different  surfaces.  —  Effu'sive,  -siv,  a. 
Pouring  forth  largely. — Effu'sively,  adv.  —  Effu'- 
siveness,  n. 

Eft,  eft,  n.  A  salamander  or  newt.  [AS.  efate,  prob. 
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8.  rt.  Gr.  ophis,  serpent,  Skr.  apada ,  reptile,  fr.  a 
priv.  ftnd  pad ,  foot.] 

E.  g.  or  Ex.  gr.  Contr.  for  Exempli  gratia,  q.  v. 
under  Example. 

Egad,  e-gad',  interj.  An  exclamation  of  exultation  or 
surprise.  [Prob.  corrupt,  of  the  oath  “  by  God.”] 

Egg.,  eg,  n.  A  body  produced  by  a  female  animal, 
within  which,  when  impregnated,  the  embryo  of  a 
new  individual  is  developed :  eggs  of  oviparous  ani¬ 
mals  contain  a  supply  of  nourishment  for  the  em¬ 
bryo,  and  are  usually  Inclosed  in  a  spheroidal  shell. 
Anything  egg-shaped.  [AS.  and  Dan.  mg.  D.  and 
G.  ei,  Ic.  egg,  Sw.  agg,  Ir.  ugh,  W.  wy,  L.  ovum,  Gr. 
oon.]  —  Egg  nog',  n.  A  drink  consisting  of  eggs 
beaten  up  with  sugar,  milk,  and  wine  or  spirits.— 
Egg'-plant,  7i.  A  plant  allied  to  the  tomato,  bearing 
egg-shaped  eatable  fruit. 

Egg,  eg,  v.  t.  [egged  (egd),  egging.]  To  urge  on; 
instigate.  [Ic.  eggja,  to  goad,  fr.  egg,  edge,  q.  v.] 

Eglantine,  eg'lan-tln  or  -tin,  n.  A  species  of  rose; 
sweet-brier.  [F. ;  OF.  aiglantine,  as  if  fr.  LL.  aca- 


leiitus,  prickly,  fr.  L.  aculeus,  dim.  of  acus,  needle.] 

Egoism,  e'go-izm, n.  (Philos.)  Subjective  idealism. 
An  excessive  love  of  self;  selfishness.  [F.  ego'isme, 
fr.  L.  ego,  I.]  —  E'goist,  n.  A  follower  of  Descartes 
or  Fichte;  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  subjective 
idealism;  one  given  to  egotism.  [F.  ego'iste.]  —  E'go- 
tism,  -tizm,  n.  Practice  of  too  frequently  using  the 
word  I;  self-praise  ;  self-commendation  ;  conceit; 
vanity.  —  E'gotist,  n.  One  who,  etc.  — Egotist'ic, 
-ical,  a.  Addicted  to,  manifesting,  or  pert,  to  ego¬ 
tism;  vain;  self-important;  opinionated.  —  E'gotize, 
v.i.  [-tized  (-tlzd),  -tizing.]  To  commit,  etc. 

Egregious,  e-gre'jus,  a.  Disting,  fr.  common  men  or 
actions,  —  generally  in  a  bad  sense;  extraordinary; 
monstrous;  precious.  [L.  egregius,  lit.  chosen  out  of 
the  flock,  fr.  e  and  grex,  gregis.  flock.]  —  Egre'- 
giously,  ad v.  Greatly;  remarkably;  shamefully. 

Egress,  e'gres,  n.  Act  of  going  out  or  leaving;  power 
to  leave;  departure.  [L.  egredi,  egression,  to  go  out, 
fr.  e  and  gra/li,  to  step,  go.]  — Egres'sion, -gresh'un, 
n.  Act  of  going  out;  egress. 

Egret,  e'gret,  n.  ( Ornitn .)  The  lesser  white  heron. 
A  heron’s  feather.  ( Pot .)  The  flying,  feathery,  or 
hairy  crown  of  seeds,  as  down  of  the  thistle.  (£obl.) 
A  kind  of  ape.  [F.  aigrette,  OF.  hairon,  Ic.  hegrt, 
AS.  higere,  a  heron.] — Egrette',  -gret',  n.  A  tuft 
of  feathers,  diamonds,  etc.;  an  ornament  of  ribbons. 
[See  Aioret.) 

Egyptian,  e-jip'shun,  a.  Pert,  to  Egrjpt,  in  Africa.— 
7i.  A  native  of  Egypt;  a  gypsy,  —  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  Egypt.  —  Egyptol'ogy,  -ol'o-jl,  n.  Sci¬ 
ence  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  Egyptian  antiquities.  — 
Egyptol'ogist,  -jist,  n.  One  versed  in,  etc. 

Eh,  e,  interj.  An  expression  of  inquiry  or  slight  sur¬ 
prise.  [AS.  se,  ea,  D.  he,  G.  ei.] 

Eider,  i'der,  E  -duck,  n.  A  sea-duck,  which  breeds  in 
remote  northern  regions, 
and  produces  fine  down. 

[Ic.  sedhr,  Sw.  eider,  Dan. 
ederfugl.]  —  Ei'der-down, 
n.  Down  of  the  eider-duck. 

Eidograph,  i'do-graf,  n.  An 
instrument  for  copying 
drawings  on  the  same  or  a 
different  scale.  [Gr.  eidos, 
form,  and  graphein,  to 
draw1 

Eight,  at,  a.  Twice  4  in  number.  —  n.  The  number 
greater  by  a  unit  than  7 ;  the  sum  of  4  and  4;  a  sym¬ 
bol  representing  eight  units,  as  8  or  viii.  [AS.  ea'hta, 
D.  and  G.  acht,  Ic.  and  Sw.  atta,  Ir.  ocht,  L.  octo, 
Gr.  okto,  Skr.  ashta7i.]  —  Eighth,  atth,  a.  Next  in 
order  after  the  7th;  consisting  of 
one  of  8  equal  parts  into  winch 
anything  is  divided.  —  n.  One 
of  8  equal  parts;  an  eighth  part. 

(Mus.)  The  interval  of  an  octave. 

[AS.  eahtodha. ]  —  Eighth  7iote. 

(Mus.)  The  8tn  part  of  a  whole  note,  or  semibreve; 
a  quaver.  —  Eighth'ly,  adv.  In  the  8th  place.  — 
Eighteen,  at'en,  a.  Twice  9  in  number,  —n.  The 
number  greater  by  a  unit  than  17;  sum  of  10  and  8;  a 
symbol  representing  eighteen  units,  as  18  or  xviii. 
[AS.  eahtatyne.] — Eight'eenth,  -enth,  a.  Next  in 
order  after  the  Nth;  consisting  of  one  of  18  equal 
parts  into  which  any  thing  is  divided.  —  n.  One  of 
18  equal  parts;  the  8th  after  the  10th.  —  Eighty,  at'T, 
a.  Eight  times  ten;  fourscore.  —  n.  The  sum  of  8 
times  10;  symbol'  representing  eighty  units,  as  80  or 
lxxx.  [AS.  eahtatig.]  —  Eight'ieth,  -I-eth,  a.  The 
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next  in  order  after  the  79th;  consisting  of  one  of  80 
equal  parts  into  which  any  thing  is  divided. 
Eisteddfod,  Ts-teth'vod,  n.  The  Welsh  national  con¬ 
gress  of  bards,  etc.  [W.,  session;  eistedd,  to  sit.] 
Either,  e'ther  or  i'thCr  (analogy  and  the  best  usage 
favoring  e'ther),  a.  or  pron.  One  or  the  other, — 
properly  of  2  things;  each  of  two,  the  one  and  the 
other. — conj.  Either  is  always  correlative  to  or, 
and  precedes  it,  indicating  the  first  of  certain  things, 
any  one  of  which  is  true,  is  to  be  done,  etc.  [ME. 
either,  ei/ther,  aither,  ay t her,  AS.  segther,  contr.  fr. 
seghwsether  (fr.  a,  aye,  ever,  ge-  prefix,  and  hwaether, 
whether),  I),  ieder,  OI1G.  eowedar,  G.jeder.] 
Ejaculate,  e-jak'u-lat,  v.  t.  To  throw  out,  as  an  ex¬ 
clamation.—  v.  i.  To  utter  ejaculations.  [L .  ejac. 
ulai-i,  -latum,  fr.  e  and  jaculari,  to  throw,  tr.  jaev- 
lum,  javelin,  dart,  fr.  jar  ere,  to  throw.]  —  Ejacula'  - 
tion,  n.  Uttering  of  a  short,  sudden  exclamation  or 
prayer  ;  exclamation  or  prayer  uttered.  (Med.) 
Emission  of  semen.  —  Ijac'ulatory,  -to-rl,  a.  Cast¬ 
ing  or  throwing  out;  suddenly  darted  out;  uttered 
in  short  sentences. —  Eject,  -jekt',  v.  t.  To  throw  out, 
cast  forth;  to  drive  away,  expel  violently,  or  with 
disgrace;  to  dispossess,  as  of  land,  dwellings,  etc. 
[L.  ejicere,  ejection,  fr.  e  and  j ace  re.]  —  Ejec'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. — Eject'ment,  n.  Ex¬ 
pulsion;  ejection.  (Law.)  A  species  of  mixed  ac¬ 
tion,  which  lies  for  recovery  of  possession  of  real 
property,  and  damages  and  costs  for  unlawful  de¬ 
tention  of  it.  —  Eject'or,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  ejects, 
or  dispossesses  another  of  his  land. 

Eke,  ek,  v.  t.  [eked  (ekt),  eking.]  To  increase,  en¬ 
large,  extend;  to  supply  what  is  scanty,  prolong, — 
generally  with  out.  —  adv.  In  addition;  also;  like¬ 
wise.  [AS.  ecan,  Ic.  auka,  L.  augere,  to  augment; 
AS.  eac,  Ic.  auk,  Sw.  och,  Dan.  og,  and,  also.] 
Elaborate,  e-lab'o-rat,  v.  t.  To  produce  with  labor; 
perfect  with  painstaking.  —  a.  Wrought  with  labor; 
highly  finished.  [L.  e  and  labor  are,  -atum,  to  labor, 
fr.  labor.]  —  Elab'orately,  adv.  —  Elab/ora'tion,  n. 
Act  or  process  of  producing  with  labor;  state  of  be¬ 
ing  so  produced.  (Physiol.)  Natural  process  of  for¬ 
mation  or  assimilation,  performed  by  living  organs 
in  animals  and  vegetables.  —  Elab'orative,  -tiv,  a. 
Serving  or  tending  to  elaborate. —  Elab'ora'tor,  n. 
Elaine,  e-la'in,  n.  The  liquid  principle  of  oils  and 
,  fats.  [Gr.  elaia,  olive  tree,  elaion,  olive  oil.] 

Elan,  a-lax',  n.  Ardor;  zeal,  from  passion;  enthusi¬ 
asm  ;  brilliancy  and  glow,  from  emotional  excite¬ 
ment;  dash.  [F.,  fr.  d lancer,  to  dart,  lancer,  to  hurl.] 
Eland,  e'land,  n.  The  largest  species  of  S.  African 
antelope;  the  Cape  elk.  [D.] 

Elapse,  e-laps',  v.  i.  [elapsed  (-lapst'),  elapsing.] 
To  slide,  slip,  or  glide  by;  to  pass  away  silently,  as 
time.  [L.  elabi,  elapsus,  fr.  e  and  labi,  to  fall,  slide.] 
Elastic,  e-las'tik,  a.  Springing  back;  having  the  in¬ 
herent  property  of  recovering  its  former  figure  ; 
springy;  readily  returning  to  a  previous  condition, 
after  being  depressed  or  overtaxed.  [Gr.  elaunein, 
to  drive;  s.  rt.  L.  alacer,  brisk.]  —  Elasticity,  -tis'- 
T-tl  ,n.  Quality  of,  etc.;  rebound;  power  of  resistance 
to,  or  recovery  from,  depression  or  overwork. 

Elate,  e-lat',  a.  Lifted  up;  elevated;  having  the  spirits 
raised  by  success  or  hope;  flushed  with  confidence; 
puffed  up;  proud;  swelling.  —  v.  t.  To  exalt  the 
spirit  of,  elevate  or  flush  with  success.  [L.  elatus,  p. 
p.  of  efferre,  to  carry  out,  but  for  tlatus;  s.  rt.  tollere, 
to  lift.]  —  Ela'tion,  n.  Inflation  of  mind;  self-esteem 
or  pride,  resulting  from  success. 

Elbow,  el'bo,  n.  The  joint  connecting  arm  and  fore¬ 
arm;  any  flexure  or  angle,  esp.  if  obtuse,  as  of  a 
wall,  building,  etc. ;  also  an  angular  or  jointed  part 
of  any  structure.  —  v.t.  [elbowed  (el' bod), -bow¬ 
ing.]  To  push  with  the  elbow,  as  when  one  pushes 
by  another. — v.  i.  To  jut  into  an  angle,  project;  to 
push  rudely  along,  jostle.  [AS.  elboga,  D.  elleboog, 
Ic.  alnhogi,  G.  ellenbogen;  fr.  AS.  el  (L.  ulna,  Gr. 
olene),  elbow,  and  boga,  a  bending,  bow;  Skr.  arat/ii, 
elbow.]  —  At  the  elbow.  At  hand;  near.  —  Out  at  e. 
Ragged;  shabby;  in  reduced  circumstances.  —  E. 
gi'case.  Energy;  vigorous  and  continued  labor. — 
Ef'bow-chair,  n.  A  chair  with  arms  to  support  the 
elbows;  arm-chair.  — room,  n.  Room  to  extend  the 
elbows;  room  for  motion  or  action. 

Eld,  eld,  n.  Old  age;  old  people;  old  times;  antiquity. 
[AS.  yldo,  seld,  eld,  fr.  eald,  old;  Ic.  old,  an  age,  alar, 
old  people.]  —  Eld'er,  a.  Older;  more  advanced  in 
age;  prior,  as  in  origin. — n.  One  who  is  older;  a 
senior;  an  ancestor;  predecessor;  one  who,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  age,  acts  as  ruler  or  judge;  one  occupying 
an  office  requiring  experience  and  dignity.  [AS. 
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yldra ,  compar.  of  paid ;  ealdor,  elder,  prince,  eld- 
ran,  parents.]  —  Eld'erly,  -If,  a.  Somewhat  old. — 
Eld'ership,  n.  Seniority;  office  of  elder.  —  Eld'eBt, 
a.  Oldest.  [AS.  yldcsta.] 

Elder,  eld'er,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  having  broad  um¬ 
bels  of  white  flowers  and  dark  red  berries.  [AS. 
ellen,  LG.  elloom  ;  perh.  same  as  alder  A  —  E.-llow'er, 
n.  Flowers  of  two  species  of  elder,  dried,  for  fla¬ 
voring  sweet  wines. 

El  Dorado,  el-do-ra'do.  A  fabulous  region  in  S.  Amer. 
supposed  to  be  immensely  rich  in  gold,  gems,  etc.; 
any  country  abounding  in  treasure.  [Sp.,  the  golden 
region ;  el,  the,  and  dorado ,  p.  p.  of  dorare ,  to  gild.] 

Eleatic,  e-le-at'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  a  sect  of  philosophers, 
so  called  fr.  Elea ,  or  Velia,  in  Italy. —  n.  One  of,  etc. 

Elecampane,  el'e-kam-pan',  n.  A  plant  whose  root 
has  a  pungent  taste,  and  was  used  as  a  stomachic;  a 
sweetmeat  from  the  root.  [Abbr.  fr.  F.  enule-cam- 
pane ,  L.  inula  campana —  inula,  name  of  the  plant, 
campana,  growing  in  the  field,  fr.  campus,  field.] 

Elect,  e-lekt',  v.  t.  To  pick  out,  make  choice  of;  to 
select  for  office  or  employment,  select  by  vote, 
choose,  prefer,  appoint.  ( fheol.)  To  designate  as 
an  object  of  mercy  or  favor. —a.  Chosen;  taken 
by  preference.  ( 'fheol.)  Set  apart  to  eternal  life. 
Chosen,  but  not  invested  with  office.  —  n.  One 
chosen  or  set  apart,  pi.  ( Theol .)  Those  chosen 
for  salvation.  [L.  eligere,  electuni,  fr.  e  and  ley  ere, 
to  gather,  choose.]  —  Elect 'icism,  -T-sizm,  n.  Eclec¬ 
ticism. —  Elec'tion,  n.  Act  of  choosing;  choice;  act 
of  choosing  one  to  fill  an  office;  power  of  choosing; 
free  will  ;  discriminating  choice  ;  discernment. 
{Theol.)  Predetermination  of  individuals  as  ob¬ 
jects  of  mercy  and salvation.  Those  elected.  [OF.] 
—  Electioneer',  -er',  v.  i.  [-eered  (-erd'),  -err¬ 
ing.]  To  use  influence,  argument,  or  arts  for  se¬ 
curing  the  election  of  a  candidate.  —  Elect'ive,  -iv, 
a.  Exerting  the  power  of  choice;  making  selection; 
pert,  to,  consisting  in,  or  dependent  on,  choice  ;  be¬ 
stowed  by  election.  —  Elective  affinity,  or  attraction, 
( Chem .)  Tendency  to  unite  with  certain  things 
rather  than  with  others.  —  Elect'ively,  adv.  By 
choice  or  preference.  —  Elect'or,  -Cr,  n.  One  who 
elects,  or  has  right  of  choice;  one  entitled  to  vote 
in  favor  of  a  candidate  for  office,  or  legally  qualified 
to  vote;  one  of  the  princes  of  Germany  formerly 
entitled  to  choose  the  emperor;  one  chosen,  by  vote 
of  the  people  in  the  U.  S.,  to  elect  a  president  and 
vice-president.  —  Elect'ress,  n.  The  wife  or  widow 
of  a  German  elector.  —  Elect'oral,  -Sr-al,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  consisting  of,  electors.  —  Elect'orate,  -er-at, 
n.  Dignity  of  an  elector  ;  electorship  ;  territory  of 
an  elector.  —  El'igible,  -jT-bl,  a.  Legally  qualified; 
worthy  to  be  chosen ;  desirable;  preferable.  [F.,  fr. 
L.  eligere.]—  El'igibly,  -bll,gtdv.  Suitably.  —  El¬ 
igibleness,  -bil'ity,  -tt,  n.  —  Elite,  a-let',  n.  A  choice 
or  select  body;  best  part  of  anything.  [F.] 

Electrum,  e-lek'trum,  n.  Amber;  an  amber-colored 
alloy  of  gold  and  silver  used  by  the  ancients;  Ger¬ 
man  silver  plate.  [L.;  Gr.  electron,  amber,  which 
has  electric  powers  when  rubbed.]  —  Elec'tric,  -tric- 
ul,  a.  Pert,  to,  occasioned  by,  derived  from,  or  con¬ 
taining,  electricity  ;  capable  of  occasioning  elec¬ 
trical  phenomena.  — Elec'tric,  n.  A  non-conductor 
of  electricity.  —  Elec'trically,  adv.  In  the  manner, 
or  by  means  of,  etc.  —  Electri'cian,  -trish'an,  n. 
One  versed  in  the  science  of,  etc.  —  Electric'ity, 
-tris'T-tf,  n.  A  subtle  agent  or  power  in  nature, 
evolved  in  any  disturbance  of  molecular  equilib¬ 
rium,  whether  from  chemical,  physical,  or  mechan¬ 
ical  cause;  science  of  the  phenomena  of  the  electric 
fluid.  —  Elec 'trifFable,  a.  Capable  of  receiving,  or 
of  being  charged  with,  etc.  —  Elec'trify,  -fi,  v.  t. 
[-fied  (-fid), -eying.]  To  charge  with  electricity; 
to  give  an  electric  shock  to;  to  excite  suddenly;  to 
surprise,  esp.  by  something  pleasing  or  inspiriting. 
[L.  facere,  to  make.]  —  Elec'trize,  r.  t.  [-trized 
C-trlzd),  -trizing.]  To  electrify.  —  Elec'tro-biol'- 
ogy,  -bi-ol'o-jl,  n.  That  phase  of  mesmerism  in 
which  the  actions,  feelings,  etc.,  of  a  mesmerized 
person  are  supposed  to  be  controlled  by  the  will  of 
the  operator;  science  of  the  electrical  currents  de¬ 
veloped  in  living  organisms.  [E.  biology,  q.  v.]  — 
Elec'tro-chem'istry,  n.  Science  of  the  agency  of 
electricity  in  effecting  chemical  changes. — Eiec'- 
trode,  -tr5d,  n.  Either  of  the  so-called  poles  of  the 
voltaic  circle.  [Gr.  hodos}  a  way,  path.]  —  Elec'tro- 
gild'ing,  n.  Process  of  gilding  copper,  etc.,  by  vol¬ 
taic  electricity.  —  Electrol'ogy,  -jT,  n.  Science  of 
the  phenomena  of  electricity  and  its  properties. 
[Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  —  Electrol'ysis,  -T-sis,  n.  Act 


or  process  of  chemical  decomposition,  by  the  action 
of  electricity,  or  galvanism.  [Gr.  lusts,  a  dissolving, 
fr.  luein,  to  loose,  dissolve.]  —  Elec'trolyte,  -lit,  n. 
A  compound  decomposable,  or  subjected  to  decom¬ 
position,  by  an  electric  current.  [Gr.  lutos,  dissolu¬ 
ble.]  —  Elec'trolyze,  -Hz,  v.  t.  [-lyzed  (-Hzd),  -lyz- 
ing.]  To  decompose  by  direct  action  of  electricity 
or  galvanism.  [Gr.  luein,  to  dissolve.] — Elec'tro- 
mag'net,  n.  A  mass  of  soft  iron,  rendered  tem¬ 
porarily  magnetic  by  a  surrounding  coil  of  wire 
through  which  a  current  of  electricity  is  passing. — 
Elec'tro-magnet'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  magnetism,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  electricity,  or  affected  by  it.  —  Elec'tro- 
mag'netism,  n.  Science  of  the  development  of  mag¬ 
netism  by  voltaic  electricity,  and  of  the  currents 
evolved.  —  Electrom'eter,  n.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  electricity, 
or  which  indicates  its  presence.  [Gr.  metron,  meas¬ 
ure.]  —  Elec/tro-mo'tor,  7i.  Apparatus  for  genera¬ 
ting  a  current  of  electricity.  —  Elec'tro-mus'cular,  a. 
Pert,  to  the  reaction  of  the  muscles  under,  or  their 
sensibility  to,  etc.  — Elec'tro-neg'ative,  -tiv,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  property  of  being  attracted  by  an  electro¬ 
positive  body,  or  a  tendency  to  pass  to  the  positive 
pole  in  electrolysis. —  n.  A  body  which,  etc. — 
Elec'trophone,  -ion,  n.  An  instrument  for  procur¬ 
ing  sound  by  means  of  electric  currents.  [Gr. 
phone,  sound.]  —  Elec'tro-pos'itive,  a.  Of  such  a 
nature  relatively  to  associated  bodies,  as  to  tend  to 
the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery,  while  the  as¬ 
sociated  body  tends  to  the  positive  pole.  —  Eloc'tro- 
scope,  -skop,  n.  An  instrument  for  detecting  changes 
in  the  electric  state  of  bodies,  or  the  6pecies  of  elec¬ 
tricity  present.  [Gr.  skopein,  to  see.]  —  Elec'tro-ther'- 
apeu'tics,  -thfr'a-pu'tiks,  n.  Science  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  electricity  as  a  curative  agent. —  Elec'tro- 
type,  -tip,  n.  A  plate  faced  (by  electric  deposition) 
with  a  shell  of  copper,  silver,  etc.,  and  backed  with 
type-metal,  presenting  a  facsimile  of  an  engraving, 
page  of  type,  etc.  —  v.  t.  [-typed  (-tlpt),  -typing.] 
To  take  copies  of  by  electrotypy.  [Gr.  tupos,  an  im¬ 
pression,  fr.  tuptein,  to  strike.]  —  Elec'trotyp'er,  n. — 
Elec'trotyp'y,  -I,  n.  Process  of  making  electrotypes. 

Electuary,  e-lekt'u-a-rl,  n.  A  medicine  composed  of 
powders,  made  up  into  a  confection.  [OF.  lectuaire, 
electuaire,  L.  electuurium ,  fr.  elingere,  Gr.  eklcichein, 
to  lick  away,  fr.  ck  and  leichein,  to  lick.] 

Eleemosynary,  el-e-mos'T-na-rT,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  in¬ 
tended  for  the  distribution  of,  charity;  given  in,  or 
founded  or  supported  by,  charity.  —  n.  One  who 
subsists  on  charity.  [LL.  eleemosynariiis,  an  almoner, 
fr.  Gr.  eleemosune,  alms.  See  Alms.] 

Elegant,  el'e-gant,  a.  Pleasing  by  grace  and  beauty; 
polished;  graceful;  refined;  exercising  a  nice  choice. 
[OF.;  L.  elegans,  fr.  c  and  legere,  to  choose,  select.] 
—  El'egantly,  adv.  —  El'egance,  -gans,  -gancy,  -si, 
n.  State  or  quality  of  being  elegant;  giace  ;  that 
which  is  elegant. 

Elegy,  el'e-jl,  w.  A  mournful  or  plaintive  poem;  fu¬ 
nereal  song.  [OF.  elegie,  L.  elegia,  Gr.  elegeia,  fr. 
elegos,  a  lament,  a  poem  in  distichs,  perh.  fr.  las- 
kein,  to  scream.]  — Elegiac,  e-le'jl-ak  or  el-e-ji'ak, 
a.  Pert,  to  elegy,  or  written  in  elegiacs;  used  in 
elegies.  —  n.  Elegiac  verse.  —  Elegi'acal,  a.  Ele¬ 
giac.  —  El'egist,  7i.  A  writer  of,  etc.  —  El'egize, 
-jlz,  v.  t.  To  lament  in  an  elegy;  celebrate  in  ele¬ 
giac  verse;  bewail. 

Element,  el'e-ment,  n.  One  of  the  simplest  or  essen¬ 
tial  parts  of  which  anything  consists;  one  of  the  ul¬ 
timate,  undecomposable  constituents  of  matter  ;  a 
simple  portion  of  that  which  is  complex;  one  of  the 
essential  ingredients  of  any  mixture;  one  out  of 
several  parts  combined  in  a  system  or  aggregation. 
( Anat .)  One  of  the  smallest  natural  divisions  of 
the  organism.  (Math.)  An  infinitesimal  part  of  any¬ 
thing  of  the  same  nature  as  the  entire  magnitude 
considered.  One  of  the  necessary  data  upon  which 
a  calculation  depends,  pi.  The  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  any  system  in  philosophy,  science,  or  art; 
rudiments.  Tnat  which  ancient  philosophy  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  simple  and  undecomposable,  as  the  4  so- 
called  elements,  —  air,  earth,  water,  and  fire  ;  state 
natural  to  anything,  or  suited  for  its  existence,  pi. 
(Eccl.)  The  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist.  [OF.; 
L.  elementum,  a  first  principle,  perh.  fr.  alere,  to 
nourish.]  —Element's!,  a.  Pert,  to  the  elements, 
first  principles,  and  primary  ingredients,  or  to  the 
4  supposed  material  elements;  pert,  to  first  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  rudimentary.  —  Element'ally,  adv.  —  Ele- 
ment'ary,  -rl,  a.  Having  only  one  principle  or 
constituent  part;  pert,  to  tne  elements,  rudiments, 
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etc.!  treating  of  first  principles  of  a  science  or  art; 
simple;  uncombined;  initial;  introductory. 

Elench.  e-lenk',  n.  (Logic.)  That  part  of  an'argumont 
on  which  its  conclusiveness  depends;  a  vicious  and 
fallacious  argument  adapted  to  deceive  ;  sophism. 
[L.  elenchus ,  Gr.  rh-ngchos,  fr.  elengchein,  to  confute, 
prove.]  — Elench'ical,  a.  I’crt.  to,  etc. 

Elephant,  el'e-fant,  n.  A  pachydermatous  quadruped 
of  India  or  Africa,  hav¬ 
ing  a  trunk  or  prehen¬ 
sile  proboscis  and  2  ivo¬ 
ry  tusks,  —  the  largest 
land  animal  now  liv¬ 
ing.  [OF.  olifant ,  ele¬ 
phant,  L.  and  Gr.  ele- 
phas,  elephant,  Ileb. 
eleph,  aleph,  ox,  AS. 
olfcna,  camel.] —  Ele¬ 
phant  paper.  Drawing 
paper  of  large  size,  be¬ 
ing  28  by  23  inches.  —  Flenhant 

Elephantine,  -tine,  a.  Elephant. 

Pert,  to  or  like,  etc.:  huge;  immense.  —  EPephanti'- 
asis.  n.  (Med.)  One  of  several  skin  diseases,  attended 
with  destruction  or  deformity  of  the  part  affected. 
[L.  and  Gr.,  —  the  skin  resembling  an  elephant’s.] 

Eleusinian,  el-u-sin'T-an,  a.  Pert,  to  Eleusis,  in 
Greece,  or  to jsecret  rites  of  Ceres,  there  celebrated. 

Elevate,  el'e-vat,  v.  t.  To  lift  to  a  higher  place,  raise, 
exalt;  to  animate,  cheer  ;  to  ennoble,  dignify;  to 
raise  to  a  higher  pitch  or  greater  degree  of  loudness; 
to  intoxicate  slightly;  to  lighten,  lessen  by  detrac¬ 
tion,  diminish.  —  a.  Elevated  ;  raised  aloft.  [L. 
elevare,  -atum,  fr.  e  and  levare,  to  make  light,  lift, 
fr.  levin,  light.]  —  Eleva'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  being,  etc. ;  ail  elevated  place.  (Ast.ron.) 
Altitude.  (Gunnery.)  Angle  between  the  line  of 
direction  of  a  gun  and  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 
(Arch.)  View  of  a  machine,  building,  etc.,  drawn 
to  scale,  and  without  regard  to  perspective. — El'- 
eva'tor,  -tSr,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  elevates; 
esp.  a  contrivance  for  lifting  persons,  also  goods, 
grain,  etc.,  to  an  upper  floor;  a  building  containing 
elevators  for  grain.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  which  raises 
a  part  of  the  body.  (Surg.)  An  instrument  for  rais¬ 
ing  a  depressed  portion  of  a  bone.  —  Eleve,  a-lav',  n. 
One  brought  up  by  another  ;  a  pupil;  disciple.  [F., 
fr.  Clever,  L.  elevare,  to  bring  up,  educate.] 

Eleven,  e-lev'n,  a.  Ten  and  one  added. — n.  The 
sum  of  10  and  1;  a  symbol  representing  eleven  units, 
as  11  or  xi.;  the  players  on  one  side  in  a  game  of 
cricket,  11  in  number.  [AS.  endlufon  (en  =  an,  one), 
D.  and  G.  elf.  Ic.  ellifu,  Dan.  elleve,  Sw.  elfva.)  — 
Elev'enth,  -nth,  a.  Next  after  the  10th  ;  constitu¬ 
ting  one  of  11  parts  into  which  a  thing  is  divided.— 
n.  One  of  11  equal  parts. 

Elf,  elf,  Elve,  elv,  n. ;  pi.  Elves,  elvz.  A  diminutive 
spirit,  supposed  to  haunt  desert  places,  and  delight 
in  mischievous  tricks. — 1>.  t.  To  entangle.  [AS. 
self,  Ic.  ulfr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  alf,  OHG.  alp,  G.  elf.')  — 
Elf'in,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  n.  A  little  elf;  sprite; 
urchin. —Elf'ish,  Elv'iah,  a.  Elf-like;  mischiev¬ 
ous.  —  Elf'-ar  row,  n.  A  flint  shaped  like  an  arrow¬ 
head,  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  shot  by  fairies.  — 
-lock,  n.  Hair  knotted,  as  if  the  work  of  fairies. 

Elicit,  e-lis'it,  v.  t.  To  draw  out,  bring  to  light.  [L. 
clicere,  elicituin,  fr.  e  and  lacere,  to  entice,  allure.] 

Elide,  e-lid',  v.  t.  (Gram.)  To  cut  off  or  suppress, 
as  a  syllable.  [L.  elidere,  elisum,  fr.  e  and  Isedere ,  to 
dash  against.] — Elis'ion,  -lizh'un,  n.  The  cutting 
off,  for  the  sake  of  meter  or  euphony,  of  a  vowel  or 
syllable,  esp.  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word  before 
anothei\yowel  in  the  following  line. 

Eligible,  Elite.  See  under  Elect. 

Eliminate,  e-lim'Y-nat,  v.  t.  (Alg.)  To  cause  to  dis¬ 
appear  from  an  equation.  To  set  aside  as  unim¬ 
portant  in  a  process  of  inductive  inquiry;  to  leave 
out  of  consideration  ;  to  obtain  by  separating,  as 
from  foreign  matters;  to  deduce,  infer.  [L.  eli.m- 
inare,  -atum,  fr.  e  and  limen,  threshold.]  —  Elim'- 
ina'tion,  n.  Act  of  expelling  or  throwing  off. 
(Alg.)  The  causing  a  quantity  to  disappear  from  an 
equation.  The  obtaining  by  separation;  deduction. 

Elixir,  e-liks'Sr,  n.  (Med.)  A  compound  tincture  or 
medicine.  (Alchemy.)  A  liquor  for  transmuting 
inetals  into  gold.  The  refined  spirit,  or  quintessence; 
cordial  or  invigorating  substance.  [Ar.  el  (the)  iksir, 
philosopher’s  stone.] 

Elizabethan,  e-liz'a-beth'an,  a.  Pert,  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  her  times,  or  the  architecture  then  prevalent. 

Elk,  elk,  n.  A  large  monogamous  European  deer,  with 
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palmate  antlers,  allied  to  the  Amer.  moose;  a  large 
polygamous  Amer.  deer,  with  branching  antlers,  a 
congener  of  the  European  red  deer.  [Ic.  elgr,  Sw. 
elg,  MUG.  elrh,  L.  alces,  Gr.  alke.) 

Ell,  el,  n.  A  measure  of  length,  chiefly  for  cloth:  the 
English  ell  is  45  inches;  the  Flemish,  27;  Scotch, 
37.2;  French,  .54.  [AS.  eln,  D.  and  G.  ellc,  Ic.  al in, 
Sw.  aln,  D.  alen,  ell,  cubit;  L.  ulna,  elbow,  cubit, 
Gr.  olene,  elbow,  q.  v.] 

Ellipse,  el-lips',  n.  (Geom.)  An  oval  figure  bounded 
by  a  regular  curve,  —  the  section  of  a 
cone  by  a  plane  passing  obliquely 
through  its  opposite  sides.  —  Ellip'- 
sis,  n. ;  pi.  -ses,  -sez.  (Gram.)  Omis¬ 
sion  ;  a  figure  oi  syntax,  by  which 
words  are  omitted.  [L.  ellipsis ,  Gr, 
elleipsis,  defect,  fr.  en,  in,  ana  leipein, 
to  leave,  —  the  inclination  of  the  ellipse  being  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  side  of  the  cone.]  —  Ellip'soid, 
-soid.  7i.  (Geom.)  A  solid,  all  plane  sections  of 
which  are  ellipses  or  circles.  [Gr.  eiilos,  form.]  — 
Ellipaoid'al,  a.  Pert,  to  or  like  an  ellipsoid.  —  El¬ 
liptic, -tical,  a.  Pert,  to  or  like  an  ellipse;  having 
a  part  omitted;  defective.  — Ellip'tically,  adv.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  form  of  an  ellipse.  (Gram.)  With  a 
part  omitted.— Elliptic'ity, -tis'Y-tY,  n.  Deviation 
from  the  form  of  a  circle  or  sphere. 

Elm,  elm,  n.  A  tree  of  several  species.  [AS.;  D.  olm, 
Sw.  aim,  Ic.  almr,  G.  ulme,  orig. 
elme,  L.  ulmus.) 

Elocution,  el-o-ku'shun,  n.  Mode 
of  delivery  of  anything  spoken, 
esp.  of  a  public  discourse.  [L. 
elocutio,  fr.  e  and  logui,  locutus,  to 
speak.]  —  Elocutionary,  -a-rT,  a. 

Pert,  to  elocution. —  Elocution-  _________ _ 

1st,  n.  One  versed  in,  or  a  teacher  §HHHSHSlB35Lv  r  =« 
of,  etc.  —  El'oquent,  -kwent,  a. 

Able  to  express  strong  emotions  : 
in  an  elevated  and  effective  man-  ■ 
ner;  adapted  to  express  emotion 
with  fluency  and  power.  [F.,  fr. 

L.  elogui.]  —  El'oquently,  adv.—  El'oquence,  -kwens, 
n.  Expression  of,  etc.;  what  is  eloquently  said  or 
written;  oratory;  rhetoric;  persuasive  speech. 

Eloge,  a'lozh,  n.  A  funeral  oration;  panegyric  on  the 
dead.  [F.,  fr.  L.  elogium,  a  short  saying,  inscription 
on  a  tombstone,  fr.  Gr.  logos,  speech.] 

Elohistic,  el-o-hist'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  Elohim,  — said  of 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  Elohim  is 
used  instead  of  Jehovah,  as  the  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  [Ileb.  elohim,  one  of  the  names  of  God.] 

Elongate,  e-log'gat,  a.  Drawn  out  at  length.  —  v.  t. 
To  lengthen,  extend,  stretch  out.  [LL.  elongare, 
-gatum,  fr.  E.  longus,  long.]  —  Elonga'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
or  state  of  being,  etc.;  protraction;  extension;  that 
which  lengthens  out ;  removal  to  a  distance;  de¬ 
parture;  intervening  space.  (Astron.)  Angulardis- 
tance  of  a  planet  from  the  sun.  (Surg.)  Lengthen¬ 
ing  of  a  limb  from  disease  or  injury,  or  in  reducing 
a  fractured  bone,  etc. 

Elope,  e-l5p',  v.  i.  [eloped  (-lopt'),  eloping.]  To 
run  away,  or  escape  privately,  —  said  esp.  of  a 
woman,  who  runs  away  with  a  lover.  [D.  ontloopen, 
to  escape,  fr.  ont-  (=  G.  ent-,  AS.  and-,  Gr.  anti-,  in 
opposition  to)  and  loopen,  to  run;  s.  rt.  leaji.) — 
Elope'ment,  n.  Secret  departure. 

Eloquence,  etc.  See  under  Elocution. 

EDe,  els,  a.  &  pron.  Other;  one  or  something  beside. 
—  adv.  &  conj.  Beside  ;  except  that  mentioned  ; 
otherwise;  if  the  facts  were  different.  [AS.  elles, 
otherwise,  gen.  of  el,  other  ;  Goth,  a  [/fit,  fr.  alis, 
other,  L.  alias,  fr.  alius.)  —  Else'where,-hwar,  adv. 
In  any  other  place;  in  other  places  indefinitely. 

Elucidate,  e-lu'sY-dat,  v.  t.  To  make  clear  or  mani¬ 
fest,  explain,  illustrate.  [LL.  elucidare,  -datum, 
fr.  L.  lucidus,  clear.]  —  Elu  cida'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or 
that  which,  etc.  ;  explanation  ;  exposition  ;  illustra¬ 
tion.  —  Elu'cida'tive,  a.  Making,  or  tending  to 
make,  clear.  —  Elu'cida'tor,  -ter,  n.  One  who  ex¬ 
plains;  an  expositor. 

Elude,  e-lQd',  v.  t.  To  avoid  by  artifice,  stratagem, 
or  dexterity;  to  remain  unexplained  or  undiscovered 
by  ;  to  evade,  escape,  shun,  mock.  [L.  e  and  Iwtere, 
lusum,  to  play.] — Elud'ible,  a.  —  Elu'sion,  -zhun,  n. 
Escape  by  artifice  or  deception;  evasion. —  Elu'sive, 
-siv,  -aory,  -so-rY,  a.  Tending  to  elude  ;  evasive  ; 
fallacious  ;  deceitful.  —  Elu'soriness,  n. 

Elul,  e'lul,  n.  The  Gth  month  of  the  Israelitish  cccl. 
year  —  parts  of  August  and  September.  [Ileb.  alal, 
to  harvest.] 
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Elutriate,  e-lu'trY-at,  v.  t.  To  purify  by  washing. 
[L.  elutriare,  -atum,  fr.  eluere,  to  wash.] 

Elve,  Elvish.  See  under  Elf. 

Elysium,  e-lizh'Y-um,  n. ;  E.  pi.  -iums,  -Y-umz,  L.  pi. 
-ia,  -Y-a.  {Myth.)  The  abode  of  the  blessed  after 
death  ;  any  delightful  place.  [L.  ;  Gr.  Elusion,  for 
E.  pet  lion,  the  Elysian  field.]  —  Elys'ian,  -Y-an,  a. 
Pert,  to,  etc.  ;  blissful. 

Elytron,  el'Y-tron,  -trum,  -trum,  n. ;  pi.  -tra,  -tra. 
( Entom.)  A  wing-sheath  or  outer  wing  of  a  beetle. 
[Gr.  elutron,  fr.  eleuein ,  to  roll  round.] 

Em,  em,  n.  (Print.)  The  space  occupied  by  the  letter 
in  when  a  square  type,  used  as  a  unit  for  measuring 
printed  matter. 

Emaciate,  e-ma'shY-at,  v.  i.  To  lose  flesh  gradually, 
waste  away. —  v.t.  To  cause  to  lose  flesh  gradu¬ 
ally. —a.  Emaciated.  [L.  emaciare,  -atum,  fr.  e  and 
macies,  leanness,  macer,  lean.]  —  Ema'cia'tion,  n. 
Condition  of  becoming,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Emanate,  em'a-nat,  v.  i.  To  issue  forth  from  a 
source  ;  proceed,  as  a  fountain,  take  origin,  flow, 
arise,  spring.  [L.  emanare,  -natum,  fr.  e  and  manare, 
to  flow  ;  s.  rt .madere,  to  be  moist.]  —  Emana'tion, 
n.  Act  of,  or  thing  which,  etc.;  effluvium  ;  efflux. 
—  Em'anant,  a.  Emanating  ;  passing  forth  into  an 
act;  making  itself  apparent  by  an  effect. 

Emancipate,  e-man'sY-pat,  v.  t.  To  set  free  from 
servitude  voluntarily;  to  liberate;  to  free  from  any¬ 
thing  exerting  undue  or  evil  influence.  —  a.  Set  at 
liberty.  [L.  e  and  mancipare ,  -patwn,  to  transfer 
ownership  in,  fr.  manceps,  one  who  buys  (lit.  takes 

_  in  hand)  property,  fr.  manus,  hand,  and  capere,  to 
take.) — Emancipation,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.  ;  liberation;  release;  freedom.  —  Eman'ci- 
pa'tor,  -tSr,  n. 

Emasculate,  e-mas'ku-lat,  v.  t.  To  castrate,  geld  ;  to 
render  effeminate.  —  a.  Deprived  of  virility  or 
vigor;  unmanned.  [L.  emasculare,  -latum,  fr.  e  and 
masculus,  masculine,  dim.  of  mas,  male.]  —  Emas¬ 
culation,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Embalm,  em-biim',  v.  t.  [-balmed  (-bamd'),  -balm- 
ING.]  To  preserve  from  decay  by  balm  or  other  aro¬ 
matic  oils  or  spices;  to  perpetuate  in  grateful  remem¬ 
brance.  [OF.*  embaumer,  fr.  en-  (L.  and  E.  in-)  and 
baume,  balm.  See  Balm.]  —  Embalm'er,  n. 

Embank,  em-bank',  v.  t.  [-banked  (-bankt'),  -bank¬ 
ing,]  To  inclose  with  a  bank,  bank  up.  —  Em- 
bank'ment,  n.  Act  of  surrounding  or  defending 
with  a  bank  ;  a  mound  or  bank. 

Embargo,  em-bar'go,  n.  A  prohibition  by  public  au¬ 
thority,  and  for  a  limited  time,  of  departure  from  a 
port ;  any  hindrance  or  restraint.  —  v.  t.  [embar¬ 
goed  (-god),  -going.]  To  hinder  from  leaving  port, 
by  law  or  edict ;  to  hinder  from  going  forward,  by 
ah  embargo.  [Sp.,  fr.  embargare,  to  arrest,  fr.  em- 
(L.  in-)  and  harm,  a  bar.  See  Bar.] 

Embark,  em-bark',  v.  t.  [-barked  (-barkt'), -bank¬ 
ing.]  To  put  on  board  a  vessel  ;  to  engage,  enlist, 
or  invest  in  any  affair.  —  v.  i.  To  go  on  board  of  a 
vessel,  engage  in  any  business,  enlist.  [OF.  em- 
barquer.  See  Bark.J  —  Embarka'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
etc.;  thing  embarked. 

Embarrass,  em-bar'ras,  v.  t.  [-rassed  (-rast),  -rass- 
ing.]  To  hinder  through  perplexity,  render  intri¬ 
cate,  confound,  perplex,  disconcert,  abash,  distress. 
(Com.)  To  incumber  with  debt,  make  incapable  of 
paying.  [F.  embarrasser,  fr.  harre.  Proven,  barra,  pi. 
hurras ,  a  bar,  q.  v.]  —  Embar'rassment,  n.  A  state  of 
entanglement  or  confusion;  perplexity  arising  from 
insolvency,  or  inability  to  discharge  debts. 

Embassy,  em'bas-sY,  n.  The  public  function  of  an 
embassaddr;  persons  sent  as  embassadors;  dwelling 
or  office  of  an  embassador.  [OF.  embassade,  fr.  LL. 
ambascia,  a  message.  See  Ambassador.]  —  Em-  or 
Ambas'sador,  n.  A  minister  of  the  highest  rank 
sent  by  one  government  to  another,  to  represent 
the  appointing  power,  in  matters  between  the  gov¬ 
ernments.  —  Embas'sado'rial,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Embattle,  em-bat'tl,  v.  t.  [-tled  (-tld),  -tling.]  To 
arrange  in  order  of  battle,  prepare  or  arm  for  battle. 

Embay,  em-ba',  v.  t.  [-bayed  (-bad'),  -baying.]  To 
inclose  in  a  bay  or  inlet ;  to  landioek. 

Embed,  em-bed',  v.  t.  To  lay  as  in  a  bed  ;  to  bed. 

Embellish,  em-bel'lish,  v.  t.  [-lished  (-lisht),  -lisii- 
ing.j  To  make  beautiful  or  elegant  by  ornaments; 
to  adorn,  decorate,  grace,  illustrate.  [OF.  embellir, 
fr.  em.-,  en-,  and  bel,  beautiful.  See  Beau.]  —  Em- 
bel'lisher,  n.  — Embel'lishment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  ete.;  ornament;  beauty;  adornment. 

Ember,  em'bfir,  n.  A  remnant  of  burning  wood, 
smoldering  amid  ashes, —  used  chiefly  in  pi.,  to  sig¬ 


nify  hot  cinders  covered  with  ashes.  [AS.  semyrian, 
Ic.  eimyrja,  Dan.  emmer,  embers.] 

Ember  days,  em'ber-daz.  (Eccl.)  Certain  days  set 
apart  for  fasting  and  prayer  in  each  of  the  4  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year, — being  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  after  the  1st  Sunday  in  Lent ;  the  feast  of 
Whitsuntide;  Sept.  14th;  and  Dec.  loth:  the  weeks  in 
which  these  days  fall  are  called  ember  weeks.  [AS. 
ymbren,  ymbryne,  orig.  a  circuit,  fr.  ymbe  (G.  um-,  L. 
ambi-),  around,  and  ryne,  a  running,  fr.  rinnan,  to 
run,  hence  OSw.  ymberdagar  ;  Sw.  tamper-dagar, 
corrupt,  fr.  L.  qualuor_  tempora,  the  4  seasons.] 

Ember-goose,  em'bSr-goos,  n.  A  web-footed  bird,  of 
the  Arctic  regions  ;  the  great  northern  diver  ;  loon. 
[Norw.  embergaas,  G.  imber,  D.  embervogel .] 

Embezzle,  em-bez'zl,  v.  t.  [-zled  (-zld),  -zlino.] 
To  appropriate  fraudulently  to  one’s  own  use.  [ME. 
embecyll,  to  confuse,  imbezil,  to  take  away,  bezzlc,  to 
squander.  See  Imbecile.]  —  Embez'zlement,  n. 
Appropriation  to  one’s  own  use  of  what  is  intrusted 
to  one’s  care.  —  Embez'zler,  n. 

Embitter.  Sec  Imbitter. 

Emblaze,  em-blaz',  v.  t.  [-blazed  (-blitzd'), -blazing.] 
To  emblazon.—  Embla'zon, -zn, v.t.  [-zoned  (-znd), 
-zoning.]  To  deck  in  glaring  colors,  decorate  ;  to 
adorn  with  figures  of  heraldry  or  ensigns  armorial. 
[OF.  blasonner .]  —  Embla'zoner,  n.  —  Embla'zonry, 
-rY,  n.  Heraldic  or  ornamental  decoration. 

Emblem,  em'blem,  n.  An  object  symbolizing  some 
other  object,  quality,  etc. ;  figure  ;  type  ;  symbol  ; 
adumbration.  [OF.embfcme,  a  device,  emblem,  L. 
and  Gr.  emblema ,  ornament,  fr.  Gr.  emballein,  to  put 
in,  lay  on,  fr.  en,  in,  and  ballein,  to  throw,  thrust, 
put.]  —  Emblemat'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  comprising, 
or  using  emblems.  —  Emblemat'ically,  adv.  By 
way  or  means  of  emblems  ;  in  the  manner  of  em¬ 
blems. —  Emblem'atist,  n.  A  writer  or  inventor  of 
emblems.  —  Emblem'atize,  v.  t.  [-tized  (-tlzd), 
-tizing.]  To  represent,  us  by  an  emblem,  sym¬ 
bolize. —  Em'bolus,  n.  Something  inserted  in  an¬ 
other;  that  which  thrusts  or  drives,  as  a  wedge  or 
piston.  (Pathol.)  A  plug  lodged  in  a  blood-vessel, 

—  usually  a  clot  of  fibrine,  detached  shred  of  a  mor¬ 
bid  growth,  globule  of  fat,  etc.  [L  embolus,  Gr. 
embolos,  fr.  Gr.  emballein.'] — Em'bolizm,  -izm,  n. 
Intercalation;  the  insertion  of  days,  months,  etc.,  in 
an  account  of  time,  to  produce  regularity.  (Pathol.) 
Occlusion  of  a  blood-vessel  by  an  embolus, —  when 
in  the  brain,  causing  apoplexy  and  paralysis.  [Gr. 
embolisma. ]  —  Embol'ic,  -bolis'mal,  -liz'mal,  -lis'- 
mic,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Emblement,  em'ble-ment,  n.  (Laiv.)  The  produce 
or  fruits  of  land  sown  or  planted  ;  the  claim  of  an 
outgoing  tenant  for  growing  crops.  [Norm.  F.  em- 
blear,  fr.  OF.  bled,  bid,  grain.] 

Embody,  em-bod'f,  v.  t.  [-bodied  (-bod'id),  -body¬ 
ing.]  To  form  into  a  Dody,  invest  with  matter, 
make  corporeal;  to  collect  into  a  whole,  incorporate, 
concentrate.  —  Embod'iment,  n.  Act  of,  state  of 
being,  or  that  which  is,  etc.;  a  complete  system,  like 
an  organized  body. 

Embogue,  em-bog',  v.  i.  To  discharge,  as  a  river,  its 
watersinto  the  sea  or  other  river.  [She  Disembogue.] 

—  Embog'uing,  -bog'ing,  n.  Mouth  of  a  river. 

Embolden,  em-bold'n,  v.  t.  [-ened  (-nd),  -ening.] 

To  give  boldness  or  courage  to,  encourage. 

Embolic,  Embolism,  Embolus.  See  under  Emblem. 

Embonpoint,  oN-box-pwoN',  n.  Plumpness  of  person; 
fleshiness.  [F.;  en  bon  point,  in  good  condition.] 

Embosom,  em-beT6z'om,  v.  t.  To  take  into  the  bosom, 
chesish;  to  hide  or  half  conceal. 

Embaes,  em-bos',  v.  t.  [embossed  (-bost'),  -bossing.] 
To  cover  with  bosses  or  protuberances,  ornament  in 
relief,  fashion  raised  work  upon.  [OF.  embosser.  See 
Boss.]  —  Emboss'ment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being, 
etc.  ;  raised  work. 

Embouchure,  oN-boo-shobr',  n.  A  mouth,  or  opening, 
as  of  a  river,  cannon,  etc.  [F.  See  Debouch.] 

Embowel,  em-bow'el,  v.  t.  [-eled  (-eld),  -eling.)  To 
remove  the  bowels  of,  eviscerate,  embalm  ;  to  hide 
in  the  inward  parts,  bury,  secrete. 

Embower,  em-bow'fir,  v.  i.  [-ered  (-fird),  -ering.] 
To  lodge  or  rest  in  a  bower.  —  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a 
bower,  shelter_with  trees. 

Embrace,  em-hras',  v.  t.  [-braced  (-brast'),  -bra¬ 
cing.]  To  clasp  or  inclose  in  the  arms,  press  to  the 
bosom,  cherish  with  affection  ;  to  surround  or  in¬ 
close;  to  include  as  parts  of  a  whole,  or  divisions  of 
a  part,  comprehend ;  to  seize  eagerly,  welcome.  — 
v.  i.  To  join  in  an  embrace.  —  n.  Close  encircling 
with  the  arms;  pressure  to  the  bosom;  clasp;  hug. 
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(OP.  embracer,  to  embrace,  fr.  en  (E.  in)  and  bras, 
j.  brachium,  arm.  See  Brace.]  —  Embra'cer,  n.  — 
Embrace'ment,  n.  A  clasp  in  the  arms;  embrace. — 
Embra'cery,  -sCr-Y,  n.  (Law.)  An  attempt  to  cor¬ 
ruptly  influence  a  jury,  court,  etc. 

Embrasure,  em-bra'zh?r,  n.  (Fort.) 
a  wall  or  parapet,  through 
which  cannon  are  discharged: 

See  Casemate  and  Castle. 

(Arch.)  The  enlargement  of 
the  aperture  of  a  door  or 
window,  on  the  inside  of  the 
wall,  to  give  more  space  or 
light.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  emhraser,  to 
chamfer  off  door  jambs,  fr. 
en  and  braser,  to  chamfer, 
bevel.] 

Embrocate,  cm'bro-kBt,  v.  t.  (Med.)  To  rub  (a  dis¬ 
eased  part)  with  spirit,  oil,  etc.  [It.  emhroccare,  L. 
cmbrocai-c,  -catum,  Gr.  embrechein,  to  soak  in,  foment, 
fr.  en,  in,  and  brechein,  to  wet ;  s.  rt.  ram.]  —  Embro- 
ca'tion,  n.  Act  of  rubbing  a  diseased  part ;  lotion 
with  which  an  affected  part  is  washed.  [OF.] 
Embroglio.  See  Imbroglio. 

Embroider,  em-broid'gr,  v.  t.  [-ered  (-Srd),  -ering.] 
To  cover  with  ornamental  needle-work  or  figures. 
[OF.  en  and  broder,  border,  to  broider,  fr.  bord,  edge, 
hem  :  s.  rt.  border.)  —  Embroid'erer,  n.  —  Embroid'- 
ery,  -Sr-Y,  n.  Variegated  needle-work  :  decoration. 
Embroil,  em-broil',  v.  t.  [-broiled  (-broild'), -broil¬ 
ing.]  To  throw  into  perplexity,  contention,  or 
trouble  ;  to  entangle,  encumber,  disturb,  trouble. 
[OF.  embrouiller,  fr.  brouiller,  to  tangle,  jumble. 
See  Broil,  to.]  —  Embroil'ment,  n.  State  of  conten¬ 
tion  or  confusion;  disturbance. 

Embrue.  See  Imbrue. 

Embryo,  em'brY-o,  n. ;  pi.  -os,  -5z.  The  germ  of  an 
organized  being,  in  any  stage  of  ante-natal  devel¬ 
opment,  —  in  egg,  womb,  or  seed.  [OF.  and  Gr.  em- 
bryon,  fetus,  fr.  Gr.  en  and  bnton,  p.  pr.  of  bruein,  to 
be  full  of  a  thing,  swell ;  peril,  s.  rt.  brew.]  — In  em¬ 
bryo.  In  an  incipient  or  undeveloped  state  ;  in  con¬ 
ception,  but  not  yet  executed.  —  Embryol'ogy,  -jT, 
m.  Science  of  tbe  development  of  the  embryo  of 
animals.  [Gr.  logos.  discourse.]  —  Embryog'eny, 
-oj'e-nY,  ».  Embryology.  [Gr.  genesis,  origin.] 
Emend,  e-mend',  v.  t.  To  amend.  [See  Amend.]  — 
Emenda'tion,  n.  Act  of  altering  for  the  better;  cor¬ 
rection;  alteration  of  a  text,  to  give  a  better  reading. 
[L.  emend  are ,  -atum,  to  free  from  fault.]  —  Em'en- 
da'tor,  -t5r,  n.  —  Emend'atory,  -to-rY,  a.  Pert,  or 
contributing  to,  etc. 

Emerald,  em'er-ald,  v.  (Min.)  A  precious  stone  of  a 
rich  green  color.  (Print.)  A  kind  of  type,  in  size 
between  minion  and  nonpareil.  [OF.  esmeraude,  L. 
smaragdus,  Gr.  smaragdos,  Skr.  marakata.] 


g^*This  line  is  printed  in  Emerald  type. 

Emerge,  e-merj',  v.  i.  [emerged  (-mSrjd'),  emer¬ 
ging.]  To  rise  out  of,  or  as  out  of,  a  fluid;  to  issue 
and  appear.  [L.  emergere.  See  Merge.] — Emer'- 
gence,  -gency,  -jen-sY,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  unforeseen  occurrence  ;  pressing  neces¬ 
sity  ;  exigency.  —  Emergent,  a.  Rising  out  of  a 
fluid  or  any  tiling  that  covers  ;  issuing  ;  suddenly 
appearing  ;  calling  for  prompt  action  ;  urgent.  — 
Emer'sion,  -shun,  n.  Act  of  rising,  etc. 

Emeritus,  e-mer'Y-tus,  n. ;  pi.  -rn,  -ti.  One  honorably 
discharged  from  public  service.  —  a.  Honorably 
discharged  from  performance  of  public  duty,  — said 
of  an  officer  in  a  university,  etc.  [L.,  one  who  has 
served  his  time,  fr.  e  and  merere,  to  merit,  serve.] 
Emerods,  em'e-rodz,  -roids,  n.  pi.  (Med.)  Hemor¬ 
rhoids;  piles.  [Corrup.  fr.  hemorrhoids,  q.  v.] 
Emersion.  See  under  Emerge. 

Emery,  em'er-Y,  n.  (Min.)  An  extremely  hard,  com¬ 
pact,  dark-coiored,  granular  mineral,  allied  to  co¬ 
rundum  and  sapphire,— used  for  grinding  and  polish¬ 
ing  metals,  stones,  and  glass.  [ME.  and  OF.  emeril, 
smeriglio,  Gr.  srneris,  fr.  sman,  smechein,  to  rub,  It. 
wipe;  s.  rt.  smear.)  —  Emery  doth  or  paper.  Cloth 
or  paper  coated  with  powdered  emery  for  polishing 
metal,  etc.  —  E.  wheel.  A  wheel  so  faced,  for  polish¬ 
ing  ;  buff-wheel ;  glazer. 

Emetic,  e-met'ic,  a.  Inducing  to  vomit.  —  n.  Med- 
.  icine  which,  etc.  [Gr.  emetikos,  fr.  emein,  to  vomit.] 
Emeute,  a-mflt',  n.  A  seditious  commotion  or  mob, 
riot.  [F.,  fr.  L.  emovere,  to  move  out,  stir  up.] 
Emication,  em-Y-ka'shun,  n.  A  flying  off  in  small 
particles,  as  heated  iron  or  fermenting  liquors;  scin¬ 
tillation.  [L.  e  and  micare,  -catum,  to  sparkle.] 


Emiction,  e-mik'shun,  n.  The  discharging  of  urine; 

urine.  [L.  e  and jningere.  micturn,  to  make  water.] 
Emigrate,  em'Y-grat,  v.  i.  To  remove  from  one  coun¬ 
try  to  another,  for  residence.  [L.  e  and  migrare, 
-gratum.  to  migrate.]  — Em'igrant,  a.  Pert,  to  an 
emigrant;  removing  from  one  country  to  another. — 
n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Emigration,  n.  Removal  to  an¬ 
other  country  for  residence  ;  a  body  of  emigrants. 
Eminent,  em'Y-nent,  a.  High;  lofty;  towering;  ex¬ 
alted  in  rank,  office,  or  public  estimation  ;  distin¬ 
guished;  conspicuous;  prominent;  illustrious.  [L. 
eminere ,  to  stand  out,  be  prominent,  fr.  e  and  minere, 
to  project.]  —Eminent  domain.  See  Domain.  —  Em'- 
inently,  -1Y,  adv.  —  Em'inence,  -nency,  -sY,  n.  A 
height,  elevation;  an  elevated  situation  among  men; 
distinction;  preferment;  a  title  of  honor,  appl.  to  a 
cardinal  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  church. 

Emir,  Emeer.  e-mer',  n.  An  Arabian  prince,  military 
commander,  and  governor  of  a  conquered  province; 
in  Turkey,  an  honorary  title  of  the  descendants  of 
Mohammed.  [Ar.  amir,  prince,  fr.  amara,  Chald. 
and  Heb.  amar,  he  commanded;  s.  rt.  admiral.] 
Emit,  e-mit',  v.  t.  To  send  forth,  cause  to  issue;  to 
issue  forth,  as  an  order  or  decree;  to  send  into  circu¬ 
lation,  as  notes  or  bills  of  credit.  [L.  e  and  niittere, 
missum,  to  send.]  —  Em'issary,  -sa-rY,  n.  A  secret 
agent,  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  employers;  a 
spy. —a.  Exploring;  spying.  —  Emis'sion,  -mish'- 
un,  n.  Act  of  sending  or  throwing  out;  issue;  thing 
sent  out,  or  put  in  circulation  at  one  time.  —  Emis¬ 
sive,  -siv,  a.  Sending  out;  emitting. 

Emmet,  em'met,  n.  Ah  ant  or  pismire.  [AS.  semete, 
G  ameise ;  perh.  s^rt.  Ic.  ama,  to  annoy.] 

Emolliate,  e-mol'lY-at,  v.  t.  To  soften,  render  effem¬ 
inate.  [L.  e  and  mollire,  to  soften,  fr.  mollis,  solt.J 

—  Emol'lient,  -yent,  a.  Softening;  making  supple. 

—  n.  (Med.)  An  external  application  to  allay  irri¬ 
tation,  and  alleviate  soreness,  swelling,  and  pain. — 
Emolli'tion,  -lish'un,  n.  Act  of  softening.  —  Em- 
mollescence,  -les'ens,  n.  The  lowest  degree  of  fusi¬ 
bility.  [L.  e  and  mollescere,  to  become  soft.] 

Emolument,  e-mol'u-ment,  n.  Profit  arising  from  of¬ 
fice  ;  gain  ;  that  which  promotes  public  or  private 
good.  [OF.;  E.  emolumentum,  lit.  a  working  out,  fr. 
cmoliri,  to  work  out,  fr.  e  and  moles ,  a  mass.] 

Emotion,  c-mo'shun,  n.  A  moving  of  the  mind  or 
soul;  state  of  excited  feeling;  agitation.  [L.  e  and 
wocere,  motum,  to  move.]  —  Emo'tional,  -tive,  -tiv,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  attended  or  characterized  by,  emotion. 
Empale,  em-pal',  Impale',  v.  t.  [-paled  (-paid'), 
-paling.]  To  inclose,  surround,  shut  in;  to  put  to 
death  by  fixing  on  a  stake.  [OF.  empaler,  to  spit  on 
a  stake,  fr.  en  (L.  in)  and  pal  (L.  ]>alus),  stake.]  — 
Em-  or  Impale'ment,  n.  A  fencing,  or  inclosing 
with  stakes;  execution  by  thrusting  a  stake  into  the 
body.  (Pot.)  The  calyx  of  a  plant. 

Empanel,  em-pan'el,  to.  A  list  of  jurors  ;  a  panel. 
Emperil,  em-per'il,  v.  t.  To  put  in  peril,  endanger. 
Emperor.  See  under  Empire. 

Emphasis,  em'fa-sis,  to.  ; rpl.  -ses,  -sez.  (Rhet.)  Stress 
of  utterance  given  to  words  or  parts  of  a  discourse, 
intended  to  be  impressed  specially  on  an  audience; 
peculiar  impressiveness  of  expression  or  weight  of 
thought.  [L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  en,  in,  and  jihasis,  an 
appearance,  phanein,  to  show.]  —  Em'phasize,  v.  t. 
[-sized  (-sizd),  -sizing.]  To  utter  with  stress  of 
voice,  lay  emphasis  upon,  make  emphatic.  —  Em- 
phat'ic,  -fat'ik,  -ical,  a.  Uttered  with,  or  requiring, 
emphasis;  attracting  attention;  forcible;  impressive; 
striking.  — Emphat'ically,  adv. 

Emphysema,  em-li-se'ma,  to.  (Med.)  A  swelling  pro¬ 
duced  by  air  in  the  cellular  tissue.  [Gr.,  fr.  en  and 
phusan,  to  blow.] 

Empire,  em'plr,  n.  Supreme  power  in  governing;  do¬ 
minion  of  an  emperor,  or,  rarely,  of  a  king;  predom¬ 
inant  influence;  sway;  rule;  control;  government; 
state.  [OF.;  L.  imperium,  command,  fr .imperaret 
to  command,  fr.  in  and  parare,  to  make  ready,  order; 
s.  rt.  parade.] — Em'peror,  -pSr-er,  to.  The  sover¬ 
eign  of  an  empire, —  a  title  superior  to  king.  [F. 
empereur,  OF.  empereor,  L.  imperator.)  —  Em'presa, 
n.  The  consort  of  an  emperor;  a  woman  who  rules 
an  empire.  [OF.  empereis,  L.  imperatrix.] 

Empiric,  em-pir'ik  or  em'pir-ik,  to.  One  who  relies 
upon  experiment  and  observation;  one  who  confines 
himself  to  applying  the  results  of  his  own  observa¬ 
tion;  esp.,  a  quack  doctor,  charlatan. —  Empir'ic, 
-ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  founded  upon,  experiment  or 
experience;  depending  upon,  etc.,  without  due  re¬ 
gard  to  science  and  theory.  [OF.  empirique,  L.  em- 
piricus,  Gr.  empeirikos,  fr.  empeiria,  experience,  fr. 
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en  and  peira,  trial,  attempt;  8.  rt.  Or.pnros,  a  way, 
E.fare.)  —  Empirically,  adv.—  Empir'icism,  -sizm, 
n.  Method  or  practice  of  an  empiric;  practice  of 
medicine  founded  on  experience,  and  neglecting 
science;  quackery.  ( Metapli .)  The  doctrine  that  all 
knowledge  is  derived  from  experience. 

Emplastic,  em-plas'tik,  a.  Fit  to  be  applied  as  a  plas¬ 
ter;  glutinous;  adhesive.  [Gr.  emplassein,  to  daub 
over.  See  Plaster.] 

Employ,  em-ploi',  v.  t.  [-ployed  (-ploid'),  -ploying.] 
To  keep  in  service;  to  use  as  instrument,  means,  or 
materials,  or  as  agent,  servant,  or  representative.  — 
».  Employment.  [OF.  employer ,  to  employ,  fr.  L. 
implicate.  See  Implicate.] — To  employ  one’s  self. 
To  apply  one’s  time  and  attention;  to  busy  one’s 
self.  —  Employ'er,  n.  —  Employe,  oN-phvo-ya',  Em¬ 
ployee',  -ploi-e',  n.  One  employed.  [Y.  employ 6.] — 
Employment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.; 
that  which  engages  or  occupies;  service;  agency. 

Emporium,  cm-po'rl-um,  n. ;  L.  pi.  -ria,  -ri-a,  E.  pi. 
-hi cms,  -umz.  A  place  of  extensive  commerce  or 
trade;  commercial  city;  mart.  [L.;  Gr.  emporion,  fr. 
emporia ,  commerce,  cmjtoros,  passenger,  merchant, 
fr.  en  and  poros ,  a  way,  poreuesthai,  to  travel.] 

Empower,  em-pow'er,  v.  t.  [-ered  (-erd).  -erino.] 
To  give  legal  or  moral  power  or  authority,  or  physi¬ 
cal  force  to. 

Empress.  See  under  Empire. 

Empressement,  oN-pres'moN,  n.  Eagerness;  zeal.  [F.] 

Emprise,  em-prlz',  n.  An  undertaking,  enterprise. 
[OF.,  fr.  en  and  prise,  a  taking,  fr.  prendre,  to  take, 
L.  prendere .] 

Empty,  emp'tT,  a.  [emptier,  -tiest.]  Containing 
nothing;  void;  not  filled;  destitute  of  effect,  sincer¬ 
ity,  or  sense;  unable  to  satisfy;  hollow;  waste;  de¬ 
serted;  producing  nothing;  lacking  sense;  destitute 
of  reality,  or  real  existence;  unsubstantial.  —  v.  t. 
[emptied  (-tid),  -tying.]  To  exhaust,  deprive  of 
the  contents,  -r-  v.  i.  To  pour  or  flow  out,  discharge 
itself,  become  empty.  [AS.  semtig,  fr.  semta ,  leisure.] 
—  Emp'tiness,  n.  State  of  being  empty;  void  space, 
or  vacuum;  exhaustion;  destitution;  want  of  solid¬ 
ity  or  substance;  unsatisfactoriness;  want  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  sense.—  Emp'tying,  n.  Act  of  making  empty. 
pi.  The  lees  of  beer,  cider,  etc.;  yeast. 

Empyema,  em-pi-e'ma,  n.  {Med.)  A  collection  of 
blood,  pus,  etc.,  in  a  cavity  of  the  body,  esp.  of  the 
pleura.  [Gr.,  fr.  empuein,  to  have  abscesses,  fr.  en 
and  puein,  to  separate,  fr .  puon,  pus.] 

Empyreal,  em-pir'e-al,  a.  Formed  of  pure  fire  or 
light;  refined  beyond  aerial  substance.  [Gr.empwros, 
in  lire,  fr.  en  and  pur,  fire;  s.  rt.  fire.}  —  Empyrean, 
-pl-re'an,  a.  Empyreal.  —  n.  The  highest  heaven, 
where  the  ancients  supposed  the  pure  element  of  fire 
to  subsist.— Em'pyreumat'ic,  -pT-ru-mat'ik,  -ical,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  like  the  taste  or  smell  of  burnt  animal  or 
vegetable  substances. 

Emu,  Emeu,  e'mu,  n.  A  very  large  bird  of  Australia, 
related  to  the  ostrich.  [Pg.  ema.J 

Emulate,  em'u-lat,  v.  t.  To  strive  to  equal  or  excel; 
to  vie  with,  rival.  [L.  semulari,  - atus ,  fr.  semulus, 
emulous.]  —  Emula'tion,  n.  Act  of  attempting  to  ex¬ 
cel;  desire  of  superiority,  with  effort  to  attain  it; 
competition;  rivalry;  contest;  strife.  —  Em'ulator, 
-ter,  7i.  A  rival;  competitor.  —  Em'ulous,  -lus,  a. 
Ambitiously  desirous  of  like  excellence  with  an¬ 
other;  rivaling.  —  Em'ulously,  adv. 

Emulgent,  e-mul'jent,  a.  ( AtuU .)  Milking  or  drain¬ 
ing  out,  —  said  of  the  renal  arteries  and  veins. — n. 
An  emulgent  vessel;  a  remedy  exciting  the  flow  of 
bile.  [L.  emulyere ,  emulsum,  fr.  e  and  mulgere,  to 
milk.]  —  Emul'sion,  -shun,  n.  A  soft,  smooth,  milk- 
like  remedy,  formed  by  mixing  oil  with  water  and 
gummy  or  saccharine  substances  or  yelk  of  egg. 
[OF.]  —  Emul'sive,  -siv,  a.  Softening;  milk-like; 
yielding  oil  by  expression;  producing  a  milk-like 
substance. 

Emunctory,  e-munk'to-rl,  n.  (Anat.)  Any  organ  of 
the  body  serving  to  carry  off  excrementitious  mat¬ 
ter.  [L.  emungere,  emunctum,  to  blow  the  nose, 
wipe,  cleanse,  fr.  e  and  mungere,  to  blow  the  nose.] 

Enable,  en-a'bl,  v.  t.  [-abled  (-bid),  -blinq.]  To 
give  strength  or  ability  to;  to  supply  witli  sufficient 
power.  [e«-  causal  (F.  en-,  L.  in-)  and  able,  q.  v.] 

Enact,  en-akt',  v.  t.  To  decree,  make  into  a  law;  to 
perform;  to  act  the  part  of,  play.  —  Enact'ive,  -tiv, 
a.  Having  power  to  enact,  as  a  law.  —  Enact'ment, 
n.  The  passing  of  a  bill  into  a  law;  a  decree;  the 
acting,  as  a  part  in  a  play.  —  Enact'or,  -er,  n. 

Enallage,  e-nal'la-je,  n.  (Gram.)  A  substitution  of 
one  gender,  number,  case,  person,  tense,  mode,  or 


voice,  of  the  same  word,  for  another.  [Gr.,  fr.  en 
and  allassein,  to  change.] 

Enamel,  en-am'el,  n.  A  substance  like  glass,  but  more 
fusible  and  nearly  opaque;  thing  enameled.  (Anat.) 
The  smooth,  hard  substance  covering  the  crown  of 
a  tooth.  —  v.  t.  [-eled  (-eld),  -eling.]  To  coyer 
with,  or  paint  in,  enamel;  to  form  an  enamel-like 
surface  upon.—  v.  i.  To  practice  enameling.  [F. 
en  and  amaile,  amel ,  corrupt,  fr.  OF.  esmail,  It. 
smalto,  enamel,  M1IG.  smelzen,  D.  smelten,  to  smelt.] 

—  Enam'eler,  -elist,  «.  One  who,  etc.  —  Enam'elar, 
a.  Like  enamel;  smooth;  glossy. 

Enamor,  en-am'er,  v.  t.  [-oked  (-erd),  -oring.]  To 
inflame  with  love,  charm,  captivate.  [OF.  enamourer, 
fr.  en  and  amour,  L.  amor,  love.] 

Encage,  en-kaj',  v.  t.  To  shut  up  in  a  cage. 

Bncamp,  en-kamp',  v.  i.  [-cam red  (-kampt'),  -camp¬ 
ing.]  To  form  and  occupy  a  camp.  —  v.  t.  To  form 
into  a  camp.  —  Encamp'ment,  n.  Act  of  pitching 
tents  or  forming  huts  for  temporary  rest  ;  place 
where  an  army  or  company  is  encamped;  camp. 
Encaustic,  cn-kaws'tik,  a.  Pert,  to  the  art  of  burning 
in  colors,  —  appl.  to  a  painting  in  wax  liquefied  by 
heat,  also  to  painting  on  glass  or  porcelain,  or  wher¬ 
ever  colors  are  fixed  by  neat.  —  n.  The  method  of 
painting  in  heated  or  burnt  wax,  etc.  [OF.  encaus- 
tique,  wrought  with  fire,  Gr.  engkaiein,  to  burn  in, 
fr.  en  and  kaiein  (fut.  kauso),  to  burn.] 

Enceinte.  oN'sEnt',  n.  {Fort.)  The  main  inclosure. 

—  a.  ( Law .)  Pregnant;  with  child.  [F.,  tr.enceindre, 
to  gird  about,  surround,  L.  incingere,  fr.  in  and  cin- 
gere,  to  gird.] 

Encephalic,  en-se-fal'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  the  head  or  brain. 
[Gr.  engkephalon,  the  brain,  fr.  en  and  kephale,  the 
head.]  —  Enceph'alop'athy,  -thT,  n.  {Pathol.)  Dis¬ 
ease  referable  to  disorder  of  the  brain.  [Gr.  pathein, 
to  suffer.] 

Enchain,  en-chan',  v.  t.  [-chained  (-chand'),  -chain¬ 
ing.]  To  chain,  fasten  with  a  chain  ;  to  restrain.  — 
Enchain'ment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 
Enchant,  en  chant',  v.  t.  To  charm  by  sorcery,  hold 
as  by  a  spell,  delight  highly,  captivate,  fascinate,  en¬ 
rapture.  Dewitch.  [F.  enchanter,  fr.  L.  incantare ,  to 
chant  a  magic  formula  against  one,  fr.  in  and  can- 
tare,  to  sing.]  —  Enchant'er,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  a 
sorcerer,  magician.  —  Enchant'ress,  n.  A  woman 
who,  etc.  — Enchant'ment,  n.  Act  of  enchanting; 
use  of  magic  arts,  spells,  or  charms;  that  which  en¬ 
chants  ;  incantation;  magic;  sorcery  ;  witchery. 
Enchase,  en-chas',  v.  t.  [-chased  (-chast'),  -chasing.] 
To  inclose  in  a  border  or  rim,  encircle;  to  adorn  with 
embossed  or  engraved  work.  [F.  enchdsser,  fr.  chdsse, 
same  as  chassis,  frame,  caisse,  chest,  case,  q.  v.] 
Enchorial,  en-ko'rl-al,  -choric,  -kor'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  a 
country;  native;  popular;  common,  —  said  esp.  of 
the  common  written  characters  of  Egypt,  disting,  fr. 
the  hieroglyphics.  [Gr.  engchorios ,  domestic,  fr.  en 
and  chora,  place,  country.] 

Encircle,  en-ser'kl,  v.  t.  [-cled  (-kid),  -cling.]  To 
form  a  circle  about,  embrace;  to  go  or  come  round, 
encompass,  inclose,  surround,  environ. 

Enclave,  en'klav,  n.  ( Geog .)  A  tract  of  land  sur¬ 
rounded  by  foreign  territory.  {Her.)  Something 
let  into  another.  —  v.  t.  To  inclose  within  other  land. 
[F.,  fr.  L.  in  and  Claris,  a  key.] 

Enclitic,  en-klit'ik,  -ical,  a.  {Gram.)  Subjoined,— 
said  of  a  word  or  particle  so  closely  united  to  the 
preceding  word  as  to  seem  to  be  part  of  it,  and  to 
lose  its  own  accents,  sometimes  varying  the  accent 
of  the  preceding  word. —  n.  (Gram.)  A  word  closely 
joined  to  another.  [Gr.  engklitikos,  tr.  en  and  klinein, 
to  incline;  s.  rt.  lean.] 

Enclose.  See  Inclose. 

Encomium,  en-ko'mT-um,  n. ;  E.  pi.  -ums,  L.  ]>l.  -A,  -a. 
Formal  praise;  high  commendation;  eulogy;  pane¬ 
gyric;  applause.  [Gr.  engkomion,  a  laudatory  ode,  fr. 
en  and  komos,  revelry;  s.  rt.  comic.]  —  Enco'miast,  n. 
One  addicted  to  praise;  a  panegyrist,  eulogist.  [Gr. 
engkomiastes.]  —  Enco/miast'ic,  -ical,  a.  Bestowing 
praise;  laudatory. 

Encompass,  en-kum'pas,  v.  t.  [-passed  (-past),  -pass¬ 
ing.]  To  describe  a  circle  about,  inclose,  surround, 
invest,  hem  in,  shut  up.  —  Eneom'passment,  n.  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Encore,  oN-kor',  adv.  Once  more;  again,  —  a  call  for 
a  repetition  of  a  part  of  a  play,  etc.  —  v.  t.  [-cored 
(-kord'),  -coring.]  To  call  for,  etc.  [F.;  It.  ancora, 
still,  again,  abbr.  of  L.  in  hanc  horam,  to  this  hour.] 
Encounter,  en-kown'ter,  n.  A  meeting  face  to  face; 
a  running  against;  a  hostile  meeting;  conflict, 
skirmish  ;  combat ;  rencounter  ;  onset.  —  v.  t.  [en- 
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countered  (-tSrd),  -TERING.J  To  come  against  face 
to  face;  esp.,  to  meet  in  opposition  or  with  hostile 
intent.  —  v.  i.  To  meet,  esp.,  as  enemies.  [OF.  en- 
contrer,  to  encounter,  fr.  en  (L.  in)  and.  contre  (L. 
contra),  against.  See  Counter.] 

Encourage,  en-kur'ej,  v.  t.  [-aged  (-ejd),  -aging.] 
To  give  courage  to,  inspire  with  spirit  or  hope,  em¬ 
bolden,  incite,  cheer,  stimulate,  comfort,  promote, 
forward.  [F.  encourager,  fr.  en  and  courage,  fr. 
coeur,  L.  cor,  heart.]  —  Encour'agement,  n.  Act  of, 
etc.;  incentive;  that  which  supports,  promotes,  or 
advances.  —  Encour'aging,  a.  Furnishing  ground 
for  hope;  favoring.  -  Encour'agingly,  adv. 

Encrinite,  en'krT-nit,  n.  The  stone-lily,  a  fossil  ani¬ 
mal  of  the  star-fish  family,  the  joints  of  whose  stems 
are  small  calcareous  disks.  [Gr.  en  and  krinon,  lily.] 

Encroach,  en-kr5ch',  v.  i.  [-croached  (-krocht>), 
-cito aciiing.]  To  enter  gradually  into  the  rights 
and  possessions  of  another,  intrude,  trench,  in¬ 
fringe,  trespass.  [F.  en  and  croc,  a  hook.]  —  En- 
croach'er,  n.  —  Encroach'ment,  n.  Act  of,  etc.; 
that  taken  by  encroaching  on  another. 

Encumber,  en-kum'bSr,  Incum'ber,  v.  t.  [-beked 
(-b8rd),  -Bering.]  To  impede  the  action  of,  as  with 
a  burden;  to  load  with  debts,  mortgages,  etc.;  to 
clog,  oppress,  embarrass,  hinder.  [OF.  encoinhrer. 
See  Cumber.]  —  Encum'brance,  n.  That  which  im¬ 
pedes  action  ;  clog  ;  impediment ;  that  which  en¬ 
cumbers  an  estate;  debt;  lien;  burden;  hindrance. 

Encyclical,  en-sik'lik-al,  a.  Sent  to  many  persons  or 
places;  circular.  [Gr.  engkuklios,  circular,  succes¬ 
sive,  fr.  en  and  kuklos,  ring.]  —  Encyclopedia,  -paedia, 
en-si'klo-pe'dT-a,  n.  The  circle  of  sciences;  esp.,  a 
work  in  which  the  branches  of  science  or  art  are 
discussed  separately,  and  usually  in  alphabetical 
order.  [Same  as  cyclopedia ,  q.  v.J  —  Ency'clope'di- 
an,  a.  Embracing  the  whole  circle  of  learning.  — 
Ency'cloped'ic,  -ped'ical,  a.  Pert,  to  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia;  universal  m  knowledge. — Ency'clope'dist, 
n.  The  compiler  of  an  encyclopedia ;  one  whose 
knowledge  embraces  the  whole  range  of  science. 

Encysted,  en-sist'ed,  a.  Inclosed  in  a  cyst,  bag,  blad¬ 
der,  or  vesicle. 

End,  end,  n.  The  extreme  or  last  portion;  concluding 
part;  the  conclusion;  result;  termination  of  being 
or  of  happiness;  destruction;  cause  of  destruction 
or  death;  object  aimed  at;  purpose;  what  is  left; 
remnant.  —  v.  i.  To  bring  to  an  end  or  conclusion, 
finish,  terminate;  to  destroy,  put  to  death.  —  r.  i. 
To  come  to  the  end,  be  finished,  cease.  [AS.,  Dan., 
and  G.  ende,  D.  einde,  Ic.  endi,  Skr.  a>ita,  an  end, 
limit.]  —  End'ing,  n.  Termination;  result.  (Gram.) 
The  terminating  letter  or  syllable  of  a  word.  —  End 
less,  a.  Without  end  or  conclusion  ;  perpetually 
recurring;  eternal;  interminable;  infinite;  inces¬ 
sant;  void  of  design.  —  Endless  screw.  ( Aleck ■  )  A 
screw  combined  with  a  wheel  and  axle,  its  threads 
working  into  teeth  on  the  periphery  of  the  wheel. 

—  End'lessly,  adv.  —  End'lessness,  n.  —  End'wise, 
-wlz,  adv.  On  end;  erectly;  with  the  end  forward. 

Endanger,  en-dan'jer,  v.  t.  [-gekeu  (-jerd),  -geking.] 
To  put  to  hazard. 

Endear,  en-der',  v.  t.  [-deared  (-derd'),  -hearing.] 
To  make  dear,  or  dearer.  —  Endear'ment,  n.  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  that  which,  etc. 

Endeavor,  en-dev'er,  n.  A  putting  forth  of  power  for 
some  end;  an  attempt;  trial;  effort;  exertion.  —  v. 
i.  [endeavored  (-erd),  -oring.]  To  exert  power 
to  accomplish  an  object;  to  attempt,  try,  essay,  aim. 

—  r.  t.  To  attempt  to  gain.  [e«  causal  and  ME.  and 
OF.  devoir,  duty.  See  Devoir.] 

Endecagon.  See  Hendecagon. 

Endemial,  en-de'mT-al,  -dem'ic,  -dern'ical,  -dem'ik-al, 
«.  (Med.)  Peculiar  to  a  people,  nation,  or  district. 
[Gr.  en  and  demos,  a  people.] 

Endive,  en'div,  n.  (Hot.)  A  species  of  succory, — 
used  as  a  salad.  [F.;  L.  intuhus.] 

Endocardium,  en-do-kar'dl-um,  n.  (Anat.)  The  lin¬ 
ing  membrane  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  [Gr. 
endon,  within,  and  kardia,  heart.] 

Endogen,  en'do-jen,  n.  A  plant  which  increases  in 
size  by  internal  growth  and 
elongation  at  the  summit,  in¬ 
stead  of  externally,  and  having 
no  distinct  pith,  as  the  rattan, 
palm,  cornstalk.  [Gr.  endon, 
within,  and  ymesthui,  to  be  pro¬ 
duced.]  —  Endogenous,  -doj'e- 
nus,  a.  Increasing  by  internal 
growth  and  elongation  at  the 
summit. 
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Endorse,  Endorsement,  etc.  See  Indorse,  eic. 

Endoscope,  en'do-skop,  n.  Apparatus  to  explore  the 
urethra  and  bladder.  [Gr.  endon  &  skopein,  to  view.) 

Endow,  en-dow',  r.  t.  [-bowed  (-dowd'),  -dowino.J 
To  make  pecuniary  provision  for;  esp.,  to  furnish 
with  dower;  to  enrich  with  any  gift,  quality,  or 
faculty,  indue.  [F.  en  and  douer,  to  endow.  See 
Dower.]  —  Endow'ment,  n.  Act  of  settling  a  fund 
or  provision  for  the  support  of  anyone;  property, 
fund,  or  revenue  permanently  appropriated  to  any 
object;  gift  of  nature;  talents;  natural  capacity. 

Endue.  See  Indue. 

Endure,  en-dur',  v.  t.  [-dured  f-durd'),  -during.] 
To  remain  firm  under,  sustain,  lirook,  undergo;  to 
bear  with  patience,  bear  up  under.  —  v.  i.  To  con 
tinue  in  the  same  state  without  perishing,  abide, 
last;  to  remain  firm  under  trial,  sustain  suffering 
patiently.  [OF.  endurer,  fr.  en  and  durer,  to  last. 
See  Dure.]  —  Endur'able,  «.  —  Endur'ance,  n.  A 
state  of  lasting  or  duration  ;  continuance  ;  act  of 
bearing  pain  or  distress  without  sinking;  patience; 
fortitude;  resignation. 

Eneid,  Alneid,  e-ne'id,  n.  An  epic  poem,  by  Virgil, 
in  which  ASneas  is  the  hero. 

Enema,  e-ne'-  or  en'e-ma,  n.  (Med.)  An  injection, 
or  clyster,  thrown  into  the  lower  bowel.  [L.  and 
Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  en  and  hienai,  to  send.] 

Enemy,  en'e-mT,  n.  One  who  is  actuated  by  unfriend¬ 
ly  feelings;  one  who  hates  ;  adversary  ;  opponent  ; 
foe.  [OF.  enemi,  L.  inirnicus,  fr.  in  priv.  and  amicus, 
friend.]  —  The  enemy.  (Theol.)  The  evil  one;  the 
devil.  (Mil.)  The  opposing  force,  —  used  as  a  col¬ 
lective  noun,  either  sing,  or  pi. — En'mity,  -tT,  n. 
Quality  of  being,  etc. ,  hostility;  rancor;  hatred;  ill- 
will  ;  malevolence.  [ME.  enrnite,  OF.  enamistiet, 
later  inimitie,  fr.  en  pnv.  and  amitiet,  amity,  q.  v.] 

Energy,  en'er-jY,  u.  Internal  or  inherent  power ; 
power  efficiently  exerted;  strength  of  expression; 
emphasis;  vigor;  spirit.  (Mech.)  Capacity  for  per¬ 
forming  work,  or  moving  against  resistance.  [OF. 
energie,  Gr.  eneryeia,  fr.  en  and  ergon,  work;  s.  rt. 
work.]  —  Energet/ic,  -ical,  -jet'ik-al,  a.  Exerting 
force  ;  active  ;  exhibiting  energy  ;  operating  with 
vigor  and  effect ;  powerful ;  efficacious  ;  potent; 
effective.  —  Energetically,  adv.  —  En'ergize,  -jiz, 
v.  i.  [-gized  (-jlzd),  -oiziNG.l  To  act  with  force  or 
vigor.  — v.  t.  To  give  strength  to. 

Enervate,  e-ner' vat,  n.  Weakened;  without  force.  — 
v.  t.  To  deprive  of  nerve,  force,  strength,  or  cour- 
age;  to  enfeeble,  debilitate;  to  cut  the  nerves  of. 
[L.  enervare,  -vatum,  fr.  e  and  nerrus,  nerve.]  —  En- 
erva'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Enfeeble,  en-fe'bl,  v.  t.  [-bled  (-bid), -bling.]  To 
render  feeble,  deprive  of  strength,  weaken,  debili¬ 
tate,  enervate. —  Enfee'blement,  n.  Enervation. 

Enfeoff,  en-fef',  v.  t.  [-feoffed  (-left'),  -feoefing.] 
(Law.)  To  give  a  feud  to,  invest  with  a  fee.  fe«- 
and  ME  .feffen,  OF  ./coffer.  Law  L.  infeot'are.  See 
Feoff,  under  Fee.]  — Enfeoff'ment,  n.  (Law.)  Act 
of  giving  the  fee-simple  of  an  ..late;  deed  convey¬ 
ing  the  fee. 

Enfilade,  en-fT-lad',  n.  (Mil.)  A  me  or  straight  pas¬ 
sage. —  v.  t.  To  pierce,  scour,  or  rake  with  shot 
through  the  whole  length  of  (a  work  or  line  of 
troops).  [F.,  ir.en filer,  to  thread,  go  through  a  street, 
rake  with  shot,  fr.  en  and  Jil,  thread,  h.filum.] 

Enfold.  See  Infold. 

Enforce,  en-fors',  v.  t.  [-forced  (-forst'),  -forcing.] 
To  put  force  upon,  constrain,  compel;  to  make  or 
gain  by  force;  to  give  force  to,  strengthen,  urge  with 
energy;  to  put  in  force,  give  effect  to.  —  Enforce'- 
able,  a. — Enforce 'ment,  u.  Act  of  enforcing;  com¬ 
pulsion  ;  restraint ;  a  putting  in  execution  ;  that 
which  enforces.  —  Enfor'cer,  n. 

Enfranchise,  en-fran'chiz,  y.  t.  [-chised  (-chizd), 
-chising.]  To  set  free,  liberate,  release;  to  make 
free  of  a  city,  corporation,  or  state,  naturalize.  [See 
Franchise.]  —  Enfranchisement,  n.  Release  from 
slavery  or  custody;  admission  to  the  freedom  of  a 
corporation  or  state.  —  Enfran'chiser,  n. 

Engage,  en-gaj',  v.  t.  [-gaged  (-gajdO,  -gaging.] 
To  put  under  pledge,  bind,  involve;  to  gain  for 
service,  enlist;  to  win  and  attach;  to  occupy;  to 
enter  into  contest  with,  encounter.  —  v.i.  To  be¬ 
come  bound;  to  embark,  take  a  part,  enlist;  to  enter 
into  conflict.  [F.  engager,  fr.  en  and  gage,  q.  v., 
pledge,  pawn.]  —  Engaged',  p.  a.  Pledged;  prom¬ 
ised;  esp.,  promised  in  marriage;  betrothed;  greatly 
interested  ;  earnest.  —  Engaged  columns.  (Arch.) 
Columns  partly  sunk  into  the  wall  to  which  they  arc 
attached.  —  E.  wheels.  (Mech.)  Whaels  in  gear  with 
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each  other,  —  the  driver  being 
the  engaging  wheel,  the  follower 
the  engaged.  —  Engagement,  n. 

Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.; 
thing  engaged  or  pledged;  that 
which  engages;  obligation;  en¬ 
grossing  occupation;  avocation; 
employment  ;  promise.  {Mil.) 

A  general  action  or  battle;  com¬ 
bat;  fight.  —  Enga'ging,  p.  a. 

Winning  ;  attractive.  —  Enga'- 
gingly,  adv. 

Engender,  en-jen'der,  v.  t.  [-disked 
(-derd),  -dekino.]  To  form  in 
embryo,  procreate  ;  to  cause  to 
exist,  produce;  to  sow  the  seeds 
of,  breed,  beget,  occasion,  cause. 

—  v.  i.  To  be  caused  or  pro¬ 

duced.  [F.  engendrer,  L.  ingen- 
erare,  fr.  in  and  generare,  to  be-  _  ,  _  , 

get,  fr.  genus,  generis,  birth.  Engaged  Columns. 
See  Gender,  Genus.] 

Engine,  en'jin,  n.  ( Mech .)  A  machine  in  which  me¬ 
chanical  powers  are  combined;  any  instrument  by 
which  any  effect  is  produced;  esp.  one  designed  to 
kill;  anything  used  to  effect  a  purpose;  means.  [OF. 
engin ,  fr.  L.  ingenium.  genius,  also  an  invention.  See 
Ingenious.]  —  Engineer',  -er',  n.  One  skilled  in 
engineering;  one  who  manages  an  engine;  one  who 
carries  through  an  enterprise  by  skillful  or  artful 
contrivance.  —  v.  t.  [engineered  (-erd'),  -eering.] 
To  perform  the  work  of  an  engineer;  to  guide  or 
carry  through  a  measure  or  enterprise.  —  Engineer'- 
ing,  n.  Science  and  art  of  utilizing  natural  forces 
and  materials,  —  divided  into  military  engineering 
(the  designing  and  constructing  defensive  and  of¬ 
fensive  works)  and  civil  engineering  (the  design¬ 
ing  and  constructing  machinery  and  fixed  public 
works,  as  roads,  canals,  etc.)  —  En'ginery,  -jin-rT, 
n.  Act  of  managing  engines,  or  artillery;  engines 
in  general:  instruments  of  war. 

English,  in'glish,  a.  Pert,  to  England,  its  inhabitants, 
or  their  language.  —  n.  The  people  of  England;  the 
language  ot  the  English  nation  and  of  their  descen¬ 
dants  in  other  countries;  a  peculiar  impulse  given 
to  a  ball  in  the  game  of  billiards.  {Print.)  A  kind 
of  type,  in  size  between  pica  and  great  primer. 

The  type  called  English 

—  Eng'lish,  v.  t.  [-LisHfcn  (-glisht'),  -lisiiing.]  To 
translate  into  English.  Anglicize,  interpret.  ( Bil¬ 
liards .)  To  strike  (a  ball)  with  the  cue,  so  that  the 
ball  receives  a  rotary  motion  deflecting  it  from  its 
natural  course.  [AS.  Englisc,  fr.  Engle,  Angle,  the 
German  tribe  who  settled  in  Britain.) 

Engorge,  en-g6rj',  v.  t.  [-gorged  (-gorjd'),  -gorg¬ 
ing.]  To  swallow  with  greediness.  —  if.  i.  To  feed 
with  eagerness  or  voracity.  [F.  engorger,  fr.  en  and 
gorge,  throat.  See  Gorge.]  —  Engorge'ment,  n.  Act 
of  swallowing  greedily.  (Med.)  Congestion. 

Engraff,  Engraft.  See  Ingraft. 

Engrail,  en-gral',  v.  t.  [-grailed  f-grald'),  -grail- 
Ing.]  To  variegate  or  spot,  as  with  hail;  to  indent 
or  make  ragged  at  the  edges,  as  if  broken  with  hail. 
[F.  engr&ler,  fr.  grele,  hail.] 

Engrain,  en-gran',  v.  t.  [-grained  (-grand'),  -grain¬ 
ing.]  To  dye  in  grain,  or  in  the  raw  material;  to 
incorporate  with  the  grain  or  texture  of  anything. 

Engrave,  en-giSv',  v.  t.  [imp.  -graved  (-gravd');  p. 
p.  -GRAVED  or  -graven; -graving.]  To  carve  fig¬ 
ures,  letters,  or  devices  upon;  to  form  by  incisions 
upon  wood,  stone,  metal,  etc.;  to  impress  deeply, 
infix.  [OF.  engraver,  fr.  en  and  G.  graben,  to  dig, 
cut,  carve,  D.  graven,  to  dig,  grareren ,  to  engrave 
(fr.  the  F.).]  —  Engrav'er,  n.  —  Engrav'ing,  n.  Act 
or  art  of  cutting  metals,  wood,  etc.,  and  of  repre¬ 
senting  figures  and  devices  on  them,  esp.  to  be 
printed  from  them  on  paper;  an  engraved  plate; 
impression  from  a  plate;  print. 

Engross,  en-gros',  v.  t.  [-grossed  (-grost'),  -gross¬ 
ing.]  To  copy  in  a  large,  fair  hand;  to  oecupy 
wholly,  absorb;  to  take  unduly,  swallow  up,  fore¬ 
stall,  monopolize.  [F.  en  and  gros,  large,  OF.  gros- 
soyer,  to  write  in  a  large,  fair  hand.]  —  Engross'er, 
n.  —  Engross'ment,  n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  thing  engrossed. 

Engulf.  See  Ingulf. 

Enhance,  en-hans',  v.  t.  [-hanced  (-hanst'),  -han- 
cin  g.]  To  raise  to  a  higher  point,  advance,  augment, 
increase,  aggravate.  —  v.  i.  To  be  raised  up;  to  grow 
larger.  [OProven.  enansar,  to  further,  advance,  fr. 


enans,  before,  fr.  L.  in  ante.}  —  Enhance'ment,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  augmentation. 

Enigma,  e-nig'ma,  n. ; pi.  -mas,  -maz.  An  obscure  ques¬ 
tion  or  saying;  puzzle;  riddle;  a  statement,  whose 
hidden  meaning  is  to  be  discovered;  an  action  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained.  [L.  senigma, 
-matis,  Gr.  ainigma,  -matos,  fr.  ainissesthai,  to  speak 
in  riddles,  lr.  ainos,  a  story.]  —  Enigmat'ic,  -ical,  a. 
Pert,  to,  containing,  or  like,  etc.;  obscure.  —  Enig- 
mat'ically,  adv.  —  Enig'matist.  n.  One  who  makes, 
or  talks  in,  enigmas.  —  Enig'matize,  -tiz,  v.  i. 
[-tized  (-tlzd),  -TIZING.]  To  deal  in  riddles. 

Enjoin,  en-join',  v.  t.  [-joined  (-joind'),  -joining.] 
To  put  an  injunction  on,  direct  witn  authority, 
order.  (Law.)  To  prohibit  or  restrain  by  a  judicial 
order  or  decree.  [F.  enjoindre,  L.  injungere,  fr.  in 
and  jungere,  to  join.] 

Enjoy,  en-joi',  v.  t.  [-joyed  (-joid'),  -joying.]  To 
feel  or  perceive  with  pleasure;  to  have  and  use  with 
satisfaction;  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with.  [OF. 
enjoier,  fr.  en  and  joie,  E.  joy.]  —  Enjoy'able,  a.  — 
Enjoy'ment,  n.  Condition  of  enjoying;  pleasure; 
cause  of  joy:  gratification;  satisfaction;  happiness. 

Enkindle,  en-kin'dl,  v.  t.  [-dled  (-did),  -dling.J  To 
set  on  fire,  kindle;  to  excite,  rouse  into  action. 

Enlarge,  en-larj',  v.  t.  [-larged  (-larjd'),  -larging.] 
To  make  larger,  increase  the  capacity  of,  dilate,  as 
with  joy,  affection,  etc.,  increase,  expand.  —  v.  i.  To 
grow  large  or  larger;  to  be  diffuse  in  speaking  or 
writing,  expatiate.  —  Enlarge'ment,  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.;  expansion  or  extension,  as  of 
the  mind;  ennoblement;  release  from  confinement, 
servitude,  distress,  etc.;  diffusiveness  of  speech. 

Enlighten,  en-lit'n,  v.  t.  [-ened  (-nd),  -ening.]  To 
supply  with  light,  illuminate  ;  to  make  clear  to  the 
intellect  or  conscience,  inform,  instruct.  — Enlight'- 
ener,  n.  —  Enlight'enment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of 
being,  etc. 

Enlist,  en-list',  v.  t.  To  enter  on  a  list,  enroll,  regis¬ 
ter;  to  engage  in  public  service,  unite  firmly  to  a 
cause.  —  v.  i.  To  engage  in  public  service  ny  en¬ 
rolling  one’s  name;  to  enter  heartily  into  a  cause.  — 
Enlist'ment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  the 
writing  by  which  a  soldier  is  bound. 

Enliven,  en-llv'n,  v.  t.  [-ened  (-nd),  -ening.]  To 
give  life,  action,  or  motion  to;  to  give  spirit  or  vi¬ 
vacity  to,  cheer,  animate,  inspirit,  invigorate.  [Fr. 
(tee.]  — Enliv'ener,  n. 

Enmity.  See  under  Enemy. 

Enneagon,  en'ne-a-gon.  n.  (Geom.)  A  polygon  of  9 
sides  and  9  angles.  [Gr.  ennea,  9,  and  gonia,  angle.] 

Ennoble,  en-no'bl,  v.  t.  [-bled  (-bid),  -bling.]  To 
make  noble,  dignify,  give  titular  rank  to,  aggran¬ 
dize. —  Enno'blemeht,  n.  Act  of,  or  that  which,  etc. 

Ennui,  oN-nwe',  n.  A  feeling  of  weariness  and  disgust; 
listlessness;  tedium;  lassitude.  [F.,  orig.  enui  and 
anoi.  See  Annoy.J 

Enormous,  e-nor'mus,  a.  Deviating  from,  or  exceed¬ 
ing,  the  usual  rule;  great  beyond  the  common  meas¬ 
ure;  huge;  vast;  prodigious;  exceedingly  wicked; 
atrocious.  [OF.  enorme,  L.  enormis,  fr.  e  and  norma, 
rule.]  — Enor'mously,  adv.  Excessively.  —  Enor'- 
mousness,  n.  —  Enor'mity,  -nil-tl,  n.  State  of  being, 
or  that  which  is,  immoderate,  monstrous,  or  outrage¬ 
ous;  atrocious  crime;  flagitious  villainy. 

Enough,  e-nuf',  a.  Satisfying  desire;  adequate;  suffi¬ 
cient.  —  adv.  Sufficiently;  fully;  quite;  in  a  toler¬ 
able  degree.  —  n.  A  sufficiency;  a  quantity  which 
satisfies  desire.  [AS.  genoh,  genog,  fr.  geneah,  it  suffi¬ 
ces,  D.  genoeg,  G.  genug.}  —  Enow,  -now'.  A  form 
of  enough. 

Enquire.  See  Inquire. 

Enrage,  en-raj',  v.  t.  [-raged  (-rajd'),  -raging.]  To 
fill  with  rage,  provoke  to  madness,  exasperate. 

Enrapture,  en-rap'chur,  v.  t.  [-tured  (-cliurd),  -Tur¬ 
ing.]  To  transport  with  pleasure;  to  ravish. 

Enravish,  en-rav'ish,  v.  t.  [-isiied  (-isht), -ishing.] 
To  transport  with  delight,  enchant.  —  Enrav'ish- 
ment,  n.  State  of  being,  etc. 

Enrich,  en-rich',  v.  t.  [-riciied  (-riclit'),  -riciiing.] 
To  make  rich,  adorn;  to  fertilize;  to  store  with 
knowledge,  instruct.  —  Enrich'ment,  n.  Act  of,  or 
that  which,  etc.;  decoration;  embellishment. 

Enroll,  en-rol',  v.  t.  [-rolled  (-rold'),  -rolling.]  To 
write  in  a  roll  or  register,  record,  enlist;  to  envelop, 
involve.  —  Enroll'ment.  n.  Act  of  enrolling1,  that  in 
which  anything  is  enrolled;  a  register. 

Ensample,  en-sam'pl,  n.  An  example.  [OF.;  F.  ex¬ 
ample,  q.v.] 

Ensanguine,  en-san'gwin,  v.  t.  To  stain  with  blood. 

Ensconce,  en-skons',  v.  t.  [-sconced  (-skonst'), 
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-sconcing.]  To  cover  or  shelter,  as  with  a  sconce 
or  fort;  to  protect,  hide  securely. 

Ensemble,  oN-som'bl,  n.  The  whole  ;  all  the  parts 
taken  together.  [F.,  fr.  L.  tnsimuL  at  the  same  time, 
fr.  in  and  simul,  together,  at  once.] 

Enshrine,  en-shrln',  v.  t.  [  shrined  (-shrTnd'), 
-shrining.]  To  inclose  in  a  shrine;  to  cherish. 

Ensiferous,  en-sif'er-us,  a.  Carrying-  a  sword.  [L. 
enm,  sword,  and  ferre,  to  bear.]  — En'siform,  -sY- 
form,  a.  Sword-shaped.  [L .forma,  form.] 

Ensign,  en'sin,  n.  The  banner  distinguishing  a  com¬ 
pany  of  soldiers,  army,  or  vessel;  a  badge,  signal;  a 
commissioned  officer,”who  formerly  carried  the  flag 
of  a  company  or  regiment.  [OF.  ensigne,  LL.  insignci, 
L.  msigne,  a  standard,  neut.  of  insignis,  remarkable. 
See  Insignia.]  —  En'signcy,  -sY,  -ship,  n.  Rank  or 
office  of  an  ensign. 

Ensilage,  en'sY-lej,  n.  ( Agric .)  Process  of  preserving 
fodder  crops  in  a  green  state,  by  depositing  them  in 
a  silo.  [F.,  fr.  en  and  silo,  q.  v.] 

Enslave,  en-slav',  v.  t.  [-slaved  (-slavd'),  -slaving.] 
To  reduce  to  slavery  or  bondage. —  Enslave'ment,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Enslav'er,  n. 

Ensnare.  See  Insnare. 

Ensphere,  en-sfer',  v.  t.  To  place  in,  or  form  into,  a 
sphere  or  orb. 

Ensue,  en-su',  v.  t.  [-sued  (-sQd'),  -suing.]  To  fol¬ 
low,  pursue.  —  v.  i.  To  follow  or  come  after,  suc¬ 
ceed.  [OF.  ensuir,  L.  insequi,  fr.  in  and  sequi,  to  fol¬ 
low.  See  Sue.] 

Ensure.  See  Insure. 

Entablature,  en-tab'la-chur,  n.  (Arch.)  That  part  of 
an  order  which  is  over  the  col¬ 
umns,  including  the  architrave, 
frieze,  and  cornice.  [OF.;  LL.  in- 
tabulnmenlum,  fr.  L.  in  and  tabula, 
board,  table.] 

Entail,  en-tal',  n.  That  which  is  en¬ 
tailed.  (Law.)  An  estate  or  fee 
entailed,  or  limited  in  descent  to 
particular  heirs  ;  rule  by  which 
the  descent  is  settled.  — v.  t.  [en¬ 
tailed  (-tald'), -tailing.]  To  set¬ 
tle  inalienably  on  a  person  or 
thing,  or  on  a  person  and  his  de¬ 
scendants.  [F.  entaille,  fr.  entailler, 
to  cut  away,  fr.  en  and  tailler,  to 
cut.  See  Tail. J  —  Entail'ment,  n.  Entablature. 
Act  of,  or  condition  of  being,  etc. 

Entangle,  en-tan'gl,  v.  t.  [-gled  (-gld),  -gling.]  To 
twist  or  interweave  so  as  not  to  be  easily  separated; 
to  involve  in  complications,  perplex,  embarrass, 
puzzle.  —  Entan'glement,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.; 
intricacy;  perplexity. 

Enter,  en'tSr,  v.  t.  [-tered  (-tSrd),  -tering.]  To 
come  or  go  into,  penetrate;  to  unite  in,  join,  engage 
in;  to  attain,  reach,  begin;  to  insert;  to  inscribe,  re¬ 
cord.  (Law.)  To  go  into  or  upon  lands,  and  take 
possession  of  them;  to  place  in  regular  form  before 
the  court,  usually  in  writing.  —  v.  i.  To  go  or  come 
in;  to  begin;  to  penetrate;  to  constitute  a  part.  [OF. 
entrer,  L.  intrare,  to  enter;  s.  rt.  L.  trans,  across, 
Skr.  tri,  to  cross.]  —  En'trance,  -trans,  n.  Act  of  en¬ 
tering,  also  of  taking  possession  (of  property  or  of¬ 
fice);  permission  or  power  to  enter;  door  or  passage 
by  which  to  enter;  act  of  beginning;  commence¬ 
ment;  the  causing  to  be  entered,  as  of  a  ship  or 
goods  at  a  custom-house,  a  name  upon  a  register, 
etc. — Entrde',  oN-tra',  n.  Entry;  permission  or 
right  to  enter;  a  course  of  dishes  at  table;  aside- 
dish.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  entrer.]  —  En'try,  -tri,  n.  Act  of 
entering;  entrance;  making  a  record;  apassage;  ves¬ 
tibule.  (Com.)  Exhibition  of  a  ship’s  papers  at  the 
custom-house,  to  procure  license  to  land  goods. 
(Law.)  The  taking  possession  of  lands  or  tenements 
by  setting  foot  on  them;  a  formal  putting  upon  rec¬ 
ord.  [F.  entrde.] 

Enteric,  en-ter'ik,  a.  (Med.)  Pert,  to  the  intestines. 
Gr.  enteron,  intestine.]  —  Enteri'tis,  n.  Inflamma- 
ion  of,  etc. — Enterot'omy,  -ml,  n.  (Anat.)  Dis¬ 
section  of,  etc.  (Surg.)  Incision  of  the  intestines 
in  reducing  hernia.  [Gr.  temnein ,  to  cut.] 

Enterprise,  en'tSr-prlz,  n.  That  which  is  undertaken; 
a  bold  attempt;  adventure;  willingness  to  engage  in 
labor  winch  requires  boldness,  energy,  etc.  —  v.  t. 
To  undertake,  venture  upon.  [F.  entreprise ;  entre- 
prendre ,  to  undertake,  fr.  entre,  between,  and  pren¬ 
dre,  to  take.]  —  En'terpris'ing,  a.  Bold  to  undertake. 

Entertain,  en-ter-tan',  v.  t.  [-tained  (-tand'),  -tain- 
INQ.J  To  maintain,  support;  to  show  hospitality  to, 
receive  as  host;  to  engage  agreeably  the  attention  of, 


divert;  to  take  into  consideration;  to  harbor,  cher¬ 
ish.  —  v.  i.  To  receive  guests.  [F.  entretenir,  fr. 
entre  (L.  inter),  between,  and  tenir  (L.  tenere),  to 
hold.]  —  Entertain'er,  n.  —  Entertain'ing,  a.  Af¬ 
fording  entertainment;  amusing;  diverting.  —  En- 
tertain'ment,  n.  Act  of  receiving  as  host,  or  of 
amusing,  admitting,  or  cherishing;  that  which  en¬ 
tertains,  esp.  a  feast,  banquet:  diversion;  pastime. 

Enthetic,  en-thet'ik,  a.  (Pathol.)  Pert,  to,  or  orig¬ 
inating  in,  poisons  in  the  body.  [Gr.  en  and  tithenai, 
to  place.] 

Enthrall.  See  Inthrall. 

Enthrone,  en-thron',  v.  t.  [-throned  (-thrond'), 
-throning.]  To  place  on  a  throne,  invest  with  sov¬ 
ereign  authority.  (Reel.)  To  induct  or  install  (a 
bishop)  into  a  vacant  see.  —  Enthrone'ment,  n.  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Enthusiasm,  en-thu'zY-azm,  n.  An  ardent  zeal  in  re¬ 
spect  to  some  object,  cause,  or  pursuit;  fervor  of 
soul;  fanaticism.  [OF.  enthusiasme,  Gr.  enthousxas- 
mos,  fr.  enthusiazein,  to  be  inspired,  fr.  enthous,  for 
entheos,  inspired,  lit.  full  of  the  god,  fr.  en,  within, 
and  theos,  god.]  —  Enthu'siast,  n.  One  moved  by 
enthusiasm;  avisionary;  fanatic;  zealot.  —  Enthu'- 
siast'ic,  -ical,  a.  Filled  with,  etc.;  zealous  in  the 
pursuit  or  support  of  an  object  or  cause. —  EntlnT- 
siast'ically,  adv. 

Enthymeme,  en'thY-mem,  n.  (Rhet.)  An  argument 
consisting  of  only  2  propositions,  an  antecedent  and 
a  consequent  deduced  from  it.  [Gr.  enthumema,  fr. 
en  and  thumos,  mind.] 

Entice,  en-tis',  v.  t.  [-ticed  (-tTst'),  -ticino.]  To 
draw  on,  or  instigate,  by  hope  or  desire;  esp.  to  lead 
astray,  tempt,  decoy,  seduce,  inveigle,  persuade. 
[OF.  enticer,  enticher;  perh.  fr.  MI1G.  zicken,  to 
push,  zecken,  to  drive,  tease.]  —  Entice'ment,  n.  Act 
or  practice  of,  etc.;  what  incites  to  evil;  allurement; 
temptation;  inducement.  —  Enti'cer,  n. 

Entire,  en-tir',  a.  Complete  in  all  parts;  full  and 
perfect;  whole;  not  participated  with  others;  full; 
comprising  all  requisites  in  itself;  without  mixture 
oralloy;  without  defect;  complete;  unbroken.  (Hot.) 
Consisting  of  a  single  piece,  as  a  corolla.  [F.  entier, 
fr.  L.  integer.  See  Integer.]  —  Entire 'ly,  adv. 
Wholly;  completely;  fully.—  Entire'ness,  -ty,  -tT,  n. 
State  of  being  entire;  completeness;  integrity. 

Entitle,  en-ti'tl,  v.t.  [-tled  (-tld), -tling.]  To  give 
a  title  to,  dignify  by  an  honorary  designation,  de¬ 
nominate,  call;  to  give  a  olaim  to,  furnish  grounds 
for  seeking. 

Entity,  en'tY-tY,  n.  A  real  being,  whether  in  thought 
or  in  fact;  essence;  existence.  [LL.  entitas,  fr.  ens, 
entis,  p.  pr.  of  L.  esse,  to  be.] 

Entomb,  en-toom',  v.  t.  [-tombed  (-toomd'),  -tomb¬ 
ing.]  To  deposit  in  a  tomb,  bury,  inter,  inhume. 

Entomology,  en-to-moKo-jY,  n.  That  part  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  insects.  [Gr.  entomon,  an  insect 
(neut.  of  entomos,  cut  into,  fr.  en  and  temnein,  to 
cut;  see  Insect),  and  logos,  discourse.]  —  En'tomo- 
log'ical,  -loj'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to  the  science  of  entomol¬ 
ogy.  —  Entomologist,  -jist,  n.  One  versed  in,  etc.™ 
Ehtomos'tracan,  -kan,  n.  (Zool.)  A  crustacean  oi 
inferior  grade.  [Gr.  ostrakon,  burnt  clay,  i.  e.,  the 
hard  shell.] 

Entozoon,  en-to-zo'on,  n.  ;  pi.  -zoa,  -zo'a.  (Zool.)  A 
parasite  within  a  living  being,  as  in  the  intestines 
or  tissues.  [Gr.  entos,  within,  and  zoon,  animal.]  — 
Entozo'al,  -lc,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Entr’acte,  oxtr-akt',  n.  The  interval  between  the 
performance  of  2  acts  of  a  drama  ;  a  dance,  inter¬ 
lude,  etc.,  performed  between  2  acts.  [F.,  fr.  entre 
(L.  inter),  between,  and  acte  (L.  actus,  fr.  agere,  ac¬ 
tum,  to  act),  an  act.]  —  Entremets,  oNtr-ma',  n.  A 
small  plate  set  on  between  the  principal  dishes  at 
table.  [F.;  mets,  a  dish,  mess,  q.  v.]  —  Entrepot,  -po', 
n.  A  warehouse  or  magazine  for  deposit  of  goods  ; 
a  bonded  warehouse;  free  port.  [F.,  fr.  L.  interpos- 
itum,  fr.  inter  and  ponere,  position,  to  put.] 

Entrails,  en'tralz,  n.  pi.  The  bowels;  guts;  viscera;  in¬ 
ternal  parts,  as  of  the  earth.  [OF.  entrailles,  LL. 
intralia,  intranea,  L.  interanea,  entrails,  fr.  intera- 
neus,  inward,  fr.  inter,  within.] 

Entrance,  Entrie,  Entry.  See  under  Enter. 

Entrance,  en-trans',  v.  t.  [-tranced (-transt'), -tran¬ 
cing.]  To  put  into  a  trance,  make  insensible  to 
present  objects;  to  ravish  with  delight  or  wonder. 

Entrap,  en-trap',  v.  t.  [-trapped  (-trapt')>  -trap¬ 
ping.]  To  catch  as  in  a  trap,  insnare. 

Entreat,  en-tret',  v.  t.  To  treat,  deal  with,  use  or 
manage;  to  treat  with,  ask  earnestly,  importune,  be¬ 
seech,  beg,  implore.  [OF.  entraiter,  fr.  en  (L.  in) 
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and  traitor  (L.  tractare ),  to  treat,  q.  v.]  —  Entreat'y, 
-T,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  solicitation;  suit;  petition. 

Entrust.  See  Intrust. 

Entwine,  en-twin',  v.  i.  [-twined  (-twind'),  -twin¬ 
ing.]  To  twine,  twist  together. 

Entwist,  en-twist',  v.  t.  To  twist  or  wreathe  around. 

Enucleate,  e-nu'kle-at,  v.  t.  To  bring  out,  as  a  kernel 
from  enveloping  husks  ;  to  make  manifest,  clear, 
explain.  [L.  enucleare,  -atum,  fr.  e,  out,  and  nucleus, 
q.  v.]  —  Enu'clea'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Enumerate,  e-nu'mer-at,  v.  t.  To  count,  number, 
compute  ;  to  recount,  recapitulate.  [L.  enumerare, 
-atum,  fr.  e  and  numerare,  fr.  numerns,  number.]  — 
Enuffnera'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  a  detailed  account, 
in  which  each  thing  is  specially  noticed.  ( Rhet A  A 
recapitulation  in  the  peroration  of  the  heads  of  an 
argument.  —  Enu'merative,  -tiv,  a.  Counting,  or 
reckoning  up,  one  by  one. 

Enunciate,  e-nun'shY-at,  v.  t.  To  announce,  pro¬ 
claim,  declare;  to  make  distinctly  aucible,  utter, 
pronounce.  —  v.  i.  To  utter  words  or  syllables.  [L. 
e  and  nunciare,  -atum.  See  Announce.] — Enun'- 
cia'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  mode  of  pronunciation, 
esp.  as  regards  distinctness  of  articulation  ;  thing 
enunciated  or  announced;  declaration. Enun'cia- 
tive,  -tiv,  -tory,  -to-rY,  a.  Pert,  to  enunciation  or  ut¬ 
terance. 

Enveigle.  See  Inveigle. 

Envelop,  en-vel'up,  v.  t.  [-oped  (-upt),  -oping.]  To 
surround  as  a  covering  ;  to  wrap  up,  inclose  within 
a  case,  wrapper,  etc.  [OF.  envoluper,  enveloper,  ME. 
wlappen ,  It.  inviluppare.  See  Develop.]  —  Envel¬ 
ope,  en'vel-5p  or  oN-vel-op',  Envel'op,  -up,w.  That 
which  envelops;  a  wrapper;  esp.  wrapper  of  a  letter. 
(Fort.)  A  mound  of  earth,  covering  a  weak  part  of 
the  works.  —  Envel'opment,  n.  Act  of  enveloping  ; 
an  inclosing  on  all  sides;  that  which  envelops. 

Envenom,  en-ven'um,  v.  t.  [-owed  (-umd),  -oming.] 
To  impregnate  with  venom,  or  anything  noxious  to 
life  ;  to  poison  ;  to  taint  with  bitterness  or  malice. 

Enviable,  Envious,  etc.  See  under  Envy. 

Environ,  cn-vi'run,  v.  t.  [-roned  (-rund),  -roning.] 
To  surround,  encompass,  encircle  ;  to  involve,  en¬ 
velop.  [OF.  environner,  fr.  environ,  round  about, 
fr.  en  and  virer,  to  turn,  veer.  See  Veer.  —  Envi¬ 
ronment,  n.  Act  of,  state  of  being,  or  that  which, 
etc.—  Environs,  en-vi'-  or  en'vY-runz,  n.  pi.  Places 
surrounding  another  place,  or  in  its  neighborhood. 

Envoy,  en'voi,  n.  One  dispatched  upon  an  errand  ; 
esp.  one  deputed  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  or  transact 
business,  with  a  foreign  government,  —  disting.fr. 
an  ambassador  or  permanent  resident  at  a  foreign 
court.  [OF.,  a  message,  also  envoys,  a  messenger, 
fr.  envoyer,  entveier,  to  send,  fr.  ent  (L.  inde),  thence, 
away,  and  voyer,  veier  (L.  viare),  to  travel,  fr.  L. 
via,  away.  [See  Voyage.] 

Envy,  en'vY,  t\  1.  [-vied  (-vid),  -vying.]  To  regard 
with  discontent  and  malevolent  longing;  to  be  filled 
with  emulation  at  sight  of;  to  desire  strongly,  covet. 

—  v.  i.  To  be  filled  with  envious  feelings.  —  n. 
Pain,  mortification,  or  discontent,  excited  by  an¬ 
other’s  superiority;  an  object  of  envious  feeling.  [F. 
envie,  L.  invidia,  envy.  See  Invidious.]  —  En'vier, 
n.  —  En'’ viable,  a.  —  En'vious,  -us,  a.  Feeling,  ex¬ 
hibiting,  or  directed  by,  envy.  —  En'viously,  adv. 

Enwrap.  See  Inwrap. 

Eocene,  e'o-sgn ,  a.  (Geol.)  Pert,  to  the  earliest  part 
of  the  tertiary  period,  —  alluding  to  the  approxima¬ 
tion  in  its  life  to  that  of  the  present  era.  [Gr.  eos, 
day-break,  dawn,  and  kainos,  recent.]  —  E'osine, 
-sin,w.  ( Ghent .)  A  fluorescent  rose-colored  or  red¬ 
dish-brown  dye-stuff  for  silks. 

Solian,  e-o'lY-an,  Eolic,  -ol'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  iEolia  or 
^Eolis,  in  Asia  Minor,  to  ASolus,  god  of  the  winds, 
or  to  the  wind. —  Eol'ic,  n.  The  Greek  dialect  spoken 
in  ancient  iEolia;  music  or  verse  of  the  iEolians.  — 
Eolian  harp,  etc.  See  under  JSolian. 

Eon.  See  ^Eon. 

Epact,  e'pakt,  n.  The  moon’s  age  at  the  end  of  the 
year  ;  excess  of  the  solar  year  or  month  beyond  the 
lunar.  [OF.  epacte,  fr.  Gr.  epaktos,  added,  fr.  epag- 
ein,  to  bring  in,  fr.  epi,  to,  and  agein,  to  lead.] 

Eparch,  ep'iirk,  n.  Governor  of  a  subdivision  of  a 
country.  [Gr.  eparchos,  fr.  epi and  arche,  dominion.] 

—  Ep'archy,  -T,  n.  A  province  under  an  eparch. 

Epaulet,  -lette,  ep'aw-let',  n.  (MU.)  A  badge  worn 

on  the  shoulder  by  military  and  naval  officers.  [F. 
Epaulette,  dim.  of  dpaule,  OF.  espaule,  espalle,  shoul¬ 
der,  fr.  L.  spatula,  a  blade,  later  shoulder,  ir.spatha, 
Gr. snathe,  blade.]— Epaule'ment, -pawl'-,  n.  (Fort.) 
A  side-work,  made  of  gabions,  fascines,  or  Dags,  filled 


with  earth,  or  with  earth  heaped  up.  [F.,  fr.  tpauler, 
to  support  with  the  shoulders.] 

Ependyma,  ep-en'dY-ma,  n.  ( Anat .)  The  lining  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  [Gr.,  an  up¬ 
per  garment,  f r.  epi  and  enduna,  garment,  fr.  en  and 
duein,  to  put  on.] 

Epenthesis,  e-pen'the-sis,  n.;  pi.  -ses, -sez.  (Gram.) 
Insertion  of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  the  middle  of  a 
word.  [Gr.,  fr.  epi,  en,  and  tithenai,  to  put,  set  ] 
Epergne,  a-parn',  n.  An  ornamental  stand  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  table.  [F.,  economy,  fr.  dpargner,  to  save, 
G.  sparen,  AS.  sparian,  E.  spare.] 

Epha,  Ephah,  e'fd,  n.  A  Hebrew  measure,  equal  to 
1  4—5)  bushels.  [Heb.  ephah,  fr.  Copt,  epi,  measure, 
op,  to  count.] 

Ephemera,  c-fem'e-ra,  n.  (Med.)  A  fever  of  one 
day’s  continuance  only.  (Entom.)  The  day-fly,  or 
May-fly;  strictly,  a  fly  that  lives  one  day  only,  ap¬ 
plied  also  to  short-lived  insects.  [Gr.,  fr.  epi  and 
hemera,  a  day.]  —  Ephem'eral,  m.  Anything  which 
lasts  but  a  day  or  a  very  short  time.  —  Ephem'eral, 
-eric, -erous, -rus,  a.  Beginning  and  ending  in  a  day; 
diurnal;  existing  fora  short  time  only.  —  Ephem'- 
eris,  n. ;  pi.  Epiiemerides, -mer'Y-dez.  A  journal; 
diary.  (Astron.)  An  astronomical  almanac;  a  tabu¬ 
lar  statement  of  the  assigned  places  of  a  planet, 
comet,  etc.,  on  successive  days.  [Gr.,  a  diary.] 
Ephod,  ef'od,  n.  (Jew.  Antiq.)  The  Jewish  high 
priest’s  uppergarment.  [Heb.,  fr.  dphad,  to  put  on.] 
Epic,  ep'ik,  a.  Containing  narration  ;  relating  great 
events.  —  n.  An  epic  or  heroic  poem.  [L.  epicus, 
Gr.  epikos,  fr.  Gr.  epos,  word,  narrative,  song ;  s.  rt. 
L.  vox,  voice.]  —  Ep  'os,  n.  An  epic  poem,  or  its  sub¬ 
ject;  epopee.  [Gr.j  —  Ep'opee,  -pe,  n.  An  epic  poem, 
or  the  fable  constituting  its  subject.  [Gr.  epopoiia; 
poiein,  to  make.] 

Epicene,  ep'Y-sen,  a.  or  n.  Common  to  both  sexes, — 
appl.,  in  gram.,  to  nouns  having  but  one  form  of 
gender.  [Gr.  epi  and  koinos,  common.] 

Epicure,  ep'Y-kur,  n.  A  follower  of  Epicurus,  a 
Greek  philosopher  who  assumed  pleasure  to  be  the 
highest  good  ;  one  addicted  to  sensual  enjoyments  ; 
a  voluptuary;  sensualist.— Epicurean, -ku're-an  or 
-ku-re'an,  a.  Pert,  to  Epicurus  or  his  philosophy; 
given  to  luxury;  luxurious. —  n.  A  follower  of,  etc.; 
one  given  to  luxuries  of  the  table.  —  Epicu'reanism, 
-izm,  n.  Attachment  to  the  doctrines  of,  also  the 
principles  or  belief  of,  etc.—  Ep'icu/rism,  n.  Doc¬ 
trines  of,  etc.;  sensual  enjoyments;  voluptuousness. 
Epicycle,  cp'I-si'kl,  n.  (Ptole¬ 
maic  Astron.)  A  circle,  whose 
center  moves  round  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  greater  circle. 

[F. ;  L.  epicyclus,  Gr.  epikuklos, 
fr.  epi  and  kuklos,  cycle,  cir¬ 
cle.]  —  Epicy'cloid,  -kloid,  n. 

(Geom.)  A  curve  generated 
by  a  point  in  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  a  movable  circle,  which 
rolls  on  the  inside  or  outside 
of  the  circumference  of  a  fixed  _  .  , 

circle,  as  by  the  point  a  or  «'  Epicycloid, 
in  the  circle  A  or  A'.  [Gr.  eidos,  form.]  —  Ep'icy- 
cloid'al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  having  the  properties  of, 
etc.  —  Epicycloidal  wheel.  A  contrivance  to  secure 
parallel  motion  in  converting  reciprocating  motion 
into  circular. 

Epidemic,  ep-Y-dem'ik,  -ical,  a.  Common  to,  or  affect¬ 
ing,  a  whole  people  or  community;  generally  pre¬ 
vailing.  —  Epidem'ic,  n.  (Med.)  A.  disease  which, 
arising  from  a  wide-spread  cause,  affects  many  per¬ 
sons  at  once.  [OF.  epidimique,  L.  epidemics,  Gr. 
epidemos,  fr.  epi  and  demos,  the  people.] 

Epidermis,  ep-Y-dSr'mis,  n.  (Anat.)  The  cuticle  or 
scarf-skin  of  the  body  ;  outer  layer  of  the  skin  of 
animals.  (Bot.)  External  layer  of  the  bark  of  a 
plant.  [L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  epi  and  derma,  skin.] 
Epidote,  ep'I-dOt,  n.  (Min.)  A  vitreous  mineral,  con¬ 
sisting  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron,  or 
manganese.  [Gr.  epi  and  didonai,  to  give.] 
Epigastric,  ep-Y-gas'trik,  a.  (Anat.)  Pert,  to  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen.  [Gr.  epi 
and  gaster,  belly.] 

Epigenesis,  ep-Y-jen'e-sis,  n.  (Physiol.)  The  theory 
that,  in  conception,  the  germ  is  created  new,  not 
merely  expanded,  by  the  procreative  power  of  the 
parents,  —  opp.  to  the  theory  of  evolution.  [Gr.  epi 
and  genesis,  generation.] 

Epiglottis,  ep-Y-glot'tis,  n.  (Anat.)  A  valve  of  car¬ 
tilage  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  which  closes  the 
glottis  and  excludes  food  or  drink  from  the  larynx 
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while  eating.  [Gr.,  fr.  epi  and  glottis,  fr.  glotta, 
glossa,  the  tongue.] 

Epigram,  ep'Y-gram,  n.  A  short  poem  on  one  sub¬ 
ject,  ending  with  a  witty  thought.  [F.  epi  gramme, 
E.  and  Gr.  epiffrnmma,  fr.  Gr.  epi  and  graphein,  to 
write.]  —  Epigrammatic,  -ical,  a.  Writing,  deal¬ 
ing  in,  pert,  to,  or  like,  etc.  :  concise  :  pointed  ; 
poignant.  —  Epigrammatically,  adv. —  Epigram'- 
matist,  n.  One  who  composes,  etc.  —  Ep  igram'- 
matize,  v.t.  [-tized  (-tlzd), -tizi.no.]  To  represent 
or  express  by,  etc.  — Ep'igraph,  -graf,  n.  An  in¬ 
scription  on  a  building  denoting  its  use;  a  motto. 

Epilepsy,  ep'Y-lcp'sY,  n.  (Med.)  The  falling  sickness; 
u  disease  characterized  by  convulsions,  stupor,  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth.  [OF.  epilepsie,  L.  and  Gr. 
epilepsia,  fr.  Gr.  epi  and  tambanein,  to  seize.]— Epi- 
lep'tic,  a.  Pert,  to,  affected  with,  or  consisting  of, 
epilepsy. 

Epilogue,  ep'Y-log,  v.  A  speech  or  short  poem  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  spectators  by  one  of  the  actors,  after 
a  play.  (Rhet.)  Closing  part  of  a  discourse.  [F. ; 
L.  epilogue ,  Gr.  epilogos,  fr.  epi  and  logos,  a  speech.] 
—  Epilogis'tic,  -jis'tik,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  etc. 

Epiphany.  e-pif'a-nY,  n.  An  appearance,  or  becom¬ 
ing  manifest.  (Reel.)  A  festival,  celebrated  Jan. 
(itn,  to  commemorate  the  appearance  of  our  Savior 
to  the  wise  men  of  the  East.  IF.  epiphanie,  E.  and 
Gr.  epiphania ,  fr.  Gr.  epi  and  pnainein,  to  show.] 

Epiphyte,  ep'Y-flt,  n.  (liot.)  A  plant  growing  upon 
other  plants,  but  not  deriving  its  nourishment  from 
them  ;  an  air-plant.  A  vegetable  parasite  on  men 
and  animals.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  epi  and  phuton,  plant,  fr. 
phuein,  to  grow.] 

Episcopal,  e-pis'ko-pal,  a.  Governed  by  bishops;  pert, 
to,  or  vested  in,  bishops  or  prelates  ;  pert,  to  the 
church  of  England,  or  the  Prot.  Episc.  church  of 
IJ.  S.  [OF.  ;  E.  episcopalis,  fr.  episcopus,  Gr.  episko- 

iios,  overseer,  bishop.  See  Bisnor.]  —  Epis'copa'- 
ian,  -lY-an,  a.  Pert,  to  episcopacy  or  to  the  Episc. 
church;  episcopal.  — n.  One  who  adheres  to,  etc.; 
a  churchman.  —  Epis'copa'lianism,  -izm,  n.  Epis¬ 
copacy.  —  Epis'copally,  adv.  —  Epis'copate,  -pat,  n. 
A  bishopric;  office  and  dignity  of  a  bishop  ;  collec¬ 
tive  body  of  bishops.  —  Episcopacy,  -sY,  n.  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  church  by  bishops,  or  by  3  orders  of 
ministers  —  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 

Episode,  ep'Y-sod,  n.  (Rhet.)  An  incidental  narra¬ 
tive,  or  digression,  arising  from  the  main  subject. 
[Gr,  epeisodos,  a  coming  in  besides,  fr.  epi,  besides, 
eis,  into,  and  hodos,  a  way.]  —  Episod'ic,  -sbd'ik, 
-ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  contained  in,  etc. 

Epistle,  e-pis'l,  w.  A  writing  sent  to  a  person;  letter. 
[OF.;  E.  ejnstola,  Gr.  epist ole,  fr.  e/d  and  stellein, 
to  send.]  —  Epis'tolary,  -to-la-rY,  a.  Pert,  or  suitable 
to,  or  contained  in,  letters. 

Epistrophe,  e-pis'tro-fe,  n.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  in  which 
successive  clauses  end  with  the  same  word  or  affir¬ 
mation.  [Gr.,  fr.  epi  and  strephein,  to  twist,  turn.] 
Epitaph,  ep'Y-taf,  n.  An  inscription  on  a  monument, 
in  memory  of  the  dead.  [F.  epitaphe,  L.  epitaphi- 
um ,  fr.  Gr.  epitaph i os  (logos),  funeral  (oration),  fr. 
epi  and  taplios,  tomb.]  —  Epitapb/ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  etc. 

Epithalamium,  ep/Y-tha-la,'mY-um,  n.  A  nuptial  song. 

|  E.;  Gr.  e/nthatainion,  fr.  epi  &  thalamos,  bridal  bed.] 
Epithet,  ep'Y-thet,  n.  An  adjective  expressing  some 
quality,  attribute,  or  relation  of  a  person  or  thing  ; 
title;  appellation.  [E.  and  Gr.  epitheton,  fr.  Gr.  epi 
and  tithenai,  to  place,  set.]  —  Epithet'ic,  a.  Pert, 
to,  consisting  of,  or  abounding  in,  epithets. 

Epitome,  e-pit'o  me,  n. ;  pi.  -mes,  -mez.  A  brief  sum¬ 
mary;  abridgment;  compendium  ;  abstract;  synop¬ 
sis.  [E.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  epi  and  temnein,  to  cut.]  — 
Epit'omist,  it.  One  who  makes,  etc.  —  Epit'omize, 
v.  t.  [-MiZEii  (-mlzd),  -mizing.]  To  shorten  or 
abridge.  —  Epit'omiz'er,  n. 

Epizeuxis,  ep-Y-zOks'is,  n.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which 
a  word  is  repeated  with  vehemence  or  emphasis. 
(Gr.,  fr.  epi  and  zeugnunai,  to  join,  yoke.] 

Epizoon,  ep-Y-zo'on,  it.;  -zoa, -zo'a.  E cool.)  One 
of  a  class  of  parasitic  insects  or  worms  living  upon 
lice,  acari,  etc.;  an  animal  infesting  the  surface  of 
the  body  of  another  —  as  lice,  fleas,  etc.  [Gr.  e^i  and 
zoon,  animal.]  —  Epizootic,  -zo-ot'ik,  a.  Parasitic  on 
animals;  pert,  to,  or  affected  by,  diseases  prevalent 
among  animals  —  corresp.  to  epidemic  diseases 
among  men.—  Epizo'oty,  -o-tY,  n.  A  murrain  among 
horses,  cattle,  etc. 

Epoch,  ep'ok,  n.  A  fixed  point  of  time,  from  which 
dates  are  reckoned  ;  a  remarkable  period  of  time; 


era  ;  age.  [E.  epocha,  Gr.  epoche ,  fr.  epechein,  to 
hold  in,  check,  fr.  epi  and  echein,  to  have,  hold.] 

Epode,  ep'od,  n.  (Poet.)  The  3d  or  last  part  of  tho 
ode;  a  species  of  lyric  poem  invented  by  Archilo¬ 
chus,  in  which  a  longer  verse  is  followed  by  a 
shorter  one.  [OF.;  L.  and  Gr.  epodos,  fr.  Gr.  epi 
and  adein,  to  sing.J 

Eponym,  -nyme,  ep'o-nim,  n.  A  name  of  a  people, 
country,  etc.,  derived  from  that  of  an  individual; 
the  person  whose  name  is  so  used.  [Gr.  epi  and 
onoma,  name.] 

Epopee.  Epos.  See  under  Epic. 

Epsom  Salt,  ep'sum-sawlt.  (Med.)  Sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  having  cathartic  qualities,  — ong.  prepared  fr. 
mineral  waters  at  Epsom,  England. 

Equal,  e'kwal,  a.  Having  the  same  magnitude,  di¬ 
mensions,  value,  degree,  etc.  ;  having  competent 
power  or  means;  fit;  not  variable;  equable;  not  un¬ 
duly  inclining  to  either  side;  uniform;  fair;  just; 
equitable.  — ?/.  One  not  inferior  or  superior  to  an¬ 
other.  —  v.t.  [equaled  (-kwald),  equaling.]  To 
be  or  become  equal  to,  or  commensurate  with;  tr 
recompense  fully;  to  make  equal  or  equal  to,  equal 
ize,  regard  as  equals.  [E.  { equalis ,  fr.  asquus,  equal, 
just;  s.  rt.  Skr.  eka,  one.]  —  E'qually,  -1Y,  adv.  — 
Equal'ity,  -kwol'Y-tY,  n.  Condition  or  quality  of 
being  equal.  (Math.)  Exact  agreement  between  ex¬ 
pressions  or  magnitudes  with  respect  to  quantity.  — 
E'qualize,  -kwai-Iz,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Yzd),  -izing.]  To 
make,  pronounce,  or  compare  as,  equal.  —  E'qual- 
iza'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  E'qua- 
ble,  a.  Equal  and  uniform;  continuing  the  same  at 
different  times;  uniform  in  action  or  intensity;  not 
variable.  —  E'quably,  adv.  —  E'quabil'ity,  -tY,  n. 
Quality  or  condition  of_ being,  etc.;  evenness;  uni¬ 
formity. —  Equate,  -kwat',  v.  t.  To  make  equal, 
reduce  to  an  average.  [E.  sequare,  -atom,  fr.  fequus.) 

—  Equa'tion,  n.  A  making  equal;  equal  division. 
(Math.)  An  expression  of  the  condition  of  equality 
between  two  algebraic  quantities,  the  sign=  being 
placed  between  them.  (Astron.)  Difference  between 
the  true  and  the  mean  place  or  other  element  of  a 
celestial  body. — Equation  of  payments.  (Arith.)  Pro¬ 
cess  of  finding  the  mean  time  of  payment  of  sums 
due  at  different  times.  —  E.  of  time.  (Astron.)  Dif¬ 
ference  between  mean  and  apparent  time.  —  Per¬ 
sonate.  (Astron.)  Difference  between  an  observed 
result  and  the  true,  depending  on  personal  qualities 
in  the  observer.  —  Equa'tor,  -ter,  n.  (Geog.)  A  great 
circle  on  the  earth’s  surface,  everywhere  equally 
distant  from  the  2  poles,  and  dividing  the  earth's 
surface  into  2  hemispheres.  (Astron.)  A  great  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  coincident  with  the  plane 
of  the  earth’s  equator.  [LE.  sequator.~\ —  Equato'- 
rial,  -rY-al,  a.  Pert,  to  the  equator.  —  n.  (Astron.) 
A  telescope  so  mounted  that  it  may  be  direoted  to 
any  star,  etc.,  whose  right  ascension  and  declination 
are  known.  —  Eq'uity,  ek'wY-tY,  n.  The  giving,  or 
desiring  to  give,  to  each  man  his  due,  —  disting,  fr. 
justice  in  requiring  a  higher  standard  than  enact¬ 
ment  or  custom.  (Law.)  An  equitable  claim ;  a 
system  of  jurisprudence,  whose  object  is  to  supply 
deficiencies  of  courts  of  law.  Impartiality;  recti¬ 
tude;  honesty;  uprightness.  [OF.  equite,  L. vequitas.) 

—  Eq'uitable,  a.  Possessing  or  exhibiting  equity; 
giving, or  disposed  to  give,  each  his  due;  pert,  to  the 
tribunal  or  rule  of  equity;  fair;  reasonable;  right; 
candid.  [OF.]  —  Eq'uitableness,  n.  —  Eq'uitably, 
adv. —  E'quanim'ity,  -tY,  n.  Evenness  of  mind; 
Composure;  calmness.  [L.  sequanimitas,  fr.  seqmis 
and  animus,  mind.]  —  Equian'gular,  e-kwY-an'gu- 
ler,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  having  equal  angles.  — 
Equidif'ferent,  a.  Having  equal  differences;  arith¬ 
metically  proportional.  —  Equidis'tant,  a.  At  an 
equal  distance  from  the  same  point. — 

Equilat'eral.  a.  Having  all  the  sides 
equal.  [E.  latus,  lateris,  side.]  —  Equi¬ 
librate,  -brat,  v.  t.  To  balance  equal¬ 
ly  2  scales,  sides,  or  ends  ;  to  keep 
in  eauipoise.  [L.  sequilihrare,  -bra- 
tum,  tibrare,  to  weigh,  poise,  fr.  libra, 
balance.]  —  Equilibra'tion,  n.  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  equipoise. 

—  Equilib'rity,  -lib'rY-tY,  n.  State  of  being  equal¬ 
ly  balanced.  —  Equilibrium,  -rY-um,  n. ;  L.  pi.  -hia, 
-rY-a;  E.  pi.  -riuiis,  -umz.  Equality  of  weight  or 
force  ;  a  just  balance  in  respect  to  an  object,  so 
that  it  remains  firm  ;  equal  balancing  of  the 
mind  between  motives  or  reasons.  [L.]  —  In  eqviht>- 
rio.  In  a  state  of  equilibrium.  [L.]  —  Equimulti¬ 
ple,  -tY-pl,  a.  Multiplied  by  the  same  number  or 
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quantity. — n.  (Arith.  &  Geom.)  A  product  arising 
from  the  multiplication  of  primitive  quantities  by 
the  same  number  or  quantity.  —  E'quinox,  n.  The 
precise  time  when  the  sun  enters  one  of  the  equi¬ 
noctial  points.  [F.  equinoxe,  OF.  eqninocce,  L.  tequi- 
noctium ,  time  of  equal  day  and  night;  fr.  aequrn  and 
mo. v,  noctis,  night.]  —  Autumnal  equinox.  Time  when 
the  sun  enters  the  1st  point  of  Libra,  being  about 
.  Sept.  2.1d.  —  Venial  e.  Time  when  the  sun  enters 
the  1st  point  of  Aries,  being  about  March  21st. — 
Equinoc'tial,  -shal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  equinoxes,  or 
to  the  regions  or  climate  of  the  equinoctial  line  or 
equator,  or  to  the  time  when  the  sun  enters  the  equi¬ 
noctial  points. —  n.  ( Astron .)  The  celestial  equator, 

—  so  called  because  when  the  sun  is  on  it,  night  and 
day  are  of  equal  length  throughout  the  world.  — 
Equinoctial  cohire.  (Astron.)  Meridian  passing 
through  the  equinoctial  points.  —  E.  points.  (Astron.) 
The  2  points  where  the  celestial  equator  and  ecliptic 
intersect  each  other,  the  one  being  in  the  first  point 
of  Aries,  the  other  in  the  first  point  of  Libra.  — 
E'quipoise,  -poiz,  n.  Equality  of  weight  or  force, 
equilibrium;  a  state  in  which  the  2  ends  or  sides  of 
a  thing  are  balanced;  equality.  —  Equipol'lent,  a. 
Having  equal  force;  equivalent.  (Logic.)  Having 
equivalent  signification  and  reach.  [L.  pollens,  p. 
pr.  of  poller e,  to  be  strong,  able.]  —  Equipol'lence, 
-lency,  -sY,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.  (Logic.)  Equiv¬ 
alence  between  propositions.  —  Equiponderate,  -at, 
v.  i.  To  be  equal  in  weight. — v.  t.  To  counter¬ 
balance.  [L.  ponderare,  to  weigh.]  —  Equipon'der- 
ance,  -ancy,  -an-sY,  n.  Equality  of  weight;  equipoise. 

—  Equiponderant,  a.  Having  the  same  weight.— 
Equiv'alent,  a.  Equal  in  value,  force,  power,  effect, 
import,  etc.  (Geom.)  Equal  in  dimensions,  but  not 
superposable.  (Geol.)  Contemporaneous  in  origin. 

—  n.  That  which  is  equal  in  value,  weight,  dignity, 
or  force.  (Chem.)  Atomic  weight  of  a  substance, 
or  a  number  which  expresses  the  proportion  by 
weight  in  which  it  combines  with  other  substances. 
[OF.;  L.  scquiralens,  p.  pr.  of  wquiralere ;  valere,  to 
be  worth.  See  Value.]—  Equivalence,  -lency,  -sY, 
7i.  Condition  of  being,  etc.;  equal  power  or  force. 
(Chem.)  The  quantity  of  the  combining  power  of 
an  atom,  expressed  in  hydrogen  units;  valency.— 
Equivdcal,  a.  Having  different  significations  equal¬ 
ly  appropriate  or  plausible;  ambiguous;  uncertain; 
capable  of  being  ascribed  to  different  motives;  un¬ 
certain  as  to  its  cause  or  effect.  [L.  eequirocus,  of 
doubtful  sense;  vox,  vocis,  voice,  sense.]  —  Equiv'- 
ocally,  adv.  —  Equiv'ocalness,  n.  —  Equiv'ocate, 
-kat,  v.  i.  To  use  words  of  equivocal  or  doubtful 
signification  with  a  view  to  mislead;  to  prevaricate, 
evade,  shuffle.  [OF.  equicoquer.]  —  Equiv'oca'tion, 
n.  Ambiguity  of  speech;  evasion;  quibbling.— 
Equivdca/tor,  -ter,  n.  —  Equivoque,  a-ke-vok',  Equi¬ 
voke,  ek'wY-vok,  n.  An  ambiguous  term;  equivo¬ 
cation.  [F.  Equivoque.] 

Equerry,  e-kwgr'rY,  Equery,  ek'we-rY,  n.  A  stable;  an 
officer  in  charge  of  nobles’  or  princes’  horses.  [F. 
ecttrie,  OF.  escurie,  LL.  scuria,  a  stable,  OITG. 
skiuru,  a  shed;  s.  rt.  esquire ;  not  s.  rt.  L.  equus.] 

Equestrian,  e-kwes'trY-an,  a.  Pert,  to  horses,  their 
management,  and  the  art  of  riding;  riding  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  performed  by  one  on  horseback.  —  n.  A 
horseman  ;  rider.  [L.  equestris,  equester,  fr.  eques, 
horseman,  fr.  equus,  horse.]  —  Equestrianism,  -izm, 
7i.  Performance  on  horseback:  horsemanship. — 
E'quine,  -kwin,  Equi'nal,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  a 
horse.  —  Eq'uitant,  ek'wY-tant,  a.  Mounted  on  a 
horse.  (Bot.)  Overlapping  each  other,  —  said  of 
leaves.  [L.,  p.  pr.  of  equiture,  to  ride,  fr.  equus.]  — 
Eq'uita'tion,  n.  Horsemanship. 

Equip,  e-kwip',  v.  t.  [equipped  (-kwipt'),  -ping.]  To 
supply  with  what  is  necessary  to  efficient  action, — 
said  esp.  pf  ships  or  troops;  to  dress,  array,  decorate. 
[OF.  equiper ,  esquiper;  Ic.  skipa,  to  set  in  order, 
skapa,  to  shape,  form;  s.  rt.  shave,  ship.]  —  Eq'ui- 
page,  -pej,  n.  Furniture  ;  esp.  furniture  and  sup¬ 
plies  of  a  vessel,  or  of  an  army,  body  of  troops,  or 
single  soldier;  equipment;  accouterments;  habili¬ 
ments;  attendance;  retinue.  [OF.]  —  Equip'ment, 
v.  Act  of,  state  of  being,  or  thing  used  in,  etc. 

Era,  e'ra,  n. ;  pi.  Eras,  -raz.  A  fixed  point  of  time, 
from  which  a  series  of  years  is  reckoned;  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  years  proceeding  from  a  fixed  point,  or  com¬ 
prehended  between  fixed  points;  epoch;  date;  pe¬ 
riod;  age.  [L.  sera,  an  era,  orig.  counters,  items  of 
account,  prop.  pi.  of  ass,  brass,  money.] 

Eradiate,  e-ra'dY-at,  v.  i.  To  shoot  forth,  as  rays  of 
light;  to  beam.  [L.  e,  out,  and  radius,  ray,  racliare, 


-atum,  to  beam.]  —  Era'dia'tion,  n.  Emission  of 
light  or  splendor. 

Eradicate,  e-rad'Y-kat,  v.  t.  To  pull  up  by  the  roots, 
extirpate,  root  out;  to  put  an  end  to,  exterminate, 
destroy.  [L.  erudicare ,  -caturn,  fr.  e  and  radix, 
radicis,  root.]  —  Erad'icable,  a.  —  Erad'ica'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Erad'icative,  -tiv,  a. 
Tending  or  serving  to  eradicate. 

Erase,  e-ras',  v.  t.  [erased  (-rast'),  erasing.]  To 
rub  or  scrape  out,  efface;  to  obliterate,  as  ideas  in 
the  mind  or  memory.  [L.  eradere,  erasum,  fr.  e  and 
radere,  to  scrape,  shave. J  —  Eras'able,  a.  —  Erase'-1' 
ment,  n.  Act  of  erasing;  obliteration;  destruction. 

—  Eras'er,  n.  —  Eras'ure,  -ra'zhur,  n.  Act  of  eras¬ 
ing;  obliteration. 

Erastian,  e-rast'yan,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
the  Ger.  physician,  Tlios.  Erastus,  who  held  the 
church  to  be  a  creature  of  the  state,  dependent  upon 
it  for  authority.  —  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Erast'ianism. 
-izm,  n.  Principles  of,  etc.;  state  control  of  religion. 
Ere,  ar,  ado.  Before;  sooner  than.  — prep.  Before  in 
respect  to  time.  [AS.  a r,  soon,  before,  Ic.  ar,  Goth. 
air,  soon,  early,  D.  eer,  OIIG.  er,  G.  eher,  sooner;  s. 
rt.  early.)  —  Ere  long',  adv.  Soon;  before  long. — 
Ere  now',  ado.  Before  this  time.  —  Ere-while', 
-whiles',  -hwTlz',  adv.  Sometime  ago;  a  little  while 
before.  —  Erst,  erst,  ailv.  First;  at  first;  in  early 
times;  once;  formerly.  [AS.  mresf,  superl.  of  asr.] 
Erect,  e-rekt',  a.  Upright,  or  in  a  perpendicular  pos¬ 
ture;  raised;  uplifted;  firmly  established;  bold.— 
v.  t.  To  set  upright,  lift  up,  raise;  to  raise  (a  build¬ 
ing)  ;  to  give  loftiness  or  high  tone  to,  exalt ;  to 
cheer;  to  set  up  (an  assertion  or  consequence  from 
premises,  etc.);  to  establish  anew,  construct,  build, 
institute,  found.  [L.  erigere,  erectum,  fr.  e  and 
regere,  to  rule.]  —  Erect'er,  n.  —  Erect'ile,  -il,  a. 
Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Erec'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.  ;  thing  erected;  a  building. — 
Erect'ive,  -iv,  a.  Setting  upright;  raising.  —  Erect'- 
ly,  adv. 

Eremite,  er'e-mit,  n.  Same  as  Hermit. 

Ergo,  er'go,  adv.  Therefore;  consequently.  [L.j 
Ergot,  er'got,  n.  An  elongated,  black,  poisonous  form 
of  the  kernel  of  rye  and  other  grasses,  caused  by  a 
fungus,  —  used  to  cause  contraction  of  the  uterus; 
spur;  smut.  (Far.)  A  protuberance  behind  and  be¬ 
low  the  pastern-joint.  [F.,  a  disease  of  cereal  grasses.] 

—  Er'gotine,  -in,  n.  (Chem.)  The  narcotic  poison  ob¬ 
tained  from,  etc.  —  Er'gotism,  -izm,  n.  Poisoning  re¬ 
sulting  from  eating  diseased  grain,  esp.  bread  made 
of  spurred  rye. 

Ermine,  Sr'min,  n.  An  animal  allied  to  the  weasel, 
inhabiting  northern  Europe  and 
America,  and  having  the  fur  white 
in  winter,  but  the  tip  of  the  tail  in¬ 
tensely  black  throughout  the  year; 
the_  fur  of  the  ermine;  the  dignity 
of  judges,  whose  state  robes,  lined 
with  ermine,  are  emblematic  of  pu¬ 
rity.  (Her.)  One  of  the  furs  used 
in  blazonry,  represented  by  spots  shaped  as  in  the 

cut.  [OF.;  Sp.  armiho,  It.  ermellino,  _ _ _ 

LL.  armelinus,  fr.  OIIG.  harmin,  h  .  •_  «  r 

ermine-fir,  harmo,  an  ermine.] 

Erode,  c-rod',  v.  t.  To  eat  into  or 
away;  to  corrode.  [L.  erodere,  -ro- 
sum,  fr.  e  and  i-orlere,  to  gnaw.]  — 

Ero'sion,  -zhun,  n.  Act  or  opera¬ 
tion  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  cor¬ 
rosion;  canker. 

Erotic,  e-rot'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
prompted  by,  love;  amatory.  [Gr. 
erotikos,  fr.  eros,  love.] 

Erpetology.  See  Her  veto  logy. 

Err,  gr,  v.  i.  [erred  (Srd),  erring  (er'ring).]  To 
wander  from  the  right  way;  to  mistake  in  judgment 
or  opinion;  to  fail  morally.  [OF.  errei',  L.  errare, 
-atum,  OIIG.  irreon,  MHG.  and  G.  irren,  to  wander; 
Goth,  airz-jan,  OIIG.  irran,  for  irrjan,  to  make  to 
err,  OHG.  irri,  G.  irre,  astray;  Skr.  ri,  to  go.]  — 
Errant,  Sr'rant,  a.  Deviating  from  an  appointed 
course  or  direct  path;  roving;  wild;  extravagant;  no¬ 
torious;  arrant.  [OF.]  —  Errat'ic,  -ical,  a.  Roving 
about  without  a  fixed  destination  ;  eccentric  ;  not 
fixed  or  stationary;  transported  from  the  original 
resting  place.  —  Errat'ic,  n.  (Geol.)  Material  borne 
away  by  natural  agencies  from  its  original  site;  a 
bowlder.  —  Errat'ically,  adv.  Without  rule,  order, 
or  established  method;  irregularly.  —  Erra'tum,  n. ; 
pl.  -ta,  -ta.  An  error  in  writing  or  printing.—  Erro'- 
neous,  -us,  a.  Deviating  from  a  right  course;  not 
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conformed  to  truth  or  justice;  containing  error;  lia¬ 
ble  to  mislead;  irregular;  false;  mistaken.  [L.  erro- 
iu .-«.*.]  —  Erro'neously,  ad v.  —  Erro'neousness,  n.  — 
Er'ror,  -rCr,  n.  A  deviation  from  the  right  course; 
want  of  truth ;  inaccuracy;  violation  of  law  or  duty; 
blunder  ;  mistake  ;  transgression  ;  fault.  (Math.) 
Difference  between  the  result  of  any  operation  and 
the  true  result.  (Law.)  A  mistake  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  a  court  of  record  in  matters  of  law  or  of 
fact.  [OF.  and  L.]^ 

Errand,  Pr'rand,  n.  Something  to  be  said  or  done  by  a 
messenger  ;  message  ;  commission;  one's  purpose  in 
going.  [AS.  &  Dan.  aerende,  Ic.  ei/rendi,  Sw.  arende  ; 
perh.  s.  it.  AS.  earn,  Ic.  orr,  swift,  Skr.  ri,  to  go.] 

Errhine,  er'rln,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  be  snuffed 
up  the  nose  to  cause  sneezing;  a  sternutatory.  [Gr. 
en  and  rhis,  rhinos,  nose.] 

Erse  Crs,  n.  The  language  of  descendants  of  the  Gael 
or  Celts  in  the  west  Highlands  of  Scotland,  called 
by  themselves  Gaelic. —a.  Pert,  to  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  Scotland.  [Corrupt,  of  Irish.] 

Erst.  See  under  Eke. 

Erubescent, xr-do-bes'sent,  a.  Red,  or  reddish;  blush¬ 
ing.  [L.  erubeseens,  p.  pr.  of  erubescere,  to  grow  red, 
fr.  rubere ,  to  be  red,  ruber,  red.]  —  Erubes'cence, 
-cency,  -sen-sT,  «.  Act  of,  etc.;  redness;  blush. 

Eruct,  e-rukt',  Eruc'tate,  -tat,  v.  t.  To  eject,  as  wind, 
from  the  stomach;  to  belch.  [L.  eructare,  - tatum ,  fr. 
e  and  ructarc,  to  belch.]  —  Eructa'tion,  n.  Act  of 
belching;  a  bursting  forth,  as  of  wind  or  other  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  earth. 

Eindite.  Cr'u-dit,  a.  Characterized  by  extensive 
knowledge;  learned.  [L.  erurfire,  -ditum,to  instruct, 
fr.  e  and  rudis,  rude.]  —  Erudi'tion,  -dish'un,  n. 
State  of  being,  etc.;  literature;  learning. 

Eruginous,  e-roo'jY-nus,  a.  Partaking  of  copper,  or 
Copper  rust;  resembling  rust.  [L.  seruginosus ,  fr. 
aerugo,  rust,  fr.  ass,  peris,  metal,  copper.] 

Eruption,  e-rup'shun,  n  Act  of  bursting  forth,  ns 
from  inclosure  or  confinement:  that  which  bursts 
forth  suddenly  or  violently.  (Med.)  The  breaking 
out  of  a  cutaneous  disease;  the  disease  itself.  [L. 
eruptio,  fr.  e  and  r ampere ,  rujitum,  to  break,  burst.] 
—  Erup'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Breaking  forth;  attended  with, 
or  producing  eruption.  (Geol.)  Produced  by,  etc. 

Erysipelas,  6r-T-sip'e-las,  n.  (Med.)  St.  Anthony’s 
tire;  an  acute  inflammatory  disease  of  the  skin  and 
subjacent  tissues.  [L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  eruthros,  red, 
and  pella,  pdlatos,  skin.]  —  ErysipePatous,  -sY-pel'- 
n-tus,  -sip'elous,  -lus,  a.  Resembling,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  etc. 

Escalade,  es-ka-lad',  n.  (Mil.)  An  attack  in  which 
ladders  are  used  to  mount  a  rampart.  —  v.  t.  To 
scale;  to  mount  and  enter.  [F.;  Sp.  escalado.p.  p. 
of  esealar,  to  scale,  fr.  escala,  L.  scala,  ladder.] 

Escalop,  es-skol'up,  n.  (Conch.)  A  bivalve  shell,  with 
one  straight  side,  the  face  usually  marked  with  ribs. 
Acurvingindenturein  the  margin  of  anything.  [OF. 
escalope.  See  Scallop.]  —  Escal'oped,  -upt,  a.  Cut 
or  marked  like,  etc.  (Her.)  Covered  with  waving 
lines,  or  with  indented  borders  overlapping. 

Escape,  es-kap',  v.  t.  [-caked  (-kapt[),  -caping.]  To 
flee  from  and  avoid,  shun;  to  avoid  the  notice  of, 
evade.  —  v.i.  To  hasten  away,  avoid  danger  or  in¬ 
jury;  to  he  passed  without  harm. — n.  Act  of  flee¬ 
ing  from  danger,  evading  harm,  or  avoiding  notice; 
deliverance  from  injury  or  restraint.  [OF.  escaper, 
eschaper,  It.  scappare,  to  escape,  scappata,  LL.  es- 
capium,  an  escape,  flight,  fr.  ex  cappa.  (to  slip)  out 
of  one’s  cape.]  — Escapade',  -pad,  n.  Fling,  or  back¬ 
ward  kick  of  ahorse;  an  unconscious  impropriety 
of  speech  or  behavior;  a  mischievous  freak.  [OF.; 
fr.  It.  scappata.] — Escape'ment,  n.  Act 
of  escaping;  the  contrivance  in  a  time¬ 
piece  which  connects  the  wheel-work 
with  the  pendulum  or  the  balance, 
keeping  the  latter  in  vibration,  —  so 
called  because  a  tooth  escapes  from  a 
pallet  at  each  vibration. 

Escarp,  es-kiirp',  n.  (Fort.)  Anything 
high  and  precipitous,  as  the  side  of  the 
ditch  next  the  parapet.  —  v.  t.  [es¬ 
carped  (-karpt'),  -CARPING.]  (Mil.) 

To  make  into,  or  furnish  with,  a  steep  Escape- 
slope.  [F.  escarne.  See  Scarp.]  —  Es-  ment. 
carp'ment,  n.  A  steep  declivity. 

Eschalot,  esh-a-lot',  n.  (Hot.)  A  species  of  small 
onion  or  garlic.  [F.  escalotte,  dclialotte,  L.  cepa  As- 
calonia,  orig.  brought  fr.  Ascalon,  in  Palestine.] 

Eschar,  es'kar,  n.  (Surg.)  A  dry  slough,  crust,  or 
scab.  [F.  escarre,  L.  and  Gr.  esenara .]  —  Escharot'- 


ic,  a.  Serving  or  tending  to  form  an  eschar;  pro¬ 
ducing  a  scar;  caustic. 

Eschatology,  es-ka-tol'o-jY,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the 
last  tilings,  as  death,  judgment,  etc.  [Gr.  eschatos, 
furthest,  last,  and  logos,  discourse.] 

Escheat,  es-chet',  n.  (Feud.  Hi  Eng.  Law.)  Reverting 
of  lands  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  through  extinction  of 
the  blood  of  the  tenant.  (0.  S.  Law.)  Falling  or 
reverting  of  real  property  to  the  State,  as  orig.  and 
ultimate  proprietor,  by  failure  of  legal  owners  ;  a 
writ  to  recover  escheats  from  the  person  in  posses¬ 
sion.  Lands  which  fall  to  the  lord  or  state  by  es¬ 
cheat;  what  falls  to  one;  a  reversion.  —  v.  i.  (Law.) 
To  revert,  return,  or  become  forfeited  to  the  lord, 
the  crown,  or  the  state.  [OF.  cschct,  a  thing  fallen 
to,  fr.  escheoir,  to  fall  to  the  lot  of,  fr.  cheoir,  L  ca- 
dere,  to  fall.]  —  Escheat'able.  a.  Liable  to  escheat. 
Eschew,  es-choo',  v.  t.  [-chewed  (-chood'), -chew¬ 
ing.]  To  flee  from,  shun,  seek  to  avoid.  [OF.es- 
chever,  to  shun,  avoid,  OIIG.  sciuhan,  to  frighten, 
fear,  shy  at,  fr.  schiech,  G.  schcu,  shy;  s.  rt.  shy.] 
Escort,  es'kflrt,  n.  An  attendant  to  afford  safety,  re» 
spect,  honor,  or  attention;  a  guard;  protection  on  \ 
journey  or  excursion. — Escort',  v.  t.  To  attend 
in  order  to  protect;  accompany  as  safeguard.  [OF. 
escorte,  It.  scorta,  an  escort,  p.  p.  of  scorgere,  to 
guide,  L.  corrigere,  to  set  right.  See  Correct.] 
Escritoire,  es-kri-twdr',  n.  A  writing-desk.  [0 
LL.  scriptorium,  fr.  L.  scribere,  to  write.] 

Escrow,  es'kro,  n.  (Law.)  ‘  '  ’ 

third  person,  to  hold  till 
formed,  and  not  to  take  effect  till  the  condition  is 
performed.  [Norm.  F.  escrowc,  scroll,  OF.  escroe, 
escroue,  a  roll  of  writings,  bond,  perh.  fr.  L.  scrobis, 
ditch,  grave;  perh.  fr.  OIIG.  schraube.  E.  screw.] 
Esculapian,  es-ku-la'pY-an,  a.  Pert,  to  Esculapius, 
god  of  the  healing  art;  medical;  medicinal;  curative. 
Esculent,  es'ku-lent,  a.  Suitable  to  be  used  for  food; 
edible.  —  n.  Anything  eatable.  [L.  esculentus,  fr. 
escare,  to  eat,  fr.  esca,  food,  fr.  edere,  emm.  to  eat.] 
Escutcheon,  es-kuch'un,  n.  (Her.)  The  shield;  the 
field  or  ground  on  which  a  coat  of  • 
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arms  is  represented  ;  shield  of  a 
family.  [The  2  sides  of  an  escutch¬ 
eon  are  designated  as  dexter  and 
sinister,  and  the  different  parts  by 
the  following  names:  A,  dexter 
chief  point;  B,  middle  chief  point; 

C,  sinister  chief  point;  D,  honor  or 
collar  point;  E,  fesse  or  heart  point; 

F,  nombril  or  navel  point;  G,  dex¬ 
ter  base  point;  H,  middle  base  point; 

I,  sinister  base  point.]  (Naut.)  Part  of  a  vessel's 
stern  on  which  her  name  is  written.  (Carp.)  A 
plate  finishing  a  key-hole.  [OF.  escusson.  It.  scudr 
one,  fr.  scudo.ij.  scutum,  a  shield.  See  Esquire.] 
Eskimo.  See  Esquimau. 

Esophagus,  e-sof'a-gus,  n.  (Anat.)  Passage  through 
which  food  and  drink  pass  to  the  stomach;  gullet. 
[L.  oesophagus,  Gr.  oisophagos,  lit.  food  carrier,  fr. 
oi so  (fut.  of  pherein,  to  carry)  and  phagein,  to  eat.] 
Esoteric,  es-o-ter'ik,  a.  Designed  for,  and  under¬ 
stood  by,  the  initiated  alone;  private,  —  said  of  doc¬ 
trines  of  philosophers,  —  oop.  to  exoteric.  ( Pathol.) 
Resulting  from  internal  physiological  causes.  [Gr. 
esoterikos,  fr.  esoteros,  inner,  fr.  eso  (adv.),  within, 
fr.  es,  eis  (prep.),  into.] 

Espalier,  es-pal'y5r,  n.  A  row  of  trees  trained  to  a 
lattice,  and  sheltering  plants;  lattice-work  to  train 
fruit-trees  and  shrubs  on.  [F. ;  OF.  espallier.  It. 
spalliera,  espalier,  also  back  of  a  chair,  fr.  spalla, 
shoulder,  back,  L.  spatula.  See  Epaulet.] 

Esparto,  es-par'to,  n.  A  kind  of  Spanish  rush  or 
grass,  from  which  cordage,  baskets,  paper,  etc.,  are 
made.  [Sp.  and  Pg.,  L.  spartum,  Gr.  sparton,  Span¬ 
ish  broom,  mat-weed.] 

Especial,  es-pesh'al,  a.  Distinguished  among  others 
of  the  same  kind;  peculiar;  particular;  principal; 
chief.  [OF.;  L.  specialis,  fr.  species,  a  particular 
kind.]  —  Espe'cially,  adv. 

Espial,  Espionage.  See  under  Espy. 

Esplanade,  es-pla-nad',  n.  (Fort.)  The  sloping  of 
the  parapet  of  the  covered  way  toward  the  country; 
clear  space  between  a  citadel  and  the  town.  (Hort.) 
A  grass-plat.  Any  clear  space  for  public  drives. 
[OF.,  fr.  es/daner,  to  level;  It.  spianata,  fr.  s/iianare, 
fr.  L.  explanare,  to  flatten  out.  See  Explain.] 
Espouse,  es-powz',  v.  t.  [  poused  (-powzd'),  -pous- 
ing.]  To  give  as  spouse,  affiance,  unite  by  promise 
of  marriage  or  by  marriage  ceremony;  to  take  as 
spouse,  accept  in  marriage,  wed  ;  to  take  up 


the 
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cause  of,  adopt,  embrace.  [OF.  espouses,  fr.  espouse , 
spouse,  q.  v.]  —  Espous'er,  n.  —  Espous'al,  n.  Act 
of,  etc.;  esp.  in  pi.,  betrothal  or  marriage  ceremony; 
the  taking  upon  one’s  self  the  care  or  advocacy  of 
any  thing  or  cause;  adoption. 

Esprit,  es-pre',  n.  Spirit;  soul.  [F.]  —  E.  de  corps, 
-de-kfir'.  The  prevailing  spirit  which  binds  men  as 
members  of  the  same  society  or  profession.  [F.] 

Espy,  es-pi',  v.  t.  [-pied  (-pul'),  -PYrNO.]  To  catch 
sight  of,  discern  unexpectedly;  to  inspect  narrowly, 
examine  and  keep  watch  upon,  find  out,  descry,  spy. 
—  v.i.  To  look  narrowly,  look  about.  [OF.  espier, 
Sp.  espiar,  It.  spiare,  fr.  OIIG.  spehon,  G.  spahen. 
See  Spy.]—  Espi'al,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Espionage, 
es'pe-on-azh  or  -ej,  n.  Practice  or  employment  of 
spies.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  esnioi i,  It.  spione,  a  spy.] 

Esquimau,  Eskimo,  es'kT-mo,  n. ;  pi.  -maux,  -moz.  An 
Indian  of  tribes  inhabiting  arctic  America  and 
Greenland.  [Algonquin  eskimantik,  eater  of  raw 
flesh.]  —  E.  dop.  A  variety  of  dog,  used  among  Es¬ 
quimau  Indians  for  drawing  sledges,  etc. 

Esquire,  es-kwlr',  n.  Orig.,  a  shield-bearer  or  armor- 
bearer,  an  attendant  on  a  knight,  now,  prop.,  a  title 
of  dignity  next  below  a  knight,  and  given  in  Eng. 
to  younger  sons  of  noblemen,  to  officers  of  the  king’s 
courts  and  of  the  household,  to  counselors  at  law, 
justices  of  the  peace,  sheriffs,  and  other  gentlemen : 
in  the  U.  S.,  the  title  is  indiscriminately  used  in  ad¬ 
dressing  letters.  —  v.  t.  [ksquiked  (-kwird'),  -quir- 
ing.]  To  wait  on,  attend.  [OF.  esquier,  escuyer , 
fr.  LL.  scutarius ,  shield-bearer,  fr.  L.  scutum  (OF. 
escut,  escu,  F.  ecu),  a  shield;  s.  rt.  ski/.] 

Essay,  es-sa',  v.  t.  [-saykd  (-sad'),  -saying.]  To  try, 
attempt;  to  make  experiment  or  trial  of;  to  assay.  — 
Es'say,  n.  A  trial;  attempt;  endeavor;  exertion. 
(Lit.)  A  composition  shorter  and  less  methodical 
than  a  formal  treatise.  [ME.  asset]/,  essay,  OF.  essai. 
ir.  L.  exagium,  Gr.  exagion,  a  weighing,"  fr.  ex  and 
agein,  to  lead.]  —  Es'sayist,  n.  A  writer  of  essays. 

Essence,  es'sens,  n.  Formal  or  formative  nature  of 
a  complex  notion;  constituent  qualities  of  a  thing; 
materials  common  to  a  class  as  disting,  fr.  the  form 
of  an  individual  or  species;  a  purely  spiritual  being; 
the  solution  in  spirits  of  wine  of  a  volatile  or  essen¬ 
tial  oil;  perfume;  odor;  scent.  —  v.  t.  [f.ssexced 
(-senst),  -sencing.]  To  perfume,  scent.  [F. ;  L. 
essentia,  fr.  esse,  Skr.  as,  to  be.]  —  Essen'tial,  -slial, 
a.  Pert,  to  the  essence;  really  existing;  important 
in  the  highest  degree;  highly  rectified;  pure;  un¬ 
mixed.  ( Mus .)  Necessary;  indispensable,  —  said  of 
tones  constituting  a  chord,  disting,  fr.  ornamental 
or  accidental  tones.  (Med.)  Idiopathic;  independ¬ 
ent  of  other  disease. — n.  Constituent  principle. — 
Essential  character.  (Mat.  Hist.)  The  prominent 
characteristics  disting,  one  genus,  species,  etc.,  from 
another .  —  E.'oil.  A  volatile,  inflammable  oil,  giv¬ 
ing  plants  their  characteristic  odor.  —  Essen'tial- 
ness,  -tiality,  -shT-al'T-tT,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc.; 
essential  part.  —  Essen'tially,  adv. 

Establish,  es-tab'lish,  v.  t.  [-lished  (-lisht),-LisniNG.] 
To  make  stable  or  firm;  to  settle;  to  enact  by  au¬ 
thority,  ordain;  to  secure  the  reception  of,  uphold; 
to  found,  institute,  —  as  a  colony,  state,  etc.;  to  set 
up  in  business,  —  used  reflexively.  [OF.  estciblir,  L. 
stabilise,  fr.  stabilis,  firm,  fr.  stare,  to  stand.]  — Es- 
tab'lisher,  n.  —  Establishment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc.;  thing  established,  as,  a  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment;  a  permanent  civil,  military,  or  commer¬ 
cial  organization;  a  style  of  living,  accustomed  ex¬ 
pense,  income,  salary;  permanent  place  of  residence 
or  business.  —  Establishment  of  the  jiort.  (Hydrog¬ 
raphy.)  Data,  obtained  by  observation,  on  which 
the  tides  are  computed  at  a  given  port. 

Estafet,  -fette,  es-ta-fet',  n.  One  of  a  series  of  couri¬ 
ers  in  relay.  [F.;  fr.  OHG.  Stephan,  to  step,  walk.] 

Estate,  es-tat',  n.  Fixed  condition  of  any  thing  or 
person;  rank;  state;  position;  property;  esp.  prop¬ 
erty  in  land;  also,  property  of  all  kinds  which  one 
leaves  to  be  divided  at  his  death;  one  of  the  ranks  or 
classes  of  men  constituting  the  state.  ( Laio .)  The 
interest  which  one  has  in  lands,  tenements,  or  other 
effects.  [OF.  estat,  L.  status.  See  State.] 

Esteem,  es-tem',  v.  t.  [-teemed  (-temd'),  -teeming.] 
To  set  a  value  on,  estimate,  set  a  high  value  on,  re¬ 
gard  with  respect  or  affection.  —  n.  High  value; 
great  regard.  [OF.  estimer,  L.  sestimare  or  sesturniere, 
-matvrn,  to  value ;  Skr.  ish,  to  desire;  s.  rt.  ask.]  —  Es'- 
timable,  -tY-ma-bl,  a.  Capable  or  worthy  of,  etc. 
[OF.]  — Es'timableness,  n.  —  Es'timate,  -mat,  v.  t. 
To  form  an  opinion  of  the  value  of,  without  actually 
measuring  or  weighing;  to  compute,  appraise,  rate, 


calculate.  —  n.  An  approximate  judgment  as  to 
amount,  cost,  etc.  —  Estima'tion,  n.  Act  of  esti¬ 
mating;  .  opinion  of  the  worth,  etc.,  formed  without 
using  precise  data;  favorable  opinion;  esteem;  honor; 
regard.  [OF.]  —  Es'tima'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Inclined,  or 
able,  to  estimate.  —  Es'tima,'tor,  -ter,  n. 

Esthetics.  See  under  ^Esthetic. 

Estival,  es'tT-val,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  continuing  through, 
the  summer.  [L.  aestivalis,  fr.  /esters ,  summer.]  — 
Estiva'tion,  n.  Act  of  passing  the  summer.  (Bot.) 
Disposition  of  petals  within  the  floral  germ  or  bud. 
Estop,  es-top',  v.  t.  [-topped  (-topt'),  -ping.]  (Law.) 
To  impede  or  bar,  stop  the  progress  of.  [OF.  esto/ier, 
fr.  L.  stupa.  See  Stop.]  —  Estop'pel,  n.  A  conclu¬ 
sive  admission,  not  to  be  controverted. 

Estovers,  es-to'v5rz,  n.  pi.  (Law.)  Necessaries  or 
supplies;  an  allowance  to  a  person  out  of  an  estate, 
etc.,  for  support.  [OF.  estover,  estovoir,  necessary, 
need,  also,  to  be  necessary,  fr.  ester,  L.  stare,  to 
stand,  or  peril,  fr.  L.  studere,  to  strive  after.] 

Estrade,  es-trad',  n.  A  level  and  slightly  raised  place 
in  a  room.  [F.,  orig.  a  carpet,  place  covered  with  a 
carpet,  fr.  L.  stratum,  bed-covering,  pillow.] 
Estrange,  es-trani',  v.  t.  [-tranged  (-tranjd'),  -tran¬ 
cing.]  To  make  strange,  keep  at  a  distance;  to  di¬ 
vert  from  its  original  use  or  possessor,  alienate;  to 
alienate  the  affections  or  confidence  of.  [OF.  es¬ 
tranges.  See  Strange.]  —  Estrange 'ment,  n.  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.:  alienation;  removal. 
Estrapade,  es-tra-pad',  n.  The  action  of  a  horse,  when, 
to  throw  his  rider,  he  rises  before,  and  kicks  furi¬ 
ously  with  his  hind  legs.  [F.,  fr.  Prov.  G.  strapfen. 
to  draw,  G.  straff,  drawn  tight.] 

Estray,  es-tra't  n.  (Law.)  A  domestic  animal,  wan¬ 
dering  from  its  owner.  [OF.  estrayer,  to  stray,  q.  v.] 
Estreat,  es-tret',  n.  (Law.)  A  true  copy,  duplicate, 
or  extract  of  an  original  writing. —  v.  t.  (Eng.  Letiv.) 
To  extract  from  the  records  of  a  court,  and  return 
to  the  court  of  exchequer  to  be  prosecuted;  to  bring 
into  the  exchequer,  as  a  fine.  [OF.  eslrait,  fr.  L.  ex 
and  trahere,  tract  um,  to  draw.] 

Estrepement,  cs-trep'ment,  n.  (Law.)  Destructive 
waste,  committed  by  a  tenant,  in  lands,  woods,  or 
houses.  [OF.,  fr.  estreper,  to  damage,  prob.  fr.  L. 
ertirpare,  to  pluck  up  by  the  root.] 

Estuary,  est'u-a-rT,  n.  A  narrow  passage,  as  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  where  the  tide  meets  the  current;  an  arm 
of  the  sea;  frith.  [L.  sestuarinni,  a  creek,  fr.  restuare, 
to  surge,  foam,  fr.  asstus,  heat,  surge,  tide;  s.  rt.  Gr. 
nithein,  to  glow,  Skr.  indh,  to  kindle.  See  Ether.] 
Etagere,  ct'a-zhar',  n.  A  piece  of  furniture  having 
shelves,  one  above  another.  [F.,  fr.  ttage,  a  shelf, 
story,  fr.  Gr.  stege,  roof,  fr.  stegein,  to  cover.] 

Etat  Major,  a'ta-ma-zhfir'.  (Mil.)  The  staff  of  an 
army,  including  all  officers  above  the  rank  of  colo¬ 
nel;  also,  all  adjutants,  inspectors,  quartermasters, 
commissaries,  engineers,  ordnance  officers,  paymas¬ 
ters,  physicians,  signal  officers,  judge-advocates  ; 
also,  their  non-commissioned  assistants.  [F.  4tat, 
state,  position,  L. status,  and  F.  &  L.  major,  greater.] 
Etcetera,  -caetera,  et-set'e-ra,  contr.  etc.  and  &c.  Lit. 
and  other  (things);  and  so  on,  —  used  at  the  end  of 
a  sentence,  phrase,  etc.,  to  indicate  that  other  things 
are  to  be  understood,  or  might  be  mentioned.  [L.] 
Etch,  ech,  v.  t.  [etched  (echt),  etching.]  To  pro¬ 
duce  (figures  or  designs)  on  metal,  glass,  etc.,  by 
lines  eaten  in  by  acid.  —  v.  i.  To  practice  etching. 
[D.  etsen,  G.  eitzen,  to  etch,  prob.  fr.  MIIG.  ezzen,  G. 
essen,  E.  eat.]  —  Etch'ing,  n.  Act,  art,  or  practice  of 
etching;  impression  taken  from  an  etched  plate. 
Eternal,  e-t5r'nal,  a.  Without  beginning  or  end  of 
existence;  always  existing;  everlasting;  endless;  im¬ 
mortal;  continued  without  intermission;  perpetual; 
ceaseless;  immutable.  —  n.  That  which  is  without 
beginning  or  end;  esp.  the  Deity;  God.  [OF.  eter- 
nel,  L.  eeternalis,  fr.  eeternus,  for  seviternus,  everlast¬ 
ing,  fr.  sevum,  age.]  —  Eter'nally,  adv.  Without 
beginning  or  end;  perpetually. —  Eter'nity,  -nT-tY, 
it.  Condition  or  quality  of  being,  etc.;  the.  condi¬ 
tion  which  begins  at  death.  [F.  eternity,  L.  /eterni- 
tas.]  —  Eter'nize,  v.  t.  [-nized,  (-nizd),  -nizing.J 
To  make  eternal  or  endless,  perpetuate:  to  make 
forever  famous,  immortalize.  [OF.  eterniser.] 
Etesian,  e-te'zhan,  a.  Blowing  at  stated  times  of  the 
year;  stated;  periodical;  annual.  [F.  dfdsien,  L.  ete- 
sius,  Gr.  etesios,  for  a  year,  annual,  fr.  etos,  a  year.] 
Ether,  e'thSr,  n.  (Physics.)  A  subtle  fluid  supposed 
to  pervade  all  space,  and  to  be  the  medium  of  trans¬ 
mitting  light  and  heat.  ( Chem .)  A  very  light,  vol¬ 
atile,  and  inflammable  fluid,  produced  by  distilla¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  with  an  acid.  [L.  aether,  Gr.  aither. 
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upper  air,  nithra ,  clear  sky,  fr.  aithein ,  to  burn,  glow. 
See  Estuaky.J  —  Sulphuric  ether.  The  druggist’s 
common  ether,  produced  by  distillation  of  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid,—  the  most  valuable  of  anaesthet¬ 
ics.  —  Ethe'real,  -re-al,  a.  Pert,  to  the  ether,  or  to 
regions  beyond  the  earth  or  atmosphere;  celestial; 
consisting  of  ether;  exceedingly  light  or  airy;  tenu¬ 
ous.  (Chem.)  Of,  or  pert,  to,  ether.  —  Ethe'realize, 
v.  t.  [-IZKD  (-Tzd).  -izi.vg.]  To  convert  into,  or  sat¬ 
urate  with,  ether;  to  render  ethereal.  —  E'therize,  v. 
t.  [-IZKD  (-Tzd),  -IZING.]  To  convert  into,  or  put 
under  the  influence  of,  ether.  —  E'theriza'tion,  n. 
{Med.)  Administration  of  ether  by  inhalation;  state 
of  the  system  under  its  influence. 

Ethic,  -ical,  eth'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to  manners  or  morals; 
treating  of  moral  feelings  or  duties;  containing  pre¬ 
cepts  of  morality.  [L.  ethicus,  Gr.  ethikos ,  fr.  ethos, 
custom,  moral  nature  ;  s.  rt.  Goth,  nidus,  G.  sittc, 
manner,  custom,  Skr.  svadha,  self-will,  strength,  fr. 
sva,  one’s  self,  and  dha,  to  set,  place.]  —  Ethical  da¬ 
tive.  {Gram.)  Use  of  the  dative  (of  a  pronoun) 
when  the  person  referred  to  is  affected  by  tne  action 
described.  —  Eth'ically,  adv.  According  to  ethics. 

—  Eth'ics,  n.  Science  of  human  duty;  body  of  rules 
drawn  from  this  science.  —  Ethol'ogy,  -jY,  n.  Sci¬ 
ence  of  ethics,  also  of  character,  and  of  customs 
among  different  communities  or  in  different  stages 
of  civilization.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  —  Eth'olog'ic, 
-ical,  -loj'ik-al,  a.  Treating  of,  or  pert,  to,  etc. 

Ethiop,  e'thY-on, -opian,  -o'pY-an,  n.  A  native  or  in¬ 
habitant  of  Ethiopia  ;  an  African.  —  Ethio'pian, 
-op'ic,  a.  Pert,  or  relating  to,  etc.  —  n.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  Ethiopia. 

Ethmoid,  eth'moid,  -moidal,  -moid'al,  a.  (Anat.)  Re¬ 
sembling  a  sieve,  — said  esp.  of  the  bone  of  the  nose, 
through  which  the  olfactory  nerves  pass.  [Gr.  eth- 
mos ,  sieve,  and  eidos.  form.] 

Ethnic,  eth'nik,  -nical,  a.  Pert,  to  races ;  based  on 
distinctions  of  race;  heathen;  pagan,  — opp.  to  Jew¬ 
ish  and  Christian.  [Gr.  ethnikos,  fr. ethnos,  a  nation.] 

—  Ethnog'raphy,  -it,  n.  Description  of  races  of  men, 
with  their  characteristics,  manners,  etc.  [Gr.  graph- 
ein,  to  write.]  —  Ethnographer,  n.  One  versed  in, 
etc.  —  Ethnographic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Eth- 
nol'ogy,  -jY,  n.  Science  of  the  division  of  man  into 
races,  their  origin,  relations,  and  differences.  [Gr. 
logos,  discourse.]  —  Ethnol'ogist,  -jist,  n.  One  versed 
in,  etc.  —  Ethnolog'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Ethology,  etc.  See  under  Ethics. 

Etiolate,  e'ti-o-lat,  v.  i.  To  be  whitened  or  blanched 
by  excluding  sunlight,  as  plants.  {Pathol.)  To  be¬ 
come  pale  through  disease  or  absence  of  light.  —  v. 
t.  To  blanch.  [F.  dtioler,  OF.  estioler,  to  become 
slender,  fr.  G.  sticl,  stalk.]  —  E'tiola'tion,  n.  Oper¬ 
ation  of  blanching  so  as  to  render  plants  white,  crisp, 
and  tender,  by  excluding  light.  {Pathology.)  Pale¬ 
ness  from  absence  of  light,  or  disease. 

Etiology,  e-tY-ol'o-jY,  n.  {Med.)  Science  of  the  causes 
of  disease.  (Metaph.)  Investigation  of  causes.  {Biol.) 
Investigation  of  causes  as  exhibited  in  living  struc¬ 
tures.  [Gr.  aitia,  a  cause,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
Etiquette,  et-Y-ket',  n.  Observance  of  the  proprieties 
of  rank  and  occasion:  conventional  decorum.  [F., 
a  label,  ticket,  note  of  introduction.] 

Etui,  a-twe',  n.  A  ladies’ reticule  or  work-box.  [F.; 

OF.  estui,  fr.  OlIG.  stucha,  G.  stauche,  a  muff.] 
Etymon,  et'Y-mon,  n. ;  E.  pi.  -mons,  -monz,  Gr.  pi. 
-MA,-ma.  An  original  form;  primitive  word;  root. 
[L.  and  Gr.,  neut.  of  Gr.  ctumos,  true,  eteos,  true, 
real;  s.  rt.  AS.  sodh,  true.  See  Sooth.]  — Etymol'1'- 
ogy,  -jY,  n.  That  part  of  philology  which  explains 
the  origin  and  derivation  of  words;  that  part  of 

f  rammur  relating  to  changes  in  the  forms  of  words. 
F.  etymologic,  L.  and  Gr.  etymologia ;  Gr.  logos,  dis¬ 
course.] —  Et'ymolog'ical,  -loj'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to  et¬ 
ymology.  —  Et'ymolog'ically,  adv.  —  Et'ymolog'i- 
con,  n.  An  etymological  dictionary  or  manual.  [Gr.] 
—  Etymol'oglst,  -jist,  n.  One  versed  in,  etc.  —  Et- 
ymol'ogize,  -jiz,  v.  t.  To  give  the  etymology  of. — 
v.  i.  To  search  into  the  origin  of  words,  deduce 
words  from  their  roots. 

Eucharist,  u'ka-rist,  n.  (Eccl.)  The  sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  supper;  communion.  [L.  and  Gr.  eucha- 
ristia,  thanksgiving,  fr.  Gr.  eu,  well,  and  charts, 
favor,  chairein,  to  rejoice;  s.  rt.  yearn.] —  Eucha¬ 
ristic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Euchre,  u'kSr,  n.  A  game  at  cards.  —  v.  t.  To  defeat 
one  who  has  made  the  trump  in  playing  euchre;  to 
defeat,  outwit,  foil. 

Eudaemoaica,  u-de-mon'iks,  n.  {Moral  Philos.)  Sci¬ 
ence  of  happiness.  [Gr.  eudaimon,  happy,  fr.  eu, 


well,  and  daimon,  genius.]  —  Eude'monism,  -izm,  n. 
That  system  of  philosophy  which  founds  moral  ob¬ 
ligation  upon  its  relation  to  happiness. 

Eudiometer,  u-dY-om'e-t5r,  n.  An  instrument  to  as¬ 
certain  the  purity  of  the  air,  or  its 
quantity  of  oxygen.  [Gr.  eudia,  fair 
weather  (fr.  eudtos,  clear,  fr.  eu,  good, 
and  Zeus,  gen.  Dios,  Jove,  ruler  of  the 
air),  and  metron,  measure.]  —  Eudiom'-  , 
etry,  -trY,  n.  Art  or  practice  of,  etc. 

Euhemerism,  u-hetn'er-izm,  Evemerism, 
e-vem'-,  n.  The  system  of  mytholog¬ 
ical  interpretation  of  the  Greek  philos¬ 
opher  Euhemerus,  or  Evemerus,  who 
taught  that  the  gods  were  mere  men, 
and  the  myths  expansions  of  human 
events. 

Eulogium,  u-lo'jY-um,  Eu'logy,  -jY,  n.  A 
speech  or  writing  in  commendation  of 
anyone’s  character  or  services;  enco¬ 
mium;  panegyric.  [OF.  euloge,  LL.  eu¬ 
logium,  Gr.  eulogion,  -gia,  fr.  eu,  well, 
and  legein,  to  speak.]  —  Eu'logize,  v.  t. 

[-GIZED  (-jlzd),  -GIZING.] 
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To  speak  or  write  in  com¬ 
mendation  of;  to  praise.  —  Eu'logist,  n.  One  who, 
etc.  —  Eulogist'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  given  to,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by,  etc.;  laudatory. 

Eunomian,  u-no'mY-an,  a.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  Pert,  to  the 
heresy  of  Eunomius,  bishop  of  Cyzicum,  who  con¬ 
sidered  Christ  a  created  being,  not  of  divine  nature. 

Eunuch,  u'nuk,  n.  A  castrated  man,  often  employed 
as  a  chamberlain  in  the  East.  [Gr.  eunouchos,  fr. 
eune,  a  couch,  and  echein,  to  have  in  charge.]  —  Eu'- 
nuchism,  -izm,  n.  State  of  being,  etc. 

Euosmite,  u-oz'nnt,  n.  A  fragrant  fossil  resin.  [Gr. 
eu,  good,  and  osme,  odor.] 

Eupatorium,  u'pa-to'rY-um,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  hemp,  agrimony,  boneset,  thoroughwort  or 
Indian  sage,  etc.  [Used  medicinally  by  Eupator, 
king  of  Pontus.] 

Eupepsy,  u-pep'sY,  n.  {Med.)  Good  digestion,  —  opp. 
to  dyspepsy.  [Gr.  eu  and  peptein,  to  digest,  cook.]  — 
Eupep'tic,  a.  Having  good  digestion;  easy  of,  etc. 

Euphemism,  u'fe-mizm,  n.  A  delicate  word  or  ex¬ 
pression  used  for  one  harsh  or  indelicate.  [Gr.  eu- 
phemismos,  fr.  eu  and  phemi,  I  speak.]  —  Euphemis'- 
tic,  -tical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  etc.  —  Eu'phe- 
mize,  v.  t.  or  i.  [-mized  (-mizd),  -mizing.J  To  ex¬ 
press  in  delicate  language,  make  use  of  euphemism. 

Euphony,  u'fo-nY,  n.  An  agreeable  sound,  easy, 
smooth  enunciation  of  sounds.  [Gr.  euphonia,  eu¬ 
phony,  euphonos,  sweet-voiced,  fr.  eu  and  phone, 
voice.]  —  Euphon'ic,  -ical,  -fon'ik-al,  Eupho'niouB, 
-fo'nY-us,  a.  Agreeable  in  sound.  —  Eu'phonigm, 
-fo-nizm,  n.  An  agreeable  sound  or  combination  of 
sounds  ;  euphony.  —  Euphon'icon,  n.  A  kind  of 
pianoforte.  — Eupho^nium,  -nY-um,  n.  A  bass  in¬ 
strument  of  the  sax-horn  family. 

Euphrasy,  u'fra-sY,  n.  The  plant  eye  bright,  formerly 
regarded  as  beneficial  to  the  eyes.  [Gr.  euphrasia, 
delight,  fr.  eu  and  phren,  the  mind,  heart.] 

Euphuism,  u'fu-izm,  n.  {Rhet.)  Affectation  of  ex¬ 
cessive  elegance  and  refinement  of  language,  —  fr. 
Lyly’s  two  performances,  entitled,  “ Euphues ,  or  the 
Anatomy  of  Wit,”  and  “ Euphues  and  his  England.” 

tGr.  euphues,  graceful,  fr.  eu  and  phue,  growth.]  — 
iu'phuist,  n.  One  who  affects  excessive  elegance 
of  language.  —  Euphuist'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  the  Euphu- 
ists  or  to  Euphuism. 

Euroclydon,  u-rok'lY-don,  n.  A  tempestuous  easterly 
wind  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  a  levanter.  [Gr.,  fr. 
euros,  the  S.  E.  wind,  and  kludon,  wave.] 

Eurasian,  u-ra'shan,  n.  A  child  of  one  European  and 
one  Asiatic  parent;  one  born  in  Asia  of  European 
parentage.  [Contr.  of  Eur{opean)  and  Asian.] 
European,  u-ro-pe'an,  a.  Pert,  to  Europe  or  its  in¬ 
habitants.  —  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of,  etc. 
Eurythmy,  u'rith-mY,  n.  {Fine  Arts.)  Just  or  har¬ 
monious  proportion  or  movement.  {Med.)  Regu¬ 
larity  of  tne  pulse.  [Gr.  euruthmia,  fr.  eu  and  rhuth- 
mos,  rhythm,  proportion.] 

Euscara,  *  us-kii'ra,  n.  Native  name  of  the  Basque 
provinces  and  language.  [Basque  euske,  sun,  east, 
and  ara,  manner.] 

Eustachian,  u-sta'kY-an,  a.  (Anat.)  Discovered  by 
Eustachius,  an  Italian  physician.  —  E.  tube.  (Anat.) 
A  slender  air-passage  from  a  cavity  in  the  ear  to  the 
back  part  of  the  mouth. —  E.  valve.  (Anat.)  A 
semilunar,  membranous  valve  in  the  heart. 
Euterpean,  u-ter'pe-an,  a.  Pert,  to  Euterpe,  the  muse 
presiding  over  wind  instruments;  pert,  to  music. 
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Euthanasia,  u-tha-na'zl-a,  Euthan'asv,  -a-sY,  n.  Easy 
death.  [Gr.  euthanasia,  fr.  eu  and  thanein ,  to  die.] 

Eutychian,  u-tik'Y-an,  n.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
Eutychius,  who  considered  the  divine  and  human 
natures  of  Christto  be  butone  nature;  amonophysite. 

Evacuate,  e-vak'u-at,  v.  t.  To  make  empty;  to  re¬ 
move,  eject,  void,  discharge;  to  withdraw"  from  or 
desert  (a  city,  fort,  etc.);  to  make  void,  nullify,  va¬ 
cate.  [L.  evacuare,  - atum ,  fr.  e  and  vacuus ,  empty.] 

—  Evacua'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  thing  evacuated  or 
discharged;  esp.  a  discharge  by  stool  or  other  nat¬ 
ural  means.  —  Evac'ua'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Serving  or 
tending  to  evacuate;  cathartic;  purgative. — Evac'- 
uant,  a.  ,  Evacuative. — n.  (Med.)  A  purgative  or 
cathartic1  —  Evac'ua'tor,  -ter,  n. 

Evade,  e-vad',  v.  t.  To  get  away  from  by  artifice, 
elpde,  escape.  —  v.  i.  To  escape,  slip  away,  attempt 
to  escape.  [F.  evader,  L.  evadere,  -vasum,  fr.  e  and 
vadere,  to  go.]  —  Eva'sion,  -zhun,  n.  Act  of,  etc.; 
esp.  of  eluding  an  accusation,  interrogation,  etc.  ; 
shift  ;  subterfuge  ;  prevarication;  equivocation.— 
Eva'sive,  -siv,  a.  Tending  to  evade  ;  marked  by 
evasion.  —  Eva'sively,  adv. 

Evagation,  ev-a-ga'shun,  n.  Act  of  wandering;  ex¬ 
cursion.  [L.  evagatio,  fr.  e  and  vagari,  to  wander.] 

Evanescent,  ev-a-nes'sent,  a.  Vanishing  ;  fleeting  ; 
imperceptible.  [L.  evanescens,  p.  pr.  of  evanescere, 
fr.  e  and  vanescere,  to  vanish,  fr.  vanus,  empty, 
vain.l  —  Evanes'cence,  -sens,  n.  Act,  state,  or  qual¬ 
ity  of.  etc. 

Evangel,  e-van 'jel,  n.  Good  news;  the  gospel.  [Gr. 
eu,  well,  and  anggelia,  tidings,  fr.  anggelos ,  messen¬ 
ger.]  —  Evangel 'ic,  -leal,  a.  Contained  in,  or  pert, 
to,  the  4  Gospels;  pert,  to,  consonant  with,  or  con¬ 
tained  in,  the  gospel;  earnest  for  the  truth  taught 
in  the  gospel;  technically  applied  to  a  party  in  some 
Protestant  churches.  —  Evangelically,  adv.—  Evan- 
gel'icism,  -Y-sizm,  n.  Evangelical  principles.  — 
Evan'gelist,  n.  One  of  the  writers  of  the  gospel  his¬ 
tory;  one  authorized  to  preach,  but  not  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  eucharist;  a  preacher  without  fixed  charge; 
a  revivalist.  [OF.  evangeliste,  L.  evangelista,  Gr. 
euanggelistes.]  —  Evan'gelize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-tzd),  -iz- 
ixG.j  To  preach  the  gospel  to,  convert  to  a  belief  of 
the  gospel.  —  v.  i.  To  preach  the  gospel,  —  Evan'- 
gelism,  -iztn,  n.  Preaching  or  promulgation  of,  etc. 

Evanish,  e-van'ish,  p.  i.  To  vanish. 

Evaporate,  e-vap'o-rat,  v.  i.  To  pass  off  in  vapor,  as 
a  fluid;  to  be  dissipated,  be  wasted.  —  v.  t.  To  dis¬ 
sipate  in  vapor  or  fumes.  —  a.  Dispersed  in  vapors. 
[F.  evaporer,  L.  evaporare,  -atum,  fr.  e  and  vapor. 
See  Vapor.]  —  Evap'orable,  a.  —  Evap'ora'tion,  n. 
Act  or  process  of  turning  into,  or  passing  off  in,  va¬ 
por;  transformation  of  part  of  a  fluid  into  vapor,  to 
concentrate  fixed  matters  contained  in  it  in  a  state 
of  greater  consistence.  —  Evap'ora'tive,  -tiv,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  producing,  etc. 

Evasion,  Evasive,  etc.  See  under  Evade. 

Eve,  ev,  Even,  e'vn,  n.  Latter  part  or  close  of  the 
day;  evening;  the  evening  preceding  some  particu¬ 
lar  day,  as  Christmas  eve  is  the  evening  before 
Christmas;  period  just  preceding  some  event.  [AS. 
sefen ,  efen,  OS.  arand,  Ic.  aftan,  Sw.  afton,  MIIG. 
abent,  evening;  Skr.  apara,  posterior;  s.  rt.  after; 
not  s.  rt.  even,  adj.]  —  E'ven-song,  n.  The  evening 
service  in  church.  — tide,  n.  The  time  of  evening. 

—  E'vening,  n.  Latter  part  of  the  day  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  night  or  darkness;  latter  portion  or  declin¬ 
ing  period  (of  life,  etc.).  f  AS.  ie/huap.] 

Evection,  e-vek'shun,  n.  (Astron.)  An  inequality  of 
the  moon’s  motion  in  its  orbit  ;  libration  of  the 
moon.  [L.  evectio,  fr.  e  and  vehere,  vectum,  to  carry.] 

Evemerism.  See  Euhemerism. 

Even,  e'vn,  a.  Level,  smooth,  or  equal  in  surface; 
notrough;  uniform  in  motion  or  action;  equable; 
not  easily  disturbed;  parallel;  on  a  level;  equally 
balanced  ;  adjusted  ;  fair  ;  equitable,  —  said  of  ac¬ 
counts,  bargains,  etc.;  not  odd;  capable  of  division 
by  2, — said  of  numbers. — v.  t.  [evened  (e'vnd), 
evening.]  To  make  even  or  level;  to  balance;  to 
balance  accounts. — adv.  In  an  equal  or  precisely 
similar  manner;  equally;  at  the  very  time;  so  much 
as;  as  was  not  to  he  expected.  [AS.  efen,  efn,  emn, 
D.  even,  Ic .  jafn,  G.  then,  equal,  level.] — E'venly, 
adv.  —  E'venness,  n.  —  E'ven-hand'ed,  a.  Fair;  im¬ 
partial. — mind'ed,  a.  Calm;  equable. 

Evening.  See  under  Eve. 

Event,  e-vent',  n.  That  which  falls  out;  any  inci¬ 
dent  ;  consequence  of  anything  ;  occurrence  ;  ad¬ 
venture  ;  issue  ;  result  ;  end.  [L.  eventus,  p.  p.  of 
evenire,  to  happen,  fr.  e  and  venire,  to  come.]  — 


Event'ful,  -ful,  a.  Full  of.  or  distinguished  for, 
etc.  —  Event'iial,  -u-al,  a.  Happening  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  or  result;  consequential;  terminating;  ulti¬ 
mate.  —  Event'ually,  adv.  —  Event'ual'ity,  -Y-tY,  n. 
( Phren.)  Disposition  to  take  cognizance  of  events. 
See  Phrenology.  —  Event'uate,  v.  i.  To  issue,  as 
a  consequence  or  event,  terminate. 

Ever,  ev'er,  adv.  At  any  time;  at  all  times;  always; 
continually;  without  cessation  or  interruption;  to 
the  end.  [Contr.  E’er,  ar.]  [AS.  asfre;  s.  rt.  AS. 
awa,  Goth,  aiw,  ever,  Goth,  aims,  L.  sevum,  Gr. 
aion,  life.] — Ever  and  anon.  Atone  time  and  an* 
other.  —  For  e.  Eternally.  —  For  e.  and  a  dag.  Ev¬ 
erlastingly  ;  forever.  —  Ev'erglade,  n.  Low  land 
covered  with  shallow  w-ater  and  a  growth  of  high 
grass.  — green,  a.  Always  green;  verdant  through¬ 
out  the  year.  —  n.  A  plant  which,  etc. — last'ing, 
a.  Lasting  or  enduring  forever;  immortal;  eternal; 
continuing  indefinitely. — n.  Eternal  duration,  past 
and  future;  eternal;  a  woolen  material  for  shoes, 
etc.  ( Rot.)  A  plant,  whose  flowers  dry  without  los¬ 
ing  their  form  or  color.  A  game  at  cards.  - — last'- 
ingly,  adv.  Perpetually;  continually. — liv'ing,  a. 
Living  without  end;  eternal;  continual;  incessant. 
— more',  adv.  During  eternity ;  always ;  for  an 
indefinite  future  period.  —  Ev'ery,  -Y,  a.  The  sep¬ 
arate  individuals  which  constitute  a  whole,  regard¬ 
ed  one  by  one.  [AS.  sefre  and  selc,  Scot,  ilk,  each.] 

—  Every  now  and  then.  Repeatedly;  often;  fre¬ 
quently.  —  Ev'ery-day,  a.  Used  or  fit  for  every 

day  ;  common  ;  usual  ;  customary. - where,  adv. 

In  eveiy  place;  in  all  places.  [Not  fr.  E.  where,  but 
fr.  ME.  ihwar,  ywhere,  AS.  gehwser,  everywhere, 
fr.  ge-  and  hwser,  where.] 

Evict,  Eviction.  See  under  Evince. 

Evident,  ev'Y-dent,  a.  Clear  to  the  vision;  esp.  clear 
to  the  understanding  ;  plain  ;  obvious  ;  notorious. 
[OF.;  L.  evidens,  p.  pr.  of  evidere,  to  see  clearly,  fr. 
e  and  videre,  to  see.]  —  Ev'idently,  adv.  —  Evi¬ 
dence, -dens,  n.  That  w'hich  makes  manifest;  ground 
of  belief ;  conclusive  testimony  ;  one  who  makes 
evident;  a  witness.  (Law.)  Means  of  proof.  —  v.t. 
[-denced  (-denst), -dencing.]  To  render  evident 
or  clear;  to  prove,  evince.  —  State's  evidence.  An 
accomplice  in  crime,  admitted  as  evidence  for  the 
government.  —  Eviden'tial,  -shal,  a.  Relating  to,  or 
furnishing,  evidence;  clearly  proving. 

Evil,  e'vl,  a.  Having  had  natural  or  moral  qualities; 
producing  sorrow*,  distress,  injury,  or  calamity ; 
mischievous;  wicked;  bad. — n.  That  w*hich  pro¬ 
duces  unhappiness  or  suffering;  moral  badness; 
malady  or  disease,  esp.  in  the  phrase  king's  evil,  the 
scrofula.  —  adv.  In  an  evil  manner;  ill.  [AS.  gfel, 

D.  euvel,  OIIG.  upil,  MIIG.  ubel,  Goth,  ubils;  s.  rt. 

E.  ill,  Gr.  hubris,  insult.]  —  The  evil  one.  The  Devil. 

—  E'vil-eye,  n.  A  supposed  power  of  fascinating, 
bewitching,  or  injuring,  by  the  eyes. — eyed,  -id, 
a.  Possessed  of,  etc.;  also,  looking  with  envy,  jeal¬ 
ousy,  etc.  — mind'ed,  a.  Having  evil  dispositions 
or  intentions ;  disposed  to  mischief  or  sin ;  mali¬ 
cious. — speak'ing,  n.  Slander;  defamation. 

Evince,  e-vins',  v.  t.  [evinced  (-vinst'),  evincing.) 
Lit.,  to  conquer  completely;  to  prove  beyond  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt,  make  evident.  [L.  evincere,  eviction, 
to  overcome,  fr.  e  and  vincere,  to  conquer.]  —  Evin'- 
cible, «.  Capable  of  being  proved;  demonstrable. 

—  Evin'cive,  -siv,  a.  Tending  to,  etc.  —  Evict',  v.  t. 
(Law.)  To  dispossess  by  legal  process.  —  Evic'tion, 
n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Eviscerate,  e-vis'sSr-at,  v.  t.  To  take  out  the  entrails 
of,  disembowel,  gut.  [L.  eviscerare,  -atum,  fr.  e  and 
viscera,  bowels.]  —  Evis'cera'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Evitable,  ev'Y-ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  shunned; 
avoidable.  [L.  evitabilis,  fr.  e  and  vitare,  to  sliun.l 

Evoke,  e-vok',  v.  t.  [evoked  (-vokt'),  evoking.]  To 
call  out,  summon  forth.  [L.  e  and  vocare,  to  call.] 

Evolve,  e-volv',  v.  t.  [evolved  (-volvd'),  evolving.] 
To  unfold  or  unroll,  develop;  to  throw*  out,  emit.  — 
v.  i.  To  become  open,  disclosed,  or  developed.  [L. 
evolvere,  evolution,  to  unroll,  fr.  e  and  volvere,  to 
roll.]  —  Evolute,  ev'o-lut,  n.  ( Geom.)  A  curve  from 
which  another  curve,  called  the 
involute  or  evolvent,  is  described  ‘ 
by  the  end  of  a  thread  gradual¬ 
ly  wound  upon  the  former,  or 
unwound  from  it. —  Evolu'tion, 
n.  Act  of  unfolding  or  unrol¬ 
ling;  in  the  process  of  growth, 
development;  a  series  of  things 
unrolled  or  unfolded.  (Geom.) 

Formation  of  an  involute  by  un- 
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winding  a  thread  from  another  curve  as  an  e volute. 
(Arith.  &  Ain.)  Extraction  of  roots.  (Mil.  &  Naval.) 
A  prescribed  movement  of  a  body  of  troops,  vessel, 
or  fleet.  (Physiol.)  That  theory  of  generation  in 
which  the  germ  is  held  to  preexist  in  the  parent, 
and  its  parts  to  be  developed,  but  not  actually 
formed,  by  the  procreative  acts.  (Iliology.)  History 
of  the  steps  by  which  any  living  being  has  acquired 
its  distinguishing  morphological  and  physiological 
characteristics.  (Metaph.)  Series  of  changes  under 
natural  law,  involving  continuous  progress  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous  in  structure,  and 
from  the  single  and  simple  to  the  diverse  and  mani¬ 
fold  in  quality  or  function.  —  Evolutionary,  -rY,  a. 
Pert,  to  evolution.  —  Evolutionist,  n.  One  skilled 
in  evolutions;  one  who  holds  the  physiological  or 
metaphysical  doctrine  of,  etc. 

Evulsion,  e-vul'shun,  n.  Act  of  pulling  out  or  back. 
[L.  evulsio,  fr.  e  and  vellere,  vulsum ,  to  pluck.] 

Ewe,  u,  n.  A  female  sheep.  [AS.  town,  1).  ooi,  Ic. 
it)\  OIIG.  and  Goth,  awi,  L.  ovis,  Gr.  ois,  Skr.  avi, 
sheep,  Skr.  avis,  devoted,  attached.] 

Ewer,  u'er,  n.  A  pitcher  with  a  wide  spout.  [OF. 
ewer,  aiguire,  L.  aquaria ,  fr.  aqua  (OF.  aigve)', water.] 

Exacerbate,  egz-  or  eks-as'Sr-bat,  v.  t.  To  render 
more  violent  or  bitter;  to  irritate,  exasperate.  [L. 
exacerbare,  -batum,  fr.  ex,  out,  and  acerbus,  harsh, 
bitter.]  —  Exac'erba'tion,  -bescence,  -bes'ens,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  ‘being,  etc.  (Med.)  A  periodical 
increase  of  violence  in  a  disease. 

Exact,  egz-akt',  a.  Precisely  agreeing  with  a  stand¬ 
ard,  a  fact,  or  the  truth  ;  accurate  ;  methodical  ; 
punctual  ;  marked  by  nicety  or  care  ;  proceeding 
from,  or  characterized  by,  exactness;  correct;  pre¬ 
cise  ;  nice  ;  methodical.  —  v.  t.  To  demand  or  re¬ 
quire  authoritatively  or  of  right;  to  extort.  [OF.  ex- 
acter,  to  exuct,  extort,  also  to  weigh,  measure,  fr. 
L.  exigere,  -actum,  to  exact,  lit.  drive  out,  fr.  ex  and 
agere,  to  drive.]  —  Exact'er,  -or,  -Sr,  n.  One  who 
exacts;  an  extortioner.  —  Exac'tion,  n.  Authorita¬ 
tive  demand  ;  a  driving  to  compliance;  extortion; 
thing  exacted;  tribute.  [OF.]— Exact'itude', -tucl/, 
71.  Exactness.  —  Exact 'ly,  adv.  Precisely ;  accurate¬ 
ly;  strictly.  —  Exactness,  n. 

Exaggerate^  egz-aj'er-at,  v.  t.  To  increase  oramplify; 
to  heighten,  esp.  to  represent  as  greater  than  truth 
or  justice  will  warrant.  (Paint.)  To  heighten  in 
coloring  or  design.  [OF.  exaggerer,  L.  exaggerate, 
-atum,  to  heap  up,  amplify,  fr.  ex  and  agger ,  a 
heap,  fr.  ad  and  gerere,  to  carry.]  —  Exaggeration, 
7i.  Representation  beyond  truth; hyperbole.  (Paint.) 
A  representation  of  things  beyond  natural  life,  in 
expression,  vigor,  etc.  [OF.] — Exag'geratory,  -to¬ 
rt,  -tive,  -tiv,  a.  Containing,  or  tending  to,  etc. 

Exalt,  egz-awlt',  v.  t.  To  elevate,  lift  up;  to  elevate 
in  rank,  dignity,  power,  etc.;  magnify,  extol:  to  lift 
up  with  joy  or  success,  elate;  to  elevate  the  tone  of, 
utter.  (Chem.)  To  render  pure  or  refined.  [OF. 
exalter,Ld.  exaltare,  fr.  ex  and  altus,  high.]  —  Exal¬ 
tation,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  (Chem.) 
Refinement  or  subtilization  of  bodies.  [OF.] 

Examine,  egz-am'in,  v.  t.  [-ined  (-ind),  -iking.]  To 
try  and  assay  by  appropriate  tests;  to  inquire  into 
and  determine;  to  investigate  the  fact,  reasons,  or 
claims  of  ;  to  consider  the  arguments  for,  or  the 
merits  of;  to  try,  as  an  offender;  to  test  the  attain¬ 
ments  of,  as  a  scholar;  to  question,  as  a  witness;  to 
prove  by  a  moral  standard,  discuss,  scrutinize,  ex¬ 
plore.  [OF.  examiner,  L.  examinare,  fr.  examen, 
tongue  of  a  balance,  fr.  exigere.  See  Exact.]  —  Ex- 
am'inable,  a.  —  Examination,  n.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc.;  careful  search,  investigation,  or  in¬ 
quiry;  process  for  testing  qualification  ;  research; 
inspection.  [OF.]  —  Examinee',  -ne',  n.  One  sub¬ 
jected  to,  etc.  —  Exam'iner,  n.  One  who,  etc.,  esp. 
one  designated  to  conduct  an  examination. 

Example,  egz-am'pl,  n.  A  portion  taken  to  show  the 
character  of  the  whole;  a  sample;  a  pattern  or  copy; 
a  warning  ;  caution;  precedent;  an  instance  illus¬ 
trating  a  rule  or  precept.  [OF.;  L.  exemplum,  fr. 
eximere,  to  take  out  (as  a  specimen),  fr.  ex  and 
emere,  to  take,  buy;  s.  rt.  exempt,  ensaniple, sample.] 
—  Exem'plar,  n.  A  model,  original,  or  pattern,  to 
be  imitated.  [OF.  exemplaire,  L.  exemplar,  -plarium, 
fr.  exemplum.']  —  Exem'plary,  -rT,  a.  Serving  as, 
etc.  ;  commendable  ;  conspicuous.  —  Exem'plarily, 
-rT-lY,  adv.  —  Exem'plify,  -pltfi,  v.  t.  [-tied  (-lid), 
-fying.]  To  show  by  example,  copy,  make  an  at¬ 
tested  copy  of,  prove  by  an  attested  copy.  [LL.  ex- 
emjtlificare,  L.  facere,  to  make.]  —  ExenFplifica'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  thing  which,  etc.  —  Exem'pli 


gratia, -gra'shY-4,  contr.  e.  g.  Lit.,  for  the  sake  of 
example  ;  for  instance.  [Li] 

Exanimate,  egz-an'Y-mat,  a.  Destitute  of  life;  inan¬ 
imate  ;  dead  ;  destitute  of  animation  ;  spiritless. 
[L.  exanimate,  -matum,  to  deprive  of  life  or  spirit, 
fr.  ex  and  anima,  breath,  spirit.] 

Exanthema,  egs-an-the'ma,  n. ;  pi.  -them'ata,  -td. 
(Med.)  An  efflorescence  or  redness  of  the  skin  ;  an 
eruption  or  breaking  out,— esp.  when  attended  with 
fever.  [L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  ex  and  antliein,  to  bloom, 
blossom,  fr.  anthos,  flower.] 

Exarch,  eks'iirk,  n.  A  chief  or  leader;  a  viceroy;  a  su¬ 
perior  bishop;  an  inspector  of  the  clergy  under  the 
Greek  patriarch.  [Gr.  exarchos,  fr.  ex  and  archein, 
to  begin,  rule.] 

Exasperate,  egz-as'per-at,  v.  t.  To  irritate  in  a  high 
degree,  aggravate,  imbitter,  provoke,  enrage.  [L. 
exasperate  -atum.  fr.  ex  and  asper,  rough,  fierce.]  — 
Exas'pera'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  or  being,  etc.; 
exacerbation,  as  of  a  disease. 

Excavate,  eks'ka-vat,  v.  t.  To  hollow  out,  form  a 
cavity  in,  form  by  hollowing.  [L.  excavate,  -vatum, 
fr.  ex  and  caviis,  hollow.]  —  Excava'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
etc. ;  a  hollow  formed  by  removing  the  interior. 
(Engin.)  An  open  cutting  in  the  earth,  disting,  fr. 
covered  cutting  or  tunnel.  —  Excava'tor,  -ter,  n. 
Exceed,  eks-sed',  v.  t.  To  pass  or  go  beyond  ;  to  sur¬ 
pass,  excel,  transcend.  —  v.  i.  To  go  too  far,  pass 

E roper  bounds;  to  be  more  or  larger.  [OF.  exceder, 
i.  excedere,  -cessum,  fr.  ex  and  cedere,  to  go.]  —  Ex¬ 
ceeding,  -ingly,  a<iv.  In  a  very  great  degree  ;  un¬ 
usually;  surpassingly;  transcenuently. —  Excess',  )!. 
State  of  surpassing  or  exceeding  limits;  superfluity; 
undue  indulgence  of  appetite  ;  intemperance  ;  dis? 
sipation  ;  that  which  exceeds  what  is  usual  or 
proper;  degree  or  amount  by  which  one  thing  or 
number  exceeds  another  ;  remainder.  —  Excessive, 
-iv,  a.  Marked  by,  etc. ;  transgressing  laws  of  mo¬ 
rality,  prudence,  propriety,  etc. ;  extreme  ;  vehe¬ 
ment.— Excessively,  adv. 

Excel,  eks-sel',  v.  t.  [-celled  (-seld'),  -celling.] 
To  exceed,  surpass,  esp.  in  good  qualities  or  deeds. 
—  v.i.  To  have  good  qualities  in  an  unusual  de- 

§ree  ;  to  surpass  others.  [OF.  exceller,  L.  cxcellere. 

ee  Celeiiity.]  —  Ex'cellence,  -lens,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  excellent  ;  eminence  ;  a  valuable 
quality  ;  a  title  of  honor  ;  excellency  ;  superiority  ; 
worth;  greatness.  [OF.]  —  Ex'cellency,  -sY,  n.  Valu¬ 
able  quality;  excellence  ;  a  title  of  honor  given  to 
dignitaries  of  a  court  or  state,  embassadors,  etc.— 
Ex'cellent,  a.  Excelling  or  surpassing  others  in 
virtue,  dignity,  attainments,  etc.  ;  worthy  ,  choice  ; 
select;  transcendent.  [OF.]—  Ex'cellently,  adv. 
Except,  eks-sept',  v.  t.  To  leave  out  of  any  number 
specified,  exclude.  —  v.  i.  To  take  exception  to,  ob¬ 
ject. —prep.  With  exclusion  of;  leaving  out;  ex¬ 
cepting;  but. —  conj.  Unless;  if  not.  [OF.  excepter, 
L.  exceptare,  fr.  excipere,  -ceptum,  fr.  ex  and  capere, 
to  take.]  —  Except'ing,  prep.  With  rejection  or  ex¬ 
ception  of  ;  excluding  :  except.  —  Excep'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.  ;  thing  excepted  ;  a  person,  thing,  or 
case,  specified  as  distinct,  or  not  included.  (Law.) 
An  objection,  oral  or  written,  taken,  as  to  bail  or 
security  ;  or  as  to  the  decision  of  a  judge,  etc.  An 
objection;  dissent;  cause  of  offense.  [OF.] — Ex¬ 
ceptionable,  a.  Liable  to,  etc. ;  objectionable.  — 
Exceptional,  a.  Forming  an  exception;  exceptive; 
better  than  the  average  ;  of  marked  excellence  ; 
eminently  superior.  —  Except'ive,  -iv,  a.  Includ¬ 
ing,  making,  or  being  an  exception  ;  exceptional.  — 
Except'or,  -er,  n.  One  ivho  takes  exceptions. 
Excerpt,  eks'serpt,  v.  t.  To  make  extracts  from,  or 
an  extract  of  ;  to  select,  extract,  cite  or  cite  from.  — 
n.  An  extract  ;  a  passage  selected  from  an  author. 
[L.  exccrpere,  - cerptum ,  fr.  ex  and  carpere,  to  pick, 
gather.]— Excerp'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  thing  selected 
or  gleaned.  —  Excerp'tor,  -ter,  n. 

Excess,  Excessive._  See  under  Exceed. 

Exchange,  eks-chanj',  v.  t.  [-changed  (-chanjd'), 
-changing.]  To  give  or  take  in  return  for  some¬ 
thing  else;  esp.,  in  trade,  to  barter  ;  to  part  with  for 
a  substitute,  interchange,  commute,  bargain,  swap, 
traffic.  —  v.  i.  To  be  changed  or  received  in  ex¬ 
change  for;  to  pass  in  exchange.  —  n.  Act  of  giving 
or  taking  one  thing  in  return  for  another,  or  of 
giving  and  receiving  reciprocally;  thing  given  for 
something  received.  ( Com.)  Process  of  settling  ac¬ 
counts  or  debts  between  parties  at  a  distance,  with¬ 
out  intervention  of  money,  by  exchanging  orders 
or  drafts,  called  bills  of  exchange.  (Law.)  A  mu¬ 
tual  grant  of  equal  interests,  the  one  in  considera- 
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tionof  the  other.  Place  where  merchants  and  bank¬ 
ers  of  a  city  transact  business,  at  certain  hours, 

—  contr.  into  'Change.  [OF.  escliange,  exchange,  es- 
changer,  to  exchange.  See  Change.) — Par  of  ex¬ 
change.  Established  value  of  the  com  or  standard 
of  value  of  one  country  when  expressed  in  the 
standard  of  another.  —  Exchange'' able,  a.  —  Ex¬ 
changeability,  n.  —  Exchan'ger,  n. 

Exchequer,  eks-chek'gr,  n.  In  Eng.,  one  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  courts  of  law,  —  so  called  from  a  checkered 
cloth,  which  covered  the  table.  The  treasury;  pe¬ 
cuniary  possessions  in  general.  —  v.  t.  [e.xciieq- 
uered  (-erd),  -uering.]  To  institute  a  process  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  [OF.  eschequier ,  chess¬ 
board.  See  Check.]  —  Exchequer  hills.  ( Eng .)  Bills 
for  money,  or  promissory  bills,  issued  from  the  ex¬ 
chequer  by  authority  of  Parliament. 

Excise,  eks-slz',  n.  An  inland  duty  of  the  nature  of 
a  direct  tax  on  the  consumer,  —  also  levied  on  li¬ 
censes  to  pursue  certain  trades,  and  deal  in  certain 
commodities.  —  v.  t.  [excised  (-slzd'),  -cising.] 
To  lay  an  excise  upon;  to  impose  upon;  overcharge. 
[Corrup.  of  OD.  akstis,  aksys,  G.  accise,  excise,  OF. 
assis,  assessment,  assise,  an  assize  (at  which  assess¬ 
ments  were  made).]  —  Excis'able,  a.  Liable  or  sub¬ 
ject  to,  etc.  —  Excise'man.  n.  ;  pi.  -men.  An  officer 
charged  with  collecting  excise. 

Excise,  eks-slz',  v.  t.  To  cut  off ;  to  separate  and  re¬ 
move.  [L.  exeider ey  -eisum,  fr.  ex  and  casdere,  to 
cut.]  —  Excis'ion,  -sizli'un,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  extir¬ 
pation  ;  destruction.  (Eccl.)  Excommunication. 
(Surg.)  Removal,  esp.  of  small  parts,  with  a  cutting 
instrument. 

Excite,  eks-slt',  v.  t.  To  call  to  activity,  awaken, 
stimulate,  irritate,  provoke.  {Mecl.)  To  increase 
the  vital  activity  of  the  body,  or  of  any  of  its  parts. 
[OF.  exciter,  L.  excitare,  -tat uni,  to  call  out,  fr.  ex  and 
ciere,  to  summon.  See  Cite.]  —  Excite'ment,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  agitation;  that  which 
excites.  ( Med .)  A  state  of  exalted  vital  activity  in 
the  body  or  any  of  its  parts.  —  Excit'er,  n. —  Excit'- 
ing,  p.  a.  Calling  or  rousing  into  action;  producing 
excitement.  —  Excit'able,  a.  Capable  of  being 
roused  into  action.  —  Excit'abil'ity,  n.  Quality  of 
being,  etc.  {Med.)  Irritability.  —  Excit'ant,  n. 
{Med.)  A  stimulant.  —  Excita'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 
{Med.)  Act  of  producing  excitement ;  the  excite¬ 
ment  produced.  —  Excit'ative,  -tiv,  -atory,  -to-rl,  a. 
Tending  to  excite  ;  containing  excitement. 

Exclaim,  eks-klam',u.  i.  [-claimed  (-klamd'), -claim¬ 
ing.]  To  cry  out  from  earnestness,  passion,  sur¬ 
prise,  etc.;  to  vociferate.  [OF.  exclaiuer,  L.  excla- 
niare,  -matum,  fr.  ex  and  clamarc,  to  cry.  See 
Claim.]  —  Exclaim'er,  n.  —  Exclama'tion,  n.  Act 
of,  etc.;  an  uttered  expression  of  surprise,  joy,  etc. 
(Rhct.)  A  word  expressing  outcry;  an  interjection. 
{Print.)  A  sign  by  which  emphatic  utterance  or  out¬ 
cry  is  marked,  thus  [!].  —  Exclam''' ative,  -tiv, -atory, 
-to-rT,  a.  Containing,  expressing,  or  using,  etc. 

Exclude,  eks-klud',  v.  t.  To  thrust  out  or  eject ;  to 
hinder  from  entrance,  debar  from  participation  or 
enjoyment.  [L.  excludere,  -clusum,  ir.  ex  and  clau- 
dere,  to  shut)  —  Exclusion,  -zhun,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

—  Exclu'sionist,  n.  One  who  would  exclude  an¬ 
other  from  some  privilege.  —  Exclusive,  -siv,  -sory, 
-so-rT,  a.  Able  to  exclude;  not  taking  into  account. 

—  n.  One  of  a  coterie  who  exclude  others  ;  an  ex- 
clusionist. —  Exclusively,  adv.  —  Exclu'siveness,  n. 

Excogitate,  eks-koj'T-tat,  v.  t.  To  think  out,  dis¬ 
cover  by  thinking.  [L.  excogita re,  -tat uni,  fr.  ex  and 
cogitat  e,  to  think.]  — Excogita 'tion,  m.  Act  of  de¬ 
vising  in  the  thoughts;  contrivance;  discovery. 

Excommunicate,  eks-kom-mu'n  I-kat,  v.  t.  To  ex¬ 
pel  from  communion,  esp.  of  the  church ;  to  pro¬ 
nounce  an  ecclesiastical  sentence  against.  [L.  ex- 
coinnmnicare,  -cation,  to  put  out  of  a  community. 
See  Communicate,  Common.] — a.  Excommuni¬ 
cated.  —  n.  One  who  is,  etc.  —  Excommu'nicable, 
a.  Liable  or  deserving  to  be,  etc.  —  Excommu'nica'- 
tion,  n.  (Eccl.)  Act  of,  etc.;  deprivation  of  church 
privileges.  —  Excommu'nica'tor,  -ter,  n. 

Excoriate,  eks-ko'rT-at,  v.  t.  To  strip  or  wear  off  the 
skin  of  ;  to  abrade,  gall.  [L.  excoriare,  -alum,  fr. 
ex  and  corium,  Gr.  chorion,  skin,  hide.]  —  Exco'ria'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Excortication,  eks-kor'tT-ka'slum,  n.  Act  of  strip¬ 
ping  off  bark.  [L.  ex  and  cortex,  corticis,  bark.] 

Excrement.  See  under  Excrete. 

Excrescence,  eks-kres'sens,  n.  Any  thing  growing 
out  unnaturally  from  anything  else  ;  a  troublesome 
superfluity.  [OF. ;  L.  excrescentia,  fr.  ex  and  cres- 


cere,  to  grow.]  -v-  Excres'cent,  a.  Growing  out  in  a 
preternatural  or  morbid  manner. 

Excrete,  eks-kret',  v.  t.  To  discharge  from  the  body 
as  useless;  to  eject.  [L.  excernere,  -cretum,  fr.  ex  and 
cernere,  to  sift,  separate.]  —  Excre'tion,  n.  Act  of 
throwing  off  effete  matter  from  the  animal  system  ; 
matter  excreted  ;  excrement.  [OF.]  —  Ex'cretive, 
-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  of  excreting,  or  promo¬ 
ting  i  xcretion.  —  Ex'cretory,  -to-rT,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of,  etc.  —  n.  {Anat.)  A  duct  or  vessel  that 
receives  and  excretes  matter.—  Ex'creraent,  n.  Mat¬ 
ter  excreted  and  ejected,  esp.  alvine  discharges ; 
dung;  ordure.  [L.  excrementum.}  —  Excrement'al,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  etc.;  ejected  from  the 
body  as  useless.  —  Ezcrementi'tious,  -tish'us,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  containing  excrement. 

Excruciate,  eks-kroo'shT-at,  v.  t.  To  inflict  most  se¬ 
vere  pain  upon;  to  torture,  torment.  [L.  excruciare , 
-atum,  fr.  ex  and  cruciare,  to  slay  on  the  cross,  fr. 
crux,  crucis,  cross.]  —  Excru'cia'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.;  that  which,  etc.;  torture. 

Exculpate,  eks-kul'pat,  v.  t.  To  clear  from  the  im¬ 
putation  of  fault  or  guilt ;  to  exonerate,  absolve, 
justify.  [L.  ex  and  culpare,  -atum,  to  blame,  fr. 
cut  pa,  fault.]  —  Exculpation,  n.  Act  of,  etc. —  Ex¬ 
culpatory,  -to-rl,  a.  Able  to,  etc. ;  excusing;  con¬ 
taining  excuses.  —  Excul'pable,  a.  Capable  or  de¬ 
serving  of,  etc. 

Excursion,  eks-ker'shun,  n.  A  setting  out  from  some 
point;  an  expedition  ;  a  trip  for  pleasure  or  health  ; 
tour;  ramble  ;  jaunt ;  a  wandering  from  a  subject ; 
digression.  [L.  excursio,  fr.  excurrere,  -cwrsuni,  to 
run  out,  fr.  ex  and  currere,  to  run.]  —  Excur'sionist, 
n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Excur'sive,  -siv,  «.  Prone  to 
make  excursions  ;  wandering  ;  enterprising;  explor¬ 
ing.  —  Excur'sively,  adv.  —  Excur'siveness,  n.  Dis¬ 
position  to  wander.—  Excur'sus,  n.  A  dissertation 
or  digression  inserted  in  a  work,  and  containing  a 
full  exposition  of  some  topic.  [L.] 

Excuse,  eks-kuz',  v.  t.  [-cusED(-kuzd'),-cusiNG.]  To 
free  from  accusation,  or  imputation  of  blame  ;  to 
exculpate,  absolve;  to  pardon,  as  a  fault,  regard  with 
indulgence,  overlook  ;  to  free  from  an  impending 
obligation  or  duty  ;  not  to  exact ;  to  ask  pardon  or 
indulgence  for.  [OF.  excuser,  L.  excusare,  fr.  ex 
and  causa,  a  charge.  See  Cause.]  —  Excuse',  -kus', 
n.  Act  of  excusing,  apologizing,  exculpating,  par¬ 
doning,  releasing,  etc.  ;  a  plea  offered  in  extenua¬ 
tion  of  a  fault;  apology;  that  which  extenuates  or 
justifies  a  fault.  —  Excus'er,  -kuz'er,  n.  —  Excus'- 
able,  -kuz'-,  a.  —  Excus'ableness,  n.  —  Excus'ably, 
adv.  Pardonably.  —  Excus'atory,  a.  Making  ex¬ 
cuse;  apologetical. 

Execrate,  eks'e-krat,  v.  t.  To  denounce  evil  against ; 
imprecate  evil  upon  ;  to  abhor,  abominate,  curse. 
[L.  execrari  or  exsecrari,  -cratum,  fr.  ex  and  sacer, 
holy.  See  Sacred.]  —  Execra'tion,  n.  Act  of  curs¬ 
ing;  a  curse  pronounced;  that  which  is  execrated. — 
Ex'ecrable,  «.  Deserving,  etc. ;  detestable  ;  abom¬ 
inable.  —  Ex'ecrably,  adv. 

Execute,  eks'e-kut,  v.  t.  To  follow  through  to  the 
end,  carry  into  complete  effect  ;  to  render  valid,  as 
by  signing  and  sealing  ;  to  give  effect  to,  fulfill, 
achieve,  consummate  ;  to  inflict  capital  punishment 
on,  put  to  death.  {Mus.)  To  perform,  as  a  piece  of 
music.  —  v.  i.  To  perform  an  office  or  duty;  to  play 
on  a  musical  instrument.  [OF.  executor,  L.  exseqm, 
executus  or  exsecutus,  fr.  ex  and  sequi,  to  follow.]  — 
Ex'ecu'ter,  n.  —  Execu'tion,  n.  Act  of  executing  ; 
performance  ;  legal  accomplishment ;  a  putting  to 
death  as  a  legal  penalty;  act  or  mode  of  performing 
works  of  art,  of  performing  on  an  instrument,  en¬ 
graving,  etc.  {Law.)  A  final  process  ;  act  of  sign¬ 
ing  and  sealing  a  legal  instrument.  Effect.  [OF.]  — 
Execu'tioner,  n.  One  who  executes,  esp.  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  death.  —  Executive,  egz-ek'u-tiv,  a.  De¬ 
signed  or  fitted  for,  qualifying  for,  or  pert,  to,  etc.—  n. 
The  officer  (king,  president,  etc.)  who  superintends 
the  execution  of  laws.  —  Exec'utor,  -ter,  n.  One 
who  executes  or  performs;  person  appointed  by  a 
testator  to  execute  his  will,  or  to  see  it  carried  into 
effect,  after  his  decease.  [L.]  —  Exec'utress,  -utrix, 
n.  A  female  executor.  [F.  execute  ice.)  —  Exec'u- 
torship,  n.  Office  of,  etc.  —  Exec'utory,  a.  Per¬ 
forming  official  duties  ;  executive.  (Law.)  De¬ 
signed  to  be  executed  in  future_,or  to  take  effect  on 
a  future  contingency.  —  Exequi,  eks'e-kwl,  n.;  pi. 
-quies, -kwiz.  The  following  of  a  corpse;  funeral 
rite;  ceremony  of  burial.  [OF.  exeques,  L.  exequise, 
exsequise,  funeral  obsequies.]  —  Exequa'tur,  -kwa'- 
ter,  n.  The  official  recognition  by  which  a  consul  is 
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authorized  to  act  by  the  government  to  which  he  is 
accredited.  [L.,  let  him  perform/) 

Exegesis,  eks-e-je'sis,  n.  Exposition;  explanation; 
interpretation  ;  esp.  critical  interjiretaticn  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  [Gr.,  fr.  ex  and  hegeisthai,  to 
guide,  fr.  agein,  to  lead.]  —  Ex'egete,  -jet,  n.  One 
skilled  in  exegesis. —  Exeget'ical,  -jet'ik-al,  a.  Pert, 
to,  etc.;  explanatory.  —  Exeget'ics,  n.  sing.  Science 
of  interpretation  ;  exegesis. 

Exemplar,  Exemplify.  See  under  Example. 

Exempt,  egz-empt',  v.  t.  To  take  out  or  from,  grant 
immunity  from,  release.  —  a.  Taken  out  or  re¬ 
moved  ;  liberated.  —  n.  One  freed  from  duty  ;  one 
not  subject.  [OF.,  fr.  L.  eximere ,  -emptum.  See  Ex¬ 
ample.]—  Exemption,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being, 
etc.;  freedom  from  that  to  which  others  are  subject; 
immunity;  privilege.  [OF.] 

Exequator.'  Exequy.  See  under  Execute. 

Exercise,  eks'Cr-sIz,  n.  Act  of  exercising;  exertion; 
use;  act  of  putting  in  practice;  performance;  per¬ 
formance  of  a  public  office  or  ceremony,  esp.  of 
religious  worship;  exertion  for  the  sake  of  training 
or  improvement ;  hygienic  activity  ;  a  disquisition; 
lesson  ;  task  ;  that  which  gives  practice  ;  a  trial.  — 
v.  t.  [exekcIsed  (-slzd),  -cising.]  To  set  in  action, 
employ,  school  or  train,  busy;  to  exert  for  the  sake 
of  improvement,  improve  by  practice,  discipline;  to 
occupy  the  attention  and  effort  of;  to  task,  tax,  vex; 
to  use,  employ.  — v.  i.  To  take  exercise;  use  action 
or  exertion.  [OF.  exercice,  L.  exercilium,  exercise, 
fr.  exercere,  to  drive  out  or  on,  keep  at  work,  fr. 
ex  and  arcere ,  to  inclose,  keep  off.] —  Ex'erciser,  n. 

—  Ex'ercis'able,  -ible,  a.  —  Exer'cita'tion,  u.  Ex¬ 
ercise;  practice;  use. 

Exergue,  egz-erg',  n.  The  place  on  a  coin  or  medal, 
for  date,  engraver’s  name,  etc.  —  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  ex  and 
ergon ,  work,  i.e.,  out  of  the  work,  or  main  design. J 

Exert,  egz-Crt',  v.  t.  To  put  forth,  as  strength,  force, 
or  ability  ;  to  bring  into  active  operation  ;  to  do  or 
perform.  [L.  exerere  or  exserere,  fr.  ex  and  severe, 
sertuin,  to  join  together.] — To  exert  one's  self.  To 
use  efforts,  strive.— Exer'tion,  w.  Act  of,  etc.;  effort. 

Exfoliate,  eks-fo'lf-at,  v.  i.  ( Sttrg .)  To  separate  and 
come  off  in  scales,  as  pieces  of  carious  bone.  (Min.) 
To  become  converted  into  scales  at  the  surface.  [L. 
exfoliare,  -atum,  to  strip  of  leaves,  fr.  ex  and  folium, 
leaf.]  —  Exfo'lia'tion,  n.  Scaling  off. 

Exhale,  egz-haK,  v.  t.  [-haled  (-bald'),  -haling.] 
To  emit,  as  vapor,  send  out,  as  an  odor  ;  to  cause  to 
be  emitted  in  vapor,  evaporate.  — v.  i.  To  rise  or 
be  given  off,  as  vapor.  [F.  exhaler,  L.  exhalare, 
-atmi),  fr.  ex  and  lialare,  to  breathe.]  —  Exhal'able, 
a.  —  Exhal'ant,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  exhaling. 

—  Exhala'tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of,  etc.;  evapora¬ 
tion  ;  that  exhaled  ;  fume  or  steam  ;  effluvium. 

Exhaust,  egz-awst',  v.  t.  To  draw  out  or  drain  off 
completely  ;  to  empty  by  drawing  out  the  contents; 
to  use,  employ,  or  expend  entirely,  wearout,  weary. 

—  a.  Drained;  exhausted  ;  having  expended  or  lost 
its  energy.  —  n.  Foul  air  let  out  of  a  room  by  a  reg¬ 
ister,  etc.  [L.  exhaurire,  -haustum,  fr.  ex  and  hau- 
rire,  to  draw,  esp.  water.]  —  Exhaust  steam.  (Steam 
eng.)  That  allowed  to  escape  from  the  cylinder 
after  having  produced  motion  of  the  piston.  —  E. 
port,  E.  valve.  Exit  passages  for  exhaust  steam. 

—  Exhaust'er,  n.~  Exhaust'ible,  a.  —  Exhaust/less, 
a.  —  Exhaust 'ive,  -iv,  a.  Serving  or  tending  to,  etc.; 
complete;  thorough.  —  Exhaustion,  -eliun,  n.  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  state  of  being  deprived  of 
strength  or  spirits. 

Exheredation,  egz-herie-da'shun,  n.  (Law.)  A  disin¬ 
heriting,  esp.  the  excluding  a  child  from  inheriting 
any  part  of  the  father’s  estate.  [L.  exheredatio,  fr. 
e.i  heredare,  -datum,  fr.  ex  and  hexes,  heredis,  heir.] 

Exhibit,  egz-ib'it,  v.  t.  To  hold  forth  or  present  to 
view;  to  show,  display  ;  to  present  in  a  public  or 
official  manner.  (Med.)  To  administer  as  a  remedy. 

—  n.  Any  paper  produced  as  a  voucher,  or  in  proof 
of  facts.  (Laiv.)  A  document  proved  in  a  cause,  by 
admission  or  by  witness.  Thing  exhibited,  esp.  a 
collection  of  articles  placed  on  public  exhibition. 

IL.  exhihere,  -hibituni,  fr.  ex  and  habere,  to  have  or 
iold.l  —  Exhib'iter,  n.—  Exhibition,  eks'hi-bish'un, 
n.  Act  of  exhibiting;  manifestation:  display;  thing 
displayed;  public  show.  (Med.)  The  act  of  ad¬ 
ministering  a  remedy.  [OF.]  —  Exhibitioner,  n. 
In  Eng.  universities,  one  who  has  a  pension  or  al¬ 
lowance  for  support.  —  Exhib'itive,  egz-,  a.  Serv¬ 
ing  for  exhibition. 

Exhilarate,  egz-il'a-rat,  v.  t.  To  make  cheerful  or 
merry  ;  to  enliven,  gladden,  cheer.  [L.  exhilarare. 


-atum,  fr.  ex  and  hilaris,  merry.  See  Hilarious.]  — 
Exhil  ara'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  ; 
animation;  cheerfulness;  gayetv.  —  Exhil'arant,  a. 
Exciting  joy,  mirth,  etc.  —  n.  That  which,  etc. 
Exhort,  egz-Qrt',  v.  t.  To  incite  by  words  or  advice,  ad¬ 
vise,  wrarn,  caution. —  v.i.  To  deliver  exhortation. 
[OF.  exhorter,  L.  exhortan,  -tatum,  fr.  ex  and  hortari, 
to  urge.]  —  Exhorta'tion,  eks-,  h.  Act  or  practice  of, 
etc.;  language  intended  to  incite  and  encourage; 
counsel.  —  Exhor'tative,  egz-,  -tory,  a.  Containing, 
or  serving  for,  etc.;  hortatory.—  Exhort'er,  n. 
Exhume,  eks-hum',  v.  t.  [-iiumed  (-humd'),  -iiuming.1 
To  dig  up,  as  from  a  grave,  disinter.  [L.  ex  and 
humus,  the  ground.]  —  Exhuma'tion.  n.  Act  of,  etc. 
Exigence,  eks'I-jens,  -gency,  -jen-sT,  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing  exigent ;  urgent  or  exacting  want ;  distress  ; 
emergency;  necessity.  [OF.  exigence,  fr.  L.  exigere, 
to  exact,  q.  v.]  —  Ex'igent,  n.  (Law.)  A  judicial  writ 
made  use  of  in  the  process  of  outlawry. —  a.  Re¬ 
quiring  immediate  aid  or  action;  pressing. 

Exile,  eks'Il,  n.  Forced  separation  from  one’s  native 
country  ;  proscription  ;  expulsion  ;  one  banished 
from  his  country,  —  v.  t.  [exiled  (-lid),  -iling.] 
To  banish  from  one’s  country,  drive  away,  trans¬ 
port.  [OF.  eocil,  L.  exilium,  exsilium,  banishment, 
exul,  one  banished,  fr.  ex  and  solum,  soil,  q.  v.] 
Exist,  egz-ist',  v.  i.  To  be  ;  to  have  actual  or  real  be¬ 
ing,  material  or  spiritual ;  to  occur  ;  manifest  it¬ 
self  ;  to  live,  have  life.  [L.  ex  and  sistere,  to  set, 
place,  fr.  stare,  to  stand,  q.  v.]  —  Exist'ence,  -ens, 
-ency,  -en-sT,  n.  State  of  existing  or  being;  occur¬ 
rence,  as  of  events  of  any  kind;  that  which  exists; 
a  being;  creature.—  Exist'ent,  a.  Having  being. 
Exit,  eks'it,  n.  Departure  of  a  player  from  the  stage; 
any  departure ;  act  of  quitting  the  stage  of  action 
or  of  life  ;  death  ;  decease  ;  way  of  departure  ;  pas¬ 
sage  out  of  a  place.  [L.,  lit.  he  goes  out,  fr.  ex  and 
ire,  to  go.]  —  Ex'eunt,  -e-unt.  They  go  out.  [L.]  — 
Ex'eunt  onrines,  -nez.  They  all  go  out.  [L.] 
Exode,  eks'od,  n.  ( Gr.  Drama.)  The  catastrophe  of 
a  play.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  A  comic  afterpiece.  [Gr. 
exodion,  fr.  exodos,  a  going  out,  fr.  ex  and  hodos,  a 
way,  march.]  — Ex'odus,  -o-dus,  n.  Departure  from 
a  place;  esp.  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 
under  Moses;  2d  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
relates  this  departure.  [L.;  Gr.  exodos.] 

Ex-official,  eks'of-fish'al,  a.  Proceeding  from  offiee 
or  authority.  .  [L-  ex  officio,  by  virtue  of  office.] 
Exogen,  eks'o-jen,  n.  (Hot.)  A  plant  having  a  stem 
of  consecutive  layers  of  wood  and 
a  distinct  bark,  and  increasing  by 
the  annual  addition  of  a  new  layer 
of  wood  to  the  outside  next  to  the 
bark.  [Gr.  exo,  outside,  and  gene-in, 
genestliai,  to  bring  forth.] —  Exog'- 
enous,  -oj'e-nus,  a.  Growing  by 
successive  additions  to  the  outside 
of  the  wood,  between  that  and  the 
bark. 

Exonerate,  egz-on'er-at,  v.  t.  To  relieve  of  (a  charge, 
obligation,  or  load  of  blame)  ;  to  absolve,  acquit, 
clear,  discharge.  [L.  exonerare,  -alum,  fr.  ex  and 
onus,  oneris,  a  burden.]  —  Exon'era'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Exonerative,  -tiv,  a.  Free¬ 
ing  from  a  burden  or  obligation;  tending  to,  etc. 
Exorbitant,  egz-6r'bT-tant,  a.  Departing  from  an 
orbit  or  usual  track  ;  deviating'  from  the  usual 
course;  excessive;  extravagant;  enormous;  anoma¬ 
lous  ;  irregular.  [OF.  ;  L.  exorbitans,  p.  pr.  of  ex- 
orbitare,  fr.  ex  and  orbita,  track  of  a  wheel,  f r.  orbis, 
circle,  wheel.]  —  Exorbitantly,  adv.  —  Exorbitance, 
-tancy,  -sf,  n.  Enormity;  extravagance. 

Exorcise,  eks'or-siz,  v.  t.  [-cised  (-sizd),  -cising.] 
To  drive  away  (an  evil  spirit)  by  adjuring  by  some 
holy  name;  to  deliver  from  the  influence  of  an  evil 
spirit.  [LateL.  exorcizare,  Gr.  exorkizein,  fr.  ex 
and  orkos,  an  oath.]  —  Ex'orcis'er,  n.  —  Ex'orcism, 
-sizm,  n.  Act  of  exorcising;  a  form  of  prayer  or  in¬ 
cantation  for  this  end. —  Ex'orcist,  n.  One  who 
pretends  to  expel  evil  spirits. 

Exordium,  egz-or'df-um,  ?i. ;  E.  pi.  -diums,  -dY-umz, 
L.  id.  -dia,  -dT-a.  Beginning  of  anything  ;  esp.  in¬ 
troductory  part  of  a  discourse.  [L.,  fr.  exordiri,  to 
begin  a  web,  fr.  ex  and  ordiri,  to  begin.]  —  Exor'- 
dial,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. ;  introductory. 

Exosmose,  eks'os-mos,  Exosmo'sis,  n.  The  outward 
assage  of  gases,  vapors  or  liquids  through  mem- 
ranes  or  porous  media.  [Gr.  exo,  outside,  and 
osmos,  a  thrust,  fr.  othein,  to  push.] 

Exoteric,  -ical,  eks-o-ter'ik-al,  a.  Public  ;  not  secret ; 
capable  of  being  fully  comprehended, —  opp.  to  eso- 
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teric.  [Gr.  exoterikos ,  external,  fr.  exote.ro,  compar. 
of  exo,  outward,  fr.  ex,  out.]  —  Ex'oter'y,  -ter7!,  n. 
That  which  is  obvious  or  common. 

Exotic,  egz-ot'ik,  -ical,  a.  Introduced  from  a  foreign 
country;  not  native.  —  Exot'ic,  n.  Anything  of  for¬ 
eign  origin,  as  a  plant,  word,  custom,  etc.  [L.  exot- 
iciis,  Gr.  cxotikos,  foreign,  fr.  exo.]  —  Exot'ici3m, 
-sizm,  n.  State  of  being  exotic;  anything  foreign. 

Expand,  eks-pand',  v.  t.  To  lay  open;  to  make  larger, 
dilate,  distend;  to  enlarge,  extend,  open.  —  v.i.  To 
become  opened,  spread  apart,  dilated,  or  enlarged. 
[L .expandere,  -pansum,  fr.  ex  and  paw! ere,  to  spread 
out,  open.]  —  Expanse',  -pans',  n.  That  which  is 
expanded;  wide  extent  of  space  or  body;  the  firma¬ 
ment.  —  Expan'sible,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc. — 
Expansibility,  -tT,  n.  Capacity  of,  etc.  —  Expan¬ 
sion, -shun,  n.  Act  of,  or  condition  of  being,  etc.; 
thing  expanded;  expanse;  space;  room.  (  Com.)  In¬ 
crease  of  the  circulation  of  bank  notes.  (Math.)  De¬ 
veloped  result  of  an  indicated  operation.  (Steam 
eng.)  The  operation  of  steam  in  a  cylinder  after  its 
communication  with  the  boiler  has  been  cut  off. — 
Expan'sive,  -siv,  a.  Serving  or  tending,  having  ca¬ 
pacity  or  tendency,  to  expand.—  Expan'siveness,  n. 

Ex  parte,  eks-par'te,  «._On  or  from  one  side  only.  [L.] 

Expatiate,  eks-pa'shl-at,  v.  i.  To  move  at  large,  wan¬ 
der  without  restraint;  to  enlarge  in  discourse,  des¬ 
cant. —  v.t.  To  cause  or  allow  to  roam  abroad;  to 
extend,  diffuse.  [L.  expatiari  or  exspatiari,  -atum, 
fr.  ex  and  spatian,  to  spread  out,  fr.  spatium,  space.] 
— Expa/tia'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  — Expa'tia'tor,  n. 

Expatriate,  eks-pa'trl-at,  v.  t.  To  banish;  to  remove 
(one’s  self)  from  one’s  native  country.  [LL.  expa- 
triare, -atum,  fr.  L.  ex  and patria,  fatherland, pater, 
father.]  —  Expatriation,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.;  esp.  the  act  of  forsaking  one’s  country. 

Expect,  eks  pekt',  v.  t.  To  wait  for,  await;  to  look 
forward  to,  anticipate,  think,  believe.  [L.  expectare, 
or  exspectare,  -tatum,  to  expect,  fr.  ex  and  spectare, 
to  look  at,  fr.  specere,  to  look.]  —  Expect'able,  a.  — 
Expect'ance,  -ancy,  -an-sT,  n.  Act  or  state  of,  etc.; 
thing  expected.  —  Expect'ant,  a.  Having  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  expectation;  waiting;  looking  for;  in  medi¬ 
cine,  waiting  for  the  efforts  of  nature.  —  n.  One 
who  waits  in  expectation.  —  Expecta'tion,  n.  Act 
or  state  of  expecting;  state  of  being  expected;  thing 
expected;  ground  of  expecting;  reason  for  anticipa¬ 
ting  future  benefits;  value  of  any  prospect  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  happening  of  some  uncertain  event. 
(Med.)  The  leaving  of  a  disease  to  the  efforts  of 
nature  to  effect  a  cure.  —  Expect'er,  ti. 

Expectorate,  eks-pek'to-rat,  v.  t.  To  discharge 
(phlegm,  etc.)  by  coughing,  hawking,  and  spitting. 

—  v.  i.  To  discharge  matter  from  the  lungs  or  throat ; 
to  spit.  [L.  expectorare,  -atum,  fr.  ex  and  pectus , 
pectoris,  tne  breast.]  —  Expec'tora'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
etc.;  matter  expectorated.—  Expec'torant,  a.  (Med.) 
Tending  to  promote  discharges  from  the  lungs  or 
throat.  —  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which,  etc.  —  Ex- 
pec 'torative,  -tiv,  a.  Expectorant. 

Expedite,  eks'pe-dlt,  v.  t.  To  relieve  of  impediments, 
quicken;  to  dispatch,  issue  officially.  —  a.  Free  of 
impediment;  expeditious.  [L.  expedire,  -dituin,  to 
free  the  feet,  make  ready,  fr.  cx  and  pes,  pedis,  foot.] 

—  Ex'peditely,  adv.  Iteadily  ;  speedily. — Expe'- 
dient,  -dT-ent,  a.  Hastening  forward  ;  tending  to 
further  a  proposed  object:  proper  under  the  circum¬ 
stances;  advisable;  profitable;  conducive,  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  self-interest,  or  selfish  ends.  —  n.  Suitable 
means  to  accomplish  an  end;  means  employed  in  an 
exigency;  shift;  contrivance;  resource;  substitute. — 
Expe'diently,  adv.  With  expedience;  suitably. — 
Expe'dience,  -ency,  -en-sT,  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being,  etc.;  desirableness;  self-interest;  self-seeking. 

—  Expedi'tion,  -dish'un,  n.  Quality  of  being  expe¬ 
dite;  efficient  promptness;  haste;  quickness;  an  im¬ 
portant  enterprise  or  attempt  at  some  distance;  an 
excursion  lor  a  valuable  end;  body  of  persons  mak¬ 
ing  such  an  excursion.  —  Expedi'tious,  -dish'us,  a. 
Possessed  of,  or  characterized  by,  expedition  ; 
prompt;  ready;  quick;  alert.  —  Expedi'tiously,  adv. 

—  Expedi'tio'usness,  n. 

Expel,  cks-pel',  v.  t.  [-felled  (-peld'),  -felling.]  To 
drive  or  force  out,  eject;  to  drive  from  one’s  coun¬ 
try,  banish.  [L.  ex  and  pellere,  pulsum,  to  drive.]  — 
Expel'lable,  a.  —  Expul'sion,  -shun,  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.  —  Expul'sive,  -siv,  a.  Having 
power,  or  serving;  to,  etc. 

Expend,  eks-pend',  v.  t.  To  apply  or  employ  in  any 
wav;  to  consume  by  use,  dissipate,  waste.  —  v.  i.  To 
be  laid  out,  used,  or  consumed.  [L.  expendere,  -pen- 


sum,  to  pay  out,  fr.  ex  and  pend  ere,  to  weigh.]  —  Ex¬ 
penditure, -chur,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  thing  expended; 
expense.  —  Expense',  -pens',  n.  Act  of  expending; 
disbursement;  outlay;  that  expended;  cost;  charge. 
[L.  expensa.]  —  Expen'sive,  -siv,  a.  Occasioning  ex¬ 
pense;  costly;  lavish;  extravagant.  —  Expensively, 
adv.  —  Expeh'siveness,  n. 

Experience,  eks-pe'rl-ens,  n.  Practical  acquaintance 
with  any  matter  by  personal  observation  or  trial  of 
it;  repeated  trial  of  a  matter;  instruction  so  gained; 
trial;  proof;  experiment.  —  v.  t.  [experienced 
(-enst), -encing.J  To  make  practical  acquaintance 
with;  to  have  befall  one.  [OF.;  L.  experientia,  proof, 
trial,  fr.  ex  and  (obs.)  periri,  peritus,  to  try.]  —  2’o 
experience  ret  upon.  ( Theol .)  To  become  a  convert 
to  Christianity.— Experienced, -rl-cnst,p.  a.  Taught 
by  experience,  practice,  or  repeated  observations.— 
Experien'tialism,  -shal-izm,  n.  (Metaph.)  Doctrine- 
that  all  ideas  and  knowledge  are  derived  from  indi¬ 
vidual  experience,  —  opp.  to  intuitionalism.  —  Ex¬ 
periment,  -per'Y-vnent,  n.  A  trial  deliberately  in¬ 
stituted;  practical  test;  proof.  —  v.  i.  To  operate  on 
a  body  in  order  to  discover  some  unknown  fact,  or 
illustrate  a  known  one;  to  test  by  trial.  [OF. ;  L.  ex- 
perimentum,  an  experiment.] —  Exper'iment'al,  a. 
Pert,  to,  given  to,  or  skilled  in,  iounded,  derived 
from,  or  affording,  experiment;  taught  by,  or  de¬ 
rived  from,  experience.  —  Exper'iment'ally,  adv. — 
Experimenter, -iment'alist,  n.— Expert',  a.  Taught: 
by  use,  practice,  or  experience;  adroit;  skillful. — 
Expert,  eks'pei  t  or  eks-pSrt',  n.  One  who  is,  etc.;, 
esp.  a  scientific  or  professional  witness.—  Expert'ly,, 
adv.  —  Expert'ness,  n. 

Expiate,  eks'pY-at,  v.  t.  To  make  satisfaction  or  rep¬ 
aration  for;  to  atone  for.  [L.  expiare,  -atum,  fr.  ex 
and  piare,  to  propitiate,  fr.  pius,  devout.]  —  Ex'pi- 
able,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Expia'tion,  n.  Act: 
of, etc.;  satisfaction;  means  by  which  atonement  for- 
crimes  is  made.  —  Ex'piator,  -ter,  n.  —  Ex'piatory,, 
-to-rt,  a.  Having  power  to,  etc. 

Expire,  eks-plr',  v.  t.  [-piked  (-pird'),  -firing.]  To 
breathe  out,  emit  from  the  lungs;  to  emit  in  minute- 
particles,  exhale.  —  v.  i.  To  emit  the  breath,  esp.  the- 
last  breath;  to  die;  to  come  to  an  end,  terminate,, 
perish.  [OF.  expirer,  L.  expirare  or  exspirare,  -ra¬ 
tion,  fr.  ex  and  spirare,  to  breathe.  See  Spirit.]  — 
Expira'tion,  n.  Act  of  expiring, — as  a  breathing 
out  of  air  from  the  lungs;  emission  of  volatile  mat¬ 
ter;  exhalation;  last  emission  of  breath;  death;  ter¬ 
mination;  end;  matter  breathed  forth.  —  Expi'ra- 
tory,  -to-rY,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  employed  in,  etc. 

Explain,  eks-plan',  v.  t.  [-plained  (-pland'),  -plain¬ 
ing]  To  make  plain,  manifest,  or  intelligible;  to- 
expound,  interpret,  elucidate,  clear  up.  —  v.  i.  To- 

five  explanation.  [OF.  explaner,  L.  exptanare,  -atum,. 
r.  ex  and  planus,  plain,  q.  v.]  —  Explain'able,  a. — 
Explain'er,  n.—  Explanation,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  that, 
which  makes  clear;  meaning  attributed  to  anything 
by  one  who  expounds  it;  a  mutual  exposition  of 
meaning,  to  adjust  a  misunderstanding;  definition; 
interpretation;  account.— Explan'atory,  -plan'a-to- 
rY,  a.  Serving  to  explain;  containing  explanation. 
Expletive,  eks'ple-tiv,  a.  Filling  up;  superfluous. — 
n.  A  word  or  syllabic  not  necessary  to  the  sense,, 
but  inserted  to  fill  a  vacancy,  or  for  ornament.  [OF- 
exp! ft  if,  fr-  H-  explcre,  -pletum,  fr.  ex  and  plere,  to 
fill  ]  —  Ex'pletory, -to-rY,  a.  Serving  to,  etc. 
Explicate,  eks'plY-kat,  v.  t.  To  unfold  the  meaning 
of,  explain,  interpret. — a.  Evolved;  unfolded.  [L. 
explicare,  -catum,  fr.  ex  and  jAica,  a  fold.]  — Ex'- 
plicable,  a.  —  Explication,  n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  explan¬ 
ation;  interpretation;  sense  given  by  an  expositor.— 
Ex'plica'tive,  -tiv,  -tory,  -to-rY,  a.  Serving  to.  etc. 
—  Ex'plicator,  -ter,  n.  An  explainer.  —  Explic'it, 
-plis'it,  a.  Distinctly  stated;  clear;  not  obscure  or 
ambiguous;  express;  having  no  disguised  meaning 
or  reservation.  [L.  explicitus,  old  p.  p,  of  explicare.\ 
—  Explicitly,  aav.  —  Explic'itness,  n. 

Explode,  eks-plod',  v.  i.  To  burst  with  a  loud  report; 
to  detonate.  — 1>.  t.  To  cause  to  explode,  touch  off; 
to  drive  out  with  violence  and  noise,  as  by  powder; 
to  bring  into  disrepute,  and  reject.  [OF.  exjdoder, 
L.  explodere,  -plosion,  to  drive  off  the  stage  by  clap¬ 
ping.  fr.  ex  and  plaudere,  to  applaud,  q.  v.]  —  Ex- 
plod'er,  n.  —  Explo'sion,  -zhun,  n.  Act  of  explod¬ 
ing  or  detonating.  (Steam  eng.)  The  sudden  and 
violent  shattering  of  a  boiler  by  steam  pressure, — 
disting,  fr.  rupture  ;  a  violent  manifestation  of  feel¬ 
ing,  attended  by  an  outburst  in  language,  etc.  — 
Explo'sive,  -siv,  a.  Causing  explosion. 

Exploit,  eks-ploit',  n.  A  deed  or  act;  esp.  a  heroid: 
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act;  feat.  — t>.  t.  To  turn  to  account;  work  (a  mine, 
etc.).  [OF.  exploit,  revenue,  profit,  exploicf ,  an  ex¬ 
ploit,  act,  F.  exploiter ,  to  work,  manage,  fr.  L.  expli¬ 
cate.  See  Explicate  ]  —  Exploita'tion,  n.  Process 
of  winning  ores  and  minerals  from  their  natural 
position,  and  rendering  them  available. 

Explore,  eks-pl5r',  v.  t.  [-plored  (-plSrd'),  -pi.or- 
ing.]  To  search  through,  look  into  all  parts  of,  ex¬ 
amine  thoroughly  (esp.  an  unknown  country).  [OF. 
explorer ,  I,,  explorare ,  -atom,  fr.  ex  and  plorare ,  to 
make  to  flow.]  —  Explor'er,  -plora'tor,  -ter,  n.  One 
who,  etc.  —  Exploration,  it.  Act  of,  etc. 

Expoliation.  Same  as  Spoliation. 

Exponent,  eks-po'nent,  n.  ( Alg .)  A  number  or  quan¬ 
tity  on  the  right  of  and  above  another  quantity,  de¬ 
noting  how  often  the  latter  is  repeated  as  a  factor  to 
produce  the  power  indicated.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  stands  as  an  index  or  representative.  [L.  ex- 
ponens,  -cut is,  p.  pr.  of  exjionere.  Sec  Expose.]  —  Ex¬ 
ponential,  -shal,  a.  Pert,  to  exponents;  involving 
variable  exponents. 

Export,  eks-port',  n.  t.  To  carry  (wares,  etc.)  from  a 
country  to  other  communities.  (L.  ex  and  portare, 
- tatum ,  to  carry.  See  Port.]  —  Ex'port,  n.  Act  of 
exporting;  thing  exported.  —  Export'able,  a.  —  Ex¬ 
portation,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Export'er,  n. 

Expose,  eks-poz',  v.  t.  [-posed  (-pSzd'j,  -posing.] 
To  place  in  a  position  to  be  seen;  to  lav  forth  to 
view,  as  an  opinion,  etc.;  to  explain;  to  deprive  of 
cover  or  protection,  lay  open  to  attack  or  danger;  to 
deprive  of  concealment,  as  a  thing  that  shuns  pub¬ 
licity;  to  divulge  wrong  practices  of.  [OF.  exposer , 
fr.  ex  and  poser,  L.ponere,  positum,  to  set,  place.]  — 
To  expose  a  child.  To  disown  and  abandon  it.  —  Ex- 
pos£,  -po-za',  n.  A  formal  statement,  recital,  or  ex¬ 
position.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  exposer.]  —  Expos'er,  n.  One 
who  exposes.  —  Exposition,  -zish'un,  n.  Act  of  ex¬ 
posing  or  laying  open;  a  public  exhibition  or  show; 
the  act  of  expounding  the  sense  of  an  author  or  pas¬ 
sage;  interpretation  ;  a  work  containing  explana¬ 
tions,  or  the  sense  put  upon  a  passage  by  an  inter¬ 
preter.  [OF.]  —  Expositive,  -tiv,  -itory,  -to-rl,  a. 
Serving  to  explain;  illustrative;  exegetical. — Expos'- 
itor,  -ter,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  an  interpreter.  [L.] — 
Expos'ure,  -po'zhur,  n.  Act  of  exposing;  state  of 
being,  etc.;  position  in  regard  to  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  influences  of  climate,  etc.— Expound',  -pownd', 
v.t.  To  explain;  clear  of  obscurity;  interpret.  [OF. 
espondre,  fr.  L.  exponere.]  —  Expound'er.  n. 

Ex  post  facto,  eks-p5st-fak'to.  (Law.)  Done  after 
the  act  to  which  it  relates;  from,  or  by,  a  thing  done 
afterward.  [L.l  —  Ex  post  facto  law.  A  law  which 
deals  with  acts  done  before  its  passage. 

Expostulate,  eks-pbst'u-lat,  v.  t.  To  reason  earnestly 
with  a  person  on  some  impropriety  of  conduct;  to 
remonstrate.  [L.  expostulare,  - latum ,  fr.  ex  and 
postulare,  to  ask,  require.]  —  Expost'ula'tor.  -tSr,  n. 

—  Expostulation,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  kindly  protest. 

—  Expost'ulatory,  -to-rY,  a.  Containing,  etc. 

Exposure,  Expound.  See  under  Expose. 

Express,  eks-pres',  v.  t.  [-pressed  (-prest'),  -press¬ 
ing.]  To  press  or  squeeze  out;  to  imitate;  to  repre¬ 
sent  and  exhibit  (an  opinion  or  feeling)  by  a  look, 
gesture,  or  esp.  by  language;  to  make  known  one’s 
opinions  or  feelings,  —  used  reflexively;  to  denote, 
designate;  to  send  dv  express  messenger. —  a.  Closely 
resembling;  directly  stated;  made  unambiguous  ; 
clear;  plain;  explicit;  dispatched  with  special  speed 
or  directness. — n.  A  messenger  sent  on  a  special 
errand;  a  quick  conveyance  for  packages,  commis¬ 
sions,  etc.  [OF.  expres,  L.  expressus ,  p.  p.  of  expri- 
mere,  to  press  out,  fr.  ex  ana  primere,  to  press.]  — 
Express 'age,  -ej,  n.  Charge  for  carrying  a  parcel 
by  express.  —  Express'ible,  a.  Capable  of  Doing, 
etc.  —  Expres'sion,  -presh'un,  n.  Act  of  expressing, 
or  forcing  out  by  pressure;  act  of  representing;  dec¬ 
laration;  utterance;  lively  or  vivid  representation  of 
sentiment,  feeling, etc.;  look  or  appearance, as  indic¬ 
ative  of  thought  or  feeling;  mode  of  speech,  phrase. 
(Alg.)  The  representation  of  any  quantity  by  ap¬ 
propriate  characters  or  signs.  [OF.]  —  Express'ive, 
-iv,  a.  Serving  to,  etc.;  indicative;  full  of  expres¬ 
sion;  significant.  —  Express'ively,  adv.  —  Express'- 
iveness,  n.  —  Express'ly,  adv.  In  an  express,  di¬ 
rect,  or  pointed  manner^ in  direct  terms;  plainly. 

Expropriate,  eks-pro'prY-at,  v.  t.  To  put  out  of  one’s 
possession,  resign  claim  to;  to  deprive  of.  [F.  expro- 
pricr,  fr.  L.  ex  and  pro)>rius,  one’s  own.]  —  Expro7- 
pria'tion,  n.  Act  of  giving  up,  or  depriving  of, 
property.  [F.]  * 

Expugn,  eks-pQn',  v.  t.  To  conquer,  take  by  assault. 


na- 

ex- 


[L.  expttgnare,  fr.  ex  and  pvgna,  fight.]  —  Expug'i 
Die,  -png'-  or  -pOn'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  i 
pugned  or  conquered.  —  Expugner,  -pOn'gr,  «. 

Expulsion,  Expulsive.  See  under  Expel. 

Expunge,  eks-punj',  v.  t.  [-dunged  (-punjd'),  -pun- 
gino.]  To  blot  out,  as  with  a  pen;  to  strike  out,  wipe 
out  or  destroy,  efface,  erase,  cancel.  [L.  expungere, 
fr.  e.rand  pungere,  punctual,  to  prick;  not  fr. sponge.] 

—  Expunc'tion,  -pupk'shun,  n.  Act  of  expunging 
or  erasing. 

Expurgate,  eks'pSr-  or  eks-pPr'g5t,  v.  t.  To  purify 
from  anything  noxious,  offensive,  or  erroneous;  to 
cleanse,  purge.  [L.  expurgare,  -gatum,  fr.  ex  and 
purgare,  to  purge.]  —  Expurga'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

—  Expurgator,  eks'pSr-  or  eks-pSr'ga-tSr,  n.  One 
who,  etc.  —  Expur'gatory,  -to-rY,  a.  Serving  to, 
etc.  —  Eapurgatory  lntlex  [L.  Index  Expurgatorius.] 
A  catalogue  of  books  forbidden  by  the  Rom.  Cath. 
church,  as  teaching  things  contrary  to  its  creed. 

Exquisite,  eks'kwY-zit,  a.  Carefully  selected;  of  sur¬ 
passing  excellence  ;  exceeding,  extreme,  keen,  — 
used  in  a  bad  sense;  of  accurate  discrimination;  not 
easy  to  satisfy;  nice;  delicate;  refined;  perfect.  — n. 
One  over-nice  in  dress  or  ornament;  a  fop,  dandy. 
[L.  exquisitm,  p.  n.  of  exguirere,  fr.  ex  and  queer  ere, 
to  seek.]  — Ex'quisitely,  adv.  —  Ex'quisiteness,  n. 

Exsanguious,  eks-san'gwY-us,  a.  Destitute  of  blood, 
as  an  animal  or  insect.  [L.  ex  and  sanguis,  blood.] 

Exsert',  -serted,  eks-sSrt'ed,  a.  Standing  out;  pro¬ 
jecting  beyond  other  parts. 

[L.  exserere,  -sertum.  See  Ex¬ 
ert.]—  Exsert 'ile,  -il,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being,  etc. 

Exsiccate,  eks'sik-  or  eks-sik'- 1 
kat,  v.  t.  To  exhaust  or  evap. 
orate  moisture  from;  to  dry. 

[L.  exsiccare,  -catum,  fr.  ex 
and  siccus,  dry.]  —  Exsicca'- 
tion,  n.  Act  or  operation  of, 
or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Ex- 
sie'eative,  -tiv,  a.  Tending, 
or  having  power  to,  etc. — 

Exsic'cant,  a.  Drying.  —  n. 

(Med.)  A  drying  medicine. 

Extant,  eks'tant,  a.  Standing 
out  or  above  the  surface;  con¬ 
tinuing  to  exist;  in  being;  now 
subsisting.  [Late  L.  extans,  —  .  . 

for  L.  exstans,  -stands,  p.  pr.  Lxserted  Stamen8. 
of  exstare,  to  stand  forth,  exist,  fr.  ex  and  stare,  to 
stand.] 

Extasy.  See  Ecstasy. 

Extempore,  eks-tem'po-re,  adv.  Without  previous 
study  or  meditation;  without  preparation;  sudden¬ 
ly. —  a.  Without  study;  extemporaneous.  [L.  ex 
tempore,  at  the  moment;  tempore,  abl.  of  tempus, 
time.]  —  Extem'pora'neous,  -ne-us,  -tem'porary,  -rY, 
a.  Proceeding  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment; 
called  forth  by  the  occasion;  unpremeditated;  off¬ 
hand.  —  Exteni'porlze,  v.  i.  [-rized  (-rizd),  -riz- 
ing.1  To  speak  extempore;  esp.,  to  make  an  off¬ 
hand  address.  —  v.  t.  To  do  in  a  hasty,  unpremedi¬ 
tated  manner. — Extem'poriz  er,  n.  —  Extem'pori- 
za'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Extend,  eks-tend',  t>.  t.  To  prolong,  esp.  in  a  single 
direction,  as  a  line;  to  protract;  tu  enlarge,  as  a 
surface  or  volume;  to  expand;  to  widen,  continue, 
as  time,  lengthen;  to  hold  out  or  reach  forth;  to  be¬ 
stow  on;  to  offer.  (Law.)  To  value,  as  lands  taken 
by  a  writ  of  extent  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt.  —  v.  i. 
To  be  continued  in  length  or  breadth;  to  stretch, 
reach.  [OF.  estendre.  L.  extendere,  -tensum,  fr.  ex 
and  tendere ,  to  stretch.  See  Tend.]  — Extend'er,  n. 

—  Extendable,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  (La''>.) 
Liable  to  be  taken  by  a  writ  of  extent  and  valued. 

—  Exten'sible,  -sile,  -sil,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  — 
Exten'sibil'ity,  n.  —  Exten'sion,  -shun,  n.  Act  of, 
or  state  of  being,  etc.  (Physics  If  Metaph.)  That 
property  of  a  body  by  which  it  occupies  a  portion 
of  space.  (Com.)  A  written  engagement  allowing 
a  delator  further  time  to  pay  a  debt.  [OF.]  —  Exten¬ 
sion  table.  A  table  that  can  be  extended  in  length 
by  the  sliding  of  parts  of  the  frame.  —  Exten'sion- 
ist,  n.  One  who  favors  extension.  —  Exten'sive,  -siv, 
a.  Having  wide  extent;  expanded;  wide.  —  Exten'- 
sively,  adv.  —  Exten'siveness,  n.  —  Exten'sor,  n. 
(Anat.)  A  muscle  which  extends  or  straightens  any 
part  of  the  body,  as  an  arm  or  a  finger.  [L.]  —  Ex¬ 
tent',  n.  Space  or  degree  to  which  a  thing  is  ex¬ 
tended;  superficies;  bulk;  size;  length.  (Law.)  In 
Eng.,  a  peculiar  species  of  execution  upon  aebts 
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due  to  the  crown;  in  U.  S.,  a  levy  of  an  execution 
upon  real  estate. 

Extenuate,  eks-ten'u-at,  v.  t.  To  draw  out,  as  the 
line  of  an  army;  to  make  thin  or  slender;  to  lessen; 
to  palliate  as  a  crime;  to  lower  or  degrade,  as  repu¬ 
tation  or  honor.  —  v.  i.  To  become  thinner,  be 
drawn  out.  [L.  extenuare,  - atum ,  fr.  ex  and  tenuis, 
thin.]— Exten'ua'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  palliation 
(of  a  crime);  mitigation  (of  punishment).  — Exten'- 
ua'tor,  -ter,  n. 

Exterior,  eks-tc'rY-5r,  a.  External;  pert,  to  that  which 
is  external;  on  the  outside;  extrinsic;  pert,  to  for¬ 
eign  nations;  foreign.  —  n.  Outward  surface  or  part 
of  a  thing;  external  deportment,  form,  or  ceremony. 
[L.,  compar.  of  ea  ter,  or  extents,  outward,  foreign.] 

—  Exter'nal,  -ter'nal,  a.  Having  relation  to  space; 
outward  ;  exterior;  from,  or  pert,  to,  the  body,  its 
appearance,  functions,  etc.;  accidental;  irrelevant; 
foreign  ;  pert,  to  foreign  nations.  [L.  externus,  a 
form  "of  extents.]  —  Extor'nally,  adv.  —  Externals, 
-nalz,  n.  pi.  Whatever  things  are  external  or  with¬ 
out  ;  outward  parts.  —  External'ity,  n.  Existence 
in  space;  exteriority.—  Exter'nalism,  -izm,  n.  ( Met - 
aph.)  Doctrine  which  deals  only  with  externals, 
or  objects  of  sense-perception;  positivism;  phenom¬ 
enalism. 

Exterminate,  eks-t5r'mY-n5t,  v.  t.  To  drive  from 
within  the  limits  or  borders  of;  to  put  an  end  to  the 
power  of,  eradicate,  extirpate.  ( Math .)  To  cause 
to  disappear,  eliminate.  [E.  exterminate,  -natum, 
fr.  ex  and  terminus, boundary.] |  —  Extermination, 
n.  Act  of,  etc.;  eradication;  excision.  {Math.)  Elim¬ 
ination.  —  Exter'mina'tor,  -ter,  n.  —  Extermina¬ 
tory,  -to-rY,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  etc.;  tending  to  ex¬ 
terminate. 

Extinguish,  eks-tin'gwish,  v.  i.  [-guished  (-gwisht), 
-guishing.]  To  smother,  quench,  destroy;  to  put 
an  end  to;  to  obscure  by  superior  splendor.  [L.  ex- 
tinguere  or  exstinguere,  - tinetum ,  fr.  ex  and  stinguere, 
to  quench.]  —  Extin'guishable,  «.  —  Extin'- 
guisher,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  etc.; 
esp.,  a  utensil  to  extinguish  a  candle  or  lamp. 

—  Extinguishment,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  suppres¬ 
sion;  nullification.  (Law.)  The  putting  an 
end  to  a  right  or  estate  by  consolidation  or 
union.  —  Extinct',  -tirjkt',  a.  Extinguished; 
put  out;  quenched;  ended;  closed.  — Ex¬ 
tinction,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

[OF.]  miUliAr 

Extirpate,  eks'tOr-  or  eks-tSr'pat,  v.  t.  To  b 
pull  up  by  the  roots,  destroy  totally,  eradicate,  ex¬ 
pel.  [L.  extirpare  or  exstirpare,  -patuni,  fr.  ex  and 
stirps,  stem,  root.]  —  Extirp'able,  a.  —  Extirpation, 
n.  Eradication;  total  destruction. — Extirpator.  n. 

Extol,  eks-tol',  v.  t.  [-tolled  (-told'), -tolling.]  To 
elevate  by  praise,  eulogize,  magnify,  commend, 
laud,  glorify.  [L.  extollere,  fr.  ex  and  tollere,  to  lift, 
raise.]  —  Extol'ler,  n. 

Extort,  eks-tSrt',  v.  t.  To  wrest  or  wring  from,  gain 
by  force,  exact.  —  v.  i.  To  practice  extortion.  [L. 
extorquere,  - tortum ,  fr.  ex  and  torgucre,  to  turn 
about,  twist.]  — Extort'er,  n.  —  Extor'sive,  -siv,  a. 
Serving  to,  etc.  —  Extor'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  illegal 
exaction;  thing_extorted;  oppression;  rapacity. — 
Extor'tionate,  -at,  -ary,  -er-Y,  a.  Practicing,  pert, 
to,  characterized  by,  or  implying,  etc.  —  Extoi'- 
tioner,  n. 

Extra,  eks'tra,  a.  Over  and  above;  uncommon;  ex¬ 
traordinary.  —  7i.  Something  in  addition  to  what  is 
due  or  expected  ;  a  special  edition  of  a  newspaper  ; 
a  special  train.  [L.,  beyond,  for  extern  (parte),  on 
the  outside  ;  extern  is  abl.  fern,  of  exter.  See  Ex- 
teriok.]  —  Extra'dos,  n.  (Arch.)  The  exterior 
curve  of  an  arch.  [F.,  fr.  L.  extra  and  F.  dos,  L. 
dorsum,  back.]  —  Extrado'tal,  a.  Not  belonging  to 
dower.  [L.  dotalis .]  —  Extraju'di'cial,  -dismal,  a. 
Out  of  the  proper  court,  or  ordinary  course  of  legal 
procedure;  not  legally  required.  —  Extramun'dane, 
a.  Beyond  the  limit  of  the  material  world,  or  rela¬ 
ting  to  that  which  is  so.  —  Extramu'ral,  a.  With¬ 
out  or  beyond  the  walls,  as  of  a  fortified  city.  [L. 
mums,  wall.]  —  Extraor'dinary,  -tr6r'dY-na-rY,  a. 
Beyond  or  out  of  the  common  order  or  method  ;  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  common  degree  or  measure  ;  remark¬ 
able;  uncommon;  rare;  employed  for  an  unusual 
or  special  object.  — n.  That  which  is,  etc.  —  Ex- 
traor'dinarily,  adv.  —  Extraprofes'sional,  -fesh'- 
un-al,  a.  Foreign  to  a  profession.  —  Extra-u'terine, 
-tSr-in,  a.  Out  of  the  womb, —  said  of  pregnancy. 

tL.  uterus,  womb.] -- Extrav'agant,  a.  Wandering 
leyond  bounds;  wild;  excessive;  unrestrained;  pro¬ 


fuse  in  expenses;  prodigal.  [OF.;  LL.  extravagans, 
fr.  L.  vagare,  to  wander.]  —  Extrav'agantly,  adv.— 
Extrav'agance,  -agancy,  -gan-sY,  n.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc.;  wildness;  excess;  prodigality;  waste; 
violence. —  Extrav'agan'za,  -za,  n.  A  musical  com¬ 
position,  characterized  by  wild  irregularity  ;  an  ex¬ 
travagant  flight  _of  sentiment  or  language.  [It.]  — 
Extrav'asate,  -sat,  v.  t.  To  let  out  of  the  proper 
vessels,  as  blood.  [L.  van,  vessel.]  —  Extrav'asa'- 
tion.Ti.  Act  of,  etc.;  effusion.—  Extra'neous,  -ne-us, 
a.  Not  belonging  to,  or  dependent  on  ;  not  essen¬ 
tial;  foreign.  [L.  extrancus,  a  form  of  extra.]  —  Ex- 
tra'neously,  adv. 

Extract,  eks-trakt'.  v.  t.  To  draw  out;  to  remove 
forcibly  from  a  fixed  position;  to  withdraw  by  dis¬ 
tillation,  or  other  chemical  process;  to  take  by  selec¬ 
tion.  [E.  ex  and  trahere ,  -traction,  to  draw.] —  To 
extract  the  root.  (Math.)  To  ascertain  the  root  of 
a  number  or  quantity.  —  Ex'tract,  n.  That  which 
is  extracted  or  drawn  out:  a  passage  from  a  book; 
citation  ;  quotation  ;  anything  drawn  from  a  sub¬ 
stance  by  heat,  solution,  distillation,  or  chemical 
process.  —  Extract 'able,  -ible,  a.  —  Extrac'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.;  the  stock  from  which  one  has  descend¬ 
ed  ,  lineage;  birth;  descent;  thing  extracted;  ex¬ 
tract;  essence.  [OF.]  —  Extract'ive,  -iv,  a.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being,  tending  or  serving  to,  etc.;  capable  of 
furnishing  extracts  or  products;  productive.  —  Ex¬ 
tractor,  :Sr,  n. 

Extradite,  eks'tra-dlt,  v.  t.  To  deliver,  under  a  treaty 
of  extradition.  [L.  ex  and  tradere,  -itum,  to  deliver.] 

—  Extradi'tion,  -dish'un.n.  Delivery,  by  one. state 
to  another,  of  fugitives  from  justice,  in  pursuance 
of  a  treaty. 

Extreme,  eks-trSm',  a.  At  the  utmost  point,  edge,  or 
border;  outermost;  furthest;  last;  final;  conclusive; 
the  worst  or  best;  most  urgent;  greatest;  highest. 
(Mus.)  Extended  or  contracted  as  much  as  possible. 

—  7i.  The  utmost  point  or  verge;  extremity;  utmost 
limit  or  degree  that  is  supposable  or  tolerame;  great 
necessity.  [OF.;  E.  extremus,  superl.  of  exterus,  out¬ 
ward.  See  Exterior.] — Extreme  unction.  (Rom. 
Cath.  Church).  The  anointing  of  a  dying  person 
with  oil.  —  In  the  extreme.  As  much  as  possible.— 
In  extremis.  At  the  point  of  death.  [L.]  —  Ex- 
treme'ly,  adv.  —  Extrem'ist,  n.  A  supporter  of  ex¬ 
treme  doctrines  or  practice;  one  who  holds  extreme 
opinions. —Extrem'ity, -tr6m'Y-tY,  ?i.  That  at  the 
extreme;  the  utmost  limit;  verge;  border;  end;  ut¬ 
most  point;  highest  degree  of  inconvenience,  pain, 
or  suffering;  greatest  need  or  peril. 

Extricate,  eks'trY-kat,  v.  t.  To  free  from  difficulties 
or  perplexities;  to  cause  to  be  emitted  or  evolved;  to 
disentangle,  disengage,  set  free.  [E.  extricare,  -ca- 
tum,  fr.  ex  and  tricee.  hindrances,  trifles.]  —  Ex'tric- 
able,  a.  —  Extrica'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Extrinsic,  eks-trin'sik,  -sical,  a.  Not  contained  in 
or  belonging  to  a  body;  external;  outward;  unes¬ 
sential.  [OF.  extrinseque,  L.  extrinsecus,  fr.  extrin 
for  extrim,  fr.  exter,  outward  (see  Exterior),  and 
secus,  by,  beside.]  — Extrin'sically,  adv. 

Extrude,  eks-trood',  v.  t.  To  thrust  out,  urge,  force, 
or  press  out,  expel;  to  drive  away.  [E.  ex  and  tm- 
dere,  trusum,  to  thrust.]  —  Extru'sion,  -zhun,  n. 
Act  of,  etc. 

Exuberant,  egz-u'ber-ant,  a.  Characterized  by  abun¬ 
dance;  overflowing;  superfluous.  [OF.;  L.  exuber- 

ans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  exuberare,  fr.  ex  and  uberare,  to 
be  fruitful,  fr.  uber,  an  udder.]  —  Exu'berance,  -an- 
cy,  -sY,  7i.  State  of  being,  etc.  —  Exu'berantly,  adv. 

Exude,  egz-ud',  v.  t.  To  discharge  through  pores  or 
incisions,  as  moisture,  etc.  —  v.  i.  To  flow  from  a 
body  through  the  pores,  or  by  natural  discharge. 
[L.  exudare  or  exsudare,  -datum,  fr.  ex  and  sudare, 
to  sweat,  q.  v.]  — Exuda'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  sub¬ 
stance  exuded. 

Exult,  egz-ult',  v.  i.  To  leap  for  joy,  rejoice  in  tri¬ 
umph.  [L.  exultare  or  exsultare,  fr.  exsilere,  -sultum, 
fr.  ex  and  salere,  to  leap.  See  Salient.]  —  Exult'- 

ant,  a.  Inclined  to,  etc.  —  Exulta'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
etc.;  triumph.  —  Exult'ingly,  adv. 

Exuviae,  egz-u'vY-e,  n.  pi.  Cast  skins,  shells,  or  cov¬ 
erings  of  animals.  (Geol.)  Fossil  animal  remains 
left  in  the  strata  of  the  earth.  [E.,  fr.  exuere,  to  draw 
out  or  off,  pull  off.]  —  Exu'vial,  a.  Pert  to,  etc.  — 
Exu'viate,  -at,  v.  t.  To  cast  the  skin,  shell,  etc. 

Eyas,  i'as,  n.  A  young  hawk  just  taken  from  the 
nest.  [F.  niais,  fresh  fr.  the  nest,  fr.  L.  nidus,  nest.] 

Ey,  i,  Eyot,  i'ot  or  at,  Ait,  at,  n.  A  little  island.  [Ic. 
eg,  AS.  ig . ] 

Eye,  i,  n.  The  organ  of  sight;  power  of  seeing;  view; 
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opinion;  estimate;  space  commanded  by  the  organ 
of  sight;  face:  front; 
presence  ;  observa¬ 
tion;  watch;  notice; 
look;  aspect;  a  tiling 
resembling  the  or¬ 
gan  of  sight,  in  form, 
position,  or  appear¬ 
ance, — as,  the  hole  in 
a  needle;  a  catch  for 
a  hook  ;  s  p  o  t  on  a 
feather,  as  of  a  pea¬ 
cock;  bnd  or  sprout 
of  a  plant  or  root; 
center  of  a,  target. 


Eye. 


(Nattt  1  Formed  on  i  t  °P'  °Ptic  ncrvc  S  *c.  sclerotic  or  ex- 
..  *'  1  .  1  1  ternal  coat  of  the  eye  ;  r.h,  choroid 

coat ;  r,  retina  ;  z,  zonule  of  Zinnj 
f>,  position  of  the  Petitian  canal  ; 
sell,  position  of  canal  of  Sehlemm  ; 
i.  iris,  the  opening  in  the  center  of 
which  forms  the  pupil ;  e,  cornea  ; 
m,  Meibomian  glands;  l,  crystal¬ 
line  lens. 


of  a  rope  or  stay.  — 

V.  t.  [EYED  (Id),  HY¬ 
ING.]  To  fix  the  eye 
on,  observe,  esp.  “to 
watch  narrowly,  or 
with  lixed  attention. 

[AS.  cage,  I).  007,  lc. 
ciw/a,  G.  augc ,  F.  ceil,  L.  oculus,  dim.  of  old  or  us, 
OGr.  okos,  okkos,  Skr.  aksha.] —  To  have  an  eye  to. 
To  pay  particular  attention  to  .—  To  keep  an  <■.  on. 
To  watch.  —  To  see  with  half  an  e.  To  see  easily.  — 
To  set  the.  eyes  on.  To  have  a  sight  of.  —  Eye 'less.  n. 
Wanting  eyes;  blind.—  Eye'ball,  n.  The  ball, 

f  lobe,  or  apple  of  the  eye.  —  Eyo'bright,  n.  A  plant 
ormerly  used  for  diseases  of  the  eye.  —  Eye'Lrow, 


n.  The  brow  or  hairy  arch  above  the  eye.  —  Eye'- 
glass.  n.  A  glass  to  assist  the  sight;  the  e'ye-piece  of 
a  telescope,  etc.  —  Eye'lash,  n.  The  line  of  hairs 
that  edges  the  eyelid;  a  single  one  of  the  hairs  on 
the  edge  of  the  eyelid.  —  Eye'let,  n.  A  small  hole 
for  a  lace  or  cord,  as  in  garments,  sails,  etc.;  a  metal 
ring  or  grommet  to  fit,  etc.  [F.  oeille.t,  dim.  of  upil. ] 
—  Eye'leteer',  -er',  n.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument 
for  making  eyelet-holes  ;  a  stiletto.  —  Eye'lid.  n. 
The  cover  of  the  eye.  —  Eye'sight,  n.  Vision;  view; 
observation;  relative  power  or  capacity  of  seeing.  — 
Eye'-piece,  n.  (Opt.)  The  lens,  or  combination  of 
lenses,  at  the  eye-end  of  an  optical  instrument.  — 
-servant,  n.  A  servant  who  attends  to  duty  only 
when  watched.  — service,  n.  Service  performed 
only  underthe  eye  of  an  employer.— -sore,  n.  Some¬ 
thing  offensive  “to  the  sight,  —  -stone,  n.  A  small, 
calcareous  stone,  used  for  taking  substances  from 
between  the  lid  and  ball  of  the  eye. — tooth,  n. ;  pi. 
-teeth.  A  tooth  whose  root  is  long,  and  points  up 
toward  the  eye  ;  the  pointed  canine  or  cuspidate 
tooth  in  the  upper  jaw  next  to  the  grinders.  See 

Tooth. - wa'ter,  n.  A  medicated  lotion  for  the 

eyes. — wit'ness.  One  who  sees  a  thing  done. — 
Eyne,  in,  n.  Obs.  plural  of  eye. 

Eyre,  ar,  n.  A  journey  or  circuit;  a  court  of  itinerant 
justices.  [OF.  e/re,  erre,  oire,  L.  iter,  fr.  ire,  item, 
to  go.]  —  Justice  in  eyre.  (O.  Eng.  Law.)  A11  itiner¬ 
ant  judge,  who  held  courts  in  different  counties. 

Eyrie,  -ry,  a'rY,  n.  Place  where  birds  of  prey  build 
nests  und  hatch  tlieir  young.  [Sec  Aeuie.] 


F,  ef,  the  6th  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is  formed 
by  the  passage  of  breath  between  the  lower  lip  and 
upper  incisive  teeth.  Its  figure  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Eolic  digamma  [ f],  to  which  it  is  related  in 
power.  See  Digamma. — (Mus.)  F  is  the  4th  tone 
of  the  gamut,  or  model  scale.  F  sharp  (F#)  is  a 
tone  intermediate  between  F  and  G. 

Fa,  fa.  (Mus.)  A  syllable  applied  to  the  4th  tone  of  the 
gamut  or  model  scale  for  purposes  of  solmization. 

Fabian,  fa'bT-an,  a.  Delaying;  dilatory;  avoiding 
battle,  but  harassing  the  enemy.  [Fr.  Quintus  Fa- 
hius  Maximus  Verrucosus,  a  Roman  general.] 

Fable,  fa'bl,  n.  A  fictitious  story  intended  to  enforce 
some  useful  truth  ;  an  apologue  ;  plot  of  an  epic  or 
dramatic  poem;  fiction  ;  falsehood. — v.  i.  [fabled 
(-bid),  fabling.]  To  feign  ;  to  write  or  speak  fic¬ 
tion. —  v.  t.  To  feign,  invent,  tell  of  falsely.  [F.  ; 
L.  fahula,  a  narrative,  ir.fari,  Gr.  phemi,  Skr.  hhash, 
to  speak  ;  s.  rt.  ban.]  —  Fa'bler,  n.  A  writer  of  fa¬ 
bles  or  fictions.  —  Fabulize,  fab'u-liz,  v.  t.  J-uzed 
(-lizd),  -lizing.]  To  invent  or  relate  fables.  —  Fab'- 
ulist,  n.  One  who,  etc.—  Fab'ulous,  -lus,  a.  Feigned; 
related  to  fable  ;  not  real;  fictitious;  extravagant; 
passing  belief;  enormous.  —  Fabulous  age.  Period 
in  a  nation’s  historv  described  in  legendary  or  myth¬ 
ological  fables.  —  Fab'ulously,  ailv. 

Fabric,  fab'rik,  n.  Structure  of  anything;  workman¬ 
ship  ;  texture  ;  make  ;  thing  fabricated,  as,  frame¬ 
work,  edifice,  building,  manufactured  cloth  ;  net  or 
purpose  of  building;  construction.  [  F .  fnbriqve,  fr. 
D .fabrica,  workshop,  art,  fabric,  fr.  faher,  fahris,  a 
workman,  fr.  rt.yf./«ce/-e,  to  make  ;  s.  rt.  forge.]  — 
Fab'ricate,  -ri-kat,  v.  t.  To  frame, construct,  build; 
to  form  by  art  and  labor  ;  to  forge,  devise  falsely. 
[L .  fahricari,  - cat  us .] — Fabrication,  n.  Act  of, 
etc.;  thing  fabricated;  a  fiction;  figment;  falsehood. 
[F.]  —  Fabricator,  -ter,  n. 

Faqade,  fa-sad',  n.  Face,  front,  front  view  or  eleva¬ 
tion,  of  an  edifice.  [F.,  fr  .face,  q.  v.] 

Face,  fas,  n.  The  exterior  form  of  anything ;  esp., 
the  front  part  or  surface  ;  one  of  the  bounding 
planes  of  a  solid.  (Mach.)  The  principal  dressed 
surface  of  a  plate,  disk,  or  pulley,  or  flat  surface  ot  a 
part.  Outside  appearance;  surface  show;  look; 
that  part  of  the  head  of  an  animal,  esp.  of  man, 
containing  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  etc.  ;  visage  ; 
countenance;  cast  of  features;  look;  air;  boldness; 
shamelessness  :  effrontery  ;  presence  ;  sight  ;  front ; 
mode  of  regard,  —  v.  t.  [faced  (fast),  facing.] 
To  moet  in  front,  oppose  with  firmness,  stand  op¬ 


posite  to,  front  upon,  turn  the  front  toward,  con, 
front;  to  cover  in  front.  (Mach.)  To  make  flat  or 
smooth  the  surface  of.  To  adulterate  (tea,  etc.). — 
v.  i.  To  turn  the  face.  [F.  ;  L.  facies,  face  ;  s.  rt. 
Gr.  phainein,  to  appear,  E.  surface.]  —  To  make,  a 
face.  To  distort  the  countenance. —  F.  of  a  bastion. 
(Mil.)  The  part  between  the  salient  and  the  shoul¬ 
der  angle.  —  F.  of  a  gun.  (Mil.)  The  surface  of 
metal  at  the  muzzle.  —  F.  card.  A  playing  card 
(king,  queen,  or  knave)  having  a  human  face.  —  F. 
value.  Apparent  value.—  Fa'cer,  n.  One  who  faces; 
a  bold-faced  person.— Fa'cing.w.  A  covering  in  front, 
for  ornament,  etc.— Fa'cial,  -slial,  a.  Pert,  to  the  face. 

—  Facial  angle.  (An at.) 

The  angle  formed  by  2 
straight  lines,  one 
drawn  from  the  middle 
of  the  external  entrance 
of  the  ear  to  the  base  of 
the  nose,  and  the  other 
from  the  prominent 
center  of  the  forehead 
to  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  upper  jaw¬ 
bone.  —  Fa'ciaily,  adv. 

—  Facet,  fas'et,  Facette, 
fa-set',  «.  A  little  face; 
a  small  surface.  [F. 
facette,  dim.  of. /ace.] 

Facetiae,  fa-se'shY-e,  n.  pi. 

Witty  or  humorous 
writings  or  sayings;  wit¬ 
ticisms.  [L.,  pi.  of  fa¬ 
ce  tin,  wit,  fr.  facetus, 
elegant,  courteous;  s.  rt. 
facies,  face.]  —  Face'- 
tious,  -shus,  a.  Given  to 
wit  and  good  humor  ; 
merry;  sportive:  jocular; 
characterized  by  pleas-  _  .  ,  .  , 

a  11 1  ry  .  —  Face'tiously,  Facial  Angles. 
adv.  —  Faco'tiousness,  n.  1,  European  ;  2,  African; 

Facile,  fas'il,  a.  Easy  to  3>  “°nkey. 

be  done,  surmounted,  or  removed  ;  easy  of  access; 
courteous;  affable;  easily  persuaded  to  good  or  bad; 
pliant;  flexible.  [F.  ;  L.  facilis,  lit.  do-able,  fr.  fa- 
cere,  to  do.]  —  Facilitate,  v.  t.  To  make  easy  or 
less  difficult,  [V.faciliter.]  —  FaciFita'tion,  n.  Act 
of,  etc.— Facil'ity,  -tl,  n.  Quality  of  being  easily  per¬ 
formed  ;  ease  ;  readiness  proceeding  from  skill  or 
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use;  dexterity  ;  easiness  to  be  persuaded  ;  pliancy  ; 
ductility  ;  easiness  of  access  ;  complaisance  ;  what 
promotes  the  ease  of  any  action  or  course  of  con¬ 
duct  ;  assistance.  [F.  facility,  L.  facilitas.] 

Facing.  See  under  Face. 

Fact,  takf,  n.  A  doing,  making,  or  preparing  ;  thing 
done  ;  event  ;  reality  ;  truth  ;  statement  of  a  thing 
done  or  existing;  a  thing  supposed  or  asserted  to 
be  done  ;  act ;  deed  ;  incident.  [L.  factum ,  thing 
done,  neut.  p.  p.  of  facer  e,  to  do;  s.  rt.  fashion,  fea¬ 
ture,  facile,  affair,  affect,  artifice,  office,  perfect ,  etc.] 

—  Fac'tion,  -shun,  n.  A  party  acting  from  selfish 
motives  against  a  government  or  established  order  of 
things  ;  combination  ;  clique  ;  junto.  [F.  ;  L.  fac- 
tio.\  —  Fac'tionist,  n.  One  who  promotes  faction. 

—  Fac'tious,  -slius,  a.  Given  to  faction;  prone  to 
clamor  against  public  measures  or  men  ;  pert,  to, 
proceeding  from,  or  indicating,  faction.  —  Face¬ 
tiously,  adv.  —  Fac'tiousness,  n.  —  Factitious, 
-tish'us,  a.  Made  by  art,  —  disting,  fr.  what  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  nature  ;  artificial  ;  unnatural.  [L,  facti- 
f ims.]  —  Fac'tor,  -t6r,  n.  (Com.)  An  agent,  esp., 
who  buys  and  sells  goods,  and  transacts  business, 
for  others  on  commission.  (Math.)  One  of  the 
quantities  which,  when  multiplied  together,  form  a 
product.  A  condition  helping  to  produce  some  re¬ 
sult.  —  Fac'torage,  -ej,  n.  Allowance  given  to  a  fac¬ 
tor,  as  compensation  for  services.  — Fac'torize,  v.  t. 
[-ized  (-izd),  -izixo.j  (Law.)  To  attach  (a  debtor’s 
goods)  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party  ;  to  warn  (a 

farnishee)  not  to  pay  to  a  debtor ;  to  garnish.  — 
ac'tory,  -rT,  n.  A  place  where  factors  transact 
business  for  employers;  body  of  factors  in  any  place; 
building  used  for  manufacturing  goods  ;  a  manufac¬ 
tory.  —  Fac-sim'ile,  -Y-le,  n.  ;  pi.  -iles,  -lez.  An 
exact  copy  or  reproduction.  [Abbr.  of  L  factum 
simile,  made  like.  See  Simile.]  —  Facto'tum,  «. ;  pi. 
-tums,  -tumz.  One  employed  to  do  all  kinds  of 
work,  \lj.  facere  totum,  to  do  all.] 

Faculty,  tak'ul-tT,  n.  Ability  to  act  or  perform;  esp., 
original  capacity  for  mental  activity  ;  intellectual 
endowment;  power;  privilege  or  permission;  li¬ 
cense  ;  a  body  of  men  to  whom  any  specific  priv¬ 
ilege  is  granted  ;  in  Europe,  the  graduates  in  any  of 
the  4  departments  of  a  university  or  college  (Philos¬ 
ophy,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology);  the  members 
of  a  profession  or  calling ;  the  corps  of  professors 
and  tutors  in  an  American  college.  [F.  faculty,  L. 
facultas,  contr.  of  facilitas.  See  Facility,  under 
Facile.] 

Fad,  fad,  n.  A  hobby;  crotchet;  trifling  pursuit. 

Fade,  lad,  v.  i.  To  perish  gradually,  wither  ;  to  lose 
freshness,  color,  or  brightness  ;  to  sink  away,  grow 
dim,  vanish.  —  v.  t.  To  cause  to  wither,  wear  away. 
[F.,  tasteless,  weak,  faint,  L .  fatuus,  foolish,  insipid, 
Proven.  jatz,fada,  foolish.] —  Fade ''less,  a.  Not  li¬ 
able  to  fade  ;  unfading. 

Fadge,  faj,  v.  i.  [fadged  (fajd),  fadging.]  To  come 
close,  as  the  parts  of  things  united  ;  to  fit.  (AS. 
f region,  to  fit,  adorn,  feeger,  fair,  q.  v.] 

Faeces,  Faecal,  etc.  See  Feces. 

Faery,  -ie,  fa'^r-t,  a.  or  n.  Same  as  Fairy. 

Fag,  fag,  n.  A  laborious  drudge ;  esp.,  a  school-boy 
who  does  menial  services  for  one  of  a  higher  class 
in  English  schools.  —  v.i.  [fagged  (fagd), -ging.] 
To  act  as  a  fag,  drudge ;  to  become  weary,  tire.  — 
v.  t.  To  treat  as  a  fag,  compel  to  drudge;  to  cause  to 
labor  diligently,  tire  by  labor.  [Prob.  corrupt. of 
flag,  to  droop.]  —  Fag'-end,  n.  An  end  of  poorer 
quality,  or  in  a  spoiled  condition  ;  refuse  part  of 
anything. 

Fagot,  fag'ut,  n.  A  bundle  of  sticks,  for  fuel,  or  for  rais¬ 
ing  batteries,  etc.,  in  fortification  ;  a  single  stick  ;  a 
bundle  of  pieces  of  iron  or  of  steel  in  bars;  one  hired 
to  take  another’s  place  at  the  muster  of  a  company 
—  v.  t.  To  make  a  fagot  of,  tie  together,  bind  in  a 
bundle.  [F. ;  It  .fagotto,  fangotto,  bundle  of  sticks; 
peril,  fr.  lc.fanga,  armful,  it.  fa,  to  fetch,  grasp  ;  s. 
rt.  fang. ~\ 

Fahrenheit,  fa'ren-hit,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  measured  by, 
a  thermometer  having  the  zero  of  its  scale  at  32" 
below  the  freezing-point  of  water  and  the  boiling 
point  at  212°  above.  [Inventor’s  name.] 

Faience,  Fayenoe,  fi'oNs,  n.  Glazed  earthen  warp, 
esp.  colored  pottery.  [F.,  fr.  Faenza,  in  Italy,  L. 
Faventia.] 

Fail,  ial,  v.  i.  [failed  (fiild),  failing.]  To  be  want¬ 
ing,  fall  short,  be  lacking;  to  be  affected  with  want; 
to  Decome  diminished,  decline,  decay  ;  to  fall  off  in 
vigor,  activity,  resources,  etc. ;  to  become  extinct, 
perish,  die  ;  to  be  wanting  with  respect  to  an  effect. 


a  duty  to  be  performed,  result  to  be  secured,  etc.; 
to  miss;  to  be  baffled  or  frustrated  ;  to  become  un¬ 
able  to  meet  one’s  engagements,  become  bankrupt 
or  insolvent.  —  v.  t.  To  be  wanting  to;  not  to  be 
sufficient  for  ;  to  disappoint.  —  n.  Failure  ;  defi¬ 
ciency  :  lack  ;  want.  [F .faillir,  L.  fallere,  falsum, 
to  beguile,  elude,  pass,  falli,  to  err,  be  baffled,  Gr. 
sphallein,  to  cause  to  fall,  trip,  sphalma,  a  slip,  AS. 
sealhin,  OIIG.  sail  an,  to  fall.] —  Without  fail.  Un¬ 
failingly  ;  unreservedly  ;  absolutely.  —  Fail'ing,  n. 
The  act  of  one  who  fails  ;  deficiency;  imperfection; 
lapse  ;  fault ;  foible.  —  Fail'ure,  -yer,  n.  Cessation 
of  supply,  or  total  defect ;  deficiency  ;  omission ; 
non-performance  ;  defect  from  decay  ;  bankruptcy; 
suspension  of  payment.  — Fallacy,  faKla-sf,  n.  De¬ 
ceptive  or  false  appearance;  deceitfulness,  mistake; 
sophistry.  (Logic.)  An  apparent  argument,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  decide  the  matter  at  issue,  but  not  really 
doing  so.  [F.  fallace,  L.  fallacia,  fr.  fallax,  decep¬ 
tive,  fr. /a/fere.]  —  Falla'cious,  -shus,  «.  Embody¬ 
ing  or  pert,  to  a  fallacy  ;  fitted  to  deceive.  —  Fallav- 
ciously,  adv.  —  Fallaciousness,  n.  —  Fal'lible,  a. 
Liable  to  mistake,  to  deceive,  or  to  be  deceived. 
[LL.  fallibilis.]  —  Fal'libly,  adv.—  Fallibility,  -T-tl, 
n.  State  of  being,  etc. 

Fain,  fan,  a.  Well-pleased;  disposed;  inclined;  esp., 
content  to  accept.  —  adv.  With  joy  or  pleasure  ; 
gladly.  [AS.fsegcn,  OS .fagan,  Ic.  feginn ,  glad.] 

Faineant,  fa-na-oN"',  a..  Doing  nothing ;  idle  ;  slug¬ 
gish;  shiftless.—  n.  An  idler;  loafer.  [F.,  orig.fait- 
ndant,  lit.  he  does  nothing  ] 

Faint,  fant,  n.  The  act  of  fainting;  a  swoon.  —  a. 
Lacking  strength;  weak;  languid;  wanting  in  cour¬ 
age,  spirit,  or  energy  ;  timorous  ;  dejected  ;  lacking 
distinctness  ;  hardly  perceptible,  done  in  a  weak  or 
feeble  manner.  —  v.  i.  To  become  weak ;  grow 
feeble,  swoon  ;  to  lose  courage,  become  depressed  ; 
to  decay,  disappear,  vanish.  [OF.  feint,  p.  p.  of 
feindre,  to  feign,  M E.feintise,  faintness,  cowardice  ; 
not  s.  rt.  L.  vanus.]  —  Faint'ish,  a.  Somewhat 
faint.—  Faint 'ly,  adv.  —  Faint'ness,  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc. ;  loss  of  strength,  color,  self-consciousness, 
and  self-control.  —  Faint'-heart'ed,  a.  Wanting  in 
courage  ;  dejected.  —  Faint'-heart'edness,  n.  — 
Faints,  n.  pi.  Impure  spirit  which  comes  over  first 
and  last  in  distilling  whiskey. 

Fair,  far,  a.  Free  from  spots,  imperfection,  or  hin¬ 
drance  ;  unblemished  ;  pure  ;  pleasing  to  the  eye  ; 
beautiful;  free  from  a  dark  hue  ;  of  a  light  shade  ; 
not  overcast;  cloudless;  propitious;  unincumbered? 
open  ;  characterized  by  frankness,  honesty,  impar¬ 
tiality,  candor  ;  inspiring  hope  and  confidence  ;  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  legible  ;  not  distinguished  or  unusual ;  mod¬ 
erate;  middling. —  adv.  Fairly. —  n.  A  fair  woman. 
pi.  The  female  sex.  [AS.  fseger,  Ic.  fagr,  Dan. 
feir.]  —  Fair  play.  Equitable  or  impartial  treat¬ 
ment.  —  To  bid  f.  To  be  likely,  have  a  fair  pros¬ 
pect,  promise.  —  F.  and  square.  Justly  ;  honestly; 
impartially.  —  Fair'ly,  -If,  adv.  Clearly;  openly; 
distinctly  ;  honestly  ;  pleasantly.  —  Fair'ness,  n. 
State  of  being,  etc.  ;  freedom  from  stains  or  impu¬ 
rity;  honesty;  candor;  distinctness. —  Fair'-spok'en, 
ct.  Bland;  civil;  courteous. 

Fair,  far,  n.  A  gathering  of  buyers  and  sellers,  for  ex¬ 
hibition  and  sale  of  wares.  [F.  foire.  OF.  feire,  L. 
feria,  a  holiday,  later,  a  fair,  pi .  ferise  (=fesise),  feast 
days  ;  s.  rt.  feast,  festal .]  —  Fair'ing,  n.  A  present 
given  or  purchased  at  a  fair. 

Fairy,  far'T,  n.  An  imaginary  supernatural  being  or 
spirit,  in  human  form.  [OF.  faerie,  enchantment, 
fae,  F./de,  Pg.  fada.  It.  and  LL  .fata,  a  fairy,  fay, 
goddess  of  destiny,  fr.  L.  fatum,  fate,  q.  v.]  —  Fair¬ 
ies  of  romance.  Beings  of  human  race,  with  powers 
beyond  those  of  men.  —  F.  ring,  or  circle.  A  bare 
circular  path,  or  a  ring  of  grass  higher,  greener,  and 
sourer  than  the  surrounding  grass,  —  vulgarly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  caused  by  fairies  in  their  dances.  —  Fay, 
fa,  n.  A  fairy;  elf. 

Faith,  fath,  n.  Belief;  reliance  on  testimony;  firm  and 
earnest  belief,  on  probable  evidence  of  any  kind,  esp., 
as  to  moral  truth.  (Tlieol.)  Loving  belief  in  the 
Savior  ;  belief  in  the  truthfulness  and  supernatural 
origin  of  the  Scriptures.  That  which  is  believed  ;  a 
system  of  religious  belief;  esp.  the  system  taught  by 
Christ  ;  also,  the  creed  of  a  Christian  church  ;  strict 
adherence  to  duty  and  fulfillment  of  promises;  word 
or  honor  pledged  ;  promise  given.  [OF./ei,  feul,  L. 
fides;  s.  rt.  fidelity,  affiance,  confide,  defy,  perfidy, 
etc.]  —  Faith'ful,  -ful,  a.  Full  of  faith  ;  disposed 
to  believe,  esp.  in  tlie  declarations  and  promises  of 
God  ;  firm  in  adherence  to  promises,  engagements, 
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or  duty ;  loyal;  conformable  to  truth:  worthy  of  be¬ 
lief  ;  trusty;  honest;  sincere;  veracious. — Faith'- 
fully,  adv.  —  Faithiulness,  n.  —  Faithiess,  a.  Un¬ 
faithful;  unbelieving;  esp.  not  believing  in  God  or 
religion  ;  not  observant  of  promises,  allegiance,  or 
duty;  disappointing;  deluding. 

Fake,  fak,  n.  (Naut.)  A  single  turn  or  coil  of  a  cable 
or  hawser.  —  v.  t.  [faked  (fakt),  faking.]  To  coil, 
ready  for  use;  to  fold  or  tuck  up.  _  [Scot,  fade,  fold, 
stratum  of  stone,  AS./«ec,  space,  interval.] 

Fake,  fak,  v.  t.  To  cheat,  swindle,  steal;  to  make,  do; 
to  continue;  to  manipulate  fraudulently. — n.  A 
trick,  swindle.  [Perh.  fr.  L.  J'acere,  factum,  to  do, 
(la.Jdigh.  to  get,  reach.  1  _ 

Fakir,  fa'kSr,  Faquir,  fa-ker',  n.  An  Oriental  relig¬ 
ious  ascetic  or  begging  monk.  [Ar.,  a  poor  man.] 

Falcate,  ful'kat,  -cated,  a.  Hooked  or  bent  like  a 
sickle  or  scythe.  [  L.  falcatus ,  fr.  falx ,  falcis,  a 
sickle,  Gr.  )ihalkrs,  rib  of  a  ship,  photkos,  bow- 
legged.]  —  Fal'ciform,  -sY-form,  a.  Sickle-shaped. 
[Ij.  forma,  form.]  —  Falchion,  fawl'chun  or  -shun,  n. 
A  short  sword,  with  a  curved  point.  (F .  fauchon,  It. 
falcione,  LL .  falcio,  -onis,  fr.  L.  falx.] — Falcon, 
faw'kn,  n.  A  raptorial  bird 
having  a  short,  hooked  beak, 
powerful  claws,  and  great 
destructive  power;  esp.,  one 
of  this  family  trained  to  the 
pursuit  of  other  birds,  or 
game.  [OF.  faulcon,  LateL. 
falco,  -onis,  fr.  L.  falx. ,  fr. 
its  hooked  claws.]  —  Fal'- 
coner,  -kn-er,  n.  One  who 
trains  hawks  for  taking  wild 
fowl,  or  follows  the  sport 
of  fowling  with  hawks.  — 

Fal'conry,  -rl,  n.  A  r  t  o  f 
training  hawks;  practice  of 
taking  game  by  means  of 
hawks.  [OF.  faulconnerie.) 

—  Fa  1' conet,  fill-,  n.  A 
small  cannon  anciently  used.  Head  and  foot  of  Fal- 

LL.falconeta,  prob.  ayoung  con. 

alcon.] 

Faldstool,  fawld'stool,  n.  A  portable  seat,  made  to 
fold  up  like  a  camp-stool.  ( Eccl .)  A  desk  at  which 
the  litany  is  sung  or  said.  [LL.  faldistolium,  fr. 
OI1G.  fa ulan ,  to  fold,  and  stual ,  stool,  seat,  throne 
(G  .fallen  and  stuhl)  ;  s.  rt  .fauteuil.] 

Fall,  fawl,  v.  i.  [imp.  fell;  p.  />.  fallen  (fawln); 
falling.]  To  descend  to  a  lower  position,  drop 
down,  nuike  a  descent  by  the  force  of  gravity  alone; 
to  become  suddenly  prostrate;  to  empty;  to  cease  to 
live,  perish,  vanish;  to  lose  strength;  to  be  brought 
forth;  to  decline  in  power,  wealth,  value,  etc.;  to  be-  \ 
come  degraded  sink  into  vice,  error,  or  sin;  to  be-  j 
come  embarrassed,  be  entrapped  ;  to  become  de¬ 
jected;  to  pass  into  a  new  state  of  body  or  mind;  to  ! 
happen,  come  to  pass;  to  rush  or  hurry;  to  pass  by 
chance,  lot,  inheritance,  etc.;  to  be  dropped  or  ut¬ 
tered  carelessly.  —  v.  t.  To  sink,  depress.  —  n.  Act 
of  descending  by  gravity,  or  of  dropping  or  tum¬ 
bling;  death;  overthrow;  ruin;  degradation;  dimi¬ 
nution  of  price  or  value;  a  sinking  of  tore;  cadence; 
declivity;  aslope;  descent  of  water;  cascade;  cata¬ 
ract;  discharge  of  a  river  into  ocean,  lake,  or  pond; 
extent  of  descent ;  season  when  leaves  fall  from 
trees;  autumn;  that  which  falls;  a  falling;  act  of  I 
felling  or  cutting  down;  lapse  from  innocence  or 
goodness,  esp.  the  apostasy  of  our  first  parents. 
(Naut.)  That  part  of  a  tackle  to  which  power  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  hoisting.  [ME.  and  G.  fallen,  AS.  feallan, 
L).  fallen,  Ic.  and  Sw.falla,  to  fall,  L  fullere,  to  de¬ 
ceive,  Gr.  sphallein,  to  cause  to  fall.  Se?  Fail.]  —  To 
fall  aboard  of.  (Naut.)  To  strike  against.  —  To  f. 
among.  To  come  among  accidentally  or  unexpect¬ 
edly.  —  To  f.  astern.  (Naut.)  To  move  backward. 

—  To  f.  await .  To  lose  flesh,  pine;  to  revolt,  rebel; 
to  apostatize;  to  perish,  be  ruined;  to  decline  grad¬ 
ually,  fade.  —  To  f.  back.  To  recede,  give  way;  to 
fail  of  performing  a  promise  or  purpose. — To  f.  foul. 
To  nttack.  —  To  J.  from.  To  recede  from;  to  revolt. 

—  To  f.  from  grace.  To  sink  into  vice,  sin.  —  To  f. 
home.  (Ship  Carp.)  To  curve  inward,  as  the  tim¬ 
bers  of  a  ship’s  side.  —  To  f.  in.  To  concur,  agree; 
to  comply,  yield  to;  to  come  in,  join,  enter.  —  To  f. 
in  with.  To  meet,  discover,  or  come  near. — To  f.  off. 
To  withdraw,  separate;  to  apostatize;  to  forsake, 
abandon;  to  drop;  to  depreciate.  (Naut.)  To  fall 
to  leeward.  —  To  f.  on.  To  begin  suddenly  and 
eagerly;  to  assail;  to  drop  on,  descend  on.  —  To  f. 


out.  To  quarrel;  to  happen,  befall,  chance.  —  To  f. 
over.  To  revolt;  to  fall  beyond.  —  To  f.  short.  To 
be  deficient.  —  To  f.  to.  To  begin  hastily  and  ea¬ 
gerly;  to  apply  one’s  self  to;  to  become  the  lot  of. — 
To  f.  under.  To  come  under,  or  within  the  limits 
of;  to  become  the  subject  of;  to  be  ranged  or  reck¬ 
oned  with.  —  Fallen,  fawln,  p.  a.  Dropped;  de¬ 
scended;  degraded;  decreased;  ruined.  —  Falling - 
sick'ness,  n.  (Med.)  Epilepsy,  —  a  disease  in  which 
the  patient  suddenly  loses  his  senses  and  falls  down. 
—  Fell,  v.  t.  [felled  (feld),  FELLING.]  To  cause  to 
fall,  prostrate  (trees,  etc.)  ;  to  turn  or  sew  down 
the  edges  of  (seams).  [A&.fcllan,  it.  feallan,  D.  vel- 
len,  fr.  r alien,  1c.  fella,  fr. Julia.]  —  Fell'er,  n. 

Fallacy,  Fallible,  etc.  See  under  Fail. 

!  Fallow,  fal'lo,  a.  Left  untilled  after  having  been 
plowed  for  culture  ;  pale  red  or  pale  yellow.  —  n. 
Land  that  has  lain  a  year  or  more  plowed  without 
being  sowed;  the  tilling  of  land,  without  sowing  it 
for  a  season.  —  v.t.  [fallowed  (-lod),  -lowing.] 
To  plow,  harrow,  and  break  up  (land),  without 
seeding.  [AS.  fealu,fealo,  yellowish,  D.  vaal,  OllG. 
r ulo,  G.  Juki,  falb,  faded,  ic.folr,  L.  pallidas,  pale, 
Gr.  yjolios,  Skr.  palita,  gray;  s.  rt.  pale,  —  unfilled 
land  appearing  faded.]  —  Faliowness,  n.  —  Faliow 
deer.  A  species  of  deer,  yellowish  in  color,  smaller 
than  the  stag,  and  domesticated  in  England.  —  F.- 
finch.  A  small  bird;  the  fallow-chat;  wheat-ear. 

False,  fawls,  a.  Uttering  falsehood;  given  to  deceit; 
dishonest;  not  faithful  or  loyal;  treacherous:  perfid¬ 
ious;  not  true;  fitted  to  deceive  or  disappoint;  not 
genuine  or  real;  designed  to  deceive;  counterfeit; 
not  well  founded;  erroneous.  (Mas.)  Not  in  tune. 
—  adv.  Falsely.  [OF..;«&,  L  .falsus,  p.  p.  of  fullere, 
to  deceive.  See  Fail.] — False  card.  In  whist,  a 
!  card  played  contrary  to  rule,  and  misleading  one’s 
partner.  —  F.  imprisonment.  (Law.)  Imprisonment 
of  a  person  without  warrant,  or  contrary  to  law.— 
F.  keel.  (Naut.)  The  timber  below  the  main  keel, 
to  serve  both  as  a  defense  and  an  aid  in  holding  the 
wind.  —  False'ly,  adv.  In  a  false  manner ;  not 
truly. —  False'ness,  n. —  False'-heart'ed,  a.  Hol¬ 
low;  treacherous;  deceitful;  perfidious. —  False'- 
hood.  n.  Want  of  truth  or  veracity,  honesty  or  in¬ 
tegrity';  deeeitfulness;  perfidy;  conn  forfeit;  impos¬ 
ture;  lie;  fiction;  fabrication. — Falsify,  -Y-1T,  v.  t. 
[-fied  (-fid), -fving.]  To  represent  falsely',  coun¬ 
terfeit,  forge;  to  prove  to  be  false,  or  untrustworthy; 
to  violate,  break  by'  falsehood.  (Law.)  To  prove 
false,  as  a  judgment.  (Equity.)  To  show,  in  ac¬ 
counting,  that  an  item  of  charge  in  an  account  is 
wrong.  —  v.  i.  To  tell  lies,  violate  the  truth. —  FaU'- 
ifi/er,  n.  —  Falsifi'able,  a.  —  Fal'sifica'tion,  n.  Act 
of,  etc.;  a  counterfeiting;  confutation.  (Equity.) 
The  showing  an  item  of  charge  to  be  wrong.—  Fals  - 
j  ity,  -T-tT,  n.  Quality  of  being  false;  a  false  asser¬ 
tion;  lie;  deceit.  —  falsetto',  -et',  -et'to,  n.  That 
species  of  voice  in  a  man  whose  compass  lies  above 
his  natural  voice.  [It .falsetto,  treble.] 

Falter,  fawl'ter,  v.  i.  [-tered  (-t5rd),  -tering.]  To 
fail,  fetumble;  esp.  to  hesitate,  stammer;  to  tremble, 
totter;  to  fail  in  distinctness  or  regularity  of  exer¬ 
cise, —  said  of  the  mind  or  of  thought  [OF.  falter, 
Sp.  and  Pg.  /altar,  to  be  deficient,  OF.  falte,  Sp., 
Pg.,  and  It .falta,  lack,  lault.]  —  FaPteringly,  adv. 
Fame,  fain,  n.  Public  report  or  rumor;  renown;  no' 
toriety;  celebrity;  credit;  honor.  —  r.  t.  [famed 
(iamd),  faming.]  To  report;  to  make  famous.  [F.; 
L.  lama,  fr.  fan,  to  speak,  Gr.  phemi ,  I  say.]  —  Fa'- 
mous,  -mus,  n.  Celebrated  in  fame;  renowned;  dis, 
tinguished  in  story;  remarkable:  signal;  illustrious; 
excellent  —  Fa'niously,  adv.  —  Fa'mousness, n. 
Family,  fam'Y-lt,  n.  The  body'  of  persons  living  in 
one  house,  and  under  one  head;  household;  a  tribe 
or  race;  kindred;  course  of  descent;  genealogy;  lin¬ 
eage;  a  group  of  kindred  individuals,  more  compre¬ 
hensive  than  a  genus.  [F.  famille,  L.familia  ;  Skr. 
dhaman,  an  abode,  house,  fr.  dha,  to  set,  place.]  — 
Familiar,  -yar,  a.  Pert,  to  a  family;  domestic;  in¬ 
timate,  as  a  friend  or  companion;  well  versed  in  (a 
study]  ;  unceremonious;  free  ;  well  known,  as  a 
friend;  well  understood,  as  a  book  or  science. — n. 
An  intimate  ;  close  companion  ;  a  demon  or  evil 
spirit  supposed  to  attend  at  a  call.  (Court  of  Inqui¬ 
sition.)  One  admitted  to  the  secrets,  and  employed 
in  the  service,  of  the  courts.  [OF.  familier,  I,,  fa- 
milians.]  —  Familiarity,  -y'ar-  or  -Y-ar'Y-tY,  n.  State 
of  being  familiar;  unconstrained  intercourse;  free¬ 
dom  from  constraint;  fellowship;  affability;  inti¬ 
macy.  —  Familiarize,  v.  t.  [-iarized  (-yar-Izd), 
-iziNG.]  To  make  familiar  or  intimate;  to  habitu- 
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ate,  accustom;  to  make  easy  by  practice  or  study.  — 
Famil'iarly,  adv.  In  a  familiar  manner;  without 
formality;  commonly;  frequently.  —  Fam'ilist,  n. 
( Keel.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  founded  in  Holland, 
called  the  Family  of  Lore,  from  the  affection  its 
members  professed  for  all  people,  however  wicked. 

—  Fam'ilism,  -lizm,  n.  Tenets  of,  etc. 

Famine,  fam'in,  n.  General  scarcity  of  food;  dearth: 
destitution.  [F.,  fr.  L.  fames ,  hunger,  Skr.  hani, 
privation,  want,  fr.  ha,  to  abandon,  Gr.  cheros,  be¬ 
reft,  empty.]  —  Fam'ish,  v.  t.  [-ished  (-isht),  -isu- 
ing.]  To  starve,  kill,  or  destroy  with  hunger;  to  ex¬ 
haust  the  strength  of  by  hunger;  to  kill  by  depriva¬ 
tion  of  anything  necessary;  to  constrain  by  famine. 

—  v.i.  To  die  of  hunger,  starve;  to  suffer  extreme 
hunger  or  thirst;  to  suffer  extremity  from  depriva¬ 
tion  of  anything  necessary.—  Fara'isliment,  a.  Pain 
of  extreme  hunger  or  thirst. 

Famous,  etc.  See  under  Fame. 

Fan,  fan,  n.  An  instrument  for  producing  currents  of 
air,  by  motion  of  a  broad  sur¬ 
face  ;  as,  an  instrument  for 
cooling  the  person.  (1 lack.)  An 
instrument  for  exciting  cur¬ 
rents  of  air,  in  winnowing 
grain,  blowing  a  fire,  ventila¬ 
tion,  etc.,  or  for  checking  rapid 
motion  by  the  resistance  of  the 
air;  something  in  the  form  of  a 
woman’s  fan,  as  a  peacock’s 
tail,  a  window,  etc.:  a  vane, 
used  to  keep  the  sails  of  a 
smock  windmill  in  the  direc- 
tionof  the  wind. — v.t.  [fanned  Fan-wheel, 

(fand),  -NiNG.]  To  move  as  with  a  fan;  to  cool  by 
moving  the  air;  to  ventilate,  blow 
on;  to  winnow.  [AS.  farm,  F.  van , 

OlIG.  wanna,  L.  vannns,  a  fan,  Skr. 
vat  a,  wind,  va,  to  blow.]  —  Fan'ner, 

7i.—  Fan'-blow'er,  -wheel,  n.  A  wheel 
with  revolving  vanes  to  impel  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air. —  -light,  «.  I  Arch.)  A 
window  shaped  like  an  open  inn.  — 

-palm,  7i.  The  talipot-tree  of  the  E. 

Indies,  whose  leaves  are  at  first 
folded  like  a  fan,  but  spread  open.  — 

-tail,  7i.  A  kind  of  bird,  esp.  a  pig¬ 
eon,  having  a  fan-shaped  tail;  a  form 
of  gas-burner. 

Fanatic,  fa-nat'ik, -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  1  an-palm. 
or  indicating,  fanaticism;  excessively  enthusiastic, 
esp.  on  religious  subjects. —  Fanat'ic,  n.  One  af¬ 
fected  by  excessive  and  unreasoning  zeal.  [F.  ,/o- 
natique,  fr.  L.  Jana  ficus,  pert,  to  a  temple,  inspired 
by  a  divinity,  filled  with  enthusiasm,  fr.  fanum,  a 
fane,  q.  v.]—  Fanat'ically,  adv.  —  Fanat'icalness, 
-icism,  -T-sizm,  n.  Excessive  zeal ;  wild  notions  of 
religion;  superstition;  frenzy. 

Fancy,  fan's!,  n.  The  faculty  by  which  the  mind 
forms  an  image  of  anything  perceived  before,  power 
of  combining' and  modifying  such  objects  into  new 
images,  power  of  creating  and  recalling  such  ob¬ 
jects  for  amusement  or  embellishment;  an  image  of 
anything  formed  in  the  mind;  conception;  caprice; 
whim;  impression;  inclination,  liking,  or  the  object 
of  inclination  or  liking;  that  which  pleases  the  taste 
or  caprice  without  much  use  or  value.  —  v.  i.  [fan¬ 
cied  (-sill),  -dying.]  To  figure  to  one’s  self,  imag¬ 
ine.  —  v.  t.  To  form  a  conception  of ;  to  have  a 
fancy  or  liking  for.  —  a.  Adapted  to  please  the 
fancy  or  taste.  [Abbr.  of  ME.  and  OF .fafitasie,  LL. 
fantasia ,  Gr.  phantasm,  imagination,  fr.  phantazein, 
to  make  visible,  fr.  phainein,  to  manifest, shine,  Skr. 
bha,  to  shine.] — Fancy  ball.  A  ball  in  which  per¬ 
sons  appear  in  fancy  dresses.  —  F.  yoods.  Fabrics 
of  various  colors,  patterns,  etc.  —  F.  stocks.  Stocks 
which  afford  opportunity  for  stock -gambling,  as 
having  no  intrinsic  value,  but  aftificial  fluctuations 
in  their  prices.  —  F.  stoi-e.  One  where  articles  of 
fancy  and  ornament  are  sold.  —  The  fancy.  Those, 
collectively,  who  affect  some  peculiar  taste,  as  sport¬ 
ing,  boxing,  etc.  —  Fan'cier,  -sY-gr,  n.  One  gov¬ 
erned  by  fancy;  one  who  fancies  or  has  a  special 
interest  in;  one  who  keeps  for  sale.  —  Fan'ciful,  -st- 
ful,  a.  Full  of,  or  guided  by,  fancy;  whimsical; 
abounding  in  wild  images;  fantastical;  visionary.  — 
Fan'cifully,  adv.  —  Fan'cifulness,  n.  —  Fantas'tic, 
-tical,  a.  Produced  by  the  fancy;  unreal;  of  the 
nature  of  a  phantom;  fanciful;  imaginative;  vision¬ 
ary;  irregular;  wild;  capricious.  —  Fantas'tic,  n. 
One  given  to  fantastic  dress  or  manners;  a  dandy.  — 


Fantastically,  adv.  —  Fantasticalness,  -tical Tty, 
n.  —  Fantasy,  -sT,  n.  Same  as  Fancy.  —  Fantasm, 
Fan'tom,  n.  Same  as  Phantasm,  Phantom,  the 
usual  spelling.  —  Fanta'sia, -ta'ze-a,  n.  (Mus.)  A 
continuous  composition,  not  divided  into  move¬ 
ments  or  governed  by  ordinary  musical  rules.  [It. J 
Fandango,  fan-dan'go,  n.  A  lively  dance,  practiced 
in  Spain  and  Sp.  Amer.  [Sp.] 

Fane,  fan,  n.  A  temple;  place  consecrated  to  religion; 

church.  [L .fanum,  fr .faii,  to  speak.] 

Fanfare,  fan' far,  n.  A  flourish  of  trumpets;  defiance; 
bravado.  (Mus.)  A  short  and  martial  composition, 
performed  by  trumpets  and  kettle-drums.  [F.;  Sp. 
fanfama,  bluster,  vaunting,  Ar .farfar,  loquacious 
(onomat.).]  —  Fantaron,  n.  A  bully,  swaggerer; 
empty  boaster.  [F.  and  Sp.]  —  Fanfaronade',  n. 
Vain  boasting;  ostentation;  bluster.  [F.J 
Fang,  fang,  n.  A  tusk  or  pointed  tooth  of  a  dog  or 
other  carnivorous  animal,  with  which  prey  is  seized 
and  torn;  a  venomous  tooth,  as  of  a  serpent:  a  long, 
pointed  tooth;  a  claw  or  talon;  an}r  shoot  or  other 
thing  by  which  hold  is  taken.  [AS .J'angan,  Ic.  and 
Sw.  fa,  to  seize,  I).  vangen,  Goth,  fahan,  G.  J'ahen, 
J'angen ,  to  catch;  AS.,  1c.,  Sw.,  G.  fang,  a  catch,  also 
G .fang,  a  talon.]  — Fanged,  fangd.a.  Having  fangs. 
Fanon,  fun 'on,  n.  An  embroidered  scarf,  worn  about 
the  left  arm  of  a  Rom.  Cath.  priest,  in  celebrating 
mass  ;  a  flag  ;  ensign.  [OF.  ;  LL.  J'ano,  fr.  OUG. 
fano.  banner.] 

Fantasia,  Fantastic,  etc.  See  under  Fancy. 

Fantasm,  Fantom.  See  Phantasm. 

Faquir.  See  Fakir. 

Far,  far,  a.  [farther  and  farthest  are  used  as 
compar.  and  superb  of  Jar,  in  imitation  of  further 
and  furthest:  the  ME.  forms  were  ferrer,  fewest.] 
Distant  in  any  direction  ;  remote  ;  contrary  to  de¬ 
sign  or  wishes;  at  enmity  with;  more  distant  of  the 
two. — adv.  To  a  great  extent  or  distance  of  space 
or  of  time;  in  great  part;  in  a  great  proportion; 
very  much;  to  a  certain  point,  degree,  or  distance. 
[ME  .  fer ,  AS.  feor,  D.  and  OI1G.  rev,  Ic .Jjavri,  G. 
fern;  s.  rt.  Gr.  perai i,  Skr.  paras,  beyond,  para, 
distant,  also  E.  fare.)  —  By  far.  In  a  great  degree; 
very  much.  —  F.  off.  At  or  to  a  great  distance;  at 
enmity;  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  alienation.  —  F. 
other.  Very  different.  —  From  f.  From  a  great  dis¬ 
tance;  from  a  remote  place.  [Far  occurs  in  com¬ 
pounds,  such  as  fai'-e.i  tended,  far-reaching,  which 
need  no  definition.]  —  Far'-fetched,  -iecht,  a. 
Brought  from  far;  not  naturally  deduced  or  intro¬ 
duced;  forced;  strained. — sighVed,  a.  Seeing  to 
a  great  distance;  unable  to  see  near  objects  distinct¬ 
ly. —  Far'ther,  -ther,  a.  More  remote;  additional; 
tending  to  a  greater  distance  ;  longer.  —  adv.  At  or 
to  a  greater  distance;  beyond;  moreover.  —  Far'- 
thest,  -tiiest,  a.  More  distant  or  remote  ;  furthest. 
—  adv.  At  or  to  the  greatest  distance. 

Farad,  fSr'ad,  n.  (Elec.)  The  standard  unit  of  elec¬ 
trical  capacity.  [Fr.  Michael  Faraday,  the  Eng.  elec¬ 
trician.]  —  Farad'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  Faraday,  —  said 
esp.  of  induced  currents  of  electricity,  produced  by 
certain  forms  of  inductive  apparatus. —  Far 'adism, 
-izm,  -iza'tion,  n.  (Med.)  Remedial  treatment  with 
induced  currents  of  electricity. 

Farce,  fills,  n.  (Cookery.)  Stuffing,  like  that  used  in 
dressing  a  fowl;  force-meat.  A  low  style  of  comedy; 
ridiculous  or  empty  show.  [F.,  stuffing,  also  a  play, 
fr. Jarccr ,  L .jarcire,  to  stuff,  Gr.  phrassein,  to  shut 
in.]—  Far'cical,  -sT-kal,  a.  Pert  or  appropriated  to 
faice;  ludicrous;  deceptive.  —  Far 'cically,  adv.— 
Far'cicalness,  n. 

Farcin,  iiir'sin,  Far'cy,  -sY,  n.  [Far.)  A  disease  of 
the  absorbents,  affecting  the  skin  and  blood-vessels, 
and  resembling  mange  and  glanders.  [F.  farcin, 
It .farcina,  fr.  L .  Jarcire.  See  Farce.] 

Fare,  far,  v.  i.  [fared  (fard),  faring.]  To  go,  pass, 
travel;  to  be  in  any  state,  good  or  bad;  to  be  treated 
with  bodily  or  social  comforts ;  to  happen  well  or 
ill.  —  7i.  Price  of  passage  by  land  or  water;  experi¬ 
ence:  food;  provisions  for  the  table.  [AS.,  OlIG., 
and  Goth,  faran,  Ic.  and  Sw.  Java,  Dan  .fare,  D. 
raren,  Gr.  poreue.sthai,  to  go,  Gr.  peran,  L.  experiri, 
to  pass  through,  Skr.  pri,  to  bring  over;  s.  rt.  far, 
ferry,  exj>erience,  port,  peril.]  —  Farewell',  interj. 
Go  well ;  good-by;  adieu.  —  n.  A  wish  of  welfare 
at  parting  ;  act  of  departure. — a.  Parting;  vale¬ 
dictory. 

Farina,  da-ri'na  or  -re'na,  n.  The  flour  of  corn,  or 
uny  starchy  root.  (C hem.)  Starch  or  fecula,  one 
of  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables.  [L.,  fr. 
far,  a  kind  of  grain,  spelt;  s.  rt.  barley.]  —  Far'ina'- 
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ceous,  -shus,  a.  Consisting  or  made  of  meal  or  flour; 
yielding  farina  or  flour;  like  or  pert,  to  meal. 

Firm,  farm,  n.  A  tract  of  land  inclosed  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  by  a  tenant;  ground  devoted  to  agriculture;  a 
landea  estate;  a  lease.  —  v.  t.  [farmed  (fiirmd), 
farming.]  To  lease  or  let  for  an  equivalent,  as 
land  for  a  rent;  to  give  up  to  another,  as  an  estate, 
business,  revenue,  privilege,  etc.,  receiving  in  return 
a  percentage  of  what  it  yields:  to  take  at  a  certain 
rent  or  rate;  to  cultivate,  as  a  farm.  —  v.i.  To  till 
the  soil,  labor  as  an  agriculturist.  [AS.  feorm ,  OF. 
/enne,  fr.  LL.  firma,  a  feast,  farm,  tribute,  lasting 
oath,  fr.  L.  jirmus,  firm,  q.  v.]  —  Farm'er,  n.  One 
who  farms,  as,  a  cultivator  of  leased  ground;  or,  one 
who  collects  taxes,  customs,  excise,  etc.,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  rate  percent.:  or,  an  agriculturist,  husbandman. 

—  Farm'ing.  n.  The  business  of  cultivating  land.— 
Farm'ery,  -Sr-Y,  n.  The  building  and  yards  of  a 
farm. —Farm '-houBe,  n.  A  house  attached  to  a  farm, 
for  the  residence  of  a  farmer.  — yard,  n.  A  yard  or 
iuclosure  attached  to  a  barn. 

Faro,  lar'o,  «.  A  game  nt  cards,  in  which  a  person 
plays  against  the  bank,  kept  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
table,  f  Perh.  fr.  Pharaoh,  name  formerly  given  to 
one  of  trie  cards.] 

Farrago,  far-ra'go,  n.  A  mass  composed  of  materials 
confusedly  mixed;  a  medley.  [L.,  mixed  fodder,  fr. 
far.  See  Farina.]  —  Farraginous,  -raj'Y-nus,  a. 
Formed  of  various  materials;  mixed. 

Farrier,  far'rY-Cr,  n.  A  smith  who  shoes  horses ;  a 
veterinary  surgeon.  [OF./errer,  to  shoe  a  horse,  fr. 
fer,  h.ferrum,  iron.]  — Far'riery,  -Y,  n.  Art  of  shoe¬ 
ing  horses  ;  treatment  of  diseases  of  horses  and 
cattle. 

Farrow,  fnr'ro,  n.  A  litter  of  pigs.  —  r.  t.  &  t.  [far¬ 
rowed  (-rod),  -rowing.]  To  bring  forth  (pigs). 
[Dan.  fare,  to  farrow,  AS.  fearh,  OHG.  farah,  D.  J 
varken ,  L.  porous,  a  pig.] 

Farrow,  far'ro,  a.  Not  producing  young  in  a  given 
year,  —  said  only  of  cows.  I D.  vaarkoe,  a  young 
cow  that  has  not  yet  had  a  calf.] 

Farther,  Farthest.  See  under  Far. 

Farthing,  fiir'thing,  n.  The  fourth  of  an  Eng.  penny, 

—  equal  to  half  a  cent.  [AS.  feordhing,  fr.  feorah, 
fourth,  ix.feower,  four.] 

Farthingale,  far'thin-gal,  n.  A  hoop  petticoat.  [OF. 
verdugalle,  Sp.  verdugado,  lit.  provided  with  hoops, 
fr.  venlugo,  shoot  of  a  tree,  fr.  verde,  L.  viridis, 
green.  1 

Fasce3,  fas'sez.  n.  pi.  (Rom.  Antiq .)  An  ax  tied  up 
with  a  bundle  of  rods,  and  borne  before 
magistrates  as  a  badge  of  authority.  [L.,  pi. 
of fascis,  Gr. phakclos,  a  bundle;  peril,  s.  rt. 

Skr.  pag ,  spag,  to  bind.]  —  Fas'cial,  fash'Y- 
al,  a.  Belonging  to  the  fasces.  —  Fas'ciate, 
a.  (Rot.)  Banded  or  compacted  together; 
rendered  flat,  as  some  stems,  through  mon¬ 
strous  growth.  — Fas'ciated,  a.  Bound  with 
a  fillet  or  bandage.  (Rot.)  Flattened  in  form 
by  growth.— Fas'cicle, -sY-kl,  n.  (Rot.)  A 
Close  cluster  or  cyme,  with  the  flowers  much 
crowded  together,  as  in  the  sweet-william.  [L. 
fasciculus,  dim.  of  fascis. \  —  Fascic'ular,  a. 
Growing  in  bunches  or  tufts.  —  Fascine', 

-sen',  n.  (Fort.)  A  bundle  of  sticks  of  wood, 
used  in  raising  batteries,  filling  ditches,  etc.  Faaces. 
[OF.;  L .fascina,  a  faggot.] 

Fascinate,  fas'si-niit,  v.  t.  To  bewitch,  enchant;  to 
allure  irresistibly  or  powerfully,  enrapture,  capti¬ 
vate.  [L.  fascinare,  - natum ;  perh.  a.  rt.  Gr.  bas- 
kainein,  to  enchant.]  —  Fascina'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
etc. ;  unseen,  inexplicable  influence ;  that  which 
fascinates;  a  charm;  spell. 

Fashion,  fash'un,  n.  The  make  or  form  of  anything; 
pattern  ;  workmanship  ;  prevailing  mode  or  style, 
esp.  of  dress;  mode  of  action;  manner;  sort;  way. 

—  v.t.  [fashioned  (-und),  -onino.]  To  form,  give 
ehape  to;  to  fit,  adapt,  accommodate.  [OF.  faceon, 
fazon.fachon,  form,  shape,  L.  factio.  See  Fact.]  — 
Fash'ionable,  a.  Conforming  to  the  fashion  or  es¬ 
tablished  mode;  established  by  custom  or  use;  cur¬ 
rent;  prevailing  at  a  particular  time;  observant  of 
the  customary  mode  ;  genteel;  well  bred.  —  n.  A 
person  of  fashion.  —  Fash'ionably,  adv .  —  Fash'- 
loner,  n.  One  who  gives  shape  to  anything. 

Fast,  fast,  a.  Firmly  fixed  ;  closely  adhering;  firm 
against  attack,  or  in  adhereuce;  steadfast;  faithful; 
not  easily  disturbed  or  broken ;  sound  ;  moving 
rapidly  ;  swift  ;  rash  and  inconsiderate  ;  extrava¬ 
gant ;  dissipated,  —adv.  In  a  firmly  established, 
also  in  a  rapid  manner.  [AS.  fsest,  Dan.  and  Sw. 


fast,  Ic .fastr,  D.  and  OHG.  vast ;  e.  rt.  fetter,  foot.] 

—  Fast  and  loose.  Now  cohering;  now  disjointed; 
inconsistent;  insincere.— Fasten,  f&s'n,  v.  t.  [-ened 
(-nd),  -ening.]  To  fix  firmly,  make  fast,  secure;  to 
hold  together,  cause  to  cleave  together,  cement,  at¬ 
tach,  affix,  annex.  —  v.  i.  To  fix  one’s  self ;  to 
clinch.  [AS.  fsestnian.]  —  Fast'ener,  n.  —  Fast'en- 
ing,  n.  Anything  that  binds  and  makes  fast,  as  a 
lock,  catch,  bolt,  bar,  etc.  — Fast'ness,  ra.  State  of 
being,  etc.;  fixedness;  security;  a  fast  place;  strong¬ 
hold;  fortress.  [AS. /asstnes,  the  firmament. J 

Fast,  fast,  v.  i.  To  abstain  from  food,  go  hungry;  to 
practice  abstinence  as  a  religious  duty.  —  n.  Ab¬ 
stinence  from  food,  esp.,  as  a  religious  mortification 
or  humiliation;  a  time  of  fasting.  [AS.  fsestan,  D. 
vasten,  Dan.  faste,  Sw.  and  Ic.  fasta,  G .fasten;  s. 
rt.  fast,  firm,  t.  e.  strict  in  observance.]  —  7’o  break 
one's  fast.  To  end  a  period  of  abstinence  by  taking 
food;  esp.  to  take  one’s  morning  meal;  to  breakfast. 

—  Fast'er,  n.  —  Fast'ing,  n.  Religious  abstinence.— 
Fast'-day,  n.  A  day  set  apart  for  abstinence  from 
usual  pursuits,  and  special  prayer  and  humiliation. 

Fastidious,  fas-tid'Y-us,  a.  Difficult  to  please;  deli¬ 
cate  to  a  fault;  squeamish.  \\i.fastidiosua,ir.fas- 
tklium,  loathing,  fr.  fastus,  arrogance,  and  tsedium, 
disgust.]  —  Fastid'iously,  adv.  —  Fastid'iousness,  n. 

Fat,  fat,  a.  Abounding  with  fat,  as,  fleshy,  plump, 
corpulent,  oily,  greasy,  unctuous,  rich;  exhibiting 
the  qualities  of  a  fat  animal;  coarse;  heavy;  gross; 
dull;  stupid;  yielding  a  rich  supply;  productive.— 
n.  An  oil}’,  concrete  substance,  deposited  in  ani¬ 
mal  bodies;  the  richest  productions;  best  part. — v. 
t.  To  make  fat,  fatten.  —  v.  i.  To  grow  fat,  plump, 
and  fleshy.  [AS.  feet,  D.  vet,  Dan.  fed,  Sw.fet,  Ic. 
feitr :  perh.  s.  rt.  Gr .  pion,  Skr.  piran,  fat.]  —  Fat'- 
iy.  -1Y,  adv.  Grossly  ;  greasily.  —  Fat'ness,  -tiness, 
n.  —  Fat'ten,  -tn,  v.  t.  [-tened  (-tnd),  -tening.]  To 
make  fat,  fill  full;  to  make  fertile  and  fruitful,  en¬ 
rich.  —  v.  t.  To  grow  fat.  —  Fat'ner,  -tener,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which,  etc.  —  Fat'ty,  -tY,  a.  Con¬ 
taining  or  like  fat;  greasy.  —  Fatty  degeneration. 
(Pathol.)  A  structural  disease  in  which  the  oil 
globules  in  certain  organs  arc  multiplied  and  en¬ 
larged,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  efficient  parts  of  the. 
organs.  —  Fat'ling.  n.  A  young  animal  fattened  for 
slaughter;  a  fat  animal. 

Fat,  fat,  n.  A  large  tub,  cistern,  or  vessel ;  a  vat. 
[Prov.  E.] 

Fate,  lat,  n.  A  decree  pronounced  by  God;  inevit¬ 
able  necessit3r;  appointed  lot;  esp.,  filial  lot,  death, 
destruction  ;  destiny;  doom  ;  chance,  pi.  (Myth.) 
Three  goddesses  (Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos) 
supposed  to  determine  the  course  of  human  life. 
[OF.  fat,  L.  fatum,  fate,  lit.  thing  spoken,  p.  p.  of 
Jari,  to  speak.  See  Fairy,  Fame.]  —  Fat'ed.  a.  De¬ 
creed  by  fate;  doomed;  destined.  —  Fate'ful,  -fill, 
a.  Bearing  fatal  power;  producing  fatal  events.-— 
Fa'tal,  a.  Proceeding  from,  or  appointed  by,  fate; 
necessary;  inevitable;  causing  death  or  destruction; 
destructive;  calamitous.  —  Fa'tally,  adv.  —  Fa'tal- 
ism,  -izm,  n.  The  doctrine  of  fate,  or  inevitable  ne¬ 
cessity.  —  Fa'talist,  n.  One  who  maintains  that  all 
things  happen  by  inevitable  necessity.  —  Fatal'ity, 
-Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being  fatal,  or  proceeding  from 
destiny;  invincible  necessity  ;  state  of  being  pro¬ 
ductive  of  death ;  tendency  to  destruction  or  danger; 
mortality.  —  Fata  Morgana,  fa'ta-mor-gii'na.  A 
phenomenon,  in  which,  by  atmospheric  refraction, 
images  of  distant  objects  appear  as  inverted,  dis¬ 
torted,  displaced,  or  multiplied.  [It.,  the  Fairy 
Morgana;  It.  fata,  fairy,  Armor,  mor,  sea,  and  gana, 
fine  lady.] 

Father,  fa'thSr,  n.  Male  parent;  a  remote  male  an¬ 
cestor;  progenitor;  esp.,  a  first  ancestor;  one  vener¬ 
ated  for  age,  kindness,  wisdom,  etc.;  a  senator  of 
ancient  Rome ;  a  dignitary  of  the  Rom.  Cath. 
church,  superior  of  a  convent,  confessor,  priest,  etc.; 
a  dignitary  or  elder  clergyman  in  the  Protestant 
church;  one  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  the  first  centuries  after  Christ;  a  producer,  au¬ 
thor,  or  contriver  ;  the  first  of  a  series ;  a  distin¬ 
guished  example  or  teacher  ;  the  Supreme  Being; 
in  theology,  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity. — v.  t. 
[fathered  (-th5rd),  -THERING.]  To  make  one’s  self 
the  father  of,  beget;  to  take  as  one’s  own  child,  adopt, 
acknowledge  one’s  self  author  of.  [ AS.  fseder ,  D. 
vader,  Dan.  and  Sw.  fader,  Ic.  fadhir,  Goth,  fadar, 
G.  vater ,  L.  and  Gr.  pater.  Per.  pidar,  Skr.  pitri.]  — 
To  father  on  or  upon.  To  ascribe  to,  or  charge 
upon,  as  one’s  offspring  or  production.  —  Fa'ther- 
hood,  n.  State  of  being  a  father;  paternity.  —  Fa' 
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therly,  -IT,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  etc.;  paternal;  ten¬ 
der  ;  protecting.  —  Fa'therliness,  n.  Qualities  of, 
etc. — Fa'therless,  a.  Destitute  of,  etc.;  without  a 
known  author.  —  Fa'ther-in-law,  n.  Father  of  one’s 
husband  or  wife.  —  Fa'ther-land,  n.  The  native  land 
of  one’s  ancestors.  — lash'er,  n.  A  salt-water  fish, 
allied  to  the  river  bull-head. — Fa'ther-  or  Dad'dy- 
long'-legs,  n.  ( Entom .)  The  crane-fly.  ( Zo'ol A  A 
spider,  having  a  small,  roundish  body  and  very  long 
legs,  and  running  rapidly. 

Fathom,  fath'um,  n.  A  measure  of  length  =  6  feet: 
space  to  which  a  man  can  extend  his  arms.  —  v.  t. 
[fathomed  (-umd),  -o.ming.1  To  measure  by  a 
sounding  line;  esp.,  to  sound  the  depth  of,  get  to  the 
bottom  of.  [AS.  jsedhm,  D.  vadem,  lc.faahmr ,  Dan. 
favn,  G .faaen,  a  fathom,  Sw .famn,  embrace,  arms; 
AS.  fsedhman,  to  fathom. J  —  Fath'omable,  a.  — 
Fath'omless.  a.  Incapable  of  being  fathomed. 

Fatigue,  fa-teg',  n.  Weariness  from  exertion;  cause 
of  weariness;  labor;  toil;  labors  of  military  men, 
listing,  fr.  use  of  arms.  —  v.  t.  [fatigued  (-tegd'), 
-GUiNG.]  To  weary  with  exertion,  exhaust  the 
strength  or  endurance  of,  jade,  tire.  [OF.,  fatigue; 
fatiguer,  L.  fatigare ,  to  fatigue,  OL.  ad/atim,  suffi¬ 
ciently.] 

Fatling,  Fatten,  Fatty,  etc.  See  under  Fat. 

Fatuous,  fat'u-us,  a.  Feeble  in  mind;  weak;  impo¬ 
tent;  without  reality;  illusory.  [L ,/atuus;  perh.  s. 
rt.  Goth,  gaidw,  Gr.  chatis,  want,  defect.]  —  Fatu'- 
ity,  -T-tT,  n.  Imbecility. 

Faubourg,  fo'boorg,  n.  'A  suburb  in  French  cities. 
IF.,  for  faux-bourg ,  a  false,  not  genuine,  town.  See 
False  and  Borough.] 

Fauces,  faw'sez,  n.  pi.  The  posterior  part  of  the 
mouth,  terminated  by  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  [L.; 
peril,  s.  rt.  Skr.  bhuka ,  hole,  head  of  a  fountain.]  — 
Fau'cal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  fauces;  esp.  ( Proa .),  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  fauces,  ascertain  deep  guttural  sounds 
found  in  Semitic  languages. 

Faucet,  faw'set,  n.  A  tube  stopped  with  a  peg,  spigot, 
or  slide,  for  drawing  liquid  from  a  vessel.  [OF. 
fausset.,  faulset,  fr.  J'aulser,  L.  Julsare,  to  forge,  fal¬ 
sify,  ir.falsus,  false,  q  v.] 

Faugh,  fa’w,  interj.  Exclamation  of  contempt  or  ab¬ 
horrence.  [Perh.  fr.  AS .fian,  to  hate.] 

Faulchion.  Same  as  Falchion. 

Fault,  fawlt,  n.  Want;  absence;  lack;  default;  any¬ 
thing  wanting,  or  that  impairs  excellence;  a  moral 
failing;  an  offense  less  serious  than  a  crime;  blun¬ 
der;  vice.  ( Otol .  &  Mining .)  A  displacement  of 
strata  or  veins  at  a  fissure,  so  that  they  are  not  con¬ 
tinuous.  {Hunting.)  A  lost  scent,  —  v.  t.  To  cause 
a  fault  or  displacement  in  (strata  or  veins).  [OF. 
faute,  fanlte ,  Sp.,  Pg.,  and  It.  falta,  defect,  want, 
Sp.  and  Pg.  /altar,  It.  failure,  to  lack,  freq.  fr.  L. 
fallere.  See  Fail,  Falter.]  —  At  fault.  Unable  to 
find  the  scent  and  continue  chase;  puzzled;  thrown 
off  the  track.  —  To  find  f.  To  express  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  complain. —  Fault 'y,  -T,  a.  Containing,  or 
guilty  of,  faults;  imperfect;  blamable. — Fault'ily, 
-T-lT,  adv. — Fault'iness,  n. — Fault'less,  a.  With¬ 
out  fault;  blameless;  spotless;  perfect. — Fault'less- 
ly,  adv.  —  Fault'lessness,  n. 

Faun,  fawn,  n.  (Ilom.  Mgth.)  A  god  of  shepherds 
and  fields,  —  represented  as  half  goat  and  half  man. 
[L.  Faunus,  the  deity  of  agriculture  and  shepherds, 
fr.  far  ere,  to  be  favorable.]  — Fau'na,  -11a,  n.  {Zool.) 
The  animals  of  any  given  area  or  epoch. 

Fauteuil,  fo-tel',  n.  An  arm-chair,  usually  orna¬ 
mented;  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy.  [ F. ;  OF. 
faiddetueil,  hLt.faldistolium.  See  Faldstool.] 

Favor,  fa'ver,  n.  Kind  regard;  propitious  aspect;  act 
of  countenancing,  or  condition  of  being  counte¬ 
nanced;  support;  a  kind  act  or  office;  an  act  of 
grace;  mildness;  lenity;  object  of  kind  regard;  a 
gift,  token  of  love;  something  worn  as  a  token  of 
affection;  a  letter,  —  so  called  in  compliment.  —  v.  t. 
[favored  (-vPrd),  FAVORING.]  To  regard  with  kind¬ 
ness,  aid,  befriend;  to  afford  advantages  for  success 
to,  facilitate.  [L.,  fr.  favere,  to  befriend.]  —  Fa'- 
vorer,  n.  —  Fa'vorable,  a.  Manifesting  or  indica¬ 
ting  partiality;  kind;  propitious;  tending  to  promote 
or  facilitate;  advantageous.  —  Fa'vorableness,  n. — 
Fa'vorably,  adv. — Fa'vorite,  -it,  n.  A  person  or 
thing  regarded  with  peculiar  favor;  one  treated  with 
partiality.  —  a.  Regarded  with,  etc.  [OF.]— Fa'- 
voritism,  -izm,  n.  Disposition  to  favor,  aid,  and 
promote  the  interest  of  a  favorite;  partiality. 

Favus,  fa'vus,  n.  (Pathol.)  A  disease  of  the  scalp 
caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus.  [L.,  honey-comb.]  — 
Favose',  -vos',  a.  (Rot.)  Iloney-combed;  like  the 


section  of  a  hone3r-comb; 
having  pits,  depressions,  or 
cells. 

Fawn,  fawn,  n.  A  young  fal¬ 
low  deer;  a  buck  or  doe  of 
the  first  year.  [OF.  fan,\ 
faon,  fr.  L.  foetus.  See  Fe¬ 
tus.] 

Fawn,  fawn,  v.  i.  [fawned 
(  fawnd),  FAWNING.]  To 
court  favor  by  cringing,  FaVose. 

court  servilely,  flatter  meanly.  [Ic.  fagna,  AS. 
fiegnian,  to  rejoice,  ti.faegen,  glad.  See  Fain.]  — 
Fawn'er,  n. 

Fay.  See  Fairy. 

Fay,  fa,  v.  t.  and  i.  [fayed  (fad),  faying.]  To  fit, 
suit,  unite  closely  with.  [Same  as  fudge,  q.  v.] 

Fealty,  fe'al-tT,  n.  Fidelity  to  one’s  lord,  to  a  supe¬ 
rior  power,  or  to  a  government;  homage;  loyalty;  fi¬ 
delity.  [ OF .  feaute,fealte,feelteit ,  L .fidelitas;  same 
as  fidelity .] 

Fear,  fer,  n.  A  painful  emotion  excited  by  expecta¬ 
tion  of  evil  or  apprehension  of  danger;  solicitude; 
alarm;  dread;  terror.  (Script.)  Reverence  for  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  for  men  or  authority  or  worth. 
That  which  causes  apprehension  or  alarm.  —  v.  t. 
[feared  (lerd),  fearing.]  To  feel  a  painful  appre¬ 
hension  of,  be  afraid  of,  dread;  to  have  a  reveren¬ 
tial  awe  of,  venerate.  —  v.  i.  To  be  in  apprehension 
of  evil,  lie  afraid.  [AS. ,/asr,  OHG.  fara,  var,  peril, 
fear,  Ic.  far,  harm.]  —  Fear'ful,  -iul,  a.  Full  of 
fear;  afraid;  easily  frightened;  indicating,  or  caused 
by,  fear;  inspiring  fear;  exciting  terror;  horrible; 
shocking;  awful.  —  Fear'fully,  adv.  —Fear 'fulness, 
n.  —  Fear'less,  a.  Free  from  fear;  bold;  daring; 

'dauntless;  heroic.  —  Fear'lessly,  ad v.  —  Fear' less- 
ness,  n.  —  Fear'naught,  -nawt,  n.  A  thick  woolen 
cloth;  dreadnaught. 

Feas 
tic  a 
or 

bility. 

Feast,  test,  n.  A  festival;  holiday;  a  solemn  or  joyous 
anniversary;  a  festive  meal;  banquet;  something 
delicious  or  highly  agreeable. — v.i.  To  eat  sump¬ 
tuously;  to  be  highly  delighted.  —  v.  t.  To  entertain 
with  sumptuous  provisions;  to  delight,  gratify  lux¬ 
uriously.  [OF .feste,  F.flte,  Li.festa,  festivals,  neut. 
pi.  fr.  festus,  -a,  -um,  joyful,  orig.  bright;  s.  rt.  Skr. 
bha,  to  shine.] —  Fes'tal,  -tive,  -tiv,  a.  Pert,  to  a 
holiday  or  feast;  joyous;  gay.  —  Fes'tival,  -tf-val,  a. 
Festal,  —  n.  A  time  of  feasting  or  celebration;  a 
civil  or  religious  anniversary.  —  Festiv'ity,  -tf,  n. 
Condition  ot  being  festive;  a  festive  celebration; 
festival.  — Fete,  fat,  n.  A  festival;  holiday;  celebra¬ 
tion.  —  v.t.  To  feast;  to  honor  with  an'entertain- 
ment.  [F.] 

Feat,  fet,  n.  An  act;  deed;  exploit;  a  striking  act  of 
strength,  skill,  or  cunning;  a  trick.  [OF.  fait,  L. 
factum,  a  deed;  same  as  Jact,  q.  v.]  —  Feat'ly,  adv. 
Neatly;  dexterously;  adroitly.  —  Feat'ure,  le'chur, 
n.  Make,  form,  or  appearance  of  a  person;  esp. 
good  appearance;  cast  or  appearance  of  the  human 
face,  esp.  of  any  single  part  of  the  face;  a  lineament; 
structure  of  anything;  marked  peculiarity.  [OF. 
failure,  fashion,  L.  factura,  formation,  work,  fut. 
p.  of, facere. ]  —  Feat'ureless,  a.  Having  no  distinct 
features.  —  Feat'urely,  -IT,  a.  Having  features 
showing  marked  peculiarities. 

Feather,  feth'er,  n.  One  of  the  growths,  generally 
formed  each  of  a  central  quill  and  a  vane  on  each 
side  of  it,  which  cover  a  bird;  a  plume;  pen.  — v.  t. 
[feathered  (-5rd), -bring.]  To  dress  in  feathers; 
to  furnish  (an  arrow,  cap,  etc.)  with  feathers  ;  to 
adorn,  deck;  to  tread,  as  a  cock.  —  v.  i.  To  become 
feathered  or  horizontal;  to  curdle  when  poured  into 
another  liquid,  and  float  in  leather-like  flakes.  [AS. 
fedher,  D.  veder,  Ic.  fjodhr,  G.  feder,  L.  ]>enna  (= 
pet-na),  Gr.  pteron  (—pet-ron),  Skr.  patra,  a  feather; 
s.  rt.  pen.)  —  A  feather  in  the  cap.  An  honor  or  mark 
of  distinction.  —  To  be  in  high  f.  To  appear  in  high 
spirits  and  health,  like  birds  after  molting.  —  To  cut 
a  f.  To  make  the  water  foam  in  moving,  —  said  of 
a  ship.  —  To  show  the  white  f.  To  betray  cowardice, 
—  a  white  leather  in  a  cock’s  tail  being  a  tokeii  that 
he  is  not  of  game-breed.  —  To  f.  one’s  nest.  To  pro¬ 
vide  for  one’s  self,  esp.  from  property  which  passes 
through  one’s  hands.  —  To  f.  the  oars.  ( Naut .)  To 
bring  their  blades  in  rowing  into  a  horizontal  po¬ 
sition  as  they  rise  out  of  the  water,  so  as  to  cut  the 
wind  and  not  to  hold  it.  —  Feath'ered,  -erd,  a. 
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Clothed,  covered,  or  fitted  with,  etc.—  Feath'ery.  -T, 
a.  I’ert.  to,  like,  or  covered  with.  etc.  —  Feath'er- 
board'ing,  n.  A  covering  in  which  the  edge  of  one 
board  overlaps  another,  like  leathers  of  a  bird  ; 
weather-boarding. — edge,  n.  An  edge  formed  like 
that  of  a  feather,  or  thinner  than  the  opposite  edge, 

—  applied  to  boards;  a  flexible  film  of  metal  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  edge  of  a  cutting  instrument  after  grind¬ 
ing. 

Featly,  Feature.  See  under  Ff.at. 

Febrile,  le'bril  or  feb'ril,  a.  Pert,  to,  indicating,  or 
derived  from  fever.  [F.,  fr.  1,.  t ehris ,  fever,  q.  v.  ]  — 
Feb'rifa'cient,  -slient,  Febrif'ic,  a.  Producing 
fever.  [h.  face  re,  to  make.]  —  Feb'rifuge,  -rT-fQj,  n. 
(J fed.)  A  medicine  serving  to  remove  fever. —  a. 
Having  the  quality  of  subduing  fever;  anti-febrile. 
[L .fugare,  to  put  to  flight,  1  r.jugere,  to  flee.] 

February,  feb'roo-a-rT,  n.  The  2d  month  in  the  year, 

—  containing,  in  common  years,  28  days,  in  bissex¬ 
tile  or  leap  year,  2!)  days.  ( L.  Februurius,  the  month 
of  expiation,  on  the  loth  of  which  the  Romans  held 
the  feast  of  expiation:  fr.  fe iruum,  orig.  in  the  Sa¬ 
bine  language,  a  purgative,  hence,  fbrua ,  pi.,  the 
Roman  lestival  of  purification,  and  jebruure ,  to  pu¬ 
rify,  expiate.] 

Feces,  Faces,  fe'sez,  n.  pi.  Excrement;  ordure;  also 
dregs,  settlings,  sediment.  [L.,  pi.  of  fisx.fitcis. ]  — 
Fe'cal,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  etc. — Fec'ula. 
-u-la,  n.  Any  pulverulent  matter  obtained  from 
plants  by  simply  breaking  down  the  texture,  wash¬ 
ing  with  water,  and  subsidence;  esp.  nutritious  part 
of  wheat;  starch  or  farina :  green  matter  of  plants. 
[L.,  dim.  of  ficx.]  —  Fec'ulent,  a.  Foul  with  ex¬ 
traneous  or  impure  substances;  dreggy;  turbid. — 
Foc'ulence,  -ulency,  -u-lcn-sf,  «.  Quality  of  being; 
that  which  is,  etc. 

Fecund,  fek'-  or  fe'kund,  a.  Fruitful  in  children; 
prolific.  [L.  fecundus;  s.  rt.  fetus,  q.  v.]  —  Fecun¬ 
date,  u.  t.  To  make  fruitful  or  prolific:  to  impreg¬ 
nate.  [L.  fecund  are,  -datum.]  —  Fec'unda'tion,  n. 
Act  of  making  fruitful;  impregnation.  —  Fecun'- 
dity,  -dY-tY,  n.  Quality  or  power  of  producing  fruit 
or  young;  power  of  germinating,  as  in  seeds;  fertil¬ 
ity;  richness  of  invention.  [OFT  feconditd.] 

FedT  See  Feed. 

Federal,  fed'er-al,  a.  Pert,  to  a  league,  contract,  or 
treaty;  composed  of  states  retaining  only  a  subordi¬ 
nate  sovereignty.  [F.,  fr.  E.  foe  a  us ,  -iris,  treaty, 
covenant;  s.  rt.  fide.s,  faith.]  —  Fed'eral,  -alist,  n. 
An  advocate  of  confederation;  esp.  (Amer.  Hist.),  a 
friend  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  at  its  forma¬ 
tion  and  adoption.  —  Federalism,  -izm,  n.  The 
principles  of  Federalists.  —  Federate,  a.  United 
by  compact,  as  states  or  nations;  leagued;  confeder¬ 
ate.  Vlufoederare,  -atum,  to  bind  by  treaty.]-  Fed¬ 
eration,  n.  Act  of  uniting  in  a  league;  a  league, 
confederacy.  —  Federative, -tiv,  m.  Uniting;  join¬ 
ing  in  a  league. 

Fee,  fe,  n.  Property;  possession:  reward  for  services, 
esp.  payment  for  professional  services  ;  charge. 
(Feud.  Law.)  A  right  to  the  use  of  a  superior’s 
land,  as  a  stipend  for  services  to  be  performed;  land 
so  held;  a  fief.  (Ena.  Law.)  An  estate  of  inheri¬ 
tance  supposed  to  be  held  either  mediately  or  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  sovereign.  (Amer.  Law.)  An  es¬ 
tate  of  inheritance  belonging  to  the  owner,  without 
condition  attached  to  the  tenure.  —  v.  t.  [feed 
(led),  feeing.]  To  reward  for  services,  recompense, 
hire,  bribe.  [AS. feo,  Ic .fe,  Dan.  and  Sw./a?,  Goth. 
faihu,  OIIG.  fi/iu,  L.  pecus,  cattle,  property,  D.  vee, 
Skr.  pagu,  cattle, — cattle  being  orig.  a  medium  of 
exchange  ;  t.  rt.  pact,  pecunian/.]  —  Fee '-farm,  n. 
Law.)  Land  held  of  another  in  fee,  at  an  annual 
arm  or  rent;  estate  in  fee-simple,  subject  to  a  per¬ 
petual  rent.  —  -sim'ple,  n.  An  absolute  fee;  fee 
without  conditions  or  limits.  —  Fief,  fef,  n.  An  es¬ 
tate  held  on  condition  of  military  service;  fee;  feud. 
F.,  fr.  LL.  feudum.  See  Feud.] — Feoff,  fef,  n.  A 
ef.  —  v.  t.  [feoffed  (foft),  -Fixe.!  To  invest  with 
a  fee  or  feud:  to  enfeoff.  [OF.  feojfer ,  fiefer,  to  in¬ 
vest  with  a  fief.]  —  Feoffee',  w.  One  to  whom  a 
feoffment  is  made.  [OF.  feojf'e,  p.  p.]  —  Feof'fer. 
-for,  n.  One  who  grants,  etc.  —  Feoff'ment,  n.  Grant 
of  a  fee;  instrument  or  deed  by  which,  etc.  —  Feud, 
Feod,  fud,  n.  A  stipendiary  estate  in  land,  held  by 
service  ;  fief  ;  fee.  JLL.  feudum,  fr.  OIIG.  film 
(above).]  —  Feud'al,  Feod'al,  a.  Pert,  to,  consist¬ 
ing  of,  or  founded  on,  etc.  —  Feudal'ity,  -tY,  w. 
State  or  quality  of  being  feudal  :  feudal  form  or 
constitution. —  Feud'ary.  -atary,  -atory,  -rY,  a.  Held 
by  feudal  tenure.  —  Feu'daliza'tion,  u.  Act  of  re¬ 


ducing  to,  etc.  —  Feud'alism,  -izm,  n.  The  feudal 
system. 

Foeble,  fe'bl,  a.  [feebler,  -blest.]  Deficient  in 
strength;  wanting  force  or  efficiency  in  action  or 
expression;  infirm;  languid;  imbecile;  faint.  [OF. 
foible,  for  foible.  It .  fievolc,  feeble,  fr.  L.  JfebiUs, 
doleful,  fr.  L .flare,  to  weep;  s.  rt .  fluere,  to  flow.]  — 
Fee'bly,  -blY,  adv. —  Feo'bleness,  n. —  Fee'ble-mind'- 
ed,  a.  Weak  in  intellectual  power. 

Feed,  led,  v.  t.  [fed,  feeding.]  To  give  food  to, 
supply  with  nourishment,  fill  the  wants  of,  satisfy; 
to  graze;  to  cause  to  be  cropped  by  feeding;  to  give 
for  food,  furnish  for  consumption.  (Mach.)  To 
supply  with  materials,  as  a  printing  press  with 
paper;  to  subject  to  operation,  as  the  work,  or  the 
tool,  in  machines.  —  n.  i.  To  take  food,  eat;  to  sub¬ 
sist  by  eating,  prey  ;  to  pasture,  graze.  —  n.  That 
which  is  eaten  by  beasts;  provender;  fodder;  a  pas¬ 
ture  ground;  allowance  given  to  a  horse,  cow.  etc.; 
water  supplied  to  steam-boilers.  (Mach.)  The  parts 
that  move  the  work  to  the  cuttmg-tool,  or  the  tool 
to  the  work.  [AS.  fed  an,  to  feed,  ir.foda,  food.  q. 
v.]  -  Feed'er,  n.  One  who  gives  food;  one  who,  or 
that  which  feeds  a  machine;  one  who  furnishes  in¬ 
centives,  eats  or  subsists,  or  fattens  cattle  for  slaugh¬ 
ter  ;  a  fountain  or  channel  that  supplies  a  main 
canal  with  water;  a  branch  railroad  which  increases 
the  business  of  the  main  line.  (Mining.)  A  side 
branch  of  a  vein  that  passes  into  a  lode. 

Feel,  fel,  v.  t.  [felt,  feeling.]  To  perceive  by  the 
touch,  examine  by  touching  :  make  trial  of,  test ; 
to  perceive  within  one’s  self,  experience,  be  affected 
by  ;  to  have  an  inward  persuasion  of.  —  v.  i.  To 
have  perception  by  the  touch  or  nerves  ol  sensa¬ 
tion;  to  have  the  sensibilities  moved;  to  peiccive 
one’s  self  to  be,  —  followed  by  an  adjective  descri¬ 
bing  the  state,  etc.  ;  to  know  with  feeling,  know 
certainly;  to  appear  to  the  touch,  give  a  perception. 

—  n.  Feeling;  perception;  sensation  communicated 
by  touching.  [AS.  fclan ,  D.  voelcn,  OIIG.  foljan, 
fuofan  ;  peril,  s.  rt.  palpable,  fr.  L.  jtalpare,  to  focl.j 

—  Feel'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  feels.  ( A  ’at. 
J/ist.)  One  of  the  organs  with  which  certain  ani¬ 
mals  trj'  objects  by  the  touch;  a  palp.  A  proposal, 
observation,  etc.,  to  ascertain  the  views  of  others.  — 
Feel'ing,  p.  a.  Possessing,  or  expressive  of,  great 
sensibility  ;  sensitive.  —  n.  The  sense  ;  sense  of 
touch;  an  net  or  state  of  perception  by  touch;  con¬ 
sciousness;  capacity  of  the  soul  foreniotiona!  states; 
state  or  condition  of  emotion  ;  any  mental  state  ; 
sentiment;  agitation;  opinion.  —  Foel'ingly,  adv. 
In  a  feeling  manner  ;  affcctingly. 

Feet.  See  Foot. 

Feign,  lan,  r.  t.  [feigned  (fand),  feigning.]  To 
imagine  ;  to  assert  by  a  fiction,  pretend  ;  to  make  a 
show  of,  counterfeit.  [F.  feindre  (p.  pr.  feign  aid), 
L.  fingere-  See  Figure.]  —  Feign'ar.  n.  —  Feint, 
fant,  n.  That  which  is  feigned;  a  pretense;  a  seem¬ 
ing  aim  at  one  part  when  another  is  to  he  struck.  — 
v.  i.  To  make  a  mock  attack.  fF.  feinte,  p.  p.] 
Feldspar,  fcld'spar,  Fel'spar,  n  (Min.)  A  crystal¬ 
line  mineral,  vitreous  in  luster,  and  breaking  in  two 
directions:  it  consists  o:  silica,  alumina,  and  potash. 
[G .feldsjiath,  fr.  /'eld  (=  E.  field)  and  spath,  spar.]  — 
Feld-  or  Felspath'ic,  -spath'ose,  -os,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
consisting  of,  feldspar. 

Felicity,  fc-lis'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being  happy;  blessed¬ 
ness;  that  which  promotes  happiness  ;  a  gratifying 
event;  bliss;  beatitude.  [OF  .feheite,  L .  f elicit  as, 
fr.  Jelix,  happy  ;  s.  it.,  fetus.]  — Felic'itous,  -tus,  a. 
Happy;  skillful;  well  applied  or  expressed;  appro¬ 
priate’.  —  Felic'itously,  adv.  —  Felic'itate,  -tat,  r.  t. 
To  make  happy,  delight;  to  express  pleasure  to,  con¬ 
gratulate.  —  Felic'ita'tion,  n.  Congratulation. 
Feline,  fe'lTn,  n.  Pert,  to  the  cat.  \JL.feles,  -Us,  cat, 
lit.  fruitful  ;  s.  rt.  fetus.] 

Fell,  Feller.  See  under  Fall. 

Fell.  fcl,«.  Cruel;  inhuman;  fierce;  ravenous; bloody. 
[AS.  fel,  fierce,  OD.  fel,  cruel,  bad,  base,  OF.  fel, 
cruel,  furious,  Dan.  fsel,  hideous,  grim  ;  peril,  s.  rt. 
felon.]  —  Fell'y,  adv.  —  Fell'ness,  n. 

Fell,  fel.  n.  A  skin  or  hide  of  a  beast.  [AS  fel,  fell, 
Ic. Jell,  I).  and  M11G.  vel,  L.  pellis,  Gr.  pella;  same 
as  pell,  pelt.]  —  Fell'-mon'ger,  -mun'gSr,  n.  A  dealer 
in  sheepskins,  who  separates  the  wool  from  the  pc  Its. 
Fell,  fel,  n.  A  hill  ;  range  of  hills  ;  mountain-side  ; 
low,  marshy,  wild  land.  [Ie.  fjall ,  fell,  Dan.  field, 
Sw.  fjall.] 

Felloe.  Same  as  Felly. 

Fellow,  fel'lo,  n.  One  who  follows  ••  an  adherent ; 
companion  ;  associate  ;  a  man  without  good  breed- 


ban,  cube,  fyll ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  irjk,  then,  boxboN,  chair,  get. 
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ing  or  worth  ;  an  equal  in  power,  rank,  character, 
etc.  ;  one  of  a  pair  ;  a  mate  ;  a  person  ;  individual ; 
one  of  the  associates  in  an  English  college,  admitted 
to  share  in  its  revenues  ;  a  member  of  a  literary  or 
scientific  society  or  corporation  ;  one  of  the  trustees 
of  a  college.  [ME.  felawe,  Ic.fclagi,  a.  partner  in  a 
felng  —  association,  lit.  a  laying  together  of  prop¬ 
erty,  fr.  /e,  property  (see  Fee),  and  lag,  a  laying  to¬ 
gether,  law.]  [Fellow  is  often  used  in  composition, 
indicating  an  associate,  or  sometimes  equality.]  — 
Fel'low-com'moner,  n.  A  student  in  an  Eng.  uni¬ 
versity  who  commons ,  or  dines,  with  the  fellows. — 
-creat/ure,  n.  One  of  the  same  race  or  kind  ;  one 
made  by  the  same  Creator. - feeFing,  n.  Sym¬ 

pathy  ;  a  like  feeling.  —  Fellowship,  n.  State  or 
relation  of  being  a  fellow  or  associate;  familiar  in¬ 
tercourse;  a  state  of  being  together  ;  partnership  ; 
an  association  ;  company.  {Eng.  Universities.)  A 
foundation  for  the  maintenance  of  a  resident 
scholar.  (Arith.)  Rule  for  dividing  profit  and  loss 
among  partners.  —  Good  fellowship.  Fondness  for 
society;  trustworthiness;  kind  behavior. 

Felly,  fel'lY,  Fel'loe,  -lo,  n.  A  curved  segment  of  the 
rim  of  a  wheel,  between  the  spokes  and  tire.  [AS. 
felga,  D.  velg,  G.felge,  a  felly;  AS.  feolan,  to  stick, 
OllG.  felahan,  to  put  together.] 

Felon,  fel'on,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  has  committed 
felony.  One  guilty  or  capable  of  heinous  crime;  crim¬ 
inal  ;  malefactor.  (Med.)  A  whitlow;  paronychia; 
inflammation  of  a  finger  or  toe.  —  a.  Malignant; 
fierce  ;  traitorous  ;  disloyal.  [OF.  ;  LL.  fello,  felo, 
-onis,  traitor,  Ga.  feallan ,  felon,  traitor,  fr.  Ga.  and 
Ir  .feall,  to  betray,  Ir.  feal,  Armor  .fall,  evil  ;  peril, 
s.  rt.  fell  (adj.),  fail,  q.  v.l  —  Fel'ony,  -nY,  n.  (Eng. 
Law.)  An  offense  which  occasions  forfeiture  of 
lands  or  goods  at  the  common  law,  and  to  which 
eapital  or  other  punishment  may  be  added.  A  hei¬ 
nous  crime  ;  esp.  one  punishable  by  death  or  impris¬ 
onment.  —  Felo'nious,  -nf-us,  a.  Having  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  felony  ;  malicious  ;  villainous  ;  perfidious.  — 
Felo'niously,  adv.  —  Fe'lo-de-se/,  n.  A  self-mur¬ 
derer;  a  suicide.  [LL.,  lit.  a  felon  upon  himself.] 

Felspar,  Felspathic.  See  Feldspar. 

Felt.  See  Feel. 

Felt,  felt,  n.  Cloth  or  stuff  of  wool,  or  wool  and  fur, 
not  woven,  but  wrought  into  a  compact  substance 
by  rubbing  or  beating  ;  a  hat  made  of  wool.  —  v.  t. 
To  make  into,  or  cover  with,  felt.  [I),  vilt,  Sw.  and  j 
Dan.  fit,  G.  fils.  Gr.  pilos,  felt,  L.  pileius,  a  felt  hat ; 
s.  rt.  filter.]  —  Felt'ing,  n.  Material  of  which  felt  is 
made;  felt-cloth. 

Felucca,  fe-luk'ka,  n.  (Naut.)  A  vessel,  with  oars 
and  lateen  sails,  used  in  the  Mediterranean.  [It. 

. feluca ,  Sp .  faluca,  fr.  At. full:,  ship.] 

Felworfc,  fel'wert,  n.  A  plant ;  a  species  of  gentian. 
[Prob.  corrup.  of  field-wort.} 

Female,  fe'mal,  n.  One  of  the  sex  that  bears  young. 
(Lot.)  A  plant  which  bears  the  pistil,  is  impreg¬ 
nated  by  pollen  of  male  flowers,  and  produces  fruit. 
—  a.  Pert,  to  the  sex  which  conceives  and  gives 
birth,  or  to  an  individual  of  the  female  sex  ;  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  sex;  feminine.  ( Hot .)  Having 
pistils  and  no  stamens  ;  pistillate.  [OF.  femelle,  fe¬ 
male,  fr.  L.  femella,  young  woman,  dim.  of femina, 
woman;  peril.  S.  rt.  fetus.}  —  Female  rhymes.  (Pros.) 
Double  rhymes,  or  rhymes  in  which  two  syllables 
(in  French  call  ed/e  mate  syllables),  an  accented  and 
an  unaccented  one,  correspond  at  the  end  of  each 
line.  —  F.  screw.  The  spiral-threaded  cavity  into 
which  another  screw  turns. —Fem'inine, -Y-nin,  a. 
Pert,  to  woman  ;  womanish  ;  womanly  ;  having  the 
qualities  of  a  female;  modest,  graceful,  affectionate, 
confiding;  lacking  manly  force  or  vigor,  effeminate. 
(Gram.)  Having  a  form  belonging  esp.  to  words 
which  are  epithets  of  females.  [OF.  feminin,  L. 
feminius.} — Feminin'ity,  -tT,  n.  Quality  or  nature  of, 
etc.  —  Feme-  or  Femme-covert,  fem-kuv'ert,  n. 
(Law.)  A  married  woman.  See  Coverture,  under 
Cover.  [F.  femme,  OF.  feme  (L.  femina),  woman, 
and  OF.  covert,  p.  _p.  of  courrir,  to  cover.]  —  Feme- 
or  Femme-sole,  -sol',  n.  A  single  or  unmarried 
woman.  [OF.  sol,  sole,  L.  solus,  sole,  alone.] 

Femoral,  fein'o-ral,  a.  Pert,  to  the  thigh.  [L .femur, 
femoris,  thigh.] 

Fen,  fen,  /i.  Boggy  land;  moor;  marsh.  [AS.  and  Ic. 
fen,  D.  veen,  Goth,  fani,  OllG., t'enni,  mud  ;  Gr.  pe¬ 
tes,  mud,  L.  pains,  a  marsh.]  — Fen'ny,  -nY,  a.  Pert, 
to,  inhabiting,  or  abounding  in,  fens  ;  swampy. 

Fence,  fens,  n.  That  which  fends  off  attack  or  dan¬ 
ger  ;  a  wall,  hedge,  or  other  inclosing  structure 
about  a  field,  etc.,  esp.  a  wooden  barrier;  self-defense 


by  the  use  of  the  sword  ;  fencing. — v.  t.  [fenced 
(fenst),  fencing.]  To  fend  off  danger  from,  pro¬ 
tect,  guard  ;  to  inclose  with  a  fence  or  other  protec¬ 
tion. —  v.  i. '  To  make  a  fence,  give  security  ;  to  de¬ 
fend  one’s  self  by  the  sword.  [Abbr.  fr.  defense,  q. 
v.]  —  Ring  fence.  A  fence  encircling  a  whole  estate. 

—  Post-and-rail  f.  One  of  rails  sustained  by  mor¬ 
tised  posts. —  Virginia  f.  Worm  f,  Rail  f.  The  zig¬ 
zag  fence  of  split  rails  without  posts.  —  To  be  on  thef. 
To  be  uncommitted  in  respect  to  opposing  policies. 

—  Fence'less,  a.  VVithoutafence;  open;  unguarded. 

—  Fen'cer.  —  Fen'cible,  -sY-bl,  a.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  defended,  or  of  making  or  affording  defense. — • 
n.  (Mil.)  A  soldier  enlisted  for  the  defense  of  the 
country,  and  not  liable  to  be  sent  abroad. —  Fen'- 
cing,  n.  Art  of  self-defense  with  the  sword  ;  ma¬ 
terials  for  making  fences  ;  a  system  of  fences. 

Fend,  fend,  v.  t.  To  keep  off,  shut  out.  —  v.i.  To 
act  in  opposition,  resist,  parry.  [Abbr.  fr.  defend , 
q.  v.]  — Fend'er,  n.  One  who,  or  tha t  which,  etc. ;  esp. 
a  metallic  frame  to  hinder  coals  of  fire  from  rolling 
to  the  floor  ;  a  buffer  to  prevent  a  vessel  from  strik¬ 
ing  against  a  wharf  or  another  vessel. 

Fenestral,  fc-nes'tral,  a.  Pert,  to  windows.  [L.  fe¬ 
nestra,  window.] 

Fenian,  fe'nY-an,  n.  A  member  of  an  organization 
for  the  overthrow  of  English  rule  in  Ireland.  [Name 
of  the  old  militia  of  Ireland,  —  called  after  Fin , 
Fionn,  or  Fingal,  a  hero  of  tradition.] 

Fennec,  fen'nek,  n.  A  fox-like  animal  of  Africa. 

Fennel,  fen'nel,  n.  A  plant  of  various  species,  culti¬ 
vated  for  its  carminative  seeds,  or  as  a  salad  plant. 
[AS.  finol,  L.  fenicidum,  dim.  of  fenum,  hay.] 

Fenny.  Sec  under  Fen. 

Fenugreek,  fen'u-grek,  n.  A  plant,  whose  seeds  are 
emollient,  and  are  used,  esp.  by  the  Arabs,  in  fo¬ 
mentations  for  horses  and  cattle.  [L .foenum  Grsec - 
urn,  lit.  Greek  hay.] 

Feod,  Feoff,  etc.  See  under  Fee. 

Feral,  fe'ral,  a.  Wild,  —  said  of  animals  or  plants, 
formerly  domesticated,  but  running  wild.  [L ..ferns, 
wild.  See  Ferocious.]  —  Fe'rine,  -rin,  a.  Wild?, 
untamed;  savage. 

Feretory,  fer'e-to-rY,  n.  A  portable  bier  or  shrine  for 
relics  of  saints  ;  tomb  in  which  their  bodies  are  de¬ 
posited.  [L .feretrum,  fr.  ferre,  to  carry,  Gr.  phere - 
ti  on,  fr.  pherein.] 

Ferial,  fe'rY-al,  a.  Pert,  to  holidays.  [L.  feria,  holi¬ 
day.] 

Ferment,  fSr'ment,  n.  That  which  causes  fermenta¬ 
tion  ;  heat ;  tumult.  [L.  ferment  am,  yeast,  contr.  for 
fervimentum,  fr.  fervere,  to  boil,  ferment.]  —  Fer¬ 
ment',  v.  t.  To  cause  ferment  or  fermentation  in.  — 
v.  i.  To  undergo  fermentation,  work,  effervesce;  to 
be  active  or  excited.— Forment'able,  a.—  Fermenta'- 
tion,  n.  That  effervescent  change  of  organic  sub¬ 
stances  by  which  their  starch,  sugar,  gluten,  etc.,, 
under  the  influence  of  moisture,  air,  and  warmth,  are- 
decomposed  and  their  elements  recombined  in  new 
compounds;  active  state  of  the  intellect  or  feelings. 
—Saccharine  fermentation  changes  starch  and  gumi 
into  sugar  ;  vinous  converts  sugar  into  alcohol;  ace¬ 
tous  changes  alcohol  and  other  substances  into  vine¬ 
gar  ;  viscous  converts  sugarinto  a  mucilaginous  sub¬ 
stance  ;  putrefactive  attends  the  decomposition  of 
substances  containing  nitrogen.  —  Ferment'ative, 
-tiv,  a.  Causing,  or  consisting  in,  etc. 

Fern,  fern,  n.  ( Bot .)  An  order  of  cryptogamous 
plants,  having  their  fructification  on 
the  back  of  the  fronds  or  leaves.  [AS. 
fearn ,  D.  raven,  fern,  G.farnkraut,  lit. 
feather-plant,  S  k  r.  parna,  feather, 
leaf,  tree.]  —  Fern'y,  -Y,  a.  Abound¬ 
ing  in,  or  overgrown  with,  fern. 

Ferocious,  fe-ro'shus,  «.  Indicating 
cruelty;  ravenous;  fierce;  savage;  bar¬ 
barous.  [OF.  feroce,  L.  ferox,  -ocis, 
fierce,  fr.  ferns,  wild,  fera,  Gr.  ther, 
wild  beast ;  peril,  s.  rt.  deer.}  —  Fero'- 
ciously,  adv.  —  Fero'ciousness,  Feroc'- 
ity,  -ros'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.  [F.  ferocity 
L.  ,/e/ocitas.j  —  Fierce,  fers,  a.  Furious;  violent; 
impetuous,  as  beasts,  storms,  etc.;  excessively  eager 
or  ardent ;  vehement  in  cruelty;  fell.  [OF.  fiers,  fier,. 
fer,  L.  ferns.}  —  Fierce'ly,  adv.  —  Fierce'ness,  n. 

Ferreous,  fSr're-us,  a.  Partaking  of,  made  of,  pert,  to, 
or  like, jron.  [L.  ferrus,  fr.  terrum.  iron.]  — Fer'- 
rate,  -rat,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  consisting  of  ferric 
acid  in  combination  with  a  base.  —  Fer'ric,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  extracted  from,  iron.  [F .  ferricnie.]  — Ferric 
acid.  (Chem.)  An  acid  consisting  of  one  atom  of 
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iron  and  "  of  oxygen.  —  Fer'rom,  -ras,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  derived  from,  etc.,  —  said  of  compounds  contain¬ 
ing  less  iron  than  ferric  compounds.  —  Feriro-cy'- 
anate,  -si'a-nat,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  compound  of  icr- 
rocyanic  acid  with  a  base. — cyan'ic,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  derived  from,  iron  and  cyanogen. — cy'anido, 
-nid,  n.  A  compound  of  the  proto-cyanide  of  iron 
with  some  other  cyanide.  —  Fer'rotype,  -tip,  n.  A 
photographic  picture  taken  on  an  iron  plate  by  a 
collodion  process.  [Gr.  tupos,  impression.]  —  Fer- 
ru'ginous,  -roo'jY-nus,  a.  Partaking  of,  or  contain¬ 
ing  particles  of",  iron  ;  resembling  iron-rust  in  ap¬ 
pearance  or  color.  [L.  ferrugo ,  rust,  fr.  fcrrumJ] 
Ferrot,  fer'ret,  n.  An  animal  of  the  weasel  kind.  [OF. 
Jurat,  LL.  furci  it*;  pcrh.fr.  L.  fur,  a  thief;  prob.  fr. 
Armor,  fur,  W.jf'ur,  wise,  W .ffured,  a  ferret.]  —  v.  t. 
f ferreted,  -Ell NO.]  To  drive  or  hunt  out  of  a 
hiding  place  ;  to  search  carefully. 

Ferrot,  ler'rct,  ra.  A  kind  of  narrow  tape,  of  silk  or 
woolen.  [It.  foretto,  dim.  of  fore,  L  .Jtos,  a  flower.  ] 
Ferret,  fer'ret,  n.  (Glass  Man  if.)  The  iron  used  to 
try  melted  matter,  to  see  if  it  is  fit  to  work,  and  to 
make  the  rings  at  the  mouths  of  bottles. 

Ferrule,  fer'ril  or  fer'rool,  n.  A  ring  of  metal  round 
the  end  of  a  cane,  tool-handle,  etc.,  to  prevent  split¬ 
ting.  [OF.  virole,  LL.  virola,  L.  viriola,  dim.  of 
riria,  a  bracelet,  fr.  vierc,  to  twist,  bind  round.] 
Ferry,  fCr'rY,  v.  t.  [-kied  (-rid),  -eying.]  To  trans¬ 
port  over  a  river  or  other  water,  in  a  boat.  —  v.  i.  To 
pass  over  water  in  a  boat. — n.  A  vessel  in  which 
passengers  and  goods  are  conveyed  over  water  ;  a 
wherry  ;  place  where  persons  or  things  are  carried 
across  water,  in  ferry-boats  ;  right  of  carrying  per¬ 
sons,  animals,  or  goods  across  water,  for  hire.  [AS. 
feriun,  to  carry,  f r.  J'aran,  to  fare,  go,  lc.ferja,  Dan. 
f serge,  Sw.  farja,  to  carry,  ferry,  also,  a  ferry.  See 
Fake.]  —  Fer'riage,  -rY-ej,  n.  The  fare,  or  price 
paid  at  a  ferry.  —  Fer'ry-boat,  n  A  boat  for  con¬ 
veying  passengers,  etc.,  over  water.  — man,  n. ;  pi. 
-men.  One  who  keeps  a  ferry. 

Fertile,  fSr'til,  a.  Producing  fruit  in  abundance;  pro¬ 
lific  ;  productive  ;  rich.  (Hot.)  Capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  fruit.  [OF.,  Jj.fertilis,  fr.. ferre, to  bear.]— Fer'- 
tilely,  adv.  —  Fer'tileness,  -til'ity,  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.  —  Fer'tilize,  -liz, v.  t.  1-lized  (-lizd), -u- 
zino.]  To  make  fertile,  fruitful,  or  productive  ;  to 
enrich.  —  Fer/tiliza'tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of,  etc. 
( Bot .)  Process  by  which  the  pollen  renders  theovule 
fertile.  —  Fer'tiiiz’er^  /t. 

Forule,  fer'ril  or  fOr'rool,  n.  A  fiat  piece  of  wood,  for 
punishing  children. —  v.  t.  [feruled  C-rild  or  -raid), 
-uling.]  To  punish  with  a  ferule.  [F.;  L.  ferula, 
ir.ferire,  to  strike.] 

Fervent,  fer'vcnt,  a.  Hot;  boiling;  warm  in  feeling; 
ardent  in  temperament  ;  earnest ;  vehement ;  ani¬ 
mated.  [OF.;  L.  fervens,  -ventis,  p.  pr.  of  ferrere,  to 
boil;  s.  rt.  brewl] —  Fer'vently,  adv. — Fer'vency, 
-sY,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.  —  Fer'vid,  a.  Very  hot; 
burning;  boiling;  ardent ;  vehement;  zealous.  [L. 
fervidus.']  —  Fer'vidly,  adv.  —  Fer'vor,  -ver,  n. 
Heat;  excessive  warmth;  intensity  of  feeling  or  ex¬ 
pression;  zeal.  [OF.  and  L.] 

Fescue,  fes'ku,  n.  A  straw,  wire,  stick,  etc.,  to  point 
out  letters  to  children  learning  to  read.  —  v.  t.  [fes- 
Cted  (-kud),  -cuing.]  To  assist  in  reading  by  a  fes¬ 
cue.  [OF./esfw,  L.. fcstuca,  stalk,  little  stick.] 

Fesse,  Fess,  fes,  n.  (Her.)  A  band  drawn  horizon¬ 
tally  across  the  center  of  an  escutcheon;  one  of  the  1) 
honorable  ordinaries.  [L.  fascia,  band,  girth.]  — 
Fesse'-point,  n.  The  exact  center  of  the  escutcheon. 
See  Escutcheon. 


Te3tal,  Festival,  Festive,  etc.  See  under  Feast. 
Fester,  fes'ter,  v.  i.  [-tered  (-terd), -tering.]  To 
grow  virulent,  corrupt,  rankle,  suppurate;  to  become 
malignant  and  invincible,  —  said  of  passions.  — 1>.  t. 
To  nurse,  as  something  that  rankles.  —  n.  A  sore 
which  rankles  and  discharges  corrupt  matter;  a  pus¬ 
tule;  a  festering  or  rankling.  [A  form  of. foster.] 
Festoon,  fes-tdon',  n.  A  garland,  wreath,  etc.,  hang¬ 
ing  in  a  curve.  —  V.  1.  [festooned 
(-tdond'),  -TOON r no.]  To  form  in,  or 
adorn  with,  festoons.  [F.  and  Sp. 
feston.  It.  festonc,  LL.  festo,  -touis; 
perh.fr.  LL.  Jestum,  holiday;  perh. 
fr.  lAj.festis,  OF  .jest,  top,  ridge.] 

Fetal.  See  under  Fetus. 

Fetch,  fech,  v.  t.  [fetched  (fecht), 
fetching.]  To  go  and  bring;  to  get; 
to  obtain  as  price  or  equivalent,  sell  for;  or;  to  recall 
from  a  swoon;  or,  to  reduce,  throw;  to  bring  to  ac¬ 
complishment,  make,  do;  to  reach,  arrive  at,  attain. 


Festoon, 
to  bring,  —  as. 


—  v.  i.  To  bring  one’s  self,  move,  arrive.  —  n.  A 
stratagem  ;  trick  ;  artifice  ;  apparition  of  a  living 
person.  [AS.  J'eccan,  to  fetch,  Jacian,  to  seek  to  get, 
ir.fsec,  a  space  of  time,  opportunity.] — To  fetch  a 
compass.  To  take  a  circuitous  route  in  going  to  a 
place.  —  To  f.  a  pump.  To  make  it  draw  water,  by 
scaling  the  valves  with  water  poured  in  at  the  top 
and  By  rapidly  working  the  handle.  —  To  f.  wap. 
(JVaut~)  To  be  shaken  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

—  Fetch'er,  n. 

Fete.  See  under  Feast. 

Fetich,  -tish,  fc'tish,  n.  A  material  thing,  living  or 
dead,  worshiped  among  certain  African  tribes.  [F. 
fetiche,  fr.  Tk.feitigo,  sorcery,  an  African  idol,  also 
artificial,  fr.  L., factitius.  See  Fact.]  —  Fet'ichisjn, 
-sliizm,  -cism,  -si cm,  n.  Worship  of,  etc.;  the  low 
idolatry  of  Western  Africa. 

Fetid,  fct'id,  a.  Haying  an  offensive  smell;  stinking. 
[OF.  J'etide,  L .Jstidus,  feetidus,  iv.faetere,  to  stink.] 

—  Fe'tor,  -tGr,  n.  A  strong,  offensive  smell;  stench. 
[L.] 

Fetlock,  fet'lok,  n.  The  part  of  the  leg  where  the 
tul  t  of  hair  grows  behind  a  horse’s  pastern  joint. 
Sec  Horse.  [Peril,  fr.  lc.fet,  a  pace,  step,  Sw  .fiat, 
Dan.  fed,  footprint,  footstep;  or  fr.  Ic.  fell,  Dan. 
fed,  skein  of  thread  ;  or  fr.  Ic.  Jit,  webbed  foot  of 
ducks,  etc.  (all  s.  rt.  Joot),  and  Ic.  lokkr,  AS.  loee, 
lock  (of  hair).] 

Fetter,  let' ter,  n.  A  chain  for  the  feet;  anything  that 
confines  ;  a  restraint.  —  v.  t.  [fettered  (-terd), 
-tering.]  To  put  fetters  on,  shackle,  bind;  to  im¬ 
pose  restraints  on,  confine.  [AS.  Jetor,  Jeter,  D.  veter, 
L.  pedica,  Gr .pede,  n  fetter,  Skr.  paduka,  a  shoe.] 

Fetus,  fe'tus,  n. ;  pi.  Fetuses,  -ez.  The  growing  em¬ 
bryo  of  a  viviparous  animal,  esp.  an  unborn  child. 
[L.,a  bringing  forth,  offspring,  also  fruitful,  fr.  obs. 
feo ,  to  generate,  produce  (s.  rt.  fui,  I  was,  futurus , 
future),  Gr.  phuein,  to  beget,  phucsthai,  to  grow, 
Skr.  bhu,  AS.  bean,  to  be.]  — Fe'tal,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Feud,  fad,  n.  A  combination  of  kindred  to  revenge 
injuries  to  any  of  their  blood,  on  the  offender  and 
all  his  race;  an  inveterate  strife  between  families, 
clans,  or  parties  in  a  state  ;  deadly  hatred  ;  fray; 
contest;  strife.  [AS.  fselidh,  G.j'ehde,  Goth,  fijjath- 
wa,  hatred;  AS.  fall,  hostile;  Dan.  J'eide,  a  quarrel, 
also  to  war  upon.] 

Feud,  Feudal,  Feudalism,  etc.  See  under  Fee. 

Feuilleton,  ie'ye-tawN,  n.  A  part  of  a  French  news¬ 
paper,  devoted  to  light  literature,  criticism,  etc.  [F., 
tr.feuille,  leaf.  See  Foil,  n.] 

Fever,  fe'ver,  n.  (Med.)  A  diseased  state  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  marked  by  increased  heat,  acceleration  of  the 
pulse,  and  a  derangement  of  the  functions.  Strong 
excitement  of  any  kind  ;  a  season  of  excitement. 
[OF.  fevre,~L.Jebris,  fever,  lit.  trembling;  Gr. phobos, 
fear,  AS.  bifan,  G.  beben,  to  tremble,  Skr.  bhi,  to 
fear.]  —  Fo'verish,  a.  Affected  by;  pert,  to,  indica¬ 
ting,  or  like,  fever.  — Fe'verishness,  n. —  Fe'verfew, 
-IQ.,  n.  A  plant  allied  to  chamomile,  —  supposed  to 
have  febrifugal  qualities.  [Corrupt,  fr.  AS.  fcj'er- 
fuge,  lj.  febrif'uga,  fever-dispelling,  fr.  L.jugare,  to 
put  to  flight.]  — Fe'ver-tree,  n.  A  name  for  the 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  or  Australian  blue-gum  tree, 
which  dispels  miasma. 

Few,  fu,  a.  Not  many;  small,  limited,  or  confined  in 
number,  —  indicating  a  small  portion  of  units  con¬ 
stituting  a  whole.  [AS.  J'aa,  Ic. far,  Dan. you,  Sw. 
fa,  L.  paucus,  Gr.  pauros. ] — Few'ness,  n.  State  of 
being  few;  smallness  of  number;  paucity;  brevity. 

Fez,  fez,  n.  A  red,  brimless  cap,  worn  by  ’Turks,  etc. 

Fiacre,  fe-a'kr,  n.  A  French  hackney-coach.  [F.] 

Fianci,  n.  in. ;  -c^e,  fe-ax'sa,  n.  f.  ‘One  who  is  be¬ 
trothed.  [F.,  p.  p.  oifiancer,  to  affiance.] 

Fiasco,  fe-as'ko,  n.  (Mus.)  A  failure  in  a  musical 
performance.  A  failure  of  any  kind.  [It.] 

Fiat,  fi'at,  n.  A  command  to  do  something;  a  de¬ 
cree.  [L.,  let  it  be  done,  ir.  fo,  fieri,  pass,  oifaccre, 
to  make.] 

Fib,  fib,  n.  A  lie  or  falsehood.  —  v.  i.  [fibbed  (fibd), 
-niNG.]  To  lie,  speak  falsely.  [Abbr.  of./itWe.] 

Fiber,  -bre,  fi'ber,  n.  One  of  the  delicate,  thread-like 
portions  of  which  tissues  of  plants  and  animals  are 
partly  constituted;  any  fine  thread,  or  thread-like 
substance;  esp.,  one  of  the  rootlets  of  a  plant.  See 
Root.  [F.  fibre,  L.  fibra  ;  s.  rt.  fringe.}  —  Fi'brous, 
-brus,  a.  Having,  or  consisting  of,  fibers.  —  Fi'bril, 
n.  A  small  fiber;  branch  of  a  fiber. — Fibrillose, 
fl-bril'-  or  fib'ril-los,  a.  Composed  of  fibrils.— 
Fibril 'lous,  -lus,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  formed  of  small 
fibers,  as  the  cap  of  a  mushroom.  —  Fi'brine,  -brin, 
n.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  organic  compound  found 


6&n,  cube,  fyll ;  moon,  fcSOt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  igk,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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in  animals  and  vegetables,  and  also  contained  in  tbe 
clot  of  coagulated  blood. 

Fibula,  fib'u-la,  n.  ;  pi.  -loe,  -le.  A  clasp  or  buckle. 
(Anat.)  The  outer  and  smaller  bone  of  the  leg. 
(Surg.)  A  needle  to  sew  up  wounds.  [It.  and  L.,  a 
buckle,  contr.  for figibula,  fr.  L.  figere,  to  fasten.] 

Fichu,  fe-shoo',  n.  A  cape,  usually  of  lace,  worn  by 
ladies  over  neck,  bosom,  and  shoulders.  [F.  See  Fix.] 

Fickle,  fik'l,  a.  Liable  to  change  or  vicissitude;  of 
changeable  mind;  wavering;  irresolute;  unstable; 
mutable;  capricious.  [AS.  ficol,  fr.^c,  fraud,  facen, 
OS .fekn,  deceit,  lc.feikn,  an  evil,  portent.]  —  Fick'- 
leness,  n.  Instability. 

Fictile,  fik'til,  a.  Molded  into  form  by  art.  [Ij.fictilis, 
fr.  fingere ,  fictum,  to  shape  ;  s.  rt.  feign ,  figure .]  — 
Fiction,  -shun,  n.  Act  of  feigning,  inventing,  or 
imagining  ;  thing  invented  or  imagined,  esp.  a 
feigned  story;  fabrication;  falsehood.  [F. ;  L. fictio, 
- onis ,  ir.fingere.]  —  Fictitious,  -tish'us,  a.  Feigned; 
counterfeit  ;  false.  —  Fictitiously,  adv.  —  Fig'- 
ment,  n.  An  invention;  fiction.  [L.  figmentum.] 

Fid,  fid,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  bar  of  wood  or  iron,  to  support 
the  topmast.  A  bar  or  pin,  to  support  or  steady 
anything;  a  tapering  pin,  to  open  the  strands  of  a 
rope  in  splicing. 

Fiddlo,  fid'dl,  n.  (Mus.)  A  stringed  instrument  of 
music  ;  violin  ;  kit.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant,  a 
species  of  dock.—  v.  t.  [fiddled  (-did),  -dung.] 
To  play1  on  a  violin;  to  shift  the  hands  often,  like  a 
player  on  a  fiddle,  and  do  nothing;  to  twecdle,  trifle. 
[AS.  fidhele ,  Ic.  fidhla ,  Dan.  fid  del.  D.  vedel ,  LL. 
vidula ,  vitula  ;  s.  rt.  viol  ]  — Fid'dler,  n.  A  player 
on,  etc.;  a  kind  of  small  crab.  —  Fid'dle-stick,  n. 
The  bow  for  playing  on,  etc.  —  Fid'dle-dee-dee',  in¬ 
ter/.  An  exclamatory  phrase,  equivalent  to  A 'on- 
seji.se  /  —  Fid'dle  fad'dle,  n.  A  trifle ;  trifling  or  fussy 
talk;  nonsense. 

Fidelity,  fl-del'I-tY,  n.  Faithfulness;  adherence  to 
right;  esp.,  adherence  to  a  person  or  party  to  which 
one  is  bound;  loyalty;  adherence  to  one's  promise; 
veracity;  honesty;  adherence  to  the  marriage  con¬ 
tract;  integrity;  faith;  fealty.  [F.  fidelity,  L.  fidel- 
itns ,  ir.fidelis ,  faithf  ul,  fides,  faith,  q.  v.] 

Fidget,  fij'et,  v.  i.  To  move  uneasily  one  way  and 
the  other.  —  n.  Irregular  motion;  uneasiness;  rest¬ 
lessness;  one  who  fidgets.  [lc..fika,  to  climb  nimbly, 
Sw .fika,  to  hunt  alter.]  —  Fid '‘gety,  -T,  a.  Restless. 

Fiducial,  fY-du'shal,  a.  Having  faith  or  trust;  con¬ 
fident;  undoubting;  of  the  nature  of  a  trust;  fidu¬ 
ciary.  [L.  fidurici.  trust,  fr.  fidere.  to  trust.]  —  Fi- 
du'cially,  adv.  With  confidence.—  Fiduciary,  -shT- 
a-rY,  a.  Confident ;  undoubting  ;  firm  ;  holding, 
held,  or  founded,  in  trust.  —  n.  One  who  holds  a 
thing  in  trust  for  another;  a  trustee.  ( Theol .)  One 
who  depends  for  salvation  on  faith,  without  works. 

Fie,  fi,  interj.  An  exclamation  denoting  contempt  or 
dislike.  [OF.,  Ic.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.fy,  G.pfui ,  L .phui, 
phy,  Gr.  pheu,  Skr.  phut.] 

Fief.  See  under  Fee. 

Field,  feld,  n.  Felled  ground  ;  cleared  land  ;  place 
where  a  battle  is  fought;  battle;  an  open  space; 
wide  extent ;  an  expanse.  (Her.)  The  surface  of 
the  shield;  any  blank  space  or  ground  on  which 
figures  are  drawn.  A  collective  term  for  all  the 
riders  in  a  hunting  field,  fielders  in  cricket,  or  com¬ 
petitors  in  any  contest.  — v.  i.  In  games  of  ball,  to 
stand  out  in  the  field,  to  catch  balls.  [AS.  and  G. 
field,  D.  veld,  Dan../i?/f ;  s.  rt.  Jell,  a  hill.] —  Field  of 
ice.  A  body  of  floating  ice.  —  Field,  or  f.  of  view. 
In  a  telescope  or  microscope,  the  space  within  which 
objects  are  seen. —  To  keep  the  f.  (Mil.)  To  con¬ 
tinue  the  campaign.  —  To  lay  against  thef.  To  back 
(a  horse,  etc.)  against  all  comers  in  a  race.  —  Field'- 
er.  n.  A  player  in  cricket  or  base-ball  who  catches 
bills  struck  by  the  batsman.—  Field'-book,  n.  A 
book  for  entries  of  measurements  taken  in  the  field, 

in  surveying  or  civil  engineering. - coFors,  n.  pi. 

(Mil.)  Small  flags  with  which  the  quartermaster- 
general  marks  out  ground  for  the  squadrons  and 
battalions. — day.  (Mil.)  A  day  when  troops  are 

practiced  in  field  exercises  and  evolutions. - glass, 

n.  A  small,  powerful  telescope  or  binocle.  — gun, 
n.  (Mil.)  A  small  cannon,  used  on  the  battle-field; 
field-piece. — hand,  n.  An  agricultural  laborer. — 
-mar'shal,  n.  (Mil.)  The  commander  of  an  army; 
a  military  officer  of  high  rank  in  Germany;  the 
highest  military  officer  in  England  except  the  cap¬ 
tain-general. — notes,  n.  pi.  ( Surv .)  Notes  made 
in  the  field.  — officer,  n.  (Mil.)  A  military  officer 
above  the  rank  of  captain,  and  below  that  of  gen¬ 
eral,  as  a  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  or  colonel.  — 


-piece,  n.  (Mil.)  A  field-gun. - sport,  n.  Diver¬ 

sion  in  the  field,  as  shooting  and  hunting. — work, 
n.  (Mil.)  A  temporary  work  thrown  up  by  troops 
in  the  field.  Work  done  out  of  doors,  as,  (Surv.) 
work  with  the  chain  and  compass,  etc.,  disting,  fr. 
calculations;  (Bot,.),  collection  of  specimens  for 
analysis;  ( Geol .),  excursions  for  study,  etc.—  Field'- 
fare,’-iar,  n.  A  bird  of  the  thrush  kind.  [AS .felde- 
fare,  fr.  feld  and  faran,  to  fare,  travel  over.] 

Fiend,  fend,  n.  An  implacable  or  malicious  foe;  the 
devil ;  an  infernal  being.  [AS.  feond,  p.  pr.  of 
feogan,  to  hate,  D.  vifiind,  Dan.  and  Sw.ficnde,  G. 
feind ;  s.  rt.  foe.)  —  Fiend'ish,  a.  Like  a  fiend  5 
malignant.  —  Fiend'ishly,  adv. 

Fierce,  etc.  See  under  Ferocious. 

Fieri-facias,  fi'c-ri-fathT-as,  n.  (Law.)  A  judicial 
writ,  commanding  the  sheriff  to  collect  from  the 
goods,  chattels,  or  real  estate  of  the  defendant,  the 
sum  recovered  in  debt  or  damages.  [L.,  cause  it  to 
be  done.] 

Fiery,  etc.  See  under  Fire. 

Fife,  flf,  n.  (Mus.)  A  pipe  used  as  a  wind-instru¬ 
ment.—  v.  i.  [fiked  (flit),  fifing.]  To  play  on  a 
fife.  [F.  fifre.  OUG.nfifa,  a  fife,  G.  pfeife,  a  pipe, 
pfiff,  a  whistle  ;  OHG ■  vfifen,  to  fife,  L.  pipare,  to 
chirp;  s.  rt. pipe.]  —  Fiftr, n.~  1  ife'-rail,  n.  (Xaut.) 
A  rail  around  the  mast  of  a  ship. 

Fifteen,  Fifth,  Fifty,  etc.  See  under  Five. 

Fig,  fig,  n.  (Bot.)  A  fruit  tree  growing  in  warm 
climates;  its  fruit, 
eaten  fresh  or  dried.  A 
worthless  thing,  —  in  con¬ 
tempt.  (Far.)  An  ex¬ 
crescence  on  the  frog  of  a 
horse’s  foot,  resulting 
from  a  bruise.  [F.  figue, 

Jj.  ficus.] 

Fight,  fit,  v.  i.  [fought 
(fawt),  fighting.]  To 
strive  or  contend  for  vic¬ 
tory,  contend  in  arms;  to 
act  in  opposition,  make 
resistance.  —  v.t.  To 
carry  on,  or  wage  (a  con¬ 
flict  or  battle);  to  contend 
with,  war  against;  to 
cause  to  fight,  manage  or 
maneuver  in  a  fight.  —  n. 

A  battle,  engagement, 
struggle  for  victory;  com¬ 
bat:  action;  conflict.  [AS.  feohtan,  D.  rreliten,  G. 
f cell  fen,  to  fight,  AS. feohte,  a  fight.]  —  Fight'er,  n. 

Figment.  See  under  1  ictile. 

Figure,  fig'ur,  11.  Form  of  any  thing;  shape;  outline; 
structure;  appearance;  representation  of  any  form 
1)3’  drawing,  painting,  etc.;  an  image;  a  pattern  cop¬ 
ied  in  cloth,  paper,  etc.;  appearance  or  impression 
made  1)3’  one’s  conduct;  a  character  standing  for,  or 
representing,  a  number;  a  numeral;  digit,  as  1,  2,  3, 
etc.;  value,  as  expressed  in  numbers;  price;  a  t3'pe 
or  representative.  (Rhet.)  Pictorial  language  ;  a 
trope;  deviation  from  rules  of  grammar.  (Logic.) 
The  form  of  a  s3’llogism  with  respect  to  the  position 
of  the  middle  term.  —  v.  t.  [figured  f-tlrd),  -vu- 
ing.]  To  make  an  image  of,  by  drawing  or  model¬ 
ing;  to  embellish  with  designs,  mark  upon;  to  indi¬ 
cate  by  numerals:  to  calculate;  to  state  by  a  meta¬ 
phor,  signiiy  or  symbolize;  to  image  in  the  mind. 
(Mus.)  To  write  (figures  or  other  characters)  over 
or  under  the  bass,  indicating  the  accompam-ing 
chords;  to  embellish.  —  v.i.  To  make  afiguie,  be 
distinguished.  [F.;  L.figura,  a  figure,  thing  made, 
fr.  rt.  of  fingcre,  to  form,  fashion,  feign,  Gr.  thing- 
gauein,  to  handle,  Skr.  dill,  to  smear,  Goth,  deigan, 
to  fashion  (potteqv,  etc.);  s.  rt.  dike,  dough ,  Jeign, 
fiction,  effigy,  peril.’  lady.]  —  To  cut  a  figure.  To  per¬ 
form  a  conspicuous  part. —  To  font.  To  compute 
the  amount  of. —  To  f.  up.  To  add,  reckon. —  Fig¬ 
ured  bass.  (Mus.)  An  accompaniment  indicated  by 
figures  on  the  bass.  —  Fig'ure-head,  n.  (Rant.)  The 
figure  or  bust  projecting  from  the  bow  of  a  ship. 
See  Shir.  A  person  nominally  at  the  head  of  an  as¬ 
sociation  or  enterprize,  but  lacking  ability'  or  au¬ 
thority  to  control  affairs. — Fig'urable,  a.  Capable  of 
being  brought  to  a  fixed  form.  —  Fig'urabil'ity,  n. — 
Fig'ural,  a.  Represent)  d  by  figure  or  delineation; 
consisting  of  figures.  (Mus.)  Figurate.  —  Fig'urate, 
a.  Of  a  certain  determinate  form  or  figure.  (Mus.) 
Relating  to  discords  ;  discordant ;  figurative.  —  Figu¬ 
ration,  n.  Act  of  giving  determinate  form.  (Mus.) 
Mixture  of  concords  and  discords.  —  Fig'urative, 


Fig,  Leaf  and  Fruit. 


km,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare;  Cud,  eve,  term;  In,  Ice;  Bdd,  tone,  ur; 
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-tiv.  a.  Representing  by  a  figure,  or  by  resemblance; 
typical;  representative;  used  in  a  tropical  sense,  as 
a  metaphor;  not  literal;  abounding  in  figures  of 
speech;  flowery;  florid. —  Fig'uratively,  ad v.—  Fig''- 
urant,  -rftnt,  n.  m.,  -urante,  -rant,  n.f.  A  dancer  in 
groups  or  figures  at  the  opera,  but  not  singly;  an  ac¬ 
cessory  character  who  lias  nothing  to  say!  [F.,  p. 
pr.  of  fiyurer,  to  figure,  dance  in  figures.] 

Filaceous,  Filament,  etc.  See  under  File. 

Filbert,  fil'bSrt,  n.  (/lot.)  The  nut  or  fruit  of  the 
cultivated  hazel.  [Perh.  fr.  St.  Philibert,  whose 
feast  is  Aug.  22.  in  the  nutting  season:  the  G.  name 
for  the  nut  is  Lambertsnuss,  St!  Lambert’s  day  being 
Sept.  17.] 

Filch,  filch,  V.  t.  [FILCHED  (filcht),  FILCHING.]  To 
steal  or  take  privily, —  said  of  petty  thefts;  to  pilfer. 
[Ic../e/a,  Goth .JiUian,  to  hide,  OllG.  ftlahan,  to  put 
together.] — Filch'er,  n. 

File,  ill,  n.  An  orderly  succession:  a  line,  row:  as, 
(Mil.)  a  row  of  soldiers  ranged  behind  one  another; 
a  collection  of  papers,  arranged  for  preservation  and 
reference;  wire  or  other  contrivance  by  which  papers 
are  kept  in  order;  fine  wire  thread  of  gold  or  silver; 
tinsel-covered  silk.  —  v.  t.  [filed  (flld),  filing.] 
To  set  in  order,  place  on  Ale,  insert  in  its  proper 
place  among  arranged  papers;  to  bring  before  a 
court  or  legislative  body  by  presenting  papers  in  a 
regular  way.  (Law.)  To  put  upon  the  files  or  among 
the  records  of  a  court.  —  v.i.  (Mil.)  To  march  (sol¬ 
diers)  in  a  file  or  line,  one  after  another.  [OF.,  a 
rank,  row,  fil,  a  thread,  LL.  fila,  a  string  of  things, 
L.  filum,  a  thread;  s.  rt.  enfilade,  defile.)  —  Rank  and 
file.  (Mil.)  The  body  of  private  soldiers  composing 
an  army.  —  File'-lead'er,  n.  (Mil.)  The  soldier  in 
the  front  of  a  file.  —  Fila'ceous.  -shus,  a.  Composed 
or  consisting  of  threads.  —  Fi'lose,  -los,  a.  Ending 
in  a  thread-like  process.  —  Fil'ament,  n.  A  thread, 
or  thread-like  appendage;  esp.  (Hot.),  the  thread-like 
part  of  the  stamens  supporting  the  anther:  see  An¬ 
ther.  —  Filament'ary,  -rY,  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or 
formed  by,  etc.  —  Filament'ous,  -us,  a.  Like  a 
thread:  consisting  of  filaments.— Fil'anders,  n.  pi.  A 
disease  in  hawks,  characterized  by  filaments  of  coag¬ 
ulated  blood,  also  by  small  worms  wrapped  in  a  thin 
net-work  near  the  reins.  [F.  fi/andres,  fr.  L .  filum.] 
—  Fil'ature,  -chur,  n.  A  drawing  out  into  threads; 
the  reeling  of  silk  from  cocoons;  a  reel  for  drawing 
off  silk  from  cocoons;  an  establishment  for  reeling. 
[LL.  filatura,  fr.  filare,  to  spin.]  —  Filriform,  a. 
Having  the  form  of  a  thread  or  filament.  [L .forma, 
form.]  —  Fil'igrea,  n.  Net-work  containing  beads; 
ornamental  work,  executed  in  fine  gold  or  silver 
wire.  —  a.  Pert,  to  or  made  of,  etc.  [Sp.  fill yr ana, 
fr.  fila  (LL.  fila)  and  qrano,  grain  or  fiber  of  a  fab¬ 
ric!] —  Fil'let,  n.  A  little  band  or  twist,  esp.  one  to 
encircle  the  head  ;  a  piece  of  meat  made  up  of  mus¬ 
cles,  esp.  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh;  meat  rolled 
into  a  string-like  form.  (Arch.)  A  square  ornament, 
listel:  the  longitudinal  ridge  between  the  flutings  of 
a  Grecian  column,  except  the  Doric.  (Her.)  A  kind 
of  ordinary  crossing  the  shield  horizontally.  — v.  t 
To  bind,  furnish,  or  adorn  with  a  fillet. 

File,  fil,  n.  A  steel  instrument,  covered  with  sharp- 
edged  furrows,  for  abrading  or  smoothing  hard  sub¬ 
stances;  a  shrewd,  artful  person,  cheat,  pickpocket. 
—v.  t.  [filed  (fltd),  filing.]  To  rub,  smooth,  or 


ring,  n.  Farticle  rutibed  off  by 
Filial,  fil'yal,  a.  Pert,  to  a  son  or  daughter;  becom¬ 
ing  a  eliild  in  relation  to  parents;  bearing  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  child.  [F.,  Sp.,  and  Pg.,  fr.  \j.  filius,  son, 
filia,  daughter,  orig._infant,  fr.  Jelare,  Skr.  dha,  to 
suck.]  —  Fil'iate,  -Y-at,  v.  t.  To  adopt  as  son  or 
daughter. —  Filia 'tion,  n.  Relation  of  a  child  to  a 
father;  the  fixing  of  a  bastard  child  on  some  one  as 
its  father;  affiliation. 

Filibuster,  fil'Y-bus/t5r,  n.  A  lawless  military  adven¬ 
turer,  esp.  one  in  quest  of  plunder;  a  free-booter, 
pirate.  —  v.  i.  To  act  as  a  filibuster;  to  obstruct  leg¬ 
islation  by  persistent  dilatory  motions  on  the  part  of 
the  minority.  [Sp.,  fr.  fi/ibote.fiibote,  D.  vlieboot,  E. 
flyboat,  a  light,  swift-sailing  vessel.] 

Filigree,  Fillet,  etc.  See  under  File. 

Fill,  fil,  v.  t.  [filled  (fild),  filling.]  To  make  full; 
to  supply  abundantly,  cause  to  abound:  to  satisfy, 
content;  to  possess  and  perform  the  duties  of,  oc¬ 
cupy,  hold;  to  supply  with  an  incumbent. —  v.  i.  To 
become  full,  have  an  abundant  supply,  be  satiated; 
to  fill  a  cup  for  drinking,  give  to  drink.  —  n.  A  full 


supply;  as  much  as  satisfies;  a  thill,  or  shaft  of  a 
carriage.  [AS.fyllan,  ful  Han,  fr  .fid,  full;  I),  vtdlen, 
Ic.  and  Sw.  fi/lla,  Goth,  fulljan ,  G.  fuellen.  See 
Full.] —  To  fill  in.  To  insert  so  as  to  fill.  —  To  f. 
out.  To  extend  or  enlarge  to  the  desired  limit.— 
To  f.  up.  To  make  quite  full,  occupy  completely. — 
FilKer,  n.  —  Fill'ing,  n.  That  which  fills  up,  as,*the 
woof  in  weaving;  or  a  preparation  for  filling  the 
pores  of  porous  woods,  used  in  cabinet-making. 

Fillibeg,  fir  lY-beg,  n.  A  kilt  or  dress  reaching  nearly 
to  the  knees,  worn  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
[Ga.  tillradlibeay,  little  plaid,  fr.filleadh ,  plait,  fold, 
and  heat/,  small.] 

Fillip,  fil'lip,  v.  t.  [-lifed  (dipt),  -LIPING.]  To  strike 
with  the  finger  nail,  jerked  from  under  the  thumb. 
—  n.  A  jerk  of  a  finger.  [E  .flip.  See  Flippant.] 

Fillipeen.  Same  as  Philo pena. 

Filly,  fil'IY,  n.  A  young  horse;  esp.  young  mare;  fe¬ 
male  colt;  a  lively,  roistering,  or  wanton  girl.  [Dim. 
of  foal ;  \c.fylja,  ir.foli,  a  foal,  q.  v.] 

Film,  film,  n.  A  thin  skin;  pellicle;  membranous  cov¬ 
ering,  causing  opacity;  a  slender  thread,  as  one  of 
those  in  a  cobweb.  —  v.t.  To  cover  with,  etc.  [AS. 
and  OFries.;  s.  rt.  E.  fell,  W.  pilen,  skin.]  —  Film'y, 
-Y,  a.  Composed  of  film,  membranous,  cobweb-like. 

Filose.  See  under  File. 

Filter,  fil'tSr,  n.  A  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  paper,  etc., 
or  a  receptacle  filled  with  charcoal,  etc.,  through 
which  liquids  are  strained. —  v.t.  [fi i.te iied  (-tSrd), 
-TEP.ING.J  To  purify  (a  liquid)  by  passing  it  through 
a  filter;  to  filtrate. —  v.i.  To  pass  through  a  filter, 
percolate.  [OF.  filtrer,  to  filter,  feutre,  orig.  feltre, 
jiiece  of  felt,  filter,  L.  filtruni,  felt-rum,  OLG.  filt,  D. 
rift,  felt,  q.  v.]  —  Fil'trate,  v.  t.  To  filter.  —  Filtra'- 
tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of,  etc. 

Filth,  filth,  n.  Foul  matter;  dirt;  nastiness;  anything 
that  defiles  the  moral  character;  corruption;  pollu¬ 
tion.  [AS.  fyldh,  OHG.  jfulida,  fr.  AS.  and  01IG. 
ful,  foul,  q.  v.]  —  Filth'y,  -Y,  a.  [-iek,  -iest.]  De¬ 
filed  with  filth;  morally  impure;  nasty;  .squalid; 
gross  ;  vulgar.  —  Filthrily,  adv.  —  Filth'iness,  n. 

Fimbriate,  fim'brY-at,  a.  (Hot.)  Bordered  by  filiform 
processes  thicker  than  hairs;  fringed.  —  v.  t.  To 
hem,  fringe.  [L.  fimbriatus,  fibrous,  fr.  fimbria,  fi¬ 
ber,  fringe.] 

Fin,  fin,  n.  (Iclith.) 

One  of  the  projec¬ 
ting,  bony,  mem¬ 
branous  organs 
with  which  a  fish 
or  fish-like  animal 
controls  its  posi¬ 
tion  and  m  o  v  e- 
ments.  [AS.  ; 

D.  v in,  Sw.  firm, 

Jena,  D  a  n.  finite, 

L.  pinna.]  —  Fin''- 
ny,  -nY,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing.  o  r  pert,  to, 
fins.  —  Finriess,  a.  Destitute  of,  etc.  —  Fin'-toed, 
-t5d,  a.  Having  toes  connected  by  a  membrane,  as 
aquatic  birds;  palmiped:  palmated. 

Finable.  See  under  Fine,  n. 

Final,  fi'nal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  end  or  conclusion;  last; 
terminating;  conclusive;  decisive;  mortal;  respect¬ 
ing  the  purpose  or  ultimate  end  in  view.  [OF.;  L. 
final  it,  fr.  finis,  the  end,  for  fidnis,  lit.  a  parting,  end, 
fr.  rt.  of  find  ere,  to  cleave;  s.  rt.  affinity ,  confine,  infi - 
nite,  etc.]  —  Finalrity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Final  state;  a  final  or 
conclusive  arrangement,  settlement. —  Fi'nally,  adv. 
At  the  end;  ultimately;  lastly;  completely.  —  Finale, 
fe-na'la,  it.  (Mus.)  The  end 
last  note;  close.  [It.]  —  Fin'- 
ial,  -Y-al,  n.  The  knot,  or 
bunch  of  foliage,  termina¬ 
ting  pinnacles  in  Gothic 
architecture  ;  the  pinnacle 
itself.— Fin'ish,  v.  t.  [-isheii 
(-isht),  -ishing.]  To  bring 
to  an  end,  put  an  end  to, 
terminate;  to  bestow  the  ut¬ 
most  labor  upon,  complete, 
perfect.  —  n.  That  which 
finishes  or  perfects;  esp.  the 
last  hard,  smooth  coat  of 
plaster  on  a  wall.  [OF../7mr, 


Fins. 

1,  ventral;  2,  anal;  3,  caudal;  4, 
pectoral;  5,  first  dorsal;  6,  sec¬ 
ond  dorsal. 


Finials. 


L.  finire,  finitum,  to  finish,  fr.  finis.]  —  Fin'islier,  n. 
One  who,  etc.;  a  machinist.  —  Fi'nite,  -nit,  a.  Lim¬ 
ited  in  quantity,  degree,  or  capacity;  bounded.— 
Fi'nitely,  adv.  Within  limits;  to  a  certain  degree 
only.  —  Fi'nis,  n.  An  end;  conclusion.  [L.] 


6 tin  cQbe,  fyll ;  JD'^on,  fdbt;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxboN,  chair,  get. 
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Finance,  etc.  See  under  Fine,  n. 

Finch,  finch,  n.  One  of  a  family  of  small  sinking 
birds.  [AS.  fine,  G.  fink,  OHG.  fincho,  D.  rink  ;  s. 
rt.  W.  pine,  a  finch,  also  brisk,  smart,  gay.] 

Find,  find,  v.  t.  [found  (fownd),  finding.]  To  meet 
with  or  light  upon  accidentally,  fall  in  with;  to  learn 
by  experience  or  trial,  perceive,  experience,  detect, 
feel;  to  come  upon  by  seeking,  discover  by  study, 
gain,  as  the  object  of  effort;  to  provide  for,  supply, 
furnish;  to  arrive  at,  as  a  conclusion,  establish.  — v. 
i.  (Law.)  To  determine  as  an  issue  of  fact,  and  de¬ 
clare  it  to  a  court.  —  n.  Thing  found;  a  discovery, 
esp.  of  something  archaeologically  valuable.  [AS. 
and  OIIG.  findan,  D.  vinden,  Dan.  finde ,  G.  finden, 
to  find,  L.  petere ,  to  seek,  Gr.  piptein,  Skr.  pat ,  to 
fall;  s.  rt.  impetus,  pen,  feather,  petition,  appetite.']  — 
To  find  out.  To  detect,  discover.  —  To  f.  fault  with. 
To  blame,  censure.  —  Tof.  one's  self.  To  be,  fare.— 
Find'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  finds,  esp. 
( Astron .),  a  small  telescope,  attached  to  a  larger  one, 
for  finding  an  object  readily.  —  Find'ing,  n.  Thing 
found;  discovery;  esp.  pZ.,tnat  which  a  journeyman 
finds  or  provides  for  himself;  trimmings,  as  shoe- 
bindings,  etc.  (Law.)  That  which  is  found  by  a 
jury  ;  a  verdict.  —  Find'ing-store,  n.  A  shop  for 
tools  and  trimmings  used  by  shoemakers,  etc.  — 
Found 'ling,  fownd'-.  n.  A  child  found  without 
a  parent  or  protector.  [ME .f undeling,  D.  vondeling.] 

Fine,  fin,  a.  Finished;  brought  to  perfection;  supe¬ 
rior;  elegant;  beautiful;  showy;  aiming  at  effect ; 
over-dressed  or  over-decked;  nice;  delicate;  exquis¬ 
ite;  sly;  fraudulent;  not  coarse,  gross,  or  heavy.—  v. 
t.  [fined  (find),  fining.]  To  make  fine,  refine, 
purify.  [OF.  fin,  witty,  L.  finitus,  well  rounded 
(sentence);  same  as  finite:  see  under  Final.] — Fine 
arts.  Those  arts  depending  on  the  imagination,  as 
poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  and  archi¬ 
tecture, —  sometimes  restricted  to  the  first  two. — 
Fine'ly,  adv.  In  a  fine  or  polished  manner;  deli¬ 
cately;  into  minute  parts;  to  a  thin  or  sharp  edge  or 
point.  —  Fine'ness,  n.  —  Fin'er,  n.  One  who  fines  or 
purifies;  a  refiner.  —  Fin'ing,  n.  Process  of  refining. 

—  Fin'ery,  -er-T,  n.  Ornament;  decoration;  a  refin¬ 
ery,  furnace  for  making  iron  malleable.  —  Fine'- 
draw,  v.  t.  [-drawn,  -drawing.]  To  sew  up  a  rent, 
without  doubling  the  edges,  so  as  to  conceal  it.  — 
Fine'-drawn,  p.a.  Drawn  out  too  subtl  v.  —  Fin'- 
ical,  a.  Affectedly  fine;  fastidious;  foppish.  —  Fin'- 
ically,  adv.  —  Fimcal'ity,  -tl,  n.  State  of  being,  etc. 

—  Finesse,  fl-nes',  n.  Subtilty  of  contrivance  to 
gain  a  point;  artifice;  stratagem. — v.i.  [finessed 
(-nest'),  -sing.]  To  employ,  etc.;  in  whist,  to  play 
a  low  card  when  holding  higher,  trusting  that  the 
opponent  cannot  take  it.  [F.J 

Fine,  tin,  n.  Money  paid  to  settle  a  claim,  or  termi¬ 
nate  a  matter  in  dispute;  esp.  a  payment  of  money 
imposed  as  punishment  for  an  offense;  a  mulct. 
(Feuded  Law.)  A  final  agreement  concerning  lands 
or  rents  between  persons.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  sum  of 
money  paid  for  obtaining  a  benefit,  favor,  or  priv¬ 
ilege. —  v.  t.  [fined  (ilnd),  fining.]  To  impose  a 
pecuniary  penalty  upon;  to  mulct.  [LawL.  Jnis,  a 
fine,  fr.  L.  finis,  an  end.  See  Final.]  —  In  fine.  In 
conclusion;  by  way  of  termination  or  summing  up. 

—  Fin'able,  a.  Liable  or  subject  to  a  fine. — Fi¬ 
nance,  11-nans',  n.  The  income  of  a  ruler  or  state; 
revenue  ;  sometimes,  income  from  an  individual  ; 
pi.  available  resources.  [OF.;  LL.  financia,  a  pay¬ 
ment,  fr.  finare,  to  pay  a  fine  or  tax.]  — Finan'cial, 
-shal,  a.  Pert,  to  finance  or  public  revenue. — Fi- 
nan'cialist.  n.  One  skilled  in  financial  matters.  — 
Financially,  adv.  —  Financier',  -ser',  n.  An  of¬ 
ficer  who  administers  the  public  revenue  ;  one 
skilled  in  financial  operations.  —  v.  i.  To  conduct 
financial  operations. 

Finery,  Finesse,  etc.  See  under  Fine,  a. 

Finger,  fin'gCr,  n.  One  of  the  5  terminating  members 
of  the  hand;  a  digit;  also,  one  of  the  4  extremities 
of  Ihe  hand,  excluding  the  thumb;  the  breadth  of  a 
finger;  skill  in  the  use  of  the  fingers,  as  in  music.  — 
v.  t.  [fingered  (-erd),  -ERING.]  To  touch  with  the 
fingers,  handle;  to  perform  on,  or  with,  the  fingers; 
to  touch  lightly;  to  pilfer,  purloin.  —  v.  i.  (Mus.) 
To  use  the  fingers  in  playing  on  an  instrument.  [AS., 
Dan.,  Sw.,  and  G.  finger,  D.  vinger,  1c.  fingr  ;  prob. 
s.  rt.  fang.]  —  To  hare  a  finger  in.  To  he  concerned 
in.  —  To  hare  at  the  fingers'  ends.  To  be  so  familiar 
with  a  subject  as  to  be  able  to  speak  at  once  concern¬ 
ing  it.  —  i’in'ger-board,  n.  (Mus.)  The  part  of  a 
violin,  etc.,  where  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  varies 
the  tension  of  the  strings;  key-board  of  a  piano,  or¬ 


gan,  etc.;  manual. — bowl  or  -glass,  n.  A  glass  in 
which  to  wash  the  fingers  at  table. — plate,  n.  A 
strip  of  metal  or  porcelain  or.  a  door  to  keep  the 

fingers  from  soiling  the  paint. - post,  n.  A  post 

with  a  pointing  finger,  directing  passengers  to  the 

road;  sign-post. - reaching,  n.  Reading,  for  the 

blind,  by  touching  letters  printed  in  relief. 

Finial,  Finis,  Finish,  etc.  See  under  Final. 

Finical,  etc.  See  under  Fine,  a. 

Finless,  Finny,  etc.  See  under  Fin, 

Finnikin,  fin'nl-kin,  n.  A  kind  of  pigeon,  with  a 
crest  resembling  a  horse’s  mane.  [Prob.  for  finical. 
See  under  Fine.] 

Fiord,  fiord  (one  syllable),  n.  A  bay  or  inlet  with 
high  banks.  [Dan.  and  Sw.] 

Fir,  ISr,  n.  A  tree  allied  to  the  pines,  valuable  as  tim¬ 
ber.  [AS.  fur h,  Ic.  and  S w./ura,  Dan. ./>//•,  W.pt/r.] 

Fire,  fir,  n.  Evolution  of  light  and  heat  in  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  bodies;  combustion;  state  of  ignition; 
fuel  in  combustion,  as  on  a  hearth  or  in  a  furnace; 
the  burning  of  a  house,  etc.;  conflagration;  ardor 
of  passion  ;  warmth  of  imagination  ;  enthusiasm  ; 
discharge  of  fire-arms,  —  v.  i.  [fired  (llrd),  firing.] 
To  set  on  fire,  kindle;  to  inflame,  irritate;  to  ani¬ 
mate,  give  life  or  spirit  to;  to  cause  to  explode,  dis¬ 
charge.  (Far.)  To  cauterize.  —  v.i.  To  take  fire, 
be  kindled,  kindle;  to  be  irritated  or  inflamed  with 
passion  ;  to  discharge  fire-arms.  [AS.,  Dan.,  and 
Sw  .fyr,  D.  vuur,  G.fcuer,  Gr  .pur,  fire,  Skr.  jtavana, 
fire,  also  pure.]  —  Greek  fire.  An  inflammable  ma¬ 
terial,  burning  with  almost  inextinguishable  vio¬ 
lence,  used  in  war.  —  Onf.  Burning.  —  Running  f. 
Rapid  discharge  of  fire-arms  in  succession  by  a  line 
of  troops. —  St.  Anthony's  f.  Erysipelas, —  an  inflam¬ 
matory  disease  which  St.  Anthony  was  supposed  to 
cure  miraculously. —  To  set  onf.  To  inflame. —  Tof. 
up.  To  light  up  the  fires  of;  to  grow  angry. —  Fi'ery, 
-er-T,  a.  Consisting  of,  like,  or  heated  by,  fire;  ar¬ 
dent  ;  impetuous;  irritable;  fierce.  —  Fire'-alarm', 
7i.  An  alarm  given  of  a  conflagration  ;  apparatus 
for  giving  alarm,  as  by  telegraphic  signals.  — arm, 
n.  A  weapon  which  acts  by  the  force  of  gunpowder. 
—  -ball,  n.  (Mil.)  A  ball  filled  with  powder  or  other 
combustibles,  to  be  thrown  among  enemies.  A  lu¬ 
minous  meteor,  passing  through  the  air,  and  some¬ 
times  exploding.  — board,  n.  A  chimney-board,  to 
close  a  fire-place  in  summer. — brand,  n.  A  piece 
of  wood  on  fire  ;  one  who  causes  contention  and 
mischief;  an  incendiary. — brick,  n.  A  brick  capa¬ 
ble  of  sustaining  intense  heat  without  fusion,  usual¬ 
ly  made  of  fire-clay. - clay,  n.  A  kind  of  clay, 

chiefly  pure  silicate  of  alumina,  capable  of  sustain¬ 
ing  intense  heat. —  -com'pany,  n.  A  company  of 
men  for  managing  an  engine  to  extinguish  fires.  — 
-cracker,  r>.  A  small  paper  cylinder,  charged  with 
a  preparation  of  gunpowder, "which,  being  lighted, 
explodes  with  a  loud  report.  — -damp.  n.  The  ex¬ 
plosive  carbureted  hydrogen  of  coal-mines. — eat'- 
er,  n.  One  who  pretends  to  eat  fire;  a  fighting  char¬ 
acter;  a  hotspur.  — en'gine,  n.  A  forcing  pump  for 
throwing  ivater  to  extinguish  fires.  —  -fly,  n.  A 
winged,  luminous  insect;  an  Amer.  beetle  giving  in¬ 
termittent  light  from  the  abdomen;  a  W.  Ind.  beetle 
which  emits  a  brilliant  light  from  a  spot  on  each  side 
of  the  thorax,  etc.  — i'rons,  -i'ernz,  n.  pi.  Utensils 

for  a  fire-place,  as  tongs,  poker,  and  shovel. - new, 

a.  Fresh  from  the  forge;  bright;  quite  new.  — pan, 
n.  A  pan  for  holding  fire;  esp.,  the  receptacle  for 
priming  in  a  gun. — place,  n.  An  open  recess  in  a 
wall,  for  a  fire,  connected  with  a  chimney;  a  hearth. 
— plug,  n.  A  place  for  attaching  hose  to  a  water- 
pipe;  a  hydrant.  — proof,  a.  Proof  against  fire:  in¬ 
combustible. —  v.  t.  To  render  proof,  etc.  — proof¬ 
ing,  ti.  Act  of,  or  materials  by  which,  etc. — ship, 
7i.  A  vessel  filled  with  combustibles,  to  set  fire  to  an 
enemy’s  ships.  — wood,  n.  Wood  for  fuel.  — work, 
n.  Any  preparation  of  gunpowder  and  other  inflam¬ 
mable  materials,  for  making  illuminations,  pyro¬ 
technic  displays,  or  explosions  in  the  air,  —  usually 
in  pi.  —  Firecock,  n.  A  gun-lock,  discharged  by 
striking  fire  with  flint  and  steel  ;  a  musket  with 
such  a  lock.  —  Fire'man,  n.;  pi.  -men.  One  whose 
business  is  to  extinguish  fires  in  towns;  one  who 
tends  fires,  as  of  a  steam-engine. — Fire'side,  n.  A 
place  near  the  fire  or  hearth;  home;  domestic  life. — 
Fire'ward,  -ward'en,  n.  An  officer  who  directs  in 
extinguishing  or  guarding  against  fires. 

Firkin,  fSr'kin,  n.  A  measure  of  capacity,  equal  to 
9  ale  gallons,  or  imperial  gallons;  a  cask  of  in¬ 
determinate  size,  —  used  chiefly  for  butter  and  lard. 
[OD.,  dim.  of  vier,  four  =  quarter  of  a  barrel.] 
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Firm,  fPrm,  a.  Fixed  ;  closely  compressed  ;  not 
easily  disturbed;  unchanging  in  purpose;  not  Riv¬ 
ing  way;  solid  ;  stable  ;  stanch  ;  sturdy  ;  resolute; 
constant.  —  n.  The  name,  title,  or  style  under  which 
a  company  transact  business  ;  a  partnership  or 
house.  [OF.  forme,  L.  firmus ;  s.  rt.  farm,  afihnn, 
infirm,  etc.]—  Firm'ly,  a<lv.  —  Firm'ness,  w.  State 
or  quality  of  being,  etc.  See  Phrenology.  —  Fir'- 
mament,  n.  The  region  of  the  air;  skv  or  heavens. 
[OF.;  L.  firm  amentum.]  —  Firmament'al,  a.  Pert, 
to,  etc. 

Firman,  ffr'man  or  iSr-man',  n. ;  jtl.  -mans.  A  de¬ 
cree  of  the  Turkish  or  other  Oriental  government. 
[i'er.farnmn,  a  mandate,  Skr.  pramana,  a  measure, 
decision,  fr.  pra  (Per  .far,  Gr.  pro),  before,  and  ma, 
to  measure.] 

First,  fSrst,  a.  Preceding  all  others  of  a  series  or  kind; 
placed  in  front  of  all  others;  foremost;  most  eminent, 
exalted,  or  excellent;  primary;  primordial;  original ; 
highest  ;  chief;  principal. —  adv.  Before  anything 
else  in  time,  space,  rank,  etc.,  —  used  in  composi¬ 
tion.—  w.  (Mus.)  The  upper  part  of  a  duet,  trio, 
etc.  [AS./j/r»7,  D.  voorste,  Ic .jyrstr,  Dan.  and  Sw. 
f'orste;  suberl. of  AS. fore,  etc.  SeeFoRE.] —  First'- 
iy.  udv.  In  the  first  place ;  to  commence.  —  At  first, 
at  the  f.  At  the  beginning  or  origin.  —  F.  or  last. 
At  one  time  or  another;  at  the  beginning  or  end. — 
First'-born,  a.  First  brought  forth;  first  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  nativity;  eldest. - day,  n.  The  name  for 

Sunday  among  the  Society  of  Friends. — floor,  n. 
In  Eng.,  the  floor  or  tier  of  apartments  next  above 
the  ground-floor;  in  U.  S.,  the  ground-floor. — fruit, 
n.  The  fruits  earliest  gathered;  earliest  results  of 
any  action  or  position.  (Feudal  Law.)  One  year’s 
profits  of  lands  which  belonged  to  the  king,  on  the 
death  of  a  tenant  who  held  directly  from  him. 
(Eng.  Eccl.  Law.)  The  first  year’s  profits  of  a  bene¬ 
fice  or  spiritual  living. — rate,  a.  Of  the  highest 
excellence;  preeminent  in  quality,  size,  estimation, 
etc.  —  First'ling,  n  The  first  offspring,  —  said  of 
animals. 

Firth.  Same  as  Frith. 

Fisc,  fisk,  n.  The  treasury  of  a  prince  or  state.  [F.; 
OF  .fisque,  L.  fisc  its,  purse,  orig.  basket  of  rushes; 
s.  rt.  confiscate,  also,  prob.,  L .fascis,  a  bundle.  See 
Fasces.]  —  Fisc'al,  a.  Pert,  to  the  public  treasury 
or  revenue,  —n.  A  treasurer;  the  king’s  solicitor 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.  [OF.] 

Fish,  fish,  n. ;  pi.  Fishes,  -ez,  for  which  the  sing,  is 
often  used  collectively.  An  animal  that  lives  in 
water.  (Zool.)  An  oviparous,  vertebrate  animal, 
breathing  by  gills  or  branchiae,  and  living  almost 
entirely  in  the  water.  The  flesh  of  fish,  used  as 
food.  —  v.  i.  [fished  (fisht),  fishing.]  To  attempt 
to  catch  fish;  to  seek  to  obtain  by  artifice.  —  v.  t.  To 
catch,  draw  out  or  up  ;  to  search  by  raking  or 
sweeping.  (Nciut.)  To  strengthen,  as  a  mast  or 
yard,  with  a  piece  of  timber.  (Railroad  Engin.)  To 
splice,  as  rails,  with  a  fish-joint.  [AS.  fisc,  Ic.  fiskr, 
Dan.  and  Sw.  fisk,  D.  visch,  G.  fisch,  W.  pysg,  L. 
piscis .]  —  Fish'er,  n.  Business  of,  or  place  for, 
catching  fish.  —  Fish 'y,  -T,  a.  Consisting  of,  like, 
or  full  of,  etc.  ;  dubious;  extravagant,  like  fisher¬ 
men’s  stories.  —  Fish'iness,  n.  —  Fish'-ball.  n.  A 
fried  cake,  made  from  chopped  fish,  mashed  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.  — beam,  n.  (MccJi.)  A  beam,  one  of  whose 
sides  swells  out  like  the  belly  of  a  fish.  — crow,  n. 
A  small  piscivorous  bird  of  the  U.  S.  — cuPture,  n. 

Artificial  breeding  of  fish;  pisciculture. - gig,  n. 

A  staff,  with  barbed  prongs  and  line  attached,  for 


—  Fissip'arous,  -rus,  a.  (Physiol.)  Reproducing 
by  spontaneous  fission.  [L.  pare  re,  to  bring  forth  ] 

Fist,  fist,  n.  The  hand  with  the  fingers  doubled  into 
the  palm.  —  v.  t.  To  strike  with  the  fist.  [AS .J'yst, 
D.  vuist ,  OHG.  fuust,  Russ,  piaste,  L.  pugnus,  Gr. 
pugme,  the  fist;  puknos,  close,  compact;  s.  rt.  pugil¬ 
ist,  pugnacious.]  —  Fist'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  boxing; 
pugilistic.  —  Fisvicuffs,  n,  pi.  A  combat  with  the 
fists;  boxing. 

Fistula,  fist'u-la,  n. :  pi.  -l.k, -le.  Arced;  pipe.  (Surg.) 
A  deep,  narrow,  chronic  abscess.  An  abnormal  open¬ 
ing  from  one  internal  organ  to  another,  caused  by 
ulceration  or  accident.  [L..  a  pipe;  Gr.  psuchein,  to 
blow.]  —  Fist'ular,  -ulous,  -lus,  a.  Hollow  and  cyl¬ 
indrical,  like  a  pipe  or  reed;  of  the  nature  of  a  fist¬ 
ula.  —  Fist'ulate,  v.  i.  To  become  a  pipe  or  fistula. 

—  r.  t.  To  make  hollow  like  a  pipe.  —  Fistu'liform, 
a.  Having  a  fistular  form;  tubular.  [  Ij.  forma,  form.] 

Fit,  fit,  a.  Adapted  to  an  end,  object,  or  design; 
suitable  by  nature,  art,  or  culture ;  suitable  to  a 
standard  of  duty,  propriety,  or  taste;  proper  ;  be¬ 
coming;  expedient;  apt;  adequate. — v.t.  To  make 
fit  or  suitable,  adapt  to  the  purpose  intended,  quali¬ 
fy;  to  bring  into  a  required  form;  to  furnish  duly; 
to  be  suitable  to,  answer  the  requirements  of.  —  v. 
i.  To  be  proper  or  becoming,  of  the  right  size,  or  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  desired  shape  ;  to  suit.  —  n.  Adjust¬ 
ment;  adaptedness.  (Mach.)  Coincidence  of  parts 
in  contact.  [Ic. fit ja,  to  knit  together,  Goth,  fetjem, 
to  adorn,  Ic  .fat,  clothing.]  — To  fit  out.  To  supply 
with  necessaries  or  means.  —  To  f.  up.  To  furnish 
with  things  suitable. —  Fit'ly,  adv.  Properly.—  Fit'- 
ness,  n.  —  Fit'ter,  «.  —  Fit'ting,  n.  Anything  used 
in  fitting  up.  pi.  Necessary  fixtures. — p.  a.  Fit; 
proper. 

Fit,  fit,  n.  A  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  a  disorder; 
a  convulsion;  paroxysm;  attack  of  disease;  an  at¬ 
tack  of  anything  which  masters  one  for  a  time;  a 
passing  huinor  ;  impulsive  action;  a  sudden  emis¬ 
sion  ;  a  song,  strain,  canto.  [AS.  fit,  a  song,  also 
struggle,  Ic .  fet,  a  step,  (poetical)  foot,  part  of  a 
poem,  Skr.  pada,  a  step,  verse  of  a  poem,  pad,  foot.] 

—  By  fits, by  fits  and  starts.  By  intervals  of  action 
and  repose;  impulsively  and  irregularly.  —  Fit'ful, 
-ful,  a.  Full  of  fits;  irregularly  variable;  spas¬ 
modic;  unstable.  —  Fit 'fully,  adv. 

Fitch.  Same  as  V etch. 

Fitchet,  fich'et,  -ew,  -oo,  n.  A  polecat;  foumart.  [OF. 
fissau,  OD.fisse,  polecat,  I),  vies,  nasty.]  —  Fitch,  n. 
Fur  of,  etc.  [Contr.  of  fitchet.] 

Fitz,  fits,  n.  A  son,— used  as  a  prefix  to  proper  names, 
and,  in  Eng.,  of  illegitimate  sons  of  kings  and  princes 
of  the  blood.  [Norm.  F.  fiz,  filtz,  F.  fils,  L.  filius  ; 
Russ,  witch  (suffix),  son.] 

Five,  f'Tv,  n.  A  number  next  greater  than  4,  and  less 
than  6  ;  the  sum  of  4  and  1  ;  a  symbol  representing 
this  number,  as  5  or  V.— a.  4  and  1  added  ;  1  more 
than  4.  [AS.  fit',  fife,  D.  vrjf,  Dan.  and  Sw .fern,  Ic. 
fimm,  Goth,  and  OIIG.  fimf,  W.  pump,  L.  quinque,  Gr. 
pernpe,  pente.  Skr.  panchan. ]  —  Five'fold,  a.  and  adv. 
In  fives  ;  5  times  repeated;  quintuple.  —  Fives,  flvz, 
??.  pi.  A  game  of  hall,  resembling  tennis,  in  which 
three  5s  (=  15)  make  the  game.  —  Fifth,  a.  Next 
after  the  4th;  being  one  of  5  equal  parts.  —  n.  The 
quotient  of  1  divided  by  5  ;  one  of  5  equal  parts. 
(Mus.)  The  interval  between  any  tone  and  the  tone 
represented  on  the  5th  degree  of  the  staff  above  it. 
f  AS.  fiffii.]  —  Fifth'ly,  aclv.  In  the  5th  place. —  Fif¬ 
teen, -ten,  o.  5  and  10;  1  more  than  14. — n.  The 
sum  of  5  and  10;  a  symbol  representing  this  number, 
as  15,  or  XV.  [AS.  fiftyne.] — Fifteenth,  a.  Next 
after  the  14th  ;  being  one  of  fifteen  equal  parts. — 
n.  One  of  15  equal  parts.  —  Fifty,  -tY,  a.  5  times  10. 

—  n.  5  tens;  sum  of  49  and  1 ;  symbol  representing, 
etc.,  as  50,  or  I..  [AS.  fiftig.] — Fiftieth,  a.  Next 
after  the  49th  ;  being  one  of  50  equal  parts.  —  n. 
Quotient  of  1  divided  by  50  ;  one  of  50  equal  parts. 

Fives,  flvz,  n.  A  disease  of  the  glands  under  a  horse’s 
ear  ;  vives.  [F.  avives,  LG.  vivel,  It.  vivole,  LL. 
vivola,  vivse.] 

Fix,  fiks,  v.  t.  [fixed  (fikst),  fixing.]  To  make  firm, 
stable,  or  fast;  to  establish;  to  hold  steadily;  as  the 
eye  on  an  object,  attention  on  a  speaker,  etc. ;  to 
implant,  pierce;  to  adjust,  set  to  rights;  place  in  the 
manner  desired  or  most  suitable,  settle,  determine, 
put  in  order.  — v.  i.  To  settle  or  remain  permanent¬ 
ly,  rest ;  to  become  firm,  cease  to  flow  or  to  be  fluid, 
become  hard  and  malleable. — n.  A  difficult  position; 
predicament;  dilemma.  [OF.  fixe,  fixed,  settled,  p.  p. 
of  ficher,  L.  figure,  fixum,  to  fix  ;  Gr.  sphinggein,  to 
bind,  compress.]  —  Fix'able,  o.  —  Fixa'tion,  n.  Act 


siin,  cflbe,  fiill ;  moon,  fobt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxbON,  chair,  get. 
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of  fixing  or  establishing;  state  of  being  fixed;  steadi-  i 
ness  ;  constancy  ;  act  of  uniting  chemically  with  a  j 
solid  substance,  or  of  ceasing  to  be  fluid  and  be¬ 
coming  firm;  state  of  resistance  to  evaporation  or 
volatilization  by  heat.  —  Fix'ative,  -tiv,  n.  Any¬ 
thing  that  fixes;' in  dyeing,  a  mordant.— Fixed,  fikst,  j 
ft.  a.  Settled;  established;  firm. — Fixed  ammuni¬ 
tion.  (Mil.)  Ammunition  composed  of  the  pow¬ 
der  and  projectile  united,  so  as  to  be  inserted  into  a 
fire-arm  at  the  same  time.  —  F.  oils  or  alkalies. 

( Chem .)  Such  as  remain  in  a  permanent  state,  and 
are  not  readily  volatilized.  —  F.  stars.  (Astron.) 
Such  as  always  retain  the  same  apparent  position 
and  distance.'—  Fix'edly,  adv.  —  Fix'edness,  n.  — 
Fix'ing,  ?i.  That  which  is  fixed;  a  fixture  ;  —  also, 
colloq.,  arrangements,  embellishments,  trimmings, 
etc.  —  Fix'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Fixedness  ;  coherence  of 
parts.  — Fix'ture,  -chur,  n.  That  which  is  attached 
to  something  as  a  permanent  appendage:  fixedness. 
(Law.)  Anything  accessory  annexed  to  houses  and 
lands,  so  as  to  constitute  a  part  of  them. 

Fizz,  fiz,  Fiz'zle,  -zl,v.  i.  To  make  a  hissing  sound; 
to  fail  of  success  in  an  undertaking,  bungle,  —n.  A 
failure,  or  abortive  attempt.  [Onomat.J  —  To  fizzle 
out.  To  burn  with  a  hissing  noise  and  then  go  out, 
like  wet  gunpowder  ;  to  fail  completely  and  ridicu¬ 
lously,  prove  a  failure.  —  Fiz'gig,  -gig,  n.  A  fishgig; 
a  gadding,  flirting  girl ;  a  firework  which  makes  a 
fizzing  or  hissing  noise  when  it  explodes. 

Flabby,  flab'bT,  a.  Yielding  to  the  touch,  and  easily 
moved  or  shaken;  wanting  firmness;  flaccid.  fS.  rt. 
flap,  flag,  v. ;  OD .  flabbe,  the  tongue,  Sw.  dial. 
the  hanging  under  lip  of  animals,  Dan.  flab,  the 
chops.]  —  Flab'biness,  n. 

Flabelliform,  fla-bel'lY-ffirm,  a.  (Bot.)  Fan-shaped. 
[L .  flabellum,  fan,  and  forma,  shape.] 

Flaccid,  flak'sid,  a.  Yielding  to  pressure  for  want  of 
firmness;  soft  and  weak;  limber;  lax;  flabby.  [OF. 
flaccide,  L.  flaccid  us,  fr.  flaccus,  flabby.] — Flac'- 
cidness,  -cid'ity,  n.  State  of  being,  etc. 

Flag,  flag,  v.  i.  [flagged  (flagd),  -ginq.]  To  hang 
loose  without  stiffness  ;  to  be  loose  and  yielding;  to 
grow  spiritless  or  dejected,  lose  vigor,  droop,  lan¬ 
guish,  pine. —  v.t.  To  let  fall  into  feebleness.  [Tc. 
flakka,  to  rove  about,  flaka,  to  flap,  be  loose,  Sw. 
flacksa,  Ic.  flogra,  G  flackern,  to  flutter,  Ol).  flu k- 
keren,  to  flicker,  waver.]  —  Flag'gy,  -gT,  a.  Weak  ; 
limber;  insipid.  —  Flag'giness  n. 

Flag,  flag,  F. -stone,  n  A  flat  stone  used  for  paving.  — 
v.  t.  To  lay  with  fl  it  stones.  [Ic.  and  Sw.  flaga,  a 
slab  of  stone,  Ic.  flag,  spot  where  turf  has  been  cut 
out,  flakna,  to  flake  off,  split,  flagna,  to  flake  off  ;  s. 
rt.  flay,  flaw,  floe.]  —  Flag'ging,  n.  A  pavement  of, 
etc.  ;  flag-stones  collectively. — Flake,  n.  A  film; 
flock  ;  lamina;  layer  ;  scale  ;  a  platform  of  hurdles, 
for  drying  codfish,  etc.  (Faut.)  A  stage  hung  over 
a  shipvs  side,  for  workmen  to  stand  on  in  calking, 
etc.  —  v.  t.  [flaked  (flakt),  flaking.]  To  form 
into  flakes.  — i>.  i.  To  separate  in  layers,  peel  or  ] 
scale  off.  —  Flake'-white,  n.  (Paint.)  The  purest 
white  lead  in  flakes  or  scales  ;  a  subnitrate  of  bis¬ 
muth,  or  pearl-white.  —  Flak'y,  -Y,  a.  Consisting 
of,  or  like,  etc. 

Flag,  flag,  n.  A  cloth  to  wave  in  the  -wind,  usually 
bearing  a  device  and  attached  at  one  end  to  a  staff; 
military  or  naval  ensign  or  colors;  banner;  standard. 
(Bot.)  '  An  aquatic  plant,  with  ensiform  leaves, 
Avliich  flutter  in  the  wind.  —  v.  t.  To  signal  to  with 
a  flag.  [Dun.flag,  Sw.flagg,  D.  ring,  G.flagge.  See 
F  lag,  v.  i\]  —  Black  flag.  One  showing  that  no  mercy 
will  be  shown  to  the  vanquished.  —  F.  of  truce.  A 
white  flag  displayed  to  an  enemy  when  making 
some  communication  not  hostile.  —  Red  f.  One 
displayed  as  a  sign  of  defiance  and  invitation  to 
battle. —  To  hang  out  the  white  f.  To  ask  quarter, 
or  manifest  a  friendly  design.  —  To  hang  the  f.  half- 
mast  high,  or  half-staff'.  To  raise  it  only  half  way, 
as  a  token  of  mourning. —  To  strike  or  lower  the  f. 
To  pull  it  down  in  token  of  respect,  submission,  or 
surrender.  —  Flag'gy,  -gY,  a.  Abounding  with  flags 
(plants).  —  Flag'giness,  n.  —  Flag'-of'ficer.  n.  The 
commander  of  a  squadron. - man,  n.  One  who  sig¬ 
nals  with  flags. - ship,  n.  The  ship  of  the  com¬ 

manding  officer  of  a  squadron,  bearing  his  flag.  — 
-staff,  n. ;  pi.  -sta_ffs.  A  pole  bearing  a  flag. 

Flagellate,  flaj'el-lat,  v.  t.  To  whip  ;  scourge.  [L. 
flagellate,  -latum,  fr.  flagellum,  dim.  of  flagnim, 
scourge.]  —  Flagella'tion,  n.  A  flogging;  discipline 
of  the  scourge.  —  Flag'ellant,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One 
of  a  fanatical  sect,  who  maintained  that  flagellation 
was  of  equal  virtue  with  baptism  and  the  sacra¬ 


ment.  —  Flagel'liform,  a.  (Bot.)  Long,  narrow, 
and  flexible,  like  a  whip.  [L.  forma,  shape.]  —  Flail, 
flal,  n.  An  instrument  for  threshing  or  beating 
grain  from  the  ear.  [OF.  flael,  fr.  L.  flagellum.] 

Flageolet,  flaj'o-let',  n.  (Mas.)  A  wind-instrument, 
having  a  mouth-piece  at  one  end,  and  6  principal 
holes.  [OF.,  dim.  of  flageol,  dim.  fr.  LL.  flauta, 
a  flute,  q.  v.j 

Flagi'tious,  fla-iish'us,  n.  Disgracefully  or  shame¬ 
fully  criminal  ;  guilty  of  enormous  or  scandalous 
crimes  or  vices;  atrocious;  flagrant;  heinous;  aban¬ 
doned.  [L.  flagitiosus,  fr.  flagitium,  a  shameful  act, 
fr.  flugitare,  to  act  violently,  fr.  flagrare,  Gr.  phleg- 
ein ,  to  burn  ;  Skr.  bhraj,  to  shine  ;  s.  rt.  bright.]  — 
Fla'grant,  a.  Flaming;  burning;  in  preparation  or 
performance  ;  raging  ;  flaming  into  notice  ;  notori¬ 
ous  ;  flagitious  ;  glaring  ;  enormous.  [OF.  ;  L.  fla- 
grans,  p.  pr.  of  flagrare.]  —  Fla'grantly,  adv.  — 
Fla'grancy,  -sY,  n.  Heinousness;  enormity.  —  Fla¬ 
gitiously,  adv.  —  Flagi'tiousness,  n. 

Flagon,  flag'un,  n.  A  vessel  with  a  narrow  mouth, 
for  holding  liquors.  [OF.  flacon,  flascon,  LL.  fiasco, 
fr.  fiasco,  a  flask,  q.  v.] 

Flail.  Sec  under  Flagellate. 

Flake,  etc.  See  under  Flag,  a  stone. 

Flambeau,  flam'bo,  n. ;  pi.  -beaux,  -bo,  or  -beaus, 
-boz.  A  flaming  torch,  used  in  illuminations,  pro¬ 
cessions,  etc.  [F.,  fr.  OY.flambe,  a  flame,  q.  v.] 

Flame,  flam,  n.  A  stream  of  burning  vapor  or  gas;  a 
blaze;  burning  zeal;  passionate  excitement  or  strife; 
warmth  of  affection;  a  sweetheart.  — v.  i.  [flamed 
(flamd),  flaming.]  To  burn  with  rising,  stream¬ 
ing,  or  darting  fire;  to  blaze  ;  to  break  out  in  vio- 
lenceof  passion.  [OF.;  L./ftrtimn,aflame.  See  Fla¬ 
gitious.)  —  Flam'y,  -Y,  a.'  Blazing;  flnme-like;  com¬ 
posed  of  flame.  —  Flame'less,  a.  —  Flame'-colored, 
-kul'Srd.  a.  Of  the  color  of  flame;  bright  j^ellow. — 
Flammif'erous,  -er-us,  a.  Producing,  etc.  [L.  ferre, 
to  bear.]  —  Flammiv'omous,  -mus,  a.  Vomiting 
flames,  as  a  volcano.  [L.  vomere,  to  vomit.]  —  Fla¬ 
mingo,  -min'go,  n.  A  bird  of  a 
blight  red  color,  having  long  legs 
and  neck,  and  a  beak  bent  down 
as  if  broken.  [Sp.  and  Pg.  fla¬ 
menco,  fr.  Proven,  flammant, 
flambent,  lit.  flaming,  —  fr.  its 
color.] 

Flamen,  fla'men,  n. ;  E.  pi.  -mens  ; 

L.  pi.  Flam'ines,  flam'i-nez. 

(Rom.  Antiq.)  A  priest  devoted  to 
the  service  of  a  particular  god, 
from  whom  he  received  a  distin¬ 
guishing  epithet.  [L.,  perh.  for 
flagmen,  one  who  burns  (a  sacri¬ 
fice)  :  see  Flagitious  ;  perh.  for 
fllamen,  one  who  wears  a  filum,  Flamingo, 
fillet.] 

Flaneur,  flii-ner',  n.  One  who  strolls  about  idly  ;  a 
lounger;  loafer.  [F.,  ir.fl&ner,  to  stroll.] 

Flank,  flank,  n.  The  fleshy  part  of  an  animal’s  side 
between  the  ribs  and  hip;  see  Beef,  Horse.  (Mil.) 
The  side  of  an  army  ;  the  extreme  right  or  left. 
(Fort.)  That  part  of  a  bastion  which  reaches  from 
the  curtain  to  the  face,  and  defends  the  opposite 
face  :  see  Bastion.  (Arch.)  The  side  of  a  building. 
—  v.t.  [flanked  (flankt),  flanking.]  To  stand 
at  the  flank  or  side  of,  border  upon;  to  overlook  the 
flank  of,  pass  around  or  turn  the  flank  of. —  v.  i.  To 
border,  touch;  to  be  posted  on  the  side.  [F. flanc, 
lit.  weak  part  (cf.  G.  weiclie,  softness,  also  flank, 
side),  fr.  L.  flaccus,  soft,  weak.  See  Flaccid.]  — 
Flank'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  flanks.  —  v.  t. 
To  defend  by  lateral  fortifications  ;  to  attack  side¬ 
ways.  [F.  flanquer.]  —  Flange,  flanj,  n.  A  projecting 
edge  or  rim,  as  of  a  carwheel,  to  keep  it  on  the  rail, 
or  of  a  casting,  by  which  it  may  be  fastened  to  some¬ 
thing  else.  —  v.  t.  [flanged  (flanjd)  flanging.] 
(Mach.)  To  make  a  flange  on. — v.i.  To  be  bent 
into  a  flange,  take  the  form  of  a  flange.  [OF.  flatich- 
ere,  a  flanker,  side  piece.] 

Flannel,  flan'nel,  n.  A  soft,  nappy,  woolen  cloth, 
of  loose  texture.  [Prov.Ii.  flannen,  W.  gwlunen,ir. 
gwlan,  wool ;  s.  rt.  wool.] 

Flap,  flap,  n.  Anything  broad  and  limber  that  hangs 
loose,  or  attached  by  one  side  or  end  and  easily 
moved  ;  the  motion  of  such  an  object,  or  a  stroke 
with  it,  or  the  noise  made  by  a  stroke.  (Surg.)  A 
piece  of  skin  and  flesh  left  attached  to  the  stump  in 
amputation,  made  to  cover  the  end  of  the  bone.  pi. 
(Far.)  A  disease  in  horses’ lips.  —  v.  t.  [flapped 
(flapt),  -ping.]  To  beat  with  a  flap,  strike;  to  move, 
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as  something  flap-like. —  v.u  To  move  (wings,  etc.); 
to  fall  nnd  hanglike  a  flap,  f  D.flappen,  to  flap,  flap, 
a  stroke,  blow  ■  s.  rt.  L  plaga,  a  blow,  E.  flag.  See 
Fi.ag,  v.  i  J  —  Flap'per.  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
etc.;  a  half-grown  wild  duck. — Flap'-drag'on,  ». 
A  game  in  which  the  players  eat  raisins  silatched 
from  burning  brandy.—  -eared,  erd,  a.  Having 
broad,  loose  ears.  —  -jack.  n.  A  broad  pan-cake. 

Flare,  flar,  v.  i.  [flared  (flard),  flaking.]  To  burn 
with  a  glaring  and  waving  flame  ;  to  shine  out  with 
a  sudden,  unsteady  light;  to  be  exposed  to  too  much 
light:  to  open  or  spread  outward.  —  n.  An  unsteady, 
broad,  offensive  light ;  leaf  of  lard.  (Norwegian 
flora ,  to  blaze,  flame,  flar,  show,  tinsel,  Sw.  dial. 
flasa,  to  blaze,  burn  furiously,  flora  upp,  flosaa  up, 
'to  blaze,  flash,  or  flush  up  ;  s.  rt.  blaze,  flask,  flush.) 
To  flare  up.  To  break  into  a  passion.  —  Flare '-up, 
v.  A  sudden  passion  or  passionate  controversy. 

Flash,  flash,  n.  A  sudden  burst  of  light ;  momentary 
blaze,  brightness,  or  show  ;  an  instant  ;  very  brie'f 
period  ;  the  slang  language  of  thieves,  tramps,  etc. 

—  a.  Low  and  vulgar;  slang.  —  v.  t.  [flashed 
(flasht),  FLASHING.]  To  break  forth,  as  a  sudden 
flood  of  light,  show  momentary  brilliancy  ;  to  burst 
forth  with  a  flood  of  flame  and  light  ;  to  make  a 
quick  and  unexpected  transit.  —  v.  t.  To  send  out 
in  flashes,  convey  by  a  flame,  or  by  a  quick  and  start¬ 
ling  motion.  [Sw.  dial.. flasa  (see  Flare),  Ic.  flasa, 
to  rush,  flas,  a  headlong  rushing.]  —  Flash  in  the 
pan.  An  effort  without  effect,  like  a  flash  of  prim¬ 
ing  which  fails  to  fire  the  charge  in  the  gun.  — 
Flash 'y,  -Y,  a.  Dazzling  for  a  moment  ;  showy  ; 
gaudy  :  insipid  ;  vapid.  —  Flash'ily,  -IT,  act v.  — 
Flasli'-house,  n.  A  house  frequented  by  thieves, 
etc.,  where  stolen  goods  are  received. 

Flask,  flask,  n.  A  narrow-necked  vessel  for  holding 
fluids ;  a  powder-horn.  (Founding.)  A  box  con¬ 
taining  the  sand  forming  the  mold.  [AS.  fuse,  Ic. 
and  Sw.  flaska,  OHG.  flasca,  G.  flasche,  W.  ffiasg, 
prob.  fr.  LL.  flasca,  a  flask,  peril,  fr.  rt.  Gr.  ekphla- 
nein,  to  spout  forth  ;  s.  rt.  flagon,  q.  v.] 

Flat,  flat,  a.  Having  an  even  and  horizontal  surface; 
lying  at  full  length;  level  with  the  earth;  prostrate; 
fallen  ;  laid  low  ;  ruined  ;  wanting  relief  or  variety  ; 
monotonous;  lacking  liveliness,  —  said  of  commer¬ 
cial  exchange  and  dealings;  depressed;  dull;  not  re¬ 
lieved,  broken,  or  softened;  clear  ;  absolute  ;  down¬ 
right.  (Mas.)  Below  the  true  pitch,  —  hence,  as 
applied  to  intervals,  minor,  or  lower  by  a  half-step  ; 
not  sharp  or  shrill;  not  acute.  (Pron.)  Uttered  with 
voice  instead  of  breath;  spoken,  in  distinction  from 
whispered  ;  vocal;  sonant, —  said  of  certain  conso¬ 
nants,  as  b,  d,  z,  etc.  —  adv.  Directly  ;  plainly. 
( Stock  Exch.)  Without  allowance  for  accrued  in¬ 
terest.  —  a.  A  level  surface  without  elevation  or 
prominences;  a  low,  level  tract  of  ground  ;  a  shoal ; 
shallow  ;  strand ;  a  floor  or  story  in  a  building  ;  a 
platform  car  on  railroads  ;  the  flat  part,  or  side,  of 
anything;  a  dull  fellow;  simpleton.  (Mus.)  A  char¬ 
acter  [b]  before  a  note,  indicating  a  tone  a  half-step 
or  semitone  lower.  —  v.  t.  To  make  flat,  flatten, 
level;  to  render  dull,  insipid,  or  spiritless;  to  depress 
in  tone,  as  a  musical  note,  esp.,  to  lower  in  pitch  by 
half  a  tone.  —  v.  i.  To  become  flat,  or  flattened. 
(Mus.)  To  fall  from  the  pitch.  [Ic.flatz,  Sw.  flat, 
Dan.  flad  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  D.  vlak,  G.  flach,  flat,  Gr. 
plax,  a  flat  surface  (s.  rt.  plague,  plain,  q.  v.)  ;  prob. 
not  s.  rt.  Gr.  platus,  broad.]  —  Flat'ly,  adv.  Evenly; 
horizontally;  dully;  frigidly;  peremptorily;  plainly. 

—  Flat'ness,  n.  —  Flat'tish,  a.  Somewhat  flat.  — 
Flat' wise,  a.  or  adv.  With  the  flat  side  downward, 
or  next  to  another  object;  not  edgewise. —  Flat'-cap, 
n.  Writing  paper  in  reams  or  bundles,  unfolded, 
usually  14  by  17  inches  in  size.  —  -fish,  n.  A  fish  of 
a  flattened  form,  which  swims  on  the  side,  and  has 
both  eyes  on  one  side,  as  the  flounder,  halibut,  etc. 
— foot  ed,  a.  Firm-footed;  determined. — i/ron,  n. 
An  iron  for  smoothing  cloth;  a  sad-iron.  —  Flat'ten, 
-tn,  t>.  t.  f-TENED  (-tnd), -TENiNo.]  To  level,  make 
flat  ;  to  throw  down;  prostrate,  depress,  deject ;  to 
make  vapid  or  insipid.  (Mus.)  To  lower  the  pitch 
of.  —  v.  i.  To  become  flat. 

Flatter,  flat't5r,  v.  t.  [-tered  (-tSrd),  -tering.]  To 
gratify,  coax,  wheedle;  to  gratify  the  self-love,  van¬ 
ity,  and  pride  of;  to  please  by  artful  commendation, 
or  with  false  hopes.  [OD.  flatteren,  OF.  flater,  flat¬ 
ter,  OSw .  fleckra,  to  flatter,  Sw.  dial,  fleka,  to  caress, 
OUG.flchon,  G.flchen,  to  beseech.]  —  Flat'terer,  «. 

—  Flat'tery,  -Y,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  adulation;  compli¬ 
ment;  obsequiousness. 

Flatulent,  flat'u-lent,  a.  Affected  with  gases  in  the 


alimentary  canal;  windy;  generating  wind  in  the 
stomach;  turgid  with  air.  [F.,  fr.  I  ..flatus,  a  breath, 
blowing,  prop.  p.  p.  of  flare,  to  blow.]  —  Flat'ulence, 
-lency,  -si,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being,  etc.  — 
Fla'tus,  n.  A  puff  or  blast  of  wind;  wind  in  the 
stomach,  etc.  [L.] 

Flaunt,  fliint,  v.  t.  To  throw  or  spread  out,  move  os¬ 
tentatiously.  —  v.  t.  To  display  ostentatiously.  [Sw. 
dial,  flanka,  to  wave  about,  flakka,  to  waver,  Bava¬ 
rian  flandern,  to  flutter,  flaunt;  s.  rt.  flag,  v.  i.,  q.  v.l 

Flautist.  See  under  Flute. 

Flavor,  fla'vgr,  n.  Odor;  fragrance;  that  quality  of 
anything  which  affects  the  taste;  relish;  savor;  that 
which  imparts  a  peculiar  odor  or  taste.  — v.  t.  [fla¬ 
vored  (-vgrd),  -voring.]  To  give  flavor  to.  [LL., 
gold  coin,  fr.  L.  flaws,  yellow;  OF.  flairer,  to  ex¬ 
hale  an  odor,  fr.  L .fragrare.  See  Fragrant.]  — 
Fla'vorous,  -us,  a.  Imparting  flavor;  pleasant  to  the 
taste  or  smell. 


Flaw,  flaw,  n.  A  bursting  or  cracking;  a  breach;  gap; 
fissure.  (Naid.)  A  sudden  gust.  A  tumult,  quar¬ 
rel;  any  defect  made  by  violence  or  neglect;  blem¬ 
ish;  imperfection;  speck,  —  v.t.  [flawed  (flawd), 
flawing.]  To  break,  violate.  [Sw.  flaga,  a  flaw, 
crack,  flake.  See  Flag,  a  stone.]  — Flaw'y,  -Y,  a. 
Full  of  flaws  or  cracks;  subject  to  gusts  of  wind. 

Flax,  flaks,  n.  (Dot.)  A  plant  having  a  single,  slen¬ 
der  stalk,  with  blue  flowers:  the  fiber 
of  the  bark  is  used  for  making  thread 
and  cloth,  called  linen,  cambric,  lawn, 
lace,  etc.;  linseed  oil  is  expressed  from 
the  seed.  The  fibrous  part  of  the  flax 
plant,  when  broken  and  cleaned  by 
liatcheling  or  combing.  [AS._^«rx,  D. 
r las,  OIIG.  vlahs,  flahs,  G.  flachs ; 
prob.  s.  rt.  Goth,  flahta,  a  plaiting  of 
the  hair,  Gr.  plekein,  to  plait,  weave.] 

—  Flax'en,  a.  Made  of,  or  like,  flax. 

—  Flax'y,  -Y,  a.  Like  flax;  of  light 
color;  fair.  —  Flax'-comb,  n.  A  toothed 
instrument  through  which  flax  is 
drawn  in  preparing  it  for  spinning;  a 
hatchel. — dress'er,  m.  One  who  breaks 
and  swingles  flax,  or  prepares  it  for 
the  spinner.  —  Flax'seed,  n.  Seed  of 
the  flax  plant;  linseed. 

Flay,  fla,  v.  t.  [flayed  (flad),  flaying.]  Flax. 

To  skin,  strip  off  the  skm  of.  [AS. 

flean,  Jc.fla;  s.  rt.  flag,  a  stone,  fluke,  flaw,  floe.]  — 

Flay'er,  n. 

Flea,  tie,  n.  A  small  insect  remarkable  for  its  agility 
and  troublesome  bite.  [AS.;  D.  vloo,  Ic.flo,  G.floh  ; 
peril,  s.  rt.  Skr.  plu,  to  jump,  L .pulex,  flea.] — A  flea 
m  the  ear.  An  unwelcome  hint  or  unexpected  re¬ 
ply,  annoying  like  a  flea.  —  Flea'-bane,  n,  (Pot.) 
One  of  various  plants,  supposed  to  drive  away  fleas. 
— bite,  -biting,  n.  The  bite  of  a  flea,  or  spot  caused 
by  it;  a  trifling  wound. — bit'ten,  a.  Bitten  by  a 
flea;  white,  flecked  with  dots  of  bay  or  sorrel, —  said 
of  the  color  of  horses,  dogs,  etc.;  mean;  worthless, 
or  of  low  birth  or  station. 

Fleam,  flem.n.  (Surg.  &  Far  A  A  sharp  instrument 
for  opening  veins  to  let  blooa;  a  lancet.  [F.  flamrne, 
D.  vlijm,  MHG.  fliedeme,  abbr.  fr.  LL.  flerotomum, 
phlebotomum,  Gr.  phlebotomon,  a  lancet,  fr.  phleps,  a 
vein,  and  temnein ,  to  cut.] 

Fleche,  flash,  n.  (Fort.)  A  field-work  consisting  of  2 
faces,  forming  a  salient  angle,  pointing  outward. 
[I.,  orig.  an  arrow.] 

Fleck,  flek,  n.  A  spot,  streak,  speckle,  dapple.  —  v.t. 
[flecked  (flekt),  flecking.]  To  spot,  streak  or 
stripe,  variegate,  dapple.  [Ic.  flekkr,  a  spot,  flekka, 
to  spot;  Sw.  flack,  n.,  flacka,  v.;  D.  rlek,  n.,  vlekken, 
v.;  G.  fleck,  n.,  flecken,  v.]  —  Flick,  v.  t.  and  t. 
[flicked  (flikt),  flicking.]  To  strike  with  a  quick, 
light  blow.  —  n.  A  slight  blow,  jerk. 

Flection,  Flector.  Same  as  Flexion,  etc.,  under  Flex. 

Fledge,  flej,  v.  t.  [fledged  (flejd),  fledging.]  To 
supply  with  the  feathers  necessary  for  flight,  fur¬ 
nish  with  any  soft  covering.  [Ic.  fieygr,  able  to  fly, 
flei/gja,  to  make  to  fly,  fr.  fljuga.  See  Fly.]  — 
Fledge'ling,  n.  A  young  bird  just  fledged. 

Flee,  fle,  v.  i.  or  t.  [fled,  fleeing.]  To  run  away, 
as  from  danger  or  evil,  escape.  [Ic .  flyja,flxju,  Sw. 
fly,  Dan  .flye,  I).  vlieden  ;  not  the  same  word  as  fly.] 

Fleece,  ties,  n.  The  coat  of  wool  covering  a  sheep,  or 
shorn  from  a  sheep  at  one 


s  time;  any  soft  woolly  cov- 
(flest),  fleecing.]  To  de¬ 


prive  of  a  fleece;  to  strip  of  money  or  property,  rob; 
to  spread  over  as  with  wool.  [AS.  Tvs,  D.  rites,  G. 
fliess,  vliess;  perh.  s.  rt.  flesh.]—  Flee'cer,  n.  One 


sfin,  efibe,  full;  moon,  fobt ;  cow,  oil;  ligger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get- 
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who  fleeces,  strips,  or  exacts.  —  Flee'cy,  -sY,  a.  Cov¬ 
ered  with,  made  of,  or  like,  etc. 

Fleer,  tier,  v.  i.  [fleered  (flerd),  fleering.]  To 
make  a  wry  face  in  contempt  ;  to  deride,  sneer, 
mock,  gibe. — v.  t.  To  mock,  flout  at. — n.  Deris¬ 
ion;  mockery.  [Norwegian  flira,  flisa,  Sw.  fir  a, 
flissa,  to  titter;  Sw.  dial,  flina,  to  make  a  wry  face; 
s.  rt./row».l  —  Fleer'er, n.  One  who, etc.;  a  mocker; 
fawner.  —  Fleer'ingly,  cu.lv . 

Fleet,  flet,  n.  A  navy  or  squadron  of  ships;  esp.  a 
number  of  ships  of  war.  —  a.  Swift  in  motion;  nim¬ 
ble. —  v.i.  To  fly  swiftly,  hasten.  ( Naut .)  To  slip 
(a  rope  or  chain)  down  the  barrel  of  a  capstan  or 
windlass. — v.t.  To  pass  over  rapidly;  to  cause  to 
pass  lightly,  or  in  mirth  and  joy.  (Naut.)  To  draw 
apart  the  blocks  of;  to  cause  to  slip  down  the  barrel 
of  a  capstan  or  windlass.  [AS .fleotan,  1c.  fljot.a,  to 
float,  q.  v.;  AS.  fleot,  fict ,  flota ,  a  ship,  Ic .  floti,  a 
ship,  also  a  fleet,  Dan.  fl unde,  Sw.  flotta,  D.  vloot, 
G.  flotta,  a  fleet;  AS.  fleotig,  1c.  Jijotr  (=  fleet-y), 
swift.]  —  Fleet'ly,  adv.  Rapidly.  —  Fleet/ness,  n. 
Swiftness;  celerity;  speed.  —  Fleet'ing,  p.  a.  Not 
durable ;  transient;  transitory.  —  Flotil'la,  -la,  n.  A 
little  fleet,  or  fleet  of  small  vessels.  [Sp.,  dim.  of 
flota,  OF.  flote,  a  fleet.]  —  Fleet'-foot,  a.  Swift  of 
foot;  running,  or  able  to  run,  rapidly. 

Flense,  flens,  v.  t.  To  cut  up  and  obtain  the  blubber 
of  (a  whale,  seal,  etc.).  [Dan.  flense ,  D.  vlenzen ,  1c. 
flisia ,  to  flay,  skin.] 

Fiesh,  flesh,  n.  The  muscles,  fat,  etc.,  covering  the 
framework  of  bones  in  animals;  animal  food;  meat, 
esp.  of  beasts  and  birds  used  as  food,  disting,  fr. 
flsh;  the  human  system;  the  body;  the  human  race; 
mankind;  human  nature  ;  tenderness  of  feeling; 
tendency  to  physical  pleasure;  carnality.  (  Theob.) 
The  soul  uninfluenced  by  spiritual  influences.  Kin¬ 
dred;  stock;  race;  the  pulpy  substance  of  fruit;  part 
of  a  root,  fruit,  etc.,  fit  to  be  eaten.  —  v.  t.  [klesiied 
(flesht),  FLESifjNQ.]  To  feed  (hawks,  dogs,  etc.) 
with  flesh,  as  an  incitement  to  exertion;  to  use  (a 
sword,  etc.)  upon  flesh,  esp.  for  the  first  time;  to 
glut,  satiate,  harden,  accustom.  [AS. /fas sc,  D.  rleesch , 
G.fleisch,  flesh,  Ic.  and  Dan.  flesk,  pork;  perh.  s.  rt. 
flake,  flitch.']  —  Flesh  and  blood.  The  entire  body; 
physical  man.  —  Flesh'y;  -T,  a.  [-iek,  -jest.]  Plump; 
Corpulent;  gross,  (/lot.)  Composed  of  firm  pulp; 
succulent.  —  Flesh'iness,  n.  —  Flesh'ly,  -IT,  a.  Pert, 
to  the  flesh;  corporeal;  animal,  not  vegetable;  hu¬ 
man,  not  celestial,  not  spiritual;  carnal;  lascivious. 
—  Flesh'liness,  n.  —  Flesh'less,  n.  Destitute  of,  etc.; 
lean;  gaunt.  —  Flesh'ing.  n.  An  actor’s  covering, 
imitating  flesh.  —  Flesh  -brush,  w.  A  brush  for  ex¬ 
citing  action  in  the  skin  by  friction.  — hook,  n.  A 
hook  to  draw  flesh  from  a  pot,  etc.  — meat,  n.  Ani¬ 
mal  food. —-tint,  a.  (Faint.)  A  color  representing 
that  of  the  human  body.  — wound,  n.  A  wound  not 
reaching  bevond  the  flesh,  or  one  not  deep. 

Fleur  de-lis.  Aerkle-le',  n.  The  flower-de-luce  ;  iris. 
(Her.)  The  royal  insignia  of  France,  —orig.  repre¬ 
senting  perh.  a  lily,  perh.  a  javelin  head.  [F^,  flower 
of  lily.] 

Flew.  See  Fly. 

Flex,  fleks;  v.  t.  [flexed  (flekst),  flexing.]  To  bend. 
[L .  flectere,  fle  non;  s.  rt.  L .falx,  a  sickle.  See  Fal¬ 
cate.]  — Flex'ible,  a.  Capable  of  being  bent;  pliable; 
yielding  to  pressure;  capable  of  yielding  to  others’ 
influence:  too  easy  and  compliant;  capable  of  being 
adapted;  supple:  ductile:  obsequious;  wavering.  [F.; 
L.  flexibilis.]  —  Flex'ibleness,  -ibil'ity,  n.  Condi¬ 
tion  or  quality  of  being,  etc.  —  Flex'ile,  -il,  a.  Pli¬ 
ant;  yielding  to  power,  impulse,  or  moral  force. — 
Flex'lon,  flek'shun,  n.  Act  of  flexing  orbending; 
a  part  bent;  fold.  (Gram.)  Inflection.  (Anat.)  The 
action  of  the  flexor  muscles.  —  Flex'or,  rt.  (Anat.) 
A  muscle  whose  office  is  to  produce  flexion.  [L.]  — 
Flex'uous,  flek'shoo-us,  a.  Having  turns,  wind¬ 
ings,  or  flexures;  bending.  —  Flex'ure,  flek'shur,  n. 
Act  of  flexing;  obsequious  bowing  or  bending;  a 
turn,  bend,  fold. 

Flick.  See  under  Fleck. 

Flicker,  flik'er,  v.  i.  [-ei:ed  (-erd),  -ering.]  To  flut¬ 
ter,  flap  Yvithout  flying,  waver  or  fluctuate,  like  a 
flame  in  a  current  of  air  :  to  blaze  fitfully,  as  a 
dying  fire  or  lamp.  —  n.  Fluctuation;  sudden  and 
brief  increase  of  brightness.  (Ornith.)  The  golden¬ 
headed  woodpecker,  yellow-hammer.  [AS .flicerian, 
to  flutter,  waver,  lit.  to  beat  slightly  and  often,  D. 
fiikkeren,  to  snarkle.] 

Fiier,  Flight,  Flighty.  See  under  Fly. 

Flimsy,  flim'zT,  a.  [-sieu,  -siest.]  Weak;  feeble; 
slight;  vain;  of  loose  and  unsubstantial  structure; 


without  reason  or  plausibility;  shallow.  [Perh.  s. 
rt.  film,  perh.  limp.]  —  Flim'siiy,  -zY-lY,  adv.  —  Flim'- 
siness,  n. 

Flinch,  flinch,  v.  i.  [flinched  (flincht),  flinching.] 
To  show  signs  of  yielding  or  of  suffering;  to  shrink; 
Yvince.  [OF.  ftec/iir,  fr.  L.  flectere,  to  bend.] 

Flinders,  nin'derz,  n.  pi.  Small  pieces  or  splinters; 
fragments.  [D.  flenters,  rags,  broken  pieces.] 

Fling,  fling,  v.  t.  [flung,  flinging.]  To  cast,  send, 
or  throw  from  the  hand;  to  hurl, dart;  to  shed  forth, 
emit;  to  prostrate,  baffle,  defeat.  —  v.i.  To  throw, 
Yvince,  flounce;  to  cast  in  the  teeth,  utter  harsh  lan¬ 
guage;  to  throw  one’s  self  in  a  violent  or  hasty  man¬ 
ner,  rush. —  n.  A  cast  from  the  hand;  a  throw;  a 
contemptuous  remark;  gibe;  sneer;  sarcasm;  a  kind 
cf  dance.  [Sw.flanga,  to  use  violent  action,  romp, 
OSw.  flenga,  to  strike,  Dan.  flenae,  to  slash;  s.  rt. 
flag.  v.  i.l  —  To  have  one’s  fling.  To  enjoy  one’s  self 
to  the  full. 

Flint,  flint,  n.  (Min.)  A  very  hard  variety  of  quartz, 
which  strikes  fire  ivith  steel,  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
glass.  A  piece  of  flinty  stone  formerly  used  in  fire¬ 
arms  to  strike  fire.  [AS.  and  Dan.;  Gr.  plinthos.]  — 
Flint  age.  Same  as  Stone  age.  —  Flint/y,  -Y,  m 
[-ier,  -iest.]  Of,  abounding  in,  or  like,  etc. —  Flint '- 
mess,  n.  —  Flint'-glass,  n.  A  pure  kind  of  glass,— 
orig.  made  of  pulverized  flints.  —  -lock,  n.  A  mus¬ 
ket  lock  with  a  flint  fixed  in  the  hammer  for  strik¬ 
ing  on  the  cap  of  the  pan. 

Flip,  flip,  n.  A  mixture  of  beer  and  spirit  sweetened 
and  heated  by  a  hot  iron.  [W.  gwlyb,  liquor.] 

Flippant,  flip'pant,  a.  Of  smooth,  fluent,  ana  rapid 
speech;  voluble;  talkative  ;  speaking  confidently, 
without  knowledge  or  consideration;  pert;  petulant. 
[Ic.  fleipa,  to  bauble,  Sw.  dial,  flepa ,  to  talk  non¬ 
sense,  flip,  the  lip  (a  form  of  flap,  q.  v.),  flabb,  a 
flap.]  —  Flip'pantly,  adv.  —  Flip'pantness,  -pancy, 
-sY,  n.  —  Flip'per,  n.  The  padule  or  limb  of  a  sea- 
turtle,  seal,  etc.;  broad  fin  of  a  fish. 

Flirt,  flgrt,  v.  t.  To  throw  with  a  jerk  or  quick  effort, 
fling  suddenly;  to  move  playfully  to  and  fro:  to  jeer 
at,  treat  with  contempt.  —  v.  i.  To  act  giddily,  or  to 
attract  notice;  esp.  to  play  the  coquette;  to  jeer  or 
gibe.  —  n.  A  sudden  jerk,  darting  motion,  jeer;  one 
who  flirts;  a  coquette:  a  pert  girl.  [AS.  fleard,  a 
foolish  thing,  piece  of  folly,  fleardian,  to  trifle,  Sw. 
flard,  deceit,  artifice,  frivolity.]  —  Flirta'tion,  n.  A 
flirting;  a  quick,  sprightly  motion;  playing  at  court¬ 
ship;  coquetry. 

Flit,  flit,  v.  i.  To  fly  with  rapid  motion,  dart  along, 
fleet;  to  flutter,  rove  on  the  wing;  to  pass  rapidly 
from  one  place  to  another;  to  be  unstable,  be  easily 
or  often  moved.  [Sw .  flytta,  Dan .flgtte,  Ic.  flgtjask, 
to  flit,  remove,  Ic .flyta,  to  hasten,  flytja,  to  cause  to 
flit;  s.  rt.  fleet,  flutter.]  —  Flit'ter,  n.  A  rag,  tatter, 
fragment.  —  Flit'ter-mouse,  n.  A  bat,  — culled  also 
fl icker-  or  fl i n der-mouse. 

Fiitch,  flich,  n.  The  side  of  a  hog  salted  and  cured. 
[AS.  fliece,  Ic.  flikki,  a  flitch,  Ic.  flik,  a  flap,  tatter, 
Dan..//i£,  a  patch  ;  s.  rt.  flake  =  slice.] 

Float,  dot,  n.  Anything  which  rests  on  the  surface  of 
a  fluid,  esp.  to  sustain,  move,  or  mark  the  position 
of  some  other  thing;  a  raft;  the  cork  on  an  angling 
line,  to  indicate  the  bite  of  a  fish;  float-board  of  a 
wheel;  a  quantity  of  earth,  18  feet  square  and  1  foot 
deep  ;  a  wooden  instrument  with  which  masons 
smooth  plastering  on  Yvalls  ;  a  single-cut  file  for 
smoothing.  —  v.  i.  To  rest  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid; 
to  be  buoyed  up  ;  to  move  quietly  or  gently  on  the 
water  or  through  the  air. —  v.  t.  To  cause"  to  rest 
or  move  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid;  to  flood,  inun¬ 
date,  overflow.  (Plastering.)  To  pass  over  and  level 
the  surface  of  with  a  float  dipped  frequently  in 
water.  [AS.  fleotan,  to  float,  flota,  a  ship;  Ic -floti, 
a  float,  raft,  flotnu,  to  float  to  the  top,  Sw .flotta,  D. 
riot,  G.  floss  1  a  raft,  Sw.  flotta,  D.  vlotten,  G.  floessen, 
to  float;  s.  rt.  fleet,  flow.]  —  Floated  work.  Plaster¬ 
ing  made  level  by  a  float.  —  Flouting  debt,  capital, 
etc.  Such  as  is  not  fixed,  or  is  of  uncertain  amount 
or  employment.  —  Float'er,  n.  —  Float/ age,  -cj, 
Flo'tage,  n.  Anything  that  floats  on  the  water.— 
Float'-board,  n.  One  of  the  boards  on  the  rim  of 
an  undershot  water-wheel,  or  of  a  steamer’s  paddle 
wheels:  vane;  float:  sec  W.YTER-YVIIEEL.  —  Float'- 
ing  bridge.  A  bridge  of  rafts  or  pontons.  (Mil.)  A 
double  bridge,  the  upper  projecting  beyond  the 
lower  one,  and  capable  of  being  moved  forward  by 
pulleys.  —  Flotation,  n.  Act  of  floating;  science 
of  floating  bodies.  —  Flo'tant,  a.  (Her.)  Streaming 
in  the  air.  —  Flot'sam,  -son ,  n.  (Law.)  Goods  lost 
by  shipwreck  and  floating  on  the  sea.  fOLaw  F.] 


km,  lame,  fiir,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  Ond,  eve,  term ;  Yn,  ice  ;  Odd,  tone,  Qr ; 
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Flock,  flok,  n.  A  company  or  collection  of  living 
tilings,  esp.  of  sheep  or  birds:  a  Christian  congrega¬ 
tion.—  V.  i.  [FLOCKED  (flokt),  F LOCKING.  J  To 
gather  in  crowds.  [AS.  flocc,  Ic  .flakier,  Dan  .flok, 

S w.  flock,  a  flock;  prob.  s.  rt .folk,  q.  v.] 

Flock,  flok,  n.  A  lock  of  wool  or  hair;  finely  pow¬ 
dered  wool  or  cloth,  used  when  colored  for  making 
flock-paper.  pi.  The  refuse  of  cotton  and  wool,  or 
the  shearing  of  woolen  goods.  [OF.  fine,  L.  floccas, 
lock  of  wool;  not  s.  rt.  Hake.] —  Flock'-bed,  n.  A 
bed  filled  with  flocks  or  locks  of  wool,  or  pieces  of  j 
cloth  cut  up  fine.  —  Floc'culent,  a.  Coalescing  and 
adhering  in  flocks,  like  wool.  (Ornith.)  Pert,  to 
the  down  of  unfledged  birds.  —  Floc'culence.  -lens, 
n.  State  of  being,  etc.  —  Floc'cilla'tion,  -sil-la'shun, 
n.  {Med.)  A  delirious  picking  of  bed-clothes,  as  if 
to  pick  off  locks  of  wool;  carphology, —  an  alarm¬ 
ing  symptom  in  acute  diseases.  —  Floc'culus,  n.  A 
small  lock  or  flock  ;  a  light  mass  of  fibrous  sub¬ 
stance, —  in  the  nebular  hypothesis,  a  precipitated 
mass  of  the  gas  or  vapor  constituting  the  original 
nebulous  matter.  [L.,  dim.  of  floccas.  1 

Floe,  flo,  n  An  extensive  surface’  of  ice  floating  in  the 
ocean.  [Dan.  flnge;  s.  rt  .flake,  q.  v.] 

Flog,  flog,  V.  t.  [FLOODED  (flogd),  FLOGGIX G.l  To 
beat  or  strike  with  a  rod;  to  whip,  lash.  (Peril, 
corrup.  fr.  L .  flagellar e,  to  whip.] — Flog'stor,  a. 
One  who,  etc. 

Flood,  find,  it.  A  body  of  moving  water,  esp.  overflow¬ 
ing  land  not  usually  covered;  a  deluge;  freshet;  in¬ 
undation;  the  flowing  in  of  the  tide, — opp.  to  ebb; 
a  great  quantity;  abundance:  superabundance;  the 
deluge  in  the  days  of  Noah;  a  great  body  or  stream 
of  any  fluid  substance;  menstrual  discharge.  — v.  t. 
To  overflow,  inundate,  deluge.  [AS.,Ic.,  Sw.,and 
Dan.yfo'7,  D.  vloed,  Goth .flodus,  G.  flath,  a  flood, 
Skr.  ptnta,  wet,  p.  p.  of  phi,  to  swim  ;  s.  rt.  flow,  q. 
v.]  —  Flood'ing,  n.  A”,  overflowing,  —  esp.  a  uterine 
hemorrhage.  —  Flood'-gate,  a.  A  gate  to  stop  or  to 
let  out  water  :  any  opening  or  passage  ;  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  or  restraint.  —  -mark,  n.  The  mark  or  line  to 
which  the  tide  rises  ;  liigh-water  mark. 

Floor,  flor,  a.  The  solid  surface  of  wood,  etc.,  forming 
the  bottom  of  a  room,  bridge,  etc.  ;  the  body  of  a 
public  hall,  disting,  fr.  platform,  gallery,  etc. ;  a 
suite  of  rooms  on  a  level  in  a  house  ;  a  story  ;  any 
platform  or  flooring.  ( Legis .  Assemblies.)  Trie  part  j 
of  the  house  assigned  to  tiie  members  ;  the  right  to 
speak.  (Naat.)  That  part  of  the  bottom  of  a  vessel 
most  nearly  horizontal.  —  v.  t.  [floored  (fiord), 
flooring.]  To  cover  with  a  floor;  to  strike  down  or 
lay  level  with  the  floor  ;  to  silence  by  some  decisive 
argument.  [AS .flor,  D.  t doer,  G.flnr,  Armor,  /ear, 
W.  llawr,  Ir.  and  Ga.  lur.] — Floor'ing,  n.  A  plat¬ 
form  ;  the  bottom  of  a  room  or  building  ;  materials 
for  floors. 

Flop,  flop,  v.  t.  [flopped  (flopt),  -ping.]  To  clap  or 
strike,  as  a  bird  its  wings,  etc.;  to  spring  up  and  fall 
heavily  to  the  ground  again,  as  a  d5'ing  fish  or  fowl; 
to  let  down  the  brim  of  (a  hat,  etc.).  —  v.  i.  To  strike 
about  with  something  broad  and  flat;  to  rise  and 
fall.  —  n.  The  sound  made  by  a  flat  object  falling 
upon  a  floor,  etc.  [Same  as  flap.] 

Flora,  flo'ra,  n.  ( Myth .)  The  goddess  of  flowers. 

( Hot .)  The  complete  system  of  vegetable  species 
native  in  a  given  locality,  or  period;  a  description 
of  such  plants.  [L.,  the  goddess  of  flowers,  ir.flos, 
florin,  a  flower,  florere,  to  flourish  ;  8.  rt.  blow.)  — 
Flo'ral,  «.  Pert,  to  Flora,  or  to  flowers.  (Dot.)  Con¬ 
taining,  or  belonging  to,  the  flower.  —  Flo'rist,  n.  A 
cultivator  of,  or  writer  on,  plants.  —  Flores'cence, 
-sens,  n.  (Dot.)  A  bursting  into  flower;  a  blossom¬ 
ing.  [L .  florescens,  p.  pr.  of  floresrere,  to  begin  to 
blossom,  ir. florere.]  —  Flo'ret,  n.  ( Dot.) 

A  little  flower;  the  partial  or  separate 
little  flower  of  an  aggregate  flower.  — 

Flo'ricul'ture,  -kul'cnur,  a.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  flowering  plants.  JL.yfosand 
cultura,  culture.]  —  Florif'erous,  -us, 
a.  Producing  flowers.  [L.  ferre,  to 
bear.]  —  Flo'riform,  a.  Having  the 
form  of,  etc.  [L.  forma,  shape.]  — 

Flor'id,  flOr-,  a.  Covered  with,  or 
abounding  in,  flowers;  bright  in  color;  Florets, 
of  a  lively  red  color;  embellished  with 
flowers  of  rhetoric;  excessively  ornate.  [L.  floridns, 
fv.flos.]  —  Florid'ity,  -T-tT,  Flor'idness,  n.  Quality 
or  condition  of  being  florid.  —  Flor'in,  v  Orig.  a 
Florentine  coin,  with  a  lily  on  it;  a  coin  A  gold  or 
silver,  of  different  values  in  different  countries. 
[OF.;  It.  florino,  fr .fiore  =  h.flos,  whence  Florence.] 


—  Flos'cule,  ii.  (Dot.)  A  floret  of  an  aggregate 
flower.  [L.  flosrulus,  dim.  of  flos.] —  Flos'cular. 
-culoua,  -Ins,  a.  Consisting  of  many  tubulose,  niuu 
opetalous  florets. 

Floss,  flos,  n.  A  downy  or  silken  substance  in  the 
husks  of  maize,  etc.;  a  fluid  glass  floating  ou  iron 
in  puddling-furnaces;  untwisted  filaments  of  silk. 
[Venetian  flosso,  It.  floscio,  flaccid,  soft,  L.  flams, 
fluid,  loose.  See  Flux.]  —  Floss'-throad,  n.  Soft 
flaxen  yarn  or  thread,  for  embroidery. 

Flotage,  Flotation,  Flotsam,  etc.  Sec  under  Float. 

Flotilla.  See  under  FLEET. 

Flounce,  flowns,  v.  i.  [flounced  (flownst),  floun¬ 
cing.]  To  spring,  turn,  or  twist  with  sudden  ef¬ 
fort;  to  flounder.  —  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  a  sudden  jerk¬ 
ing  motion  of  the  body.  [Sw.  dial,  flausa,  to  dip, 
plunge,  Sw.  fluddra,  to  flutter.] — Floun'der,  r.  i. 
[-deked  (-derd),  -dering.]  To  plunge  and  struggle, 
as  a  horse  in  mire  ;  to  fling  the  limbs  anil  body,  as 
in  making  efforts  to  move;  to  roll,  toss,  and  tumble; 
to  flounce.  [D.  flodderen,  to  flop,  splash  ;  s.  rt.  flag, 
v.  i.] 

Flounce,  flowns.  n.  A  loose  ruffle  or  flap,  around  the 
ski  t  of  a  lady’s  dress. — v.  t.  To  deck  with,  etc.  — 
[OF.  froncer,  to  gather,  plait,  fold,  wrinkle  ;  perh. 
fr.  YAj.froutiare,  to  wrinkle  the  forehead,  ii.Jrons, 
forehead.] 

Flounder,  fiown'der,  n.  A  small,  edible,  tide-water 
flat-fish  :  when  young 
it  swims  vertically, 
and  has  symmetric  it 
eyes,  but  soon  turns  on 
its  side,  and  the  under 
eye  passes  through  its 
head.  [Sw.  flundru, 

Dan.  fl under ,  Ic. 
dhra;  Sw.  dial,  flann- 
ku,  to  float  about,  Flounder, 

swim.  1 

Flour,  Flourish,  etc.  See  under  Flower. 

Flout,  ttowt,  v.  t._  To  mock  or  insult  ;  to  treat  with 
contempt.  —  v.  i.  To  practice  mocking,  sneer.  —  n. 
A  mock,  insult.  [OD.  fluyten,  D.  fluiten,  to  play  the 
flute,  also  to  jeer,  impose  upon,  O D.flugt,  D:  fluit,  a 
flute,  q.  v.]—  Flout'er,  n. 

Flow,  flo,  V.  i.  [FLOWED  (flod),  FLOWING.]  To 
change  place  or  circulate,  as  a  liquid;  to  become 
liquid,  melt;  to  glide  smoothly  or  without  friction, 
proceed,  issue  forth;  „o  have  or  be  in  abundance, 
abound,  be  copious;  to  hang  loose  and  waving:  to 
rise,  as  the  tide,— opp.  to  ebb ;  to  discharge  blood 
in  excess  from  the  uterus.  —  v.  t.  To  cover  with 
water,  overflow,  inundate,  flood;  to  cover  with  var¬ 
nish.  —  n.  A  stream  of  water  or  other  fluid;  a  cur¬ 
rent  ;  any  gentle,  gradual  movement  of  thought, 
diction,  music,  etc.;  abundance  ;  copiousness  :  the 
tidal  setting  in  of  water  from  ocean  to  shore.  [AS. 
flowan,  D.  rloeijen,  to  flow,  Ic.flon.  to  flood,  OllG. 
flnwen,  to  wash,  L.  plait,  it  rains,  plariu,  rain,  Russ. 
pluite,  Gr.  pleein,  Skr.  plu,  to  sail,  float,  Gr.  plain  in, 
to  wash;  not  s.  rt.  h.flncre,  to  flow;  s.  rt.  float,  flood, 
fleet.]  —  Flow'age,  -ej,  n.  An  overflowing’  with 
water;  water  wluch  overflows. 

Flower,  flow'er,  n.  A  circle  of  leaves  on  a  plant;  a 
bloom  or  blossom.  (Dot.)  That  part  of  a  plant 
destined  to  produce  seed,  and  including  one  or  both 
of  the  sexual  organs.  The  fairest,  freshest,  and 
choicest  part  of  anything;  a  figure  of  speech;  orna¬ 
ment  of  style.  —  v.  i.  [flowered  (-erd),  -eking.] 
To  blossom,  bloom,  produce  flowers;  to  come  into 
the  finest  condition.  —  v.  t.  To  embellish  with 
flowers.  [OF.  flonr,  flor,  Li.  flos,  floris,  a  flower.  See 
Floral.]  —  Flow'eret.  a.  A  floret;  small  flower.— 
Flow'ery, -er-Y,  u.  Full  of,  etc.:  highly  embellished 
with  figurative  language;  florid.  —  Flow'erines3.  n. 

—  Flow'er-bud,  n.  An  unopened  flower.  — stalk, 
n.  The  peduncle  of  a  plant,  or  stem  supporting  the 
flower  or  fructification.  —  Flow'er-de-luce,  -IQ’s,  n. 
A  plant  of  several  species,  of  the  genus  Iris.  [F. 
fleur-de-lis,  q.  v.]  —  Flour,  flowr,  n.  The  finely 
ground  meal  of  wheat  or  other  grain  ;  fine,  soft 
powder  of  any  substance.  —  v.  t.  [floured  (flowrd ). 
flouring.]  To  grind  and  bolt ;  to  sprinkle  with 
flour.  [F.  fleur.]  —  Flour'y,  -T,  a.  Of  or  like,  etc.  - 
Flourish,  flgr'ish,  v.  i.  [-ished  (-isht),  -ishino.1 
To  grow  luxuriantly,  thrive;  to  be  prosperous,  be 
increased  with  good  qualities;  to  use  florid  lan¬ 
guage,  be  copious  and  flowery  ;  to  make  bold  and 
sweeping,  fanciful,  or  wanton  movements;  to  make 
ornamental  strokes  with  the  pen;  to  execute  a  fan 
ciful  strain  of  music,  by  way  of  ornament  or  pre 
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hide;  to  boast,  vaunt,  brag. — v.  t.  To  cause  to 
thrive,  develop,  expand  ;  to  ornament  with  any¬ 
thing  showy,  embellish;  to  grace  with  ostentatious 
eloquence;  to  move  in  bold  or  irregular  figures;  to 
brandish.  —  n.  Decoration;  showy  splendor;  osten¬ 
tatious  embellishment;  show;  a  fanciful  stroke  of 
the  pen  or  graver;  a  fantastic  or  decorative  musical 
passage;  the  waving  of  a  weapon,  etc.;  brandishing. 
[OF.  fleurir,  to  flourish,  I,.  florescere,  fr.  Jiorere,  to 
bloom,  f r.  flos.)  —  Flour 'ishing,  a.  Thriving. 

Flown.  See  Fly. 

Fluate.  Sec  underJFLUENT. 

Fluctuate,  flukt'u-at,  v.  i.  To  move  as  a  wave,  roll 
hither  and  thither;  to  move  now  in  one  direction 
and  now  in  another,  be  irresolute  or  undetermined, 
waver,  vacillate,  scruple.  [L.  fluctuare ,  - atum ,  fr. 
fluctus ,  wave,  old  p.  p.  of  fluere,  fluctum,  to  flow.]  — 
Fluctuation,  n.  Act  of  fluctuating;  unsteadiness; 
a  sudden  rise  or  fall;  undulation.  —  Fluctuant,  a. 
Moving  like  a  wave;  wavering. 

Flue,  flu,  n.  Light  down,  such  as  rises  from  beds, 
cotton,  etc.;  soft  down,  fur,  or  hair;  fluff.  [Dan. 
fnug ,  flue,  W.  llivch,  dust;  prob.  s.  rt.  flock,  wool.] 

—  Fluff,  n.  Nap;  down.  — Fluff 'y,  -T,  a.  [-lEit.  -iest.J 
Pert,  to  or  like,  etc.;  soft;  downy. 

Flue,  flu,  ii.  An  air-passage,  esp.  for  conveying  smoke 
and  flame  from  a  fire.  {Steam  Boilers.)  A  passage 
surrounded  by  water,  for  the  gaseous  products  of 
combustion,  —  disting.fr.  tabes,  which  hold  water, 
and  are  surrounded  by  fire:  small  flues  are  called 
flue-tubes.  [Corrup.  of  flute,  q.  v.;  OF. fleute,  a  flute, 
pipe.] 

Fluent,  fiu'ent,  a.  Flowing  or  capable  of  flowing, 
liquid;  gliding;  current;  ready  in  the  use  of  words; 
voluble;  copious;  smooth.  —  n.  (Math.)  A  variable 
quantity,  considered  as  increasing  or  diminishing, 

—  called,  in  modern  calculus,  the  function  or  in¬ 
tegral.  [L .  fluens,  -cutis,  p.  pr.  of  flucre,  to  flow,  Gr. 
phluein,  to  swell,  overflow.]  —  Flu'encv,  -sf,  n. 
Quality  of  being,  etc.  —  Flu'id,  a.  Capable  of  flow¬ 
ing;  liquid  or  gaseous.  —  n.  A  body  whose  particles 
move  easily  among  themselves.  [OF.  fluide,  L.  flu¬ 
id  us.\  —  Fluid'ity,  -tT.  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc. ;  a 
liquid,  aeriform,  or  gaseous  state.  —  Flume",  flam,  n. 
A  stream  ;  esp.  a  channel  for  water  driving  a  mill¬ 
wheel,  or  used  in  gold-washing.  [AS.  flum,  L.flumen, 
a  stream,  fr.  flucre.)  —  Flu'or,  F.-spar,  n.  (Min.) 
Fluoride  of  calcium,— a  mineral  of  beautiful  colors, 
used  for  ornamental  vessels.  [L.fluor,  fr .fluere.)  — 
F.  al'bus.  (Med.)  The  whites;  leucorrhea.  [L.] 

—  Fluores'cence,  -sens,  n.  (Opt.)  A  property  of 
some  transparent  bodies,  of  producing  surface  re¬ 
flections  of  light  different  in  color  from  the  mass  of 
the  material.  —  Fluor'ic,  -Or'ik,  a.  (Chem.)  Pert, 
to,  or  obtained  from,  fluor-spar.  —  Flu'ate,  n.  A 
salt  once  supposed  to  be  formed  by  fluoric  acid 
combined  with  a  base,  —  prop,  fluoride.  —  Flu'oride, 
-id,  n.  A  compound  of  fluorine  with  a  metallic  or 
combustible  base.  —  Flu'orine,  -in,  n.  An  element 
related  to  both  chlorine  and  oxygen,  but  not  known 
in  the  separate  state.  — Flu'orous,  -us,  a.  Obtained 
from,  or  pert,  to,  floor.  —  Fluohy'dric,  a.  Hydro¬ 
fluoric,  q.  v.  —  Flu'oroid,  n.  A  solid  bounded  by 
24  triangles,  —  the  form  in  which  fluor-spar  crystal¬ 
lizes. 

Flugelman,  flu'gl-man,  n.  (Mil.)  The  leader  of  a  file; 
a  lugleman.  [G.  fl  uegelmann,  file-leader,  fr .fluegel, 
wing,  file,  and  maim,  man.] 

Fluko,  fluk,  n.  (Naut.)  The  part  of  an  anchor  which 
fastens  in  the  ground  :  see  Anchor.  One  of  the 
points  of  a  whale’s  tail;  in  Eng.,  a  shot  accidentally 
made  at  billiards,  called  in  U.  S.  a  scratch  ;  any  un¬ 
expected  advantage.  [LG.  flunk,  a  wing,  palm  of 
an  anchor,  ir.flegen,  to  fly.]  — Fluk'y.  -T,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing,  or  like,  a  fluke.  —  Fluke'-worm,  n.  A  parasitic 
worm  found  in  the  livers  of  sheep. 

Flummery,  flum'mSr-T,  n.  A  light  kind  of  food,  for¬ 
merly  made  of  flour  or  meal:  empty  compliment; 
mere  flattery ;  nonsense.  [W.  Ugniry,  oatmeal 
steeped  until  sour  and  boiled,  to  be  eaten  with  milk; 
llgmrig,  harsh,  crude,  fr.  llyni,  sharp.] 

Flung.  See  Fling. 

Flunk,  flunk,  v.  i.  [flunked  (flunkt),  flunking.] 
To  fail,  back  out,  through  fear. —  n.  A  failure. 

[  Slang.] 

Flurky,  flunk'd,  n.  A  livery  servant;  one  who  is  ob¬ 
sequious  or  cringing;  one  easily  deceived  in  buying 
stocks.  [F.  flanquer,  to  flank,  run  along  by  one’s 
side,  support.] —  Flunk'yism,  -izm,  n.  Character 
or  quality  of  a  flunky. 

Fluor,  Fluoride,  etc.  See  under  Fluent. 


Flurry,  flur'rT,  it.  A  sudden  blast  or  gust ;  violent 
agitation;  commotion:  bustle:  confusion. — v.  t. 
[flurried  (-rid),  -rying.]  To  agitate,  excite, 
alarm.  [Sw.  dial,  flur,  disordered  hair,  whim,  ca¬ 
price,  flurig,  disordered.] 

Flush,  flush,  V.  i.  [FLUSHED  (flusht),  FLUSHING.]  To 
flow  and  spread  suddenly.  —  v.  t.  To  cause  (game, 
etc.)  to  start ;  to  cleanse  by  inundating  with  a  sud¬ 
den  rush  of  water.  —  n.  A  sudden  flowing;  rush;  a 
flock  of  birds  suddenly  started  up;  a  run  of  cards  of 
the  same  suit.  —  a.  Full  of  vigor  ;  well  furnished  ; 
affluent;  liberal;  prodigal.  (Arch,  and  Mcch.)  Form¬ 
ing  a  continuous  surface.  Consisting  of  cards  of 
the  same  suit.  [F  .flux,  a  flowing,  current,  flush  (at 
cards),  L.  fluxus.  See  Fluent,  Flux.] 

Flush,  flush,  v.  i.  To  become  suffused,  as  the  cheeks; 
to  turn  red,  blush;  to  shine  suddenly,  glow.  —  v.  t. 
To  redden  suddenly,  put  to  the  blush  ;  to  make 
glowing,  redden;  to  animate  with  joy,  elate,  elevate. 
—  n.  A  rush  of  blood  to  the  face  ;  blush  ;  glow. 
[Sw.  dial,  flossa,  to  burn  furiously,  blaze,  Norwe¬ 
gian  dial.yfosa,  passion,  eagerness;  s.  rt  .flare.] 

Fluster,  flus'ter,  v.  t.  [-ticked  (-terd),  -teking.J  Ty 
make  hot  and  rosy,  as  with  drinking  :  to  confuse, 
muddle. — n.  Heat  or  glow,  as  from  drinking  ;  agi¬ 
tation  ;  confusion  ;  disorder.  [Ic.  flaustra ,  to  be 
flustered,  flaustr,  fluster,  hurry,  flasa,  to  rush.] 

Flute,  flut,  n.  (Mus.)  A  pipe  i.sed  as  a  wind  instru¬ 
ment,  having  on  the  side  a  meuth  orifice  and  boles 
stopped  by  the  fingers  or  by  keys.  (Arch.)  A  chan¬ 
nel  in  a  column  or  pillar  ;  fluting;  reed.  A  channel 
or  groove  in  wood  or  other  work,  or  in  plaited  mus¬ 
lin,  as  a  lady’s  ruffle.  —  v.t.  To  play  or  sing  in  a 
clear,  soft  note,  like  that  of  a  flute;  to  form  flutes  or 
channels  in.  [OF.  flaute,  fleutc,  a  flute,  flauter,  to 
play  the  flute,  LL .flauta,  a  flute,  fr.  L. flare,  to  blow; 
s.  rt.  blow,  due,  flout,  flageolet.)  ■ —  Flut'ed.  p.  a. 
Thin;  fine;  flute-like;  formed  with  flutes. —  Flut'er, 
Flau'tist,  flaw'-,  Flut'ist,  n.  One  who  plays  on  the 
flute.  —  Flut'ing,  n.  A  furrow  in  a  column  or  in  a 
lady’s  ruffle;  fluted  work.  —  Fluti'na,  -te'na,  n.  A 
musical  instrument  resembling  the  concertina. 

Flutter,  flut'ter,  v.  i.  [-teised  (-terd),  -tekino.]  To 
flap  the  wings  rapidly,  without  flying,  or  with  short 
flights  ;  to  move  with  quick  vibrations  or  undula¬ 
tions  ;  to  move  irregularly,  fluctuate.  —  v.  t.  To  vi¬ 
brate  or  move  quickly  ;  to  agitate,  disorder,  throw 
into  confusion. — n.  Act  of  fluttering;  quick  and 
irregular  motion ;  hurry;  confusion.  [AS .flotorian, 
to  float  about,  dot,  the  sea,  dota ,  ship;  LG.  flutter n, 
to  flutter,  flit  about;  s.  rt.  flag,  flicker,  flit,  float.)  — 
Flutter-wheel,  n.  A  small  water-wheel  at  the  bottom 
of  an  upright  penstock  or  flume. 

Fluvial,  flu'vY-al,  -viat'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  rivers;  growing 
or  living  in  streams  or  ponds.  [L.  flurialis,  -aticus, 
ir.fluviits,  river,  ir.fluere,  to  flow.  See  Fluent.]  — 
Flu'viatile,  -til,  a.  Pert,  to,  existing  in,  or  formed 
by,  rivers. 

Flux,  fluks,  n.  Act  of  flowing ;  quick  succession  ; 
change  ;  matter  which  flows,  as  tide  setting  in  tow¬ 
ard  the  shore;  state  of  being  liquid.  (Chem.  & 
Metal.)  Any  substance  used  to  promote  fusion  of 
metals  or  minerals.  (Med.)  Discharge  of  a  fluid 
from  the  bowels  or  other  part ;  esp.,  an  excessive 
and  morbid  discharge;  matter  thus  discharged. — 
v.  t.  [fluxed  (flukst),  fluxing.]  To  fuse.  [OF.  ; 
L  .fluxus,  a  flowing,  orig.  p.  p.  oi  fluere,  to  flow.  See 
Fluent.]  —  Fluxa'tion,  n.  Act  of  fluxing.  —  Flux'- 
ion,  fluk'shun,  n.  Act  of  flowing;  matter  that  flows; 
a  constantly  varying  indication.  (Math.)  A  differ¬ 
ential;  pi.  a  method  of  analysis  developed  by  New¬ 
ton,  and  based  on  the  conception  of  all  magnitudes 
as  generated  by  motion.  —  Flux'ional,  -ary,  -rT,  a. 
Pert,  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  solved  by,  fluxions  ; 
inconstant ;  variable. 

Fly,  fli,  v.  i.  [imp.  flew  (flu)  ;  p.p.  flown  (flon)  ; 
flying.]  To  move  in  the  air  with  wings;  to  float  or 
move  in  the  air,  as  clouds,  etc.;  to  move  rapidly,  like 
a  bird  ;  to  attempt  to  escape,  flee  ;  to  part,  burst  in 
pieces.  —  v.  t.  To  shun,  avoid;  to  cause  to  fly,  set 
floating,  as  a  kite.  —  n.  (Entom.)  A  winged  insect 
of  various  species,  whose  wings  are  transparent;  esp. 
the  house  fly.  A  fish-hook  dressed  in  imitation  of  a 
fly;  a  kind  of  light  carriage;  that  part  of  a  flag  from 
the  union  to  the  extreme  end.  (Xaut.)  That  part 
of  a  compass  on  which  the  points  are  marked. 
(Mcch.)  A  contrivance  to  equalize  motion  or  ac¬ 
cumulate  power  in  a  machine.  (Print.)  One  who 
takes  sheets  from  the  press  ;  that  part  of  a  power- 
printing  press  which  receives  the  printed  sheet  and 
lays  it  aside.  [AS .fleogan,  D.  vlieyen,  G.fliegen,  to 


fame,  far,  pass  or  operd,  fare ;  end,  eve,  tSrm ;  In,  Ice ;  <5dd,  tone,  Sr ; 
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fly,  AS.  fleoge,  a  fly  ;  s.  rt.  flow,  plume  (L.  phima ).] 

—  To  fly  out.  To  rush  out,  burst  into  a  passion.  — 
To  let  f.  To  throw  or  drive  with  violence,  dis¬ 
charge.  ( Naut .)  To  let  go  suddenly  and  entirely. 

—  Fli'er,  Fly'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which,  etc.;'a 
fugitive  ;  runaway,  pi.  A  straight  flight  of  stairs. 

—  Fli'ers,  n.  pi.  Arms  revolving  around  a  bobbin 
on  a  spinning  machine,  which  twist  the  sliver,  etc., 
into  roving,  yarn,  thread,  etc.,  and  wind  it  on  the 
bobbin.  —  Fly'er,  n.  (Arch.)  A  step  in  a  flight  of 
stasrs  which  are  parallel  to  each  other.  —  Flyr-blow, 
«.  The  egg  of  a  fly.  —  v.  t.  To  deposit  an  egg 

in,  or  upon,  as  a  fly. - boat,  n.  A  long,  narrow, 

canal  boat;  a  flat-bottomed  Dutch  coasting-vessel. 

[D .  rliehoot.  See  FILIBUSTER^ - catch  er,  u.  One 

who  hunts  flies.  (Ornith.)  One  of  several  species 
of  birds,  which  feed  on  winged  insects.  — fish,  r.  i. 

To  angle  with  flies  for  bait. - leaf,  n.  A  blank 

leaf  at  either  end  of  a  book. — pa'per,  n.  Paper 
prepared  to  catch  or  poison  flies.  — rail,  n.  A  part 
of  a  table  which  turns  out  to  support  a  leaf. — trap, 
n.  (Hot.)  A  plant  whose  leaves  are  fringed  with 
stiff  bristles,  and  fold  together  when  touched,  seiz¬ 
ing  insects  that  light  on  them.  — wheel,  n.  A  wheel 
in  machinery  that  equalizes  its  movements,  or  ac¬ 
cumulates  power  for  a  variable  or  intermitting  re¬ 
sistance.  See  Steam  Ex- 
gin  e. —  Fly'ing-artil'lery, 
n.  (Mil.)  Artillery 
trained  to  rapid  evolu¬ 
tions. - bridge,  n.  (Mil.) 

A  bridge  supported  by 
boats,  or  a  ferry-boat  an¬ 
chored  up  stream,  and 
made  to  cross  by  the  force 
of  the  current.  —  -but¬ 
tress,  n.  (Arch.)  A  contriv¬ 
ance  for  strengthening  a 
part  of  a  building,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  curved  brace 
or  half  arch  between  it  and 

some  lower  part. - fish, 

«.  (Ichth.)  A  fish  which  Flying-buttress. 

can  sustain  itself  in  the  air  for  a  short  time,  by  its 
long  pectoral  fins. 


-jib,  «.  ( Naut .)  A 
it  outside  of  the 


Flying-fish. 

Flight,  flit,  7i.  Act  of  flee- 


sai 

standing-jib,  on  the 
fly  ing-j  lb-boom.  See 
Sa  i  ls.  —  -jib-boom,  n. 

(Naut.)  A  spar  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the 
jib-boom.  See  Sim*. 

— squirrel,  n.  (Zool.) 

A  squirrel  having  an 
expansive  skin  on 
e  a  c  h  side,  reaching 
from  the  fore  to  the 
hind  legs,  by  which  it 
is  borne  up  in  leaping, 
ing  or  flying  ;  hasty  de¬ 
parture,  mode  of  flying ; 
lofty  elevation  and  ex¬ 
cursion;  soaring;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  t  h  i  n  g  s  passing 
through  the  air  together, 
esp.  a  flock  of  birds ;  a 
reach  of  stairs  from  one 
landing  to  another.  [AS. 
flyht.)  —  Flight'y,  -T, 
a.  Fleeting:  swift;  tran¬ 
sient;  indulging  in  flights 
of  imagination,  humor,  caprice,  etc. ;  volatile  ;  gid¬ 
dy.  —  Flight/iness,  n. 

Foal,  fol,  w.  A  colt  or  filly.  — v.  t.  &  i.  [foaled  (fold), 
foaling.]  To  bring  forth,  ns  a  colt  or  filly.  [AS. 
fola,  D.  reuleti,  Ic./o/i,  G.  fohlen,  Gr.  polos,  a  foal, 
L.  pullus,  a  youi.g  animal;' s.  rt.  filly.] 

Foam,  fom,  n.  An  aggregation  of  bubbles  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  liquids  after  violent  agitation;  froth;  spume. 
—  v.  i.  [foamed  (f5md),  foaming.]  To  froth, gather 
foam;  to  form  or  become  filled  with  foam.—  v.  t.  To 
throw  out  with  violence;  to  cause  to  foam.  [AS. 
fam,  Prov.  G.  faum,  Ituss.  plena ,  L.  spuma,  Skr. 
phena .]  —  To  foam  at  the  mouth.  To  be  beside  one’s 
self  with  rage. —  Foam'y,  -T,  a.  Covered  with  foam; 
spumy. 

Fob,  fob,  7i.  A  watch  pocket.  [Prov.  G .fuppe.] 

Fob,  fob,  v.  t.  [FOHBED(fobd), -BING.]  To  cheat,  trick, 
impose  on.  [D.  foppen,  to  cheat,  mock;  s.  rt.  fop.'] 
-  To  fo’>  off.  To  shift  off  by  an  artifice;  put  aside. 


Flying-squirrel. 


Focus,  fo'ktis,  7i.,-  E.  pi.  -cuses, -kus-ez  ;  L.  pi.  -cr, 
-si.  (Opt.)  A  point  in  which  the  rays  of  light  meet, 
after  being  reflected  or  refracted.  (Geom.)  A  point 
on  the  principal  axis  of  a  conic  section,  such  that 
the  double  ordinate  to  the  axis  through  the  point 
shall  be  equal  to  the  parameter  of  the  curve.  A 
central  point;  point  of  concentration.  — v.  t.  Tt? 
bring  to  a  focus.  [L.,  hearth,  Gr.  phos,  light.]  —  Fo'- 
cal,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  etc. 

Fodder,  fod'der,  >t.  Food  for  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep,  as  hay,  straw,  and  various  vegetables.  —  v.  t. 
[foddered  (-derd),  -PEKING.]  To  feed  (cattle)  with 
dry  food,  cut  grass,  etc.  [AS.  fodor ,  ir.J'oda,  food, 
q.  v.  ;  I),  voeiler,  1c.  fodhr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  foder, 
fodder.] 

Foe,  fo,  7i.  An  enemy7;  hostile  army;  opponent.  (AS. 
j  ah,  fag,  fr.  feogan,  Goth,  fijan,  to  hate:  s.  rt  .fiend, 
feud.]  —  Footman,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  An  enemy  in  war. 

Foetus.  Same  as  Fetus. 

Fog,  fog,  7i.  Vapor  rising  from  water  or  wet  land  and 
obscuring  the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere;  mist;  a 
cloud  of  dust  or  of  smoke.  —  v.t.  [fogged  (fogd), 
-ging.]  To  envelop,  as  with  fog;  befog.  [Dan.,  fir. 
fyge,  to  drift,  Ic.  fok,  spray,  fr.  fjvka,  to  drift.]  — 
Fog'gy, -gT ,  a.  [-gier, -giest.1  Filled  or  abound¬ 
ing  with,  etc.;  cloudy;  misty7;  beclouded;  dull;  ob¬ 
scure.—  Fog'gily,  -gT-lT,  adv.  —  Fog'giness,  71. — 
Fog'-bank,  n.  An  appearance,  at  sea,  in  hazy 
weather,  sometimes  resembling  distant  land,  but 
vanishing  as  approached. — bell,  n.  (Naut.)  A  bell 
near  rocks,  shoals,  etc.,  to  warn  manners  in  foggy 
weather. — horn,  n.  A  huge  horn,  blown  by  steam, 
to  warn  vessels,  at  sen,  in  a  fog;  a  siren. — whis'tle, 
7i.  A  whistle  blown  by  steam,  on  a  steam-vessel,  as 
a  warning,  etc. 

Fog,  fog,  n.  (Agric.)  A  second  growth  of  grass;  after¬ 
grass  ;  long  grass  that  remains  in  pastures  till  win¬ 
ter;  dead  grass  in  meadows,  etc.,  which  interferes 
with  the  growth  or  cutting  of  new  grass.  [Scot. .tog, 
fouge,  moss,  W.ffivg,  dry  grass.]  —  Fog'gage,  -gej,  n. 
Rank  or  coarse  grass,  not  mowed  or  eaten  down  in 
summer  or  autumn. 

Fcgy, -gie, -gey,  fo'gf,  77.  A  dull  old  fellow;  a  per¬ 
son  behind  the  times  :  a  conservative.  [Peril,  dim. 
fr.  D.  vol/cje,  folk.]  —  Fo'gyism,  -izm,?7.  Principles 
and  conduct  of  a  fogy. 

Toll,  io,  interj.  An  exclamation  of  abhorrence  or  con¬ 
tempt;  poh;  fie.  See  Faugh. 

Foible,  foi'bl,  n.  A  particular  moral  weakness  ;  a 
failing;  weak  point;  infirmity;  frailty;  defect.  [OF., 
weak.  See  Feeble.] 

Foil,  foil,  v.  t.  [foiled  (foild),  foiling.]  To  render 
vain  or  nugatory7,  frustrate,  baffle,  balk.  —  n.  Fail¬ 
ure  of  success  when  on  the  point  of  being  secured  , 
defeat;  miscarriage;  a  blunt  sword,  or  one  having  a 
button  at  the  end,  — used  in  fencing.  [OF  fouler. 
to  stamp  or  trample  on,  EL.  fullare,  fotare,  to  full 
cloth.  See  Full,  v.  f.] —  Foil'er,  ti. 

Foil,  foil,  77.  A  very  thin  sheet  or  plate  of  metal;  a  thin 
leaf  of  metal,  placed  under  precious  stones,  to  in¬ 
crease  their  brilliancy  or  give  them  color;  anything  of 
contrasting  color  or  qualities,  which  sets  oil  another 
thing  to  ndvan- 
tage.  (Arch.) 

A  leaf-like  or¬ 
nament,  in  win- : 

(lows,  niches, 
etc.,  called  tre¬ 
foil,  quatrefoil, 
quinquef  oil, 
etc.,  according  to  the  nnmber  of  cusps  it  contains. 
[OF. ; feuiUe ,  L.  folium,  a  leaf.  See  Foliage.] 

Foist,  foist,  v.  t.  To  insert  surreptitiously,  wrongfully, 
or  without  warrant;  to  interpolate;  to  pass  off  ae 
genuine.  [OD.  vysten,  to  fizzle,  veest,  a  fizzle,  Dan. 
j'iis,  n.,  fi.se,  v.,  E .fizz.] 

Fold,  fold,  77.  A  doubling  of  a  flexible  substance  ; 
times  or  repetitions,  —  used  with  numerals,  chiefly 
in  composition,  to  denote  multiplication  orincrease; 
that  which  is  folded  together,  or  which  infolds;  em¬ 
brace.  —  v.  t.  To  lap  or  lay  in  plaits  ;  to  double  :  to 
lay  (the  arms,  etc.)  together;  to  inclose  within  folds. 
—  r,i.  To  become  folded.  [AS.  fealdan.  Dun. ./olde, 
Ic.  falda,  to  fold  ;  s.  rt.  L.  plectere,  Gr.  plekein,  to 
plait,  also  complex,  duplex,  etc.] — Fold'er,  77.  One 
who  or  that  which,  etc.  ;  esp.  an  instrument  lor 
folding  paper. 

Fold,  fold,  ?7.  A  pen  for  sheep,  etc. — v.t.  To  con¬ 
fine  (sheep)  in  a  fold.  [AS.  f aid,  falod,  prob.  a  place 
protected  by  palings,  fr.  le.fjol,  a  thin  board.] 

1  Foliaceous,  fo'll-a'siius,  a.  ( Hot .)  Pert,  to,  or  having 


Foils.  (Arch.) 


eiln,  cube,  lull ;  moon,  foot ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxboN,  chair,  get. 
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the  texture  or  nature  of,  a  leaf;  having  leaves  inter¬ 
mixed  with  flowers.  {Min.)  Consisting  of  leaves 
or  thin  lamina!  ;  of  the  form  of  a  leaf  or  plate.  [L. 
fol  incests,  ir.  folium,  Gr.  phullon,  a  leaf.]  —  Fo'liage, 
-iT-ej,  n.  A  collection  of  leaves  as  produced  by  na¬ 
ture.  (Arch.)  The  representation  of  leaves,  flow¬ 
ers,  and  branches.  [OF.  fueillui/e,  ir.J'ueille  —  \j.  foli¬ 
um.  ]—  Fo'liate,  -at,  r.  t.  To  spread  over  with  a 
thin  coat  of  tin  and  quicksilver. — a.  (liot.)  Hav¬ 
ing  leaves;  leafy.  —  Folia'tion,  n.  Act  of  forming 
into  leaves  ;  act  of  beating  metal  into  a  thin  plate, 
leaf,  or  lamina,  or  of  spreading  foil  over  the  Dack- 
side  of  a  mirror.  (Arch.)  Act  of  enriching  with 
feather  ornaments  resembling  leaves;  the  orna¬ 
ments  themselves.  ( Geo! .)  The  property  of  some 
crystalline  rocks,  of  dividing  into  plates  or  slabs.  — 
Folio,  fo'H-o  or  fol'yo,  n.  A  sheet  of  paper  once 
folded;  a  book  made  of  sheets,  each  folded  once  ;  a 


page  in  a  book;  two  opposite  pages  bearing  the  same 
serial  number.  (Law.)  A  leaf  containing  a  certain 
number  of  words;  a  certain  number  of  words  in  a 
writing.  —  a.  Formed  of  sheets  folded  so  as  to 
make  2  leaves;  of,  or  equal  to,  the  size  of  1  fold  of  a 
sheet  of  printing  paper,  when  doubled  so  as  to  make 
2  leives.  [L.,  aid.  of  folium.] 

Folk,  l'ok,  n.  People  in  general,  or  a  separate  class  of 
people.  [AS.  folc,  1c.,  Dan.,  and  Svf.folk,  D.  and 
G.  rolk;  s.  rt.  fork,  peril,  full.}  —  Folk-lore,  fok'-, 
ii.  Tales,  legends,  or  superstitions,  current  among 
the  people.  [G.  volkslehre. ] 

Follicle,  foKIT-kl,  n.  (Hot.)  A  simple  pod  opening 
down  the  inner  suture  ;  a  ves¬ 
sel  distended  with  air.  (Auat.) 

A  little  bag  in  animal  bodies  ; 
a  gland.  [OF.  Jbllicule,  L.  fol- 
liculus,  dim.  of  fo!  I  is,  a  bag.] — 

Follic'ular,  a.  hike,  pert,  to, 
or  consisting  of,  follicles. 

Follow,  fol'lo,  v.  t.  [-lowed^  „ 

(-lod), -lowing.]  Togoorcome  follicle.  (Lot.) 
after  ;  to  go  in  pursuit  of,  strive  to  obtain  ;  to  go 
with,  as  a  leader,  accept  as  authority,  take  as  a  rule 
of  action;  to  copy  after,  take  as  an  example;  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  order  of  time,  rank,  or  office;  to  result  from, 
as  effect  from  cause,  or  inference  from  premise 
to  watch,  as  a  receding  object ;  to  keep  the  mind 
upon  while  in  progress;  to  understand  the  meaning, 
connection,  or  force  of;  to  attend  upon  closely,  as  a 
profession  or  calling. — v.  i.  To  go  or  come  after, 
pursue,  attend,  accompany,  be  a  result,  succeed. 

BIS .  fylegan,  Jyligan,  D.  rolgen,  Ic.J'ylgja,  G .foluen, 
IIG.  folken  :  peril,  fr.  folk  (q.  v.),  orig.  a  crowd,  of 
people.]  —  Follower,  n.  One  who  follows  ;  imita¬ 
tor  ;  disciple;  adherent;  attendant.  (Steam  Eng.) 
The  cover  of  a  piston  ;  a  gland.  (Mach.)  Part  of  a 
machine  that  receives  motion  from  another  part. — 
Fcl'lowing,  a.  Being  next  after  ;  succeeding ;  en¬ 


suing. 

Folly.  See  under  Fool. 

Foment,  fo-ment',  v.  t.  To  apply  warm  lotions  to;  to 
instigate, cherish, and  promote  by  excitements;  to  en¬ 
courage,  abet.  [OF.yomento',  L.  foment  are,  -tatuni, 
tr.fomentum,  a  lotion,  for  fovimentum,  fr.  fovere,  to 
warm.]  —  Fomenta'tion,  n.  (Med.)  Act  of  foment¬ 
ing,  or  of  applying  lotions  or  poultices  ;  the  lotion 
applied  to  a  diseased  part ;  instigation;  encourage¬ 
ment.  —  Foment'er,  n. 

Fond,  fond,  a.  Orig.  foolish,  simple;  foolishly  tender 
and  loving:  doting;  loving;  tender;  much  pleased. 
[ME.  fond  for  fanned,  p.  p.  of  Jonnen,  to  act  fool¬ 
ishly,  fr.  fon,  Sw.  fane,  a  fool.] — Fond'ly,  adv.  — 
Fond'ness,  n.  —  Foiid'le,  fond'l,  v.  t.  [-led  (-Id), 
-LIN'D.]  To  treat  with  tenderness,  caress.  —  Fond'- 
ler,  n.  —  Fond'ling,  n.  Person  or  thing  caressed. 

Font,  a.  Assorted  type:  see  under  Found.  —  A  bap¬ 
tism  il  vessel:  see  under  Fount. 

Fontanel,  fon'ta-neP,  Fontic'ulus,  n.  (Med.)  An  arti¬ 
ficial  ulcer  for  the  discharge  of  humors  from  the 
body.  — Fon'tanel,  n.  (Anat.)  A  space  between  the 
bones  of  an  infant’s  skull  occupied  by  cartilaginous 
membrane.  [F .  fontanelle,  prop,  a  little  fountain,  fr. 
font-nine,  fountain  ;  L.  Jonticulus,  dim.  of  fons.  See 
Fount.  1 

Food,  food,  n.  What  is  fed  upon;  victuals;  provisions; 
anything  that  sustains,  nourishes,  and  augments; 
aliment;  sustenance;  fare.  [AS.  and  Svr.foda,  Ic. 
fedhi,  fseclha,  Dan  .fade  ;  hence  feed,  fodder.] 

Fool,  fool,  n.  One  destitute  of  reason;  an  idiot;  one 
deficient  in  intellect;  a  simpleton,  dunce.  (Script.) 
A  wicked  person.  A  professional  jester  or  buffoon. 
— v.  i.  [fooled  (foold),  fooling.]  To  act  like  a  I 


fool,  trifle,  toy.  —v.  t.  To  infatuate,  make  foolish; 
to  make  a  fool  of,  impose  upon,  cheat.  [OF.  fol, 
fool,  fr.  L .follis,  a  pair  of  bellows,  pi.  J'olles ,  puffed 
cheeks  (of  a  jester);  s.  rt.  L.  flare,  to  blow.]  —  Fool's 
errand.  An  absurd  or  fruitless  search  or  enterprise; 
pursuit  of  what  can  not  be  found;  the  undertaking 
what  is  impossible.  —  To  fool  away.  To  get  rid  of 
foolishly,  spend  in  trifles,  idleness,  etc.  —  Fool'ery, 
-er-T,  «.  Practice  of  folly;  absurdity;  act  of  folly  or 
weakness;  piece  of  absurdity  or  nonsense.  —  Fool/’- 
ish,  a.  Marked  with,  or  exhibiting,  folly;  void  of 
understanding;  weak  in  intellect;  exhibiting  a  want 
of  judgment.  (Script.)  Sinful  ;  wicked.  Ridicu¬ 
lous;  contemptible.  —  Fool'ishly,  adr.  —  Fool'ish- 
ness,  «.  —  Fool'-hard'y,  -hard7!,  a.  Daring  without 
judgment;  foolishly  bold;  rash;  venturous;  head¬ 
long. —  Fool'hardTness,  a.  —  Fools'cap,  «.  A  lonj! 


[Orig 


folio  writing  paper,  about  Iff.]  by  Ifii  inches, 
made  with  a  water-mark  of  a  fool’s  cap  and  bells.] 

—  FoKlv,  -IT,  rt.  State  of  being  a  fool;  want  of  sense; 
levity,  weakness,  or  derangement  of  mind;  a  fool¬ 
ish  act ;  weak  conduct  ;  foolery.  [OF../o/t'e.] 

Foot,  fcx>t,  »i. ;  pi.  Feet,  fet.  The  part  of  a  le;j  below 
the  ankle;  lowest  part  or  foundation;  last  of  a  row 
or  series  ;  fundamental  principle  ;  basis ;  ordinary 
level  or  rank;  a  measure  consisting  of  12  inches. 
(Mil.)  The  foot-soldiers,  infantry.  (Pros.)  A  com¬ 
bination  of  syllables  constituting  a  metrical  element 
of  a  verse.  —  v.i.  To  tread  to  measure  or  music;  to 
dance;  to  walk. —  v.  t.  To  strike  with  the  foot,  kick; 
to  tread;  to  sum  up, as  numbers  in  a  column;  to  add 
a  foot  to.  [AS.  Jot,  pi.  fet,  D.  voet,  Ic.  Jotr,  Dan. 
fod,  Sw.  /of,  G.  fuss,  L.  pcs,  pedis ,  Gr.  pons,  podbs, 
Skr.  pad;  s.  rt.  fetter, pedal,  pedestrian,  biped,  etc.] 

—  To  foot  a  bill.  To  pay  it.  —  By  f.  or  onf.  By  walk¬ 
ing. —  Cubic  f.  A  volume  equal  to  that  of  a  cube 
the  edges  of  which  are  12  inches  in  length.  —  Square 
f.  An  area  equal  to  that  of  a  square  the  sides  of 
which  are  12  inches  in  length.  —  To  be  on  f.  To  be 
in  motion,  action,  or  process  of  execution. —  To  set 
onf.  To  originate,  begin.  —  Footling,  «.  Ground 
for  the  foot;  firm  foundation  to  stand  on;  established 
place;  relative  condition ;  state;  tread;  esp.  tread  to 
measure;  act  of  adding  up  a  column  of  figures;  sum 
total  of  such  a  column;  act  of  putting  a  foot  to  any¬ 
thing,  or  that  which  is  added  as  a  foot;  a  plain  cot¬ 
ton  lace,  without  figures;  the  finer  refuse  part  of 
whale  blubber,  not  wholly  deprived  of  oil.  (Arch.) 
The  broad  foundation  or  base  of  a  wall.  —  Foot'- 
ball,  rt.  An  inflated  ball,  kicked  about  ;  sport  of 
kicking,  etc. — boy,  w.  An  attendant  in  livery, 
footman. — bridge,  n.  A  narrow  bridge  for  foot 
passengers. — fall,  n.  A  footstep;  misstep. — guards, 
>i.  pi.  Guards  of  infantry.  — hold,  n.  A  holding 
with  the  feet;  that  on  which  one  may  tread  securely. 
- — light,  ii.  One  of  a  row  of  lights  at  the  front  of 
the  stage  in  a  theater,  etc;. — man,  n.;  pi.  -men.  A 
soldier  who  marches  and  fights  on  foot;  a  male  ser¬ 
vant  who  attends  the  door,  carriage,  table,  etc. — 
-mark,  «.  A  mark  of  a  foot,  foot-print. — note,  rt. 
A  note  of  reference  at  the  foot  of  a  page.  — pace,  it. 
A  slow  pace  or  step:  a  stair  broader  than  the  rest  of 
a  flight;  a  dais.  (Eccl.)  The  platform  on  which  the 
altar  stands. — pad,  n.  A  highwayman,  or  robber 
on  foot.  — pound,  n.  The  dynamic  unit,  —  being 
the  amount  of  work  done  in  raising  1  pound  through 
1  foot.  - — print,  n.  A  trace  or  foot-mark.  — sol'dier, 
n.  A  soldier  who  serves  on  foot. — sore,  ft.  Having 
tender  or  sore  feet,  as  from  much  walking. — stalk, 
ii.  (Hot.)  The  stalk  of  a  leaf  or  of  a  flower;  a  peti¬ 
ole,  pedicel,  or  peduncle. — step,  n.  Sound  made 
by  putting  down  the  foot ;  mark  or  impression  of 
the  foot;  a  track;  visible  sign  of  a  course  pursued; 
token.  — stool,  n.  A  stool  for  the  feet.  — stove,  n. 
A  contrivance  to  keep  the  feet  warm. 

Fop,  fop,  n.  A  fellow  vain  and  conceited  or  over  nice 
and  affected  in  dress  or  manners;  a  coxcomb;  dandy. 
[D.  Joppen,  to  cheat,  mock,  topper,  a  wag.]  —  Fop'- 
ling,  n.  A  petty  lop.  —  Fop'pery,  -pSr-T,  «.  The  be¬ 
havior,  manners,  dress,  etc.,  of  a  lop;  coxcombry; 
folly;  impertinence;  foolery.  —  Fop'pish,  a.  Fop¬ 
like;  vain  of  dress;  affected  in  manners;  finical  ; 
spruce;  dandyish.  —  Fop'pishly,  adr.  —  Fop'pish- 
ness,  n. 

For,  f6r,  prep.  In  the  place  of;  instead  of;  because 
of;  by  reason  of;  with  respect  to;  concerning;  in  the 
direction  of;  toward;  during;  as  being,  etc.,  —  indi¬ 
cating  that  in  consideration  of,  or  with  reference  to, 
which  anything  takes  place.  — conj.  Because;  since; 
because,  introducing  a  reason  of  something  before 
advanced,  the  cause,  motive,  explanation,  etc.,  of 
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an  action  related  or  statement  made,  [AS.,  Sw.,  and 
Dan.  for,  D.  roor,  Ic.fyrir,  Goth./a«?Yi,  for,  before; 
G.  /tier,  for  r or,  before,  L.  and  (Jr.  pro,  Skr.  pra, 
before.]  —  I' or  us  much  as,  or  forasmuch  as.  In  con¬ 
sideration  that:  seeing  that;  since.  —  For  ever.  Eter¬ 
nally;  at  all  times.  —  For,  or  as  for.  So  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  ;  as  regards;  with  reference  to.  —  Forev'er, 
adv.  To  eternity  ;  eternally  ;  at  all  times  ;  continu¬ 
ally;  incessantly;  always;  endlessly. 

Forage,  fQr'ej,  n.  Act  of  providing  food;  food  for 
horses  and  cattle.  —  v.  i.  [foraged  (-ejd),  -aging.] 
To  wander  in  search  of  food;  to  ravage,  feed  on 
spoil.  —  v.  t.  To  strip  of  provisions,  supply  with 
forage.  [OF.  fourage,  pillage,  fr.  forrer,  to  forage, 
fr.  forre,  fverre,  fodder,  straw,  LL.  fodrimn,  fr. 
<)I)an.  toiler  —  10.  fodder,  q.  v.] — For'ager,  n. — 
Foray,  Forray,  fo-ra'  or  lor'a,  n.  A  sudden  incur¬ 
sion  in  border  war;  a  raid.  —  v.  t.  To  ravage. 

Foramen,  l'o-ra'men,  n. ;  pi.  -kamina,  -ram'T-na.  A 
little  opening;  perforation.  [L.,  fr.  forare,  to  bore; 
s.  rt.  bore.]  —  Foram'inated,  -inous,  -f-nus,  a.  Pierced 
with  small  holes;  porous.  —  Foram'inif'erous,  a. 
Having  many  chambers  or  holes. 

Forbeax,  for-bar',  v.  i.  [imp.  forbore  (-bdr')  or  ( aibs .) 
foubare;  p.  p.  forborne;  forbearing.]  To  re¬ 
frain  from  proceeding,  pause,  delay;  to  refuse,  de¬ 
cline.  —  v.t.  To  avoid,  abstain  from;  to  treat  with 
consideration,  indulge,  bear  with.  [For-,  insep. 
prefix,  itensive,  or  meaning  from  (AS.,  1c.,  Dan., 
and  Sw  .jor-,  D.  and  G.  ver-,  Goth,  fra-,  Skr  .para-; 
s.  rt.  from,  far),  and  bear,  q.  v.]  —  Forbear'ance,  n. 
Act  of,  or  quality  of  being,  forbearing;  long-sufter- 
ing;  patience;  refraining;  mildness.  —  Forbid',  v.  t. 
[-bade  (-bad');  p.  p. -bidden  or  ( obs .)  -bid  ; -bid¬ 
ding.]  To  command  to  forbear,  or  not  to  do;  to  for¬ 
bid  from  entering  or  approaching;  to  oppose,  ob¬ 
struct,  prohibit,  interdict,  hinder. — v.i.  To  utter 
a  prohibition,  prevent.  —  Forbid'dance,  n.  Act  of, 
or  condition  of  being,  etc.  —  Forbid'der,  n.  —  For- 
bid'ding,  p.  a.  Repelling  approach;  repulsive;  un¬ 
pleasant;  odious;  abhorrent.  —  Forbore,  -borne.  See 
Forbear.  — Forfend'  or  Forefend',  v.  t.  To  fend 
off,  avert,  forbid,  prohibit,  defend,  guard,  secure. — 
Forego',  v.  t.  [imp.  forewent;  p.p.  -gone;  -going.] 
To  quit,  leave,  relinquish  the  enjoyment  or  advan¬ 
tage  of,  give  up,  resign,  renounce.  [See  also  under 
Fore.]  —  Forget',  v.  t.  [imp.  -got  or  (obs.)  -gat;  p. 
p.  -got,  -gotten;  -getting.]  To  lose  the  remem¬ 
brance  of;  not  to  think  of;  to  treat  with  inattention, 
slight,  neglect.  —  To  forget  one’s  self.  To  be  guilty 
of  what  is  unworthy  of  one;  to  lose  one’s  dignity, 
temper,  or  self-control.  —  Forget'ful,  -ful,  a.  Apt  to 
forget;  heedless;  careless;  neglectful.  —  Forget'ful- 
ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  forgetful;  loss  of  remem¬ 
brance  or  recollection;  oblivion;  failure  to  bear  in 
mind;  careless  omission.— Forget '-me-not',  ?i.  ( Bot .) 
A  small  herb,  bearing  a  blue  flower,  —  the  emblem 
of  fidelity.  —  Forget'ter,  n.  —  Forgive',  -giv',  v.  t. 
[imp.  -gave;  p.  p.  -given;  -giving.]  To  cease  to  im¬ 
pute,  remit,  excuse;  to  cease  to  feel  resentment 
against,  absolve,  pardon.  —  Forgiv'able,  a.  —  For- 
give'ness,  n.  Act  of,  or  disposition  or  willingness 
to,  etc.;  pardon;  remission.  —  Forgiv'er,  n.  —  For- 
glv'ing,  p.  a.  Disposed  to  forgive;  mild;  merciful; 
compassionate.  —  Forlorn',  a.  Deserted  :  lost ;  in 
pitiful  plight;  despicable;  abject;  pitiable.  [AS. 
forloren,  p.  p.  of  Jorleosan,  to  destroy,  lose'  utter¬ 
ly.  See  Lose.]  —  Forlorn'ness,  n.  —  Forlorn  hope. 
(Mil.)  A  detachment  of  men  to  lead  in  an  assault, 
enter  a  breach,  or  perform  service  of  uncommon 
eril.  [D.  verloren  hoop:  hoop  =  band,  troop.]  — 
orsake',  v.  t.  [imp.  -sook  (-sohk);  p.  p.  -sak'en; 
-SAk'ing.]  To  quit  or  leave  entirely,  depart  or 
withdraw  from,  abandon,  desert,  reject.  [AS.  for- 
sacan;  sacan,  to  contend.]  —  Forsak'er,»_M.  —  For¬ 
swear',  -swar',  v.  t.  [imp.  -swore  (-swor);  p.  p. 
-sworn;  -swearing.]  To  reject  or  renounce  upon 
oath;  to  renounce  earnestly  or  with  protestations; 
to  deny  upon  oath.  —  v.  i.  To  swear  falsely,  commit 
perjury.  —  Forswear'  er,  n.  A  perjurer. 

Force,  fors,  n.  Strength  or  energy  of  body  or  mind; 
esp.  power  to  persuade,  convince,  or  impose  obliga¬ 
tion;  compulsory  power;  strength  for  war;  a  body  of 
combatants.  (Law.)  Violence;  validity;  efficacy. 
(Physics.)  Any  action  between  2  bodies  tending  to 
change  any  physical  relation  between  them.  —  v.  t. 
[forced  (iorst),  forcing.]  To  constrain  to  do,  or 
to  forbear,  by  exertion  of  power  not  resistible;  to 
impress  by  force;  to  do  violence  to,  esp.  to  ravish, 
violate;  to  obtain  by  strength,  capture  by  assault; 
to  impel,  drive,  wrest,  extort,  get,  etc.,  by  main 


strength;  to  exert  to  the  utmost,  strain,  produce  by 
unnatural  effort;  to  provide  with  forces,  reenforce, 
garrison.  [OF.;  LL.  frrrtin. 
strength,  fr.  L. 
strong;  s.  rt.  firm.fm 
titude .]  — In  force, 
force.  Of  unimpaire 
cacy;  valid;  of  full 1 
not*  suspended  or  re\ 

—  For'cer,  n.  One  i\ 

that  which,  forces  or  ( 
esp.  the  solid  piston  of  a  p 
For'cible,  -sT-bl,  a.  Po 
force,  efficiency,  or  energy; 
by  excessive  violence;  using  force 
against  opposition  ;  obtained  by 
compulsion;  powerful;  efficacious; 
potent;  weighty;  cogent.  —  For'- 
cibly,  adv.  —  Force'-  or  For'cing- 
pump,  n.  A  kind  of  pump  used 
to  throw  water  to  a  distance,  or 
force  it  onward  by  direct  action  of  „ 
the  piston.  Forcing-pump. 

Force,  fors,  v.  t.  ( Cookery.)  To  P,  piston;  D,  do. 
stuff,  lard.  [Corrupt,  of  farce,  q.  livery  tube, 
v.  ;  ME.  farsen,  F.  farcer .]  —  Force'-meat,  n. 
Meat  chopped  fine,  seasoned,  and  used  as  stuffimj. 

Forceps,  for'seps,  n.  A  two-bladed  instrument  for 
grasping  or  traction  ;  a  pair  of  tongs  or  pincers,  esp. 
for  delicate  'operations,  as  those  of  watchmakers, 
dentists,  etc.  [L.,  ir.formus,  hot,  and  rt.  of  capcre, 
to  take.] 

Ford,  ford,  n.  A  place  where  a  river,  or  other  water, 
may  be  passed  by  wading;  a  stream;  current.  —  v.  t. 
To  wade  through.  [AS.,  fr.  far  an,  to  go,  fare,  q.  v.] 

—  Ford'able,  a. 

Fore,  15r,  a.  Advanced  in  place  or  position;  toward 
the  front;  forward;  advanced  in  time;  antecedent; 
advanced  in  order  or  series.  —  adv.  In  advance;  at 
the  front;  in  the  part  that  precedes.  — n.  The  front. 
[AS.  fore,  prep,  same  as./br,  q.  v.;  fore,foran,  adv.] 

—  Fore  and  aft.  ( Naut .)  From  one  end  of  the  ves- 
sel  to  the  other  ;  lengthwise.  —  F.-and-aft  rigged. 
(Naut.)  Not  carrying  square  topsail  j'ards.  — To  the 
f.  In  front;  in  plain  sight;  ready  for  use. — For'- 
mer,  a.  comp ar.  Preceding  in  time;  ancient;  long- 
past  ;  prior ;  anterior;  foregoing;  first  mentioned, 
[A  false  formation  fr.  AS.,  forma  (superl.  of  fore)  = 
L.  primus.]  —  For'merly,  -if,  adv.  In  time  past;  of 
old  ;  heretofore.  —  Fore'most.  a.  First  in  place  ; 
chief  in  rank,  dignity,  etc.  [ME.  formest,  for  forme, 
first,  AS.  forma;  same  as  prime,  q.  v.]  —  For'ward, 
-wards,  adv.  Toward  a  part  or  place  before  or  in 
front;  onward;  in  advance;  progressively,  — opp.  to 
backward.  [AS.  foreiveard.]  —  For'ward,  a.  Near 
or  at  the  fore  part;  ready;  prompt;  willing;  earnest; 
eager;  overreadv;  less  modest  or  reserved  than  is 
proper ;  unusually  advanced;  precocious;  prema¬ 
ture.  —  v.  t.  To  help  onward,  advance,  promote;  to 
send  forward,  transmit.  —  For'warder,  n.  One  who, 
etc.;  esp.  who  transmits  goods.  —  For'wardly,  adv. 

—  For'wardness,  n.  —  Fore'-arm,  v.  t.  To  arm  or 
prepare  for  attack  or  resistance  before  the  time  of 
need.  —  Fore  arm',  n.  (Anat.)  That  part  of  the  arm 
between  elbow  and  wrist.  —  Forebode',  v.  t.  To 
foretell,  prognosticate;  to  have  an  inward  convic¬ 
tion  of,  as  of  a  calamity  to  happen;  to  presage,  por¬ 
tend,  betoken.  —  Forebod'er,  n.  —  Fore'cast,  v.  t. 
[-cast;  -casting.]  To  contrive  beforehand,  scheme, 
project;  to  foresee,  provide  against. — v.  i.  To  con¬ 
trive  beforehand.  —  Forecast',  n.  Previous  contriv¬ 
ance  or  determination;  foresight  of  consequences, 
and  provision  against  them;  prognostication.— Fore'- 
castle,  -kas-sl,  n.  (Naut.)  That  part  of  the  upper 
deck  of  a  vessel  forward  of  the  foremast,  or  of  the 
after  part  of  the  fore  channels;  in  merchant  vessels, 
the  forward  part  of  the  .vessel,  under  the  deck,  where 
the  sailors  live.  See  Ship.  —  Forecit'ed,  -slt'ed,  a. 
Cited  or  quoted  before  or  above.  —  Foredoom',  r.  t. 
To  doom  beforehand,  predestinate. —  Fore'father, 
n.  One  who  precedes  another  in  the  line  of  geneal¬ 
ogy;  an  ancestor.  —  Fore'finger,  -fin-gSr,  n.  The  fin¬ 
ger  next  to  the  thumb;  the  index.  —  Fore  'foot,  7i.  ; 
pi.  -feet.  One  of  the  anterior  feet  of  an  animal. 
(Naut.)  A  piece  of  timber  terminating  the  keel  at 
the  fore-end,  and  connecting  it  with  the  stem.  — 
Fore'front,  -frunt,  n.  The  foremost  part  or  place. 

—  Forego',  v.  t.  [imp.  -went;  p.p.  -gone;  -going.] 
To  go  before,  precede.  [See  also  under  Forbear.] 

—  Foregone  conclusion.  One  which  has  preceded  ar¬ 
gument  or  examination ;  one  predetermined.—  Fore'- 
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ground,  n.  That  part  of  the  field  of  a  picture  which 
seems  to  lie  nearest  the  spectator,  or  Defore  the  fig¬ 
ures.  —  Fore'hand,  n.  All  that  part  of  a  horse  be¬ 
fore  the  rider;  the  most  important  part;  prudence; 
advantage.  —  Fore'handed,  a.  Early;  timely;  sea¬ 
sonable;  not  behindhand;  in  easy  circumstances. — 
Fore'head,  fOr'ed,  n.  That  part  of  the  face  from 
the  usual  line  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
eyes;  the  brow;  assurance.  —  Forejudge',  v.  t.  To 
judge  before  hearing  the  facts  and  proof,  prejudge. 
( O .  Eng.  Law.)  To  expel  from  court  for  miscon¬ 
duct. —  Foreknow',  -no',  v.t.  [imp.  -knew;  p.  p. 
-known;  -knowing.]  To  have  previous  knowledge 
of,  know  beforehand.  —  Foreknow'er,  n.  —  Fore- 
knowl'edge,  -nSl'ej,  n.  Knowledge  of  a  thing  be¬ 
fore  it  happens;  prescience.—  Fore'land,  n.  A  prom¬ 
ontory  or  cape;  head-land.  (Fort.)  A  piece  of  ground 
between  the  wall  of  a  place  and  the  moat.  — Fore'- 
lay',  v.  t.  To  contrive  antecedently;  to  lie  in  wait 
for.  —  Fore'lock,  n.  The  lock  of  hair  growing  from 
the  forepart  of  the  head.  (NauL)  A  flat  piece  of 
iron  driven  through  the  end  of  a  bolt,  to  retain  it  in 
place.  —  To  take  time,  or  occasion,  by  the  forelock. 
To  make  prompt  use  of  anything;  not  to  let  slip  an 
opportunity.  —  Fore'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  The  first  or 
chief  man,  —  as,  the  chief  man  of  a  jury,  who  acts 
as  their  speaker;  chief  of  a  set  of  hands  employed  in 
a  shop;  overseer. — Fore'mast,  n.  ( Naut .)  The  for¬ 
ward  mast  of  a  vessel;  the  one  nearest  the  bow.  See 
Ship.  —  Foremen'tioned,  -shund,  a.  Mentioned  be¬ 
fore;  recited  in  a  former  part  of  the  same  writing. — 
Fore'name,  n.  A  name  preceding  the  family  name 
or  surname;  a  first  name.  —  Fore'named,  -namd,  a. 
Named  or  nominated  before;  mentioned  before  in 
the  same  writing.  —  Fore'noon,  n.  The  former  part 
of  the  day,  from  morning  to  noon.  —  Fore-ordain', 
v.t.  To  ordain  or  appoint  beforehand;  to  predes¬ 
tinate,  predetermine.  —  Fore-or'dina'tion,  n.  Pre¬ 
vious  appointment;  predestination.  —  Fore'part,  n. 
The  part  most  advanced,  or  first  in  time  or  in  place, 
anterior  part,  beginning.  —  Fore'-plane,  n.  ( Carp .) 
The  first  plane  used  after  the  saw  and  ax;  jack- 
plane.  —  Fore'rank,  n.  The  first  rank,  front. —  Fore¬ 
run',  v.  t.  [imp.  -kan;  p.p.  -kun;  -running.]  To 
run  before,  precede;  to  come  before  as  an  earnest  of 
something  to  follow,  announce.  —  Forerun'ner,  n. 
A  messenger  sent  before  to  give  notice  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  others ;  a  harbinger;  sign  foreshowing 
something  to  follow;  prognostic. —  Fore'sail,  n. 
(Naut.)  A  sail  extended  on  the  fore-yard;  the  first 
triangular  sail  before  the  mast  of  a  sloop  or  cutter. 
See  Sail.  —  Foresee',  v.  t.  [imp.  -saw;  p.  p.  -seen; 
-seeing.]  To  see  beforehand,  see  or  know  before 
occurrence,  foreknow.  —  Foreseer',  -ser',  n.—  Fore- 
shad'ow,  v.  t.  To  shadow  or  typify  beforehand, 
prefigure.  —  Foreshort'en,  -shdrt'n,  'v.  t.  (Paint.) 
To  shorten  by  representing  in  an  oblique  position; 
to  represent  as  seen  obliquely. —  Foreshort'ening,  n. 
The  representation  or  appearance,  or  diminution  of 
length,  of  objects  viewed  obliquely. —  Foreshow',  v. 
t.  [imp.  -showed;  p.  j).  -shown;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
-showing.]  To  show  or  exhibit  beforehand,  prog¬ 
nosticate,  foretell.  — Foreshow'er,  «.—  Fore'side,  n. 
The  front  side  ;  a  specious  outside.  —  Fore'sight, 
-sP,  n.  The  act  or  power  of  foreseeing;  prescience; 
foreknowledge;  action  in  reference  to  the  future; 
wise  forethought.  (Surv.)  Any  sight  or  reading  of 
the  leveling-staff,  except  the  one  backward,  called 
the  back-sight.  —  Fore'skin,  n.  (Anat.)  The  skin 
that  covers  the  glam  penis;  prepuce. —  Forestall',  v. 
t.  To  take  beforehand,  anticipate;  to  pre-occupy; 
to  exclude,  hinder,  or  prevent,  by  prior  occupation 
or  by  measures  taken  in  advance  ;  to  monopolize, 
engross.  (Eng.  Law.)  To  obstruct  or  stop  up,  as  a 
way;  to  intercept  on  the  road. —  Forestall 'er,  n. 
One  who  purchases  provisions  before  they  come  to 
market,  to  raise  the  price. — Foretaste',  n.  A  taste 
beforehand  ;  anticipation.  —  Fore'taste,  v.  t.  To 
taste  before  full  possession,  anticipate;  to  taste  be¬ 
fore  another.  — Foretell',  v.  t.  To  tell  before  occur¬ 
rence,  foretoken,  foreshow,  predict,  augur.  —  v.  i. 
To  utter  prediction  or  prophecy.  — Foretell'er,  n.  — 
Fore'thought,  -thawt,  n.  Anticipation;  prescience; 
premeditation;  provident  care;  forecast.  — Forefco'- 
ken,  -kn,  v.  1.  To  foreshow.  —  Fore'token,  n.  Prog¬ 
nostic;  previous  sign.  — Fore'-tooth,  n. ;  pi.  -teeth. 
(Anat.)  One  of  the  teeth  in  t.ie  forepart  of  the 
mouth;  an  incisor.  —  Fore'top,  n.  The  hair  on  the 
f  ire  part  of  the  head;  fore-lock;  that  part  of  a  head¬ 
dress  that  is  forward.  (Naut.)  The  platform  at  the 
Head  of  the  foremast.  See  Ship.  —  Forewarn',  v.  t. 


To  warn  beforehand,  caution  in  advance,  inform 
previously. 

Foreclose,  ior-kloz',  v.  t.  [-closed  (-klozd'),  -clo¬ 
sing.]  To  shut  up  or  out,  preclude,  stop,  prevent, 
bar,  exclude.  [OF .  for  dorr e,  fr.  L .  for  is,  outside, 
and  claudere,  to  shut.]  —  Foreclosure,  -zhur,  n.  Act 
or  process  of  foreclosing;  a  process  in  law  which  bars 
a  mortgager’s  right  of  redeeming  a  mortgaged  estate. 

Foreign,  for'in,  a.  Not  native;  extraneous;  alien; 
remote;  not  pertinent;  not  appropriate;  not  agree¬ 
able;  not  admitted;  excluded;  outlandish;  remote; 
extrinsic.  [OF.  forain,  fr.  L .foras,  out  of  doors,  fr. 
fores,  doors;  s.  rt.  L.  forum,  market-place,  E.  door.) 
—  For'eigner,  n.  One  of  a  foreign  country ;  an 
alien.  —  For'eignness,  n. 

Forefend.  See  under  Forbear. 

Forensic,  fo-ren'sik,  -sical,  a.  Pert,  to  courts  of  ju¬ 
dicature  or  public  discussion  and  debate;  used  in 
courts  and  legal  proceedings,  or  in  public  discus¬ 
sions  ;  argumentative.  [L.  Jorensis,  pert,  to  the 
forum,  market-place,  court.] 

Forest,  for'est,  n.  An  extensive  wood ;  in  U.  S.,  a 
wood  of  native  growth.  (Eng.  Law.)  Royal  hunt¬ 
ing-ground. —  v.  i.  To  cover  with  trees  or  wood. 
[OF.;  LL.foresta,  a  wood forest  is,  open  ground  re¬ 
served  for  hunting,  fr.  L .  foris,  out  of  doors.]  — 
For'ester,  n.  One  in  charge  of,  or  inhabiting,  etc. 
— For'estry,  -rT,  n.  Art  of  forming  or  managing,  etc. 

Forever.  See  under  For. 

Forfeit,  ffir'fit,  a.  Lost  or  alienated  for  an  offense; 
liable  to  penal  seizure.  —  n.  A  thing  lost,  or  the 
right  to  which  is  alienated,  by  a  crime,  offense,  neg¬ 
lect  of  duty,  or  breach  of  contract;  a  fine;  mulct; 
penalty;  something  deposited  and  redeemable  by  a 
fine. —  v.  t.  To  lose,  or  lose  the  right  to,  by  some 
fault,  etc.  [OF.  forfait,  a  fine,  crime  punishable  by 
fine,  prop.  p.  p.  of  forfaire,  orig.  forsfaire,  to  tres¬ 
pass,  fr.  LL.  Jorisfactum,  a  trespass,  a  fine,  prop.  p. 
p.  of  forisfacere,  to  transgress,  fr.  L.  foris,  out  of 
doors,  and/awe,  to  do.]  —  For'feitable,  a.  —  For¬ 
feiture,  -ff-chur,  n.  Act  of  forfeiting;  tbe  losing  of 
some  right,  privilege,  estate,  honor,  office,  or  effects, 
by  an  offense,  crime,  breach  of  condition,  etc.  ; 
tiling  forfeited;  amercement;  penalty. 

Forgave.  See  Forgive,  under  Forbear. 

Forge,  f5rj,  n.  A  place  where  iron  is  wrought  by 
heating  and  hammering;  esp.  a  furnace,  where  iron 
is  wrought;  a  smithy;  works  where  iron  is  rendered 
malleable  by  puddling  and  shingling;  a  workshop; 
place  where*  anything  is  produced,  shaped,  or  de¬ 
vised.  —  v.t.  [forged  (fOrjd),  forging.]  To  form 
by  heating  and  hammering ;  to  shape  out  in  any 
way,  produce;  to  make  falsely;  to  produce  (that 
which  is  not  genuine),  fabricate,  counterfeit,  feign, 
falsify.  —  v.  i.  To  commit  forgery.  (Naut.)  To 
move  heavily  and  slowly,  as  a  ship  with  the  sails 
furled.  [OF.,  a  forge,  forgier,  to  forge,  fr.  L .fabrica, 
faurca,forga,a.  workshop,  fabric;  Sp.forja,  a  forge, 
forjar,  to  forge.]  —  For'ger,  n.  One  who  forges, 
makes,  or  forms  ;  a  fabricator ;  esp.  one  guilty  of 
forgery.  —  For'gery,  -jer-T,  n.  Act  of  forging,  fab¬ 
ricating,  or  producing  falsely  ;  esp.,  the  crime  of 
fraudulently  making  a  writing  purporting  to  be 
done  by  another;  thing  forged. 

Forget,  Forgive,  Forlorn,  etc.  See  under  Forbear. 

Fork,  f6rk,  n.  An  instrument  with  prongs  or  tines; 
anything  fork-shaped  ;  one  of  the  branches  of  a 
river,  road,  etc.;  place  where  a  road,  tree,  etc.,  di¬ 
vides;  aprong;  point.  —  v.  i.  [forked (fdrkt),  fork¬ 
ing.]  To  shoot  into  blades,  as  corn;  to  divide  into 
branches.  —  u.  t.  To  raise  or  pitch  with  a  fork,  as 
hay  ;  to  dig  and  break  with  a  fork,  as  ground  ;  to 
form  into  a  fork-like  shape;  to  bifurcate.  [AS.  fore, 
D.  vork,  Li.  f urea,  a  fork.]  —  To  fork  over.  To  hand 
or  pay  over.  —  Fork'edness,  -iness,  n.  Quality  or 
6tate  of  opening  in  a  fork-like  manner. —  Fork'y,  -I, 
a.  Opening  into  parts,  shoots,  or  points  ;  forked ; 
furcated. 

Form,  f6rm,  n.  The  shape  and  structure  of  anything; 
configuration;  frame;  external  appearance;  a  men¬ 
tal  transcript  or  image;  constitution;  mode  of  con¬ 
struction,  arrangement,  organization,  etc.  ;  estab¬ 
lished  method  or  practice;  formula;  show  without 
substance  ;  conventionality;  formality;  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement  ;  shapeliness ;  comeliness  ;  beauty  ;  a 
6liape  ;  phantom  ;  mold  ;  pattern  ;  model  ;  a  long 
bench  or  seat;  a  class  in  a  school;  class  or  rank  in 
society;  the  seat  orbed  of  a  hare.  (Print.)  A  page, 
or  pages,  imposed  and  locked  up  in  a  chase.  (Phren.) 
Perception  of  form.  See  Phrenology.  —  v.  t. 
[formed  (formd),  forming.]  To  give  form  or  shape 
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to:  to  construct,  fashion;  to  model,  mold,  train:  to 
go  to  make  up,  act  as  constituent  of  ;  to  provide 
with  a  form,  as  a  hare.  [OF.  forme ,  L.  forma , 
shape.] —  Form'er,  n. —  Form'less,  a.  Shapeless; 
without  determinate  form;  irregular  in  shape. — 
Form'al,  a.  Pert,  to  the  form,  external  appearance, 
or  organization  of  a  thing:  pert,  to  the  constitution 
of  a  thing,  as  disting,  fr.  the  matter  composing  it; 
constitutive;  essential;  done  in  due  form,  or  with 
solemnity  ;  express  ;  according  to  form  ;  regular  ; 
methodical;  having  the  form  without  the  substance 
or  essence;  dependent  on  form;  conventional;  pre¬ 
cise  ;  ceremonious  ;  stiff ;  prim.  —  Form'aUy,  -IT, 
ailv.—  Form'alism,  -izin,  «.  Quality  of  being  form¬ 
al,  esp.  in  matters  of  religion.  —  Form'alist,  n.  One 
over-attentive  to  forms.  —  Formal'ity,  -T-tT,  n.  Con¬ 
dition  or  quality  of  being  formal,  express,  strictly 
ceremonious,  precise,  etc.;  form  without  substance; 
compliance  with  conventional  rules  ;  ceremony  ; 
Conventionality;  the  formal  part;  essence;  an  es¬ 
tablished  order;  usual  and  express  method.  —  For- 
ma'tion,  n.  Act  of  giving  form  Or  shape  to  or  of 
giving  being  to;  manner  in  which  a  tiling  is  formed ; 
structure;  construction.  ( Geol .)  The  series  of  rocks 
belonging  to  an  age,  period,  or  epoch.  ( Mil .)  An 
arrangement  of  troops,  as  in  square,  column,  etc.  — 
Form'ative,  -tiv,  a.  Giving  form;  plastic.  (Gram.) 
Serving  to  form  ;  derivative  ;  not  radical.  —  n. 
(Gram.)  That  which  serves  merely  to  give  form, 
and  is  no  part  of  the  radical;  a  word  formed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  some  rule  or  usage,  as  from  a  root.  — 
For'mula,  -la,  n. ;  L.pl.- l.e, -lc  ;  E.pl.  -las,  -laz.  A 
prescribed  or  set  form;  established  rule.  ( Eccl .)  A 
written  confession  of  faith.  (Math.)  A  rule  ex¬ 
pressed  in  algebraic  language.  (Med.)  A  prescrip¬ 
tion  or  recipe.  (Chem.)  An  expression,  by  means 
of  symbols  and  letters,  of  the  constituents  of  a  com¬ 
pound.  [L.,  dim.  of  . forma.] — For'mulary,  -la-rT, 
n.  A  book  containing  prescribed  forms;  prescribed 
model;  formula. —  a.  Stated;  prescribed;  ritual. 

—  For'mulate,  v.  t.  To  reduce  to,  or  express  in,  a 
formula.—  For'mulize,  v.  t.  [-ljzed  (-llzd),  -lizixg.] 
To  formulate.  — For'mular'iza'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.; 
a  formularized  or  formulated  statement  or  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Former,  Formerly.  See  under  Fore. 

Formic,  ffir'mik,  a.  (Chem.)  Pert,  to  ants, —  as, 
formic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  orig.  fr.  red  ants,  now 
by  artificial  distillation.  [L.  formica ,  ant;  prob.  s. 
rt.  Gr.  murme x,  an  ant.]  —  For'myle,  -mil,  n. 
(Chem.)  The  hypothetical  base  of  formic  acid. — 
Formica'tion,  n.  (Med.)  A  sensation  like  that  made 
by  the  creeping  of  ants  on  the  skin.  [ L.formicatio , 
fr.  formicare,  to  creep  like  ants,  to  feel  like  the 
creeping  of  ants.]  — For 'micary, -ka-rf,  n.  An  ant¬ 
hill.  [L.formicarium.] 

Formidable,  lbr'mT-da-bl,  a.  Exciting  fear  or  appre¬ 
hension  ;  terrible  ;  shocking;  tremendous.  [F. ;  L. 
formidahilu,  fr.  formidare,  to  d read,  formido,  fear.] 

—  For'midableness,  n.  —  For'midably.  ado. 

Formula,  Formulate,  etc.  See  under  Form. 

Fornicate,  for'nt-kat, -cated,  a.  Vaulted;  arched. — 

For'nicate,  v.  i.  To  have  unlawful  sexual  inter¬ 
course.  [L.  fornicari,  -cut its,  fr.  forms,  a  vault, 
arch,  also  a  brothel.]  —  Fornica'tion,  n.  Inconti¬ 
nence  or  lewdness  of  an  unmarried  person;  criminal 
conversation  of  a  married  man  with  an  unmarried 
woman.  (Script.)  Adultery;  incest;  idolatry.  [OF.] 

—  For'nica'tor,  n.  One  guilty  of  fornication. 

Forray.  See  under  Forage. 

Forsake.  Forswear,  etc.  See  under  Forbear. 

Forsooth,  ior-sooth',  adv.  In  truth;  in  fact;  certain¬ 
ly;  very  well,  — often  used  ironically.  [AS./orand 
so7A,  truth.] 

Fort,  fort,  n.  (Mil.)  A  fortified  place;  fortress;  for¬ 
tification.  [OF.,  strong,  also  a  fort,  hold,  L .fortis, 
strong.  See  Force,  n.J — Fort'alice,  -is,  n.  (Mil.) 
A  small  outwork  of  a  fortification.  [OF.  fortelesce, 
Sp.  fortaleza,  LL.  fortalitia .]  —  For'tress,  n.  A 
fortified  place;  stronghold;  fortified  town;  castle; 
citadel.  [OF.  forteresce.]  —  For'tify,  -tf-fi,  v.  t. 
[-fied  (-fid),  -fyi xo.]  To  add  strength  to,  strength¬ 
en;  to- secure  by  forts,  batteries,  etc.  [OF.  fortifier, 
LI.,  fortif  care,  -catum,  fr.  I>.  fortis  and  facere ,  to 
make.]  —  For'tifFer,  n.  —  For'titFable,  a.  —  For'ti- 
fica'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  that  which,  etc.;  esp.  de¬ 
fensive  works;  fortress;  citadel;  bulwark.  —  For'ti- 
tude,  -tud,  m.  Passive  courage;  resolute  endurance; 
firmness  in  confronting  danger.  [L.  fortitudo.]  — 
Forte,  fort,  n.  The  strong  point:  that  in  which  one 
excels.  [It.  forte,  Y.fort.)  —  For'te,  -ta,  adv.  (Mas.) 


Loud;  strong:  powerfully.  [  It.]  —  Fortis'simo, -se- 
mo,  adv.  Qlus.)  Very  loud ;  with  the  utmost 
strength.  [It.,  superl.  of  forte.] 

Forth,  iorth,  adv.  Forward;  on  ward  in  time  or  in  place; 
out  from  a  state  of  concealment,  confinement,  non¬ 
development,  etc.;  beyond  the  boundary  of  a  place; 
away  ;  abroad.  [AS.  fordh ,  a  form  of  fore,  before, 
1).  roort,  fr.  roor,  before,  G ..fort,  M1IG.  fort,  fr.  vor, 
before.  See  Fore  and  For.]  —  From  forth.  Forth 
from.  —  Forth'-coming,  a.  Ready  to  come  forth, 
or  appear;  making  appearance. —  Forthwith', -with' 
or  -with  '.adv.  Immediately;  without  delay;  di¬ 
rectly.  [Prob.  corrupt,  fr.  ME.  forthwithall.  See 
under  Withal.]  — Further,  ler'thGr,  a.  compar. 
More  remote;  more  in  advance;  farther;  additional. 

—  adv.  To  a  greater  distance;  moreover. — v.  t. 
[furthered  (-erd),  -erixg.]  To  help  forward,  pro¬ 
mote,  advance,  forward,  assist.  [AS .furdhur,  fwd- 
hor,  further  (adv.),  fr.  fore  ;  D.  verier,  vorders,  fr. 
vor ;  01IG .furdir,  furdor,  fr.furi,  before;  AS .f//rdh- 
ran,  D.  vorderen,  G.  foerdern ,  to  further.]  —  Fur¬ 
therance,  -ans,  n.  Act  of  furthering;  advancement. 

—  Fur'therer,  n.  —  Fur'thermore,  adv.  or  conj. 
Moreover ;  besides ;  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
said.  —  Fur'thermost,  a.  Most  remote;  furthest. — 
Fur'thest,  a.  saperl.  Most  remote;  farthest,  —adv. 
At  the  greatest  distance. 

Fortieth,  Fortnight,  etc.  See  under  Four. 

Fortify,  Fortitude,  Fortress.  See  under  Fort. 

Fortune,  fbr'chun,  ji.  Chance;  accident;  luck;  for¬ 
tuity;  appointed  lot  in  life;  fate;  destiny;  what  be¬ 
falls  one;  event;  good  or  ill  success;  esp.  favorable 
issue  ;  estate  ;  possessions  ;  esp.  large  estate,  great 
wealth.  —  v.  i.  To  come  casually  to  pass;  to  happen. 
[F.;  L.fortuna,  fr.  fors,  chance;  s.  rt.  L.ferre,  E. 
hear.]  —  For'tunate,  -nat,  a.  Coming  by  good  luck; 
auspicious;  receiving  some  unexpected  good;  lucky; 
successful  ;  prosperous.  [L.  fortunatns,  p.  p.  of 
fortunare,  to  make  prosperous.]  —  For'tunately, 
adv.  —  For'tunatenes3,  n.  —  For'tune-hunt'er,  n.  A 
man  who  seeks  wealth  by  marrying  a  rich  woman. 

- hunt'ing,  n.  Seeking  of  a  fortune  by  marriage. — 

-telPer,  n.  One  who  pretends  to  reveal  the  future 
■events  of  one’s  life.  — -tell'ing,  n.  Actor  practice 
of,  etc.  —  Fortuitous,  -tu'I-tus,  a.  Happening  by 
chance;  occurring  unexpectedly,  or  without  known 
cause;  accidental ;  casual ;  contingent ;  incidental. 
[ME.  and  OF.  fortuit,  I.,  fortuitns,  fr.  fors.'] —  For¬ 
tuitously,  adv.  —  Fortuitousness,  — Fortuity, 
-T-tl,  n.  Accident;  chance;  casualty. 

Forty.  See  under  Four. 

Forum,  fo'rum,  n.  ;  E.  pi.  -rums,  L.  pi.  -RA,  -r&.  A 
market-place  or  public  place  in  Rome,  where  causes 
were  judicially  tried,  and  orations  delivered  to  the 
people;  a  tribunal  ;  court  ;  assembly  empowered  to 
decide  causes.  [L. ;  s.  rt.  fores,  doors.  See  Door.] 

Forward,  Forwardness,  etc.  See  under  Fore. 

Forzando,  ford-zan'do,  adv.  (Mns.)  Sudden  and 
forcible;  explosive, —  usually  indicated  by  the  mark 
>  over  each  note  of  the  passage,  or  by  the  letters  sf 
or  fz  at  the  beginning  of  the  passage,  —  written  also 
sforzando.  [If.,  prop.  p.  pr.  of  forzare,  to  force.] 

Fosse,  fos,  n.  (Fort.)  A  ditch  or  moat.  (Anat.)  A 
non-articular  depression  in  a  bone,  wider  at  the 
margin  than  at  the  bottom;  one  of  variously  shaped 
cavities  in  the  soft  parts.  [OF.;  L.  fossa,  a  ditch, 
ir.  fodere,  fosswn,  to  dig;  s.  rt.  Gr.  hothros,  a  ditch.] 

—  Fos'sil,  a.  Dug  out  of  the  earth;  pert,  to,  or  like, 
fossils;  petrified.  —  n.  A  substance  dug  from  the 
earth.  ( Paleon .)  The  petrified  form  of  a  plant  or 
animal  in  the  strata  of  the  earth.  [OF./ossifc,  L. 
fossilis,  dug  up.J  —  Fos'silist,  n.  One  versed  in, 
etc.  ;  a  paleontologist.  —  Fos'silize,  v.  t.  [-ized 
(-Izd),  -izing.]  To  convert  into  a  fossil  or  petrifac¬ 
tion  ;  to  cause  to  become  antiquated,  rigid,  or  fixed, 
as  by  fossilization.  —  v.  i.  To  become  changed  or 
antiquated,  etc.  —  Fos'siliza'tion,  n.  Act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  converting,  etc.  —  Fos/Bilif'erous,  -us,  a. 
(Paleon.)  Containmg  fossil  or  organic  remains.  [L. 
ferre,  to  bear.] 

Foster,  los'ter,  v.  t.  [-tered  (-terd),  -tering.]  To 
feed,  nourish,  support,  rear  up;  to  cherish,  forward, 
promote  the  growth  of,  stimulate.  [ AS.. fost rian,  fr. 
J'ostor,  nourishment,  foda,  food,  q.  v.;  Ic.  and  Sw. 
fostra,  to  nurse,  foster,  Dan.  foster,  offspring.]  — 
Fos'terer,  n.  —  Fos'terage,  -ej,  n.  Charge  of  nurs¬ 
ing.  —  Fos'ter-broth  er,  n.  A  male  child  nursed  at 
the  same  breast,  or  fed  by  the  same  nurse,  with  an¬ 
other  of  different  parents. — s^ter,  n.  A  female 
child,  etc. — child,  -son,  n.  One  nursed  by  a  woman 
or  bred  by  a  man  not  the  parent.  —  -father,  -moth/- 


sQn,  cube,  full;  moon,  fo6t;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxbox,  chair,  get. 
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er,  n.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  a  parent  in  bring¬ 
ing  up  a  child.  —  Fos'terling,  n.  A  foster-child. 

Fother,  foth'er,  v.  t.  I-ered  (-Erd),  -bring.]  To  stop 
(a  leak  in  a  ship’s  bottom)  by  drawing  under  it  a 
sail  containing  oakum  to  be  sucked  into  the  cracks. 
[G.futtern,  to  cover,  line.] 

Fought.  See  Fight. 

Foul,  fowl,  a,  Covered  with  or  containing  extraneous 
matter  which  is  noxious  or  offensive  ;  nasty;  im¬ 
pure  ;  morally  defiled  in  origin  or  tendency  ;  ob¬ 
scene;  scurrilous;  cloudy  or  rainy;  stormy;  loath¬ 
some;  hateful;  unpropitious  ;  not  fair  or  advanta¬ 
geous;  not  conformed  to  the  established  rules  of  a 
game,  conflict,  test,  etc.;  unfair;  dishonest;  cheat¬ 
ing;  interfered  with  in  motion  by  collision  or  en¬ 
tanglement  with  any  thing  ;  entangled.  —  v.  t. 
[FOULED  (fowld),  FOULING.)  To  make  filthy,  defile, 
dirty,  soil  ;  to  bring  into  collision  with  something 
that  impedes  motion;  to  jostle,  in  a  race.  —  v.  i.  To 
become  entangled  or  clogged. —  n.  An  entangle¬ 
ment;  collision.  [AS.  and  Sw.ful,  D.  vuil,  Ic. full, 
Goth,  full,  G.  fattl ;  s.  rt.  defile,  putrid .]  —  A  foul 
cop//.  A  first  draught,  with  erasures  and  corrections. 

—  to  fall  f.  To  full  out,  quarrel.  —  To  run  nr  full 
f.  of'.'  To  come  into  collision  with.  —  Foul'ly,  -If, 
ad v.  —  Foul'ness,  n.  —  Foul'-mouthed,  -mowthd, 
-spok'en,  a.  Using  language  scurrilous,  opprobri¬ 
ous,  obscene,  or  profane;  abusive. 

Foulard,  foo-lard',  n.  A  thin  fabric  of  silk  or  silk- 
cotton,  orig.  from  India,  for  handkerchiefs  and 
dresses. 

Foumart,  foo'miirt,  n.  The  pole-cat;  fitchew.  [ME. 
folmart,  fr.  AS.  fid,  foul,  stinking,  and  OF.  marte, 
marten.] 

Found,  Foundling.  Sec  under  Find. 

Found,  fownd,  v.  t.  To  fix  upon  a  basis,  literal  or 
figurative;  to  fix  or  establish  firmly,  predicate,  base, 
ground;  to  furnish  materials  for  beginning,  begin 
to  raise,  build,  institute.  [OF.  fonder,  L.  f undare, 
-alum,  fr.  fundus,  foundation,  base;  s.  rt.  bottom .]  — 
Found'er,  n.  One  who  founds,  establishes,  and 
erects;  an  author.  —  Foundress,  n.  A  woman  who, 
etc.  —  Foundation,  n.  Act  of  founding,  fixing,  or 
establishing;  that  upon  which  anything  is  founded; 
groundwork  ;  base  or  underground  part  of  a  struc¬ 
ture  ;  basis;  a  donation,  esp.  for  a  charitable  pur¬ 
pose  ;  an  endowment ;  an  endowed  institution  or 
charity.  —  Founda'tioner,  n.  One  supported  from 
the  funds  or  foundation  of  a  college  or  school. 

Found,  fownd,  v.  t.  To  form  by  pouring  metal  into 
a  mold;  to  cast.  [OF.  fondre,  to  melt,  cast,  L .  fun- 
el  et-c,  to  pour,  cast  (metal).  Sec  Fuse.]  —  Found'er, 
n.  —  Found'ery,  -Sr-T,  -ry,  -rl,  n.  Art  of  casting; 
works  where  metals  arc  cast.  —  Fount,  Font,  n. 
(Print.)  A  properly  assorted  quantity  of  type  of 
the  same  size,  style,  and  age.  [OF.  fontc.] 

Founder,  fownd'Er,  v.  i.  [-eked  (-Erd),  -eiiino.] 

( Naut .)  To  fill  with  w’ater,  and  sink,  as  a  ship;  to 
fail,  miscarry;  to  trip,  fall,  stumble  and  go  lame,  as 
a  horse.  —  v.  t.  To  cause  soreness  in  the  feet  or 
limbs  of,  so  as  to  lame, —  said  of  a  horse.  — n.  (Far.) 
A  lameness  from  inflammation  in  a  horse's  foot; 
inflammatory  fever  of  the  body,  or  acute  rheuma¬ 
tism.  [O F.jondrer,  to  sink  in  (a  bog,  etc.),  ir.fond, 
1,.  fundus,  bottom.]  —  Found'erous,  -Er-us,  a.  Fail¬ 
ing;  liable  to  sink  from  beneath. 

Fount,  Fountain,  fownt'in,  n.  A  spring  or  natural 
source  of  water  ;  an  artificially  produced  jet  or 
stream  of  water;  structure  in  which  such  a  jet  or 
stream  flows  ;  origin  ;  first  cause.  [OF.  funt,Jont, 
fnntaine,  LL .  fontana,  L.  fans,  font  is,  a  spring.]  — 
Fount'ain-head,  n.  Primary  source  ;  original.  — 
Font,  n.  A  fountain,  spring;  a  basin  for  water  in 
baptism.  [OF.;  AS .J'ant,  L.fons.] 

Four,  fSr,  a.  One  more  than  3,  or  one  less  than  5; 
twice  2. — n.  The  sum  of  4  units;  a  symbol  repre¬ 
senting  four  units,  as  4  or  iv.  f  AS.  feoiver,  Ic .fjorir, 
Dan.  fire,  D.  and  G.  vier,  OllCx.fior,  W.pedwar,  Iv. 
quatuor,  Gr. •  tessares,  Gr.  dial,  insures,  ltuss.  chet- 
vero,  Skr.  chatvar.] —  Four'fold,  a.  4  double;  quad-  i 
ruple  ;  4  times  told.  —  n.  4  times  as  much.  —  Four'-  I 
foot'ed,  a.  Having  4  feet;  quadruped.  —  Four'-in- 
hand,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  4  objects,  held  by  one  hand,  [ 

—  said  esp.  of  a  team  of  4  horses.  —  Four'-o ’-clock,  n. 
(Hot.)  A n  Ainer.  plant  of  several  species,  whose 
flowers  open  late  in  the  day;  after-noon-lady;  Mar¬ 
vel  of  Peru.  —  Four'score,  a.  4  times  20;  80.  —  n.  80 
units.  [See  Score.]  —  Four'square,  a.  Having  4 
sides  and  4  equal  angles.  —  n.  That  which  has,  etc.; 
a  quadrangle.—  Four'way,  a.  Allowing  passage  in 
any  one  of  4  directions.— Fourth,  a.  Next  following 


the  3d  and  preceding  the 
5th  ;  forming  1  of  4  parts 
into  which  a  thing  is  di¬ 
vided.  —  n.  One  of  4  equal 
parts  into  which,  etc. 
(Mils.)  The  interval  be¬ 
tween  one  tone  and  that 
represented  on  the  4th  dc-  a 
gree  of  the  staff  above  it. 
[AH.  fort  ha.]  —  Fourth'ly, 
adv.  In  the  4th  place.  — 
Four 'teen,  -tSn,  n.  The  sum 
of  10  and  4  ;  symbol  repre¬ 
senting  this  number,  ns  14 
or  xiv.  —  «.  4  and  10  more; 
twice  7.  [AS.  feowerti/nc .] 

— Fourteenth,  a.  Succeed¬ 
ing  the  13th  and  preceding 
the  loth;  making  one  of 
14  parts. — n.  One  of  14 
equal  parts_;_  (Mas.) 
night,  n. 


Four-way  Cock. 

a,  to  steam-pipe  ;  b,  to 
upper  cylinder  ;  c,  to 
condenser;  d,  to  lower 
cylinder. 

The  octave  of  the  7th.  —  Fort'* 

The  space  of  14  nights;  2  weeks.  [ME. 

fourte  night. ]  —  Fort'nightly,  -IT,  adv.  Once  in,  etc. 

—  Wir'+.w  -tt,  a.  4  times  10;  80  and  1  added.  —  n. 

....  4() 


Common  Fox  (  Vulpes  vulgaris). 


-For'ty, 

The  sum  of  40  units;  symbol  representing  it,  as^  40 
or  xl.  [ AS. /roieer/fV/. ]  — Fortieth,  -tT-eth,  rt.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  39th;  constituting  1  of  40  parts.  —  n.  One 
of  40  equal  parts.  [AS.  f cower t igadha.) 

Fourierism,  fbb'rl-Er-izm,  n.  The  system  of  Charles 
Fourier,  who  urged  the  reorganization  of  society 
into  small  communities,  living  in  common.  — Fou'- 
rierite,  -it,  n.  A  believer  in,  etc. 

Fowl,  fowl,  n.  A  bird,  esp.  a  large,  edible  bird;  a  full 
grown  barn-door  fowl.  [Generally  used  collectively 
of  wild  birds,  and  in  pi.  of  domesticated  birds.]  — 
v.  i.  To  catch  or  kill  wild  fowl.  [AS./w0oZ,  D.  and 
G.  vogel,  Ic.  and  Dan.  fugl.]  —  Barn-door  fowl.  A 
common  farm-yard  cock  or  hen.  —  Fowl'er,  it.  A 
sportsman  who  takes,  kills,  or  pursues  wild  fowl. — 
Fowl'ing-piece,  n.  A  gun  for  shooting  birds. 

Fox,  inks,  n.  (Zool.)  A  predaceous  animal  of  several 
species  of  the  genus  Vul/ies, remarkable 
for  cunning.  A  sly,  cunning  fellow, 

(Naut.)  A  small 
strand  of  rope, 
made  by  twist¬ 
ing  rope-yarns. 

(Icth.)  A  fish; 
thedragonet.  A 
long-tailed 
shark,  found  in 
temperate  and 
tropical  seas,  — 
the  sea-ape,  sea- 
fox,  thrasher.  — 

_  V.  t.  [  F  O  X  E  I) 

(fokst),  FOX¬ 
ING.]  To  cover  the  feet  of  boots  with  new  front 
upper  leather.  —  v.  i.  To  turn  sour,  —  said  of  beer, 
etc.,  in  fermenting.  [AS.  and  Ic.;  D.  vos,  G.  fucks.) 
—  Fox  and  geese.  The  name  of  several  games. — 
Foxed,  fokst,  n.  Discolored  or  stained,  —  said  of 
timber  and  of  paper  in  books.  —  Fox'y,  -T,  a.  Pert, 
to  or  like  foxes  ;  wily;  of  the  color  of,  etc.,  yellowish 
or  reddish  brown  ;  sour,  —  said  of  grapes  and  of 
beer  not  well  fermented.  —  Fox'iness,  n.  Craftiness; 
shrewdness  ;  discoloration  of  books,  etc.;  decay;  de¬ 
terioration.  —  Fox'-chase,  n.  Pursuit  of  a  lox  with 
hounds. — e'vil,  n.  A  disease  in  which  the  hair  falls 
off. — glove,  n.  (Hot.)  A  perennial  plant  with  showy 
flowers,  whose  bitter,  poisonous  leaves  are  used  in 
medicine;  digitalis.  [AS., /arcs  glofa  ;  cf.  Norwegian 
ri  vhandsicje,  fr.  rev,  fox.]  — hound,  n.  A  variety  of 

hound  for  chasing  foxes. - hunt,  n.  The  chase  of 

a  fox.  — huntaer,  n.  — hunt'ing,  n. — tail,  n.  (Hot.) 
A  species  of  grass. — trap,  n.  A  snare  to  catch  foxes. 

- trot,  n.  A  pace  of  a  horse,  between  a  walk  and  a 

trot. 

Foyer,  fwii-ya',  n.  A  public  hall;  the  lobby,  or  the 
greenroom,  of  a  theater.  [F.;  L .focarium,  fr.  focus, 
fire-place.] 

Fracas,  fra'kas,  n.  An  uproar  ;  noisy  quarrel ;  dis¬ 
turbance.  [F.;  It.  fracasso,  fr.  fracassare,  fr  .fra, 
among,  and  Cassare,  to  break,  fr.  Iv.  quassare,  to 
shatter,  fr.  quatere,  to  shake.  See  Qu’vVSii.] 

Fraction,  frak'shun,  n.  A  portion;  fragment.  (Arith. 
or  Mg.)  A  division  or  aliquot  part  of  a  unit  or 
whole  number.  [F.;  Iv.  /radio,  -onis,  a  breaking, 
fr.  frangere,  fraction,  to  break;  s.  rt.  break.] —  Com¬ 
mon  or  vulgar  fraction.  One  in  which  the  number 
of  equal  parts  into  which  the  integer  is  divided  is 


6m,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  end,  eve,  term ;  In,  Ice ;  Sdd,  tone,  or ; 
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indicated  by  figures  or  letters,  called  the  denomi- 
nator,  written  below  a  line,  over  which  is  the  nu¬ 
merator,  indicating  the  number  of  these  parts  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  fraction,  as  one-half;  -2,  two  fifths. 

—  Decimal  f.  One  in  which  the  denominator  is  a 
unit  or  1  with  ciphers  annexed,  —  commonly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  writing  the  numerator  only  with  a  point 

before  it ;  thus,  .5  =  five  tenths,  .25  =* 

Fractional,  -ary,  -a-rY,  a.  Pert,  to  fractions;  con¬ 
stituting  a  fraction.  —Fractious,  -shus,  a.  Apt  to 
break  out  into  a  passion:  apt  to  fret;  peevish;  lrrit- 
nble  ;  pettish.  —  Frac'tiously,  adv.  —  Fractious¬ 
ness,  n.  —  Fracture,  -chur,  n.  Act  of  breaking  or 
snapping  asunder;  ruptiire;  breach.  (Surg.)  The 
breaking  of  a  bone.  (A/in.)  The  appearance  of  a 
freshly-broken  surface,  displaying  its  texture.  —  v. 
t.  [fractured  (-churd), -Turing.)  To  cause,  etc.; 
to  break,  crack.  [OF.;  L .fraction,  a  breach.]  — 
Comminuted  fracture.  One  in  which  the  bone  is 
crushed,  splintered,  or  broken  into  fragments.  — 
Compound  f.  One  in  which  fracture  of  the  bone 
is  complicated  by  laceration  of  the  integuments. — 
Simple/.  One  in  which  the  bone  only  is  broken.-— 
Fragtle,  fraj'il,  a.  Easily  broken;  brittle;  frail; 
liable  to  fail.  [F.;  li.fragilis.\—  Fragility,  -Y-tf,  n. 
State  of  being,  etc.  —  Frag'ment,  n.  A  part  broken 
oft-;  detached  portion.  [F.;  L.  fragment  urn.] — Frag'- 
mentary,  -a-rY,  a.  Composed  of  fragments;  broken 
up;  incomplete.  ( Geol. )  Composed  of  fragments  ol 
other  rocks.  —  Fran'gible,  -jY-bl,  a.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  broken;  fragile.  [LL.frangibilis.] —  Fran'gibil'- 
ity,  n. 

Fragrant,  fra'grant,  a.  Sweet  of  smell;  having  agree¬ 
able  perfume;  odoriferous;  balmy;  spicy;  aromatic. 
[F.;  L.fragrarts,  -grantis,  p.  pr.  of  frag  rare,  to  emit 
perfume.]  —  Fra'grantly,  adv.—  Fra'grance,  -gran- 
cy,  -gran-sY,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc.;  a  sweet  smell. 

Frail,  fral,  a.  Easily  broken;  fragile;  liable  to  fail 
and  perish;  not  tenacious  of  life;  weak;  infirm;  of 
infirm  virtue;  weak  in  resolution.  [OF.  fraile,  fr. 
E.  fragilis.  See  Fragile,  under  Fraction.]  — 
Frail'ness,  — Frail'ty,  -tY,  n.  Condition  of  being 
frail;  weakness  of  resolution;  liableness  to  be  de¬ 
ceived;  a  fault  proceeding  from  weakness;  infirm¬ 
ity;  failing;  foible. 

Frail,  fral,  n.  A  basket  of  rushes,  for  containing  figs 
and  raisins;  quantity  of  raisins — about  70  pounds  — 
contained  in  such  a  basket;  a  rush  for  weaving  bas¬ 
kets.  [NormF .fraile,  basket,  LL .fraellum.] 

Frame,  fram,  n.  t.  [framed (framd),  framing.]  (Carp.) 
To  construct,  adjust  and 
put  together,  fabricate, OC 
make;  to  originate,  devise, 
invent  or  fabricate  (some¬ 
thing  false)  ;  to  regulate, 
shape,  conform;  to  provide 
with  a  frame,  as  a  picture. 

—  n.  Anything  composed 
of  parts  fitted  and  united 
together  ;  a  fabric  ;  struc¬ 
ture;  a  case  or  structure  for 
admitting,  inclosing,  o  r 
supporting  things,  as  that 
which  contains  a  window, 
door,  picture,  etc.;  a  sort 
of  loom;  the  bodily  struc¬ 
ture;  make  or  build  of  a  person:  the  skeleton;  form; 
constitution;  system;  regulated  or  adapted  condi¬ 
tion;  particular  state,  as  of  the  mind;  humor.  [AS. 
fremman,  to  effect,  do,  fram,  from,  strong,  excellent, 
fram,  from,  away,  Ic.  fremja,  to  further,  framr 
(adj.),  forward,  fram  (adv.j,  forward;  s.  rt.  fore , 
prime] —  Balloon  frame.  (Carp.)  A  frame  for  a 
building  constructed  of  slender  studding  mostly  se¬ 
cured  by  nails.  —  F.  house.  One  whose  frame  is  of 
squared  timber.  —  Fram'er,  n.  One  who  frames;  a 
maker.  —  Frame'-work,  n.  That  which  supports  or 
incloses  anything  else;  a  frame,  framing. 

Franc,  frank,  n.  A  silver  coin,  orig.  of  France,  equal 
to  about  19j  cents.  [F.  Franc,  E.  Frank,  name  of  a 
Germanic  people  on  the  Rhine,  that  founded  the 
French  monarchy.] 

Franchise,  etc.  See  under  Frank. 

Franciscan,  fran-sis'kan,  a.  (Bom.  Cath.)  Belonging 
to  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  — n.  A  monk  of  the  or¬ 
der,  founded  in  1209, — called  also  Gray  Friars  and 
Friars  Minor. 

Francolin,  frank'o-lin,  n.  A  species  of  partridge,  of 
Europe  and  iksia.  [F.  and  Sp.] 


. 

Frame.  (Carp.) 
a  l>,  a  b,  uprights  or 
posts;  e  d,  e  d,  struts, 
tics,  or  braces. 


Frangible,  etc.  See  under  Fraction. 

Frangipane,  fran'jY-pan,  n.  A  species  of  pastry,  con¬ 
taining  cream  and  almonds;  a  perfume  of  jasmine. 
[Prob.  fr.  the  Marquis  Frangipani.]  —  Fran/gipan/’- 
ni,  -pfin'ne,  n.  A  perfume  from,  or  imitating,  the 
flower  of  a  W.  India  tree. 

Frank,  frank,  a.  Free  in  uttering  real  sentiments; 
not  reserved;  ingenuous;  candid;  open;  sincere. — 
v.t.  [franked  (frnnkt),  franking.]  To  send  by 
public  conveyance  free  of  expense;  to  exempt  from 
charge  for  postage.  —  n.  A  letter  free  of  postage,  or 
of  charge  for  sending  by  mail;  that  which  makes  a 
letter  free,  as  the  signature  of  one  possessing  the 
privilege.  [OF.  franc,  LL.  franevs,  free,  OlIG. 
franko,  free  man,  a  Frank.]  —  Frank 'ly,  adv.  — 
Frank'ness,  n.  —  Frank'lin,  n.  An  English  free¬ 
holder.  (O F.  frankeleyn,  lAj.  franeltihoius,  fr.  f ran¬ 
ch  iie,  to  render  free,  lr.  franc/iius,  francus.  free.]  — 
Fran'chise,  -cliiz.  n.  A  constitutional  right  or  priv¬ 
ilege,  esp.  the  light  to  vote.  (Law.)  A  privilege 
conferred  upon  individuals  by  grant  from  a  sovep 
eign  or  government.  The  district  to  which  a  partic¬ 
ular  privilege  extends;  asylum;  sanctuary.  —  v.  i. 
[franchised  (-chizd),  -cursing.]  To  make  free. 
[ME.,  freedom;  OF.,  privileged  liberty,  fr  ./ranch  ip 
LL.  /ranch ire,  to  free.]  —  Fran'chisement,  it.  Re¬ 
lease;  freedom.— Frank'almoigne', -moin', n.  (Fug. 
Laic.)  A  tenure  by  which  a  religious  corporation 
holds  lands  forever,  usually  on  condition  of  praying 
for  the  soul  of  the  donor  and  his  heirs.  [NormF.  al- 
moigne,  almoignes,  alms,  q.  v.]  —  Frank/pledge,  it. 
(O.  Eng.  Law.)  A  member  of  an  ancient  tithing, 
each  freeman  being  a  pledge  for  the  good  conduct 
of  the  others,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace;  the  tithing  itself. — Frank'incense, -sens,  it. 
A  fragrant  resinous  substance,  from  Arabia  and  In¬ 
dia,  burned  as  a  religious  incense  or  a  medicinal 
perfume;  also  a  balsamic  gum  resin  from  the  Nor- 
way  spruce,  from  which  Burgundy  pitch  is  made. 
[O  F.  franc  encens .] 

Frank,  frank,  n.  One  of  the  German  tribes  inhabiting 
Franconia,  who  in  the'  5th  century  conquered  Gaul 
and  established  the  kingdom  of  France;  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Western  Europe;  European,  —  a  term  used 
in  the  East;  a  franc,  q.  v. 

Frantic,  etc.  See  under  Frenzy. 

Frap,  trap,  v.  t.  [fraited  (frapt),  fraitixo.]  ( Xaut .) 
To  undergird.  [F ./rapper,  to  strike,  seize  ropes,  fr. 
Ic.  hrappa,  to  scold.] 

Fraternal,  fra-ter'nal,  a.  Tert.  to  brethren;  becoming 
brothers;  brotherly.  [OF.  fra  (cruel,  LL.  fraternal  is, 
h.fratnn us,  brotherly,  f rater,  brother,  q.  v.]  —  Fra- 
ter'nally,  adv.  —  Frater'nity,  -nY-tY,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  fraternal;  brotherhood;  a  body  of 
men  associated  for  their  common  interest,  business, 
or  pleasure;  a  brotherhood.  [OF.  fraiernite,  L .fra- 
ternitas.]  —  Fraternize,  fruiter-  or  fra-tCr'niz,  r.  i. 
[-nized  (-nYzd),  -NiziNo.]  To  associate  or  hold  close 
fellowship.  [Oi'./mternixer.]  —  Fra/terniza/'tion,  v. 
—  Frat'ricide,  -rY-sTd,  n.  The  murder  of  a  brother; 
one  who  kills  a  brother.  [L.  fratricidium,  murder 
of,  etc.;  OF.  fratricide,  L.  fratricida,  the  murderer 
of,  etc.,  fr.  L.  credere,  to  kill.]  — Trat^ricTdal,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  involving  a  brother's  murder. 

Fraud,  frawd,  n.  Deception  deliberately  practiced,  to 
gain  an  unfair  advantage;  a  deceptive  trick;  guile; 
craft;  stratagem;  imposition;  cheat.  [OF.  fraude, 
L.  fraus,  fraud  is,  guile:  Skr.  dhurta,  fraudulent, 
dhvri,  to  bend;  s.  rt.  dull,  dwell.]  —  Fraud'ful,  -i'ul, 
a.  Treacherous  ;  trickish.  —  Fraud'fully,  adv. ' — 
Fraud'ulent,  -u-lent,  a.  Using,  containing,  founded 
on,  or  proceeding  fr.,  fraud;  obtained  or  performed 
by  artifice;  trickish:  cunning;  cheating;  insidious; 
unfair  ;  knavish.  [OF.]  —  Fraudulently,  adv.  — 
Fraud'ulence,  -lency,  -len-sY,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc. 
Fraught.  Sec  under  Freight. 

Fray,  fra,  n.  Affray;  broil;  contest;  combat.  —  v.  t. 
[frayed  (frad),  fraying.]  To  frighten,  terrify. 
[Contr.  of  affray,  q.  v.l 

Fray,  fra,  n.  A  fret  or  chafe  in  cloth.  —  v.  t.  To  rub, 
wear  off  by  rubbing,  fret  (cloth,  etc.) — v.  i.  To 
rub;  to  wear  out  easily  by  rubbing;  to  ravel.  [OF. 
frayer,  troyer,  L.  f clear  c,  to  rub.  See  Friction.] 
Freak,  frek,  n.  A  sudden,  causeless  change  of  mind; 
whim;  caprice;  sport.  [AS.. /Fee,  bold,  rash,  Ic.frekr, 
OI1G .freh,  greedy,  Sw ./rack,  Dan.. //•«■£,  audacious, 
G.frech,  saucy.]  —  Freak'ish,  a.  Apt  to  change  the 
mind  suddenly;  capricious;  whimsical. —  Freak'- 
ishly,  adv.  —  Freak'ishness,  n. 

Freak,  frek,  v.  t.  [freaked  (frekt),  freaking.]  To 
variegate,  checker.  —  Freckle,  frek'l,  w.  A  yellow- 
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ish  spot  in  the  skin;  any  small  discoloration.  — v.  t. 
[freckled  (-Id),  -ling.]  To  color  with  freckles  or 
small  discolored  spots;  to  spot. — v.  i.  To  become 
covered  with  freckles.  [Ic.  f reknur,  Sw.  fraknar , 
freckles,  Ga.  breac,  speckled,  Gr.  perknos ,  sprinkled 
with  dark  spots,  Skr.  priqrti,  variegated;  peril,  s.  rt. 
fleck.]  —  Freck'ly,  -If,  a.  Full  of  freckles. 

Free,  fre,  a.  [fre'er,  fre'est.]  Not  under  restraint, 
control,  or  compulsion;  at  liberty;  not  under  arbi¬ 
trary  government;  enjoying  political  liberty;  liber¬ 
ated,  by  arriving  at  a  certain  age,  from  the  control 
of  parents  or  master;  released  from  arrest;  capable 
of  voluntary  activity;  clear  of  offense  or  crime;  un¬ 
constrained'  by  timidity  or  distrust;  unrestrained; 
immoderate;  not  close  or  parsimonious;  liberal;  not 
united  or  combined  with  anything  else;  at  liberty  to 
escape  ;  exempt ;  clear  ;  released;  invested  with  a 
freedom  or  franchise;  not  obstructed  or  appropri¬ 
ated;  not  gained  by  importunity  or  purchase;  not 
arbitrary  or  despotic;  assuring  liberty. —  v.t.  [freed 
(fred),  free'ing.]  To  make  free,  set  at  liberty,  dis¬ 
engage,  clear;  to  keep  free,  exempt;  to  relieve  from 
the  constraint  of.  [AS.  fre.o,  D.  vrij,  Ic.,  Sw.,  and 
Dan.  fri,  Goth,  frets,  G.frei,  free;  s.  rt.  Skr. priya, 
dear,  agreeable,  E.  friend.]  —  Free  agency.  Power 
of  choosing  or  acting  freely.  —  F.  port.  (Coin.')  A 
port  where  ships  of  all  nations  may  load  and  unload 
free  of  duty,  provided  goods  are  not  carried  into  the 
adjoining  country ;  a  port  where  goods  are  received 
from  ships  of  all  nations  at  equal  rates  of  duty. —  F. 
wind.  ( Naut .)  A  fair  wind.  —  Free'ly,  adv.  In  a 
free  manner;  unrestrained;  voluntarily;  liberally; 
largely.  —  Free'ness,  n.  —  Free'dom,  -dum,  n.  State 
of  being  free;  exemption  from  control;  liberty;  par¬ 
ticular  privileges;  franchise;  immunity;  improper 
familiarity;  license.  [AS.freodom.] —  Free'man, 
pi.  -men.  '  One  who  enjoys  liberty;  one  not  a  slave 
or  vassal;  one  possessed  of  a  peculiar  privilege.  [AS. 
freoman.]  —  Freed'man,  fred'-,  n.  One  who  has 
"been  a  slave,  and  is  freed.  —  Free'hold,  n.  (Law.) 
An  estate  in  real  property,  of  inheritance  or  for  life; 
the  tenure  by  which  it  is  held. —  Free'holder,  n. 
One  owning,  etc.  —  Free'boot'er,  n.  One  who  wan¬ 
ders  about  for  plunder;  a  robber;  pillager.  [G.  frei- 
beut.er,  ir.frei,  free,  and  beute,  booty,  q.  v.]  —  Free'- 
ma'Bon,  -sn,  n.  One  of  a  secret  association,  said  to 
have  been  orig.  composed  of  masons,  now  of  persons 
united  for  mutual  assistance.—  Free'ma'sonry,  -sn- 
rY,  n.  Institutions  or  practices  of,  etc.  —  Free'stone, 
n.  Stone  composed  of  sand  or  grit,  —  easily  cut. — 
Free'thinker.  n.  One  who  discards  revelation;  an 
unbeliever;  skeptic.  —  Free 'thinking,  a.  Skeptical. 
—  n.  Unbelief.  —  Free'-born,  a.  Born  free;  inher¬ 
iting  liberty. — hand,  a.  Drawn  with  the  unaided 
hand,  without  instruments  or  measurement.  — 
-handed,  a.  Generous.  — hearUed,  a.  Open;  frank; 
liberal. — liv/er,  it.  One  who  gratifies  his  appetite 
without  stint.  — living,  n.  — love',  n.  Doctrine  or 
practice  of  consorting  with  one  of  the  opposite  sex, 
without  marriage.  — lov'er,  n.  — mar'tin,  n.  A 
cow-calf  twin-born  with  a  bull,  —  usually  barren. — 
-soiFer,  n.  In  Amer.  politics,  an  opponent  of  the 
extension  of  slavery;  an  abolitionist. — trade',  n. 
Commerce  unrestricted  by  tariff  regulations  or  cus¬ 
toms  duties;  free  interchange  of  commodities. — 

-trad'er,  n.  An  advocate  of,  etc. - warlen,  n. 

(Eng.  Law.)  A  royal  franchise  or  exclusive  right 

of  killing  game  within  certain  limits. - will',  n. 

Power  of  choosing  without  restraints  of  natural  or 
physical  necessity.  — a.  Spontaneous;  voluntary. 

Freeze,  frez,  v.  i.  [imp.  froze;  p.p.  frozen;  freez¬ 
ing.]  To  become  congealed  by  cold;  to  be  hardened 
into  ice  or  a  like  solid  body;  to  become  chilled.  —  v. 
t.  To  congeal,  harden  into  ice;  to  cause  loss  of  ani¬ 
mation  or  life  in,  from  lack  of  heat;  to  chill. — n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  [AS.  and  OHG./reos- 
an,  Ic.  fry 08a.  Sw.  frysa,  D.  vriezen,  G.  frieren,  to 
freeze;  AS.  Jorst,  D.  vorst,  Ic.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  and  G. 
frost,  frost,  Goth,  frius,  cold;  L .pruina,  hoar-frost, 
pruna,  burning  coal,  pruire,  to  itch,  burn,  Skr.  plush, 
to  burn.]  —  Freez'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
etc.;  a  refrigerator  ;  the  utensils  used  in  freezing 
ice-cream.  —  Freez'ing-point,  n.  That  degree  of  a 
thermometer  at  which  fluids  begin  to  freeze,  —  said 
esp.  of  water,  whose  freezing-point  is  at  .12°  Fah. — 
Frore,  From,  from,  a.  Frozen;  frosty.  [For froren, 
old  p.  p.  of  freeze;  AS.  froren,  p.  p.  of  freosan .]  — 
Frost,  frOst,  n.  Act  or  state  of  freezing;  severe  cold; 
frozen  dew,  —  hoar-frost  or  white-frost.  —  v.  t.  To 
cover  with  anything  like  hoar-frost,  as  cake  with 
sugar.  —  Black  frost.  Cold  so  intense  as  to  freeze 


vegetation  and  turn  it  black,  without  forming  hoar¬ 
frost. —  Frost'y.  -Y,  a.  Attended  with,  or  producing, 
frost;  without  warmth  of  affection;  appearing  ns  if 
covered  with  hoar-frost  ;  white  ;  gray-haired.  — 
Frost'ily,  adv. —  Frost'iness,  «.—  Frost'ing,  n.  Com¬ 
position,  resembling  hoar-frost,  used  to  cover  cake, 
etc.  —  Frost'-bite,  n.  The  freezing  of  some  part  of 
the  body  bjT  exposure  to  cold.  — -bitten,  -tn,  p.  a. 
Nipped  or  affected  by,  etc. — fish,  n.  A  small  fish, 
the  tom-cod,*  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  the  U.  S. 
after  frost  commences. 

Freight,  frat,  n.  That  with  which  anything  is  laden; 
cargo;  what  is  paid  for  transportation  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  —  v.  t.  To  load  with  goods,  as  a  ship  or  vehicle. 
[OF.  fret,  OHG.  freht,  Sw.  frakt,  Dan.  fragt,  D. 
rracht,  G.  fracht,  a  cargo;  S w.frakta,  Dan .fragte, 
I),  bevracliten,  G.  frachten,  to  freight,  load.]  — 
Freight'age,  -cj,  it.  Charge  for  transportation  ; 
freight;  cargo;  lading.  —  Freight'er,  n.  One  who 
loads  a  ship;  one  whose  business  it  is  to  forward 
freight  :  one  for  whom  freight  is  transported.  — 
Fraught,  frawt,  a.  Freighted;  laden:  filled;  stored. 

French,  french,  a..  Pert,  to  France  or  its  inhabitants. 

—  n.  The  language  of  the  people  of  France;  collect¬ 
ively,  the  people  of  France. — French  leave.  Infor¬ 
mal,  hasty,  or  secret  departure. —  French'man,  n. ; 
pi.  -men.  A  native  or  naturalized  inhabitant  of,  etc. 

—  French'ify, -fi,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -fyino.]  To 
make  French,  Gallicize.  [L .  facer e,  to  make.]  — 
French'-ber'ry,  n.  The  berry  of  a  species  of  buck¬ 
thorn,  which  affords  a  green  or  purple  pigment. — 
-chalk,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  talc,  oi  a  pearly- 
white  or  grayish  color,  used 
for  drawing  lines  on  cloth. 

— horn,  n.  A  wind-instru- 
ment  of  music. — roof,  n. 

A  roof  with  2  sets  of  rafters 
on  the  sides,  the  lower  near¬ 
ly  vertical  and  the  upper 
much  inclined,  giving  much 
space  beneath  the  roof  for 
chambers  ;  hip  roof ;  curb 
roof;  mansard  roof. — whitt,  n.  Pulverized  talc. 

Frenzy,  fren'zT,  n.  Violent  agitation  of  the  mind  ap¬ 
proaching  to  distraction;  insanity;  madness;  rage; 
delirium.  [OF.  frenaisie,  frenesie,  I..  and  Late  Gr. 
phrenesis ,  fr.  Gr.  phrenitis,  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
fr.  phren,  midriff,  heart,  senses.]  —  Fran'tic,  Fre- 
net'ic,  -ical,  Phrenet'ic,  a.  Mad  ;  raving  ;  noisy ; 
wild.  —  Fran'tically,  adv. 

Frequent,  fre'kwent,  a.  Happening  at  short  intervals; 
given  to  any  course  of  conduct.  —  Frequent',  v.t. 
To  visit  often,  resort  to  habitually.  [Oil',  frequent, 
a.,  frequenter,  v.,  L.freqiientare,  to  frequent,  fr.  (obs.) 
f require,  to  cram.]  — Frequent'er,  n.  —  Fre'quently, 
adv.  Often;  commonly.  —  Fre'quency,  -sY,  n.  Con¬ 
dition  of  returning  frequently;  occurrence  often  re¬ 
peated.—  Frequenta'tion,  n.  The  habit  of  frequent¬ 
ing.  —  Frequent'ative,  -tiv,  a.  (Gram.)  Serving  to 
express  the  frequent  repetition  of  an  action. —  n. 
A  verb  which,  etc, 

Fresco,  fres'ko,  it.  Coolness  ;  shade  ;  a  method  of 
painting  on  walls  on  a  freshly  laid  stucco-ground 
of  lime  or  gypsum.  —  v.  t.  [frescoed  (-k<5d),  -co- 
ing.]  To  paint  in  fresco.  [It.,  cool,  fresh,  OHG. 
frisg,fritc,  G.frisch,  fresh,  q.  v.] 

Fresh,  fresh,  a.  Possessed  of  original  life  and  vigor; 
new  and  strong  ;  lately  produced,  gathered,  or  pre¬ 
pared  for  market ;  recently  made  ;  in  a  raw,  green, 
or  untried  state  ;  renewed  in  vigor,  or  readiness  for 
exertion  ;  tending  to  renew  in  vigor  ;  cool ;  brisk; 
not  salt,  as  water  or  meat.  — n.  A  pool  or  spring  of 
fresh  water  ;  an  inundation  ;  freshet ;  the  mingling 
of  fresh  with  salt  water  in  rivers  or  bays.  [AS. 
fersc,  Ic.  ferskr,  Sw.  frisk,  Dan.  fersk,  frisk,  D. 
vcrsch,  MIIG.  vrisch ,  virsch,  fresh,  Ic.  friskr,  frisky, 
brisk  ;  s.  rt.  fare,  ferry,  fresco,  frisk.)  —  Fresh  way. 
(Naut.)  Increased  velocity  of  a  vessel. — Fresh'ly, 
adv.—  Fresh'ness,  n. —  Fresh'en,  v.  t.  [-ened  (-nil), 
-ening.]  To  make  fresh,  take  saltness  from  any¬ 
thing.  (Naut.)  To  relieve,  as  by  change  of  plnce, 
or  by  renewing  the  material  used  to  prevent  chaf¬ 
ing.*—  v.  i.  To  grow  fresh,  lose  saltness,  grow  brisk 
or  strong.  —  Fresh'et,  n.  A  flood  in  a  river  from 
rains  or  melted  snow.  — Fresh'force,  n.  (Law.) 
Force  done  within  fO  days.  —  Fresh'man,  n. ;  pi. 
-men.  A  novice;  esp.  a  student  during  his  first  year 
at  college.  —  Fresh'-wa'ter,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  water 
not  salt;  accustomed  to  sail  on  or  live  in  fresh  water 
only;  unskilled;  raw. 

Fret,  fret,  v.  t.  To  wear  away  by  friction,  eat  away, 
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corrode,  chafe  ;  to  make  rough,  agitate,  disturb  ;  to 
tease,  irritate,  vex,  make  angry.  —  v.  i.  To  be  worn 
away  or  corroded;  to  chafe;  to'bc  agitated  or  vexed; 
to  utter  peevish  expressions. — n.  Agitation  ;  vex¬ 
ation  ;  agitation  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid,  esp.  by  I 
fermentation,  pi.  (Minina.)  The  worn  sides  of 
river  banks,  where  ores  accumulate.  [AS .fretan,  \ 
fr .for  intens.  and  elan,  to  cat,  Sw ./rata,  fr .  for  and 
at  a,  to  eat,  D.  vreten,  fr.  ver  and  eien,  G.  fressen,  fr. 
ver  and  essen,  Goth,  fraitan,  fr.  fra  and  it  an,  to  eat. 
See  Eat.]  —  Fret'ful,  -ful,  a.  Disposed  to  fret ; 
peevish  ;  cross.  —  Fret'fully,  adv.  —  Fret'fulness,  n. 

Fret,  fret,  v.  t.  To  ornament  with  raised  work,  vari¬ 
egate,  diversify. —  n.  Herpes;  tetter.  [AS.  frsetwan, 
OS.  /ratahon,  to  adorn  ;  AS.  frietwe,  OSl  fratahi, 
ornament.]  —  Fret'ty,  -tT,  a.  Adorned  with  fret¬ 
work. —  Fret'' work,  «.  Work  adorned  with  frets;  or-  I 
namcntal  open  work  in  wood,  iron,  or  stone.  —  Fret 
saw.  A  narrow  saw  for  cutting  fret  and  scroll  work. 

Fret,  fret,  n.  (Arch.)  An  ornament  made  of  small  | 
fillets  combined  in  geo¬ 
metrical  or  other  pat¬ 
terns;  a  raised  band  or 
an  open  slot.  (Her.)  A  ' 
bearing  composed  ofJ 
bars  crossed  and  inter¬ 
laced.  (Mus.)  A  wire  Fret, 

on  the  fingerboard  of  a  guitaror  similarinstrument, 
to  guide  the  finger  in  playing. —  v.t.  To  furnish  with 
frets,  as  an  instrument  of  music.  [OF.  frete,  a  fer¬ 
rule,  frettes,  bars  in  a  grating,  freter,  to  cross,  inter¬ 
lace;  Sp .fretes,  bands  on  a  shield  (in  heraldry)  ;  It. 
ferriata,  LL.  ferrata,  iron  grating,  ferrare,  to  bind 
with  iron,  fr.  L .ferrum,  iron.] 

Friable,  fri'a-bl,  a.  Eaoily  crumbled  or  pulverized. 
[OF.;  L.  friabilis,  fr.  friar e,  to  rub,  crumble.]  — 
Fri'ableness,  -abil'ity,  -tT,  n. 

Friar,  fri'ur,  n.  (ltom.  Cath.  Ch.)  A  member  of  any 
religious  order,  esp.  of  a  mendicant  order.  (Print.) 
A  white  patch  on  a  page,  from  want  of  ink  on  the 
type.  [OF.  frere,  freire,  L .  f rater,  E.  brother,  q.  v.] 

—  Gran  friar.  A  Franciscan  or  Minor.  —  Black/.  A 
Dominican.  —  White  f.  A  Carmelite.  —  Fri'ary,  -a- 
rT,  n.  A  monastery;  convent  of  friars;  monkery. 

Fribble,  frib'bl,  a.  Frivolous  ;  trifling  ;  silly.  —  n.  A 
frivolous  fellow;  a  coxcomb;  beau;  fop. — v.i.  To 
trifle.  [Peril,  fr.  Prov.  F .  friboler,  to  flutter,  flit  like  ! 
a  butterfly,  barivoler,  to  flutter  in  the  wind  ;  peril, 
s.  rt .frippery,  q.  v.] 

Fricassee,  frik/as-se',  n.  A  dish  made  of  fowls  or 
small  animals  cut  into  pieces,  and  stewed  or  fried. 

—  v.  t.  [fricasseed  (-sed')«  -seeino.]  To  make  a 
fricassee  of.  [F.,  prop.  p.  p.  of  fricasser,  to  fricassee, 

ferli.  fr.  It.  fracassare,  to  break  in  pieces.  See 
It  AC  AS.l 

Friction,  frik'shun,  n.  Act  of  rubbing  one  body 
against  another;  attrition;  abrasion.  ( Jlech .)  The 
effect  of  rubbing,  or  resistance  which  a  moving  body 
meets  with  from  the  surface  on  which  it  moves. 
[F. ;  L.  frictio,  -onis,  fr.  fricare,  friction,  to  rub,  fr. 
friare,  to  crumble:  see  Fhiable  ;  Skr.  ghrish,  to 
grind.]  —  Fric'tional,  a.  Relating  to,  moved  by,  or 
produced  by  friction.  —  Fric'ative,  -tiv,  a.  (Pron.) 
Produced  by  the  friction  or  rustling  of  the  breath 
through  a  narrow  opening  between  two  of  the 
mouth-organs.  \JL. fricatio,  fr.  fricare.) 

Friday,  fri'da,  n.  The  (ith  day  of  the  week.  [AS.frig- 
edag,  fr.  Frit/,  Ic.  Frigg,  OIlG.  Fria,  goddess  of  mar¬ 
riage  (=  L.  Juno),  wife  of  Odin  or  Wodan,  and  AS. 
dag,  day.]  — Good  Friday.  Friday  of  Passion  Week. 
Fried.  See  Frv. 

Friend,  frend,  n.  One  attached  to  another  by  senti¬ 
ments  of  esteem,  respect,  and  affection  ;  a  well- 
wisher;  an  intimate  associate  ;  one  not  an  enemy  ;  a 
favorer;  promoter;  one  of  the  religious  sect  usually 
called  Quakers.  —  v.t.  To  act  as  the  friend  of  ; 
favor.  [AS.  freond,  fr.  freogun ,  to  love,  I).  vriend, 
fr.  vrijen,  Ic  .frsmdi,  fr.  fry  a,  Skr.  pri,  to  love.]  —  A 
friend  at  cowt.  One  disposed  to  act  as  a  friend  in  a 
place  of  special  opportunity  or  influence.  —  Friend'- 
less,  a.  Destitute  of  friends  ;  forlorn.  —  Friend'ly, 
-IT,  a.  Having  the  disposition  of  a  friend  ;  appro¬ 
priate  to,  or  implying,  friendship;  befitting  friends  ; 
not  hostile;  amicable;  kind;  propitious;  favorable. 
—  Friend'liness.  n.  —  Friend'ship,  n.  Attachment 
to  a  person,  proceeding  from  intimate  acquain¬ 
tance,  or  from  favorable  opinion  of  his  estimable 
qualities  ;  friendly  relation  or  intimacy  ;  friendly 
aid,  office,  or  kindness. 

Friese,  frez,  Frisian,  frizh'an,  n.  The  language  of 
Friesland,  in  the  Netherlands,  —  the  variety  of  Low 


German  most  nearly  akin  to  English. —  Frlos'ic,  a. 
Of,  or  pert.  to0  etc.  —  Frieze,  frez,  n.  A  coarse 
woolen  cloth  with  nap  on  one  side.  —  v.  t.  To  make 
a  nap  on  (cloth).  [F.  frise,  frize ,  Sp.  frisa,  orig. 
cloth  of  Friesland  (D.  Friesland).) 

Frieze,  frez,  n.  (Arch.)  That  part  of  an  entablature 
between  the  architrave  and  cornice.  [OF.  frize,  cloth, 
also  a  frieze  in  architecture,  frese, /raise,  a  ruff,  Sp. 
friso ,  a  frieze.  It.  fregio,  a  fringe,  border,  chaplet.] 

Frigate,  frig'at,  n.  A  ship  of  war,  larger  than  a  cor¬ 
vette  or  sloop  of  war,  and  less  than  a  ship  of  the 
line.  [F.  fregate.  It.  fregata,  perh.  fr.  L.  fabricare, 
to  build.]— Frigate-bird,  n.  A  large  and  rapacious 
tropical  sea-fowl,  allied  to  the  pelican. 

Fright,  frit,  n.  A  passion  excited  by  sudden  danger  ; 
violent  fear;  alarm;  terror;  consternation.  —  v.  t. 
To  alarm  suddenly  with  danger,  affright,  scare, 
dismay,  daunt.  [AS .fyrhto,  OS .forht,  Dan.  fry  gt.] 

—  Fright'en,  v.  t.  [-ened  (-nd),-ENiNG.j  To  fright. 

—  Fright'ful,  -ful,  a.  Full  of  terror  ;  alarmed  ;  ex¬ 
citing  alarm  ;  terrible  ;  dreadful  ;  awful ;  horrid  ; 
shocking.  —  Fright'fully,  adv.  —  Fright'fulness,  n. 

Frigid,  frij'id,  a.  Cold;  of  low  temperature;  wanting 
warmth,  fervor,  vivacity,  etc.  ;  impotent.  _  [L../W7- 
idus,  ir.  frigere,  to  be  colcl,  fr.frigns,  Gr.  rhigos,  cold, 
n.,  Gr.  rliigoe in,  to  freeze.]  —  Frigid  zone.  (Geog.) 
That  part  of  the  earth  between  each  polar  circle 
and  the  pole,  —  extending  about  23^28'  from  each 
pole.  See  Zone.  —  Frigid'ity,  -tT,  n.  Condition  or 
quality  of  being  frigid  ;  coldness  ;  want  of  warmth, 
ardor,  virility,  etc.  —  Frig'idly,  adv.  —  Frig'idness, 
n.  —  Frigorif'ic,  -ical,  frig-o-rif'ik-al,  a.  Causing, 
producing,  or  generating  cold.  [L./acere,  to  make.] 

Frill,  fril,  n.  Orig.  the  ruffling  of  a  hawk’s  feathers 
when  shivering  with  cold  ;  a  ruffle  (on  clothes).  — 
v.  t.  [frilled  (frild),  -lino.]  To  decorate  with 
frills.  —  v.  i.  To  shake  or  shiver,  as  with  cold.  [OF. 
f filler,  to  shiver,  frillevx,  L.  frigidulus,  chilly,  dim. 
ir.frigidus.  See  Fkigid.] 

Fringe,  frinj,  n.  A  trimming  consisting  of  hanging 
threads;  a  line  of  projecting  objects  along  the  edge 
of  any  place  or  thing  ;  a  border  ;  confine.  —  v.  t. 
[fringed  (frinjd),  fringing.]  To  adorn  or  border 
with  fringe.  [OF.;  F. /range,  L.  fimbria,  fringe,  fr. 
fibra,  a  fiber,  q.  v.] 

Frippery,  frip'per-T,  n.  Old  clothes  ;  cast  dresses ; 
second-hand  finery;  useless  matter:  place  where  old 
clothes  are  sold;  traffic  in  old  clothes.  [OF.friperie, 
broker’s  shop,  fripier,  broker,  mender  of  clothes, 
dealer  in,  etc ., /ripper,  to  rub,  wear  to  rags.] 

Friseur.  See  under  Friz. 

Frisk,  frisk,  v.  i.  [frisked  (friskt),  frisking.]  To 
leap,  skip,  dance,  gambol.  —  n.  A  frolic;  a  fit  of 
wanton  gayety.  [OF.  f risque,  Ic.friskr,  frisky.  See 
Fresh.]  —  Frisk'er,  w.  One  who  frisks;  a  wanton. 

—  Frisk'y,  -T,  a.  Frolicsome.  —  Frisk'iness,  n.  — 
Frisk'et,  m.  (Print.)  The  light  frame  which  keeps 
the  paper  in  place  upon  the  tympan,  and  raises  it 
from  the  form  when  printed.  See  Printing-press. 
[F .frisquette, — from  its  quick  motion.] 

Frit,  frit,  n.  The  material  for  glass  or  ceramic  glaze, 
wholly  or  partially  fuzed  but  not  vitrified,  —v.  t. 
To  prepare  (materials  for  glass,  etc.)  by  exposing  to 
heat.  [OF. .  fried,  friture,  a  frying,  dish  of  fried  fish, 
frire,  L.  fngSre,  frictum,  to  fry,  q.  v.]  —  Frit'ter,  n. 
A  small  pancake  of  fried  batter;  a  small  piece  of 
meat  fried;  a  fragment;  shred;  small  piece.  —  v.  t. 
[frittered  (-tSrd),  -teeing.]  To  cut  (meat)  into 
small  pieces  for  frying;  to  break  into  small  frag¬ 
ments. —  To  fritter  away.  To  diminish,  spend  in 
trifling  employment. 

Frith,  frith,  Firth,  ferth,  n.  A  narrow  arm  of  the  sea; 
estuaiy  ;  a  kind  of  weir  for  catching  fish.  [Scot. 
firth,  lc.  fjordhr,  Dan.  fiord ;  s.  rt.  L .  portus,  a  ha¬ 
ven,  Gr.  porthmos,  a  ferry,  Skr.  par,  to  carry  over,  E. 
fare,  forcl.] 

Frivolous,  friv'o-lus,  a.  Of  little  weight,  worth,  or 
importance;  given  to  trifling,  or  unbecoming  levity; 
trivial;  petty.  [L.  frivol  us,  fr.  fricare.  See  Fric¬ 
tion.]  —  Friv'olousness,  Frivol'ity,  -tT,  n. 

Friz,  Frizz,  friz,  v.  t.  [frizzed  (inzd),  -zing.]  To 
form  into  small  curls,  as  hair;  to  crisp;  to  form  into 
little  burs,  or  knobs,  as  the  nap  of  cloth.  — n.  That 
which  is  frizzed;  anything  crisped  or  curled.  [OF. 
Jrizer,  Sp.  frisar,  to  raise  the  nap  on  frieze.  See 
‘Frieze,  under  Friese.]  -Friseur,  fre-zer',  n.  A 
hair-dresser.  [F.l  —  Friz'zle,  v.  t.  [-zled  (-zld), 
-zlino.]  To  curl  or  crisp,  as  hair;  to  friz.  —  Friz'- 
zler,  n. 

Fro.  See  under  From. 

Frock,  frok,  n.  An  outer  garment;  esp.  a  loose,  coarse 
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garment  worn  by  men  over  other  clothes,  or  a  gown 
worn  by  women  and  children.  [OF.  froc,  LL. . /ro¬ 
ots,  ffoccus,  a  monk’s  frock,  pern,  because  woolen  : 
see  Flock,  a  lock  of  wool  ;  peril,  fr.  OIIG.  liroch, 
G.  rock ,  a  coat.]  —  Frock'-coat,  n.  A  body-coat, 
with  broad  skirts,  cut  like  a  surtout,  but  shorter. 

Frog,  frog,  n.  (Zool.)  A  well-known  amphibious  an¬ 
imal,  with  4  feet,  a  naked  body,  and  no  tail.  (Far.) 
A  tender,  ho,  nv  substance  in  the  middle  of  a  horse’s 
foot,  dividing  into  2  branches,  and  running  toward 
the  heel  in  the  form  of  a 
iork.  An  oblong  cloak-but¬ 
ton,  s  w  e  1 1  e  d  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  ( Baiboads .)  A  trian¬ 
gular  plate  for  the  wheels 
where  tracks  cross  at  an 
acute  angle.  [AS.  froga. 


Railroad  Frog. 


Frond. 


frox,  Ic.  froskr,  IJ.  vorsc.h,  G ./roach,  the  animal; 
peril,  s.  r;  frolic.]  —  Frog'-hop'per,  ».  A  small  leap¬ 
ing  insect,  living  on  plants. 

Frolic,  frol'ik,  a.  Full  of  levity  or  pranks;  gay;  merry. 

—  n.  A  wild  prank  ;  flight  of  mirth  :  scene  of  gay- 
ety;  merry-making. —  v.  i.  [frolicked  f-ikt), -ick- 
ing.]  To  play  pranks,  sport.  [!).  vrolijk,  G.froeh- 
lich ,  merry,  gay,  OIIG.  and  OFiies.  fro,  G.  froh, 
joyous,  jumping  for  joy,  Skr.  pm,  to  go.]  —  Frol'ic- 
some,  -sum,  a.  Sportive.  —  Frol'icsomeness,  n. 

From,  from,  prep.  Out  of  the  neighborhood  of  ;  less¬ 
ening  proximity  to  ;  leaving  behind  ;  by  reason  of  ; 
out  of;  by  aid  of, — used  to  express  departure,  setting 
out,  commencement  of  action,  being,  state,  occur¬ 
rence,  etc.,  or  procedure,  emanation,  absence,  sep¬ 
aration,  etc.  —  Fro,  adv.  From  ;  away  ;  back  or 
backward.  [AS.  from, /ram,  Sw.fr an,  Ic.  and  Don. 
fra,  Goth,  fram,  from  ;  Ic.,  Sw.,'OIlG.,  and  Goth. 
fram,  forth,  forward.] — Fro'ward,  a.  Unwilling 
to  comply  witli  what  is  required  ;  perverse  :  wav- 
ward;  refractory.  [  A S .  from weard . ]  —  Fro'wardly, 
adv.  —  Fro'wardness,  n. 

Frond,  frond,  n.  (Hot.)  The  organ  formed  by  the 
union  into  one  body  of 
stalks  and  leaves  in  cer¬ 
tain  plants,  as  ferns.  [L. 
frons,  frondis,  a  branch, 
leaves.]  —  Fronda'tion,  n. 

Act  of  stripping  (trees)  of 
leaves  or  branches. —  Fron¬ 
des  'cence,  -dcs'ens,  n. 

The  time  at  which  each  species  of  plants  unfolds 
its  leaves;  act  of  bursting  into  leaf.  —  Frondif'erous, 
-Sr-us,  a.  Producing  fronds.  [L.  ferre,  to  bear.]  — 
Frondose,  -dos',  a.  Bearing,  or  like,  fronds;  leafy. 

—  Frond'ous,  -us,  a.  Producing  leaves  and  flowers 
in  one  organ. 

Front,  frunt,  n.  The  forehead  or  brow;  the  face:  the 
countenance,  as  expressive  of  character,  temper,  or 
disposition,  esp.  of  boldness  of  disposition,  or  of  im¬ 
pudence  ;  the  part  of  anything  directed  forward  ; 
position  directly  before  the  face  of  a  person,  or  fore¬ 
most  part  of  a  thing  ;  a  front-piece  of  hair  worn  by 
ladies. —  v.  t.  To  oppose  face  to  free,  meet;  to 
stand  opposed  or  opposite,  or  over  against;  to  adorn 
in  front.  — v.  i.  To  stand  foremost;  to  have  the  face 
or  front  toward  any  point  of  compass.  —  a.  Of,  or 
relating  to,  the  forward  part ;  having  a  position  in 
front;  foremost.  [OF.;  L .  frons,  frontis,  the  fore¬ 
head,  Skr.  thru,  eye-brow  ;  s.  rt.  affront,  effrontery , 
froionce ,  f  ounce.)  —  Front'age,  -ej,  n.  The  front 
part  of  an  edifice  or  lot.—  Frout'less,  a.  Shameless; 
impudent.  —  Front ''let,,  n.  A  frontal  or  brow-band ; 
a  frowning  brow.  [Dim.  of  frontal.)  —  Front'al, 
frOnt'al,  a.  Pert,  to  the  forehead  or  front  part. — 
n.  A  front  piece;  something  worn  on  the  forehead 
or  face.  (Arch.)  A  little  pediment  over  a  door  or 
window.  (Reel.  Arch.)  A  hanging  or  ornamental 
panel  in  front  of  an  altar.  [OF.,  fr.  L.  frontale,  an 
ornament  for  a  horse’s  forehead.]  —  Frontier,  -er, 
».  That  part  of  a  country  which  fronts  or  faces  an¬ 
other  country  or  an  unsettled  region:  the  boundary; 
border.— a.  Lying  on  the  exterior  part;  bordering; 
conterminous;  acquired  on  a  frontier.  [OF.  fron- 
tiere,  IAj.froiiteria.)  —  Front'ispiece,  -pes,  n.  That 
which  presents  itself  to  the  front  view.  (Arch.)  The 
principal  face  of  a  building.  An  illustration  front¬ 
ing  the  first  page  of  a  book.  [OF.  fronlispice,  LL. 
front is/ricium,  fr.  L.  s/iicerc,  for  syecere,  to  view,  see.] 

Fiore,  Frost,  Frozen,  etc.  See  under  Freeze. 

Froth,  froth,  n.  A  collection  of  bubbles  on  liquids; 
spume;  foam;  empty,  senseless  show  of  wit  or  elo¬ 
quence;  light,  unsubstantial  matter. —  v.  t.  [fkotiied 
(frotht),  frothing.]  To  cause  to  foam,  cover  with 


froth. — v.i.  To  throw  up  foam,  \lo.frodha,  Dan. 
fraarle,  Sw.fradga.)  —  Froth'y.  -I,  a.  [frothier, 
-iest.]  Full  of,  or  consisting  of,  froth;  spumous; 
foamy  ;  not  firm  or  solid  ;  soft;  vain  ;  empty;  un¬ 
substantial.  —  Froth'ily,  ailv.  —  Froth'iness,  n. 

Frounce,  frowns,  v.  t.  [frounced  (irownst),  froun¬ 
cing.]  To  curl  or  frizzle  about  the  face,  as  the 
hair.  — n.  A  wrinkle,  plait,  or  curl;  a  mass  of  pim¬ 
ples  in  a  horse’s  or  hawk’s  palate.  [Grig,  form  of 
flounce,  q.  v.] 

Frouzy,  frow'zT,  a.  Fetid:  musty;  dim;  cloudy. 

Froward,  etc.  See  under  From. 

Frowey,  frow'T,  a.  (Carp.)  Working  smoothly,  or 
without  splitting,  —  said  of  wood. 

Frown,  frown,  v.  i.  [frowned  (frownd),  frowning.] 
To  contract  the  brow,  scowl,  put  on  a  stern,  grim, 
or  surly  look;  to  look  on  with  disfavor,  look  threat- 
ening,  lower.  —  v.  t.  To  rebuke  with  a  look.  —  n.  A 
wrinkling  of  the  brow  in  displeasure;  rebuke; 
sternness,  etc.  :  expression  of  displeasure.  [OF. 
frongner;  It.  dial,  frignare,  to  whimper,  make  a 
wry  face:  Sw.  dial./Vi/wa,  Norweg.//ts«,  to  make  a 
wry  face.]  —  Frown'irigly,  adv. 

Frowzy,  Frowrzy.  Same  as  Frouzy. 

Fructescence,  Fructify,  etc.  See  under  Fruit. 

Frugal,  froo'gal,  a.  Fconomical  in  the  use  of  re- 
sou 1  cos;  sparing;  saving.  [F.;  L.frugalis,  lit.  pert, 
to  fruits,  ir.frux.fmyis,  fruits  of  the  earth.]  — Fru¬ 
gality,  -T-tT.  n.  Quality  of  being  frugal  ;  good 
husbandry  or  housewifery.  — Fru' gaily,  adv.—  Fru- 


giferous,  -jii'er-us 


Producing  fruit';  fruitful. 


[L .ferre.,  to  bear.]  —  Frugiv'orous,  a.  Feeding  on 
fruit.  [L.  vorare,  to  eat.] 

Fruit,  frdot,  n.  Whatever  is  to  be  enjoyed,  partaken 
of,  or  made  use  of ;  product ;  result ;  that  part  of 
plants  which  contains  the  seed  ;  esp.  the  juicy, 
pulpy  products  of  certain  plants;  the  produce  of 
animals;  offspring;  young.  [OF.;  L .fructus,  fruit, 
prop.  p.  p.  of  f mi,  to  enjoy;  s.  rt.  brook,  to  endure.] 
—  Fruit'age,  -ej,  n.  Fruit  collectively;  fruiterv. — 
Fruit'erer,  n.  One  who  deals  in  fruits.  —  Fruit'ery, 
-Sr-T,  w.  Fruit  collectively  taken;  a  repository  ior 
fruit.  —  Fruitful,  -ful.  a.  Full  of  fruit:  producing 
fruit  abundantly;  fe’itilc:  prolific;  fecund;  abund¬ 
ant;  plenteous.  —  Fruitfully,  adv.  —  Fruit 'fulr ess, 
n.  —  Fruitless,  a.  Not  bearing  fruit;  productive  of 
no  advantage;  barren;  useless;  abortive;  idle;  prof¬ 
itless.  —  Fruitlessly,  adv.  —  Fruit'lessness,  n.  — 
Fruit'y.  -T,  a.  Resembling  fruit  or  its  taste. — 
Fruit'-tree,  n.  A  tree  cultivated  for  its  fruit. — 
Frui'tion,  -ish'un,  n.  Use  or  possession  of  any¬ 
thing,  esp.  accompanied  w  ith  pleasure;  gratification; 
enjoyment.  [OF.,  fr.  L.  fruitus,  a  form  of  fructus, 
p  p.  ol frui.]  —  Fruc'tescence,  -sens,  n.  (Bot.)  The 
time  when  the  fruit  of  a  plant  matures.  [F.]  — 
Fruc'tify,  -tr-fi,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -eying.]  To 
make  fruitful;  render  productive. — v.  i.  To  bear 
fruit.  [F.  fructifler,  L.  fructiflcare,  fr.  fucere,  to 
make.]  —  Fruc'tifica'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  (Bot.) 
Those  parts  of  a  plant,  taken  collectively,  which 
compose  the  fiowmr  and  fruit  ;  process  by  wdiich 
these  parts  develop  and  produce  fruit.  —  Fructif'- 
erou3,  -er-usya.  Producing  fruit.  [L  .ferre,  to  bear.] 

Frumenty,  froo'men-tl,  Fur'menty,  Fru'mety,  Fur'- 
mety,  n.  Food  made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk,  and 
seasoned  W’ith  sugar,  cinnamon,  etc.  [OF.  frou- 
inentd,  tr.fromnent,  wheat,  h.frunicntum,  corn;  s.  rt. 
fruit.)  —  Frumenta'ceous,  -shus,  a.  Made  of,  or  like, 
grain. 

Frush,  frush,  v.  t.  To  bruise  or  dash  to  pieces.  —  a. 
Broken  or  crushed.  [F. /bowser,  to  bruise.] 

Frush,  frush,  n.  (Far.)  A  tender  substance  in  the 
sole  of  a  horse’s  foot;  the  frog.  A  discharge  of  a 
fetid  matter  from  the  frog  of  a  horse’s  foot;  thrush. 
[ME./rosA,  frog  (of  the  foot,  also  the  animal),  G. 
frasch.  See  Frog.] 

Frustrate,  frus'trat,  v.  t.  To  bring  to  nothing,  pre¬ 
vent  from  attaining  a  purpose;  to  make  null  or  of 
no  effect;  to  baffle,  balk,  nullify.  —  a.  Vain;  in¬ 
effectual;  useless;  void.  [L.  frustrare,  - tratum ,  fr. 
frustra,  in  vain,  prop.  abl.  fern,  of  (obs .)frustrus,  for 

•  frudtrus,  deceitful;  s.  rt.  fraud.]—  Frustration,  n. 
Act  of  frustrating;  disappointment;  defeat. 

Frustum,  frus'tum,  n.;  pi.  -ta,  -ta,  or  -tums.  ( Gcom.) 
The  part  of  a  solid  next  the 
base,  formed  by  cutting  off 
the  top.  [L.,  a  bit,  piece,  Gr. 
thraustos,  broken,  thraucin,  to 
break.]— Frust'ulent,  a. 

Abounding  in  fragments. 

Frutescent,  iroo-tes'sent,  a.  Frustums. 
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(Rot.)  Becoming  shrubby,  or  like  a  shrub.  [L. 
frutex ,  -ticis,  a  shrub,  bush.]  —  Fru'ticose,  -k5s, 
-cous, -kus,  ci.  Pert,  to  shrubs:  shrubb v;  shrublike. 

Fry,  iri,  r.  t.  [fried  (frnl),  FRYING.]  To  cook  in  a 
trying-nan  over  the  nre,  as  meat;  to  cook  in  boiling 
fat,  as  doughnuts.  —  v.  i.  To  be  heated  and  agitated, 
as  meat  in  a  frying-pan;  to  ferment,  foam,  or  dis¬ 
solve  with  heat.  —  n.  A  dish  of  anything  fried.  ft )  b'. 
/lire,  L.  friyere ,  Gr.  phrugein,  Skr.  bhrajj .]  —  Fry'- 
ing-pan,  it.  A  shallow  iron  pan  with  a  projecting 
handle,  for  frying  meat,  etc. 

Fry,  fri,  n.  A  swarm  or  crowd,  esp.  of  little  fishes;  a 
lurge  number;  young  fishes  or  animals.  [Ic.  ./We, 
frjo,  Dan.  and  Sw.  fro,  spawn,  fry,  Goth,  fraiw, 
seed;  not  s.  rt.  Y.frai,  spawn.]  —  Small  fry.  Little 
children,  fishes,  or  animals;  insignificant  creatures. 

Fuchsia,  fu'sha,  n.  (Rot.)  A  genus  of  flowering 
plants.  [Fr.  Leonard  Fuchs,  a  German  botanist.] 

Fuchsine,  iook'sin,  n.  (Chem.)  A  deep  red  coloring 
matter,  used  in  imitating  red  wines, —  a  salt  of  ros- 
anilinc.  [Fr.  G.  Fuchs,  translation  of  F.  Renard 
(E.  Fox),  the  inventor’s  name.] 

Fucus,  fu'kus,  n. ;  pi.  -ci,  -si.  A  paint;  dye;  false 
show.  (Rot.)  A  genus  of  sea-weeds  of  a  toujjh, 
leathery  kind  ;  sea-wrack,  and  other  species.  [L., 
rock-lichen,  orchil,  used  as  a  red  dye  and  as  rouge 
for  the  cheeks,  disguise.]  —  Fu'cate,  -kat,  -cated,  a. 
Painted;  disguised.  —  Fu'coid,  -koid, «.  (Fulcon.) 
Fossil  sea-weed.  —  Fu'coid,  -coid'al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
like,  etc.  [Gr.  eidos,  form.] 

Fuddle,  fud'dl,  v.  t.  [-l>led  (-did),  -dung.]  To 
make  foolish  by  drink.  —  v.  i.  To  drink  to  excess. 
[lAi.fuddig,  confused.]  —  Fud'dler,  n.  A  drunkard. 

Fudge,  fuj,  n.  A  made-up  story  ;  stuff  ;  nonsense,  — 
an  exclamation  of  contempt.  [LG  .futsh!  begone!] 

Fuel,  lu'el,  n.  Combustible  matter,  as  wood,  coal, 
peat,  etc. ;  anything  that  feeds  flame,  heat,  or  ex¬ 
citement.  [Oc.fouaille,  LL.  foulliu,  focale,  fuel,  fr. 
L.  focus,  fire-place.] 

Fugacious,  fu-ga'shus,  a.  Flying,  or  disposed  to  fly; 
volatile.  [L.  fugax,  -gacis,  fr.  fugere,  -gitum,  Gr. 
pheugein,  to  flee,  Skr.  bhuj,  to  bend,  turn  aside;  s.  rt. 
bow,  to  bend,  centrifugal,  refuge,  etc.]  —  Fuga'cious- 
ness,  -gacity,  -gas'Y-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being  fuga¬ 
cious ;  volatility;  uncertainty;  instability.  —  Fugi¬ 
tive,  -jY-tiv,  a.  Apt  to  flee  away;  liable  to  disappear; 
easily  blown  away  or  absorbed;  escaping  from  duty, 
service,  danger,  etc.;  unstable;  volatile;  evanescent. 
—  n.  One  who  flees  from  his  station  or  duty,  dan¬ 
ger  or  punishment ;  a  deserter  ;  one  hard  to  be 
caught  or  detained.  [OF.  fugitif,  L.  fugitivus.]  — 
Fu'gitively,  adv.  —  Fu'gitiveness,  n.  —  Fugus,  fug, 
«.  (Mus.)  A  musical  composition  in  contrapuntal 
style,  in  which  a  subject  is  proposed  by  one  part, 
and  then  responded  to  by  the  others,  according  to 
certain  rules.  [F.;  It.  fuga,  a  fugue,  a  flight,  L. 
fuga,  flight.]— Fuguist,  iflg'ist,  n.  A  composer  or 
player  of  fugues. 

Fugleman.  Same  as  Flugelmax. 

Fulcrum,  ful'krum,  n. ;  L.  pi.  -cra,  -kra  ;  E.  pi. 
-CRUMS.  A  prop  or  support. 

(Mech.)  The  point  about  which 
a  lever  turns  in  lifting  or  mov¬ 
ing  a  body.  [L.,  a  support,  fr. 
fulcire,  to  prop.] 

Fulfill,  Fulfillment.  See  under  F,  Fulcrum. 
Full. 

Fulgent,  ful'ient,  a.  Exquisitely  bright ;  shining; 
dazzling  ;  effulgent.  [L.  fulgens,  -gentis,  p.  pr.  of 
fulgere,  Gr.  phlegein,  Skr.  bhraj,  to  shine  ;  s.  rt. 
bright.]  —  Ful'gency,  -si,  n.  Brightness;  splendor; 
glitter. 

Fulgurite,  fnl'gu-rft,  n.  A  vitrified  sand-tube,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  produced  by  lightning.  [L. 
fulgurire,  -ritum,  to  strike  with  lightning,  fulgur, 
lightning.] 

Fuliginous,  fu-lij'Y-nus,  a.  Pert,  to  soot  or  smoke; 
sooty  ;  dark  ;  dusky  ;  smoky.  [L.  fuliginosus,  fr. 
fnligo.  soot.] 

Full,  ful,  a.  Filled  up;  replete;  having  within  it  all 
that  it  can  contain  ;  not  empty  or  vacant ;  abun¬ 
dantly  furnished  or  provided;  sufficient;  ample;  not 
wanting  in  any  essential  quality  ;  complete  ;  per¬ 
fect. —  li.  Complete  measure;  utmost  extent. — adr. 
Quite  ;  completely  ;  exactly.  —  v.  i.  To  become 
fully  or  wholly  illuminated.  [AS.  ful,  D.  rol,  1c. 
fullr,  Sw.  full,  G.  v oil,  L.  plenus,  Gr.  plcres,  Skr. 
puma,  full,  pur,  to  fill:  s.  rt.  fill,  plenary.]  — Full 
moon.  The  moon  with  its  whole  disk  illuminated, 
as  when  opposite  to  the  sun;  time  when  the  moon 
is  full. — F.  of  the  moon.  Time  of  full  moon.  —  F. 


and  by.  (Nnut.)  Sailing  close^iauled,  having  all 
the  sails  full,  and  as  near  the  wind  as  possible. — 
Fullrnes3,  n.  —  Ful'ly,  -IT,  adv.  —  In  full  manner  or 
degree;  without  lack;  entirely;  amply;  clearly.— 
Fulfill,  Fulfil,  ful-fil',  V.  t.  [-FILLED  C-fild'),  -KILL¬ 
ING.]  To  fili  up,  make  full  or  complete;  to  accom¬ 
plish  or  carry  into  effect,  bring  to  pass,  effectuate. 
[AS.  fvlfyllan,  fr.  ful  and  fyllan,  to  till.]  —  Fulfill¬ 
ment,  n.  Accomplishment ;  completion  ;  perform¬ 
ance.  —  Fulsome.  fOl'sum,  a.  Offending  or  dis¬ 
gusting  by  over-fullness,  excess,  obsequiousness,  or 
grossness.  [AS.  ful  and  sulfix  -som  ;  not  ir.foul.)  — 
Ful'someness,  n. 

Full,  ful,  v.  t.  (fulled  (fuld),  fulling.]  To  cleanse 
and  scour  (cloth);  to  make  compact,  strengthen, 
and  thicken  (woolen  cloth,  etc.),  by  a  felting  pro¬ 
cess,  esp.  in  a  mill;  to  thicken  and  diminish  the  size 
of  (underclothes,  etc.),  in  washing.  —  v.  i.  To  be¬ 
come  fulled  or  thickened.  [AS.  ful l i an,  OF.  foul- 
lev,  LL.  ful  lure,  to  full,  cleanse,  Ij.fullo,  a  fuller; 
peril,  s.  rt.  Gr.  phalos,  white.] — Full'er,  n.  —  Full'- 
ery.  -er-Y,  n.  Works  where  fulling  is  carried  on. — 
Full'ing-mill,  w.  A  mill  for  fulling  cloth;  a  machine 
for  felting  wool  hats. —  Full'er's-earth,  n.  A  variety 
of  clay,  used  in  cleansing  cloth,  as  it  imbibes  the 
grease  and  oil  used  in  preparing  wool. 

Fulminate,  1'uKmY-nat,  v.  i.  To  thunder,  make  a 
loud,  sudden  noise,  detonate,  explode  ;  to  issue  de¬ 
nunciation,  thunder  forth  menaces. —  v.  t.  To  cause 
to  explode;  to  utter  (denunciation  or  censure.)  —  n. 
(Chem.)  A  compound  which  explodes  by  percus¬ 
sion,  friction,  or  heat.  [L.  fulminare,  -nation,  to 
lighten,  fr.  fulmen,  thunderbolt;  s.  rt.  fulgere,  to 
shine.] — Fulminating  powder.  (Chem.)  A  detona¬ 
ting  compound  of  various  ingredients,  used  for  per¬ 
cussion  caps,  etc.  —  Fulmina'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  that  ■ 
which,  etc.  —  Ful'minatory,  -to-rY,  a.  Thundering; 
striking  terror.  —  Fulmin'ic,  a.  (Chem.)  Pert,  to, 
or  capable  of,  detonation. 

Fulsome,  etc.  See  under  Full. 

Fulvid.  ful'vid,  Ful'vous,  -vus,  a.  Tawny:  dull  yel¬ 
low,  with  a  mixture  of  gray  and  brown.  [’Lh.ful- 
ridus ,  L .fulvHS.] 

Fumble,  fum'bl,  v.  i.  [-bled  (-bid),  -bling.]  To  feel 
or  grope  about ;  to  seek  awkwardly  ;  to  handle 
much,  turn  over  and  over.  — v.  t.  To  manage  awk¬ 
wardly,  crowd  or  tumble  together.  [Sw.  fumln, 
famle,  Ic .falma,  D.  fommeien,  to  fumble,  grope;  AS. 
lolm,  L .  palma,  palm  of  the  hand.]  —  Fum'bler,  n. 

Fume,  ffim,  n.  Vapor  or  gas  arising  from  combustion 
or  chemical  action,  esp.  noxious  or  offensive  exhala¬ 
tion;  smoke;  reek;  anything  unsubstantial  orairv; 
idle  conceit.  —  v.  i.  [fumed  (fumd),  fuming.]  To 
smoke,  throw  off  vapor,  or  exhalations;  to  pass  off 
in  vapors;  to  be  in  a  rage.  —  v.  t.  To  smoke,  dry  in 
smoke;  to  disperse  in  vapor.  [OF.  fum,  L.  fumus, 
Skr.  dhumu,  smoke,  dhu,  to  blow;  s.  rt.  dust.]  — 
Fum'y,  -Y,  -ous,  -us,  a.  Producing,  or  full  of,  fume; 
vaporous.  —  Fumif'erous,  a.  Producing,  etc.  [L. 
feme,  to  bear.J  —  Fu'rnigate,  -mY-gat,  v.  t.  To  apply 
smoke  to,  expose  to  smoke  or  disinfecting  gas,  as  in 
cleansing  infected  apartments,  clothing,  etc.;  toper- 
fume.  [L.  fnmigare,  -gatum,  ir.  fumus.]  —  Fumiga'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of  fumigating;  vapor;  scent  raised  by 
fire.  [OF.]  —  Fum'arole,  -rol,  n.  A  smoke-hole  in  a 
volcano  or  sulphur-mine.  [It.  fumarola.]  —  Fu'mi- 
ter,  -mitory,  -inY-to-rY,  n.  (Rot.)  A  plant  of  several 
species,  of  a  rank  smell.  [ME .fumetere,  OF.  fume- 
ter  re ,  abbr.  ir.fume  de  terre,  earth-smoke,  L.  fumus 
ferric.] 

Fun,  fun,  n.  Sport ;  merriment ;  frolicsome  amuse¬ 
ment.  [Ir.  fonn,  delight,  sotig.] — Fun'ny,  -nY,  a. 
[-NIER,  -NiEST.]  Droll:  comical.  —  Funny  bone.  The 
internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  behind  which 
passes  the  ulnar  nerve,  a  blow  upon  which  causes  a 
thrill  in  the  arm;  the  crazy  bone. 

Funambulist,  fu^nam'bu-list,  n.  A  rope-walker  or 
dancer.  [Sp.  . tunambulo ,  fr.  L.  funis,  a  rope,  and 
ambulare,  to  walk.]  —  Funam'bulatory,  -la-to-rY,  a. 
Performing  like  a  rope-dancer;  narrow,  like  the  walk 
of  a  rope-dancer. 

Function,  funk'shun,  n.  Act  of  executing;  perform¬ 
ance;  peculiar  or  appointed  action;  natural  or  as¬ 
signed  action.  (Math.)  A  quantity  so  connected 
with  another,  that,  if  any  alteration  be  made  in  the 
latter,  there  will  be  a  consequent  alteration  in  the 
former,— the  dependent  quantity  being  called  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  other.  [OF.;  L .  functio,  ir.  fungi,  functus, 
Skr.  bhuj,  to  perform,  enjoy,  have  the  use  of;  s.  rt. 
fruit,  brook,  to  endure.]  —  Functional,  a.  Pert,  to 
functions;  required  by,  or  involved  in,  the  appropri- 
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ate  action. —  Functional  disease.  {Pathol.)  A  dis¬ 
ease  affecting  the  function  of  an  organ,  but  not  its 
structure;  derangement  of  an  organ  from  a  cause 
external  to  itself,  —  opp.  to  organic  disease. —  Func'- 
tionary,  -a-rY,  n.  One  charged  with  the  performance 
of  a  function  ;  esp.  a  public  official. 

Fund,  fund,  n.  A  stock  or  capital;  an  invested  sum 
whose  income  is  devoted  to  a  specific  object;  a  store 
laid  up,  from  winch  one  may  draw  at  pleasure;  a 
supply.  pi.  The  stock  of  a  national  debt;  public  se¬ 
curities. — v.  t.  To  provide  a  fund  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of;  to  place  in  a  fund,  as  money.  [Of'. 
fond ,  a  bottom,  ground,  merchant’s  stock,  L.  fundus, 
bottom,  fundare,  to  found;  s.  rt.  bottom.]  —Sinking 
fund.  A  sum  of  money  set  apart  for  redemption  of 
debts  of  government  or  corporation. —  Funded  debt. 
Permanent  or  bonded  debt  of  a  country,  bearing  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest. —  Fund'able,  a.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  funded  or  converted  into  bonds.—  Fun'dament, 
n.  The  seat;  part  of  the  body  on  which  one  sits;  the 
buttocks;  the  oriiice  of  the  intestines;  anus.  [OF. 
fondement ,  L.  fundamentum ,  foundation.]  —  Funda¬ 
mental,  a.  Pert,  to  the  foundation  or  basis;  essen¬ 
tial,  as  an  element,  principle,  or  law;  elementary. 

Funeral,  fu'ner-al,  n.  The  ceremony  of  burying  a 
dead  person;  obsequies;  burial;  procession  attend¬ 
ing  the  burial  of  the  dead.  — a.  Pert,  to  burial;  used 
at  the  interment  of  the  dead.  [LL .  funeral  is,  pert, 
to  a  (L .funus)  burial;  perh.  referring  to  the  burning 
of  bodies,  and  s.  rt.  L.  f umus ,  fume,  q.  v.]  —  Fune'- 
real,  a.  Suiting  a  funeral;  dismal.  [ij.funereus.] 

Fungus,  fun'gus,  n. ;  L.  pi.  -Gt,  -ji;  E.  p(.-GUSE8,  -ez. 
{Hot.)  An  acotyledonous 
or  cryptogamous  plant,  such 
as  the  mushrooms,  toad¬ 
stools,  the  microscopic 
plants  which  form  mold, 
mildew,  smut,  etc.,  and  the 
minute  vegetable  parasites 
of  animals  ;  also,  excres¬ 
cences  on  plants.  {Med.)  A 
spongv,  morbid  growth  or 
granulation  in  animal  bod¬ 
ies  ;  proud-flesh.  [L.,  for  *\ 
fungus ,  fr.  Gr.  srjhonggos ,  a 
sponge.]  —  Fun'gou3,  -gus, 

«.  Like  fungus;  excrescent; 
growing  suddenly,  but  not 
substantial  o  r  durable.  — 

Fungos'ity,  -tT,  n.  Quality 
of  what  is  fungous;  fungous 
excrescence. 

Funicle,  fu'nY-kl,  w.  (Pot.)  A 
small  cord,  or  ligature:  afi- 
ber.  [L.  funiculus,  dim. 

Funic'ular,  a.  Consistin' 
the  tension  of  a  cord. 

Funnel,  fun'nel,  n.  An  inverted  hollow  cone  with  a 
pipe  ;  a  tunnel  ;  stove-pipe  ;  steamship's  iron  chim¬ 
ney.  [Peril.  fr.W.  ffynel,  an  air-hole,  vent;  or  Armor. 
founil,  a  funnel  for  pouring  in  liquids;  or  L.  infun¬ 
dibulum,  funnel,  fr.  in  and  fundere,  to  pour.] 

Funny.  See  under  Fun. 

Fur,  ler,  n.  The  short,  fine,  soft  hair  of  certain  ani¬ 
mals,  skins  ©f  wild  animals  with  the  fur;  peltry; 
any  coating  resembling  fur,  as  a  coat  of  morbid  mat¬ 
ter  on  the  tongue  in  fever.  —  v.  t.  [furred  (fSrd), 
furring.]  To  line,  face,  or  cover  with  fur;  to  cover 
with  morbid  matter,  as  the  tongue.  (Arch.)  To 
nail  strips  of  board  upon,  as  a  foundation  for  lath¬ 
ing.  [OF.  forre,  fuerre,  Goth,  fodr,  a  sheath,  case, 
Sp .forro,  Ic .fodhr,  lining  of  clothes,  It .fodero,  lin¬ 
ing,  fur,  scabbard;  Skr.  va,  to  guard,  preserve.]  — 
Fur'rier,  -rY-er,  n.  A  dealer  in  furs.  —  Fur'riery,  -Y, 
n.  Furs  collectively;  trade  in  furs.  —  Fur 'ring,  a. 
(Carp.)  The  nailing  on  of  strips,  preliminary  to 
lathing;  the  strips.  —  Fur'ry,  -rY,  a.  Covered  with, 
or  consisting  of,  fur. 

Furbelow,  fer'be-lo,  n.  A  puckered  flounce  ;  plaited 
border  of  a  gown  or  petticoat.  —  v.  t.  [furbelowed 
(-15(1),  -rowing.]  To  put  a  furbelow  on.  [F .farbala, 
F..  Sp.,  Pg.,  and  It .falbala.] 

Furbish,  fgr'bish,  v.  t.  [-bisiied  (-bisht),  -bishing.] 
To  rub  or  scour  to  brightness;  to  polish.  [OF.  four- 
bir,  0 1 IG.  furpjan ;  prob.  s.  rt .  purge,  pure.]  —  Fur'- 
bisher,  n. 

Furcate,  fSr'kat,  -cated,  a.  Forked;  branching  like 
the  prongs  of  a  fork.  [L.  furca,  fork.]  —  Furca'- 
tion,  n.  A  branching  like  the  tines  of  a  fork. 

Furfuraceous,  fer-l’u-ra'shus,  a.  Made  of  bran;  like 
bran;  scurvy.  [lj.furfuraccus,  it.  furfur,  bran,] 


Fungi. 

Agarlcus  comatus. 

2,  Boletus  edulis. 

3,  Morchella  esculenta. 

of  funis,  cord,  rope.]  — 
;  of  a  fiber  ;  dependent  on 
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Furious,  etc.  See  under  Fury. 

Furl,  ferl,  v.  t.  [furled  (ferld),  furling.]  To  wrap 
or  roll,  as  a  sail,  close  to  the  yard,  stay,  or  mast  ;  to 
gather  into  close  compass.  [Contr.  fr.  obs .fardel,  a 
bundle,  Y.fardeler,  to  pack  up.] 

Furlong,  fSr'long,  n.  The  8th  of  a  mile.  [AS.  fur - 
lung,  prop,  the  length  of  a  furrow,  it.furh,  furrow, 
and  long,  long.] 

Furlough,  fer'lo,  n.  (Mil.)  Leave  of  absence ;  esp. 
leave  to  be  absent  from  service  for  a  certain  time.  — 
v.  t.  [furloughed  (-led),  -loughing.]  To  grant 
leave  of  absence,  as  to  an  officer  or  soldier.  [D.  ver- 
lof,  Dan .forlov,  Sw.  forlof,  G.  verlaub.  1 

Furnace,  fer'nas,  n.  An  inclosed  place  where  a  hot  fire 
is  maintained,  as  for  melting  ores,  warming  a  house, 
baking  bread,  etc.  [OF.  fornaise,  L.  fornax;  s.  rt. 
Jj.formax,  warm.]  —  Blast  furnace.  One  into  which 
an  artificial  current  of  air  is  injected.  —  Itererbei  a- 
toryf.  One  in  which  the  flames  are  thrown  down 
by  an  arched  roof  directly  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ore,  metal,  etc. 

Furnish,  fer'nish,  v.  t.  [-nistied  (-nisht),  -nishing.] 
To  supply  with  anything  necessary  or  useful,  pro¬ 
vide,  equip;  to  offer  for  use,  afford;  to  fit  up,  supply 
with  proper  goods,  vessels,  or  ornamental  append¬ 
ages.  [OF.  Journir,  for  formir,  funnir,  fr.  OIIG. 
frumjan,  to  procure,  furnish,  fruina,  utility,  gain.] 
—  Fur'nisher,  Fur'niture,  -nY-chur,  n.  That 
which  furnishes,  or  with  which  anything  is  fur¬ 
nished  or  supplied;  whatever  must  be  supplied  to  a 
house,  room,  etc.,  to  make  it  habitable  or  agreeable; 
chattels;  movables;  effects;  necessary  appendages  to 
anything,  as  to  a  machine,  carriage,  horse,  etc. 
(Print.)  Pieces  of  wood  or  metal  placed  around  the 
pages,  to  hold  them  in  place  iu  the  chase.  [OF. 
fourniture.) 

Furrier,  Furring,  Furry,  etc.  Sec  under  Fur. 

Furrow,  fur'ro,  n.  A  trench  in  the  earth  made  by  a 
plow;  any  trench,  channel,  or  groove;  a  wrinkle  on 
the  face.  —  v.  t.  [furrowed  (-rod), -rowing.]  To 
cut  a  furrow  in,  plow;  to  mark  with  channels  or 
wrinkles.  [AS.  and  OIlG./wrA,  a  furrow,  Dan./wre, 
Sw.  fara,  a  furrow,  to  furrow,  Ic.  for,  a  drain,  L. 
porca,  a  ridge  between  furrows.] 

Further,  Furtherance,  etc.  See  under  Forth. 

Furtive,  fer'tiv,  a.  Stolen;  obtained  or  characterized 
by  stealth;  sly;  secret;  stealthy.  [OF.,  m.  flirt  if,  f. 
furtive,  Li.furtirus,  fr.  furtum,  theft,  fur,  Gr .phor,  a 
thief,  Gr.  pherein,  to  carry  off;  s.  rt.  bear.)  —  Fu'- 
runcle,  -runk-1,  n.  (Med.)  A  superficial,  inflamma¬ 
tory  tumor";  a  boil.  [L.  furunculus,  dim.  of  fur.] 

Fury,  f u'rY,  n.  Violent  passion;  over-mastering  agi¬ 
tation  or  enthusiasm;  violent  anger;  extreme  wrath. 
(Myth.)  A  goddess  of  vengeance.  A  stormy,  tur¬ 
bulent,  violent  woman;  virago  ;  termagant.  [OF. 
furie,  L.  furia,  fr.  furere,  to  rage,  Skr.  bhuranya ,  to 
be  active.]  —  Fu'rious,  -rY-us,  a.  Transported  with 
passion;  rushing  impetuously;  moving  violently  : 
boisterous;  raging;  mad;  frantic;  frenzied.  —  Fu'ri- 
ously,  adv.  —  Fu'riousness,  n. 

Furze,  ferz,  n.  A  thorny  evergreen  shrub  with  yellow 
flowers,  common  in  Great  Britain  ;  gorse;  whin. 
[AS./yrs.] 

Fuscous,  fus'kus,  a.  Of  a  dark  color;  brown  or  gray¬ 
ish-black.  [L./uscus;  prob.  s.  rt.  h.  funus,  brown, 
E.  brown.] 

Fuse,  fuz,  v.  t.  [fused  (fuzd),  fusing.]  To  liquefy 
by  heat,  dissolve,  melt;  to  blend  or  unite.  —  v.  i.  To 
be  melted,  melt.  [L.  fundere,  fusurn,  to  pour;  s.  rt. 
found,  confound ,  confuse,  diffuse,  futile,  chyme,  chyle, 
gush,  gut.]  —  Fu'sible,  -zY-bl,  «.  [OF.]  —  Fusibil'ity, 
7i.  —  Fu'sion,  -zhun,  n.  Act  or  operation  of  melting, 
without  the  aid  of  a  solvent;  state  of  being  melted  ; 
union  of  things  into  oneness,  as  if  melted  together. 
[OF.] 

Fuse,  fOz,  n.  A  tube  filled  with  combustible  matter, 
used  in  blasting,  discharging  a  shell,  etc.  [Abbr. 
fr.  fusee.]  —  Fusee',  n.  A  tube  or  match  ;_ fuse; 
cigar-light;  fusil.  [Corrupt,  fr.  fusil.]  —  Fu'sil,  -zil, 
n.  A  light  musket  or  firelock.  [OF.,  orig.  a  steel 
for  lighting  tinder.  It.  and  LL.  focile,  fr.  L.  focus,  a 
fire-place.]  — Fu'sillade,  -lad,  n.  (Mil.)  A  simulta¬ 
neous  discharge  of  fire-arms.  —  Fusillade',  v.  t.  To 

-Fusil¬ 
armed 


shoot  down  by  a  simultaneous  discharge.  - 
eer',  -ier,  -er',  n.  (Mil.)  Formerly,  a  soldier 


with  a  fusil;  now  an  infan¬ 
try  soldier  wearing  a  bear¬ 
skin  cap  like  a  grenadier’s. 

Fusee,  fu-ze',  n.  The  conical 
wheel  of  a  watch  or  clock, 
designed  to  equalize  the 


Fusee. 


Am.  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  Cnd,  eve,  term ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  Odd,  tone,  6r  * 
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power  of  the  mainspring.  [OF.;  LL./nsata,  a  spin¬ 
dleful  of  thrend,  prop.  p.  p.  of  fvsare,  to  use  a  spin¬ 
dle,  fr.  L.  fusus,  a  spindle.]  —  Fu'sil,  -zil,  n.  { lier .) 
A  bearing  of  a  rhomboidal  or  spindle-shaped  figure. 
[ L.  fusillus,  dim.  of /asus.]  —  Fu'siform,  a.  {Hot.) 
Spindle-shaped;  tapering  at  each  end.  [L.  forma, 
shape.] 

Fusel,  fu'sel,  Fusel  oil.  n.  ( Chem .)  acrid,  oily 
alcohol,  nauseous  and  poisonous.  [G.,  had  liquor.] 

Fuss,  fus,  n.  A  tumult;  bustle;  annoying  ado.  —  v.i. 
[fussed  (fust),  fussing.]  To  make  a  bustle  or  ado. 
[AS.  fus,  prompt,  quick,  Sw.  dial,  fus,  Ic.  fuss,  OIIG. 
funs,  eager,  Sw.  fuska ,  Dan.  fuske,  to  bungle,  AS. 
fundian,  to  strive  after,  fr.  finnan ,  to  find.]  -  Fuss'y, 
-T,  a.  [-iek,  -iest.]  Making  a  fuss,  or  unnecessary 
ado  about  trifles.  —  Fuss'iness,  n. 

Fust,  fust,  n.  {Arch.)  The  shank  of  a  column  or 
trunk  of  a  pilaster.  [OF.  and  Pg. ;  Li.fustis,  staff, 
J,L.,  a  tree;  s.  rt.  fendere,  to  strike.] — Fus'tet,  n. 
The  wood  of  a  shrub  of  S.  Europe,  yielding  an  or- 
nnge  color, —  a  dye-stuff.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  fustis.]  — 
Fua'tic,  n.  The  wood  of  a  W.  India  tree,  —  used  in 
dyeing  yellow.  [F.  and  Sp.  .fustoc.]  —  Fus'tigate, 
-gat,  t \  t.  To  cudgel,  heat  with  a  stick.  [LateL./ws- 
tigare.]  —  Fustiga'tion,  n. 

Fust,  fust,  n.  A  strong,  musty  smell;  mtistiness.  [OF. 
fuste,  a  cask,  fr.  'LL.  fustis,  a  tree,  —  the  cask  resem¬ 
bling  a  tree-trunk.]  —  Fust'y,  -T,  T i.  [-ier.-IEST.] 
Moldy;  rank;  rancid.  [OF.yusfd.]  —  Fust'iness,  n. 

Fustian,  fust'yan,  n.  A  coarse  twilled  cotton  stuff, 
including  corduroy,  velveteen,  etc.  ;  an  inflated 
style  of  writing;  bombast.— a.  Made  of  fustian; 


fompous;  turgid;  inflated;  bombastic.  [OF./«s<at«e, 
t.  fustagno,  EL.  fustaneum,  Ar.  fustat,  a  name  for 
Cairo,  in  Egypt,  whence  it  orig.  came.] 

Futile,  fu'til,  a.  Of  no  weight  or  importance;  an¬ 
swering  no  purpose;  failing  of  the  designed  effect; 
useless;  vain;  trifling.  [OF.;  L .  futilis,  lit.  what 
easily  pours  out,  fr.  fundere,  to  pour.  See  Fuse,  v. 
t.]—  Futil'ity,  -T-tT,  n.  Want  of  importance  or  ef¬ 
fect;  uselessness. 

Futtock,  fut'tok,  n.  {Naut.)  One  of  the  timbers 
which  are  scarfed  together  to  form  a 
rib  of  a  vessel.  [Prob.  corrupt,  fr.  foot- 
hooks.]  —  Futtodc-plates.  {Naut.)  Plates 
of  iron  in  a  top,  to  which  the  dead-eyes 
are  secured.  —  F.-shrouds.  Small 
shrouds  beneath  a  top. 

Future,  fu'chur,  a.  About  to  be;  liable 
to  be  or  come  hereafter. — n.  Time  to 
come;  time  subsequent  to  the  present. 

[OF.  m.futur,  {.future,  L.  futurus,  fut. 
p.  of  esse,  to  be.]  —  Futu'rity,  -tu'rf-tf, 
n.  The  state  of  being  yet  to  come;  fu¬ 
ture  time;  tiriie  to  come ;  the  future;  ct 
future  event. 

Fuze,  n.  See  Fuse. 

Fuzz,  fuz,  v.  i.  [fuzzed  (fuzd),  -2ing.] 

To  fly  off  in  minute  particles. —  n.  Fine, 
light  particles ;  loose,  volatile  matter. 

[E.;  cf.  D.  vooSy  spongy.] 

Fy.  Same  as  Fie. 

Fyke,  fik,  n.  A  long  bag-net  distended  by  hoops,  into 
which  fish  can  pass,  but  not  return.  [D.fuL 


Futtock. 

aa ,  dead-eyes; 
66,  futtock- 

Flatea  ;  c, 
u  1 1  o  o  k 
shrouds. 


G,  jc,  the  7th  letter  in  the  English  alphabet,  has  2 
sounds:  one  simple  (called  the  hard  sound,  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  phonetic  re-spellings  in  this  vocabu¬ 


lary  by  g) 
by  j).  { M, 


),  the  other  compound  (represented 
1/ms.)  G  is  the  name  of  the  5th  tone 
of  the  natural  or  model  scale, —  called  also  sol. 

It  was  also  orig.  used  as  the  treble  clef,  and 
has  changed  into  the  character  represented  in 
the  margin.  G#  (G  sharp)  is  a  tone  interme- 
diate  between  G  and  A.  ” 

Gab,  gab,  n.  The  mouth  ;  idle  prate  ;  loquacity.  — v. 
i.  [gabbed  (gabd),  gabbing.]  To  talk  idly,  prate; 
to  impose  upon  one;  to  lie.  [ME.  gabben,  to  lie,  Ic. 
gabba,  to  mock,  Ic.  and  Sw.  gahb,  mockery;  prob. 
s.  rt.  Ir.  cab,  gob,  the  mouth;  s.  rt.  gup,  gape,  gib¬ 
berish,  gobble,  j <ibbcr.]  —  Gab'ble,  v.  i.  [-bled  (-bid), 
-being.]  To  talk  noisily,  rapidly,  and  idly,  or  with¬ 
out  meaning ;  to  jabber,  babble,  chatter  ;  to  utter 
inarticulate  sounds,  cackle. 

—  n.  Loud  or  rapid  talk 
without  meaning  ;  inarticu¬ 
late  rapid  sounds,  as  of 
fowls.  —  Gab'bler.n. 

Gabardine,  gab'ar-den',  n.  A 
kind  of  coarse  frock  or  loose 
upper  garment.  [Sp.  gabar- 
duia,  OF.  galvaraine ;  Sp.  & 

OF.  gaban,  a  great-coat.] 

Gabion,  ga'bf-un,  n.  {Fort.) 

A  wicker  cylinder  filled 
with  earth,  for  constructing 
parapets  and  temporary  de¬ 
fenses.  [OF. ;  It.  gabbionc,  fr.  gabbia,  L.  cavea,  a 
cage,  fr.  L.  cavus,  hollow.] 

Gable,  ga'bl,  n.  {Arch.)  The  vertical  triangular  por¬ 
tion  of  the  end  of  a  house,  from 
the  eaves  to  the  top;  the  end  of 
a  house.  [OF.;  M1IG.  gebel,  gi~ 
bel,  G.  giebel,  Ic.  gafl,  a  gable  ; 

MIIG.  and  G.  gabel,  a  fork  ;  Ir. 
gabhal,  a  fork,  also  gable.]  — 

Gable  roof.  A  roof  whose  slop¬ 
ing  rafters  are  left  open  to  the 
interior,  uncovered  by  cross¬ 
beams  or  ceiling.  —  G.  window. 

A  window  in  a  gable,  or  point¬ 
ed  at  top  like  a  gable. 

Gad.  gad,  n.  The  point  of  a  spear; 
arrow-head;  goad;  wedge  or  in-  Gable. 


Gabion. 


got  of  iron  or  steel.  —  v.  £.  To  rove  or  ramble  idly. 
[Ic.  gacldr,  a  goad,  spike,  sting,  gadda,  to  goad,  drive 
about;  s.  rt.  goad,  yard.]  —  Gad'der,  Gad'-about',  n. 
One  who  roVes  idly.  —  Gad-fly,  n.  An  insect  which 
stings  cattle,  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  their  skin;  bot¬ 
fly;  breeze-fly. 

Gaduin,  -ine,  gad'u-in,  n.  {Chem.)  A  principle  found 
in  the  liver  of  the  cod,  an  essential  constituent  of 
cod-liver  oil.  [L.  gadus,  cod.] 

Gael,  gal,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  Scotch  Highlander  of  Celtic 
origin;  an  Irish  Celt.  —  Gaelic,  ga'lik,  a.  Pert,  to 
the  Gael.  —  a.  The  language  of  the  Highlanders  of. 
Scotland*  [Ga.  Gaelig .] 

Gaff,  gaf,  n.  A  harpoon;  an  iron  hook  on  a  handle, 
for  landing  large  fish.  {Naut.)  A  boom  or  yard, 
extending  the  upper  edge  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail.  See 
Ship.  —  v.  t.  To  strike  or  take  with  a  gaff.  [OF* 
gaffe,  Sp.  and  Pg.  gaf  a,  fr.  Ir.  gaf,  gafet,  a  hook, 
gabhal,  fork,  gao/ila,  spear;  s.  rt.  gable,  javelin.]  — 
Gaf' fie,  -fl,  n.  An  artificial  spur  put  on  cocks  when 
set  to  fight. 

Gaffer,  gaf'fSr.  n.  An  old  fellow  ;  an  aged  rustic. 
[Corrup.  of  Prov.  E.  gramfer,  for  grandfather.] 

Gag,  gag,  v.  t.  (GAGGED  (gagd),  GAGGING.]  To  stop 
the  mouth  of,  oy  thrusting  in  something,  to  hinder 
speaking;  to  silence;  to  cause  to  heave  with  nausea. 
—  v.  i.  To  heave  with  nausea.  —  n.  Something 
thrust  into  the  mouth  to  hinder  speaking;  a  speech 
or  phrase  interpolated  by  an  actor  in  his  part  as 
written.  [ME.  gaggen,  to  suffocate,  W.  cegio,  to 
choke,  ceg,  mouth,  throat ;  perh.  s.  rt.  Ir.  gaggach , 
stammering.]  —  Gag'ger,  n. 

Gage,  gaj,  n.  A  pledge  or  pawn;  security;  something 
thrown  down  as  a  challenge  to  cpmbat,  as  a  glove, 
gauntlet,  etc.  —  v.t.  [gaged  (gajd),  gaging.]  To 
bind  by  pledge,  caution,  or  security  ;  to  engaga. 
[F.,  fr.'  gager,  EL.  vadiare,  to  pledge,  fr.  vadium,  L. 
v as,  vadis,  AS.  wed,  a  pledge  ;  s.  rt.  wager,  engage, 
etc.] 

Gage,  n.  A  measure.  See  Gauge. 

Gaiety.  Gaily.  Same  as  Gayety,  etc.  See  under  Gat. 

Gain,  gan,  v.  t.  [gained  (gaud),  gaining.]  To  get, 
as  a  profit  or  advantage;  to  acquire,  win;  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in;  to  win  to  one’s  side,  conciliate;  to  reach, 
attain  to,  arrive  at. —  v.  i.  To  have  advantage  or 
profit;  to  grow  rich;  advance  in  happiness,  etc.  —  n. 
Thing  gained;  profit;  advantage  ;  benefit;  acquisi¬ 
tion.  [Ic.  and  Sw.  gagn,  Dan.  gain,  gain,  Ic.  aud 
Sw.  gagna,  to  help,  avail,  Dan.  gavne,  to  benefit.]  — 


6fin,  ctibe,  full;  moon,  fobt ;  cow,  oil;  lirjgcr  or  ink,  then.  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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To  gain  the  wind.  ( Naut .)  To  reach  the  windward 
side  of  another  ship.  —  To  g.  on  or  upon.  To  en¬ 
croach  on  (as  water  upon  land),  advance  nearer  to 
(in  a  race),  get  the  better  of.  —  Gain'er,  n.  —  Gain'- 
ful,  -ful,  a.  Producing  profit,  advantage,  or  wealth; 
advantageous;  lucrative.  —  Gain'fully,  adv. —  Gain'- 
fulness,  n. — Gain'less,  a.  Unprofitable. 

Gain,  gan,  n.  {Arch.)  A  beveled  shoulder  of  a  bind¬ 
ing  joist,  to  give  additional  resistance  to  the  tenon 
below.  [W.  gan ,  a  mortise.] 

Gainsay,  gan-sa'  or  gan'sa,  v.  t.  [-said  (-sad),  -say¬ 
ing.]  To  contradict,  oppose  in  words,  controvert, 
dispute.  [AS.  gegn,  against,  and  E.  sag.]  —  Gain- 
sayer,  gan-sa'-  or  gan'sa-er,  n.  One  who,  etc. ;  an 
oppose;-. 

Gairish,  Garish,  gar'ish,  a.  Gaudy;  showy;  affected¬ 
ly  fine;  extravagantly  gay;  flighty.  [ME.  gave,  to 
starve,  same  as  gaze.  q.  v.] 

Gait.  See  under  Gate. 

Gaiter,  ga'ter,  n.  A  covering  for  the  ankle,  fitting 
down  upon  the  shoe  ;  a  kind  of  shoe,  chiefly  of 
cloth,  covering  the  ankle.  [F.  guetre,  orig.  guestre  ; 
prob.  s.  rt.  MHG.  wester,  a  child’s  chrisom-cloth, 
Goth,  wasti,  clothing.  See  Vest.] 

Gala,  ga'la,  n.  Pomp,  show,  or  festivity.  [F.,  Sp., 
and  It.;  s.  rt.  It.  galante,  gay,  lively,  E.  and  OF.  gal¬ 
lant,  q.  v.]  —  Gala  dag.  A  (lay  of  festivity;  holiday. 
Galactometer,  gaFak-tom'e-ter,  n.  An  instrument  to 
ascertain  the  quality  of  milk,  bv  indicating  its  spe¬ 
cific  gravity;  a  lactometer.  [Grr.  gala,  galaktos  ( s. 
rt.  L.  lac,  lactis),  milk,  and  metron,  measure.]  — 
Gal'axy,  -aks-T,  n.  { Astron .)  The  Milky  Way.  An 
assemblage  of  splendid  persons  or  things.  [OF. 
galaxie,  L.  and  Gr.  galaxias,  fr.  gala.] 

Gale,  gal,  n.  A  wind  between  a  stiff  breeze  and  a 
tempest ;  a  moderate  current  of  air  ;  a  breeze  ;  a 
state  of  excitement  or  passion. — v.i.  {Naut.)  To 
sail  fast.  [Dan.  gal,  Ic.  galinn,  mad,  furious.] 
Galeas.  See  under  Galley. 

Galeate,  ga'le-at,  -ated,  a.  Covered,  as  with  a  hel¬ 
met.  (  Bot.)  Having  a  flower  like 
a  helmet.  [L.  galeare,  -atum,  to 
cover  with  a  helmet,  galea,  hel¬ 
met.] 

Galena,  ga-le'na,  n.  Sulphuret  of 
lead;  the  principal  ore  from  which 
lead  is  extracted.  [L.]  —  Gale'- 
nite,  -nit,  n.  Galena. 

Galeopithecus,  ga'le-o-pith'e-kus,  n. 

The  flying  lemur ;  a  nocturnal 
mammal  of  the  E.  Ind.  Archipel¬ 
ago.  [Gr.  galee,  weasel,  andpit/ie- 
kos,  ape.] 

Galimatias,  gal-Y-ma'sha,  n.  Non¬ 
sense  ;  gibberish  ;  confused  talk. 

IF.,  fr.  a  lawyer  who,  pleading  in  G  ,  L  Corolla' 
Latin  about  a  stolen  coek,  persist-  U!Ucaie  corona, 
ently  changed  gallus  Matthise  (Matthew’s  cock)  into 
galli  Matthias  (the  cock’s  Matthew).] 

Galiot.  See  under  Galley. 

Galipot,  gal'I-pot,  n.  A  white  resinous  juice,  which 
flows  from  pine  or  fir  trees.  [F. ;  Sp.  galipodio,  OF. 
garipot,  the  wild  pine  or  pitch  tree.] 

Gall,  gawl,w.  {Physiol.)  The  bitter,  alkaline,  greenish- 
yellow  liquid  in  the  gall-bladder;  bile.  Anything 
bitter;  spite;  malignity.  [AS.  gealla,  D.  gal,  Ic.  gall, 
L.  fel,  Gr.  chole ;  s.  rt.  green,  gold,  yellow.]  —  Gall'- 
blad/der,  n.  (Anat.)  A  pear-shaped  membranous 
sac,  on  the  under  side  of  the  liver,  containing  gall. 
Gall,  gawl,  G.  nut,  n.  A  vegetable  excrescence  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  insect  in  the  bark  or  leaves  of  plants, 
as  the  oak-apple,  etc.,  —  used  in  dyeing,  making 
ink,  etc.  [OF.  galle,  L.  galla.]  —  Gall'-fiy,  n.  The 
insect  which,  etc.  —  Gallic,  gal'lik,  a.  ( Chem .) 
Pert,  to,  or  derived  from,  galls. 

Gall,  gawl,  v.  t.  [galled  (gawld),  galling.]  To 
fret  and  wear  away  by  friction ;  to  excoriate, 
chafe;  to  tease,  vex,  chagrin;  to  harass,  annoy.  — n. 
A  wound  in  the  skin  from  rubbing.  [OF.  galler,  to 
gall,  gale,  a  scab,  L.  callus,  hard  skin,  the  itch.] 
Gallant,  gal'lant,  a.  Showy;  splendid;  magnificent; 
gay;  noble  in  bearing  or  spirit;  heroic;  courageous; 
brave.  —  Gallant',  n.  A  gay,  courtly,  or  fashionable 
man  ;  one  attentive  to  ladies  ;  one  who  wooes  ;  a 
lover;  suitor. — a.  Attentive  to  ladies.  —  v.  t.  To 
attend  or  wait  on  (a  lady).  [OF.  (F.  galant),  p.  pr. 
of  galer,  to  rejoice,  fr.  gale,  show,  mirth,  It.,  Sp., 
and  Pg.  gala,  ornament,  festive  attire  ;  Goth,  gail- 
jan,  MUG.  geilen,  to  make  merry,  Ic.  gala,  to  sing; 
AS.  gal,  D.  geil,  lascivious,  OS.  gel,  M1IG.  geil, 
mirthful.]  —  Gal'lantly,  adv.  In  a  gallant  manner, 


spirit,  or  hearing;  gayly  ;  nobly;  bravely.  —  Gal- 
lant'ly,  adv.  In  a  polite  or  courtly  manner.  —  Gal'- 
lantness,  n.  Gayety  ;  nobleness  ;  bravery.  —  Gal'- 
lantry,  -rl,  n.  Bravery  ;  intrepidity  ;  attention  to 
ladies;  intrigue.  [OF.  gallantene.]  —  Galloon, -loon', 
n.  A  narrow  woven  fabric  of  cotton,  woolen,  silk, 
etc.,  for  binding  garments,  hats,  shoes,  etc.  [F.  and 
Sp.  galon,  It.  gallone,  orig.  a  ribbon  or  lace  worn  on 
festive  occasions.] 

Galleass,  Galleon.  See  under  Galley. 

Gallery,  gal'ler-Y,  n.  A  long  and  narrow  corridor,  or 
connecting  passage-way ;  a  room  for  exhibiting 
works  of  art;  a  collection  of  paintings,  sculptures* 
etc.;  a  platform  on  the  interior  sides  of  a  building* 
supported  by  brackets  or  columns.  {Naut.)  A  frame 
like  a  balcony,  projecting  from  a  ship’s  stern  of 
quarter.  [OF.  gallerie,  galerie.  It.  galleria,  Sp.  and 
EL.  galena,  prob.  fr.  LL.  galare,  to  rejoice.  See 
Gallant.1 

Galley,  gal'll,  n. ;  pi.  -leys,  -liz.  {Naut.)  A  low, 
flat-built  vessel,  with  one  deck,  and  navigated  with 
sails  and  oars;  a  light  open  boat;  the  cook-room  of 
a  ship.  {Chem.)  An  oblong  reverberatory  furnace, 
with  a  row  of  retorts  whose  necks  protrude  through 
lateral  openings.  {Print.)  A  frame  or  tray  for  receiv¬ 
ing  type  from  the  composing-stick.  [OF.  galie,  It. 
and  LL.  galea.]  —  Gal'ley  slave,  n.  One  condemned 
to  work  at  the  oar  on  a  galley.  —  Gal'eas,  Gal'leass, 
-liass,  n.  A  vessel  larger  than  a  galley,  and  resem¬ 
bling  a  galleon,  formerly  used  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Venetians.  [OF.  galeace.  It.  galeazza,  Sp.  and  Pg. 
galeaza.]  —  Gal'iot,  Gal'iiot,  n.  A  small  galley;  a 
brigantine,  built  for  chase  ;  a  Dutch  vessel,  -with 
main  and  mizzen  masts  and  a  large  gaff  main-sail. 
[OF.  galiote,  LL.  galeota,  It.  galeotta.]  —  Gal'leon,  n. 
A  large  ship,  with  3  or  4  decks,  formerly  used  by 
the  Spaniards  in  war  and  commerce.  [Sp.  galeon.] 

Gallic,  gal'lik,  -lican,  a.  Pert,  to  Gaul  or  France.  [L. 
Gallicus,  fr.  Gallia,  Gaul.]  —  Gal'licism,  -lY-sizm, 
71 .  A  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  French. — 
Gal'licanism,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Gallican 
cburch,  or  Rom.  Cath.  church  in  France,  —  esp.  of 
those  within  that  church  who  seek  to  maintain  its 
national  position  against  papal  encroachments, — 
opp.  to  ultramontanism.  — ■  Gal'licize,  -siz,  v.  t. 
[-cizED  (-slzd),  -cizing.]  To  render  conformable  to 
the  French  idiom  or  language. 

Galligaskins,  gal-lT-gas'kinz,  n.  pi.  Large,  open  hose 
or  trowsers ;  leather  guards  worn  on  the  legs  by 
sportsmen.  [OF.  garguescans,  corrupt,  fr.  Gregues- 
que.  It.  Grecfiesco,  Greekish,  a  name  orig.  given  to 
them  in  Venice.] 

Gallinacean,  gal-lY-na'shan,  n.  A  bird  of  the  family 
which  includes  the  common  hen.  —  Gallina'ceous, 
-shus,  a.  Pert,  to  an  order  of  birds,  including  do¬ 
mestic  fowls.  [L.  gallinaceus,  fr.  gallina,  a  hen, 
gallus,  a  cock.]  —  Gal'linule,  -nfll,  n.  An  aquatic 
bird  inhabiting  rivers,  ponds,  and  marshy  places ; 
moor  hen.  [L.  gallinula,  dim.  of  gallina .] 

Galliniper,  gal'lT-nip-pCr,  n.  A  large  mosquito. 

Gallipot,  gal'll-pot,  n.  An  apothecary’s  glazed  earth¬ 
en  pot  for  containing  medicines.  [OD.  gleypot,  fr. 
gleye,  potter’s  clay.] 

Gallium,  gal'll-um,  n.  (Chem.)  A  silver-white,  hard 
metal,  somewhat  malleable,  and  melting  at  8<Ja 
Falir.  [Fr.  Gallia,  France,  also  gallus,  a  cock,  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  Lecoq,  its  discoverer.] 

Gallon,  gal'lun,  n.  A  measure  of  capacity  =  4  quarts. 
[OF.;  LL.  galona,  peril,  fr.  L.  gaidus,  Gr,  gaulos,  a 
milk-pail,  bucket.] 

Galloon.  See  under  Gallant. 

Gallop,  gal'lup,  v.  i.  [-loped  (-lupt),  -loping.]  To 
run  with  leaps  or  bounds,  as  a  horse;  to  move  very 
rapidly.  —  n.  A  mode  of  running  by  a  quadruped., 
by  lifting  alternately  the  fore  feet  and  the  hind  feet 
together,  in  successive  bounds.  [OF.  galoper,  wal- 
oper,  to  gallop,  OFlemish  walop,  a  gallop,  orig.  the 
boiling  ot  a  pot  — fr.  the  sound  made;  OLG.  wallen, 
AS.  weallan,  to  boil ;  Skr.  valg,  to  gallop,  val,  to 
move  to  and  fro;  s.  rt.  L.  volvere,  to  roll,  E.  walk.] 
—  Gal'lopor,  n. —  Gal'lopade,  -ad,  n.  A  kind  of 
dance  ;  music  appropriate  to  it.  [F.  galopade.]  — 
Gallopade',  v.  i.  To  perform  this  dance. 

Galloway,  gal'lo-wa,  n.  A  horse  of  small  size,  bred  in 
Galloway,  Scotland. 

Gallows,  gal'lus  or  gal'loz,  n.  sing. ;  pi.  -lowses.  An 
instrument  of  execution,  consisting  of  2  posts  and  a 
cross-beam  on  the  top,  from  which  a  criminal  is  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  rope  round  his  neck;  a  like  instrument 
for  suspending  anything,  pi.  A  pair  of  suspenders 
or  braces.  [AS.  galga,  gealga,  Ic.  galgi,  D.  galg .]  — 
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Gal'lows-bitts,  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  A  frame  in  the  center 
of  a  ship’s  deck  for  supporting  spare  spars,  etc. 

Gaily.  See  Galley. 

Gallygaskins.  See  Galligaskins. 

Galoche,  ga-losh',  n.  An  overshoe;  a  gaiter  to  cover 
the  leg  and  upper  part  of  the  foot.  [F.;  LL.  calo- 
pedia,  Gr.  kaloyodion ,  wooden  shoe,  dim.  of  kalo- 
pous ,  shoemaker’s  last,  fr.  kalon,  wood,  and  pous, 
foot.]  _ 

Galoot,  ga-loot',  n.  A  noisy,  riotous  fellow  ;  rowdy. 
[Slang.  U.  S.] 

Galvanic,  gal-van'ik,  a.  Pert,  to,  containing,  or  ex¬ 
hibiting,  galvan¬ 
ism.  [Fr.  Gal- 
vani,  of  Bologna, 
who  invented  his 
battcryinlTSH.] — 

Galvanic  battery. 

An  apparatus  of 
metals,  acids, 
etc.,  for  generat¬ 
ing  galvanism.  —  .  „  .. 

G.  pile.  Appara-  Galvanic  Battery, 

tus  to  produce  an  electric  current, — consisting  of  a 
pile  of  alternate  silver  (or  copper)  and  zinc  disks, 
laid  up  with  disks  of  paper  or  cloth  between  them, 
moistened  with  brine  or  acid  water.  —  Gal'vanism, 
-va-nizm,  n.  Electricity  developed  by  chemical  ac¬ 
tion  between  different  substances  without  the  aid 
of  friction;  science  of  galvanic  electricity.  —  Gal'- 
vanist,  n.  One  versed  in  galvanism.  —  Gal'vanize, 
v.  t.  [-ized  (-Yzd),  -izing.]  To  affect  with  galva¬ 
nism;  to  plate  or  coat  with  metal,  by  means  of  gal¬ 
vanism  ;  to  restore  to  consciousness  ny  galvanic  ac¬ 
tion.  —  Galvanized  iron.  Iron  coated  with  zinc  by 
galvanic  deposition;  more  commonly  by  a  process  in 
which  the  coating  is  not  produced  by  galvanism.  — 
Galvanog'raphy,  -fT,  n.  Art  or  process  of  produ¬ 
cing  copper-plates  by  galvanic  action;  electrotypy. 
[Gr.  graphein,  to  write.]  —  Galvanom'eter,  n.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  determining  the  strength  and  direction 
of  currents  of  galvanic  electricity.  [Gr.  metron,  a 
measure.]  —  Galvan'oscope,  n.  Apparatus  for  de¬ 
tecting  the  presence  of  galvanic  electricity.  [Gr. 
skopos,  viewing.l 

Gambado,  gam-ba'do,  n. ;  pi.  -badoes,  -doz.  A  case 
of  leather,  to  defend  the  leg  from  mud,  in  riding  on 
horseback.  [It.  and  Sp.  gamba,  leg.] 

Gambit,  gam' bit,  n.  A  mode  of  opening  the  game  of 
chess.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  gambier ,  to  walk,  fr.  gambe,  F. 
jamhe ,  leg.  See  Gambol.] 

Gamble,  Gambler^  See  under  Game. 

Gamboge,  gam-booj'  or  -boj',  n.  A  concrete  vegeta¬ 
ble  juice,  or  gum-resin,  of  reddish-yellow  color,  pro¬ 
duced  by  trees  of  Siam,  Ceylon,  and  Malabar,  and 
used  as  a  pigment.  [Fr.  Cambodia,  in  Anam, 
whence  it  is  exported.] 

Gambol,  gam'bol,  v.  i.  [-boled  (-bold),  -boling.]  To 
dance  about  in  sport;  to  frisk.  —  n.  A  skipping 
about  in  frolic;  a  hop.  [OF.  gambade.  It.  gambata; 
OF.  gambe,  It.  gamba,  leg,  LateL  .gamba,  leg-joint, 
Gr.  kampe,  a  bending,  Skr.  kamp,  to  go  to  and  fro.] 

—  Gam'mon,  n.  A  hog’s  thigh,  pickled  and  smoked 
or  dried;  a  smoked  ham.  —  v.  t.  To  make  bacon  of. 
(Nn ut.)  To  fasten  (a  bowsprit  to  the  stem  of  a  ship). 
[OF.  gambon  (F.  jambon),  a  gammon  (of  bacon), 
fr.  gambe  (F.  jamhe).')  —  Gam'brel,  n.  The  hind  leg 
of  a  horse  ;  a  stick  crooked  like  a  horse’s  leg,  used 
by  butchers.  —  Gambrel  roof.  A  hipped  roof  ;  man¬ 
sard  or  curb  roof. 

Gambroon,  gam- br don',  n.  Twilled  linen  cloth  for 
lining. 

Game,  gam,  n.  Sport  of  any  kind;  jest;  frolic  ;  a  con¬ 
trivance,  arrangement,  or  institution,  furnishing 
sport  or  amusement ;  use  of  such  a  game  :  a  single 
match  at  play  ;  contest ;  thing  gained,  as  the  stake 
in  a  game  ;  animals  pursued  by  sportsmen  ;  scheme 
pursued;  plan;  project.  —  a.  tleady  to  fight  to  the 
last,  like  a  game-cock  ;  brave  ;  resolute  ;  pert,  to 
those  animals  hunted  for  game.  —  v.  i.  [gamed 
(gamd),  gaming.]  To  play  at  any  sport;  to  play  for 
a  stake  or  prize;  to  gamble.  [AS.  gamen,  a  game,  OS. 
and  Ic.  gaman,  mirth,  OIIG.  gaman,  joy.]  —  To  make 
game  of.  To  make  sport  of,  mock,  ridicule.  —  To 
die  g.  To  maintain  an  unyielding  spirit  to  the  last. 

—  Game'ness.  n.  Endurance;  pluck.  —  Game'some, 
-aim,  a.  Gay  ;  frolicsome.  —  Gamy,  gam'T,  a. 
(Cookery.)  Having  the  flavor  of  dead  game  kept 
uncooked  until  nearly  tainted.  (Sporting.)  Show¬ 
ing  gameness.  —  Game'ster.  n.  One  who  plays  at 
games;  a  gambler.  —  Game'-cock,  n.  A  cock  bred 


to  fight. - keeper,  n.  One  who  has  care  of  game, 

esp.  in  a  preserve.  —  Gam'mon,  n.  An  impoStion, 
hoax,  humbug;  the  game  of  back  gammon. — v.  t. 
To  beat  in  back  gammon  by  removing  all  one’s 
counters  before  one’s  antagonist  has  removed  any  ; 
to  impose  on  by  improbable  stories  ;  to  humbug.  — 
Gam'ble,  v.  i.  [-bled  (-bid),  -bling.]  To  play  or 

f  ame  for  stakes.  —  r.  t.  To  squander  by  gaming. 
Dim.  of  game.)  —  Gam'bler,  n. 

Gamin,  ga-max',  n.  A  neglected  city  boy;  street 
Arab.  [F.] 

Game-leg,  gam'leg,  n.  A  lame  or  crooked  leg.  [W. 

cam,  gam,  crooked.  See  Gambol.] 

Gammer,  gam'mer,  n.  An  old  wife, — correlative  of 
gaffer,  q.  v.  [Corrupt,  of  Prov.  E.  grammer,  for 
grandmother.) 

Gammon  (of  bacon).  See  under  Gambol.  —  Humbug. 
See  under  Game. 

Gamp,  gamp,  n.  A  large  umbrella.  [Fr.  Mrs.  C«ntp, 
a  cliaracter  in  Dickens’s  novel,  “  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit.”] 

Gamut,  gam'ut,  n.  (Mns.)  The  scale.  [OF.  game, 
gamme  (=  Gr.  gamma  =  E.  letter  G,  the  name  of 
the  7th  and  last  note  in  the  scale)  and  L.  ut,  old 
name  for  the  1st  note,  now  called  do.) 

Gander,  gan'der,  n.  The  male  of  the  goose.  [AS. 

gandra,  ganra.  See  Goose.] 

Gang,  gang,  n.  A  number  going  in  company;  a  com¬ 
pany,  esp.  of  disreputable  persons;  a  squad  of  work¬ 
men;  a  labor-saving  combination  of  similar  imple¬ 
ments.  (Mining.)  A  gangue,  q.  v.,  below.  [ME. 
and  D.,away,  passage;  AS.,  a  journey;  Sw., agoing, 
a  time  ;  Dan.,  walk,  gait ;  Goth,  gaggs  (—  gangs),  a 
way,  street,  Ic.  gangr,  a  going,  also  a  gang  (of  men, 
animals,  etc.);  AS.  gangan,  Ic.  gang  a,  to  go,  q.  v.1 
—  Gang'way,  n.  A  passage  or  way  into  an  inclosed 
place.  (Naut.)  The  waist.  —  Gang'-board,  n.  (Naut.) 
A  plank,  with  cleats  for  steps,  for  entering  a  boat;  a 
plank  within  or  without  the  bulwarks  of  a  vessel’s 
waist,  for  the  sentinel  to  walk  on.  [D.  gangboord .] 
— cask,  n.  A  cask  for  bringing  water  aboard  ships 
in  boats.—  Gangue,  gang,  n.  (Mining.)  The  mineral 
substance  inclosing  metallic  ore  in  the  vein.  [F. ;  G. 
gang,  a  vein  in  a  mine.] 

Ganglion,  gan'glY-un,  n.  (  Compar.  Anat.)  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  nerve  cells,  giving  off  nerve  fibers  in  one  or 
more  directions.  (Human  Anat.)  A  mass  of  vesicu¬ 
lar  neurine  in  the  course  of  a  nerve,  distinct  from 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  also,  a  lymphatic  gland. 
(Surg.)  A  gicOular,  hard,  indolent  tumor,  situated 
on  a  tendon]  [L.  and  Gr.;  peril,  s.  rt.  Gr.  gonggulos, 
round.]  —  Lymphatic  ganglion.  A  lymphatic  gland. 
—  Gan'gliac,  -glion'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  a  ganglion. 
Gangrene,  gan'gren,  n.  (Med.)  The  first  stage  of 
mortification  of  living  flesh,  in  which  it  loses  warmth 
and  sensation  and  becomes  discolored.  —  v.  t.  To 
mortify. — v.  i.  To  become  mortified  or  putrescent; 
to  lose  vitality.  [OF.;  E.  gangr sena,  Gr.  ganggraina, 
fr.  Gr.  grainem,  Skr.  gri,  to  devour.]  —  Gan'grenous, 
-nus,  a.  Mortified;  putrefied,  — said  of  living  flesh. 
Gangue,  Gangway.  See  under  Gang. 

Gamster,  Gannister,  gan'is-ter,  n.  ( Mech .)  A  refrac¬ 
tory  lining  for  Bessemer  converters,  consisting  of 
ground  siliceous  stone  and  fire-clay ;  material  for 
macadamizing  roads.  (Mining.)  Hard,  siliceous 
strata  in  the  coal-formation. 

Gannet,  gan'net,  n.  The  Solan  goose,  a  sea-fowl  al¬ 
lied  to  the  pelican.  [AS. 
ganot.  See  Goose.] 

Ganoid,  ga'noid,  -noid'- 
ian,  -Y-an,  n.  One  of 
an  order  of  fishes,  hav¬ 
ing  shining  bony  scales 
or  plates,  —  including 
the  gar  and  sturgeon. 

[NL.  ganoidei,  fr.  Gr. 
ganos,  brightness,  and 
eidos,  form.] 

Gantlet,  gant'let,  -lope, 

-I5p,  n.  A  military  or 
naval  punishment  in 
which  the  offender  runs 
between  2  tiles  of  men 
facing  one  another,  who  strike  him  as  he  passes. 
Sw.  gatlopp,  lit.  a  run  down  a  lane,  fr.  gata,  street, 
ane  (see  Gate),  and  lopp,  a  course,  running,  fr. 
lopa,  to  run;  s.  rt.  leap.) —  To  run  the  gauntlet.  To 
undergo  the  above  punishment;  to  pass  the  ordeal 
of  severe  criticism  or  ill-treatment  at  many  hands. 
Gaol,  jat,  Gaoler.  See  Jail. 

Gap,  gap,  n.  An  opening  in  anything  made  by  break- 
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ing  or  parting  ;  an  opening  for  passage  or  entrance  ; 
hiatus;  vacant  space  or  time;  an  opening  which  is 
irreparable.  [Ic.  and  Sw.,a  gap,  breach,  abyss,  Dan. 
gab,  gap,  mouth,  throat,  chasm.  See  Gab.]  —  Gape, 
gap,  in  Eng.  pron.  gap,  v.  i.  [gaped  (giipt),  gaping.] 
To  open  the  mouth  wide,  as,  expressing  desire  for 
food;  or  indicating  sleepiness,  indifference,  dullness; 
or  showing  surprise,  astonishment,  expectation,  etc.; 
or  manifesting  a  desire  to  injure,  devour,  or  over¬ 
come;  to  open  as  a  gap;  to  gaze,  stare,  yawn.  —  n. 
The  act  of  gaping.  ( Zool .)  The  width  of  the  mouth 
when  opened,  as  of  birds,  fishes,  etc.  [AS.  geapan, 
D.  gapen,  Ic.  and  Sw.  gapa,  G.  ggffen,  Skr.  jabh,  to 
gape,  yawn;  AS.  geap,  wide.] — The  gapes.  A  dis¬ 
ease  of  young  poultry,  attended  with  much  gaping. 

Gar,  gar,  Gar'fish,  n.  A  slender  sea-fish  of  the  pike 
family,  having  a  long,  pointed  head;  also  one  of  sim¬ 
ilar  form,  but  with  rhombic  scales,  found  in  fresli 
waters.  [AS.,  a  spear,— fr.  its  shape;  cf.  E .pike,  ged, 
also  Ic.  geirsil,  a  kind  of  herring,  fr.  geirr,  a  spear.] 

Garb,  garb,  n.  Clothing  ;  esjp.  official  or  appropriate 
dress  ;  fashion,  or  mode  of  dress ;  exterior  appear¬ 
ance;  looks.  [OF.  garbe,  It.  garbo,  garb,  handsome¬ 
ness,  OIIG.  garawi,  preparation,  dress,  garo,  MUG. 
garc,  ready;  s.  rt.  gear.\ 

Garbage,  gar'bej,  n.  Refuse  parts  of  flesh;  offal ;  ref¬ 
use  matter  from  a  kitchen;  any  worthless  or  offen¬ 
sive  matter.  [Prob.  same  as  garble .] 

Garble,  gar'bl,  v.  t.  [-bled  (-bid),  -bling.]  To  sift 
or  bolt;  to  pick  out  such  parts  of  as  may  serve  a  pur¬ 
pose;  to  mutilate,  corrupt.  [OF.  grabeller,  Sp.  gar- 
billar,  to  sift,  garble,  garbillo,  Per.  gharbil,  Ar.  ghir- 
bal,  a  sieve.]  —  Gar' bier,  n.  —  Gar'bles,  -biz,  n.  pi. 
The  dust  or  filth,  separated  from  good  spices,  drugs, 
etc. 

Garboard,  gar'bord,  n.  ( Naut .)  The  first  plank  fast¬ 
ened  next  the  keel  on  the  outside  of  a  vessel’s  bot¬ 
tom. 

Garden,  gar'dn,  n.  A  piece  of  ground  for  cultivating 
flowers,  or  vegetables,  etc.;  a  rich,  well-cultivated 
spot  or  tract  of  country.  —  v.  i.  [-dened  (-dnd), 
-DENING.]  To  layout  or  cultivate  a  garden;  labor 
in  agarden.  [ME.  and  OF.  gardin  (F.  jar  din),  OIIG. 
garto,  gen.  gartin;  s.  rt.  AS.  geard,  E.  yard.']— Gar'- 
dener,  -dn-Sr,  n.  One  who  makesand  tends  a  garden; 
a  horticulturist.  [OHG.  gartinare.)  —  Gardening,  n. 
Art  of,  etc.;  horticulture. 

Garget,  giir'get,  n.  A  disease  in  udders  of  cows ;  a 
diseas  2  in  hogs,  indicated  by  staggering  and  loss 
of  appetite.  ( Bot .)  A  plant  having  emetic  and 
cathartic  finalities;  poke  or  poke-weed. 

Gargle,  gar'gl,  v.  t.  1-gled  (-gld),  -gljng.1  To  wash 
or  rinse  (the  mouth  or  throat);  esp.  to  hold  a  me¬ 
dicinal  preparation  suspended  and  agitated  in  the 
throat.  —  n.  A  liquid  preparation  for  washing  the 
mouth  and  throat.  [OF.  gargouiller,  fr.  gurgouillc, 
the  throat,  also  mouth  of  a  spout  or  gutter;  Sp.  gar - 
go  la,  gargoyle;  F. 
gorge.  It.  gorga,  the 
thr  \  See  Gorge.]  — 

Gar'goyle,  -goil,  n. 

(Arch.)  A  projecting 
water-spout,  carved 
grotesquely. 

Garish.  See  Gairish. 

Garland,  giir'land,  n.  A  „  , 

wreath  or  chaplet  of  Gargoyle, 

branches,  flowers,  feathers,  etc.;  a  coronal;  the  top; 
principal  thing;  thing  most  prized;  a  collection  of 
little  printed  pieces;  an  an tliolc  gy.  (Naut.)  A  bag, 
nsed  by  sailors  to  keep  provisions  in;  a  ring  of  rope 
lashed  on  a  mast. — v.  t.  To  crown  or  deck  with  a 


garland.  [OF.  gaiiandc,  F.  guirlande.  It.  ghirlanda, 
Sp.  guirnalda ;  peril,  s.  rt.  OIIG.  wiara,  refined  gold, 
fine  ornament,  and  not  s.  rt.  gala.) 

Garlic,  giir'lik,  n.  A  garden  plant,  allied  to  the  onion, 
having  a  bulbous  root,  strong  smell,  and  acrid  taste. 
[AS.  garleac,  fr.  gar,  spear,  and  leak,  leek.] 

Garment,  gar'ment,  n.  Any  article  of  clothing.  [ME. 
and  OF.  garnement,  fr.  O F.  garnir,  guarnir,  warnir, 
to  garnish,  adorn,  fortify,  AS.  warnian,  to  beware 
of,  OFriesic  ivernia,  to  give  a  pledge.  See  Warn.]  — 
Gar'nish,  v.  t.  [-nisiied  (-nisht),  -nishing.]  To 
adorn,  embellish  ;  to  furnish,  as  a  fort  with  troops. 
(Law.)  To  warn,  give  notice  to.  — n.  Decoration  ; 
ornament;  also,  garments,  esp.  showy  ones.  (Cook¬ 
ery.)  Something  set  round  a  dish  as  an  embellish¬ 
ment.  In  jails,  fetters ;  also  an  entrance-lee  de¬ 
manded  by  okl  prisoners  of  one  just  committed.  — 
Gar'nishee',  n.  (Law.)  One  in  whose  hands  the 
property  of  another  has  been  attached  ;  a  trustee. 


—  Garnishment,  n.  Ornament;  decoration.  (Law.) 
Legal  notice  to  appear  and  give  information  to  the 
court  on  any  matter;  warning  to  a  person,  in  whose 
hands  the  effects  of  another  are  attached,  not  to 
pay  money  or  deliver  goods,  but  to  appear  in  court 
and  give  information  as  garnishee.  A  fee. —  Gar'ni- 
ture,  -nY-chur,  n.  That  which  garnishes;  embellish¬ 
ment.  [F.J  —  Garrison,  g&r'rY-sn,  n.  (Mil.)  A  body 
of  troops  in  a  fort  or  fortified  town,  to  defend  it  or 
to  repress  the  inhabitants  ;  a  strong  place,  in  which 
troops  are  quartered  for  its  security.  —  v.t.  (gar¬ 
risoned  (-snd),  -soning.]  To  place  troops  in  (a 
fortress,  etc.)  for  its  defense  ;  to  defend  by  for¬ 
tresses  manned  with  troops.  [ME.  and  OF.  garnison, 
provision,  supply,  fr.  OF.  garnir.] 

Garner,  gar'ncr,  n.  A  granary  ;  place  wherein  grain 
is  stored.  —  v.  t.  [garnered  (-nerd),  -nerino.] 
To  store  in  a  granary.  [OF.  gemier,  grenier,  L. 
granaria,  a  granary,  q.  v.] 

Garnet,  gar'net,  n.  (Mm.)  A  mineral  of  a  deep-red 
color.  (Naut.)  A  tackle  fixed  to  the  main-stay,  to 
hoist  the  cargo.  [OF.  grenat,  LL.  granatus,  fr.  its  re¬ 
sembling  the  shape  and  color  of  pomegranate  seeds, 
fr.  L.  granum,  a  grain,  q.  v.] 

Garnish,  Garrison,  etc.  See  under  Garment.  . 

Garret,  gar'ret,  n.  That  part  of  a  house  on  the  upper 
floor,  immediately  under  the  roof;  an  attic.  [OF. 
garite,  orig.  a  place  of  refuge  or  look-out,  watch- 
tower,  fr.  garir,  warir,  to  preserve,  keep,  OHG.  war- 
jan,  AS.  warian,  to  defend,  AS.  wser,  wary,  q.  v. 
See  Garment.]  — Garreteer',  -er',  n.  An  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  a  garret;  a  poor  author;  literary  hack. 

Garrote,  gar-rot',  n.  A  Spanish  mode  of  execution  by 
strangulation,  with  an  iron  collar  affixed  to  a  post 
and  tightened  by  a  screw;  instrument  by  whi,ch  the 
punishment  is  inflicted.  —  v.  t.  [garroted  ;  -rot- 
ino.]  To  strangle  with  the  garrote  ;  to  seize  by  the 
throat  from  behind,  to  strangle  and  rob.  [Sp.,  fr. 
garra,  claw,  clutch,  Armor.  &  W.  gar,  leg,  shank  ; 
s.  rt.  garter ,]  —  Garrot'er,  n.  One  who  seizes  a  per¬ 
son  by  the  throat  from  behind,  to  strangle  and  rob 
him. 

Garrulous,  gar'roo-lus,  a.  Indulging  in  long,  prosy 
talk,  with  repetition  and  excessive  detail;  talkative; 
loquacious.  [L.  garndus,  fr.  garrire,  to  chatter;  s.  rt. 
call.)  —  Garru'lity,  -lY-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc. 

Garter,  giir'ter,  n.  A  band  to  hold  up  a  stocking  on 
the  leg;  the  badge  of  the  highest  order  of  knighthood 
in  Great  Britain,  instituted  by  Edward  III.;  the  or¬ 
der  itself.  —  v.  t.  [gartered  (-terd),  -terino.]  To 
bind  with  a  garter  ;  to  invest  with  the  order  of  the 
Garter.  [OF.  gartier,  fr.  garret,  F.  jarret,  ham  of 
the  leg.  See  Garrote.] 

Garth,  garth,  n.  A  close;  yard;  croft;  garden;  green¬ 
sward  within  a  cloister;  a  dam  or  weir  for  catching 
fish.  [W.  gardd,  inclosure;  s.  rt.  garden .] 

Gas,  gas  or  gaz,  n.  An  aeriform  elastic  fluid  ;  illumi¬ 
nating  gas,  — a  mixture  of  carbureted  hydrogen  and 
olefiant  gas  or  bi-carbureted  hydrogen,  obtained  by 
destructive  distillation  of  coal]  [D.,  a  word  invented 
by  the  chemist  Van  Helmont,  who  died  in  1044  ; 
perh.  fr.  D.  geest,  ghost  (q.  v.),  spirit,  volatile  fluid.] 

—  Laughing  gas.  Nitrous  oxide,  —  used  as  an  an  .es¬ 
thetic  by  dentists,  etc.  — Gaseous,  gaz'e-us  or  g&'- 
zhus,  a.  In  the  form  of  gas,  or  an  aeriform  fluid; 
lacking  substance  or  solidity ;  tenuous.—  Gassy,  gas'- 
sY,  a.  Full  of  gas;  inflated;  full  of  ambitious  or  de¬ 
ceitful  talk.—  Gas'ify,v.  t.  [-tied  (-fid), -eying.]  To 
convert  into  gas.  [h.facere,  to  make.]  —  Gasfifica'- 
tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of,  etc.  —  Gas'-burn'er,  n. 
That  part  of  a  gas-fixture  where  the  gas  escapes  from 
orifices,  to  be  Durned.  — fix'ture,  n.  A  bracket  or 
chandelier  for  gas,  including  a  stop-cock,  burner,  etc. 

- hold'er,  n.  A  vessel  to  hold  gas;  gasometer. — 

-main,  n.  One  of  the  principal  pipes  conveying  gas 
from  the  works.  — me'ter,  n.  An  instrument  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed.  [Gr.  metron, 
a  measure.]  —  Gas'olene, -len,  -line,  -lin,  n.  A  highly 
volatile  mixture  of  fluid  hydrocarbons,  obtained 
from  petroleum,  also  by  distillation  of  bituminous 
coal.  —  Gasolier',  -ler',  n.  A  chandelier  fitted  for 
illumination  by  gas.  [Formed  in  imitation  of  chan¬ 
delier.)  —  Gasom'eter,  gaz-,  n.  A  gas-holder  or  res¬ 
ervoir. —  Gasom'etry,  -trY,  n.  Measurement  of  gases. 

Gasconade,  gas-kon-ad',  n.  A  boast  or  boasting ; 
vaunt;  bravado.  —  v.  i.  To  boast,  brag,  bluster.  [F. 
gasconnade,  —  in  allusion  to  the  propensity  of  the 
people  of  Gascony.] 

Gash,  gash,  v.  t.  [gasiied  (gasht),  gashing.]  To  make 
a  long,  deep  incision  in.  —  n.  A  deep  and  long  cut, 
esp.  in  flesh.  [OF.  garser,  to  scarify,  pierce  with  a 
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lancet,  LL.  garsa,  scarification,  perh.  corrupt,  fr. 
Gr.  charaxis,  an  incision  ;  s.  rt.  shear.] 

Gasket,  gas'ket,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  flat,  plaited  cord  to  furl 
the  sail,  or  tie  it  to  the  yard.  {Meek.)  Platted  hemp 
to  pack  pistons,  as  of  steam-engines  and  pumps;  any 
ring  or  washer  of  packing.  [F.  garcettc. J 

Gasp,  g&sp,  v.  i.  [gasped  (g&spt),  oaspino.1  To  labor 
for  breath,  respire  convulsively  or  violently  ;  to 
pant  with  eagerness.  —  v.  t.  To  emit  with  gaspings. 

—  n.  A  labored  respiration;  convulsive  opening  of 
the  mouth  for  breath.  [Ic.  geispa,  Sw.  gaspa,  Dan. 
gispe  ;  s.  rt.  gape.] 

Gastric,  gas'trik,  a.  (Anat.)  Pert,  to  the  stomach. 
[Gr.  gaster,  Skr  .jathara,  the  belly.]  —  Gastric  fever. 
(Pathol.)  Bilious,  enteric,  or  typhoid  fever;  acute 
inflammatory  dyspepsia.  —  Gastri'tis,  n.  (Med.)  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  stomach.— Gas'teropod,  n.  (Zool.) 
A  molluscous  animal  (as  the  snail),  having  a  mus¬ 
cular  ventral  disk,  which  serves  in  place  of  feet. 
[Gr.  pous,  podos,  a  foot.]  —  Gastril'oquy,  -o-kwY,  n. 
A  voice  or  utterance  which  appears  to  proceed  from 
the  stomach;  ventriloquy.  [L.  loqui,  to  speak.]  — 
Ga3tril'oquist,  -kwist.  n.  A  ventriloquist.— Gastrol'- 
ogy,  -o-jT,  n.  A  treatise  on  the  stomach.  [Gr.  logos, 
discourse.]  —  Gastron'omy,  -inf,  n.  Art  or  science 
of  good  eating;  epicurism.  [Gr.  nomos,  law,  usage.] 

—  Gastron'omer,  n.  One  fond  of  good  living;  an 
epicure;  glutton.—  Gastronom'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to, 
etc.  —  Gastros'copy,  -ko-pf,  n.  (Med.)  Examination 
of  the  abdomen,  to  detect  disease;  abdominoscopy. 
[ Gr.  skojiein,  to  examine.]  —  Gas'tro-col'ic,  a.  (Med.) 
Pert,  to  both  stomach  and  colon.  [Gr.  kolikos,  pert, 
to  the  colon.]  —  G.-elytrotomy,  -el'Y-trot'o-mY,  n. 
( Surg .)  The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  vagina,  to  remove  a  fetus,  —  a  substitute  for 
the  Cesarean  operation.  [Gr.  elutron.  a  sheath,  and 
tome,  a  cutting.]  —  G.-enter'ic,  a.  (Med.)  Pert,  to 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  [Gr.  enteron,  intestine.] 

—  G.-enteri'tis,  n.  (Pathol.)  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of,  etc.  —  G.-hepat'ic,  a.  (Med.) 
Pert,  to  both  stomach  and  liver.  [Gr.  hepar,  liver.] 

—  G.-hys'terot'omy,  -his'tDr-ot'o-mY,  a.  (Surg.)  The 
Cesarean  operation.  [Gr.  hustera,  womb.] 

Gate,  gat,  n.  A  passage-way  in  the  wall  of  a  city, .field, 
edince.etc.;  a  movable  barrier  closing  an  opening  in 
a  fence  or  wall  or  placed  across  a  road;  a  frame  stop¬ 
ping  the  passage  of  water  through  a  dam,  lock,  etc.; 
an  avenue;  means  of  entrance.  [Ai.  g*at,  D.  and  Ic. 
gat,  a  gate,  opening,  Ic.  and  Sw.  gata,  Dan.  gade, 
Goth,  gatwo,  G.  gasse,  a  street;  AS.  gitan,  to  get,  ar¬ 
rive  at,  reach.]  —  Gate'-way,  n.  A  passage  through 
a  fence  or  wall;  a  frame,  arch,  etc.,  in  which  a  gute 
is  hung.  —  Gait,  gat,  n.  Walk;  inarch;  way;  manner 
of  walking  or  stepping. 

Gather,  gath'er,  v.  t.  [-ERED(-Srd), -ering.]  To  bring 
togetlier,  collect,  assemble;  to  harvest,  pick,  pluck; 
to  amass  in  large  quantity  or  numbers  ;  to  make 
compact,  consolidate  ;  to  draw  together  (a  piece  of 
cloth,  by  a  thread),  pucker,  plait ;  to  derive,  as  an 
inference;  to  infer,  conclude. —  v.  i.  To  come  to¬ 
gether,  congregate;  to  increase;  to  come  to  a  head, 
as  a  sore;  to  draw  an  inference. —  n.  A  plait  or 
fold  in  cloth,  made  by  drawing  the  thread  through 
it.  [AS.  gsedrian,  gaaerian,  to  gather,  fr.  gader,  to¬ 
gether,  g:ed,  society,  company;  D.  gaderen,  to  col¬ 
lect,  fr.  gader,  together.]  — Gath'erer,  n.  —  Gather¬ 
ing,  n.  That  gathered  or  brought  together,  as  a 
crowd,  assembly  ;  a  tumor,  suppurated  or  matu¬ 
rated;  an  abscess. 

Gatling-gun,  gat'ling-gun,  n.  A  machine-gun,  having 
a  cluster  of  parallel  revolving  breach-loading  bar¬ 
rels.  [Named  fr.  inventor.] 

Gaucherie,  gdsh're,  n.  Awkwardness  ;  gawkiness  ; 
blundering.  [F.,  fr.  gauche,  the  left  hand.] 

Gaud,  gawd,  n.  A  piece  of  worthless  finery;  a  trinket. 
[L.  gawdiwm,  joy,  in  LL.  a  bead  on  a  rosary;  s.  rt. 
joy.]  —  Gaud'y,  -T,  a.  [-ier,  -iest.1  Ostentatiously 
fine;  showy;  gay;  merry.  —  Gaud'ily,  -Y-lf,  adv.— 
Gaud'iness.  n. 

Gauffer,  gawf'fgr,  v.  t.  To  plait,  crimp,  or  flute;  to 
goffer,  as  lace.  JTF.  gaufrer,  to  figure  cloth,  velvet, 
etc.,  fr.  gaufre,  E.  waffle,  q.  v.] 

Gauge,  Gage/gaj,  v.  t.  [gauged  (gajd),  gauging.]  To 
measure  or  ascertain  the  contents  of,  as  of  a  pipe, 
hogshead,  etc.;  to  measure  the  capacity  or  ability 
of;  estimate.  — n.  An  instrument  to  determine  dis¬ 
tances,  dimensions,  or  capacity;  a  standard  of  any 
kind;  estimate.  (Physics.)  Apparatus  for  determin¬ 
ing  at  any  moment  the  state,  or  volume,  or  pressure 
of  a  fluctuating  object,  as  water,  steam,  etc.  (Naut.) 
Position  with  reference  to  a  vessel  and  to  the  wind; 


the  depth  to  which  a  vessel  sinks  in  the  water.  The 
distance  between  the  rails  of  a  railroad.  [When  the 
gauge  is  4  ft. 8]  in.  it  is  called  standard  gauge;  when 
less,  narroto  gauge.]  (Plastering.)  The  quantity 
of  plaster  of  Paris  used  with  common  plaster  to 
hasten  its  setting;  the  composition  used  in  finishing 
plastered  ceilings,  etc.  [OF.  gauger,  j  auger,  to  gauge, 
gauge,  a  gauge,  measure,  LL.  gaugia,  the  standard 
measure  of  a  wine-cask;  s.  rt.  gallon.]  —  Gau'ger,  n. 
One  who  gauges;  an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to 
ascertain  the  contents  of  casks. 

Gault,  gawlt,  n.  (Geol.)  A  series  of  beds  of  clay  and 
marl,  whose  geological  position  is  between  the  upper 
and  lower  green-sand. 

Gaunt,  gant,  a.  Lean  ;  meager ;  pinched  and  grim. 
[Cf.  Norweg.  gaud,  a  thin  stick,  also  a  tall,  thin  man, 
overgrown  stripling;  Sw.  dial,  gank,  a  lean  horse.] 

Gauntlet,  giint'let,  n.  A  glove  with  plates  of  metal 
on  the  back,  worn  as  de’fei 
a  long  glove,  covering  the 
gantelet,  fr.  gant,  OSw.  wa; 
a  glove,  Dan.  vante,  D. 
want,  a  mitten;  perh.  s.  rt. 

OSw.  winda,  to  wrap,  E. 
wind. ]  — •  To  take  up  the 
gauntlet.  To  accept  a  chal¬ 
lenge. —  To  throw  down  the 
g.  To  offer  a  challenge. 

Gauze,  gawz,  n.  A  very  thin,  transparent  stuff,  of  silk, 
linen,  cotton,  wire,  etc.  [OF.  gaze,  embroidery  can¬ 
vas,  orig.  brought  iromGaza,  in  Palestine.]— Gauz'y, 
-Y,  a.  Pert,  to,  like,  or  thin  as  gauze. 

Gave.  See  Give. 

Gavel,  gav'el,  n.  A  small  heap  of  grain,  not  tied  up; 
the  mallet  of  a  presiding  officer.  [OF.  gavelle,  F. 
javelle,javeau,  dim.  fr.  L.  capidus,  handle,  capere, 
to  seize.] 

Gavelkind,  gav'el-kind,  n.  (O.  Eng.  Law.)  A  tenure 
by  which  land  descended  from  the  fattier  to  all  his 
sons  in  equal  portions,  and  the  land  of  a  brother, 
dying  without  issue,  descended  equally  to  his 
brothers.  [Ir.  gabhailcine ;  gabhail,  a  receiving, 
tenure,  fr.  gabliaim,  I  receive;  cine,  family,  tribe; 
W.  gafael,  Corn,  gavel,  tenure,  cenedl,  a  tribe.] 

Gavial,  ga'vY-al,  n.  A  crocodile  found  in  India. 
[Native  name.] 

Gawk,  gawk,  n.  A  cuckoo;  a  simpleton;  booby.  [AS. 
geac,  Ic.  gaukr,  Sw.  gok,  a  cuckoo;  OIIG.  couch,  G. 
gauch,  a  cuckoo,  simpleton;  L.  cucus,  fool,  cuckoo, 
q.  v.]  —  Gawk'y, -Y,  a.  [-ier,  -iest.J  Foolish  and 
awkward ;  clumsy  and  clownish.  —  n.  A  fellow 
awkward  from  being  overgrown,  or  from  stupidity. 

Gay,  ga,  a.  Excited  "with  delight;  merry;  gleeful; 
sprightly  ;  jolly  ;  jovial ;  having  many  or  showy 
colors  ;  dissipated  ;  loose  ;  lewd.  [OF.  gai,  merry, 
OIIG.  gain,  MI1G.  gach,  quick,  rash,  lively,  MUG. 
gan,  G.  gehen,  to  go;  s.  rt.  go,  jay.]  —  Gayety,  Gaiety, 
ga'e-tY,  n.  State  of  being  gay;  merriment;  acts  or 
entertainments  prompted  by,  or  inspiring,  merry 
delight,  —  used  often  in  pi.;  finery;  show;  jollity. 
—  Gayly,  Gaily,  ga'IY,  adv. 

Gaze,  gaz,  v.  i.  [gazed  (gazd),  gazing.]  To  fix  the 
eyes  in  a  steady  and  earnest  look  ;  to  gape,  stare.— 
n.  A  fixed  look  ;  a  look  of  eagerness,  wonder,  or 
admiration  ;  object  gazed  on.  [Sw.  dial,  gasa,  to 
gaze,  stare  ;  s.  rt.  aghast,  gairish.]  —  Gaz'er,  n.  — 
Gaze'hound,  n.  A  hound  that  pursues  by  sight 
rather  than  by  scent.  —  Gaz'ing-stock,  n.  One  gazed 
at  with  scorn;  an  object  of  curiosity. 

Gazelle,  ga-zel',  n.  A  small  antelope  of  Asia  and  N. 
Africa,  remarkable  for 
its  swiftness,  elegant 
form,  and  the  soft  luster 
of  its  eyes.  [OF.;  Ar. 
ghazal.] 

Gazette,  ga-zet',  n.  A 
newspaper;  csp.,  an  of¬ 
ficial  journal. —  v.  t.  To 
announce  or  publish  in 
a  gazette,  or  officially. 

[OF.,  fr.  It.  gazzetta,  a 
magpie,  hence  tattle 
(dim.  of  It.  gazza,  mag¬ 
pie,  whence  gazzetture, 
to  chatter,  to  write  ga¬ 
zettes),  also  a  coin 
worth  about  1-fid  of  a  cent  (dim.  of  L.  and  Gr.  gaza, 
treasure,  wealth).  To  the  usual  etymology,  fr.  the 
name  of  the  coin,  it  is  objected  that  no  newspaper 
could  have  been  published  at  that  price  in  153(1,  in 
Venice,  where  the  original  gazette  appeared.]  — 
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Gazetteer',  -ter',  n.  A  writer  of  news;  officer  who 
publishes  news  by  authority  ;  a  geographical  dic¬ 
tionary;  alphabetical  descriptive  list. 

Gear,  ger,  n.  Manufactured  stuff  or  material;  goods; 
clothing  ;  ornaments  ;  dress;  horse-trappings. 
(Mach.)  A  toothed  wheel,  or  toothed  wheels  col¬ 
lectively;  connection  of  toothed  wheels  with  each 
other;  gearing,  —  v.  t.  [geared  (gerd),  gearing.] 
To  dress,  put  on  gear,  harness.  [AS.  gearwe,OS. 
garuwi,  MHG.  garwe,  gear,  whence  OF.  gar  he,  E. 
garb,  q.  v.;  AS.  gearu,  OS.  gam,  ready,  D.  gaar, 
dressed;  s.  rt.  yare.]  —  Gear'ing,  n. 

Harness.  (Mach.)  Parts  by  which 
motion  communicated  to  one  por¬ 
tion  of  a  machine  is  transmitted  to 
another,  considered  collectively ; 
esp.,  a  train  of  wheels  for  transmit¬ 
ting  and  varying  motion. 

Gecko,  gek'o,  n. ;  }>l.  -oks,  -5z.  A  noc¬ 
turnal  lizard,  having  flattened  toes, 
with  sucking  disks,  by  which  it  runs 
upon  walls  and  ceilings.  [Onomat.,  „ 

-fr.  its  cry.]  Spur  Gearing. 

Ged,  ged,  n.  A  fish,  the  pike.  [Ic.  gedda,  a  pike;  s.  rt. 
Ic.  gaddr,  a  goad,  E.  gad,  goad.  See  Gar.] 

Gee,  je,  v.  t.  [geed  (jed),  geeing.]  To  turn  to  the 
off-side,  or  from  the  driver  (i.  e.,  in- the  U.  S.,  to  the 
right  side),  said  of  cattle,  or  a  team,  —  used  in  the 
imperative.  [Prob.  fr.  AS.  gegan,  to  go.] 

Gehenna,  ge-hen'nd,  n.  The  valley  of  Hinnom,  near 
Jerusalem,  a  receptacle  for  the  city  refuse,  tires  be¬ 
ing  kept  up,  to  prevent  pestilential  effluvia;  hence, 
in  the  New  Testament,  hell.  [L.;  lleb.  Ge,  valley, 
and  Hinnom.] 

Gelatine,  jel'a-tin,  n.  (Chem.)  An  animal  substance 
which  dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  forms  a  jelly  on 
cooling;  animal  jelly.  Glue  and  isinglass  are  forms 
of  gelatine.  [F. ;  Sp.,  It.,  and  LL.  gelatina,  fr.  L.  ge- 
lare,  -latum,  to  congeal,  fr.  gelu,  frost;  s.  rt.  cool,  cold, 
jelly.]  —  Gel'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  congealed, 
or  converted  into  jelly.  —  Gelatinate,  ie-lat'Y-nat, 
v.  t.  To  convert  into  gelatine,  or  a  jelly-like  sub¬ 
stance. —  v.  i.  To  be  converted,  etc.  —  Gelat'ina'- 
tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of,  etc.—  Gelat'inize,  v.  t.  or 
t.  f-NizED(-nIzd),-NiziNO.]  Same  as  Gelatinate. 
—  Gelat'inoua,  -nus,  a.  Of  the  nature  and  consist¬ 
ence  of  gelatine  ;  viscous. — Gel'ly, -1Y,  n.  Jelly. — 
Gelose',  -los',  n.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  isinglass  pre¬ 
pared  from  sea  weed,  Chinese  moss,  etc.,  —  used  for 
food.  —  Gel'id,  a.  Very  cold.  [L.  gelidus,  fr.  gelu.] 

Geld,  geld,  v.  t.  To  castrate,  emasculate;  to  deprive  of 
anything  essential;  to  deprive  of  anything  excep¬ 
tionable,  expurgate.  [Ic.  gehla,  Dan.  gilde;  pern, 
o.  rt.  Goth,  gillha,  a  sickle.]  —  Geld'ing,  n.  Act  of 
castrating;  a  castrated  animal,  esp.  a  horse.  [Ic.,  a 
gelding.] 

Gem,  jem,  n.  (Bot.)  A  bud.  A  precious  stone,  esp. 
when  cut  and  polished  for  ornament;  a  jewel;  any¬ 
thing  beautiful,  rare,  or  costly.  —  v.  t.  [gemmed 
(jemd), -Ming.]  To  adorn  or  embellish,  as  with  gems. 
[OF.  gemme ,  a  gem,  L.  gemma,  a  swelling  bud,  also 
a  gem,  jewel;  peril,  s.  rt.  L.  gemere,  to  sigh  (orig.  to 
swell,  be  full),  Gr.  gemein,  to  be  full;  pern.  s.  rt.  Skr. 
janman,  birth,  production.]— Gem'my,  -mY,  a.  Full 
of  gems;  bright;  glittering;  sparkling  like  a  gem.  — 
Gem'mate,  -mat,  a.  Having  buds;  reproducing  by 
buds.  [L.  gemmare,  -matum,  to  put  forth  buds.] — 
Gemma'tion,  n.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Formation  of  a  new 
individual  by  the  protrusion  of  part  of  an  animal  or 
plant,  whether  it  becomes  free  or  remains  connected 
with  the  parent  stalk.  (Bot.)  The  arrangement  of 
buds  on  the  stalk.  The  period  of  the  expansion  of 
buds.  —  Gem'meous,  -me-us,  a.  Pert,  to,  like,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  gems. —  Gemmif'erous,  -Sr-us,  a.  Pro¬ 
ducing  gems  or  buds;  multiplying  by  buds.  [L. 
fer re,  to  bear.]  —  Gemmip'arous,  -a-rus,  a.  Produc¬ 
ing,  or  reproducing  by,  buds.  [ \,.parere ,  to  produce.] 

Gemini,  jem'T-ni,  n.  pi.  (Astron.)  A  constellation  of 
the  zodiac,  containing  the  2  bright  stars  Castor  and 
Pollux ;  the  3d  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun 
enters  about  May  25th.  [L.,  twins;  s.  rt.  genere, 

giguere,  to  beget/  See  Genus.]  —  Gem'inous,  -nus, 
a.  Double;  in  pairs. 

Gendarme,  zhox-darm',  n. ;  pi.  Gens-d’armes  or 
Gendarmes,  same  pron.  An  armed  policeman.  [F., 
fr.  the  pi.,  gens  d'armes,  men  at  arms.]  —  Gendarm'- 
ery.  -er-Y,  n.  The  body  of  armed  police.  [F.  gen¬ 
darmerie.] 

Gender,  jen'dSr,  n.  Sex,  male  or  female.  (Gram.)  A 
difference  in  words  to  express  distinction  of  sex. — 
v.t.  [gen  dered  (-derd),  -dering.]  To  beget,  en- 


f  ender.  [ME.  gendre,  OF.  and  F.  genre,  It.  genere , 
i.  genus,  generis,  kind.  See  Genus.] 

Genealogy,  jen-e-al'o-jY,  n.  An  account  of  the  descent 
of  a  person  or  family  from  an  ancestor;  a  list  of  an¬ 
cestors;  pedigree;  regular  descent  from  a  progenitor; 
lineage.  [OF.  genealogie,  L.  and  Gr.  genealogia,  fr. 
Gr.  genea,  birth,  descent,  and  logos,  discourse.  See 
Genus.]  —  Geneal'ogize,  -o-jlz,  v.  t.  To  relate  the 
history  of  descents.—  Geneal'ogist,  -jist,  n.  One  who 
traces,  etc.  —  Gen'ealog'ical,  -log'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to 
genealogy;  exhibiting  descent  from  an  ancestor. 
Genera,  n. ;  pi.  of  Genus. 

Generable.  See  under  Generate. 

General,  jen'gr-al,  a.  Relating  to  a  genus  or  kind} 
pert,  to  a  whole  class  or  order ;  comprehending 
many  species  or  individuals;  not  limited  to  a  precise 
or  detailed  import ;  lax  in  signification ;  widely 
spread;  prevalent;  extensive,  though  not  universal; 
having  a  relation  to  all ;  common  to  the  whole.  — 
n.  The  whole;  the  total,  —  used  in  pi.,  or  in  sing, 
with  the  definite  article;  the  chief  or  superior  officer 
in  an  administration;  esp.,  one  of  the  chief  military 
officers  of  a  country.  [OF.,  general,  universal,  L. 
generalis,  pert,  to  a  genus,  q.  v.J  —  General  assembly. 
An  assembly  of  a  whole  body,  in  fact  or  by  repre¬ 
sentation;  a  legislature.  —  G.  cour-t.  The  legislature 
of  a  state,  —  fr.  its  having,  or  having  had,  judicial 
power.  —  G.  issue.  (Law?)  An  issue  made  by  a 
general  plea,  traversing  the  whole  indictment  at 
once,  without  offering  any  special  matter  to  evade 
it.  —G.  officer.  (Mil.)  One  above  the  rank  of  colo¬ 
nel.  —  G.  ship.  A  ship  employed  as  a  general  carrier. 
—  G.  term.  (Logic.)  A  term  which  is  the  sign  of  a 

feneral  conception  or  notion.  —  In  g.  In  the  main; 
or  the  most  part;  not  always  or  universally.  [The 
word  general,  annexed  to  a  name  of  office,  usually 
denotes  chief  or  superior,  as,  a  commissary-general, 
quarter-master-general.]  —  Gen'erally,  adv.  In  gen¬ 
eral ;  commonly;  upon  the  whole.  —  Gen'eralness, 
n.  Condition  or  quality  of  being  general;  frequency; 
commonness.  —  Generality,  -Y-tT,  n.  State  of  being 
general;  that  which  is  general;  a  vague  statement 
or  phrase;  the  main  body,  bulk,  greatest  part.  [OF. 
generality.] —  Gen'eralize,  v.  t.  [-ized(-IzcI),-izing.] 
To  bring  under  a  genus  or  genera;  to  use  with  a 
more  extensive  application ;  to  make  universal  in 
application,  as  a  formula  or  rule ;  to  derive,  as  a 
genus,  or  as  a  general  conception,  or  general  priii' 
ciple.  —  v.  i.  To  form  classes  or  genera  ;  to  take 
general  or  comprehensive  views.—  Gen'eraliza'tion, 
n.  Act  of  generalizing.  —  Gen'eralship,  n.  Office 
of,  or  exercise  of  the  functions  of,  a  general;  skill 
and  conduct  of  a  general  officer.  —  Generalis 'simo, 
n.  The  chief  commander  of  a  military  force;  esp., 
the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  consisting  of 
grand  divisions  under  separate  commanders.  [It.] 
Generate,  jen'Sr-at,  v.  t.  To  beget,  procreate,  propa¬ 
gate,  engender;  to  cause  to  be,  bring  into  life;  to 
originate,  esp.  by  a  vital  or  chemical  process  ;  to 
produce,  cause.  [L.  generare,  -atum,  fr.  genus,  q.  v.] 
—  Gen'erable,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Genera'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  origination  by  some  process, 
mathematical,  chemical,  or  vital;  production;  for¬ 
mation;  thing  generated;  progeny;  offspring;  a  sin¬ 
gle  step  or  stage  in  the  succession  of  natural  de¬ 
scent;  the  mass  of  beings  living  at  one  period;  the 
ordinary  interval  of  time  at  which  one  rank  follows 
another,  or  father  is  succeeded  by  child;  an  age; 
race;  kind;  breed;  stock.  (Geom.)  Formation  or 
production  of  any  geometrical  magnitude,  by  the 
motion  of  a  point  or  other  magnitude.  (Physiol.) 
The  aggregate  of  the  functions  and  phenomena 
which  attend  reproduction.  [OF.;  L.  generatio.]  — 
Alternate  generation.  (Biol.)  Alternativeness,  q.  v., 
under  Alternate.  —  Gen'erative,  :tiv,  a.  Having 
power  to  generate  or  produce;  prolific.  —  Gen'era'- 
tor,  -t6r,  n.  One  who,  or  tha£  which,  etc.;  apparatus 
for  generating  steam,  gas,  etc.  (Mus.)  The  principal 
sound  or  sounds  by  which  others  are  produced.  — 
Gen'erant,  n.  That  which  generates.  (Geom.)  A 
line,  surface,  or  solid,  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
point,  line,  or  surface,  called  the  generatrix. —  Gen'- 
era'trix,  n.  (Geom.)  The  point,  or  mathematical 
magnitude,  which,  by  its  motion,  generates  another 
magnitude. 

Generic,  Generically,  etc.  See  under  Genus. 
Generous,  jen'Sr-us,  a.  Exhibiting  those  qualities  be¬ 
longing  to  high  birth;  noble;  magnanimous;  free  to 
give;  overflowing.  [OF.  generous,  genereux,  L.  gen- 
erosus,  of  noble  birth,  fr.  genus,  q.  v.] —  Gen'erously, 
-lY,  adv.  —  Gen'eros'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  gener- 
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ous;  nobleness  of  birth  orof  soul;  magnanimity :  lib¬ 
erality;  munificence.  [OF.  generosity,  Ij.  genarositas .] 

Genesis,  jen'e-sis,  n.  Act  of  producing,  or  giving  birth 
or  origin  to  any  thing;  production:  formation;  origi¬ 
nation;  the  1st  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  ( Gcom .) 
Same  as  Generation.  [L.  and  Gr.;  s.  rt.  genus.]  — 
Genet'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  concerned  with,  or  de¬ 
termined  by,  the  genesis  of  anything. —  Genetically, 
adv.  In  reference  to,  etc. 

Genet,  Jennet,  jen'et,  n.  A  small-sized,  well-propor¬ 
tioned,  Spanish  horse.  [OF.  genette,  Sp.  ginetc,  fr. 
Ar.  zenata,  a  tribe  of  horsemen  in  Barbary.] 

Genet,  Genette,  jen'et  or  je-net',  n.  A  carnivorous 
animal,  allied  to  the  civet,  of  gray  color,  spotted  and 
banded  with  black  or  brown,  found  in  southern  Eu¬ 
rope,  Africa,  and  Asia;  its  fur;  cat-skin,  when  made 
into  muffs,  etc.,  to  imitate  skins  of  the  genet.  [F. 
genette,  Sp.  gineta,  Ar .jarneit.] 

Geneva,  je-ne'vi,  n.  A  strongly  alcoholic  spirit  dis¬ 
tilled  from  grain,  and  flavored  with  juniper-berries 
or  oil  of  turpentine:  gin;  Hollands;  schiedam.  [F. 
gmierre,  fr.  L.  juniperus,  the  juniper-tree.] 

Genial,  je'nY-al  or  jen'yal,  a.  Contributing  to,  or 
concerned  in,  propagation  or  production  ;  genera¬ 
tive  ;  kindly;  sympathetically  cheerful  and  cheer¬ 
ing:  exciting  sympathy.  [OF.;  L.  genialis,  fr.  genius, 
q.  v.]  —  Genial'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc. 

Geniculate,  je-nik'u-lat,  -lated,  a.  ( liot .)  Bent  ab¬ 
ruptly  at  an  angle,  like  the  knee.  [L.  geniculum, 
dim.  of  genu,  knee;  s.  rt.  knee.]  —  Genic'ula'tion,  n. 
State  of  being  bent  abruptly  at  an  angle. 

Genie,  je'nY,  n.  One  of  a  fabulous  class  of  beings,  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Arabians  as  intermediate  between 
angels  and  men,  created  of  fire,  and  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  any  form,  or  of  becoming  invisible,  at  pleas¬ 
ure.  [See  Jinnee.] 

Genital,  jen'Y-tal,  a.  Pert,  to  generation.  [OF.;  L. 
genitalis.  See  Genus.]  —  Gen'itals,  «. pi.  The  sex¬ 
ual  organs;  the  privates.  —  Gen'itor,  n.  One  who 
procreates;  a  sire;  father.  [L.]  —  Gen'itive,  -tiv,  n. 
(Oram.)  A  case  in  the  declension  of  nouns,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  relations  expressed  in  English  by  of. — 
a.  Pert,  to,  or  indicating,  source,  origin,  possession, 
etc.  [OF.  genitif,  L.  genitivus,  the  name  of  the  case, 
lit.  pert,  to  generation.]  —  Geniti'ral,  o.  Of  the 
form  of,  or  pert,  to,  the  genitive  case. 

Genius,  jEn'yus,  n. ; pi.  -iusks,  -yus-ez.  The  peculiar 
structure  of  mind  with  which  each  individual  is  en¬ 
dowed  by  nature;  specinl  taste,  inclination,  or  dispo¬ 
sition;  distinguished  mentnl  superiority;  esp.  supe¬ 
rior  power  of  invention  or  origination  of  any  kind; 
talent ;  a  man  endowed  with  uncommon  vigor  of 
mind;  peculiar  constitution  or  character.  —  Genius, 
je'nY-us,  n. ;  pi.  -nii,  -nY-I.  A  tutelary  deity  sup¬ 
posed  by  the  ancients  to  preside  over  a  man’s  des¬ 
tiny  in  life;  hence,  a  supernatural  being;  a  spirit, 
good  or  evil;  the  animating  spirit  of  a  people  or  pe¬ 
riod.  [L. ;  s.  rt.  genus,  q.  vT] 

Genre,  zlioN'r,  n.  A  style  of  painting,  sculpture,  etc., 
representing  every-day  life  and  manners.  [F.  See 
Gender.] 

Genteel,  jen-tel',  a.  Possessing  or  exhibiting  the  qual¬ 
ities  belonging  to  high  birth  and  breeding ;  well 
bred;  easyin  manners;  elegant  in  appearance,  dress, 
or  manner;  polite;  refined;  fashionable.  [ME.  and 
OF.  gentil,  L.  gentilis,  orig.  of  the  same  clan,  also  a 
gentile,  fr.  gens,  gentis,  tribe,  race;  s.  rt.  genus.]  — 
Genteel'ly,  adv.  —  Genteel'ness,  n.  —  Gen'tile,  -til, 
n.  One  of  a  gentile  or  non-Jewish  nation;  a  wor¬ 
shiper  of  false  gods,  heathen,  pagan. — a.  Pert,  to 
the  nations  at  large,  as  disting,  fr.  the  Jews;  of  pa¬ 
gan  or  heathen  people.  (Gram.)  Denoting  a  race 
or  country.  —  Gen'tilism,  -izm,  n.  Heathenism;  pa¬ 
ganism  ;  worship  of  false  gods.  —  Gen'tle,  -tl,  a. 
[-TLER,  -ti.est.]  Well-born;  of  good  family  or  re¬ 
spectable  birth ;  soft  and  refined  in  manners ;  not 
rough,  harsh,  or  severe;  quiet  and  docile;  soothing. 
[Same  as  genteel;  0F.  gentil.]  —  Gen'tly,  -tlY,  adv. — 
Gen'tleness,  n.  —  Gentil'ity,  -til'Y-tY,  n.  Politeness 
of  manner;  graceful  and  easy  mien;  state  or  quality 
of  being  genteel.— Gen'tlefolk,  -fok,  -folks,  -fdks,  n. 
pi.  Persons  of  good  breeding  and  family.  —  Gen'- 
tleman,  n.  ;'pl.  -men.  A  man  who  is  well  born,  or  of 
good  family  ;  one  of  gentle  or  refined  manners. 
(Her.)  One  who  bears  arms,  but  has  no  title,  pi. 
Citizens;  people,  —  an  appellation  by  which  men  are 
addressed  in  popular  assemblies,  irrespective  of  their 
condition.  — Gen'tleman-like,  Gen'tlemanly,  a.  Pert, 
to,  like,  or  becoming  a  gentleman;  polite;  complai¬ 
sant.  —  Gen'tlemanliness,  n.  —  Gen'tle-wom'an,  n. ; 
pi.  -women.  A  woman  of  good  family  or  of  good  I 


breeding;  one  who  waits  about  the  person  of  one  of 
high  rank.  —  Gen'try,  -trY,  n.  People  of  education 
and  good  breeding;  in  Eng.,  in  a  restricted  sense, 
the  class  of  people  between  the  nobility  and  the  vul- 

?ar.  [ME.  gentrie,  corrupt.fr.  gentrise,  OF .genterise, 
or  gentilise,  fr.  gentil.] 

Gentian,  jen'shan,  n.  (liot.)  A  plant  whose  root  hag 
a  yellowish-brown  color,  and  very  bitter  taste,  and 
is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  stomachic  bitters.  [OF. 
gentiane,  L.  gentiana,  fr.  Gentitis,  king  of  Illyria, 
who  discovered  its  properties.] 

Genuflection,  je/nu-  or  jen'u-flek'shun,  n.  Act  of 
bending  the  knee,  esp.  in  worship.  [F.  genujterion, 
LateL.  genuflexio ,  fr.  L.  genu,  the  knee  (s.  rt.  knee), 
and  fleeter e.flexum,  to  bend.] 

Genuine,  jen'u-in,  a.  Pert,  to  or  proceeding  from, 
the  original  stock;  not  spurious,  false,  or  adulter, 
ated;  authentic;  real;  pure.  [L.  genuinus ;  s.  rt. 
genus.]  —  Gen'uinely,  adv.  —  Gen'uineness,  n. 

Genus,  je'nus,  n. ;  pi.  Genera,  jen'e-ri.  (Logic.)  A 
class  of  objects  divided  into  severnl  subordinate  spe¬ 
cies.  (Science.)  An  assemblage  of  species  possess- 
ing  certain  characters  in  common,  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  all  others,  —  subordinate  to 
tribe  and  sub-tribe.  [L.  genus,  generis,  Gr.  genos, 
race,  gignomai,  I  am  born,  I..  gignere,  Skr.jaa,  to 
beget;  s.  rt.  kin,  general,  gender,  generate,  ingenious, 
projenitor,  regenerate,  genealogy,  homogeneous,  oxy¬ 
gen,  etc.]  —  Gener'ic,  -ical,  -ngr'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to  a 
genus  or  kind;  comprehensive.  —  Gener'ically,  adv. 
Geocentric,  je-o-sen'trik,  -trical,  a.  (Astron.)  Having 
reference  to  the  earth  as  center;  in  relation  to  or 
seen  from  the  earth,  —  disting,  fr.  heliocentric,  as 
seen  from  the  sun;  having  reference  to  the  center  of 
the  earth.  [Gr.  gea.  ge  (Skr.  go),  the  earth,  and  ken- 
tron,  center,  q.  v.]  — Ge'ode,  -od,n.  (Min.)  A  rounded 
nodule  of  stone,  containing  a  cavity,  usually  lined 
with  crystals.  [Gr.  eidos,  form.] —  Geod'esy,  -od'e- 
sY,  m.  (Math.)  That  branch  of  surveying  which  al¬ 
lows  for  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  as  in  surveys  of 
states,  or  of  long  lines  of  coast.  [Gr.  daiein,  to  di¬ 
vide.]  —  Geog'nosy,  -sY,  n.  The  subject-matter  of 
speculative  geology.  [Gr.  gnosis,  knowledge.]  — 
Geog'ony,  -nY,  n.  Doctrine  of  the  formation  of  the 
earth.  [Gr.  gone,  birth,  fr.  genein,  to  beget  ;  s.  rt. 
genus.]  —  Geog'raphy,  -iY,  n.  Science  or  description 
of  the  world,  its  inhabitants,  divisions,  governments, 
products,  etc.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  describe.]  —  Geo¬ 
graphic,  -ical,  -graf'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to  geography. — 
Geog'rapher,  -iSr,  n.  One  versed  in,  etc.  —  Geol'ogy, 
-jY,  n.  Science  of  the  structure  and  mineral  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  globe,  the  causes  of  its  physical  features, 
and  its  history.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  —  Geol'oger, 
-ogist,  -jist,  n.  One  versed  in,  etc.  —  Geologic,  -ical, 
-loj'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. —  Geol'ogize,  v.  i.  [-gized 
(-jTzd),  -GiziNG.]  To  study  geology,  make  geological 
investigations. — Ge'oman'cy,  -sY,  n.  Divination  by 
figures  or  lines,  formed  by  dots,  orig.  on  the  earth, 
afterward  on  paper.  [Gr.  manteia,  divination.]  — 
Geoman'tic,  -tical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Geom'etry, 
-trY,  n.  That  branch  of  mathematics  which  investi¬ 
gates  the  relations,  properties,  and  measurement  of 
solids,  surfaces,  lines,  and  angles.  [Gr.  metrein,  to 
measure,  metron,  a  measure.]  —  Geom'eter,  n.  One 
skilled  in  geometry.  —  Geomet'ric,  -rical,  a.  Pert., 
or  according  to,  the  rules  or  principles  of  geometry; 
determined  by  geometry,  —  often  used  in  a  techni¬ 
cal  sense,  as  opp.  to  mechanical.  —  Geomet'rically, 
adv.  —  GeonFetrr  cian,  -trish'an,  n.  A  geometer.  — 
Geom'etrize,  v.  i.  1-trized  (-trlzd),  -trizing.]  To 
recognize  or  apprehend  geometrical  quantities  or 
laws;  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  geometry.  —  Geopon'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  tillage 
of  the  earth,  or  agriculture.  —  Geopon'ics,  n.  sing. 
Art  or  science  of  cultivating  the  earth.  [Gr.  ponos, 
labor.]  —  Geora'ma,  -ra'ma  or  -ra'ma,  n.  An  inven¬ 
tion  for  exhibiting,  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  hollow 
sphere,  a  view  of  the  geography  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face.  [Gr.  orama,  view.]  —  Geos'copy,  -ko-pY,  n. 
Knowledge  of  the  earth,  ground,  or  soil,  obtained 
by  inspection.  [Gr.  skopein,  to  view.]  —  Geor'gic, 
jor'jik,  n.  A  rural  poem;  poetical  composition  on 
husbandry.  [L.  georgicum  (carmen),  agricultural 
(poem),  Gr.  georgikos,  pert,  to  husbandry,  georgia, 
tillage,  georgos,  farmer,  fr.  ge  and  ergein,  to  work.] 
—  Geor'gic,  -gical,  a.  Relating  to  rural  affairs. 
Geranium,  je-ra'nY-um,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  having  a 
beak-like  torus  or  receptacle,— called  also  crane's-bill; 
many  of  the  cultivated  pelargoniums  are  called  gera¬ 
niums.  [L. ;  Gr.  geranion,  fr.  geranos,  a  crane.]— Gera'- 
niine,  -nY-in,  Ger'anin,  -a-nin,  n.  (Chem.)  A  valu- 
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able  astringent  obtained  from  the  root  of  a  species 
of,  etc. 

Germ,  jSrm,  n.  (Physiol.)  That  which  is  to  develop 
an  embryo;  an  ovary;  bud.  That  from  which  any¬ 
thing  springs;  origin;  first  principle.  [F. germe,  L. 
germen,  - minis ,  a  sprout,  shoot,  bud;  s.  rt.  L.  crcare, 
to  create.]  —  Ger'man,  -main',  -mane',  -m5n',  a. 
Nearly  related;  closely  akin;  closely  allied;  appro¬ 
priate;  relevant.  [OF.  germain ,  L.  qennnnus ,  fully 
akin,  of  the  same  stock,  fr.  germen.']  —  Cousins  ger¬ 
man.  Cousins  having  the  same  grandfather.—  Ger'- 
minal,  -mY-nal,  a.  Pert,  to  a  germ.  — Ger'minant, 
a.  Sprouting;  sending  forth  germs  or  buds. —  Ger'- 
minate,  -nat,  v.  i.  To  sprout,  Dud,  shoot.  —  v.  t.  To 
cause  to  sprout.  [L.  germinare,  -nation.]  —  Germi- 
na'tion,  n.  Act  of  sprouting;  beginning  of  growth; 
time  in  which  seeds  vegetate,  after  being  planted. 

German,  jgr'man,  a.  Pert,  to  Germany.  —  n. ;  pi. 
Germans.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Germany;  tire 
German  language;  a  dance,  including  a  waltz  move¬ 
ment  and  variable  figures;  a  party  at  which  it  is 
danced.  [L.  Germanus,  perh.  fr.  Celt,  gairm ,  a 
shout,  i.  e.,  a  shouter;  pern.  fr.  L.  germanus,  neigh¬ 
bor  (to  the  Gauls);  perh.  fr.  G.  wehr,  F.  guerre,  war, 
i.e.,  warrior.]  —  High  German.  The  Teutonic  dia¬ 
lect  of  Upper  or  Southern  Germany,  —  comprising 
Old  High  German,  used  from  the  8th  to  the  11th  cen¬ 
tury;  Middle  II.  G.,  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury;  and  New  H.  G.,  the  language  of  Luther’s  Bi- 
ble-version  and  of  modern  German  literature.— Low 
G.  The  language  of  Northern  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  —  including  Friesic;  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Saxon;  Old  Saxon;  Dutch  or  Low  Dutch,  with  its 
dialect,  Flemish;  and  Platt  deutsch,  called  also  Low 
German. — German  sausage.  A  polony,  or  gut  stuffed 
with  meat  partly  cooked.  —  G.  silver.  An  alloy  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  nickel.  —  G.  steel.  A  metal  made 
of  bog  iron  treated  with  charcoal.  —  G.  tinder.  See 
Amadou.  —  Ger'manism,  -izm,  n.  An  idiom  of  the 
German  language. 

Germander,  j5r-man'dSr,  n.  A  plant  formerly  much 
used  for  medicine  and  in  brewing.  [F.  gerrnandrie, 
L.  chamsedrys,  Gr.  chamaidrus,  lit.  ground-tree,  fr. 
chamai,  on  the  ground,  and  drus,  tree.] 

Gerrymander,  gSr'rY-man'der,  v.  i.  To  divide  (a  state) 
into  election  districts  in  an  unnatural  or  unfair  man¬ 
ner,  to  benefit  a  political  party.  [Fr.  Elbridge Gerry, 
governor  of  Massachusetts  when  this  was  dona.] 

Gerund,  jEr'und,  n.  ( Lat .  Gram.)  A  kind  of  verbal 
neuter  noun,  governing  cases  like  a  participle.  [L. 
gerundium,  fr.  gerere,  gestum,  to  bear.]  —  Gerund'ive, 
-iv,  n.  The  future  passive  participle.  — Gestation, 
jes-ta'shun,  n.  The  act  of  carrying  young  in  the 
womb;  pregnancy ;  passive  exercise,  in  which  one  is 
carried  about.  [OF. ;  L.  gestatio,  fr.  gesture,  datum, 
to  carry,  intens.  of  gerere.]  —  Ges'tatory,  -to-rY,  a. 
Pert,  to  gestation  or  pregnancy.  —  Ges'tic,  a.  Pert, 
to  deeds  or  feats  of  arms;  legendary  ;  relating  to 
bodily  motion,  —  said  esp.  of  dancing.  [F.  geste,  L. 
gestus, .carriage,  motion,  gesture,  fr.  gerere.]  —  Ges¬ 
ture,  jes'chur,  n.  A  motion  of  the  body  or  limbs  ex¬ 
pressing  sentiment  or  passion,  or  emphasizing  an 
argument  or  assertion.  —  v.  t.  and  t.  [gestured 
(-enurd),  -uring.J  To  gesticulate.  [LL.  gestura .]  — 
Gestlc'ulate,  -lat,  v.i.  To  make  gestures  or  motions, 
as  in  speaking,  —  y.  t.  To  represent  by  gesture;  to 
act.  [L.  gesticulari,  -latum;  gesticulus,  dim.  of  gestus, 
gesture.]  —  Gestic'ula'tion,  n.  Act  of  gesticulating; 
a  gesture;  antic  tricks  or  motions.  —  Gestic'ula'tor, 
n.  One  who  gesticulates.  —  Gestic'ula/tory,  -to-rY, 
a.  Represented  by,  or  pert,  to,  gestures. 

Get,  get,  v.  t.  [imp.  got,  obs.  gat;  p.  p.  got,  obsoles¬ 
cent  gotten;  getting.]  To  procure,  obtain,  gain 
possession  of,  acquire,  come  by,  win;  to  have,  pos¬ 
sess, —  used  only  with  have  and  had;  to  beget,  pro¬ 
create;  to  learn,  commit  to  memory;  to  prevail  on, 

{>ersuade;  to  procure  to  be,  or  to  occur,  — with  a  fol- 
owing  participle  ;  to  betake,  carry,  —  in  a  reflexive 
use.  —  v.i.  To  make  acquisition,  gain  ;  to  fall  or 
bring  one’s  self  into  a  state  or  condition;  to  come  to 
be,  become,  —  with  a  following  adjective  belonging 
to  the  subject  of  the  verb.  [AS.  gitan  (imp.  gset,  p. 
p.  giten),  Ic.  geta,  Goth,  gitan,  to  get,  acquire,  Gr. 
chandanein,  L.  prchenderc,  tft  seize  ;  s.  rt.  beget,  for- 
oet ,  apprehend ,  comprise,  surprise,  impregnable,  etc.] 
—  7’o  get  ahead.  To  advance,  prosper.  —To  g.  along. 
To  proceed,  advance.  —  To  g.  home.  To  arrive  at 
one’s  dwelling.  —  To  g.  over.  To  pass  over,  sur¬ 
mount  ;  to  recover  from.  —  To  g.  through.  To  pass 
through;  to  finish.  —  To  g.  up.  To  arise  from  a  bed, 
chair,  etc.;  to  ascend;  to  make  ready,  prepare;  also, 


to  write,  print,  or  publish. -- Get'-up,  n.  General 
composition  or  structure;  manner  in  which  parts  of 
a  thing  are  combined;  make-up;  style  of  dress. 

Gewgaw,  gu'gaw,  n.  A  showy  trifle,  toy,  bauble, 
splendid  plaything.  [ME.  giue.goue  =  gi/egofe  ;  gi/e 
is  dat.  of  gifu,  AS.  geafe,  a  gift;  a  reduplicated  form 
fr.  AS.  gifan,  to  give.] 

Geyser,  gi'sSr,  n.  An  eruptive  boiling  spring,  com¬ 
mon  in  Iceland.  [Ic.,  fr.  geysa,  gjosa,  to  gush,  q.  v.] 

Ghastly,  gast'lY,  a.  [-lier,  -liest.]  Death-like;  pale; 
horrible;  shocking;  dreadful.  —  adv.  In  a  ghastly 
manner;  hideously.  [ME.  gastly,  AS.  gsestlic,  terri¬ 
ble,  gsestan,  Goth,  usgaisjan,  to  terrify.  See  Aghast. 
Not  fr.  ghost,  but  s.  rt.]  —  Ghast'liness,  n. 

Ghat,  Ghaut,  gawt,  n.  In  India,  a  pass  through  a 
mountain  ;  a  range  of  mountains  ;  a  river  landing 
place,  with  stairs,  temple,  etc.  [Hind,  ghat.) 

Ghee,  ge,  n.  Butter  clarified  by  boiling.  [Hind,  ghi.] 

Gherkin,  ger'kin,  n.  A  small  species  of  cucumber 
used  for  pickling.  [D.  agurkje,  orig.  agurkken;  Pers. 
khiyar,  a  cucumber.] 

Ghetto,  get'to,  n.  The  Jews’  quarter  in  a  city,  esp.  in 
Rome._  [It.] 

Ghost,  gost,  n.  The  spirit;  the  soul  of  man;  the  soul 
of  a  deceased  person;  an  apparition;  any  faint  sem¬ 
blance,  —as,  the  ghost  of  a  chance.  [ME.  gost ,  AS. 
gust,  G.  geist,  a  spirit,  D.  geest,  Dan.  geist,  genius,  a 
spirit,  Sw.  past,  evil  spirit,  ghost.  See  Ghastly.]  — 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy  Spirit;  the  Paraclete  ;  the 
Comforter;  ( Theol .)  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity. 

—  To  give  up  the  g.  To  die,  expire.  —  Ghost'ly,  -1Y, 
a.  Relating  to  the  soul;  not  carnal  or  secular;  spir¬ 
itual  ;  pert,  to  apparitions. 

Ghoul,  gool,  n.  An  imaginary  being  among  Eastern  na¬ 
tions,  which  preys  upon  human  bodies.  [Per.  ghol. ] 

Giant,  ji'ant,  n.  A  man  of  extraordinary  bulk  and 
stature;  a  person  of  extraordinary  powers,  bodily  or 
intellectual. —  a.  Like  a  giant;  extraordinary  in 
size  or  strength.  [OF.  geant,  L.  gigas,  gigantis,  Gr. 
gigas,  -antos ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  gignomai,  I  am  born  :  see 
Genus;  prob.  not  fr.  ge,  the  earth.]  —  Gi'antess,  n. 
A  female  giant.  —  Gi'ant-pow'der,  n.  Dynamite: 
see  Nitro-glycerine.  —  Gi'gante'an,  jpgan-te'an, 
Gigan'tic,  a.  Of  extraordinary  size  ;  mighty. 

Giaour,  jo wr,  n.  An  infidel,  — applied  by  the  Turks 
to  disbelievers  in  Mohammed.  [Turk. ;  Per.  gawr.) 

Gib,  jib,  n.  A  piece  or  slip,  in  a  machine  or  structure, 
to  hold  other  parts  together,  or  keep  them  in  place, 

—  usually  held  in  place  by  a  wadge,  key,  or  screw. 

Gibber,  gib' bSr,  v.  i.  [-bered  (-bErd), -Bering.]  To 

speak  rapidly  and  inarticulately.  [Same  as  gabble, 
jabber,  q.  v.,  or  freq.  of  gibe,  q.  v.]  —  Gib'berish,  n. 
Rapid  talk;  unmeaning  words.  —  a.  Unmeaning. 

Gibbet,  jib'bet,  n.  A  kind  of  gallows,  an  upright  post 
with  an  arm  projecting  from  the  top; 
the  projecting  beam  of  a  crane,  on  which 
the  pulley  is  fixed. — v.t.  To  hang  on 
a  gibbet ;  to  expose  to  infamy.  [OF.; 
perh.  s.  rt.  Ir.  giobaim,  I  tug,  pull,  Sw. 
dial,  gippa,  to  jerk:  see  Jib.J 

Gibbon,  gib'bon.n.  A  kind  of  ape  remark¬ 
able  for  its  long  arms.  [F.] 

Gibbous,  gib'bus,  a.  Protuberant;  convex;  humped. 
[F.  gibbeux,  L.  gibbosus,  hunched,  fr.  L.  gibba,  a 
hunch,  hump,  Skr.  kubja,  humped-back.]  —  Gib'- 
bousness,  -bos'ity,  -tY,  n.  Protuberance;  convexity. 

Gibe,  jib,  v.  i.  [gibed  (jibd),  gibing.]  To  rail;  to 
utter  taunting,  sarcastic  words;  to  flout,  fleer,  scoff. 

—  v.t.  To  deride,  scoff  at,  treat  with  sarcastic  re- 
flect;ons,  taunt.  —  n.  An  expression  of  censure  min¬ 
gled  with  contempt ;  railing.  [Sw.  dial,  gipa,  to 
gape,  to  talk  rashly,  Ic.  geipa,  to  talk  nonsense,  geip, 
idle  talk.  SeeGiBBERj 

Giblets,  jib'lets,  n.  pi.  The  eatable  parts  of  a  fowl 
which  are  removed  before  cooking,  as  the  heart, 
liver,  gizzard,  etc.  [OF.  gibelet,  old  form  of  F.  gibe- 
lotte,  stewed  rabbit;  Ga.  giaban,  a  fowl’s  gizzard.] 

Giddy,  gid'dl,  a.  [-dier,  -diest.J  Having  in  the  head 
a  sensation  of  whirling  or  reeling  about ;  light¬ 
headed;  dizzy ;  inducing  giddiness;  bewildering  on 
account  of  rapidity;  gyratory;  inconstant;  unstable; 
changeable;  wild;  thoughtless;  excited. — v.i.  To 
turn  rapidly,  reel.  —  v.t.  To  make  dizzy,  render 
unsteady.  [AS.  gyddxan ,  to  sing,  be  merry,  gyd,  a 
song,  poem;  perh.  s.  rt.  gig,  jig.]  —  Gid'dily,  -dY-lY, 
adv.  —  Gid'diness,  n. 

Gift.  See  under  Give. 

Gig,  gig,  n.  A  top  or  whirligig;  a  light,  one-horse  car¬ 
riage,  with  one  pair  of  wheels.  (Faut.)  A  ship’s 
wherry,  or  long,  light  boat.  A  playful  or  wanton 
person;  a  rotatory  cylinder,  covered  with  wire  teeth, 
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for  teaseling  woolen 
cloth  ;  a  dart  or  har¬ 
poon  ;  fishgig.  [Ic.  gigja, 

It.  giga,  MllG.  gige,  G. 
geige,  a  fiddle,  prob.  fr. 
the  rapid  motion;  Ic. 
geiga,  to  vibrate,  trem¬ 
ble.  SeeJia.] 

Gigantean,  Gigantic.  See 
under  Giant.  Gig. 

Jiggle,  gig'gl,  n.  A  kind 

ot  laugh,  with  short  catches  of  the  voice  or  breath. 
—  v.  i.  [giggled  (-gld),  -gling.]  To  laugh  in  a 
half  suppressed  or  silly  manner;  to  titter.  [ME. 
gagelen ,  to  make  a  noise  like  a  goose,  a  form  of 
cackle;  Ic.  gagl,  a  goose;  OD.  ghichelen,  to  giggle; 
onomat.]— Gig'gler,  n. 

Gild,  gild,  i>.  t.  (gilded  or  gilt;  gilding.]  To  over¬ 
lay  or  overspread  with  a  thin  covering  of  gold;  to 
cover  with  a  gold-like  color;  to  illuminate,  brighten; 
to  give  a  fair  external  appearance  to.  [AS.  gyldan, 
fr.  gold,  Goth .  gulth,  gold;  Ic.  gylla,  for  gylda,  to 
gild.  See  Gold.]— Gild'er,  n.  —  Gild'ing,  n.  Art 
or  practice  of  overlaying  things  with  gold  leaf  ora 
coating  of  gold;  a  thin  surface  of  gold  covering  some 
other  substance.  —  Gilt,  n.  Gilding.  —  Gilt'-head,  n. 
A  fish,  having  a  gold-colored  space  over  the  eyes. 
Gill,  gil,  n.  (Physiol.)  A  fimbriated  organ  of  respira¬ 
tion,  in  fishes  and  other  water  animals.  The  flap  be¬ 
low  the  beak  of  a  bird;  the  flesh  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  cheeks,  or  under  the  chin.  [Dan.  giselle,  Sw.  gal, 
a  gill,  Ic.  gjolnar ,  gills,  gin,  mouth  of  a  beast;  s.  rt. 
yawn.')  —  Gill,  Ghyll,  gil,  n.  A  woody  glen;  ravine; 
rivulet  between  Iiigh  banks.  [Ic.  gd,  a  deep  glen, 
with  a  stream,  geil,  a  ravine;  s.  rt.  as  preceding.] 
Gill,  iil,  n.  A  measure  of  cmiacity  =  l-4th  of  a  pint. 
[ME.o  ille,  OF.  gellc,  fr.  LL.  gella,  a  wine-measure; 
s.  rt.  V.jale,  a  bowl,  E.  gallon,  q.  v.J 
Gill,  jil,  n.  Ground-ivy;  malt  liquor  medicated  with 
ground-ivy;  a  young  woman;  a  sportive  or  wanton 
girl.  [Short  for  E.  Gillian  =  L.  Juliana,  fern,  of 
Julius :  the  ivy  was  called  Gill-creep-by-the-ground.] 
Gillie,  Gilly,  gil'lt,  n.  A  boy;  page;  menial;  in  Scot., 
a  gamekeeper,  or  sportsman’s  attendant.  [Ga.  gillc, 
Ir.  ceile,  bov,  lad,  servant,  whence  culdee,  q.  v.] 
Gillyflower,  iil'lY-flow'er,  n.  A  name  for  various  cru¬ 
ciferous  plants,  as  the  stock,  clove-pink,  etc.  [OF. 
giroJUe,  LL.  cmryophyllu/n,  Gr.  kaj'twphullon,  lit. 
nut-loaf,  fr.  karuon,  a  nut,  and  phulktn,  a  leaf.] 

Gilt,  etc.  See  under  Gild. 

Gimbal,  gim'bal,  n.  A  combination  of  rings  for  sus¬ 
pending  anything,  a  s  a  com¬ 
pass,  so  that  it  may  keep  a  con- 
stant  position.  [Corrupt,  of 
gimmal,  fr.  OF.  gemeau,  fem. 
gemelle,  L.  gemellus,  -a,  a  twin, 
fr.  gcminus,  double.  See  Gem¬ 
ini. 1  —  Gim'mal,  n.  Joined 
work  whose  parts  move  within 
each  other,  as  a  bridle  bit  or  in¬ 
terlocked  rings;  a  quaint  piece  of  machinery. 
Gimcrack,  jinvkrak,  n,  A  trivial  mechanism;  a  de¬ 
vice;  toy.  [Prov.  E.  gim,  Jim,  spruce,  smart,  and 
crack,  an  arch,  lively  boy,  fr.  crack,  crake,  to  boast, 
Ga.  cracaire,  a  talker.] 

Gimlet,  gim'let,  n.  A  small  instrument  for  boring 
holes  by  turning  it  with  the  hand.  _  [OF.  gimbelet, 
guimbelet,  guibelet,  fr.  MUG.;  s.  rt.  wind.] 

Gimmal.  See  under  Gimbal. 

Gimp,  gimp,  n.  A  kind  of  silk,  woolen,  or  cotton 
twist  or  edging,  for  trimming  dresses,  etc.  [F. 
guimpe,  orig.  a  nun’s  wimple,  OIIG.  wimped.  See 
Wimple.] 

Gin,  jin,  n.  An  alcoholic  liquor.  [Contr.  fr.  geneva, 
q.  v.] 

Gin,  jin,  n.  A  machine  by  which  mechanical  powers 
are  employed  in  aid  of  human  strength  ;  esp.  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  raising  weights,  also  for  separating  the 
seeds  from  cotton;  a  snare;  trap.  —v.  t.  [ginned 
(jind)t  -ning.J  To  clear  of  seeds  by  a  machine;  to 
catch  in  a  trap.  [Contr.  fr.  engine ,  q.  v.l 
Ginger,  jin'jSr,  n.  A  plant  of  the  E.  and  W.  Indies, 
wliose  hot  and  spicy  root  is  used  in  cookery  and 
medicine.  [AS.  gingiber,  gingifer,  OF.  gengibre,  L. 
zingiber,  Gr.  zinogiberis,  Skr.  griilgavera,  fr.  cringa, 
a  horn.]  —  Gin'gerbread,  n.  Sweet  cake  flavored 
with  ginger.  —  Gingerbread  i vork.  Work  cut  or 
carved  in  fanciful  shapes. 

Gingerly,  jin'j5r-lf,  adv.  Nicely  ;  cautiously;  dain¬ 
tily.  [Sw.  dial,  gingla,  gangla,  to  go  gently,  totter, 
freq.  fr.  gang,  a  going.] 


Giraffe. 


Gingham,  ging'nm,  n.  A  cotton  cloth,  the  yarn  of 
wTiich  is  dyed  before  weaving.  [F.  yuingan,  peril, 
fr.  Guingamp,  a  manufacturing  town  in  Brittany; 
perh.  fr.  Jav.  ginggang,  perishable.] 

Ginseng,  jin'seng,  n.  A  plant  whose  root  is  valued  as 
a  medicine  among  the  Chinese.  [Prob.  Chin,  gin¬ 
seng,  first  of  plants.] 

Gip,  jip,  v.  t.  To  take  out  the  entrails  of  (herrings). 

Gipsy.  See  Gypsy. 

Giraffe,  jT-  or  zhe-raf',  n.  An  African  quadruped, 
whose  fore  legs  are  much  longer 
than  the  hinder  ones;  the  camelo¬ 
pard, —  the  tallest  of  animals.  ,  CF.J 
Sp.  girafa.  At.  zaraf,  zarafat. ] 

Girandole’,  jir'an-dol,  n.  A  chande¬ 
lier.  [F. ;  fr.  Sp.  girar,  L.  gyrare,  to 
turn  round  in  a  circle,  gyrus,  Gr. 
guros,  circle.]  — Gir'asole,  -sol, -sol, 
n.  (Pot.)  A  plant;  the  heliotrope. 

(Min.)  A  mineral,  which,  when 
turned  toward  the  sun  or  any  bright 
light,  reflects  a  reddish  color.  [It. 
girare  and  sole,  L.  sol,  the  sun.] 

Gird,  gSrd,  n.  The  stroke  of  a  rod;  a’* 
severe  twitch  or  pang;  a  cut,  sarcas¬ 
tic  remark,  gibe. — v.  t.  To  strike, 
gibe.  —  v.  i.  To  gibe,  sneer,  jest 
scornfully,  utter  sarcasms.  [ME. 
girden,  to  strike,  pierce,  cut,  garde,  G.  gerte,  a  rod, 
switch.]  — Gird'er,  n. 

Gird,  gSrd,  v.  t.  [gihded  or  girt;  girding.]  To  en¬ 
circle  with  any  flexible  band;  to  make  fast,  as  cloth¬ 
ing,  by  binding  with  a  cord,  bandage,  etc.;  to  sur¬ 
round,  encircle,  inclose;  to  dress,  invest.  [AS.  gyr- 
dan,  Ic.  gyrdha,  G.  guerten,  Goth.  bigairdan ;  s.  rt. 
Gr.  cAeir,  hand,  Skr.  liar,  to  seize,  L.  /tortus ,  an  in¬ 
closure,  E.  garden,  yard,  cldrography ,  horticulture, 
cohort,  court,  surgeon.]  —  Gird'  er,  n.  (Arch.)  Amain 
beam  in  a  wall,  floor,  etc.,  to  support  a  structure  or 
weight,  or  to  bind  others  together.  (Engin.)  Any 
simple  orcompound  beam  supported  at  both  ends. — 
Gird'le,  -1,  n.  That  which  girds  or  encircles  ;  esp.  a 
band  encircling  the  body  and  binding  together  the 
clothing.—  v.  t.  [girdled  (-did), -ling.]  To  bind 
with  a  belt  orsasn,gird;  to  inclose,  environ;  to  make 
a  circular  incision  through  (the  bark  and  alburnum 
of  a  treo),  to  kill  it.  [AS.  gyrdel,  Ic.  gyrdhill,  G. 
gutrte.l,  a  girdle.]  —  Qird'ler,  n.  One  who  girdles; 
a  maker  of  girdles.  —  Girt,  gSrt,  v.  t.  To  gird,  sur¬ 
round.— Girt,  Girth,  gCrth,  n.  A  band  encircling 
the  body;  esp.  one  by  which  a  saddle  is  fastened 
upon  a  horse’s  back;  the  measure  round  the  body, 
as  at  the  waist  or  beilv;  the  circumference  of  any¬ 
thing.  [Same  as  girdle;  Ic.  gjordh,  Goth,  gairda,  a 
girdle,  Ic.  gerdh,  girth  round  the  waist.] 

Girl,  gSrl,  n.  A  female  child,  or  young  woman.  [ME. 
girl,  gerl,  gurl,  used  of  young  persons  of  either  sex, 
OLG.  gor,  a  child.]  —  Girl'hood,  n.  The  state  or  time 
of  being  a  girl.  —  Girl'ish,  a.  Like  or  befitting  a 
girl;  pert,  to  a  woman’s  youth .  —  Girl'ishness,  n. 

Gist,  jist  or  jit,  n.  The  main  point  of  a  question;  point 
on  which  an  action  rests;  pith  of  a  matter.  [OF. 
giste,  fr.  gdsir,  L .jacere,  to  lie,  ir.jacSre,  to  throw.] 

Give,  giv,  v.  t.  [ imp .  gave  (gav);p.p.  given  (giv'n); 
giving.1  To  Destow  without  receiving  a  return;  to 
impart  (a  possession);  to  grant  (authority  or  permis¬ 
sion);  to  yield  possession  of,  pay;  to  communicate 
or  announce  (tidings);  to  render  or  utter  (an  opin¬ 
ion,  judgment,  sentence,  shout,  etc.);  to  permit,  al¬ 
low,  license;  to  exhibit  as  a  product  or  result,  pro¬ 
duce;  to  devote,  apply.  —  v.  i.  To  yield  to  force  or 
pressure;  to  move,  recede.  [AS.  gifan,  Ic.  gefa,  Dan. 
give,  U.geven,  G.  geben.] — To  give  chase.  To  pur¬ 
sue.  —  To  g.  ear.  To  listen.  —  To  g.  in.  To  allow  by 
way  of  deduction  from  a  claim;  to  declare,  make 

.  known.  —  To  g.  one’s  self  up.  To  despair  of  one’s  re¬ 
covery ;  to  resign  or  devote.  —  To  g.  over.  To  yield 
completely,  quit,  abandon.—  To.  g.  place.  To  with¬ 
draw.  —  l’o  g.  way.  To  withdraw,  give  place ;  to 
yield  to  force  or  pressure.  (Naut.)  To  begin  to  row; 
or  to  row  with  increased  energy.  —  To  g.  in  to.  To 
yield  assent,  adopt  ;  to  acknowledge  inferiority, 
yield.  —  To  g.  on  or  upon.  To  have  a  view  of,  be  in 
sight  of,  overlook,  look  toward.  —  To  g.  out.  To  ex¬ 
pend  all  one’s  strength  ;  to  cease  from  exertion, 
yield.  —  To  g.  over.  To  cease,  desist.  —  To  g.  up. 
To  cease  from  effort,  yield.  —  Giv'er,  n.  —  Gift,  n. 
Anything  given  or  bestowed  ;  some  quality  or  en¬ 
dowment  given  to  .nan  by  God.  (Law.)  A  volun¬ 
tary  transfer  of  real  or  personal  property,  without 
any  consideration.  Present;  donation;  grant;  bene- 
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faction;  boon;  gratuity;  talent;  faculty.  —  v.  t.  To 
endow  with  some  power  or  faculty.  {AS.,  Ic.,  D., 
and  G.,  a  aft,  Dan.  gifte ,  to  give  away  in  marriage.] 

Gizzard,  giz/zSrd,  n.  An  enlarged  part  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  in  birds,  having  strong  muscular 
walls.  [OF.  gezier,  fr.  L.  gigerium,  the  cooked  en¬ 
trails  of  poultry.]  —  To  fret  the  gizzard.  To  worry. 

Glabrous,  gla'brus,  a.  Smooth  ;  having  a  surface 
without  hairs  or  unevenness.  [L.  glaber;  s.  rt.  glu- 
bere ,  to  peel,  gluma,  a  husk,  Gr.  glaphuros,  hollowed, 
smoothed,  fr.  glaphein,  to  carve,  hew,  graphein,  to 
grave,  q.  v.j  —  Gla'brate,  -brat,  a.  ( Bot .)  Becom¬ 
ing  smooth  from  age. 

Glacial,  gla'shal,  a.  Pert,  to  ice  or  its  action  ;  icy ; 
esp.  pertaining  to  glaciers.  ( Chem .)  Having  a 
glassy  appearance,  as  crystals.  [F. ;  L.  glacialis,  fr. 
glades ,  ice,  gelu,  cold.  See  Gelatine.]  —  Glacial 
acid.  (Chem.)  An  acid  so  strong  as  to  crystallize  at 
an  ordinary  temperature.  —  Gla'cia'tion,  -shT-a'- 
sliun,  n.  Act  of  freezing;  that  formed  by  freezing; 
ice  ;  process  of  becoming  covered  with  glaciers.  — 
Glacier,  gla'ser  or  glas'T-gr,  n.  A  mass  of  ice,  or 
snow  and  ice,  formed  in  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  moving  slowly  down  mountain  slopes  or 
valleys.  [F.  ;  fr.  glace ,  ice.]  —  Glacis,  gla'sis  or  gla- 
ses'.  n.  An  easy,  insensible  slope  ;  esp.  (Fort.),  an 
earthen  parapet  to  the  covered  way.  [F.,  orig.  a  slip¬ 
pery  place,  fr.  glacer,  to  freeze,  cover  with  ice.] 

Glad, glad,  a.  [gladder;  -dest.1  Well  contented;  joy¬ 
ous;  pleased;  wearingagay  or  bright  appearance;  ex¬ 
pressing  or  exciting  joy;  cheering;  animating. —  v.  t. 
To  make  glad,  affect  with  pleasure,  cheer,  gladden. 
[AS.  gleed,  Ic.  gladhr,  shining,  bright,  glad,  D.  glad, 
bright,  smooth,  OD.  glad,  glowing,  Dan.  and  Sw. 
glad,  joyous,  G.  glatt,  smooth,  even.]  —  Glad'den, 
-dn,  v.  t.  [-denkd  (-dnd), -dening.1  To  make  glad, 
cheer,  please,  exhilarate.  —  v.  i.  To  be  or  become 
glad.  —  Glad'ly,  -IT,  adv.  —  Glad'ness,  n.  —  Glad'- 
some,  -sum,  a.  Pleased;  joyful;  causing  joy  ;  pleas¬ 
ing.  —  Glad'somely,  adv. 

Glade,  glad,  n.  An  open  passage  through,  or  grassy 
owning  in,  a  wood.  [Ic.  gladhr,  bright,  shining, 
Norweg.  glette,  a  clear  spot  among  clouds,  gletta,  to 
peep,  Ic.  glita,  to  shine  ;  s.  rt.  glad,  glitter,  glow.] 

Gladiate,  glad'T-it,  a.  (Bot.)  Sword-shaped,  as  the 
leaf  or  legume  of  a  plant.  [L.  gladius, 
a  sword,  for  cladius,  fr.  cladqs,  slaugh¬ 
ter,  Skr.  gri,  to  hurt,  wound  ;  OF. 
glaive,  Ir.  claidheamh,  a  sword:  see 
Claymore.]  —  Glad'ia'tor,  -tSr,  n.  A 
sword-player;  prize-fighter;  esp.  in  an¬ 
cient  Koine,  one  who  fought  publicly 
in  the  arena.  [L.]  —  Glad'iato'rial, 

-rl-al,  -rian,  Glad'iatory,  -to-rT,  a. 

Pert,  to  gladiators,  or  to  Roman  public 
games.  —  Gladi'olus,  -o-lus,  n.  A  flow¬ 
ering  plant  of  many  species  having 
bulbous  roots  and  gladiate  leaves.  [L., 
dim.  of  glad  his.]  —  Glave,  Glaive,  glSv, 
n.  A  broadsword;  falchion;  a  curved 
cutting  weapon  on  the  end  of  a  pole, 
for  the  repulse  of  cavalry  by  infantry. 

[OF.  glaive .] 

Glair,  glar,  n.  The  white  of  an  egg  5  any 
viscous,  transparent  substance.  —  v.  t. 

[GLAIRED  (glard),  GLAIRING.]  To 
smear  with,  etc.  [OF.,  for  claire,  It. 
chiara  d’un  ovo,  Sp.  clara  de  huevo, 

LL.  clara  ovi.  white  of  egg,  fr.  L.  clar- 
us,  clear,  bright ;  s.  rt.  clear,  not  s.  rt. 
glare.]  —  Glair'y,  -I,  Glar'eous,  glar'e- 
us,  a.  Like  glair.  Gladiate 

Glamour,  gla'moor  or  glam'gr,  n.  Witch-  Leaves, 
erv,  or  a  charm  on  the  eyes,  making  them  see  things 
falsely.  [Scot.] 

Glance,  gUns,  n.  A  sudden  shoot  of  light;  sudden  dart¬ 
ing  of  the  sight ;  brief  turning  of  the  attention  to  a 
thing.  (Min.)  Any  mineral  having  a  metallic  or 
semi-metallic  luster.  —  v.  i.  [glanced  (glanst), 
glancing.]  To  dart  a  ray  of  light;  to  fly  off  ob¬ 
liquely  from  an  object  struck  ;  to  snatch  a  momen¬ 
tary  or  hasty  view;  to  make  an  incidental  or  passing 
reflection,  allude;  to  be  visible  only  for  an  instant  at 
a  time;  to  twinkle. —  v.  t.  To  shoot  or  dart  suddenly 
or  obliquely.  [Sw.  and  D.  glans,  G.  glanz,  luster, 
splendor,  Sw.  glansa,  to  shine;  Ic.  glit,  a  glitter,  Sw. 
dial,  glinta,  to  glitter  ;  8.  rt.  glint,  glitter,  glisten, 
glass,  glow.] 

Gland,  gland,  n.  (Anat.)  A  simple  or  complex  organ 
for  secreting,  absorbing,  or  changing  some  peculiar 
substance  from  the  blood  or  animal  fluids.  (Bot.)  A 


cellular  spot  or  prominence  which  secretes  oil  or  aro¬ 
ma;  any  very  small  prominence.  (Steam  Mach.)  The 
cover  of  a  stuffing-box.  (Mach.)  A  cross-piece  or 
clutch  for  engaging  machinery  moved  by  belts. 
[OF.,  an  acorn,  glande,  a  gland,  L.  glam,  gland  is, 
Gr.  balanos,  acorn,  fr.  ballein,  to  cast,  shed,  Skr.  gal, 
to  fall,  drop.]  — Gians,  n.  (Anat.)  The  vascular  body 
forming  the  apex  of  the  penis.  (Med.)  An  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  thyroid  gland,  bronchocele,  goiter  ;  a 
pessary.  [L.]  —  Gland'ular,  -ulous,  -lus,  a.  Contain¬ 
ing,  consisting  of,  or  like  glands.  —  Glandif'erous, 
-us,  a.  Bearing  acorns  or  other  nuts.  [ Li.ferre ,  to 
bear.]  —  Gland'iform,  a.  Shaped  like  agtandornut. 
[L.  forma,  form.]  —  Gland'ers,  n.  (Far.)  A  highly 
contagious  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  in 
horses.  —  Gland'ule,  -ill,  n.  A  small  gland  or  secre¬ 
ting  vessel.  [F. ;  L.  glandula .] 

Glare,  glar,  n.  A  bright,  dazzling  light;  a  fierce,  pier¬ 
cing  look.  —v.  i.  [glared  (glard),  glaring.]  To 
6hine  with  a  clear,  bright,  dazzling  light ;  to  look 
with  fierce,  piercing  eyes ;  to  be  ostentatiously 
splendid.  —  v.t.  To  shoot  out,  or  emit  (light).  —  a. 
Polished  so  as  to  reflect  light  brightly  ;  smooth  ; 
slippery  ;  glib.  [AS.  glser,  a  pellucid  substance, 
amber,  D.  gloren,  to  glimmer,  Ic.  glora,  to  gleam, 
MIIG.  glosen,  to  glow.  See  Glance,  Glass.]  — 
Glar'ing,  p.  a.  Clear  ;  notorious  ;  open  and  bold. 

Glareous.  See  under  Glair. 

Glass,  glas,  n.  A  hard,  brittle,  transparent  substance, 
formed  by  fusing  silica  with  fixed  alkalies,  etc.;  any¬ 
thing  made  of  glass, —  esp.  a  looking-glass;  mirror;  a 
glass  filled  with  running  sand  for  measuring  time,  or 
the  time  in  which  a  glass  is  exhausted  of  its  sand  ;  a 
drinking-glass;  tumbler  ;  an  optical  glass;  lens;  spy- 

f  lass  ;  —  in  pi.  spectacles.  A  barometer.  —  v.  t. 
glassed  (gldst),  glassing.]  To  see,  as  in  a  glass  ; 
reflect,  as  111, a  mirror;  to  cover  with  glass  ;  glaze. 
[ME.,  D.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  and  G.  glas,  AS.  gues,  Ic.  gler, 
glas,  OIlG.  clas ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  ghri,  to  shine,  E.  glow, 
glance,  etc.]  —  Glass'v,  -T,  a.  Made  of  glass  ;  vitre¬ 
ous;  like  glass;  smootn.— Glass'iness,  n.— Glass'ful, 
-ful,  n.  pi.  -fuls,  -fulz.  Contents  of,  etc.  —  Glass'- 
blow'er,  n.  One  whose  business  is  to  blow  and  fash¬ 
ion  glass.  — crab,  n.  A  kind  of  crab  so  transparent 
that,  whan  in  water,  only  its  eyes  are  seen.  — fur'- 
naee,  n.  A  furnace  for  melting  the  materials  of 
glass. — house,  n.  A  manufactory  of  glass  ;  house 
made  of  glass. — man.  n. ;  pi.  -men.  One  who  sells 
glass. — snake,  n.  A  lacertian  reptile  of  the  south¬ 
ern  U.  S.,  so  fragile  that,  when  struck,  its  tail  breaks 
into  pieces, — work,  n.  Manufacture  of  glass,  pi. 
Place  where  glass  is  made  ;  glass-house.  —  Glass'- 
wort,  n.  A  plant  whose  ashes  yield  soda,  used  in 
glass-making.  —  Glaze,  v.  t.  [glazed  (glazd),  glaz¬ 
ing.]  To  furnish  with  glass,  as  a  window;  to  cover 
or  overlay  with  a  vitreous  or  shining  substance  ;  to 
vitrify  the  surface  of  ;  to  render  smooth  or  glossy.  — 
v.i.  To  assume  a  glassy  luster.  — n.  The  vitreous 
coating  of  pottery  or  porcelain  ;  glazing.  (Cookery.) 
Broth  boiled  down  to  a  gelatinous  paste,  to  put 
on  braised  dishes.  —  Glaz'er,  n.  A  workman  who 
glazes  pottery,  etc. ;  a  calenderer  or  smoother  of 
cloth,  paper,  etc. ;  a  wooden  wheel  covered  with 
emery  or  with  an  alloy-ring  of  lead  and  tin,  lor  pol¬ 
ishing  cutlery,  etc.  —  Gla'zier,  -zhgr,  n.  One  whose 
business  is  to  set  glass.  —  Glaz'ing,  n.  Act  or  art  of 
setting  glass,  or  of  crusting  with  a  vitreous  sub¬ 
stance,  or  of  polishing,  smoothing,  or  rendering 
glossy;  glass  or  glass-like  substance  with  which  any 
surface  is  incrusted  or  overlaid.  (Faint.)  Trans¬ 
parent,  or  semi-transparent,  colors  passed  thinly 
over  other  colors,  to  modify  the  effect. 
Glauber’8-salt,  glaw'bgrz-sawlt,  n.  Sulphate  of  soda, 
a  cathartic.  [Fr.  the  discoverer.] 

Glaucous,  glaw'kus,  a.  Of  a  sea-green  color.  (Bot.) 
Covered  with  a  fine  bloom  or  white  powder  easily 
rubbed  off,  as  that  on  a  plum  or  cabbage-leaf.  [L. 
glaucus,  Gr.  glaukos,  silvery,  bluish,  whence  glaus- 
sein,  to  shine.]  —  Glauces'cent,  -ses'sent,  Glau'cine, 
-sin,  a.  Having  something  of  a  bluish-hoary  appear¬ 
ance.  —  Glauco'ma,  -mi,  n.  A  disease  of  the  eye, 
giving  it  a  bluish  or  greenish  tinge. 

Glave.  See  under  Gladiate. 

Glaze,  etc.  See  under  Glass. 

Gleam,  glem,  n.  A  shoot  of  light;  beam;  ray;  bright¬ 
ness;  splendor,  —v.  i.  [gleamed  (glemd),  gleam¬ 
ing.]  To  shoot,  or  dart  (light) ;  to  shine,  cast  light; 
to  glimmer,  glitter.  [AS.  glsem,  OS.  glimo,  bright¬ 
ness,  OHG.  glimo,  a  glow-worm  ;  s.  rt.  <7(010.]  — 
Gleam'y,  -T,  a.  Darting  beams  of  light;  flashing. 
Glean,  glen,  v.  t.  or  i.  [gleaned  (glend),  gleaning.] 
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To  gather  (stalks  or  ears  of  grain  left  by  the  reap¬ 
ers);  to  gather  here  and  there;  to  collect  with  patient 
and  minute  labor.  [OF.  glener ,  glaner ,  LL.  glenare, 
fr.  glena,  a  handful.]  —  Glean'er,  «. 

Glebe,  gleb,  n.  Turf  ;  soil  ;  ground.  (Eccl.  Law.) 
Land  belonging  to  a  parish  church  or  ecclesiastical 
benefice.  [F.  glbbe,  L.  gleba,  clod,  soil;  s.  rt.  globe.] 

—  Gleb'y,  -T,  a.  Pert,  to  the  glebe  ;  turfy  ;  cloddy. 
Glede,  gled,  n.  The  common  kite  of  Europe,  a  rapa¬ 
cious  bird.  [AS.  glida  ;  s.  rt.  glidan,  to  glide.] 

Glee,  gle,  n.  Joy  ;  merriment ;  esp.  mirth  at  a  feast. 
(Mil s.)  A  composition  for  3  or  more  voices,  gen¬ 
erally  of  a  light  and  secular  character.  [AS.  aleow, 
gleo,  glig,  mirth,  music,  Ic.  gig,  glee,  Sw.  dial,  gig, 
mockery,  Gr.  chleue,  Russ,  glum,  a  jest,  joke.]— Glee'- 
ful,  -ful,  a.  Meriy;  gay;  joyous. 

Gleet,  glet,  n.  (Med.)  A  transparent  mucous  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  membrane  of  the  urethra,  common¬ 
ly  an  effect  of  gonorrhea,  — v.  i.  To  flow  in  a  thin, 
limpid  humor  ;  to  flow  slowly,  as  water.  [Cf.  Ic. 
glata,  to  close,  AS.  glidan,  to  glide.]  —  Gleet'y,  -T,  a. 
Ichorous;  thin;  limpid. 

Glen,  glen,  «.  A  secluded  and  narrow  valley  ;  a  dale. 

[Ga.  and  Ir.  gleann,  W.  and  Corn,  glgn.] 

Glenoid,  gle'noid,  n.  (Anat.)  Socket-like  —  applied  to 
any  shallow  cavity  which  receives  the  end  of  a  bone. 
[Gr.  glene,  socket,  and  eidos,  form.] 

Glib,  glib,  a.  [glibber,  -best.]  Smooth  ;  slippery  ; 
voluble;  easily  moving;  fluent  :  flippant.  [D.  glib- 
bcrig,  slippery,  glibberen,  to  slide,  glippen,  to  slip 
away,  glijden,  to  glide,  glad,  smooth.  See  Glide.] 

—  Giib'ly,  adv.  —  Glib'ness,  n. 

Glide,  gild,  v.  i.  To  move  gently  or  smoothly;  to  pass 
rapidly  and  easily,  as  over  a  smooth  surface.  [AS. 
glidan,  1).  glijden,  Dan.  glide,  G.  gleiten  ;  s.  rt.  glad, 
gleam ,  glow,  glib,  glimmer,  glance,  etc.]  — Glid'er,  n. 
Glim,  glim,  n.  A  light  or  candle.  [Same  as  gleam; 
Prov.  G.  glimm,  a  spark,  Sw.  dial,  glim,  a  glance.]  — 
Douse  the  glim.  Put  out  the  light.  —  Glim'mer,  v.  i. 
[-it e u e d  (-mCrd),  -merino.]  To  give  feeble  or  scat¬ 
tered  rays  of  light,  shine  faintly,  gleam,  glitter,  —  n. 
A  faint  light;  leeble,  scattered  rays  of  light.  [Dan. 
and  G.,  glimmer,  also  mica,  Dan.  glimre,  G.  glim- 
mem,  to  glimmer,  Dan.  glimme,  D.  and  G.  glinimen, 
to  shine.]  —  Glimpse,  glimps,  n.  A  sudden  flash; 
short,  hurried  view.  —  v.  i.  To  appear  by  glimpses. 

—  a.  t.  To  catch  a  glimpse  of,  see  by  glimpse*. 
Glint,  glint,  n.  A  glimpse;  glance;  gleam.  —  v.  i.  To 

glance;  peep  forth.  [Same  as  glance.] 

Glioma,  gli-o 'mi,  n.  (Pathol.)  A  tumor  of  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  or  retina,  developed  from  neuroglia, 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  parts.  [Gr.  glia,  glue.1 
Glisten,  glis'n,  v.  i.  [-tened  (-nd),  -tk.ni.no. j  To 
sparkle  or  shine;  esp.,  to  shine  witn  a  subdued  and 
fitful  luster.  [OD.  glisteren;  s.  rt.  glitter.] — Glis'- 
ter,  v.  i.  [-tered  (-t6rd),  -tering.]  To  be  bright, 
sparkle,  snine,  glisten. 


Glitter,  glit'tgr,  v.  i. 
sparkle  with  light 


[-TERED  (-tSrd),  -TERING.]  To 
;  to  be  showy,  specious,  or  strik¬ 
ing  ;  to  gleam, 'shine,  glare. — n.  A  bright,  spark¬ 
ling  light;  brilliancy;  luster.  [Ic. glitra,  Sw.  glittra, 
AS.  glitinian,  to  glitter,  Sw.  glitter,  Ic.  glit,  glitter,  n.  ; 
s.  rt.  gleam,  glow,  glint,  etc.] 

Gloaming,  glSin'ing,  n.  Twilight;  dusk.  [See  Gloom.] 
Gloat,  gl6t,  v.  i.  To  look  steadfastly,  gaze  with  ma¬ 
lignant  satisfaction,  or  passionate  desire.  [Ic.  glotta 
to  grin,  Sw.  dial,  glotta,  to  peep,  Sw.  glo,  Dan.  gloe 
to  glow,  stare.  See  Glow.] 

Globe,  glOb,  n.  A  round  or  spherical  body  ;  ball 
sphere;  orb;  anything  nearly  spherical  in  shape;  the 
earth ;  a  sphere  on  which  is  a  map  of  the  earth  or 
the  heavens.  [OF.  ;  L.  globus ,•  s.  rt.  L.  glomus,  a 
ball,  clew,  and  gleba,  a  globe.]  —  Glo'bate,  -bated, 
a.  Globe-shaped;  spherical;  spheroidal. — Globose', 
-bos',  Glo'bous,  -bus,  Glob'ular,  a.  Round  ;  spher¬ 
ical,  or  nearly  so.  —  Globos'ity,  -bOs'T-tt,  n.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  round;  sphericity.  —  Globe'-fish,  n.  A 
fish  which,  Dy  inflating  an  ab¬ 
dominal  sac,  can  swell  out 
its  body  to  a  globular  shape. 

—  Glob'ule,  -Hi,  n.  A  little 
globe;  a  small  particle  of 
spherical  form.  [L.  globulus, 
dim.  of  globus.]  —  Glom'er- 
ate,  -Sr-at,  v.  t.  To  gather  or 
wind  into  a  ball.  [L.  glome- 
rare,  -atum,  fr.  glom  us .]  — 

Glomera'tion,  n.  Act  of  gathering  or  forming  into 
a  spherical  body;  thing  formed  into  a  ball. 

Gloom,  gloom,  n.  Partial  or  total  darkness ;  dimness ; 
obscurity  ;  cloudiness  or  heaviness  of  mind  ;  aspect 


Globe-fish. 


of  sorrow  ;  dullness  ;  dejection  ;  sadness.  —  v.  i. 
[gloomed  (gloomd),  glooming.]  To  shine  obscure¬ 
ly,  glimmer  ;  to  appear  dark,  dismal,  or  gloomy.  — 
v.  t.  To  render  gloomy,  make  sad,  dismal,  or  sul¬ 
len.  [AS.  glom,  gloom,  twilight,  glomung,  gloaming; 
Sw.  glumig,  wan,  languid,  Sw.  dial,  glannia,  staring, 
woeful,  wan,  fr.  glo,  to  glow,  stare;  Prov.  G.  glumm, 
gloomy,  troubled ;  s.  rt.  glow,  gleam,  glum.]  — 
Gloom 'y,  -T,  a.  [gloomier.  -iest.J  Imperfectly  il¬ 
luminated  ;  dim  ;  dismal  ;  affected  with,  or  express¬ 
ing  gloom;  heavy  of  heart;  moody;  sullen  ;  morose. 

—  Gloom'ily,  -T-fr,  adv.  —  Gloom'iness,  n. 

Glory,  glo'ri,  n.  Praise,  honor,  etc.,  accorded  by  com¬ 
mon  consent;  reputation;  fame;  an  object  of  pride 
or  boast;  occasion  of  praise;  pride;  boastfulness;  the 
presence  of  the  divine  Being;  celestial  honor;  heaven. 
(Paint.)  A  halo  around  the  head  or  entire  person. 

—  v.  i.  [gloried  (-rid),  -eying.]  To  exult  with  joy, 
rejoice;  to  boast,  be  proud  of.  [ME.  and  OF.  glone, 
F.  gloire,  L.  gloria,  prob.  for  cloria,  Gr.  /cleats,  Skr. 
gravas,  Russ,  slava,  glory;  L.  cluere,  Gr.  kluein,  Skr. 
gru,  Russ,  slumate,  to  hear;  s.  rt.  loud,  Slavonic.)  — 
Glo'rious,  -rf-us,  a.  Exhibiting  attributes,  qualities, 
or  acts  worthy  of  glory;  noble;  illustrious;  magnifi¬ 
cent;  splendid;  eager  for  distinction.  —  Glo'riously. 
-IT,  adv.—  Glo'rify,  -rf-fl,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -fying.j 
To  make  glorious  by  bestowing  glory  upon;  to  ren¬ 
der  worthy  of  praise;  to  render  homage  to,  worship, 
adore.  [L./aeere,  to  make.]  —  Glo'rifica'tion,  n.  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Gloss,  glos,  n.  Brightness  or  luster  from  a  smooth 
surface;  polish;  a  specious  appearance,  representa¬ 
tion,  and  interpretation.  —  v.  t.  [glossed  (glost), 
glossing.]  To  make  smooth  ana  shining,  render 
specious  and  plausible.  — v.  i.  To  make  sly  remarks. 
[Ic.  glossi,  a  blaze,  gigs,  finery,  MIIG.  glosen,  to 
glow,  glose,  a  glow,  gleam,  Ic.  and  Sw.  dial,  gloa,  to 
glow,  q.  v.]  —  Gloss'y,  -T,  a.  [-ier,  -iest.1  Smooth 
und  shining;  specious;  plausible.  — Gloss'iness,  n. 

Gloss,  glos,  n.  Comment;  explanation;  interpretation 
or  exposition  of  a  passage,  book,  etc.  —  v.t.  To  il¬ 
lustrate,  explain.  —  v.  i.  To  comment,  make  ex¬ 
planatory  remarks.  [ME.  and  OF.  glose,  F.  glosse, 
L.  glossa,  a  difficult  word  requiring  explanation, 
Gr.  glossa,  glotta,  the  tongue,  a  tongue,  language, 
difficult  word.]  —  Gloas'er.  n.  A  writer  of  glosses; 
eommeutator.  —  Glossa'rlal,  -rT-al,  a.  Containing 
explanation.  —  Gloss'arist,  n.  A  writer  of  glosses 
or  of  a  glossary.  —  Gloss'ary,  -rT,  n.  A  vocabulary 
of  words  requiring  elucidation.  [L.  glossarium.)  — 
Glossog'raphy,  -ft,  n.  The  writing  of  glossaries  or 
glosses.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  write.]  -  Glossog'rapher, 
n.  Writer  of,  etc.  —  Glossology,  -jf,  Glottol'ogy, 
n.  Definition  and  explanation  of  terms  ;  science 
of  language  ;  comparative  philology ;  linguistics. 
[Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  —  Glossol'ogist,  n.  One  who 
defines  and  explains  terms. 

Glottis,  glot'tis,  n.  (Anat.)  The  narrow  opening  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  between  the  vocal 
cords.  [Gr.,  fr.  glotta,  Attic  form  of  glossa,  the 
tongue.]  —  Glot'tal,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Glove,  gluv,  n.  A  cover  for  the  hand,  with  a  separate 
sheath  for  each  finger.  —  v.  t.  [gloved  (gluvd), 
glovino.]  To  cover  with,  or  as  with,  a  glove.  [AS. 
glov,  Ic.  glofi;  perh.  s.  rt.  Goth,  lofu,  Ic.  lofi,  palm 
of  the  hand,  Ga.  lamh,  the  hand,  whence  lamhainn, 
glove.]  —  Glov'er,  n.  One  who  makes  or  sells,  etc. 

Glow,  glo,  v.  i.  [glowed  (gl5d),  glowing.]  To  shine 
with  an  intense  or  white  heat;  to  be  bright  or  red 
with  animation,  blushes,  etc. ;  to  feel  hot,  as  the 
skin;  to  feel  the  heat  of  passion.  — n.  Shining  heat, 
or  white  heat;  incandescence  ;  brightness  of  color; 
redness ;  intense  excitement  or  earnestness.  [AS. 
glowan,  Ic.  gloa,  Sw.  glo,  G.  gluehen,  Skr.  ghri,  to 
glow;  Skr.  gharma,  warmth;  s.  rt.  glad,  glade,  glass, 
glare,  gloat,  gloom,  glum,  glib,  glide,  gleam,  glimpse, 
glitter,  etc.]  —  Glow'-worm,  n.  A  coleopterous  in¬ 
sect:  the  female,  which  is  wingless,  emits,  at  night, 
a  green  light  from  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 

Gloze,  glfiz,  v.  i.  [glozed  (glozd),  glozing.]  To 
flatter,  wheedle,  misinterpret.  —  v.  t.  To  smooth 
over,  palliate  or  extenuate.  —  n.  Flattery;  adula¬ 
tion.  [Same  as  gloss,  comment.] 

Glucose,  glu'kds,  n.  A  soft,  cheap  sugar,  made  from 
starch,  etc.,  by  aid  of  sulphuric  acid,  etc.;  found 
also  in  fruits,  honey,  and  urine  of  diabetes;  grape 
sugar;  starch  sugar;  diabetic  sugar.  [Gr.  glukus, 
sweet.]  —  Glucosu'ria.  -rf-a,  n.  A  disease  of  the  kid¬ 
neys  with  glucose  in  tne  urine;  diabetes.  [Gr.  ouron, 
urine.] 

Glue,  glu,  n.  A  hard,  brittle  gelatine,  obtained  by 
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boiling  the  skins,  hoofs,  etc.,  of  animals :  when 
heated  with  water,  it  becomes  viscid  and  tenacious, 
and  is  used  as  a  cement. —  v.  t.  [glued  (glud),  glu¬ 
ing.]  To  join  with  glue;  to  hold  together,  unite. 
[OF.  g lu,  LL.  glus ,  glutis,  L.  gluten ,  glue,  glutus , 
tenacious;  peril,  s.  rt.  clew,  cleave.]  —  Glu'ey,  -I,  a. 
Viscous;  glutinous.  —  Glu'ten,  n.  ( Chem.S  The 
viscid,  tenacious  substance  which  gives  adhesive¬ 
ness  to  dough.  [L.]  —  Glu'tinous,  -nus,  a.  Like 
glue  ;  viscous  ;  tenacious.  —  Glu'tinousness,  n.  — 
Glu'tinate,  -nat,  v.  t.  To  unite  with  glue.  [L.  glu- 
tinare ,  -natum.]  —  Glutina'tion,  n.  —  Glu'tinative, 
-tiv,  a.  Glutinous. 

Glum,  glum,  a.  Sullen  ;  moody  ;  silent. 

[Prov.  G.  glumm.  See  Gloom.] 

Glume,  glum,  n.  (Hot.)  A  bract,  scale,  or 
husk,  covering  the  flower  or  seed  of  grain 
or  grasses.  [F.;  L.  gluma,  a  husk,  hull,  fr. 
gluhere,  to  peel ;  perh.  s.  rt.  cleave,  to  split.] 

Glut,  v.  t.  To  swallow  greedily,  gorge;  to 
satiate,  sate. —  n.  Thing  swallowed  down; 
full  supply  ;  supply  beyond  sufficiency 
or  to  loathing ;  a  large  wooden  wedge  n  - 
used  in  splitting  blocks.  [L.  glutire ,  to  Glume 
swallow,  gulp,  gula,  throat,  Skr.  gri,  to  devour;  s, 
rt.  deglutition ,  gullet,  gules ,  prob.  glycerine,  liguor- 
ice.]  —  Glut'ton, 

-tn,  n.  One  who 
cats  voraciously; 
a  gormandizer ; 
one  eager  to  ex¬ 
cess.  ( Zovl .)  A 
carnivorous 
mammal  ;  the 
wolverine.  [OF. 
gloton ,  L.  gluto, 
fr.  glutire.]  —  Glut'tonous,  -tn-us,  a.  Pert,  to  a 
glutton  or  to  gluttony;  given  to  excessive  eating. — 
Glut 'tony,  -Y,  n.  Act  or  practice  of  a  glutton;  ex¬ 
cess  in  eating;  voracity. 

Gluten,  Glutinate,  etc.  See  under  Glue. 

Glycerine,  glis'6r-in,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  sweet  viscid 
Liquid,  formed  from  fatty  substances,  and  consist¬ 
ing  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  [F.,  fr.  Gr. 
glukeros  —  glukus,  sweet;  perh.  s.  rt.  L.  glutire,  to 
swallow.  See  Glut.] 

Glyph,  glif,  n.  ( Arch .)  A  sunken  channel,  usually 
vertical.  [Gr.  aluphe ;  qUudmin,  te  hollow  out,  e*- 
grave  ;  6.  rt.  Gr.  glapnein,  to  hew,  grajihein,  to 
grave,  q.  v.]  —  Glyphography,  glY-fog'ra-fY,  n.  A 
process  of  relief  line  engraving  by  voltaic  electricity. 
[Gr.  graphe ,  drawing.]  —  Glyp't'ic,  -tics,  n.  Art  of 
engraving  figures  on  precious  stones.  [Gr.  gluptikos, 
carving.]  —  Glyptog'raphy,  -if,  n.  Art,  process,  or 
description  of,  etc. 

Gnarl,  niirl,  v.  i.  [gnarled  (nlirld),  gnarling.]  To 

frowl,  murmur,  snarl.  [AS.  gnyrian,  D.  krtorren , 
).  knurre,  G.  knurren,  to  growl,  snarl;  s.  rt.  gnash.] 
Gnarl,  niirl,  n.  A  knot  in  wood.  [OD.  knor,  Ic.  gnerr,  a 
knot,  Sw.  knorla ,  curl,  G.  krtorren,  lump.]  — Gnarled, 
narld,  Gnarl'y,  -T,  a.  Knotty;  full  of  knots. 

Gnash,  nash,  v.  t.  [gnashed  (nasht),  gnashing.]  To 
strike  together,  as  in  anger  or  pain.  — v.  i.  To  grind 
or  strike  together  the  teeth.  [Sw.  knastra,  to  crush 
between  the  teeth,  Ic.  gnista,  D.  knarsen,  G.  knir- 
schen,  to  gnash;  s.  rt.  crack,  crash.] 

Gnat,  nat,  n.  A  small  dipterous  insect,  —  some  species 
blood-suckers,  others  injurious  to  vegetation.  [AS. 
gmet,  perh.  fr.  the  whirring  of  its  wings,  Ic.  gnata, 
to  clash,  gnat,  tne  clash  of  weapons.] 

Gnaw,  naw,  v.  t.  [gnawed  (nawd),  gnawing.]  To 
bite  off  little  by  little;  to  wear  away  by  scraping 
with  the  teeth ;  to  corrode,  fret  away.  —  v.  i.  To  use 
the  teeth  in  biting;  to  bite  repeatedly.  [AS.  gnagan, 
OIc.  and  Sw.  gnuga,  Ic.  naga,  G.  nagen,  to  gnaw;  s. 
rt.  E.  nag,  to  worry.]  —  Gnaw'er,  n. 

Gneiss,  nls,  n.  ( Geol .)  A  schistose  rock,  consisting 
of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica  or  hornblende.  [G.] 
—  Gneis'soid,  -soiu,  a.  Having  characteristics  of 
gneiss. 

Gnome,  ii5m,  n.  An  imaginary  being,  supposed  to 
inhabit  the  inner  parts  of  tne  earth,  and  guard 
mines,  quarries,  etc. ;  a  dwarf;  goblin.  [F.,  prob. 
fr.  Gr.  gnome,  intelligence,  fr.  gnonui,  to  know.] 
Gnomon,  no'mon,  n.  {Dialing.)  The  style  or  pin  of 
a  sun-dial,  whose  shadow  shows  the  nour  or  day 
the  index  of  the  hour-circle  of  a  globe.  [L.  and  Gr. 
an  interpreter.fr.  gnonai,  to  know.]  —  Gnos'tic,  n 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,  whose  system  combined  oriental  the 
ology  and  Greek  philosophy  with  the  doctrines  of 


Christianity.  —  a.  Pert,  to  the  Gnostics  or  their 
doctrines.  [Gr.  gnostikos,  good  at  knowing,  fr.  gnos- 
tos  =  gnotos,  known.]  —  Gnoa'ticism,  -tl-sizm,  n. 
Doctrines  of  the  Gnostics. 

Gnu,  nu,  n.  A  S.  African  antelope,  having  a  horse’s 
neck,  body,  and  tail, 
and  single,  recurved 
horns.  [Hottentot.] 

Go,  go,v.i.  [imp.  went; 
p.  p.  gone  ;  GOING.] 

To  pass  from  one 
place  to  another  ;  to 
proceed,  advance,  — 
employed  in  the  most 
various  applications 
of  the  movement  of 
animate  and  inani¬ 
mate  beings,  and  of 
movements  of  the 
mind;  to  walk;  to  pass,  circulate;  to  be  with  young, 
be  pregnant,  gestate;  to  pass  away,  leave,  depart; 
to  be  lost  or  ruined,  perish,  die. — v.  t.  To  take  (a 
share  in  an  enterprise)  ;  to  bear  a  part  in.  —  n.  A 
circumstance  or  occurrence;  fashion  or  mode;  noisy 
merriment.  [AS.  gun,  contr.  fr.  gangan,  D.  gaan, 
Ic.  ganga,  Dan.  gaae,  Sw.  ga,  G.  gangen.  See  Gang. 
Went  is  fr.  wend,  q.  v.] — Go  to.  Come;  move;  be¬ 
gin,  —  an  obs.  phrase  of  exhortation,  serious  or 
scornful.  —  To  go  it.  To  behave  in  a  wild  manner, 
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departure  ;  pregnancy  ;  course  of  life.  —  Go'-be- 
tween',  n.  An  interposer;  broker. — by,  n.  Evasion; 
escape  by  artifice  ;  a  thrusting  away.  — cart,  n.  A 
rolling  support  for  children  learning  to  walk. 

Goad,  god,  n.  A  pointed  instrument  to  urge  on  a 
beast;  anything  that  stimulates.  —  v.  t.  To  prick, 
drive  with  a  goad,  arouse,  instigate.  [See  Gad.] 
Goal,  gol,  n.  The  point  set  to  bound  a  race;  mark; 
end  or  final*  purpose.  [F.  gaide,  OF.  waule,  a  goal, 
OFriesic  walu,  Goth,  wains,  Ic.  voir,  a  staff,  fr.  its 
roundness,  Goth,  ivalwjan,  L.  volvere,  to  roll.] 

Goat,  g5t,  n.  A  mnnnniferous  quadruped,  having 
cloven  hoofs,  and  chewing  the  cud,  —  allied  to  the 
sheep.  [AS.  gat,  Ic.  and 
D.  geit,  Dan.  ged,  Sw. 
get,  G.  geiss,  Goth. 
gaitsa,  L.  haedus.]  — 

Goat'ish,  a.  Like  a 
goat,  esp.  in  smell  or  in 
lustfulness.  —  Goatee', 
n.  Part  of  the  beard  left 
depending  from  the 
chin,  resembling  a 
goat’s.  — herd,  n.  One 
who  tends  goats.  — 

-sucker,?!.  ( Omith .)  A 
nocturnal  insectivorous 
bird  of  the  family  to  which  the  whippoorwill  and 
night-hawk  belong,  —  vulgarly  supposed  to  suck 
goats. 

Gob,  gob,  n.  A  small  quantity;  mouthful;  the  mouth; 
spittle  or  saliva.  [OF.,  a  gulp,  Ga.  and  Ir.,  the 
mouth.]  —  Gob'ble,  v.  t.  [-bled  (-bid),  -bling.]  To 
swallow  hastily,  cat  down  voraciously.  —  v.  i.  To 
make  a  noise  like  a  turkey-cock.  [OF.  gober,  to  feed 
greedily,  fr.  gob.]  —  Gob'bler,  n.  A  greedy  eater; 
gormandizer;  a  turkey-cock. 

Goblet,  gob'let,  n.  A  drinking  vessel  without  a 
handle.  [F.  gobelet,  dim.  of  OF.  gobel,  LL.  cupellus, 
cup,  dim.  of  L.  cupa,  cask,  vat.  See  Cup,  Coop.] 
Goblin,  gob'lin,  n.  An  evil  spirit ;  frightful  phan¬ 
tom;  gnome;  elf.  [OF.  gobelin,  LL.  gobelinus,  coba- 
lus,  Gr.  kobalos. ] 

Goby,  go'bf,  n.  A  spiny-finned  fish,  having  the  ven¬ 
tral  fins  on  the  breast  capable  of  forming  a  funnel- 
shaped  sucker.  [F.  gobie,  L.  gobius,  Gr.  kobios.] 

God,  god,  w.  An  object  of  worship;  a  divinity;  deity; 
the  Supreme  Being;  Jehovah.  [AS.  and  D.;  Ic. 
gudh,  Dan.  and  Sw.  gud,  Goth,  guth,  G.  gott ;  not  s. 
rt.  good.]  —  God'ly,  -If,  a.  Reverencing  God.  His 
laws,  etc. ;  pious  ;  righteous  ;  conformed  to  God’s 
laws.  —  God'like,  a.  —  God'less,  a.  Having,  or  ac¬ 
knowledging,  no  God;  ungodlv  ;  wicked.  —  God'- 
dess,  n.  A  female  deity.  —  God'child,  n.  One  for 
whom  a  person  becomes  sponsor  at  baptism.  — 
-daughter,  -daw-tSr,  n.  A  girl  for  whom,  etc.  — 
God'father,  n.  A  man  who  becomes  sponsor. —  God'- 
head,  n.  Deity;  divinity;  divine  nature  or  essence; 
a  god  or  goddess;  the  Deity;  God;  the  Supreme  Be- 
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ins-  [AS.  had ,  office,  dignity.]  —  God'mother,  n.  A 
woman  who  becomes  sponsor. —  God'send,  n.  Some¬ 
thing  sent  by  God;  an  unexpected  acquisition  or 
piece  of  good  fortune.  —  God'ship,  n.  Deity;  divin¬ 
ity;  a  god  or  goddess.  —  God' son,  n.  One  for  whom 
another  has  been  sponsor.  —  God'speed,  n.  Success; 
prosperous  journeying,— contr.  of  “  I  wish  that  God 
may  speed  you.”  [Written  also  as  2  separate  words.] 
— _God'ward,  adv.  Toward  God.  —  Good'-by,  -bye, 
g<3od-bi',  n.  or  interj.  Farewell,  —  a  form  of  address 
at  parting.  JContr.  of  God  be  with  you.]  —  Gos'pel, 
n.  Glad  tidings,  esp.  concerning  Christ  and  his  sal¬ 
vation;  one  of  the  historical  narratives  of  Christ’s 
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life;  a  system  of  religious  truth  or  doctrine.  [AS. 
godspell ;  spell ,  story,  history;  Ic.  gudhspjall,  OIIG. 
gotspel,  God-story.]  —  Gos'peler,  n.  An  evangelist; 
a  follower  of  Wyckliffe;  a  priest  who  reads  the  gos- 

Sel  at  the  altar  during  the  communion  service.— 
os'sip,  n.  Orig.  a  sponsor;  a  comrade;  an  idle  tat¬ 
tler;  tattle;  rumor. —  v.i.  To  prate,  tattle.  [ME.  god- 
sib,  gossib,  lit.  God-relative;  AS.  sib,  peace,  relative.] 
Godwit,  god'wit,  n.  A  wading  game-oird  of  several 
species,  having  long  legs,  and  a  long,  flexible  bill. 
[AS.  god  wiht  (-wight),  good  creature.] 

Goffer,  gof'fSr,  v.  t.  [-fered  (-f?rd),  -fering.]  To 
plait  or  flute,  as  lace,  etc.  [See  Gauffer.] 

Goggle,  gog'gl,  v.  i.  [-gled  f-gld),  -oling.]  To  strain 
or  roll  tne  eyes.  — a.  Full  and  rolling  or  staring, 
—  said  of  the  eyes.  —  n.  A  strained  or  affected  roll¬ 
ing  of  the  eye.  pi.  A  kind  of  spectacles.  [Ir.  and 
Ga.  gog,  a  nod,  also  to  move  slightly,  gogshuileach, 
goggle-eyed;  suit,  eye,  look,  glance.] 

Goiter,  -tre,  goi'tgr,  n.  { Med .)  Bronchocele  ;  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  See  Cretinism.  [F. 
goitre,  fr.  L.  guttur ,  the 
throat.] 

Gold,  gold,n.  A  precious  metal, 
of  reddish  yellow  color  and 
metallic  luster,  ductile  and 
malleable  ;  money  ;  wealth  ; 
a  yellow  color  like  that  of 
the  metal.  [AS.  and  G. ;  D. 
goud,  Ic.  gull,  Sw.  and  Dan. 
guld,  Goth,  gulth,  Russ,  zlato, 

Gr.  chrusos,  Skr.  hirana ;  s. 
rt.  chlorine,  green,  yellow.]  — 

Gold'en,  -n,  a.  Made  of,  con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  of  the  color  of, 
gold;  very  precious.  —  Gold¬ 
en  age.  The  fabulous  age  of  primeval  simplicity 
and  purity  of  manners  in  rural  employments. 
(Horn,  literature .)  The  first  part  of  the  classical 
period  of  Latinity  (b.  c.  81  -  a.  d.  14),  followed  by  the 
silver  age. — G.  number.  ( Chronol .)  A  number  snow¬ 
ing  the  year  of  the  lunar  cycle,  —  formerly  written 
in  the  calendar  in  gold. —  G.  rule.  The  rule  of  do¬ 
ing  as  we  would  have  others  do  to  us.  See  Luke  vi. 
31.  —  Gold'beat'er,  n.  One  who  beats  or  foliates 
gold  for  gilding.  —  Gold-beater' s  skin.  The  outside 
membrane  of  tne  large  intestine  of  the  ox,  used  for 
separating  the  leaves  of  metal  in  beating. — dust,  n. 
Gold  in  very  fine  particles.  — finch,  n.  A  singing- 
bird, —  named  from  the  color  of  its  wings;  also,  a 
6inall  Amer.  bird,  the  thistlefinch  or  yellow-bird.— 
-fish,  n.  A  small  fish,  named  from  its  color,  a 
native  of  China.  — leaf,  n.  Gold  beaten  into  a  thin 
leaf.  —  Gold'smith,  n.  One  who  manufactures  ves¬ 
sels  and  ornaments  of  gold.  —  Gold'ylocks,  -T-loks, 
n.  A  plant  having  yellow  flowers,  like  locks  of 
hair;  wood  crowfoot. 

Golf,  golf,  n.  A  game  played  with  ball  and  bat  or 
club  crooked  at  the  end.  [D.  kolf,  club  or  bat.] 
Gondola,  gon'do-la,  n.  A  long,  narrow,  flat-bottomed 

plea  su  re-boat,  _ 

used  at  Venice  ; 
in  U.  S.,  a  plat¬ 
form  car,  used  on 
railroads.  [It., 
dim.  of  gonila,  a 
boat,  Gr.  kondu,  a 
drinking  vessel, 
peril,  fr.  Pers. 
kand  u,  a  butt, 
vat.l —  Gondolier', 

-ler',  n.  A  man 
who  rows  a  gon¬ 
dola. 

Gone.  See  Go. 

Gonfalon,  gon'fa-lon,  non,  n.  An  ensign  or  standard, 
colors.  [ME.  and  OF.  gonfanon,  MUG.  gund/ano-, 
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fr.  gunt,  guild,  battle,  and  fano ,  vano,  standard,  ban¬ 
ner.] 

Gong,  gong,  n.  A  circular  instrument  of  copper  and 
tin,  producing,  when  struck,  a  loud,  harsh  sound; 
a  stationary  call-bell.  [Malay  agong,  gong.] 

Goniometer,  go-iiY-otn'c-ter,  n.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  angles,  esp.  angles  of  crystals,  or  inclina¬ 
tion  of  planes.  [Gr.  gonia,  angle,  and  metron,  meas¬ 
ure.]—  Go'niomet'ric,  -rical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  deter¬ 
mined  by  means  of,  a  goniometer.  —  Goniom'etry, 
-trY,  n.  Art  of  measuring  solid  angles. 

Gonorrhea,  gon-or-re'a,  n.  {Med.)  A  contagious  in¬ 
flammatory  discharge  from  the  membrane  of  the 
genital  organs.  [Gr.  gonorrhoia,  fr.  gone,  semen,  and 
rhein,  to  now.] 

Good,  gdbd,  a.  [better;  best.]  Possessing  desirable 
qualities;  wholesome;  adapted  to  the  end  designed; 
possessing  moral  excellence  orvirtue;  kind;  benevo¬ 
lent;  suited;  clever;  skillful,  —  followed  esp.  by  at,* 
adequate;  sufficient,  —  in  a  commercial  sense,  hav¬ 
ing  pecuniary  ability;  considerable;  full;  complete  ; 
fair;  honorable. —  n.  That  which  possesses  desirable 
qualities,  promotes  success  or  happiness,  is  service¬ 
able,  fit,  excellent,  etc.:  welfare;  prosperity;  benefit. 
pi.  Wares,  commodities,  chattels.  —  adv.  Well  ; 
equally  well;  to  a  good  degree;  quite;  considerably. 
[AS.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  god,  G.  gut.)  —  As  good  as.  Not 
less  than;  in  effect;  virtually.  — As  g.  as  one's  wor<t. 
Performing  to  the  extent  promised. —  To  make  g.  To 
fulfill,  maintain,  supply  a  deficiency,  indemnify.  — 
To  think  g.  To  regard  as  expedient  or  proper.— For 
g.,  or  for  g.and  all.  For  the  rest  of  the  time;  finally; 
permanently.  —  Good'ness,  n.  State  of  being  goon  ; 
excellence;  virtue;  kindness.  [AS.  godnes.]  —  Good' 
iy.  -1Y,  a.  [-lier,  -LiEST.]  Pleasant  ;  agreeable  ; 
comely  ;  graceful ;  portly  ;  large.  [AS.  godlic.]  — 
Good'liness,  n.  Grace;  elegance.  —  Good'y,  -Y,  n. 
Good-wife  ;  good-woman,  pi.  Bonbons,  etc.  — 
Good'y-good'y,  a.  Affectedly  or  sentimentally  good; 
pretentiously,  sillily,  or  hypocritically  virtuous. — 
Good'yish,  a.  Manifesting  goodness  in  a  somewhat 
silly  manner.  —  Good  breed'ing.  Polite  manners  or 
education.  —  Good-day',  it.  or  interj.  Farewell,  — a 
term  of  salutation  at  meeting  or  parting. — Fri'day, 
n.  A  fast,  in  memory  of  our  Savior’s  sufferings, 
kept  on  the  Friday  of  passion-week. — hu'mored,  a. 
Having  a  cheerful  spirit  and  demeanor;  good-na¬ 
tured. — na'tured,  a.  Naturally  mild  in  temper; 
not  easily  provoked;  kind. — tem'pered,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  good  temper;  not  easily  irritated. — will',  n. 
Benevolence  ;  kindly  feeling  ;  zeal.  {Law.)  The 
custom  of  any  trade  or  business. 

Good-by.  See  under  God. 

Goose,  goos,  n. ;  pi.  Geese,  ges.  A  large  web-footed, 
fowl,  migratory  when  wild,  liv¬ 
ing  on  land  and  eating  grass 
when  domesticated  ;  a  tailor’s 
smoothing  iron,  whose  handle 
resembles  a  goose’s  neck;  a  sim¬ 
pleton;  a  game  of  chance.  [AS. 
gos,  pi.  ges,  Ic.  and  Sw.  gas  (all 
for  pans),  D.  and  G.  gans,  L.  an- 
ser,  Skr.  hainsa ;  s.  rt.  gander, 
gannet.)  —  Goos'ery,  -Sr-Y,  n.  A 
place  tor  keeping  geese. —  Goose. 
Goose'-fish,  n.  One  of  a  genus  of 
teleost  fishes,— the  angler, fishing-frog,  wide-gab;  sea- 
devil,  or  bellows-fish. — flesh,  -skin,  n.  A  roughness 
of  the  skin  produced  by  cold  or  fear. —  Goos'ander, 
n.  A  migratory,  fish-eating  duck,  of  northern  regions. 
—  Gos'hawk,  n.  A  short-winged,  slender  hawk,  of 
temperate  regions.  [For  goose-hawk,  AS.  gos  and 
hafuc ,  Ic.  gus-haukr.)  —  Gos'ling,  goz'ling,  n.  A 
young  goose. 

Gooseberry,  gooz'ber-rY,  n.  The  fruit  of  a  thorny 
shrub;  the  shrub  itself,  found  in  all  temperate  re¬ 
gions.  [For  groise-  or  grose-berry  ;  OF.  groisele,  a 
gooseberry,  fr.  MIIG.  and  Sw.  krus,  curled,  frizzled, 
fr.  the  hairs  on  the  fruit.] 

Gopher,  go'fer,  n.  A  burrowing  animal  of  several 
kinds,  —  pouched  rat,  squirrel,  land-tortoise,  etc, 
[F.  naufre,  waffle,  honeycomb.  See  Gauffer.] 

Gopher,  go'fer,  n.  A  species  of  wood  used  in  build¬ 
ing  Noah’s  ark.  [Heb.] 

Gor  cock,  gdr'kok,  n.  A  gallinaceous  bird;  moor-cock, 
red-grouse,  red-game.  [For  gorse-cock.  See  GOrse.; 

Gor-crow.  See  under  Gore. 

Gordian,  gor'dY-an,  a.  Pert,  to  Gordius,  king  of  Phry¬ 
gia,  or  to  a  knot  tied  by  him,  which  could  hot  be  un 
tied,  but  was  cut  by  Alexander  the  Great;  hence,  in¬ 
tricate;  complicated;  difficult. 


sfin,  cube  full  i  muon,  foot ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxboN,  chair,  got. 


Core 


grade 


Gore,  gor,  n.  Blood;  thick  or  clotted  blood.  [AS.  gor, 
dirt,  filth,  Ic.  gor,  gore;  s.  rt.  Ic.  gom ,  the  guts.'Gr. 
chorde ,  a  string  of  gut,  cord,  L.  hira,  gut,  E.  cord, 
chord,  hernia,  yarru] —  Gor'y,  -T,  a.  Covered  with 
gore;  bloody;  murderous.  —  Gor '-crow,  n.  The  com¬ 
mon  or  carrion  crow. 

Gore,  gor,  n.  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  cloth,  sewed 
into  a  garment,  etc.,  to  give  greater  width  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  part ;  a  triangular  piece  of  land.  —  v.  t.  To 
cut  in  triangular  form.  [AS.  gara,  a  projecting  point 
of  land,  gar,  a  spear;  G.  gehre,  D.  geer,  a  gusset. ] 

Gore,  gor,  v.  t.  [gored  (gord),  goring.]  To  pierce, 
stab.  [AS.  gar,  spear.  See  preceding.] 

Gorge,  gfirj,  n.  The  throat;  gullet;  a  narrow  passage, 
as,  a  defile  between  mountains,  or  entrance  into  an 
outwork  of  a  fort;  that  which  is  swallowed,  esp.  by 
a  hawk.  — v.  t.  [gorged  (gfirjd),  gorging.]  To 
6wallow;  esp.,  to  swallow  with  greediness;  to  glut, 
eatiate.  —  v.  i.  To  feed  greedily.  [OF.,  the  throat, 
gullet,  LL.  gorgia,  throat,  narrow  pass,  gorga,  L. 
gurges ,  whirlpool,  abyss,  gullet,  Skr.  gri,  to  devour.] 

—  Gor'get,  -jet,  n.  A  piece  of  armor  defending  the 
throat  or  neck.  (Mil.)  A  pendent  metallic  ornament, 
worn  by  officers.  ( Surg .)  A  cutting  instrument 
used  in  lithotomy.  [OF.  gorgeite.]  —  Gor'geous,  -jus, 
a.  Imposing  through  splendid  or  various  colors; 
showy;  fine.  [OF.  gorgias,  perh.  fr.  the  wearing  a 
gorget,  perh.  fr.  the  swelling  of  the  throat  in  pride.] 

—  Gor'geously,  adv.  —  Gor'geousness,  n. 

Gorgon,  gbr'gon,  n.  (Myth.)  A  maiden  of  terrific 

aspect,  whose  sight  turned  the  beholder  to  stone. 
Anything  very  ugly  or  horrid.  [L.  and  Gr.  Gorgo, 
Gorgon;  Gr. gorgos,  terrible;  perh.  s.  rt.  Skr.  garj,  to 
roar.]  —  Gorgo'nian,  -nl-an,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  etc. 

Gorilla,  go-ril'la,  n.  An  ape,  of  tropical  Africa,  of 
great  size,  strength,  and  fe¬ 
rocity.  [Punic.] 

Gormand,  gfir'mand,  Gourmand, 
gbor'mand,  n.  A  glutton.  [OF. 
gourmand  ;  gourmander,  to  de¬ 
vour,  glut,  gourmandise,  glut¬ 
tony.]—  Gor 'mandize,  v.  i.  or 

t.  [-DIZED  (-dlzdj,  -DIZING.] 

To  eat  greedily,  feed  raven¬ 
ously.  —  Gor'mandiz'er,  n.  — 

Gourmet,  goor'ma,  n.  A  con¬ 
noisseur  in  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing.  [F.] 

Gorse,  g6rs,  n.  A  thick,  prickly  shrub,  bearing  yellow 
flowers  in  early  spring;  furze;  whin.  [AS.  gorst; 
perh.  s.  rt.  growan,  to  grow,  whence  E.  pmas.] 

Gory.  See  under  Gore. 

Goshawk,  Gosling.  See  under  Goose. 

Gospel,  Gossip.  See  under  God. 

Gossamer,  gos'sa-mgr,  n.  A  filmy  substance,  like  cob¬ 
webs,  floating  in  the  air.  [ME.  gossomer,  lit.  goose- 
summer,  gossamer  being  called  in  Prov.  E.  summer- 
goose  ;  cf.  G.  sommerfaeden,  D.  zomerdraden,  gossa¬ 
mer,  lit.  summer-threads.]  —  Gos'samer'y, -mer'Y,  a. 
Like  gossamer;  flimsy;  unsubstantial. 

Got,  Gotten.  See  Get. 

Goth,  goth,  n.  One  of  an  ancient  Teutonic  race,  who 
overran  the  Roman  empire;  a  bar¬ 
barian;  rude,  ignorant  person.  [L. 

Gothi,  Goth.  Guthans,  the  Goths.] 

—  Goth'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  the  Goths. 

(Arch.)  Pert,  to  a  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  with  high,  sharply-pointed 
arches,  clustered  columns,  etc.:  see 
Capital.  Rude  ;  barbarous.  —  n. 

The  language  of  the  Goths.  (Print.) 

A  style  of  square-cut  type,  with  no 
hair  lines. 

E^The  Type  called  GOTHIC. 

—  Goth'icism,  -Y-sizm,  n.  A  Gothic 
idiom  ;  conformity  to  the  Gothic 
style  of  building;  rudeness  of  man¬ 
ners;  barbarousness.  —  Goth'icize, 

V.  t.  [-CIZED  (-slzd),  -CIZING.]  To 
make  Gothic  or  barbarous. 

Gouge,  gowj,  in  Eng.  gooj,  n.  A  chisel, 
with  asemi-cylindncal  blade.—  v.t. 

[GOUGED  (gowjd),  GOUGING.]  To 
scoop  out  with  a  gouge;  to  force  out 
(theeyeof  a  person)  with  the  thumb 
or  finger;  to  cheat.  [F. ;  Sp.  gubia, 

LL.  puyfa^chisel.]  French  Gothic 

Gourami,  goo'ra-mY,  Go'rami,  n.  A  Window,  Tour- 
nest-building,  fresh-water,  food  fish  nay  Cathedral, 
of  E.  Asia. 


Gorilla. 


Gourd,  gord,  n.  A  rapid-growing  cucurbitaceous 
plant,  bearing  a  one-celled,  many-seeded,  hard- 
shelled  fruit:  which,  when  dry,  is  used  for  dippers, 
bottles,  etc.  [F.  gourde,  orig.  gouhourde,  corrupt, 
of  cougourde,  L.  cucurbita,  a  gourd;  perh.  s.  rt. 
corbis,  a  basket.] 

Gourmand,  Gourmet.  See  under  Gormand. 

Gout,  gowt,  n.  (Med.)  A  painful  constitutional  dis¬ 
ease  ;  inflammation  of  the  joints,  esp.  of  the  great 
toe.  [F.  goutte,  a  drop,  gout,  the  disease  being  for¬ 
merly  attributed  to  a  defluxion  of  the  humors,  fr. 
L.  gutta,  drop.]  —  Gout 'y,  -Y,  a.  Diseased  with,  sub¬ 
ject  to,  or  pert,  to,  etc.  —  Gout'iness,  w. 

Gout,  goo,  n.  Taste;  relish.  [F.  See  Gust.] 

Govern,  guv'ern,  v.  t.  [-erned  (-ernd),  -ernino.] 
To  regulate  by  authority;  to  influence,  direct,  man¬ 
age.  (Gram.)  To  require  to  be  in  a  particular  case. 
—  v.  i.  To  exercise  authority,  administer  the  laws, 
have  the  control.  [OF.  governer,  gouverner,  fr.  L. 
gubernare ,  to  steer  a  ship,  guide,  direct,  Gr.  kuber- 
nan,  to  steer.]  —  Gov'ernable,  -a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being,  etc.;  manageable;  obedient.  —  Gov'ernor,  -er, 
n.  One  who  governs;  esp.,  a  chief 
ruler  or  magistrate;  a  tutor,  guar¬ 
dian.  (Maut.)  A  pilot.  (Mach.) 

A  contrivance  connected  with 
mills,  steam-engines,  etc.,  to  main¬ 
tain  uniform  velocity  with  a  vary¬ 
ing  resistance:  see  Steam  Engine. 

[OF.  governeur,  L.  gubernator.] — 

Gov'erness,  n.  A  female  governor; 
an  instructress.  —  Gov'ernante', 

-ant ',n.  A  lady  in  charge  of  young 
women  ;  a  governess.  [F.  gouver -  „ 

nante .]  —  Gov'ernment,  n.  Act  of  Governor, 
governing;  exercise  of  authority;  restraint;  regula¬ 
tion  ;  the  system  of  polity  in  a  state ;  established  form 
of  law;  right  or  power  of  governing;  authority;  the 
ruling  power;  the  administration;  a  commonwealth; 
state.  (Gram.)  The  influence  of  a  word  in  regard 
to  construction.  —  Gov'ernment'al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
made  by  government. 

Gown,  gown,  n.  A  loose  upper  garment;  esp.  the  outer 
dress  of  a  woman;  the  official  robe  of  professional 
men  and  scholars;  hence,  civil  officers,  disting,  fr. 
military;  a  wrapper  worn  bygentlemen  within  doors. 
ME.  goune,  W.  givn,  Ga.  and  Corn,  gunn ;  W.  gwnio, 
o  stitch.]  —  Gownsman,  gownz'man,  n.;  pi.  -men. 
One  whose  professional  habit  is  a  gown,  as  a  divine 
or  lawyer;  a  civilian,  disting,  fr.  a  soldier. 

Grab,  grab,  n.  A  sudden  grasp  or  seizure,  —  v.  t.  &  i. 
[grabbed (grabd), -Bing.]  To  gripe  suddenly, seize, 
clutch.  [Sw.  grabha,  Skr.  grabfi,  to  seize;  s.  rt.  grap¬ 
ple,  gripe,  grip,  gretsp .] 

Grace,  gras,  n.  Exercise  of  love,  kindness,  or  good¬ 
will;  favor  bestowed;  the  divine  favor  toward  man; 
enjoyment  of  divine  favor ;  inherent  excellence  ; 
beauty,  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral;  elegance  of 
manners  ;  the  title  of  a  duke  or  an  archbishop  of 
England;  a  prayer  before  or  after  meat.  pi.  (Myth.) 
Graceful  and  beautiful  females,  the  attendants  of 
Venus.  (Jfits.)  Ornamental  tones.  A  play  con¬ 
sisting  in  throwing  a  hoop  by  means  of  two  sticks. — 
v.  t.  [graced  (grast),  gracing.]  To  adorn,  deco¬ 
rate;  to  dignify,  honor.  [OF;  L.  gratia,  favor,  fr. 
gratus,  pleasing  -,  Gr.  chairein,  to  rejoice,  charts , 
favor,  grace,  Skr.  hari,  to  desire ;  s.  rt.  yearn.]  —Days 
of  grace.  (Com.)  Days  following  that  when  a  bill 
or  note  becomes  due,  which  are  allowed  to  the  payer 
to  make  payment  in.  —  Good  graces.  Favor;  friend¬ 
ship.  —  Grace'cup,  n.  The  health  drank  after  say¬ 
ing  grace.  —  Grace'ful,  -ful,  a.  Displaying  grace  or 
beauty  in  form  or  action;  elegant;  easy. — Grace'- 
fully,  adv. —  Grace'fulness, «.—  Grace'less,  a.  Want¬ 
ing  in  grace  or  excellence,  esp.  in  divine  grace;  de¬ 
praved;  degenerate;  corrupt.  —  Grace'lessly,  adv. — 
Gra'cious,  gra'shus,  a.  Abounding  in,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by,  grace;  winning  favor;  acceptable;  beau¬ 
tiful;  graceful;  produced  by  divine  grace;  benevo¬ 
lent;  beneficent;  benignant;  merciful. — Gra'cious- 
ly,  adv.  —  Gra'ciousness,  n. 

Grackle,  Grakle,grak'kl,«.  A  bird  allied  to  the  black¬ 
bird.  [Onomat.;  L.  graculus,  jack-daw.] 

Grade,  grad,  n.  A  step  or  degree  in  any  series,  rank, 
or  order;  in  a  road  or  railroad,  the  rate.of  ascent  or 
descent;  a  graded  ascending  or  descending  portion 
of  a  road;  a  gradient.  (Stock-breeding.)  The  result 
of  crossing  a  native  stock  with  a  better  breed.  —  v.  t. 
To  reduce  to  a  level,  or  to  an  evenly  progressive  as¬ 
cent,  as  the  line  of  a  canal  or  road.  [F.,  L.  gradus, 
a  degree,  fr.  gradi,  gressus,  to  step,  go.]  —  At  grade. 


am,  fame,  l'iir,  pass  or  opera,  fare;  end,  eve,  term;  Yn,  ice;  Odd,  tone,  6r; 
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At  the  same  level.  — Down  g.  A  descent.  —  Up  g. 
An  ascent.  —  Gra'dient,  a.  Moving  by  steps;  walk¬ 
ing;  rising  or  descending  by  regular  degrees  of  in¬ 
clination. —  n.  Rate  of  ascent  or  descent  in  a  road, 
etc.;  grade;  a  part  of  a  road  which  slopes  upward  or 
downward.  [L.  gradiens,  -dientis,  p.  pr.  of  gradi .] 

—  Grada'tion,  n.  Act  of  progressing  by  regular 
steps;  state  of  being  graded,  or  arranged  in  ranks; 
nny  degree  in  an  order  or  series;  gradual  blending 
of  one  tint  with  another.  [OF.;  L.  gradatio,  ascent 
by  steps.]  —  Gradatorv,  gr&d'a-to-rY,  a.  Proceeding 
step  by  step;  gradual;  adapted  for  progressive  mo¬ 
tion. —  n.  A  step  from  the  cloisters  into  the  church. 

—  Grad'ual,  -u-al,a.  Proceeding  by  steps  or  degrees; 
progressive;  6low.  [L.  gradiens,  p.  pr.  of  gradi.]  — 
n.  An  order  of  steps;  an  ancient  book  of  h)Tmns, 
some  of  which  were  chanted  on  the  steps  (gradus) 
of  the  pulpit.  —  Grad'ually,  adv.  In  a  gradual  man¬ 
ner;  step  by  step.  — Grad'uate,  -u-at,  v.  t.  To  mark 
with  degrees;  to  divide  into  regular  steps,  grades, 
or  intervals;  to  admit  to  a  certain  grade  or  degree, 
esp.  to  an  academical  degree;  to  prepare  gradually. 

—  v.  i.  To  pass  to,  or  to  receive,  an  academical  de¬ 
gree  ;  to  pass  by  degrees,  change  gradually.  —  n. 
One  admitted  to  an  academical  degree.  —  a.  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  successive  steps  or  degrees;  graduated.— 
Graduation,  n.  Act  of  graduating;  art  of  dividing 
into  degrees  or  definite  parts;  marks  on  an  instru¬ 
ment  indicating  degrees,  etc. —  Grad'uator,  n.  One 
who  graduates;  an  instrument  for  dividing  any  line 
into  regular  intervals.  —  Gra'dus,  n.  A  dictionary 
of  prosody.  [Abbr.  fr.  L.  gradus  ad  Parnassian,  a 
6tep  to  Parnassus.] 

Graff,  graf,  Graft,  graft,  n.  A  small  shoot  or  scion  of 
a  tree  inserted  in  another  tree ;  portion  of  a  tree 
growing  from  such  shoot.  —  v.  t.  To  insert,  as  a  cut¬ 
ting  from  one  tree  in  a  branch  or  stem  of  another;  to 
implant  or  incorporate,  as  a  bud  upon  a  stem.  — v.  i. 
To  insert  scions  from  one  tree  into  another.  [OF. 
graffe,  grafe,  a  pencil,  F.  greffe,  a  graft,  scion,  fr.  its 
resemblance  to  a  cut  slip;  L.  graphiolum,  style  (for 
writing),  graft,  graphium ,  Gr.  graphical,  style,  fr. 
graphein,  to  write.]  —  Graft'er,  n. 

Grail,  gral,  n.  A  gradual,  —  a  book  of  offices  in  the 
Rom.  Cath.  church:  see  Gradual,  n.,  under  Grade. 
[OF.  greel,  LL.  gradale .] 

Grail,  gral,  n.  A  broad,  open  dish,  or  cup;  a  chalice. 
[OF.  graal,  grasal,  LL.  gradale,  grasale,  a  flat  dish, 
fr.  cratella,  dim.  of  L.  crater,  a  bowl.]  —  Holy  Grail, 
or  Sangreal.  In  mediaeval  legends,  the  dish  in 
which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  received  the  blood  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  which  had  been  lost,  and  could 
be  recovered  only  by  a  knight  chaste  in  act  and 
thought.  [Prop.  San  Greal,  holy  dish;  but  perverted 
into  Sang  Peal,  real  blood  (of  Christ).] 

Grain,  gran,  n.  A  kernel,  esp.  of  corn,  wheat,  etc.; 
the  fruit  of  certain  kindred  food  plants,  viz.,  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  — used  collectively; 
any  small,  hard  particle;  small  portion  ;  a  small 
weight,  —  the  20th  of  a  scruple  in  apothecaries’ 
weight,  24th  of  a  pennyweight  troy;  a  reddish  dye 
from  the  coccus  insect  or  kermes;  a  red  color  of  any 
hue,  esp.  (Poet.)  Tyrian  purple;  that  arrangement  of 
the  particles  of  any  body  which  determines  its  com¬ 
parative  roughness;  texture;  arrangement  or  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  veins  or  fibers  of  wood  ;  the  hair-side  of 
leather,  or  the  marking  on  that  side.  pi.  The  husks 
or  remains  of  malt  after  brewing,  or  of  any  grain  af¬ 
ter  distillation;  residuum. —  v.  t.  [grained  (grand), 
graining.]  To  paint  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of 
wood;  to  form  into  grains,  as  powder,  sugar,  etc. — v. 
i.  To  form  grains,  or  assume  a  granular  form.  [OF. ; 
L.  granum,  a  grain,  corn ;  s.  rt .  corn,  grind,  kernel.)  — 
Against  the  grain.  Against  the  fibers  of  wood;  against 
one’s  wishes  ;  with  difficulty.  —  To  dye  in  g.  To 
dye  with  the  tint  made  from  kertnes  ;  to  dye  firm¬ 
ly;  dye  in  the  wool.  —  Grained,  grand,  a.  Divided 
into  small  particles  or  grains;  roughened;  dyed  in 
grain;  ingrained;  painted  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of 
wood.  (Dot.)  Having  tubercles  or  grain-like  processes. 

—  Gran'ary,  -rY,  n.  A  storehouse  for  thrashed  grain. 

tL.  granaria,  fr.  granum ;  same  as  gamer,  q.  v.]  — 
irange,  granj,  n.  A  granary  ;  barn  ;  farm,  with 
stables,  etc.;  in  U.  S.,  an  association  of  farmers  to 
promote  direct  communication  between  producers 
and  consumers,  to  the  exclusion  of  middlemen  or 
traders.  [ME.  and  OF. ;  Sp.  granja,  LL.  granea, 
barn, grange.]  —  Gran'ule,  gr&n'ul.  n.  A  little  grain; 
small  particle.  [F.;  L.  granulum,  dim.  of  granum.]  — 
Gran'ulous,  -lus,  -ular,  -ulary,  -la-rY,  -ulate,  ulated, 
a.  Consisting  of,  or  like,  grains  or  granules.  — 


Gran'ularly,  -lar-lY,  adv.  In  a  granular  form.  — 
Gran 'ulate,  -lat,  v.  t.  To  form  into,  etc.;  to  raise  in 
small  asperities;  to  roughen  on  the  surface.  —  v.  i. 
To  collect  or  be  formed  into  grains.—  Granula'tion, 
n.  Act  of  forming  into  grains  ;  development  of 
small  grain-like  cells  in  a  sore,  filling  up  the  cavity, 
and  uniting  the  sides.  —  Graniv'orous,  -rus,  a.  Eat¬ 
ing  grain  or  seeds.  [L.  vorare,  to  devour.]  —  Gran'- 
lte, -it,  n.  ( Geol .)  A  crystalline,  unstratified  rock, 
consisting  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica.  [It.  gran- 
ito,  granite,  prop.  p.  p.  of  granire,  to  reduce  to 
grains,  to  speckle,  fr.  grano  =  L.  jiwirn.]-  Gra- 
nit'ic,  -ical,  a.  Like,  or  consisting  of,  granite.  — 
Granit'iform,  a.  (Geol.)  Resembling  granite  in 
structure  or  shape.  [L .forma,  form.]  —  Gran'itine, 
-tin,  n.  A  rock  containing  3  species  of  minerals, 
some  of  which  differ  from  those  which  compose 
granite^as  quartz,  feldspar,  and  shorl. 

Grain,  gran,  n.  A  prong  ;  tine  ;  pi.  a  fish  spear.  [Ic. 
gren,  branch,  bough.] 

Grallatory,  gral'la-to-rY,  -torial,  -to'rY-al,  a.  Pert,  to 
the  grallatores  or  wading  birds.  [L.  grallator,  a 
walker  on  stilts,  fr.  grallse,  stilts,  fr.  gradi,  to  walk. 
See  Grade.] 

Gram.  See  under  Grammar. 

Gramercy,  gra-mer'sY,  interj.  An  obs.  expression  of 
thankfulness  with  surprise.  [F.  gran'  merci,  great 
thanks.] 

Graminaceous,  gram-i-na'shus,  Gramin'eal,  -eous,  -e- 

us,  a.  Pert,  to  the  grasses.  [L.  gramen,  graminis, 
grass;  s.  rt.  Skr.  gri,  to  devour.]  —  Graminiv'oroua, 
a.  Feeding  on  grass,  etc.  [L.  vorare,  to  eat.] 

Grammar,  gram'mar,  n.  Science  of  language  ;  art  of 
speaking  or  writing  with  propriety,  according  to 
established  usage  ;  a  treatise  on  the  principles  of 
language,  or  on  the  elements  of  any  science.  [OF. 
gramaire,  fr.  LL.  and  Gr.  gramma,  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  fr.  Gr.  graphein,  to  write.]  —  Gramma'- 
rian,  -rY-an,  n.  A  philologist ;  one  who  teaches 
grammar.  —  Gram'mar  school.  A  school  in  which 
grammar,  or  the  science  of  language,  is  taught;  esp. 
in  which  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  are  taught.  — 
Grammatical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  according  to  the  rules 
of,  grammar.  [OF.]  —  Grammatically,  adv.  — 
Grammat'icize,  v.  t.  [-cized  (-slzd),  -cizing.]  To 
render  grammatical.—  Gram,  Gramme,  gram,  n.  The 
metric  unit  of  weight,  =  18.75(1  grains  troy  or  15.432 
avoirdupois.  [F.  gramme,  fr.  Gr.  gramma.] 

Grampus,  gram'pus,  n.  A  voracious  cetaceous  mam¬ 
mal  of  tne  dolphin 
family,  having  sock¬ 
eted,  conical  teeth, 
and  breathing  by  a  ' 
spout-hole  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  [Corrup. 
of  It.  gran  pesce,  Pg. 
gran  peixe,  or  Sp.  gran 
pez  =  L.  grandis  piscis,  great  fish  ;  cf.  porpoise.] 

Granary.  See  under  Grain. 

Grand,  grand,  a.  Of  large  size;  extensive;  relatively 
great;  greatest;  chief;  principal ;  great  in  size  and 
fine  or  imposing  in  appearance;  holding  elevated  or 
advanced  rank,  as  in  years  or  station;  majestic;  dig¬ 
nified;  stately;  exalted.  [OF.;  L.  grandis,  prob.  s. 
rt.  gravis,  heavy.]  —  Grand  juror.  One  of  a  grand 
jury.  —  G.  jury.  (Law.)  A  jury  whose  duty  it  is, 
in  secret  session,  to  examine  accusations  against 
offenders,  and,  if  they  see  just  cause,  to  find  bills  of 
indictment  against  them  to  be  presented  to  the  court. 
— G.  vizier.  The  head  of  the  Turkish  council  of  state. 

—  Grand'ly,  adv.  —  Grand'eur,  -jur,  n.  Quality  of 
being  grand  ;  splendor  of  appearance  ;  elevation  of 
thougntor  expression,  or  of  mien  or  deportment;  no¬ 
bility  of  action  ;  sublimity  ;  augustness  ;  magnifi¬ 
cence.  [OF.]  —  Gran'dam,-nam,  -ny,  -nY,  n.  An  old 
woman  ;  esp.  a  grandmother.  [E.  and  F.  dame.]  — 
Grand'aunt,  -ant,  n.  The  aunt  of  one’s  father  or 
mother.  — un'cle,  n.  — child,  n.  A  son’s  or  daugh¬ 
ter’s  child.—  -daugh'ter,  n.  Daughter  of  a  son  or 
daughter. — son,  n.  — father,  n.  A  father’s  or  moth¬ 
er’s  father.  — mother,  n. — sire,  n.  A  grandfather; 
any  male  ancestor.  —  Grandee',  -de',  n.  A  man  of 
rank;  in  Spain,  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank.  [Sp. 
grande,  great,  also,  a  nobleman.]  —  Grandil'oquent, 
-o-kwent,  -oquous,  -kwus,  a.  Speaking  in  a  lofty 
style:  bombastic.  [L.  grandiloquus ;  loqui,  to  speak.] 

—  Grandil'oquence,  -kwens,  n.  Lofty  words  or 
phrasesj  bombast;  pomposity  of  speech.  —  Grand'- 
iose,  -Y-os,  a.  Imposing;  striking;  flaunting;  turgid; 
bombastic.  [F.]  —  Grand'iosity,  -os-Y-tY,  n.  Swell 
of  style  or  manner  ;  a  bombastic  person. 


Grampus. 
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Grange,  Granite,  Granivorous,  etc.  See  under  Grain. 
Grant,  grant,  v.  t.  To  allow,  yield,  concede;  to  be- 
Btow  or  confer,  in  answer  to  prayer  or  request;  to 
make  conveyance  of,  give  the  possession  or  title  of. 
—  n.  Act  or  granting;  a  bestowing;  admission  of 
something  as  true;  thinggranted;  gift;  boon.  {Law.) 
A  transfer  of  property  by  deed  or  writing;  esp.,  an 
appropriation  or  conveyance  by  the  government. 

(OF.  graanter,  grannter,  creanter,  to  assure,  guaran- 
ee,  promise,  yield,  LL.  creantare ,  to  guarantee, 
credentia,  a  promise,  L.  credere ,  to  trust.]  —  Grant'- 
able,  a.  —  Grant'" er,  n.—  Grant'or,  -or,  n.  {Law.) 
One  who  makes  a  grant  or  conveyance.  —  Grantee', 
n.  (Law.)  One  to  whom  a  grant  is  made. 
GranuIarL Granule,  etc.  See  under  Grain. 

Grape,  grap,n.  The  fruit  of  the  vine.  {Mil.)  Grape-shot. 
[OF.  grappe,  It.  grappolo,  bunch  of  grapes,  grap- 
pare,  to  seize,  MHG.  krapfe ,  a  hook,  kripfen,  to 
seize,  clutch;  s.  rt.  grapple.]  —  Grap'y,  -Y,  a.  Made 
of,  or  like,  grapes.  —  Grap'ery,  -er-Y,  n.  A  building 
for  cultivating  grapes. —  Grape'-shot,  n. 

(Mil.)  A  number  of  iron  balls,  included 
between  circular  iron  plates  at  top  and 
bottom,  with  rings  and  a  connecting 
pin.  — stone,  n.  The  seed  of  the  grape. 

— vine,  n.  The  vine,  having  small 
green  flowers,  and  lobed  leaves,  which 
produces  grapes. 

Graphic,  -ical,  graf'ik-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to  writing;  written;  inscribed;  well  de¬ 
lineated  or  described.  [Gr.  graphikos, 
fr.  graphein ,  to  write.  See  Grave,  v.  si„i 

t.]  —  Graphically,  adv.  In  a  graphic  urape  oc- 
or  picturesque  manner.  —  Grapn'ite,  -It,  n.  {Min.) 
A  polymorphous  mineral,  composed  of  very  pure 
carbon,  disting,  by  softness,  metallic  luster,  and  by 
leaving  a  lead-colored  trace  on  paper,  —  used  for  pen¬ 
cils,  and  formally  mechanical  uses,  and  often  called 
plumbago  or  black  lead.  —  Graph'otype,  -tip,  n.  A 
process  for  producing  designs  in  relief  which  can  be 
printed  from,  along  with  type,  without  engraving. 
[Gr.  tupos,  impression.  See  Type.] 

Grapple,  grap'pl,  v.  t.  [-pled  (-pld),  -tling].  To 
seize,  lay  fast  hold  on,  with  the  hands  or  with 
hooks,  —  v.  i.  To  contend  in  close  fight.  —  n.  A 
seizing  ;  close  hug  in  contest.  ( Naut .)  A  hook  for 
fastening  one  ship  to  another.  [OF.  grappil,  F. 
arappin,  a  grapple,  fr.  grappe,  orig.  a  hook,  now  a 
bunch  of  grapes  :  see  Grape.]  —  Grap'line,  Grap'- 
nel,  n.  A  small  anchor,  with  4 
or  5  flukes  or  claws,  to  hold  small 
vessels;  any  instrument  designed 
to  grapple  or  hold.—  Grap'pling- 
1'rons,  n.  pi.  Irons  for  grappling 
and  holding  fast. 

Grasp,  grasp,  v.  t.  [grasped  n  . 
(graspt),  grasping.]  To  seize  urapnet. 
and  hold,  catch,  take  possession  of ;  to  comprehend. 
—  n.  Gripe  of  the  hand;  seizure  by  embrace;  power 
of  seizing  and  holding  ;  wide-reaching  power  of  in¬ 
tellect  to  comprehend  subjects.  [Same  as  grope,  q. 
v.]  —  Grasp'ing,  a.  Seizing;  avaricious  ;  greedy  of 
gain;  exacting.  —  Grasp'er,  n. 

Grass,  gras,  n.  Herbage;  the  plants  constituting  the 
food  of  cattle,  etc.;  pasture.  {Lot.)  An  endogenous 
plant  having  long,  narrow,  alternate  leaves,  sheath¬ 
ing  a  stem  generally  jointed  and  tubular,  flower 
generally  in  glume-covered  spikelets.andfarinaceous 
seeds.  —  v.  t.  [grassed  (grast),  grassing.]  To 
cover  with  grass  or  turf.  [AS.  gsers,  grses,  D.,  Ic., 
Sw.,  Dan.,  Goth.,  and  G.  gras;  s.  rt.  green,  grow.] 
—  Grass'y,  -Y,  a.  Covered,  abounding  with,  or  like, 
grass;  green.  —  Grass'iness,  n.  —  Grass'-cloth,  n.  A 
fine,  light  quality  of  cloth,  resembling  linen.  — plot, 
n.  A  plot  or  space  covered  with  grass;  a  lawn.  — 
-wid'ow,  n.  A  woman  living  away  from  her  hus¬ 
band.  —  Grass'hop- 
per,  n.  A  jumping 
orthopterous  noc¬ 
turnal  insect,  with 
4  joints  in  feet,  and 
green  or  transpar¬ 
ent  wing -covers, 
which  feeds  on 
grass  or  leaves  : 
the  common  diurn¬ 
al  “grasshoppers” 
are  locusts.  [AS. 
gser  sh  op  p  a  .]  — 

Graze,  v.  t.  [grazed 
(grazd),  grazing.] 


Grasshopper  (G.  viridissimus). 
To  feed  or  supply  (cattle  i  with 


grass  ;  to  eat  (herbage)  from  the  ground ;  to  tend 
grazing  cattle.—  v.  i.  To  eat  grass  or  herbage  ;  to 
supply  grass.  [ME.  grasen.]  —  Graz'er,  n.  One  who 
grazes  or  feeds  on  herbage.  —  Gra'zier,  -zher,  n. 
One  who  pastures  cattle,  and  rears  them  for  market. 

—  Graz'ing,  n.  Act  of  feeding  on  grass;  a  pasture. 

Grate,  grat,  n.  A  lattice-work,  used  in  windows  of 

prisons,  etc.;  a  frame  of  iron  bars  for  holding  coals. 

—  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  grates  or  cross-bars.  [LL. 
grata,  crata,  a  grating;  It.  grata ,  a  gridiron,  grate, 
L.  crates,  a  hurdle,  whence  E.  crate. ]  — Grat'ing,  n. 
A  partition  of  parallel  or  cross-bars. 

Grate,  grat,  v.  t.  To  rub  roughly  or  harshly,  as  one 
body  against  another;  to  wear  away  in  small  par¬ 
ticles,  by  rubbing  with  anything  rough  ;  to  fret, 
vex,  irritate. — v.  i.  To  rub  hard,  so  as  to  offend;  to 
make  a  harsh  sound  by  friction  of  rough  bodies. 
[OF.  grater,  Sw.  kratta,  D.  krassen,  to  scratch,  rub; 
s.  rt.  scratch.']  —  Grat'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
etc.;  esp.  an  instrument  for  rubbing  off  small  par¬ 
ticles  of  a  body.  —  Grat'irig,  n.  A  harsh  sound  of 
rubbing. 

Grateful,  grat'ful,  a.  Having  a  due  sense  of  benefits 
willing  to  acknowledge  and  repay  benefits;  afford 
ing  pleasure  ;  pleasing  to  the  taste  ;  acceptable 
gratifying;  welcome.  [OF.  grat,  L.  grants,  pleas 
ing.  See  Grace.]  — Grate'fully,  adv.  —  Grate 'ful 
ness,  n.  —Gratify,  grat'I-fi,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-lid), -fy- 
iNG.j  To  please  by  satisfying  some  wish;  to  give 
pleasure  to,  indulge,  please,  recompense.  [OF.  grat- 
tfier,  L.  gratificari,  -catus,  fr.  gratus  and  Jacere,  to 
make.]  —  Grat'ifi'er,  n.  —  Grat'itude,  -tud,  n.  State 
of  being  grateful;  thankfulness.  [F.;  L.  gratitudo, 
fr.  gratus.]  —  GratTfica'tion,  n.  Act  of  gratifying 
mind,  taste,  or  appetite;  that  which  affords  pleas¬ 
ure. —  Gra'tis,  adv.  For  nothing;  freely;  gratui¬ 
tously.  [L.,  for  gratiis,  abl.  pi.  of  gratia,  favor.]  — 
"Gratuitous,  -Y-tus,  a.  Given  without  a  recompense; 
without  reason,  cause,  or  proof.  [L.  gratuitus.]  — 
Gratu'itously,  adv.  —  Gratuity,  -tY,  n.  A  free  gift, 
present.  [OF.  gratuity,  LL. gratuitas.]  —  Grat'ulate, 
v.  t.  To  salute  with  declarations  of  joy  ;  congratu¬ 
late.  [L.  gratulari,  -latus.] — Gratula'tion,  n.  Act 
of,  etc.  —  Grat'ulatory,  -to-rY,  a.  Expressing  joy. 

Grave,  grav,  v.  t.  [imp.  graved  (gravd),p.p.  graven 
or  graved;  graving.]  To  carve  or  cut,  engrave;  to 
give  shape  to,  bj-  cutting  with  a  chisel.  (Aaut.)  To 
clean,  as  a  ship’s  bottom,  by  burning  off  filth,  grass, 
etc.,  and  paying  it  over  with  pitch.  —  v.  i.  To  write 
or  delineate  on  hard  substances;  to  practice  engrav¬ 
ing. —  n.  An  excavation  in  the  earth  as  a  place  of 
burial;  tomb;  sepulcher;  death  or  destruction,  pi. 
The  sediment  ot  melted  tallow.  [AS.  grafan,  to 
dig,  engrave,  D.  graven,  Ic.  grafa,  to  dig,  Gr.  graph¬ 
ein,  to  scratch,  engrave,  write,  L.  scribere,  to  write  ; 
s.  rt.  grove,  groove,  grammar,  graphic,  prob.  carve.] 

—  Grav'er,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  a  sculptor;  an  en¬ 
graving  tool,  burin,  q.  v.  ;  a  tool  for  turning  metals. 

—  Grav'ing,  n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  thing  graved  or  carved; 

act  of  cleaning  a  ship’s  bottom  ;  impression  on  the 
mind,  heart,  etc.  —  Grav'ing-dock,  n.  A  dry  dock, 
in  which  ship’s  bottoms  are  cleaned,  etc.  —  6rave'- 
clothes,  n.  pi.  Clothes  in  which  the  dead  are  in¬ 
terred.  - stone,  n.  A  memorial  stone  set  by  a 

grave.  — yard,  n.  A  yard  for  the  interment  of  the 
dead;  cemetery. 

Grave,  grav,  a.  Of  importance  ;  influential  ;  serious, 

—  said  of  character,  relations,  etc. ;  not  light  or  gay; 
solemn  ;  sober  ;  plain  ;  serious  ;  weighty  ;  momen¬ 
tous.  ( Mus .)  Not  acute  or  sharp  ;  low  ;  deep.  [F.  ; 
L.  gravis,  Goth,  kaurs,  Gr.  barus,  Skr.  guru;  s.  rt. 
care,  grief.]  —  Grave'ly,  adv.  In  a  grave,  solemn 
manner;  soberly. —  Grave'ness,  n.  —  Grava'men,  n. 
{Law.)  The  grievance  complained  of  ;  the  substan¬ 
tial  cause  of  action.  [L.,  fr.  gravis.]  —  Grav'id, 
grav'id,  a.  With  child  ;  pregnant.  [L.  gravidus. ] 

—  Gravim'eter,  n.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  specific  gravity  of  bodies.  [L.  gravis  and  Gr. 
rnetron,  measure.]  —  Grav'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Sobriety  of 
character  or  demeanor ;  relative  importance,  sig¬ 
nificance,  dignity,  etc.  ( Physics .)  The  tendencj 
of  a  mass  of  matter  toward  a  center  of  attraction  -, 
esp.,  the  tendency  of  a  body  toward  the  center  of 
the  earth.  (Mus.)  Lowness  of  sound.  [F.  gravitS, 
L.  gravitas. ] — Specific  gravity.  The  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  a  body  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume 
of  some  other  body  taken  as  the  standard,  —  usually 
water  for  solids  and  liquids,  and  air  for  gases. — 
Grav'itate,  v.  i.  To  obey  the  law  of  gravitation, 
tend  toward  the  center.  —  Gravita'tion,  n.  Act  of 
gravitating.  (Physics.)  That  attraction  by  which  all 
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bodies  or  particles  of  matter  in  the  universe  tend 
toward  each  other. 

Gravel,  grav'd,  n.  A  mass  of  small  stones  or  frag¬ 
ments  of  stone  mixed  with  sand,  etc.  ( Med.)  Small 
calculi  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder;  painful  symp¬ 
toms  caused  by  such  calculi.  —  v.  t.  [graveled 
(-eld),  -elino.]  To  cover  with  gravel;  to  stick  in 
the  sand  ;  hence,  to  puzzle,  embarrass  ;  to  hurt  (a 
horse’s  foot)  by  gravel  lodged  under  the  shoe.  [OF. 
gravele,  gravelle,  dim.  of  grave,  sand  mixed  with 
stones  ;  Armor,  grouan,  Corn,  grow,  gravel,  W.  gro, 
pebbles,  Skr.  gravan,  a  stone,  rock.]  —  Grav'elly,  u. 
Abounding  with,  or  consisting  of,  gravel. 

Gravy,  gra'vT,  n.  Juices  obtained  from  meat  in  cook¬ 
ing,  made  into  a  dressing  ;  any  liquid  dressing  for 
food,  [l’rob.  fr.  E.  greaves,  tallow  drippings.] 

Gray,  gra,  a.  Hoary  ;  white  mixed  with  olack  ;  old  ; 
mature.  —  n.  Any  mixture  of  white  and  black;  an 
animal  of  gray  color.  [AS.  graeg,  D.  groauw,  G. 
gran,  L.  rams,  gray;  s.  rt.  Skr.  ohur,  jur,  to  become 
old,  Gr.  graios,  aged,  gray.]  —  Gray/ish,  a.  Some¬ 
what  gray.  —  Gray'ness,  n.  —  Gray'-beard,  n.  An 
old  man.— Grav'ling, 
n.  A  fish  allied  to  the 
trout,  found  in  N. 

Europe.  —  Gray 
wacke, -wak.n.  ( Geol .) 

A  conglomerate  o  r 
grit -rock,  consisting  r.-nTriino- 

of  rounded  pebbles  Grayling, 

and  sand  firmly  united  together.  [G.  grauwacke ; 
grau  and  wacke,  wacke.] 

Grayhound.  See  Greyhound. 

Graze,  Grazier,  etc.  See  under  Grass. 

Graze,  graz,  v.  t.  [grazed  (grSzd),  grazing.]  To 
rub  or  touch  in  passing.  [Prob.  fr.  rase,  influenced 
by  grate  ;  F.  raser,  to  rase,  graze,  grate.] — Graz'- 
irig,  n.  A  touch  in  passing. 

Grease,  gres,  n.  Animal  fat  in  a  soft  state  ;  esp.,  fatty 
matter  of  land  animals.  (Far.)  An  inflammation 
of  the  heels  of  a  horse.  [OF.  gresse,  graisse,  fatness, 
gras,  orig.  eras,  _L.  crassus,  fat.  See  Crass.J  — 
Grease,  grez  or  gres,  v.  t.  [greased  (grezd  ougrest), 
greasing.]  To  smear  or  anoint  with  grease  ;  to 
bribe ;  to  cheat  or  cozen.— Greasy,  grez'T  or  gres'Y,  a. 
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grease;  oily;  fat;  unctuous;  smeared  with,  or  like 
grease  or  oil  ;  smooth.  (Far.)  Affected  with  the 
disease  called  grease.  —  Greas'ily,  adv.  —  Greaa'i- 
ness,  n.  —  Greas'er,  n.  A  contemptuous  name  for 
Mexicans  and  Spanish  Americans. 

Great,  gr5t,  a.  Large  in  solidity,  surface,  or  linear 
dimensions;  of  wide  extent;  big;  expanded;  large  in 
number;  numerous  ;  long  continued  ;  superior;  ad¬ 
mirable;  commanding  ;  endowed  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers,  strong,  mighty,  noble;  holding  a  chief 
position,  eminent;  weighty;  important.  (Geneal¬ 
ogy.)  Older,  younger,  or  more  remote,  by  a  single 
generation.  [AS.  ;  perh.  s.  rt.  L.  grandis,  great.]  — 
Great-graiulfather,  a  grandfather’s  father  ;  great- 
grandson,  a  grandson’s  son.  Etc.  —  Great'ly,  adv. 
In  a  great  degree;  much;  nobly;  illustriously. — 
Great'ness,  n.  Largeness  of  bulk,  dimensions,  num¬ 
ber,  quantity,  etc. ;  high  rank  or  place  ;  magnanim¬ 
ity  ;  strength  or  extent  of  intellectual  faculties  ; 
force  ;  intensity.  —  Great'-coat,  n.  An  over-coat. 
Greaves,  grevz,  n.  pi.  Ancient  armor  for  the  legs. 

[OF.  gi-eves,  Sp.  grebas ;  OF.  greve,  shin,  shank.] 
Greaves,  grevz,  Graves,  gravz,  n.  pi.  The  sediment  of 
melted_tallow.  [Sw.  dial,  grevar .] 

Grebe,  greb,  w.  A  diving  bird,  having  a  straight,  sharp 
beak,  lobated  toes,  no  tail,  and  legs  set  far  back. 
[F.,  a  grebe  ;  Armor,  kriben.  Corn,  and  W.  crib,  a 
comb,  crest,  —  some  varieties  being  crested.] 
Grecian,  Greclze,  etc.  See  under  Greek. 

Greed,  gred,  n.  An  eager  desire  or  longing  ;  greedi¬ 
ness.  [Ic.  gradhr,  Goth,  gredus,  hunger.]  —  Greed'y, 
-Y,  a.  [-IKK,  -iest.]  Having  a  keen  appetite  for  food 
or  drink  ;  ravenous  ;  voracious  ;  eager  ;  covetous. 
[AS.  grsedig,  Ic.  gradhugr,  Skr.  gridnu,  fr.  gridh,  to 
be  greedy.]  —  Greed'ily,  adv.  —  Greed'iness,  n. 

Gree  gree/Gri-gri.  gre'gre,  n.  An  African  magician. 
Greek,  grek,  a.  Pert,  to  Greece,  Grecian.  —  n.  A  na¬ 
tive  or  inhabitant  of  Greece  ;  language  of  Greece. 
[AS.  and  F.  Grec,  L.  Greecus,  Gr.  Graikos .1 — Greek 
church.  The  eastern  church;  that  part  of  Christen¬ 
dom  which  separated  from  the  Roman  or  western 
church  in  the  9th  century;  the  established  church  of 
Russia. — G.fire.  A  combustible  composition  which 
burns  under  water. —  Gre'cian,  -shan,  a.  Pert,  to 
Greece.  —  n.  A  Greek;  one  versed  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 


guage,  literature,  or  history.—  Gre'cize,  v.  t.  [-cizeo 
f-slzd),  -ciziNO.]  To  render  Grecian;  translate  into 
Greek.—  Gre'cism,  -sizm,  n.  An  idiom  of  the  Greek 
language  ;  a  Hellenism. 

Green,  gren,a.  Having  the  color  of  growing  grass,  ora 
color  com  posed  of  blue  and  yellow;  verdant;emerald: 
see  Light;  full  of  life  and  vigor;  new;  recent;  not 
ripe  ;  not  fully  grown  or  perfect ;  immature  in  age 
or  experience;  young;  raw;  awkward;  notseasoned; 
not  dry  ;  containing  its  natural  juices.  —  n.  The 
color  of  growing  plants  ;  a  grassy  plain  or  plat.  pi. 
Fresh  leaves  or  branches;  wreaths.  (Cookery.)  Leaves 
and  stems  of  young  plants  dressed  for  food.  —  v.  t. 
[greened  (grend),  greening.]  To  make  green. 
[ME.  and  AS.  grene,  D.  groen,  G.  gruen,  green,  Gr. 
chloros,  greenish,  Skr.  nan,  green,  yellow;  s.  rt. 
chlorine,  grow,  yellow.’]  —  Paris  green.  A  poisonous 
arsenical  pigment,  of  vivid  green  tint.  —  Green'ish, 
a.  Somewhat  green,  or  tinged  with  green. —  Green'- 
ishness,  n.  —  Green'ly,  adv.  —  Green'ness,  n.  — 
Green'ing,  n.  —  A  kina  of  apple,  of  green  color.  — 
Green'back,  n.  A  U.  S.  legal  tender  note,  having 
the  back  printed  in  green.  —  Green'backer,  n.  An 
advocate  of  an  unlimited  issue  of  inconvertible  legal 
tender  notes. —  Green'finch,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  green 
grossbeak.  —  Green'gage,  n.  A  variety  of  plum, 
having  green  pulp  when  ripe.  [Introduced  into 
Eng.  by  Sir  W.  Gage,  about  1725.]  —  Green'horn,  n. 
A  raw  youth.  [Low.]—  Green'house,  n.  A  house 
to  preserve  tender  plants  in  during  cold  weather.  — 
Green'room,  n.  The  retiring-room  of  actors  in  a 
theater.  —  Green  sand.  (GeoL)  A  soft  green  silicate 
of  alumina,  potash,  and  iron,  found  in  the  lower 
cretaceous,  etc.  —  Green'shank,  n.  (Ornith.)  A 
species  of  snipe.  —  Green'stone,  n.  (Geol.)  A  green¬ 
ish  crystalline  trap  rock.  —  Green'sward,  n.  Turf 
green  with  grass.  —  Green'-gro'cer,  n.  A  retailer  of 
fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  — sick'ness,  n.  (Med.) 
A  disease  of  young  women,  in  which  the  complexion 
is  pale  and  unhealthy,  the  blood  depraved,  and  the 
nervous  system  disordered. 

Greet,  gret,  v.  t.  To  salute  kindly  or  respectfully,  wel¬ 
come,  accost.  —  v.  i.  To  give  salutations.  [AS. 
gretan,  D.  groetan.]  —  Greet'er,  n.  —  Greet'ing,  n. 

Gregarious,  gre-ga'rY-us,  a.  Living  in  a  flock  or  herd. 
[L.  greganus,  fr.  grex,  gregis,  flock  ;  8.  rt.  Gr.  ugei- 
rein,  to  assemble,  E.  aggregate,  congregate,  egregi- 
ous,  etc.]  —  Grega'riousiy,  adv.—  Grega'riousness,  n. 

Gregorian,  gre-go'rY-an,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  originated  by 
Gregory.  — Gregorian  chant,  G.  tones.  A  choral  mel¬ 
ody  or  melodious  formula  introduced  by  Pope  Greg¬ 
ory  I.  in  the  Gth  century.  —  G.  calendar,  G.  year.  The 
ordinary  calendar  and  year,  as  established  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1582.  —  G.  telescope.  The  reflect¬ 
ing  telescope  of  Prof.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh. 

Grenade,  gre-n5d',  n.  (Mil.)  A  hollow  shell  filled 
with  powder,  ana  fired  by  a 
fuse.  [OF.  ;  Sp.  granada, 
a  pomegranate,  also  a  gre¬ 
nade  (shaped  like  a  pome- 

f  ranate  and  full  of  grains), 
j.  granatus,  full  of  seeds, 
fr.  granurn,  a  grain,  seed. 

See  Grain,  Garnjct.]  — 

Gren'adler',  -der',  n. 

Orig.,  a  soldier  who  threw 
grenades  ;  later,  one  of  a 
company  of  tall  soldiers, 
posted  on  the  right  of  a  bat¬ 
talion,  to  lead  it  in  attacks; 
now,  one  of  a  regiment  so- 
called. 

Grenadine,  gren'a-din,  n.  A 
fabric,  for  ladies’  dresses,  etc. 

Grenado,  n.  Same  as  Grenade. 

Grew.  See  Grow. 

Grewsome.  See  under  Grisly. 

Grey.  Same  as  Gray. 

Greyhound,  gra'hownd,  n.  A 
slender,  swift,  keen-sighted 
variety  of  dog.  [Ic.  grey- 
hundr ;  grey,  dog,  and  hundr, 
hound;  hot  fr.  E.  gray,  which 
in  Ic.  is  grar.] 

Griddle,  grid'dl,  n.  A  pan, 
broad  and  shallow,  for  bak¬ 
ing  cakes ;  a  cover,  to  close  an  opening  in  the  top 
of  a  stove  ;  a  sieve  with  a  wire  bottom,  used  by 
miners.  [ME.  gredil,  W.  gredyll,  Ir.  greideal,  grid¬ 
dle,  gridiron;  W.  grexdio,  Ir.  greadaxm,  to  scorch  ; 
not  s.  rt.  grill.]  —  Grid'dle-cake,  n  A  thin  cake, 


Grenade  and  Fuse, 
gauzy  silk  or  woolen 


Greyhound. 


sQn,  cube,  full ;  moon,  foOt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  irik,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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made  by  frying  batter  in  a  griddle  or  iron  pan. — 
Grid'iron,  -i-Srn,  n.  A  grated  utensil  for  broiling 
meat,  etc.  [ME.  gredyron.  1 
Grief,  grSf,  n.  Pain  of  mind  ;  painful  sense  of  loss  ; 
cause  of  sorrow.  [ME.  and  OF.  gref ,  griefi  heavy, 
sad,  L.  gravis.  See  Grave,  a.] —  Grieve,  grev,  v.  t. 
[grieved  (grevd^,  grievino.]  To  occasion  grief  to, 
inflict  mental  pain  upon,  make  sorrowful. —  v.i.  To 
feel  grief,  be  in  pain  of  mind  on  account  of  an  evil, 
sorrow,  mourn.  [OF.  grever,  L.  gravare,  fr.  gravis.) 
— To  come  to  grief.  To  meet  with  an  accident;  to  be 
ruined,  or  destroyed. —  Grievance,  -ans,  n.  A  cause 
of  grief  or  uneasiness;  wrong  done  and  suffered;  af¬ 
fliction;  burden  ;  oppression  ;  injury.  —  Griev'ous, 
-us,  a.  Causing  grief  or  sorrow  ;  painful ;  hard  to 
bear  ;  heinous  ;  flagitious  ;  full  of  grief.  —  Griev'- 
ously,  adv.  —  Griev'ouaneas,  n. 

Griffe,  grif,  «.  The  offspring  of  a  mulatto  woman  and 
negro  man.  [F.] 

Griffin,  grif 'fin,  Grif'fon,  n.  (Myth.)  An  imaginary 
animal,  generated  between  tne  lion  and  eagle. 
( Zobl .)  A  species  of  vulture  found  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  Europe,  N.  Africa,  and  Turkey. 
[ME.  and  OF.  griffon,  LL.  griffus,  L.  gryphus,  gryps, 
Gr.  grups,  fr.  grupos,  curved,  hook-beaked.] 

Grig,  grig,  «.  The  sand  eel ;  a  cricket ;  grasshopper. 

tS.  rt.  cricket ;  cf.  D.  krik,  krekel,  a  cricket,  Sw.  dial. 
:raka,  G.  kriechen,  to  creep.] 

Grill,  gril,  v.  t.  [grilled  (grild),  -ling.  To  broil  on 
a  grate  or  gridiron  ;  to  torment  as  if  by  broiling. 
[FT  griller,  fr.  gril,  gridiron,  grille,  grating,  L.  cra- 
ticula,  small  gridiron,  fr.  crates,  a  hurdle.  See 
Crate,  Grate.]  —  Grillade',  -lad',  n.  Act  of  grill¬ 
ing;  thing  grilled. 

Grim,  grim,  a.  [grimmer,  -mest.]  Of  forbidding  or 
fear-inspiring  aspect ;  ferocious  ;  horrid  ;  ghastly  ; 
grisly;  surly.  [AS.;  gram,  angry,  grimetan,  to  rage, 
roar,  Dan.  grim,  ugly,  grim,  Ic.  grimmr,  grim,  stern.] 
—  Grim'ly,  a.  and  adv.  —  Grim'ness,  n. 

Grimace,  grY-mSs',  n.  A  distortion  of  the  counte¬ 
nance,  to  express  contempt,  disapprobation,  etc. ; 
a  smirk;  made-up  face.  [F.;  AS.  and  Ic.  grima,  D. 
grijns ,  a  mask  ;  s.  rt.  grin,  grim,  grime.) 

Grimalkin,  grt-mal'kin,  n.  An  old  cat.  [For  gray 
malkin;  maUdn  dim.  of  Maud,  Matilda,  fr.  OHG. 
maht-hilt ;  maht  =  E.  might:  hilt  =  AS.  hild,  battle.] 
Grime,  grim,  n.  Foul  matter;  dirt.  —  v.  t.  To  sully  or 
soil  deeply  ;  to  dirt.  [Dan.  grim,  griitn,  OD.  grijm- 
sel,  soot,  smut,  Sw.  dial.  giima,  a  smut  on  the  face. 
See  Grimace.]  —  Grim'y,  -T,  a.  [-ier,  -iest.]  Full 
of  grime;  dirty;  foul. 

Grin,  grin,  v.  i.  ‘  [grinned  (grind),  -nino.]  To  open 
the  mouth  and  withdraw  the  lips  from  the  teeth,  as  in 
laughter,  scorn,  or  pain.  —  r.  t.  To  express  by  grin¬ 
ning. —  n.  Act  of,  etc.  [AS.  grennian,  Dan .  grine, 
Sw.  grina;  s.  rt.  groan,  grim.] 

Grind,  grind,  t>.  t.  [ground  (grownd),  grinding.] 
To  reduce  to  powder,  by  friction,  as  in  a  mill,  or 
with  the  teeth  ;  to  wear  down,  polish,  or  sharpen  by 
friction;  to  prepare  for  examination  ;  to  oppress  by 
severe  exactions,  harass.  —  v.  i.  To  perform  the 
operation  of  grinding  ;  to  become  pulverized,  pol¬ 
ished,  sharpened  by  friction  ;  to  drudge.  [AS.  grin- 
dan  ;  s.  rt.  L.  friare,  fricare,  to  rub,  Gr.  chriein,  to 
graze,  Skr.  garish,  to  grind,  E.  friable,  friction.)  — 
Grind'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  grinds;  one  of 
the  double  teeth  which  grinds  or  masticates  food, 
a  molar  :  see  Tooth,  —  Grind'ery,  -5r-Y,  n.  Shoe¬ 
makers’  materials.—  Grind'stone,  n.  A  flat,  circular, 
revolving  stone,  for  grinding  and  sharpening  tools. 
—  Grist,  grist,  n.  That  which  is  ground  at  one  time; 
supply;  provision.  [AS.,  fr.  grindan,  gristbitian,  to 
grind  the  teeth.]  —  Grist'-mill,  n.  A  mill  for  grind¬ 
ing  grain.  —  Gris'tle,  -1,  n.  (Anat.)  A  smooth,  solid, 
elastic  substance  in  animal  bodies  ;  cartilage.  [AS., 
dim.  of  grist,  as  it  must  be  crunched  if  eaten.]  — 
Gris'tly,  -IT,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  like,  etc. 

Gripe,  grip,  v.  t.  [griped  (grlpt),  griping.]  To  catch 
with  the  hand,  clutch;  to  seize  and  hold  fast;  to  pain 
the  bowels  of,  as  if  by  pressure  or  contraction;  to 
pinch,  distress.  —  v.  i.  To  hold  or  pinch  as  with  a 
gripe;  to  get  money  by  hard  bargains  or  exactions; 
to  suffer  griping  pains.  (Naut.)  To  tend  to  come 
up  into  the  wind,  as  a  ship.  —  n.  Grasp;  seizure; 
clutch;  that  on  which  the  grasp  is  put;  a  handle;  op¬ 
pression  ;  cruel  exaction;  pinching  distress;  spas¬ 
modic  pain  in  the  intestines.  (Naut.)  The  fore¬ 
foot;  sharpness  of  a  ship’s  stern  under  the  water;  pi. 
ropes,  dead-eyes,  and  hooks,  to  secure  the  boats  to 
the  deck.  [AS.  gripan,  Ic.  and  Sw.  gripa,  Skr.  grah, 
to  seize;  s.  rt.  E.  grab,  grope,  gras p,  not  s.  rt.  grap¬ 


ple,  grapnel.)  —  Grip'er,  n.  —  Grip,  grYp,  n.  A  grasp; 
a  holding  fast;  a  peculiar  clasp  of  the  hand;  that  by 
which  anything  is  grasped.  —  v.  t.  [gripped  (grYpt), 
-ping.]  To  give  a  grip  to,  grasp,  gripe.  [F.  gripper, 
fr.  Ic.  gripa.) 

Griqua,  gre'kwii,  n.  One  of  a  mixed  race,  living  in 
Griqua  land,  S.  Africa,  descended  from  the  Dutch 
boors  and  Hottentots  of  Cape  Colony. 

Grisette,  gre-zet',  n.  A  young,  laboring  French 
woman;  esp.  one  kept  as  a  servant  and  mistress.  [F., 
orig.  a  coarse  and  cheap  dress,  fr.  arts,  gray.] 

Grisly,  gris'lY,  a.  Frightful;  horrible;  terrible.  [AS. 
gryslic,  gry relic,  G.  grausig,  fr.  grans,  horror,  grau- 
sen,  to  cause  to  shudder,  1ST  lid.  gruen,  to  shudder, 
Dan.  gru,  terror.]  —  Gris'liness,  n.  —  Grew'some, 
Grue'some,  groo'sum,  a.  Ugly;  frightful. 

Grison,  gri'son,  n.  A  S.  Amer.  animal,  like  a  large 
weasel.  [F.,  fr.  grison,  gray-haired,  fr.  gris,  gray.] 
Grist,  Gristle,  etc.  See  under  Grind. 

Grit,  grit,  n.  Sand  or  gravel;  rough  particles;  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  stone  as  to  fineness  or  coarseness,  or  adap¬ 
tation  to  grinding  and  sharpening;  spirit;  spunk. 
( Geol .)  A  hard,  gritty  conglomerate  or  sand-stone. 
pi.  Hulled  and  broken  grain;  groats.  (High  Milling .) 
Fragments  of  cracked  wheat  smaller  than  groats.  — 
v.  i.  To  give  forth  a  sound  as  of  sand  under  the  feet; 
to  grind.  —  v.  t.  To  grind,  grate.  [AS.  greot,  Ic. 
grjot ;  s.  rt.  grout.]  —  Grit'ty,  -tY,  a.  Containing,  or 
consisting  of,  sand,  etc.;  rough;  spirited  and  resolute. 
—  Grit'tiness,  n.—  Grit'stone,  n.  A  hard  sandstone. 
Grizzle,  griz'zl,  n.  Gray;  a  mixture  of  white  and 
black.  [F.  and  MHG.  gris,  gray,  G.  greis,  a  gray¬ 
haired  man;  prob.  s.  rt.  gray;  s.  rt.  grisette.]  —  Griz'- 
zled,  -zld,  a.  Gray.  —  Griz'zly,  -zlY,  a.  Somewhat 
gray.  —  Grizzly  bear.  A  large  and  ferocious  bear  of 
Western  N.  Amer. 

Groan,  gr5n,  v.  i.  [groaned  (grOnd),  groaning.]  To 
give  forth  a  low,  moaning  sound,  as  in  pain  or  sor¬ 
row;  to  strive  after  earnestly.  —  n.  A  low,  moaning 
sound,  —  usually  uttered  in  pain;  sometimes,  in  de¬ 
rision.  [AS.  granian ;  s.  rt.  grin.] 

Groat,  grawt,  n.  An  old  English  coin  worth  8  cents; 
any  small  sum.  [ME.  and  OI.G.  grote,  name  of  the 
coin,  also  great,  D.  groot,  E.  great.] 

Groats,  grawts,  n.  pi.  Oats  or  wheat  hulled  and  broken 
or  cracked.  [AS.  gratan ;  s.  rt.  grind.] 

Grocer,  gro'sSr,  n.  A  dealer  in  tea,  sugar,  spices,  etc. 
[Orig.  grosser,  OF.  grassier,  a  wholesale  dealer,  fr. 
gros,  great.]  —  Gro'cery,  -sSr-Y,  n.  pi.  Commodities 
sold  by  grocers.  A  grocer’s  store.  [OF.  grosserie.] 
Grog,  grog,  n.  A  mixture  of  spirit  and  water,  usually 
not  sweetened.  [Fr.  “  Old  Grog,"  nickname  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Edw.  Vernon,  who  wore  grogram  breeches, 
and,  about  1745,  had  the  sailors'  ruin  diluted  with 
water.]  —  Grog'gery,  -gSr-Y,  n.  A  grog-shop. —  Grog'- 
gy,  -gY,  a.  Overcome  with  grog;  tipsy;  weakened  in 
a  fight  so  as  to  stayger;  moving  in  a'hobbling  man¬ 
ner,  from  tender  feet,  —  said  of  a  horse.  —  Grog'gf- 
ness,  n.  —  Grog'shop,  n.  A  place  for  retailing,  etc. 
Grogram,  grog'ram,  Grog'ran,  n.  A  coarse  stuff  made 
of  silk  and  mohair;  also,  a  strong,  coarse  silk.  [OF. 
gros-grain;  gros,  coarse,  grain,  grain,  texture.] 
Groin,  groin,  n.  The  depressed  part  of  the  body  be¬ 
tween  belly  and  thigh. 

(Arch.)  The  angular  curve 
made  by  the  intersection 
of  2  semi-cylinders  or 
arches.  —  v.  t.  [groined 
( groind),  groining.] 

(Arch.)  To  fashion  into, 
or  adorn  with  groins. 

[Prov.  E.  grain,  fork  of 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  Ic. 
grein,  branch,  arm,  greina, 
to  fork,  branch  off.]  — 

Groined,  groind,  a.  (Arch.) 

Having  an  angular  curve 
made  Dy  intersection  of 
arches. 

Grommet,  grom'met,  n. 

(Naut.)  A  ring  formed  of 
a  strand  of  rope  laid  round 
by  others  in  a  particular  manner;  a  metal  ring  to 
finish  an  eyelet,  etc.  (Mil.)  A  rone  wad  for  cannon. 
[F.  gourmette,  fr.  gourmer,  to  curb,  thump.] 

Groom,  groom,  n.  A  servant;  esp.  one  in  charge  of 
horses;  one  of  several  officers  of  the  English  royal 
household,  chiefly  in  the  lord  chamberlain's  depart¬ 
ment;  a  man  recently  married,  or  about  to  be  mar¬ 
ried;  a  bridegroom.  —  v.  t.  [groomed  (groornd), 
grooming.]  To  tend  or  care  for  (a  horse).  [ME. 
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grom,  grome,  prob.  fr.  AS.  and  Goth,  puma,  L.  homo, 
a  man.]  —  Grooms'man,  n.  An  attendant  of  a  bride¬ 
groom  at  his  wedding. 

Groove,  groov,  n.  A  furrow,  channel :  a  long  hollow 
cut  by  a  tool. —  v.  t.  [grooved  (groovd),  grooving.] 
To  cut  a  groove  in,  form  into  grooves,  furrow.  [D. 
groef,  groeve,  a  grave,  groove;  s.  rt.  grove,  q.  v.l 

Grope,  grOp,  ?•.  i.  [groped  (grBnt),  groping?]  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  something  in  the  dark,  or  as  a  blind 
person,  by  feeling;  to  feel  one’s  way.  —  v.  t.  To 
search  out  by  feeling  in  the  dark.  [AS.  §r apian,  to 
seize,  handle,  grap ,  grip  of  the  fingers,'  gripen ,  to 
gripe;  s.  rt.  grasp.'] 

Gross.  grOs,  a.  Great;  excessively  or  disproportion¬ 
ately  large;  bulky;  coarse;  rough;  not  easily  aroused; 
stupid;  vulgar;  indelicate;  obscene;  impure;  thick; 
dense;  palpable;  whole;  entire;  total. —  n.  The  main 
body,  bulk,  mass;  the  number  of  12  dozen.  [OF. 
{7 ms,  L.  grossus,  thick;  s.  rt.  grocer,  grogram, engross, 
etc.]  —  A  great  gross.  12  gross;  144  dozen.  —  lathe 
g.,iu  g.  In  the  bulk,  or  the  whole  undivided;  all 
parts  taken  together.  —  Gross'ly,  -II,  aclv.  —  Gross'- 
ness,  n.  —  Gross'beak,  -bek, 
n.  A  singing  bird  of  several 
species,  nllied  to  the  finch 
and  linnet,  having  a  convex 
bill,  very  thick  at  the  base. 

[F.  gros  bee,  great  beak.] 

Grot,  grot.  Grot' to,  n. ;  pi. 

-TOES,  -t5z.  A  natural  cav¬ 
ern;  an  artificial  cave  or  cav¬ 
ern-like  apartment.  [F. 
grotte.  It.  grotta,  fr.  LL. 
grupta ,  a  crypt,  cave,  L.  crypta,  a  crypt,  q.  v.]  — 
Grotesque',  -tesk',  a.  Like  figures  formerly  painted 
in  grottoes;  whimsical;  extravagant.  [OF.] 

Ground,  imp.  andp.  p.  of  Grind,  q.  v. 

Ground,  grownd,  n.  The  surface  of  the  earth,  also  of 
a  floor;  region;  territory ;  land;  estate;  basis  on  which 
anything  rests  ;  foundation  ;  premise,  reason,  or  da¬ 
tum  ;  originating  force,  agency,  or  agent.  (Paint.) 
The  surface  on  which  an  object  is  represented;  that 
portion  of  manufactured  articles,  of  a  uniform  color, 
on  which  the  figures  are  drawn  or  projected,  pi. 
Sediment;  dregs;  lees.  (Arch.)  Pieces  of  wood,  flush 
with  the  plastering,  to  which  moldings,  etc.,  are  at¬ 
tached.  (Mas.)  A  composition  in  which  the  base, 
consisting  of  a  few  bars  of  independent  notes,  is 
continually  repeated  to  a  varying  melody;  the  tune 
on  which  descants  are  raised.  (Elec.)  A  conduct¬ 
ing  connection  with  the  earth,  making  it  part  of  an 
electrical  circuit.—  v.  t.  To  lay  or  set  on  the  ground; 
to  found;  to  fix  or  set,  as  on  a  foundation,  fix  firmly; 
to  instruct  in  elements  or  first  principles.  (Elec.) 
To  connect  with  the  ground,  so  as  to  make  the  earth 
a  part  of  an  electrical  circuit. —  v.  i.  To  run  aground; 
to  strike  and  remain  fixed.  [AS.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  and  G. 
grund,  ground  ;  perh.  orig.  dust,  earth,  and  s.  rt. 
grind. ]  —  To  gain  ground.  To  advance,  proceed  for¬ 
ward  in  conflict,  obtain  an  advantage. —  To  give  g. 
To  recede,  yield  advantage.  —  To  lose  g.  To  retire, 
retreat,  lose  advantage,  credit,  or  reputation.  — 
Groundless,  a.  Without  ground  or  foundation  ; 
false.  — Ground'lessly,  adv.  —  Ground'lessness,  n.— 
Ground'age,  -ej,  n.  A  tax  paid  by  a  ship  for  the 
ground  or  space  it  occupies  while  in  port.—  Ground'- 
ling,  n.  (Ichth.)  A  fish  that  keeps  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water;  the  spined  loach.  A  spectator  in  the  pit 
of  the  theater,  orig.  on  the  ground  and  without  seats. 
—  Ground'sel,  n.  An  annual,  low-growing  plant. 
[ME.  grenesivel,  AS.  grundeswelge,  fr.  grund  and 
swelgan,  to  swallow,  fr.  its  profuse  growth.]  — 
Ground'sel,  -sill,  n.  The  timber  in  a  building  next 
to  the  ground;  ground-plate;  sill.  [ME.  grunsel,  fr. 
sill,  q.  v.]  —  Ground'swell,  n.  A  broad,  deep  swell 
or  undulation  of  the  ocean  after  a  storm,  or  caused 
by  a  distant  gale.  —  Ground' work,  n.  Foundation; 
basis;  theessential  part,  ground;  first  principle;  orig¬ 
inal  reason.  —  Ground'-ash,  a.  A  sapling  of  ash. — 
-bait,  n.  Bait  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  to 
collect  fish.  — floor,  n.  The  floor  of  a  house  on  a 
level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  ground.  — hog,  n.  The 
American  marmot;  woodchuck;  also,  an  animal  of 
Australia. — nut,  n.  The  peanut;  also,  a  leguminous, 
twining  plant,  producing  clusters  of  purple  flowers, 
and  having  a  root  tuberous  and  pleasant  to  the  taste; 
also,  the  dwarf  ginseng;  also,  a  European  plant,  hav¬ 
ing  an  edible  root  of  globular  shape,  and  sweet,  aro¬ 
matic  taste.  — plan,  n.  Plan  of  the  foundation  or 
rooms  of  a  building.  — plate,  n.  (Arch.)  One  of  the 
lower  horizontal  timbers  of  a  building  upon  which 
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the  frame  stands;  a  groundsill. — plot,  n.  Ground  on 
which  a  building  Is  placed;  plan  of  the  lower  part  of 
a  building,  —-rent,  n.  Rent  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  building  on  another  man’s  land.—  -squir'rel,  n.  A. 
squirrel  that  burrows  in  the  ground;  a  chipmuhlc. 

Group,  grobp,  n.  A  Cluster,  crowd,  or  throng;  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  persons  or  things;  an  assemblage  of  fig¬ 
ures  or  objects  in  a  certain  order  or  relation,  or  hav¬ 
ing  sohie  resemblance  or  common  characteristic. 
(Mus.)  A  number  of  8th,  16th,  etc.,  notes  tied  to¬ 
gether;  any  musical  ornament  consisting  of  several 
short  tones,  —v.  t.  [grouped  (groopt),  grouping.] 
To  form  a  group  of,  form  an  assemblage,  arrange, 
combine.  [F.  groupe,  group,  It.  groppo,  knot,  group, 
G.  leropf,  a  crop,  craw,  wen,  orig.  bunch;  s.  rt.  crop.] 

Grouse,  grows,  w.  A  stout-legged  rasorial  bird,  of  sev¬ 
eral  species,  with  feath¬ 
ered  feet  and  short  bill. 

[OF.  griesche,  greoche .] 

Grout,  growt,  n.  Coarse 
meal;  pollard;  a  kind  of 
thick  ale;  lees;  grounds; 
dregs;  sediment;  a  thin, 
coarse  mortar;  also,  a  1 
finer  material,  used  in 
finishing  ceilings;  a 
kind  of  wild  apple.  — 
v.  t.  To  fill  up  (joints 
between  stones)  with 
grout.  [AS.  a  n  d  D. 
grut,  groats,  q.  v.;  s.  rt.  grind ,  grit,  prueZ.] -Gr out 'y> 
-I,  a.  Cross;  surly;  sullen. 

Grove,  gr5v,  n.  A  cluster  of  trees  shading  _n  avenue; 
a  group  of  trees  smaller  than  a  forest.  [AS.  graft 
grove,  fr.  grafan ,  to  dig,  grave,  cut;  s.  rt.  groove .} 

Grovel,  grov'l,  v.  i.  [-eled  (-Id),  -eling.]  To  creep 
on  the  earth,  or  with  the  face  to  the  ground;  to  act 
in  a  prostrate  posture;  to  be  low  or  mean.  [Ic.  grufa, 
prostrate  on  one’s  face,  grufla,  to  grovel.]  — Grov'- 
eler,  n.  One  who  grovels;  an_abject  wretch. 

Grow,  gro,  v.  i.Jimp.  grew  (groo);  p.  p.  grown  (gron); 
growing.]  To  increase  in  size  6v  a  natural  and  or¬ 
ganic  process;  to  increase  in  any  way,  be  augmented; 
to  thrive,  flourish;  to  result  as  an  effect  from  a 
cause,  become;  to  become  attached  or  fixed,  adhere. 

—  v.  t.  To  cause  to  grow,  cultivate,  produce,  raise. 
[AS.  growan,  imp.  greow,  p.  p.  growen,  Ic.  groa.] — 
Grow'er,  n.  One  who  grows,  cultivates,  or  produces. 

—  Growth,  w.  Process  of  growing;  gradual  increase 
of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies;  production;  that 
which  has  grown;  effect;  result.  [Ic.  grodhr.] 

Growl,  growl,  v.  i.  [growled  (growld),  growling.] 
To  murmur  or  snarl,  as  a  dog;  to  utter  an  angry, 
grumbling  sound. — v.t.  To  express  by  growling. 

—  n.  The  murmur  of  a  cross  dog.  [D.  grollen,  to 
grumble;  G.,  to  bear  ill-will  against,  also,  to  rumble, 
as  thunder,  Gr.  grullizein,  to  grunt,  grullos,  a  pig, 
gru,  grunt.  See  Grumble.]  —  Growl'er,  n. 

Grub,  grub,  v.  i.  [grubbed  (grubd),  -bing.]  To  dig 
in  or  under  the  ground;  to  be  occupied  in  digging; 
to  beg,  esp.  food.  — v.  t.  To  dig,  dig  up  by'  the  roots. 

—  n.  A  fleshy  larve,  esp.  a  larve  of  a  beetle  or  wee¬ 
vil;  a  short,  thick  man,  dwarf ;  that  which  is  grubbed 
up  for  food;  victuals.  [AS.  grapian,  to  grope,  q.  v.; 
s.  rt.  grab,  grasp,  gripe  7]  —  Grub'ber,  n. 

Grudge,  gruj,  v.  t.  [grudged  (grujd),  grudging.]  To 
part  with  reluctantly,  desire  to  get  back  again.  —  v. 
i.  To  be  covetous  or  envious,  unwilling  or  reluc¬ 
tant. —  n.  Uneasiness  at  the  possession  of  something 
by  another;  ill  will;  envy;  pique;  hatred;  spite. 
[ME.  grucchen,  gruggen,  grudge,  fr.  OF.  grocer, 
groucher,  to  murmur,  later  gruger,  to  repine,  LL. 
groussare,  to  murmur;  s.  rt.  growl.]  —  Grudg'er,  n. 

—  Grudg'ingly,  adv. 

Gruel,  groo'el,  n.  A  light,  liquid  food,  made  by  boil¬ 
ing  meal  in  water.  [OF.;  LL.  grutcllum,  dim.  of 
grutwni,  meal,  OLG.,  D.,  and  AS.  grut,  groats,  q.  v.] 

Gruff,  gruf,  a.  Of  a  rough  or  stern  manner,  voice,  or 
countenance;  rugged;  harsh.  [D.  and  Sw.  grof,  Dan. 
grov,  coarse,  rude,  gross;  prob.  s.  rt.  AS.  reofan,  Ic. 
rjufa,  L.  rumpere,  to  break,  —  hence  broken,  rough, 
coarse.]  —  Gruff'ly,  adv.  —  Gruff'ness,  n. 

Grum,  grum,  a.  Morose  ;  severe  of  countenance ; 
glum  ;  grim ;  low  ;  deep  in  the  throat ;  guttural. 
[Dan.,  atrocious,  G.  gram,  vexation.  See  Grim.]  — 
Grum'ly,  adv.  — Grum'ble,  -bl,  v.  i.  [-bled  (-bid), 
-bling.J  To  murmur  with  discontent ;  to  growl, 
snarl;  to  rumble,  roar. —  v.  t.  To  express  with 
grumbling.  [F.  grommeler,  G.  grummelen,  D.  grom- 
men .]  —  Grum'bler,  n. 

Grume,  groom,  n.  A  thick,  viscid  fluid;  a  clot,  as  of 
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blood.  [OF.,  a  bunch,  cluster,  grumeau,  clot  of 
blood,  L.  grumusl  heap  of  earth.]  —  Gru'mous,  -mus, 
«.  Like  or  containing  grume;  thick;  clotted.  (Hot.) 
Clustered  tubercular  (roots). 

Grunt,  grunt,  v.  i.  To  make  a  deep  guttural  noise, 
like  a  hog.  —  n.  A  deep,  guttural,  or  short,  rouiffi 
60und.  [AS.  grunan,  Dan.  grynte,  L.  grunnire,  Gr. 
gruzein,  to  grunt,  gru,  sound  of  a  pig.  See  Growl.] 

—  Grunt'er,  n.  —  Grunt'ling,  n.  A  young  hog. 
Gryphon.  Same  as  Griffin. 

Guaiacum,  gwa'ya-kum,  n.  A  genus  of  small,  crooked 
trees,  of  tropical  Amer.;  balsamic  resin  of  lignum- 
vitaj,  found  in  the  W.  Indies  and  Central  Amer.,  — 
used  in  med.  [Sp.j/uayaco,  fr.  language  of  Hayti.] 
Guano,  gwii'no,  n.  Excrement  of  sea-fowls, —  used  as 
manure.  [Sp.  guano,  huano,  Peruv.  hiuinut  dung.] 
Guarantee,  gaFan-te',  n.  (Law.)  A  promise  to  an¬ 
swer  for  the  payment  of  some  debt,  or  performance 
of  some  duty,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  another  who 
is  primarily  "liable;  a  warranty;  security;  a  guaran¬ 
tor;  the  person  to  whom  a  guaranty  is  made.  —  v.  t. 
[guaranteed  (-t5d'),  -teeing.]  To  engage  for  the 
payment  of  debt  or  performance  of  duty,  by  an¬ 
other  person;  to  make  sure;  warrant.  —  Guar'anty, 
-tl,  n.—  v.  t.  [-tied  (-tid), -TYING  (-tf-ing).]  Form 
of  Guarantee  generally  used  by  legal  writers  in 
U.  S.  [OF.  garrantie,  garantie,  fr.  garant,  guarant, 
tvarant, warrant,  q.  v.]—  Guar'antor',  -tcSK,  n.  (Law.) 
One  who  makes  or  gives  a  guaranty;  a  warrantor; 
surety;  one  who  engages  to  secure  another  in  any 
right  or  possession. 

Guard,  giird,  v.  t.  To  protect  from  danger  ;  to  secure 
against  surprise,  attack,  or  injury;  to  accompany 
for  protection;  to  protect  the  edge  of,  esp.  with  an 
ornamental  border.  —  v.  i.  To  watch  by  way  of 
caution  or  defense;  to  be  in  a  state  of  defense  or 
safety. — n.  That  which  guards  or  secures;  as,  a 
man  or  body  of  men  stationed  to  protect  a  person  or 
position,  a  watch,  sentinel;  or,  one  in  charge  of  a 
mail  coach  or  a  railroad  train,  conductor;  or,  an  ex¬ 
pression  or  admission  to  secure  against  objections 
or  censure ;  any  attachment  to  protect  against  in¬ 
jury,  defacement,  or  loss;  as,  part  of  a  sword  hilt 
protecting  the  hand;  or,  ornamental  lace  or  hem 
protecting  the  edge  of  a  garment;  or,  a  chain  or  cord 
fastening  a  timepiece  to  one’s  person;  or,  a  fence  to 
prevent  falling  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel;  or,  a 
widening  of  the  deck  of  a  steamboat  by  a  frame¬ 
work,  which  protects  the  water-wheel  and  the  shaft 
against  collision.  (Fencing.)  A  posture  of  defense. 
[OF.  garden,  guarder,  warder,  MUG.  warden,  to 
watch  ;  s.  rt.  ward,  q.  v.]  —  Guard'er,  n.  —  Guard'- 
able,  a.  —  Guard'ant,  a.  (Her.)  Having  the  face 
turned  toward  the  spectator.  —  Guard'edly,  adv.  In 
a  guarded  or  cautious  manner.  —  Guard'ednes3,  n. 

—  Guard'ian,  -Y-an,  n.  One  who  guards,  preserves, 
or  secures  ;  a  warden.  (Law.)  One  who  has  the 
custody  of  the  person  or  property  of  an  infant,  a 
minor  without  living  parents,  or  a  person  incapable 
of  managing  his  own  affairs.  —  a.  Guarding;  pro¬ 
tecting.  [OF.  gardien ;  same  as  warden .]  —  Guard'- 
ianship,  n.  Office  of  a  guardian.  — Guard'room,  n. 
A  room  for  the  accommodation  of  guards. 

Guava,  gwii'vd,  n.  A  tropical  tree,  or  its  fruit,  which 
is  made  into  jelly.  [Sp.  guayaba.] 

Gubernatorial,  gu'b2r-na-to'rI-al,  a.  Pert,  to  govern¬ 
ment,  or  a  governor.  [L.  gubernator,  governor,  q.  v.] 
Gudgeon,  gua'jun,  n.  A  small  fresh-water  fish,  easily 
caught ;  a  person 
easily  cheated  or 
insnared  ;  a  bait ; 
allurement. 

(Mach.)  The  iron 
pin  in  the  end  of 
a  wooden  shaft  or 
axle,  on  which  it 
turns  in  a  collar  or  on  a  gudgeon-block;  formerly, 
the  part  of  any  horizontal  shaft  on  which  it  runs. 
(Maut.)  An  eye  or  clamp  on  the  stern-post  to  hang 
the  rudder  on.  [F.  goujon,  L.  gobio,  Gr.  kobios.] 
Gueber,  -bre,  ge'ber,  n.  Fire-worshiper;  follower  of 
Zoroaster;  Parsee.  [Per.  ghebr,  fr.  Ar.  kafr,  infidel.] 
Guerdon,  ger'don,  n.  A  reward  ;  requital ;  recom¬ 
pense.  [OF.;  It.  guirardone,  LL.  widerdonum,  fr. 
OIIG.  wider  (G.  winder),  back,  again,  and  L.  donum, 
a  gift  ;  OIlG.  widarlon,  AS.  wklherlean,  recom¬ 
pense;  AS.  lean  =  E.  loan.] 

Guerrilla,  ger-ril'ld,  n.  An  irregular  warfare,  by  at¬ 
tacks  of  independent  bands;  one  who  carries  on  ir¬ 
regular  or  predatory  warfare.  [Sp.,  a  skirmish, 
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m.  of  guem-a,  F.  g+erre,  E.  war , 


werra.] 


Guess,  ges,  v.  t.  [guessed  (gest),  -sing.]  To  judge  of 
at  random;  to  form  an  opinion  of,  from  reasons 
seemingly  preponderating,  Dut  not  decisive;  to  con¬ 
jecture  rightly;  to  hit  upon  by  accident. — v.  i.  To 
make  a  guess,  think,  suppose. — n.  A  conjecture; 

i’udgment  without  sufficient  grounds.  [Dan.  gisse, 
).  gissen,  Ic.  giska,  to  guess,  fr.  geta,  AS.  gitan,  E. 
get;  prob.,  orig.,  to  try  to  get.]  —  Guess'er,  n. 

Guest,  gest,  n.  A  visitor;  a  lodger  at  a  hotel,  etc.  [AS. 
gsest,  gest,  Ic.  gestr,  Sw.,  Dan.,  and  G.  gast,  L.  hostis; 
s.  rt.  garlic,  goad,  gore,  hostile.] 

Guffaw,  guf-faw',  n.  A  loud  burst  of  laughter  ;  a 
horse-laugh.  [Scot.] 

Guide,  gid,  v.  t.  To  lead  or  direct,  conduct  in  a  course 
or  path,  pilot ;  to  regulate  and  manage,  train,  in¬ 
fluence. —  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  etc.;  a  path¬ 
finder  ;  conductor  ;  director  ;  regulator.  (Mil.)  A 
non-commissioned  officer,  placed  on  the  flank  of  a 
rank  or  end  of  a  line,  to  preserve  proper  position, 
distance,  etc.  [OF.  guider.  It.  guidare,  to  guide; 
prob.  8.  rt.  Moeso-Gotn.  witan,  to  watch,  observe,  AS. 
xoitan,  to  know,  wis,  wise,  wisa,  leader.]  —  Guid4able, 
a.  —  Guid'age,  -ej,  n.  Reward  given  to  a  guide  ; 
guidance.  —  Guidance,  -ans,  n.  Act  of  guiding  ;  di¬ 
rection  ;  government.  —  Guide'-bara,  -blocks,  n.  pi. 
(Much.)  Pieces  of  metal  on  which  the  cross-head  of 
a  steam  -  en- 

§i  n  e  slides. 

eeping  it 
parallel  to  the 
cylinder  ; 
slide-rods.  — 

-post,  n.  A 

Sost  at  the  fork  of  a  road,  to  direct  travelers.  —  Gui'- 
on,  n.  A  small  flag,  as  that  carried  by  a  military 
guide,  or  used  to  signal  at  sea;  flag  of  a  guild  or  fra¬ 
ternity;  one  who  carries  a  flag.  [F.] 

Guild,  giid.  n.  An  association  of"  men,  of  the  same 
class  or  kindred  pursuits,  for  mutual  aid  and  pro¬ 
tection.  [D.  gild,  G.  gilde,  a  guild,  society,  AS.  and 
Goth,  gild,  Ic.  gildi,  payment,  tribute,  AS.  gildan,  to 
pay;  s.  rt.  yield.]  —  Guild'hall,  -hawl,  n.  The  hall 
where  a  guild  or  corporation  assemble. 

Guile,  gll,  n.  Craft;  artifice;  duplicity;  deceit.  [OF. 
guile,  guille  ;  s.  rt.  AS.  wit,  Ic.  vel,  E.  idle,  q.  v.]  — 
Guile'ful,  -ful,  a.  Full  of  guile  ;  characterized  by 
cunning,  deceit,  or  treachery.  —  Guile'less,  a.  Free 
from  guile;  artless.  —  Guile'lessness,  n. 

Guillemot,  gil'le-mot',  n.  A  marine  diving  bird,  allied 
to  the  auks,  found  in 
northern  Europe, 

Asia,  and  America. 

[F.  ;  W.  chwilawg, 
whirling.] 

Guilloche,  gil-losh',  n. 

(Arch.)  An  ornament 
in  the  form  of  twisted 
bands.  [F.,  fr.  Ouilr 
lot,  the  inventor.] 

Guillotine,  gil'lo-ten',  n. 
by  the  stroke  of  a  steel  blade 
—  v.  t.  [gui l'l oxined' 

(-tend'],  -tiningJ  To  be¬ 
head  with,  etc.  [Inventor’s 
name.] 

Guilt,  gilt,  n.  State  resulting 
from  violation  of  law;  crim¬ 
inality  and  consequent  ex¬ 
po  s  u  r  e  to  punishment;  of¬ 
fense  against  right ;  expo¬ 
sure  to  legal  penalty  or  for¬ 
feiture.  [AS.  gylt,  crime, 
prob.  orig.  a  fine,  payment; 

8.  rt.  gyld,  gild,  a  recom¬ 
pense.  See  Guild.]  —  Guillotine. 
Guilt'y, -T,  a.  [-ier,-iest.]  Evincingguilt;  criminal; 
wickea.  [AS.  gyltig.]  —  Guilt'ily,  adv.  —  Guilt'i- 
ness,  n. —  Guilt'less,  a.  Free  from  guilt;  without  ex¬ 
perience  or  trial. —  Guiltlessness,  n. 

Guinea,  gin'e,  n.  An  old  gold  coin  of  Eng.,  worth 
21  shillings  sterling,  or  about  $5.  [First  coined  of 
gold  brought  by  the  African  Company  fr.  Guinea,  in 
Africa,  in  1695.]  —  Guin'ea-fowl,  -hen,  n.  A  harsh¬ 
voiced  fowl  allied  to  the  pheasants,  orig.  fr.  Africa. 
— worm,  n.  A  long,  parasitic  worm  of  not  regions, 
burrowing  in  human  cellular  tissue,  esp.  of  the  legs. 
Guinea-pig,  gin'e-pig,  n.  A  small  Brazilian  rodent. 

[Prob.  corrupt,  of  Ouiana-jiig.] 

Guise,  glz,  n.  External  appearance  in  manner  or 
dress  ;  garb  ;  mien  ;  custom  ;  mode  ;  practice.  [OF.; 
OIIG.  ivisa,  MHG.,  AS.,  and  E.  wise,  q.  v.] 
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Guitar,  gi-tar',  n.  A  stringed 
musical  instrument,  resem¬ 
bling  the  violin,  having  6 
strings,  played  upon  with  the, 
fingers.  [F.  guitare,  L.  cithara, 

Gr.  kithara.) 

Gulch,  gulch,  n.  Orig.,  a  glut¬ 
ton;  a  ravine;  deep  ravine  or 
water-course.  [Prob.  same  as 
Outlet,  gully.] 

Gules,  gfilz,  n.  (Her.)  A  red 
color;  red,  —  indicated  in  en- 

f ;raving  by  straight  perpendicular 
ines.  IF.  o ueules,  LL.  gvlse ,  pi.  of 
(/via,  F.  gueule,  the  mouth. 

Gullet.] 

Gulf,  gulf,  n.  An  abyss;  deep  chasm 
or  basin.  (Geog.)  A  large  bay  ; 
open  sea.  [F.  golfe,  orig.  goulfe, 
gulf,  whirlpool,  Sp.,  Pg.,  and  It. 
gotfo,  gulf,  bay.  Late  Gr.  kolphos, 
fr.  Gr.  kolpos,  bosom,  lap,  bay, 
creek.]  —  Gulf  Stream.  A  warm 
current  running  from  the  G.  of  Mexico  along  the 
shores  of  the  U.  S.  into  the  N.  E.  Atlantic.  —  Gulf'y, 
-Y,  a.  Full  of  whirlpools  or  gulfs. 

Gull,  gul,  re.  (Ornith.)  A  web-footed  sea-fowl,  with 
long,  narrow  wings,  and  a  straight  beak  hooked  at 
the  tip.  A  trick;  fraud;  one  easily  cheated;  a  dupe. 
—  r.t.  [gulled  (guld), -ling.]  To  deceive,  cheat, 
defraud.  [Corn,  gullan,  W.  gwylan,  Armor,  gwelan, 
a  gull  (bird), — the  other  meaning  fr.  a  false  notion 
that  the  gull  is  a  stupid  bird.]  —  Gul'lible,  -lY-bl,  a. 
Easily  deceived.  —  Gullibility,  n. 

Gullet,  gul'let,  n.  ( Anat .)  The  esophagus.  Some- 
tiling  resembling  the  fooa-passage.  [F.  goulet,  dim. 
of  OF.  goitle,  L.  gula,  the  throat;  s.  rt.  Skr.  gal,  to 
eat.]—  Gul'ly,  -IT,  n.  A  channel  worn  in  the  earth 
by  a  current  of  water;  a  ditch;  gutter.  —  v.  t.  [gul¬ 
lied  (-lid), -lying.]  To  wear  into  a  gully.  [Corrupt, 
of  gullet.]  —  Gulos'ity,  -los'T-tT,  n.  Greediness;  vo¬ 
racity.  [L.  gulosus,  gluttonous,  fr.  gula.] 

Gulp,  gulp,  v.  t.  [gulped  (gulpt),  gulping.]  To  swal¬ 
low  eagerly,  swallow  up.  —  n.  A  swallow,  or  as 
much  as  is  swallowed  at  once;  a  disgorging.  [D. 
gulpenAo  swallow,  OD.,  to  quaff,  fr.  gulp,  a  billow, 
gulp;  Dan.  gulpe,  to  disgorge;  perh.  s.  rt.  gulf.] 

Gum,  gum,  n.  The  hard,  fleshy  substance  covering 
the  jaws  and  investing  the  teeth.  [AS.  goma,  Ic. 
gomr ,  the  palate  ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  chainein,  to  gape.]  — 
Gum'-boil,  n.  A  boil  or  small  abscess  on  the  gum. 
— rash,  re.  (Med.)  A  cutaneous  disease. 

Gum,  gum,  n.  A  vegetable  secretion  of  many  trees 
and  plants  which  hardens  when  it  exudes,  but  is 
soluble  in  water;  also,  with  less  propriety,  exuda¬ 
tions  not  soluble  in  water.  — v.  t.  [gummed  (gumd), 
-Ming.]  To  smear  with,  or  unite  or  stiffen  by  gum. 
—  v.i.  To  harden  into  gum,  become  gummy.  [F. 
gomme,  L.  gumml,  Gr.  kommi.]  —  Gum  arabic.  A 
gum  from  trees  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Aca¬ 
cia.  —  G.  elastic.  Caoutchouc  or  India  rubber.  —  G. 
lac.  See  Lac.  —  G.  Senegal.  A  gum  .  oacmbling  gum 
arabic,  from  the  River  Senegal,  in  Africa.—  G.  trag- 
acanth.  See  Tragacantii.—  Gum'my,  -mY,  -mous, 
■mus,  a.  f-MiER, -miest.]  Consisting  of,  producing, 
or  covered  with,  gum  ;  viscous  ;  adhesive. — Gum'- 
miness,  n.  —  Gummif'erous,  -Sr-us,  a.  Producing 
gum.  [L .ferre,  to  bear.]  — Gum'-res'in,  -re  z  fin,  n. 
The  milky  juice  of  a  plant  solidified  by  exposure  to 
air;  an  inspissated  sap;  a  combination  of  true  gum 
and  resin,  requiring  both  water  and  alcohol  to  en¬ 
tirely  dissolve  it.  — tree,  n.  (Bot.)  The  black  gum, 
of  the  southern  U.  S.;  a  large  Australian  tree.  In 
the  southern  U.  S.,  a  hollow  tree. 

Gumbo,  gum'bo,  n.  Okra  ;  a  dish  composed  of  okra, 
tomatoes,  and  a  little  mustard  together. 

Gump,  gum p,  n.  A  foolish  person;  dolt;  dunce.  [Sw. 

and  Dan.,  buttocks,  rump.] 

Gumption,  gump'shun,  n.  Capacity  ;  shrewdness  ; 
common  sense.  (Paint.)  Art  of  preparing  colors; 
magilp,  q.  v.  [AS.  geomian,  to  take  care  of.] 

Gun,  gun,  n.  Any  weapon  having  a  long  barrel  from 
which  missiles  are  thrown  by  the  power  of  gun¬ 
powder,  compressed  air,  etc.  (Mil.)  A  cannon 

Iiroper,  as  distinguished  from  howitzers,  etc.  —  v.  i. 
gunned  (guild),  -NiNGj  To  practice  fowling  or 
muting  small  game.  [W.  gwn,  bowl,  later  gun,  Ir. 
and  Ga.  gimna,  gun,  orig.  applied  to  a  catapult,  perh. 
f r.  the  bowl  holding  the  missile.]  —  Gun'ner,  n.  One 
who  works  a  gun;  a  naval  warrant  officer,  in  charge 
of  the  ordnance.— Gun'nery,  -nCr-Y,  n.  Art  and  sci¬ 


ence  of  firing  guns.  —  Gun'ning,  n.  Act  or  practice 
of  hunting  game  with  a  gun.  —  Gun'nel,  Gun'wale. 
-nel,  n.  (Naut.)  The  upper  edge  of  a  vessel’s  side; 
uppermost  wale  of  a  ship.—  Gun'powder,  n.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  saltpeter,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  pulverized, 
granulated,  and  dried.—  Gun'reach,  n.  Tne  distance 
to  which  a  gun  will  shoot ;  gunshot.  —  Gun'shot,  n. 
(Mil.)  The  distance  of  the  point-blank  range  of  a 
cannon-shot;  effective  distance  to  which  shot  can  be 
thrown  from  a  gun.  —  Gun'smith,  n.  One  who 
makes  or  repairs  small  arms;  armorer. —  Gun-stock, 
n.  The  stock  or  wood  in  which  the  barrel  of  a  gun 
is  fixed.  —  Gun'-boat,  n.  (Mil.)  A  boat  or  vessel  of 
light  draught,  fitted  to  carry  guns.  —  -coLton,  n.  A 
highly  explosive  substance  obtained  by  soaking 
cotton,  etc.,  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. — deck,  n. 
(Naut.)  Lower  deck  of  a  ship  where  the  gun-room 
is  ;  main-deck  of  a  frigate,  etc.,  where  guns  are  in 
battery.  — met'al,  re.  An  alloy  of  9  parts  of  copper 
and  I  of  tin,  used  for  cannon,  etc. — room,  re.  (Naut.) 
An  apartment  on  the  after  end  of  the  lower  gun- 
deck  of  a  ship  of  war,  occupied  by  the  gunner  or  as 
a  mess-room  by  the  lieutenants,  etc. 

Gunnel,  gun'nel,  re.  A  little  spotted  fish,  found  on  the 
N.  Atlantic  shores. 

Gunny,  gun'nY,  re.  A  strong,  coarse  kind  of  sacking. 
[Hind.  &  Bengal,  yon,  a  sack  or  bag  for  grain.] 

Gunter’s  Chain,  gun'terz-chan.  The  chain  commonly 
used  for  measuring  land, —  being  4  rods,  or  (Ki  feet, 
long.  —  G.-Scale.  A  rule,  2  feet  long,  marked  with 
graduated  lines  for  solving  questions  in  arithmetic, 
geometry,  etc.  [Fr.  Edm.  Gunter,  the  inventor.] 

Gurgle,  ger'gl,  v.  i.  [-gled  (-gld),  -gling.]  To  run 
or  flow  in  a  broken,  noisy  current.  —  re.  Sound 
made  by  flowing  liquid,  [it.  gorgogliare,  to  purl, 
bubble,  boil,  gorgoglio ,  a  warbling,  gurgling  of  a 
stream,  fr.  gorgo,  L.  gurges,  a  whirlpool,  gurgulio, 
the  gullet;  s.  rt.  gargle.  See  Gorge.] 

Gurnard,  ggr'niird,  -net,  re.  A  sea-fish,  having  a  large 
and  spiny  head  with 
mailed  cheeks,  and 
making  a  g  r  u  n  t  i  n  g 
noise  when  caught.  [F. 
grognard,  OF.  grong - 
nard,  lit.  grunter,  fr. 
grogner ,  L.  grunnire,  to 
grunt,  q.  v.] 

Gush,  gush,  v.  i.  [gushed 

(gusht),  gushing.]  To  flow  copiously,  rush  forth  as 
a  fluid  from  confinement;  to  act  with  a  sudden  and 
rapid  impulse:  to  talk  effusively,  enthusiastically,  or 
affectedly.  — re.  Violent  issue  of  a  fluid  from  an  in¬ 
closed  place  ;  fluid  thus  emitted  ;  sentimentality. 
[Ic.  gusa,  gjosa,  D.  gudsen,  to  gush,  spirt;  s.  rt.  L. 
haurire,  to  draw  water,  spill,  Gr.  cheein,  to  pour, 
also  Li.  fundere,  to  pour,  E  .fuse,  geyser,  gut .J  —  Gust, 
re.  A  sudden  blast  of  wind;  burst  of  passion.  [Ic. 
qustr,  gjosta,  Sw.  dial,  gust.]—  Gust'y,  -I,  a.  Sub¬ 
ject  to,  or  attended  by,  gusts;  tempestuous. 

Gusset,  gus'set,  re.  A  piece  of  cloth  inserted  in  a  gar¬ 
ment,  to  strengthen  or  enlarge  some  part.  [F.  gous~ 
set,  dim.  of  gousse,  It.  gtiscio,  the  pod  of  a  pea.] 

Gust,  re.  A  squall.  See  under  Gush. 

Gust,  gust,  Gus'to,  re.  The  sense  or  pleasure  of  tast¬ 
ing;  keen  appreciation  ;  relish  ;  capacity  for  enjoy¬ 
ment;  taste.  [It.  and  Sp.  gusto,  F.  gout,  L.  gustus,  a 
tasting,  taste,  gustare,  Gr.  geuein,  to  taste;  Skr .jum, 
to  enjoy  ;  s.  rt.  choose,  disgust .]  —  Gust'atory,  -to-rl, 
a.  Pert,  to  taste. 

Gut,  gut,  re.  The  intestinal  canal  of  an  animal ;  a 
string  made  from  an  intestine;  a  narrow  passage  or 
channel  of  water,  pi.  The  whole  mass  of  intestines. 
—  v.  t.  To  take  out  the  bowels  from,  eviscerate;  to 
destroy  the  interior  of.  [AS.,  orig.  a  channel,  OD. 
gote,  a  channel;  s.  rt.  gush,  q.  v.  ;  not  s.  rt.  gutter.] 

Gutta,  gut'td,  re. ;  pi.  -TAi,  -te.  A  drop.  (Arch.)  One 
of  a  series  of  ornaments, 
shaped  like  a  frustum  of 
a  cone,  beneath  the  tri-  % 
glyphs,  also  the  mutules, 
in’ the  Doric  order.  [L.,  a 
drop.]  — Gut'ta  Sere'na, 

-na.  (Med.)  Blindness  oc-  uuua. 

casioned  by  a  palsied  retina  or  optic  nerve  ;  amau¬ 
rosis.  [L.,  serene  or  clear  drop.]  —  Gut'ter,  re.  A 
channel  for  conveying  away  rain  from  a  roof,  also 
at  the  road  side,  etc.  —  v.  t.  [guttered  (-tSrd), 
-teeing.]  To  form  into  small,  longitudinal  hollows 
or  channels. — v.  i.  To  become  hollowed  or  chan¬ 
neled.  [OF.  gutiere,  fr.  gote,  goute,  L.  gutta.]  —  Gut'- 
tiform,  a.  Drop-shaped.  [L.  forma,  shape.] 
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Gutta-percha,  gut'tll-pgr'cha,  n.  An  inelastic  inspis¬ 
sated  sap  from  trees  of  the  Malayan  archipelago,  re¬ 
sembling  caoutchouc  in  its  properties.  [Malay, 
gatah  (spelled  gutta,  fr.  confusion  with  L.  gutta ,  a 
drop),  gum,  and  percha^n&me  of  the  tree.] 

Guttural,  gut'tSr-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  formed  in,  the 
throat,  —  ra.  A  letter  pronounced  in  the  throat.  [F.; 
L.  gutturalis,  fr.  guttur,  the  throat ;  prob.  s.  rt.  gutta, 
a  drop.]  —  Gut'turally,  aclv. —  Gut'turalness,  n. 

Guy,  gi,  n.  A  rope  or  rod  attached  to  anything  to 
steady  it.  [Sp.  guia,  a  guy,  also  a  leader,  fr.  guiar , 
F.  guider,  E.  guide,  q.  v.J 

Guy,  gi,  n.  A  grotesque  effigy  of  Guy  Fawkes,  dressed 
up  in  Eng.,  on  Nov.  5th,  anniversary  of  the  Gunpow¬ 
der  Plot;  a  person  of  queer  dress  or  appearance. 

Guzzle,  guz'zl,  v.  i.  [-zled  (-zld),  -zling.]  To  swal¬ 
low  liquor  greedily,  drink  frequently. — v.  t.  To 
swallow  much  or  often.  —  n.  An  insatiable  thing  or 
person.  [OF.  gouziller,  to  gulp,  swallow;  s.  rt.  F. 
poster,  throat.]  —  Guz'zler,  n. 

Gybe,  ]Ib,  v.  t.  &  i.  [gybed  (jlbd),  gybing.]  (Naut.) 
To  shift  from  one  side  of  a  vessel  to  the  other. 

Gymnasium,  jim-na'zT-um,  n. ;  pi.  -sia,  -zf-a.  A  place 
forathletic  exercises;  school  for  the  higher  branches 
of  literature  and  science.  [L.;  Gr.  gumnasion,  fr. 
gumnazein,  to  exercise,  fr.  gumnos,  naked.]  —  Gym'- 
nast,  n.  One  who  teaches  or  practices  gymnastic  ex¬ 
ercises;  manager  of  a  gymnasium.  —  Gymnas'tic, 
-tical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Gymnas'tically,  aclv.— 
Gymnas'tic,  n.  Athletic  exercise;  one  who  practices 
or  teaches,  etc.  —  Gymnas'tics,  n.  Athletic  exer¬ 
cises,  or  the  art  of  performing,  etc.— Gymnos'ophist, 
-o-flst,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  E.  Indian  philosophers 
who  went  almost  naked.  [Gr.  gumnosophistes  ;  so¬ 
phist  es,  philosopher.]  —  Gym' nosperm,  -no-spSrm,  n. 
( Bot .)  A  plant  that  bears  naked  seeds,  as  the  com¬ 
mon  pine  and  hemlock.  [Gr.  spenna,  seed.]  —  Gym- 
no'tus,  n.  The  S.  Amer.  electrical  eel.  [Gr.  notes, 
the  back.] 

Gynarchy,  jin'ar-kf,  n.  Government  by  a  woman. 
[Gr.  gune,  woman,  and  archein,  to  rule.]  —  Gyn'eoc'- 
racy,  -e-ok'ra-sl,  n.  Gynarchy.  [Gr.  kratein,  to 


rule.]  — Gyn'ecol'ogy, -jT,  n.  ( Med .)  Science  of  the 
nature  and  diseases  of  women.  [Gr.  logos,  dis¬ 
course.] 

Gypsum,  jip'sum,  n.  (Jlin .)  A  mineral  consisting  of 
sulphate  of  lime  and  21  per  cent,  of  water:  when 
burnt  to  drive  off  the  water,  and  ground  up,  it  forms 
plaster  of  Paris.  [L.;  Gr.  gupsos,  chalk,  Per.  jabsin, 
lime,  Ar.  jibs,  plaster,  mortar.]  —  Gyp'seous,  -se-us, 
a.  Like  or  containing  gypsum.  —  Gypsog'raphy, 
-sog'ra-fT,  n.  Act  or  art  of  engraving  up6n,  etc.  [Gr. 
graphein,  to  write.] 

Gypsy,  Gipsy,  Gypsey,  jip'sY,  n. ;  pi.  -sies,  -siz.  One 
of  a  vagabond  race,  ong.  fr.  India,  living  by  theft, 
fortune-telling,  tinkering,  etc.;  a  cunning  or  crafty 
person.  [Corrupt,  of  Egyptian,  fr.  an  idea  that  they 
came  from  Egypt.] 

Gyrus,  ji'rus,  n. ;  pi.  -ri,  -ri.  (Anat.)  A  convolution 
of  the  brain.  [L.;  Gr.  guros,  a  ring,  circle,  also  (adj.) 
round;  L.  gyrare,  -ratum,  to  turn  round.]  —  Gyre, 
jlr,  n.  A  circular  motion,  or  circle  described  by  a 
moving  body.  —  Gy'ral,  a.  Moving  in  a  circular 
path;  whirling;  gyratory.  ( Med .)  Pert,  to  a  gyrus. 
—  Gy 'rate,  -rat,  v.i.  To  revolve  round  a  central 
point,  move  spirally.  —  Gyra'tion,  n.  Act  of  turn¬ 
ing  or  whirling  around  a  fixed  center;  a  circular  or 
spiral  motion;  rotation.  — Gy 'ratory,  -to-rT,  a.  Mov¬ 
ing  in  a  circle,  or  spirally.—  Gyr'falcon,  jgr'faw-kn, 
n.  A  falcon  from  the  far  north,  bolder  and  stron¬ 
ger  than  the  peregrine  or  common  European  falcon. 
[OF.  yerfault.  It.  ger/alco,  LL.  gerofalco,  gyrofalco, 
a  falcon  ( falco )  which  circles  before  descending  on 
its  prey;  prob.  not  fr.G.  geier,  a  vulture,  fr.  L  .gyrare.] 
— Gyr^omancy,  jir/'o-man/sY,  n.  A  kind  of  divination 
performed  by  walking  in  or  around  a  circle.  [Gr. 
rnanteia,  divination.] — Gy'roscope,  -sk5p,  n.  A  rota¬ 
ting  wheel  mounted  in  a  ring  or  rings,  illustrating 
the  dynamics  of  rotating  bodies,  composition  of  ro¬ 
tations,  etc.  [Gr.  skopein,  to  view.] 

Gyve,  jlv,  n.  A  shackle,  esp.  one  to  confine  the  legs; 
a  fetter.  —  v.  t.  [gyved  (jlvd),  gyving.1  To  fetter, 
chain.  [W.  gefyn,  Ga.  and  Ir.  geimheal,  fetter, 
chain,  Ir.  geibhaim,  Ga.  gabh,  to  take,  receive.] 


H,  ach,  the  8th  letter  of  the  Eng.  alphabet,  commonly 
classed  as  a  consonant,  is  a  mere  breathing,  aspira¬ 
ting  a  following  vowel.  (Mils.)  The  7th  degree  in 
the  diatonic  scale,  used  by  Germans  for  B  natural. 
Ha,  ha,  interj.  An  exclamation  of  surprise,  joy,  or 
grief.  [MIIG.;  G.  he;  MHG.  and  OFries.  haha,  de¬ 
noting  laughter.] 

Habeas  Corpus,  ha'be-as-kdr'pus.  (Laic.)  A  writ  to 
bring  a  party  before  a  court  or  judge  ;  esp.,  one  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  a  person’s  imprisonment 
or  detention  by  another,  to  protect  the  right  to  per¬ 
sonal  liberty.  [L.,  you  may  have  the  body.] 
Haberdasher,  hab'Sr-daslPer,  n.  A  seller  of  small 
wares,  such  as  tapes,  pins,  needles,  thread,  etc. 
[OF.,  fr.  Ic.  hapurtask,  prob.  peddler’s  wares,  fr. 
haprtask,  pack,  haversack,  q.  v.]  —  Hab'erdaslFery, 
-Sr-T,  n.  Goods  sold  by,  etc.  [OF.  haberdashrie.] 
Haberdine,  hab-er-den'  or  hab'Sr-din,  n.  A  dried 
salt  cod.  [Prob.  corrupt,  fr.  Aberdeen-fish.'] 
Habergeon,  na-bSr'je-un,  n.  Defensive  armor  from 
neck  to  middle,  formed  of  iron  meshes.  [OF.  hauber- 
gon,  dim.  of  hauberc.  See  Hauberk.] 

Habiliment,  ha-bil'T-ment,  n.  A  garment ;  clothing. 
[F.  habillement,  fr.  habiller,  to  dress,  get  ready,  fr.  ha¬ 
bile,  ready,  L.  habilis,  fit.  See  Able  and  Habit.] 
Habit,  hab'it,  n.  The  usual  condition  of  a  person  or 
thing  ;  ordinary  state  ;  esp.  physical  temperament ; 
fixed  custom  ;  involuntary  tendency  or  aptitude 
to  perform  certain  actions,  acquired  by  their  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  ;  manner  ;  way  ;  custom  ;  moral 
character  ;  attire  ;  dress  ;  habiliment ;  a  garment, 
esp.  a  closely  fitting  coat  worn  by  ladies.  —  v.  t.  To 
dress,  clothe,  array.  [OF.  ;  L.  habitus,  a  garment, 
also  a  habit,  custom,  fr.  L.  habere,  habituni,  to  have, 
keep  ;  s.  rt.  exhibit,  inhabit,  prohibit,  able,  dishabille, 
debt,  binnacle,  malady  ;  not  s.  Tt.have.] — Hab'itat,  n. 
Nat.  Hist.)  The  natural  abode  of  a  plant  or  animal. 
L.,  3d  pers.  sing,  of  habitare,  to  dwell,  freq.  of  ha- 
ere.]  —  Hab'itant,  n.  An  inhabitant;  dweller  ;  res¬ 


ident.  FF.,  fr.  habiter,  L.  habitare.]  —  Hab'itable,  a. 
[F.;  L.  habitabilis.]—  Hab'itableness,-abil'ity,  -tT,  n. 
—  Hab'itancy,  -an-sY,  n.  Same  as  Inhabitancy.  — 
Habitation,  n.  Act  of  inhabiting  ;  state  of  dwel¬ 
ling;  place  of  abode;  mansion;  residence.  (Bot.)  A 
habitat.  [F.]  —  Habit'ual,  -u-al,  a.  Formed  or  ac¬ 
quired  by,  or  according  to,  habit ;  rendered  per¬ 
manent  by  continued  causes.  [OF.]  —  Habit'ually, 
adv. — Habit'uate,  v.  t.  To  make  accustomed,  ac¬ 
custom  ;  familiarize.  —  Habit'ua'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Hab'itude,  -tad,  n.  Fre¬ 
quent  repetition  of  an  act  or  feeling,  and  its  result¬ 
ing  consequence  ;  customary  manner  or  mode  of 
living,  feeling,  or  acting.  [F. ;  L.  habitudo.]  —  Ha¬ 
bitue,  a-bit'oo-a',  n.  One  habituated  to  a  certain 
place,  employment,  etc. ;  a  frequenter.  [F.] 

Hacienda,  a/the-en'dii,  n.  An  estate  for  stock-raising; 
farm.  [Sp.,  employment,  estate,  fr.  L.  faciendum , 
-da,  what  is  to  be  done,  fr.  facere,  to  do.] 

Hack,  hak,  v.  t.  [hacked  (hakt),  hacking.]  To  cut 
irregularly  and  awkwardly,  notch  ;  to  speak  with 
stops  or  hesitation.  —  v.  i.  To  cough  in  a  broken 
manner,  hawk.  —  n.  A  notch;  cut;  hesitating  or 
faltering  speech.  [D.  hakken,  to  hew,  Sw.  hacka, 
to  chop,  ONorthumb.  hackande,  troublesome;  s.  rt. 
hash.]—  Hag'gess,  -ges,  -gis,  n.  A  pudding  contain¬ 
ing  parts  of  a  sheep,  with  herbs.  [Scot.,  fr.  hag  —  E. 
hew ;  D.  haksel,  minced  meat.]  —  Hag'gle,  v.  t.  [-gled 
(-gld),  -gling.]  To  cut  into  small  pieces;  to  roughen 
by  cutting;  to  tease,  worry.  —  v.  i.  To  be  difficult  in 
bargaining,  chaffer,  higgle.  [Freq.  of  Scot,  hag;  D. 
hakkelen,  to  mangle,  stammer,  hakketeren,  to  wran¬ 
gle,  cavil,  fr.  hakken.]  —  Hag'gler,  n.  One  who,  etc.; 
one  who  forestalls  a  market.  —  Hig'gle,  v.  i.  [-gled 
(-gld),  -gling.]  To  carry  provisions  about  for  sale  ; 
to  chaffer.  —  Hig'gler,  n. 

Hack,  hak,  n.  A  horse,  or  carriage,  let  out  for  com¬ 
mon  hire;  a  family  horse  used  in  all  kinds  of  work; 
a  man  who  hires  himself  out  for  literary  work ;  a 
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drudge  ;  a  large  pick  fcr  working  stone  ;  a  rack  for 
feeding  cattle;  a  frame  for  drying  fish,  or  cheeses;  a 
place  where  bricks  are  dried  before  burning  ;  the 
wooden  frame  in  the  tailrace  of  a  mill. — a.  Hack¬ 
neyed  ;  hired;  mercenary.  [Abbr.  of  hackney.]  — 
Hack'ney,  -nY,  «.,•  pi.  -neys,  -niz.  A  hack;  nag; 
pony  ;  one  worn  by  hired  drudgery  ;  a  hireling ; 
prostitute.  —  a.  Let  out  for  hire;  prostitute;  much 
used  ;  common  ;  trite.  —  v.  t.  [hackneyed  (-nid), 
-neyinq.]  To  devote  to  common  use,  as  a  horse  or 
coach;  to  make  trite  or  commonplace.  [OF.  haauenee, 
OI>.  hackeneye,  prob.  fr.  hakken,  to  chop  (see  Hack, 
r.  <.),  to  jolt,  ana  negge,  a  nag.]  —  Hack'ney-coach, 
n.  A  coach  kept  for  hire;  a  hack. 

Hackberry,  hak'bCr-rY,  n.  An  Amer.  tree,  resembling 
an  elm,  hearing  a  small  edible  fruit. 

Hackle,  hak'l,  Heck'le,  Hatch'el,  hach'l,  v.  t.  [-led 
(-Id),  -lino.]  To  separate,  as  the  coarse  part  of  flax 
or  hemp  from  the  fine,  by  drawing  it  through  the 
teeth  of  a  hackle  or  hatchel;  to  tear  rudely  asunder. 

—  n.  An  instrument  with  teeth  for  separating 
(coarse  flax  from  fine) ;  any  flimsy  substance  un¬ 
spun,  as  raw  silk;  a  fly  for  angling.  [D.  hekel,  dim. 
of  haak,  hook.]  —  Hatch'eler,  n. 

Hackmatack,  hak'ma-tak,  n.  The  black  larch  or 
tamarack  tree.  [Of  Indian  origin.] 

Had.  See  Have. 

Haddock,  had'dok,  n.  A  sea-fish  smaller  than  the  cod, 
which  it  resembles.  [Of. 

Ga.  adag,  OF.  hadot,  a 
haddock,  Gr.  gados, a  cod, 

AS.  hacod.  See  Hake.] 

Hades,  ha'dez,  n.  The  hab¬ 
itation  of  the  dead.  [Gr.  Haddock. 

Hades,  Haides,  perh.  fr.  a  priv.  and  idein,  to  see.] 
Haemal,  etc.  See  Hemal. 

Haft,  h&ft,  n.  A  handle  (of  a  knife,  sword,  etc.)  ; 
hilt.  [AS.  hse/'t;  s.  rt.  AS.  habban,  Ic.  ha/a,  L.  ca- 
pere,  E.  have. J 

Hag,  hag,  n.  An  ugly  old  woman ;  a  fury  ;  she-mon- 
ster;  a  witch;  sorceress.  [AS.  hcegtesse,  MIIG.  hacke, 
a  witch,  perh.  fr.  AS.  haga,  MHG.  hag,  a  hedge.]  — 
Hag'gish,  a.  Like  a  hag  ;  ugly  ;  horrid.  —  Hag'- 
ship,  n.  State  or  title  of,  etc.  —  Hag'gard,  a.  Ap¬ 
pearing  wasted  by  want;  thin;  hollow-eyed. 
Haggard,  hag'gard,  a.  Wild  or  intractable.  —  n.  An 
untrained  or  refractory  hawk  ;  anything  wild  or  in¬ 
tractable.  [OF.  hagard,  wild,  strange,  orig.  living 
in  a  hedge,  fr.  MHG.  hag.  See  Hag.] 

Haggess,  Haggle,  etc.  See  under  Hack,  v.  t. 
Hagfographa,  hag-Y-og'ra-fa,  n.  pi.  That  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  not  embraced  by  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  ;  the  lives  of  the  saints.  [Gr.,  fr.  hagios, 
holy  (s.  rt.  Skr.  yaj,  to  worship),  and  graphein,  to 
write.]  —  Hagiog'raphal,  -fal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  hagi- 
ographa,  or  to  sacred  writings.  —  Hagiog'rapher,  n. 
A  sacred  writer.  —  Hagiography,  -fY,  n.  Same  as 
Hagiographa.  —  Hagiol'ogy,  -jY,  n.  A  narrative  of 
the  lives  of  the  saints.  [Gr.  logos,  speech.] 
Haguebut,  hag'but  or  hag'e-biit.  See  Arquebuse. 
Hah,  interj.  Same  as  Ha. 

Ha-ha,  ha-hii',  n.  A  fence,  wall,  or  ditch  sunk  in  a 
slope  so  as  not  to  be  seen  until  one  is  close  upon  it. 
[Reduplication  of  haw,  a  hedge.  See  Haw.] 

Haik,  hak,  n,  A  piece  of  cloth  worn  by  Arabs  over 
the  tunic.  [Ar.  hdik,  fr.  hdka,  to  weave.] 

Rail,  hal,  n.  Frozen  rain,  or  grains  of  ice  precipi¬ 
tated  from  the  clouds.  —  v.  i.  [hailed  (hald),  hail¬ 
ing.]  To  pour  down  masses  of  ice  or  frozen  vapor. 

—  v.  t.  To  pour  down,  as  hail.  [AS.  hagai,  D., 
Dan.,  Sw.,  and  G.  hagel;  s.  rt.  Gr.  kachlax,  a  peb¬ 
ble.]—  Hail'stone,  n.  A  pellet  of  hail.  —  Hail'y,  -Y, 
a.  Full  or  consisting  of,  etc. 

Hail,  hal,  interj.  An  exclamation  of  salutation.  —  n. 
A  wish  of  health ;  a  salutation.  —  v.  t.  To  call  to  one 
at  a  distance  ;  to  salute  ;  to  name,  address.  In  the 
phrase,  to  hail  from,  to  assign  as  a  ship’s  port  of  reg¬ 
istry,  or  the  place  whence  one  conies  or  to  which 
one  belongs,  lie.  heill,  hale,  whole,  in  good  health, 
heilsa,  to  say  hail  to,  to  greet.]  —  Hail'-fedlow,  n. 
An  intimate  companion. —  Hale,  a.  Sound;  healthy; 
robust.  [AS.  hal;  s.  rt.  Ic.  heill,  E.  whole,  health.] 
Hair,  bar,  n.  A  small  animal  filament  growing  from 
the  skin,  or  a  mass  of  such.  ( Bot.)  A  filament  on  the 
surface  of  plants.  ( Mech .)  A  secondary  spring  in  some 
rifle  or  pistol  locks,  to  unlock  the  tumbler.  [AS.  haer, 
D.  and  l)an.  liaar.]  — To  split  hairs.  To  make  distinc¬ 
tions  of  useless  nicety.  —  Not  ivorth  a  h.  Of  no 
value.  —  To  a  h.  With  the  nicest  distinction. — 
Hair'y,  -Y,  a.  Made  of,  covered  with,  or  like,  etc.— 
Hair'lnesB,  n.  —  Hair'less,  a.  Without  hair.  — 
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Hair '-breadth,  n.  The  diameter  or  breadth  of  a  hair; 
a  very  small  distance.  —  a.  Very  narrow.  — brush, 
n.  A  brush  for  smoothing  the  hair.  —  -cloth,  n. 

Stuff  made  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  hair. - dress'er, 

n.  One  who  dresses  or  cuts  hair.  — line,  -stroke,  n. 
A  slender  line  in  a  letter  or  in  drawing.  — trig'ger, 
n.  An  easily  moved  secondary  trigger  in  some  gun 
locks,  which  unlocks  the  hair.  — pinl  n.  A  pin  used 
in  dressing  the  hair.  — spring,  n. 
coil-spring  of  a  watch-balance. 

Hake,  hak,  n.  A  sea-fish  of 
the  cod  family,  having 
only  2  dorsal  fins.  [Nor- 
weg.  hakefish ,  lit.  nook- 
fish,  fr.  hake,  Ic.  haki, 
hook;  AS.  hacod. J 
Halberd,  hol'bSrd.  -bert,  n. 
combination  of  battle-ax, 
bill-hook,  with  a  handle 
[OF.  halebarde,  MIIG. 

B.  long-handled  ax,  fr.  halm,  helvej 
lie,  and  OHG. parta,  broad  ax.]  — 

HaFberdier'  -er',  n.  One  carrying,  etc. 

Halcyon,  hal'sY-on,  n.  The  king-fisher. 

—  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like  the  halcyon, 
which  was  said  to  lay  her  eggs  near 
the  sea  during  the  calm  weather  about 
the  winter  solstice  ;  calm  ;  peaceful ; 
undisturbed;  happy.  [L.  halcyon,  al- 
cyon,  Gr.  alkuon,  halkuon.] 

Hale,  hal,  a.  Sound;  healthy.  See  un¬ 
der  Hail,  inter). 

Hale,  hal  or  haw],  v.  t.  [haled  (h51d  or 
hawld),  haling.]  To  drag,  haul.  [F. 
haler,  to  haul,  OflG.  halon,  to  fetch;  same  as  haul.] 
Half,  haf,  n.  ;  pi.  Halves,  havz.  One  of  2  equal  parts 
of  a  thing. — a.  Consisting  of  a  moiety,  or  half. — 
adv.  In  part,  or  in  an  equal  part  or  degree.  [AS. 
healf,  D.  and  Sw.  half.] —  To  go  halves.  To  have  an 
equal  share.  —  Halve,  nav,  v.  t.  [halved  (hfivd), 
halving.]  To  divide  into  2  equal  parts.  —  Half'- 
and-half',  n.  A  mixture  of  beer  or  porter  and  ale. 
— binding,  n.  A  style  of  book-binding  in  which 
the  backs  and  corners  are  in  leather,  ana  the  sides 

in  paper  or  cloth. - blood,  n.  Relation  between 

persons  born  of  the  same  father  or  of  the  same 
mother,  but  not  of  both.  — blood'ed,  a.  Proceeding 
from  a  male  and  female  of  different  breeds  or  races; 

degenerate  ;  mean. - breed,  n.  A  person  who  is 

half-blooded  ;  esp.  the  offspring  of  Indians  and 
whites.  — broth'er,  n.  A  brother  by  one  parent 
only.  — sis'ter,  n. - caste,  n.  One  born  of  a  Hin¬ 

doo  parent  on  the  one  side,  and  of  a  European  on 
the  other.  — cock,  n.  The  position  of  the  cock  of  a 
gun  when  retained  by  the  first  notch. — heart'ed,  a. 
Wantingin  true  affection;  illiberal;  lacking  interest; 

lukewarm. - moon,  n.  The  moon  when  half  its 

disk  appears  illuminated  ;  anything  shaped  like  a 
half-moon.  (Fort.)  An  outwork  composed  of  2 

faces,  forming  a  salient  angle. - note,  n.  (Mus.) 

A  minim,  in  value 
one  half  of  a  semi¬ 
breve,  or  whole  note, 
and  represented  thus: 

— pay,  n.  Half  the 

amount  of  wages  or  fj  Half  Noteg 

salary;  more  common-  nan  ixotes. 

ly,  diminished  or  reduced  pay.— -penny,  haf'pen-nY, 
hap'pen-nY, or ha'pen-nY,  n.  pi.;  Half-pence,  haf'-. 
An  English  coin  worth  1  cent ;  the  value  of  half  a 
penny. — step,  n.  (Mus.)  A  semitone. — way,  adv.  In 
the  middle  ;  at  half  the  distance  ;  imperfectly  ;  par¬ 
tially. —  a.  Midway;  equally  distant  from  the  ex¬ 
tremes. — wit'ted,  a.  Weakin  intellect;  silly;  foolish. 
— year'ly,  a.  Two  in  a  year.  —  adv.  Twice  in  a 
year;  semi-annually. 

Halibut,  hol'Y-but,  n.  A  large  edible  flat-fish,  dark 
above  and  white  beneath.  [D.  heilbot,  fr.  heilig,  holy, 
and  bot,  a  plaice,  —  one  to  be  eaten  on  holidays.] 
Halimas,  hal'Y-mas,  n.  The  feast  of  All  Souls  ;  Hal- 
lowmass.  [AS.  halig,  holy,  and  masse,  festival.] 
Hall,  hawl,  n.  A  building  or  large  room  devoted  to 
public  business  or  domestic  convenience  ;  a  pas¬ 
sage-way  at  the  entrance  of  a  house  or  suite  of  cham¬ 
bers  ;  a  manor-house  ;  a  large  edifice  belonging  to  a 
collegiate  institution;  a  place  of  public  assembly  ;  a 
college  in  an  English  university.  [AS.  heal/,  for  hal, 
fr.  hclan,  to  conceal,  cover;  s.  rt.  cell,  L.  cella,  fr.  ce- 
lare,  to  conceal  ;  not  s.  rt.  L.  aula,  a  hall.] 
HaHeluiah,  -jah,  hal'le-lu'yd,  AFlelu'iah,  n.  &  interj. 
Praise  ye  Jehovah,  —  an  exclamation  used  in  songs 
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of  praise  and  in  thanksgiving  to  God.  [Ilcb.  ha- 
lelujah  ;  hi  dal,  to  praise,  jah,  contr.  of  Jehovah.] 
Halloo,  hal-Ioo',  v.  i.  [-looeii  (-lood'),  -looing.]  To 
cry  out,  call  to  by  name,  or  by  the  word  halloo. —  v.  t. 
To  encourage  with  shouts,  chase  with  shouts,  call  or 
shout  to.  —  n.  A  call  to  invite  attention,  —  interj. 
Ho,  there  !  ho  !  —  an  exclamation  to  call  attention 
or  to  encourage  one.  [Prob.  AS.  interj.  eala ;  ea  — 
E.  ah  !  ;  la  = E.  Jo  /] 

Ilallow,  hal'lo,  v.  t.  [-lowed  (-lod),  -lowing.]  To 
make  holy,  consecrate,  treat  as  sacred.  [AS.  hal- 
gian,  fr.  halig,  holy,  q.  v.j  — Hal  loween',  -ei/,  n. 
The  evening  preceding  All  Saints’  day.  —  Hal'low- 
mas,  n.  The  feast  of  All  Souls,  All  Saints,  or  All 
Hallows.  [ME.  halowe,  halwe,  a  saint,  fr.  AS.  halig , 
and  mass,  q.  v.] 

Hallucination,  hal-lu'sl-na'shun,  n.  Error;  delusion; 
mistake  ;  an  illusion  of  sensible  perception,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  some  bodily  or  organic  disorder  or  affec¬ 
tion.  [L.  hallucinatio,  fr.  hallucinari ,  or  alucinari, 
to  wander  in  mind,  dream. 1 
Halo,  ha'lo,  n. ;  p>l.  IIa'los,  -15z.  A  circle  of  light;  in 
painting,  a  glory  ;  a  luminous  circle  round  the  sun 
or  moon.  —  v.  t.  or  i.  [haloed  (-lod),  haloing.] 
To  form,  or  surround  with,  a  halo.  [G.  and  Gr. 
halosj  a  round  threshing  floor,  Gr.  aleexn,  to  grind, 
eleuein,  to  wind,  curve;  s.  rt.  L.  volvere,  to  roll,  Skr. 
valaya,  a  circle.]  —  Hagioscope,  -skop,  n.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  exhibition,  illustration,  or  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  halos,  parhelia,  and  the  like. 
[Gr.  skopein,  to  view.] 

Haloid,  haploid,  a.  ( Chem .)  Resembling  a  salt, —  ap¬ 
plied  to  binary  compounds,  such  as  chloride  of  so¬ 
dium,  or  common  salt.  [Gr.  lulls,  halos,  salt,  and 
eidos,  form.] 

Halser,  haws'er.  Same  as  Hawser 
Halt,  hawlt,  v.  i.  To  stop  in  walking  or  marching ; 
to  step  lamely,  limp;  to  nesitate  ;  to  nave  an  irregu¬ 
lar  rhythm,  —v.  t.  (Mil.)  To  cause  to  cease  march¬ 
ing  ;  to  stop.  —  a.  Halting  in  walking;  lame.  — n. 
A  stop  in  marching  ;  act  of  limping  ;  lameness. 
[ME.,  I)an.,  and  Sw.;  AS.  liealt,  lame,  AS.  healtian, 
to  halt.]  —  Halt'er,  n. 

Halter,  hawl'ter,  n.  A  strong  strap  or  cord  ;  esp.  a 
strap  and  headstall  for  a  horse  ;  a  rope  for  hanging 
malefactors.  —  v.  t.  [haltered  (-tCrd),  -tering.] 
To  put  a  halter  on.  [AS.  healfter;  perri.  s.  rt.  Skr. 
kal,  to  drive.] 

Halve.  See  under  Half. 

Halyard,  Halliard,  haKyard,  it.  (Naut.)  A  rope  or 
tackle  for  hoisting  or  lowering  yards,  sails,  flags,  etc. 
[Contr.  of  hale-yard.  See  Hale,  v.  t.] 

Ham,  ham,  n.  The  inner  or  hind  part  of  the  knee; 
the  thigh  of  any  animal,  esp.  that  of  a  hog  cured  by 
salting  and  smoking.  [AS.  hamm,  Sw.  dial,  and  D. 
ham;  s.  rt.  L.  camvrtts,  W.  cam,  bent,  It.  gamba,  F. 
jamhe,  leg,  E.  chamber,  gambol,  gammon.]  —  Ham'- 
BhackTe,  v.  t.  To  fasten  by  a  rope  binding  the  head 
to  one  of  the  fore  legs;  to  bind,  restrain.  — Ham'- 
string,  it.  One  of  the  tendons  of  the  leg.—  v.  t.  [ham¬ 
strung  or  -stringed  (-stringd),  -stringing.]  To 
lame  or  disable  by  cutting  the  tendons,  etc. 
Hamadryad,  ham'a-dri'ad,  n.  ;  E.  pi.  -ads, -adz.  L. 
pi.  -ades,  -a-dez.  A  wood-nymph,  feigned  to  live 
and  die  with  her  special  tree.  [Gr.  Hamadruades, 
fr.  hama,  together  or  coexistent  with,  and  drus,  tree.] 
Hames,  liiimz,  n.  pi.  The  curved  pieces  fastening  a 
horse’s  traces  and  harness  to  the  collar.  [Perh.  s.  rt. 
OIIG.  ham,  W.  cam,  curved.  See  Ham.] 

Hamite,  ham'It,  -it'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  Ham  or  his  descend¬ 
ants;  esp.  to  a  group  of  peoples  and  languages  of  N. 
E.  Africa. 

Hamlet,  hamTet,  n.  A  small  village;  little  cluster  of 
houses  in  the  country.  [OF.  hamel;  s.  rt.  OFries. 
and  AS.  ham  =  E.  home,  q.  v.] 

Hammer,  ham'mSr,  n.  An  instrument  for  driving 
nails,  beating  metals,  etc.;  something  of  like  form 
or  action,  as  the  striker  of  a  clock,  gun  lock,  etc.  — 
v.  t.  [HAMMERED  (-m5rd),  -MERINO.]  To  beat,  form, 
or  forge  with  a  hammer;  to  contrive  by  intellectual 
labor.  —  v.  i.  To  be  busy;  to  be  working  or  in  agita¬ 
tion.  [Dan.  and  G.;  AS.  hamor.]  —  Ham'merer,  n. 
—  Ham'mer-hard'en,  v.  t.  To  harden  (metal)  by 
hnmmering  in  the  cold  state. — Ham'mer-head,  n. 
( Ichth .)  A  shark,  having  the  eyes  set  on  projections 
from  the  sides  of  the  head,  which  gives  it  a  hammer 
shape. 

Hammer-cloth,  ham'mSr-kloth,  n.  The  cloth  covering 
a  coach-box.  [Orig.  hamer-cloth,  fr.  D.  hemel,  Sw., 
Dan.,  and  G.  liimmel ,  heaven,  also  a  tester,  cover¬ 
ing,  AS.  hama,  a  covering.] 


Hammock. 


Hammock,  ham'mok.  n.  A  netting  or  cloth  suspended 
by  clews,  to  hold  a  bedi  ^  ^ 


etc.  [Sp.  hamaca, 

Indian  origin.] 

Hamose,  ha-mos',  Ha'- 
mous,  -mus,  a.  (Hot.) 

Having  the  end  hooked 
or  curved.  [E.  hamus, 
hook.] 

Hamper,  ham'pSr,  n.  A 
large  basket  for  conveying  things  to  market,  etc. 
[Contr.  fr.  hanaper.]  —  Han'aper,  -a-pCr,  n.  A  bas¬ 
ket,  usually  of  wicker-work;  a  basket,  in  the  early 
Eng.  treasury,  to  receive  fees  due  the  king;  hence, 
the  exchequer;  a  basket  in  the  Hanaper  Office  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  hold  writs  regarding  the  pub¬ 
lic.  [GG.  hanaperium,  a  receptacle  for  cups,  fr.  OF. 
liana p,  OIIG.  hnapf,  D.  nap,  a  cup.] 

Hamper,  ham'per,  n.  An  instrument  that  shackles;  a 
fetter.  —  v.  t.  [hami'ered  (-perd),  -pering.]  To 
put  a  fetter  on,  shackle,  encumber.  [ME.  hamperen, 
fr.  AS.  hamelian,  Ic.  hamla,  to  mutilate,  maim.] 
Hamster,  ham'ster,  n.  A  species  of  short-tailed  rat, 
having  cheek  pouches,  which  stores  grain,  etc.,  in 
its  burrow.  [OIIG.  hdmistro,  hdmastro.] 

Hand,  hand,  n.  The  outer  extremity  of  the  human 
arm,  consisting  of  the  palm,  thumb,  and  fingers; 
that  which  resembles  a  hand,  as,  a  limb  of  certain 
animals,  or  an  index  or  pointer  of  a  dial;  a  measure 
of  the  hand’s  breadth;  finches;  a  palm,  —  applied 
to  the  measurement  of  a  horse’s  height;  side;  part; 
direction;  power  of  performance;  skill;  actual  per¬ 
formance;  deed;  act;  an  agent,  servant,  or  laborer; 
style  of  handwriting  ;  chirography  ;  possession  ; 
ownership;  course  of  performance  or  execution; 
agency  in  the  transmission  from  one  person  to  an¬ 
other;  that  which  is  held  in  a  hand  at  once. — v.t. 
To  give,  transmit,  lead,  guide,  or  lift,  with  the 
hand.  [AS.,  D.,  Ic.,  Sw.,  and  G.;  s.  rt.  Goth,  hin- 
than,  to  seize.]  —  At  or  on  all  hands.  From  those  in 
every  direction;  by  all  parties. — At  hand.  Near  in 
time  or  place.  —  By  h.  With  the  hands,  disting,  fr. 
instrumentality  of  tools,  engines,  or  animals.  — From 
h.  to  h.  From  one  person  to  another.  —  H.  in  h.  In 
union  ;  conjointly;  unitedly.  —  //,  over  h.  By  pass¬ 
ing  the  hands  alternately  one  before  or  above  an¬ 
other.  —  H.  to  h.  In  close  union;  close  in  fight.— 
11.  to  mouth.  Precariously  ;  from  day  to  day.  — 
Laying  on  of  hands.  A  form  used  in  consecrating  to 
office  and  in  blessing  persons. —  Off' hand.  Without 
delay,  hesitation,  or  difficulty.  —  Off  one's  h.  Out  of 
one’s  possession  or  care.  —  On  h.  In  present  posses¬ 
sion. —  To  bear  ah.  (Naut.)  To  give  help  quickly; 
hasten.  —  To  be  li.  and  glove.  To  be  intimate  arid 
familiar,  as  friends  or  associates.  —  To  be  on  the 
mending  h.  To  be  convalescent  or  improving.  —  To 
change  hands.  To  change  sides,  or  change  owners. 

—  To  come  to  hand.  To  be  received. —  To  have  a  h. 
in.  To  be  concerned  in.  —  To  have  in  h.  To  under¬ 
take,  be  engaged  upon. —  To  lend  a  h.  To  give  as¬ 
sistance.  —  To  put  the  h.  to.  or  lay  h.  on.  To  seize. 

—  To  strike  hands.  To  make  a  contract,  or  to  be¬ 
come  surety  for  another’s  debt  or  good  behavior.  — 
To  take  inn.  To  attempt,  undertake;  to  seize  and 
deal  with.  —  To  wash  the  h.  To  profess  innocence. 

—  Under  the  hand  of.  Authenticated  by  the  hand¬ 
writing  or  signature  of.  —  Handler,  n.  One  who 
hands  or  transmits.  —  Hand'y,  -I,  a.  [-ier,  -iest.] 
Skillful  in  using  the  hand;  dexterous;  adroit;  ready 
to  the  hand;  convenient.  —  Hand'ily,  adv.  —  Hand'G 
iness,  n.  —  Hand'bill,  n.  A  loose  printed  sheet,  cir¬ 
culated  for  some  public  announcement. — Hand'- 
enff,  n.  A  fastening  consisting  of  a  ring  around  the 
wrist,  usually  connected  by  a  chain  with  one  on  the 
other  wrist;  a  manacle. —  r.  t.  [handcuffed  (-kuft), 
-cuffing.]  To  put  handcuffs  on  ;  to  manacle.  — 
Hand'fast,  a.  Stout;  steadfast.  —  n.  Hold;  custody; 
in  Scot.,  formerly,  marriage  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

—  Hand'ful,  -ful,  n. ;  pi.  -fuls.  As  much  as  the 
hand  will  contain;  a  small  quantity  or  number.-' 
Hand'maid,  -maiden,  n.  A  maid  that  waits  at  hand; 
a  female  servant.  —  Hand'saw,  n.  A  saw  used  with 
the  hand.  —  Hand'spike,  n.  A  bar,  used  as  a  lever. 

—  Hand'spring.  n.  A  spring  in  which  one  places 
his  hands  on  the  ground,  turns  a  somersault,  and 
alights  on  his  feet.  —  Hand'writ/ing,  n.  The  form 
of  writing  peculiar  to  each  hand  or  person;  chirog- 
raphv  ;  what  is  written  by  hand;  manuscript.— 
Hand'-bar'row,  n.  A  vehicle  borne  by  men’s  hands, 

without  a  wheel. - bell,  n.  A  small  bell  rung  by 

the  hand.  —  -book,  n.  A  small  book  of  reference;  a 
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manual.  — breadth,  n.  A  space  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  hand;  a  palm. — gal'lop,  n.  A  slow  gallon, 
restrained  by  the  hand. — or'gan,  n.  A  portable 
organ,  played  by  a  cylinder  set  with  pins,  turned  by 
the  hand.  — rail,  n.  A  rail  to  hold  by,  as  of  a  stair¬ 
way,  locomotive,  etc.  —  Hand'icap,  n.  A  race  in 
which  the  horses  carry  different  weights,  according 
to  their  age  and  character  for  speed,  etc.,  to  equalize 
the  chances  as  much  as  possible;  an  allowance  of  a 
certain  amount  of  time  or  distance  in  starting, 

f  ranted  in  a  race  to  the  competitor  possessing  in- 
erior  advantages.  —  v.  t.  To  encumber  with  a 
handicap;  to  hamper.  [Fr.  hand  i’  cap ,  prob.  fr. 
drawing  lots  from  acap.J  —  Handicraft,  n.  Manual 
occupation;  work  performed  by  the  hand.  —  Hand¬ 
icraftsman,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A  man  skilled  in  manual 
occupation ;  a  manufacturer.  —  Handiwork,  n. 
Work  done  by  the  hands.  [AS.  handgcweorc.]  — 
Hand'kerchief,  hank'Cr-chif,  n.  A  cloth,  for  wip¬ 
ing  the  face,  etc.;  a  neckerchief;  neckcloth. — 
Handie,  -1,  v.  t.  [-led  (-Id), -lino.]  To  touch;  to 
use  or  hold  with  t lie  hand;  to  manage  or  wield;  to 
make  familiar  by  frequent  touching;  to  deal  with, 
practice;  to  treat;  to  practice  on,  transact  with;  to 
discourse  on,  discuss,  —  n.  That  part  of  a  vessel  or 
instrument  held  in  the  hand  when  used.  [AS. 
handlian,  Dan.  handle,  to  handle,  Dan.  handel,  a 
handle.]  —  To  (five  a  handle.  To  furnish  an  occa¬ 
sion.—  Hand'ling,  n.  A  touching  or  use  by  the 
hand;  treatment;  action.  (Taint.)  The  mode  of 
using  the  pencil.  —  Hand'sel,  n.  A  gift;  earnest 
money;  sale,  gift,  or  delivery,  which  is  the  first  of  a 
series;  a  first  installment.  —  v.  t.  To  give  a  handsel 
to.  [Dan.,  AS.  hanclselen,  a  delivery  into  the  hand, 
fr.  hand  and  sellan,  to  give,  deliver.] — Hand'some, 
han'sum,  a.  [-somer,  -somest.]  Having  a  pleasing 
appearance  or  expression;  comely;  good-looking; 
marked  with  propriety  and  ease;  appropriate;  lib¬ 
eral;  generous;  moderately  large.  [D.  handzaam.] 
—  Handsomely,  adv.  —  Hand'someness,  n. 

Hang,  hang,  v.  t.  [iianged  (liangd)  or  hung,  hang¬ 
ing.  Hanged  is  preferable  to  hung  when  reference 
is  had  to  execution  by  suspension.]  To  suspend;  to 
fasten,  so  as  to  allow  of  free  motion  upon  the  point  or 
points  of  suspension;  to  put  to  death  Dy  suspending; 
to  decorate  by  hanging  pictures,  trophies,  drapery, 
etc.;  to  droop.  —  v.  i.  To  be  suspended,  dangle,  de¬ 
pend;  to  be  fastened  so  as  to  allow  free  motion  on 
the  point  of  suspension;  to  rest  for  support,  depend; 
to  be  a  weight;  to  hover,  impend;  to  lean  or  in¬ 
cline. — m.  The  manner  in  which  one  part  hangs 
upon  another;  connection;  arrangement;  plan.  [AS. 
hangian,  Ic.  hanga,  I),  hang  pi.]  —  To  hang  fire. 
(MU A  To  be  slow  in  discharging  or  communicating 
fire  through  the  vent  to  the  charge;  to  be  slow  in 
exploding.  —  To  h.  a  scythe.  To  fasten  it  properly 
to  the  snatli.—  To  h.  by  the  eyelids.  To  hang  by  a 
very  slight  hold. —  To  h.  on.  To  keep  hold,  hold 
fast,  stick.  —  To  h.  together.  To  be  united,  stand  by 
one  another;  to  be  self-consistent. —  To  get  the  li. 
of.  To  learn  the  arrangement  of,  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to.  —  Hang'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
etc.;  a  short  sword;  that  by  which  a  thing  is  sus- 
ended,  esp.  (Mach.)  a  part  suspending  a  journal- 
ox,  in  which  shafting  runs.  —  Hang'er-on,  n.  One 
who  hangs  on,  or  sticks  to,  a  person,  place,  or  plan; 
a  dependent.  —  Hang'ing,  n.  Death  by  suspension; 
that  which  is  hung,  as,  drapery  for  a  room.—  Hang'- 
dog,  n.  A  degraded  man,  fit  only  to  be  the  hangman 
of  dogs.  —  a.  Like,  etc.  —  Hang'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men. 
One  who  hangs  another  ; 
a  public  executioner.  — 

Hang 'nail,  n.  A  small 
piece  of  skin  hanging  fr. 
the  rootof  a  finger-nail. — 

Hang'bird,  n.  The  Balti¬ 
more  oriole, — whose  nest 
hangs  from  the  limb  of  a 
tree. — nest,  n.  The  nest 
of,  etc.—  Hang  'ing-  but¬ 
tress,  n.  (Arch.)  A  but¬ 
tress  supported  upon  a 
corbel,  and  not  standing 
solid  on  the  foundation. 

—  Hank,  hank.  n.  Two 
or  more  skeins  of  yarn 
or  thread  tied  together. 

(Naut.)  A  ring  sliding  on 
a  stay,  to  which  a  sail  is 
bent.  [Ic.  hanki,  clasp  of  Hang-nest, 

a  chest,  hangr,  hank,  coil. 


fr.  hanga,  to  hang  ;  Sw.  hank,  a  string,  tie-band.] 

—  Hank'er,  v.  i.  [-eked  (-Crd),  -eking.]  To  de¬ 
sire  vehemently.  [D.  hmkeren,  OD.  hengelen,  to 
hanker  after,  fr.  D.  hangen.] 

Hap,  hap,  n.  That  which  happens  or  comes  suddenly 
or  unexpectedly;  chance;  fortune;  accident;  casual 
event;  late;  lot.  —  v.i.  [happed  (liapt), -ring.]  To 
happen,  befall,  come  by  cnance.  [Ic.  happ.]  —  Hap'- 
ly,  -IT,  adv.  By  hap,  chance,  or  accident;  perhaps. 

—  Hap'less,  a.  Without  hap  or  luck;  unfortunate; 
unhappy.—  Hap'-haz'ard,  n.  Extra  hazard;  chance; 
accident.  —  Hap'pen,  -pn,  v.  i.  [-penkd  (-pud), 
-pening.]  To  come  by  chance,  fall  out;  to  take 
place,  occur. —  To  happen  on.  To  meet  with,  fall 
or  light  upon.  — Hap'py,  -pT,  a.  [-pier,  -piest.] 
Favored  by  hap,  luck,  or  fortune;  successful;  en¬ 
joying  good;  delighted  ;  satisfied;  secure  of  good; 
prosperous  ;  blessed  ;  furnishing  enjoyment ;  pro¬ 
pitious  ;  favorable.  —  Hap'pily,  -pT-lT,  adv.  By 
good  fortune;  in  a  happy  manner,  state,  or  circum¬ 
stances  ;  with  address  or  dexterity;  luckily  ;  suc¬ 
cessfully;  felicitously;  gracefully.  —  Hap'pihess, «. 

Hara-kiri,  hii'ra-ke'rT,  n.  A  Japanese  method  of  sui¬ 
cide  by  cutting  open  the  stomach.  [Incorrectly 
written  hari-kari.]  [Jap.,  stomach-cutting.] 

Harangue,  ha-rang',  n.  A  speech  addressed  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  assembly;  a  popular  oration;  declamation;  rant¬ 
ing.—  v.  i.  [harangued  (-rangd'), -RANGUiNG.]  To 
address  a  large  assembly.  —  v.  1.  To  address  by  a 
harangue.  [OF.;  It.  annga,  a  speech  from  an  ar- 
ingo,  pulpit,  also  an  arena,  fr.  OIIG.  hring,  G.  and 
E.  ring.]  —  Harang'uer,  n. 

Harass,  har'as,  v.  t.  [-assed  (-ast),  -ASSiNG.]  To  fa¬ 
tigue  to  excess;  to  weary  with  importunity,  care,  or 
perplexity;  to  annoy  an  enemy  by  repeated  and  un¬ 
looked-for  attacks  ;  to  weary,  jade,  tease,  vex,  dis¬ 
turb.  [OF.  harasser,  prob.  fr.  barer,  to  set  a  dog  on 
(a  beast,  etc.),  OIIG.  haren,  to  cry  out;  s.  rt.  Gr. 
kerux,  a  herald.]  —  Har'asser,  n. 

Harbinger,  har'bin-jSr,  n.  An  officer  of  the  Eng. 
royal  Household  who  precedes  the  court  when  trav¬ 
eling,  to  provide  lodgings,  etc.;  a  forerunner;  pre¬ 
cursor. —  v.t.  [harbingered  (-jerd), -gering.]  To 
precede  and  announce,  usher  in.  [ME.  herbergeour, 
one  who  provided  lodgings,  fr.  OF.  and  MHG.  hcr- 
berge,  a  house,  lodging,  harbor,  q.  v.] 

Harbor,  hiir'bSr,  n.  A  place  of  security  and  comfort; 
a  lodging;  asylum;  a  refuge  for  ships;  port  or  haven. 

—  v.t.  [harbored  (-b5rd), -boring.]  To  entertain 
as  a  guest,  shelter;  to  protect  (a  ship  from  storms); 
to  secrote  (a  thief);  to  indulge,  cherish  (malice,  etc.) 

—  v:  i.  To  lodge  or  abide  for  a  time;  to  take  shelter. 
Ic.  herbergi,  harbor,  inn,  lodging,  lit.  host-shelter, 
r.  herr,  an  army,  and  bjarga,  to  save,  defend.] 

—  Har'borer,  n.  —  Har'borless,  a.  Without  a  har¬ 
bor.  —  Har'borage,  -ej,  n.  Place  of  shelter;  enter- 
taininent.  —  Har'bor-mas'ter,  n.  An  officer  who 
executes  regulations  respecting  harbors. 

Hard,  hard,  a.  Not  easily  penetrated,  or  separated 
into  parts  ;  not  yielding  to  pressure  ;  difficult  to 
penetrate  with  the  understanding;  difficult  to  ac¬ 
complish;  full  of  obstacles;  difficult  to  resist  or  con¬ 
trol;  difficult  to  bear  or  endure;  severe;  oppressive; 
unreasonable;  unjust;  difficult  to  please  or  touch; 
not  easy  to  influence;  not  agreeable  to  the  taste; 
rough,  acid,  sour,  as  liquors.  ( Tron .)  Abrupt  or 
explosive  in  utterance.  —  adv.  With  pressure;  with 
urgency;  diligently;  earnestly;  with  difficulty;  un¬ 
easily;  vexatiously;  vigorously;  energetically;  rap¬ 
idly;  nimbly;  violently.  [Dan.  and  Sw.;  AS.  heard, 
OIIG.  harti.]  —  Hard  money.  Coin  or  specie,  dis¬ 
ting.  fr.  paper  money.  —  H.  pan.  The  nard  stra¬ 
tum  of  earth  beneath  the  soil.  —  IT.  water.  Water 
which  contains  some  mineral  substance  that  decom¬ 
poses  soap,  and  thus  renders  it  unfit  for  washing.  — 
H.  by.  Nearby;  close  at  hand. — H.  up.  Without 
money  or  resources.  —  Hard'ish,  a.  Somewhat  hard. 

—  Hard'ness,  n.  —  Hard'ly,  adv.  In  a  difficult 
manner;  scarcely;  barely;  severely;  harshly;  rough¬ 
ly.  —  Hard'en,  -n,  v.  t.  [-ened  (-nd),  -ening.]  To 
make  hard  or  more  hard;  to  indurate;  to  strengthen, 
inure;  to  confirm  in  wickedness,  obstinacy,  etc. — 
v.  i.  To  become  hard  or  more  hard,  acquire  solid¬ 
ity;  to  become  strengthened.  —  Hard'ener,  -n-Dr,  n. 
One  who  hardens. —  Hard'hack,  «.  A  very  astrin¬ 
gent  plant,  common  in  pastures. — Hardship,  n. 
That  which  is  hard  to  bear,  —  as  toil,  injury,  etc. — 
Hard'ware,  n.  Ware  made  of  metal,  as  cutlery, 
kitchen  furniture,  etc.  —  Hard'-fa'vored,  a.  Having 
coarse  or  harsh  features.  — flst'ed,  a.  Having  hard 
or  strong  hands,  as  a  laborer;  covetous;  niggardly. 
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—  Hard'-fought,  a.  Vi, 


.ght, a.  vigorously 

a.  Having  hard  hands,  as  a  laborer.  — heart/ed,  a. 


...  _ ig 

Cruel;  pitiless;  unfeeling. — tack,  n. 


ng.  — tack,  n.  ( Net 

bread.  — Hard'y,  -Y,  a.  [-ier,  -iest.]  Bold;  brave 


stout ;  intrepid  ;  full  of  assurance  ;  impudent ; 
strong  ;  firm  ;  compact ;  inured  to  fatigue;  able  to 
bear  exposure  to  cold  weather.  [ME.  and  OF.  hardi, 
orig.  p.  p.  of  OF.  hardir,  fr.  OIlG.  liartjan,  to  hard¬ 
en,  make  strong.fr.  harti.]  —  Hard'ihood,  -iness,  n. 
Boldness,  united  with  firmness  and  constancy  of 
mind;  audacity;  impudence.  —  Hard'ily,  udv. 

Hare,  har,  n.  A  swift  rodent,  having  long  hind  legs  and 
ears,  short  tail,  and  divided 
upper  lip.  [D.  and  Sw.;  AS. 
har  a,  Skr.  gaga,  orig.  a 
jumper,  fr.  gag,  to  jump  ; 
prob.  s.  rt.  haste.]  —  Hare'- 
brained,  -brand,  a.  Wild  ; 
giddy ;  heedless.  —  Hare'- 
bell,  n.  A  plant  having  blue,  Hare, 

bell-shaped  flowers.— Hare'- 

lip,  n.  A  lip,  commonly  the  upper  one,  having  a  As¬ 
sure  or  perpendicular  division  like  that  of  a  hare.  — 
Har'rier,  h&r'rY-er,  n.  A  kind  of  hound  used  in 
hunting  hares. 

Harem,  ha'rem,  n.  The  apartments  allotted  to  females 
in  the  East;  the  wives  and  concubines  belonging  to 
one  man.  [Ar.  haram ,  anything  forbidden  or  sa¬ 
cred,  fr.  harama ,  to  prohibit.] 

Haricot,  har'e-ko,  n.  A  kind  of  ragout  of  meat  and 
vegetables;  the  kidney-bean.  [F.J 

Harier,  Harrier.  See  under  IIare  and  Harry. 

Hark,  hark,  v.  i.  To  listen.  [Imperat.  of  hearken ,  q.  v.l 

Harlequin,  har'lc-kin  or  -kwin,  n.  A  buffoon,  dressed 
in  party-colored  clothes;  a  merry-andrew;  zany.  FF. 
artequm,  OF.  hierlekin,  perh.  fr.  OFries.  helle  kin 
(AS.  helle  cyn ),  the  kindred  of  hell,  i.  e.  a  demon.]  — 
Har'lequinade',  -ad,  n.  Exhibitions  of  harlequins. 

Harlot,  liar'lot,  n.  A  prostitute;  strumpet.  [OF.  ar- 
lot,  It.  arlotta,  a  harlot,  ar  lotto,  a  hedge-priest,  LL. 
arlotus,  a  glutton;  pern.  s.  rt.  OHG.  karl,  AS.  ceorl, 
E.  churl,  q.  v.]  —  Har'lotry,  -rY,  n.  Trade  or  prac¬ 
tice  of,  etc.;  prostitution. 

Harm,  harm,  n.  Injury;  hurt;  damage;  misfortune; 
evil;  wickedness.  —  v.t.  [harmed  (hiirmd),  harm¬ 
ing.]  To  hurt,  injure,  damage.  [Sw.  and  G.;  AS. 
hearm,  grief,  harm  ;  Skr.  grama,  toil,  fatigue,  fr. 
cram,  to  be  weary.]  —  Harm'ful,  -ful,  a.  Full  of 
harm;  injurious.  —  Harm'less,  a.  Free  from  harm 
or  from  power  or  disposition  to  harm;  innocent;  un¬ 
harmed.  —Harm'lessly,  adv.  —  Harm'lessness.  n. 

Harmattan,  har-mat'tan,  n.  A  dry,  hot  wind,  blow¬ 
ing  from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  the  Atlantic  in 
Dec.,  Jan.,  and  Feb.  [Ar.] 

Harmony,  har'mo-nY,  n.  Just  adaptation  of  parts  to 
each  other;  concord  or  agreement  in  facts, opinions, 
manners,  interests,  etc.  ;  a  literary  work  which 
brings  together  parallel  passages  respecting  the  same 
events,  and  shows  their  consistency.  (Mus.)  Musical 
concord  ;  a  succession  of  chords  according  to  the 
rules  of  progression  and  modulation  ;  science  of 
their  construction  and  progression.  [ Harmony  re¬ 
sults  from  the  concord  of  musical  strains  which 
differ  in  pitch  and  quality:  the  term  may  also  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  sounds  which  are  not  musical.  Melody  de¬ 
notes  the  pleasing  alternation  and  variety  of  mu¬ 
sical  and  measured  sounds,  as  they  succeed  each 
other  in  a  single  verse  or  strain.]  [F.  hamionie,  L. 
and  Gr.  harmonia,  fr.  Gr.  harmos,  a  fitting,  joining, 
fr.  are  in,  to  fit;  s.  rt.  arm,  article.]  —  Harmo'nious, 
-nY-us,  a.  Adapted  to  each  other ;  symmetrical ; 
agreeing  in  action  or  feeling;  musically  concordant; 
symphonious.  —  Harmo'niously,  adv.  —  Harmon'ic, 
-leal,  a.  Concordant;  musical;  consonant.  ( Mus .1 
Relating  to  harmony  or  music;  harmonious.  {Math.) 
Having  relations  or  properties  bearing  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  of  musical  consonances.  —  Harmon'- 
ic,  n.  (Mus.)  A  musical  note  produced  oy  a  num¬ 
ber  of  vibrations  which  is  a  multiple  of  the  num¬ 
ber  producing  some  otjaer.  —  Harmon'ica,  -Y-ka,  n. 
A  musical  instrument  in  which  the  tones  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  friction  against  the  edges  of  a  series  of 
glasses  ;  one  in  which  slips  of  glass  or  metal  of 
graduated  lengths  are  vibrated  by  percussion  ;  a 
small,  flat,  wind  instrument  of  music,  —  a  toy  for 
children.  —  Harmonically,  adv.  In  a  harmonical 
manner;  in  respect  to  harmony,  as  disting,  fr.  mel¬ 
ody. —  Harmon'ics ,  n.  sing.  Sc  pi.  Sing.  Doctrine  or 
science  of  musical  sounds.  PI.  (Mus.)  Secondary 
tones  which  accompany  any  principal,  and  appar¬ 
ently  simple,  tone,  as  the  octave,  the  12th,  the  15th, 


and  the  17th.  — Har'monist,  n.  One  who  shows  the 
harmony  of  corresponding  passages  of  different  au¬ 
thors,  as  of  the  4  evangelists.  (Mm.)  A  musical 
composer.  —  Harmo'nium,  -nT-um,  n.  A  keyed  in¬ 
strument  of  music,  in  which  the  tones  are  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  free  reeds.  Har 'monize.  v.  i. 
[-nized  (-nlzd),  -nizing.]  To  agree  in  action,  adap¬ 
tation,  or  effect  on  the  mind ;  to  be  in  peace  and 
friendship,  as  individuals  or  families;  to  agree  in  vo¬ 
cal  or  musical  effect.  —  v.  t.  To  adjust  in  fit  propor¬ 
tions,  cause  to  agree;  to  show  the  harmony  of.  (Mus.) 
To  accompany  with  harmony.  —  Har'moniz'er,  n. 

Harness,  har'nes,  n.  The  iron  covering  which  a  sol¬ 
dier  formerly  wore;  armor  of  a  horse;  equipments 
of  a  draught  horse;  tackle;  tackling;  the  part  of  a 
loom  comprising  the  heddles  with  their  means  of 
support  and  motion.  —  v.  t.  [harnessed  (-nest), 
-nessing.]  To  dress  in  armor,  equip  for  defense, 
make  ready  for  draught.  [OF.  harnas,  fr.  Armor. 
hamez ,  old  iron,  armor;  s.  rt.  W.  haiami,  Ga.  iarunn 
=  E.  iron,  q.  v.]  —  Har'nesser,  n. 

Harp,  harp,  n.  An  upright,  stringed  instrument  of 
music,  usually 
played  with 
the  fingers  of 
both  hands.  — 
v.  i.  [harped 
(harpt),  harp¬ 
ing.]  To  play 
on  the  harp;  to 
dwell  tediously 
or  monotonous¬ 
ly  in  speaking 
or  writing.  [D.; 

AS.  liearpe; 
perh.  s.  rt.  L. 
cr ep ar e ,  to 
crackle.]  — 

Harp'er,  -ist,  n. 

A  player  on  the 
harp.  —  Harp'- 
sichord,  -sY- 
k&rd,n.  A  mu¬ 
sical  instru¬ 
ment,  now  su¬ 
perseded  by 
the  piano-forte. 

[OF.  h  ar p  e - 
chorde,  fr.  harpe 
and  chorde, 
corde,  a  string.] 

Harp  ing-iron, 
ham  '  ing-FSrn, 

- -pdon' 


harp  '  in)> 

Harpoon'' 


Harp. 


n.  A  barbed  javelin,  with  cord  at¬ 
tached,  for  striking  large  fish,  whales, etc.— v.  t.  [har¬ 
pooned  (-poond'),  -pooning.]  To  catch  or  kill  with, 
etc.  [D .harpoen,  F.  liarpon ,  orig.  a  grappling-iron, 
fr.  harper,  to  grapple,  grasp;  prob.  s.  rt.  L.  harpago, 
Gr.  harpage,  a  nook,  L.  and  Gr.  harpax,  rapacious,  L. 
rapere,  to  seize,  E.  harpy,  q.  v.]  — HaFponeer',  -po- 
ner',  -poon'er,  -poon'er,  n.  One  who  throws,  etc. 

Harpings,  hiirp'ingz,  n.  pi.  ( !STaut .)  The  fore  parts 
of  the  wales,  encompassing  the  bow  of  a  ship. 

Harpy,  hiir'pY,  n. ;  pi.  -pies,  -piz.  (Myth.)  A  fabu¬ 
lous  winged  monster,  ravenous  and  filthy,  having 
a  woman’s  face  and  vulture’s  body.  One  who  is  ra¬ 
pacious;  an  extortioner,  plunderer.  (Ornith.)  The 
marsh  harrier.  A  large,  crested,  stout-legged,  preda¬ 
ceous  bird  of  Mexico  and  S.  Amer.,  —  the  harpy 
eagle.  [OF.  harpie,  L.  harpyia,  Gr.  harpuia,  lit.  a 
spoiler  ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  harpazein,  L.  rapere,  to  seize.  See 
Harpoon,  Rapacious.] 

Harquebuse.  Same  as  Arquebuse. 

Harridan,  har'rY-dan,  n.  A  decayed  strumpet;  a  hag. 
[F.  harulelle,  a  worn-out  horse,  jade.] 

Harrier,  n.  A  dog.  See  under  IIare.  —  A  bird.  See 
under  Harry. 

Harrow,  har'ro,  n.  An  iron-toothed  instrument  drawn 
over  plowed  land  to  level  it  and  break  the  clods, 
and  to  cover  seed  when  sown. — v.t.  [harrowed 
(-rod),  -rowing.]  To  draw  a  harrow  over,  to  break 
clods  and  level  the  surface  or  to  cover  seed  sown; 
to  lacerate,  torment,  harass.  [AS.  hearge,  Dan.  harv, 
Sw.  harf,  a  harrow,  D.  hark,  Sw.  harka,  a  rake, 
Dan.  harve,  Sw.  harfva,  to  harrow,  Sw.  harka,  to 
rake;  perh.  s.  rt.  Gr.  kerkis,  a  peg,  skewer;  not  s.  rt. 
F.  herce.  a  harrow.]  —  Har'rower,  n.  One  who  har¬ 
rows;  a  hawk;  a  harrier. 

Harry,  liar'rY,  v.  t.  [-hied  (-rid),  -ryino.]  To  strip, 
pillage;  to  worry,  harrow.  [AS.  hergian,  to  lay  waste, 
ir.  here,  gen.  herges,  an  army ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  gri,  to 
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wound,  girna,  wasted.]  —  Har'rier,  -rY-Er,  n.  A  low- 
flying  bird  of  the  falcon  family,  of  several  species. 

Harsh,  harsh,  a.  Rough  to  the  touch,  taste,  or  feel¬ 
ing;  grating;  austere;  severe.  [Dan.  and  Sw.  harsh, 
rancid,  G.  narsch ,  harsh,  rough,  Skr.  katu,  pungent, 
krit,  to  cut.]  —  Harsh'ly,  adv. —  Harsh'ness,  n. 

Hart,  hart,  n.  A  stag;  the  male  of  the  red  deer.  [AS. 
heort,  Ic.  hjortr,  s.  rt.  L.  cervus,  a  hart,  Gr.  keros  = 
E.  horn,  q.  v.]  —  Harts'horn,  n.  The  antler  of  the 
hart,  or  male  deer.  —  Salt  of  hartshorn.  An  impure 
solid  carbonate  of  ammonia,  obtained  by  distillation 
of  hartshorn.  —  Spirit  of  h.  A  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia. 

Harum-scarum,  har'um-skar'um,  a.  Wild  ;  precipi¬ 
tate;  giddy;  rash.  [Cf.  hare,  to  fright,  and  scare,  to 
terrify  suddenly.] 

Haruspice,  ha-rus'pis,  n.  A  person  in  ancient  Rome 
who  professed  to  interpret  the  will  of  the  gods  by 
inspecting  entrails  of  beasts  sacrificed,  or  by  observ¬ 
ing  natural  phenomena;  a  diviner;  soothsayer.  [L. 
hantspex,  -picis,  prob.  fr.  haruga,  a  ram  for  offering, 
and  spicere,  to  look.] 

Harvest,  har'vest,  n.  The  season  of  gathering  crops; 
that  which  is  reaped;  product  of  any  labor;  gain. — 
v.  t.  To  reap  or  gather  (fruits,  etc.)  [AS.  hserfest, 
MIIG.  herhest,  autumn,  orig.  crop;  s.  rt.  Gr.  karpos, 
fruit,  L.  carpere,  to  pluck.]  —  Har'vester,  n.—  Har'- 
vest-fly,  n.  A  large,  hemipterous  insect,  allied  to 
the  plant  louse,  often  called  locust,  sevenleen-gear- 
locnst.  etc.,  —  the  males  of  several  species  making  a 
loud  buzzing  noise  ;  the  cicada.  — home,  n.  The 
song  sung  by  reapers  at  the  feast  at  the  gathering  of 
corn;  the  feast  itself  ;  time  of  harvest. — moon,  n. 
The  moon  near  the  full  at  the  time  of  harvest  in 
Eng.,  or  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  it  rises 
nearly  at  the  same  hour  for  several  days. 

Has.  3d  person  sing,  of  Have. 

Hash,  hash,  v.  t.  [hashed  (hasht),  hashing.]  To 
chop  into  small  pieces,  mince  and  mix.  —  n.  That 
which  is  chopped  up;  minced  meat,  or  meat  and 
vegetables  minced;  a  second  preparation  or  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  old  matter.  [OF.  hachis,  fr.  hacher,  G.  hack- 
en,  E.  hack,  q.  v.l 

Hasheesh,  -ish,  hasn'esh,  n.  A  slightly  acrid,  narcotic 
and  intoxicating  gum-resin,  produced  by  common 
hemp  when  cultivated  in  warm  climates. 

Haslet,  has'let,  n.  Inwards  of  a  beast,  esp.  of  a  hog, 
used  for  food.  [F.  hastille,  fr.  haste,  a  spit,  L.  hasta, 
a  spear.] 

Hasp,  hasp,  n.  A  clasp,  esp.  one  that  passes  over  a 
staple  to  be  fastened  ny  a  padlock;  a  spindle  to  wind 
thread  on.  —v.  t.  [hasped  (hAspt),  hasping.]  To 
fasten  with  a  hasp.  [AS.  hsepse,  Dan.,  Sw.,  and  G. 
haspe;  s.  rt.  AS.  gehsep,  fit.] 

Hassock,  has'sok,  n.  A  thick  mat  for  kneeling  in 
church.  [ME.  hassok,  a  straw-stuffed  cushion,  orig. 
coarse  grass;  W.  hesgoq,  sedgy,  fr.  hesg,  sedges.] 

Hast.  2d  person  sing,  of  Have. 

Hastate,  has'tat,  -tated,  a.  ( Bot .)  Shaped  like  the 
head  of  a  halberd.  [L.  hastatus,  fr. 
hasta,  spear.] 

Haste,  hast,  n.  Celerity  of  motion; 
state  of  being  urged  or  pressed  by 
business;  sudden  excitement  of 
feeling  or  passion;  dispatch;  hurry; 
precipitation.  — Haste,  Has'ten, 
has'n,  v.  t.  [hast'ed,  hastened 
(has'nd);  iiast'ing,  has'tening.] 

To  drive  or  urge  forward,  push  on, 
expedite,  hurry.  —  v.  i.  To  move 
with  celerity,  be  rapid,  speedy,  or 
quick.  [OSw.  hasta,  Dan.  haste,  G.  Hastate  Leaf. 
hasten,  to  haste;  OSw.,  Dan., 

OFries.,  and  G.  hast,  haste;  s.  rt.  Skr.  gac,  to  jump, 
bound.  See  Hare.]  —  Has'tener,  has'n-Er,  n.  — 
Hast'y,  -Y,  a.  [-ier,  -ikst.]  Quick  ;  speedy;  for¬ 
ward;  eager;  precipitate;  rash;  caused  by,  or  indi¬ 
cating,  passion.  [Sw.  and  Dan.  hastig .]  —  HasVily, 
-Y-lY,  adv.—  Hast'iness,  n.  —  Hast'y-pud'ding,  n.  In 
U.  S.,  a  pudding  made  of  Indian  meal  stirred  into 
boiling  water;  mush;  in  Eng.,  a  batter  or  pudding 
of  flour  stirred  into  boiling  water  or  milk  till  it  be¬ 
comes  stiff  ;  oatmeal  porridge. 

Hat,  hat,  n.  A  covering  for  the  head,  esp.  one  with 
a  crown  and  brim.  [Dan.;  AS.  hast;  prob.  s.  rt.  L. 
cassis,  helmet,  Skr.  chhad,  to  cover;  not  s.  rt.  G.  hut, 
hat=E.  hood.]  —  Hat'ter,  n.  One  who  makes  or 
sells  hats.  —  Hat ''band,  n.  A  band  round  the  crown 
of  a  bat. 

Hatch,  hach,  v.  t.  [hatched  (hacht),  hatching.]  To 
produce  from  eggs  by  incubation,  or  by  artificial 


heat;  to  contrive  or  plot;  to  originate.  —  v.  i.  To 
produce  young,  bring  the  young  to  maturity. —  n. 
As  many  chickens  as  are  produced  at  once;  a brood; 
act  of  exclusion  from  the  egg;  disclosure;  discovery. 
[Sw.  hac.ka,  lit.  to  produce  fr.  a  hack,  coop,  G.  hecken, 
fr.  hecke,  breeding-cage.]  —  Hatch'er,  n. 

Hatch,  hach,  v.  t.  To  cross  with  lines  in  a  peculiar 
manner  in  drawing  and  engraving.  [F.  hacher,  to 
hack.  See  Hash.]  —  Hatclret,  n.  A  small,  short- 
handled  ax,  to  be  used  with  one  hand.  [F.  hachette , 
dim.  of  hache,  an  ax,  fr.  hacher.]  —  To  burg  the 
hatchet.  To  make  peace.  —  To  take  up  the  h.  To 
make  war,  —  phrases  derived  fr.  the  practice  of  the 
Amer.  Indians. 

Hatch,  hach,  n.  A  door  with  an  opening  over  it;  a 
weir  for  catching  fish;  a  floodgate;  a  bed-frame;  the 
frame  of  cross-bars  laid  over  the  opening  in  a  ship’s 
deck;  cover  of  the  opening  in  a  deck  or  floor,  or  into 
a  cellar  ;  hatchway.  [AS.  haca,  bar,  bolt  of  a  door, 
D.  lick,  fence,  gate;  peril,  s.  rt.  hook.]  —  Hatch'-boat, 
n.  A  swift-sailing,  yacht-like  fishing  boat,  having  a 
small  sail  at  the  stern  and  no  bowsprit.  — way.  n. 
An  opening  in  a  deck,  floor,  etc.,  covered  by  a  hatch 
or  trap-door. 

Hatchel.  Same  as  Hackle. 

Hatchet.  See  under  Hatch,  to  cross  with  lines. 

Hatchment,  hach'ment,  n.  ( Her .)  A  frame  bearing 

the  escutcheon  of  a _ 

dead  person,  placed 
in  front  of  the  house, 
on  a  hearse,  or  in  a 
church.  An  ornament 
on  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

[Corrupt,  of  achieve¬ 
ment.] 

Hate,  hat,  v.  t.  To  have 
a  great  aversion  to, 
dislike,  regard  with 
ill-will,  abhor,  detest, 
loathe.  —  n.  Strong 
dislike  or  aversion  ; 
hatred.  [AS.  licte,  D. 
haat,  Ic.  hatr,  Goth. 


Hatchment. 


hatis,  hatred,  AS.  hatian,  D.  haten,  Goth,  hat, fan,  to 
hate.]  —  Hat'er,  n.  —  Hat'able,  a.  —  Hate'ful,  -ful, 
a.  Manifesting  hatred;  exciting  or  deserving  dislike 
or  disgust;  odious;  detestable  ;  loathsome ;  malig¬ 
nant.  —  Hate'fully ,  adv.  —  Hate'fulness,  n.  —  Ha'- 
tred,  «.  Very  great  dislike;  odium;  enmity;  rancor; 
repugnance;  antipathy. 

Hauberk,  haw'bSrk,  w.  A  shirt  of  mail  formed  of  steel 
rings  interwoven.  [OF.  hauberc,  halberc,  OHG.  hals - 
berge,  fr.  hals  (s.  rt.  AS.  heals,  L.  collum),  the  neck, 
and  bergan,  AS.  beargan,  to  hide.] 

Haughty,  haw'tY,  a.  [-tier,  -tiest.]  High;  lofty; 
having  a  high  opinion  of  one’s  self,  with  contempt 
for  others  ;  expressing  or  indicating  haughtiness; 
proud;  arrogant;  scornful;  imperious.  [ME .hautein, 
OF.  hautain,  fr.  limit,  halt,  L.  altus,  high.]—  Kaugh'- 
tily,  -tY-lY,  adv.  —  Haugh'tiness,  n.  Quality  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.;  superciliousness;  loftiness.  —  Hauteur,  o- 
tSr',  n.  Haughty  manner  or  spirit;  pride.  [F.] 
Haul,  hawl,  v.  t.  [hauled  (hawld),  hauling.]  To 
pull  or  draw  with  force;  to  drag;  to  transport  by 
drawing.  —  v.i.  ( Naut .)  To  change  the  direction  of 
a  ship,  sail  with  changed  course.  To  pull  apart,  as 
badly  trained  oxen,  when  yoked.—  n.  A  pulling 
with  force;  a  draught  of  a  net;  that  taken  at  once  (by 
hauling  a  net,  etc.).  [See  Hale,  v.  <.]  —  To  haul  over 
the  coals.  To  call  to  account,  reprove.  —  Haul'er,  n. 
Haulm,  Halm,  Haum,  hawm,  n.  The  stem  or  stalk  of 
grain,  beans,  etc.;  straw.  [AS.  healm,  D.,  Dan.,  and 
Sw.  halm,  L.  culmus,  a  stalk,  calamus,  Gr.  kalamos, 
a  reed,  kalame,  stalk  of  corn;  s.  rt.  culminate.] 
Haunch,  hanch,  n.  The  hip;  thigh;  hind  quarter;  that 
part  of  an  animal 
body  between  loin 
and  buttock.  See 
Horse.  [F.  hanche, 

OHG.  encha;  s.  rt. 

OHG.  enchila  —  E. ' 
ankle,  Gr.  angke,  --c 

the  bent  arm,  E.  .  .  TT  ,  ,  .  , 

angle,  anchor.)  -  A  A,  Haunches  of  an  Arch. 

Haunches  of  an  arch.  (Arch.)  The  parts  between 
the  crown  and  the  springing. 

Haunt,  hant,  v.  t.  To  frequent,  resort  to  frequently; 
to  visit  pertinaciously  or  intrusively;  to  infest,  as  a 
ghost  or  apparition.  —  v.  i.  To  persist  in  staying  or 
visiting.  —  n.  A  place  to  which  one  frequently  re¬ 
sorts.  [OF.  hanter;  perh.  s.  rt.  Armor,  hent,  a  path, 


sun,  cQbe,  fqll ;  moon,  fd&t ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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or  L.  habitare,  to  dwell,  or,  more  prob.,  LI,.  ambi- 
tarc,  to  go  about,  fr.  L.  ambitus,  a  going  about.]  — 
Haunt'ef,  n. 

Hautboy,  ho'boi,  n.  An  oboe;  a  wooden  musical  pipe, 
with  a  reed,  finger  boles,  and  keys,  resemb¬ 
ling  the  Clarionet.  A  treble  stop  in  an  organ. 

( Hot.)  A  sort  of  strawberry.  [F.  hautbois, 
lit.  high  wood,  haul,  high,  and  hois,  wood,  fr. 
the  high  tone  of  the  instrument;  It.  obob. J 
Hauteur.  See  under  IIaugiity. 

Have,  hav,  v.  t.  [hah,  having.  Indie,  pres¬ 
ent,  I  have,  thou  hast,  he  has;  we,  ye,  they 
/hire.]  To  own,  hold  in  possession;  to  pos¬ 
sess,  as  something  which  appertains  to,  is 
connected  with,  or  affects  one;  to  hold,  re¬ 
gard,  or  esteem;  to  accept  possession  of;  to 
obtain;  hence,  to  beget  or  bear  (young);  to 
cause  or  procure  to  be,  effect,  require;  to 
cause  or  force  to  go;  to  take;  to  take  or  hold 
one’s  self;  to  be  under  obligation.  [Have,  as 
an  auxiliary  verb,  is  used  with  the  p.  p.  to 
form  preterit  tenses;  as,  I  have  loved,  1  shall 
have  eaten.  Had  rather,  had  as  lief,  had 
better,  are  prob.  corrupt,  for  would  rather, 
etc.,  when  contracted;  as,  I’d  rather .]  [Dan.;  AS. 
habban,  Ic.  liafa  ;  s.  rt.  L.  caper  e,  to  seize,  hold,  Gr. 
hope,  a  handle,  W.  caffael,  to  get,  E.  haft,  q.  v.] 
Havelock,  hav'e-lok,  n.  A  light  cloth  covering  for  the 
head  and  neck,  used  by  soldiers.  [Fr.  the  Eng.  Gen. 
Sir  Henry  Havelock.'] 

Haven,  ha'vn,  n.  A  harbor 
shelter;  asylum.  [D.;  AS.  hsefene;  s 
sea,  habban,  to  hold,  have,  q.  v.] 


port;  place  of  safety; 
'  rt.  AS.  hmf,  the 

IHIWUII,  IP  11WAVA,  V.j 

Haversack,  hav'er-sak,  n.  A  bag  in  which  a  soldier 
carries  his  rations  when  on  a  march;  leather  bag  for 
carrying  charges  from  ammunition  chest  to  gun.  [F. 
havresac,  G.  habersack,  fr.  haber,  oats,  &  sack,  sack.] 
Havoc,  hav'ok,  n.  Wide  and  general  destruction;  dev¬ 


astation  ;  waste.  —  v.  t.  To  waste,  destroy,  lay 
waste.  —  interj.  A  cry  orig.  used  in  hunting,  after¬ 
ward  in  war  as  signal  for  slaughter.  [Prob.  fr.  AS. 
hafoc,  a  hawk,  q.  v. :  W.  hafog,  havoc,  is  prob.  f r.  E.] 
Haw,  haw,  w.  A  hedge;  an  inclosed  garden  or  yard ; 
the  berry  and  seed  of  the  hawthorn.  [AS.  haga,  an 
inclosure,  yard,  house,  D.  haag,  a  hedge,  whence 
The  Hague ;  s.  rt.  L.  cingere,  to  surround,  E.  cinc¬ 
ture,  hedge.]  —  Haw'finch,  n.  A  small  bird;  the  gross- 
beak.  —  Haw'thorn,  n.  A  thorny  flowering  shrub  or 
tree,—  used  in  Europe  for  hedges.  [AS.  hsegthom.]  — 
Haw'haw,  Ha'-ha,  n.  A  fence  or  ditch  sunk  between 
slopes,  so  that  it  is  not  perceived  till  approached. 
Haw,  haw,  n.  A  hesitation  or  intermission  of  speech. 
—  v.  i.  [hawed  (hawd),  hawing.]  To  stop,  in  speak¬ 
ing,  with  a  sound  like  haw,  or  to  speak  with  hesita¬ 
tion.  [Onomat.:  see  IIa.] 

Haw,  haw,  v.  i.  To  turn  to  the  near  side,  or  toward 
the  driver, —  said  of  cattle  or  a  team.—  v.  t.  To 
cause  (a  team)  to  turn  to  the  near  side  (U.  S.,  the 
left  side).  [Peril,  for  here;  but  cf.  F.  huhau  =  haw.] 
Hawk,  hawk,  n.  A  rapacious  bird  of  many  species,  re¬ 
sembling  the  falcons,  except  in  the  shortness  of  its 
wings;  a  falcon.  —  v.i.  [hawked  (hawkt),  hawk¬ 
ing/)  To  catch  birds  by  means  of  hawks  trained 
for  the  purpose;  to  practice  falconry;  to  soar  or 
strike  like  abawk.  [AS.  hafoc,  heafoc ,  Ic.  haukr ;  s. 
rt.  have,  q.  v.l  —  Hawk'er,  n.  One' who,  etc.;  a  fal¬ 
coner.  —  Hawk'-eyed,  -Id,  a.  Having  keen  sight. 
Hawk,  hawk,  v.  i.  To  make  an  effort  to  force  up 
phlegm  with  noise. — v.  t.  To  raise  (phlegm)  by 
hawking,  —  n.  A  noisy  effort  to  force  up  phlegm 
from  the  throat.  [Prob.  onomat.;  W.  hochi,  to  throw 
up  phlegm,  lioch,  act  of,  etc.] 

Hawk,  hawk,  v.  t.  To  sell  by  outcry;  to  cry,  peddle. 
[OD.  heukeren,  to  sell  by  retail,  heukelaar,  a  huck¬ 
ster,  q.  v.]  — Hawk'er,  n.  A  peddler. 

Hawse,  liawz,  n.  (Naut.)  The  situation  of  the  cables 
before  a  vessel’s  stem,  when  moored  with  2  anchors, 
one  on  either  bow;  distance  ahead  to  which  the  ca¬ 
bles  usually  extend.  [Ic.,  D.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  hals, 
the  neck,  part  of  a  ship’s  bow,  tack,  Ic.  liaise,  to  clew 
up  a  sail;  not  s.  rt.  hale,  haul,  hoist,  etc.]  —  Hawse'- 
hole,  n.  A  hole  in  the  bow  of  a  ship,  through  which 
a  cable  passes.  —  Haws'er,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  small  ca¬ 
ble;  a  large  rope,  in  size  between  a  cable  and  a  tow- 
line.  [Ic.  and  D.  halser.] 

Hay,  ha,  n.  Grass  dried  for  fodder.  —  v.  t.  To  cut  and 
dry  grass  for  preservation.  [AS.  hig,  Ic.  hey;  s.  rt. 
E  .hew,  to  cut.]  —  Hay'-cock,  n.  A  conical  pile  of 
hay,  in  the  field. — fewer,  n.  (Med.)  A  catarrh  ac¬ 
companied  with  fever,  and  sometimes  with  parox¬ 
ysms  of  dyspnoea,  to  which  some  persons  are  sub¬ 


ject  in  the  spring  and  summer;  hay-asthma;  hay- 
cold;  rose-cold;  rose-fever. — knife,  a.  A  sharp  in¬ 
strument  used  in  cutting  hay  out  of  a  stack  or  mow. 
— loft,  n.  A  loft  or  scaffold  for  hay.  — mak'er,  n. 
One  who  cuts  and  dries  hay. — making,  n.  The 
business  of  cutting  grass  and  curing  it  for  fodder.  — 
-mow,  -mow,  n.  A  mow  or  mass  of  hay  laid  up  in  a 
barn  for  preservation.  — rick,  n.  A  rick  of  hay, 
usually,  a  long  pile  for  preservation  in  the  open  air. 

—  -stack,  n.  A  stack  or  large  conical  pile  of  hay  in 
the  open  air,  laid  up  for  preservation. 

Hazard,  haz'ard,  n.  That  which  comes  suddenly  or 
unexpectedly;  chance;  accident;  casualty;  danger; 
peril;  risk;  a  game  at  dice.  —  v.  t.  To  expose  to 
chance  or  evil;  to  venture  to  incur,  or  bring  on;  to 
risk,  jeopard,  endanger,  —v.  i.  To  encounter  risk 
or  danger.  [F.  hasard,  Sp.  azar,  orig.  a  game  at 
dice,  fr.  Ar.  al  zar,  the  die,  Per.  zar,  a  die.]  — Haz'- 
ardable,  a. — Haz'arder,  n.  —  Haz'ardous,  -us,  a. 
Exposed  to  hazard;  risky;  bold;  daring;  precarious; 
dangerous;  uncertain.  —  Hazardously,  adv. 

Haze,  haz,  n.  A  slight  lack  of  transparency  in  the  air; 
light  vsmor  or  smoke  in  the  air;  obscurity;  dimness. 

—  v.  i.  To  be  hazy.  [Ic.  boss,  AS.  hasu,  gray,  dusky.\ 

—  Ha'zy,  -zY,  a.  Thick  with  haze.  — Ha'ziness,  n. 

Haze,  haz,  v.  t.  [hazed  (hazd),  hazing.]  To  vex 

with  chiding  or  reproof;  to  play  abusive  tricks  upon. 
[Sw.  hasa,  to  hamstring,  fr.  has,  tendon.] 

Hazel,  ha'zl,  n.  A  nut-bearing  shrub  or  small  tree 
used  for  making  hoops,  crates,  charcoal  for  gunpow¬ 
der  and  crayons,  etc.  —  a.  Of  a  light  brown  color. 
[AS.  Aajse/.l — Ha'zelly,  -IT,  a.  Of  the  color  of  the 
hazel-nut;  light  brown.  —  Ha'zel-nut,  n.  The  fruit 
of  the  hazel.  See  Filbert. 

He,  he,  pron.  [ nom .  he;  pass,  ms;  obj.  him;  pi.  nom. 
THEY;  poss.  theirs;  obj.  them.]  The  man  or  mascu¬ 
line  being  or  object  named  before;  any  man;  the 
man  or  person;  man;  nny  male  person.  [AS.,  masc. 
nom.  he,  gen.  his,  dat.  him,  acc.  nine;  pi.  nom.  &  acc. 
hi,  hig,  gen.  hira,  hcora ,  dat.  liim,heom.]  —  Himself', 
pron.  An  emphasized  form  of  he;  having  command 
of  himself;  in  his  true  character.— ByhimselJ'.  Alone; 
sequestered. 

Head,  lied,  n.  That  part  of  any  animal  body  contain¬ 
ing  the  perceptive  organs  of  sense,  and  foremost  or 
uppermost  in  the  creature’s  locomotion;  the  upper¬ 
most,  foremost,  or  most  important  part  of  an  inani¬ 
mate  object;  the  larger,  thicker,  or  heavier  part  or 
extremity;  place  where  the  head  should  go;  chief; 
leader;  place  of  honor,  or  of  command;  an  individ¬ 
ual;  seat  of  the  intellect;  brain;  understanding;  the 
source,  fountain,  spring,  or  beginning,  as  of  a  stream 
or  river;  hence,  the  altitude  of  the  source,  and  also 
the  quantity  in  reserve,  and  the  pressure  resulting 
from  either;  that  part  of  a  gulf  or  bay  most  remote 
from  the  outlet;  a  separate  part  of  a  discourse;  cul¬ 
minating  point  or  crisis;  strength;  force;  height;  a 
rounded  mass  of  foam  on  beer,  etc.;  ahead-dress; 
power ;  armed  force  ;  an  ear  of  wheat,  barley,  or 
other  small  cereal;  the  eatable  part  of  a  cabbage,  etc. 

—  v.  t.  To  be  at  the  head  of;  to  lead,  direct;  to  form 
a  head  to,  fit  or  furnish  with  a  head;  to  get  in  front 
of,  so  as  to  hinder  or  stop;  to  check  or  restrain.  — v. 
i.  To  originate;  to  go  or  tend;  to  form  a  head.  [AS. 
heafod;  s.  rt.  L.  caput,  Gr.  kephale,  the  head,  Skr. 
kapala,  the  skull,  E.  chief]  —Head  or  tail.  This  side 
or  that  side;  this  thing  or  that,  —  a  phrase  used  in 
throwing  a  coin  to  decide  a  choice,  question,  or  stake, 
head  being  the  side  of  the  coin  bearing  the  effigy  or 
principal  figure,  and  tail  the  other  side. — To  come  to 
a  h.  To  mature;  to  suppurate.  — To  his  h.  Before  his 
face.  —  To  make  h.,  or  to  make  h.  against.  To  resist 
with  success;  to  advance. — To  h.  doivn.  To  trim  or 
cut  off  the  branches  or  tops  of  trees.  —  To  h.  off.  To 
intercept. —  Head'er,  n.  One  who  heads  nails,  pins, 
etc.,  or  leads  a  party  or  mob.  (Arch.)  A  brick  or 
stone  laid  with  its  shorter  face  or  head  m  the  surface 
of  the  wall.  A  plunge  into  water,  with  the  head  fore¬ 
most.  —  Head'lng,  n.  Act  of  providing  with  a  head; 
what  stands  at  the  head;  title;  material  for  the  heads 
of  casks.  (Mining.)  A  gallery,  drift,  or  adit  in  amine. 
(Sewing.)  The  extension  of  a  line  of  ruffling  above 
the  line  of  stitch.  (Masonry.)  End  of  a  stone  pre¬ 
sented  outward.  — Head'y,  -Y,  a.  Willful;  rash; 
hasty;  apt  to  affect  the  head;  intoxicating.  — Head'- 
iness,  n  Rashness  ;  stubbornness  ;  obstinacy.  — 
Head'ache,  n.  Pain  in  the  head.  —  Head'land,  n. 
(Gcog.)  A  cape;  promontory.  A  ridge  or  strip  of 
unplowed  land  at  the  ends  of  furrows,  or  near  a 
fence.  —  Head'less,  a.  Having  no  head;  beheaded; 
destitute  of  a  chief  or  leader.  —  Head'long,  adv. 


Sin.  fame,  far,  p&ss  or  opera,  fare ;  2nd,  Sve,  tCrm  ;  Yn.  Ice ;  Odd,  tone,  Or ; 
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vVith  the  head  foremost;  rashly;  precipitately;  hast¬ 
ily;  without  delay  or  respite.  —  a.  Acting  without 
deliberation  ;  hastv  ;  rash  ;  steep  ;  precipitous.  — 
Headship,  n.  Authority  or  dignity;  chiet  pluee.  — 
Heads 'man,  n.  ;  pi.  -men.  An  executioner. —  Head'- 
3pring,  n.  Fountain;  source;  origin.— Head'ataU,  n. 
That  part  of  a  bridle  or  halter  which  encompasses 
the  head.  —  Head'atrong,  a.  Not  easily  restrained; 
directed  by  ungovernable  will,  or  proceeding  from 
obstinacy;  violent;  untractable;  stubborn;  heady. — 
Head'way,  n.  Progress  made  by  a  ship  in  motion; 
progress;  success.  (Arch.)  Clear  space  or  height 
under  an  arch,  over  a  stairway,  etc.—  Head'-band,  n. 
A  fillet;  band  for  the  head;  tne  band  at  each  end  of 
n  book.  — cheese,  n.  A  dish  made  of  portions  of  the 
head  and  feet  of  swine  cut  up  fine  and  pressed  into 
the  form  of  a  cheese.  — dress,  n.  An  ornamental 
covering  worn  on  tho  head.  — gear,  n.  Covering  or 
ornament  of  the  head.  — light,  n.  (Engin.)  A  light, 
with  a  reflector,  at  the  head  of  a  locomotive. — man, 
n. ; pi.  -men.  A  chief;  leader. — piece,  n.  Head;  ar¬ 
mor  for  the  head;  helmet;  understanding. — quar¬ 
ters,  n.  pi.  The  quarters  or  place  of  residence  of  any 
chief  officer;  center  of  authority  or  order.  — sea,  n. 
A  sea  that  meets  the  head  of  a  shin,  or  rolls  against 
her  course. — stock,  n.  (Mach.)  The  part  of  adatlie 
that  holds  the  revolving  spindle  and  its  attachments; 
the  part  of  a  planer  that  supports  the  cutter. — stone, 
n.  The  principal  stone  in  a  foundation;  corner-stone; 
stone  at  the  head  of  a  grave.  — tire,  n.  Attire  for 
the  head. — wind,  n.  A  wind  that  blows  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  opposite  to  the  ship’s  course. 

Heal,  hel,  v.  t.  [healed  (held),  mealing.]  To  make 
hale,  sound,  or  whole;  to  cure  of  a  disease  or  wound; 
to  remove  or  subdue;  to  restore  to  original  purity  or 
integrity  ;  to  reconcile.  —  v.  i.  To  grow  sound,  re¬ 
turn  to  a  sound  state.  [AS.  hselan,  fr.  hal,  whole, 
q.  v.  ;  s.  rt.  hail,  hale.)  —  Heal'able,  a.  —  Heal'er,  n. 

—  Heal'ing,  a.  Tending  to  cure;  mild;  mollifying. 

—  Health,  lielth,  n.  State  of  being  hale,  sound,  or 
whole,  in  body,  mind,  or  soul ;  esp.  the  state  of  be¬ 
ing  free  from  physical  pain  or  disease  ;  a  wish  of 
health  and  happiness.  [AS.  hseldh.\  —  To  drink  a 
health.  To  drink  with  the  expression  of  a  wish  for 
the  health  and  happiness  of  some  other  person.— 
Health'ful,  -ful,  a.  Free  from  illness  or  disease ; 
well  ;  healthy  ’;  serving  to  promote  health  ;  whole¬ 
some;  salutary;  indicating,  characterized  by,  or  re¬ 
sulting  from,  health.—  Health'fully,  adv.—  Health'- 
fulnesa,  n.—  Health'v,  -T,  a.  [-ier,  -iest.]  Being  in  a 
6tate  of  health  ;  conducive  to  health  ;  sound  ;  hale  ; 
wholesome;  salutary;  salubrious.  —  Health'ily,  adv. 

—  Health'iness,  n.—  Health'-lift,  n.  A  machine  for 
exercise,  by  lifting  weights. 

Heald,  liSld,  n.  A  heddle. 

Heap,  hep,  n.  A  pile  or  mass;  a  crowd;  throng.  — 
v.t.  [heaped  (ngpt),  heaping.]  To  throw  or  lay 
in  a  heap,  make  alieap  of,  pile  ;  to  amass,  accumu¬ 
late.  [AS.,  a  heap,  heapian,  to  heap.]  — Heap'er,  n. 

Hear,  her,  v.  t.  [heard  (ht>rd),  hearing.]  To  per¬ 
ceive  by  the  ear;  to  give  attention  to,  listen  to,  heed, 
obey  ;  to  attend  to  for  the  purpose  of  judging  a 
cause  between  parties,  try;  to  listen  to  and  answer 
favorably  ;  to  favor.  —  v.  i.  To  have  the  sense  or 
faculty  of  perceiving  sound  ;  to  perceive  or  appre¬ 
hend  by  the  ear,  listen;  to  be  told,  receive  by  report. 
[AS .  hyran,  heran  ;  prob.  not  s.  rt.  Gr.  akouein,  L. 
andire,  to  hear,  E.  ear.]  —  Hear'er,  n.  —  Hear'ing,  n. 
Act  of  perceiving  sound  ;  sense  by  which  sound  is 
perceived;  attention  to  what  is  delivered;  audience; 
a  listening  to  facts  and  evidence,  for  adjudication  ; 
extent  within  which  sound  may  be  heard.  —  Hear'- 
aay,  n.  Report ;  rumor  ;  common  talk.  —  Hearken, 
hark'n,  v.  i.  [-ened  (-nd), -ENiNG.]  To  listen,  give 
heed,  hear  with  attention,  obedience,  or  compli¬ 
ance.  [OD.  harcken,  fr.  hooren,  to  hear,  AS.  hyrcni- 
an,  heorcnian,  fr.  hyran.]  —  Heark'ener,  n. 

Hearse,  hSrs,  w.  A  carriage  for  conveying  the  dead  to 
the  grave;  monument;  tomb. — v.  t.  To  lay  iu  a 
hearse.  [ME.  and  OF.  herce,  orig.  a  harrow,  then  a 
liarrow-shaped  frame  for  holding  candles,  used  in 
churches  and  at  funerals,  then  funeral-pageant,  bier, 
hearse,  tomb,  from  L.  hirpex,  -picis,  a  narrow.]  — 
Hearse'-cloth,  n.  A  pall;  cloth  to  cover  a  hearse. 

Heart,  hart,  n.  (Anat.)  A  hollow,  muscular  organ, 
contracting  rhythmically  and  keeping  up  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood.  The  seat  ot  the  affections  or 
sensibilities,  also  of  the  understanding  or  will,  and 
of  moral  life  and  character  ;  individual  disposition 
and  character ;  the  inmost  or  most  essential  part 
of  any  body  or  system  ;  vital  portion  ;  courage ; 


spirit ;  vigorous  activ¬ 
ity  ;  power  of  fertile 
production  ;  that  which 
is  heart-shaped,  esp.  a 
/^-v— v  figure  like  that 
/  T  j  in  the  margin, 

V  J  or  one  of  a  se- 
\  y  ries  of  playing- 
.  cards,  distin- 
lieart.  gUjshed  by  it. 

[AS.  heorte,  I..  cor,  Gr. 
her,  kardia,  Skr.  hrid, 
hriaaya;  s.  rt.  Gr.  kra~ 
daein,  to  quiver,  beat, 

Skr.  hard,  to  jump.]  — 
Heart'en,-n,i>.<.  [-ened 
(-nd),  -EMNG.l  To  en- 
c  o  u  rage,  embolden. — 

Heart'y,  -Y,  a.  [-ier, 

-iest.]  Exhibiting  the 
action  of  the  heart  ; 
proceeding  from  the 
heart  ;  ex  hi  biting 
strength  ;  sound  ;  firm  ; 
promoting  strength; 
nourishing;  rich;  sin¬ 
cere  ;  cordial  ;  warm  ; 
zealous;  vigorous;  ener¬ 
getic.—  Heart'ily,  -T-lf, 
adv.  —  Heart'inesa,  n.  —  HeartTess,  a. 
heart;  destitute  of  sensibility  or  courage 


Section  of  Heart. 

a,  superior  vena  cava  ;  b,  pul¬ 


monary  artery  ;  c,  aorta  ;  d9 
pulmonary  artery  ;  e,  pul¬ 
monary  voins;/,  loft  auricle; 
gy  mitral  valvo;  /*,  left  ven¬ 
tricle  ;  i,  septum ;  j,  right 
vontricle  ;  k ,  vena  cava  in¬ 
ferior  ;  m,  tricuspid  valve ; 
n,  right  auricle  ;  o ,  pulmona¬ 
ry  veins.  [See  Lung.] 

Without  a 
unsympa¬ 


thetic;  cruel. —  Heart'lessly,  adv.  —  Heart'lessness, 
n.  —  At  heart.  In  the  true  character  or  disposition; 
really;  substantially.  —  To  break  the  h.  of.  To  bring 
to  despair  or  hopeless  grief.  —  To  get  by  h.  To  com¬ 
mit  to  memory,  learn  thoroughly.  —  To  have  the  h.  in 
the  mouth.  To  be  much  frightened.  —  To  set  the  h. 
at  rest.  To  put  one’s  self  at  ease.  —  To  set  the  h.  upon. 
To  long  for  earnestly.—  Heart '-ache,  n.  Sorrow ;  an¬ 
guish  of  mind;  mental  pang.  — brok/en,  a.  Deeply 
affected  or  grieved. — burn,)).  (Med.)  An  uneasy, 
burning  sensation  in  the  stomach  ;  cardialgia.  — 
-burn'ing,  n.  (Med.)  Same  as  Heartburn.  Dis¬ 
content;  secret  enmity. — rend'ing,  a.  Breaking  the 
heart;  very  distressing. — sick,  a.  Sick  at  heart; 

depressed;  lowspirited. - sick'ening,  a.  Tending 

to  make  the  heart  sick  or  depressed.  — string,  n.  A 
nerve  or  tendon,  supposed  to  brace  and  sustain  the 
heart.  — wood,  n.  The  hard,  central  part  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  differing  in  color  from  the  outer 
layers.  —  Heart’s'-ease,  n.  Peace  or  tranquillity  of 
feeling.  (Hot.)  A  species  of  violet;  pansy. 

Hearth,  hiirth  orhgrth.Ti.  The  floor  of  a  fire-place; 
the  house  itself,  considered  as  the  abode  of  comfort 
and  hospitality;  a  projecting  shelf  in  front  of  a 
stove;  a  form  of  metallurgic  furnace;  the  lower  part 
of  a  blast  or  reverberatory  furnace.  [AS.  heordh, 
hearth,  OGII.  hert,  grouna,  hearth,  Goth,  haurja, 
burning  coals.]  —  Hearth'-stone,  n.  Stone  forming 
the  hearth;  fireside. 

Heat,  het,  n.  Caloric  ;  the  force,  agent,  or  principle 
in  nature  which  renders  bodies  solid,  fluid,  or  aeri¬ 
form,  and  which  we  perceive  through  the  sense  of 
feeling;  sensation  caused  by  caloric,  when  present 
in  excess;  high  temperature,  as  disting,  fr.  low  tem¬ 
perature,  or  cold  ;  indication  of  high  temperature; 
redness;  high  color;  flush;  state  of  being  once  heat¬ 
ed  or  hot ;  a  single  effort,  as  in  a  race;  a  course;  ut¬ 
most  violence,  rage,  vehemence;  agitation  of  mind, 
exasperation  ;  animation  in  thought  or  discourse ; 
ardor;  fermentation;  sexual  excitement  in  animals. 
—  v.  t.  To  make  hot,  communicate  heat  to,  —  said 
of  inanimate  objects  ;  also  of  animals,  to  excite  by 
action,  or  make  feverish;  also  of  the  passions,  to  in¬ 
flame,  excite.  —  v.  i.  To  grow  warm  or  hot  by  the 
action  of  fire,  by  fermentation,  or  by  chemical  ac¬ 
tion.  [AS.  heatu,  fr.  hat,  hot,  hsetan,  to  heat.]  — 
Heat'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  heats ;  any 
contrivance  to  impart  heat  to  something  else,  or  to 
contain_something  to  be  heated. 

Heath,  heth,  n.  (Bot.)  A  flowering  shrub  of  many 
species.  A  place  overgrown  with  heath;  a  desert; 
a  cheerless  tract  of  country.  [AS.  Iuedh,n.  heath, 
Goth,  haithi,  a  waste.]  —  Reath'y,  -T,  a.  Full  of, 
or  abounding  with,  heath.  —  Heath'-cock,  n.  (Or- 
nith.)  A  large  bird  which  frequents  heaths  ;  the 
black  grouse.  —  -hen,  n.  The  female  of,  etc.  — 
-game,)).  The  heath-cock,  etc.  —  -grass,  n.  A  per¬ 
ennial,  leafy-stemmed  grass.  —  Heather,  hCth'gr,  n. 
Heath.  —  Heath'ery,  -5r-T,  a.  — Heathen,  he'thn,  n. 
Apagan;  idolater;  an  irreligious,  unthinking  person. 


Biin,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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—  a.  Gentile;  pagan.  [AS.  hsedhen,  orig.  a  dweller 
on  a  heath;  cf.  pagan,  a  dweller  in  a  (L.  pay  us)  vil¬ 
lage.]  —  Hea'thendom,  -dum,  n.  That  part  of  the 
world  where  heathenism  prevails  ;  heathen  nations 
considered  collectively.  —  Hea'thenish,  a.  Pert,  to, 
etc.;  rude;  savage;  cruel;  inhuman.  —  Hea'thenish- 
ness,  n.  —  Hea'thenism,  -izm,  n.  Religious  system 
or  rites  of  a  heathen  nation  ;  idolatry  ;  paganism  ; 
manners  or  morals  prevalent  in  a  heathen  country. 

—  Hea'thenize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izing.]  To  ren¬ 
der  heathen  or  heathenish. 

Heave,  hev,  v.  t.  [imp.  heaved  (hevd)  or  hove  (hOv); 
p.  p.  heaved,  sometimes  hoven  (hOv'n) ;  heav¬ 
ing.]  To  move  upward,  lift;  to  raise,  elevate;  to 
throw,  cast,  send;  to  force  from  or  into  any  position; 
to  throw  off;  to  raise  or  force  from  the  hreast.  —  v. 
i.  To  be  thrown  up,  be  raised;  to  rise  and  fall  with 
alternate  motions,  as  the  bosom  in  heavy  breathing, 
as  waves  in  a  heavy  sea,  as  ships  on  the  billows,  etc. ; 
to  swell,  dilate,  distend;  to  labor,  pant;  to  make  an 
effort  to  vomit,  retch.  —  n.  An  upward  motion  ; 
swell  or  distention,  as  of  the  breast,  waves,  etc.  ;  un 
effort  to  raise  up  something,  as  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  etc.  (Geol.)  A  horizontal  dislocation  in 
a  lode,  at  an  intersection  with  another  lode.  pi.  A 
disease  of  horses  characterized  by  difficult  breath¬ 
ing.  [AS.  hebban,  Dan.  hseve,  to  heave  ;  perh.  s.  rt. 
Ij.  capere,  to  seize,  E.  /(are.]  — To  heave  a  ship  to.  To 
bring  the  ship’s  head  to  the  wind,  and  stop  her  mo¬ 
tion.  —  7’o  /(.  up.  To  relinquish,  give  up  ;  to  vomit 
out. —  Toh.  in  sight.  To  come  in  sight,  appear. — 
Heavier,  n.  One  who,  etc.  ( Naut .)  A  bar  used  as 
a  lever.  —  Heav'y,  -1,  a.  Having  the  heaves. — 
Heave 'offering,  n.  ( Jeivish  Antiq.)  An  offering 
made  to  God,  which  was  heaved  or  elevated.  — 
Heavy,  hev'f,  a.  [-ier,  -iest.]  Heaved  or  lifted 
with  labor;  weighty;  ponderous  ;  large  in  size,  ex¬ 
tent,  or  quantity;  bulky;  difficult  to  move;  not  easy 
to  bear  ;  hard  to  endure  ;  laden  with  that  which  is 
weighty;  pregnant;  bowed  down;  slow;  sluggish  ; 
lifeless;  dull;  inanimate  ;  strong  ;  violent  ;  loud  ; 
low,  or  deep  ;  clammy  ;  solid  ;  not  easily  digested; 
impeding  motion  ;  cloggy  ;  clayey  ;  having  much 
body  or  strength;  dark  with  clouds,  or  ready  to  rain. 

—  aclv.  With  great  weight';  ponderously.  [AS. 
hefig,  fr.  hebban. ] — Heav'ily,  -T-1T,  adv.  With  great 
weight;  grievously;  slowly;  with  difficulty. —  Heav'- 
inesa,  «.  [AS.  hejignes.]  —  Heav'y-spar,  n.  (Min.) 
Sulphate  of  baryta,  often  occurring  in  large  crys¬ 
tals  remarkable  for  their  great  weight.  —  Heft,'  n. 
Weight ;  ponderousness.  —  v.  t.  To  heave  up,  lift ; 
to  try  the  weight  of,  by  raising. 

Heaven,  hev'n,  n.  The  arch  overhanging  the  earth  ; 
the  sky;  atmosphere;  the  dwelling-place  or  immedi¬ 
ate  presence  of  God  ;  the  home  of  the  blessed  ;  the 
Supreme  Being;  God;  supreme  happiness;  great  fe¬ 
licity;  bliss.  [AS.  heofan,  OS.  hevan  ;  not  s.  rt.  G. 
himmel,  Goth,  himins,  heaven;  prob.  not  s.  rt.  E. 
heave,  perh.  s.  rt.  L.  camera,  a  vault.]  —  Heav'enly, 
-n-lf,  a.  Pert,  to,  resembling,  or  inhabiting  heaven; 
celestial;  appropriate  to  heaven  in  character  or  hap¬ 
piness;  perfect;  pure;  supremely  blessed.—  adv.  In 
a  manner  resembling  that  of  heaven;  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  or  agency  of  lieaven.  —  Heav'enliness,  n.  — 
Heav'enly-mind'ed,  a.  Having  the  thoughts  and  af¬ 
fections  placed  on  or  suitable  for  heaven  and  heav¬ 
enly  objects;  devout;  godly.—  Heav'enward,  a.  and 
adv.  Toward  heaven. 

Heavy,  etc.  See  under  Heave. 

Hebdomadal,  heb-dom'a-dal,  -dary,  -da-rf,  a.  Week¬ 
ly  ;  consisting  of,  or  occurring  once  in,  7  days.  — 
Hebdom'adary,  n.  (Horn.  Cath.  Ch.)  A  member 
of  a  chapter  or  convent,  whose  week  it  is  to  perform 
certain  services.  [L.  hebdomadalis,  pert,  to  a  week, 
fr.  L.  and  Gr.  liebdomas,  number  of  7,  a  week,  fr. 
hepta,  seven;  s.  rt.  seven.] 

Hebetate,  heb'e-tat,  v.  t.  To  render  obtuse;  to  dull, 
blunt,  stupefy.  — a.  Obtuse  ;  dull.  [F.  heMter,  L. 
liebetare,  -tatum,  fr.  hebes,  dull.]  —  Hebeta'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  [F.] 

Hebrew,  he'brdo,  n.  One  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  ;  an  Israelite  ;  Jew ;  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage.— a.  Pert,  to  the  Hebrews,  or  to  their  lan¬ 
guage.  [F.  hdbreu,  L.  Hebrseus,  Heb.  ibri,  perh.  fr. 
abur,  he  crossed  over,  said  of  Abraham,  crossing  the 
Euphrates.]  —  Hebra'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  the  Hebrews  ; 
designating  their  language.  —  Hebra'ically,  adv. 
After  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew  language  ;  from 
right  to  left.—  He'braism,  -izm,  n.  A  Hebrew  idiom; 
a  peculiar  expression  in  the  Hebrew  language  ;  the 
Hebraic  type  of  character  ;  servile  and  severe  al¬ 


legiance  to  conscience;  stoical  self-control;  unrelax¬ 
ing  industry.  —  He'braist,  n.  One  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  language  and  learning.  —  Hebraist'ic,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  Hebrew.  —  He'braize,  v.  t. 
To  convert  into  the  Hebrew  idiom  ;  to  make  He¬ 
brew  or  Hebraistic.  — v.  i.  To  speak  Hebrew,  or  to 
conform  to  the  Hebrew  idiom. 

Hecatomb,  hek'a-tdom,  n.  (Antiq.)  A  sacrifice  of 
100  oxen  or  beasts  of  the  same  kind;  any  large  num¬ 
ber  of  victims.  [F.  and  L.  hecatombe,  Gr.  hekatomhe 
fr.  hekaton  (for  henkaton,  fr.  heis,  hen,  one,  and  rt. 
of  Skr.  qata,  L.  centum,  AS.  hund)  100,  and  bolts,  ox; 
s.  rt.  E.  com;.]  —  Hectare,  hek-tar',  n.  A  measure  of 
area  =  100  ares,  or  10,000  square  meters =2.4711  acres. 
[F.,  fr.  Gr.  hekaton  and  L.  area,  q.  v.]  —  Hec'to- 
gram,  -to-gram,  n.  A  measure  of  weight  =100  grams 
or  about  3.527  ounces  avoirdupois.  [F.  hectogramme ; 
Gr.  gramma,  l-24th  ounce.]  —  Hectoliter,  hek-tol'Y- 
tgr  or  hek'toli'tgr,  n.  A  measure  for  liquids  =  100 
liters  =  l-10th  cubic  meter,  nearly  201  gallons  of  wine 
measure.  [F.  hectolitre ;  Gr.  litra'  pound.]  —  Hec¬ 
tometer,  hek-tom'e-tSr  or  hek'to-me'tSr,  n.  A  meas¬ 
ure  of  length  =  100  meters,  nearly  328.09  Eng.  feet. 
[?■  hectometre;  Gr.  metron,  measure.  See  Meter.] 
—  Hectostere,  hek'to-star',  n.  A  measure  of  solidity 
=  100  cubic  meters  =3531.05  cubic  feet.  [F.;  Gr.  ste¬ 
reos,  solid.] 

Heckle.  Same  ns  Hacki.e. 

Hectic,  hek'tik,  -tical,  a.  Pert,  to  hectic:  hahituaR 
constant ;  affected  with  hectic  fever.  —  Hec'tic,  n. 
(Med.)  The  fever  of  irritation  and  debilitv,  occur¬ 
ring  usually  at  an  advanced  stage  of  exhausting 
disease,  as  in  pulmonary  consumption.  [F.  hectique, 
Gr.  hektikos,  fr.  hexis,  a  habit  of  body,  fr.  cchein,  iut. 
hexo,  to  have;  s.  rt.  Skr.  sah,  to  bear,  endure.] 

Hector,  hek'tSr,  n.  A  bully;  a  blustering,  turbulent, 
noisy  fellow;  one  who  teases  or  vexes.  —  v.  t.  [hec¬ 
tored  (-tgrd),  -Torino.]  To  bully,  bluster,  irritate, 
vex.  —v.  i.  To  bluster.  [Name  of  a  Trojan  warrior.] 

Heddle,  hed'dl,  n.  (  Weaving.)  One  of  the  threads  of 
yarn  or  metal  in  the  harness  of  a  loom ;  a  heald :  each 
neddle  has  a  central  eye  or  loop  by  which  the  warp 
thread  passing  through  it  is  raised  or  depressed  to 
form  the  shed  for  the  passage  of  the  weft  shuttle. 

Hederaceous,  hed-e-ra'shus,  a.  Pert,  to,  resembling, 
or  producing  ivy.  [L.  hederaceus,  fr.  hedera,  ivy.]  — 
Hed'eral,  a.  Composed  of,  or  pert,  to,  ivy. 

Hedge,  hej,  n.  A  fence  or  line  of  bushes  (esp.  thorn- 
bushes)  or  small  trees  thickly  set. — v.t.  [hedged 
(hejd),  hedging.]  To  inclose  or  separate  with  a 
hedge;  to  hinder  from  progress  or  success;  to  sur¬ 
round  for  defense,  protect,  nem  in;  to  surround  so 
as  to  prevent  escape.  —  v.  i.  To  hide  as  in  a  hedge, 
skulk;  to  bet  on  both  sides.  [AS.  liege,  a  hedge.]  — 
To  hedge  a  bet.  To  bet  upon  both  sides,  guarding 
against  loss,  whatever  may 
be  the  result.  —  Hedge'- 
hog.  n.  (Zobl.)  A  small  in¬ 
sectivorous  animal  having 
prickles  or  spines  on  the 
upper  part  of  its  body,  and 
able  to  roll  itself  into  a 
ball.—  Hedge'-priest,  n.  A- 
low,  ignorant  priest. — row, 
n.  A  row  of  shrubs,  or 
trees,  planted  for  inclosure, 
or  separation  of  fields.  — spar'row,  n. 
bird  which  frequents  hedges. 

Heed,  lied,  v.  t.  To  mind,  regard  with  care,  take 
notice  of,  attend  to,  observe.  — n.  Attention;  notice; 
regard  ;  careful,  reverential,  or  fearful  attention. 
IAS.  hedan,  to  heed,  OIIG.  huaten,  to  protect,  fr. 
huota.  D.  hoede,  G.  hut,  heed,  protection;  s.  rt.  AS. 
hod,  D.  hoed,  G.  hut,  a  hat,  E.  hood.]  —  Heed'ful, 
-ful,  a.  Full  of  heed;  cautious;  circumspect;  vig¬ 
ilant;  attentive.  —  Heed'fully,  adv.  —  Heed'fulness, 
n.  —  Heed'less,  a.  Without  heed;  careless;  thought¬ 
less.  —  Heed'lessly,  adv.  —  Heed'lessness,  n. 

Heel,  hel,  n.  The  hinder  part  of  the  foot,  or  of  any 
covering  for  the  foot;  the  latter  or  remaining  part 
of  anything ;  something  heel-shaped  ;  a  protuber¬ 
ance;  a  spurt  as  set  on  the  heel;  part  of  a  thing  cor¬ 
responding  in  position  to  the  human  heel,  esp. 
(Maut.)  the  after  end  of  a  ship's  keel,  or  the  lower 
end  of  a  mast,  boom,  bowsprit,  etc.  — v.  t.  [heeled 
(liSld),  heeling.]  To  use  the  heels  in,  as  in  dancing, 
running,  etc.;  to  add  a  heel  to.  [AS.  hela,  D.  hiel; 
prob.  s.  rt.  L.  calx,  Gr.  lax,  iorklax,  heel,  L.  cellere, 
to  strike,  Skr.  kal,  to  drive;  or  else  AS.  hela  is  contr. 
of  hohila,  dim.  of  hoh,  heel,  not  s.  rt.  L.  calx.]  —  Meek 
aiul heels.  Doubled  up;  the  whole  length  of  the  body. 


Hedge-hog. 

A  European 
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— To  be  at  the  h.  of.  To  pursue  closely.—  To  be  out  at 
the  h.  To  have  on  worn  out  stockings ;  hence,  to  be 
in  bad  condition.  —  To  cool  the  h.  To  wait.  —  To  <jo 
h.  over  head.  To  move  in  a  hast}',  inconsiderate,  or 
rash  manner.  —  To  lay  by  the  h.  To  fetter,  shackle, 
confine. —  To  show  the  h.  To  flee,  run  from. —  7’o 
take  to  the  li.  To  flee.  —  Heel'-piece,  n.  Armor  for 
the  heels;  a  piece  of  leather  on  the  heel  of  a  shoe. 

- tap,  n.  A  niece  of  leather  for  the  heel  of  a  shoe; 

a  portion  of  liquor  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  after 
drinking,  —  v.  t.  To  add  a  piece  of  leather  to  the 
heel  of  (a  shoe,  etc.). 

Heel,  hel,  v.  i.  (Haut.)  To  incline;  to  lean,  as  a  ship. 
[AS.  hyldan.  1 

Heft.  See  under  Heave. 

Hegemony,  he-gem'o-nT,  n.  Leadership;  preponder¬ 
ant  influence  or  authority  (of  a  government  or 
state).  [Gr.  hegemonia,  fr.  hegemon,  leader,  fr.  he- 
geisthai,  to  go  before.] 

Hegira,  he-ji'rd  or  hej'T-rii,  n.  The  flight  of  Moham¬ 
med  from  Mecca,  Sept.  13,  A.  D.  G22;  the  lunar  year 
beginning  July  16,  a.  n.  622, —  from  which  date  Mo¬ 
hammedans  reckon  time;  anv  flight  or  exodus.  [Ar. 
hijrah ,  fr.  hajr,  separation,  absence.] 

Heifer,  licf'er,  n.  A  young  cow.  [AS.  hr  ah  fore,  lit.  a 
high  ox,  fr.  heah,  high,  and  fear,  ox;  s.  rt.  MHG. 
pjar,  OlIG.  varro.  Jar,  ox,  Gr.  poris,  a  heifer,  L. 
parere,  to  produce,  E.  parent. ] 

Heigh-ho,  hi'ho,  intcrj.  An  exclamation  of  surprise, 
uneasiness,  or  weariness. 

Height,  Right,  hit,  n.  Condition  of  being  high;  ele¬ 
vated  position ;  distance  to  which  anything  rises 
above  that  on  which  it  stands,  above  the  earth  or 
level  of  the  sea;  altitude;  that  which  is  elevated;  an 
eminence;  hill;  mountain;  elevation  in  excellence 
of  any  kind,  as  in  power,  learning,  arts  ;  an  ad¬ 
vanced  degree  of  social  rank;  utmost  degree  in  ex¬ 
tent  or  violence;  progress  toward  eminence;  grade; 
degree.  [ME.  highte,  AS.  heahdhu,  fr.  heah,  high,  q. 
v.]  —  Height'en,  Hight'en,  -n,  v.  t.  [-ened  (-nd), 
-eninq.]  To  raise  higher,  elevate  ;  to  carry  for¬ 
ward,  make  better,  increase;  to  advance  toward  a 
worse  state,  intensify  ;  to’  set  off  to  advantage  by 
contrast.  [AS.  /lean.] 

Heinous,  ha'nus,  a.  Hateful  ;  odious  ;  great  ;  enor¬ 
mous;  monstrous;  flagrant;  atrocious.  [OF.  hainos, 
fr.  haine,  hate,  hair,  Goth,  liatjan,  to  hate,  q.  v.]  — 
Hei'nously,  adv.  —  Hei'nousness,  n. 

Heir,  ar,  n.  One  who  receives,  inherits,  or  is  entitled 
to  succeed  to  the  possession  of  property  after  the 
death  of  its  owner;  one  who  receives  endowment 
from  an  ancestor  or  relation.  [OF.  heir,  eir,  L.  heres  ; 
6.  rt.  L.  heims,  master,  Gr.  efieir,  hand,  Skr.  hri,  to 
convey,  take.]  —  Heir  apparent.  {Law.)  One  whose 
right  to  an  estate  is  indefeasible  if  he  survives  the 
person  in  possession.  —  H.  at  law.  One  who,  after 
the  death  of  an  ancestor  or  relation,  has  a  right  to 
inherit  all  his  intestate  estate.  —  H.  presumptive. 
One  who,  if  the  possessor  of  an  estate  should  die 
immediately,  would  be  his  heir,  but  whose  right 
may  be  defeated  by  the  birth  of  a  nearer  relative,  or 
by  other  contingency.  —  Heir'dom,  -dum,  n.  Suc¬ 
cession  by  inheritance.  —  Heir'ess,  a.  A  female  heir. 
—  Heir'loom,  -loom,  n.  Anv  piece  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  which  descends  to  the"  heir  along  with  the  in¬ 
heritance;  one  which  has  been  long  in  a  family. 
[See  Loom.]  —  Heir'ship,  n.  State,  character,  or  priv¬ 
ileges  of  an  heir;  right  of  inheriting. 

Hektare,  Hektogram,  etc.  See  Hectare,  etc.,  under 
Hecatomb. 

Held.  See  Hold. 

Heliac,  he'lT-ak,  Heli'acal,  a.  ( Astron .)  Rising  or 
setting  at  or  near  the  same  time  as  the  sun.  [Gr.  he- 
liakos,  pert,  to  the  helios,  sun  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  Skr.  ush, 
to  burn.]— Heli'acally,  adv.  —  He'liocen'tric,  -ll-o- 
sen'trik,  -trical,  a.  Having  the  sun  as  a  center,  or 
appearing  to  be  seen  from  it.  [Gr.  kentron,  center, 
q.  v.]  —  Heliog'raphy,  -ft,  n.  Art  of  taking  pictures 
on  any  prepared  material  by  means  of  the  sun  and 
a  camera  obscura;  photography.  [Gr.  graphein,  to 
write.]  —  Heliol'atry,  -trl,  n.  Worship  of  the  sun. 
[Gr.  latreia,  worship.] — Heliom'eter,  n.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  delicate  astronomical  measurements.  [Gr. 
m etron,  measure.]  —  He'lioscope,  -skCp,  n.  A  tele¬ 
scope  for  viewing  the  sun  without  injury  to  the  eyes. 
[Gr.  skopein,  to  look.] — He'liostat,  n.  An  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  a  sunbeam  may  be  steadily  directed 
to  one  spot.  ( Geod.  and  Mil.)  A  heliotrope.  [Gr. 
stglos,  placed,  fr.  histanai,  to  stand.]  —  He'liotrope, 
-trtip,  m.  ( Hot.)  A  fragrant  plant;  turnsole.  ( Gecnl - 
esy  and  Mil.  Signal  Service.)  An  instrument  for 


making  signals  to  an  observer  at  a  distance,  by 
means  of  the  sun’s  rays  thrown  from  a  mirror. 
{Min.)  A  variety  of  chalcedony,  of  a  deep-green 
color,  variegated  with  blood-red  or  yellowish  spots. 
[F. ;  L.  heliotropium  (the  plant);  Gr.  trepein,  to  turn.] 
—  Heliot'ropism,  -pizm,  n.  (Hot.)  Tne  faculty  by 
which  certain  plants  are  supposed  to  turn  their 
leaves  or  flowers  toward  the  sun.  —  He'liotype,  -tip, 
n.  A  picture  made  by  lieliotypy.  [Gr.  tupos,  im¬ 
pression.]  —  He'lioty'py,  -ti'pl,  n.  A  method  of 
printing  photographic  pictures  from  a  surface  of 
prepared  gelatine. 

Helix,  he'liks,  n. ;  pi.  Hel'ices,  -i-sez.  A  spiral  line, 
as  of  wire  in  a  coil;  something  spiral.  (Arch.)  A 
little  volute  under  the  abacus  of  the  Corinthian 
capital :  see  Capital.  (Anal.)  The  whole  circuit 
or  extent  of  the  external  border  of  the  ear :  6ee 
Ear.  ( Zool .)  A  spiral 
univalve  shell,  as  of  a 
snail.  [L.  and  Gr.,  a 
curl,  spiral,  fr.  Gr.  he- 
lissein,  to  turn  round; 
s.  rt.  L .volvere,  to  roll, 

E.  volute ,  q.  v.J  — Hel'- 
ical,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to, 
etc.;  spiral.  —  HeKl- 
coid,  a.  (Geom.)  A 
warped  surface  gen- 
erated  by  a  straight 
line  moving  in  a  cer- 
t  a  i  n  manner.  —  a. 


Spiral;  curved  like  the  spire  of  a  univalve  shell. 
[Gr.  eidos,  shape.]  —  HeFispher'ic,  -sfSr'ik,  -ical,  a. 
Spiral.  [Gr.  sphairikos,  spiral.] 

Hell,  hel,  n.  The  place  of  the  dead  ;  lower  regions  ; 
grave  ;  the  place  or  state  of  punishment  for  the 
wicked  after  death;  place  where  outcast  persons  or 
things  are  gathered,  as,  a  dungeon  or  prison;  also,  in 
certain  games,  a  place  to  which  those  caught  are 
carried  for  detention  ;  also  a  gambling-house;  also 
a  place  into  which  tailors  throw  shreds,  or  printers 
broken  type.  (AS.;  D.  and  Ic.  hel;  s.  rt.  AS.  helan, 
L.  celare,  to  hide,  cella  =  E.  cell,  perh.  Skr.  kri,  to 
cover.]  — Hell'ish,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  fit  for,  hell;  in¬ 
fernal;  malignant;  wicked;  detestable.  — Hell 'ish- 
ly,  adv.  —  Hell'ishness,  n.  —  Hell'-hound,  n.  A  dog 
of  hell;  agent  of  hell;  miscreant. 

Hellebore,  helrle-b5r,w.  (Bot.)  A  poisonous  plant  used 
in  medicine.  [OF.  ellebore,  L.  helleborus,  Gr.  helle¬ 
bores  ;  prob.  in  part  fr.  Gr.  bora,  food.] 

Hellenic,  hel-len'ik  or  -le'nik,  a.  Pert,  to  the  Hel¬ 
lenes,  or  inhabitants  of  Greece  ;  Greek ;  Grecian. 
Gr.  Hellenes,  the  Greeks,  fr.  Hellen,  son  of  Deuca- 
ion,  the  Gr.  Noah.]  — Hel'lenism.-izm,  n.  A  Greek 
phrase,  idiom,  or  construction  ;  a  Grecism  ;  the 
ancient  Greek  type  of  character,  —  aiming  at  cul¬ 
ture,  grace,  and  amenity.—  Hel'lenist,  n.  A  Jew  who 
used  the  Greek  language  as  his  mother  tongue;  one 
skilled  in  the  Greek  language;  a  Grecian. 

Helm,  helm,  n.  (Natd.)  A  vessel’s  steering  apparatus; 
esp.  the  tiller.  The  place  of  direction  or  manage¬ 
ment.  [AS.  helma,  helm,  rudder,  G.  helm,  helve, 
handle.  See  Helve,  Halberd.]  —  Helms'man, 
helmz'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  The  man  at  the  helm. 
Helm,  helm,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  helmet.  —  Helm, 
Helm'et,  n.  Defensive  armor  for 
the  head  ;  head-piece  ;  morion  ; 
thing  like  a  helmet  in  form,  posi¬ 
tion,  etc.,  as,  the  upper  part  of  a 
retort,  or  the  hood-formed  upper 
sepal  of  some  flowers.  [AS.,  D., 
and  G.  helm,  also  D.  helmet ;  s.  rt. 
hell  (in  the  sense  of  covering).] 

Helminthic,  hel-min'thik,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  expelling  worms.  —  n.  A 
medicine  for  expelling  worms  ; 
vermifuge.  [Gr.  helmins,  -minthos, 
a  worm,  lit.  curling  thing;  s.  rt. 
helix,  q.  v.]  —  Helminthol'ogy,  -jl,  n.  Science  cr 
description  and  natural  history  of  worms.  [Gr. 
logos,  discourse.] 

Helot,  he'lot  or  heVot,  n.  A  slave  in  ancient  Sparta; 
hence,  a  slave.  [Gr.  Heilos,  Heilotes,  perh.  fr.  hair 
rein  (2d  aorist  heilon),  to  conquer  ;  pern.  fr.  llelos  a 
town  of  Laconia,  whose  inhabitants  were  enslaved 


by  the  Spartans.]  — HeKotiam,  -izm,  n.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of,  etc.;  slavery. 

Help,  help,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  helped  (helpt),  obs. 
imp.  iiolp  atid  p.  p.  holpen;  helping.]  To  aid, 
assist;  to  furnish  with  the  means  of  deliverance,  to 
furnish  with  relief  in  pain  or  disease  ;  to  change 


sfin,  cube,  fvll  5  mt5bn,  fd&t ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNbON,  chair,  get, 
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for  the  better,  remedy;  to  prevent,  hinder;  to  for¬ 
bear,  avoid. —  v.i.  To  lend  aid  or  assistance.  —  n. 
Aid;  assistance  ;  remedy;  relief  ;  in  U.  S.,  one  who 
helps,  a  domestic  servunt.  [AS.  helpan ,  to  help, 
helpe ,  help;  s.  rt.  Skr.  klip,  to  be  fit  for,  kalpa, .able.] 

—  Help'er,  n.  One  who  helps  or  assists;  an  assistant; 
auxiliary.  —  Help'ful,  -ful,  a.  Furnishing  help  \ 
useful;  wholesome.  —  Help'fulness,  n.  —  Help'less, 
a.  Destitute  of  help  or  strength  ;  feeble  ;  weak  ; 
beyond  help  ;  irremediable  ;  bringing  no  help.  — 
Helplessly,  adv.  —  Helplessness,  n.  —  Help'mate, 
-meet,  n.  An  assistant;  helper;  consort;  wife.  [Fr. 
a  misunderstanding  of  an  helpmeet  (fit),  Gen.  ii.,  18.] 

Helter-skelter,  hel'ter-skel'tEr,  adv.  In  hurry  and 
confusion.  [Onomat.] 

Helve,  helv,  n.  The  handle  of  an  ax  or  hatchet;  head 
of  the  ax.  —  v.  t.  [helved  (helvd),  helving.]  To 
furnish  (an  ax)  with  a  helve.  [OD.;  AS.  hielf.  See 
Helm.] 

Helvetic,  hel-vet'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  the  Helvetii,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Alps,  now  Switzerland,  or  to  the 
states  and  peoples  of  the  Alpine  regions. 

Hem,  hem,  n.  The  border  of  a  garment  or  cloth,  dou¬ 
bled  and  sewed,  for  protection  or  ornament;  edge; 
margin,  —v.t.  [hemmed  (hemd), -ming.1  To  fold 
and  sew  down  the  edge  of;  to  border,  edge.  [AS. 
hemm,  hem,  a  hem,  G.  hamme,  a  fence,  hedge;  s.  rt. 
G.  liimmel,  heaven,  canopy,  orig.  a  vault,  L.  camera, 
vault,  chamber.]  —  Hem'stitch,  v.  t.  [-stitched 
(-sticht),  -stitching.]  To  ornament  at  the  head  of 
a  hem  by  drawing  out  a  few  parallel  threads,  and 
fastening  cross-threads  in  clusters. 

Hem,  hem,  interj.  An  exclamation  whose  utterance 
is  a  sort  of  half-cough,  indicative  of  hesitation  or 
doubt,  —  better  expressed  by  hm.  —  n.  The  sound 
thus  represented.  —  v.  i.  To  make  the  sound;  to 
hesitate  in  speaking.  [Onomat.;  D.  hem.  See  Hum.] 

Hemal,  Haemal,  he'mal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  blood  or  blood 
vessels.  [Gr.  haima,  blood.]  —  Hem'orrhage,  hcm'- 
Er-ej,  n.  (Med.)  Any  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
blood-vessels.  [OF.  hemorrhagie,  Late  L.  hsemor- 
rhagia,  Gr.  haimorrhagia,  fr.  haima  and  rliegnunai, 
to  break,  burst.]  —  Hem'orrhoids,  -roidz,  n.  pi. 
(Med.)  Small  erectile  tumors  of  the  vascular,  mu¬ 
cous,  or  cellular  tissues  of  the  rectum;  piles.  [F./iew- 
orrhdides ;  Gr.  rheein,  to  flow;  s.  rt.  Skr.  sru,  to  flow.] 

—  Hemorrhoid'al,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Hemostat'ic, 
a.  (Med.)  Pert,  to  stagnation  or  stoppage  of  the 
blood.  Serving  to  arrest  hemorrhage;  styptic.  [Gr. 
statikos,  causing  to  stand,  fr.  histanai,  to  stand.]  — 


Hem'atite,  -a-tlt,  n. 
specular  ore,  of  iron. 


(Min.) 
[Fr.  th 


The  sesquioxide,  or 
le  red  color  of  the  pow¬ 


der.]  —  Brown  hematite.  The  hydrous  sesquioxide 
of  iron;  liinonite. 

Hemiplegia,  hem-Y-ple'jY-&,  Hem'iple'gv,  -if,  n.  (Med.) 
A  palsy  that  affects  one  side  only  of  the  body.  [Gr. 
hemiplegia,  - plexia ,  fr.  hemi-  (=  L.  semi-,  Skr.  sami, 
half,  sama,  same,  equal),  half,  and  plessein,  to  strike, 
plege,  pleocvs,  a  stroke.]  —  Hemip'ter,  -teran,  n.  (En- 
tom.)  One  of  an  order  of  insects  having  the  wing- 
covers  transparent  toward  the  end,  or  throughout, 
the  true  wings  straight  and  unplaited,  and  feed¬ 
ing  on  vegetable  or  animal  juices  by  means  of  a 
sucking-tube.  [Gr.  pteroti,  /» 

a  wing,  fr.  petomai,  to  fly.]  ‘>"0\ 

—  Hemip'teral,  -terous, 

-us,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  etc.  "  -  ■  — : 

—  Hemisphere,  -Y-sfer,  n. 

A  half  sphere;  one  half  of 
a  sphere  or  globe;  half  of 
the  terrestrial  globe,  or  a 
projection  of  the  same  in 
a  map  or  picture.  [OF.; 

•  Gr.  sphaira,  a  sphere.]  — 

Hemispher'ic,  -s  f  8  r  '  1  k, 

-ical,  a.  Containing,  or 
pert,  to,  etc.—  Hem'istich, 

-stik,  n.  Half  a  poetic  verse,  or  a  verse  not  com¬ 
pleted.  [L.  hemistichium ,  Gr.  stichos,  row,  line, 
verse.]  —  Hemis'tichal,  a.  Pert,  to,  written  in,  by, 
according  to,  or  into,  hemistichs.  —  Hem'itone,  -ton, 
n.  Same  as  Semitone.  [ L.  hemitonium;  Gr.  tonos, 
a  tone.] 

Hemlock,  hem'lok,  n.  An  umbelliferous  plant  whose 
leaves  and  seeds  yield  an  acrid  poison  (conia)  used 
in  med.;  an  evergreen  tree  common  in  N.  Amer.; 
hemlock  spruce.  [AS.  hemlic;  hem  peril,  same  as 
ME.  hem,  malign,  s.  rt.  G.  hammen,  to  maim:  see 
Hamper;  -lie,  fr.  AS.  leac,  a  leek,  q.  v.] 

Hemorrhage,  etc.  See  under  Hemal. 

Hemp,  hemp,  n.  A  plant  the  fiber  of  whose  skin  or 


Hemipter  ( Pentatomc ). 


bark  is  used  for  cloth  and  cordage  ;  fiber  of  the 
plant,  prepared  for  spinning;  a  rope.  [AS.  henep,  fr. 
L.  cannabis,  Gr.  kannabis,  Skr.  qana,  hemp;  s.  rt. 
ccduios.]  —  Hemp'en,  -n,  a.  Made  of  hemp. 

Hen,  hen,  n.  The  female  of  any  fowl,  esp.  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  fowl.  [AS.  and  D.,  fern,  of  AS.  hana,  D. 
haan,  a  cock,  orig.  a  singer;  s.  rt.  L.  canere,  to  sing.l 

—  Hen'bane,  n.  A  plant  poisonous  to  domestic 
fowls:  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  highly  narcotic,  and 
it  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  opium;  hy- 
oscyamus.  —  Hen '-hardier,  n.  A  species  of  harrier 
(bird)  destructive  to  poultry. — heart'ed,  a.  Cow¬ 
ardly;  timid. — pecked,  -pekt,  a.  Governed  by  one’s 
wife.  — roost,  n.  Place  where  poultry  rest  at  night. 

—  Hen'nery,  -nEr-Y,  n.  An  inclosed  place  for  fowls. 

Hence,  hens,  adv.  From  this  place,  this  time,  this 

cause  or  reason,  or  this  source,  origin,  or  cause. 
[ME.  hennes,  contr.  hens,  AS.  heonan,  for  hinan,  fr. 
/line,  him;  cf.  G.  hinnen,  L.  hinc,  hence,  fr.  G.  ihn, 
him,  L.  hie,  this.]  —  Henceforth'  or  Hence'forth, 
Hencefor'ward,  adv.  From  this  time  forward. 

Henchman,  hench'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A  page  ;  serv¬ 
ant;  hanger-on.  [ME.  henseman,  prob.  fr.  ME.  and 
AS.  hengest,  horse,  i.  e.,  a  groom  ;  prob.  not  fr. 
haunch .] 

Hendecagon,  hen-dek'a-gon,  n.  (Oeom.)  A  plane 
figure  of  11  sides  and  11  angles.  [Gr.  hendeka  (fr. 
hen,  one,  and  deka,  ten),  eleven,  and  gonia,  angle.] 

Hendiadys,  hen-di'a-dis,  rt.  (Gram.)  A  figure  in 
which  the  same  idea  is  presented  by  two  words  or 
phrases.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  hen  dia  duoin,  one  by  two.] 

Henna,  hen'ni,  n.  (Dot.)  An  oriental  flowering  shrub 
of  the  genus  Lawsonia.  Powdered  henna  leaves,  or 
a  paste  made  of  the  leaves,  used  by  Egyptians  and 
Asiatics  to  dye  their  nails,  etc.,  of  an  orange  hue. 
[Ar.  hinnd-a,  the  dyeing  or  coloring  shrub.] 

Hepatic,  he-pat'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  having  the 
color  of  the  liver.  [OF.  hepatique,  L.  hepaticus,  fr. 
Gr.  hepar,  hepatis,  'L.jecur,  Skr.  yakrit,  the  liver.] 

—  Hepat'ica,  -Y-k&,  n.  A  ranunculaceous  plant,  the 
lobes  of  whose  leaves  are  thought  to  resemble  the 
lobes  of  the  liver.  [L.]  —  Hep'atiza'tion,  n.  (Med.) 
Conversion  of  the  lumrs,  etc.,  into  a  substance  re¬ 
sembling  the  liver.  —  flep'atogas'tric,  a.  Pert,  to 
the  liver  and  stomach.  [Gr.  gaster,  gastros,  belly.] 

Heptad,  hep'tad,  n.  (Chem.)  An  atom  whose  equiv¬ 
alence  is  7  atoms  of  hydrogen,  or  which  can  be 
combined  with,  substituted  for,  or  replaced  by  7 
atoms  of  hydrogen.  [Gr.  heptas,  heptados,  fr.  hegta, 
seven,  q.  v.]  —  Heptachord,  -k6rd,  n.  (Anc.  Mus.) 
A  system  of  7  sounds  ;  a  lyre  with  7  chords.  (Anc. 
Poet.)  A  composition  sung  to  the  sound  of  7  chords. 
[Gr.  chorde,  chord.]  —  Hep'taglot,  n.  A  book  in  7 
languages.  [Gr .  glotta,  tongue,  language.]  —  Hep'- 
tagon,  n.  (Geom.)  A  plane  figure  consisting  of  7 
sides  and  7  angles.  [Gr.  gonia,  angle.]  —  Heptag'o- 
nal,  a.  Having,  etc.  —  Heptan'gular,  -tan'gu-lSr, 
a.  Having  7  angles.  —  Heptarchy,  -tark-Y,  n.  A 
government  by,  or  country  governed  by,  7  persons. 
[Gr.  arche,  sovereignty,  archein,  to  rule.]  —  Hep'ta- 
stich,  -stik,  n.  (Pros.)  A  composition  consisting 
of  7  verses.  [Gr.  stichos,  row,  rank.] 

Her,  hEr,  pron.  and  a.  The  objective  case  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun  she ;  pert,  to  a  female,  or  a  noun  in 
the  feminine  gender ;  being  the  possessive  case  of 
the  personal  pronoun  she.  [Written  hers  when  the 
noun  which  it  governs,  or  with  which  it  agrees,  is 
not  given,  but  lqiplied.]  [ME.  and  AS.  hire,  gen. 
and  dat.  of  AS.  heo,  she.]’  —  Herself',  pron.  An 
emphasized  form  of  she;  in  her  ordinary  or  real 
character  ;  in  her  right  mind;  sane. —  By  herself. 
Alone;  apart;  unaccompanied. 

Herald,  her'ald,  n.  (Antic/.)  An  officer  who  pro¬ 
claimed  war  or  peace,  and  bore  messages  from  the 
commander  of  an  army.  In  Eng.,  an  officer  who 
regulates  public  ceremonies,  and  records  and  blaz¬ 
ons  the  arms  of  the  nobility  and  gentry;  a  king  at 
arms;  a  proclaimer;  publisher;  a  forerunner  ;  pre¬ 
cursor;  harbinger.  —  v.  t.  To  introduce,  or  give  tid¬ 
ings  of,  as  by  a  herald  ;  to  proclaim.  [OF.  hcralt, 
heraut,  OHG.  herolt,  ir.hari,  AS.  here,  an  army  (see 
Harry),  influenced  by  OHG.  forharen,  to  proclaim, 
whence  foraharo,  a  herald.]—  Heral'dic,  a.  Pert, 
to  heralds  or  heraldry.  —  Her'aldry,  -rY,  n.  Art  or 
office  of  a  herald  ;  art,  practice,  or  science  of  re¬ 
cording  genealogies,  and  blazoning  arms.  —  Her' 
aldship,  n.  Office  of  a  herald. 

Herb,  erb,  n.  A  plant  having  a  soft  or  succulent  stalk, 
or  stem,  that  dies  to  the  root  every  year.  [F.  herbe , 
L .  herba  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  OL.  forbea,  food,  Gr.  /ihoi-be, 
pasture,  fodder,  Skr.  bharb,  to  eat.]  —  Herby,  liErb'- 
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Y,  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  pert,  to,  or  covered  with, 
herbs.  —  Herbose',  -bfis',  Herb'ous,  -us,  a.  Abound¬ 
ing  with,  etc.  —  Herb'orize,  v.  i.  [-rized  (-rTzd), 
-rizing.]  To  search  for  plants,  or  new  species  of 
plants.  —  Herb'oriza'tion,  n.  Act  of  seeking  plants 
in  the  field  ;  the  figure  of  plants  in  mineral  sub¬ 
stances:  see  Arborization. —  Herba'ceous,  hSc-ba'- 
shus,  a.  Pert,  to  herbs:  having  the  nature  of  an  herb. 

—  Herb'age,  5rb'-  or  hSrb'ej,  n.  Herbs  collectively; 
grass;  pasture.  (Law.)  Liberty  or  right  of  pasture  in 
the  forest  or  grounds  of  another  man.  [F.J  —  Herb'- 
al,  herb'al,  n.  A  book  containing  the  names  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  plants  ;  a  collection  of  dried  plants  ; 
hortus  siccus  ;  herbarium.  —  a.  Pert,  to  herbs.  — 
Herb'alist,  n.  One  skilled  in,  or  who  makes  collec¬ 
tions  of,  plants.  —  Herba'rium,  n. ;  Eng.  pi.  -riums; 
L.  pi.  -ria,  -rY-a.  A  collection  of  dried  plants  ;  book 
for  preserving  plants  ;  hortus  siccus.  [L.]  —  Herb'- 
ary,  -a-rY,  n.  A  garden  of  herbs  ;  cottage  garden.  — 
Herbes'cent,  -bes'ent,  n.  Growing  into  herbs.  [L. 
herbescens,  p.  pr.  of  herbescere,  to  grow  into  herbs.] 

—  Herbif'erous,  -Sr-us,  a.  Bearing  nerbs.  [L./emq 
to  bear.] — Herbiv'orous,  -o-rus,  a.  Eating  herbs; 
feeding  on  vegetables.  [L.  vorare,  to  devour.] 

Herculean,  her-Ku'le-an,  a.  Very  great,  difficult,  or 
dangerous;  having  extraordinary  strength  and  size. 

IL.  Hercules,  most  famous  of  Greek  heroes,  cele- 
irated  for  strength,  and  esp.  for  12  difficult  labors.] 
Herd,  herd,  n.  A  number  of  beasts  assembled  together; 
a  company  of  people;  crowd;  rabble.  —  v.  i.  To 
unite  or  associate  in  a  herd,  as  beasts;  to  unite  in  a 
company  by  custom  or  inclination. —  v.  t.  To  form 
or  put  intQ  a  herd.  IAS.  keord,  herd,  a  herd,  ME. 
herdien,  to  herd.]  —  Herd'man,  Herds'man,  n. ;  pi. 
Herd'mex,  Herds'mex.  The  owner  or  keeper  of 
herds.  —  Herd'-book,  n.  A  book  of  pedigrees  of 
choice  breeds  of  cattle  ;  herd-register.  —  Herds'- 
grass,  n.  One  of  several  species  of  grass,  highly  es¬ 
teemed  for  hay;  timothy;  red-top. 

Here,  her,  adv.  In  this  p'lace, — opp.  to  there;  in  the 
present  life  or  state.  [AS..  Ic.,  Dan.,  and  Goth,  her , 
fr.  rt.  of  he;  cf.  hence.]  — Here'about',  -abouts',  adv. 
About  this  place;  in  this  neighborhood. —  Hereaft'er, 
adv.  In  time  to  come  ;  in  some  future  state.  —  n. 
A  future  existence  or  state.  —  Hereat',  adv.  At,  or 
by  reason  of,  this. — Hereby',  adv.  By  means  of 
this.  —  Herein',  adv.  In  this.  —  Here'ihaft'er,  adv. 
In  the  following  part  of  this.  —  Hereto',  adv.  To 
this.  —  Heretofore',  adv.  In  times  before  the  pres¬ 
ent  ;  formerly.  —  Hereunto',  adv.  Unto  this  or 
this  time  ;  hereto.  —  Hereupon',  adv.  On  this  ; 
hereon. — Herewith',  -with'  or  -with',  adv.  With 
this.  —  Herein'to,  adv.  Into  this. — Hereof',  -of' 
or  -ov',  adv.  Of,  concerning,  or  from  this.  —  Here¬ 
on',  adv.  On  this  ;  hereupon. 

Hereditary,  he-red'T-ta-rY,  a.  Descended  by  inheri¬ 
tance  ;  capable  of  descending  from  an  ancestor  to 
an  heir ;  transmitted,  or  that  may  be  transmitted, 
from  a  parent  to  a  child  ;  ancestral  ;  patrimonial; 
inheritable.  [L.  hereditarily,  fr.  hereditare,  to  in¬ 
herit,  fr.  hcres,  heredis,  an  heir,  q.  v.]  —  Hered'ita- 
ble,  Her'itable,  a.  Capable  of  being  inherited.  — 
Hered'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Transmission  of  qualities  of 
parents  to  offspring.  —  Her'edit'ament,  n.  {Law.) 
Any  species  of  property  that  may  be  inherited.  — 
Hereditarily,  adv.  By  inheritance.  —  Her'itage, 
-ej,  n.  Thing  inherited;  inheritance.  [F.]— Her'- 
itor,  -or,  n.  Orig.  an  heir;  in  Scot,  a  proprietor  in  a 
parish.  [LL.] 

Heresy,  her'e-sY,  n.  An  opinion  opposed  to  the  es¬ 
tablished  or  usually  received  doctrine;  esp.  ( Theol .) 
rejection  of,  or  erroneous  belief  in  regard  to,  some 
fundamental  religious  doctrine  or  truth  ;  hetero¬ 
doxy.  [OF.  heresie,  Gr.  hairesis,  a  choice,  sect,  her¬ 
esy,  fr.  hairein,  to  take.]  —  Her'etic,  n.  One  who 
holds  to  a  heresy;  one  who  believes  some  doctrine 
contrary  to  the  Christian  religion;  schismatic;  sec¬ 
tarian.  {Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  A  Protestant.  —  He- 
ret'ical.  a.  Containing,  or  pert,  to,  heresy.  —  He- 
ret'ically,  adv.  —  Heresiarch,  her'e-sY-  or  he-re'zY- 
ark,  n.  A  leader  in  heresy;  chief  heretic. 

Heriot,  her'Y-ot,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  tribute  of  goods 
or  chattels  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  payable  on  the  de¬ 
cease  of  a  tenant  by  copyhold  or  other  landholder. 
[AS.  heregeatu ,  what  was  given  the  lord  of  the  manor 
to  prepare  for  war,  fr.  here,  army,  and  geatu,  pro¬ 
vision,  fr.  getan,  gitan,  to  get.] 

Heritable,  Heritage.  See  under  Hereditary. 
Hermaphrodite,  hgr-mnf'ro-dlt,  n.  An  animal  or  hu¬ 
man  being  having  both  the  male  and  the  female  gen¬ 
erative  organs.  (Rot.)  A  flower  that  contains  both 


the  stamen  and  the  pistil  within  the  same  calyx,  or 
on  the  same  receptacle.  [Fr.  Hermaphroditus,  son 
of  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  and  Aphrodite,  or  Venus, 
who,  when  bathing,  became  joined  in  one  person 
with  Salmacis,  the  nymph  of  the  fountain.]  —  Her¬ 
maphrodite  brig.  {Rant.)  A  brig  square-rigged  for¬ 
ward  and  schooner-rigged  aft.  —  Hermaph'rodite, 
-rodit'ic,  -ical,  a.  Partaking  of  both  sexes.  —  Her- 
maph'roditism,  -ro-dit-izm,  -rodism,  -rod-izm,  n. 
Union  of  two  sexes  in  the  same  individual. 

Hermeneutic,  hSr-me-nu'tik,  -tical,  a.  Pert,  to  inter¬ 
pretation;  exegetical.  —  Hermeneu'tics,  n.  sing.  Sci¬ 
ence  of  interpretation  ;  exegesis, —  esp.  applied  to 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  [Gr .  hermeneutikos, 
fr.  hermeneutes,  hermcneus,  an  interpreter,  peril,  fr. 
Hermes ,  Mercury,  tutelary  god  of  skill.] 

Hermetic,  her-met'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  chemistry; 
chemical;  pert,  to  that  philosophy  which  pretends 
to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  from  the  3 
chemical  principles,  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury  ; 
pert,  to  the  system  which  explains  causes  of  diseases, 
etc.,  on  the  principles  of  the  hermetical  philosophy, 
esp.  on  the  system  of  an  alkali  and  acid  ;  perfectly 
close,  so  that  no  air,  gas,  or  spirit  can  escape.  [LL. 
hermeticus,  fr.  the  Egyptian  Ilermes  Trismegistus,  the 
fabled  inventor  of  alchemy.]  —  Hermet'ically,  adv. 

Hermit,  her'mit,  n.  A  recluse  ;  anchoret ;  esp.  one 
who  lives  in  solitude  from  religious  motives.  [ME. 
h eremite,  eremite,  F.  hermite,  LL.  keremita,  eremita, 
Gr.  eremites,  lit.  dweller  in  a  desert,  fr.  eremia,  des¬ 
ert,  erenios,  deserted.]  —  Her'mitage,  -ej,  n.  The 
habitation  of  a  hermit;  a  secluded  residence.  [F.] 
—  Her'mitess,  n.  A  female  hermit. 

Hern.  Same  as  Heron. 

Hernia,  her'nY-a,  n.  {Surg.)  A  rupture  ;  a  tumor 
formed  by  protrusion  of  any  internal  part  through 
a  natural  or  accidental  opening  in  a  muscular  or 
membranous  wall.  [L.]  —  Strangulated  hernia.  Ir¬ 
reducible  protrusion,  with  constriction,  of  an  intes¬ 
tine.  —Her'nial,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  connected  with,  her¬ 
nia.  —  Herniot'omy,  -mY,  n.  {Surg.)  Act  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  cutting  for  the  cure  of  hernia,  or  relief  of 
strangulated  hernia.  [Gr.  temnein,  to  cut.] 

Hero,  he'ro,  n. ;  pi.  -roes,  -roz.  A  man  of  distin¬ 
guished  valor,  intrepidity,  or  enterprise  in  danger; 
a  great  or  extraordinary*  person  ;  principal  person¬ 
age  in  a  poem,  story,  etc.  {Myth.)  An  illustrious 
man,  placed  among  the  gods,  after  his  death.  [OF. 
and  Sp.  heroe,  L.  and  Gr.  heros,  Skr.  vira,  hero  ;  L. 
vir,  AS.  wer,  man.] — Hero'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  like,  or 
becoming  a  hero;  brave;  intrepid;  noble.  —  Heroic 
age.  The  age  when  the  heroes  arc  supposed  to  have 
lived.  —  H.  poetry.  That  in  which  the  life  of  a  hero 
is  celebrated  ;  epic  poetry. —  H.  treatment,  remedies. 
{Med.)  Those  of  a  violent  character.—//,  verse. 
(Pros.)  The  verse  of  heroic  poetry,  being  in  Eng. 
the  iambic  of  10  syllables.  —  Hero'ically,  adv.  In 
the  manner  of  a  hero;  with  valor  ybravely  ;  coura¬ 
geously;  intrepidly.  —  He'roicom'ic,  -ical,  a.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  the  heroic  and  the  ludicrous. —Heroine, 
her'o-in,  n.  A  female  hero.  [F.,  L.,  and  Gr.]  — 
Her'oism,  -izm,  n.  The  qualities  or  character  of  a 
hero;  courage;  fortitude;  bravery;  valor. 

Heron,  her'un,  n.  A  wading  bird  of  many  species 
with  long  slender  legs,  neck, 
and  bill.  [F. ;  OF.  hairon, 

OlIG.  heigir.]  —  Her'onry, 

-rf,  n.  A  place  where  herons 
breed. 

Herpes,  her'pez,  n.  (Med.) 

An  eruption  of  the  skin  ; 
esp.  an  eruption  of  vesicles 
in  small  distinct  clusters,  ac¬ 
companied  with  itching  or 
tingling,  including  shingles, 
ringworm,  etc.  [L.  and  Gr., 
fr.  Gr.  herpein,  to  creep,  fr. 
its  tendency  to  creep  from 
one  part  of  the  skin  to  an-, 
other.]  —  Herpet'ic,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  like,  etc.  —  Herpetol'-  T- 

ogy,  -jY,  n.  Natural  history  iieron. 

or  description  of  reptiles,  including  oviparous  quad¬ 
rupeds.  [Gr.  her- 
peton,  reptile  (fr. 
herpein),  and  log¬ 
os,  discourse.]  — 

Her'  petol  'ogist, 
n.  One  versed  in, 
etc. 

Herring,  her'ring. 


Herring. 


sun,  cObe,  lull ;  moou,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil  ;  huger  or  ink,  then,  boNbox,  chair,  get. 
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n.  A  small  fish,  appearing  in  vast  shoals  in  the 
spring,  upon  the  coasts  ot  Europe  and  America, 
where  they  are  taken  in  great  quantities.  [AS. 
hserincg ,  fr.  here,  an  army,  ir.  their  great  shoals;  cf. 
W.  ysgadan,  herrings,  fr.  end ,  a  host,  army.] 

Hers,  herz,  Herself.  See  Her. 

Herschel,  her'shel,  n.  A  planet  discovered  by  Dr. 
Herschel,  in  1781,  —  now  called  Uranus. 

Herse,  hers,  n.  (Fort.)  A  lattice  or  portcullis  in  the 
form  of  a  harrow ;  a  harrow  used  instead  of  a  cheval- 
de-frise.  A  hearse.  [Same  as  hearse .] 

Hesitate,  hez'Y-tat,  v.  i.  To  stop  or  pause  respecting 
decision  or  action;  to  be  in  suspense  or  uncertainty, 
doubt,  waver,  scruple  ;  to  stop  in  speaking,  falter, 
stammer.  [L.  hsesitare,  -tatwm,  intens.  form  of 
hserere,  to  hang  or  hold  fast.]  —  Hesitation,  n.  Act 
of  hesitating.  [F.]  —  Hes'itancy,  -tan-si,  n.  Act  of 
hesitating  or  doubting;  doubt ;  action  or  manner  of 
one  who  hesitates;  indecision. 

Hesper,  hes'per,  Hes'perus,  n.  The  evening  star.  — 
Hespe'rian,  -rY-an,  a.  Western;  occidental. 

Hessian  Fly.  hesh'an-tli,  n.  A  small,  two-winged 
fly,  or  midge,  nearly  black,  destructive  to  young 
wheat,  —  supposed  to  have  been  brought  into  Amer. 
by  the  Hessian  troops,  during  the  Revolution. 

Hest,  best,  n.  Command  ;  precept ;  order.  [AS.  has, 
fr.  hatan,  to  call,  bid.] 

Hetchel.  Same  as  Hackle. 

Heteroclite,  het'Sr-o-kllt,  n.  (Gram.)  A  word  which 
is  irregular  or  anomalous,  esp.  a  noun  irregular  in 
declension.  Any  thing  or  person  deviating  from 
common  forms.  [Gr.  heteroklitos,  fr.  heteros,  other, 
and  klinein,  to  lean,  inflect.]  —  Het'eroclite,  -clit'- 
ic,  -clit'ical,  a.  Deviating  from  ordinary  forms 
or  rules;  irregular;  anomalous;  abnormal. —  Het'er- 
odox,  a.  Contrary  to  some  acknowledged  standard, 
as  the  Bible,  creed  of  a  church,  etc. ;  not  orthodox  ; 
holding  opinions  or  doctrines  contrary  to  some  ac¬ 
knowledged  standard.  [Gr.  doxa,  opinion.]  —  HeV- 
erodox7y,  -doks'Y,  n.  Heresy  ;  an  opinion  or  doc¬ 
trine  contrary  to  some  established  standard.  — Het7- 
eroge'neal,  -jc'ne-al,  -neous,  -us,  a.  Differing  in 
kind  ;  having  unlike  qualities  ;  dissimilar.  TGr. 
genos,  race,  fr.  genein,  to  beget.] —  HeVerogene'ity, 
-ne'Y-tY,  Het'eroge'neousness.  n.  —  Het'erogen'esis, 
n.  Spontaneous  generation;  descent,  in  which  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  differ  from  each  other;  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  living  being  by  beings  of  a  different  spe¬ 
cies,  —  opp.  to  nompgenesis  or  gamogenesis.  [Gr.  gen¬ 
esis,  ir.  genein.]  —  Het'erog'enist,  n.  A  believer  in, 
etc.  —  Het'erop'athy,  -thY,  n.  (Med.)  Treatment 
of  disease  by  supplanting  one  morbid  condition  by 
another  and  different  one,  —  applied  by  homceop- 
athists  to  the  ordinary  medical  practice.  [Gr.  pa- 
thein,  to  suffer.] 

Hetman,  het'man,  n. ;  pi.  -mans.  A  Cossack  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  [Pol.  hetman,  Russ,  ataman,  fr.  G. 
hauptmann,  head  man,  chieftain.] 

Hew,  liu,  v.  t.  [imp.  hewed;  p.  p.  hewed  (htld)  or 
hewn  (h tin);  hewing.]  To  cut  with  an  ax,  shape 
with  a  sharp  instrument,  chop,  hack.  [AS.  heawan, 
OIIG.  houivan;  s.  rt.  L.  cudere,  to  strike,  pound,  E. 
hoe. ]  — Hew'er,  n.  One  who  hews  wood  or  stone. 

Hexad,  heks'ad,  n.  (Chem.)  An  atom  whose  equiv¬ 
alence  is  6,  or  which  can  be  combined  with,  substi¬ 
tuted  for,  or  replaced  by,  6  atoms  of  hydrogen.  [Gr. 
hexas,  hexados,  the  number  6,  fr.  hex,  six,  q.  v.]  — 
Hex'achord,  -kord,  n.  (Mus.)  An  interval  of  4  tones 
and  1  semitone  ;  a  scale  of  G  notes  ;  an  instrument 
with  6  strings.  [Gr.  hex  and  cliorde,  chord.]  —  Hex'- 
agon,  n.  ( Geotn.')  A  plane  figure  of  6  sides  and  C 
angles.  [Gr.  gonia,  angle.]  —  Hexag'onal,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing,  etc.  —  Hex/ahe'dron,  n.  A  regular  solid  body 
of  C  equal  faces  ;  a  cube.  [Gr.  hedra,  seat,  base.]  — 
Hex'ahe'dral,  a.  Of  the  figure  of,  etc.  —  Hexam'- 
eter,  n.  (  Gr.  &  Lat.  Pros.)  A  verse  of  6  feet,  either 
dactyls  or  spondees.  —  a.  Having,  etc.  [Gr .  nietron, 
measure.]  —  Hex'amet'ric,  -rical,  a.  Consisting  of, 
etc. — Hexan'gular,  -an'gu-lSr,  a.  Having  6  angles 
or  corners.  —  Hex'apla,  -a-pla,  n.  A  collection  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  G  languages  or  G  versions. 
[Gr.,  ir.'hexaploos,  -pious,  six  fold.]  —  Hex'aplar,  a. 
Sextuple;  containing  6  columns. 

Hey,  ha,  interj.  An  exclamation  expressive  of  joy  or 
exhortation.  [G.  and  D.  hei.]  —  Hey'day',  inter). 
An  expression  of  frolic,  exultation,  or  wonder.  [G. 
heida,D.  hei  daar,  hallo!  ho!  there;  G.  da,  D.  daar 
—  E.  there.] 

Heyday,  ha'da,  n.  A  frolic;  wildness.  [Corrupt,  of 
high  day.] 

Hiatus,  hi-artus,  n. ;  L.  pi.  same  as  sing.;  E. pi. -TUSES, 


-ez.  An  opening  ;  gap  ;  chasm  ;  space  where  some¬ 
thing  is  wanting  ;  a  break  in  a  manuscript,  where 
part  is  lost  or  effaced.  ( Gram.)  Concurrence  of  2 
vowels  in  2  successive  syllables  or  words.  [L.,  p.  p. 
of  hiare,  to  yawn  ;  s.  rt.  yawn,  chasm.] 

Hibernal,  hi-ber'nal,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
winter;  wintry;  winterish.  [F.;  L.  hibernalis,  hiber- 
nvs ;  s.  rt.  L.  hiems,  winter,  Gr.  chion,  Skr.  hima, 
snow.] — Hi'bernate,  -nat,  v.  i.  To  winter;  to  pass 
the  winter  in  seclusion,  esp.  in  lethargic  sleep,  as 
bats,  bears,  etc.  —  Hibernation,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 
Hibernian,  hi-ber' nY-an,  «.  Pert,  to  Hibernia,  now 
Ireland;  Irish. — n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ire¬ 
land;  a  Milesian.— Hiber 'nianism,  -nicism,  -nY-sizm, 
n.  An  idiom  or  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to,  etc. 
Hibiscus,  hi-bis'kus,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  some  spe¬ 
cies  bearing  showy  flowers,  some  edible,  some  yield¬ 
ing  mucilage  or  fiber.  [L.] 

Hiccough,  Hiccup,  Hickup.  hik'kup,  n.  A  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  adjacent  parts, 
producing  a  sudden  sound,  usually  caused  by  gas¬ 
tric  derangement;  the  sound  itself.  —  v.  i.  [hic¬ 
coughed  (-kupt),  -coughing.]  To  have,  etc.  [Ono- 
mat.;  F.  hoquet,  D.  and  Armor,  hik,  Dan.  hikke,  W. 
ig,  a  hiccough;  D.  hikken,  Dan.  hikke,  to  hiccough.] 
Hickory,  hik'o-rY,  n.  A  nut-bearing  American  tree  of 
several  species,  having  strong,  tenacious  wood. 
Hicksite,  hiks'it,  n.  A  follower  of  Elias  Hicks,  who  se¬ 
ceded  fr.  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  U.  S.,  in  1827. 
Hid,  Hidden.  See  Hide,  v.  t. 

Hidage.  See  under  Hide  (of  land). 

Hidalgo,  hi-dal'go,  n.  In  Spain,  a  nobleman  of  the 
lower  class;  a  gentleman  by  birth.  [Sn.,  contr.  fr. 
hi  jo  de  algo,  son  of  something  ;  hijo,  OSp.  Jigo,  L. 
filius,  son;  algo,  L.  aliquod,  something.] 

Hide,  hid,  v.  t.  [imp.  hid;  p.  p.  hid,  hidden;  hiding.’ 
To  withhold,  or  withdraw  from  sight ;  to  conceal 
from  knowledge,  keep  secret,  disguise,  dissemble, 
screen;  to  protect  from  danger,  defend.  —  v.i.  To 
lie  concealed  or  secreted;  to  keep  one’s  self  out  of 
view.  [AS.  Milan,  hydan,  Gr.  keuthein,  to  hide;  s. 
rt.  L.  custos,  a  protector,  E.  sky.]  —  Hide-and-seek.  A 
play  in  which  children  hide  themselves,  and  another 
seeks  them.— Hid'er,  n.  —  Hid'ing,  n.  Concealment. 
Hido,  hid,  n.  The  skin  of  a  beast,  raw  or  dressed;  the 
human  skin, —  so  called  in  contempt. — v.  t.  To 
flog,  whip.  [AS.  hyil,  OHG.  hut,  L.  cutis,  Gr.  ktdos, 
skutos,  skin,  hide;  same  as  hide,  toconceal.] — Hide'- 
bound,  a.  Having  the  skin  stuck  so  closely  to  the 
ribs  and  back,  as  not  to  be  easily  loosened  or  raised; 
having  the  bark  so  close  as  to  impede  growth. 

Hide,  hid,  n.  (O.  Eng.  Law.)  A  house  or  dwelling;  a 
portion  of  land,  differently  estimated  at  GO,  80,  or 
100  acres.  [LL.  hida,  fr.  AS.  hid,  contr.  fr.  hi  aid.  = 
hiwisc,  an  estate  sufficient  to  support  a  household; 
s.  rt.  AS.  hiwan,  domestics,  a  household,  E.  hire.]  — 
Hid'age,  -ej,  n.  A  tax  formerly  paid  to  the  King  of 
Eng.  for  every  hide  of  land. 

Hideous,  liid'e-us,  a.  Frightful  or  shocking  to  the 
eye;  distressing  to  the  car  ;  hateful  ;  grim  ;  grisly  ; 
terrible.  [ME.  hulous,  OF.  hidos,  hideus,  hisdos, 
perh.  fr.  L.  hispidosus,  fr.  hispulus,  rough,  bristly.] 
—  Hid'eously,  adv.—  Hid'eousness,  n. 

Hie,  hi,  v.  i.  [hied  (hid),  hying.]  To  hasten.  [AS. 
higian;  s.  rt.  Gr.  Mein,  to  go,  L.  ciere,  to  summon, 
citus,  quick,  Skr.  ci,  to  sharpen,  E.  cite,  hone.] 
Hierarch,  hi'e-riirk,  n.  One  who  rules  or  has  author¬ 
ity  in  sacred  things;  chief  of  a  sacred  order.  [Gr.  hi- 
erarches,  fr.  hieros,  sacred  (orig.  vigorous;  s.  rt.  Skr. 
ishiras,  vigorous,  fresh),  and  archos,  leader,  archein, 
to  rule  ee  Arch,  a.]  —  Hi'erarch7al,  a.  Pert,  to  a 
hierarch.  —  Hi'erarch7y,  -riirk7Y,  n.  Dominion  in  sa¬ 
cred  things;  the  body  of  persons  having  ecclesiastical 
authority  ;  a  government  administered  by  the  priest¬ 
hood.  [F.  hierarchic,  Gr.  hierarch ia.]  —  Hi'erarch7- 
ical,  a.  Pert,  to  a  hierarchy.  —  HPerat'ic,  a.  Con¬ 
secrated  to  sacred  uses;  sacerdotal;  pert,  to  priests, 


—  applied  to  a  mode  of  ancient 
Egyptian  writing,  being  the 
sacerdotal  character.  [Gr. 
hieratikos,  fr.  hierateuein ,  to 
be  a  priest,  fr.  hieros.]  —  Hier¬ 
oglyph,  -glif,  -glyph'ic,  n.  A 
sacred  character,  —  esp.  the 
picture-writing  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  priests;  the  figure  of 
an  animal,  etc.,  standing  for  a 
phrase,  word,  or  letter  ;  any 
character  or  figure  having  a 
mysterious  significance.  [Gr. 
hierogluphikos ;  g  l  up  hei  a,  to 


Hieroglyphics. 


lim,  fame,  far,  p&ss  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term ;  Yn,  Ice ;  5dd,  tSne,  Qr  ; 
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hollow  out,  engrave:  see  Glypii.]  —  Hi'eroglyph'ic,  J 
-leal,  «.  Emblematic;  expressive  of  some  meaning  ! 
by  characters,  pictures,  or  figures;  obscure  ;  enig¬ 
matical.  —  HFeroglypti'ically,  adv. —  Hi'erogram, 
w.  A  species  of  sac  red  writing.  [Gr.  gramma,  letter, 
graphein,  to  write.]  —  Hi'erograph'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert, 
to  sacred  writing.  —  Hi'erorogy,  -jT,  n.  A  discourse 
on  sacred  things  ;  esp.  science  of  the  ancient  writ¬ 
ings  and  inscriptions  of  the  Egyptians.  [Gr.  hiero- 
logia;  logos,  discourse.]  —  Hi'eroman'cy,  11.  Divi¬ 
nation  by  observing  tilings  offered  in  sacrifice. 
[Gr.  maiiteia,  divination.]  —  Hierophant,  hi-er'o- 
or  hi'e-ro-fant,  «.  A  priest;  one  who  teaches  the 
mysteries  of  religion.  I  Gr.  phainein,  to  show,  make 
known:  see  Phantom.] 

Higgle,  etc.  See  under  Hack,  v.  t. 

Higgledy-piggledy,  hig'gl-dl-pig'gl-dT,  aclv.  In  con¬ 
fusion;  topsy-turvy. 

High,  hi,  a.  Of  great  altitude  ;  elevated  ;  raised  up  ; 
lofty  ;  sublime  ;  distinguished  ;  sometimes  equiv¬ 
alent  to  great,  used  indefinitely;  possessing  some 
characteristic  quality  in  a  marked  degree;  proud; 
violent ;  forcible  ;  intense  ;  dear  in  price  ;  promi¬ 
nent;  eminent,  —  used  in  technical  senses,  as,  (Fine 
Arts)  wrought  so  as  to  be  prominent  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  also,  in  an  elevated  style;  (Law  &  Politics)  re¬ 
lating  to,  or  derived  from  tlie  sovereignty  of  a  state, 
as,  /uV/A-treason;  (C/iron.)  remote  in  time  or  antiqui¬ 
ty;  (Cookery.)  strong-scented,  as  tending  toward  pu¬ 
trefaction;  (Geog.)  remote  from  the  equator,  north 
or  south;  (Mus.)  acute  or  sharp.  —  adv.  In  a  high 
manner;  to  a  great  altitude;  eminently;  profound¬ 
ly;  powerfully. —  n.  An  elevated  place;  superior 
region.  [AS.  heali,  OIIG.  hoh,  orig.  Knoblike;  s.  rt. 

G.  hocken,  to  set  in  heaps,  Ic.  haugr,  a  mound,  Skr. 
kucli,  to  bend.]  —  High  day.  (Script.)  A  holy  or 
festive  day.  —  H.  Dutch,  or  H.  German.  The  G. 
language,  as  spoken  in  the  elevated  southern  part 
of  Germany  ;  the  cultivated  German,  or  language 
spoken  by  the  educated  classes:  see  under  German. 
—  H.  life.  Life  among  the  aristocracy.  —  H.  living. 
A  feeding  upon  rich  food.  —  H.  Mass.  (Rom.  Oath. 
Church.)  Mass  performed  by  a  choir  in  a  specially 
solemn  manner.  —  H.  noon.  Time  when  the  sun  is 
in  the  meridian.  —  H.  seas.  The  waters  of  the  ocean 
three  miles  or  more  from  the  coast  line.  —  H.  time. 
Quite  time.  —  H.  treason.  Treason  against  the  sov¬ 
ereign  or  state,  being  the  highest  civil  offense.  — 

H.  water.  The  utmost  flow  or  greatest  elevation  of 
the  tide;  also,  the  time  of  such  elevation.  —  H.  wine. 
Distilled  wine;  brandy;  also,  pure  or  undiluted  al¬ 
cohol.  —  High'ly,  -IT,  adv.  —  High'ness,  n.  State  of 
being,  etc.;  a  title  of  honor  given  to  princes,  etc. — 
Hight,  n.  Same  as  Height,  q.  v.  —  High'land,  n. 
Elevated  land;  a  mountainous  region.  —  High'land- 
er,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  highlands;  esp.  of  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland.  —  High'way,  n.  A  public  road ; 
way  open  to  all  passengers;  path;  course.  —  High'- 
wayman,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  One  who  robs  on  the  public 
road;  a  highway  robber.  —  High'-born,  a.  Of  noble 
birth  or  extraction.  — bred,  a.  Bred  in  high  life  ; 
courtly.  — church,  a.  Inclined  to  magnify  the  au¬ 
thority  and  jurisdiction  or  ecclesiastical  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  a  church, — usually  applied  to  such 
as  attach  the  highest  importance  to  the  episcopal 

office  and  the  apostolic  succession. - churclFism, 

n.  Principles  of  the  higli-church  party. — church7 
man,  n.  One  who  holds,  etc.  — fli'er,  n.  One  ex¬ 
travagant  in  pretensions  or  manners.  — flown,  a. 
Elevated  ;  swelled  ;  proud  ;  turgid  ;  extravagant.  — 
-hand  ed,  a.  Overbearing  ;  oppressive  ;  arbitrary  ; 

violent. - mind'ed,  a.  Proud  ;  arrogant ;  of,  or 

pert,  to,  elevated  principles  and  feelings  ;  magnan¬ 
imous.  - press'ure,  a.  (Steam  Eng.)  Having  a 

steam  pressure  exceeding  about  50  pounds  on  the 
square  inch.  — road,  n.  A  highway  ;  a  much  fre¬ 
quented  or  traveled  road.  — seasoned,  a.  Enriched 

with  spices  or  other  seasoning.  - - sounding,  a. 

Pompous;  noisy;  ostentatious. — spir'ited,  a.  Full 
of  spirit  or  natural  fire  ;  easily  irritated  ;  irascible  ; 
bold;  daring.  —  -toned,  a.  High  in  tone  or  sound; 
noble  ;  elevated. — wrought,  a.  Wrought  with  ex¬ 
quisite  art  or  skill;  inflamed  to  a  high  degree. 

Hight,  hit,  v.  i.  [imp.  and  p.p.  hight,  hot,  hote, 
hoten.]  To  be  called  or  named.  [The  only  English 
passive  verb  ;  obs.]  [ME.  highte,  AS.  hatte,  I  am 
called,  hatan,  to  be  called,  Goth,  haitun,  to  call, 
name;  s.  rt.  best.] 

Hilarious,  hi-la'rT-us,  a.  Mirthful  ;  merry  ;  jovial ; 
jolly.  [L.  liilaris ,  -rus,  Gr.  liilaros ,  gay,  fr.  hilaos, 
propitious,  kind;  s.  rt.  exhilarate.]  —  Hilar'ity.-lhr'- 


Y-tT,  n.  Pleasurable  excitement  of  the  spirits;  glee; 
merriment;  jollity.  [F.  hilarity.] 

Hill,  hil,  n.  An  eminence  less  than  a  mountain;  the 
earth  raised  about  the  root  of  a  plant;  a  group  of 
plants  growing  together,  and  having  earth  heaped 
up  about  them.  —  v.  t.  [hilled  (hihl),  hilling.]  To 
surround  with  earth.  [AS.  hyll,  OD.  hil;  s.  rt.  L. 
collis,  a  hill,  celsus,  lofty,  oilmen,  a  top;  not  s.  rt.  G. 
huegel,  a  hill.]  —  Hill'y,  -T,  a.  Abounding  with,  etc. 
—  Hill'iness,  n.  —  Hill'ock,  n.  A  small  hill. 

Hilt,  hilt,  n.  The  handle  of  anything,  esp.  of  a  sword, 
dagger,  or  cutting  instrument.  [AS. ;  peril,  s.  rt.  L. 
gladius,  sword;  not  s.  rt.  hold.] 

Hilum,  hi'lum,  n.  (Rot.)  The  mark  or  scar  where  a 
seed  was  attached  to  its  base  ;  eye  of  a 
bean.  etc.  [L.,  a  little  thing,  trifle.] 

Him,  Himself.  See  under  He. 

Hind,  hind,  n.  The  female  of  the  red 
deer  or  stag.  [AS.,  Ic.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.] 

Hind,  hind,  n.  A  peasant;  rustic;  swain; 
agricultural  laborer.  [AS.  hina,  for  hina 
man,  man  of  the  domestics  ;  hina  =  hiwena,  gen.  of 
hiwan_,  pi.,  domestics.  See  Hive.] 

Hind,  hind,  a.  [hinder,  hindmost  or  iiindermost.] 
Placed  in  the  rear,  and  not  in  front.  [AS.  hindan, 
at  the  back  of,  hinder,  backwards;  s.  rt.  AS.  hine, 
hence,  q.  v.]  —  Hind'er,  a.  Pert,  to  that  part  in  the 
rear,  or  which  follows.  —  Hin'der,  hTn'der,  v.  t. 
[-dered  (-derd),  -dering.]  To  prevent  from  mov¬ 
ing  forward;  to  check  or  retard  in  progress;  to  em¬ 
barrass,  shut  out,  interrupt,  obstruct,  impede,  de¬ 
lay. —  v.  i.  To  interpose  or  cause  impediments.  [AS. 
hindrian,  fr.  hinder.]  —  Hin'derance,  -drance,  n.  Act 
of,  or  that  which,_etc.  —  Hin'derer,  n. 

Hindoo,  -du,  hin'doo,  n.  ;pl.  -noos  or  -nus,  -dooz.  One 
of  a  race  inhabiting  Hindostan  ;  an  adherent  of 
Brahmanism.  [Hind.  Hindi,  Hinduwi,  Hindustani, 
a  dweller  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sindhu,  Skr.  for 
Indus.]  —  Hin'dooism,  -duism,  -doo-izm,  n.  The 
doctrines,  rites,  or  religious  principles  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos  ;  Brahmanism.  —  Hindoostan'ee,  -dustan'i, 
-stan'e,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  Hindoos  or  their  lan- 

fuage.  —  n.  The  camp  and  court  language  of  the 
lindoos.  —  Hin'dee,  -di,  -de,  n.  The  purest  modern 
dial«ct  of,  etc.  —  Hin'dui,  -doo-e,  n.  The  language 
of,  etc.,  before  the  Mussulman  invasion,  —  a  pure 
Aryan  tongue. 

Hinge,  hinj,  n.  The  hook  or  joint  on  which  a  door, 
gate,  lid,  etc.,  turns ;  that  on  which  anything  de¬ 
pends  or  turns;  a  governing  principle,  rule,  or  point. 
— y.  t.  [hinged  (hinjd),  hinging.]  To  furnish 
with  hinges.  —  v.  i.  To  stand,  depend,  or  turn,  as 
on  a  hinge.  [ME.  henge,  fr.  AS.  hangian,  Ic.  hengja, 
to  hang,  q.  v.J 

Hinny,  hin'nl,  n.  The  produce  of  a  stallion  and  a 
she-ass;  a  mule.  [L.  hinnus,  Gr.  hinnos,  ginnos.] 
Hint,  hint,  v.  t.  To  bring  to  mind  by  a  slight  men¬ 
tion  or  remote  allusion;  to  allude  to,  suggest,  im¬ 
ply.  —  v.  i.  To  make  an  indirect  reference,  etc.  —  n. 
A  distant  allusion;  slight  mention;  intimation;  in¬ 
sinuation;  suggestion.  [AS.  hentan,  to  seize,  hunt 
after;  s.  rt.  hit,  hunt.] 

Hip,  hip,  n.  The  lateral  parts  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
hip  joint,  with  the  flesh  covering  them;  the  haunch. 
(Arch.)  The  external  angle  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  2  sloping  sides  of  a  roof.  [AS.  hype,  prob.  orig.  a 
bend,  hump  ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  kuptein,  to  bend  forward, 
kuphos,  bent,  also  a  hump,  E.  hump,  hoop,  hoj>.]  — 
To  have  on  the  hip.  To  have  the  advantage  of.  —  To 
smite  h.  and  thigh.  To  defeat  utterly.  —  Hip'shot,  a. 
Having  one  hip  lower  than  the  other. —  Hip'-roof,  n. 
A  roof  having  sloping  ends  and  sides. 

Hip,  hip,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  rose.  [AS.  heop .] 
Hipped,  hipt,  Hip'pish,  a.  Somewhat  hypochondriac. 
[Contr.  of  hypochondriac.] 

Hippocampus,  hip-po-kamp'us,  n.  A  small  armor- 
dated  fish,  with  equine  head  and  neck  and  pre- 
icnsile  tail,  allied  to  the  pipe-fish;  sea-horse.  (Myth.) 
One  of  Neptune’s  horses,  half  horse  and  half  fish. 
Gr.  hippocampos,  fr.  hippos,  horse,  and  kamptein,  to 
lend.]  —  Hippoeen'taur,  -sen'tawr,  n.  (Myth.)  A 
fabulous  monster,  half  man  and  half  horse.  [See 
Centaur.]  —  Ilip'podrome,  -dr6m,  n.  A  circus,  or 
place  in  which  horse-races  and  chariot-races  are  per¬ 
formed.  [Gr.  dromos ,  race  course.]  —  Hip'pogriff,  «. 
(Myth.)  A  monster,  half  horse  and  half  griffin;  a 
winged  horse.  [Gr.  grups,  griffin.]  —  Hippoph'agous, 
-pof'a-gus,  a.  Feeding  on  horses.  [Gr.  phagein,  to 
eat.]—  Hippoph'agy,  -u-jl,  n.  Actor  practice  of,  etc.— 
Hip  popot'amus,  n. ;  Eng.  pi.  -muses,  L.  pi.  -mi. 
A  herbivorous  pachydermatous  aquatic  quadruped 


Hilum. 


stiu,  cube,  full;  moon,  foot;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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of  Africa,  having  a 
very  large  muzzle, 
small  eyes  and  ears, 
thick  and  heavy 
body,  short  legs,  a 
short  tail,  and  skin 
without  hair,  except 
at  the  extremity  of 
the  tail.  [L. ;  Gr.  hip- 

?$e°T°S/  poUl",OS'  Hippopotamus. 

Hippocras,  liip'po-kras,  n.  (Med.)  Wine  with  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  spices  and  other  ingredients,  used  as  a  cor¬ 
dial.  [Orig.,  wine  of  Hippocrates,  —  so  called  by 
apothecaries  because  supposed  to  be  made  according 
to  the  prescription  of  Hippocrates.] 

Hire,  hir,  v.  t.  [hiked  (hird),  hiking.]  To  procure 
(the  services  of  another,  or  a  chattel  or  estate)  for 
temporary  use,  for  a  compensation;  to  contract  with 
for  wages;  to  bribe;  to  grant  the  use  of,  for  compen¬ 
sation;  to  let,  lease.  — n.  Price,  reward,  or  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  temporary  use  of  anything;  recom¬ 
pense  for  personal  service  ;  wages;  salary;  pay;  a 
bribe.  [AS.  hyr ;  prob.  s.  rt.  AS.  hired ,  family,  house¬ 
hold,  E.  hind,  servant,  hive.]  —  Hireling,  n.  One 
hired;  a  mercenary.  —  a.  Serving  for  wages;  venal; 
mercenary.  —  Hir'er,  n. 

Hirsute,  lier-sut',  a.  Hough  with  hair;  set  with  bris¬ 
tles;  hairy;  shaggy.  [L.  hir sulus ;  s.  rt.  horrere,  to 
bristle.  See  Hokkok.J  —  Hirsute'ness  n. 

His,  biz,  pron.  See  He. 

Hispid,  his'pid,  a.  Rough  with  bristles  or  minute 
spines;  bristly.  [L.  hispidus.] 

Hiss,  his,  v.  i.  [hissed  (hist),  hissing.]  To  make  a 
sound  like  that  of  the  letter  s,  esp.  in  contempt  or 
disapprobation;  to  make  a  like  sound,  as  a  goose  or 
serpent,  or  as  water  thrown  on  hot  metal,  or  steam 
escaping  through  a  narrow  orifice;  to  glide  with  a 
whizzing  noise.  —  v.t.  To  condemn  by  hissing;  to 
procure  disgrace  for.  —  n.  A  sound  like  that  of  s, 
esp.  as  a  mark  of  disapprobatio  ;i ;  voice  of  a  goose 
or  serpent.  [Onomat.  ;  AS.  liysian,  OD.  hisschen , 
D.  sissen,  G.  zischen.] —  Hiss'ing,  n.  A  hiss;  occa¬ 
sion  of  contempt;  object  of  scorn  and  derision. 

Hist,  hist,  interj.  Hush;  be  silent, —  a  word  command¬ 
ing  silence.  [Peril,  same  as  hiss:  cf.  Dan.  Ays,  si¬ 
lence  !  hysse,  nush;  and  cf.  E.  whist.] 

Histology,  his-tol'o-jY,  n.  Science  of  the  minute  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  tissues  of  plants,  animals,  etc.  [Gr.  histos, 
a  web,  and  logos ,  discourse.] 

History,  his'to-rY,  n.  A  statement  of  what  is  known; 
a  record;  description;  a  narrative  of  events;  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  progress  of  a  nation  or  an  institution, 
with  philosophical  inquiries  respecting  effects  and 
causes.  [L.  and  Gr.  historia,  fr.  Gr.  liistor,  for  idtor , 
knowing,  learned,  fr.  eidenai,  to  know.]  —  Natural 
history.  Description  and  classification  of  objects  in 
nature,  as  minerals,  plants,  animals,  etc.,  and  the 
phenomena  which  they  exhibit  to  the  senses.  —  His- 
to'rian,  n.  A  writer  or  compiler  of  history;  chron¬ 
icler;  annalist.  —  Histor'ic,  -tOr'ik,  -ical,  a.  Con¬ 
taining,  pert,  to,  contained  or  exhibited  in,  deduced 
from,  or  representing  history.  —  Historical  painting. 
That  branch  of  painting  which  represents  events  of 
history,  with  regard  to  time,  place,  and  accessories, 
and  witli  exercise  of  imaginative  art.  —  The  historic 
sense.  Capacity  to  represent  the  unity  of  a  past  age. 

—  Historically ,  adv.  —  Histo'riog'rapher.  -fer,  n. 
A  historian;  writer  of  history;  esp.  an  officer  em¬ 
ployed  to  write  the  history  of  a  prince  or  state.  [Gr. 
graphein,  to  write.]  —  Histo'riog'raphy,  -ft,  n.  Art 
or  employment  of,  etc. 

Histrionic,'  his-trt-on'ik,  -ical.  a.  Pert,  to  a  stage- 
player,  or  to  playing;  theatrical.  [L.  histrionicus, 
fr.  histrio ,  a  player.]  —  Histrionically,  adv. 

Hit,  hit,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  hit;  hitting.]  To  reach 
with  a  stroke  or  blow;  esp.  to  reach  or  touch  an  ob¬ 
ject  aimed  at,  as  a  mark,  usually  with  force;  to  reach 
or  attain  exactly,  accord  with,  suit.  —  v.  i.  To  meet 
or  come  in  contact,  strike;  to  succeed  in  an  attempt. 

—  n.  A  collision;  the  stroke  or  blow  that  touches 
anything,  —  often  with  implied  luck  or  chance;  an 
apt  expression  or  turn  of  thought.  [Ic.  and  Sw. 
hitta,  Dan.  hitte,  to  hit  upon,  fit;  prob.  s.  rt.  Goth. 
liintan,  to  catch,  E.  hint.]  —  To  hit  off.  To  describe 
with  hits  or  characteristic  strokes.  —  To  hit  on ,  or 
upon.  To  light  upon;  to  come  to  by  chance. 

Hitch,  hich,  v.  i.  [hitched  (hicht),  hitching.]  To 
become  entangled,  caught,  linked,  or  yoked  ;  to 
move  spasmodically  by  jerks,  or  with  stops ;  to 
fidget,  move. — v.  t.  To  fasten,  unite,  yoke,  harness; 


to  raise  or  pull  with  a  jerk. — n.  A  catch  ;  impedi¬ 
ment;  temporary  obstacle  or  stoppage.  (Aaut.)  A 
knot  or  noose  in  a  rope  for  fastening  it  to  a  ring  or 
other  object.  [ME.  hicchen;  cf.  Scot,  hotch ,  to  move 
by  jerks;  not  s.  rt.  hook.] 

Hither,  hith'er,  adv.  To  this  place.  —  a.  On  the  side 
or  direction  toward  the  person  speaking;  nearer. 
[AS.  hider,  hidher ,  Goth._AzV/re,  L.  citra ;  s.  rt.  he, 
cf.  hence.]  —  Hith'erto',  -too',  adv.  To  this  place;  up 
to  this  time;  as  yet;  until  now.  —  Hith'erward,  adv. 
This  way;  toward  this  place;  hither. 

Hive,  hlv,  n.  A  box  or  other  place  for  a  swarm  of 
honey-bees  to  live  in;  a  swarm  of  bees;  crowded  or 
busy  place;  company;  crowd.  —  v.  t.  [hived (hlvd), 
hiving.]  To  collect  into,  or  cadse  to  enter,  a  hive; 
to  collect  and  lay  up  in  store.  —  v.  i.  To  take  shelter 
or  lodgings  together.  [AS.  hyfe ,  orig.  house,  hiw- 
rseden,  Ic.  hju,  household;  s.  rt.  Skr.  gi,  Gr.  keimai, 
to  lie  down,  L.  civis,  a  citizen,  E.  civic ,  city,  ceme¬ 
tery,  quiet,  hide,  hire,  etc.]  —  Hiv'er,  n.  One  who 
collects  bees  into  a  hive. 

Hives,  hlvz,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease,  the  croup;  also  an 
eruptive  disease,  allied  to  chicken-pox.  [Scot.] 

Ho,  Hoa,  ho,  interj.  llalloo!  oho!  oh!  attend!  —  a  call 
to  excite  attention,  or  to  give  notice  of  approach; 
stop!  stand  still!  hold!  whoa!  [Ic.  ho,  ho  !  hoa,  to 
shout  “  llo!”  D.  hou,  hold!  stop!  fr.  liouden,  to  hold.] 

Hoar,  hor,  a.  White,  or  grayish- white;  gray  or  white 
with  age;  hoary.  [AS.  liar,  Ic.  liarr;  peril,  s.  rt.  Skr. 
gara,  variegated  m  color  (used  of  hair  mixed  with 
white);  not  s.  rt.  Ic.  har=  E.  high,  nor  E.  hair.]  — 
Hoar'y,  -Y,  a.  White  or  whitish;  hoar.  ( Bot .)  Cov¬ 
ered  with  short,  dense,  grayish-white  hairs. —  Hoar/r- 
iness,  n.—  Hoar'-frost,  n.  The  white  particles  formed 
by  congelation  of  dew.  —  Hoar'hound,  Hore'hound, 
n.  A  bitter  plant,  one  species  of  which  is  used  for 
coughs.  [AS.  /nine  or  harhune,  fr.  Aar  (the  stem  being 
lioary)  and  /tune,  strong-scented;  s.  rt.  L.  cunila,  Gr. 
konile,  a  species  of  strong-smelling  origanum.] 

Hoard,  herd,  n.  A  store  of  anything  laid  up;  a  hidden 
stock;  treasure. — v.  t.  To  collect  and  lay  up;  to 
store  secretly.  —  v.  i.  To  collect  a  hoard,  lay  up  a 
store.  [AS.  hord,  a  hoard,  lit.  thing  housed,  hordian, 
to  hoard;  s.  rt.  house.]  —  Hoard'er,  n. 

Hoarse,  hors,  a.  Having  a  harsh,  rough,  grating  voice, 
as  when  affected  with  a  cold;  rough;  discordant. 
[ME.  hoos,  hors,  AS.  Aas.J  —  Hoarse'ly,  adv.  — 
Hoarse'ness,  n. 

Hoax,  hoks,  n.  A  deceptive  trick  or  story;  a  practical 
joke.  —  v.  t.  [hoaxed  (hokst),  hoaxing.]  To  de¬ 
ceive;  to  play  a  trick  upon  for  sport,  or  without  mal¬ 
ice.  [Corrupt,  of  hocus-pocus ;  not  fr.  AS.  hux,  husc, 
a  taunt.] — Ho'cus,  v.  t.  To  deceive  or  cheat;  to 
adulterate,  drug.  —n.  One  who,  etc. —  Ho'cus-po'- 
cus,  n.  A  juggler;  juggler’s  trick.  —  v.t.  To  cheat. 
[Cf.  Hokos-Pokos,  name  of  a  juggler  in  Ben  Jonson’s 
“  Magnetic  Lady,”  —  the  formula  of  a  juggler  when 
playing  a  trick  being,  “ Hocus  pocus,  tontus,  talontus. 
vade  celeriter,  jubeo said  also  to  be  corrupt,  of 
“ Hoc  est  corpus,”  said  by  priests  when  elevating  the 
host.] 

Hob,  hob,  n.  The  nave  of  a  wheel;  the  flat  shelf  at  the 
side  of  a  grate,  where  things  are  placed  to  be  kept 
warm.  [Same  as  hub  and  hump,  q.  v.]  —  Hob'nail,  n. 
A  thick-headed  nail  for  shoes. 

Hob,  hob,  n.  A  clown  ;  rustic  ;  fairy.  [A  personal 
name,  corrupt,  of  Robin ,  Robert,  —  whence  the  sur¬ 
names  Hobbs,  Hobson,  Hopkins,  etc.]  —  Hob'goblin, 
n.  An  imp;  frightful  apparition.  [See  Goblin.] 

Hobble,  hob'bl,  v.  i.  [-bled  (-bid),  -being.]  To  walk 
lamely,  bearing  chiefly  on  one  leg;  to  limp;  to  move 
roughly  or  irregularly.  —  v.  t.  To  hopple,  clog.  —n. 
An  unequal,  halting  gait;  difficulty;  perplexity. 
[Freq.  of  hop,  q.  v.;  D.  hobbelen,  to  ride  on  a  hobby¬ 
horse  (q.  v.),  stammer,  stutter,  Prov.  G.  hoppeln,  to 
hop,  hobble.]  —  Hob'bler,  n.  —  Hob'bly,  -blY,  a. 
Causing  to  hobble;  full  of  holes;  rough,  — said  of  a 
road.  —  Hob'bledehoy',  -de-hoi',  -tehoy',  n.  A  strip¬ 
ling;  a  youth  between  boyhood  and  manhood. 

Hobby,  hob'bY,  Hob'by-horse,  n.  A  strong,  activo 
horse,  of  middle  size;  an  ambling  horse;  a  nag;  a 
stick,  or  figure  of  a  horse,  on  which  boys  ride;  a  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  one  is  constantly  setting  off;  a  fav¬ 
orite  theme  of  discourse,  thought,  or  effort.  [ME. 
and  OF.  hobin,  a  nag,  It.  ubino,  pony,  OD.  hobben,  to 
toss  up  and  down,  OSw.  hoppa,  a  young  mare,  also 
to  hop;  s.  rt.  hop.  See  Hobble.] 

Hobnob,  hob'nob,  adv.  Take  or  not  take,  —  a  famil¬ 
iar  invitation  to  reciprocal  drinking. —  v.t.  To  drink 
or  feast  familiarly.  [AS.  liabban ,  to  have,  and  nob- 
ban,  to  have  not,  fr.  ne,  not,  and  luibban.] 
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Hock,  hok,  n.  The  hough,  q.  v.  See  IIokse.  —v.t. 

To  hamstring;  to  hough.  [Sec  IIouoh.] 

Hock,  hok,  n.  A  light-yellowish  Rhenish  wine,  either 
sparkling  or  still.  [Fr.  Jfochheim,  Germany.] 
Hockey,  hok'Y,  n.  A  game  at  hall  played  with  a  club 
hooked  at  the  bottom.  [Fr.  hook ,  q.  v.] 

Hocus,  Hocus-pocus.  See  under  Hoax. 

Hod,  hod,  n.  A  trough  or  box  on  a  handle  for  carrying 
mortar  and  brick;  a  coal-scuttle.  [F.,  Oi>.,  and  G. 
hotte ;  prob.  s.  rt.  Auf.]  —  Hod'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men. 
One  who  carries  a  hod;  a  mason’s  tender. 
Hodgepodge,  hoj'poj,  n.  A  mixed  mass;  a  medley  of 
ingredients.  [See  Hotchpotch.] 

Hodiernal,  ho-dY-er'nal,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  [L.  hodiernus,  fr.  hodie,  to-day,  contr.  fr. 
hoc  die,  on  this  day.] 

Hoe,  ho,  n.  An  instrument  for  cutting  up  weeds  and 
loosening  the  earth.  — v.  t.  [hoed  (nod),  hoeing.] 
To  cut,  ciig,  scrape,  or  clean,  or  to  clear  from  weeds, 
or  to  loosen  or  arrange  the  earth  about,  with  a  hoe. 
—  v.  i.  To  use,  or  labor  with,  a  hoe.  [F.  hone,  OHG. 
houwa,  a  hoe;  s.  rt.  E.  hew.]  —  Hoe'cake.  n.  A  coarse 
cake,  of  Indian  meal,  baked  before  the  fire,  or  in  the 
ashes,  —  sometimes  on  a  hoe;  a  johnny-cake. 

Hog,  hog.  n.  A  swine;  porker;  esp.  a  castrated  boar; 
a  mean,  filth}',  or  greedy  fellow,  —  the  domesti¬ 
cated  animal,  kept  lor  lard  and  pork,  being  com¬ 
monly  trained  to  gluttonous  and  filthy  habits. — 
v.  t.  [hogged  (hogd),  -ging.]  To  cut  short  the  hair 
of.  —  v.  i.  To  become  bent  upward  in  the  middle, 
like  a  hog’s  back.  [ME.;  pern.  fr.  W.  hwch,  a  sow, 
Armor,  and  Corn,  hoch,  a  hog;  s.  rt.  Ir.  suig,  AS. 
suga,  L.  sus,  Gr.  hits,  a  sow,  q.  v.;  or  peril,  fr.  Scot. 
hag,  to  cut:  cf.  Prov.  G.  haclcsh,  a  boar,  fr.  hacken, 
to  cut.] — Hog  of  wool.  Trade  name  for  the  fleece 
of  sheep  of  the  2d  year.  [Prov.  E.  hog,  hogget,  a 
young  sheep.]  —  Hog'gish,  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  a  hog;  gluttonous;  filthy;  selfish;  swinish.— Hog'- 
sty,  -sti,  n.  A  pen  or  house  for  swine.  —  Hog'-frame, 
n.  A  fore-and-aft  truss,  on  steamboats,  to  prevent 

vertical  flexure. - herd,  n.  A  keeper  of  swine.  — 

.pen,  n.  A  hogsty. 

Hogshead,  hogz'hed,  n.  An  Eng.  measure  of  capaci¬ 
ty  =  <53  wine  gallons,  or  52J  imperial  gallons;  in  U. 
S.,  a  large  cask,  of  indefinite  contents.  [Corrupt,  of 
OD.  oxlioofd,  G.  oxhofd ,  a  hogshead,  —  peril,  fr.  an 
ox-head,  branded  on  casks.] 

Hoiden,  Hoyden,  hoi'dn, n.  A  rude,  bold  girl;  a  romp. 
— «.  Rude;  bold;  inelegant;  rustic.  [OD.  heyden, 
a  heathen,  gentile,  gipsy,  vagabond,  fr.  heyde,  a 
heath;  cf.  Heathen.]  —  Hoi'denish,  a.  Like,  etc- 
Hoist,  hoist,  v.  t.  To  raise,  lift;  esp.  to  lift  by  means 
of  tackle. — n.  That  by  which  anything  is  hoisted; 
act  of  hoisting.  ( Naut .)  The  perpendicular  height 
of  a  flag  or  sail.  [OD.  hyssen,  to  hoist.]  —  Hoist'- 
way,  n.  An  opening  in  floors  of  a  warehouse,  etc., 
through  which  to  hoist  goods. 

Hoity-toity,  hoi'tY-toi'tY,  «.  Thoughtless,  giddy, 
flighty, —  used  also  as  an  exclamation,  denoting  sur¬ 
prise,  with  some  degree  of  contempt. 

Hold,  hold,  v.  t.  [held  or  (Law)  holdex;  holding.] 
To  sustain,  restrain,  keep  in  the  grasp,  retain;  to 
maintain  possession  of,  or  authority  over,  defend; 
to  be  in  possession  of,  derive  title  to;  to  impose  re¬ 
straint  upon;  to  keep  up  in  being  or  action,  carry  on, 
continue;  to  prosecute,  have,  take,  or  join  in;  to  con¬ 
tain,  as  a  vessel,  anything  put  into  it;  to  have  ca¬ 
pacity  for;  to  accept  (an  opinion),  maintain;  to  con¬ 
sider,  regard,  account.  — v.  i.  To  keep  one’s  self  in 
a  given  position  or  condition;  to  remain  fixed,  as,  to 
halt,  stop,  —  mostly  in  the  imperative;  or,  to  remain 
unbroken  or  unsubdued;  or,  to  last,  endure;  or,  to 
be  valid,  continue  on  being  tested;  or,  to  remain  at¬ 
tached,  cleave;  to  derive  right  or  title. — n.  Act  of 
holding;  manner  of  holding,  whether  firm  or  loose; 
seizure;  grasp;  authority  to  take  or  keep;  claim; 
binding  powerand  influence;  something  which  may 
be  seized  for  support;  place  of  confinement;  prison; 
custody;  a  fortified  place.  (Mus.)  A  character  [thus, 
^]  placed  over  or  under  a  note  or  rest,  indicating 
that  it  is  to  be  prolonged.  [AS.  healdan,  Dan.  holde, 
to  hold.] —  To  hold  forth.  To  offer,  put  forward;  to 
speak  in  public,  harangue. —  Toll.  in.  To  restrain, 
curb.  —  To  h.  off.  To  keep  at  a  distance.  —  To  h.  on. 
To  continue,  go  on. —  To  h.  one’s  own.  To  keep  good 
one’s  present  condition.  (He tut.)  To  keep  up;  not 
to  be  left  behind.  —  To  h.  out.  To  extend,  stretch 
forth;  to  continue  to  suffer,  endure.  —  To  h.  up.  To 
raise,  lift;  to  support  one’s  self;  to  cease  raining;  to 
keep  up;  not  fall  behind. —  To  h.  over.  To  remain 
in  office,  possession,  etc.,  beyond  the  regular  term. 


—  To  h.  to,  or  with.  To  take  sides  with  a  person  or 
opinion. —  To  h.  together.  To  remain  in  union. — 
Hold'er,  n. — Hold'ing,  n.  A  tenure;  thing  held; 
hold  ;  influence  ;  power.  —  Hold'back,  n.  Check; 
hindrance;  restraint;  iron  or  strap  on  the  thill  of  a 
vehicle,  by  which  the  harness  holds  it  back  when 
going  down  hill.— Hold'-fast,  n.  A  catch,  hook,  etc., 
to  secure  something  else. 

Hold,  hold,  n.  The  interior  cavity  of  a  vessel,  in  which 
the  cargo  is  stowed.  See  Sun*.  [D.  7io(;  same  as 
hole.  q.  v.] 

Hole,  hoi,  n.  A  hollow  place  or  cavity;  an  excavation 
in  the  ground,  or  a  natural  cavity  inhabited  by  an 
animal;  a  low,  narrow,  or  dark  lodging  ;  aperture; 
perforation;  rent;  pit;  den;  cell.  [AS.,  D.,  Ic.,  and 
OHG.  hoi,  a  cave;  AS.  holen,  p.  p.  of  helan,  to  hide.] 

—  Hollow,  hOPHo,  «.  Containing  an  empty  space, 
within  a  solid  substance;  not  solid;  sunken;  rever¬ 
berated  from  a  cavity,  or  resembling  such  a  rever¬ 
berated  sound;  not  sincere  or  faithful. —  n.  A  cav¬ 
ity  ;  hole  ;  excavation  ;  a  low  spot  surrounded  by 
elevations  ;  concavity.  —  v.  t.  [hollowed  (-lod), 
-lowing.]  To  make  nollow,  excavate.  —  cidv.  So  as 
to  make  hollow,  or  empty  of  resources,  strength, 
etc. ;  completely.  [AS.  holh,  holg,  a  hollow  place,  fr. 
hoi. j—  Hol'lowness,  n.  —  Hoi 'low-hearVed,  a.  In¬ 
sincere;  false;  not  sound  and  true. 

Holiday,  Holiness,  etc.  See  under  Holy. 

Holland,  hol'land,  n.  A  kind  of  linen  first  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Holland. —  Hol'lands,  n.  Gin  made  in,  etc. 

Hollo,  -loa,  hol'lo  or  hol-lo',  -la,  -Id,  interj.  &  n.  Ho; 
attend  ;  here.  — Hollo,  hol'lo  or  hol-lo',  Hol'la,  -la, 
[-laed  (-lad),  -LAiNG.  j  v.  i.  To  call  out  or  exclaim; 
to  halloo.  [F.  hold,  fr.  interj.  ho  and  Id,  there;  not 
the  same  as  hcdloo,  q.  v.]  —  Hol'low,  -lo,  interj.  and 
v.  t.  Same  as  Hollo. 

Hollow,  Hollowness,  etc.  See  under  Hole. 

Holly,  hol'lY,  n.  An  evergreen  tree  or  shrub  having 
glossy  green  prick¬ 
ly  leaves,  and  bear¬ 
ing  berries  that 
turn  red  or  yellow 
about  Michael¬ 
mas;  also  the  holm 
oak,  an  evergreen 
oak.  [ME.  holin, 

AS.  holen,  Armor. 
kelen ;  peril,  s.  rt. 

L.  culmen,  a  peak, 
the  leaves  being 
pointed.] 

Hollyhock,  h  o  1 '  1 Y- 
h  o  k  ,  n.  A  t  a  11 
flowering  plant  of 
many  varieties  ; 
rose-mallow.  [ME. 
holihoc,  f r .  noli 
as  brought  fr.  the 
loly  Land),  and 
AS.  hoc,  a  mallow.] 

Holm,  holm  or  horn, 

Holm  Oak,  n.  The 
evergreen  oak. 

[Corrupt,  fr.  ME.  holin.  See  Holly.] 

Holm,  hdlm  or  hom,  n.  An  islet,  or  river  isle;  a  low, 
flat  tract  of  rich  land  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  [AS., 
a  mound,  billow;  Dan.,  a  quay,  dockyard;  G.,  a  hill, 
island,  dockyard;  s.  rt.  L.  columen,  culmen,  moun¬ 
tain  top,  collis,  hill.] 

Holocaust,  hol'o-kawst,  n.  A  burnt  sacrifice  or  offer¬ 
ing,  wholly  consumed  by  fire  ;  a  great  slaughter. 
[Gr.  liolokauston,  fr.  holos ,  whole,  entire,  and  ketiein, 
fut.  kaiiso,  to  burn.]  — Hol'ograph,  -graf,  n.  Any 
writing,  as  a  letter,  deed,  will,  etc.,  wholly  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  one  from  whom  it  proceeds.  [Gr. 
graphein,  to  write.]  —  Holograph'ic,  a.  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  or  pert,  to,  etc. 

Holster,  hol'stSr,  n.  A  leather  case  for  a  pistol,  car¬ 
ried  by  a  horseman.  [D.,  fr.  hullen,  to  cover,  dis¬ 
guise^  s.  rt.  AS.  hoi  =  E.  hole ,  also,  E.  hull,  q.  v.] 

Holt,  holt,  n.  A  wood;  esp.  a  woody  hill.  [AS.  and 
Ic.,  orig.  cover,  shelter;  s.  rt.  holster,  etc.] 

Holy,  ho'lY,  a.  [-lier, -liest.1  Set  apart  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  or  worship  of  God;  hallowed;  sacred;  accept¬ 
able  to  God  ;  free  from  sinful  affections :  pure  ; 
guiltless.  [AS.  hahg,  fr.  hul,  whole.]  —  Holy  office. 
The  Inquisition.  —  H.  of  holies.  (Script.)  The  in¬ 
nermost  apartment  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  or  tem¬ 
ple,  where  the  ark  was  kept.  —  H.  One.  The  Supreme 
Being. —  H.  water.  (Or.  &  Rom.  Oath.  Churches.) 
Water  consecrated  by  the  priest.  — H.  week.  (Eccl.) 


6un,  cube,  full;  moon,  foot;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxboN,  chair,  get. 
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The  week  before  Easter,  in  which  tire  passion  of 
our  Savior  is  commemorated. —  II.  Writ.  The  sacred 
Scriptures. — Ho'lily,  -1Y-1Y,  adv.  In  a  holy  manner; 
piously.  —  Ho'liness,  «.  —  His  Holiness.  A  title  of 
the  Pope  and  of  Greek  bishops.  —  Ho'ly-day,  n.  A 
consecrated  day;  religious  anniversary  or  festival; 
a  festival  of  any  kind;  holiday.  [In  the  latter  sense, 
holiday  is  the  preferable  spelling.]  —  Hol'iday,  hSl'-, 
n.  A  festival  day;  day  of  exemption  from  labor; 
day  of  amusement  or  of  joy  and  gayety.  —  a.  Pert, 
to,  etc.;  joyous;  gay.  —  Ho'ly-stone,  n.  ( Naut .)  A 
stone  for  cleaning  the  decks  of  ships.  —  v.  t.  To 
scrub  with,  etc. 

Homage,  hom'ej,  n.  (Feud.  Law.)  An  acknowledg¬ 
ment  made  by  a  tenant  to  his  lord,  on  receiving  in¬ 
vestiture  of  fee,  that  he  was  his  man ,  or  vassal.  Re¬ 
spect  or  reverential  regard;  esp.,  respect  paid  by  ex¬ 
ternal  action  ;  obeisance  ;  reverential  worship  ;  de* 
vout  affection.  [OF.,  L.  homaticum,  hominium,  fr. 
L.  homo,  a  man,  servant,  vassal.  See  Human.] 

Home,  horn,  n.  The  house  in  which  one  resides;  place 
or  country  in  which  one  dwells;  all  that  pertains  to 
a  dwelling-place.  —  a.  Pert,  to  one’s  dwelling, 
country,  or  family;  domestic;  close;  pointed.—  adv. 
To  one’s  home  or  country;  close  ;  closely;  to  the 
point.  [AS.  ham,  home,  a  dwelling,  Goth,  haims, 
Gr.  home,  a  village;  s.  rt.  Gr.  keimai ,  Skr.  r.i,  to  lie 
down,  Gr.  koite,  a  bed,  L.  civis,  a  villager,  citizen, 
E.  hive,  q.  v.]  —  To  he  at  home  on  any  subject.  To  be 
conversant  or  familiar  with  it.  —  To  come  home. 
(Naut.)  To  become  loosened  from  the  ground  by 
the  violence  of  the  wind  or  current,  —  said  of  an 
anchor.  —  Home'less,  a.  Destitute  of  a  home. — 
Home'ly,  -II,  a.  [-her,  -liest.]  Belonging  to  home; 
domestic;  familiar;  plain;  rude  in  appearance;  un¬ 
polished;  of  plain  features;  not  handsome. —  Home'- 
liness,  n.  —  Home'sick,  a.  Depressed  in  spirits  by 
separation  from  home.  —  Home'sickness,  n.  — 
Home'spun,  a.  Spun  or  wrought  at  home;  coarse; 
plain;  plain  in  manner;  rude.—  n.  Cloth  made  at 
home.  —  Home'stead,  n.  The  inclosure  or  ground 
immediately  connected  with  a  mansion;  home  or 
seat  of  a  family.  (Law.)  A  person’s  dwelling-place, 
with  that  part  of  Iris  landed  property  contiguous  to 
it.  —  Home'ward,  adv.  Toward  home.  —  Home'- 
bred,  a.  Bred  at  home;  native  ;  domestic;  rude; 
uncultivated.  — made,  a.  Made  at  home  ;  of  do¬ 
mestic  manufacture. 

Homeopathy,  ho-me-op'a-thY,  n.  (Med.)  Theory  that 
disease  is  cured  by  remedies  which  produce  on  a 
healthy  person  effects  similar  to  the  symptoms  of 
the  patient’s  complaint,  the  remedies  being  usually 
administered  in  minute  doses.  [Gr.  homoiopatheia, 
likeness  in  feeling  or  condition,  sympathy,  fr.  homoi- 
os  (fr.  homos,  same  ;  s.  rt.  satnc),  like,  similar,  and 
pathein,  to  suffer.]  —  Ho/meopath/’ic,  a.  Of,  or  pert, 
to,  etc.  —  Ho'meop'athist,  Ho'meopath,  n.  A  be- 
Iiever_in,  or  practitioner  of,  etc. —  Homoiou'sian, 
-moi-oo'zY-an,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who  held  that 
the  Son  was  of  like,  but  not  the  same,  essence  with 
the  Father,  —  opp.  to  homoousian,  q.  v.,  under  Homo¬ 
centric.  [Gr.  homoios  and  ousia,  substance,  essence, 
fr.  einai,  to  be,  p.  pr.  on,  ousa,  0n.\ 

Homer,  ho'mSr,  n.  A  Hebrew  measure,  —  as  a  liquid 
measure,  75  wine  gallons;  as  a  dry  measure,  11  l-9th 
bushels.  [Heb.  chomer,  fr.  chamar,  to  swell  up.] 

Homeric,  ho-mer'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  Homer,  the  poet  of 
Greece,  or  to  his  poetry. 

Homicide,  hom'Y-sId,  n.  The  killing  of  any  human 
being  by  the  act  of  man  ;  manslaughter;  one  who 
kills  another;  a  inanslayer.  [F.;  L.  homiculium,  man¬ 
slaughter,  homicida,  a  man-slayer,  fr.  homo,  a  man, 
and  csedere,  to  cut,  kill;  s.  rt.  schism .]  —  Hom'ici'dal, 
a.  Pert,  to  homicide;  murderous. 

Homily,  hom'Y-lY,  n.  A  plain  and  familiar  sermon;  a 
serious  discourse.  [L.  and  Gr.  homilia,  fr.  Gr.  horn- 
ilos,  an  assembly,  concourse,  fr.  homos,  same,  and 
He,  eile,  a  crowd,  fr.  eilein,  to  press,  crowd  ;  s.  rt. 
Skr.  vri,  to  surround,  cover;  nots.  rt.  L.  volvere.]  — 
Homilet'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  homiletics.  —  Homilet'- 
ics,  n.  sing.  Science  of  preaching  or  of  preparing 
and  delivering  homilies  or  sermons.  — Hom'ilist,  n. 
One  who  preaches  to  a  congregation. 

Hominy,  hom'i-nY,  n.  Maize  hulled  and  broken,  but 
coarse,  prepared  for  food  by  being  mixed  with  water 
and  boiled.  [Indian  auhuminea,  parched  corn.] 

flommock,  hom'mok,  n.  A  hillock ;  small  conical 
eminence.  [See  Hummock.] 

ilomocentric,  no-ino-sen'trik,  a.  Having  the  same  cen¬ 
ter.  [Gr .  homokentros,  fr.  homos,  one  and  the  same 
(see  lloMEOi'ATHY),  and  kentron,  center,  q.  v.j  — 


Homocer'cal,  -sSr'kal,  a.  (Ichth.)  Hav¬ 
ing  the  tail  symmetrical,  the  verte¬ 
bral  column  terminating  at  its  com¬ 
mencement, —  opp.  to  heterocercal. — 
Homoeop'athy,  n.  Same  as  Homeop¬ 
athy.  —  Homoge'neal,  -je'ne-al,  -ne- 
ous,  -ne-us,  a.  Of  the  same  kind  or 
nature;  consisting  of  elements  of  the  Homocercal 
like  nature.  [Gr.  genos,  race,  kind,  ■,  _ 

genein,  to  beget;  s.  rt.  kin.']  —  Ho'mo-  ^tallro.vJ  ner" 
gene'ity,  -ne'Y-tY,  -ge'neousness,  n.  rin=>l- 
Sameness  of  kind  or  nature;  uniformity  of  structure 
or  material.  —  Homogen'esis,  n.  That  method  of 
natural  descent  in  which  the  successive  generations 
are  alike  ;  gamogenesis,  —  opp.  to  heterogenesis.  [Gr. 
genesis,  q.  v.]  —  Homologous,  -gus,  a.  Having  the 
same  relative  position,  proportion,  value,  or  struc¬ 
ture.  [Gr.  logos,  speech,  proportion.]  —  Hom'ologue, 
-log,  n.  That  which  is,  etc.  —  Hom'onym,  -mm,  n. 
A  word  having  the  same  sound  as  another,  but  dif¬ 
fering  from  it  in  meaning,  —  as  the  noun  bear  and 
the  verb  bear.  [Gr.  onoma,  name.]  —  Homon'ymoua, 
-Y-mus,  a.  Having  different  significations,  or  ap¬ 
plied  to  different  things;  equivocal;  ambiguous.— 
Homon'ymy,  -mY,  n.  Sameness  between  words 
which  differ  in  signification;  ambiguity.  —  Ho'mo- 
ou'sian,  -mo-oo'zY-an,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect 
who  maintained  that  the  Son  had  the  same  essence 
with  the  Father,  —  opp.  to  homoiousian,  q.  v.,  under 
Homeopathy.  [Gr.  ousia,  substance.]  —  Homoph'- 
onous,  -mof'o-nus,  a.  Of  the  same  pitch;  unison¬ 
ous;  expressing  the  same  sound  or  letter  with  an¬ 
other.  [Gr.  phone,  sound,  tone.]  —  Homoph'ony,  -nY, 
«.  Sameness  of  sound;  singing  in  unison. 

Homony.  Same  as  Hominy. 

Hone,  hon,  n.  A  stone  of  a  fine  grit,  used  for  sharp¬ 
ening  instruments,  esp.  razors.  —  v.  t.  [honed 
(hond),  honing.]  To  sharpen  on  a  hone.  [AS.  han; 
s.  rt.  Skr.  gana,  a  grindstone,  go,  gi,  to  sharpen,  Gr. 
konos  =  E.  cone,  q.  v.] 

Honest,  Honesty,  etc.  See  under  Honor. 

Honey,  hun'Y,  n.  A  sweet,  viscid  fluid,  esp.  that  col¬ 
lected  by  bees  from  flowers,  and  stored  in  honey¬ 
comb;  that  which  is  sweet  or  pleasant;  sweet  one; 
darling.  —  v.  i.  [honeyed  (-id),  -eying.]  To  use 
endearments ;  to  practice  servile  flattery,  fawn.  — 
v.  t.  To  make  luscious,  sweeten.  [AS,  hunig.]  — 
Hon'ey-bag,  n.  The  receptacle  for  honey  in  a  bee. 
— comb,  n.  The  mass  of 
waxen  cells,  formed  by 
bees,  for  their  honey, 
eggs,  etc. ;  any  substance, 
perforated  with  cells 
like  those  of  a  honey¬ 
comb.  [AS.  hunigeamb .] 

- — dew,  «.  A  sweet,  sac- 
charine  substance, 
found  on  the  leaves  of 
plants  in  drops,  like 
dew.  —  7guide,  w.  An  Af¬ 
rican  bird,  allied  to  the 
cuckoo,  which,  by  its 
motions  and  cries,  leads  to  hives  of  wild  honey.  — 
-lo'cust,  n.  A  N.  Amer.  tree,  having  long  pods  with 
a  sweet  pulp  between  the  seeds.  — moon,  n.  The 

first  month  after  marriage. - suckTe,  n.  One  of 

several  species  of  flowering  plants,  from  whose  co¬ 
rolla  a  drop  of  honey  may  be  sucked. 

Hong,  hong,  «.  A  foreign  factory  or  mercantile  house 
in  Canton.  [Chinese.] 

Honor,  on'er,  n.  Esteem  due  to  worth;  when  said  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  reverence,  veneration  ;  mani¬ 
festation  of  respect  or  reverence;  that  which  right¬ 
fully  attracts  esteem,  respect,  or  consideration,— 
esp.,  excellence  of  character, — in  men,  integrity;  in 
women,  chastity;  a  nice  sense  of  what  is  right,  just, 
and  true,  with  a  correspondent  course  of  life;  dig¬ 
nity  ;  high  rank  ;  reputation ;  a  mark  of  respect. 
pi.  Academic  or  university  prizes  or  distinctions; 
in  certain  games,  the  4  highest  cards —  the  ace,  king, 
queen,  and.  jack.—  v.  t.  [honored  (on'grd),  -or- 
ing.]  To  regard  or  treat  with  honor,  esteem,  or 
respect,  —  when  said  respecting  the  Supreme  Being, 
to  adore,  worship;  to  dignify,  elevate  in  rank  or  sta¬ 
tion.  (  Com.)  To  accept  and  pay  when  due.  [L.  honor , 
honos,  gen.  honoris .]  —  Honors  of  war.  (Mil.)  Distinc¬ 
tions  granted  to  a  vanquished  enemy. —  Law  or  code 
ofh.  Rules  by  which  social  intercourse  is  regulated 
among  persons  of  fashion.  —  On  one's  h.  On  the  stake 
of  one’s  reputation  for  integrity.  —  To  do  the  honors. 
To  show  attention  to  a  guest.  —  Hon'orer,  h. —  Hon'- 
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orable,  a.  Worthy  of  honor;  estimable  ;  actuated 
by  principles  of  honor;  proceeding  from  an  upright 
and  laudable  cause:  conferring  honor;  performed 
or  accompanied  with  marks  of  honor;  an  epithet  of 
respect  or  distinction;  becoming  men  of  rank  and 
character.  —  Hon'orableness,  n.  —  Hon'orably,  adv. 

—  Hon'ora'rium,  Hon'orary,  -rY,  n.  A  fee  offered  to 
professors  in  universities,  and  to  medical  or  other 
professional  gentlemen.  [L.  honorarium  (donum), 
fr.  honorarius,  honorary,  fr.  honor. )  —  Hon'orary,  a. 
Conferring,  or  intended  merely  to  confer,  honor; 
possessing  title  or  place  without  performing  services 
or  receiving  reward.  —  Hon'est,  a.  Decent;  honor¬ 
able;  fair;  good;  unimpeached;  fair  in  dealing  with 
others;  upright ;  just;  free  from  fraud;  equitable; 
according  to  truth;  proceeding  from  just  principles, 
or  directed  to  a  good  object;  chaste;  virtuous.  [OF. 
lioneste,  L.  /m/iestus.]  —  Hon'estly,  -IT,  adv.  —  Hon'- 
esty,  -tf,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  honest;  upright 
disposition  or  conduct ;  integrity  ;  probity  ;  faith¬ 
fulness;  honor;  justice;  equity;  candor;  veracity. 

Hood,  hfi&d,  n.  A  covering  for  tlie  head,  which  leaves 
only  the  face  exposed ;  anything  resembling  a  hood 
in  form  or  use,  as,  the  top  of  a  carriage,  or  a  chim¬ 
ney-top,  often  movable  on  a  pivot.  —  v.  t.  To  cover 
or  furnish  with  a  hood;  to  cover,  hide.  [AS.  hod, 
hood,  D.  hoed,  G.  hut,  hat,  G.  hueten,  to  protect; 
s.  rt.  heed,  q.  v.]  — 

Hood'-cap,  n.  A 
kind  of  seal,  hav¬ 
ing  a  membranous 
muscular  sac  over 
its  head,  which  it 
inflates  when 
alarmed.  — mold'- 
ing,  -moulding,  n. 

(Arch.)  A  projcct- 
i  n  g  molding,  a  s 
over  the  head  of 
the  arch  of  a  Goth¬ 
ic  door  or  win- 

dow  ;  drip -  stone.  a  a  Hood-moldings. 

—  Hood 'wink,  r.  f. 

[-winked  (-winkt),  -winking.]  To  blind  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  eyes;  to  cover,  hide;  to  impose  on. 

Hoodlum,  nddd'lum,  n.  In  California,  etc.,  a  rough; 
rowdy;  ragamuffin;  blackguard. 

Hoof,  hoof  or  hd&f,  n. ;  pi.  Hoofs,  rarely  Hooves.  The 
horny  substance  that  covers  or  terminates  the  feet 
of  certain  animals,  as  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
deer,  etc.:  see  Horse.  An  animal;  a  beast.  [AS.  and 
Sw.  hof,  D.  hoef,  Skr.  capita.)  —  Hoof'bound,  a. 
(Far.)  Having  a  dryness  and  contraction  of  the 
hoof,  occasioning  lameness. 

Hook,  lidbk,  n.  Some  hard  material,  bent  into  a  curve 
for  catching,  holding,  or  sustaining  anything ;  a 
snare;  a  scythe  or  sickle;  a  bolt  or  spike  with  a  ver- 
tical  pin  at  one  end  —  v.  t.  [hooked  (hcJbkt),  hook¬ 
ing.]  To  catch  or  fasten,  seize  or  draw, with  a  hook; 
to  draw  or  obtain  by  artifice,  insnare;  to  steal. —  v. 
i.  To  bend,  be  curved.  [AS.  hoc,  hooc :  s.  rt.  Gr. 
kuklos  =  E.  cycle,  Skr.  chakra,  a  wheel,  knelt,  to 
bend.]  —  By  hook  or  by  crook.  One  way  or  other;  by 
any  means,  direct  or  indirect.  —  On  one's  own  ft. 
On  one’s  own  account  or  responsibility.  —  Hooked, 
hd&k'ed  or  hd&kt,  a.  Ilook-shaped;  curvated;  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  hook.  — Hook'edness,  n. 

Hookah,  hfibk'd,  n.  A  kind  of  pipe,  used  in  the 
Orient,  having  a  long,  flexible  stem,  in  which  the 
smoke  of  the  tobacco  passes  through  water.  [Ar. 
huqqa,  fr.  huqq,  a  hollow  place.] 

Hoop,  hoop  or  iici&p,  n.  A  circular  band  of  wood  or 
metal,  esp.  one  for  holding  together  the  staves  of 
casks,  etc.;  a  flattened  ring;  a  circle,  or  combination 
of  rings  of  elastic  material’,  for  expanding  the  skirts 
of  dresses, —  chiefly  in  pi.;  a  quart  pot,— orig.  bound 
with  hoops,  like  a  barrel.  —  v.t.  [hooped  (hdbpt), 
hooping.]  To  bind  or  fasten  with  hoops;  to  clasp, 
encircle.  [D.  hoep,  a  hoop,  Ic.  hop ,  a  hollow  bay;  s. 
rt.  Gr.  kamptein,  to  bend,  Skr.  chapa,  a  bow,  E. 
hump,  hop,  to  jump.]  — Hoop'er,  n.  One  who  hoops 
casks,  etc.;  a  cooper.  —  Hoop'-iron,  n.  Iron  in  nar¬ 
row,  thin  strips,  for  securing  boxes,  casks,  etc. — 
-skirt,  n.  A  frame-work  of  elastic  hoops  for  expand¬ 
ing  the  skirts  of  a  lady’s  dress. 

Hoop,  hoop,  v.  i.  To  whoop,  q.  v.  — Hoop'er,  n.  A 
wild  swan,  wThicli  utters  a  note  like  whoop.—  Hoop'- 
ing-cough,  n.  A  cough  in  which  the  patient  whoops, 
with  a  deep  inspiration  of  breath.  [See  under 
Whoop.] 

Hoopoe,  hoop'o,  -oo,  -db,  n.  A  bird,  with  an  erectile 


crest,  found  in  Europe 
and  N.  Africa.  [Fr.  its 
cry;  OF.  Itu/ie,  L.  uptipa, 

Gr.  epops.] 

Hoosier,  hoo'zhCr,  n.  A 
citizen  of  Indiana. 

[Peril,  fr.  the  salutation, 

**  Who's  yere  f  ”J 
Hoot,  hoot,  v.  i.  To  Cry 
out  or  shout  in  contempt; 
to  cry  as  an  owl. — v.  t. 

To  utter  contemptuous 
cries  or  shouts  at.  —  n.  A 
cry  in  contempt;  cry  of 
an  owl.  [Sw.  hut,  W.  hwt, 
begone !_  away!] 

Hoove,  hoov,  H’oveu,  hov'n,  Hoopoe. 

n.  A  disease  in  cattle, 

with  inflation  of  the  stomach  by  gas.  [S.  rt.  heave.] 
Hop,  hop,  v.  i.  [hopped  (hopt),  -ping.]  To  leap  on 
one  leg;  to  skip,  as  birds  do;  to  move  by  leaps,  as 
toads  do.  —  n.  A  jump;  spring;  a  dance.  [AS.  hop- 
pian,  to  hop;  s.  rt.  Skr.  kup,  to  be  excited,  L.  cupido, 
strong  desire,  E.  heap,  hoop,  hump.]  —  Hop'per,  n. 
One  who  hops;  a  trough  through  which  grain  passes 
into  a  mill  by  jolting  or  shaking;  a  vessel  in  which 
seed-corn  is  carried  for  sowing.  —  Hop'-scotch,  n.  A 
child's  game,  in  which  a  stone  is  driven  by  the  foot 
from  one  compartment  to  another  of  a  figure  traced 
or  scotched  upon  the  ground.  —  Hop'ple,  -pi,  v.t. 
[-pled  (-pld),  -pling.]  To  tie  the  feet  of  loosely  to- 

f  ether,  to  prevent  running  or  leaping.  —  n.  A  fetter 
or  horses,  or  other  animals,  when  turned  out  to 
graze.  [Freq.  of  hop :  see  Hobble.] 

Hop,  hop,  n.  A  twining  vine  ;  pi.  its  bitter,  aromatic 
flower-scales  and  fruit, 
dried  and  used  in  brew¬ 
ing,  cooking,  and  medi¬ 
cine.  [D.;  s.  rt.  Gr.  kam- 
jndos,  bent,  curved,  Skr. 
cltapala,  trembling, 
kamp,  to  vibratej  — 

Hop '-bine,  -bind,  n.  The 
stalk  or  vine  on  which 
hops  grow. 

Hope,  hOp,  n.  A  desire  of 
some  good,  with  at  least 
a  slight  belief  that  it  is 
obtainable  ;  that  which 
gives  hope  or  furnishes 
ground  of  expectation; 
thing  which  is  hoped 
for;  anticipation;  trust; 
belief;  confidence. —  v.  i. 

[hoped  (hoptk  doping.] 

To  entertain  nope,  place 
confidence.  —  v.  t.  To 
desire  with  expectation. 

[AS.  hopa,  hope,  hopian, 
to  hope;  peril,  s.  rt.  L.  cupere,  to  desire.]  —  Hope'- 
ful,  -fill,  a.  Full  of  hope;  having  qualities  which 
excite’ hope;  promising.  —  Hope'fully, adv.—  Hope'- 
fulness,  n.  —  Hope'less,  a.  Destitute  of  hope;  de¬ 
spairing;  giving  no  ground  of  hope;  desperate;  un¬ 
hoped  for;  unexpected. — Hope'lessly  adv. —  Hope'- 
lessness,  n. 

Horal,  Horary.  See  under  Hour. 

Horde,  hfird,  n.  A  wandering  troop  or  gang;  esp.  a 
clan  or  tribe  of  a  nomadic  people  possessing  no  fixed 
habitations.  [F.,  fr.  Turk,  and  Per.  ordu,  a  camp.] 
Horehound.  See  IIoariiound,  under  Hoar. 

Horizon,  ho-ri'zun,  n.  The  apparent  junction  of  the 
earth  and  sky.  (Astron.)  A  plane  passing  through 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
vertical  at  a  given  place, — called  the  sensible  hori¬ 
zon  ;  a  plane  parallel  to  the  sensible  horizon  of  a 
place,  and  passing  through  the  earth’s  center,  — 
called  the  rational  or  celestial  horizon.  [F.,  L.,  and 
Gr.,  orig.  p.  pr.  of  Gr.  horizein,  to  bound,  limit, 
horos,  a  boundary.]  —  Artificial  horizon.  A  level 
mirror,  as  the  surface  of  mercury  in  a  shallow  ves¬ 
sel,  or  a  plane  reflector  adjusted  to  the  true  level  ar¬ 
tificially. —  Dip  of  the  h.  The  vertical  angle  con¬ 
tained  Detween  the  visible  horizon  and  the  sensible 
horizon.  —  Hor'izon'tal,  a.  Pert,  to,  near,  or  par¬ 
allel  to,  etc.;  on  a  level;  measured  or  contained  in  a 
plane  of  the  horizon.  —  Hor'izon'tally,  adv. 

Horn,  h8rn,  n.  A  hard,  projecting,  and  usually  curved 
and  pointed  organ,  growing  from  the  heads  of  cer¬ 
tain  animals;  something  made  of,  or  like  a  horn,  as, 
a  wind  instrument  of  music;  or,  a  drinking-cup;  or. 


sfin,  cube,  fqllj  m<5on,  fdCit;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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a  utensil  for  holding  powder;  something  resembling 
a  horn  in  position  or  projection;  the  tough  fibrous 
material  of  which  horns  are  composed.  ( Scri/>t .) 
A  symbol  of  strength,  power,  exaltation.  An  em¬ 
blem  of  a  cuckold,  —  chiefly  in  pi. — v.  t.  [horned 
(hfirnd),  horning.]  To  furnish  with  horns;  to  give 
the  shape  of  a  horn  to;  to  cuckold.  [AS.,  Ic.,  Dan., 
Sw.,  and  G.  horn,  W.,  Ga.,  and  Ir.  corn,  L.  cornu; 
s.  rt.  com,  comer,  cornet,  etc.] —  To  draw,  pull,  or 
haul  in  the  horns.  To  repress  one’s  ardor,  restrain 
one’s  pride,  take  back  arrogant  or  boastful  words, 

—  in  allusion  to  the  behavior  of  a  snail  or  some  in¬ 
sects,  in  retracting  the  feelers  when  alarmed. —  To 
take  a  h.  To  take  a  drink. —  Horned,  hornd,  a. 
Having,  or  shaped  like,  etc.  —  Horn'y,  -Y,  a.  [-ier, 
-iest.]  Consisting  of  horns  or  of  a  horn-like # sub¬ 
stance;  hard;  callous.  —  Horn'-book,  n.  A  primer, 

—  formerly  covered  with  horn  to  protect  it;  any  ele¬ 
mentary  text-book  ;  hand-book.  —  -mad,  a.  Mad 
as  one  who  has  been  horned  or  cuckolded;  stark 
mad  ;  raving  crazy.  — owl,  n.  A  species  of  owl, 

having  2  tufts  of  feathers  on  its  head. - stone, 

n.  {Min.)  A  silicious  stone  resembling  flint,  but 
more  brittle.  —  Horn'beam,  n.  A  tree  having  a 
smooth,  gray  bark  and  white  and  very  hard  wood. 

—  Horn'bill,  n.  A  large  bird  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  having  a  large 
bill  curving  downward,  on 
which  is  a  process  resembling 
another  growing  upward.  — 

Horn'blende,  n.  {Min.)  A  com¬ 
mon  mineral,  occurring  massive, 
or  in  prismatic  crystals,  and  of 
various  colors;  it  consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  silica  combined  with 
magnesia,  lime,  or  iron.  [G.  : 
see  Blende.]  — Hor'net,  n.  A 
large,  strong,  venomous  wasp. 

[AS.  hyrnet,  fr.  hyrne,  horn,  —  fr. 
its  antennae  or  horns.]  —  Horn'- 
pipe,  n.  An  instrument  of  music 
consisting  of  a  wooden  pipe,  with 
holes,  and  a  horn  at  each  end; 
a  lively  air  of  compound  triple  time;  a  British  danre. 

—  Horn' work,  n.  (Fort.)  An  outwork  composed  of 
2  demi-bastions  joined  by  a  curtain:  it  is  connected 
by  wings  with  the  works  in  rear. 

Horologue,  Horoscope,  etc.  See  under  Hour. 

Horror,  hor'rSr,  n.  A  shaking,  shivering,  or  shudder¬ 
ing,  as  in  the  cold  fit  whicli  precedes  a  fever;  a  pain¬ 
ful  emotion  of  fear,  dread,  and  abhorrence  ;  that 
which  excites  horror  or  dread.  [L.,  fr.  horrere,  to 
bristle,  be  rough,  also  to  dread,  fr.  the  bristling  of 
the  hair  through  terror;  s.  rt.  Skr.  hrish,  to  bristle, 
prob.  E.  grind. ]  —  The  horrors.  Delirium  tremens. 

—  Hor'rent,  a.  Standing  erect,  as  bristles;  bristled. 

—  Hor'rible, -rY-bl,  a.  Exciting,  or  tending  to  ex¬ 
cite,  horror;  dreadful;  awful;  shocking;  hideous; 
horrid.  [OF.;  L.  horribilis.']  —  Hor'ribieness,  n.  — 
Hor'ribly,  -blY,  adv.—  Hor'rid,  a.  Rough;  bristling; 
prickly;  fitted  to  excite  horror;  very  offensive  or 
disagreeable.  [L.  horridus.]  —  Hor'ridly,  adv.  — 
Hor'ridness,  w.  —  Hor'rify,  -rY-fl,  v.  t.  [-kied  (-fid), 
-eying.]  To  make  horrible,  strike  with  horror.  — 
Horrif'ic,  a.  Causing  horror;  frightful. 

Horse,  hfirs,  n.  A  hoofed  quadruped  used  for  draught 
or  the  saddle;  the  male  of  the  genus  horse,  disting, 
fr.  the  female  ;  mounted  soldiery7,  cavalry  (used 
without  pi.  termination);  a  frame  with  legs  used  for 
supporting  something.  (Mining.)  A  mass  of  earthy 
matter  inclosed  between  branches  of  a  vein.  ( Naut .) 
A  foot-rope  from  the  middle  of  a  yard  to  its  extrem¬ 
ity;  a  thick  rope  near  the  mast  for  hoisting  a  yard  or 
extending  a  sail  on  it. —  v.  t.  [iiorsed  (hfirst),  hors¬ 
ing.]  To  provide  with  a  horse  or  horses;  to  ride  or 
sit  on  anything  astride;  to  cover  (a  mare)  —  said  of 
the  male.  [AS.  and  Ic.  hors,  also  Ic.  and  OHG.  hros, 
MUG.  rosch,  swift;  prob.  s.  rt.  I,,  cur r ere,  to  run, 
whence  E.  courser;  prob.  not  s.  rt.  Skr.  liresh,  to 
■eigh.]  —  Horsey,  -Y ,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  suggestive  of, 
horse-racing.  —  Hors'iness,  n.  State  of  being,  or 
characteristics  of,  a  horse;  fondness^  for  horses,  ra¬ 
cing,  etc. —  Horse'back,  n.  The  back  of  a  horse;  con¬ 
dition  of  being  mounted  on  a  horse.  —  Horse'man, 
«.  ;  pi.  -men.  A  rider  on  horseback.  (Mil.)  A 
mounted  soldier.  —  Horse'manship,  n.  Act  or  art 
of  riding,  and  of  training  and  managing  horses  ; 
manege.  —  Horse'shoe,  n.  An  iron  shoe  for  horses, 
shaped  like  the  letter  u;  anything  so  shaped.  — 
Horse'whip,  n.  A  whip  for  driving  horses.  —  v.t. 
To  strike  with  a  horsewhip.  — Horse'' woman,  n. ; pi. 


1,  ears  ;  2,  forelock ;  3,  fore¬ 
head  ;  4,  eye  ;  5,  eye-pits  ;  6, 
nose  ;  7,  nostril  ;  8,  point  of 
nose  ;  9,  lips  ;  10,  nether  jaw  ; 
11,  cheek  ;  12,  poll ;  13,  mane; 
14,  withers;  15,  parotid 
glands  ;  16,  throat ;  17,  neck  ; 
38,  jugular  vein  ;  19,  shoul¬ 
der  ;  20,  chest ;  21,  ribs  ;  22, 
back  ;  23,  loins  ;  24,  hip  ;  25, 


flank  ;  26,  belly  ;  27,  haunch  ; 
28,  thigh  ;  29,  buttock  ;  30, 
stifle  ;  31,  leg  ;  32,  tail ;  33, 
hock  ;  34,  cannon  or  shank- 
hone  ;  35,  arms  ;  36,  knees  ; 

37,  passage  for  the  girths  ; 

38,  elbow  ;  39,  shank  ;  40,  bul¬ 
let  ;  41,  pasterns ;  42,  coro¬ 
net  ;  43,  foot ;  44,  hoof  ;  45, 
fetlock. 


-women.  A  woman  who  rides  on  horseback.  — 
HorBe'-bean,  n.  A  kind  of  small  bean  usually7  given 
to  horses. — block,  n.  A  block  on  which  one  steps 
in  mounting  a  horse. — boat,  n.  A  boat  for  convey¬ 
ing  horses  over  water;  boat  moved  by  horses. — 
-break'er,  n.  One  whose  employment  is  to  break 
horses,  or  to  teach  them  to  draw  or  carry. --car,  n. 
A  railroad  car  drawn  by  horses. — chest'nut,  -ches'- 
nut,  n.  A  tree  bearing  snowy7  flowers  and  large  nuts, 

—  said  to  have  been  brought  fr.  Constantinople;  the 
nut.  [So  called  because  the  nut  was  formerly7  ground 
and  given  to  horses.]  --cloth,  w.  A  cloth  to  cover 
a  horse. — doc'tor,  n.  One  whose  business  is  to  cure 
sick  horses;  a  farrier;  veterinary  surgeon. — fly,  n. 
A  large  fly7  that  stings  horses  and  sucks  their  blood. 

—  -guards',  ti.nl.  (Mil.)  A  body  of  cavalry7  for  guards. 
— hair,  n.  The  hair  of  horses,  esp.  that  of  the  mane 
and  tail.  — -jock'ey,  n.  One  who  rides  or  trains  race 
horses;  a  dealer  in  horses.— -lat'itude*,  n.  pi.  A  sail¬ 
or’s  name  for  2  zones  of  calms  and  battling  winds,  one 
in  each  hemisphere,  —  said  to  be  very7  fatal  to  horses 
on  shipboard. — laugh,  n.  A  loud,  coarse,  boister¬ 
ous  laugh. — leech,  n.  A  large  leech;  a  farrier;  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeon.  — lit'ter,  n.  A  carriage  hung  on 
poles  borne  between  2  horses.  — mack'erel,  n.  A 
spin.y-finned  fish,  about  the  size  of  the  mackerel, 
disting,  by  having  a  lateral  line  of  larger  keeled 
scales;  also,  the  Amer.  tunny;  also,  the  blue-fish. — 
-marine',  -ren',  n.  A  name  for  an  impossible  kind 
of  soldier. — marten,  n.  ( Entom .)  A  kind  of  large 
bee. — mill,  n.  A  mill  turned  by  a  horse. — play, 
n.  Rough,  rude  play7.  —  -pow'er,  n.  The  power 
which  a  norse  is  capable  ot  exerting.  (Mach.)  A 
standard  by7  which  the  capabilities  of  steam  engines, 
etc.,  are  measured,  —  estimated  as  33, (XX)  pounds 
raised  1  foot  in  a  minute.  A  machine  operated  by 
horses. — race,  ji.  A  race  by  horses. — rad'ish,  «. 
(Bot.)  A  cruciferous  herb,  allied  to  scurvy  grass, 
having  a  root  of  a  pungent  taste,  used,  when  grated, 
as  a  condiment  and  in  medicine. — rake,  n.  A  rake 

drawn  by  horse-power. - rail'road,  n.  A  railroad 

running  through  streets,  on  which  the  cars  are 
drawn  by7  horses.  — way,  -road,  n.  A  road  in  which 
horses  may  travel. 

Hortation,  lifir-ta'shun,  n.  Act  of  exhorting,  or  giv¬ 
ing  advice.  [L.  hortatio,  fr.  hortari,  -tatus,  to  en¬ 
courage.] —  Hor'tative,  -tiv,  a.  Giving  exhortation; 
advisory,  —n.  A  precept  ;  exhortation.  —  Hor'ta- 
tory,  -to-rY,  a.  Giving;  advice. 

Horticulture,  hor'tY-kul'chur,  n.  Art  of  cultivating 
gardens;  cultivation  of  a  garden  or  orchard.  [L.  hor- 
tus,  a  garden  (s.  rt.  Gr.  chortos  —  E.  yard),  and  cul- 
tura,  culture,  q.  v.]  —  Horticultural,  a.  Pert,  to, 
etc.  —  Hor'ticul'turist,  n.  One  who  practices,  etc. 

—  Hor'tus  Sic'cus.  A  collection  of  dried  plants;  an 
herbarium.  [L.,  dry  garden.] 

Hosanna,  ho-zan'na,  n. ;  pi.  -nas,  -n&z.  An  ex¬ 
clamation  of  praise  to  God.  [Gr.;  Heb.  hoshiahnna, 
save,  we  pray.] 

Hose,  hoz,  n. ;  pi.  Hose,  formerly  IIosen,  ho'zn. 
Close-fitting  breeches,  as  formerly7  worn,  reaching  to 


km,  ianic,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  In,  Ice  i  Sdd,  tone,  6r , 
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the  knee;  stockings;  a  flexible  pipe  to  convey  water. 
[Dan.  and  G.;  AS.  and  Ic.  hosa,  breeches,  stockings.] 

—  Ho'sier,  -zhfr,  n.  One  who  deals  in  hose,  or  in 
goods  knit  or  woven  like  hose.  —  Ho'siery,  -zher-Y, 
n.  Business  of  a  hosier;  stockings  and  knit  goods. 

Hospice,  hos'pes,  n.  A  place  of  refuge  or  entertain¬ 
ment  for  Alpine  travelers  kept  by  monks,  who  also 
occupy  it  as  a  convent.  [F.;  L.  hospitium ,  fr.  hospes, 
a  guest,  host,  LL.  hospitare,  to  receive  as  a  guest.]  — 
Hos'pitable,  -pY-ta-bl,  «.  Receiving  and  entertain¬ 
ing  strangers  without  reward;  kind  to  guests;  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  or  indicating  kindness  to  guests.  [F.] 

—  Hos'pitably,  -blY,  adv. —  Hos'pital,  n.  A  building 
in  which  the  sick  are  treated  ;  a  refuge  for  the  dis¬ 
abled,  infirm,  or  dependent.  [F.  ;  LL.  hosnitale .]  — 
Hos'pitaler,  n.  One  residing  in  a  hospital ;  one  of 
an  order  of  knights  who  built  a  hospital  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  A.  d.  1042,  for  pilgrims.  —  Hos'pital'ity,  -Y-tY, 
71.  Act  or  practice  of  one  who  is  hospitable.  —  Host, 
h6st,  n.  One  from  whom  another  receives  food, 
lodging,  or  entertainment ;  a  landlord.  [OF.  hoste, 
fr.  L.  hospes.]  —  Host'633,  n.  A  female  host  or  inn¬ 
keeper.  —  Host'ry,  -rY,  n.  An  inn  ;  stable.  [Sp. 
hosteria.]  —  Hos'tel,  -telry,  h5s'tel-rY,  n.  An  inn. 
[Same  as  hotel ;  OF.,  contr.  fr.  LL.  hospitale.] — Hos¬ 
tler,  hos'lSr  or  os'lSr,  n.  One  who  has  the  care  of 
horses  at  an  inn:  stable-boy  ;  groom.  [OF.  hosteller, 
inn-keeper.] —  Hotel',  n.  An  inn  or  public  house  ; 
esp.  one  of  some  style  or  pretensions.  [F.,  contr.  fr. 
OF.  hostel.]  —  Hotei'-de-ville,  -dS-vel,  n.  A  city  hall; 
town  hall;  guildhall.  [F.]  — H.  Dieu',  -dYS'  (one 
syl.),  7i.  A  hospital.  [F. ;  Dieu,  God.] 

Hospodar,  hos'po-dar',  n.  A  title  of  a  prince  or  Turk¬ 
ish  governor  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  [OSlav. 
and  Russ.  g ospodarj ,  gospodj,  lord,  master  ;  s.  rt. 
Gr.  despotes :  see  Despot.] 

Host.  See  under  Hospice. 

Host,  host,  n.  An  army  ;  any  great  number  or  multi¬ 
tude.  [OF.,  host,  army,  L.  hostis,  stranger,  enemy, 
army  ;  s.  rt.  Russ,  goste,  AS.  gsest  =  E.  guest,  q.  v.] 

—  Hostile,  hSs'til,  a.  Pert.,  or  appropriate  to,  an  en¬ 
emy;  inimical;  adverse;  repugnant.  [F.;  L.  hostilis.] 

—  fios'tilely,  -til-lY,  adv.  —  Hostil'ity,  -til'Y-tY,  n. 
State  of  being  hostile;  act  of  an  open  enemy,  esp.  in 
plural,  acts  of  warfare.  [F.  hostility,  L.  hostilitas.] 

Host,  host,  n.  (Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  The  consecrated 
wafer,  believed  to  be  the  body  of  Christ,  offered  in 
the  mass  as  a  sacrifice.  [L.  hostia,  a  victim,  fr.  hostiri, 
J’ostire,  to  strike  ;  s.  rt.  L.  hast  a,  a  spear,  Skr.  hims, 
han,  to  strike.] 

Hostage,  hos'tej,  n.  A  person  given  as  a  security  for 
the  performance  of  conditions.  [OF.,  L.  obses,  fr. 
obsidere,  to  abide,  remain  ;  fr.  db,  at,  about,  and  se- 
dere  =  E.  sit ;  not  fr.  L.  hostis,  enemy.] 

Hostel,  Hostess,  etc.  See  under  Hospice. 

Hostile,  etc.  See  under  Host,  an  army. 

Hot,  hot,  a.  [iiottek  ;  hottest.]  Having  much 
sensible  heat  ;  characterized  by  heat,  ardor,  or  ani¬ 
mation  ;  lustful  ;  lewd  ;  acrid  ;  biting  ;  pungent ; 
fiery;  eager;  brisk  ;  violent  ;  furious.  [AS.  hat ;  s. 
rt.  heat,  q.  v.]  —  Hot'ly,  -1Y,  adv.  —  Hot'ness,  n.  — 
Hot'-bed,  n.  ( Gardening .)  A  bed  of  earth,  heated 
by  fermenting  manure,  and  covered  with  glass,  for 
raising  early  plants.  A  place  which  favors  rapid 
development. — brained,  -brand,  a.  Ardent  in  tem¬ 
per  ;  violent ;  rash.  — head'ed,  a.  Of  ardent  pas¬ 
sions  ;  vehement.  — house,  n.  A  house  kept  warm 

to  shelter  tender  plants. - press,  v.  t.  [-pressed 

(-prest),  -pressing.]  To  press  between  hot  plates, 
for  giving  a  smooth  and  glossy  surface,  or  to  express 
oil,  etc.  —  Hot'spur,  n.  One  who  is  violent,  passion¬ 
ate,  rash,  or  precipitate. 

Hotchpotch,  hoeh'poch,  n.  A  confused  mixture  of 
ingredients.  ( Law .)  A  blending  of  property  for 
equality  of  division.  In  Scot.,  a  kind  of  mutton 
broth,  containing  green  peas,  carrots,  etc.  [F.  hoche- 
pot,  fr.  hocher,  to  snake,  mix;  OD.  hutspot,  fr.  hutsen, 
to  shake,  jolt;  F.,  D.,  E.,and  W.  pot.] 

Hotel,  etc.  See  under  Hospice. 

Houdah.  See  Howdah. 

Hough,  hok,  n.  The  hock,  the  joint  on  the  hind  leg 
of  a  quadruped,  between  knee  and  fetlock  :  see 
Horse  ;  the  posterior  part  of  the  knee-joint  in  man. 

—  v.t.  [houghed  (hokt),  houghing.]  To  disable 
by  cutting  the  sinews  of  the  leg ;  to  hamstring. 
[ME.  /touch,  fr.  AS.  hoh,  D.  ha/c,  heel,  Ic.  and  Dan. 
ha,  hough-sinew  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  L.  coxa,  hip,  E.  heel.] 

Hound,  hownd,  n.  A  hunting  dog;  prop.,  one  which 
hunt*  game  by  the  scent.  —  v.  t.  To  incite,  as  a 
hound,  to  pursuit;  '.0  hunt,  chase;  to  urge  on,  as  by 
hounds  ;  to  incite  or  spur  on.  [AS.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  and 


G.  hund:  s.  rt.  L.  canis,  Gr.  kuon,  Icunos,  Skr.  gvan, 
Ir.  and  Ga.  cm,  W.  ci,  a  dog.] 

Hour,  owr,  n.  Sixty  minutes;  the  time  of  the  day,  as 
indicated  by  a  timepiece  ;  fixed  or  appointed  time  ; 
conjuncture;  limit  of  the  time  appointed  for  one’s 
regular  labor,  —  as,  after  hours,  pi.  (Myth.)  God¬ 
desses  of  the  seasons,  etc.  *[OF.  /tore,  L.  and  Gr. 
hora  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  E.  gear ,  Skr.  yatu,  time.]  —  Hour'- 
ly,  -1Y,  a.  Happening  or  done  every  hour ;  occur¬ 
ring  every  hour  :  frequent ;  often  repeated  ;  con¬ 
tinual.  —  adv.  Every  hour;  fre¬ 
quently.  —  Hour' -glass,  n.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  time,  esp.  the 
interval  of  an  hour,  by  the  running  of 

sand  out  of  a  glass  vessel. - hand,  n. 

The  hand  or  index  which  shows  the 

hour  on  a  timepiece. - plate,  n. 

The  dial  of  a  timepiece.— Ho'ral,  ho'- 
ral,  a.  Relating  to  an  hour,  or  to , 
hours.  [L.  horalis,  fr.  hora.]  —  Ho'-  ‘ 
rary,  -ra-rY,  a.  Pert,  to  an  hour  ;  not¬ 
ing  the  hours;  occurring  once  an  hour; 


Hour-glass. 


continuing  an  hour ;  hourly.  —  Horog'raphy,  -ra-fY, 
n.  An  account  of  the  hours  ;  art  of  constructing 
timepieces  ;  dialing.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  describe.]  — 
Hor'ologe,  hSr'o-loj,  n.  A  timepiece  of  any  kind. 
[OF.  ;  L.  horologium,  Gr.  horologion,  a  sun-dial,  wa¬ 
ter-clock  ;  Gr.  legein,  to  tell.]  —  Horolog'ical,  -15]'- 
ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to  a  horologe,  or  to  horology.  —  Ho- 
rol'ogy,  -j  Y,  71.  Science  of  measuring  time.  —  Ho- 
rol'ogist,  n.  One  versed  in,  etc.— Horom'etry,  -trY, 
n.  Art,  practice,  or  method  of  measuring  time  hy 
hours  and  subordinate  divisions.  [Gr.  rnetron,  meas¬ 
ure.]  —  Hor'oscope, -skop.n.  (Astrol.)  An  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  heavens  at  the  moment  of  a  person’s 
birth,  by  which  astrologers  claimed  to  foretell  the 
events  of  his  life;  scheme  of  12  houses  or  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  into  which  the  circuit  of  the  heavens  was 
divided  for  such  prediction  of  fortune.  [F. ;  L.  hor- 
oscopus,  Gr.  horoskopos;  Gr.  skopein,  to  consider.]  — 
Horos'copy,  -ko-pY,  n.  Art  or  practice  of  predicting 
future  events  by  the  disposition  of  the  stars  ana 
planets;  aspect  of  the  stars  at  the  time  of  birth. 

Hour!,  how'rY  or  hoo'rY,  n.  A  nymph  of  paradise,  — 
so  called  by  Mohammedans.  [Per.  hum,  hur,  fr. 
Ar.  hur,  pi.  of  ahivar,  beautiful-eyed,  black-eyed.] 

House,  hows,  n. ;  pi.  Houses,  howz'ez.  A  building 
used  as  a  shelter  for  animals  of  anv  kind  ;  esp.  one 
for  the  habitation  of  man  ;  a  dwelling  ;  mansion  ; 
tenement ;  household  affairs;  domestic  concerns;  a 
household;  family;  a  race  of  persons  from  the  same 
stock  ;  a  tribe  ;  esp.  a  noble  or  illustrious  race  ;  a 
body  of  men  united  in  their  legislative  capacity. 
( Com.)  A  firm  or  commercial  establishment.  (As¬ 
tro/.)  A  12th  part  of  the  heavens.  An  inn;  hotel;  an 
audience ;  assembly  of  hearers.  [AS.,  Ic.,  Sw.,  Goth., 
and  OHG.  hus ;  prob.  s.  rt.  Skr.  koga,  a  coop,  shell, 
egg,  store-room,  E.  hide,  sky.] —  House  of  correction. 
A  prison  for  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  vagrants, 
trespassers,  etc.  — 7/.  of  God.  A  temple  or  cnurch. 

—  Religious  h.  A  monastery  or  convent.  —  To  bring 
down  the  h.  To  draw  forth  applause  from  a  whole 
audience. — House,  howz,  v.  t.  [housed  (howzd), 
housing.]  To  shelter,  protect  by  covering.—  v.  i.  To 
take  shelter  or  lodgings,  abide,  dwell.  [ME.  housen, 
to  build  a  house,  provide  a  house  for.]— House'hold, 
n.  Those  who  dwell  under  the  same  roof  and  com¬ 
pose  a  family.  —  a.  Belonging  to  the  house  and  fam¬ 
ily  ;  domestic.  —  House'holder,  n.  The  head  of  a 
family;  one  who  occupies  a  house.  —  House'keeper, 
11.  One  who  occupies  a  house  with  his  family  ;  a 
householder ;  a  female  servant  who  has  the  chief 
care  of  the  family.  —  House'keeping,  n.  Care  of 
domestic  concerns;  hospitality;  a  plentiful  and  hos¬ 
pitable  table. —  House'leek,  11.  A  succulent  plant 
found  on  old  walls  and  roofs.  — House'less,  a.  Des¬ 
titute  of  a  habitation  ;  without  shelter.  —  House'- 
maid,  n.  A  female  servant  who  does  the  house¬ 
work.  —  House'wife,  hows'wlf  or  liuz'wYf,  n.  The 
mistress  of  a  family  ;  a  little  case  for  materials  used 
in  sewing,  etc.,  —  prop,  hussif,  q.  v.  —  House'wifely, 
-1Y,  a.  Pert,  to  a  housewife,  or  to  female  manage¬ 
ment  of  home  affairs;  like  a  housewife.  —  House'- 
wifery,  huz'wif-rY,  n.  Business  of  the  mistress  of  a 
family  ;  female  management  of  domestic  concerns. 

—  House '-breaker,  n.  One  who  feloniously  breaks 
into  a  house.  — breaking,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  — -flag,  n. 
(Naut.)  The  particular  flag  of  an  owner  or  shipping- 
firm,  usually  raised  on  the  main-mast.  — room,  n. 
Room  or  place  in  a  house.  — warm'ing,  n.  An  enter¬ 
tainment  given  when  a  fanyly  enters  a  new  house. 


sun,  cube,  full;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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Housing,  howz'ing,  n.  A  saddle-cloth  ;  horsecloth  ; 
act  of  putting  under  shelter.  (Arch.)  Space  taken 
out  of  one  solid,  to  admit  the  insertion  of  another  ; 
a  niche  for  a  statue.  ( Mach .)  The  part  of  the 
framing  which  holds  a  .journal-box  in  place  ;  up¬ 
rights  supporting  the  cross-slide  of  a  planer.  [F. 
housse,  LL.  hucta,  a  mantle,  tunic,  housia,  MHG. 
hulst,  a  coverlet  for  a  horse,  OIIG.  hullen,  to  cover  ; 
s.  rt.  holster ,  husk  ;  not  fr.  house.] 

Hove.  See  Heave. 

Hovel,  huv'l,  n.  An  open  shed  for  sheltering  cattle, 
etc.,  from  weather;  a  small,  mean  house.  —  v.  t. 
[hoveled  (-Id),  -eling.]  To  put  in  a  hovel,  shelter. 
[Ic.  ho.t\  a  temple,  hall;  G.,  a  yard,  court.] 

Hoven,  hov'n,  a.  Swelled  or  puffed  out,  —  applied  to 
cattle  when  distended  with  gas  from  eating  too  much 
green  food.  [See  Heave.] 

Hover,  huv'gr,  v.  i.  [-erep  (-Srd),  -ering.]  To  hang 
fluttering  in  the  air,  or  upon  tne  wing  ;  to  move  to 
and  fro  in  the  neighborhood  of.  [ME.  hoven ,  to 
abide,  dwell,  W.  hojio,  to  hover,  fluctuate,  OH.  hoven, 
to  entertain  in  a  house,  AS.  hof,  house.] 

How,  how,  adv.  In  what  manner  or  way  ;  by  what 
means  ;  to  what  degree  or  extent ;  in  what  propor¬ 
tion;  for  what  reason  ;  in  what  state,  condition,  or 
plight.  [ How  is  used  in  each  sense,  interrogatively, 
interjectionally,  and  relatively;  it  is  often  employed 
alone,  as  interrogation,  interjection,  or  exclama¬ 
tion  ;  with  a  following  that,  it  is  no  longer  in  good 
use.]  [AS.  hu,  hwy ,  Goth,  liwaiwa  —  hive  aiwa, 
why  ever.] — Howbe'it,  conj.  Be  it  as  it  may;  never¬ 
theless;  notwithstanding;  yet;  but;  however. — How- 
ev'er,  adv.  In  whatever  manner  or  degree  ;  at  all 
events;  at  least.  —  conj.  Nevertheless;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  ;  yet ;  still ;  though.  —  How'soev'er,  adv.  In 
what  manner  soever;  to  whatever  degree  ;  however. 
Howadji,  how-aj'Y,  n.  A  traveler  ;  a  merchant,  — 
merchants  being  the  chief  travelers  in  the  East.  [Ar.] 
Howdah,  how'da,  n.  A  seat  on  the  back  of  an  ele¬ 
phant  or  camel.  [Hind.  &  Ar.  haudah.] 

Howel,  how'el,  n.  A  cooper’s  plane  for  smoothing 
and  chamfering  the  inside  of  casks,  etc. 

Howitzer,  how'its-Sr,  n.  (Mil.)  A  short,  large  bore 
cannon,  with 
or  without  a 
chamber,  in¬ 
tended  to  throw 
large  projec¬ 
tiles  with  small 
charges.  [G. 
haubitze,  fr.  Bo¬ 
hemian  liauf- 

nice,  a  sling  for  ,r  ., 

stones.]  Howitzer. 

Howl,  howl,  v.  i.  [howled  (howld),  howling.]  To 
cry  as  a  dog  or  wolf;  to  utter  a  loud,  protracted,  and 
mournful  sound  ;  to  utter  a  sound  of  distress,  wail ; 
to  roar,  as  a  tempest,  —v.  t.  To  utter  with  outcry. 
—  n.  The  protracted  cry  of  a  dog,  etc. ;  a  loud  cry 
of  distress  ;  yell.  [OF.  flutter,  D.  huilen,  Ic.  and  Sw. 
yla,  MHG.  hulen,  L.  idularc,  Gr.  hulan,  to  howl ;  L. 
ulula,  OHG.  uwila,  Skr.  uluka,  an  owl,  if.  v.]  — 
Howl'et,  n.  An  owl  ;  owlet. 

Hoy,  hoi,  n.  (Naut.)  A  coasting  vessel  for  passengers 
and  goods,  usually  a  sloop.  [D.,  F.,  and  G.  heu.\ 
Hub,  hub,  n.  The  central  part  or  nave  of  a  wheel ; 
hilt  of  a  weapon  ;  projecting  obstruction  ;  mark  at 
which  quoits,  etc.,  are  cast ;  block  for  scotching  a 
wheel;  a  fluted  steel  screw  for  cutting  chasing  tools, 
etc. ;  a  punch  for  making  die-matrixes.  [Same  "" 
lioh  and  hump.] 

Hubble-bubble,  hub'bl-bub'bl,  n.  A 
tobacco-pipe  so  arranged  that  the 
smoke  passes  through  water,  mak¬ 
ing  a  bubbling  noise.  [Onomat.] 

Hubbub,  hub'bub,  n.  A  great  noise 
of  confused  voices  ;  a  tumult ;  up¬ 
roar  ;  riot.  [F.  houper,  to  call  to  ; 
s.  rt.  whoop.] 

Huckaback,  huk'a-bak,  n.  A  kind 
of  linen  with  raised  figures,  for 
table-cloths  and  towels.  [LG.  huk- 
kebak,  prob.  orig.  peddler’s  ware. 

See  Huckster.] 

Huckle-backed,  huk'l-bakt,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  round  shoulders.  [ Huckle ,  dim.  of  Prov.  E.  buck 
=  hook,  q.  v. ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  kuch,  to  bend.] 
Huckleberry,  huk'T-ber'rT,  n.  A  branching  shrub,  of 
several  species,  producing  a  small,  black,  edible 
berry;  the  fruit  of  this  shrub.  [Written  also  whortle¬ 
berry.]  [G.  puckelbeere.] 


Hubble-bubble. 


Huckster,  i.uk'stEr,  n.  A  retailer  of  small  articles; 
a  peddler  ;  hawker  ;  a  mean,  trickish  fellow.  —  v.  L 
To  deal  in  some  small  articles,  or  in  petty  bargains. 
[Prob.  fern,  of  hawker  (q.  v.)  for  hucker  ;  D.  heuker, 
heukelaar,  a  retailer,  heukeren,  to  huckster,  hucken, 
to  stoop,  bow  —  i.  e.,  under  a  pack;  s.  rt.  hug,  huckle- 
backed,  hook,  etc.] 

Huddle,  liud'dl,  v.  i.  [-dled  (-did),  -dling.]  To  press 
or  hurry  in  disorder  ;  to  crowd  together  confusedly. 

—  v.  t.  To  hurry  and  slight;  to  put  on,  put  together, 
or  put  away  hastily  or  in  disorder.  —  n.  A  confused 
crowd  of  persons  or  things  ;  tumult ;  confusion. 
[ME.  hodren,  to  crowd  together,  cover,  fr.  huden,  to 
hide,  LG.  hudderken,  to  huddle,  as  a  hen  her  chick¬ 
ens,  fr.  hueden,  to  hide.]  —  Hud'dler,  n. 

Hudibrastic,  hu-dY-bras'tik,  a.  Similar  in  manner  to 
lludibras,  hero  of  a  burlesque  poem  ;  in  the  style  of 
doggerel  poetry. 

Hue,  hu,  n.  Color  ;  shade  ;  tint ;  dye.  [AS.  hiw,  heo, 
Goth,  hiwi,  appearance,  Sw.  hy,  skin,  complexion.] 

Hue,  hu,  n.  A  shouting  or  vociferation.  [OF.  huer, 
OSw.  huta,  to  hoot,  OF.  hude,  hue  and  cry.]  —  Hue 
and  cry.  (Law.)  Outcry  with  which  a  felon  was 
anciently  pursued ;  later  a  proclamation  requiring 
all  persons  to  aid  in  retaking  him. 

Huff,  nuf,  n.  A  fit  of  petulance  or  anger  ;  a  boaster.  — 
v.  t.  [huffed  (huft),  huffing.]  To  swell,  puff  up  ; 
to  treat  with  insolence,  bully.  — v.  i.  To  dilate,  swell 
up  ;  to  take  offense  ;  to  bluster,  storm.  [Onomat.  ; 
Scot. hauch.hech,  to  breathe  hard,G.AaMcAe»,  to  blow, 
puff,  q.  v.]  —  Huff'ish,  a.  Disposed  to  put  on  swell¬ 
ing,  petulant,  or  bullyish  airs;  arrogant.  —  Huff'ish- 
ness,  n:—  Huff'y,  -Y,  a.  Puffed  up  ;  swelled  ;  char¬ 
acterized  by  arrogance,  bluster,  or  petulance. 

Hug,  hug,  v.  t.  [hugged  (hugd),  -ging.]  To  embrace 
closely;  clasp  to  the  bosom;  to  hold  fast,  treat  with 
fondness  ;  to  cherish  in  the  mind.  (Naut.)  To  keep 
close  to.  —  n.  A  close  embrace  ;  clasp  ;  gripe.  [Sw. 
and  Ic.  huka,  to  bend,  sit.  See  Huckster.] 

Huge,  huj,  a.  Very  large  or  great;  monstrous;  im¬ 
mense;  extended;  carried  to  a  high  degree;  gigantic; 
vast.  [OF.  ahuge prob.  s.  rt.  G.  erhoehen,  to  exalt, 
fr.  hocli  =  E.  high.  —  Huge'ly,  adv.  —  Huge'ness,  n. 

Hugger-mugger,  hug'ger-mug'gSr,  n.  Privacy  ;  se¬ 
crecy.—  a.  Secret;  clandestine;  sly;  confused;  disor¬ 
derly;  mean.  [Sw. »  mjugg,  Dan.  i  smug,  in  secret.] 

Huguenot,  hu'ge-not,  n.  (liccl.  Hist.)  A  French  Prot¬ 
estant  of  the  period  of  the  religious  wars  in  France 
in  the  lGth  century.  [F.;  prob.  fr.  some  reformer  so 
named.]  —  Hu'guenotism,  n.  Religion  of,  etc. 

Hulk,  hulk,  n.  Tne  body  of  a  vessel;  esp.  the  body  of 
an  old  ship  unfit  for  service;  anything  bulky  or  un¬ 
wieldy.  [LL.  hulka,  Gr.  holcas,  a  merchant  ship,  fr. 
helkein,  to  drag,  tow.]  —  Hulk'ing,  a.  Heavy  ;  un¬ 
wieldy. 

Hull,  hul,  n.  The  outer  covering  of  anything,  esp.  of 
a  nut  or  of  grain;  the  husk.  (Naut.)  The  frame  or 
body  of  a  vessel:  see  Ship.  —  v.  t.  [hulled  (huld), 
hulling.]  To  strip  off  or  separate  the  hull  or  hulls 
of;  to  pierce  the  hull  of  (a  ship).  [AS.  hulu,  husk, 
D.  hoi,  hold  (q.  v.)  of  a  ship,  hullen,  to  mask,  dis¬ 
guise,  Goth,  huljan,  Ic.  hylja,  to  hide,  cover ;  s.  rt. 
holster,  husk,  housing.] 

Hum,  hum,  v.  i.  [hummed  (humd),  -ming.]  To  make 
a  dull,  prolonged,  nasal  sound,  like  that  of  a  bee  in 
flight;  to  drone,  murmur,  buzz,  drawl;  to  make  as 
if  speaking,  but  without  opening  the  mouth,  or  ar¬ 
ticulating;  to  mumble.  —  v.  t.  To  sing  with  shut 
mouth;  to  murmur  without  articulation;  to  make  a 
murmur  or  buzz  of  approbation.  —  n.  Noise  of  bees 
in  flight,  of  a  revolving  top,  whirling  wheel,  etc.; 
any  inarticulate  buzzing  sound;  an  imposition  or 
hoax.  [Onomat.;  G.  hummen,  D.  homrnelen,  to  hum; 
Sp.  and  Pg.  zombar,  to  hum,  joke,  jest.]  —  Hum'- 
mer,  n. — Hum'bug,  n.  Imposition  under  fair  pre¬ 
tenses;  a  hoax;  one  who  hoaxes;  an  impostor.  —  i>. 
t.  [humbugged  (-bugd),  -ging.]  To  deceive,  im¬ 
pose  on,  cajole.  [Fr.  hum 
and  bug:  see  Bugbear.] 

—  Hum'buggery,  -ger-Y, 
n.  Practice  of  imposi¬ 
tion.— Hum 'drum,  a. 

Dull ;  stupid  :  common¬ 
place.  —  Hum'ming-bird, 
n.  A  very  small  Amer. 
bird  of  many  species,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  metallic 
brilliancy  of  its  plumage, 
its  swift  motion,  and  the 
humming  sound  of  its  wings  when  in  flight,  or  hoy* 
ering  about  flowers  in  pursuit  of  insect  food. 
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Hum.  hum,  inter j.  Ahem;  hem, — a  sound  with  a 
pause  implying  doubt  and  deliberation.  [See  Hem.] 

Human,  hu'man,  a.  Pert,  to  man  or  mankind;  hav¬ 
ing  the  qualities  or  attributes  of  man.  [OF.  humain, 
gentle,  humane,  manly,  L.  humanus ,  human,  fr. 
homo,  a  man,  lit.  creature  of  the  earth,  fr.  humus, 
eurth,  ground;  s.  rt.  AS.  yuma,  man.]  —  Hu'manly, 
-It,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  men.  —  Hu'manist,  n. 
One  who  pursues  the  study  of  the  humanities  or  po¬ 
lite  literature;  one  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  —  Human'ity,  -t-tt,  n.  Quality  of  be¬ 
ing  human;  mankind  collectively;  quality  of  being 
humane  ;  kindness;  benevolence;  mental  cultiva¬ 
tion;  liberal  education,  pi.  The  branches  of  polite 
or  elegant  learning;  belles-lettres. —  Hu'manize,  v.  t. 
[-iZEn  (-Tzd),  -izing.]  To  render  human  or  humane. 

—  v.  i.  To  become  or  be  made  more  humane;  to  be¬ 
come  civilized,  be  ameliorated.  —  Human'ita'rian, 
-rt-an,  n.  One  who  holds  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
merely  a  man;  one  who  practices  humanity  or  be¬ 
nevolence.  (Philos.)  One  who  limits  the  sphere  of 
duties  to  human  relations  and  affections,  excluding 
the  spiritual.  —  a.  Pert,  to  humanitarians;  benevo¬ 
lent;  philanthropic;  ethical, — disting,  fr.  religious. 

—  Human'ita'rianism,  -izm,  n.  Doctrine  or  practice 
of,  etc.  —  Humane',  -man',  a.  Having  the  feelings 
proper  to  man,  and  a  disposition  to  treat  others  with 
Kindness;  kind;  benevolent ;  merciful;  tending  to 
refine.  —  Humane'ly,  adv.  —  Humane'neas,  n. 

Humble,  hum'bl  or  um'bl,  a.  [-bler,  -blest.]  Low; 
unpretending;  mean;  thinking  lowly  of  one’s  self; 
not  proud,  arrogant,  or  assuming;  modest;  meek.  — 
v.  t.  [humbled  (-bid),  -being.]  To  bring  low,  re¬ 
duce  the  power,  independence,  or  exaltation  of, 
bring  down;  to  make  lowly  in  mind,  abase  the  pride 
of,  depress,  humiliate,  degrade,  sink.  [OF.;  L.  hu- 
milis,  lit.  near  the  ground,  humi,  Gr.  chamai,  on  the 
ground.  See  Human.]  —  Hum'bly,  -bit,  adv.—  Hum'- 
bleness,  n.  —  Humiliate,  hu-mil'T-at,  v.  t.  To  reduce 
to  a  lower  position,  humble,  depress,  abase.  [L.  hu- 
miliare,  -atum.]  —  HumiFia'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc.  —  Humil'ity,  -tT,  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  humble;  lowliness  of  mind;  modesty;  diffi¬ 
dence.  [OF.  humiliteit,  humilite,  L.  humilitas .] 

Humble-bee,  hum'bl-be,  n.  A  large,  hairy  bee,  of  many 
species,  having  nests  in  the  ground;  a  bumble-bee. 
[Onomat.  ;  D.nommel,  G.  hummel,  a  humble-bee,  D. 
hommelen,  G.  hutnmen,  to  hum.  See  Bumble-bee.] 

Humbles,  Umbles,  um'blz,  Nom'bles,  n.  pi.  The  en¬ 
trails  of  a  deer  or  other  beast.  [OF.  nombles,  fr.  LL. 
numbile,  numble,  for  lumbulus,  dim.  of  L.  lumbns, 
loin.] — To  eat  humble  pie.  To  take  up  with  mean 
fare,  accept  humiliation,  apologize  abjectly. 

Humbug,  Humdrum.  See  under  Huai. 

Humerus,  hu'inSr-us,  n.  The  shoulder  ;  the  upper 
arm;  esp.  the  long  bone  fr.  shoulder  to  elbow.  [L.] 

—  Hu'meral,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Humid,  hu'mid,  a.  Containing  sensible  moisture  ; 
dump;  moist.  [L.  humidus,  fr.  humere,  to  be  moist. 
See  Humor.]  — Humid'ity,-T-tr,»i.  Moisture;  damp¬ 
ness;  degree  of  wetness  or  saturation. 

Humming-bird.  See  under  Huai. 

Hummock,  hum'mok,  n.  A  rounded  knoll  or  hillock; 
a  ridge  or  pile  of  ice  on  an  ice-field;  in  Florida,  tim¬ 
bered  land.  [Prob.  dim.  of  hump;  D.  homp,  a  hump, 
hunch,  hompelig,  rugged.] 

Humor,  hu'mSr  or  u'mSr,  n.  Moisture;  any  fluid  of 
an  animal  body  except  blood,  esp.  a  portion  of  the 
eye.  (Med.)  A  vitiated  or  morbid  animal  fluid, 
such  as  often  causes  an  eruption  on  the  skin;  an 
eruptive  affection  of  the  skin;  a  rash.  State  of  mind 
(formerly  fancied  to  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
fluids  of  the  body);  disposition;  temper;  whim;  ca¬ 
price  ;  present  disposition;  that  quality  of  the  im¬ 
agination  which  excites  mirth  by  ludicrous  images 
or  representations;  wit;  satire;  pleasantry.  —  v.t. 
[humored  (-mSrd),  -aiorino.]  To  comply  with  the 
humor  of,  please  by  indulgence,  gratify,  favor;  to 
adapt  one’s  self  to.  [OF.  and  L.,  fr.  L.  humere, 
umere,  to  be  moist;  s.  rt.  Gr.  hugros,  moist,  Skr.  uksh, 
to  wet.]  — Hu'moral,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  proceeding  from, 
the  humors. —  Hu'moralism,  -izm,  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing  humoral;  doctrine  that  diseases  have  their  seat  in 
the  humors  or  fluids  of  the  body.  —  Hu'morism,  n. 
(Med.)  Humoralism.  Humorousness.  —  Hu'morist, 
n.  One  who  attributes  diseases  to  the  diseased  state 
of  the  humors  ;  one  who  has  strong  peculiarity  of 
character,  which  he  indulges  in  odd  or  whimsical 
ways ;  one  who  has  a  playful  fancy  or  genius  ;  a 
wag;  droll.  — Hu'morous,  -us,  a.  Subject  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  humor  or  caprice;  full  of  humor;  exciting 


laughter;  jocose;  wittv;  merry;  capricious;  whimsi¬ 
cal.  —  Hu'morously,  -IT,  adv.  —  Hu'morouspess,  «. 
—  Hu'morsome,  -sum,  a.  Influenced  by  humor. 

Hump,  hump,  n.  A  protuberance;  bunch;  esp.  the 
protuberance  formed  by  a  crooked  back;  a  hunch. 
[D.  homp;  s.  rt.  E.  heap,  hop,  Gr.  kuphos,  a  hump, 
Jcuphonotos,  Skr.  kubja,  humpbacked.]  —  Hump'- 
back,  n.  A  crooked  back;  hunchback. 

Humus,  hu'mus,  n.  That  portion  of  the  soil  formed 
by  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  [L.,  earth, 
ground,  soil.  See  IIuaian.]  - 

Hunch,  hunch,  n.  A  hump;  protuberance;  a  thick 
piece  ;  hunk  ;  a  push  or  jerk,  as  with  the  elbow.  — 
v.  t.  [hunched  (huncht),  hunching.]  To  push 
with  the  elbow  or  with  a  sudden  jerk;  to  croob,  as 
the  back.  [Same  as  hook  and  hug ;  Ic.  hokra,  to  go 
bent,  to  crouch,  G.  hucke,  the  bent  back,  hoeckeng, 
hunchbacked,  Skr.  kunch,  to  bend.  See  Huaiu.]  — 
Hunch'back.  n.  A  humpback:  one  who  has,  etc. 

Hundred,  hun'dred,  n.  The  number  of  ten  times  ten; 
a  division  of  a  countv  in  Eng.,  supposed  to  have 
originally  contained  100  families,  or  freemen.  — a. 
Ten  times  10;  90  and  10.  [AS.;  fr.  hund,  100,  and  rsed, 
a  reckoning,  rate,  q.  v.,  Goth,  garathjan,  to  reckon; 
Ic.  hundradh ,  OI1G.  hunterit,  also  hunt,  Goth,  hund, 
Ga.  ciad,  L.  centum,  Gr.  hecaton,  Skr.  fata,  100.]  — 
Hundred-weight.  A  denomination  of  weight,  usually 
denoted  by  cwt.  (C,  in  L.  =100;  wt.,  in  E.,  weight), 
containing,  according  to  differing  laws  or  customs, 
100,  112,  or  120  pounds  avoirdupois.  —  Hun'dredth, 
a.  Next  following  in  order  the  99th;  forming  one  of 
100  parts  into  which  anything  is  divided.  —  n.  One 
of  100  equal  parts  into  which  one  whole  is  divided. 

Hung.  See  IIano. 

Hunger,  liun'ger,  n.  A  craving  for  food;  any  eager 
desire.—n.  i.  [hungered  (-g6rd),  -gering.]  To 
crave  food;  to  long  for.  —  v.t.  To  make  hungry, 
famish.  [Sw.,  Dan.,  and  G.;  AS.  hungor,  Goth,  h (th- 
rus,  hunger,  huggrjan,  to  hunger;  prob.  s.  rt.  Skr. 
kunch,  to  contract.]  —  Hun'gry,  -grT,  a.  [-grier, 
-griest.]  Feeling  hunger;  having  an  eager  desire; 
showing  hunger;  not  rich  or  fertile;  poor;  barren. 
[AS.  hungrig.] —  Hun'grily,  -IT,  adv. 

Hunk,  hunk,  n.  A  large  lump  or  piece;  a  hunch.  [See 
Hunch.]  — Hunk'er,  n.  One  opposed  to  progress  in 
politics;  a  conservative;  fogy.  —  Hunks,  n.  A  covet¬ 
ous,  sordid  man;  a  miser;  niggard. 

Hunt,  hunt,  v.  t.  To  follow  after  [game  or  wild  ani¬ 
mals);  to  chase;  to  search  diligently  after,  pursue. — 
v.  i.  To  follow  the  chase,  go  out  in  pursuit  of  game; 
to  seek  by  close  pursuit,  search,  —  n.  A  chase  of 
wild  animals,  for  catching  them;  pursuit;  search;  an 
association  of  huntsmen.  [AS.  huntian,  prop.,  to 
capture,  Goth,  huntlis,  captivity.]  —  Hunt'er,  n.  One 
who  pursues  wild  animals,  a  huntsman;  a  dog,  also 
a  horse,  used  in  the  chase;  a  watch  which  has  the 
crystal  protected  by  a  metallic  cover.  [AS.  hiaita.] 
— Hunt'ress,  n.  A  woman  who,  etc.  —  Hunt'ing- 
horn,  n.  A  bugle;  a  horn  used  to  cheer  the  hounds 
in  pursuit  of  game. —  Hunts'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  One 
who  hunts,  or  practices  hunting;  a  servant  who  man¬ 
ages  the  chase. 

Hurdle,  her'dl,  n.  A  framework  of  withes  and  stakes 
or  of  iron;  a  crate.  [AS.  hyrtlel;  s.  rt.  L.  crates, t 
hurdle,  Gr.  kartalos,  basket,  E.  crate,  Skr.  krit,  to 
weave.] 

Hurdy-gurdy,  hUr'dT-ger'dY, 
n.  A  stringed  instrument 
of  music,  whose  sounds  are 
produced  by  the  friction  of  TT  .  j 
a  wheel,  and  regulated  by  Hurdy-gurdy, 
the  fingers.  [Onomat.;  cf.  Scot,  hur,  to  snarl;  gurr, 
to  growl.]  ,  m 

Hurl,  h5rl,  v.  t.  [hurled  (hgrld),  hurling.]  To  send, 
whirling  or  whizzing  through  the  air;  to  throw  vio¬ 
lently.  —  w.  Act  of  hurling;  a  cast;  fling.  [Contr.  of 
hurtle,  freq.  of  hurt,  q.  v7]  —  Hurl'er,  n.  One  who 
hurls,  or  plays  at  hurling.  —  Hurl'ing,  n.  Act  of 
throwing  with  force;  a  game  of  hall. 

Hurl-bone,  hSrl'bon,  n.  (Far.)  A  bone  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  buttock  of  a  horse. 

Hurly,  hSr'lT,  Hur'ly-bur'ly,  n.  Tumult;  bustle;  con¬ 
fusion.  [F.  hurler.  It.  urlare,  to  yell,  howl,  q.  v.] 

Hurra,  -rah,  hOor-rii'  interj.  Huzza!  a  shout  of  joy  or 
exultation.  [See  Huzza.] 

Hurricane,  hur'rT-kan,  n.  A  violent  storm,  character¬ 
ized  by  extreme  fury  of  the  wind  and  its  sudden 
changes.  [Sp.  and  Carib .  huracan.]— Hurricane  deck. 
( Naut .)  The  upper  deck  of  steamboats. 

Hurry,  hur'rT,  v.  t.  [-ried  (-rid),  -rying.]  To  hasten, 
urge  omvard;  to  cause  to  be  done  quickly;  to  im- 
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pel  to  violent  or  thoughtless  action  ;  to  precipitate, 
expedite,  quicken.  — v.  i.  To  move  or  act  witli  haste 
or  precipitation. —  w.  Act  of  hurrying;  haste;  speed; 
urgency;  bustle.  [OSw.  hurra ,  to  whirl  round,  Dan. 
hurre,  to  buzz,  hum,  Ic.  hurr,  a  noise  =  E.  whir.) 

Hurt,  hSrt,  v.  t.  [hurt,  hurting.]  To  wound  or 
bruise  painfully;  to  damage,  injure,  harm;  to  wound 
the  feelings  of,  annoy,  grieve.  —  n.  A  physical  in¬ 
jury  causing  pain;  detriment;  wound;  harm;  loss; 
mischief  ;  disadvantage.  [OF.  hurter,  heurter,  to 
knock,  dash,  hit  against,  W.  liyrddu ,  to  push,  butt, 
attack,  Corn,  hordh,  a  ram.]  —  Hurt'er,  n.  —  Hurt'- 
ful,-ful,a.  Tending  to  impair  or  destroy;  pernicious; 
harmful;  mischievous;  injurious;  unwholesome. — 
Hurt'fully,  adv.  —  Hurt'fulness,  n.  —  Hurt'less,  a. 
Harmless;  innocent.  —  Hur'tle,  -tl,  v.  i.  To  clash, 
jostle;  to  move  rapidly,  skirmish;  to  make  a  clash¬ 
ing,  terrifying,  or  threatening  sound.  —  v.  t.  To 
brandish;  to  push  forcibly.  [Freq.  of  hurt;  ME. 
hurten ,  to  dash.] 

Hurtleberry.  Same  as  Huckleberry  and  Whortle¬ 
berry. 

Husband,  huz'band,  n.  A  man  who  has  a  wife.  —  v.  t. 
To  direct  and  manage  with  frugality;  to  cultivate 
(land);  to  till.  [AS.  husbonda,  Ic.  husbondi,  fr.  hits, 
house,  and  buandi ,  dwelling,  fr.  bun,  to  abide, 
dwell.]  —  A  ship’s  husband.  ( Naut .)  An  agent  who 
manages  the  business  of  a  ship  for  the  owners.  — 
Hus'bandman,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A  farmer;  tiller  of  the 
ground.  —  Hus'bandry,  -rY,  n.  Care  of  domestic  af¬ 
fairs;  domestic  economy;  business  of  a  husbandman 
or  farmer;  agriculture;  tillage. 

Hush,  hush,  a.  Silent;  still;  quiet.  —  n.  Stillness; 
quiet.  —  v.  t.  [hushed  (husht),  hushing.]  To  still, 
silence;  to  calm  (commotion  or  agitation).— v.  i.  To 
be  still;  to  be  silent,  —  esp.  used  in  the  imperative, 
as  an  exclamation.  [Onomat.  ;  same  as  whist. ]  — 
Hush'-mon'ey,  n.  A  bribe  to  secure  silence. 

Husk,  husk,  n.  The  external  covering  of  certain  fruits 
or  seeds  of  plants,  —v.t.  [husked  (huskt),  husk¬ 
ing.]  To  strip  off  the  external  covering  of.  [D. 
and  LG.  hulse,  a  husk;  s.  rt.  AS.  hide,  a  hut,  E.  hol¬ 
ster. ]  —  Husk'ing,  n.  Act  of  stripping  off  husks,  as 
from  Indian  corn;  a  meeting  of  neighbors,  to  assist 
in  husking  corn.  —  Husk'y,  -I,  a.  Abounding  with, 
consisting  of,  or  like  husks. 

Husky,  husk'I,  a.  Rough  in  tone;  hoarse;  raucous. 
[AS.  hwosta,  D.  hoest,  Skr.  kasa,  a  cough.]  —  Husk'- 
lness,  n. 

Hussar,  huz-zar',  n.  (Mil.)  Orig.  one  of  the  national 
cavalry  ‘of  Hungary  and  Croatia;  now  one  of  the 
light  cavalrv  of  European  armies.  [Hung,  huszdr, 
fr.  husz,  20,  because  formerly  every  20  houses  were 
to  furnish  one  horse-soldier.] 

Hussif,  huz'zif,  n.  A  case  for  thread,  needles,  etc.,  — 
called  also  housewife.  [Ic.  husi,  a  case,  skserishusi,  a 
scissors-case;  s.  rt.  hus,  house,  q.  v.;  not  fr.  wife.) 

Hussy,  huz'zl,  n.  An  ill-behaved  woman  or  girl;  a 

i'ade;  pert  girl;  a  case  for  thread,  needles,  etc.:  see 
Iussif.  [Corrupt,  of  housewife,  q.  v.  under  House.] 
—  Hus'wife,  -zif  or  -wif,  n.  A  female  economist  or 
housekeeper;  a  worthless  woman;  a  case  for  sewing 
materials.  See  Housewife.  —  Hus'wifery,  n.  Man¬ 
agement  of  family  concerns  by  a  woman. 

Hustings,  hus'tingz,  n.  pi.  The  principal  court  of  the 
city  of  London,  lield  before  the  lord  mayor,  record¬ 
er,  and  aldermen;  place  where  the  election  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  is  held;  platform  on  which  candi¬ 
dates  stand.  [AS.  busting,  Ic.  husthing,  a  council,  fr. 
hus,  house,  and  thing,  thing,  also  assembly,  meeting, 
parliament,  court.] 

Hustle,  hus'l,  v.  t.  [-tled  (-Id),  -ti.ing.]  To  shake 
together  in  confusion,  jostle,  shove  about  roughly. 
[D-  hutselen,  to  shake  up  and  down  in  a  tub,  etc.,  fr. 
OD,  hutsen,  to  jog,  jolt.] 

Hut,  hut,  n.  A  small  house,  or  cabin.  —  v.  t.  To  place 
in  huts,  as  troops  in  winter  quarters.  [F.  hutte,  OHG. 
hutta,  Skr.  kuti,  a  hut,  fr.  kut,  to  bend,  cover.] 
Hutch,  liuch,  n.  A  chest,  box,  etc.,  for  storing  things; 
a  coop  for  rabbits  ;  a  low-wheeled  car  in  a  mine. 
[OF.  huche,  LL.  hutica,  preb.  fr.  OHG.  huatan,  to 
take  care  of,  huota,  care;  s.  rt.  E.  heed,  q.  v.l 
Huzza,  huz-za',  n.  A  shout  of  joy.  —  inter j.  Hurrah! 
—  v.  i.  [huzzaed  (-zad'),  -zaing.]  To  utter  a  shout 
of  joy,  approbation,  or  encouragement.  [G.  hussa, 
Dan.  and  Sw.  hurra.  See  Hurry.] 

Hyacinth,  hi'a-sinth,  n.  (Bot.)  A  bulbous  plant  of 
many  varieties,  bearing  spikes  of  fragrant  flowers  : 
the  "  wild  hyacinth”  (Eastern  quamash)  and  “  Pe¬ 
ruvian  hyacinth  ”  are  varieties  of  scilla.  (Min.)  A 
red  variety  of  zircon,  sometimes  used  as  a  gem.  [  F. 


hyacinthe,  L.  hyacinthus,  Gr.  huakin- 
thos;  same  as  jacinth  ;  in  Grecian  fa¬ 
ble,  a  beautiful  Laconian  youth,  be¬ 
loved  by  Apollo,  who  killecl  him  by  a 
castof  his  quoit, from  whose  blood  the 
flower  sprang  up.]  —  Hyacinth'ine, 

-in,  a.  Made  of,  or  like,  hyacinth  ; 
of  a  violet,  purple,  dark  auburn,  or 
brown  color.  _ 

Hyades,  hi'a-dez,  Hy'ads,  -adz,  n.  pi. 

( Astron .)  A  cluster  of  stars  in  the 
head  of  the  constellation  Taurus, 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  indicate 
the  approach  of  rainy  weather,  when 
they  rose  with  the  sun.  [L.  and  Gr., 
fr.  Gr.  huein,  to  rain.l 

Hyaline,  lii'a-lin,  a.  Glassy;  crystal¬ 
line;  transparent.  [Gr.  hualinos ,  fr. 
hualos,  glass.] 

Hybrid,  hi'  brid  or  hib'rid,  n.  An  ani¬ 
mal  or  plant  produced  from  mixture  Hyacinth, 
of  2  species;  a  mongrel;  mule.  —  a. 

Produced  from,  etc.  [L.  hibrida,  hybrida  ;  perh.  s. 
rt.  L.  superus,  Skr.  upan,  over,  above;  perh.  fr.  Gr. 
hubris,  -bridos,  wantonness,  violation.] 

Hydatid,  hid'a-tid,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  parasitic  membran¬ 
ous  sac  tilled  with  a  pellucid  fluid,  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  of  organized  beings.  [Gr.  hudatis, 
-idos,  a  water  vesicle  under  the  upper  eyelid,  fr. 
hudor,  water:  see  Hydra.] 

Hydra,  hi'dra,  n. ;  E.  pi.  -dras,  -draz,  L.  pi.  -dr.e, 
-dre.  (Myth.)  A  water-serpent  having  many  heads, 
one  of  which,  being  cut  off,  was  succeeded  by  an¬ 
other,  unless  the  wound  was  cauterized.  A  multi¬ 
farious  evil,  or  one  not  to  be  repressed  by  a  single 
effort.  (Zool.)  A  minute  kind  of  fresh  water  pol¬ 
yp.  [L.  ;  Gr.  hudra,  water-snake,  fr.  Gr.  hudor,  hu- 
datos,  water  ;  s.  rt.  L.  unda ,  Skr.  udan,  Goth,  wato, 
D.  and  E.  water,  q.  v.]  —  Hy'drous,  -drus,  a.  Con¬ 
taining  water,  watery.  —  Hydrae'mia,  -dre'mY-a,  n. 
(Pathol.)  An  abnormally  watery  state  of  the  blood. 
[Gr.  hudor  and  haima,  blood.]  —  Hydran'gea,  -je-a, 
n.  (Bot.)  A  shrubby  genus  of  plants  bearing  oppo¬ 
site  leaves  and  large  heads  of  showy  flowers.  [Gr. 
anggeion,  vessel,  capsule.]  —  Hy'drant,  n.  A  pipe 
or  spout  at  which  water  may  be  drawn  from  the 
mains  of  an  aqueduct ;  a  water-plug  ;  street  foun¬ 
tain.  —  Hydrar'gyrum,  -jT-rum,  n.  Quicksilver  ; 
mercury.  [Gr.  argwos,  silver.]  —  Hy'drate,  -drat,  n. 
( Chem.)  A  compound  formed  Dy  the  union  of  a  def- 
inite  proportion  of  water  with  some  other  substance, 
generally  forming  a  neutral  salt.  —  Hy'dride,  -drid, 
n.  ( Chem.)  A  compound  of  the  binary  type,  in  which 
hydrogen,  as  a  negative,  is  united  with  some  other 
element.  —  Hydrau'lic,  -draw'lik,  -lical,  a.  Pert,  to 
hydraulics,  or  to  fluids  in  motion.  —  Hydrau'lics,  n. 
sing.  That  branch  of  science  or  of  engineering  which 
treats  of  fluids,  esp.  water,  in  motion.  [F.  hydrau- 
lique,  music  of  running  water,  Gr.  hudraulis ,  an  or¬ 
gan  worked  by  water,  aulos,  a  tube,  pipe.] — Hydrau¬ 
lic  cement.  Cement  which 
will  harden  under  water.  — 

H.  press.  A  press  in  which 
great  power  is  obtained  fr.  a 
forcing  pump  which  forces 
water  into  a  large  cylinder. 

—  H.  ram.  A  machine  for 
raising  water  by  means  of 
the  momentum  of  the  water 
of  which  a  portion  is  to  be  Hydraulic  Ram. 
raised.—  Hy'drocele,  -sel,  n. 

(Med.)  Dropsy  of  the  scrotum  or  of  the  coverings  of 
the  testicles  or  spermatic  cord.  [Gr.  kele,  tumor.]  — 
Hydroceph'alus,  -sef'a-lus,  n,  (Med.)  Dropsy  of  the 
brain.  [Gr.  kepliale,  head.Lf-  Hy'drodynam'ic,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  derived  from,  the  force  or  pressure  of  wa- 
ter.  —  Hy'drodynam'ics,  n.  Principles  of  dynamics, 
as  applied  to  water  and  other  fluids.— Hy'drofluor'ic, 
-fldo-Or'ik,  a.  (Chem.)  Pert,  to,  or  derived  from, 
fluorine  and  hydrogen.  — H.  acid.  An  acid  obtained 
by  distilling  fluor-spar  with  sulphuric  acid.  — Hy'- 
drogen,  -jen,  n.  (Chem.)  An  inflammable,  colorless, 
inodorous  gas  of  extreme  lightness, — one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  water.  [Gr.  genein ,  to  generate,  —  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  hydrogen  producing  water.]  —  Hy'dro- 
genate,  -at,  v.  t.  (Chem.)  To  combine  with  hydro¬ 
gen. —  Hy'drogenize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izing.  |  To 
combine  with  hydrogen,  hydrogenate.  —  Hydrog'- 
enous,  -droj'e-nus,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  hy¬ 
drogen.—  Hydrog'rapher,  -fSr  n.  One  who  draws 
maps  of  the  sea,  etc.,  with  yi~  adjacent  shores. — 
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Hydrog'raphy,  -fT,  n.  Art  of  measuring  and  de¬ 
scribing  the  sea,  lakes,  rivers,  etc.,  or  or  forming 
charts  of  the  same.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  draw,  de¬ 
scribe.] —  Hydrol'ogy,  n.  Science  of  water,  its  prop¬ 
erties,  phenomena,  and  laws,  its  distribution  in 
lakes,  rivers,  etc.,  over  the  earth’s  surface.  [Gr. 
logos,  discourse.]  — Hy'droman'cy,  -man'sY,  n.  Div¬ 
ination  or  prediction  of  events  by  water.  [Gr. 
mantcia,  divination.]  —  Hy'dromel,  -dro-mel,  n.  A 
liquor  consisting  of  honey  diluted  in  water.  [Gr. 
melt,  honey.]  —  Hydrom'eter,  n.  An  instrument  for 
determining  the  specific  gravities  and  thence  the 
strength  of  liquids;  also,  one  for  measuring  the  ve¬ 
locity  or  discharge  of  water,  as  in  rivers,  from  reser¬ 
voirs,  etc.  [Gr.  metron,  measure.]  —  Hydromet'ric, 
-rical,  a.  Pert,  to  hydrometry  or  made  by  a  hydrom¬ 
eter. —  Hydrom'etry,  -trT,  n.~  The  determining  the 
specific  gravity  and  strength  of  liquids;  art  or  oper¬ 
ation  of  measuring  the  velocity  or  discharge  of  run¬ 
ning  water.  —  Hydrop'athy,  -a-thY,  n.  The  water- 
cure,  a  mode  of  treating  diseases  by  the  use  of  pure 
water.  [Gr.  pathos,  suffering.]  —  Hydropathic, 

■  ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.— Hydrop'athist,  Hy'dropath, 
n  One  who  practices,  etc. —  Hydropho'bia,  -fo'bY-a, 
n.  (Med.)  A  preternatural  dread  of  water,  —  a 
symptom  of  canine  madness;  the  disease  caused  by 
inoculation  with  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  dog.  [Gr. 
phobos,  fear.]  —  Hydrophobic,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  — 
Hydropic,  -ical,  a.  Dropsical;  resembling  dropsy. 

—  Hy'dropult,  n.  A  machine  for  throwing  water  by 
hand  power,  —  a  garden  engine,  fire  extinguisher, 
etc.  [Gr.  pallein,  to  hurl.]  —  Hy'droscope,  -skop,  n. 
An  instrument  to  mark  the  presence  of  water  in  air; 
a  kind  of  water  clock  used  by  the  ancients.  [Gr. 
skopein,  to  view.]  —  Hydrostat/ic,  -ical,  a.  Relating 
to  nydrostatics;  pert,  to,  or  in  accordance  with,  the 
principles  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids.  —  Hydro¬ 
statics,  n.  Science  of  the  pressure  and  equilibrium 
of  fluids.  [See  Statics.]  —  Hydrotho'rax,  n.  (Med.) 
Dropsy  in  the  chest.  [Gr.  thorax,  chest.] 

Hyemal,  hi-einal,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  done  in  winter. 
[L.  hy emails,  hiemalis,  fr.  hyems,  or  hiems ,  winter.] 

Hyena,  hi-e'mi,  n. ;  pi.  -has,  -naz.  A  carnivorous 
mammal  of 
Asia  and  Afri¬ 
ca,  allied  to  the 
dog:  its  habits 
are  nocturnal, 
and  it  gener¬ 
ally  feeds  upon 
carrion.  TL. 
hysena,  Gr.  hu- 
aina,  lit.  sow¬ 
like,  fr.  hus  = 

L.  sus,  E.  sow.] 

Hygeian,  hi-je'- 
an,  a.  Relating  TT 

to  Hygeia,  god-  Hyena, 

dess  of  health;  pert,  to  health  or  its  preservation. 
[Gr.  Hugeia,  fr.  hugieinos,  hugies,  sound,  healthy.]  — 
Hy'giene,  -jY-en,  n.  Science  of  preserving  health, 
esp.  of  households  and  communities.  —  Hygienic, 
-en-ik,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. ;  sanatory. 

Hygrology,  hi-grol'o-jY,  n.  Doctrine  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body,  or  the  phenomena  and  causes  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  moisture.  [Gr.  hngros,  wet,  damp,  and  logos, 
discourse.]  —  Hygrom'eter,  n.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  [Gr. 
metron,  measure.]  —  Hygromet'ric,  -rical,  a.  Pert, 
to  hygrometry  ;  made  by,  or  according  to,  the  hy¬ 
grometer;  readily  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture. 

—  Hygrom'etry,  -trT,  n.  Determination  of  the  hu¬ 
midity  of  bodies,  esp.  of  the  atmosphere.  —  Hy'gro- 
scope,  -gro-skop,  n.  An  instrument  which  shows 
whether  there  is  more  or  less  moisture  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  but  not  its  amount.  [Gr.  skopein,  to  view.] 

Hylotheism,  hi-lo-the'izm,  n.  Doctrine  or  belief  that 
matter  is  God.  [Gr.  hule,  wood,  matter,  and  Theos, 
God.]  —  Hylozo'ism,  n.  Doctrine  that  matter  pos¬ 
sesses  a  species  of  life.  [Gr.  zoe,  life,  zan,  to  live.] 

Hymen,  hi'men,  n.  (Myth.)  The  god  of  marriage  and 
nuptial  solemnities.  (Anat.)  The  virginal  mem¬ 
brane.  [L. ;  Gr.  Hitmen,  god  of  marriage,  also  skin, 
membrane.] —Hymene'al,  -e'an,  a.  Pert,  to  mar¬ 
riage  or  a  wedding;  nuptial.  —  n.  A  marriage  song; 
epithalamium. —  Hymenop'teral,  -ter-al,  -terous,  -us, 
a.  Pert,  to  an  order  of  insects  having  4  membranous 
wings,  as  the  bee,  the  wasp,  etc.  [Gr.  pteron,  wing.] 
Hymn,  him,  n.  An  ode  or  song  of  praise,  adoration, 

in  worship.  —  v.  t. 

or  extol 


by  singing  hymns  ;  to  sing.  [OF.  ymne,  hymne,  L. 
hymnus,  Gr .  humnos.] —  Hym'nal,  n.  A  book  of 
hymns.  —  Hym'nic,  a.  Relating  to  hymns.  —  Hym- 
nog'raphy,  -fY,  n.  Art  of  writing  hymns  ;  h.ymnol- 
ogy.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  write.]  —  Hyinnol'ogy,  -jY,  n. 
A  collection  of  hymns  ;  hymns  of  a  period  or  coun¬ 
try  ;  hymns  collectively  ;  treatise  on  hymns.  [Gr. 
logos,  discourse.] 

Hyoid,  hi'oid,  Hyoid'ean,  -e-an,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  an  arch,  or  of  the  Greek  letter  upsilon  [ul.  [Gr. 
huoeides,  fr.  v  (hu)  and  cidos,  form.] — Hyoid  bone.  A 
bone  between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  larynx. 

Hyp,  hip,  n.  A  morbid  depression  of  spirits;  melan¬ 
choly.  —  v.  t.  To  make  melancholy,  depress  the 
spirits  of.  [Contr.  of  hypochondria,  q.  v.] 

Hypallage,  hi-pal'la-je,  n.  (Gram.)  A  figure  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  transference  of  attributes  from  their  proper 
subjects  to  others.  [L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  hupo  (s.  rt. 
L.  sub,  E.  up),  under,  and  allage ,  a  change,  fr.  alias- 
sein,  to  change,  alios,  other;  s.  rt.  alien,  else.] 


Hyperbaton,  lu-per'ba-ton,  n.  (Gram.) 
construction,  changing  the  natural  and 
proper  order  of  words  and  sentences. 
[Gr.,  prop.  neut.  of  huperbatos ,  trans¬ 
posed,  fr.  huper  (s.  rt.  L.  super,  compar. 
of  sub,  under,  fr.  sui)erus,  upper;  Skr. 
upari,  compar.  of  upa,  near,  under), 
above,  beyond,  and  bainein,  to  go.]  — 
Hyper'boia,  -bo-la,  n.  ( Geom .)  A  curve 
formed  by  a  section  of  a  cone,  when 
the  cutting-plane  makes  a  greater  an¬ 
gle  with  the  base  than  the  side  of  the 
cone  makes.  [Gr.  huper  and  ballein,  to 
throw.]  —  Hyper 'bole,  -bo-le,  n.  (Rhet.) 
A  figure  of  speech  which  expresses 


A  figurative 


Hyperbola. 
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thanksgiving,  etc.,  esp.  one  sung  in  worship 
[hymned  (himd),  hymning.]  To  worship 


more  or  less  than  the  truth;  exaggeration.  —  Hyper- 
bol'ic,  -ical,  a.  (Math.)  Pert,  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
the  hyperbola.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  hyperbole. 

—  Hy'perbol'ically,  -1Y,  adv.  In  the  form  of  a  hy¬ 
perbola;  with  exaggeration.  —  Hy'perbol'iform,  a. 
Having  the  form  of  a  hyperbola.  —  Hyper'bolist, 
n.  One  who  uses  hyperboles.  —  Hyperbo'rean, -re- 
an,  a.  Northern;  very  far  north;  arctic;  hence  very 
cold;  frigid.  —  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  most  north¬ 
ern  region  of  the  earth.  [L.  and  Gr.  Boreas,  the 
north  wind.]  —  Hy'percat'alec'tic,  a.  (Gr.  &  Lat. 
Pros.)  Having  a  syllable  or  two  beyond  the  regular 
measure.  [See  Catalectic.]  —  Hypercrit'ic,  n.  One 
critical  beyond  measure  ;  a  captious  censor.  [Gr. 
krilikos,  critical.]  —  Hypercrit'ic,  -ical,  a.  Over- 
critical;  critical  beyond  use  or  reason;  excessively 
nice  or  exact.  —  Hypercrit'icism,  -sizm,  n.  Excess¬ 
ive  or  unjust  criticism.  —  Hyper'meter,  n.  A  hyper- 
catalectic  verse  ;  anything  exceeding  the  ordinary 
standard  of  measure.  [Gr.  metron,  measure.]  —  Hy- 
per'trophy,  -tro-fY,  n.  (Med.)  Morbid  enlargement 
or  overgrowth  of  an  organ  or  part  of  the  body.  [Gr. 
trophe,  nourishment.] 

Hyphen,  lii'fen,  n.  (Print.)  A  mark,  thus  [-],  to  con¬ 
nect  syllables  of  divided,  or  parts  of  compound, 
words.  [L.  and  Gr.,  for  Gr.  huph'  en,  under  one  ; 
hupo  (see  Hypallage)  and  hen,  neut.  of  heis,  one.] 

Hypnotic,  hip-not'ik,  a.  Tending  to  produce  sleep; 
soporific  ;  characterized  by  unnatural  or  morbid 
sleep.  [Gr.  hupnoun,  to  lull  to  sleep,  hupnos,  sleep.] 

—  Hyp'notism,  -no-tizm,  n.  A  kind  of  mesmeric 
sleep  or  somnambulism;  a  similar  condition  pro¬ 
duced  by  gazing  at  a  very  bright  object.  —  Hyp'no- 
bate,  -bat,  n.  One  who  walks  in  his  sleep;  a  somnam¬ 
bulist.  [F.;  Gr.  bainein,  to  go,  walk.] 

Hypo,  hi'po,  n.  A  morbid  depression  of  spirits;  hyp. 
[Contr.  of  hypochondria .]  —  Hyp'ochon'dria,  hip'o- 
kon'drY-a,  n.  (Med.)  A  mental  disorder,  in  which 
one  is  tormented  by  melancholy  and  gloomy  views, 
esp.  about  his  own  health.  —  Hyp'ochon'driac,  a. 
Pert,  to  the  hypochondrium,  or  the  parts  of  the 
body  so  called;  affected,  characterized,  or  produced 
by,  hypochondria;  producing  melancholy,  or  low 
spirits.  —  n.  A  person  affected  with  hypochondria. 

—  Hyp'ochon'drium,  n.  ;  pi.  -dria.  (Anat.)  That 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  which,  on  either 
side,  is  beneath  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs.  [L. 
and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  hupo( see  Hypallage)  and  chondros, 
a  gristle,  cartilage,  esp.  of  the  breast-bone.]  —  Hy- 
poc'risy,  -rl-sY,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  a  hypo¬ 
crite;  simulation,  or  dissimulation;  esp.  the  assum¬ 
ing  of  a  false  appearance  of  virtue  or  religion.  [Gr. 
hupokrisis,  a  reply,  acting  of  a  part,  hupckrinomai,  I 
act  a  part,  reply,  fr.  hupo  and  krinomai,  I  contend, 
dispute,  middle  voice  of  krinein,  to  judge,  discern.] 

—  Hyp'ocrite,  -krit,  n.  A  pretender  to  virtue  or 


son,  cube,  full;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil  ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxboN,  chair,  get. 
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piety  which  he  has  not.  —  Hypocrit'ic,  -ical,  a.  I 
Belonging  to  a  hypocrite;  exhibiting  hypocrisy. — 
Hypocritically,  adv.  —  Hypoder'mic,  -der'mik,  a. 

( Med .)  Pert,  to  what  is  under  the  skin;  subcutane¬ 
ous.  [Gr.  derma,  skin.]  —  II.  injection.  The  intro¬ 
ducing,  by  a  syringe,  under  the  skin,  some  medicinal 
substance— anassthetic,  narcotic,  etc.— Hypogas'tric, 
a.  ( Anat .)  Relating  to,  or  situated  in,  the  middle  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  [Gr.  gaster,  belly.]  — 
Hypos'tasis,  hi-  or  hY-pos'ta-sis,  n. ;  pi.  -sus,  sez. 
Substance,  or  subsistence;  hence,  each  of  the  3  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  Godhead,  —  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.  [L.  and  Gr.;  Gr.  stasis,  a  placing,  stand¬ 
ing.]  —  Hypostat'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  hypostasis,  or 
substance;  constitutive  or  elementary ;  personal,  or 
distinctly  personal.  —  Hypostat'icaliy,  adv.  —  Hy¬ 
potenuse,  hi-  or  liY-pot'e-uus,  n.  ( Geom .) 

The  longest  side  of  a  right-angled  trian¬ 
gle,  or  the  line  that  subtends  the  right 
angle.  [F.;  E.  hypotenusa ,  Gr.  hupotein- 
onsa,  the  subtending  (line),  fr.  htipo  and 
tcinein ,  to  stretch.]  —  Hypothecate,  lil- 
or  hY-,  v.  t.  (Law.)  To  confer  on  (one’s 
creditor)  a  right  in  a  thing,  with 
to  sell  it  for  the  discharge  of  a  de 
of  the  proceeds;  to  subject  (property)  to 
liability  for  a  debt  without  delivery  of  possession  or 
transfer  of  title;  to  pledge.  [OF.  hypotheque,  L.  hypo- 
theca,  a  mortgage,  Or.  kupotheke,  an  under-prop,  also 
a  pledge,  mortgage,  fr.  liupo  and  theke,  a  pledge,  tithe- 
nai,  to  place.]  —  Hypoth'eca'tion,  n.  (Civ.  Law.) 
Act  or  contract  by  which  property  is  hypothecated. 

(. Law  of  Shipping.)  A  contract  whereby  the  vessel, 


freight,  or  cargo  is  made  liable  for  repayment  of 
money  advanced  for  the  necessities  of  the  ship. — 
Hypoth'enuse.  Same  as  Hypotenuse.— Hypoth'e- 
sis,  hi-  or  111-,  n. ; pi.  -SES,-sez.  A  supposition;  some¬ 
thing  not  proved,  but  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
argument;  a  theory  assumed  to  account  for  known 
facts  or  phenomena.' — Hypothetic,  -ical,  a.  Char¬ 
acterized  by  a  hypothesis  ;  conditional  ;  assumed 
without  proof  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning.  —  Hypo¬ 
thetically,  adv. 

Hyson,  Min,  n.  A  species  of  green  tea.  [Chin,  hi- 
tshun,  i.  e.,  lit.  first  crop,  or  blooming  spring.]  —  Hy¬ 
son  skin.  Refuse  portion  of  the  fine  tea  called  Hy¬ 
son:  skin  is  a  Chinese  word  meaning  refuse. 

Hyssop,  hYs'sup  or  hl'zup,  n.  A  plant  whose  leaves 
have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent  taste. 
[OF.  hyssope,  Gr.  hussopos ,  Heb.  ezobh.] 

Hysteria,  his-te'rY-a,  n.  (Med.)  A  nervous  affection, 
manifested  by  alternate  fits  of  laughing  and  crying, 
or  temporary  delirium,  with  a  sensation  of  strangu¬ 
lation.  [OF.  hysterique,  Gr.  liusterikos,  suffering  in 
the  womb,  fr.  hustera,  womb.]  —  Hysteric,  -tSrik, 
-ical,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  affected,  or  troubled,  with 
hysterics;  convulsive;  fitful.— Hysterot'omy,  -o-ml, 
ii.  (Surg.)  Operation  of  cutting  into  the  uterus,  to 
take  out  a  fetus;  the  cesarean  section.  [Gr.  tome,  a 
cutting,  temnein,  to  cut.] 

Hysteron-proteron,  hisie-ron-prot'e-ron,  n.  (Rliet.) 
A  figure  in  which  the  word  that  should  follow  comes 
first;  an  inversion  of  logical  order,  in  which  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  put  before  the  premises,  or  the  thing 
proved  before  the  evidence.  [Gr.  husteros,  the  lat¬ 
ter,  proteros,  sooner.] 


power  aft  hypot- 
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I,  i,  the  9th  letter  of  the  Eng.  alphabet,  has  2  principal 
sounds,  —  the  long  sound,  as  in  pine,  fine,  ice;  and 
the  short,  as  in  pin,  fin,  gift.  1  and  J  were  formerly 
regarded  as  the  same  character,  and  in  English  dic¬ 
tionaries  were  long  classed  together. 

I,  i ,pron.  [jposs.  my  or  mine  ;  objective  me  ;  pi.,  nom. 
we;  voss.  our  or  ours;  obj.  us.]  The  nominative  case 
of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  — the  word  by 
which  a  speaker  or  writer  denotes  himself.  [ME.  ik, 
ich,  i,  AS.  ic,  D.  and  Goth,  ik,  Ic.  ek,  Dan. yep,  G.  ich, 
W.  i,  L.  and  Gr.  ego,  Skr.  aham,  prob.  for  agam.] 
Iamb,  i'amb,  Iam'bus,  L.  pi.  Iam'bi,  -bi  ;  E.  pi. 
-buses,  -bus-ez,  Iam'bic,  n.  (Pros.)  A  foot  of  2 
syllables,  the  1st  short  and  2d  long,  or  the  1st  unac¬ 
cented  and  2d  accented.  A  verse  composed  of  such 
feet.  pi.  A  satirical  poem  ;  satire  ;  lampoon,  —  this 
verse  being  often  employed  in 
such  poems.  [Gr.  iamtios,  lit. 
a  throw,  fr.  taptein,  to  cast, 
throw  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  L.  mcere, 
to  throw.]  —  Iam'bic,  -bical,  a. 

Consisting  of,  pert,  to,  or  com¬ 
posed  of,  etc. 

Ibex,  i'beks,  n.  A  wild  goat  of 
the  Alps  and  other  mountains 
of  Europe,  remarkable  for  its 
long,  recurved  horns.  [L.] 

Ibidem,  i-bi'dem,  adv.  In  the 
same  place,— abbrev.  ibid.  [L.] 

Ibis,  i'bis,  n.  A  grallatory  bird,  one  species  of  which 
was  regarded  in  ancient  Egypt 
with  adoration.  [L.  and  Gr.] 

Icarian,  i-ka'rY-an,  a.  Adventurous 
in  flight;  soaring  too  high  for  safe¬ 
ty.  [Fr.  Icarus,  son  of  Dredalus, 
who  fled  on  wings  to  escape  Minos; 
but  the  sun  melted  the  wax  that 
cemented  his  wings,  and  he  was 
drowned  in  the  sea.] 

Ice,  Is,  n.  Frozen  water  or  other  fluid; 
concreted  sugar ;  water  or  cream 
flavored  and  frozen.  —  v.  t.  [iced 
(1st),  icing.]  To  cover  with,  or  convert  into,  ice;  to 
cover  with  concreted  sugar;  to  frost;  to  cool,  as  with 
ice;  to  freeze.  [AS.,  Sw.,  and  OHG.  is,  D.  ijs,  Dan. 
it*.]  —  To  break  the  ice.  To  make  the  first  opening  or 
advances;  to  introduce  a  subject,  open  the  way. —  | 


I 'ey,  -sY,  a.  [icier,  iciest.]  Pert,  to,  composed  of, 
like,  or  abounding  in,  ice;  cold;  frosty;  chilling  in 
manner,  etc.  [AS.  isig.]  —  I'ciness,  n. —  I 'cing,  n.  A 
covering  of  concreted  sugar;  frosting.  —  Ice'berg,  n. 
A  hill  or  mountain  of  ice  floating  on  the  ocean.  [D. 
ijsberg,  Dan.  iisbierg,  fr.  D.  berg,  Dan.  bierg,  moun¬ 
tain,  hill.]  —  Ice'blink,  n.  A  bright  appearance  near 
the  horizon,  occasioned  by  the  reflection  of  light 
from  ice,  and  visible  before  the  ice  itself  is  seen. 
[Dan.  iisblink ;  blinke,  to  gleam.  See  Blink.]  — 
-cream,  n.  Cream  or  milk,  sweetened,  flavored,  and 
congealed  by  a  freezing  mixture.  —  -floe,  n.  A 
large  sheet  of  floating  ice.  — house,  h.  A  repository 

for  preserving  ice  during  warm  weather. - plant, 

n.  A  species  of  mesembryanthemum,  sprinkled 
with  watery  vesicles,  which  glitter  like  ice.  —  Ice¬ 
landic,  n.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ice¬ 
land;  it  is  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  old  Norse  than  any  other  language  now 
spoken.  —  Ice'land  moss,  n.  A  kind  of  nutritious 
lichen,  found  in  arctic  regions  and  on  high  moun¬ 
tains.—  I'cicle,  -sY-kl,  n.  A  pendent  conical  mass 
of  ice.  [AS.  isgicel;  gicel,  small  piece  of  ice.] 

Ichneumon,  ik-nu'mon,  n.  A  carnivorous  animal  of 
Egypt,  resembling  a 
weasel,  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  eggs  of 
the  crocodile,  and  of 
poultry ;  a  hymenop- 
terous  insect  whose 
larves  are  parasitic  in 
other  insects;  ichneumon  fly.  [L.  and  Gr.,  lit.  the 
tracker,  because  it  hunts  out  the  eggs  of  the  croco¬ 
dile,  fr.  ichneuein,  to  track  or  hunt  after,  fr.  ichnos, 
track,  footstep.] 

Ichnograph,  ik'no-graf,  Ichnog'raphy,  -ra-fY,  n. 
(Drawing.)  A  horizontal  section  of  a  building  or 
other  object;  aground-plan.  [Gr.  ichnoyruphia,  fr. 
ichnos ,  track,  and  graphein ,  to  describe.] 

Ichor,  i'kor,  n.  (Myth.)  An  ethereal  fluid  that  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  gods. 
An  acrid  watery  discharge  flowing  from  an  ulcer, 
wound,  etc.  [Gr.;  s.  rt.  Gr.  ikmas,  moisture,  ikma - 
nein,  Skr.  sich,  to  wet.]  —  I'chorous,  -us,  a.  Com¬ 
posed  of,  or  like,  ichor;  thin;  watery. 

Ichthyology,  ik-thY-ol'o-jY,  n.  Science  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  habits,  classification,  etc.,  of  fishes.  [Gr.  ich- 
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thus,  fish,  and  logos,  discourse.]  —  Ichthyoph'agous, 
-of'a-gus,  a.  Eating  or  subsisting  on  fish.  [Gr. 
phagetn,  to  eat.]  —  Ich'thyosaur',  -o-sawr',  -sau'rus, 
-saw'rus,  n.  ( Paleon .)  An  extinct  carnivorous  rep- 


Ichthyosaurus. 


tile,  lizard-like,  and  with  vertebra:  like  those  of 
fishes.  [Gr.  sauros,  lizard.] 

Icicle,  Icing,  etc.  See  under  Ice. 

Iconoclast,  i-kon'o-klast,  n.  A  destroyer  of  images  or 
idols;  one  who  exposes  impositions  or  shams.  [Gr. 
eikon,  image,  and  klastes,  a  destroyer,  fr.  klaein,  to 
break.]  —  Icon'oclast'ic,  a.  Breaking  images.  — 
Iconog'raphy,  -ra-fY,  n.  Description  of  ancient  im¬ 
ages  or  representations,  as  statues,  paintings,  en¬ 
gravings  on  gems  or  metals,  etc.  [Gr.  graphein,  to 
describe.]  —  Iconol'ogy,  -jY,  n.  Pictorial  or  emblem¬ 
atical  representation  ;  description  of  pictures  or 
statues.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.] 

Icosahedron,  i'ko-sa-he'dron,  n.  A  solid  of  20  Squal 
sides.  (Geoin.)  A  regular  solid,  consisting  of  20 
equal  and  similar  triangular  pyramids  whose  ver¬ 
tices  meet  in  the  center  of  a  circumscribing  sphere. 

SGr.  eikosi,  20,  and  hedra ,  seat,  base.] 
eric,  ik-tSr'ik,  n.  A  remedy  for  the  jaundice.  — 
Icter'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  affected  with,  jaundice; 
good  against  the  jaundice.  [Gr.  ikteros,  jaundice.] 
Ictus,  ik'tus,  it.  (Pros.)  The  stress  of  voice  laid  upon 
the  accented  syllable  of  a  word.  [L.,  fr.  icere,  ictum, 
to  strike.]  —  Ic'tic,  a.  Pert,  to  or  produced  by  a 
blow;  sudden;  abrupt. 

Icy.  See  under  Ice. 

I’d,  Id.  A  contr.  fr.  I  would  or  I  had. 

Ide,  Id,  n.  A  lake  fish  of  N.  Europe,  of  the  genus  of 
the  dace,  roach,  etc.,  but  ascending  rivers  to  spawn. 
Idea,  i-de'a,  n. ;  pi.  Ide'as,  -az.  The  image  or  picture 
of  a  visible  object,  formed  by  the  mind  ;  a  similar 
image  of  any  object,  whether  sensible  or  spiritual; 
a  general  notion  or  conception,  formed  by  general¬ 
ization  ;  a  notion,  conception,  or  thought ;  a  belief, 
doctrine,  or  opinion  ;  one  of  the  archetypes  or  pat¬ 
terns  of  created  things,  conceived  by  the  Platonists 
to  have  existed  from  eternity  in  the  mind  of  the 
Deity.  [L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  idem,  to  see,  Skr.  vid,  to 
perceive,  know  :  see  W it,  to  know.]  —  Ide'al,  n.  A 
conception  proposed  by  the  mind  for  imitation,  real¬ 
ization,  or  attainment;  a  standard  of  perfection, 
beauty,  etc. —  a.  Existing  in  idea  or  thought;  intel¬ 
lectual;  mental;  proposed  for  imitation,  realization, 
or  obedience;  existing  in  imagination  only;  unreal; 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  idealism.  [OF.;  L.  idealis .] 
—  Ide'alism,  -izm,  n.  The  system  or  theory  that 
makes  everything  to  consist  in  ideas  ;  doctrine  that 
we  have  no  rational  grounds  to  believe  in  the  real¬ 
ity  of  anything  but  ideas  and  their  relations. —  Ide'- 
alist,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  idealism  ; 
one  who  idealizes,  or  forms  picturesque  fancies  or  ro¬ 
mantic  expectations.  —  Ideal'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  A  lively 
imagination,  united  to  a  love  of  the  beautiful.  See 
Phrenology.—  Ide'alize,  v.  t.  [-iZED(-izd),  -izing.] 
To  make  ideal,  give  an  ideal  form  or  value  to.  — 
v.  i.  To  form  ideas.  —  Ide'at,  n.  (Metaph.)  The 
ontological  reality  or  actual  existence  corresponding 
with  an  idea.  —  Ide'ogram,  -ograph,  -o-graf,  n.  A 
pictorial  representation  of  a  visible  object  or  of  an 
abstract  idea;  a  hieroglyph.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  write.] 
—  Ideog'raphy,  -ra-fY,  n.  Science  of  representing 
ideas  independently  of  sounds,  etc.,  as  in  short-hand 
writing,  etc.  —  Ide'ograph'ic,  -ical,  a.  Standing  for 
and  representing  a  notion  or  idea,  without  reference 
to  the  name  given  to  it.  —  Ideol'ogy,  -o-jY,  n.  Sci¬ 
ence  of  ideas.  (Metaph.)  A  view  of  the  formation 
of  ideas  which  derives  them  exclusively  from  sensa¬ 
tion.  TGr.  loaos,  discourse.] 

Idem,  i'aem.  The  same  as  above,  —  abbreviated  id. 
[L.]  —  Iden'tical,  -tik-al,  a.  The  same  ;  the  very 
same  ;  not  different ;  expressing  sameness  or  the 
same  truth.  —  Identically,  adv.  —  Identify,  -tY-fi, 
v.  t.  [-fied  (-lid),  -fying.]  To  make  to  be  the  same, 
unite  or  combine,  treat  as  having  the  same  use  or 
effect ;  to  determine  or  establish  the  identity  of, 
prove  to  be  the  same.  —  v.  i.  To  become  the  same, 
coalesce  in  interest,  purpose,  use,  effect,  etc.  [F. 
identifier .]  —  Identification,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  I 
Identity,  -tf-tY,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  iden-  t 
tical ;  sameness  ;  condition  of  being  the  same  with 


something  described  or  asserted,  or  of  possessing  a 
character  claimed.  [F.  identity,  L.  identitas.) 

Idos,  Tdz,  n.  pi.  (Anc.  Rom.  Calendar.)  The  loth  day 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  and  the  loth  of 
other  months.  [F.  ;  L.  ulus;  peril,  s.  rt.  Skr.  indu, 
the  moon.] 

Idiom,  id'Y-um,  w.  A  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  a 
language  or  dialect;  genius  or  peculiar  cast  of  a  lan¬ 
guage;  peculiar  form  or  variety  of  language.  [F.  idi- 
ome,  L.  and  Gr.  idioma,  fr.  Gr.  idioun,  to  make  one’s 
own,  fr.  idios,  one’s  own,  peculiar  to  one’s  self,  Skr. 
8vayam,  self  (reflexive  pron.).]  —  Id'iomat'ic,  -o- 
mat'ik,  -ical,  a.  Peculiar  to  a  language;  conformed 
to  the  mode  of  expression  of  a  language.  —  Idioc'- 
rasy,  -ok'ra-sY,  Idiosyn'crasy,  -sin'kra-sY,  n.  Pe¬ 
culiarity  of  constitution  or  temperament;  individ¬ 
ual  characteristic  or  susceptibility.  [Gr.  idios,  sun, 
together,  and  krasis,  a  mingling,  fr.  kerannunai,  to 
mix.]  —  Idiop'athy,  -a-thY,  n.  (Med.)  A  morbid 
state  or  condition  not  occasioned  by  anv  other  dis¬ 
ease.  [Gr.  pathos,  suffering,  disease.]— IcPiopath'ic, 
a.  Pert,  to,  or  indicating,  etc.  —  Id'iot,  -Y-ut,  n. 
Orig.,  a  person  in  private  life,  also  an  unlearned, 
ignorant,  or  foolish  person;  now,  a  person  destitute 
from  birth  of  the  ordinary  intellectual  powers  ;  a 
fool;  imbecile;  simpleton.  [F.;  L.  uliota,  Gr.  idiotes, 
a  private  person,  hence,  one  uneducated  and  igno¬ 
rant.]  —  Id'iocy,  -o-sY,  Id'iotcy,  n.  Absence  of  the 
mental  faculties,  natural  to  man,  from  congenital 
imperfection  in  the  size,  form,  or  quality  of  the 
brain.  — Idiot'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like  an  idiot ; 
foolish,  sottish.  —  Id 'iotism,  -izm,  n.  An  idiom. 

Idle,  i'dl,  a.  [idler,  idlest.]  Of  no  account ;  use¬ 
less  ;  vain ;  unprofitable ;  not  called  into  active  service ; 
inactive;  doing  nothing  ;  averse  to  labor  or  employ¬ 
ment;  indolent;  lazy.—  v.  t.  [idled  (-did),  idling.1 
To  spend  in  idleness,  waste,  consume.  [AS.  idel, 
vain,  empty,  useless,  Dan.  and  Sw.  idel,  sheer,  mere, 
pure;  s.  rt.  Gr.  itharos,  clear,  pure  (water).] — I'dle- 
ness,  n.  Inaction  ;  sluggishness ;  sloth.  [AS.  iclel- 
nes .]  —  I'dler,  n.  —  I'dly,  -dlY,  adv. 

Idol,  i'dul,  n.  An  image  or  representation  of  any¬ 
thing;  image  of  a  divinity,  made  as  an  object  of  wor¬ 
ship;  that  on  which  the  affections  are  strongly,  ex¬ 
cessively,  and  improperly  set;  deceitful  image ;  phan¬ 
tom.  [OF.  idole,  L.  idolum,  Gr.  eidolon,  fr.  eiaomai , 
1  appear,  seem,  idein,  to  see  :  see  Idea.]  —  I'dolize, 
v.  t.  [-IZED  (-Yzd),  -IZING.]  To  make  an  idol  of, 
pay  idolatrous  worship  to  ;  to  love  or  reverence  to 
excess  or  adoration.  —  I'doliz'er,  n.  —  Idol'ater, 
-dol'a-ter,  n.  A  worshiper  of  idols  ;  a  pagan ;  an 
adorer  ;  great  admirer.  [OF.  idolatre ;  Gr.  latreia, 
service,  fr.  latris,  servant,  fr.  latron ,  hire.]  —  Idol'- 
atress,  n.  A  female  worshiper  of  idols.  —  Idol'a- 
trous,  -trus,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  consist¬ 
ing  in,  or  partaking  of,  etc.  —  Idol'atry,  -trY,  n. 
Worship  of  idols,  or  anything  which  is  not  God;  ex¬ 
cessive  veneration  for  anything.  [F.  idolatrie.] 

Idoneous,  i-do'ne-us,  a.  Suitable  ;  convenient ;  fit ; 
proper.  [L.  idoneus .] 

idyl,  l'dil  or  id'il,  n.  A  short  pastoral  poem;  also  a 
narrative  poem,  in  an  elevated  and  finished  style. 
[L.  id g Ilium,  Gr.  eidullion,  fr.  eidos,  form,  appear¬ 
ance,  fr.  eidomai,  I  see”  See  Idol.] 

If,  if,  conj.  In  case  that;  granting,  allowing,  or  sup- 
posingthat;  w7hether.  [AS.  gif,  Ic.,  OFries.,  and  OS. 
ef,  also  OFries.,  OS.,  and  D.  of,  if;  Ic.  e, fa,  to  doubt; 
prob.  s.  rt.  L.  opiniri,  to  suppose,  apisci,  Skr.  ap,  to 
obtain;  not  fr.  AS.  gif  an,  to  give.] 

Igneous,  ig'ne-us,  a.  Pert,  to,  consisting  of,  contain¬ 
ing,  or  like  fire.  (Geol.)  _  Resulting  from  the  action 
of  fire.  [L.  igneus,  fr.  ignis,  fire,  ignire,  -nitum,  to  set 
on  fire,  Skr.  agni,  fire,  perh.  fr.  aj,  to  move.]  — Ig¬ 
nite'',  -nit',  v.  t.  To  kindle,  set  on  fire.  —  v.  i.  To 
take  fire,  begin  to  burn.  —  Igni'tor,  -t5r,  n.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  etc.;  esp.  the  contrivance  for 
inflaming  powder  in  a  torpedo,  etc.  —  Ignit'ible,  a. 
Capable  of  being  ignited.  —  Igni'tion,  -nish/un,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  — Ignes 'cent,  -sent,  a. 
Emitting  sparks  of  fire  when  struck  with  steel; 
scintillating.  —  Ignif'erous,  -er-us,  a.  Producing 
fire.  [L./erre,  to  Dear,  produce.]  —  Ignip'otent,  a. 
Presiding  over  fire.  [L.  potens,  powerful/]  — Ig'nis- 
fat'uus,  -u-us,  n. ;  pi.  Ig'nes-fat'ui,  -nez-fat'u-I. 
A  flitting  light  that  appears,  at  night,  over  marshy 
grounds,  etc.,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  decom¬ 
position  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  or  by  in¬ 
flammable  gas;  will-o’-the-wisp.  [L .fatuus,  foolish, 
i.  e .,  misleading.] 

Ignoble,  ig-no'bl,  a.  Of  low  birth  or  familv;  not  no¬ 
ble  or  illustrious;  mean;  w'orthless;  not  honorable, 
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elevated,  or  generous;  base;  degenerate;  degraded; 
disgraceful;  infamous.  [F.;  L.  ignobilis,  fr.  in  priv. 
(see  Inability)  and  gnohilis,  later  nobilis,  noble,  q. 
v.]—  Igno'bleness,  n.  —  Igno'bly,  -blY,  adv. —  Ig'- 
nommy,  -min'Y,  n.  Public  disgrace  or  dishonor;  an 
act  deserving  disgrace  ;  opprobrium  ;  reproach  ; 
shame;  contempt;  infamy.  [F.  ignominie ,  L.  igno- 
tninia,  fr.  in  priv.  and  gnomen,  nomen ,  renown,  name, 
q.  v.]  —  Ignomin'ious,  -Y-us,  a.  Marked  with,  or  de¬ 
serving,  etc.;  infamous^  despicable.— Ignomin'ious- 
ly,  adv. —  Ignore',  -nor',  v.  t.  [-nored  (-nord'), 
-noring.]  To  be  ignorant  of.  {Law.)  To  throw 
out  (a  bill)  as  false  or  ungrounded.  To  refuse  to 
take  notice  of;  to  leave  out  of  account  or  considera¬ 
tion.  [F.  ignorer ,  L.  ignorare,  fr.  in  priv.  and  gnos- 
cere,  noscere ,  to  know,  q.  v.] — Ignora'mus,  n. ;  pi. 
-muses, -ez.  An  ignorant  person;  a  vain  pretender 
to  knowledge.  [1,.,  we  are  ignorant,  —  orig.  written 
upon  bills  of  indictment  by  grand  juries,  when  the 
evidence  was  insufficient.]  —  Ig'norance,  -rans,  n. 
Condition  of  being  ignorant ;  want  of  knowledge. 
[F.]  — Ig'norant,  a.  Destitute  of  knowledge;  umn- 
structed  or  uninformed  ;  unacquainted;  unaware; 
displaying,  or  resulting  from,  ignorance;  illiterate. 
fF.]  —  Ig'norantly,  adv.  —  Ig'norantism,  -izm,  n. 
Policy  of  keeping  the  masses  in  a  state  of  ignorance; 
obscurantism.  —  Ig'norantist,  n.  One  who,  etc. 

Iguana,  Y-gwa'na,  n.  An  edible  lizard  of  tropical 
Amer.  [Sp.,  fr.  Caribbean  guana.] 

Ihlang-ihlang,  e'lang-e'lang,  n.  A  powerful  perfume 
obtained  from  the  volatile  oil  of  an  E.  India  flower. 
[Malay,  flower  of  flowers.] 

Ilex,  i'leks,  n.  A  genus  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
including  holly.  [L.]  — Ilic'ic,  Y-lis'ik,  a.  Pert,  to 
the  holly,  —  said  of  an  acid  Contained  in  its  leaves. 
—  Il'icin,  -cine,  -sin,  n.  The  bitter  principle  of,  etc. 

Ileum,  il'e-um,  n.  The  lower  part  of  the  small  intes¬ 
tine.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eilein,  to  roll,  twist  up.]  —  II'- 
ium,  -Y-um,  n.  One  of  the  flattened  upper  side  bones 
of  the  pelvis,  forming  part  of  the  hip  joint ;  flank 
bone;  haunch  bone.  [L.;  ilia,  the  flanks.]  —  H'iac, 
-Y-ak,  Ili'acal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  ileum  or  the  ilium. 

Iliad,  il'Y-ad,  n.  A  Greek  epic  poem,  composed  by 
Homer,  on  the  destruction  of  Ilium,  the  ancient  Troy. 

llk,  ilk,  a.  The  same;  also;  each;  every.  [In  Scot¬ 
tish  usage,  the  phrase  of  that  ilk  denotes  that  one’s 
surname  and  the  title  of  his  estate  are  the  same  ;  as, 
Grant  of  that  ilk,  i.  e.,  Grant  of  Grant ;  in  Eng.  and 
the  U.  S.,  it  is  ignorantly  used  to  signify  of  that 
same  kind ;  as,  others  of  that  ilk.]  [Scot,  ilk,  AS.  sale, 
each,  ylc,  ylca ,  the  same.  See  Each.] 

lll,  il,  a.  [Comp,  and  superl.  wanting,  their  places 
being  supplied  by  worse  and  worst,  q.  v.]  Bad;  evil; 
contrary  to  good  in  a  physical  sense  ;  opposed  to 
advantage,  happiness,  etc. ;  contrary  to  good,  in  a 
moral  sense  ;  sick;  unwell;  not  accordant  with  rule, 
fitness,  or  propriety  ;  cross  ;  surly  ;  peevish.  —  n. 
Evil  of  any  kind;  misfortune;  disease;  pain;  wick¬ 
edness;  depravity;  iniquity. — adv.  With  pain  or 
difficulty;  not  easily;  not  rightly  or  perfectly;  not 
well.  [Ic.  illr,  ill  (adj.),  Dan.  ilde,  Sw.  ilia,  ill,  badly 
(adv.);  s.  rt.  AS.  gfel  =  E.  evil,  q.  v.]  —  IU'ness,  n. 
Disease  ;  indisposition  ;  maladv  :  sickness  ;  wrong 
moral  conduct;  wickedness.  —  Il'ly,  -1Y,  adv.  In  an 
ill  or  evil  manner;  not  well.  [Sometimes  used,  im¬ 
properly,  for  ill.]  —  Ill'-bred,  a.  Not  well-bred; 

badly  brought  up;  impolite. - favored,  -verd,  a. 

Ill-looking  ;  ugly.  — nat'ured,  -na'churd,  a.  Bad- 
tempered;  peevish;  cross;  surly;  dictated  by,  or  in¬ 
dicating,  ill-nature.  —  -nat'uredly,  adv. — starred, 
-stiird,  a.  Fated  to  be  unfortunate.  — will',  n.  En¬ 
mity;  malevolence. 

Illapse,  il-laps',  n.  A  sliding  in  ;  entrance  of  one 
thing  into  another  ;  sudden  attack.  [L.  illapsus ,  fr. 
in  (see  In)  and  labi,  lapsus,  to  fall,  slide.  See  Lapse.] 

Illation,  il-fa'shun,  n.  Act  of  inferring  from  premises 
or  reasons  ;  thing  inferred  ;  inference  ;  deduction: 
conclusion.  [F.;  L.  illatio,  fr.  in  and  ferre,  latum, 
to  carry,  whence  inference;  L.  latum  —  tlatum,  Gr. 
tletos,  borne:  see  Tolerate.]  —  II 'lative,  -tiv,  a. 
Relating  to,  formed  by,  or  dependent  on,  illation ; 
inferential;  denoting  an  inference  or  rational  con¬ 
nection  or  justification.  — n.  An  illative  particle. 

Illaudable,  il-lawd'a-bl,  a.  Not  laudable;  worthy  of 
censure  or  dispraise.  [L.  in  priv.  (see  Inability) 
and  laudibilis.  See  Laudable.]  —  Ille'gal,  a.  Not 
legal;  contrary  to  law;  unlawful;  illicit.  — Illegal'- 
ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Quality  or  condition  of  being  illegal.  — 
Ille'galize,  v.  t.  To  render  unlawful.  —  Ille'gally, 
adv.  —  Illeg'ible,  -lej'Y-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being 
read;  not  legible  or  readable.  —  Illeg'ibly,  adv.— 


Illeg'ibil'ity,  n.  —  Illegitimate,  -iit'Y-mat,  a.  Not 
regular  or  authorized ;  unlawful  ;  unlawfully  be¬ 
gotten;  born  out  of  wedlock;  illogical;  not  author¬ 
ized  by  good  usage.  —  v.  t.  To  render  illegitimate. 

—  Illegit'ima'tion,  n.  Act  of  illegitimating;  state 
of  being  illegitimate;  illegitimacy.  —  Illegitimacy, 
-sY,  n.  State  of  bastardy;  state  of  being  not  genuine. 

—  Illib'eral,  a.  Not  liberal;  not  free,  generous,  or 
noble;  niggardly;  mean;  base;  narrow-minded  ;  in¬ 
dicating  a  lack  of  breeding,  culture,  etc. — Illib'eral '- 
ity,  n.  (Quality  of  being  illiberal.  —  Illib'erally,  adv. 

—  Illicit,  -lis'it,  a.  Not  permitted  or  allowed;  pro¬ 
hibited;  unlawful.  [F.  illicite,  L.  illicitus  ;  licere ,  lici- 
tum,  to  be  allowed,  be  lawful.]  —  Illicitly,  adv.—  II- 
lic'itness,  n.  —  Illimitable,  a.  Incapable  of  being 
limited  or  bounded;  limitless;  unlimited;  immeas¬ 
urable  ;  infinite  ;  vast.  — Illit'erate,  a.  Ignorant  of 
letters  or  books  ;  untaught ;  unlearned  ;  unlet¬ 
tered.  [L.  illiteratus ;  literatus,  learned:  see  Lit¬ 
eral.]  —  Illit'erateness,  -eracy,  -sY,  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing  illiterate  ;  ignorance  ;  a  literary  blunder.  —  Il¬ 
logical,  -loj'ik-al,  a.  Ignorant  or  negligent  of,  or 
contrary  to,  the  rules  of  logic  or  sound  reasoning. — 
Illog'ically,  adv.  —  Illog'icalnesB,  -icality,  -Y-tY,  n. 
State  or  condition  of  being,  etc. 

Illness,  Ill-natured,  etc.  See  under  III. 

Illude,  il-lud', y.  t.  To  play  upon  by  artifice,  deceive, 
mock.  [F.  illuder,  L.  tlludere,  -Itisum,  fr.  in,  on, 
upon,  and  ludere,  to  play.]  —  Illu'sion,  -zhun,  n.  An 
unreal  image  presented  to  the  bodily  or  mental  vis¬ 
ion  ;  delusion  ;  mockery  ;  chimera  ;  fallacy;  hallu¬ 
cination;  a  lace  fabric  used  for  ladies’  dresses,  bri¬ 
dal  veils,  etc.  [F.;  L.  illusio.]  —  Illu'sionist,  n.  One 

S'ven  to  illusion  ;  a  juggler.  —  Illu'sive,  -siv,  a. 

eceiving  by  false  show;  deceitful.  —  Illu'Bively, 
adv.  —  Illu'siveness,  n.  —  Illu'sory,  -so-rY,  a.  De¬ 
ceiving  by  false  appearances;  fallacious. 

Illume,  il-Ium'  [-lumed  (-lumd'),  -luming],  Illu'- 
minate,  Illu'mine,  -min,  v.  t.  To  enlighten,  supply 
with  light ;  to  light  up  (a  building,  etc.)  in  token  of 
rejoicing  or  in  honor  of  some  person,  party,  or  event; 
to  adorn  (a  book  or  page)  with  colored  illustrations; 
to  explain,  elucidate.  [F.  illuminer,  L.  illuminare, 
-natum,  fr.  in,  on,  upon,  and  luminare,  to  light  up,  fr. 
lumen,  light.]  —  Illu'minable,  a.—  Illu'mina'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  ;  festive  decoration  of 
buildings  with  lights;  adornment  of  books  with  col¬ 
ored  illustrations;  thing  illuminated,  as  a  house, 
book,  or  manuscript  ;  that  which  illuminates  or 
gives  light;  brightness;  splendor.  —  Illu'mina'tive, 
a.  Tending  to  illuminate  or  illustrate;  illustrative. 
—  niu'mina'tor,  -ter,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
illuminates;  esp.,  one  who  illuminates  manuscripts 
and  books.  [L.]  — Illu'mina'ti,  n.  pi.  Lit.,  those 
who  arc  enlightened, —  a  name  assumed  by  persons 
claiming  a  superior  light  on  some  subject,  esp.  by 
certain  philosophers  early  in  the  Ifith  century,  who 
conspired  against  Christianity.  —  Illu'minee  ,  -ne', 
n.  One  of  the  Illuminati. 

Illusion,  Illusive,  etc.  See  under  Illude. 

Illustrate,  il-lus'trat,  v.  t.  To  make  clear  or  bright; 
to  set  in  a  clear  light,  exhibit  distinctly;  to  explain; 
to  exemplify,  esp.  by  means  of  figures,  comparisons, 
examples,  etc.;  to  "ornament  and  elucidate  with 
pictures  or  figures.  [L.  illustrare,  -tratum,  fr.  in, 
upon,  and  lustrare,  to  enlighten;  prob.  s.  rt.  L.  lu- 
cidns,  bright,  lumen,  light,  tuna,  moon.  See  Lu¬ 
cid.]—  Illustra'tion,  n.  Act  of  illustrating;  expla¬ 
nation:  elucidation;  state  of  being  illustrated  ;  that 
which  illustrates,  esp.,  a  picture,  etc.—  Illus'trative, 
-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  illustrate;  explaining.  —  Illus'- 
trator,  n.  One  who  illustrates.  [L.]  —  Illus' trious, 
-trY-us,  a.  Possessing  luster,  brightness,  or  brillian¬ 
cy;  characterized  by  greatness,  nobleness,  etc.  ;  con¬ 
ferring  luster  or  honor;  brilliant;  distinguished; 
famous;  renowned;  eminent;  glorious.  [F.  illustrc, 
L.  illustris,  bright,  renowned.]  — Illus'triously,  adv. 
Illutation,  il-lu-ta'shun,  n.  The  smearing  the  body 
with  mud,  esp.  with  sediment  from  mineral  springs; 
a  mud-bath.  [F.,  fr.  L.  in  and  lutum,  mud.] 

Illy.  See  under  III. 

Image,  im'ej,  n.  A  similitude  of  any  person  or  thing, 
sculptured,  drawn,  or  otherwise  made  perceptible  to 
the  sight;  statue;  picture;  likeness;  effigy;  an  idol; 
semblance  ;  appearance;  representation  of  anything 
to  the  mind.  ( Rhet .)  A  word-picture;  illustration; 
description;  metaphor.  {Opt.)  The  figure  of  any  ob¬ 
ject  formed  by  rays  of  light  upon  the  retina  of  the 
eye,  or  upon  a  mirror  or  screen,  or  at  the  focus  of 
a  lens.—  v.  t.  [imaged  (-ejd),  -aging.]  To  form 
an  image  of  ;  to  represent  to  the  mental  vision. 
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[F.;  L.  imago ,  imagmis ;  b.  rt.  L.  imitari,  to  imitnte, 
q.  v.]  —  Im'agery,  -ej-rY,  n.  Images  in  general,  or  in 
mass  ;  unreal  show  :  work  of  the  imagination  or 
fancy;  false  ideas;  rhetorical  decoration:  figures  in 
discourse.  —  Imag'ine,  -aj'in,  v.  t.  [-ined  (-ind), 
•i.vixo.]  To  form  in  the  mind  a  notion  or  idea  of ; 
to  contrive  in  purpose;  to  represent  to  one’s  self;  to 
fancy,  conceive,  suppose,  plan,  devise,  frame.  —  v.  i. 
To  form  conceptions,  think,  suppose.  [F.  imaginer , 
I,,  imaginary,  -natus,  to  picture  to  one’s  self.]-  Im- 
ag'iner,  n.— Imaginable, Imaginary,  -rY,  a.  Ex¬ 
isting  only  in  imagination  or  fancy  ;  ideal ;  chimer¬ 
ical  ;  visionary  ;  unreal.  —  Imagination,  n.  Power 
by  which  the  mind  forms  ideas  or  mental  images; 
power  to  create  or  reproduce  an  object  of  sense  pre¬ 
viously  perceived,  or  to  recall  a  mental  or  spiritual 
state  before  experienced ;  power  to  recombine  ma¬ 
terials  furnished  by  experience  or  direct  apprehen¬ 
sion;  fancy;  power  to  recreate  with  readiness,  under 
the  stimulus  of  feeling,  for  an  elevated  end  or  pur¬ 
pose;  invention. — Imag'ina'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Proceed¬ 
ing  from,  and  characterized  by,  the  imagination  ; 
given  to  imagining;  full  of  images,  fancies,  etc. 

Imam,  Y-main',  I'man,  T'miin.  Imaum',  Y-mawm',  n. 
A  priest  among  Mohammedans  ;  a  Mohammedan 
prince  who  has  supreme  spiritual  and  temporal  pow¬ 
er.  [Ar.  imam,  fr.  amma ,  to  walk  before,  preside.] 

Imbankment.  Same  as  Embankment. 

Imbecile,  im'be-sil  or  -sel',  a.  Destitute  of  strength, 
either  of  body  or  of  mind;  decrepit;  weak;  feeble; 
impotent.  —  n.  One  who  is,  etc.  [F.  imbeeille,  E. 
imbecillus  or  -lis  ;  ME.  imbe'cill,  imbe'cel,  to  weaken, 
diminish,  subtract  from.  See  Embezzle.]  —  Im'be- 
cil'ity,  -Y-tY,  7i.  Quality  of  being  imbecile. 

Imbed,  im-bed',  v.  t.  To  sink  or  lay,  as  in  partially 
inclosing  clay,  mortar,  etc. 

Imbezzle.  Same  as  Embezzle. 

Imbibe,  im-bYb',  v.  t.  [-bibed  (-blbd'),  -bibing.]  To 
drink  in,  absorb;  to  receive  into  the  mind  and  re¬ 
tain.  [F.  i/nbiber,  L.  imbibere,  fr.  in  and  bibere,  Skr. 
pa,  to  drink.]  —  Imbibi'tion,  -bish'un,  n.  Act  of  im¬ 
bibing. 

Imbitter,  im-bit'tSr,  v.  t.  [-tered  (-t5rd),  -tkrino.] 
To  make  bitter,  make  unhappy  or  grievous;  to  make 
more  distressing,  render  violent,  exasperate. 

Imbody,  Imbolden,  Imbosom,  etc.  See  Embody,  Em¬ 
bolden,  etc. 

Imbow,  i  111-bo',  v.  t.  To  make  like  a  bow;  to  arch, 
vault. 

Imbricate,  im'brY-kat,  -cated,  a.  Bent  and  hollowed 
like  a  roof  or  gutter-tile;  lvjng  oyer 
each  other  in  regular  order,  like  shin¬ 
gles  on  a  roof.  [L.  imbricate ,  -catum, 
to  cover  with  tiles,  to  form  like  a  gut¬ 
ter-tile;  i/nbrex,  a  tile.]  —  Imbrication, 
tt.  An  overlapping  of  the  edges,  like 
that  of  tiles  or  shingles. 

Imbroglio,  im-hrol'yo,  rt.  An  intricate 
plot;  a  complicated  and  embarrassing 
state  of  things.  [It.,  fr.  irnbrogliare,  to 
entangle,  perplex,  fr.  in  (=  I..  in)  and 
broglio,  confusion,  broil,  q.  v.] 

Imbrown,  im-brown',  v.  t.  [-browned 
(-brownd'),  -browning.]  To  make 
brown,  darken  the  color  of,  tan.  _ 

Imbrue,  im-br<5o',  v.  t.  [-brued  (-brood'), 

-BKUING.]  To  soak;  to  drench  in  a  fluid, 
as  in  blood.  [OF.  embruer,  fr.  en  (L. 
in)  and  bevrer,  bruer,  L.  bibere,  to  drink ; 

s.  rt.  imbibe,  imbue;  not  s.  rt.  brew.) 

Imbrute,  im-broot',  v.  t.  To  degrade  to  Imbricate 

the  state  of  a  brute,  make  brutal.  —  v.  Scales. 

t.  To  sink  to  the  state  of  a  brute. 

Imbue,  im-bu',  v.  t.  [-bued  (-hud'),  -being.]  To 
tinge  deeply,  dye;  to  cause  to  become  impressed  or 
penetrated.  [L.  imhuere,  fr.  in  and  rt.  bi,  Skr.  pa, 
whence  L.  bibere.  See  Imbibe.] 

Imitate,  im'Y-tat,  v.  t.  To  follow  as  a  pattern,  model, 
or  example;  to  copy;  to  produce  a  likeness  of,  in 
form,  color,  qualities,  conduct,  manners,  etc.  ;  to 
counterfeit;  to  produce  by  imitation.  [L.  imitari, 
-; talus ;  s.  rt.  image.]  —  Im'itable,  a.  Capable  or 
worthy  of  being,  etc.  —  Im'itabil'ity,  -tY,  «.  —  Imi 
ta'tion,  n.  Act  of  imitating;  thing  made  or  pro¬ 
duced  as  a  copy;  likeness;  resemblance.  See  Phre¬ 
nology.  —  Im'itativo,  -tiv,  a.  Inclined  to  imitate; 
imitating;  exhibiting  an  imitation  of  a  pattern  or 
model;  formed  after  a  model,  pattern,  or  original.— 
Im'itator,  -tSr,  n. 

Immaculate,  im-mak'u-lat,  a.  Spotless;  without  blem¬ 
ish;  unstained;  undefilrd;  pure;  limpid.  [L.  in  priv. 


(see  Inability)  and  maculare,  -latum,  to  spot,  rnne- 
ula,  a  spot,]  —  Immal'leable,  -le-a-bl,  a.  Not  malle¬ 
able;  not  capable  of  being  extended  by  hammering. 

—  Immate'rial, -rY-al,  a.  Not  consisting  of  matter; 
incorporeal;  spiritual;  of  no  essential  consequence; 
unimportant.  —  Immate'rialism,  -izm.n.  Doctrine 
that  immaterial  substances  or  spiritual  beings  exist 
or  are  possible;  doctrine  that  the  material  world  ex¬ 
ists  only  in  the  mind.  —  Immate'rialist,  n.  One  who 
believes,  etc.  —  Immateriality,  -Y-tY.  n.  Quality 
of  being,  etc.  —  Immature',  -tured',  -tQrd',  a.  Not 
mature  or  ripe;  not  arrived  at  perfection  or  comple¬ 
tion;  crude;  too  early;  premature.  —  Immature'ly, 
adv.  —  Immature'ness,  -tu'rity,  -rY-tY,  n.  Condition 
or  quality  of  being  immature. 

—  Immeas'urable,  im-mezh'8r-a-bl.  a.  Incapable 
of  being  measured  ;  illimitable.  —  Immeas'urably, 
adv. —  Imme'diate, -dY-at,  a.  Not  separated  by  any¬ 
thing  intervening  ;  proximate  ;  close  ;  not  deferred 
by  an  interval  of  time;  present;  producing  its  effect 
by  direct  agency;  acting  directly.  [OF.  immediat; 
E.  mediate,  - atum ,  to  be  in  the  middle,  merlins,  mid¬ 
dle.] —  Imme'diately,  adv.  In  an  immediate  man¬ 
ner  ;  without  intervention  of  anything;  without  de¬ 
lay  :  directly  ;  instantly  ;  quickly  ;  presently.  — Im- 
m'e'diateness,  n.  —  Immelo'dious,  -dY-us,  a.  Not 
melodious;  harsh.  —  Immemo'rial, -rY-al,  a.  Beyond 
memory,  record,  or  tradition  ;  out  of  mind.  ( Eng . 
Law.)  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I. —  Imme- 
mo'rially,  adv. —  Immense',  -mens',  a.  Unlimited; 
unbounded;  very  great;  huge;  infinite;  immeasur¬ 
able  ;  prodigious;  monstrous.  [F.  ;  L.  immensns; 
metiri,  mensus,  to  measure,  q.  v.]— Immense'ly,  adv. 

—  Immen'sity,  -sY-tY,  n.  Unlimited  extension:  in¬ 
finity  ;  vastness  in  extent  or  bulk  ;  greatness.  —  Im- 
men'surable,  a.  Not  to  be  measured;  immeasurable. 

—  Immen'surate,  a.  Unmeasured.  —  Immethod'- 
ical,  a.  Not  methodical;  wanting  method:  without 
systematic  arrangement;  irregular;  confused;  disor¬ 
derly.  —  Immethod'ically,  adv.  —  Immethod'ical- 
ness,  n. 

—  Immis'clble,  im-mis'sY-bl,  a.  Not  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  mixed.—  Immiscibil'ity,  n.  —  Immit'igable,  a. 
Not  capable  of  being  mitigated  or  appeased. 

—  Imrr.ob'ile,  im-mob'il,  a.  Incapable  of  being 
moved;  fixed;  stable.  [F.;  L.  immobilis.  See  Mo¬ 
bile.]  —  Immobil'ity,  n.  Condition  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.  —  Immod'erate,  -5r-at,  a.  Not  moderate; 
not  confined  to  suitable  limits;  excessive;  exorbit¬ 
ant;  unreasonable;  extravagant. —  Immod'erately, 
adv. —  Immod'erateness,  n. —  Immod'est,  a.  Not 
limited  to  due  bounds;  immoderate;  wanting  in  the 
reserve  or  restraint  which  decorum  and  decency  re¬ 
quire;  indecorous;  shameless;  impudent;  indecent; 
unchaste  ;  lewd  ;  obscene.  —  Immod'estly,  adv.  — 
Immod'esty,  -est-Y,  n.  Want  of  modesty  ;  inde¬ 
cency  ;  unchastity  ;  want  of  delicacy  or  decent  re¬ 
serve.  —  Immor'al,  -mor'al,  a.  Not  moral;  incon¬ 
sistent  with  rectitude  ;  contrary  to  conscience  or  the 
divine  law  ;  vicious  ;  unjust ;  impure  ;  unchaste  ; 
profligate  ;  abandoned  ;  lewd  ;  obscene.  —  Immor'- 
ally,  adv.  —  Immoral'ity,  -mo-ral'Y-tY,  n.  Quality 
of  "being  immoral;  vice;  an  immoral  act  or  practice. 

—  Immor'tal,  -mdr'tal,  a.  Not  mortal ;  exempt 
from  liability  to  die;  connected  with,  or  terminating 
in,  immortality;  destined  to  live  in  all  ages  of  this 
world;  eternal;  never-ending;  ceaseless;  enduring; 
imperishable;  deathless.  —  Immortal'ity,  n.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  immortal  ;  unending  existence  ;  ex¬ 
emption  from  oblivion.  —  Immor'talize,  -Tz,  v.  t. 
To  render  immortal;  to  exempt  from  rblivion,  per¬ 
petuate.  -  Immor'tally,  adv .—  Im'mortelles',  -tel', 
n.  ]>l.  (Lot.)  A  name  of  several  genera  of  unfading 
flowers;  everlasting,  q.  v.  Wreaths  composed  of 
them, — placed  upon  coffins,  monuments,  etc.  [F.] 

—  Immov'able,  -moov'a-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being 
moved;  firmly  fixed;  steadfast;  not  to  be  induced  to 
change;  incapable  of  being  altered  or  shaken;  unal¬ 
terable;  not  easily  affected  or  moved;  unimpressible; 
hard-hearted.  (Law.)  Permanent  in  place  or  ten¬ 
ure;  fixed.  —  n.  That  which  cannot  be  moved,  pi. 
( Civil  Law.)  Lands,  and  things  adherent  thereto, 

—  by  nature,  as  trees;  by  the  hand  of  man,  as  build¬ 
ings  and  their  accessories;  by  their  destination,  as 
seeds,  plants,  manure,  etc.;  and  by  the  objects  to 
which  they  are  applied,  as  servitudes.  —  Immov'- 
ableness,  -abil'ity,  n.  —  Immov'ably,  adv. 

—  Immu'nity,  im-mu'nY-tY,«.  Exemption  from  any 
charge,  duty,  office,  tax,  or  imposition;  a  particular 
privilege;  freedom.  [F.  immunity,  L.  immunitas,  fr. 
m  and  munis,  serving,  obliging.  See  Common.]  — 
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Immu'sical,  -zik-al,  a.  Not  harmonious;  unmusical. 

—  Immu'table,  a.  Not  mutable;  unchangeable;  in¬ 
variable  ;  unalterable.  —  Immu'tably,  adv.  —  Im- 
mu'tableness,  -tabil'ity,  n. 

—  Impal'pable,  im-pal'pa-bl,  a.  Not  palpable  ;  not 
to  be  felt;  extremely  fine,  so  that  no  grit  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  touch  ;  not  easily  apprehended  by  the 
mind.  —  Impal'pably,  adv.  —  Impal'pabil'ity,  n.  — 
Impar'ity,  -p&r'Y-tY,  n.  Inequality;  disproportion  ; 
difference  of  degree,  rank,  excellence,  number,  etc.; 
indivisibility  into  equal  parts.  —  Impartial,  -piir'- 
shal,  a.  Not  partial  ;  unprejudiced  ;  disinterested; 
equitable;  just.  — Impartiality,  -shY-al'-  or  -shal'- 
I-tY,  n.  Freedom  from  bias;  disinterestedness;  equi¬ 
tableness. —  Impartially,  -shal-lY,  adv.  —  Impart '- 
ible,  -part'Y-bl,  a.  Not  partible  ;  indivisible.  —  Im- 
part/ibil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  impartible;  indi¬ 
visibility.  —  Impassible,  -pds'a-bl,  a.  Incapable  of 
being  passed;  impervious;  impenetrable;  pathless. — 
Impassibility,  n.  Quality  or  condition  of  being  im¬ 
passible.  —  Impas'sible,  -p&s'sY-bl,  a.  Incapable  of 
suffering  or  passion,  pain  or  sympathy  ;  unfeeling  ; 
without  sensation.  [F.;  L.  impassibilis ;  passibilis,  ca¬ 
pable  of  suffering,  fr.  pati ,  passus,  to  suffer.]  —  Im- 
pas'sibleness,  n.—  Impas'sive,  -p&s'siv,  a.  Not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  pain  or  suffering;  insensible;  impassible. 

—  Impasiiveness,  n.  —  Impat'ible,  a.  Intolerable  ; 
impassible.  —  Impatience,  -shens,  n.  Quality  of  be¬ 
ing  impatient ;  restlessness  ;  want  of  patience  ;  vio¬ 
lence  of  temper ;  passion.  —  Impatient,  a.  Not 

atient  ;  not  bearing  with  composure  ;  intolerant ; 
asty  ;  prompted  by,  or  exhibiting,  impatience.  — 
Impatiently,  adv. 

— Impectable,  im-pek'ka-bl,  a.  Not  liable  to  sin  ; 
exempt  from  the  possibility  of  doing  wrong.  [L.  im- 
peccaoilis  ;  peccabihs,  fr.  peccare,  to  err,  sin.]  —  Im- 
ec'cancy,  -kan-sY,  -cabil'ity,  -tT,  n.  Quality  of 
eing,  etc.  —  Impecun'ious,  -kfin'Y-us,  a.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  money;  poor.  [L.  in  and  pecunia,  money.]  — 
Impecu'nios'ity,  n.  Want  of  money. —  Impenetra¬ 
ble,  -e-tra-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  penetrated  or 
pierced  ;  inaccessible  (to  knowledge,  reason,  sym¬ 
pathy,  etc.).  —  Impen'etrableness,  -trabiltty,  n. 
Quality  of  being  impenetrable.  ( Physics .)  That 
property  of  matter  by  which  it  excludes  all  other 
matter  from  the  space  it  occupies.  Obtuseness;  stu¬ 
pidity  ;  want  of  sympathy  or  susceptibility  ;  cold¬ 
ness.  —  Impenetrably,  adv.  —  Impen'itent,  a.  Not 
penitent  ;  not  repenting  of  sin  ;  not  contrite;  obdu¬ 
rate.  —  n.  One  who  does  not  repent ;  a  hardened 
sinner. —  Impen'itently,  adv. —  Impen'itence,  -iten- 
cy,  n.  Condition  of  being  impenitent.  —  Imper- 
ceiv'able,  -ner-sev'a-bl,  -cep'tible,  -sep'tY-bl,  a. 
Not  perceptible  ;  insensible  ;  impalpable  ;  not  easily 
apprehended  ;  very  small ;  fine  ;  very  slow  in  pro¬ 
gress. —  n.  That  which  cannot  be  perceived  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  smallness. —  Impercep'tibleness,  -tibil'- 
ity,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc.  —  Imperceptibly,  adv. 

—  Imper'fect,  a.  Not  perfect  or  complete  in  all  its 
parts;  wanting  in  some  part;  unfinished;  not  equal 
to  the  standard;  not  fulfilling  its  design;  esthetically 
or  morally  defective ;  marked  by,  or  subject  to,  de¬ 
fects  or  evil. —  Imperfect  tense.  (Oram.)  A  tense  ex¬ 
pressing  uncompleted  action  or  state,  esp.  in  past 
time. —  Imperfec'tion,  -fek'shun,  n.  Quality  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  imperfect;  want  of  perfection;  de¬ 
fect;  deficiency;  fault;  failing;  frailty;  foible;  blem¬ 
ish  ;_vice.— Imper'fectly,  adv.—  Imper'forate,  -per'- 
fo-rat,ct.  Not  perforated  or  pierced;  having  no  open¬ 
ing.—  Imper'forable,  a.—  ImperTora'tion,  n.  State 
of  being  imperforate,  or  without  aperture.  —  Im- 
per'ishable,  -pi?r'ish-a-bl,  a.  Not  perishable;  inde¬ 
structible.—  Imper'meable,-p5r'me-a-bl,  a.  Not  per¬ 
meable;  not  permitting  passage,  as  of  a  fluid,  through 
its  substance;  impervious.  —  Imper'meabil'ity,  n.  — 
Imper'sonal,  a.  Not  personal;  not  representing  a 
person;  not  having  individuality.  —  Impersonal  verb. 
(Gram.)  A  verb  without  the  inflections  appropriate 
to  the  1st  and  2d  persons;  one  without  a  definite  sub¬ 
ject,  as,  it  rains. —  Imper'sonal'itr,  n.  Condition  or 
quality  of  being  impersonal.  —  Imper'sonally,  adv. 

—  Imperspic'uous,  -pSr-spik'u-us,  a.  Not  perspicu¬ 
ous;  obscure;  vague.—  Imper'spicu'ity,  n.  Want  of 
perspicuity. —  Im'persua'sible,  -swa'zY-bl,  a.  Not 
to  be  moved  by  persuasion;  not  yielding  to  argu¬ 
ments.  —  Imper'tinence,  -nency,  -nen-sY,  n.  Condi¬ 
tion  or  quality  of  being  impertinent;  irrelevance; 
unbecoming  conduct  ;  rudeness  ;  incivility  ;  that 
which  is  impertinent;  a  thing  out  of  place,  or  of  no 
value,  etc.— Imper'tinent,  a.  Not  pertinent;  having 
no  bearing  on  the  subject;  irrelevant;  inapplicable; 


contrary  to  rules  of  propriety;  impudent;  rude;  of 
no  account ;  trifling;  frivolous.  —  Imper'tinently, 
adv.  —  Im'pertur'bable,  -pgr-tSr'ba-bl,  a.  Incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  perturbed  or  agitated.  —  Im/pertur/ba- 
bil'ity,  n.  —  Imper'turba'tion,  n.  Freedom  from 
agitation  of  mind;  calmness;  quietude. — Imper'- 
viable,  -vY-a-bl,  -vious,  -vY-us,  a.  Not  pervious;  not 
admitting  of  entrance  or  passage  through;  impass¬ 
able;  impenetrable.—  Imper'viously,  adv.—  Imper'- 
viousness,  n. 

—  Impi'ety,  im-pi'e-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being  impi¬ 
ous  ;  irreverence  toward  the  Supreme  Being  ;  an 
impious  act ;  want  of  reverence,  filial  affection,  or 
obedience  to  parents;  ungodliness;  irreligion;  sin¬ 
fulness  ;  profaneness.  —  Im'pious,  -pY-us,  a.  Not 
pious  ;  irreligious  ;  profane  ;  proceeding  from,  or 
manifesting,  a  want  of  reverence  for  the  Supremo 
Being.  —  Im'piously,  adv.  —  Im'piousness,  n. 

—  Impla'cable,  im-pla'ka-bl,  a.  Not  placable;  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  pacified;  unappeasable;  inexorable; 
relentless.  —  Impla'cably,  adv.  —  Implacabil'ity, 
n.  —  Implau'sible,  -plaw'zl-bl,  a.  Not  plausible  ; 
not  wearing  the  appearance  of  truth.  —  Implumed', 
-plumd',  -plu'mous,  -mus,  a.  Having  no  plumes  or 
feathers. 

—  Impol'icy,  im-pol'Y-sY,  n.  Quality  of  being  impol¬ 
itic;  inexpedience;  bad  policy.  —  Impolite',  -lit',  a. 
Not  polite;  not  of  polished  manners;  unpolite;  un¬ 
civil;  rude.— Impolite'ly,  adv.— Impolite 'ness,  n.— 
Impol'itic,  -Y-tik,  a.  Not  politic;  wanting  in  policy 
or  prudent  management ;  indiscreet ;  inexpedient. 

—  Impoliticly,  adv.  —  Impon'derable.  -dSr-a-bl,  a. 
Not  ponderable;  without  sensible  weight. — Impon'- 
derabil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc.  —  Impo'rous, 
-po'rus,  a.  Destitute  of  pores;  compact  in  texture; 
solid.  — Imporos'ity,  -ros'Y-tY,  n.  Want  of  porosity; 
compactness  that  excludes  pores.  —  Importune', 
-tun',  v.  t.  [-tuned  (-tund'),  -tuning.]  To  request 
with  urgency;  to  press  with  solicitation,  tease.  [ME. 
(adj.);  OF.  importun,  importunate,  urgent,  trouble¬ 
some,  L.  importunus,  unfit,  troublesome,  rude;  s.  rt. 
L.  portns,  a  harbor,  —  i.  e.  hard  of  access,  unsuit¬ 
able.]— Importu'nity,  -nY-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being 
importunate;  urgent  request;  pertinacious  solicita¬ 
tion.  [F.  importunity .]  —  Import'unacy,  -p6rt'u-na- 
sY,  n.  Quality  of  being  importunate.  —  Import'u- 
nate,  a.  Troublesomely  urgent;  pertinacious  in  so¬ 
licitation.  —  Import'unately,  adv.  —  Impossible, 
-pos'sY-bl,  a.  Not  possible;  incapable  of  existence, 
or  of  being  done,  thought,  endured,  etc.;  impracti¬ 
cable. —  Impossibility,  n.  Quality  of  being  impos¬ 
sible;  an  impossible  thing.  —  Im'potent,  a.  Not  po¬ 
tent  ;  wanting  power,  strength,  or  vigor,  whether 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral.  (Law.)  Wanting 
the  power  of  procreation. — n.  One  who  is,  etc. — 
Im'potently,  adv.  Weakly  ;  without  power  over 
the  passions.  —  Im'potence,  -tency,  -ten-sY,  n.  Con¬ 
dition  of  being,  etc.  (Law  &  Physiol.)  Want  of 
procreative  power. 

—  Imprac'ticable,  im-prak'tY-ka-bl,  a.  Not  prac¬ 
ticable;  incapable  of  being  accomplished  by  means 
at  command  ;  not  easily  managed  ;  untractable  ; 
not  to  be  overcome  or  persuaded  by  any  reasonable 
method  :  not  capable  of  being  easily  dealt  with  ;  in¬ 
capable  of  being  passed  or  traveled  ;  impossible  ; 
infeasible.  —  Imprac'ticableness,  -ticabil'ity,  n.  — 
Imprac'ticably,  adv.  —  Imprecis'ion,  -sizh'un,  n. 
Want  of  precision  or  exactness.  —  Impreg'nable,  a. 
Not  to  be  stormed  or  taken  by  assault ;  not  to  be 
shaken  ;  invincible.  [OF.  imprenable,  fr.  in  and 
prendre ,  to  take,  L.  prenendere,  to  seize.]  —  Impreg'- 
nably,  adv.  —  Imprescriptible,  -skrip'tY-bl,  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  lost  or  impaired  by  neglect  to  use, 
or  by  the  claims  of  another  founded  on  prescription ; 
not  derived  from,  or  dependent  on,  external  author¬ 
ity. —  Improb'abie,  a.  Not  probable;  unlikely  to  be 
true.  —  Improb'ably,  adv.  In  an  improbable  man¬ 
ner.  —  ImproVabil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  improb¬ 
able;  unlikelihood.  —  Improb'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Absence 
of  probity;  want  of  integrity  or  rectitude  of  princi¬ 
ple;  dishonesty. —  Improfl'cience,  -fish'ens,  -ciency, 
-en-sY,  n.  Want  of  proficiency.  —  Improp'er,  a.  Not 
proper;  not  fitted  to  the  circumstances,  design,  or 
end;  unfit;  indecent.  —  Improper  fraction.  ( Arith .) 
A  fraction  whose  denominator  is  less  than  its  nu¬ 
merator,  as,  4..  _  Improp'erly,  adv.  In  an  improper 

manner;  not  fitly;  unsuitably;  incongruously;  inac¬ 
curately.  —  InFpropri'ety,  -pri'e-tY,  n.  Unfitness  or 
un-suitableness  to  character,  time,  place,  or  circum¬ 
stances;  that  which  is  improper;  an  unsuitable  act, 
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expression,  etc.  —  Improvident,  a.  Not  provident; 
wanting  forecast;  inconsiderate;  negligent:  heed¬ 
less.  —  Improv'idently,  adv.  —  Improvidence,  n. 
Quality  of  being,  etc.  —  Improvise',  -viz',  v.  t. 
[-vised  (-vlzd'),  -VISING.]  To  speak  extemporane¬ 
ously,  esp.  in  verse;  to  bring  about  on  a  sudden,  off¬ 
hand,  or  without  previous  preparation  ;  to  do  or 
make  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  —  v.  i.  To  utter 
compositions  without  previous  preparation;  to  do 
anything  off-hand.  [F.  improviser ,  It.  improvvisnre, 
to  sing  extempore  verses,  fr.  improvviso,  sudden, 
unprovided  for,  L.  improvisus,  unforeseen,  fr.  in 
anu  providere,  to  foresee.  See  Provide. ] —  Impro- 
vis'er,  n.  —  Improv'isate,  -T-sat,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  im¬ 
provise.  —  Improv'isa'tion,  n.  Act  or  art  of  making 
poetry,  or  performing  music  extemporaneously  ; 
that  which  is  improvised.  —  Improv'visato're,  -ve'- 
zii-to'rn,  n.  One  who  composes  and  sings  or  recites 
poems  extemporaneously  and  immediately.  [It.l  — 
Improv'visatri'ce,  -ve-zii-tre'cha,  n.  A  woman  who, 
etc.  [It.]  —  Impru'dence,  -proo'dens,  n.  Quality  of 
being  imprudent;  want  of  prudence;  an  imprudent 
act.  —  Impru'dent,  «.  Not  prudent;  wanting  pru¬ 
dence  or  discretion;  injudicious;  incautious;  unad¬ 
vised  ;  rash.  —  Impru'dently,  adv.  —  Im'pudence,  n. 
Quality  of  being  impudent;  effrontery;  sauciness. 
[F.]  —  Im'pudent.  a.  Bold,  with  contempt  or  disre¬ 
gard  of  others;  unblusliingly  forward;  wanting  mod¬ 
esty;  shameless;  audacious;  brazen;  pert  ;  rude  ; 
saucy;  impertinent;  insolent.  [F.;  L.  impudens,  fr. 
in  and  pudens,  modest,  fr.  pudere,  to  feel  shame.]  — 
Im'pudently,  adv.  —  Im'pudic'ity,  -dis'f-tf,  n.  Im¬ 
modesty. —Impu'nity,  -nl-tl?  n.  Exemption  from 
punishment  or  penalty,  —  or  from  injury  or  loss;  se¬ 
curity.  [F.  impunity,  L.  impunitas ,  fr.  in  and  poena, 
punishment.]  —  Impure',  -pur',  a.  Mixed  with  ex¬ 
traneous  substances;  not  pure;  foul;  defiled  by  sin 
or  guilt;  unholy;  unhallowed;  unchaste;  lewd;  un¬ 
clean;  obscene.  {Old  Test.)  Not  purified  according 
to  the  law  of  Moses;  ceremonially  unclean.  —  Im¬ 
pure 'ly,  adv.  —  Impure'ness,  Impu'rity,  -rT-tf,  n. 
Condition  or  quality  of  being,  or  that  which  is  im¬ 
pure.  —  Imputres'cible,  -sl-bl,  a.  Not  putrescible; 
not  subject  to  putrefaction  or  corruption. 

Immanent,  im'ma-nent,  a.  Remaining  within  ;  in¬ 
herent;  internal  or  subjective,  —  opp.  to  emanent,  or 
transitive.  [L.  immanens,  p.  pr.  of  immanere,  to  re¬ 
main  in  or  near,  fr.  in,  in  (q.  v.),  and  manere,  to  re¬ 
main.]  —  Im'manence,  -nency,  -nen-sf,  n  Condition 
of  being  immanent;  inherent;  an  indwelling. 

Immanity,  im-man'I-tl, n.  Monstrosity;  atrocity.  [L. 
immamtas,  fr.  immanis,  huge  ;  s.  rt.  magnns,  great.] 

Immanuel,  im-man'u-el,  n.  God  with  us,  —  an  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  Savior.  [Ileb.,  fr.  im,  with,  anu,  us, 
and  el,  God.] 

Immerse,  im-mSrs',  v.  t.  [-mersed  (-merst'),  -mers- 
ing.]  To  plunge  into  anything  that  surrounds  or 
covers,  esp.  into  a  fluid;  to  engage  deeply,  involve. 
[L.  immerge,  -mersum,  fr.  in  and  mergere,  to  plunge, 
sink.  See  Merge.]  —  Immer'sion,  -shun,  n.  Act  of, 
or  state  of  being,  etc.;  state  of  being  deeply  engaged. 
{ Astron .)  Disappearance  of  a  celestial  body,  bypass¬ 
ing  behind  another,  or  into  its  shadow. 

Immesh.  im-mesh',  v.  t.  [-meshed  (-mesht'),  -mesh¬ 
ing.]  To  entangle  in  the  meshes  of  a  net,  or  in  a  web. 

Immigrate,  im'ml-grat,  v.  i.  To  remove  into  a  coun¬ 
try  for  permanent  residence.  [L.  in  and  migrare,  to 
migrate.]  — Im'migrant,  n.  One  who,  etc.  — Immi- 
gra'tion,  n.  Act  of  immigrating. 

Imminent,  im'mi-nent,  a.  Threatening  immediately 
to  fall  or  occur;  impending;  near;  at  hand  ;  threat¬ 
ening  evil :  dangerous.  [L.  imminens,  p.  pr.  of  im- 
minere,  fr.  in  and  minere,  to  jut,  project.]  —  Im'mi- 
nence,  -nens,  n.  Quality  or  condition  of  being,  etc.; 
that  which  is  imminent ;  impending  evil  or  danger. 

Immit,  im-mit',  v.  t.  To  send  in,  inject,  infuse.  [L. 
in  and  mittere,  missum,  to  send.]  —  Immis'sion, 
-mish'un,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  injection. 

Immix,  im-miks',  i\  t.  To  mix,  mingle. 

Immolate,  im'mo-lat,  v.  t.  To  sacrifice;  to  kill,  as  a 
sacrificial  victim.  [L.  immolare,  -latum,  to  sacrifice, 
orig.  to  sprinkle  a  victim  with  sacrificial  meal,  fr.  in 
and  mola,  meal,  q.  v.l  —  Immola'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.:  that  which  is  immolated  ;  a  sac¬ 
rifice.  —  Im'mola'tor,  -tSr,  n. 

Immure,  im-mur',  v.  t.  [-mured  (-mflrd'),  -muring.] 
To  inclose  within  walls,  confine,  irrfprison,  incarcer¬ 
ate.  [OF.  enmurer,  fr.  en  (L.  in)  and  murer,  L.  mu- 
rare,  to  wall,  fr.  mums,  a  wall.] 

Imp,  imp,  n.  A  graft;  scion;  a  young  or  inferior  devil; 
little  demon  ;  a  mischievous  child.  —  v.  t.  [imped 


(impt),  imping.]  To  graft;  to  extend,  enlarge,  or 
mend,  as  by  inserting  a  feather  into  a  broken  wing  ; 
to  increase,  strengthen,  plume.  [ME.  imp,  ymp,  EL. 
impotus,  a  graft  on  a  tree,  Gr.  emphutos,  engrafted, 
emphuein.  to  implant,  fr.  en,  in,  and  phuein,  to  pro¬ 
duce.] —  Imp'ish,  a.  Like  an  imp;  mischievous. 

Impact,  im-pakt',  v.  t.  To  drive  close,  press  firmly 
together.  —  Im'pact,  n.  Collision;  force  communi¬ 
cated.  ( Meek .)  The  single  instantaneous  blow  or 
stroke  of  a  body  in  motion  against  another  either  in 
motion  or  at  rest.  [L.  impingere,  -pactum,  to  strike 
against,  fr.  in  and  pangere,  to  strike.] 

Impair,  im-par',  v.  t.  [-paired  (-pard'),  -pairing.]  To 
make  worse;  to  diminish  in  quantity,  value,  excel¬ 
lence,  or  strength;  to  injure,  weaken,  enfeeble.  [OF. 
empeirer,  LL.  iuipejorare,  fr.  L.  in,  intensive  and 
pejor,  worse.]  —  Impair'er,  n. 

Impale,  im-pal',  v.  t.  [-paled  (-paid'),  -paling,]  To 
fix  on  a  stake;  to  put  to  death  by  fixing  on  a  stake; 
to  inclose,  as  with  stakes,  posts,  or  palisades.  {Her.) 
To  join,  as  2  coats  of  arms,  pale-wise.— Impale'ment, 
n.  Act  of  impaling;  space  inclosed 
by  stakes  or  pales.  {Her.)  The 
division  of  a  shield  pale-wise,  or 
by  a  vertical  line. 

Impanation,  im-pa-na'shun,n.  The 
supposed  real  presence  and  union 
of  Christ’s  material  body  and 
blood  with  the  substance  of  the 
elements  in  the  eucharist;  consub- 
stantiation.  [LL.  impanare,  fr.  L. 
in  and  panis,  Dread.] 

Impanel,  im-pan'el,  u.  t  [-eled  impaleme~nt  (JIcr,h 
(-eld),  -EL1NG.]  I o  write  or  enter  *  ' 

(the  names  of  a  jury)  in  a  list;  to  form  (a  list,  etc.). 

Impark,  im-park',  v.  t.  [-parked  i-parkt'),  -park¬ 
ing.]  To  inclose  for  a  park;  to  inclose  or  shut  up. 

Impart,  im-part',  v.  t.  To  bestow  a  share  or  portion 
of;  to  allow  another  to  partake  in;  to  make  known, 
show  by  words  or  tokens,  communicate,  confer, 
give,  reveal,  disclose,  divulge.  — v.  i.  To  give  a  part 
or  share.  [OF.  impartir,  L.  impartire,  impertire.  fr. 
in  and  part  ire,  to  part,  divide,  fr.  pars,  partis,  p  art.] 
— Impart'er,  «.— Impart 'ible,  a.— Impart 'ibility,  n. 

Impassion,  im-pash'un,  v.  t.  [-passioned  (-pash'und), 
-sioNiNG.l  To  move  or  affect  strongly  with  passion. 
—  Impas'sioned,  -pash'und,  p.  a.  Actuated  or  agi- 
tatedjiy  passion ;  animated;  excited.  —  Impas'sion- 
ate,  -at,  v.  t._  To  affect  powerfully. 

Impaste,  im-past',  v.  t.  To  knead,  make  into  paste. 
{Paint.)  To  lay  on  colors  thick  and  bold.  —  Impas- 
ta'tion,  -pas-ta'shun,  n.  Act  of  making  into  paste; 
that  formed  into  paste;  esp.,  a  combination  of  dif¬ 
ferent  substances  by  means  of  cements  capable  of 
resisting  fire  or  air. 

Impatronize,  im-pat'ron-Iz,  v.  t.  To  gain  to  one’s  self 
the  whole  power  of,  —  said  of  a  seigniory. 

Impawn,  im-pawn',  v.  t.  To  pawn,  pledge. 

Impeach,  im-pech',  v.  t.  [-peached  (-pecht'), -peach¬ 
ing.]  To  charge  with  a  crime  or  misdemeanor;  esp., 
to  charge  (an  officer)  before  a  competent  tribunal, 
with  misbehavior  in  office  ;  to  bring  discredit  on, 
charge  with  impropriety,  call  in  question,  accuse, 
arraign,  censure,  indict.  [OF.  empescher,  fr.  LL. 
impedicare,  to  fetter,  fr.  L.  in  and  pedica,  a  fetter, 
fr.  pes,  foot  ;  or  peril,  fr.  Sp.  empachar ,  It.  impac- 
ciare,  to  delay,  fr.  L.  impingere,  -pactum,  to  bind, 
fasten,  fr.  tn  and  pangere,  Skr.  paq,  to  bind.]  —  Im- 
peach'able,  a.  —  Impeach'er,  n—  Impeach'ment,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  impeached,  —  as,  a  calling 
to  account,  arraignment,  esp.,  arraignment  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  officer  for  maladministration  ;  or  a  calling  in 
question  as  to  purity  of  motives  or  rectitude  of  con¬ 
duct,  etc. 

Impearl,  im-pSrl',  v.  t.  [-pearled  (-perld'),  -pearl¬ 
ing.]  To  form  into,  or  decorate  with,  pearls,  or 
things  resembling  pearls. 

Impede,  im-ped',  v.  t.  .To  hinder,  obstruct.  [L.  im- 
pedire,  lit.  to  entangle  the  feet,  fr.  in  and  ves,  pedis, 
foot.]  —  Impediment,  -ped'T-ment,  n.  That  which 
impedes  or  hinders  progress  or  motion;  obstruction; 
obstacle;  difficulty. — Impediment  in  speech.  A  de¬ 
fect  which  prevents  distinct  utterance.  —  Imped'i- 
tive,  -T-tiv,  a.  Causing  hindrance;  impeding. 

Impel,  im-pel',  v.  t.  [-pelled  (-peld'),  -pelling.]  To 
drive  or  urge  forward;  to  incite  to  action,  instigate, 
actuate,  move.  [L.  impellere,  fr.  in  and  pellere,  pul- 
sum,  to  drive.]  —  Impel'lent,  a.  Having  the  quality 
of  impelling.  —  n.  A  power  or  force  that  drives  for¬ 
ward. —  Impel'ler,  n.  —  Im'pulse,  -puls,  n.  Act  of 
impelling;  impulsion;  action  of  a  force  so  as  to  pro- 
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duce  motion  suddenly;  effect  of  an  impelling  force; 
sudden  and  unconsidered  thought  or  mental  pur¬ 
pose  exciting  to  action  ;  hasty  inclination  ;  impres¬ 
sion;  instigation;  shock. —  Impulsion.  -shun,  w.  Act 
of  impelling ;  influence  acting  unexpectedly  or 
temporarily  on  the  mind,  from  without  or  within; 
impulse.  —  Impul'sive,  -siv,  a.  Having  power  of 
driving  or  impelling;  actuated  by  impulse.  ( Meek .) 
Acting  momentarily,  or  by  impulse.  —  Impul'sive- 
ly,  adv. 

Impen,  im-pen',  v.  i.  To  pen,  inclose  in  a  narrow 
place. 

Impend,  im-pend',  v.  i.  To  hang  over,  be  suspended 
above,  be  imminent;  approach  menacingly.  [L.  im¬ 
pend  ere,  fr.  in  and  pendere,  to  hang.]—  Impend' ence, 
-ency,  -en-sY ,  n.  State  of  impending;  near  approach; 
menacing  attitude.  —  Impend'ent,  a.  Impending; 
imminent;  threatening;  pressing  closely.— Impend'- 
ing,  p.  a.  Hanging  over;  impendent. 

Imperative,  im-per'a-tiv,  a.  Expressive  of  command; 
commanding  ;  authoritative  ;  not  to  be  avoided  or 
evaded  ;  obligatory  ;  binding.  [OF.  imperatif,  L. 
imperativns,  fr.  imperatum ,  a  command,  irnperare,  to 
command,  fr.  in  and  parare,  to  make  ready,  order.] 
—  Imperatively,  adv. 

Imperial,  im-pe'rl-al,  a.  Pert,  to  an  empire,  or  to  an 
emperor ;  belonging  to  supreme  authority,  or  one 
who  wields  it;  royal;  sovereign;  supreme;  of  superi¬ 
or  size  or  excellence.  —  n.  {Arch.)  A  kind  of  dome, 
found  in  Moorish  buildings;  a  tuft  of  hair  on  a 
man’s  lower  lip ;  an  outside  seat  on  a  diligence;  a 
case  for  luggage  on  top  of  a  coach;  a  large  kind  of 
drawing-paper,  21  by  30  inches.  [F.;  L.  imperialis, 
fr.  imperium,  empire,  q.  v.]  —  Imperialist,  n.  A 
subject  or  soldier  of  an  emperor;  advocate  of  im¬ 
perial  government.  —  Impe'rious,  -rY-us,  a.  Com¬ 
manding;  authoritative ;  esp.  dictatorial,  haughty,  ar¬ 
rogant  ;  commanding  with  rightful  authority  ;  ur¬ 
gent.—  Imperiously,  adv.  —  Impe'riousness,  n.  — 
Impe'rial'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Imperial  power;  an  imperial 
right  or  privilege.  —  Imperially,  adv. 

Imperil,  im-per'ii,  v.  t.  [-iled  (-ild),  -iling.]  To  bring 
into  peril,  endanger. 

Impersonate,  im-pSr'sun-at,  v.  t.  To  invest  with  per¬ 
sonality ;  to  ascribe  the  qualities  of  a  person  to;  per¬ 
sonify;  to  represent  the  person  of;  personate.  —  Im- 
per's'ona'tion,  Imperson'ifica'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Impetus,  im'pe-tus,  n.  The  force  with  which  any 
body  is  driven  or  impelled;  momentum.  [L.,  fr.  in 
and  petere,  to  fall  upon.]  —  Impet'uous,  -pet'u-us, 
a.  Rushing  with  force  and  violence;  vehement  in 
feeling  ;  precipitate  ;  passionate.  —  Impet'uously, 
adv.  —  Impet'uousness,  -uos'ity,  -u-os'I-tY,  n. 

Imphee,  im'fe,  n.  African  sugar-cane,  resembling 
sorghum,  or  Chinese  sugar-cane. 

Impierce,  im-pers',  v.  t.  To  pierce  through,  penetrate. 

Impinge,  im-pinj',  v.  i.  [-pinged  (-pinjd'),  -pin¬ 
ging.  V  To  fall  or  dash  against;  to  touch  upon,  strike, 
hit.  [L.  impingere,  fr.  in  and  pangere,  pactum,  to 
fasten,  strike.  See  Impact,  Impeach.] 

Implant,  im-plant',  v.  i.  To  set,  plant,  or  infix,  for 
the  purpose  of  growth  ;  to  sow.  —  Implanta'tion,  n. 
Act  of  implanting,  etc.,  in  the  mind  or  heart. 

Implead,  im-pled',  v.  t.  {Law.)  To  institute  and 
prosecute  a  suit  against  in  court;  to  sue  at  law.— 
Implead'er,  n. 

Implement,  im'ple-ment,  n.  Whatever  may  supply  a 
want;  esp.,  an  instrument  or  utensil  as  supplying  a 
requisite  to  an  end.  [LL.  implementum,  an  accom¬ 
plishing,  hence,  means  for  accomplishing,  fr.  in  and 
plere ,  jnetum,  to  fill.]  — Imple'tion,  n.  Act  of  filling; 
state  of  being  full;  that  which  fills  up;  filling. 

Implex,  im'pleks,  a.  Infolded;  intricate;  entangled. 
[L.  in  and  j olectere1  plexv.ni,  Gr.  plekein ,  to  twine.] 

Implicate,  im'plY-kat,  p.  t.  To  infold,  entangle;  to  con¬ 
nect  in  many  relations;  to  bring  into  connection  with; 
to  show  to  be  connected  or  concerned.  [L.  implicare, 
-plication  and  -plicitum,  fr.  in  and  plicare,  to  fold,  fr. 
plica,  a  fold.  See  Ply.]  —  Implication,  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.  ;  involution  ;  entanglement ;  that 
which  is  implied,  but  not  expressed ;  inference.  [F.] 
— Im'plica'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Tending  to  implicate.— Im'- 
plica'tively,  adv.  By  implication.— Implic'it,  -plis'- 
lt,  a.  Fairly  to  be  understood,  though  not  expressed 
in  words;  implied;  trusting  to  the  word  of  another, 
without  reserve  ;  unquestioning.  —  Implic'itly,  adv. 
By  implication  ;  with  unreserved  confidence.  — Im- 
piic'itness,  n. — Imply', -pli',  v.  t.  [-plied  (-plid'), 
-plying.]  To  contain  by  implication  ;  to  include 
virtually;  to  involve,  import,  mean,  signify.  —  Im- 
pli'edly,  -ed-lY,  adv.  By  implication. 


Implore,  im-pl6r',r.  t.  [-plored  (-plord'),  -ploiuno.] 
To  call  upon,  or  for,  in  supplication;  to  pray  earnest¬ 
ly  ;  to  beseech,  crave,  entreat,  beg.  [F.  imjilorer,  L, 
implorare ,  f  r.  in  and  plorare ,  to  wail.]  —  Implor'er, 
n.  —  Implor'ingiy,  adv . 

Impoison,  im-poi'zn,  v.  t.  To  impregnate  or  affect 
with  poisonj  to  imbitter,  impair. 

Import,  im-port',  v.  t.  To  bring  in  from  abroad;  esp. 
to  bring  (merchandise)  from  another  country,  in 
the  transactions  of  commerce;  to  include,  as  signifi¬ 
cation  or  intention;  to  imply,  signify,  denote,  mean; 
to  be  of  importance  or  consequence  to,  interest,  con¬ 
cern.  [F.  importer,  L.  importare,  fr.  in  and  portare, 
-tatum,  to  carry.  See  Port.]  —  Im'port,  n.  That 
which  is  imported,  or  brought  in  from  abroad;  pur¬ 
port;  meaning;  intended  significance;  importance; 
consequence.  —  Import'able,  a.  Capable  of  being 
imported.  [F.  importable  means  intolerable,  once 
the  meaning  of  the  E.  word.]  —  Impor'tance,  n. 
Quality  of  being  important;  consequence;  moment; 
significance.  [F.]  —  Impor'tant,  a.  Having  weight 
or  consequence  ;  significant ;  momentous  ;  grave. 
[F.]  —  Importa'tion,  n.  Act  or  practice  of  import, 
ing;  goods  introduced  into  a  country  from  abroad. 

—  Import'er,  n.  One  who  imports  goods. 

Impose,  im-poz',  v.  t.  [-posed  (-pozd'),  -posing.]  To 

lay  on  ;  to  set  or  place,  put,  deposit ;  to  lay  as  a 
charge,  burden,  tax,  duty,  obligation,  command,  etc.; 
to  levy;  to  pass  off,  palm.  {Eccl.)  To  lay  (the  hands 
in  confirmation  or  ordination).  {Print.)  To  prepare 
for  printing  or  casting  by  arranging  the  pages  upon 
the  stone,  and  securing  them  in  the  chase.  [F.  im- 
poser,  L.  imponere,  -positum,  fr.  in  and  poncre,  to 
place.  See  Pose.]  —  Impos'er,  n.  —  Impos'able,  a. 

—  Impos'ing,  p.  a.  Adapted  to  impress  forcibly  ; 
impressive  ;  commanding.  —  Impos'ing-stone,  n. 
{Print.)  A  stone  on  which  the  pages  or  columns  of 
type  are  imposed  or  made  into  forms.— Imposi'tion, 
-zish'un,  n.  Act  of  imposing,  laying  on,  affixing, 
enjoining,  inflicting,  obtruding,  etc.;  thing  imposed; 
charge;  burden;  injunction;  levy;  tax;  a  trick  or  de¬ 
ception  put  on  others.  {Eccl.)  Act  of  laying  on  the 
hands  as  a  religious  ceremony,  in  ordination  and 
the  like.  [F.] — impos'tor,  -pOs'tSr,  n.  One  who  im¬ 
poses  upon  others,  esp.  one  who  fraudulently  assumes 
a  character  or  title  not  his  own;  deceiver;  cheat;  pre¬ 
tender.  [L.]  —  Impos'torship,  n.  Condition,  char¬ 
acter,  or  practice  of  an  impostor.  —  Impost'ure, 
-pOs'chur,  n.  Act  or  conduct  of  an  im¬ 
postor;  deception  practiced  under  a  false 
character;  fraud;  trick;  imposition;  de¬ 
lusion.  [F.]  —  Im'post,  -p5st,  n.  A  tax, 
tribute,  or  duty;  often  a  duty  laid  by 
government  on  goods  imported  into  a 
country;  tribute;  toll;  excise;  custom. 

(Arch.)  That  part  of  a  pillar,  pier,  en¬ 
tablature,  wall,  or  abutment  upon  which 
an  arch  or  superstructure  rests.  [F.] 

Imposthume,  im-pSst'hQm,  n.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  pus  or  purulent  matter  in  any 
part  of  an  animal  body  ;  an  abscess. 

[Corrupt,  of  aposteme,  q.  v.] — Impost'- 
hume,  -humate,  v.  i.  To  form  an  abscess; 
to  gather.  —  v.  t.  To  affect  with  an  ab¬ 
scess.  —  Impost'huma'tion,  n.  Act  of  T  , 
forming  an  abscess;  an  abscess.  ’  XII1POBU 

Impostor,  Imposture,  etc.  See  under  Impose. 

Impound,  im-pownd',  v.  t.  To  confine  in  a  pound  or 
close  pen,  restrain  within  limits. 

Impoverish,  im-pov'er-isli,  v.  t.  [-isiied  (-isht),  -isii- 
ing.]  To  make  poor,  reduce  to  poverty;  to  exhaust 
the  strength,  richness,  or  fertility  of.  [Corrupt,  fr. 
F.  appovrir,  to  impoverish,  apipovrissement,  a  beg¬ 
garing,  fr.  ap-  (L.  ad\  towards,  and  OF.  porre, 
poor,  q.  v.]  —  Impoverishment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc. 

Imprecate,  im'pre-lcat,  v.  t.  To  call  down  by  prayer 
as  something  hurtful  or  calamitous;  to  invoke,  as 
evil.  [L.  in  and  precari,  -catum,  to  pray.]  —  Impre- 
ca'tion,  n.  Act  of  imprecating,  or  invoking  evil  on 
any  one;  malediction;  curse;  execration;  anathema. 

—  Im'precatory,  -to-rY,  a.  Maledictory. 

Impregnate,  im-preg'nat,  v.  t.  To  make  pregnant, 

get  with  young;  to  render  fruitful  or  fertile,  fertil¬ 
ize;  to  infuse  particles  of  another  substance  into. —  a. 
Rendered  prolific  or  fruitful ;  impregnated.  [L.  im- 
prsegnare,  -nation,  fr.  in  and  prxgnans,  prsegnas, 
pregnant.]  —  Impregna'tion,  n.  Act  of  impregna¬ 
ting;  fecundation;  state  of  being  impregnated;  inti¬ 
mate  mixture  of  parts  or  particles;  infusion;  satura^ 
tion.  —  Impregn',  -pren',  v.  t.  To  impregnate. 
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Impress,  im-pres',  v.  t.  [-pressed  (-prcst'),  -press¬ 
ing.]  To  press,  or  stamp,  in  or  upon;  to  make  a 
mark  or  figure  upon;  to  produce  by  pressure;  to  in¬ 
culcate,  imprint;  to  take  by  force  lor  public  service. 
[L.  impressare ,  freq.  fr.  in  and  premere ,  pressum,  to 
press.]  —  Im'press,  n.  A  mark  made  by  pressure; 
indentation;  imprint;  stamp;  mold;  mark  of  distinc¬ 
tion;  impression  or  influence  wrought  on  the  mind; 
net  of  impressing  for  the  public  service.  —  Impress'- 
ible,  a.  —  Impressibility,  n.  Quality  of  being  im¬ 
pressible.—  Impres'sion,  -presh'un,  n.  Act  of  im¬ 
pressing  or  stamping;  that  produced  by  pressure, — 
as,  a  stamp  made  by  pressure,  mark;  or,  sensible  re¬ 
sult  of  an  influence  exerted  from  without;  or,  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  purposes,  feelings,  or  actions;  or,  effect 
or  influence  on  the  organs  of  sense,  which  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  sensation  or  sensible  perception;  hence,  an 
indistinct  notion,  remembrance,  or  belief;  or,  a  copy 
taken  by  pressure  from  type,  an  engraved  plate,  etc., 
also,  all"  the  copies  taken  at  once;  an  edition;  that 
which  impresses,  or  exercises  an  effect,  action,  or 
agency.  (Paint.)  The  ground-color;  a  stratum  of 
a  single  color  laid  upon  a  wall  or  surface.  —  Im- 
pres'sionable,  a.  Susceptible  of  impression;  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  molded;  susceptive.  —  Impress'ive,  -iv, 
a.  Making,  or  tending  to  make,  an  impression  ; 
adapted  to  arouse  the  attention  or  touch  the  feel¬ 
ings;  capable  of  being  impressed;  susceptible;  im¬ 
pressible.  —  Impress'' ively,  adv.—  Impress'iveness, 
w.  —  Impress'ment,  n.  Act  of  seizing  for  public  use, 
or  of  impressing  into  public  service. 

Impresario,  im-pre-sa're-o,  n.  The  manager  of  an 
opera,  etc.  [It.,  fr.  impresa,  enterprise,  fr.  L.  im¬ 
pressare.  See  Impress/] 

Imprimis,  im-pri'mis,  adv.  In  the  first  place;  first  in 
order.  [L.,  for  inprimis,  among  the  first,  chiefly;  in 
and  primus,  first.] 

Imprint,  im'print,  n.  Whatever  is  printed  on  the 
title-page  of  a  book;  esp.  the  name  of  the  printer  or 
publisher,  with  time  and  place  of  publication. — Im¬ 
print',  v.  t.  To  impress  ;  to  mark  by  pressure  ;  to 
stamp;  to  stamp  or  mark,  as  letters  on  paper,  by 
means  of  types;  to  fix  indelibly,  as  on  the  mind  or 
memory.  [See  Print.]  —  Im'prima'tur.n.  A  license, 
to  print  a  book,  etc.  [L.,  let  it  be  printed.] 

Imprison,  im-priz'n,  v.  t.  [-oned  (-nd),  -oning.1  To 
mt  into  a  prison,  confine  in  a  prison  or  jail;  to  limit, 
under,  or  restrain;  to  incarcerate,  immure.  —  Im¬ 
prisonment,  «.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  re¬ 
straint  of  liberty;  custody;  durance. 

Impromptu,  im-promp'tu,  adv.  or  a.  Off-hand;  with¬ 
out  previous  study ;  extempore.  — n.  An  off-hand  or 
extemporaneous  composition.  [F.,  fr.  L.  impromptu, 
in  readiness,  fr.  jwo/tiptus,  readiness,  fr .promere,  to 
bring  forward.] 

Impropriate,  im-pro'prY-at,  v.  t.  Orig.,  to  appropriate 
to  private  use.  (Eng.  Eccl.  Law.)  To  place  the 
profits  of,  for  care  and  disbursement,  in  the  hands 
of  a  layman;  to  appropriate  to  private  use  or  put  in 
possession  of  a  layman.  [L.  in  and  propriare,  -atum, 
to  appropriate,  fr.  proprius,  one’s  own.]  —  Impro/- 
pria'tion,  n.  Act  of  impropriating;  esp.  (Eng.  Eccl. 
Law.)  act  of  putting  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  the 
hands  of  a  layman,  or  lay  corporation;  a  benefice  in 
the  hands  of  laymen.  That  which  is  appropriated, 
as  thanks,  or  ecclesiastical  property.  —  Impro'pria'- 
tor,  7i.  One  who  impropriates  ;  esp.  a  layman  who 
has  possession  of  the  lands  or  a  living  of  the  church. 

Improve,  im-proov',  v.  t.  [-proved  (-proovd'),  -prov¬ 
ing. J  To  make  better;  to  increase  the  value  or  good 
qualities  of;  to  use  to  good  purpose;  to  advance, 
mend,  correct,  rectify. —  v.i.  To  grow  better;  to  make 
or  show  improvement;  to  grow  worse;  to  increase,  be 
enhanced,  rise.  [Same  as  approve,  q.  v.]  —  Improve'- 
ment,  n.  Act  of  improving,  or  state  of  being  im¬ 
proved;  progress  toward  what  is  better;  act  of  mak¬ 
ing  profitable  use  of  anything,  or  state  of  being 
profitably  employed;  practical  application,  as  of  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  a  discourse;  that  which 
improves  anything,  or  is  added  to  it  by  way  of  im¬ 
proving  it.  — Improv'er,  n.  —  Improvable,  a.  —  Im- 
prov'ableness.  n. 

Impugn,  im-pUn',  v.  t.  [-pugned  (-pund'),  -pugning.] 
To  attack  by  words  or  arguments,  contradict,  call  in 
question.  [F.  impugner,  L.  impugnare,  fr.  in  and 
pugnare,  to  fight.]  —  Impugn'able,  -pun'a-  or  -pfig'- 
na-bl,  a.  Capable  of  tyeing,  etc.  —  Impugn'or,  n. 

Impulse.  Impulsion,  etc.  See  under  Impel. 

Impunity,  Impure,  etc.  Sec  under  In  ma(?ulatk. 

Impurple,  im-pSr'pl,  v.  t.  [-pled  (-pld),  -fling.]  To 
color  or  tinge  with  purple,  make  red  or  reddish. 


Impute,  im-pdt',  v.  t.  To  charge,  ascribe,  attribute; 
to  charge  to  one  as  the  author,  responsible  origina¬ 
tor,  or  possessor  of.  ( Theol.)  To  set  to  one’s  account 
as  the  ground  of  approval  or  condemnation.  [F. 
vnputer,  L.  imputare,  fr.  in  and  putare,  to  reckon, 
ong.  cleanse,  fr.  putus,  cleansed;  s.  rt.  purus ,  pure, 
q.  v.]  — Imput'able,  a.  —  Imput'ableness,  n.  —  Im¬ 
putation,  7i.  Act  of  imputing  or  charging;  thing 
imputed  or  charged;  charge  of  evil;  censure;  re¬ 
proach;  intimation.  (Theol.)  Attribution  of  per¬ 
sonal  guilt  or  personal  righteousness  on  account  of 
the  offense  or  the  atonement  of  another.  —  Imput'- 
ative,  -tiv,  a.  Coming  by  imputation;  imputed.— 
Imput'atively,  adv.  —  Imput'er,  n. 

In,  in,  prep.  Within  ;  inside  of;  surrounded  by;  not 
outside  of. — adv.  Not  out;  within;  inside;  into. 
(Law.)  With  privilege  or  possession.  —  n.  A  person 
who  is  in  office,  —  qpp.  of  oxd;  a  re-entrant  angle;  a 
nook  or  corner.  [AS.,  D.,  Goth.,  G.,  OIr.,  and  L.  in, 
Ic.,  Sw.,  and  Dan.  i,  W.  yti,  F.  en,  Gr.  eni,  en;  s.  rt. 
Gr.  and  Goth,  ana,  G.  an  =  E.  on.l  —In,  the  name  of.  In 
behalf  of;  on  the  part  of;  by  authority, —  often  used 
in  invocation,  swearing,  praying,  and  the  like.  —  To 
he  or  keep  in  with .  To  be  close  or  near;  to  be  on 
terms  of  friendship,  familiarity,  or  intimacy  with. — 
In'ner,  a.,  compar.  Further  in;  interior;  internal; 
not  obvious;  obscure;  pert,  to  the  spirit  or  its  phe¬ 
nomena.  [AS.  i/mera.]  —  In'nermost,  In'most,  a., 
superl.  Furthest  inward;  most  remote  from  the  out¬ 
ward  part.  [AS.  innemest.] —  In'ly,  -IT,  a.  Internal; 
interior;  secret,  —  adv.  Internally;  secretly.  [AS. 
inlic.]  —  In'to,  -too,  prep.  To  the  inside  of;  within. 
[AS.  in  to  (2  words).]  — In'ward,  a.  Placed  within; 
interior;  seated  in  the  mind  or  soul. —  n.  That  which, 
etc.;  esp.,  pi.,  the  inner  parts  of  the  body;  the  vis¬ 
cera. —  In'ward,  -wards,  adv.  Toward  the  inside, 
center,  or  interior;  into  the  mind  or  thoughts.  [AS. 
inneweard,  fr.  inne,  within,  and  -wearcl,  towards.]  — 
In'wardly,  adv.  In  or  toward  the  inner  parts  or 
heart;  internally;  secretly;  privately. —  In-and-in,  a. 
( Breeding.)  From  animals  of  the  same  parentage. — 
In'asmuch',  adv.  Seeing  that;  considering  that ; 
since,  —  followed  by  as.  —  Insomuch',  adv.  So;  to 
such  a  degree;  in  such  wise.  —  Inn'ing,  n.  Ingath¬ 
ering  of  grain;  in  games  of  ball,  the  turn  for  using 
the  bat;  jh.  lands  recovered  from  the  sea.  [See  Inn.J 

In-,  in,  inseparable  pref.,  with  negative  force:  it  be¬ 
comes  i-  before  gn,  il-  before  l,  im-  before  m  and  p. 
and  ir-  before  r.  Many  of  the  words  formed  by  it 
are  self-explanatory:  those  which  have  been  insert¬ 
ed  in  this  vocabulary  are  grouped  under  Ignoble, 
Illaudable,  Immaculate,  Inability,  and  Irra¬ 
tional.  [See  Inability.] 

Inability,  in-a-bil'Y-tY,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
unable  ;  lack  of  ability  ;  impotence  ;  incapacity  ; 
weakness.  [L.  in-,  prefix  with  a  negative  force  (= 
E.  7X7i- ,  OIr.  and  Skr.  an-,  Gr.  and  Zend,  ana-,  an-, 
a-;  prob.  same  as  Gr.,  Zend.,  and  Goth,  atia,  up,  in 
Gr.,  also,  back  or  backwards),  and  E.  ability,  q.  v.] 

• — In'access'ible,  -ak-ses'Y-bl,  a.  Not  accessible  ; 
not  to  be  reached,  obtained,  or  approached.  —  Inac¬ 
cessibly,  adv.  —  Inaccess'ibleness,  -ibil'ity,  n.  — 
Inac 'curate,  -rat,  a.  Not  accurate  ;  displaying  a 
want  of  careful  attention;  erroneous.— Inac'curate- 
ly,  adv. —  Inac'curacy,  -sY,  n.  State  of  being  in¬ 
accurate;  want  of  exactness;  mistake;  fault;  error; 
blunder.  —  Inac'tion,  n.  Want  of  action;  idleness; 
rest.  —  Inact'ive,  -iv,  a.  Not  active  ;  having  no 
ower  to  move;  not  disposed  to  action  or  effort;  not 
usy;  idle;  dull;  indolent;  slothful;  lazy.  (Che/n.) 
Not  producing  results.—  Inactively,  adv.  —  Inac¬ 
tivity,  -tiv'Y-tY,  7i.  Quality  or  state  of  being,  etc.  — 
Inad'equate,  -e-kwat,  a.  Not  adequate;  unequal  to 
the  purpose  ;  insufficient  to  effect  the  object;  incom¬ 
mensurate;  disproportionate;  incompetent;  incapa¬ 
ble.—  Inadequately,  adv.—  Inad'equateness,  -equa- 
cy,  -e-kwa-sY,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  inade¬ 
quate;  inequality;  incompleteness.  —  Inadmis' Bible, 
-sY-bl,  a.  Not  admissible;  not  proper  to  be  admitted, 
allowed,  or  received.  —  Inadmis'sibil'ity,  n.  —  Inad- 
vert'ent,  a.  Not  turning  the  mind  to  a  matter; 
careless.  —  Inadvert'ently,  adv.  —  Inadvert'ence, 
-ency,  -en-sY,  n.  State  of-  being,  etc.;  lack  of  heed¬ 
fulness  or  attentiveness;  an  oversight,  mistake,  or 
fault,  proceeding  from  negligence  ;  carelessness  ; 
thoughtlessness.  —  Inal'ienable,  -al'yen-a-bl,  a.  In¬ 
capable  of  being  alienated,  or  transferred  to  another. 
—  Inal'ienableness,  n.—  Inal'ienably,  adv.—  Inane', 
-an',  a.  Destitute  of  contents;  empty;  purposeless; 
void  of  sense  or  intelligence.  [L.  inanis. ]  —  Ina- 
nf'tion,  -nish'un,  n.  Condition  of  being  inane; 
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emptiness;  exhaustion  from  want  of  food.  — Inan'- 
ity,  -an'Y-tY,  n.  Inanition;  void  space;  emptiness; 
deficiency  of  contents  ;  senselessness  ;  frivolity.  — 
Inanimate,  -Y-mat,  a.  Not  animate  ;  destitute  of 
life  or  spirit;  lifeless;  inert;  inactive;  dull;  soulless; 

Wiritless.  —  Inap'petence,  -tency,  -pe-ten-sY,  n. 

ant  of  appetence,  or  of  a  disposition  to  seek  or 
imbibe  nutriment;  want  of  desire  or  inclination. — 
Inapplicable,  -plt-ka-bl,  a.  Not  applicable  ;  not 
suited  or  suitable  to  the  purpose  ;  unadapted;  inap¬ 
propriate  ;  inapposite.  —  Inapplicability,  n.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being,  etc.  —  Inap'plica'tion,  n.  Want  of  ap¬ 
plication  or  attention;  negligence;  indolence. —  In¬ 
apposite,  -po-zit,  a.  Not  apposite;  not  fit  or  suit¬ 
able;  not  pertinent.— Inappreciable,  -pre'shY-a-bl, 
a.  Not  appreciable;  incapable  of  being  duly  valued 
or  estimated.  —  Inapprehensible,  a.  Not  appre¬ 
hensible;  unintelligible. — Inapproachable,  a.  Not 
approachable;  inaccessible. —  Inappropriate,  -prY- 
at,  a.  Not  proper  or  appropriate;  unbecoming;  un¬ 
suitable,  as  in  manners,  moral  conduct,  etc.  —  In¬ 
aptitude,  -apt'Y-tud,  n.  Want  of  aptitude;  unfit¬ 
ness:  unsuitableness. — Inar'able,  -ar'a-bl,  a.  Not 
arable ;  liot  capable  of  being  plowed. —  Inartic'ulate, 
-tik'u-lat,  a.  Not  articulate;  not  distinct,  or  with 
distinction  of  syllables.  ( Zool .)  Not  jointed  or  artic¬ 
ulated.  —  Inartic'ulat'ely,  adv.  —  Inarticulateness, 
n.  —  Inartic'ula'tion,  n.  indistinctness  of  sounds  in 
speaking.  —  Inar 'tifi'eial,  -fish'al,  a.  Not  artificial ; 
not  made  or  performed  by  the  rules  of  art;  charac¬ 
terized  by  artlessness  or  simplicity.  — Inatten'tion, 
n.  Want  of  attention  or  consideration;  inadvertence; 
heedlessness;  neglect.  —  Inatten'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Not 
attentive;  not  fixing  the  mind  on  an  object;  careless; 
heedless;  negligent;  remiss.— Inatten'tively,  adv. — 
Inaud'ible,  -awd'Y-bl,  a.  Not  audible;  incapable  of 
being  heard;  making  no  sound;  noiseless;  silent. — 
Inaud'ibly,  adv.  —  Inauspi'cious,  -aws-pish'us,  a. 
Not  auspicious;  ill-omened;  unlucky;  evil.  —  Inau- 
spi'ciously,  adv.  —  Inauspi'ciousness,  n. 

—  Incalculable,  in-kal'ku-la-bl,  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  calculated;  beyond  calculation;  very  great.  — 
Incalculably,  adv.  —  Incapable,  a.  Not  capable; 
not  having  adequate  power  or  capacity,  mental, 
physical, or  spatial;  not  in  a  moral  condition  in  which 
it  would  be  possible  (to  do  an  immoral  or  dishonora¬ 
ble  act);  not  in  a  state  to  suffer  or  receive;  not  admit¬ 
ting.  (Law.)  Unqualified  or  disqualified,  in  a  legal 
sense.  —  Incapably,  adv.  —  Incapabil'ity,  n.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  incapable;  incapacity;  want  of  power. 
(Law.)  Want  of  legal  qualifications.  —  Incapacity, 
-pas'Y-tY,  n.  Want  of  capacity;  defect  of  intellectual 
power;  inability;  incompetency;  unfitness;  disqual¬ 
ification.  (Law.)  Want  of  legal  ability  or  competen¬ 
cy.  —  Incapacitate,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  capacity 
or  natural  power  ;  to  disable,  deprive  of  competent 
power  or  ability.  (Law.)  To  deprive  of  legal  or  con¬ 
stitutional  requisites;  to  disqualify.  —  Incapac'ita'- 
tion,n.  Wantof  capacity;  disqualification.— Incau'- 
tious,  -kaw'shus,  a.  Not  cautious;  not  circumspect; 
unwary;  indiscreet;  imprudent;  impolitic;  thought¬ 
less  ;  improvident.  —  Incau'tiously,  adv.  —  Incau'- 
tiousness,  n.  —  Incertitude,  -ser'tY-tud,  n.  Uncer¬ 
tainty  ;  doubtfulness ;  doubt.  —  Inces'sant,  -ses'- 
sant,  a.  Continuing  or  following  without  interrup¬ 
tion  ;  unceasing  ;  uninterrupted  ;  continual ;  con¬ 
stant ;  perpetual.  [L.  cessare ,  to  cease.]  —  Inces'- 
santly,  adv.  —  Inces'sancy,  -sY,  n.  Quality  of  being, 
etc.  —  In'cest,  -scst,  n.  The  crime  of  cohabitation 
or  sexual  commerce  between  persons  related  within 
the  degrees  wherein  marriage  is  prohibited.  [F.  in- 
ccste,  fr.  L.  incestus ,  unchaste,  fr.  in  and  castas, 
chaste.]  —  Incest'uous,  -u-us,  a.  Guilty  of  incest; 
involving  the  crime  of  incest.  —  Incest'uously,  adv. 
—  Incest'uousness,  n.  —  InciviUity,  -sY-vil'Y-tY,  n. 
Quality  of  being  uncivil;  want  of  courtesy;  unman¬ 
nerliness  ;  impoliteness;  any  act  of  rudeness  or  ill 
breeding.  —  Inciv'ism,  -siv'izm,  n.  Want  of  civism; 
want  of  patriotism  or  love  to  one’s  country.  —  In- 
clem'ent,  -klem'ent,  a.  Not  clement;  void  of  ten¬ 
derness;  unmerciful  ;  severe;  harsh;  physically  se¬ 
vere;  stormy;  boisterous;  rigorously  cold,  etc.  —  In- 
clem'ency,  -en-sY,  n.  Condition  or  quality  of  being, 
etc.;  physical  harshness;  storminess;  severe  cold. — 
Incog', -kog r,adv.  In  concealment;  in  disguise;  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  known.  [Contr.  fr.  incognito.]  — 
Incog'itative,  -koj'Y-ta-tiv,  a.  Not  cogitative ; 
wanting  power  of  thought.  —  Incog'nito,  -nY-to,  a. 
or  adv.  Unknown;  in  disguise ;  in  an  assumed 
character,  and  under  an  assumed  name.  —  n.  One 
unknown  or  in  a  disguise,  or  under  an  assumed 


character;  assumption  of  a  feigned  character;  state 
of  being  in  disguise  or  assumed  character.  [It.,  Sp., 
&  F.,_  fr.  L.  mcor/nitus ,  unknown.]  —  Incoher'ent, 
-ko-her'ent,  a.  Not  coherent ;  wanting  cohesion  ; 
loose;  unconnected;  wanting  agreement;  incongru¬ 
ous;  inconsistent.  — Incoher'ertly,  adv. —  Incoher¬ 
ence,  -ency,  -en-sY,  n.  Want  of  coherence,  etc.  —  In- 
combus'tible,  -tY-bl,  a.  Not  combustible;  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  burned,  decomposed,  or  consumed  by 
fire.  —  Incombus'tibleness,  -tibil'ity,  n.  Quality  of 
being,  etc.  —  Incommen'surable,  -men'shoo-ra-bl,  a. 
Not  commensurable;  having  no  common  measure 
or  standard  of  comparison.  —  Incommen'surabil'ity, 
n.  Quality  or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Incommen'su- 
rate,  a.  Not  commensurate  ;  not  admitting  of  a 
common  measure;  not  of  equal  measure  or  extent; 
unequal  ;  inadequate  ;  insufficient.  —  Incommode', 
-mod',  v.  t.  To  give  inconvenience  to,  give  trouble 
to,  disturb,  molest,  disquiet.  [F.  inconnnoder ,  L.  in- 
commodare,  fr.  incommodns ,  inconvenient,  fr.  in  and 
commodus,  convenient.]  —  Incommo'dious,  -mo'dY- 
us,  a.  Not  commodious;  tending  to  incommode;  not 
affording  ease  or  advantage;  giving  trouble.  —  In- 
commo'diously,  adv.  —  Incommo'diousness,  n—  In- 
commu'nicable,  -nY-ka-bl,  a.  Not  communicable; 
incapable  of  being  imparted  to  others.  —  Incommu'- 
nicableness,  -cabil'ity,  n.  —  Incommu'nicably,  adv. 

—  Incommu'nicative,  -tiv,  a.  Not  communicative; 
not  disposed  to  hold  conversation  or  intercourse 
with;  unsocial.  —  Incommut'able,  -mut'a-bl, a.  Not 
commutable;  not  capable  of  being  exchanged  with 
another.  —  Incommu'tabil'ity,  n.  —  Incom'parable, 
-pa-ra-bl,  a.  Not  comparable;  admitting  of  no  com¬ 
parison  with  others;  peerless;  matchless;  transcend¬ 
ent.  —  Incom'parableness,  n.  —  Incom'parably,  adv. 

—  Incompas'sionate,  -pash'un-at,  a.  Not  compas¬ 
sionate;  void  of  compassion  or  pity.  —  Incompas'- 
sionately,  adv.  —  Incompas'sionateness,  n.  —  In¬ 
compatible,  -pat'Y-bl,  a.  Not  compatible  ;  inca¬ 
pable  of  co-existence  ;  irreconcilably  opposed  ;  in¬ 
consistent  ;  incongruous  ;  dissimilar  ;  discordant ; 
repugnant;  contradictory.  —  Incompatibly,  adv.— 
Incompat'ibil'ity,  n.  —  Incom'petent,  -pe-tent,  a. 
Not  competent ;  wanting  in  adequate  strength, 
power,  capacity,  means,  qualifications,  etc.;  want¬ 
ing  the  legal  or  constitutional  qualifications;  not  ly¬ 
ing  within  one’s  competency,  capacity,  orauthorized 
power;  unfit;  inadmissible.  —  Incom'petently,  adv. 

—  Incom'petence,  -tency,  -ten-sY,  n.  Quality  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.  (Law.)  Wantof  competency  or  legal  fitness 
to  be  heard  or  admitted  as  a  witness,  or  to  sit  or  act 
as  a  juror.  —  Incomplete',  -plet',  a.  Not  complete; 
unfinished;  imperfect;  defective.  (Hot.)  Lucking 
calyx  or  corolla,  or  both.  —  Incomplete'ness, -ple'- 
tion, n.  —  Incomplex',  a.  Not  complex;  simple.— 
Incompli'ance,  -pli'ans,  n.  Want  of  compliance; 
unyielding  temper  or  constitution;  refusal  or  fail¬ 
ure  to  comply.  —  Incompos'ite,  -poz'it,  n.  Not 
composite;  uncotnpounded  ;  simple.  —  Incom'pre- 
hen'sible,  -hen'sYrbl,  a.  Not  comprehensible  ;  in¬ 
capable  of  being  comprehended  or  understood;  in' 
conceivable.—  Incom'prehen'sibleness,  -sibil'ity,  n. 

—  Incom'prehen'sibly,  adv.  —  Incom'prehen'sive, 
-siv,  a.  Not  comprehensive  ;  limited.  —  Incom- 
press'ible,  a.  Not  compressible;  resisting  compres¬ 
sion.  —  Incompress'ibil'ity,  n.  —  Incomput'able, 
-put'a-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  computed. —  In- 
conceal'able,  -sel'a-bl,  a.  Not  concealable;  not  to 
be  hid  or  kept  secret.  —  Inconceiv'able,  -sev'a-bl,  a. 
Not  conceivable;  incapable  of  being  conceived  by 
the  mind;  incomprehensible.  —  Inconceiv'ableness, 
-abil'ity,  n.—  Inconceiv'ably,  adv.  —  Inconclu'sive, 
-klu'siv,  a.  Not  conclusive;  not  settling  a  point  in 
debate,  or  a  doubtful  question.  —  Incohclu'sively, 
adv.  —  Inconclu'siveness,  n.  —  Inconcus'sible, 
-kus'sY-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be  shaken.  —  Inconden'- 
sable,  a.  Incapable  of  condensation.  —  Inconge'- 
nial,  -je'nY-al,  a.  Not_congenial ;  uncongenial. — 
Incon'gruent,  -koo'groo-ent,  a.  Not  congruent ; 
unsuitable  ;  inconsistent.  —  Incongru'ity,  -kon- 
groo'Y-tY,  7i.  Want  of  congruity;  unsuitableness  of 
one  thing  to  another;  inconsistency.—  Incon'gruous, 
-kon'groo-us, a.  Not  congruous toa  standard  orend; 
not  reciprocally  agreeing;  inconsistent;  inappropri¬ 
ate;  unfit;  improper. — Incon'gruously,  adv.  —  In¬ 
consequent,  -se-kwent,  a.  Not  following  from  the 
premises;  invalid;  illogical;  inconsistent. — Incon'- 
sequen'tial,  -kwen'shal,  a.  Not  regularly  following 
from  the  premises  ;  not  of  consequence  ;  of  little 
moment.  —  Incon'sequence,  -kwens,  n.  Quality  of 
being  inconsequent;  inconclusiveness.  —  Inconsid'- 
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erable,  a.  Unworthy  of  consideration ;  unimportant; 
trivial.  — Inconsid'erableness,  n.  —  Inconsid'erate, 
-Sr-at,  a.  Not  considerate;  not  attending  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  regard  safety  or  propriety;  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  heedlessness  ;  rash  ;  negligent ;  im¬ 
provident;  incautious;  injudicious  ;  rash  ;  hasty. — 
Inconsiderately,  adv.  —  Inconsid'evateness,  n. — 
Inconsid'era'tion,  n.  Want  of  due  consideration; 
inattention  to  consequences.  —  Inconsistent,  a. 
Not  consistent ;  at  variance,  esp.  as  regards  char¬ 
acter,  sentiment,  or  action;  not  exhibiting  conform¬ 
ity  of  sentiment,  steadiness  to  principle,  etc.  ;  in¬ 
compatible  ;  incongruous  ;  irreconcilable  ;  repug¬ 
nant  ;  contradictory.  —  Inconsistently,  adv.  —  In¬ 
consistence,  -ency,  -en-sY,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc.; 
absurdity  in  argument  or  narration;  unsteadiness; 
changeableness.  —  Inconsumable,  -sSl'a-bl,  a.  Not 
consolable  ;  not  to  be  consoled.  —  Inconsol'ably, 
a</v.  —  Incon'sonance,  -sonancy,  -so-nan-sY,  n.  Want 
of  consonance  or  harmony  of  action  or  thought. 
{Mus.)  Disagreement  of  sounds;  discord.  —  Incon- 
spic'uous,  -spik'u-us,  a.  Not  conspicuous;  hardly 
discernible. — Incon'stant,  «.  Not  constant;  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  of  opinion,  inclination,  or  purpose; 
changeable;  variable;  mutable;  fickle;  volatile;  un¬ 
stable.  —  Inconstantly,  adv.  —  Inconstancy,  -stan- 
sY,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc.;  want  of  uniformity; 
dissimilitude.  — Inconsumable,  -sQm'a-bl,  a.  Not 
consumable.  —  Inconsum'mate,  -sum'mat,  a.  Not 
consummate;  not  finished;  not  complete.  —  Incon¬ 
testable,  a.  Not  contestable;  too  clear  to  be  con¬ 
troverted;  indisputable  ;  irrefragable  ;  undeniable; 
unquestionable;  indubitable.—  Incontestably,  adv. 

—  Incontig'uous,  -tig'u-us,  a.  Not  contiguous;  sep¬ 
arate. —  Incon'tinent,  -tY-nent,  a.  Not  continent;  not 
restraining  the  passions  or  appetites,  particularly  the 
sexual  appetite  ;  unchaste  ;  lewd.  {Med.)  Unable 
to  restrain  natural  evacuations.  —  n.  One  who  is 
unchaste.  —  Incontinently,  adv.  Without  due  re¬ 
straint  of  the  passions  or  appetites;  unchastely;  im¬ 
mediately  ;  at  once  ;  suddenly.  —  Incontinence, 
-nency,  -ncn-sY,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc.  —  Incon- 
trol'lable,  -trSl'la-bl,  a.  Not  controllable;  uncon¬ 
trollable. —Incontrovertible,  a.  Not  controvert¬ 
ible;  too  clear  or  certain  to  admit  of  dispute  ;  in¬ 
disputable.—  Incon'trovert'ibly,  adv.  —  Inconven'- 
ient,  -ven'yent,  a.  Not  convenient;  not  becoming 
or  suitable;  unfit;  inexpedient;  giving  trouble  or 
uneasiness  :  disadvantageous ;  inopportune.  —  In¬ 
conveniently,  adv.  —  Inconvenience,  -iency,  -yen- 
sY,  n.  Want  of  convenience;  that  which  gives  trou¬ 
ble  or  uneasiness  ;  incommodiousness  ;  disquiet  ; 
disturbance;  annoyance;  trouble.— Inconvenience, 
v.  t.  To  bring  to  inconvenience;  to  occasion  incon¬ 
venience  to;  to  incommode. —  Inconvertible,  -vgrt'- 
Y-bl,  a.  Not  convertible  ;  not  capable  of  being 
changed  into  something  else.  —  Inconvertibleness, 
-ibil'ity,  n.  —  Inconvin'cible,  -vin'sY-bl,  a.  Not 
convincible;  incapable  of  being  convinced.  —  Incon- 
vin'cibly,  adv.  —  Incorpo'real,  -po're-al,  a.  Not 
corporeal;  not  consisting  of  matter;  immaterial;  un¬ 
substantial;  bodiless;  spiritual.  {Laic.)  Not  having 
a  visible  existence;  intangible,  as,  an  equity  of  re¬ 
demption  is  an  incorporeal  hereditament.—  Incorpo'- 
really,  adv  —  Incor'pore'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being 
incorporeal;  immateriality.  —  Incorporate,  -rat,  a. 
Incorporeal;  notcorporate.  —  Incorrect',  a.  Notcor- 
rect;  not  according  to  a  copy  or  model,  or  to  estab¬ 
lished  rules;  not  in  accordance  with  the  truth;  not  ac¬ 
cordant  with  the  rule  of  duty  or  of  morality;  inaccu¬ 
rate;  erroneous;  wrong;  faulty.  — Incorrect'ly,  adv. 

—  Incorrect'ness,  n—  Incorrigible,  -rY-jY-bl,  «.  Not 
corrigible;  incapable  of  being  corrected  or  amended; 
irreclaimable.  —  Incor'rigibleness,  -gibil'ity,  n.  — 
Incor'rigibly,  adv.  —  Incorrupt',  a.  Not  affected 
with  corruption  or  decay;  not  defiled  or  depraved  ; 
pure;  untainted. — Incorruptible,  a.  Incapable  of 
corruption,  decay,  or  dissolution;  inflexibly  just  and 
upright.  —  Incorrupt'ibleness,  -ibil'ity,  n. —  Incor- 
rup'tion,  -rup'shun,  n.  Absence  of,  or  exemption 
from,  corruption.  —  Incorrupt'ive,  -rupt'iv,  «.  Not 
liable  to  corruption.  —  Incorrupt'ness,  n.  Exemp¬ 
tion  from  corruption;  purity  of  mind  or  manners; 
probity;  integrity.  —  In'create,  -kre-at,  In'crea'ted, 
a.  Uncreated.  —  Incred'ible,  a.  Not  credible;  im¬ 
possible  to  be  believed  ;  not  to  be  credited. —  In- 
cred'ibleness,  -ibil'ity,  n.  —  Incred'ibly,  adv.  In  a 
manner  to  preclude  belief.  —  Incred'ulous, -u-lus,  a. 
Not  credulous;  indisposed  to  believe;  skeptical. — 
Incred'ulousness,  Incredu'lity,  n.  Quality  of  be¬ 
ing  incredulous  ;  indisposition  to  believe  ;  skepti¬ 


cism;  unbelief;  disbelief.— Incur'able,  -kur'a-bl,  a. 
Not  curable;  incapable  of  being  cured;  not  admit¬ 
ting  remedy  or  correction;  irremediable;  irrecover¬ 
able;  irretrievable. — n.  A  person  diseased  beyond 
the  reach  of  cure  ;  a  sick  person  who  cannot  be 
cured.  —  Incur'ableness,  -ability,  n.  —  Incur  'ably, 
adv.  So  as  to  be  incurable.—  Incu'rious,  -ku'rY-us, 
a.  Not  curious  or  inquisitive;  destitute  of  curiosity; 
uninquisitive. 

—  Inae'cent,  in-de'sent,  a.  Not  decent;  unfit  to 
be  seen  or  heard  ;  indelicate  ;  immodest ;  gross  ; 
unchaste;  obscene  ;  filthy.  —  Inde'cently,  adv.  In 
a  manner  to  offend  delicacy.  —  Inde'cence,  -cen- 
cy,  -sen-sY,  n.  Want  of  decency  ;  lack  of  modes¬ 
ty;  that  which  is  indecent;  an  indecent  word,  act, 
etc.;  indecorum;  impurity;  obscenity.  —  Indecid'- 
uous,  -sid'u-us,  a.  Not  deciduous;  evergreen.  —  In- 
deci'pherable,  -si'fer-a-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being 
deciphered.  —  Indecis'ion,  -sizh'un,  n.  Want  of 
decision;  wavering:  of  mind;  irresolution.  —  Inde- 
ci'sive,  -si'siv,  a.  Not  decisive  ;  not  bringing  to  a 
final  close;  prone  to  indecision;  wavering;  vacilla¬ 
ting  ;  hesitating. —  Indeci'siveness,  n.  —  Indeclin'- 
able,  -klln'-a-bl,  a.  {Gram.)  Not  declinable;  not 
varied  by  terminations.— Indeclin'ably,  adv.  With¬ 
out  variation  of  termination.  —  Indecorous,  -de-ko'- 


rus  or  -dek'o-rus,  a.  Not  decorous;  violating  good 
manners  ;  unbecoming  ;  unseemly  ;  rude  ;  coarse  ; 
uncivil.  —  Indecorously,  -de-ko'-  or  -dek'o-,  adv.  — 
Indecorousness,  n.  Violation  of  propriety.  — Inde- 
co'rum,  n.  Want  of  decorum;  impropriety  of  be¬ 
havior;  a  breach  of  decorum. —  Indefatigable, -fat'- 
Y-ga-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  fatigued;  unwearied; 
persevering;  assiduous.  — Indefatigableness,  n. — 
Indefat'igably,  adv.  —  Indefea'sible,  -fe'zY-bl,  a. 
Not  to  be  defeated;  incapable  of  being  made  void. — 
Indefea'sibil'ity,  n.  —  Indefect'ible,  a.  Not  liable  to 
defect,  failure,  or  decay.  —  Indefect'ibil'ity,  n.  —  In- 
defect'ive,  -iv,  a.  Not  defective;  perfect;  complete. 

—  Indefen'sible,  a.  Not  defensible;  not  capable  of 
being  maintained,  vindicated,  or  justified.— Inde- 
fen'sive,  -siv,  a.  Having  no  defense.  —  Indefin¬ 
able,  -fin'a-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  defined.  —  In¬ 
definite,  -def'Y-nit,  a.  Not  definite;  not  limited, 
precise,  or  certain;  having  no  determined  or  certain 
limits.  {Bot.)  More  than  12,  esp.  when  the  number 
is  not  constant,  —  said  of  the  parts  of  a  flower, 
etc.  —  Indefinitely,  adv.  —  Indef'initeneBB,  n.  —  In- 
dehis'cent,  -de-his'sent,  a.  {Bot.)  Not  opening 
spontaneously  at  maturity.  —  Indehis'cence,  -sens, 
n.  Property  of  not  opening,  etc.  —  Indelib'erate, 
-de-lib'Sr-at,  a.  Done  without  deliberation  ;  sud¬ 
den  ;  unpremeditated.  —  Indel'ible,  -del'Y-bl,  a. 
Not  to  be  blotted  out:  incapable  of  being  effaced, 
lost,  or  forgotten.  [OF.  indelebile,  L.  indelebilis , 
fr.  in  and  delebilis ,  capable  of  being  destroyed,  fr. 
delere,  to  destroy,  blot  out.]  —  Indel'ibly,  adv. — 
IndePibil'ity,  n.  —  Indel'icate,  -del'Y-kat,  a.  Not 
delicate ;  offensive  to  good  manners,  or  to  purity 
of  mind  ;  indecorous  ;  unseemly  ;  coarse  ;  broad  ; 
gross  ;  indecent.  —  Indelicately,  adv.  —  Indel'i- 
cacy,  -Y-ka-sY,  n.  Want  of  delicacy  ;  coarseness  of 
manners  or  language.  —  Indem'nify,  -nY-fl,  v.  t. 
[-fied  (-fid),  -fying.]  To  save  harmless,  secure 
against  future  loss  or  damage;  to  make  up  for  that 
which  is  past  :  to  reimburse.  [L.  indemnis,  un¬ 
harmed,  fr.  in  and  damnum,  harm,  loss.  See  Dam¬ 
age.]  —  Indem'nifica'tion,  n.  Act  of  indemnifying; 
reimbursement  of  loss,  damage,  or  penalty;  that 
which  indemnifies.  —  Indem'mty,  -nY-tY,  n.  Secu¬ 
rity  to  save  harmless;  exemption  from  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  ;  compensation  or  remuneration  for  loss,  dam¬ 
age,  or  injury  sustained.  [F.  indemnity,  L.  indem- 
nitas.']  —  Indemon'strable,  -mon'stra-bl,  a.  Incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  demonstrated;  not  susceptible  of  proof. 

—  Independent,  a.  Not  dependent;  not  subject  to 
the  control  of  others;  affording  a  comfortable  live¬ 
lihood;  not  subject  to  influence;  selfiflirecting;  ex¬ 
pressing  or  indicating  the  feeling  of  independence; 
free;  easy;  bold;  separate  from;  exclusive.  (Keel.) 
Belonging  or  pert,  to  the  Independents. —  n.  (Keel.) 
One  who  believes  that  an  organized  Christian 
church  is  complete  in  itself,  and  independent  of  all 
ecclesiastical  authority.  — Independently,  adv.-- 
Independ'ence,  -ens,  -ency,  -en-sY,  n.  State  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being,  etc. ;  exemption  from  reliance  on  others, 
or  control  Dy  them.  — Indescrib'able,  -skrlb'a-bl,  a. 
Incapable  of  being  described.  — Indesert',  -zSrt',  n. 
Want  of  merit  or  worth.  — Indestruc'tible,  -struk'- 
tY-bl,  a.  Not  destructible  ;  incapable  of  decom¬ 
position.  —  Indestruc'tibil'ity,  n.  —  Indeter'mina- 
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ble,  -tCr'mY-na-bl, a.  Impossible  tube  determined, 
nscertained,  or  fixed.  —  Indeterminate,  -mY-niit,  a. 
Not  determinate  ;  uncertain  ;  not  precise.  —  Inde¬ 
terminately,  adv. —  Indeterrminateno38.  n.  —  In- 
deter'mina'tion,  n.  Want  of  determination;  an  un¬ 
settled  or  wavering  state,  as  of  the  mind;  want  of 
fixed  or  stated  direction.  —  Indevo'tion,  n.  Want 
of  devotion;  impiety.  —  Indevout',  -vowt',  a.  Not 
having  devout  affections  ;  undevout.  —  Indif'fer- 
ent,  -fEr-ent,  a.  Not  making  a  difference;  having 
no  influence  or  preponderating  weight  ;  of  no  ac¬ 
count  ;  neither  particularly  good,  nor  very  bad  ; 
passable  ;  not  inclined  to  one  side,  party,  or  thing 
more  than  to  another  ;  neutral  ;  impartial  ;  un¬ 
biased;  disinterested;  feeling  no  interest,  anxiety, 
or  care,  respecting  anything. — Indif'ferently,  a<Fr. 
In  an  indifferent  manner;  impartially  ;  tolerably; 
passably.  —  Indifference,  -ens,  n.  Quality  of  being 
indifferent,  or  not  making  or  measuring  a  difference; 
passableness  ;  mediocrity  ;  impartiality  ;  freedom 
from  bias;  state  of  the  mind  when  it  feels  no  interest 
in  what  is  presented  to  it;  carelessness;  unconcern; 
apathy;  insensibility. —  Indif'ferency,  -en-sf,  n.  Ab¬ 
sence  of  interest  in,  or  influence  from,  anything; 
equilibrium  ;  indifferentism.  —  Indif'ferentiBm, 
-izm,  n.  State  of  indifference.  —  Indigest'ed,  -dY- 
jest'ed,  a.  Not  digested  ;  undigested  ;  crude  ;  not 
regularly  disposed  and  arranged.  (Med.)  Not  brought 
to  suppuration.  —  Indigestible,  a.  Not  digestible; 
not  easily  converted  into  chyme;  not  to  be  received 
or  patiently  endured.  —  Indige3'tion,  -jes'chun,  n. 
Want  of  due  digestion  ;  a  failure  of  the  gastric 
juices  to  produce  necessary  changes  in  food  in  the 
alimentary  canal  ;  dyspepsia  ?  difficult  or  painful 
digestion.  —  Indig'nant,  a.  Affected  with  indig¬ 
nation  ;  feeling  wrath  and  scorn  or  contempt.  TL. 
inclignans ,  p.  pr.  of  indignan,  to  be  indignant,  dis¬ 
dain  ;  in  and  dignari ,  to  deem  worthy  :  dignus, 
worthy.]  —  Indig'nantly,  adv.  —  Indigna'tion,  n. 
Strong  disapprobation  of  what  is  flagitious  in  char¬ 
acter  or  conduct ;  anger  mingled  with  contempt, 
disgust,  or  abhorrence;  wrath;  resentment;  rage. 
[F.  ;  L.  indignatio.]  —  Indig'nity,  -nT-tY,  n.  Un¬ 
merited  contemptuous  treatment ;  contumely  ;  in¬ 
jury  accompanied  with  insult.  [F.  indignetd ,  1>. 
indignitas .]  —Indirect',  -df-rekt',  a.  Not  direct  ; 
not  straight  or  rectilinear;  circuitous;  roundabout; 
not  tending  to  an  aim,  purpose,  or  result  by  the 
most  plain  and  direct  method  or  course;  by  remote 
means  ;  not  straightforward  or  upright ;  unfair  ; 
dishonest.  —  Indirection,  n.  Oblique  course  or 
means;  dishonest  practices;  indirectness.— Indi- 
rect'ly,  adv.—  Indiscern'ible,  -diz-zern'Y-bl,  a.  In¬ 
capable  of  being  discerned;  not  discoverable.  —  In- 
discerp'tible,  -serp'tY-bl,  a.  Not  discerptible;  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  destroyed  by  dissolution  or  separation 
of  parts.  —  India 'ciplinable,  -sY-plin-a-bl,  a.  Not 
disciplinable  ;  incapable  of  being  subjected  to  dis¬ 
cipline.  —  Indiscov'erable,  -kuv'er-a-bl,  a.  Inca¬ 
pable  of  being  discovered.  —  Indiscreet  ,  -kret',  a. 
Not  discreet;  wantingin  discretion;  imprudent;  in¬ 
judicious  ;  rash  ;  hasty  ;  heedless.  —  Indiscreet'ly, 
adv.  — Indiscre'tion,  -kresh'un,  n.  Want  of  discre¬ 
tion;  imprudence;  an  indiscreet  act;  indiscreet  behav¬ 
ior.  —  Indiscrete',  -kret',  a.  Not  discrete  or  separa¬ 
ted.— Indiscrim'inate,  -krim'Y-nat,  a.  Wanting  dis¬ 
crimination  ;  not  making  any  distinction. — Indis- 
crim'inately,  adv.  —  IndiscrinTina'tion,  n.  —  Indis- 
pen'sable,  a.  Not  dispensable  ;  impossible  to  be 
omitted  or  spared  ;  absolutely  necessary  ;  not  ad¬ 
mitting  dispensation  ;  not  providing  for  release  or 
exemption.  —  Indispen'sableness,  n.  —  Indispen'- 
cably,  adv.  —  Indispose',  -poz',  v.  t.  [-posed 
(-pozd'y  -posing.]  To  render  unfit  or  unsuited, 
disqualify;  to  disqualify  for  the  exercise  of  proper 
functions  ;  to  make  somewhat  ill ;  to  disincline, 
render  averse  or  unfavorable  ;  to  make  unfavorable 
or  disinclined,  —  with  toward.  —  Indispos'edness,  n. 
Condition  or  quality  of  being,  etc.;  slight  aversion; 
indisposition.—  Inaisposi'tion,  -zish'un,  n.  Con¬ 
dition  of  wanting  adaptation  or  affinity  ;  slight  dis¬ 
order  of  the  healthy  functions  of  the  body;  want  of 
fitness  in  feeling;  disinclination;  aversion.  —  Indis'- 
putable,  -pu-ta-bl,  a.  Not  disputable  ;  too  evident 
to  admit  of  dispute  ;  incontestable  ;  unquestion¬ 
able;  incontrovertible;  certain;  positive. —  Indis'pu 
tableness,  n.  —  Indis'putably,  adv.  —  Indissoluble, 
-so-lu-bl,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  dissolved,  melted, 
or  liquefied  ;  perpetually  binding  or  obligatory. — 
Indis'solubleness,  -lubil'ity,  v.  —  Indis'solublv, 
adv.  — Indissolv'able,  -diz-zolv'a-bl,  «.  Incapuble 


of  being  dissolved  ;  indissoluble.  —  Indistinct'* 
-tinkt',  a.  Not  distinct  or  distinguishable  ;  obscure 
to  the  mind  ;  confused  ;  not  presenting  clear  and 
well-defined  images  or  perceptions;  imperfect;  faint; 
undefined:  indefinite;  vague;  ambiguous;  uncertain. 
— Indistinc'tion,  n.  Want  of  distinction  or  distin¬ 
guishableness;  confusion  ;  indiscrimination;  equal¬ 
ity  of  rank  or  condition.  —  Indistinct'ly,  adv.  Not 
clearly  ;  confusedly  ;  obscurely.  —  Indistinct'ness, 
w.  —  Indistin'guisliable,  -tin'gwish-a-bl.  a.  Not  dis¬ 
tinguishable  ;  unable  to  be  distinguished.  —  Indi¬ 
vidual.  -vid'u-al,  a.  Not  divided,  or  not  to  be 
divided  ;  single  ;  one  ;  of,  or  pert,  to,  one  only;  pe¬ 
culiar  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  single  person  or 
tiling;  distinctive.  —  n.  A  single  person,  animal,  or 
tiling  of  any  kind  ;  esp.  a  human  being  :  a  person. 
[L.  individuus ,  indivisible,  fr.  in  and  dividnus,  divis¬ 
ible,  fr.  dividere,  to  divide.]  —  Individ'ualism,  -izm, 
n.  Quality  of  being  individual ;  individuality  ;  ex¬ 
cessive  or  exclusive  regard  to  one’s  personal  inter¬ 
est;  selfishness.  (Social  Science.)  Doctrine  that  the 
interests  of  society  are  best  promoted  by  each  in¬ 
dividual’s  seeking  his  own  personal  welfare,  —  opp. 
to  socialism  and  communism.  —  Individuality,  -u- 
al'Y-tY,  n.  Condition  or  quality  of  being  individual; 
distinct  nature  or  existence  ;  character  or  property 
peculiar  to  an  individual  ;  distinctive  character. 
See  Ph renology.  —  Individual'iza'tion,  n.  Act  of 
individualizing  ;  state  of  being  individualized.  — 
Individ'ualize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izing.J  To  select 
or  mark  as  an  individual;  to  particularize.  —  In- 
divid'ually,  adv.  In  an  individual  manner  or  re¬ 
lation  ;  separately  ;  inseparably;  incommunicably. 

—  Individ'uate,  -u-at,  v.  t.  To  distinguish  from 
others  of  the  species  ;  to  discriminate:  to  cause  to 
exist  as  an  individual  whole. — Individ'ua'tion,  n. 
Act  of  making  single,  or  the  same,  to  the  exclusion 
of  others  ;  act  of  endowing  with  individuality  :  act 
of  separating  into  individuals  by  analysis.  —  Indi¬ 
visible,  -viz'Y-bl,  a.  Not  divisible;  not  separable 
into  parts.  (Math.)  Not  capable  of  exact  division; 
incommensurable. — n.  That  which  is  indivisible. 
(Geom.)  One  of  the  elements  or  principles,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  infinitely  small,  into  which  a  body  or 
figure  may  be  resolved;  an  infinitesimal.  — Indivis'- 
ibleness,  -ibil'ity,  n.  —  Indivis'ibly,  adv.  —  In- 
doc'ible.  -dos'Y-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  taught,  or 
not  easily  instructed  ;  intractable.  —  Indoc'ible- 
ness,  -ibil'ity,  n.  —  Indoc'ile,  -dos'il,  a.  Not  teach¬ 
able;  not  easily  instructed;  dull;  intractable. —  In- 
docil'ity,  n.  Dullness  of  intellect;  intractableness. 

—  In'dolence,  -lency,  -do-len-sY,  n.  Habitual  idle¬ 
ness;  indisposition  to  labor  ;  laziness.  [L.  indolen- 
tia,  fr.  in  and  dolere,  to  feel  pain.]  —  In'dolent,  a. 
Indulging  in  ease  ;  avoiding  labor  and  exertion ; 
habitually  idle;  lazy;  listless;  sluggish. — Indolent 
tumor.  (Med.)  A  tumor  causing  little  or  no  pain.  — 
In'dolentiy,  adv.  —  Indom'itable,  -dom'Y-ta-bl,  a. 
Not  to  be  subdued  ;  untamable  ;  invincible.  [L.  in 
and  domitare,  freq.  of  domare  =  E.  tame,  q.  v.]  — 
Indu'bitable.  -bY-ta-bl,  a.  Not  dubitable;  too  plain 
to  admit  of  doubt  ;  unquestionable  ;  evident ;  in¬ 
contestable.  —  Indu'bitably,  adv.  —  Induc'tile,  -til, 
a.  Not  ductile  ;  incapable  of  being  drawn  into 
threads,  as  a  metal. 

—  Ined'ited,  in-ed'it-ed,n.  Not  edited;  unpublished. 

—  Inef'fable,  a.  Incapable  of  being  expressed  in 
words;  unspeakable;  unutterable. — Inef'fableness, 
-fabil'ity,  n.  —  Inef'fably,  adv.  —  Inefface'able, 
-fSs'a-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  effaced. —  Ineffect¬ 
ive, -fekt'iv,  a.  Not  effective;  incapable  of  produ¬ 
cing  any  effect,  or  the  effect  intended;  useless;  vain; 
fruitless  ;  weak.  —  Ineffectual,  -u-al,  a.  Not  pro¬ 
ducing  the  proper  effect ;  inefficient;  weak.  —  Inef¬ 
fectually,  adv.  —  Ineffectualness,  n.  —  Ineffer- 
ves'cent,  -fSr-ves'sent,  a.  Not  effervescing,  or  not 
susceptible  of  effervescence.  —  IneFferves'cible, 
-sY-bl,  a.  Not  capable  of  effervescence. —  Inef'fica'- 
cious,  -fY-ka'shus,  a.  Not  efficacious;  not  having 
power  to  produce  the  effect  desired,  or  the  proper 
effect.  —  IneFfica'ciousness,  Inef'ficacy,  -ka-sY,  n. 
Inefficiency;  ineffectualness.  —  Ineffl'ciency,  -fish'- 
en-sY,  n.  fstate  or  quality  of  being  inefficient;  want 
of  power  or  exertion  of  power  to  produce  the  effect. 

—  Ineffi'cient,  -fish'ent,  a.  Not  efficient;  not  pro¬ 
ducing  the  effect;  inefficacious;  habitually  slack  or 
remiss;  effecting  nothing.  — Inelas'tic,  a.  Not  elas¬ 
tic;  wanting  elasticity.— Inel'egant,  a.  Not  elegant; 
wanting  in  anything  which  correct  taste  requires. 

—  Inel'egantly,  adv.  In  an  inelegant  manner; 
coarsely;  roughly.  —  Inel'egance,  -gancy,  -gan-sY,  n. 
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Quality  of  being,  etc.  —  Ineligible,  -Y-jY-bl,  a.  Not 
eligible;  not  proper  to  be  elected  to  an' office;  unde¬ 
sirable.  —  Ineligibility,  n.—  Inept',  a.  Not  apt  or 
fit;  unfit;  unsuitable;  improper;  silly;  nonsensical. 

iOF.  inrpte,  I>.  ineptus,  fr.  in  and  aptus,  apt,  q.  v.] — 
nept'itude,  -Y-tfld,  n.  Quality  of  being  inept ; 
unfitness;  foolishness;  nonsense.  —  Inequal ' ity, 
-kwol'Y-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being  unequal;  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity;  diversity;  unevenness',  want  of  levelness; 
disproportion  to  any  office  or  purpose  ;  inadequacy’. 
(Afff.)  The  expression  of  2  unequal  quantities,  with 
the  sign  of  inequality  between  them,—  as,  3  >  2.  (As- 
tron.)  An  irregularity  or  deviation  in  the  motion  of 
a  planet  or  satellite  from  its  uniform  mean  motion. 
—  Ineq'uitable,-ek'wY-ta-bl, a.  Not  equitable;  not 
just.  —  Inert',  -Srt',  a.  Destitute  of  the  power  of 
moving  itself,  or  of  active  resistance  to  motion  im¬ 
pressed;  indisposed  to  move  or  act;  dull  ;  powerless 
for  an  effect  orinflucnce;  inactive;  sluggish.  [L.  in¬ 
ert,  -ertis,  fr.  in  and  art,  artis ,  art,  skill.]  —  Inert'ly, 
adv.  —  Inert'ness,  n.—  Iner'tia,  -er'shY-a,  n.  ( Phys¬ 
ics .)  That  property  of  matter  by  which  it  tends 
when  at  rest  to  remain  so,  and  when  in  motion  to 
continue  in  motion.  Indisposition  to  move  ;  inac¬ 
tivity  ;  sluggishness.  [L.]  —  Ines'timable,  -tY-ma- 
bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  estimated  or  computed  ; 
above  all  price;  incalculable;  invaluable. —  Ines'- 
timably,  adv.  —  Inevitable,  -Y-ta-bl,  a.  Not  evi¬ 
table  ;  incapable  of  being  avoided  ;  unavoidable  ; 
not  to  be  withstood  or  resisted.  —  Inev'itableness, 
n.  —  Inevitably,  adv.  —  Inexact',  -egz-akt',  a.  Nqt 
exact:  not  precisely  correct  or  true.  —  Inexcit'able, 
-eks-sTt'a-bl,  a.  Not  susceptible  of  excitement. — 
Inexcus'able,  -eks-ktlz'a-bl,  a.  Not  admitting  ex¬ 
cuse  or  justification.  —  Inexcus'ableness,  n.  —  In- 
excus'ably,  adv.  —  Inexhaustible,  -egz-awst'Y-bl, 
a.  Incapable  of  being  exhausted  or  emptied  ;  un¬ 
failing.  —  Inexhaust'ibleness,  n.  —  Inexist'ent, 
-egz-ist'ent,  n.  Not  having  being;  not  existing; 
existing  in  something  else  ;  inherent.  —  Inex'ora- 
ble,  -cks'o-ra-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  persuaded  or  moved 
by  entreaty  or  prayer;  unyielding:  unchangeable. 
—  Inex'orably,  adv.  —  Inexorability,  n.  —  Inex¬ 
pedient,  -eks-pe'dY-ent,  a.  Not  expedient ;  not 
tending  to  a  good  end  or  to  promote  a  purpose  or 
cause;  unfit;  improper.  —  Inexpe'dience, -diency, 
-dY-en-sY,  n.  —  Inexpen'sive,  -eks-pen'siv,  a.  Not 
expensive. — Inexpe'rience,  -eks-pe'rY-ens,  n.  Ab¬ 
sence  or  want  of  experience. —  Inexpe'rienced,  -rY- 
enst,  a.  Not  having  experience;  unskilled. —  In¬ 
expert',  -eks-pSrt',  a.  Not  expert ;  without  knowl¬ 
edge  or  dexterity  derived  from  practice.  — Inex'pi- 
able,  -eks'pY-a-bl,  a.  Admitting  of  no  atonement 
or  satisfaction  ;  incapable  of  being  appeased  by 
atonement ;  implacable.  —  Inex'piably,  adv.  —  Iri- 
ex'plicable,  -eks'plY-ka-bl,  a.  Not  explainable;  in¬ 
capable  of  being  explained, interpreted, or  accounted 
for.  —  Inex'plicableness,  -cabil'ity,  n  —  Inexplica¬ 
bly,  adv.—  Inexplic'it,  -eks-plis'it,  a.  Not  explicit; 
not  clearly  stated.  —  Inexpressible,  -eks-pres'sY-bl, 
a.  Not  capable  of  expression  ;  not  to  be  uttered  ; 
unspeakable  ;  ineffable  ;  untold.  —  Inexpressibly, 
adv.— Inexpress 'ive,-iv,  a.  Not  expressing  orintend- 
ing  to  express;  meaningless;  inexpressible.  —  Inex- 
pug'nable,  -eks-pug'na-  or  -plin'a-bl,  a.  Incapable 
of  Deing  subdued  by  force;  impregnable.  —  Inex- 
tinct',  -cks-tinkt',  a.  Not  quenched  ;  not  extinct. 
—  Inextin'guishable,  -tin'gwish-a-bl,ffl.  Not  capable 
of  being  extinguished  ;iinquenchable.  —  Inextir'- 
pable,  -eks-tSr'pa-bl,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  extir¬ 
pated. —  Inex'tricable,  -eks'trY-lca-bl,  a.  Not  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  extricated.  —  Inex'tricably,  adv. 

—  Infal'lible,  in-fal'lY-bl,  a.  Not  fallible  ;  entirely 
exempt  from  liability  to  mistake;  not  liable  to  fail, 
or  to  deceive  confidence  ;  certain.— Infal'libleness, 
-libil'ity, «.— Infal'libly,  adv.  —  In'famy,  -fa-mY,  n. 
Total  loss  of  reputation  ;  public  disgrace  ;  extreme 
baseness  or  vileness.  (Law.)  That  loss  of  character 
which  a  convict  incurs,  and  by  which  a  person  is  at 
common  law  rendered  incompetent  as  a  witness. 
[F.  infamie,  L.  infamia,  fr.  in  and  Jama ,  fame,  q. 
v.]  —  In'famous,  -mus,  a.  Of  ill  report;  hay’ing  a 
reputation  of  the  worst  kind  ;  held  in  abhorrence  ; 
detestable  ;  scandalous  ;  disgraceful ;  base  ;  igno¬ 
minious.  (Law.)  Branded  with  infamy  by  convic¬ 
tion  of  a  crime.  —  In'famously.  adv.  —  In'fant,  n. 
A  young  babe  ;  sometimes,  a  child  several  years  of 
age.  (Laiv.)  A  person  not  of  full  age;  a  minor. — a.. 
Pert,  to  infancy  ;  intended  for  young  children.  [L. 
inj'ans,  fr.  in  and  fori,  to  speak.]  —  In'fancy,  -sY,  n. 
State  of  being  an  infant ;  early  part  of  life  ;  begin¬ 


ning  or  early  period.  (Law.)  State  or  condition  of 
one  under  age:  nonage;  minority. —In'fantile, -til 
or  -tYl,  In'fantine,  -tin  or  -tYn,  a'.  Pert,  to,  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of,  inf  ants  or  young  children.  [OF.]  —  In- 
fan'ta,  -tit,  n.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  any  princess 
of  the  royul  blood,  except  the  eldest  daughter  when 
heiress  apparent.  [Sp.  and  Pg.] — Infan'te,  -ta,  n. 
Any  son  of  the  king,  except  the  eldest,  or  heir  ap¬ 
parent.  J[Sp.  and  Pg.]  —  Infant'icide,  -Y-sTd,  n. 
(Law.)  The  killing  of  a  newlv-born  child.  Child- 
murder;  a  slayer  of  infants.  [F.;  I,,  infant  iridium  ; 
cwdere,  to  kill.]  —  In'fantry, -fant-rY,  n.  (Mil.)  Foot- 
soldiers,  disting,  fr.  cavalry.  [F.  infanterie ,  It.  in- 
Janteria ,  lit.  a  band  of  infants,  i.  e.,  of  youths  or 
servants  following  a  knight.]— Infea'sibie,  -fe'zY- 
bl,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  done  or  accomplished; 
impracticable.  —  Infea'sibil'ity,  n.  —  Infec'und,  a. 
Unfruitful;  not  producing  young;  barren.  —  Infe- 
cun'dity,  n.  Want  of  fecundity;  barrenness.  — In- 
felic'itous,  -lis'Y-tus,  a.  Not  felicitous  ;  unhappy; 
unfortunate.  — Infelic'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Unhappiness, 
misery;  misfortune;  unfortunate  state;  unfavor- 
ableness.  —  Infer'tile,  -fSr'til,  a.  Not  fertile  ;  un¬ 
productive  ;  barren.  —  Infertil'ity,  n.  —  In'fidel, 
-fY-del,  a.  Unbelieving;  disbelieving  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  divine  institution  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. —  n.  One  without  faith,  or  unfaithful;  a 
disbeliever  in  Christianity  ;  unbeliever  ;  esp.  a  free¬ 
thinker,  atheist,  or  skeptic;  formerly,  one  not  of  the 
faith,  —  said  by  persons  of  any  religion  of  those  not 
of  the  same  belief,  as  by  Christians  of  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  and  vice  versa.  [OF.  infidele,  L.  infidelis.  See 
Fidelity.]  —  Infidel'ity,  n.  Want  of  faith  or  be¬ 
lief  ;  skepticism  ;  disbelief  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity  ;  unfaithfulness  to  the  marriage  con¬ 
tract;  breach  of  trust;  treachery;  deceit.  —  In'finito, 
-fY-nit,  a.  Unlimited  or  boundless,  in  time  or  space; 
without  limit  in  power,  capacity,  intensity,  or  moral 
excellence;  perfect;  indefinitely  large  or  extensive; 
immeasurable  ;  illimitable  ;  unbounded.  (Math.) 
Greater  than  any  assignable  quantity  of  the  same 
kind.  (Mus.)  Capable  of  endless  repetition.  —  n.  In¬ 
finite  space  or  extent;  the  Almighty.  (Math.)  An  in¬ 
finite  quantity  or  magnitude.  All  infinity;  an  incal¬ 
culable  or  very  great  number.  — In'finitely,  adv.  — 
In'finiteness,  n.  —  In/finites'imal,  a.  Infinitely 
small;  less  than  any  assignable  quantity. — n.  (Math.) 
An  infinitely  small  quantity,  or  one  less  than  any 
assignable  quantity.— Infinitive, -Y-tiv,  a.  Unlimit¬ 
ed  ;  not  bounded  or  restricted.  —  Infinitive  mode. 
( Gram.)  That  mode  of  the  verb  which’ expresses  the 
action  of  the  verb  without  limitation  of  person  or 
number;  as,  to  love :  infinitive  is  often  used  as  a  noun 
to  denote  this  mode.—  Infin'itude,  -Y-tud,  n.  Quality 
of  being  infinite  ;  infiniteness  ;  infinite  extent  ;  im¬ 
mensity  ;  boundless  number  ;  countless  multitude. 
[F.]  —  Infinity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Unlimited  extent  of  time, 
space,  or  quantity;  boundlessness;  unlimited  capaci¬ 
ty,  energy,  or  excellence;  endless  or  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  ;  immense  multitude.  (Math.)  The  state  of  a 
quantity  when  greater  than  any  assignable  quantity 
of  the  same  kind.  [F.  infinite.]  —  Infirm', -f?rm',  a. 
Not  firm  or  sound;  weak;  weak  of  mind;  irresolute; 
not  solid  or  stable  ;  sickly  ;  feeble  ;  imbecile. — In- 
firm'ary,  -a-rY,  n.  A  hospital,  or  place  where  the 
infirm  or  sick  are  lodged  and  nursed.  —  Infirm 'ity, 
-Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being  infirm  ;  an  imperfection  or 
weakness  ;  esp.,  a  disease,  malady  ;  failing  ;  foible; 
debility;  imbecility;  imperfection.  —  Infirm'ness.  n. 

—  Inflexible,  -fleks'Y-bl,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
bent ;  firm  ;  firm  in  purpose  ;  not  to  be  changed  ; 
incapable  of  change;  unbending;  unyielding;  rigid; 
inexorable  :  stubborn  ;  unrelenting.  —  Inflex'ible- 
ness,  -ibil'ity,  n.  —  Inflex'iblv,  adv.  —  Infor'mal, 
-ffir'mal,  a.  Not  in  the  regular,  usual,  or  estab¬ 
lished  form;  irregular;  not  according  to  official  or 
prescribed  rules  or  forms;  not  binding;  without  cer¬ 
emony. — Informality,  n.  Want  of  customary  form. 

—  Inform'ally,  adv.  —  Infran'gible,  -jY-bl,  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  broken  or  separated  into  parts;  not 
to  be  violated.  —  Infre'quent,  -kwent,  a.  Seldom 
happening  or  occurring  to  notice;  unfrequent;  rare; 
uncommon.  —  Infre'auently,  adv.  —  Infre'quence, 
-quency,  n.  —  Infu'sible,  -zY-bl,  a.  Not  fusible  ;  in¬ 
capable  of  fusion.  —  Infu'sibil'ity,  n. 

—  Ingel'able,  in-jel'a-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  con¬ 
gealed.  —  Inglo'fious,  -rY-us,  a.  Not  glorious  :  not 
bringing  honor  ;  shameful ;  disgraceful.  —  Inglo'ri- 
ously,  adv. — In'grate,  -grat,  «.  Ungrateful;  unplens- 
ing  to  the  sense.  —  n.  An  ungrateful  person.  [F.  in- 
grat,  L.  inffratus,  fr.  in  and  grains,  beloved,  dear, 
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grateful.]  —  Ingrat'itude,  -grat'Y-tfid,  n.  Want  of 
gratitude  ;  insensibility  to  favors  ;  unthankfulness. 
[F.] 

—  Inharmon'ic,  in-har-mon'ik,  -ical,  a.  Not  har¬ 
monic;  unharmonious. —  Inharmo'nious.  -mo'nY-us, 
a.  Not  harmonious  ;  discordant.  —  Inhos'pitable, 
-pY-ta-bl,  a.  Not  hospitable  :  not  disposed  to  enter¬ 
tain  strangers.  —  Inhos'pitableness,  -pital'ity,  n.  — 
Inhos'pitably,  adv.— Inhu'man,  a.  Destitute  of  the 
kindness  belonging  to  a  human  being  ;  character¬ 
ized  by,  or  attended  with,  cruelty  ;  pitiless  ;  merci¬ 
less  ;  savage  ;  barbarous.  —  Inhuman'ity,  n.  State  of 
being  inhuman.  —  Inhu'manly,  adv. 

—  Inim'ical,  in-im'Y-kal,  a.  Having  the  disposition 
or  temper  of  an  enemy  ;  unfriendly  ;  opposed  in 
tendency,  influence,  or  effects  ;  repugnant.  TL.  in- 
imicalis ,  fr.  inimicus,  unfriendly,  fr.  in  and  ami¬ 
cus,  a  friend.]  —  Inim'ically,  adv.  —  Inimitable, 
-Y-ta-bl,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  imitated  or  copied. 

—  Inim'itableness,  -tabil'ity,  n.  —  Inimitably,  adv. 

—  Iniq'uity,  -ik'wY-tY,  n.  Absence  of,  or  deviation 
from,  equal  or  just  dealing;  want  of  rectitude  ;  an 
act  of  injustice  or  unrighteousness  ;  wickedness. ; 
sin;  crime;  a  character  in  the  old  Eng.  moralities, 
or  moral  dramas,  having  the  name  sometimes  of  one 
vice  and  sometimes  of  another.  [F.  iniquity,  L.  in- 
iquitas,  fr.  in  and  sequitas ,  equity,  q.  v.]  —  Iniq'ui- 
tous,  -wT-tus,  a.  Characterized  by  iniquity;  wicked; 
nefarious  ;  criminal.  —  Iniq'uitously,  adv. 

— Injudicious,  in-ju-dish'us,  a.  Not  judicious;  void 
of  judgment;  indiscreet;  unwise;  rash;  hasty;  im¬ 
prudent.  —  Injudiciously,  adv.  —  Injudiciousness, 
n.  —  In'jure,  -jur,  v.  t.  [-jured  (-jurd), -juking.]  To 
do  harm  to,  hurt,  damage  ;  to  wound,  as  the  person  ; 
to  impair  soundness,  as  of  health;  to  damage  or  les¬ 
sen  the  value  of,  as  goods  or  estates;  to  slander,  or 
impair,  as  reputation  or  character  ;  to  diminish,  as 
happiness;  to  give  pain  to,  as  the  sensibilities  or  the 
feelings;  to  impair,  as  the  intellect  or  mind.  [F.  in- 
jurier ,  L.  injuriari,  fr.  injuria ,  an  injury,  injurius , 
unjust,  fr.  in  and  jus,  juris,  law,  right.]  —  In'jurer, 
n.  —  Inju'rious,  -jtl'rY-us,  a.  Not  just;  wrongful; 
hurtful  or  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  another  ; 
tending  to  injure  ;  pernicious  :  baneful ;  contume¬ 
lious  ;  hurting  reputation.  —  Injuriously,  adv.  — 
Inju'riousness,  n.  —  In'jury,  -ju-rY,  n.  That  which 
injures,  brings  harm,  or  occasions  loss  or  diminution 
of  good;  mischief;  detriment;  damage.—  Injus'tice, 
-tis,  n.  Want  of  justice  and  equity  ;  violation  of 
the  rights  of  an  individual ;  wrong. 

—  In'nocent,  in'no-sent,  a.  Not  harmful;  free  from 
guilt;  not  tainted  with  sin;  lawful;  permitted;  not 
contraband;  harmless;  inoffensive;  pure;  blameless; 
faultless;  upright. —  n.  One  free  from  guilt  or  harm; 
an  ignorant  person;  hence,  an  idiot;  dolt;  simpleton. 
[F.  ;  L.  innocens,  -centis,  fr.  in  and  nocere,  to  hurt.]  — 
In'nocence,-sens,  n.  State  of  being  innocent;  innocu¬ 
ousness;  state  of  being  not  chargeable  with  guilt  or 
6in;  purity  of  heart;  ignorance;  imbecility.  —  In'- 
nocency,  -sen-sY,  n.  Same  as  Innocence,  but  an¬ 
tiquated  ,— In'nocently,  adv.— Innoc'uous,  -nok'-u- 
us,  a.  Harmless;  safe;  producing  no  ill  effect;  inno¬ 
cent.  [L.  innocuus ,  fr.  in  and  nocuus,  nurtful,  nocere, 
to  hurt.]  —  Innoc'uously,  adv.  —  Innoc'uousness, 
n.  —  Innox'ious,  -nok'shus,  a.  Free  from  mischiev¬ 
ous  qualities;  harmless  in  effects  ;  innocent  :  guilt¬ 
less.  —  Innox'iously,  adv.  Harmlessly.  —  Innox'- 
iousness,  n.  —  Innumerable,  -mer-a-bl,  a.  Not  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  numbered,  for  multitude  ;  very 
numerous;  countless;  numberless;  unnumbered.— 
Innu'merabil'ity,  n.—  Innu'merablenesa, «.—  Innu¬ 
merably,  adv.  —  Innutri'tion,  -trish'un,  n.  Want  of 
nutrition.  —  Innutri'tious,  -trYsh'us,  a.  Not  nutri¬ 
tious,  or  nourishing;  innutritive.  —  Innu'tritive, 
-trY-tiv,  a.  Not  nourishing. 

—  Inobserv'ant,in-ob-zerv'ant,a.  Nottakingnotice; 
heedless.  —  Inobserv'ance,  -ans,  n.  Want  of  observ¬ 
ance;  negligence.  — Ino'dorous,  -o'dSr-us,  a.  Want¬ 
ing  scent ;  naving  no  smell.  —  Inoffen'sive,  -siv,  a. 
Giving  no  offense, provocation,  ordisturbance ;  harm¬ 
less  ;  doing  no  injury  or  mischief.  —  Inoffen'sively, 
adv.  —  Inoffen'siveness,  n.  —  Inoffi'cial,  -fish'al,  a. 
Not  official ;  not  done  in  the  usual  forms  or  by  the 
proper  officer.  —  Inoffi'cially,  adv.  —  Inoffi'cious, 
-fisn'us,  a.  Not  civil  or  attentive.  (Law.)  Regardless 
of  natural  obligation  ;  contrary  to  natural  duty.  — 
Inop'erative,  -gr-n-tiv,  a.  Not  operative;  producing 
no  effect.  —  Inopportune',  -por-thn',  a.  Not  oppor¬ 
tune;  unseasonable  in  time.— Inop'portune'ly,  adv. 

—  Inop'ulent,  -u-lent,  a._  Not  opulent;  not  wealthy. 

—  Inor'dinate,  -6r'dY-nat,  a.  Not  limited  to  rules 


prescribed,  or  to  usual  bounds;  irregular;  disorderly; 
excessive  ;  immoderate.  [L.  inordinatvs,  fr.  in  and 
ordinare ,  -alum,  to  set  in  order.]— Inor'dinately,  adv, 

—  Inor'dinateness,  -dinacy,  -na-sY,  n.  — Inorgan'ic, 
-ical,  a.  Not  organic;  without  organs;  not  being,  or 
derived  from,  an  organized  structure;  unorganized; 
pert,  or  relating  to  unorganized  substances.  — Inor'- 
ganized,  -Tzd,  a.  Not  having  organic  structure. 

—  Inqui'etude,  in-kwi'e-ttia,  n.  Disturbed  state ; 
uneasiness  of  mind  or  body. 

—  Insalu'briouB,  in-sa-lu'brY-us,  a.  Not  salubrious  ; 
not  healthful;  unwholesome. —  Insalu'brity, -brY-tY, 
n.  Unhealthfulness;  unwholesomeness.  —  Insane', 
-sdn',  a.  Not  sane  ;  unsound  in  mind  ;  crazy  ;  dis¬ 
tracted;  delirious;  frantic;  raving;  mad;  used  by,  or 
appropriated  to,  insane  persons.  —  Insane'ly,  adv.— 
Insan'ity,  -san'Y-tY,  n.  Derangement  of  mind  ;  dis¬ 
order  of  the  mental  faculties  arising  from  disease  of 
the  brain;  alienation;  aberration;  mania. —  Insa'tia- 
ble,  -shY-a-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  satisfied  or  ap¬ 
peased. — Insa'tiableneBs,  n.  Greediness  of  appetite 
that  cannot  be  appeased.— Insa'tiablv,  adv.—  Insa'- 
tiate,  -shY-at,  a.  Insatiable.  —  Insati'ety,  -ti'e-tY,  n. 
Insatiableness.  —  Insat'nrable,  -u-ra-bl,  a.  Not  capiv 
ble  of  being  saturated.  —  Inscient,  in'shY-ent  or  in- 
sl'ent,  a.  Having  little  or  no  knowledge;  ignorant, 
[L.  insciens,  fr.  in  and  scire,  to  know.]  —  Inscru'table, 
-skr<5o'ta-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  searched  into  and 
understood  by  inquiry  or  study,  or  of  being  discov¬ 
ered  or  explained  by  human  reason.  —  Inscru'tablo- 
ness,  -tabil'ity,  n.— Inscru'tably,  adv.—  Insec'able, 
-sek'a-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  divided  by  a  cutting 
instrument.  [L.  insecabilis,  fr.  in  and  secabilis,  that 
may  be  cut,  fr.  secure,  to  cut.]  —  Insecure',  -se-kQr', 
a.  Not  secure;  not  safe;  exposed  to  or  apprehensive 
of  danger  or  loss.  —  Insecure'ly,  adv.  —  Insecu'rity, 
-ku'rY-tY,  n.  Condition  of  being  insecure;  danger; 
hazard;  want  of  confidence  in  one’s  safety  ;  uncer¬ 
tainty.  —  Insen'sate,  a.  Destitute  of  sense;  stupid; 
foolish.— Insen'sible,  -sY-bl,  a.  Destitute  of  the 
power  of  perceiving;  void  of  feeling;  wanting  ten¬ 
derness;  incapable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses; 
progressing  by  imperceptible  degrees;  impercepti¬ 
ble;  dull;  stupid;  torpid;  unfeeling;  indifferent  ; 
hard;  callous.  —  Insen'sibly,  adv.  —  Insen'sibil'ity, 
n.  —  Insen'tient,  -shent,  a.  Not  having  perception, 
or  power  of  perception.  —  Inseparable,  -a-ra-bl,  a. 
Not  separable;  incapable  of  being  separated  or  dis¬ 
joined.  —  Insep'arableness,  -arabil'ity,  n.— Insep'- 
arably,  adv.  —  Insignif'icant,  -Y-kant,  a.  Not  sig¬ 
nificant;  destitute  of  meaaing;  having  no  'weight  or 
effect;  without  weight  of  character;  unimportant; 
immaterial;  trivial;  mean;  contemptible. —  Insig¬ 
nificantly,  adv.  —  Insignificance,  -icancy,  -Y-kan- 
sY,  n.  Want  of  significance  or  meaning;  want  of 
force  or  effect;  unimportance;  want  of  claim  to  con¬ 
sideration  or  notice.  —  Insincere',  -sin-ser',  a.  Not 
sincere  ;  not  being  in  truth  what  one  appears  to  be; 
deceitful;  hypocritical;  false,  —  said  of  things;  not 
to  be  trusted  or  relied  upon;  dissembling;  disingen¬ 
uous.  —  Insincere'ly,  adv.  —  Insincerity,  -ser'T-tY, 
n.  Want  of  sincerity;  dissimulation;  hypocrisy;  de¬ 
ceitfulness. —  Insipid,  a.  Destitute  of  taste;  want¬ 
ing  spirit,  life,  or  animation;  vapid;  dull;  spiritless; 
lifeless;  flat.  [F.  insipide,  L.  insipidus,  fr.  in  and 
sapidus,  savory,  fr.  sapere,  to  taste.]  —  Insipidly, 
adv.  —  Insipidity,  -pid'Y-tY,  Insipidness,  n.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  insipid;  want  of  taste;  tastelessness; 
want  of  interest,  life,  or  spirit.  —  Insobri'ety,  -bri'- 
e-tY,  n.  Want  of  sobriety;  intemperance.  — Inso'- 
ciable,  -sha-bl,  a.  Not  sociable;  not  given  to  conver¬ 
sation;  taciturn.  —  In'solent,  -so-lent,  a.  Proud  and 
haughty,  with  contempt  of  others;  proceeding  from 
insolence;  overbearing;  insulting;  abusive;  saucy; 
impudent;  audacious;  pert;  opprobrious.  [F. ;  L. 
insolens,  fr.  in  and  sole7is,  accustomed,  p.  pr.  of  solere , 
to  be  accustomed.]  —  In'solently,  adv.—  In'solence, 
-so-lens,  n.  Pride  or  haughtiness  manifested  in  con¬ 
temptuous  and  overbearing  treatment  of  others;  im¬ 
pudence.  —  Insolid'ity,  n.  Want  of  solidity;  weak¬ 
ness.—  Insol'uble,  -soi'u-bl,  a.  Not  soluble;  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  dissolved,  particularly  by  a  liquid;  not  to 
be  solved  or  explained.—  InsoPubil'ity,  n.— Insolv'- 
able,  a.  Not  solvable;  not  capable  of  solution  or  ex¬ 
plication;  incapnble  of  being  paid  or  discharged. — 
Insolv'ent,  a.  (Law.)  Not  solvent;  not  having  suf¬ 
ficient  estate  to  pay  one’s  debts;  not  sufficient  to 
pay  all  the  debts  of  the  owner;  respecting  persons 
unable  to  pay  their  debts.  —  n.  One  not  solvent. — 
Insolv'ency,  -en-sY,  n.  Condition  of  one  unable  to 
pay  his  debts  as  they  fall  due,  or  in  the  usual  course 
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of  trade  and  business;  insufficiency  to  discharge  all 
debts  of  the  owner.  —  Insom'i.ia,  -nY-A,  n.  Want  of 
sleep  ;  inability  to  sleep;  wakefulness.  [I,.,  fr.  in 
and  somnis,  sleep.]  —  Insom'nious,  -nt-us,  a.  Rest¬ 
less  in  sleep;  sleepless. —  Insouciance,  aN-soo'se-oNs', 
n.  Carelessness;  unconcern.  [1*  .,  fr.  insouciant,  heed¬ 
less,  fr.  in  ami  “owner,  L.  sollicitarc,  to  care  for.]  —  In¬ 
stability,  -sta-bil'Y-tY,  n.  Want  of  stability;  want 
of  firmness  in  purpose;  inconstancy;  fickleness;  un¬ 
steadiness.  —  Insta'ble,  a.  Not  stable  ;  prone  to 
change  or  recede  from  a  purpose;  mutable;  incon¬ 
stant. —  Insubjec'tion, -jek'shun,  n.  Want  of  sub¬ 
jection;  disobedience  to  government. — Insubordi¬ 
nate,  -fir'dY-nat,  a.  Not  submissive;  mutinous.  — 
Insubor'dina'tion,  n.  Want  of  subordination;  dis¬ 
obedience  to  lawful  authority.  — Insufferable,  -fer- 
a-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  suffered;  insupportable; 
unendurable:  intolerable;  disgusting  beyond  endur¬ 
ance.  —  Insufferably,  adv.  —  Insufficient,  -fish'- 
ent,  a.  Not  sufficient;  inadequate  to  any  need,  use, 
or  purpose;  wanting  in  strength,  power,  ability,  or 
skill;  incommensurate;  unequal;  unfit.  —  Insuflf- 
ciently,  adv.  —  Insuffi'cience,  -fish'cns,  -ficiency,  n. 

—  Insu'perable,  -per-a-bl,  a.  Not  supcrable;  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  passed  over,  overcome,  or  surmounted; 
insurmountable;  unconquerable;  invincible.  —  In- 
su'perableness,  -perabif  ity , Insu'perably,  adr. 

—  Insupport'able,  a.  Incapable  of  being  supported 
or  borne;  insufferable;  intolerable.  —  Insupport''' a- 
bleness,  n. — Insupport'ably,  adv.  —  Insuppos'able, 
-poz'a-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  supposed;  incon¬ 
ceivable.  —  Insuppress'ible,  -pres'Y-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
suppressed.  —  Insurmountable,  -sSr-mownt'a-bl,  a. 
Incapable  of  being  surmounted,  or  overcome  ;  insu¬ 
perable.  —  Insurmounf  ableness,  n.  —  Insurmount¬ 
ably,  adv.  —  Insusceptible,  -sus-sep'tY-bl,  a.  Not 
susceptible;  not  capable  of  being  moved,  affected,  or 
impressed.  —  Insusceptibility,  n. 

—  Intact',  in-takf,  a.  Untouched,  esp.  by  any¬ 
thing  that  harms,  defiles,  etc. ;  uninjured.  [L.  in- 
tact  us ,  fr.  in  and  tactus,  p.  p.  of  tangere,  to  touch.] 

—  Intan'gible,  -jY-bl,  a.  Not  tangible  ;  that  can¬ 
not  be  touched  ;  immaterial ;  not  perceptible  to  the 
touch.  —  Intan'gibleness,  -gibif  ity,  n.  —  Intast'a- 
ble,  -tast'a-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  tasted  ;  taste¬ 
less;  unsavory. — Integer,  -te-jgr,  n.  A  whole  num¬ 
ber,  in  contradistinction  from  a  fraction  or  a  mixed 
number.  [L.,  untouched,  whole,  entire.]  —  Inte¬ 
gral, -te-gral,  a.  Complete;  whole;  entire;  not  frac¬ 
tional.  (Math.)  Pert,  to,  or  being  a  whole  num¬ 
ber  ;  pert,  to,  or  proceeding  by,  integration.  —  n.  A 
vhole  ;  an  entire  thing  ;  a  whole  number.  (Math.) 
An  expression  which,  being  differentiated,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  given  differential.  —  Integrally,  adv.  —  In'- 
tegrant,  a.  Making  part  of  a  whole;  necessary  to 
constitute  an  entire  thing.  —  Integrate,  -grat,  v.  t. 
To  make  entire;  to  restore;  to  give  the  sum  or  total. 
(Math.)  To  find  the  integral  of.  —  Integration,  n. 
Act  of  making  entire.  (Math.)  Operation  of  find¬ 
ing  the  primitive  function  which  has  a  given  func¬ 
tion  for  its  differential  coefficient.  —  Integ'rity, 
-teg'rY-tY,  n.  State  of  being  entire  or  complete  ; 
■wholeness;  moral  soundness;  honesty;  uprightness; 
unimpaired,  or  genuine  state;  purity;  probity;  vir¬ 
tue;  rectitude.  [F .integrity,  Ij.integritas.]  — Intem'- 
perance,  -pSr-ans,  n.  Want  of  moderation  or  due 
restraint;  excess  in  any  indulgence;  habitual  indul¬ 
gence  in  spirituous  liquors;  act  of  becoming,  or  state 
of  being,  intemperate.  [F.]  —  Intem'perate,  a.  In¬ 
dulging  to  excess  any  appetite  or  passion,  either  ha¬ 
bitually  or  in  a  particular  instance;  excessive;  un- 

fovernable;  inordinate;  addicted  to  excessive  or  ha- 
itual  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  —  Intem'perately, 
adv.  —  Intem'perateness,  n.  —  Inten'able,  a.  Inca¬ 
pable  of  being  held;  untenable.  —  Inter'minable, 
-tEr'mY-na-bl,  a.  Without  termination;  admitting 
no  limit;  boundless;  immeasurable;  infinite;  unlim¬ 
ited;  wearisomely  protracted. —  Inter'minably,  adv. 
—  Inter'minate,  a.  Unbounded  ;  endless.  —  Intea'- 
table,  a.  Not  legally  qualified  or  competent  to  make 
a  testament.  [L.  intestabihs,  fr.  in  and  testabilis,  hav¬ 
ing  a  right  to  give  testimony,  fr.  testari,  -tutus,  to  be 
a  witness,  to  make  a  will.]  —  Intestacy,  -ta-sY,  n. 
State  of  one  dying  without  having  made  a  valid  will. 
—  Intestate,  a.  Dying  without  having  made  a  valid 
will ;  not  devised  or  bequeathed;  not  disposed  of  by 
will.  —  n.  A  person  who  dies  without  making  a  valid 
will.  —  Intolerable,  -er-a-bl,  a.  Not  tolerable  ;  not 
Capable  of  being  endured  ;  insufferable.  —  Intol'er- 
ableness,  n.  —  Intol'erably.  adv. — Intolerance,  -Cr¬ 
ane,  n.  State  of  being  intolerant;  refusal  to  allow  to 


others  the  enjoyment  of  their  opinions;  illiberality  ; 
bigotry. —  Intoi'erant,  a.  Not  enduring  difference  of 
opinion  or  sentiment,  esp.  in  relation  to  religion; 
not  able  or  willing  to  endure. — Intol'era'tion,  n. 
Want  of  toleration  ;  intolerance.  —  Intract'able. 
-trakt'a-bl,  a.  Not  tractable  ;  not  easily  governed, 
managed,  or  directed;  indisposed  to  be  taught,  disci¬ 
plined,  or  tamed;  stubborn;  perverse;  refractory; 
unruly;  headstrong;  unteachable.  —  Intract'able- 
ness,  -abil'ity,  n.  —  Intract'ably,  adv.  —  Intran'si- 
tive,  -sY-tiv,  a.  (Oram.)  Expressing  an  action  or 
state  limited  to  the  agent,  — i.  e.,  an  action  that  does 
not  pass  over  to,  or  operate  upon,  an  object.  —  In¬ 
transitively,  adv.  Without  an  object  following.  — 
Intransmissible,  -trans-mis'sY-bl,  a.  Not  capable 
of  being  transmitted.—  Intransmut'able,  -mut'a-bl, 
«.  Not  capable  of  being  transmuted,  or  changed 
into  another  substance.  —  Intransmut/abil'ity,  n. — 
Intrep'id,  a.  Fearless;  bold;  brave;  undaunted.  [L. 
intrepulus.']  —  Intrep'idly,  adv.  —  Intrepid 'ity,  -tre- 
pid'Y-tY,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  intrepid;  fear¬ 
less  bravery;  courage;  heroism;  valor. 

—  Inutil'ity,  in-u-til'Y-tY,  n.  Uselessness;  unprofita¬ 
bleness. 

—  Inval'id,  in-val'id,  a.  Not  valid;  of  no  force, 
weight,  or  cogency;  weak.  (Law.)  Having  no  force, 
effect,  or  efficacy;  void;  null.  [F.  invalide,  L.  inval- 
idus,  fr.  in  and  validus,  fr.  valere,  to  be  strong,  to  be 
in  force.]  —  In'valid,  a.  In  ill  health;  feeble;  infirm. 

—  n.  A  person  who  is  weak  and  infirm,  sickly  or 
indisposed.  —  v.  t.  To  enroll  on  the  list  of  invalids 
in  the  military  or  naval  service.  —  Invalidate.  -Y- 
dat,  v.  t.  To  render  invalid;  to  destroy  the  strength 
or  validity  of,  render  of  no  force  or  effect.  —  Inval¬ 
idation,  n.  Act  or  process  of  rendering  invalid. 

—  Invalidity,  n.  Want  of  cogency  ;  want  of  legal 
force  or  efficacy.  —  Inva'riable,  -rY-a-bl,  a.  Not 
given  to  variation  or  change  ;  immutable  ;  unalter¬ 
able  ;  always  uniform.  —  Inva'riableness, 


-riabil'- 


ity,  n.  —  Inva'riably,  adv.  —  Inver'tebral,  -verte¬ 
bral,  a.  (Zobl.)  Destitute  of  a  vertebral  column, 
as  some  animals ;  invertebrate.  —  Invertebrate, 
-brat,  n.  An  animal  which,  etc. —  Invertebrate, 
-brat'ed,  a.  Destitute  of  a  backbone  ;  invertebral. 

—  Invig'ilance,  -ilancy,  -vij'Y-lan-sY,  n.  Want  of 
vigilance;  neglect  of  watching.  —  Invin'cible,  -sY- 
bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  conquered  or  overcome  ; 
unconquerable;  insuperable.  —  Invin'cibleness,  -ci- 
bility,  n. —  Invin'cibly,  adv. —  Inviolable,  -o-la-bl, 
a.  Not  violable  ;  not  capable  of  being  broken  or 
violated  ;  not  to  be  profaned  ;  sacred ;  not  suscep¬ 
tible  of  hurt  or  wound.  —  Inviolably,  adv.  —  Invi¬ 
olability,  n.  —  Invi'olate,  -lat,  -lated,  a.  Unhurt; 
unprofaned  ;  unpolluted  ;  unbroken.  —  Invisible, 
-viz'Y-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  seen  ;  impercep¬ 
tible  by  the  sight.  —  Invisibly,  adv.  —  InvisTbil'- 
ity,  n.  State  of  being,  or  that  which  is,  invisible. — 
Involimtary,  -un-ta-rY,  a.  Not  having  will  or  power 
of  choice;  independent  of  will  or  choice;  not  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  choice;  not  done  willingly. — Invol'- 
untarily,  adv.  —  Invol'untarinesa,  n.  —  In  vulner¬ 
able,  -nSr-a-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  wounded  or 
receiving  injury  ;  unassailable;  able  to  resist  argu¬ 
ment.  —  Invul'nerableness,  -nerability,  ?t. 

Inamorata,  in-am'o-ra'ta,  n.  /.,  -rato,  -ra'to,  n.  m. 
One  enamored,  or  in  love;  a  lover.  [It.  innamorata, 
-to,  p.  p.  of  innamorare,  to  inspire  with  love.  See 
Enamor.] 

In-and-in,  Inasmuch.  See  under  In,  prej) 

Inarch,  in-arch',  v.  t.  [-arched  (-archt'), 

To  graft  by  uniting,  as  a  scion,  to 
a  stock,  without  separating  it  from 
its  parent  tree.  [E.  in  and  arch, 
q.  v.] 

Inaugurate,  in-aw'gu-rat,  v.  t.  To 
induct  into  office  formally  ;  to 
cause  to  begin;  to  set  in  motion, 
or  action;  to  make  a  public  exhi¬ 
bition  of  for  the  first  time.  [L. 
inaugurare,  -atum,  fr.  in  and  uug- 
urare,  -ari,  to  practice  augury,  fr. 
augur,  q.  v.]  —  Inau'gural,  -gu- 
ral,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  performed  or 
pronounced  at,  an  inauguration. 

—  n.  An  inaugural  address.  —  In¬ 
auguration,  n.  Act  of  inaugu¬ 
rating;  formal  beginning  of  any 
movement,  course  of  action,  etc. 

-ra-to-rY,  a 


ARCHING.] 


Inarching. 


-Inau'guratory, 

Suited  or  pert,  to  inauguration. 
Inaurate,  in-aw'rat,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  gold,  gild. — a. 
Gilded.  [L.tnmirare,  -atum,  fr.  in  and  aurum,  gold.] 
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Inbeing,  in-bc'ing,  n.  Inherence;  inlicrcnt  existence. 

Inborn,  in'bflrn,  a.  Born  in  or  with;  implanted  by 
nature. 

Inbreathe,  in-brefch',  v.  t.  [-breathed  (-brethd'), 
-breathing.]  To  infuse  by  breathing. 

Inbreed,  in-bred',  v.  t.  [-bred,  -breeding.]  To  pro¬ 
duce  or  generate  within;  to  breed  in-and-in:  see 
under  In.  —  In'bred,  a.  Bred  within;  innate;  nat¬ 
ural. 

Inca,  in'ka,  n. ;  pi.  Incas,  -kaz.  A  king  or  prince  of 
Peru,  before  its  conquest  by  the  Spaniards. 

Incage,  in-kaj',  v.  t.  [-caged  (-kajd'),  -caging.]  To 
confine  in  li  cage;  to  inclose. 

Incalescent,  in-ka-les'sent,  a.  Growing  warm  ;  in¬ 
creasing  in  heat.  [L.  incalcscens ,  p.  pr.  of  incalescere, 
fr.  in  and  calescere,  to  grow  warm  or  hot..]  —  Inca- 
les'cence,  -sens,  -cency,  -sen-sT,  n.  A  growing  warm; 
incipient  or  increasing  heat;  calefaction. 

Incandescent,  in-kan-des'sent,  a.  White  or  glowing 
with  heat.  [L.  in  and  candcscere,  to  grow  warm,  fr. 
candere ,  to  glow  ;  s.  rt.  candid,  candle .]  —  Incandes¬ 
cent  light.  The  bright  light  emitted  by  an  electric 
conductor  (e.  g.,  a  strip  of  carbon)  heated  to  incan¬ 
descence  by  an  electric  current  in  a  rarefied  atmos¬ 
phere  or  vacuum. — Incandes'cence,  -sens,  n.  A  white 
neat,  or  the  glowing  whiteness  of  a  body  caused  by 
intense  heat. 

Incantation,  in-kan-ta'shun,  n.  Act  of  enchanting; 
enchantment;  act  of  using  magical  words  or  formu¬ 
las.  [L.  incantatio,  fr.  incantare,  to  chant  a  magic 
formula  over  one.  See  Enchant.]  —  Incant'atory, 
-a-to-rT,  a.  Dealing  by  enchantment  ;  magical. 

Incarcerate,  in-kar'ser-*at,  r.  t.  To  imprison,  confine, 
shut  up,  or  inclose.  —  a.  Imprisoned;  confined.  [L. 
in  and  carcerare,  -atum,  to  imprison,  fr.  career,  a 
prison.]  —  Incar'cera'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc. 

Incarnate^  in-kar'nat,  r.  t.  To  clothe  with  flesh,  em¬ 
body  in  flesh. —  a.  Invested  with  flesh;  embodied 
in  a  fleshy  nature  and  form.  [L.  incarnare,  - natum , 
fr.  in  and  caro,  camis,  flesh.  See  Carnage.]  —  In- 
carna'tion,  n.  Act  of  assuming  flesh,  or  of  taking 
a  human  body  and  the  nature  of  man;  state  of  being 
united  with  a  human  form  and  nature ;  an  incarnate 
form;  a  striking  exemplification  in  person  or  act; 
manifestation.  [F.]  —  Incar'native,  -tiv,  a.  Caus¬ 
ing  new  flesh  to  grow.  —  Incar'nadine,  -din,  a. 
Flesh-colored;  of  a  carnation  color.  —  v.  t.  To  dye 
red.  [F.  incamadin,  It.  inca.rnadino ,  flesh-colored. 

Incase,  in-kas',  v.  t.  [-cased  (-kast'),  -casing.]  To 
inclose  in  a  case,  surround  with  something  solid.  — 
Incase'ment,  n.  Act  or  process  of,  etc.;  any  inclos¬ 
ing  substance. 

Incatenation,  in-knt'e-na-shun,  n.  Act  of  linking  to¬ 
gether.  [L.  in  and  catena,  chain.] 

Incavation,  in-ka-va'shun,  n.  The  act  of  making 
hollow;  an  excavation:  depression.  [L.  incavare,  to 
make  hollow,  fr.  in.  and  cavare,  fr.  cams,  hollow.] 

Incendiary,  in-sen'dl-a-rl,  n.  One  who  maliciously 
sets  fire  to  a  building  ;  one  who  excites  or  inflames 
factions;  an  agitator. —  a.  Pert,  to  the  malicious 
burning  of  a  dwelling;  inflammatory;  seditious.  [L. 
incendiurius,  fr.  incendium,  a  burning,  incendere, 
•censum,  to  kindle,  fr.  in  and  (obs.)  candkre,  to  burn; 
s.  rt.  L.  candere,  to  glow,  E.  candiel,  candle,  incan¬ 
descent.] —  Incen'diarism,  -rizm,  n.  Act  or  practice 
of,  etc.  —  Incense',  -sens',  v.  t.  To  enkindle  or  in¬ 
flame  to  violent  anger  ;  to  enrage  ;  exasperate  ;  irri¬ 
tate;  heat;  fire.  —  In'cense,  n.  Odors  of  spices  and 
gums  burned  in  religious  rites  ;  a  mixture  of  fra¬ 
grant  gums,  spices,  etc.,  for  producing  a  perfume.— 
v.  t.  To  perfume  with  incense.  [F.  ensens,  L.  in- 
censum,  incense,  prop.  p.  p.  of  incendere.]  —  Incan'- 
Bion,  -shun,  n.  Act  of  kindling,  or  state  of  being 
kindled  or  on  fire.  —  Incen'sive,  -siv,  a.  Tending  to 
excite  or  provoke;  inflammatory. 

Incentive,  m-sen'tiv,  a.  Inciting  ;  encouraging  or 
moving.  —  n.  That  which  incites  to  determination 
or  action;  motive;  stimulus;  encouragement.  [L. 
incentivus,  fr.  incinere,  to  strike  up  or  set  the  tune, 
fr.  in  and  canere,  to  sing.] 

Inception,  in-sep'shun,  n.  Beginning  ;  commence¬ 
ment.  [L.  inceptio,  fr.  incipere,  -ccgiurn,  to  begin, 
fr.  in  and  capere,  to  take.]  —  Incep'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Be¬ 
ginning;  expressing  or  indicating  beginning.  —  In- 
cip'ient,  -sip'T-ent,  a.  Same  as  Inceptive.  — In- 
cip'iently,  adv.  —  Incip'ience,  -ency,  -T-en-sT,  n. 

'Inception. 

Inch,  inch,  n.  The  12th  part  of  a  lineal  foot;  a  small 
distance  or  degree.  [AS.  ynce,  fr.  L.  nncia,  an  inch, 
also  an  ounce.]  — Inch'-meal,  -mel,  n.  A  piece  an 


inch  long.  —  adv.  By  small  degrees;  little  by  little. 
—  By  inch-meal,  by  inches.  Gradually. 

Inchoate,  in'ko-at,  a.  Recently,  or  just,  begun  ;  in¬ 
cipient  ;  also,  incomplete.  [L.  inchoatus,  p.  p.  of 
inchoare,  to  begin.]  —  Inchoa'tion,  n.  Act  of  be¬ 
ginning;  commencement;  inception.  — Incho'ative, 
-tiv,  a.  Expressing  or  indicating  beginning. 

Incident,  in'sl-dent,  a.  Falling  upon,  as  a  ray  of  light 
upon  a  reflecting  surface  ;  happening  accidentally  ; 
casual;  fortuitous;  liable  to  happen;  naturally  hap¬ 
pening  or  appertaining.  ( Law .)  Dependent  upon, 
or  appertaining  to,  another  thing,  called  the  prin¬ 
cipal. —  n.  That  which  usually  falls  out  or  takes 
place;  an  event;  circumstance;  that  which  happens 
aside  from  the  main  design;  an  episode  or  subordi¬ 
nate  action.  {Law.)  Something  depending  on  or 


passing  with  the  principal. 


F.,  an  incident,  cir- 
entis,  p.  pr.  of  inci- 


>al.  [ 

cumstance,  fr.  L.'inci.dens,  -at . , 

dere,  to  befall,  fr.  in  and  cadere,  to  fall.  See  Ca¬ 
dence.]  —  Incident'al,  a.  Happening,  as  an  occa¬ 
sional  event,  without  regularity  ;  not  necessary  to 
the  chief  purpose  :  occasional ;  accidental  ;  casual ; 
fortuitous  ;  contingent.  —  n.  An  incident.  —  Inci¬ 
dentally,  adv.  Without  intention  ;  accidentally  ? 
beside  the  main  design.  —  In'-  a  u  - 

cidence,  -dens,  n.  An  acci-  ■  " 

dent  or  casualty.  (Physics.) 

Direction  in  which  a  body,  or 
a  ray  of  light  or  heat,  falls  on 
any  surface.  —  Angle  of  inci¬ 
dence.  The  angle  which  a  ray 

of  light,  or  body,  falling  on  p - -g - -g 

any  surface,  makes  with  a  per-  ,  „  TT  ,  -  . 

pendicular  to  that  surface.  ^ 

Incinerate,  in-sin'er-at,  v.  t.  To  cidence  ;  C  B  H, 
burn  to  ashes.  [L.  incinerare,  angle  of  reflection. 
-atum,  fr.  L.  in  and  cinis,  cineris,  ashes.] — Incin'era'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 


Incipience,  Incipient,  etc.  See  under  Inception. 

Incise,  in-slz',  v.  t.  [-cised  (-slzd'),  -cising.]  To 
cut  in  or  into  with  a  sharp  instrument,  carve,  en¬ 
grave.  [F.  inciser ,  L.  inciaere,  -cisum,  fr.  in  and  csc- 
dere,  to  cut.]  — Incised  leaf.  ( Bot .) 

One  sharply  and  deeply  cut  or 
notched.—  Incis'ion,  -sizh'un,  n. 

Act  of  cutting  into  a  substance  ; 
separation  of  the  substance  of 
any  body  made  by  a  cutting  in¬ 
strument  ;  a  cut ;  gash.  [F.]  — 

Inci'sive,  -si'siv,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  cutting,  or  penetra¬ 
ting  ;  sharp  ;  acute  ;  sarcastic  ; 
biting.  [F.  incisif.]  —  Inci'sor, 

-zer,  n.  A  cutter  ;  a  fore  tooth, 
which  cuts,  bites,  or  separates  :  T  „  ,  _ 

see  Tooth.  [L.l  —  Inci'sory,  Incised  Leaf, 

-so-rl,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  cutting.— Incis'ure, 
-sizh'ur,  n.  A  cut;  incision. 

Incite,  in-sit',  v.  t.  To  move  to  action,  stir  up,  spur 
on,  stimulate,  instigate,  rouse,  prompt,  animate.  (F. 
inciter ,  L.  incitare,  fr.  in  and  citare,  to  rouse,  fr.  ciere, 
cire,  to  put  into  motion.]  — Incite'ment,  w.  Act  of 
inciting  ;  that  which  incites  ;  motive  ;  incentive  ; 
stimulus,  encouragement.  [F.]  —  Incit'er,  n. — In- 
ci'tant,  n.  Incitement.  —  Incita'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
or  thing  which,  etc. 

Inclasp,  in-klasp',  v.  t.  [-clasped  (-klaspt'),  -clasp¬ 
ing.]  To  clasp  within  or  into  ;  to  hold  fast  to,  em¬ 
brace,  encircle. 

Incline,  in-klln',  v.  i.  [-cltned  (-kllnd'),  -clinino.1 
To  deviate  from  a  line,  direction,  or  course  toward 
an  object;  to  lean;  to  favor  an  opinion,  a  course  of 
conduct,  or  a  person  ;  to  be  disposed.  —  v.  t.  To 
cause  to  deviate  from  a  line,  position,  or  direction;  to 

f  ive  a  tendency  or  propension  to,  as  to  the  will  or  af- 
ections;  to  dispose;  to  bend;  to  cause  to  stoop  or  bow. 
—  n.  An  ascent  or  descent,  as  in  a  road  or  railway;  a 
grade.  [F.  incliner,  L.  inclinare,  -nation,  fr.  in  and 
clinare,  Gr.  Tclinein  =■  E.  lean,  q.  v.]  —  Inclined  plane. 
(Mech.)  A  plane  that  makes  an 
oblique  angle  with  the  plane 
of  the  horizon;  a  sloping  plane: 
it  is  one  of  the  mechanical  pow¬ 
ers.  —  Inclin'er,  n.  —  Inclin'- 
able,  a.  Having  a  propension 
of  will  ;  someWiiat  disposed. —  A  D,  Inclined  Plane. 
Inclina'tion,  n.  Act  of  inclining;  leaning:  deviation 
from  a  normal  direction  or  position;  propension;  a 
disposition  more  favorable  to  one  thing  than  to  an¬ 
other:  bent;  tendency;  bias;  prepossession;  predilec¬ 
tion;  love;  regard;  desire.  ( Geom .)  The  angle  made 
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by  2  lines  or  planes,  which  meet,  or  would  meet,  if 
produced.  [F.'J —  Inclin'atory,  -a-to-rY,  a.  Having 
the  quality  of  leaning  or  inclining. 

Incloister,  in-klois'ter,  v.  t.  To  shut  un  in  a  cloister. 

Inclose,  in-klOz',  v.  t.  [-closed  (-klozu'),  -closing.] 
To  surround,  shut  in,  confine  oil  all  sides,  encom¬ 
pass  ;  to  put  within  a  case,  envelope,  etc.  [See 
Close.]  —  Inclos'er,  n.  —  Inclos'ure,  -klo'zher,  n. 
Act  of,  state  of  being,  or  thing  which  is  inclosed  ; 
space  contained  or  fenced  up  ;  that  which  incloses  ; 
a  barrier,  fence. 

Incloud,  in-klowd',  v.  t.  To  envelop  in  clouds,  dark¬ 
en,  obscure. 

Include,  in-klOd',  v.  t.  To  confine  within,  contain, 
shut  up;  to  comprehend,  as  a  genus  the  species,  the 
whole  a  part,  an  argument  or  reason  the  inference; 
to  embrace.  [L.  includere ,  fr.  in  and  cludere,  clau- 
dere ,  to  shut.]  —  Inclusion,  -zhun,  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.  —  Inclusive,  -siv,  a.  Inclosing  ; 
encircling  :  comprehending  the  stated  limit  or  ex¬ 
tremes.  -  Inclusively,  adv.  In  an  inclusive  man¬ 
ner  ;  so  as  to  include. 

Income,  in'kum,  n.  That  gain  which  proceeds  from 
labor, business,  or  property  of  any  kind;  revenue ;  re¬ 
ceipts  ;  esp.  the  annual  receipts  of  a  private  person, 
or  a  corporation,  from  rents,  business  profits,  etc. — 
In'coming,  -kum-ing,  a.  Coming  in;  accruing;  com¬ 
ing  in  as  occupant  or  possessor. 

In  Commendam,  in-kom-men'dam.  By  favor  ;  —  as, 
in  Eng.,  to  hold  a  vacant  living  in  commendam,  is  to 
hold  it  by  favor  of  the  crown,  till  a  regular  pastor  is 
provided;  in  Louisiana,  applied  to  a  kind  of  limited 
partnership.  [LawL.  See  Commendam.] 

Incorporate,  in-k8r'po-rat,  a.  United  in  one  body;  in¬ 
corporated;  associated. —  v.  t.  To  combine  (different 
ingredients)  into  one  body  or  mass;  to  give  a  material 
form  to,  embody;  to  unite  with  a  substance  or  mass 
already  formed  or  in  being;  to  combine  into  a  struc¬ 
ture  or  organization ;  to  form  into  a  legal  body,  or 
body  politic;  to  constitute  into  a  corporation.  — v.  i. 
To  unite  so  as  to  make  a  part  of  another  body;  to  be 
mixed  or  blended.  [  L.  incorporate,  - atum ,  fr.  in  and 
corpus,  corporis,  body.]  —  Incor'pora'tion,  n.  Act  of 
incorporating,  or  state  of  being  incorporated;  union 
of  different  ingredients  in  one  mass  ;  combination 
into  a  structure  or  organization.  ( Law .)  The  for¬ 
mation  of  a  legal  or  political  body  by  the  union  of 
individuals;  body  incorporated;  a  corporation. 

Incrassate,  in-kras'sat,  v.  t.  To  make  thick  or  thicker; 
to  thicken.  ( Pharmacy .)  To  make  thicker  by  the 
mixture  of  other  substances  less  fluid,  or  by  evapo¬ 
rating  the  thinner  parts.  —  v.  i.  To  become  thick  or 
thicker.  [L.  incrassare,  -satum,  fr.  in  and  crassus, 
thick.]  —  Incras'aate,  -sated,  a.  Made  thick  or  fat; 
thickened;  inspissated.  ( Bot .)  Thickened;  becom¬ 
ing  thicker.  —  Incrassa'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of 
being,  etc.;  inspissation. — Incras'sative,  -sa-tiv,  a. 
Having  the  quality  of  thickening.  — n.  That  which 
has  the  power  to  tnicken. 

Increase,  in-krSs',  v.  i.  [-creased  (-krest'),  -creas¬ 
ing.]  To  become  greater  in  bulk,  quantity,  num¬ 
ber,  value,  intensity,  authority,  etc. ;  to  grow,  aug¬ 
ment,  advance  ;  to  multiply  by  the  production  of 
young. —  v.  t.  To  augment  "or  make  greater  in  bulk, 
quantity,  or  amount;  to  add  to;  to  improve  in  qual¬ 
ity;  to  aggravate.  [NorinF.  encreser,  OF.  creisser,  L. 
increscere ,  fr.  in  and  crescere,  to  grow.]  —  Increase, 
in-kres'  or  in'kres,  n.  A  growinglarger;  that  which 
results  from  growth  ;  produce  ;  profit ;  interest ; 
progeny;  issue;  offspring;  augmentation;  extension; 
growth;  addition;  accession.— Increas'able,  a .—  In¬ 
crement,  in'kre-ment,  n.  Art  or  process  of  increas¬ 
ing;  augmentation;  matter  added;  produce.  {Math.) 
The  increase  of  a  variable  quantity  or  fraction  from 
its  present  value  to  its  next  ascending  value.  ( Rhet .) 
An  amplification  without  strict  climax.  [L.  mere- 
mentum,  fr.  increscere .]  -  Incres'cent,  -sent,  a.  In¬ 
creasing;  growing;  augmenting. 

Incremate,  in'kre-mat,  v.  t.  To  consume  (a  dead 
body)  by  burning;  to  cremate.  [L.  in  intens.  and 
cremare,  -matum,  to  burn.]  —  Increma'tion,  n.  Act 
or  process  of,  etc. 

Incrust,  in-krust',  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  crust  or 
hard  coat;  to  form  a  crust  on  the  surface  of.  —  In- 
crusta'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. ;  a  crust 
or  coat  of  anything  on  the  surface  of  a  body. 

Incubate,  in'ku-bat,  v.  i.  To  sit,  as  on  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  [L.  incubare,  -batum,  to  lie  on,  fr.  in  and  Cu¬ 
ba  re,  to  lie  down.]  —  Incuba'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 
(Path.)  Germination  of  a  contagious  poison.  — 
1.  of  a  disease.  Period  between  the  reception  of  a 


morbific  poison  and  the  manifestation  of  the  disease. 
—  In'cubus,  n. ;  E.  pi.  -buses,  -bus-ez,  L.  pi.  -nr, 
-bT.  (Med.)  The  nightmare.  Anything  that  weighs 
heavily  upon  one,  or  prevents  the  free  use  of  the 
faculties.  [L.] 

Inculcate,  in-kul'kat,  v.  t.  To  impress  by  frequent 
admonitions,  teach  by  frequent  repetitions;  to  urge 
on  the  mind.  [L.  inculcare ,  - catum ,  to  tread  on,  fr. 
in  and  calcare,  to  tread,  fr.  calx,  the  heel.]  —  Incul¬ 
cation,  n.  Act  of  impressing,  etc. 

Inculpate,  in-kul'pat,  v.  t.  To  expose  to  blame;  to 
censure;  to  accuse  of  crime,  impute  guilt  to;  to  crim¬ 
inate.  [LL.  inculpare,  -patum,  fr.  L.  in  and  culpa , 
fault.]  —  Inculpation,  n.  Blame;  censure;  crimina¬ 
tion.  —  Incul'patory,  -pa-to-rl,  a.  Imputing  blame. 
(Law.)  Tending  to  establish  guilt;  criminatory. 

Incumbent,  in-kum'bent,  a.  Lying  or  resting  upon  ; 
supported;  buoyed  up;  lying  or  resting,  as  duty  or 
obligation  ;  indispensable.  —  n.  One  in  present  pos¬ 
session  of  a  benefiee,  or  office.  [L.  incumhens,  p.  pr. 
of  incumbere,  to  lie  down  upon,  fr.  in  and  cumbere, 
cubare,  to  lie  down.]  —  Incum'bency,  -ben-sY,  n. 
State  of  being,  or  that  which  is,  incumbent;  a  weight; 
rule  ;  duty;  obligation.  ( Eccl .)  State  of  holding  a 
benefice,  or  office. 

Incur,  in-k5r',  v.  t.  [-curred  (-k5rdO»  -curring 
(-kSr'ing).]  To  meet  or  fall  in  with,  as  something 
from  which  inconvenience  or  harm  is  to  be  appre¬ 
hended;  to  expose  one’s  self  to;  to  become  liable  or 
subject  to;  to  contract.  [L.  inewrere,  to  run  into  or 
toward;  fr.  in  and  currere,  to  run.]  — Incur 'sion, 
-shun,  n.  An  entering  into  a  territory  with  hostile 
intention;  invasion;  inroad;  raid;  foray.  [F.;  L.  in- 
cursio .]  —  Incur'sive,  -siv,  a.  Making  an  attack  or 
incursion;  hostile.  _ 

Incurvate,  in-kgrv'at,  v.  t.  To  bend,  crook.  —  a. 
Curved  inward  or  upward.  [L.  incurvare,  -ration, 
fr.  in  and  curvus,  bent.]  —  Incurva'tion,  n.  Act  of 
bending,  or  of  being  curved;  state  of  being  bent; 
curvature;  act  of  bowing.— Incurve',  v.  t.  [-curved 
(-kgrvd'),  -curving.]  To  bend,  make  crooked. — 
Incurv'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.;  curvature. 

Indart,  in-dart',  v.  t.  To  dart  or  strike  in. 

Indebt,  in-det',  v.  t.  To  bring  into  debt,  place  under 
obligation. —  Indebt'ed,  a.  Being  in  debt;  under  ob¬ 
ligation;  obliged  by  something  received,  for  which 
restitution  or  gratitude  is  due.  —  Indebt'edness,  n. 

Indeed,  in-ded',  adv.  In  reality;  in  truth;  in  fact, — 
used  interjectionally,  as  an  expression  of  surprise. 

Indenizen,  in-den'Y-zn,  v.  t.  [-ZENED(-znd),  -zening.] 
To  naturalize. 

Indent,  in-dent',  v.  t.  To  cut  into  points  or  inequal¬ 
ities,  like  a  row  of  teeth;  to  notch,  iag;  to  bind  out 
by  indenture  or  contract.  (Print.)  To  begin  a  line  or 
lines  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  margin.— 
v.  i.  To  be  cut  or  notched;  to  crook  or  turn;  to  wind 
in  and  out.  — n.  A  cut  or  notch  in  the  margin  of  any¬ 
thing.  [LL.  indenture,  fr.  L.  in  and  dens,  tooth.]  — • 
Indenta'tion,  n.  A  notch;  a  cut  in  the  margin  of 
aper  or  other  things  ;  a  recess  or  depression  in  any 
order.  (Print.)  Act  of,  etc.;  blnnk  space  at  the  be- 
ginningof  aline.— Indent'ed,  p.  a.  Jagged;  notched; 
bound  out  by  indented  writings.  —  Indent'ure, 
-den'chur,  n.  Act  of  indenting,  or  state  of  being 
indented.  (Law.)  A  mutual  agreement  in  writing 
between  parties,  whereof  each  party  had  formerly  a 
part.  —  v.  t.  [indentured  (-churd),  -Turing.]  To 
bind  by  indentures.  [Law  L.  ihdentura,  an  inden¬ 
ture,  indenture,  to  indent  (the  edges  of  deeds,  so  that 
the  divided  parts  will  tally).] 

Index,  in'deks,  n. ;  E.  pi.  -dexes,  -deks-ez  ;  L.  pi. 
-dices,  -dY-sez.  That  which  points  out,  indicates,  or 
manifests ;  esp.,  a  pointer  or  hand  that  directs  to 
anything,  as  the  hour  of  the  day,  road  to  a  place, 
etc.;  table  for  facilitating  reference  to  topics,  names, 
etc.,  in  a  book.  (Anat.)  The  fore  finger,  or  point¬ 
ing  finger.  (Arith.  &  Alg.)  The  figure  or  letter 
which  shows  the  power  or  root  of  a  quantity;  the 
exponent.  [In  this  sense,  the  plural  is  always  in¬ 
dices.]— v.  t.  [indexed  (-dekst), -DEXING.]  To  pro¬ 
vide  with  or  form  an  index  or  table  of  references. 
[L.,  fr.  indicere,  to  proclaim,  announce,  indicare,  to 
point  out,  indicate,  q.  v.J  —  Index'ical,  a.  Having 
the  form  of  an  index;  pert,  to  an  index. 

Indian,  ind'yan  or  in'dY-an,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  either 
of  the  Indies,  East  or  West,  or  the  aborigines  of 
America;  made  of  maize  or  Indian  corn. — n.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Indies;  one  of  the  aborig¬ 
inal  inhabitants  of  America,  —  so  called  from  tluur 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  people  of  India.  [Fr. 
India,  fr.  the  river  Indus,  fr.  Skr.  sindhu,  rivei 
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syand,  to  flow.]  —  Indian  com. 

Maize,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Zea, 
native  of  Amer.  —  I.  file.  Single 
file;  arrangement  of  persons  in  a 
row  following  one  after  another, 
the  usual  way  among  Indians  of 
traversing  woods,  etc.  —  I.  sum¬ 
mer.  A  period  of  warm  and  pleas¬ 
ant  weather  occurring  late  in  au¬ 
tumn.  —  India  paper.  A  delicate 
absorbent  paper,  manufactured  in 
China  or  India,  from  the  inner 
bark  of  the  bamboo  or  cotton  tree. 

—  I.  ink.  A  substance  brought 
chiefly  from  China,  used  for  water 
colors,  consisting  of  lamp-black 
and  animal  glue;  sepia.  —I.  proof. 

An  impression  from  an  engraved 
plate,  taken  on  India  paper. — I. 
rubber.  See  Caoutchouc.  —  Indiaman,  ind'ya-  or 
in'dT-a-rnan,  n.  (Naut.)  A  large  ship  employed  in 
the  India  trade. 

Indican.  See  under  Indigo. 

Indicate,  in'dt-kat,  v.  t.  To  point  out,  make  known, 
show.  (Med.)  To  manifest  by  symptoms;  to  point 
to  as  the  proper  remedies.  [L.  indicare,  -catum, 
fr.  in  and  dicare,  to  proclaim,  make  known;  s.  rt. 
token,  index.]  — -  In'dicant,  a.  Serving  to  point  out. 

—  n.  (Med.)  That  which,  etc.  —  Indication,  n.  Act 
of,  or  that  which,  etc.;  mark;  token;  sign;  symptom. 

—  Indicative,  -a-tiv,  a.  Pointing  out;  bringing  to 
notice  ;  giving  intimation  or  knowledge  of  some¬ 
thing  not  visible  or  obvious.  —  Indicative  mode. 
(Gram.)  That  mode  of  the  verb  which  indicates, 
that  is,  which  affirms  or  denies:  it  is  also  used  in 
asking  questions.  Indicative  is  also  sometimes  used 
substantively  to  denote  this  mode.  —  Indie 'atively, 
adv.  —  In'dica'tor,  -tSr,  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  etc.;  esp.  an  instrument  by 
which  the  working  steam  records  its 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  en¬ 
gine  ;  an  instrument  for  recording  or 
announcing  telegraphic  messages.  — 

In'dicatory,  -ka-to-rl,  a.  Serving  to 
show  or  make  known. 

Indict,  in-dit',  v.  t.  (Law.)  To  charge 
with  a  crime,  in  due  form  of  law,  by 
the  finding  or  presentment  of  a  grand 
jury.  [L.  indicere,  indictum,  to  proclaim, 
ir.  in  and  dicere,  to  say,  speak.]  —  In- 
dict'able,  a.  Capable,  liable,  or  subject 
to,  etc.  —  Indict'er,  n.  —  Indict'ment,  T 
n.  Act  of  indicting,  or  state  of  being  Indicator, 
indicted;  written  accusation,  or  formal  charge  of  a 
crime,  preferred  to  a  court  by  a  grand  jury  under 
oath;  hence,  an  accusation  in  general. — Indict'or, 
-Or,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  indicts.  — Indic'tion,  -dik'- 
shun,  n.  (Chron.)  A  cycle  of  15  years,  instituted 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  and  substituted  for  Olym¬ 
piads  in  reckoning  time.  [F.;  L.  indictio,  orig.  an 
imposition  of  a  tax,  a  cycle  of  tributes.]  —  Indic'tive, 
-dik'tiv,  a.  Proclaimed  ;  declared. 


Indifferent,  Indignant,  etc.  See  under  Inability. 

Indigenous,  in-dij'e-nus,  a.  Native;  born  or  origina¬ 
ting  in  (a  place  or  country);  produced  naturally  in 
a  country  or  climate;  not  exotic.  [L.  indigenus,  fr. 
OL.  indu,  for  in  (cf .  Gr.  endon,  within),  and  L.  genere, 
gignere,  to  beget,  to  be  born.] 

Indigent,  in'df-jent,  a.  Destitute  of  property  or 
means  of  comfortable  subsistence;  needy;  poor.  [F.; 
L.  indigens ,  p.  pr.  of  indigere,  to  stand  in  need  of; 
indu,  for  in,  and  egere,  to  be  needy.]  —  In'digence, 
-gency,  -jen-st,  n.  Poverty  ;  penury  ;  destitution  ; 
need;  pauperism. 

Indigo,  in'dl-go,  n.  A  blue  coloring  matter  obtained 
from  a  leguminous  plant  of  several  species.  See 
Light.  [F.;  Sp.  iiulico,  L.  indicum,  Gr.  indicon,  in¬ 
digo,  fr.  L.  Indicus,  Gr.  Indikos,  Indian,  q.  v.]  —  In'- 
dican,  n.  (Chem.)  A  colorless  substance,  found  in 
certain  plants,  and  in  the  blood  and  urine  of  man, 
which  forms  indigo  when  decomposed. 

Indite,  in-dit',  v.  t.  To  direct  or  dictate  what  is  to  be 
uttered  or  written  ;  to  compose,  write,  be  author 
of.  [OF.  endicter,  enditer,  LL.  indictare,  freq.  of  L. 
indicere.  See  Indict.]  —  Indite'ment,  n.  Act  of 
inditing.  —Indit'er,  n. 

Indoctrinate,  in-dok'trT-nat,  v.  t.  To  instruct  in  the 
rudiments  or  principles  of  learning,  or  of  a  branch 
of  learning;  to  instruct  in  or  imbue  with  a  doctrine. 
[L.  in  and  doctrina,  doctrine.]  —  Indoctrination,  n. 
Act  of,  or  condition  of  being,  etc. ;  information. 


Indoor,  in'dor,  a.  Being  within  doors. 

Indorse,  in-d3rs',  v.  t.  [-doused  (-ddrst'),  -dorsino.J 
To  write  upon  the  back  or  outside  of.  (Law.)  To 
write  one’s  name  upon  the  back  of  (a  paper),  to 
transfer  it,  or  to  secure  the  payment  of  (a  note, 
draft,  etc.);  to  give  one’s  name  or  support  to;  to 
sanction.  [LL.  indorsare,  fr.  L.  in  and  dorsum,  the 
back.]  —  Indorsee',  -se',  n.  (Law.)  The  person  to 
whom  a  note  or  bill  is  indorsed,  or  assigned  by  in¬ 
dorsement.  —  Indorse'ment,  n.  Act  of  writing  on 
the  back  of  a  note,  bill,  etc.;  a  writing,  usually  upon 
the  back,  but  sometimes  on  the  face,  of  a  negotiable 
instrument,  by  which  the  property  therein  is  as¬ 
signed  and  transferred;  sanction  or  support  given. 
—  Indors'er,  -or,  n.  One  who  indorses;  the  party  by 
whom  a  bill,  note,  or  check  is  indorsed. 

Indrawn,  in'drawn,  a.  Drawn  in. 

Induce,  in-das',  v.  t.  [-DUCED(-dUst'), -ducing.]  To 
lead  in,  introduce;  to  prevail  on,  move  or  effect  by 
persuasion  or  influence,  incite,  cause.  (Physics.)  To 
cause  by  proximity  without  contact  or  transmission. 

tL.  inducere,  -ductum,  fr.  in  and  ducere,  to  lead.]  — 
nduce'ment,  n.  That  which  induces  ;  a  motive  or 
consideration  that  persuades  to  action;  reason;  in¬ 
citement;  influence.  (Law.)  Matter  stated  by  wav 
of  explanatory  preamble  or  introduction.  —  Indu'- 
cer,  n.  —  Indu'cible,  a.  Capable  of  being  induced. 
—  Induct',  v.  t.  To  bring  in,  introduce;  to  intro¬ 
duce  (to  a  benefice  or  office).  —  Induction,  n.  Act 
of,  etc.  (Philos.)  Act  or  process  of  reasoning  from 
a  part  to  a  whole,  or  from  particulars  to  generals. 
Formal  introduction  of  a  clergyman  into  a  benefice, 
or  of  a  person  into  office.  (Physics.)  The  property 
by  which  one  body,  having  electrical,  galvanic,  or 
magnetic  polarity,  causes  it  in  another  body  without 
direct  contact.  (Math.)  A  process  of  demonstration 
in  which  a  general  truth  is  gathered  from  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  particular  cases.  [F.;  L.  inductio.]  — 
Induc'tional,  Induct'ive,  -iv,  a.  Leading  or  draw¬ 
ing  ;  tempting  ;  proceeding  or  derived  by  induction. 
(Elec.)  Operating  by,  or  facilitating  induction.  — 
Induct'ively,  adv.  By  induction  or  inference.  — 
Induct'or,  n.  The  person  who  inducts  another  into 
an  office  or  benefice. 

Indue,  in-du',  v.  t.  [-dued  (-dud'),  -duing.]  To  put 
on,  as  clothes,  draw  on;  to  clothe,  invest,  endow, 
furnish,  supply.  [L.  induere,  -dutum,  to  put  on, 
clothe  with;  s.  rt.  induvise,  clothes,  exuvise,  spoils; 
not  s.  rt.  Gr.  endunein,  to  put  on.]  —  Indu'tive,  -tiv, 
a.  (Bot.)  Covered,  —  said  of  seeds  having  the 
usual  integumentary  covering. 

Indulge,  in-dulj',  v.  t.  [-dulged  (-duljd'),  -dulging.] 
To  be  complacent  towards;  to  give  way  to,  yield  to 
the  desire  of  ;  to  withhold  restraint  from  ;  to  grant 
as  by  favor,  gratify,  cherish,  foster.  —  v.  i.  To  give 
one’s  self  up  ;  to  practice  a  forbidden,  or  question¬ 
able,  act  without  restraint.  [L.  indulgere .]  —  Indul'- 

fence,  -gency,  -jen-sT,  n.  Quality  of  being  indulgent; 
orbearance  of  restraint  or  control;  favor  granted  ; 
liberality;  gratification.  (Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  Re¬ 
mission  of  temporal  punishment  for  sins,  supposed 
to  save  the  sinner  from  purgatory.  [F.  indulgence, 
L.  indulgentia.]  —  Indul'gent,  a.  Prone  to  indulge 
or  humor;  not  opposing  or  restraining.  [F.] — In- 
dul'gently,  adv.  —  Indul'ger,  n. 

Indurate,  in'du-rat,  v.  i.  To  grow  hard,  harden;  be¬ 
come  hard.  —  v.  t.  To  make  hard,  deprive  of  sen¬ 
sibility,  render  obdurate.  —  a.  Hardened;  not  soft; 
without  sensibility  ;  unfeeling ;  obdurate.  [L.  in- 
durare,  -atum,  fr.  in  and  durare,  to  harden,  fr. 
durus,  hard.]  —  Indura'tion,  n.  Act  of  hardening  or 
process  of  growing  hard;  state  of  being  indurated; 
obduracy;  stiffness;  want  of  pliancy. 

Industry,  in'dus-trf,  n.  Habitual  diligence;  assidu¬ 
ousness  ;  laboriousness ;  a  productive  occupation. 
[F.  industrie,  L.  industria,  perh.  fr.  OL.  indo,  for  in, 
and  rt.  of  struere,  to  arrange,  build,  toil.]  —  Indus'- 
trial,  -trl-al,  a.  Consisting  in  industry  :  pert,  to  in¬ 
dustry,  or  the  arts  of  industry.  —  Indus'trious,  -trl- 
us,  a.  Given  to,  or  characterized  by,  etc.;  diligent 
in  a  particular  pursuit,  or  to  a  particular  end.  —  In¬ 
dus 'triously,  adv. 

Indwell,  in-dwel',  v.  t.  &  i.  [-dwelt,  -dwelling.]  To 
dwell  in,  abide  within.  — Indwell'er,  n.  An  inhab¬ 
itant.  —  Indwell'ing,  n.  Residence  within,  or  in  the 
heart  or  soul;  interior  abode. 

Inebriate,  in-e'brf-at,  v.  t.  To  make  drunk,  intoxi¬ 
cate;  to  stupefy,  or  to  make  furious  or  frantic;  to 
exhilarate.  —  v.i.  To  be  or  become  intoxicated. — 
n.  One  who  is  drunk;  esp.  an  habitual  drunkard; 
a  sot;  toper.  [L.  inebriare,  -atum,  fr.  in  intens.  and 
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ebriare,  to  make  drunk,  fr.  ebrius,  drunk.]  —  Ine'- 
bria'tion,  Inebri'ety,  -bri'e-tl,  n.  Condition  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.  —  Ine'briant,  -brl-ant,  a.  Intoxicating.  — 
n.  Anything  that  intoxicates. 

Ineffable",  Inept,  etc.  See  under  Inability. 

Ineye,  in-I',  v.  t.  To  inoculate  (a  tree  or  plant)  by 
the  insertion  of  a  bud. 

Infatuate,  in-fat'u-at,  v.  t.  To  make  foolish;  to  weak¬ 
en  the  intellectual  powers  of;  to  inspire  with  an  ex¬ 
travagant  or  foolish  passion;  to  besot,  stupefy,  mis¬ 
lead.  [L.  infatuare,  -atum,  fr.  in  intens.  and  fatuus, 
foolish.]  —  Infat/ua'tion,  n.  Act  of  infatuating  ; 
state  of  Deing  infatuated;  folly. 

Infect,  in-fekt',  v.  t.  To  taint  with  disease;  to  affect 
with  morbid  or  noxious  matter ;  to  communicate 
bad  qualities  to,  corrupt,  poison,  vitiate,  pollute,  de¬ 
file.  (Law.)  To  contaminate  with  illegality,  or  ex¬ 
pose  to  penalty.  [ME.  infecten,  to  infect,  fr.  OF.  in¬ 
ject,  infected,  fr.  L.  injicere,  -fectum,  to  put  into, 
stain,  infect,  fr.  in  and  J'acere,  to  make.]  —  Infect'- 
er,  n.  —  Infec'tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of  infecting; 
that  which  infects;  result  of  infecting  influence;  a 
prevailing  disease  ;  that  which  taints,  poisons,  or 
corrupts,  by  communication  from  one  to  another; 
contamination  by  illegality,  as  in  cases  of  contra¬ 
band  goods.  —  irifec'tioua,  -shus,  a.  Having  qual¬ 
ities  that  may  infect ;  pestilential;  corrupting,  or 
tending  to  contaminate ;  vitiating.  (Law.)  Con¬ 
taminating  with  illegality.  Capable  of  being  easily 
diffused  or  spread.—  Infec'tioualy,  adv.  —  Infec'- 
tiousness,  n.  —  Infect'ive,  -iv,  a.  Communicating 
disease;  infectious. 

Infer,  in-fer',  v.  t.  [-ferred  (-fSrd'),  -ferring  (-fSr'- 
ring).]  To  derive  either  by  deduction  or  induction ; 
to  draw  or  derive,  as  a  fact  or  consequence.  [F.  in- 
ferer ,  L.  inferre ,  fr.  in  and  ferre,  to  bring ;  s.  rt. 
bear.)  —  Infer'able,  -fer'rible,  -fSr-Y-bl,  n.  Capable 
of  being  inferred  or  deduced  from  premises.  —  In¬ 
ference,  -fer-ens,  n.  Act  of  inferring  ;  thing  in¬ 
ferred  ;  a  truth  or  proposition  drawn  from  another 
which  is  admitted  or  supposed  to  be  true  ;  conclu¬ 
sion  ;  deduction;  consequence.  —  Inferential,  -shal, 
a.  Deduced  or  deducible  by  inference. 

Inferior,  in-fe'rY-Sr,  a.  Lower  in  place,  social  rank, 
or  excellence;  subordinate.  (Astron .)  Between  the 
earth  and  the  sun;  below  the  horizon.  ( Bot .)  Grow¬ 
ing  below  some  other  organ.  —  n.  A  person  who  is 
younger,  or  lower  in  rank,  station,  intellect,  etc., 
than  another.  [L.,  compar.  of  inferus ,  low,  nether  ; 
s.  rt.  Skr.  adhas,  underneath,  low,  ad/iara,  lower.] 
—  Infe'rior'ity,  -rY-br'I-tY,  n.  State  of  being  infe¬ 
rior  ;  a  lower  state  or  condition. — Infer'nal,  -fSr'- 
nal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  lower  regions,  or  regions  of  the 
dead  ;  pert,  to,  like,  appropriate  to,  or  inhabiting 
hell;  hellish;  diabolical.  —  n.  An  inhabitant  of  hell. 
[F.;  L.  infemalis,  fr.  infemus,  lower,  fr.  inferus.) — 
Infernal  machine.  A  machine  or  apparatus  con¬ 
trived  to  explode  for  the  purpose  of  assassination  or 
other  mischief.  —  Infer'nally,  adv. 

Infest,  in-fest',  v.  t.  To  trouble  greatly,  harass;  to  so 
occupy  or  frequent  as  to  make  unsafe  or  unpleas¬ 
ant  ;  to  haunt.  [F.  infester,  L.  infestare,  f r.  infestus 
(fr.  in  and  rt.  of  offendere,  to  offend,  defendere) ,  at¬ 
tacking,  hostile.]  —  Infesta'tion,  n.  Act  of  infest¬ 
ing;  molestation.  —  Infest'er,  n. 

Infeudation,  in-fu-da'shun,  n.  (Law.)  Act  of  put¬ 
ting  one  in  possession  of  an  estate  in  fee.  Granting 
of  tithes  to  laymen.  [See  Feud,  under  Fee.] 

Inflbulation,  in-fib'u-la'shun,  n.  Act  of  clasping,  or 
confining,  as  with  a  buckle  or  padlock.  [L.  ittjibu- 
lare,  -latum,  to  buckle,  or  button  together,  fr.  in  and 
Jibula,  clasp,  budkle.] 

Infilter,  in-fil'tSr,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  filter  or  sift  in.  — In- 
fil'trate,  -trat,  v.  i.  To  enter  by  penetrating  the 
pores  or  interstices  of  a  substance.  —  Infiltra'tion, 
n.  Act  or  process  of  infiltrating  ;  substance  which 
has  entered  the  pores  or  cavities  of  a  body.  (Med.) 
Effusion  of  a  fluid  into  the  cells  of  an  organ  or  part. 

Infinite,  Infirm,  etc.  See  under  Inability. 

Infix,  in-fiks',  v.  t.  [-fixed  (-fikst'),  -fixing.]  To  fix 
by  piercing  or  thrusting  in  ;  to  implant  or  fix,  as 
principles,  thoughts,  instructions.  [L.  infigere,  -Ju r- 
um,  fr.  in  and  figerc,  to  fix.] 

Inflame,  in-flam',  v.  t.  [-flamed  (-flamd'),  -flam¬ 
ing.]  To  set  on  fire,  kindle  ;  to  excite  to  excessive 
and  unnatural  action;  to  produce  morbid  heat,  red¬ 
ness,  or  swelling ;  to  excite  or  increase  (passion  or 
appetite) ;  to  provoke  to  anger  or  rage  ;  to  irritate, 
exasperate,  anger.  —  v.  i.  To  grow  hot,  angry,  and 
painful.  [L.  inflanimare,  fr.  in  and  jiammare,  to 
flame,  flamma,  flame.]  —  Inflam'er,  n.  —  Inflam 'ma- 


ble,  -fl&ru'ma-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  set  on  fire  ; 
easily  enkindled.  [F.]  —  Inflam'mableness,  -ma- 
bil'ity,  n.  —  Inflamma'tion,  n.  Act  of,  state  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.  (Med.  &  Surg.)  A  redness  and  swelling  of 
any  part  of  an  animal  body,  attended  with  heat, 
pain,  and  febrile  symptoms.  Violent  excitement ; 
heat ;  passion.  —  Inflam'matory,  -to-rl,  a.  Tending 
to  inflame. 

Inflate,  in-flat', y.  t.  To  swell  or  distend  with  air  or 
gas;  to  blow  into;  to  puff  up,  elate;  to  cause  to  be¬ 
come  unduly  expanded  or  increased.  [L.  inflare, 
-flatum,  fr.  in  and  flare,  to  blow.]  —  Inflate',  -flat'- 
ed,  a.  Filled  with  air;  distended;  puffed  up;  bom¬ 
bastic.  —  Infia'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Inflect,  in-ftekt',  v.  t.  To  bend,  turn  from  a  direct 
line  or  course.  (Gram.)  To  vary  (a  noun  or  verb) 
in  its  terminations,  decline,  conjugate.  To  modulate 
(the  voice).  [L.  inflectere,  -flerum,  fr.  in  and  flectere , 
to  bend.]  —  Inflection,  -flex'ion,  -flek'shun,  n.  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  ;  a  bend  ;  fold  ;  a  slide  or 
modulation  of  the  voice  in  speaking.  (Grain.)  The 
variation  of  nouns,  etc.,  by  declension,  and  verbs  by 
conjugation.  (Mus.)  Any  modification  in  the  pitch 
or  tone  of  the  voice.  (Opt.)  The  deviation  which 
light  undergoes  in  passing  the  edges  of  an  opaque 
body;  diffraction.—  Inflectional,  a.  Pert,  to  inflec¬ 
tion.  —  Inflect'ive,  -iv,  a.  Capable  of  inflection. 

Inflict,  in-flikt',  v.  t.  To  lav,  send,  impose,  apply;  to 
cause  to  bear,  feel,  or  suffer.  [L.  infligere,  -Jlictum, 
fr.  in  and  ftigere,  to  strike.]  —  Inflict'er,  n.  —  Inflic'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of  inflicting  ;  thing  inflicted  or  im¬ 
posed.—  Inflict'ive,  -iv,  a.  Tending  or  able  to  inflict. 

Inflorescence,  in-flo-res'sens,  n.  A  flowering;  the  un¬ 
folding  of  blossoms.  (Bot.)  Mode  of  flowering,  or 
general  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  flowers  ; 
an  axis  on  which  all  the  buds  are  flower-buds.  [F., 
fr.  L.  inflorescere,  to  begin  to  blossom,  fr.  in  and 
florescere,  to  flourish,  q.  v.] 

Influence,  in'flu-ens,  n.  A  flowing  in  or  upon;  influx; 
agency  or  power  which  affects,  modifies,  or  sways; 
controlling  power  quietly  or  efficaciously  exerted  ; 
authority  arising  from  station,  character,  intellect, 
wealth,  etc.  —  v.  t.  [influenced  (-enst),  -encing.J 
To  control  by  hidden,  but  efficacious,  power  ;  to 
persuade,  lead,  direct;  to  modify,  affect,  Dias,  sway. 
[OF.,  fr.  LL.  influentia,  orig.  an  inundation,  fr.  L. 
influere,  to  flow  in,  fr.  in  and  fluere,  fuxum,  to  flow.] 
— Influential,  -shal,  a.  Exerting  influence  or  power, 
by  invisible  operation,  as  physical  causes  on  bodies 
or  as  moral  causes  on  the  mind.  —  Influen'tially, 
adv.  —  In'flux,  n.  Act  of  flowing  in  ;  infusion;  in¬ 
tromission;  introduction;  importation  in  abundance. 

—  Influen'za,  -za,  n.  (Med.)  A  violent  form  of  epi¬ 
demic  catarrh.  [It.] 

Infold,  in-fold',  v.  i.  To  wrap  up  or  inwrap  ;  to  in¬ 
close;  to  embrace. 

Infoliate,  in-fo'lf-at,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  leaves  or  ob¬ 
jects  resembling  leaves.  [L.  in  and  folium,  leaf.] 

Inform,  in-fflrm',  v.  t.  [-formed  (-formd'),  -form¬ 
ing.]  To  give  form,  shape,  or  vital  or  organizing 
power  to;  to  animate;  to  make  known  to,  advise, 
instruct,  tell;  to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  facts 
to,  by  way  of  accusation. —  v.  i.  To  give  intelligence 
or  information.  [F.  informer,  L.  informare,  to  put 
into  form,  inform,  tell,  fr.  in  and  forma,  form,  q.  v.] 

—  Inform'ant,  n.  One  who  informs  or  gives  intel¬ 
ligence.  —  Information,  n.  Act  of  informing,  or 
communicating  knowledge  ;  news  or  advice  com¬ 
municated  by  word  or  writing;  intelligence;  knowl¬ 
edge  derived  from  reading,  observation,  or  instruc¬ 
tion.  (Law.)  A  prosecution  for  some  offense  against 
the  government.  —  Inform'er,  n.  One  who  informs 
or  gives  intelligence.  (Law.)  One  who  informs 
against  another  for  the  violation  of  some  law.  One 
who  makes  a  business  of  informing  against  others, 

—  esp.  who,  for  selfish  ends,  volunteers  accusations, 
to  have  others  punished. 

Infraction,  in-frak'shun,  n.  Breach;  violation  ;  non- 
observance.  [F.  ;  L.  infractio,  fr.  infringere,  frac¬ 
tion,  fr.  in  an afrangere,  to  break.]  —  Infringe',  v.  t. 
[-fringed  (-fnnjd'),  -fringing.]  To  break,  as  con¬ 
tracts  ;  to  violate,  transgress,  neglect  to  fulfill  or 
obey.  —  v.  i.  To  violate  some  rule  ;  to  encroach, 
trespass.  —  Infringe'ment,  n.  Act  of  violating  ; 
breach;  non-fulfillment.  —  Infring'er,  n.  —  Infract'- 
or,  -Sr,  n.  One  who  infringes  ;  a  violator  :  breaker. 

Infralapsarian,  in'fra-lap-sa'rY-an,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.) 
A  Calvinist  who  considers  the  decree  of  election  as 
contemplating  the  apostasy  as  past,  and  the  elect  as 
being  at  the  time  of  election  in  a  fallen  state.  [L.  in¬ 
fra,  below,  under,  after,  and  lapsus,  fall.] 
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Infundibular,  in-fun-dib'u-lar,  -ulate,  -u-lat,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  funnel.  [L.  infundibulum,  a  fun¬ 
nel,  fr.  infundere,  to  pour  in  or  into.]  —  Infundibu- 
liform,  -uib'u-  or  -dt-bu'lT-fSrm,  a. 

Having  the  form  of  a  funnel.  ( Bot .) 
Funnel-shaped,  —  said  of  monopeta- 
lous  corollas. 

Infuriate,  in-fu'rY-at,  a.  Enraged  ; 
mad;  raging;  furiously  angry.  —  v.  t. 

To  render  furious  or  mad;  to  enrage. 

[It.  infuriarc,  -uto,  fr.  It.  and  L.  in 
furia,  in  a  fury.]  _ 

Infuscate,  in-fus'kat,  v.  t.  To  darken, 
make  black,  obscure.  [L.  infuscare, 

•catum,  fr.  in  and  fuscare,  to  make 
dark,  fuscus,  dark.]  —  Infusca'tion, 
n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Infuse,  in-ftlz',  v.  t.  [-fused  (-fOzd'), 

-fusino.]  To  pour  in,  as  a  liquid; 
to  instill,  as  principles  or  qualities  ; 
to  inspirit  or  animate  ;  to  steep  in 
water  of  suitable  temperature,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  medicinal  or  other  qualities. 
[F.  infuser,  L.  infundere,  -fusion,  fr.  in  and  fundere, 
to  pour.]  —  Infu'sible,  -zY-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
infused.  —  Infu'sibil'ity,  it.  Capability  of  being  in¬ 
fused,  or  poured  in.  —  Infu'sion,  -zhun,  n.  Act  of 
infusing;  pouring  in,  or  instilling  ;  instillation  ; 
thing  infused;  suggestion.  (Pharmacy.)  Act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  steeping  (a  plant,  etc.)  in  water,  to  extract  its 
virtnnc-  linuhl  nht.jiined  hv  this  nroeess. —  Infu'siV©, 


Infundibuliform 
Corolla. 


virtues;  liquid  obtained  by  this  process 
-siv,  a.  Having  the 
power  of  infusion. 

—  Infuso'ria,  -rY-a, 
ft.  pi.  (Zobl.)  Mi¬ 
nute  or  microscopic 
animals  found  in 
water  and  other 
fluids;  animalcules. 

—  Infuso'rial,  -fu'- 
sory,  -so-rY,  a.  Pert, 
to,  composed  of,  or 
containing,  etc. 


Infusoria  (as  seen  through  a 
microscope). 


Ingathering,  in'gath-er-ing,  n.  Act  or  result  of  gath¬ 
ering  or  collecting  into  a  place,  esp.  securing  the 
fruits  of  the  earth;  harvest. 

Ingenerate,  in-jen'Or-at,  v.  t.  To  generate  or  produce 
within.  —  a.  Generated  within;  inborn.  [L.  ingen- 
erare,  -atum.Jr.  in  and  generare,  to  engender.] 
Ingenious,  in-jen'yus,  a.  Possessed  of  genius,  or  the 
faculty  of  invention  ;  skillful  or  prompt  to  invent ; 
proceeding  from,  nert.  to,  or  characterized  by  inge¬ 
nuity  ;  witty;  well  formed;  well  adapted.  [F.  in- 
genieux,  L.  ingenioeus,  fr.  inyenium,  natural  capacity, 
genius,  fr.  in  and  yenere,  gignere,  to  beget,  in  pas¬ 
sive,  to  be  born.  See  Engine.]  —  Ingeniously,  adv. 
—  Ingen'iousness,  Ingenuity, -je-nu'Y-tY,  n.  Quali¬ 
ty  or  power  of  ready  invention;  quickness  or  acute¬ 
ness  in  forming  new  combinations  ;  curiousness  in 
design.  [F.  ingenuity,  L.  ingenuitas .] — Ingen'uous, 
-jen'u-us,  a.  Of  honorable  extraction;  noble;  gen¬ 
erous;  free  from  reserve,  disguise,  equivocation,  or 
dissimulation  ;  open  ;  frank  ;  artless  ;  sincere.  [L. 
ingenuus.\  —  Ingen'uously,  adv.  —  Ingen'uousness, 
n.  — Ingenue',  aN-zha-noo',  n.  An  actress  who  takes 
the  part  of  a  virtuous,  artless  girl.  [F.] 

Ingestion,  in-jes'chun,  n.  Act  of  throwing  into  (the 
stomach).  [L.  ingestio,  fr.  ingerere,  -gentian,  to  place 
in,  fr.  in  and  gerere,  to  bear.]  — Inges'ta,  -ta,  n.  pi. 
Whatever  is  put  into  the  body  by  the  alimentary 
canal,  as  food,  drink,  etc. ;  what  is  put  into  any¬ 
thing;  contents,  —  opp.  to  egesta.  [L.] 

Ingle,  in'gl,  n.  A  fire,  or  fireplace.  [Ga.  and  Ir. 
aingeal,  fire  ;  s.  rt.  L.  ignis,  Skr.  agni,  hre.  See  Ig¬ 
neous.] 

Ingot,  in'got,  n.  A  mass  or  wedge  of  gold,  silver,  or 
other  metal,  cast  in  a  mold  ;  a  mass  of  unwrought 
metal.  [AS.  in  and  goten,  poured,  p.  p.  of  geotan,  to 
pour,  shed  water,  fuse  metals:  fr.  ME.  ingot  came 
F.  lingot  (—  V ingot:  cf.  E.  nugget),  whence  LL.  lin¬ 
go  tus,  an  ingot,  not  fr.  L.  lingua,  the  tongue.] 
Ingraft,  in-grift',  v.  t.  To  insert,  as  a  scion  of  one 
tree  or  plant  into  another  for  propagation;  to  intro¬ 
duce  ;  to  subject  to  the  process  of  grafting;  to  set  or 
fix  deeply  and  firmly.  [See  Graft.]  —  Ingraft'ment, 
n.  Act  of  ingrafting  ;  thing  ingrafted  ;  scion. 
Ingrain,  in-gran',  a.  Dyed  in  the  grain  ;  thoroughly 
inwrought,  as  color.  [ME.  engreynen,  fr.  F.  en 
graine ;  en  =  L.  in ;  graine  fr.  LL.  gratia,  the  dye 
from  cochineal,  Sp.  &  It.  gratia,  grain,  cochineal.] 
— Ingrain  carpet.  A  double  or  two-ply  carpet.  —  In¬ 


grain,  in'gran  or  in-gran',  v.  t.  [-grained  (-grand'), 
-graining.]  To  dye  in  the  grain  or  befdre  manufac¬ 
ture;  to  work  into  the  natural  texture,  as  color. 

Ingrate,  Ingratitude,  etc.  See  under  Inability. 

Ingratiate,  in-gra'shY-at,  v.  t.  To  introduce  or  com¬ 
mend  to  another’s  favor;  to  worm  into  one’s  confi¬ 
dence.  [L.  in  and  gratia,  favor.  See  Grace.] 

Ingredient,  in-gre'dY-ent,  n.  That  which  is  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  any  compound  or  mixture;  an  ele¬ 
ment.  [F. ;  L.  ingrediens,  entering  into,  p.  pr.  of  in- 
gredi, -gressus,  to  enter,  fr.  in  and  gradi,  to  walk, 
go.]  —  In'gress,  n.  Entrance;  power,  liberty,  or 
means  of  entrance  or  access.  —  Ingres'sion,  -gresh'- 
un,  n.  Act  of  entering;  entrance. 

Inguinal,  in'gwY-nal,  a.  (Anat.)  Pert,  to  the  groin. 
[L.  inguinalis,  fr.  inguen,  inguinis,  the  groin.] 

Ingulf,  in-gulf',  v.  t.  [-gulfed  (-gulft'),  -gulfing.] 
To  swallow  up  in  or  as  in  a  vast  deep,  gulf,  or  whirl¬ 
pool;  to  cast  into  a  gulf,  overwhelm. 

Ingurgitate,  in-gSr'jY-tat,  v.  t.  To  swallow  greedily, 
or  in  great  quantity;  to  swallow  up,  as  in  a  gulf;  to 
ingulf.  [L.  ingurgitare,  -tutum,  fr.  in  and  gurges, 
whirlpool,  gull.] 

Inhabit,  in-habit,  v.  t.  To  live  or  dwell  in.  — v.  i.  To 
have  residence,  dwell,  live,  abide.  [F.  inhabiter,  L. 
inhahitare,  fr.  in  and  habitare,  to  dwell.  See  Habit.] 
—  Inhab'itable,  a.  Capable  of  being  inhabited :  hab¬ 
itable.  —  Inhab'itance,  -ancy,  -an-sY,  n.  Condition 
of  an  inhabitant;  legal  residence;  esp.,  the  right  to 
support  in  case  of  poverty,  acquired  by  residence  in 
a  town.  —  Inhab'itant,  n.  One  who  resides  per¬ 
manently  in  a  place.  (Law.)  One  who  has  a  legal 
settlement  in  a  town,  city,  or  parish  ;  a  resident.  — 
InhaVita'tion,  n.  Act  of  inhabiting,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  inhabited;  abode;  place  of  dwelling.  —  Inhab'- 
itativeness,  -a-tiv-nes,  n.  (Phrenol.)  An  organ  sup¬ 
posed  to  indicate  the  desire  of  permanent  residence 
in  an  abode.  See  Phrenology^  —  Inhab'iter,  n. 

Inhale,  in-hal',  v.  t.  [-haled  (-hald'), -haling.]  To 
draw  into  the  lungs;  to  inspire.  [L.  inhalare,  fr.  in 
and  lialare,  to  breathe.]  —  Inhal'er,  n.  One  who 
inhales;  an  apparatus  for  inhaling  any  vapor  or 
volatile  substance,  for  medicinal  purposes;  a  con¬ 
trivance  to  filter  or  warm  the  air  for  delicate  lungs 
or  in  a  deleterious  atmosphere  ;  a  respirator;  appar¬ 
atus  to  carrv  air  for  a  diver,  etc.  —  Inhala'tion,  n. 
Act  of  inhaling. 

Inhere,  in-her',  v.  i.  [-iif.red  (-herd'),  -iiering.]  To 
be  fixed  or  permanently  incorporated.  [L.  inhserere, 
fr.  in  and  User  ere,  to  stick,  hang.]  —  Inher'ent,  a. 
Existing  in  something,  so  as  to  be  inseparable  from 
it;  naturally  pertaining  to;  innate;  inborn;  native; 
inwrought.  —  Inher'ently,  adv.  —  Inher'ence,  -en- 
cy,  -en-sY.  n.  State  of  inhering;  existence  in  some¬ 
thing.  [F.  inherence .]  —  Inhe'sion,  -zhuu,  n.  In¬ 
herence. 

Inherit,  in-her'it,  v.  t,  (Lau>.)  To  take  by  descent 
from  an  ancestor;  to  succeed,  as  an  heir,  to  the  estate 
or  rights  of  a  deceased  person.  To  receive  or  take  by 
birth,  have  by  nature ;  to  become  possessed  of,  own.— 
v.  i.  To  have  as  an  inheritance,  possession,  or  prop¬ 
erty.  [OF.  heriter;  L.  inhereditare,  inhseredare,  to  ap¬ 
point  as  an  heir,  fr.  liseres,  heir.]  —  Inheritable,  a. 
Capable  of  being  inherited,  or  of  being  transmitted 
from  parent  to  child,  or  of  taking  by  inheritance,  or 
receiving  by  descent.  —  Inher'itably,  adv.  By  inher¬ 
itance.  —  Inheritance,  -ans,  n.  (Law.)  An  estate 
which  a  man  has  by  descent  as  heir  to  another,  or 
which  he  may  transmit  to  another  as  his  heir;  that 
inherited;  a  permanent  or  valuable  possession  or 
blessing ;  a  possession  received  by  gift,  or  without 
purchase  ;  ownership.  —  Inher'itor,  n.  One  who, 
etc.;  an  heir.  —  Inheritress,  -itrix,  n.  An  heiress; 
a  female  who,  etc. 

Inhesion.  See  under  Inhere. 

Inhibit,  in-hib'it,  v.  t.  To  check,  repress,  restrain, 
hinder;  to  forbid,  prohibit.  [L.  inhibere,  -hibitum, 
fr.  in  and  habere,  to  have.]  —  Inhibi'tion,  -bish'un, 
n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  restraint;  prohibi¬ 
tion;  embargo.  [F.]-  Inhibitory,  -Y-to-rY,  a.  Tend¬ 
ing  or  serving  to  inhibit;  prohibitory.  —  Inhibitory 
paralysis.  (Med.)  Paralysis  depending  on  the  in- 
nibition  of  nerve  action. 

Inhospitable,  Inhuman,  etc.  See  under  Inability. 

Inhumate,  in-hu'mat,  v.  t.  To  inhume.  [L.  inhu¬ 
mane,  -malum,  fr.  in  and  humare,  to  cover  with  earth, 
fr.  humus,  the  ground.  See  Humble.] — Inhuma'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  interment.  —  Inhume',  -hum', 
v.  t.  [-hum kd  (-humd'),  -huming.]  To  bury,  inter. 
[F.  inhumer.) 

Initial,  in-ish'al,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  beginning; 
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incipient;  placed  at  the  beginning  or  head  (of  a  list 
or  series). —  n.  The  first  letter  of  a  word.  [L.  in- 
itialis,  fr.  initium,  entrance,  beginning,  fr.  inire,  to 
go  into,  enter,  begin,  fr.  in  and  ire ,  itum,  to  go;  s. 
rt.  commence,  q.  v.]  —  Initiate,  -ish'Y-iit,  v.  t.  To 
introduce  by  a  first  act,  begin;  to  instruct  in  the 
rudiments  or  principles;  to  introduce  into  a  society 
or  organization,  or  secret  ceremonies.  — a.  Begun; 
commenced  ;  incomplete,  as  a  right,  etc.  ;  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  knowledge  of.  [L.  initiare,  - atum .]  — 
Initiation,  -ish'Y-a'shun,  n.  Act  or  process  of  ini¬ 
tiating;  ceremony  by  which  one  is  introduced  into 
any  society;  introduction  into  the  principles  of  any¬ 
thing  mysterious. —  Initiative,  -tiv,  a.  Serving  to 
initiate  ;  initiatory.  —  n.  An  introductory  step  or 
movement  ;  right  to  introduce  a  new  measure  or 
law,  as  in  legislation.  —  Initiatory,  -to-rl,  n.  Suit¬ 
able  for  an  introduction  or  beginning;  introductory; 
tending  or  serving  to  initiate. 

Inject,  in-jekt',  v.  t.  To  throw  in,  dart  in.  [L.  in- 
jicere,  -jectum,  fr.  in  and  jaccre,  to  throw.]  —  I nj sec¬ 
tion,  -iek'shun,  n.  Act  of  injecting  or  throwing  in, 
—  applied  esp.  to  the  forcible  throwing  in  of  a  liq¬ 
uid,  or  aeriform  body,  by  a  syringe,  pump,  etc.; 
thing  injected,  esp.,  a  liquid  medicine  injected  into 
a  cavity  of  the  body.  ( Anat .)  Act  of  filling  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  an  animal  body  with  some  colored  substance, 
to  render  visible  their  figures  and  ramifications.  A 
preserved  part  of  an  animal  body,  thus  injected. 
( Steam  Eng.)  Act  of  throwing  cold  water  into  a 
condenser;  cold  water  thrown  into  a  condenser  to 
produce  a  vacuum. — Inject'or,  n.  A  person  or 
thing  that  injects. 

Injoin,  in-join',  v.  t.  See  Enjoin.  —  Injunction,  in- 
junk'shiin,  n.  Act  of  enjoining  or  commanding; 
thing  enjoined;  an  order;  command;  precept.  (Law.) 
A  writ  or  process,  granted  by  a  court  of  equity,  re¬ 
quiring  a  party  to  do  or  to  refrain  from  doing  cer¬ 
tain  acts.  [1  i.  injunctio.] 

Injudicious,  Injure,  etc.  See  under  Inability. 

Ink,  ink,  n.  A  colored  fluid,  viscous  material,  or  pig¬ 
ment  used  in  writing,  printing,  etc. — v.  t.  [inked 
(inkt),  inking.]  To  blacken,  color,  or  daub  with 
ink.  [OF.  enque,  L.  encaustnm,  neut.  of  encaustus, 
Gr.  engkaustos,  burnt  in,  encaustic,  q.  v.] — Ink'y, 
-Y,  a.  Consisting  of,  like,  or  soiled  with,  ink  ;  black. 
— -Ink'iness,  n.  —  Ink'-beTry,  n.  A  shrub  of  the 
holly  family,  growing  in  sandy  ground,  and  produ¬ 
cing  a  small  black  berry.— Ink'horn,  n.  An  ink¬ 
stand,  —  formerly  made  of  horn.  —  Ink'Btand,  n. 
A  vessel  for  holding  writing  ink. 

Inkling,  ink'ling,  n.  Inclination;  desire  ;  a  hint  or 
whisper;  intimation.  [ME.  incle,  to  intimate,  hint, 
Ic.  ymta,  Dan.  ymte ,  to  mutter,  murmur;  s.  rt.  hum ; 
onomat.] 

Inlace,  in-las',  v.  t.  [-laced  (-last'),  -lacing. 1  To 
work  in,  as  lace;  to  embellish  with  work  resembling 
lace;  to  lace. 

Inlagation,  in-la-ga'shun,  n.  (Law.)  The  restitution 
of  an  outlawed  person  to  the  protection  of  the  law. 
[Law  L.  iidagatio,  fr.  inlagare,  to  restore  to  law,  fr. 
in  and  AS.  lagii,  lag,  lull,  law.] 

Inland,  in'land,  a.  Within  the  land;  remote  from  the 
sea  ;  interior  ;  carried  on  within  a  country  ;  do¬ 
mestic;  drawn  and  payable  in  the  same  country. — 
n.  The  interior  part  of  a  country.  [AS.,  a  domain 
(legal  term),  Ic.  inlendr,  native;  fr.  m  and  land.]  — 
In'lander,  n.  One  who  lives  in  the  interior  of  a 
country. 

Inlay,  in-la',  v.  t.  [-laid  (-lad'),  -laying.]  To  in¬ 
sert  (pieces  of  pearl,  ivory,  etc.)  in  a  groundwork  of 
some  other  material,  to  form  an  ornamental  surface. 
[mi  and  lag.]  —  In  'lay,  n.  Pieces  of  wood,  ivory,  etc., 
inlaid,  or  prepared  for  inlaying.  —  Inlay'er,  n. 

Inlet,  in'let,  n.  A  passage  by  which  an  inclosed  place 
may  be  entered;  a  bay  or  recess  in  the  shore  of  the 
sea,  etc.,  or  between  isles,  a  narrow  strip  of  water 
running  into  the  land;  a  creek,  [in  and  let. J 

Inly,  Inmost,  Inner,  Inning,  etc.  See  under  In. 

Inmate,  in'mat,  n.  One  who  lives  in  the  same  apart¬ 
ment  or  house  with  another,  [in  and  mate.] 

Inn,  in,  n.  A  house  for  the  lodging  and  entertainment 
of  travelers;  tavern;  public  house;  hotel;  in  Eng., 
a  college  or  society  of  students  at  law  and  barris¬ 
ters,  also  one  of  the  buildings  containing  law  cham¬ 
bers. —  v.  t.  To  put  under  cover,  shelter  ;  to  afford 
lodging  and  entertainment  to;  to  lodge.  [ME.  and 
AS.  in,  inn,  an  inn,  also  AS.  in,  inn ,  within  (adv.), 
Ic.  inni,  an  inn  also  indoors  (adv.),  fr.  in,  q.  v.]  — 
Inn'holder,  -keeper,  n.  One  who  keeps  an  inn. 

Innate,  in'nat  or  in-nat',  a.  Inborn;  native;  natural; 


originating  in,  or  derived  from,  the  constitution  ol 
the  intellect,  as  opp.  to  being  acquired  from  experi¬ 
ence.  [L.  innatus,  fr.  in  and  natus,  born,  p.  p.  ct 
nasci,  to  be  born.]  —  Innately,  in'-  or  in-nat'lY,  adv. 
Naturally.  —  Innate'ness,  n. 

Innerve,  in-nfrv',  v.  t.  [-nerved  (-n?rvd'),  -nerv¬ 
ing.]  To  give  nervous  energy  or  power  to;  to  in¬ 
vigorate,  strengthen.  —  Innervation,  n.  Act  of  in- 
nerving.  (Physiol.)  Nervous  activity. 

Innocent,  Innocuous,  etc.  See  under  Inability. 

Innovate,  in'no-vat,  v.  t.  To  change  by  introducing 
something  new;  to  introduce  as  a  novelty.  —  v.i. 
To  introduce  novelties.  [L.  innovare,  -vatum,  fr.  in 
and  no  rare,  to  make  new,  fr.  nows,  new.]  —  tnno- 
va'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  a  change  effected  by,  innova¬ 
ting;  a  change  in  customs,  etc.  —  In'noya'tor,  n. 

Innuendo,  in-nu-en'do,  n. ;  pi.  -does,  -doz.  An  ob¬ 
lique  hint;  remote  intimation  or  allusion.  (Lain.) 
A  parenthetic  explanatory  averment  employed  i:\ 
proceedings  for  libel  or  slander,  to  point  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  persons  or  subjects,  of  the  alleged  defamato¬ 
ry  matter.  [L.,  lit.  by  giving  a  nod,  by  intimation, 
gerund  of  innuere,  to  nod  towards,  intimate,  fr.  in 
and  nuere,  to  nod.] 

Innuit,  in'nu-it,  n.  The  name  of  the  Amer.  Esqui¬ 
maux  for  their  own  race.  [Esquim.  inuk}  maqj 

Inoculate,  in-ok'u-lat,  v.  t.  To  bud  ;  to  insert  (the 
bud  of  a  plant  in  another  plant)  for  propagation. 
(Med.)  To  communicate,  as  a  disease  to  a  person, 
by  inserting  infectious  matter  in  his  skin  or  flesh.  — 
v.  i.  To  graft  by  inserting  buds;  to  communicate 
disease  by  inserting  infectious  matter.  [L.  inoculare 
-latum,  fr.  in  and  oculare,  to  furnish  with  eyes,  fr. 
oculus,  an  eye  (q.  v.),  also  a  bud.]  —  Inoc/ula'"tion,  n. 
Act  or  art  of  inoculating.  —  Inoc'ulator,  n. 

Inosculate,  in-os'ku-lat,  v.  i.  To  unite,  as  2  vessels  at 
their  extremities;  to  anastomose  ;  to  blend,  or  be¬ 
come  united.  —  v.  t.  To  unite  by  apposition  or  con¬ 
tact.  [Li.  in  and  oscutari,  datum,  to  kiss.l  —  Inoa/- 
cula'tion,  n.  Junction  of  vessels,  channels,  or  pas¬ 
sages,  so  that  their  contents  pass  from  one  to  the 
other;  anastomosis;  inherent  union  or  blending. 

Inquire,  in-kwir',  v.i.  [-quired  (-kwlrd'),  -quirino.J 
To  ask  a  question;  to  make  examination  or  investi¬ 
gation.  —  v.  t.  To  ask  about ;  to  make  inquiry  re¬ 
specting.  [ME.  enqueren,  enquere,  OF.  enquerre,  en- 
querir,  L.  mquirere,  -quisitum,  fr.  in  and  quierere,  to 
seek.]  —  Inquir'er,  n. — Inquir'y,  -kwTr'Y,  n.  Act 
of  inquiring ;  search  for  truth,  information,  or 
knowledge;  examination  into  facts  or  principles;  a 
question  ;  query;  interrogatory  ;  scrutiny;  investi¬ 
gation;  research.  —  Writ  of  inquiry.  A  writ  issued 
where  the  defendant  has  suffered  judgment  to  pass 
against  him  by  default,  in  order  to  assess  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  damages,  wnere  they  cannot  be  ascertained  by 
calculation.  —  In'quest,  -kwest,  n.  Act  of  inquiring; 
inquiry  ;  quest.  (Law.)  Judicial  inquiry  ;  official 
examination  ;  a  jury,  esp.  a  coroner’s  jury.  [ME. 
and  OF.  enqueste,  fr.  L.  inquisita  (res),  (thing)  in¬ 
quired  into.]  —  Inquisi'tion,  -zish'un,  n.  Act  of  in¬ 
quiring  ;  examination  ;  investigation.  (Law.)  Ju¬ 
dicial  inquiry;  inquest;  the  finding  of  a  jury.  (Rom. 
Cath.  Church.)  A  tribunal  for  the  examination  and 
punishment  of  heretics.  [F.;  L.  inquisitio.] — In¬ 
quisitional,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  making  inquiry;  of,  or 
pert,  to,  the  Inquisition.  —  Inquis'itor,  -kw'iz'Y-tgr, 
n.  One  who  inquires;  esp.,  one  whose  official  duty 
it  is  to  inquire  and  examine.  (Rom.  Cath.  Church.) 
A  member  of  the  Court  of  Inquisition.  (L.J  —  In- 
quistto'rial.-to'rY-al,  a.  Pert,  to  inquisition,  or  to 
the  Court  of  Inquisition,  or  resembling  its  practices. 

—  Inquis'itive,  -Y-tiv,  a.  Apt  to  ask  questions;  given 
to  research;  prying;  curious.  [ME.  and  OF.  inquis- 
itif,  L.  inqvisitivus.]  —  Inquia'itively,  adv.—  In- 
quis'itiveness,  n. 

Inrail,  in-ral',  v.  t.  [-railed  (-raid'),  -railing.]  To 
inclose  or  surround  with  rails. 

Inroad,  in'rod,  n.  A  sudden  or  desultory  incursion 
or  invasion;  irruption;  encroachment,  [in  and  road 

—  raid,  fr.  AS.  rad,  a  riding.] 

Insane,  Insatiable,  etc.  See  under  Inability. 

Inscribe,  in-skrlb',  v.  t.  [-scribed  (-skrlbd'),  -scrib¬ 
ing.]  To  write  or  engrave,  imprint;  to  mark  with 
letters,  characters,  or  words  ;  to  commend  by  a 
short  address,  less  formal  than  a  dedication;  to  im¬ 
print  deeply,  impress.  (  Geom .)  To  draw  within,  as 
one  figure  within  another.  [L.  inscrihere,  -scri/itum, 
fr.  in  and  scrihere,  to  write.  See  Scribe.]  —  In- 
scrib'er,  n.  —  Inscription,  -skrip'shun,  n.  Act  of 
inscribing;  thing  which  is  inscribed;  esp.,  anything 
engraved  on  a  solid  substance  for  preservation  or 
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Insect. 

6,  eyes;  c,  head;  d,  an¬ 
terior  legs  or  arms;  e,  prothorax;  /, 
mesotborax;  g,  metathorax;  h,  mid¬ 
dle  or  central  legs  or  arms;  i,  cen¬ 
tral  wings;  o,  anterior  or  first  wings; 
j,  posterior  legs  ;  k,  abdomen ;  l, 
tibia;  m,  tarsus. 


public  inspection ;  an  address  or  consignment  of  a 
book  to  a  person,  as  a  mark  of  respect.  [F. ;  L.  in- 
scriptio.]  —  Inscriptive,  -tiv,  a.  Bearing  inscription. 
Inscroll,  in-skr6l',  v.  t.  To  write  on  a  scroll. 

Inseam,  in-sem',  v.  t.  To  impress  or  mark  with  a 
seam. 

Insect,  in'sekt,  n.  (Zool.)  An  articulate  nnimal  whose 
body  is  divided  oy  cross  lines  or  incisions  into  a 
number  of  segments  or  rings,  and  in  the  winged  or 

adult  state  is  divid-  . «• 

ed  into  3  distinct 
parts,  the  head,  “  ^ 

thorax,  and  abdo¬ 
men,  h  a  s  6  legs, 
never  more  than 
4  wings,  and  that 
breathes  air  in 
tubes  opening  ex¬ 
ternally  by  spira¬ 
cles.  Anything 
small  or  contempt¬ 
ible.  [F.  insecte.  L. 
insectum,  p.  p.  of  in¬ 
secure,  to  cut  into, 
fr.  in  and  secure,  to 
cut,  —  as  appearing 
to  be  cut  through.] 

—  Insect'ile,  -il,  a. 

Having  the  nature 
of  insects.  —  Inser¬ 
tion,  7i.  A  cutting 
in  ;  incisure  ;  incis¬ 
ion.  —  Insec'tivore, 

-  1 1  -  v  5  r  ,  n.  ;  pi. 

-VORES,  -  v  6r  z . 

(Zool.)  One  of  an  a,  antennae 
order  of  small  plan¬ 
tigrade  mammals 
that  feed  upon  in¬ 
sects.  [L.  vorai'e ,  to 
devour.]  —  Insec¬ 
tivorous,  -tiv 'Cr¬ 
us,  a.  Feeding  or  subsisting  on  insects;  pert,  to  the 
Insectivores. 

Insecure,  Insensible,  etc.  See  under  Inability. 
Insert,  in-sCrt',  r.  t.  To  set  or  place  in  among,  intro¬ 
duce.  —  Insert'ing,  n.  A  setting  in  ;  something  in¬ 
serted  or  set  in,  as  lace,  etc.,  into  garments.  [L.  Mi¬ 
serere,  -sertum,  fr.  in  and  serere,  to  join,  connect.]  — 
Inser'tion,  -shun,  n.  Act  of  inserting,  or  setting  or 
placing  in  or  among  other  things;  condition  of  being 
inserted  ;  mode,  place,  etc.,  of  inserting;  thing  set 
in,  as  lace,  cambric,  in  narrow  strips,  etc. 

Inset,  in'set.  n.  That  which  is  set  in  ;  an  insertion. 

( Book-binding .)  A  portion  of  a  printed  sheet  in  cer¬ 
tain  sizes  of  books  which  is  cut  off  before  folding, 
and  set  into  the  middle  of  the  folded  sheet,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  succession  of  paging,  —  called  also  off-cut. 
Inshrine.  Same  as  Enshrine. 

Inside,  in'sld,  prep,  or  adv.  Within  the  sides  of;  in 
the  interior;  contained  within. —  a.  Being  within; 
contained;  interior;  internal.  —  n.  The  part  within; 
interior  portion  ;  one  who,  or  that  which,  is  within, 
or  inclosed;  hence,  an  inside  passenger  of  a  coach  or 
carriage,  pi.  The  inward  parts,  entrails,  bowels, 
{in  and  side. ] 

Insidious,  in-sid'Y-us,  a.  Lying  in  wait;  watching  an 
opportunity  to  insnare  or  entrap;  intending  or  in¬ 
tended  to  entrap  ;  crafty  ;  wily  ;  sly  ;  designing  ; 
treacherous ;  deceptive.  (Meil.)  Existing  without 
marked  symptoms;  likely  to  elude  notice;  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  it  appears.  [F.  insidicux,  L.  insidiosus, 
fr.  insulin s,  troops  of  men  in  ambush,  a  plot,  snare, 
fr.  in  and  sedere,  to  sit.]  —  Insid'iously,  adv.  —  In- 
sid'iousness,  n.  . 

Insight,  in'slt,  n.  Sight  or  view  of  the  interior  of 
anything;  introspection;  thorough  knowledge;  pow¬ 
er  of  acute  observation  and  deduction;  discernment. 
Insignia,  in-sig'nT-ii,  n.  pi.  Badges  of  office  or  honor; 
marks  by  which  anything  is  distinguished.  [L.  in- 
signe,  pi.  insignia,  from  insignis,  distinguished  by  a 
mark,  fr.  in  and  sigtiuiri,  a  mark,  sign.] 

Insinuate,  in-sin'u-at,  v.  t.  To  introduce  gently,  or 
as  by  a  winding  or  narrow  passage;  to  wind  in;  to 
introduce  artfully,  instill ;  to  hint,  suggest  by  re¬ 
mote  allusion ;  to  push  or  work  one’s  self  (into  favor). 
—  v.  i.  To  creep,  wind,  or  flow,  in  ;  to  ingratiate 
one’s  self.  [L.  insinuare,  -atum,  fr.  in  and  sinuare, 
to  wind,  about,  fr.  sinus,  a  bend.]  —  Insin'ua'tion,  n. 
Aot  of  insinuating;  a  creeping  or  winding  in;  act  of 
gaining  favor  by  gentle  or  artful  means;  art  or  pow¬ 


er  of  pleasing  and  stealing  on  the  affections;  a  hint; 
suggestion  by  distant  allusion  ;  innuendo.  £F.]  — ■ 
Insm'ua'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Stealing  on  the  confidence 
or  affections  ;  using  insinuations  ;  giving  hiut6.  — 
Insin'ua'tor,  n. 

Insist,  in-sist',  v.  i.  To  dwell  upon  as  a  matter  of 
special  moment;  to  be  persistent  or  pressing.  [F.  in- 
stster,  L.  insistere,  fr.  in  and  sistere,  to  set,  f  r.  stare  = 
E.  stand.]  —  Insist'ent,  a.  Standing  or  resting  on.— 
Insist'ence,  -ens,  n.  Quality  of  being  urgent. 

Insition,  in-sish'un  or  -6izh'un,  n.  Insertion  of  a 
scion  in  a  stock.  [L.  insitio,  fr.  inserere,  -situin,  to 
ingraft,  fr.  in  and  serere,  to  sow.] 

In  situ,  in-si'tu.  In  its  natural  place,  —  said  of  a  rock 
or  fossil  when  found  in  the  situation  in  which  it 
was  orig.  formed  or  deposited.  [L.] 

Insnare,  m-snar',  v.  t.  [-snared  (-snard'),  -snaring.] 
To  catch  in  a  snare,  entrap;  to  inveigle,  seduce  by 
artifice.  —  Insnar'er,  n. 

InBolate,  in'so-lat,  v.  t.  To  dry  in  the  sun’s  rays;  to 
expose  to  the  sun’s  heat;  to  ripen  or  prepare  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sun.  [L.  insolare,  -latum,  fr.  in  and 
sol,  the  sun.]  — Insola'tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of  ex¬ 
posing  to  the  rays  of  the  sun;  sunstroke. 

Insolent,  Insoluble,  etc.  Sec  under  Inability. 

Insomuch.  See  under  In. 

Inspect,  in-spekt',  v.  t.  To  view  closely  and  critically, 
esp.  in  order  to  ascertain  quality  or  condition,  dis¬ 
cover  errors,  etc.;  to  view  and  examine  officially,  as 
troops,  arms,  goods  offered  for  sale,  etc.  [L.  inspec- 
tare ,  freq.  of  mspicere,  fr.  in  and  spectre,  to  look  at, 
to  View.]  —  Inspection,  -spek'shun,  n.  Act  of  in¬ 
specting;  careful  survey ;  official  examination;  actof 
overseeing;  superintendence.  [F.]  —  Inspect'or,  -Sr, 
7i.  —  Inspect'orate,  -orship.  n.  Office  or  residence 
of  an  inspector;  district  embraced  by  an  inspector’s 
jurisdiction. 

Insphere,  in-sfer',  v.  t.  [-sphered  (-sferd'),  -spher¬ 
ing.]  To  place  in  a  sphere. 

Inspire,  in-splr',  v.  i.  [-spired  (-spTrd'),  -spiring.] 
To  draw  in  breath,  inhale  air  into  the  lungs;  to 
breathe,  blow  gently,  —  v.  t.  To  breathe  into,  fill 
with  the  breath;  to  infuse  by  breathing,  infuse  into 
the  mind;  to  convey,  as  by  a  superior  or  supernat¬ 
ural  influence;  to  affect,  as  with  a  supernatural  in¬ 
fluence;  to  inhale.  [OF.  en-  or  itispirer,  L.  inspirare, 
-atum,  fr.  in  and  snirare,  to  breatne.  See  Spirit.]  — 
Inspir'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  inspired.  — Inspi- 
ra'tion,  n.  Act  of  inspiring,  breathing  in,  infusing, 
etc.;  inhalation;  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  im¬ 
agination  or  other  powers  of  the  soul;  result  of  such 
extraordinary  elevation  in  the  thoughts,  emotions, 
or  purposes  inspired;  esp.,  a  supernatural  divine  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  sacred  writers,  by  which  they  were 
qualified  to  communicate  truth  with  authority. — 
Inspiratory,  in-splr'a-  or  in'spl-ra-to-rl,  a.  Pert, 
to  or  aiding  inspiration.  —  Inspir'er,  n.  —  Inspir'it, 
-spTr'it,  v.  t.  To  infuse  or  excite  spirit  in,  give  new 
life  to,  enliven,  animate,  cheer,  encourage. 

Inspissate,  in-spis'sSt,  v.  t.  To  thicken  (fluids)  by 
evaporation. —a.  Thick;  inspissated.  [L.  inspxssare, 
-satum,  fr.  in  and  spissare,  to  thicken,  fr.  spissus, 
thick.]  — Inspissa'tion.  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Instability,  etc.  See  under  Inability. 

Install,  in-stawl',  v.  t.  [-stalled  (-stawld^),  -stale- 
ing.]  To  set  in  a  seat,  give  a  place  to;  to  instate  in 
an  office,  rank,  or  order,  with  ceremonies.  [F.  in¬ 
staller,  LL.  installare,  fr.  in  and  stallum,  fr.  OHO. 
stal  =  G.  and  E.  stall,  q.  v.]  —  Installation,  n.  Act 
of  installing;  esp.  of  instating  an  ordained  minister 
in  a  parish;  institution.  [F.]  —  Installment,  n.  Act 
of  installing;  a  part  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  or  to  be 
paid  at  a  time  different  from  that  of  the  balance. 

Instant,  in'stant,  a.  Pressing;  urgent;  importunate; 
earnest;  closely  impending  in  respect  to  time;  imme¬ 
diate;  making  no  delay;  quick;  present;  current. — 
ii.  A  point  in  duration;  a  moment;  a  particular 
time;  a  day  of  the  current  month.  [F.,  an  instant, 
moment,  L.  instans,  p.  pr.  of  instare,  to  stand  upon, 
press  upon,  fr.  in  and  stare,  to  stand.]  —  In'stantly, 
adv.  Without  the  least  delay  or  interval :  with  ur¬ 
gency;  directly;  immediately;  at  once.  —  Instanta'- 
neous,  -ne-us,  a.  Done  in  an  instant.  —  Instanta'- 
neously,  adv.  In  a  moment.  —  Instanta'neousness, 
-stan'tane'ity,  -ta-ne'Y-tT,  n.  Quality  of  being  in¬ 
stantaneous.—  Instan'ter,  adv.  Immediately;  with¬ 
out  delay;  instantly.  [L.]  — In'stance,  -stans,  n. 
Quality  or  act  of  being  instant  or  pressing;  occasion; 
order  of  occurrence;  something  cited  in  proof  or  ex¬ 
emplification;  a  case  occurring;  application ;  exam¬ 
ple.  —  V.  t.  [-STANCED  (-stanst),  -STANCING.]  To 
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mention  as  an  example  or  case.  [F.,  instance,  ur¬ 
gency,  L.  instantia.] 

Instar,  in-star',  v.  t.  To  set  with  stars,  or  with  bril¬ 
liants. 

Instate,  in-stat',  v.  t.  To  set  or  place,  establish  (in  a 
rank  or  condition),  install. 

Instead,  in-sted',  ad v.  In  the  stead,  place,  or  room; 

equivalent  to;  equal  to.  [AS.  on  stede,  in  the  place.] 
Instep,  in'step,  n.  The  arched  middle  portion  of  the 
human  foot,  comprising  the  metatarsus  and  part  of 
the  tarsus,  esp.  the  projection  on  the  upper  side  near 
its  junction  with  the  leg;  that  part  of  the  hind  leg  of 
a  horse  from  the  thigh  to  the  pastern-joint.  [Prob. 
corrupt,  fr.  inslop  or  ins  tup,  fr.  mundsfoo/>=in-Dend.] 
Instigate,  in'stY-gat,  v.  t.  To  incite,  set  on,  goad  or 
urge  forward,  stimulate,  impel,  animate.  JL.  insti- 

gare,  - gatum ,  fr.  instinguere,  to  incite.]  —  Instigat¬ 
ion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  incitement  as 
to  evil.  — In'stiga'tor,  n. 

Instill,  in-stil',  v.  t.  [-stilled  (-stild'),  -stilling.] 
To  pour  in  by  drops;  to  infuse  slowly,  or  by  de¬ 
grees.  [F.  instiller,  L.  instillare,  fr.  in  and  stillare, 
to  drop,  stillu,  a  drop.]  —  Instilla'tion,  n.  Act  of  in¬ 
stilling,  or  infusing  by  small  quantities;  act  of  infus¬ 
ing  slowly  into  the  mind;  that  instilled  or  infused. 
—  In'stilla'tor,  Instill'er,  n.  One  who  instills.  — In- 
still'ment,  n.  Act  of  instilling;  thing  instilled. 
Instinct,  in-stinkt',  a.  Urged  from  within;  moved; 
animated;  excited.  [F.;  LL. instinctus,  p.  p.  of  instin - 
guere,  to  instigate,  incite.]  —  In'stinct,  n.  Uncon¬ 
scious  or  unreasoning  prompting  to  action;  esp.  the 
natural,  unreasoning  impulse  in  an  animal,  by  which 
it  is  guided  to  the  performance  of  any  action,  with¬ 
out  thought  of  improvement  in  the  method.  —  In- 
Btinct'ive,  -iv,  a.  Prompted  by  instinct  ;  acting 
without  reasoning,  instruction,  or  experience.  —  In¬ 
stinctively,  adv.  By  force  of  instinct. 

Institute,  in'sti-tut,  v.  t.  To  set  up,  establish,  appoint, 
ordain;  to  originate, found;  to  begin,  commence,  set 
in  operation.  ( Eccl .  Law.)  To  invest  with  the  spir¬ 
itual  part  of  a  benefice,  or  the  care  of  souls.  —  n. 
Thing  instituted;  established  law;  settled  order  ; 
that  which  is  established  as  authoritative;  precept; 
maxim;  principle;  an  institution;  a  literary,  scien¬ 
tific,  or  philosophical  society.  ]>l.  A  book  of  elements 
or  principles;  esp.  a  work  containing  the  principles 
of  jurisprudence;  theory  of  medicine,  esp.  physiol¬ 
ogy  and  therapeutics,  applied  to  the  practice  of 
medicine.  [L.  instituere,  -tutum,  fr.  in  and  statuere, 
to  cause  to  stand,  fr.  stare ,  statum,  to  stand.]  —  In¬ 
stitution,  n.  Act  of  instituting,  as,  establishment, 
foundation,  enactment;  or,  instruction,  education; 
or  (Eccl.  Law),  net  or  ceremony  of  investing  a  cler¬ 
gyman  with  the  spiritual  part  of  a  benefice;  that 
which  is  instituted  or  established;  established  order, 
or  method,  or  custom;  enactment;  ordinance;  an  es¬ 
tablished  or  organized  society,  endowed  school,  etc.; 
a  foundation;  a  text-book;  a  system  of  elements  or 
rules.  —  Institutional,  a.  Instituted  by  authority; 
elementary;  rudimentai. —  Institutionary,  a.  Re¬ 
lating  to  institutions  :  elemental;  rudimentary.  — 
In'stitu'tive,  a.  Tending  or  intended  to  institute; 
having  power  to  establish;  established;  depending  on 
institution.  —  In'stitu'tor,  n.  One  who  establishes. 
Instratified,  in-strat'Y-ild,  a.  Stratified  within  some¬ 
thing  else. 

Instruct,  in-strukt',  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  requisite 
outfit  or  preparation;  to  make  ready;  esp., to  impart 
information  to,  enlighten,  teach,  educate, inform;  to 
furnish  with  directions,  command,  enjoin.  [L.  instru- 
ere,  - structum ,  fr.  in  and  strnere,  to  set  in  order.]  —  In¬ 
structor,  -or,  -er,  n.  — Instructive,  a.  Capable  of 
being  instructed.  —  Instruction,  n.  Act  of  instruct¬ 
ing,  or  teaching;  that  which  instructs,  as,  precept, 
information,  teachings;  direction,  order,  command. 
[F.]  —  Instructive,  -iv,  a.  Conveying  knowledge; 
serving  to  instruct.  —  Instructively,  adv.  —  In- 
struct'iveness,  n.  —  Instruct'ress,  n.  A  female  in¬ 
structor;  preceptress.  —  Instrument,  -strdo-ment,  n. 
That  by  means  of  which  anything  is  effected,  a  tool, 
utensil,  implement;  a  contrivance,  by  which  musical 
sounds  are  produced.  (Law.)  A  writing,  expressive 
of  some  act,  contract,  process,  or  proceeding.  One 
who,  or  that  which  serves  a  purpose,  fr .;  L.  instru- 
mentum,  f r.  instruere .]  —  Instrumental,  a.  Acting  as 
an  instrument;  serving  as  a  means;  conducive;  help¬ 
ful;  pert,  to,  made  by,  or  prepared  for,  musical  in¬ 
struments.— Instrumentality;  :tal'T-tY,  n.  Quality 
or  condition  of  being,  or  that  whiehis,  instrumental; 
agency.  —  In'strument'ally,  cu.lv .  In  the  nature  of 
an  instrument,  as  means  to  an  end ;  with  instruments 


of  music.  —  Instrumentation,  n.  Act  of  using,  or 
the  subordination  of,  as  an  instrument  ;  means; 
agency.  (Mus.)  Instrumental  composition;  act  or 
manner  ot  playing  upon  musical  instruments. 

Insubordinate,  Insufficient,  etc.  See  under  Inabi  ity. 

Insular,  in'su-ler,  -lary,  -la-rY,  a.  Pert,  to  an  island; 
surrounded  by  water.  [F.  insulaire,  L.  insularis,  fr. 
insula,  an  island,  prob.  fr.  in  salo,  in  the  main  sea, 
L.  salum ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  salos,  swell  or  surge  of  the  sea, 
open  sea,  E.  swell,  q.  v.,  and  see  Isle,  Isolate.]  — 
Insularity,  -l&r'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being  insular. — 
In'sulate,  v.  t.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation, 
isolate;  to  prevent  the  transfer  to,  or  from,  of  elec¬ 
tricity  or  heat,  by  the  interposition  of  non-conduct¬ 
ors.  [L.  insulatus.]  —  In'sulated,  «.  a.  standing 
by  itself.  (Elec.)  Separated,  as  a  Dody,  from  oth¬ 
ers,  by  non-conductors  of  electricity.  ( Thermotics.) 
Separated,  as  a  heated  body,  from  other  bodies,  by 
non-conductors  of  heat. — insulation,  n.  Act  of, 
or  state  of  being,  etc.;  detachment  from  other  ob¬ 
jects. —  In'sula'tor,  -tSr,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
etc. ;  a  non-conductor. 

Insult,  in'sult,  n.  Gross  abuse  offered  to  another;  af¬ 
front;  indignity;  outrage;  contumely.  —  v.  t.  To 
treat  with  abuse,  insolence,  or  contempt,  by  words 
or  actions.  —  v.  i.  To  behave  with  insolent  triumph. 
[OF.,  an  affront,  F.  insulter,  L.  insultare,  to  insult, 
ireq.  of  insilire,  insultum,  to  leap  upon,  fr.  in  and 
satire,  to  leap.]  —  Insult'er,  n. 

Insure,  in-slioor',  v.  t.  [-sured  (-shdord'),  -suring.] 
To  make  sure  or  secure;  esp.  to  secure  against  a  pos¬ 
sible  loss  or  assure  the  contingent  payment  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  on  stipulated  conditions,  or' at  a  given  rate 
or  premium. —  v.  i.  To  underwrite;  to  practice  mak¬ 
ing  insurance.  [ME.  ensuren,  assuren,  OF.  asseurer, 
fr.  seur,  sure.]  — Insur'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  in¬ 
sured  against  loss  or  damage.  —  Insur'ance,  n.  Act 
of  insuring,  or  assuring,  against  loss  or  damage;  a 
contract  whereby,  for  a  consideration  called  a  pre¬ 
mium,  one  party  undertakes  to  indemnify  the  other 
against  loss  by  certain  risks  or  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
in  a  given  contingency;  premium  paid  for  insuring 
property  or  life.—  Insiir'er,  n.  One  who  insures;  an 
underwriter. 

Insurgent,  in-sSr'jent,  a.  Rising  in  opposition  to  law¬ 
ful  civil  or  political  authority;  insubordinate  ;  re¬ 
bellious.  —  n.  One  who  rises  in  revolt;  a  rebel.  [L. 
insurgens,  p.  pr.  of  msurgere,  to  rise  up,  fr.  in  and 
surgere,  to  rise.]  —  Insurrection,  -sSr-rek'shun,  n. 
Arising  against  civil  or  political  authority;  sedition; 
revolt;  rebellion.  [L.  insuivectioi]  —  Insurrectional, 
a.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting  in  insurrection.  —  Insur¬ 
rectionary,  -a-rY,  a.  Pert,  or  suitable  to,  etc.;  re¬ 
bellious;  seditious.  —  Insurrectionist,  n.  One  who 
favors  insurrection. 

Intact,  Integrity,  etc.  See  under  Inability. 

Intaglio,  in-tiil'yo,  n.  A  figure  cut  into  a  material,  as 
a  seal,  matrix,  etc.;  a  stone  or  gem  in  which  a  figure 
is  cut  so  as  to  form  a  depression  or  hollow.  [It.,  fr. 
intagliare,  fr.  in  (=  L.  in)  and  tagliare,  EL.  taleare, 
to  cut,  orig.  to  cut  twigs,  fr.  L.  talea,  a  rod,  stick, 
twig.  See  Tally.] 

i  Integument,  in-teg' u-ment,  n.  That  which  naturally 
covers  another  thing;  esp.  ( Anat .),  a  covering  which 
invests  the  body,  as  the  skin,  or  a  membrane  that 
invests  a  particular  part.  [L.  integumentum,  fr.  in 
and  tegere,  to  cover.] 

Intellect,  in'tel-lekt,  n.  The  faculty  of  the  human 
soul  by  which  it  knows,  understands,  or  reasons,  as 
disting,  fr.  the  power  to  feel  and  to  will;  the  power 
to  judge  and  comprehend.  [OF.;  L.  intellect  us,  fr.  in- 
teliigere,  -tectum,  to  understand,  fr.  inter,  between, 
and  tegere,  to  gather,  collect.]  —  Intellection,?*.  Act 
of  understanding;  simple  apprehension  of  ideas;  in¬ 
tuition.  —  Intellect'ive,  -iv,  a.  Having  power  to  un¬ 
derstand;  produced  by  the  understanding;  capable 
of  being  perceived  by  the  understanding  only,  not 
by  the  senses. —  Intellect'ively,  adv.  With  intellec¬ 
tion. —  Intellect'ual,  -u-al,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  per¬ 
formed  by,  the  mind,  mental;  formed  by,  and  exist¬ 
ing  for,  the  intellect  alone;  perceived  hy  the  intel¬ 
lect;  having  the  power  of  understanding;  having  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  liigherformsof  knowledge  orthought; 
relating  to  the  understanding.  —  Intellect'ualism, 
-izm,  n.  Intellectual  power;  doctrine  that  knowl¬ 
edge  is  derived  from  pure  reason. —  Intellect'ualist, 
n.  One  who  overrates  the  understanding;  one  who 
believes  or  maintains  that  human  knowledge  is  de¬ 
rived  from  pure  reason. — Intelligence,  -lY-jens,  n. 
Act  of  knowin 
ment;  capacitjr 
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for  the  higher  functions  of  the  intel- 
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lect;  information  communicated;  general  informa¬ 
tion;  an  intelligent  being  or  spirit.  [F.;  L .  intelli- 
gentia.] —  Intelligence  office.  A  place  where  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained,  esp.  respecting  servants  to 
be  hired.  —  Intel'ligencer,  -jen-ser,  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  sends  or  conveys  intelligence.  —  Intel¬ 
ligent,  a.  Endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reason,  or 
with  a  good  intellect;  well  informed;  sensible;  skill¬ 
ful. —  Intel'ligen'tial,  -ien'shal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  in¬ 
telligence  ;  intellectual  ;  consisting  of  unbodied 
mind. —  Intelligently,  adv.  Intelligible,  -lY-jY- 
bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  understood  or  compre¬ 
hended;  perspicuous;  plain;  clear.  [F.]  —  Intel'li- 
gibleness,  -ligibil'ity,  n.  —  Intel'ligibly,  adv. 

Sntend,  in-tenu',  v.  t.  To  fix  the  mind  upon,  as  the 
object  to  be  effected;  to  contemplate,  meditate,  pur¬ 
pose,  mean.  [ME.  entenden,  F.  entendre ,  E.  inten- 
dere,  -tensum,  fr.  in  and  tendere ,  to  stretch.  See 
Tend.]  —  Intend'ed,  n.  One  betrothed;  an  affianced 
lover.  —  Intend'er,  n.—  Intend'ant,  n.  One  who  has 
the  charge  of  some  public  business:  a  superintend¬ 
ent.  [OF.,  orig.  one  of  the  4  controllers  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  appointed  by  Francis  I.,  of  France.]  — In- 
tend'ancy,  n.  Office  or  employment  of,  or  district 
committed  to  the  charge  of,  an  intendant.  —  In- 
tend'ment,  n.  Intention;  design.  {Law.)  The  true 
meaning  or  intention  of  a  law,  or  of  any  legal  in¬ 
strument.— Intense', -tens',  a.  Strained;  stretched; 
tightly  drawn;  kept  on  the  stretch;  extreme  in  de¬ 
gree,  as,  ardent,  fervent;  keen,  biting;  vehement, 
earnest;  severe,  violent.  — Intense'ly,  adv.  To  an 
extreme  degree;  attentively.  —  Intense'ness, -ten'- 
sity,  -sY-tY,  n.  State  of  being  intense;  extreme  de- 
ree.  ( Physics  &  Mech.)  Effectiveness,  as  estimated 
y  results'  produced.  —  Inten'sative,  -tiv,  a.  Add¬ 
ing  intensity;  intensifying. —  Inten'sify,  v.  t.  [-fied 
(-fid), -fy.ng.]  To  render  more  intense.  —  v.i.  To 
become  intense,  or  more  intense.  —  Inten'sion, 
-shun,  n.  A  straining,  or  the  state  of  being  strained; 
increase  of  power  of  energy  of  any  quality.  ( Logic 
&  Metaph.)  The  collective  attributes,  qualities,  or 
marks  that  make  up  a  complex  general  notion.  — 
Inten'sive,  -siv,  a.  Stretched,  or  admitting  of  ex¬ 
tension,  or  increase  of  degree;  assiduous;  intense. 
(Gram.)  Serving  to  give  force  or  emphasis.  —  In- 
ten'sively,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  give  force. — In¬ 
tent',  a.  Having  the  mind  strained  or  bent  on  an 
object;  fixed  closely;  anxiously  diligent.  [L.  in- 
teiitus.]  —  n.  Act  of  turning  the  mind  toward  an  ob¬ 
ject;  a  design;  purpose;  intention;  meaning;  object; 
end;  aim.  [F.  entente.]  —  Intent'ly,  adv.  In  an  in¬ 
tent  manner;  steadfastly;  earnestly;  sedulously; 
diligently;  eagerly.  —  Intent'ness,  n.  —  Inten'tion, 
n.  A  bending  of  the  mind  toward  an  object;  close¬ 
ness  of  application;  fixed  direction  of  the  mind  to  a 
particular  object,  or  in  a  particular  way  of  acting; 
object  intended;  state  of  being  strained.  (Logic.) 
Any  mental  apprehension  of  an  object.  [F. ;  L.  in- 
tentio .]  —  To  heal  by  the  first  intention.  (Surg.)  To 
cicatrize,  as  a  wound,  without  suppuration.  —  In- 
ten'tional,  a.  Done  by  intention  or  design;  in¬ 
tended;  designed.  —  Inten'tionally,  adv.  With  in¬ 
tention;  by  design. 

Inteneratioh,  in-ten'er-a-shun,  n.  Act  of  making,  or 
state  of  being  made,  tender,  q.  v. 

Inter,  in-ter',  v.  t.  [-terred  f-tSrd'),  -terring.]  To 
deposit  and  cover  in  the  earth,  bury,  inhume.  (ME. 
enterren,  F.  enterrer,  It.  and  LL.  interrare,  fr.  L.  in 
and  terra,  the  earth.]  —  Inter'ment,  n.  Act  of,  etc.; 
burial;  sepulture. 

Interact,  in-ter-akt',  v.  t.  To  act  upon  each  other. 
[L.  inter,  between,  among  (s.  rt.  Skr.  antar,  within, 
E.  under .  q.  v.),  and  agere ,  action :  see  Act.]  —  Inter¬ 
action,  n.  Intermediate  or  mutual  action. 

Interact,  in-ter-akt',  n.  A  short  act  or  piece  between 
others,  as  in  a  play;  an  interlude.  [F.  entr'  acte;  en- 
tre  =  L.  inter;  acte,  an  act,  q.  v.] 

Intercalate,  in-tSr'ka-lat,  v.  t.  To  insert  between 
others,  as,  (Chron.)  to  insert  (a  day,  etc.)  in  a  calen¬ 
dar;  (Geol.)  to  insert  (a  bed  or  stratum)  between  the 
layers  of  a  regular  series  of  rocks.  [L.  intercalare, 
-latum,  fr.  inter  and  calare,  to  proclaim  :  see  Cal¬ 
endar.] —  Inter'cala'tion,  n.  Insertion  of  anything 
between  others;  introduction,  —  as,  insertion  of  a 
day  in  a  calendar,  or  intrusion  of  a  bed  of  rock  be¬ 
tween  other  layers. — Inter'calar,  -ka-lar,  -calary, 
-la-rY,  a.  Inserted  between  others,  —  said  esp.  of  the 
odd  day  (Feb.  29th)  inserted  in  leap-year. 

Intercede,  in-tSr-sed',  v.  i.  To  act  between  parties, 
to  reconcile  those  who  differ;  to  plead  in  behalf  of 
another;  to  interpose,  mediate.  [F.  intercede)',  L.  in- 


tercedere,  fr.  inter  and  cedere,  cessum,  to  pass.]  — In- 
terced'ent,  a.  Mediating.—  Interced'er,  n.—  Inter¬ 
cession,  -sesh'un,M.  Act  of  interceding;  mediation; 
entreaty  with  one  party  in  favor  of,  or,  less  often, 
against  another.  [F.]  —  Interces'sor,  -sSr,  n.  One 
who  intercedes;  a  mediator.  (Lccl.)  A  bishop,  who, 
during  a  vacancy  of  the  see,  administers  the  bishop¬ 
ric  till  a  successor  is  elected.  [L.]  —  Interces'sory, 
-so-rY,  a.  Containing  intercession;  interceding. 

Intercept,  in-t§r-sept',  v.  t.  To  stop  on  its  passage, 
seize  by  the  way;  to  obstruct  the  progress  of;  to  in¬ 
terrupt  communication  with,  or  progress  toward. 
(Math.)  To  take,  include,  or  comprehend  between. 
[F.  intercepter,  L.  intercipere,  -ceptum,  fr.  inter  and 
cohere,  to  take,  seize.]  —  Intercept'er,  n.  —  Inter- 
cep'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Intercip'ient,  -sip'l-ent, 
a.  Intercepting;  seizing  by  the  way. 

Intercession,  Intercessor,  etc.  See  under  Intercede. 

Interchange,  in-ter-chanj',  v.  i.  [-changed  (-chanjd'), 
-changing.]  To  put  each  in  the  place  of  the  other; 
to  exchange,  reciprocate;  to  cause  to  follow,  or  to 
alternate. —  v.  i.  To  change  mutually;  to  succeed  al¬ 
ternately.  —  Interchange',  n.  Act  of  mutually 
changing;  state  of  being  mutually  changed:  alter¬ 
nate  succession;  barter; commerce.  [F. entrechanger ; 
entre  =  E.  inter  ;  changer  =  E.  change,  q.  v.]  —  Inter- 
change'able,  a.  Admitting  of  exchange:  following 
each  other  in  alternate  succession.  —  Interchange'- 
ableness,  -abil'ity,  n.  —  Interchangeably,  adv. 

Intercipient.  See  under  Intercept. 

Interclude,  in-ter-klud',  v.  t.  To  shut  off  or  out  from 
a  place  or  course,  by  something  intervening;  to  in¬ 
tercept.  interrupt.  [L.  inter  and  cludere,  daudere , 
to  shut.]  — Interclu'sion,  -klu'zhun,  n.  Intercep¬ 
tion;  a  stopping. 

Intercolonial,  in'ter-ko-lo'nY-al,  a.  Pert,  to  the  mu¬ 
tual  relations  between  different  colonies. 

Intercolumniation,  in'ter-ko-lum'nY-a'shun,  n.  (Arch.) 
The  clear  space  between  2  columns,  at  the  lower 
parts  of  their  shafts. 

Intercommon,  in-ter-kom'mun,n.i.  [-moned  (-mund), 
-honing.]  To  share  with  others,  participate;  esp.  to 
feed  at  the  same  table.  ( O.  Law.)  To  graze  cattle 
in  a  common  pasture.  — Intercom'monage,  -mun-ej, 
n.  (O.  Law.)  Mutual  commonage. 

Intercommunicate,  in'ter-kom-mu'nY-kat,  v.  i.  To 
communicate  mutually,  hold  mutual  communica¬ 
tion. —In' tercommu'nica'tion,  n.  Reciprocal  com¬ 
munication  or  intercourse.  —  In'tercommun'ion,  n. 
Mutual  communion.  —  In'tercommu'nity,  -nY-tY,  n. 
A  mutual  communication  or  community;  mutual 
freedom  or  exercise,  as  of  religion. 

Intercostal,  in-ter-kos'tal,  a.  ( Anat .)  Placed  or  lying 
between  the  ribs.  [F.,  fr.  L.  inter  and  costa ,  rib.] 

Intercourse,  in'tSr-kors,  n.  Connection  by  reciprocal 
dealings  between  persons  or  nations,  in  common  af¬ 
fairs  and  civilities,  in  trade,  language,  or  correspon¬ 
dence;  esp.,  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling; 
communication;  familiarity;  sexual  connection.  [F. 
entrecoiu-s,  LL.  intercursus, 'commerce;  L.,  interposi¬ 
tion.  See  Course,  under  Courant.]  —  Intercur'- 
renco,  -kur-rens,  a.  A  passing  or  running  between; 
occurrence.  —  Intercur'rent,  a.  Running  between 
or  among;  occurring;  intervening. 

Interdependence,  in'tgr-de-pend'ens,  n.  Mutual  de¬ 
pendence. 

Interdict,  in'tSr-dikt',  v.  t.  To  forbid  by  order  or 
charge;  to  prohibit  or  inhibit.  (Eccl.)  To  cut  off 
from  the  enjoyment  of  communion  with  a  church. 
[ME.  entrediten,  L.  interdicere,  -dictum,  fr.  inter  and 
dicere,  to  say,  speak.]  —  In'terdict',  n.  A  prohibi¬ 
tion;  a  prohibitory  order  or  decree;  esp.  a  papal  cen¬ 
sure,  prohibiting  the  performance  of  divine  service 
or  the  administration  or  enjoyment  of  religious  rites, 
to  or  by  persons  named  or  in  a  specified  place  or  re¬ 
gion.  [F.  entredit,  Law  L.  interdictum.]  —  Interdic'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of  interdicting;  prohibition;  inhibition. 
—  Interdict'ive,  -iv,  -ory,  -o-rY,  a.  Having  the  de¬ 
sign,  power,  or  effect,  to  prohibit. 

Interest,  in'tgr-est,  v.  t.  To  engage  the  attention  or 
affections  of;  to  excite  emotion  or  passion  in,  in  be¬ 
half  of  a  person  or  thing;  to  excite  in  behalf  of  an¬ 
other,  or  of  some  other  object,  —  used  reflexively. — 
n.  Special  attention  to  some  object,  concern,  sym¬ 
pathy;  excitement  of  feeling,  esp.  of  pleased  or  grat¬ 
ified  feeling,  regard,  or  affection  ;  share,  portion, 
part;  advantage,  personal  or  general;  lot;  the  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  any  particular  business  or  meas¬ 
ure,  taken  collectively, —  as,  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
terest.  [Fr.  interess'd  (p.  p.  of  obs.  E.  interess),  OF. 
interesse,  interested,  It.  interessare,  Sp.  interesar,  L. 
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intercssc,  to  concern,  lit.  to  be  between,  fr.  inter  and 
esse,  to  be.]  —  Interested,  p.  a.  Having  an  interest; 
concerned  in  a  cause  or  in  consequences;  liable  to  be 
affected.  —  Interesting,  p.  a.  Engaging  the  atten¬ 
tion  or  curiosity;  exciting  emotions  or  passions. 

Interest,  in'ter-est,  n.  Premium  paid  for  the  use  of 
money;  profit  per  cent,  derived  from  money  lent,  or 
property  used  by  another  person,  or  from  debts  re¬ 
maining  unpaid;  any  surplus  advantage,  or  unex¬ 
pected  advance  in  returning  what  has  been  received. 
[OF.,  an  interest  in,  right  or  title  to  a  thing,  pre¬ 
mium  on  money,  fr.  L.  interest ,  it  is  profitable,  fr. 
intercsse  (sec  above);  F.  interet,  Sp.  interes,  Pg.,  It., 
and  LL.  interesse,  interest.]  —  Compound  interest. 
That  which  arises  from  the  principal  with  the  inter¬ 
est  added;  interest  on  interest. — Simple  i.  That 
which  arises  from  the  principal  sunyonly. 

Interfere,  in-tCr-fer',  v.  i.  [-fered  (-ferd'),  -fering.] 
To  come  in  collision,  clash;  to  take  part  m  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  others,  interpose,  intermeddle.  (Far.)  To 
strike  one  foot  against  its  opposite,  so  as  to  injure 
the  flesh.  (Physics.)  To  act  reciprocally,  so  as  to 
augment,  diminish,  or  otherwise  affect  one  another. 
[OF.  entreferir,  to  interchange  blows  —  said  esp.  of 
a  horse’s  ieet,  fr.  entre  (=  L.  inter)  and  ferir,  1..  fur- 
ire,  to  strike.]  — Interference,  n.  Act  or  state  of  in¬ 
terfering;  interposition;  collision;  clashing.  (Phys¬ 
ics.)  Mutual  influence,  under  certain  conditions,  of 
2  streams  of  light,  pulsations  of  sound,  or  waves  or 
vibrations  of  any  kind.  —  Interfer'er,  n. 

Interfluent,  in-ter'flu-ent,  -fluous,  -us,  a.  Flowing  be¬ 
tween.  [L.  interfluens,  interfluus,  fr.  inter  and  Jluere, 
to  flow.] 

Interfulgent,  in-ter-f ul'jent,  a.  Shining  between.  [L. 
interfmgens,  p.  pr.  of  interfulgere,  to  shine  between.] 

Interfuse,  in-ter-fuz',  v.  t.  To  pour  or  spread  between, 
permeate,  pervade,  mix  together.  [L.  interfundere, 
-fusum,  to  pour  between.]  —  Interfu'sion,  -zhun,  n. 
A  pouring  or  spreading  out  between;  a  mixing  to¬ 
gether. 

Interim,  in'ter-im,  n.  The  mean  time;  time  interven¬ 
ing.  [L.,  in  the  mean  while  (adv.),  fr.  inter  and  im, 
ola  ace.  of  is,  demonst.  pron.] 

Interior,  in-te'rY-Sr,  a.  Being  within  any  limits,  in¬ 
closure,  or  substance;  internal;  inner,  —  opp.  to  ex¬ 
terior,  superficial;  remote  from  the  limits,  frontier, 
or  shore;  inland.  —  n.  Internal  part  of  a  thing;  the 
inside;  the  inland  part  of  a  country.  [L.,  compar. 
of  interus,  Skr.  antara,  interior;  s.  rt.  in.]  —  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior.  That  department  of  the  U.  S. 
government  which  has  charge  of  patents,  pensipns, 
public  lands  and  survevs,  the  Indians,  education, 
the  census,  etc.  —  Inte'riorly,  adv.  Internally;  in¬ 
wardly. 

Interjacent,  in-tCr-ja'sent,  a.  Lying  or  being  between ; 
intervening.  [L.  interjacens,  p.  pr.  of  inter jacere,  to 
lie  between,  fr.  inter  and  jacere,  to  lie.]  — Interja'- 
cence,  -cency,  -sen-sY,  n.  That  which  is  interjacent; 
a  space  or  region  between  other  places. 

Interject,  in-ter-jekt',  v.t.  To  throw  in  between;  to 
insert.  [L.  interjicere,  -jectuni,  fr.  inter  and  jacere, 
to  throw.]  —  Interjec'tion,  -jek'shun,  n.  Act  of 
throwing  between;  a  word,  thrown  in  between  words 
connected  in  construction,  to  express  some  emotion 
or  passion.  [F.j  —  Interjec'tional,  a.  Thrown  in 
between  other  words  or  phrases;  having  the  nature 
of  an  interjection. 

Interlace,  in-ter-las',  v.  t.  [-laced  (-last'),  -lacing.] 
To  unite,  as  by  lacing  to¬ 
gether;  to  insert  or  inter¬ 
pose  one  thing  with  an¬ 
other,  intermix.  —  Inter¬ 
lacing  ar  c  he  s.  (Arch.) 

Arches,  usually  circular, 
so  constructed  that  their 
curves  intersect  or  are  in¬ 
terlaced. 

Interlard,  in-t5r-lard',  v.  t. 

To  mix  in,  as  fat  with 
lean;  to  diversify  by  mix¬ 
ture,  interpose,  insert  be-  Interlacing  Arches, 
tween. 

Interlay,  in-tSr-la',  v.  t.  [-laid  (-lad'), -laying.]  To 
lay  or  place  among  or  between. 

Interleaf,  in'tSr-leiv,  n.  A  blank  leaf  inserted.  — In¬ 
terleave',  V.  t.  [-LEAVED  (-levd'),  -LEAVING.]  To 
insert  a  leaf  into;  to  insert  (blank  leaves)  in  a  book, 
between  other  leaves. 

Interline,  in-t?r-lln',  v.  t.  [-lined  (-lYnd'),  -lining.] 
To  write  in  alternate  lines;  to  write  between  lines 
already  written,  to  add  to  or  correct  what  is  written. 


—  Interlin'eal,  -lYn'e-al,  -ear, -e-er ,  a.  "Written  or 
inserted  between  other  lines.  —  Interlin'ea'tion,  n. 
Act  of  interlining;  a  passage,  word,  or  line  inserted 
between  lines  before  written  or  printed. 

Interlink,  in-t6r-link',  v.  t.  [-linked  (-lirikt'),  -link¬ 
ing.]  To  connect  by  uniting  links. 

Inter  location,  in-t6r-lo-kn'shun,  n.  A  placing  between; 
interposition. 

Interlock,  in-tSr-lok',  v.  i.  [-locked  (-lokt'),  -lock¬ 
ing.]  To  unite,  embrace,  communicate  with,  or  flow 
into  one  another.  —  v.  t.  To  unite  by  locking  to¬ 
gether. 

Interlocution,  in-tSr-lo-ku'shun,  n.  Dialogue;  con¬ 
ference.  (Law.)  An  intermediate  act  or  decree  be¬ 
fore  final  decision.  Intermediate  argument  or  dis¬ 
cussion.  [F.;  L.  interlocutio,  fr.  interloqui,  -locutus, 
to  speak  Between,  fr.  inter  and  loqui,  to  speak.]  — 
Interloc'utor,  -lok'u-ter,  n.  One  who  speaks  in  dia¬ 
logue,  or  takes  part  in  a  conversation.  — Interloc'u- 
tory,  -to-rY,  a.  Consisting  of  dialogue.  (Law.)  In¬ 
termediate;  not  final  or  definitive. 

Interlope,  in-ter-l5p',  v.  i.  [-loped  (-lopt'),  -loping.] 
To  traffic  without  a  proper  license;  to  iorestall;  to 
prevent  right.  [L.  inter  and  D.  toopen,  to  run,  loOper, 
a  runner;  s.  rt.  leap,  elope,  q.  v.]  —  Interloper,  n. 
One  who  interlopes  or  runs  into  business  to  which 
he  has  no  right;  one  who  interferes  officiously. 

Interlude,  in'tgr-lud,  n.  A  theatrical  entertainment 
between  acts  of  a  play  or  between  the  play  and  af¬ 
terpiece.  (Mus.)  A  short  piece  of  instrumental 
music  played  between  the  parts  of  a  song  or  hymn. 
[L.  inter  and  Indus,  play,  fr.  ludere,  to  play.] 

Interlunar,  in-ter-lu'nar,  -nary,  -na-rY,  a.  Belonging 
to  the  time  when  the  moon,  at  or  near  its  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  sun,  is  invisible. 

Intermarry,  in-tSr-mar'rY,  v.  t.  [-ried  (-rid),  -rying.] 
To  become  connected  (as  families,  tribes,  classes, 
etc.)  by  marriage.  —  Intermar'riage,  -rij,  n.  Act  of, 
or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Intermeddle,  in-ter-mcd'dl,  v.  i.  [-dled  (-did),  -dling.] 
To  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  others,  in  which  one  has 
no  concern;  to  intrude  officiously,  interpose,  inter¬ 
fere.  —  Intermed'dler,  n. 

Intermediate,  in-ter-me'dY-at,  a.  Lying  or  being  in 
the  middle  place  or  degree  between  2  extremes;  in¬ 
tervening;  interjacent.  —  v.  i.  To  intervene,  inter¬ 
pose.  [F.  intermediat,  intervening,  fr.  L.  inter  and 
mediare,  -atum,  to  halve.  See  Mediate.]  —  Inter- 
me'diately,  adv.  Byway  of  intervention.  —  Inter- 
me'dia'tion,  n.  Intervention  ;  common  means.  — 
Interme'dium,  -dY-um,  n.  Intermediate  space;  an 
intervening  agent  or  instrument.  —  Interme'dial, 
-dY-al,  -diary,  :dY-a-rY,  a.  Lying  between;  interme¬ 
diate. 

Interment.  See  under  Inter. 

Intermigration,  inffgr-mi-gra'shun,  n.  Reciprocal  mi¬ 
gration. 

Intermingle,  in-ter-min'gl,  v.  t.  [-mingled  (-min'- 
gld),  -gling.]  To  mingle  or  mix  together,  intermix; 
to  put  with  other  things.  — v.  i.  To  be  mixed  or  in¬ 
corporated. 

Intermit,  in-tSr-mit',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  cease  for  a 
time;  to  interrupt,  suspend. — v.i.  To  cease  for  a 
time;  to  disappear  or  relax  at  intervals,  as  a  fever. 
[L. intermittere, f r.  inter  and  mittere,  missum,  to  send.] 
— Intermit'tent,  a.  Ceasing  at  intervals. —  n.  (Med.) 
A  disease  which  apparently  subsides  or  ceases  at  cer¬ 
tain  intervals. —  Intermit'tingly,  adv.  With  inter¬ 
mission.  —  Intermis'sion,  -mish'un,  n.  Cessation 
for  a  time:  an  intervening  period  of  time;  temporary 
pause;  interval;  pause;  stop;  rest.  (Med.)  The 
temporary  cessation  or  subsidence  of  a  disease;  time 
between  the  paroxysms  of  a  disease.  [F. ;  L.  inter- 
missio.]  —  Intermis'sive,  -siv,  a.  Coming  by  fits,  or 
after  temporary  cessations. 

Intermix,  in-ter-miks',  v.  t.  [-mixed  (-mikst'),  -mix¬ 
ing.]  To  mix  together,  intermingle. — v.i.  To  be 
mixed  together,  be  intermingled.  — Intermixt'ure, 
-miks'chur,  n.  A  mass  formed  by  mixture;  admix¬ 
ture;  something  additional  mingled  in  amass. 

Intermontane,  in-tEr-mon'tan,  a.  Between  or  among 
mountains.  [L.  inter  and  montanus,  belonging  to 
mountains,  ir.  mons,  month ,  mountain.] 

Intermundane,  in-ter-mun'dan,  a.  Being  between 
worlds  or  between  orb  and  orb. 

Intermural,  in-ter-mu'ral,  a.  Lying  between  walls. 

Intern,  in-t§rn',  v.  t.  [-terned  (-t5rnd'),  -tf.rnino.] 
To  put  for  safe  custody  in  the  interior  of  a  country; 
to  confine  to  one  locality.  [F.  interner,  fr.  interne, 
L.  internus,  internal,  fr.  inter  :  see  Interior  ;  s.  rt. 
denizen,  entrails.]  —  Intern 'ment,  n.  Confinement 
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of  prisoners,  etc.  —  Inter'nal,  a.  Inward;  interior; 
beneath  the  surface;  not  external;  derived  from,  or 
dependent  on,  the  object  itself  ;  pert,  to  its  own  af¬ 
fairs  or  interests,  —  said  of  a  country,  domestic,  as 
opp.  to  foreign;  —  intrinsic;  real ;  pert,  to  the  heart, 
thoughts,  or  inner  being.  —  Inter'nally,  ally.  In¬ 
wardly;  beneath  the  surface;  mentally;  spiritually. 

International,  in'ter-nash'un-al,  a.  Pert,  to  the  re¬ 
lations  of  or  affecting  2  or  more  nations.  —  n.  A  so¬ 
cialistic  association  for  promoting  industrial  reforms 
through  political  combinations;  a  memberof  the  as¬ 
sociation. —  Interna' tionalist,  n.  A  member  of,  etc. 

—  Interna'tionalizm,  -izm,  n.  The  doctrines  or  or¬ 
ganization  of,  etc.;  condition  of  the  development  of 
international  interests  and  intercourse. 

Internecine,  in-ter-ne'sln,  a.  Mutually  destructive; 
deadly  ;  accompanied  with  great  mutual  slaughter. 
[L.  internecare ,  to  slaughter,  fr.  inter  and  necarc ,  to 
kill.]  —  Interne'cive,  -siv,  a.  Killing;  tending  to  kill. 

Internuncio,  in-ter-nun'shY-o,  n.  A  messenger  be¬ 
tween  2  parties  ;  the  pope’s  representative  at  repub¬ 
lics  and  small  courts.  [Sp. ;  L.  internuncius.  See 
Nuncio.] 

Interoceanic,  in-tSr-o'she-an'ik,  a.  Between  oceans. 

Interpeal,  in-ter-pel',  -pel',  -pel',  v.  t.  To  interrupt, 
disturb,  break  m  upon  ;  to  interfere  with,  urge  by 
way  of  intercession.  [F.  interpellcr ,  It.  and  L.  inter- 
pellar e,  fr.  L.  inter  and  pellere,  to  drive.]  —  Inter¬ 
pellate,  -lat,  v.  t.  To  question  (a  minister  or  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer)  in  explanation  of  his  actions,  —  gen¬ 
erally  on  the  part  of  a  legislative  body.  —  Interpel¬ 
lation,  n.  Act  of  interrupting  ;  interruption  ;  act 
of  interfering,  interposing,  or  interceding  ;  act  of 
demanding  explanations  from  a  minister,  etc.  [F.; 
L.  interpellatio .]  —  Interpel'lant,  a.  Interpellmg. 

—  n.  One  who,  etc. 

Interplead,  in-tSr-pled',  v.  i.  (Law.)  To  discuss  or 
try  a  point  incidentally  happening,  before  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  can  be  tried.  —  Interplead'er,  n.  One 
who  interpleads.  (Law.)  A  proceeding  to  enable  a 
person,  of  whom  the  same  debt,  duty,  or  thing  is 
claimed  adversely  by  2  or  more  parties,  to  compel 
them  to  litigate  the  right  between  themselves,  there¬ 
by  relieving  him  from  suits  which  they  might  other¬ 
wise  bring  against  him. 

Interpolate,  iri-ter'po-lat,  v.  t.  To  insert  (a  spurious 
word  or  passage)  in  a  manuscript  or  book  ;  to  foist 
in  ;  to  alter  or  corrupt  by  the  insertion  of  foreign 
matter ;  esp.  to  change  by  the  insertion  of  matter 
that  is  new  or  foreign  to  the  author’s  purpose. 
(Math.)  To  fill  up  intermediate  terms  of  (a  series) 
according  to  the  law  of  the  series.  [L.  intcrpolare, 
- Ir.ium ,  fr.  inter  and  polire,  to  polish.] — Inter/pola  - 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  ;  a  spurious  word  or  passage 
in  the  genuine  writings  of  an  author.  (Math.)  The 
operation  of  finding  from  a  few  given  terms  of  a 
series,  other  intermediate  terms  in  conformity  with 
the  law  of  the  series.  —  Inter'pola'tor,  -tor,  n. 

Interpose,  in-tSr-poz',  v.  t.  [-posed  (-p5zd'),  -pos¬ 
ing.]  To  place  between;  to  intrude  (an  obstruction, 
interruption,  or  inconvenience)  :  to  offer  (aid  or 
services);  to  intervene,  mediate,  interfere,  intermed¬ 
dle. —  v.  i.  To  step  in  between  parties  at  variance; 
put  in  by  way  of  interruption.  [F.  interposer ,  L. 
mterponere ,  -positum.  See  Pose.]  —  Interpos'er,  n. 

—  In'terposi'tion,  -zish'un,  n.  A  being,  placing,  or 
Coming  between;  intervention;  in tervenient  agency; 
mediation;  thing  interposed.  [F.J  — Interpos'al,  n. 
Act  of  interposing;  interference;  intervention. 

Interpret,  in-ter'pret,  v.  t.  To  explain  the  meaning 
of,  expound  ;  to  free  from  mystery  or  obscurity, 
make  clear,  unfold.  [F.  interpreter ,  L.  interpretari , 
- tatus ,  fr.  interpres,  an  interpreter  ;  peril,  s.  rt.  Gr. 
plirazein,  to  speak.]  —  Inter'preta'tion,  n.  Act  of 
interpreting,  expounding,  or  explaining  ;  transla¬ 
tion  ;  version;  sense  given  by  an  interpreter;  expo¬ 
sition  ;  meaning  ;  sense;  power  of  explaining.  [F.] 

—  Inter'preta'tive,  -ta'tiv,  a.  Designed  or  fitted  to 
explain;  collected  or  known  by  interpretation.—  In¬ 
terpreter,  n. 

Interregnum,  in-ter-reg'num,  n.  The  time  a.  throne 
is  vacant  between  the  death  or  abdication  of  a  king 
and  the  accession  of  his  successor  ;  period  during 
which  the  executive  branch  of  a  government  is  in¬ 
terrupted.  [L.  inter  and  regnum,  dominion,  reign.] 
—  In'terrex,  n.  A  regent  ;  one  who  governs  during 
an  interregnum.  [L.  re x,  king.]  . 

Interrogate,  in-ter'ro-gat,  v.t.  To  question  formally, 
examine  by  asking  questions,  inquire.  —  v.  i.  To 
ask  questions.  [L.  interror/are,  - gatum ,  fr.  inter  and 
rogare,  to  ask.]  —  Inter'roga'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  ; 


question  put ;  inquiry  ;  a  point,  mark,  or  sign,  thus 
[?],  indicating  that  the  sentence  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  it  is  a  question.  [F.]  —  Interrog'ative,  -rog'a- 
tiv,  a.  Denoting  a  question;  expressed  in  the  form 
of  a  question.  —  n.  (Gram.)  A  word  used  in  ask¬ 
ing  questions.—  Interrog'atively,  adv.  In  the  form 
of  a  question.  —  Inter'roga'tor,  -tSr,  n.  One  who, 
etc.  —  Interrog'atory,  -a-to-rl,  n.  A  question  or  in¬ 
quiry.  —  a.  Containing  or  expressing  a  question. 

Interrupt,  in-ter-rupt',  v.  t.  To  stop  or  hinder  by 
breaking  in  upon  the  course  or  progress  of;  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  motion  of  ;  to  break  the  even  surface 
or  uniform  order  of.  [L.  inter  rump  ere.  -r  upturn,  fr. 
inter  and  rumpere ,  to  break.]  —  Interrupt'er,  n.  — 
Interrup'tion,  -rup'shun,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  ;  obstruc¬ 
tion  caused  by  breaking  in  upon  any  course,  current, 
progress,  or  motion;  hindrance;  stop;  cessation  :  in¬ 
termission.  [F.] 

Interscapular,  m-ter-skap'u-lgr,  a.  (Anat.)  Situated 
between  the  shoulder-blades. 

Interscribe,  in-ter-skrlb',  v.  t.  [-scribed  (-skrlbd'), 
-scribing.]  To  write  between.  [L.  inter  and  scri¬ 
be  re.  to  write.] 

Intersect,  in-t5r-sekt',  v.  t.  To  cut  into  or  between  ; 
divide  into  parts.  —  v.  i.  To  cut  into  one  another, 
meet  and  cross  each  other.  [L.  intersecare,  -sectum, 
fr.  inter  and  secare.  to  cut.]  —  Intersection,  n.  Act, 
state,  or  place  of  intersecting.  ( Gcom .)  The  point 
or  line  in  which  2  lines  or  planes  cut  each  other.  — 
Ir.terse'cant,  a.  Dividing  into  parts  ;  crossing. 

Interspace,  in'tCr-spas,  n.  An  intervening  space. 

Intersperse,  in-ter-spers',  v.  t.  [-spersed  (-spSrst'), 
-SPERSiNG.]  To  scatter  or  set  here  and  there  among 
other  things.  [L.  in terspergere.  spersum,  fr.  inter  and 
S]  argere,  to  scatter.]  —  Intersper'sion,  -shun,  n.  Act 
of  interspersing. 

Interstellar,  in-ter-stel'liir,  -stel'lary,  -la-rY,  a.  Situ¬ 
ated  among  the  stars. 

Interstice,  ih'ter-  or  in-ter'stis,  n.  A  space  between 
2  things  or  parts;  esp.  a  narrow  space  between  tilings 
closely  set,  or  the  parts  which  compose  the  body  ; 
chink;  crack;  crevice;  cranny.  [F.;  L.  inter stitium, 
fr.  inter  and  sistere,  stiti ,  to  stand.]  —  Intersti'tial, 
-stish'al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  interstices. 

Intertexture,  in-ter-teks'chur,  n.  Act  of  interweav¬ 
ing;  state  of  things  interwoven  ;  things  interwoven. 

Intertropical,  in-ter-trop'ik-al,  a.  Situated  between 
or  within  the  tropics. 

Intertwine,  in-ter-twln',  v.  t.  [-twined  (-twlnd'), 
-twining.]  To  unite  by  twining  one  with  another. 
—  v.  i.  To  be  twined  or  twisted  together. 

Intertwist,  in-ter-twist',  v.  t.  To  twist  one  with  an¬ 
other. 

Interval,  in'ter-val,  r.  A  space  between  things;  space 
of  time  between  events,  or  between  2  paroxysms  of 
disease,  pain,  or  delirium.  (Mus.)  Difference  in 
pitch  between  any  2  tones.  A  fertile  tract  of  low 
or  plain  ground  between  hills,  or  along  the  banks  of 
rivers.  [In  this  sense  written  also  intervale.)  [F.  in- 
tervalle.  L.  intervallum,  fr.  inter  and  vallum,  a  ram¬ 
part  ;  s.  rt.  wall.]  _ 

Intervene,  in-ter-ven',  v.  i.  [-vened  (-vend'),  -ven- 
ing.]  To  come  or  be  between  persons  or  things  ;  to 
occur,  fall,  or  come  between  points  of  time  or 
events  ;  to  happen  in  a  way  to  disturb,  cross,  or  in¬ 
terrupt  ;  to  interpose  or  undertake  an  action  volun¬ 
tarily  for  another.  [F.  intervenir,  I,,  intervenire, 
-ventum,  fr.  inter  and  venire  =  E.  come.]  —  Inter- 
ven'er,  n.  — Intcrven'tion,  -ven'shun,  n.  Act  of 
intervening  ;  interposition  ;  interference  that  may 
affect  the  interests  of  others,  —  esp.  of  one  or  more 
states  with  the  affairs  of  another.  (Civil  Laic.)  The 
act  by  which  a  third  person,  to  protect  his  own  in¬ 
terest,  interposes  and  becomes  a  party  to  a  suit  pend¬ 
ing  between  other  parties.  [F. ;  L.  mterventio.] 

Interview,  in'tfr-vu,  n.  A  meeting,  esp.  for  confer¬ 
ence  on  an  important  subject;  consultation;  conver¬ 
sation. —  v.  t.  To  have  an  interview  with  ;  to  con¬ 
verse  with,  to  obtain  information  for  publication.  — 
In'terviewer,  n.  One  who  effects  an  interview,  to 
obtain  information,  etc. 

Intervolve,  in't?r-volv',  v.  t.  [-volved  (-volvd'), 
-volving.]  To  involve  one  within  another.  [L. 
inter  and  volvere,  to  roll.] 

Interweave,  in-tSr-wev',  r.  t.  [imp.  -wove  (-w5v'), 
-woven  ;  -weaving.]  To  weave  together,  unite  in 
texture  or  construction  ;  to  intermix,  set  among  or 
together ;  to  intermingle,  unite  intimately,  connect 
closely. 

Intestate,  etc.  See  under  Inability. 

Intestine,  in-tes'tin,  a.  Internal ;  inward  ;  depend¬ 
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ing  upon  the  internal  constitution  ;  subjective  •,  in¬ 
ternal  with  regard  to  a  state  or  country1 ;  domestic, 
not  foreign,—  applied  usually  to  that  which  is  evil.— 
n.  (Anat.)  The  convoluted  membranous  canal  or 
tube  extending  from  the  pylorus  to  the  anus.  pi. 
The  bowels  ;  entrails  ;  viscera.  [F.  intestin ,  L.  in- 
testinus,  inward,  fr.  intus,  Gr.  entos,  within,  fr.  L.  in, 
Gr.  cn.  Sec  In.]  —  Intes'tinal,  a.  Pert,  t®  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  an  animal  body.  [F.J 

Inthrall,  in-thrawl',  v.  t.  T-thrallkd  (-thrawld'), 
-ling.)  To  reduce  to  bondage  or  servitude  ;  to  en¬ 
slave.  —  Inthrall'ment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being, 
etc.;  servitude;  slavery;  bondage. 

Inthrone.  Same  as  Enthrone. 

Intimate,  in'tl-met,  a.  Innermost;  inward;  internal; 
near  ;  close  ;  close  in  friendship  or  acquaintance  ; 
familiar. — n.  A  familiar  friend  or  associate.  [OF. 
intime,  inward,  secret,  dear,  L.  intimus,  innermost, 
superl.  corresponding  to  compar.  interior,  q.  v.]  — 
In'timately,  adv. — In'timacy,  -ma-sT,  n.  State  of 
being  intimate;  close  familiarity  or  fellowship. 

Intimate,  in'tT-m5t,  v.  t.  To  suggest  obscurely,  in¬ 
directly,  or  not  very  plainly  ;  to  give  slight  notice 
of,  hint.  [L.  intimare,  -matum,  to  bring  within,  an¬ 
nounce,  fr.  intimus.  See  Intimate,  a.] — Intima'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of  intimating;  thing  intimated;  hint.  [F.] 

Intimidate,  in-tim'T-dSt,  v.  t.  To  make  timid  or  fear¬ 
ful  ;  to  inspire  with  fear,  dishearten,  dispirit,  abash, 
terrify.  [LL.  intimidare,  -datum,  to  frighten,  fr.  L. 
in  and  timid us,  fearful,  timid. J  —  Intimida'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  [F.J 

Intitule,  in-tit'Ol,  v.  t.  [-uleo  (-nld),-ULiNG.l  To  en¬ 
title,  give  a  title  to.  [F.  intituler,  to  entitle.] 

Into.  See  under  In. 

Intolerable,  Intractable,  etc.  See  under  Inability. 

Intomb,  in-toom',  v.  t.  [-tombed  (-toomd'),  -tomb¬ 
ing.]  To  deposit  in  a  tomb  ;  to  bury. 

Intone,  in-t5n',  v.  i.  [-toned  (-t5nd'), -toning.]  To 
utter  a  sound;  give  forth  a  deep,  protracted  sound;  to 
chant.  —  r.  t.  To  utter  With  a  musical  or  prolonged 
tone;  tochant.  [LL.  intonarc,  -nation,  to  sing  in  ton  urn 
=  according  to  tone :  tonus  —  Gr.  tonos,  tone,  q.  v. ;  also 
L.  intonarc,  to  thunder  forth,  fr.  in  intens.  and  tona- 
re,  to  thunder,  fr.  OL.  tonus,  thunder,  s.  rt.  Gr.  tonos.] 
—  In'tonate,  -n5t,  v.  i.  To  sound  the  tones  of  the 
musical  scale;  to  practice  solmization;  to  read,  as  in 
liturgical  services,  in  a  musical  manner.  —  Intona'- 
tion,  n.  ( Mus .)  Act  of  sounding  the  tones  of  the 
musical  scale;  peculiar  quality  of  a  voice  or  musical 
instrument  as  regards  tone.  Act  or  manner  of  mod¬ 
ulating  the  voice  ;  esp.  act  of  reading  (a  liturgical 
service)  with  a  musical  accentuation  and  tone. 

Intoxicate,  in-toks'T-k5t,  v.  t.  To  make  drunk,  in¬ 
ebriate  ;  to  exhilarate  or  stupefy  with  alcoholic  or 
narcotic  poisons;  to  excite  to  a  kind  of  delirium.  —  a. 
Overexcited,  as  with  joy,  grief,  etc.  [LL.  intoxicare, 
•catum,  to  drug  or  poison,  fr.  L.  toxicum,  Gr.  toxikon, 
oison  in  which  arrows  were  dipped,  fr.  Gr.  to. ra, 
ow  and  arrows.]  —  Intox'ica'tion,  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing  intoxicated;  act  of  makingdrunk;  elation  which 
rises  to  enthusiasm,  frenzy,  or  madness  ;  drunken¬ 
ness  ;  infatuation  ;  delirium. 

Intradoa,  in-tra'dos,  n.  (Arch.)  The  interior  and 
lower  line  or  curve  of  an  arch.  [F.,  fr.  L.  intra, 
within,  and  F.  dos,  L.  dorsum,  the  back.] 

Intreat.  See  Entreat. 

Intrench,  in-trench',  v.  t.  [-trenched  (-trencht'), 
-trenching.]  To  surround  with  a  trench,  as  in 
fortification;  to  fortify  with  a  ditch  and  parapet;  to 
make  hollows  or  trenches  in  or  upon. — v.  i.  To 
invade,  encroach.  —  Intrench'ment,  n.  Act  of  in¬ 
trenching.  (Mil.)  A  trench  or  ditch  dug  out  for  a 
defense  against  an  enemy;  earth  thrown  up  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  ditch  ;  a  slight  field-work.  Any  defense 
or  protection  ;  encroachment  on  rights  of  another. 

Intricate,  in'trT-kat,  a.  Entangled  ;  involved  ;  per¬ 
plexed;  complicated;  obscure.  [L.  intricatus,  p.  p. 
of  intricare,  fr.  in  and  tricari,  to  make  hindrances, 
or  perplexities,  fr.  tricie,  hindrances.  See  Extri¬ 
cate.]— In'tricately,  adr.  —  In'tricateness,  -trica- 
cy,  -trT-ka-sT,  n.  State  of  being,  etc. ;  perplexity; 
complication;  complexity.  —  Intrigue',  in-treg',  n. 
A  complicated  plot  or  scheme  to  effect  some  pur¬ 
pose  by  secret  artifices  ;  the  plot  of  a  play  or  ro¬ 
mance;  illicit  intimacy  between  two  persons  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sexes;_amour;  liaison;  libertinism.  — v.  i.  [IN¬ 
TRIGUED  (-tregd'),  -triguing.]  To  form  a  plot  or 
scheme,  usually  complicated,  and  intended  to  effect 
some  purpose  by  secret  artifices;  to  carry  on  an 
amour,  have  illicit  commerce  with  a  person  of  the 
opposite  sex.  [F.  intriguer,  formerly  intriguer,  to  per¬ 


plex,  insnare,  fr.  L.  intricare.)  —  Intrigu'er,  -creg'- 
5r,  n. — Intrigante',  -tre-gant',  n.  A  female  intriguer. 
[F.]  —  Intrigu'ery,  -treg'Sr-T,  n.  Arts  or  practice  of 
intrigue. 

Intrinsic,  in-trin'sik,  -sical,  a.  Inward  ;  internal ; 
true;  genuine;  real  ;  essential  ;  inherent.  [OF.  in- 
trinseque,  L.  intrinsecus,  lit.  following  towards  the 
inside,  fr.  intra,  within,  in,  towards,  and  stcus,  lit. 
following;  s.  rt.  L.  secundus,  second,  sequi,  to  fol¬ 
low.]  —  Intrin'sically,  adv. 

Introcession,  in-tro-sesh'un,  n.  (Med.)  A  depression, 
or  sinking  of  parts  inward.  [L.  introcedere,  -cessum, 
to  go  in,  fr.  intro,  inwardly,  within,  and  cedere,  to 
o,  pass:  intro  =  intero,  abl.  of  interns,  inward.  See 
NTERIOR.] 

Introduce,  in-tro-dds',  v.  t.  [-duced  (-ddst'),  -du- 
cing.]  To  lead,  bring,  conduct,  or  usher,  in  ;  to  in¬ 
sert,  put  in;  to  bring  to  be  acquainted  ;  to  present  5 
to  bring  into  notice  or  practice;  to  produce,  cause 
to  exist ;  to  open  to  notice,  begin.  [L.  introducere, 
-iluctum,  fr.  intro  and  ducere,  to  lead.]  —  Introdu'- 
cer,  n. — Introduc'tion,  n.  Act  of  introducing,  esp. 
of  making  persons  known  to  each  other  ;  prelimina¬ 
ry  matter  ;  preface;  a  formal  preliminary  treatise; 
esp.  a  treatise  introductory  to  other  treatises,  or  to 
a  course  of  study.  [F.;  L.  in troductio.)  —  Introduc'- 
tive,  -tiv,  a.  Serving  to  introduce,  introductory.  — 
Introduc'tory,  -to-rl,  a.  Serving  to  introduce  some¬ 
thing  else;  previous;  preliminary  ;  prefatory. 

Introit,  in-tro'it,  n.  Any  musical  vocal  composition 
for  opening  church  services;  church  service  in  gen¬ 
eral.  [L.  introitus,  fr.  introire,  -itum,  to  go  into,  en¬ 
ter,  fr.  intro  and  ire,  to  go.l 

Intromit,  in-tro-mit',  v.  t.  To  send  in,  let  in,  admit; 
to  allow  to  enter.  [L.  intromittere,  -mission,  fr.  in¬ 
tro  and  mittere,  to  send.]  —  Intromission,  -mish'- 
un,  n.  The  action  of  sending  or  conveying  in. 

Introspect,  in-tro-spekt',  v.  t.  To  look  into  or  within, 
view  the  inside  of.  [L.  introspicere,  -spec turn,  fr.  in¬ 
tro  and  spicere,  specere,  to  look.] — Introspec'tion, 
a.  A  view  of  the  interior  ;  a  looking  inward  ;  ex¬ 
amination  of  one’s  own  thoughts  and  feelings.—  In- 
trospec'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Inspecting  within  ;  seeing  in¬ 
wardly. 

Introvert,  in-tro-vSrt',  v.  t.  To  turn  inward.  [L.  in¬ 
tro  and  vertere,  version,  to  turn.] —  Introver'sion,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Intrude,  m-trood',  v.  i.  To  thrust  one’s  self  in;  to  en¬ 
ter,  un  welcome  or  uninvited,  into  company;  to  force 
pne’s  self  in  without  permission,  —v.  t.  To  thrust 
in,  or  cause  to  enter  without  right  or  welcome  ;  to 
force  or  cast  in;  to  obtrude,  encroach,  infringe,  tres¬ 
pass.  (  Geol.)  To  cause  to  penetrate,  as  into  the  clefts 
or  fissures  of  rocks.  [L.  intrudere,  fr.  in  and  trudere, 
to  thrust.]  —  Intrud'er,  >1.—  Intru'sion,  -zhun,  n. 
Act  of  intruding;  entrance  without  invitation,  right, 
or  welcome;  encroachment.  (Geol.)  The  penetra¬ 
ting  of  one  rock,  while  melted,  into  cavities  of  other 
rocks.  (Law.)  The  entry  of  a  stranger,  after  a  par¬ 
ticular  estate  of  freehold  is  determined,  before  the 
heir  in  remainder  or  reversion.  [F.]  —  Intru'sionist, 
n.  One  who  intrudes  into  the  place  of  another,  or 
who  favors  such  intrusion.  —  Intru'sive,  -siv,  a. 
Tending  or  apt  to'~Urude;  entering  without  right  or 
welcome. 

Intrust,  in-trust',  v.  t.  To  deliver  in  trust,  confide  to 
the  care  of,  commit,  f.'onsign. 

Intuition,  in-tu-ish'un,  n.  An  act  of  immediate 
knowledge,  as  in  perception  or  consciousness  ;■  a 
truth  that  cannot  be  acquired  by,  butis  assumed  in, 
experience.  [L.  intueri,  -tuitus,  to  look  on,  fr.  in  and 
tueri,  to  look.]  —  Intui'tional,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by/intuition;  derived  or  obtained  by  in¬ 
tuition;  intuitive.  —  Intui'tionalism,  -tionism,-izin, 
n.  (Metaph.)  Doctrine  that  the  perception  or  recog¬ 
nition  of  truth  is  intuitive,— opp.  to  experientialism 
and  to  sensationalism.  —  Intui'tionalist,  -tionist,  n. 
A  believer  that,  etc.— Intu'itive,  -T-tiv,  a.  Seeing 
clearly;  knowing  by  intuition;  received  or  obtained 
by  intuition.  —  Intu'itively,  adv.  In  an  intuitive 
manner  ;  without  reasoning.  —  Intu'itivism,  -tiv- 
izm,  n.  (Moral  Philos.)  Doctrine  that  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  are  intuitive. 

Intumesce,  in-tu-mes',  v.  i.  [-mesced  (-most'),  -mes- 
cing.]  To  enlarge  or  expand  with  heat ;  to  swell. 
[L.  intumescere,  fr.  in  and  tumeseere,  fr.  tumere,  to 
swell.  See  Tumid.]  —  Intumes'cence,  -ens,  n.  State 
or  process  of  swelling  ;  a  swelling  with  bubbles  ;  a 
tumid  state  or  mass.  [F.] 

Intussusception,  in'tus-sus-sep'shun,  n.  Reception  of 
one  part  within  another.  (Anat.)  The  abnormal 
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slipping  of  a  part  of  an  intestine  within  another  part. 
Nutrition  ;  interstitial  deposition  of  nutritive  parti¬ 
cles.  [L.  intus,  within,  and  susceptio,  a  taking  up 
or  in.] 

Intwine,  in-twin',  v.  t.  [-twined  (-twind'),  -twin¬ 
ing.]  To  twine  or  twist  into,  or  together;  to  wreathe. 

Intwist,  in-twist',  v.  t.  To  twist  into  or  together. 

Xnumbrate,  in-um'brat,  v.  t.  To  shade.  [L.  inumbrare , 
-bratum,  fr.  in  &  umbrare,  to  shade,  fr.  umbra,  shade.] 

Inundate,  in-un'dat,  v.  t.  To  overflow,  deluge,  flood; 
to  till  with  an  overflowing  abundance  or  superfluity. 
[L.  inundarc ,  -datum,  fr.  in  and  undare ,  to  rise  in 
waves,  overflow,  fr.  unda,  a  wave.]  —  Inunda'tion, 
ti.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  a  flood;  spreading 
of  water  over  low  grounds  ;  superfluous  abundance. 

Inure,  in-ur':  v.  t.  [-ured  (-Qrd'), -uring.]  To  apply 
or  expose  in  practice  till  use  gives  little  or  no  incon¬ 
venience;  to  harden,  habituate,  accustom. —  v.  i.  To 
take  or  have  effect;  to  be  applied;  to  serve  to  the 
use  or  benefit  of.  [E.  in  and  ods.  ure,  use,  work,  op¬ 
eration,  also  to  use,  accustom,  OF.  ovre,  oevre,  uevre, 
cure,  F.  oeuvre,  L.  opera,  work.  See  Opera.]  —  In- 
ure'ment,  n.  Use;  habit;  practice;  custom. 

Inurn,  in-5rn',  v.  t.  1-urned  (-ernd'),  -urning.]  To 
put  in  an  urn.  To  nury,  inter,  intomb. 

Invade,  in-vad',  v.  t.  To  enter  with  hostile  intentions, 
attack;  to  infringe,  encroach  on,  violate.  [F.  in¬ 
vader.  L.  invaclere,  -vasum,  fr.  in  and  vadere,  to  go.] 

—  Invad'er,  ».  —  Inva'sion,  -zhun,  n.  Act  of  en¬ 
croaching  upon  the  rights  or  possessions  of  another; 
hostile  entrance  into  the  possessions  or  domains  of 
another;  a  raid;  approach  or  first  attack  of  any  foe, 
or  anything  hurtful  or  pernicious.  [F. ;  L.  inrasio.] 

—  Inva'sive,  -siv,  a.  Tending  to  invade;  aggressive. 

Invalid,  Invariable,  etc.  See  under  Inability. 

Invaluable,  in-val'u-a-bl,  a.  Precious  beyond  any  as¬ 
signable  value  ;  inestimable,  [in  intens.  and  valu¬ 
able.]  —  Inv&l' nobly .  adv.  Inestimably. 

Inveigh,  in-va',  v.  i.  [weighed  (-vad'),  weighing.] 
To  exclaim  or  rail  against,  utter  invectives  ;  to  ex¬ 
press  reproach.  [L.  i nrehere,  - vectum ,  to  carry  into, 
attack,  fr.  in  and  vehere,  to  carry  ;  s.  rt.  vehicle.]  — 
Inveigh'er,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  a  railer. —  Invec'tive, 
-tiv,  n.  A  severe  or  violent  utterance  of  censure  ; 
harsh  accusation  ;  abuse  ;  reproach.  —  a.  Satirical  ; 
abusive  ;  vituperative.  [F.] 

Inveigle,  in-ve'gl,  v.  t.  [-gled  (-gld),  -gling.]  To 
persuade  to  something  evil  by  deceptive  arts  or  flat¬ 
tery;  to  entice,  seduce,  wheedle.  [Perh.  fr.  It.  in- 
vogliare,  to  make  one  long  for,  fr.  in  and  voglia,  a 
desire,  fr.  voglio,  L.  volo,  I  wish;  perh.  corrupt,  fr. 
OF.  aveugler ,  to  blind,  hoodwink,  fr.  aveugle,  LL. 
aborulis,  blind,  fr.  L.  ab,  away,  and  ocnlus,  eye.]  — 
Invei'glement,  n.  Act  of,  or  thing  which,  etc.;  en¬ 
ticement.  —  Invei'gler,  n. 

Invent,  in-vent',  v.  t.  To  discover,  commonly  by 
study  or  inquiry;  to  find  out;  to  make,  manufac¬ 
ture;  to  fabricate,  contrive,  devise,  frame.  [F.  in¬ 
venter,  L.  invenire,  -centum,  to  come  upon,  find,  fr. 
in  and  venire,  to  come,  j  —  Invent 'ful,  -fill,  a.  Full 
of  invention.  —  Invent'ible,  a.  —  Inven'tion,  -shun, 
n.  Act  of  finding  out;  contrivance  of  that  which 
did  not  before  exist;  thing  invented;  an  original 
contrivance  ;  power  of  inventing.  [F.]  —  Invent'- 
ive,  -iv,  a.  Able  to  invent:  quick  at  contrivance. — 
Invent'or,  -Sr,  n.  [L.]  —  In'ventory,  -to-rY,  n.  A 
•ist  of  the  property  of  which  a  person  or  estate  is 
found  to  be  possessed,  or  of  property  assigned  or 
conveyed  ;  a  priced  list  or  schedule  of  movables  on 
hand,  as  the  goods  of  a  merchant,  etc.;  register;  roll; 
schedule,  —  v.  t.  [inventoried  (-to-rid),  -rying.] 
To  make  an  inventory  of;  to  insert  or  register  in  an 
account  of  goods.  [LL.  inventarium.]  —  Invento'- 
rial,  -rY-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Invert,  in-vert',  v.  t.  To  turn  over,  put  upside  down, 
place  in  a  contrary  order,  give  a  contrary  direction 
to.  (Mns.)  To  change  the  position  of,  —  said  of 
tones  which  form  a  chord,  or  parts  which  compose 
harmony.  [L.  invertere.  -versum,  fr.  in  and  vertere, 
to  turn.]  — In' vert,  «-  \Arch.)  An  inverted  arch. 


—  Invert'ed,  p.  a.  Changed  in  order;  reversed. 
( Geol .)  Situated  apparently  in  reverse  order,  as 
strata  when  folded  back  upon  themselves  by  up¬ 
heaval,  etc. —  I.  arch.  {Arch.)  An  arch  placed  with 
crown  downward,  or  with  its  intrados  below  the 
axis  or  springing  line.  —  Inverse',  -vers',  a.  Oppo¬ 
site  in  order  or  relation;  reciprocal.  ( Bot .)  Invert¬ 
ed:  having  a  position  or  mode  of  attachment  the 
reverse  of  that  which  is  usual.  {Math.)  Opposite  in 
nature  and  effect.  —  Inverse'ly,  adv.  In  an  invert¬ 
ed  order  or  manner.  —  Inver'sion,  n.  Act  of  invert¬ 
ing;  a  complete  change  of  order;  reversed  position. 
( Gram.)  A  change  of  the  usual  order  of  words. 

Invest,  in-vest',  v.  t.  To  put  garments  on.  clothe, 
dress,  array;  to  endow,  confer,  give;  to  clothe,  as 
with  office  or  authority;  to  grace,  Dedeck.  {Mil.)  To 
inclose;  to  surround,  so  as  to  intercept  succors  and 
prevent  escape;  to  lay  siege  to.  To  place  (property) 
so  that  it  will  be  safe  and  yield  a  profit.  —  v.  i.  To 
make  an  investment.  [F.  investir,  L.  investire,  fr. 
in  and  vestire,  to  clothe,  fr.  vestis,  clothing.  See 
Vest.]  —  Invest'iture,  -Y-chur,  n.  { Feudal  Law.) 
The  act  of  investing,  giving  possession,  or  livery  of 
seizin.  Right  of  giving  possession  of  any  manor, 
office,  or  benefice;  that  with  which  anyone  is  in¬ 
vested  or  clothed.  [F.]  —  Invest'ment,  n.  Act  of 
investing  ;  that  with  which  any  one  is  invested  ;  a 
vestment ;  the  laying  out  of  money  in  the  purchase 
of  property,  usually  of  a  permanent  nature;  amount 
invested,  or  that  in  which  it  is  invested.  {Mil.)  Act 
of  surrounding  or  besieging  by  an  armed  force. —  In- 
ve3t'or,  -er,  n. 

Investigate,  in-ves'tY-gat,  v.  t.  To  follow  up,  pur¬ 
sue,  search  into.  JL.  investigare,  -ejatum,  fr.  in  and 
vestigare,  to  track,  trace,  fr.  vestigium,  footstep, 
track.  See  Vestige.]  —  Investigation,  n.  Act  of 
investigating  ;  research  ;  study  ;  inquiry.  —  Inves'- 
tiga'tive,  a.  Given  to  investigation  ;  inquisitive.— 
Inves'tiga'tor,  -ter,  n.  One  who  searches  diligently 
into  a  subject.  — Inves'tigable,  a.  Admitting  of  be¬ 
ing  searched  out;  discoverable  by  search. 

Inveterate,  in-vet'er-at,  a.  Firmly  established  by 
long  continuance  ;  obstinate  ;  deep-rooted  ;  having 
habits  fixed  by  long  continuance;  confirmed;  habit¬ 
ual.  [L.  inveteratus,  p.  p.  of  inveterare,  to  retain  for 
a  long  time,  fr.  in  intens.  and  vetus,  veteris,  old;  s. 
rt.  veteran .]  —  Invet'erately,  adv.  —  Invet'erate- 
ness.  -eracy,  -a-sY,  n.  Obstinacy  confirmed  by  time. 

Invidious,  in-vid'Y-us,  a.  Enviable;  desirable;  like¬ 
ly  to  incur  ill-will  or  hatred,  or  to  provoke  envy; 
hateful.  [L.  inridiosus,  fr.  invidia ,  envy.]  —  Invicf'- 
iously,  adv.  —  Invid'iousness,  n. 

Invigorate,  in-vig'or-at,  v.  t.  To  give  vigor  to, 
strengthen,  animate.  [L.  in  and  vigor,  vigor.]  —  In- 
vigora'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Invincible,  Invisible,  etc.  See  under  Inability. 

Invite,  in-yit',  v.  t.  To  ask,  request;  esp.  to  ask  to 
an  entertainment  or  visit;  to  allure,  tempt  to  come, 
attract,  entice.  —  v.  i.  To  call  to  anything  pleasing. 
[F.  inviter,  L.  inviture,  - tatum .]  —  Invit'er,  n. — In- 
vita'tion,  n.  Act  of  inviting;  the  requesting  one’s 
company  to  visit,  to  dine,  or  to  accompany  one  to 
any  place.  —  Invi'tatory,  -to-rY,  a.  Using  or  con¬ 
taining  invitations. 

Invoice,  in'vois,  n.  { Com.)  A  list  or  account  of  goods 
or  merchandise  sent  to  a  purchaser,  consignee,  etc., 
with  prices  and  charges  annexed:  bill  of  parcels.—  v. 
t.  [invoiced  (-voist),  -voicing.]  To  make  a  written 
account  of,  as  goods;  to  insert  in  a  priced  list.  [Fr. 
envois,  things  sent,  goods  forwarded, —  an  E.  pi.  of 
F.  envoi,  a  sending  or  thing  sent,  fr.  envoyer,  to  send. 
See  Envoy.] 

Invoke,  in-vok',  v.  t.  [-yoked  (-v5kt'),  -vokino.]  To 
call  for  or  ask,  invite  earnestly  or  solemnly  ;  to 
address  in  prayer.  [F.  invoguer,  L.  invocare,  -catum, 
fr.  in  and  voc are,  to  call,  vox,  voice.]  —  In'vocate, 
-vo-k5t,  v.  t.  To  invoke.  —  Invoca'tion,  n.  Act  of 
addressing  in  prayer;  form  or  act  of  calling  for  the 
assistance  or  presence  of  any  being,  esp.  of  some  di¬ 
vinity.  {Law.)  A  call  or  summons;  esp.,  a  judicial 
call,  demand,  or  order. 

Involve,  in-volv',  v.  t.  [-volved  (-volvd'),  -volv- 
ing.1  To  roll  up,  intwine,  wind  round;  to  envelop  in 
anything  which  exists  on  all  sides  ;  to  complicate  or 
make  intricate;  to  connect  by  way  of  natural  con¬ 
sequence  or  effect;  to  include  by  rational  or  logical 
construction,  comprise,  contain;  to  overwhelm,  em¬ 
barrass;  to  take  in,  catch,  entangle,  implicate,  blend. 
{Math.)  To  raise  to  any  assigned  power,  multiply 
into  itself.  [F.  involver,  L.  involvere,  -volutum,  to 
roll  about,  wrap  up,  fr.  in  and  volvere,  to  roll.]  — 
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Involv'edness,  n.  State  of  being  involved.  —  In- 
volve'ment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  In'- 
volute,  -vo-lQt,  n.  ( Geom .)  A  curve  traced  by  the 
end  of  a  string  wound  upon  another  curve,  or  un¬ 
wound  from  it,— called  also  evolvent.  See  Evolute. 
—  In'volute,  -lu'ted.  a.  {Lot.)  Rolled  inward  from 
the  edges.  —  Involution,  n.  Act  of  involving;  state 


Inwrought,  in-rawt',  p.  p.  or  a.  Wrought  or  worked 
in  or  among  other  things. 

Io,  i'o,  n. ;  pi.  los,  i'oz.  An  exclamation  of  joy  or 
triumph,  —  often  used  interjectionally.  [L.,  on!  ah! 
huzza!] 

Iodine,  i'o-din  or -din,  n.  {Chem.)  An  irritant  poison, 
much  used  in  medicine:  it  is  a  grayish  or  bluish-black 
solid,  of  metallic  luster,  chiefly  obtained  from  ashes 
of  sea-weed:  at  347° of  Fahrenheit,  it  becomes  a  violet 
vapor,  whence  its  name.  [Gr.  iodes,  for  ioeides,  vio¬ 
let-colored,  fr.  ion,  a  violet,  and  eidos,  appearance.] 
—  I'odate,  -dat,  n.  A  compound  of  iodic  acid  with 
a  base.  —  I'odide,  -did,  n.  A  non-acid  compound  of 
iodine  with  a  metal  or  other  substance. 

Ionian,  i-o'nY-an,  Ion'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  Ionia,  in  Greece, 
or  to  the  Ionians.  —  Ionic  dialect..  {Gr.  Gram.)  A  di¬ 
alect  of  the  Greek  language,  used  in  Ionia. — I.  mode. 
(Mus.)  An  airy  kind  of  ancient  music.  —  I.  order. 
(Arch.)  An  order  characterized  by  a  species  of  col¬ 
umn  whose  distinguishing  feature  is  the  volute  of 
its  capital:  see  Capital. — 7.  school.  A  sect  of  philos¬ 
ophers  founded  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  in  Ionia,  who 
held  that  water  is  the  principle  of  all  natural  things. 

Iota,  i-o'ta,  n.  A  tittle;  a  verv  small  quantity  or  de¬ 
gree;  a  jot.  [Same  as  jot ;  Gr.  iota,  Ileb.  yod,  the 
smallest  letter  in  the  alphabet  of  each.] 

1 0  U,  i-o-u,  n.  A  paper  having  on  it  these  letters,  with 
a  sum  named,  and  signed,  —  used  in  Eng.  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  a  debt ;  a  due  bill.  [=  I  owe  you.] 

Ipecac,  ip'e-kak,  Ip'ecac'uan'ha,  -u-an'a,  n.  {Lot. 
&  Med.)  The  dried  root,  or  an  extract  of  the  root,  of 
several  S.  Amer.  plants,  esp.  of  one  growing  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  used  as  an  emetic,  also  as  a  sudorific  and  expec¬ 
torant,  and,  in  small  doses,  to  check  persistent  vom¬ 
iting.  [Braz.  i-pe-caa-guen,  lit.  smaller  road-side 
sick-niaking  plant.] 

Iranian,  i-ra'nY-an,  n.  An  ancient  inhabitant,  also 
the  ancient  language,  of  Iran  or  Persia. —a.  Pert, 
to  Persian  and  cognate  group  of  Aryan  languages. 

Ire,  Ir,  n.  Anger;  wrath;  keen  resentment.  [F.;  L. 
ira.]  —  Ire'ful,  -ful,  a.  Full  of  ire;  wroth.— Iras'- 
cible,  i-rus'Y-bl,  a'.  Susceptible  of  anger;  easily  pro¬ 
voked;  irritable.  [F. ;  L.  irascibilis,ir.  irasci,  to  be 
angry,  fr.  ira.]  —  Iras'cibleness,  -cibil'ity,  n.—  Iras'- 
cibly,  adv.  —  Irate',  -rat',  a.  Angry;  incensed;  en¬ 
raged.  [L.  i  rat  us,  fr.  irasci .] 

Iris,  i'ris,  n.  ;  E.pl.  Irises,  -ez;  L.  pi.  Ihioes,  ir'Y-dez. 
The  rainbow  ;  an  appearance  resembling  the  rain¬ 
bow.  {Anut.)  A  colored  membrane  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  eye  in  the  midst  of  the  aqueous  humor, 
and  perforated  by  a  circular  opening  called  the  pu¬ 
pil  :  see  Eye.  {Lot.)  Flower-de-luce;  a  tuberous 
or  bulbous-rooted  plant,  of  the  flag  family,  of  many 
varieties,  some  of  which  produce  flowers  of  exquisite 


beauty,  and  one  furnishes  orris  root.  [L.  and  Gr. 
(gen.  in  L.  iridis,  in  Gr.  iridos),  a  rainbow,  also  the 
name  of  the  messenger  of  the  gods.]  —  I'riscope,  -rY- 
sk5p,  n.  An  instrument  for  exhibiting  the  prismatic 
colors.  [Gr.  skopein ,  to  see.]  —  Iridot'omy,  -ot'o-inT, 
n.  ( Surg .)  Incision  of  the  iris,  to  relieve  occlusion 
of  the  pupil,  etc.  [Gr.  temnein,  to  cut.]  —  Iridec'to- 
my,  -ek'to-mT,  n.  {.Surg.)  Excision  of  a  portion  of  the 
ins,  to  form  an  artificial  pupil,  etc.  [Gr.  ektemnein, 
to  cut  out.]  —  Irides'cent,  -des'ent,  a.  Having  col¬ 
ors  like  the  rainbow.  —  Irides'cence,  -sens,  n.  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  colors,  etc.  —  Irid'ium,  -T-um,  n.  { Chem.) 
One  of  the  metals,  the  heaviest  of  known  substances. 

Irish,  i'rish,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  produced  in,  Ireland. 

—  n.  pi.  The  natives  or  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  sing. 
The  language  of  the  Irish,  —  a  species  of  Celtic. 
[AS.  yrisc.]  —  I'rishism,  -izm,  n.  A  mode  of  speak¬ 
ing  peculiar  to  the  Irish.  —  Irish  Moss.  See  CARRA¬ 
GEEN. 

Irk,  5rk,  v.  t.  [irked  (erkt),  irking.]  To  weary, 
give  pain  to, — used  impersonally.  [ME.,  tired,  op¬ 
pressed,  irken,  to  tire,  Sw.  yrka,  to  urge,  press;  s.  rt. 
L.  urgere  ==  E.  urge ,  Skr.  vrij,  to  press  out,  exclude, 
Gr.  heirgein,  to  press  in,  repress,  AS.  weorctnmi, 
painful,  irksome,  E.  wreak  and  perh.  work. ]  —  Irk'- 
some,  -sum,  a.  Wearisome;  tiresome;  giving  unea¬ 
siness.  —  Irk'somely,  adv.  —  Irk'someness,  n. 

Iron,  i'ern,  n.  (Min.)  The  most  common  and  useful  of 
the  metals,  being  gray  in  color,  hard,  malleable,  duc¬ 
tile,  and  susceptible  of  polish:  according  to  the  meth¬ 
od  of  manufacture  and  proportion  of  carbon  with 
which  it  iscombined,it  forms  wrought  iron, cast  iron, 
and  steel.  An  instrument  or  utensil  made  of  iron. 
d.  Fetters;  chains;  manacles.  —  a.  Made  of  iron; 
ike  iron  in  color,  hardness,  strength,  etc.;  inflexible; 
hard  ;  unrelenting;  binding  fast  ;  impenetrable. — 

v.  t.  [ironed  (-ernd),  ironing.]  To  smooth  with 
an  instrument  of  iron:  esp.  to  smooth  with  a  heated 
flat-iron  ;  toshackle  with  irons,  fetter  or  handcuff ;  to 
furnish  or  arm  with  iron.  [AS.  iren,  isen,  OIlG.  isarn; 
prob.  s.  rt.  ice.]  —  I'rony,  -ern-Y,  a.  Made  or  partak¬ 
ing  of,  iron  ;  hard.  —  I'ron-bound,  a.  Bound  with 
iron  ;  faced  or  surrounded  with  rocks.  — -clad,  a. 
Protected  or  covered  with  iron.  —  n.  A  vessel  pre¬ 
pared  for  naval  warfare  by  being  plated  with  iron. 
— mas'ter,  n.  A  proprietor  of  iron-works.  — mon'- 
ger,  n.  A  dealer  in  iron  wares,  or  hardware.  — sides, 

w.  A  strong  man  ;  a  cuirassier,  —  applied  esp.  to 
Cromwell’s  cavalry. — wood,  n.  {Lot.)  A  tree  of 
species  belonging  to  several  different  genera.  — 
-work,  n.  Anything  made  of  iron.  pi.  A  furnace 
where  iron  is  smelted,  or  a  forge,  rolling-mill,  or 
foundry,  where  it  is  made  into  heavy  work. 

Irony,  i'run-Y,  n.  A  kind  of  ridicule  which  exposes 
the  errors  of  others  by  seeming  to  adopt  or  defend 
them;  dissimulation;  satire.  [F.  ironic,  L.  ironia , 
Gr.  eironeia,  fr.  eiron,  a  dissembler,  prop.  p.  pr.  of 
eircin,  to  say,  talk;  s.  rt.  verb,  word.]  —  Iron'ic,  -ron'- 
ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  containing,  or  expressing, 
irony;  expressing  one  thing  and  meaning  the  oppo¬ 
site.  —  Iron'ically,  adv. 

Irradiate,  ir-ra'dT-at,  v.  t.  To  cast  a  bright  light  upon, 
illuminate;  to  animate  by  light  or  heat. —  a.  Adorned 
with  brightness.  [L.  irradiare,  -atum,  to  cast  rays 
on,  fr.  in  and  i-adius,  a  rav,  q.  v.J  —  Irra'dia'tion,  n. 
Act  of  emitting  beams  of  light;  thing  irradiated;  il¬ 
lumination.  {Opt.)  Apparent  enlargement  of  bril¬ 
liant  objects  beyond  their  proper  bounds.  — Irra'di- 
ance,  -diancy,  -an-st,  n.  Emission  of,  etc.;  that 
which  irradiates  or  is  irradiated;  luster;  splendor. 

Irrational,  ir-rash'un-al,  a.  Not  rational;  void  of  rea¬ 
son  or  understanding;  contrary  to  reason;  absurd; 
foolish;  preposterous;  unreasonable.  {Math.)  Not 
capable  of  being  exactly  expressed  by  an  integral 
number,  or  by  a  vulgar  fraction.  [L.  in-  priv.  (see 
under  Inability)  and  E.  rational,  q.  v.]  —  Irra'- 
tional'ity,  n.  Want  of  reason  or  the  powers  of  un¬ 
derstanding.— Irra'tionally,  adv.  Without  reason; 
absurdly.  —  Irreclaim'able,  -kl5m'a-bl,  a.  Incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  reclaimed.  — Irreclaim'ably,  adv.  —  Ir- 
rec'oncil'able,  -sll'a-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  rec¬ 
onciled,  or  appeased;  implacable;  incapable  of  being 
made  to  agree  or  harmonize;  incongruous;  incom¬ 
patible;  inconsistent. —  Irrec'oncil'ableness,  n.  — Ir- 
rec/oncil'ably,  adv.  —  Irrec'onciFia'tion,  -sYl'Y-a'- 
shun,  n.  Want  of  reconciliation.  —  Irrecov'erabl6, 
-kuv'er-a-bl,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  recovered,  re¬ 
stored,  remedied,  or  regained;  irreparable;  irretriev¬ 
able;  irremediable;  incurable. —  Irrecov'erably,  adv. 

—  Irredeemable,  a.  Not  redeemable;  not  subject 
to  be  paid  at  the  nominal  value,  as  a  note  or  bill  of 
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indebtedness.  —  Irredu'cible,  -  du'sY-bl,  a.  Incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  reduced,  or  brought  into  a  different 
state  or  form  of  expression.  —Irrefragable,  -ra^ga- 
bl,  a.  Not  refragable;  not  to  be  refuted;  incontro¬ 
vertible  ;  unanswerable  ;  unquestionable  ;  undeni¬ 
able.  —  Irref'ragably,  adv.  —  Irref'ragabil'ity,  n.  — 
Irrefutable,  ir-rei'u-ta-  or  irire-ftit'a-bl,  a.  Incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  refuted  or  disproved.  —  Irrefutably, 
adv. —  Irreg'ular,  -u-l5r,  a.  Not  regular;  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  common  form  or  rules,  to  established  principles 
or  eustoms,  to  nature  or  the  usual  operation  of  nat¬ 
ural  laws,  to  the  rules  of  art,  or  to  rules  of  moral  rec¬ 
titude;  not  straight;  not  uniform;  abnormal;  anom¬ 
alous  ;  erratic  ;  eccentric  ;  unsettled  ;  variable  ;  dis¬ 
orderly;  intemperate;  vicious.  ( Oram.)  ^Deviating 
from  the  ordinary  form  in  respect  to  the  inflectional 
terminations.  —  Irreg'ularly,  adv.  —  Irreg'ular'ity, 
-u-l&r'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being  or  that  which  is.  irreg¬ 
ular;  deviation  from  symmetry,  or  established  form, 
custom,  or  rule  ;  deviation  from  moral  rectitude;  an 
act  of  vice.— Irrel'ative,  -a-tiv,  a.  Not  relative;  with¬ 
out  mutual  relations;  unconnected.  —  Irrelevant, 
-e-vant,  a.  Not  relevant;  not  applicable  or  pertinent. 

—  Irrelevantly,  adv.  —  Irrelevancy,  -van-sY,  n. 
Quality  of  not  being  applicable,  or  of  not  serving  to 
aid  and  support.  —  Irrelig'ion,  -re-lii'un,  n.  Want 
of  religion,  or  contempt  of  it;  ungodliness;  worldli¬ 
ness  ;  impiety.  —  Irrelig'ious,  -lij'us,  a.  Destitute 
of  religion;  impious;  ungodly;  indicating  a  want  of 
religion;  profane;  wicked.  —  Irrelig'iously,  adv. — 
Irreme '(liable,  -me'dl-a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  remedied, 
cured,  corrected,  or  redressed.  —  Irreme'diableness, 
n.  —  Irreme'diably,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree 
that  precludes  remedy,  cure,  or  correction.  —  Irre- 
mis'sible,  a.  Not  remissible;  unpardonable.  —  Irre- 
mia'sibly,  adv.  —  Irremov'able,  -mflov'a-bl,  a.  Not 
removable;  immovable. —  Irremov'ably,  adv.-Ir- 
rep'arable,  -a-ra-bl,  a.  Not  reparable;  not  capable 
of  being  recovered  or  regained.—  Irrep'arably,  adv. 

—  Irrep  arabil'ity,  n.  —Irrepeal'able,  -pel'a-bl,  a. 
Not  capable  of  being  repealed.  —  Irreplev'iable, 
-plev'T-a-bl,  -isable,  -T-sa-bl,  a.  (Law.)  Not  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  replevied.  —  Irrepress'ible,  -pres'T-bl, 
a.  Not  capable  of  being  repressed,  restrained,  or  con¬ 
trolled.  —  Irreproach'able,  -prOch'a-bl,  a.  Incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  justly  reproached;  free  from  blame;  up¬ 
right.— Irreproach'ably,  adv.— Irresist'ance,  -zist'- 
ans,  n.  Forbearance  to  resist;  passive  submission. — 
Irresist'ible,  a.  Incapable  of  tieing  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  or  opposed.  —  Irresist'ibjeness,  -tibil'ity,  n.— 
Irresist'ibly,  adv.— Irres'oluble,  -rez'o-lu-bl,  a.  In¬ 
capable  of  being  dissolved,  set  free,  or  resolved  into 
parts.  —  Irres'olute,  -rez'o-lflt,  a.  Not  resolute;  not 
decided;  given  to  doubt;  wavering;  vacillating;  un¬ 
decided;  unsettled;  unstable.— Irres'olutely,  adv. — 
Irres'oluteness.n.— Irres'olu'tion,  -rez'o-la'shun,  n. 
Want  of  resolution  or  decision;  fluctuation  of  mind; 
irresolutencss.  —  Irresolv'able,  -re-zolv'a-bl,  a.  In¬ 
capable  of  being  resolved.—  Irrespective,  -spekt'iv, 
a.  Not  having  respect  or  regard  to.  —  Irrespect'- 
ively,  adv.  Without  regard  ;  not  taking  circum¬ 
stances  into  consideration.— Irre3'pirable,  -pY-ra-bl, 
a.  Unfit  for  respiration.  —  Irresponsible,  a.  Not 
responsible;  not  liable  or  able  to  answer  for  conse¬ 
quences  ;  not  to  be  trusted.  —  Irresponsibility,  n. 

—  Irreten'tive,  a.  Not  retentive  or  apt  to  retain.  — 
Irretriev'able,  -trev'a-bl,  a.  Not  retrievable  ;  ir¬ 
reparable.  —  Irretriev'ably,  adv.  —  Irrev'erent,  a. 
Not  reverent;  not  entertaining  or  manifesting  due 
regard  to  the  Supreme  Being;  wanting  in  respect  to 
superiors;  proceeding  from  or  expressive  of  irrever¬ 
ence.  —  Irrev'erently,  adv.  —  Irrev'erence,  n.  Ab¬ 
sence  or  defect  of  reverence.  — Irreversible,  -vSrs'- 
Y-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  being  reversed;  irrevocable; 
irrepealable;  unchangeable.—  Irrevera'ibleness,  n.— 
Irreversibly,  adv.  —  Irrevocable,  -o-ka-bl,  a.  In¬ 
capable  of  being  recalled  or  revoked.  —  Irrev'oca- 
bleness,  -cabil'ity,  n.  —  Irrevocably,  adv.  Beyond 
recall;  in  a  manner  precluding  recall  or  reversion. 

Irrigate,  ir'rY-gat,  v.  t.  To  water,  wet,  moisten;  to 
water  (land)  By  causing  water  from  a  stream  to  flow 
over  it  in  many  artificial  channels.  [L.  irriyare, 
-y  a  turn,  fr.  in  and  riyare,  to  water  ;  s.  rt.  rain.]  Ir¬ 
rigation,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  esp.  the  operation  ot  caus¬ 
ing  water  to  flow  over  lands,  for  nourishing  plants. 

—  Irrig'uous,  -u-us,  a.  Watered;  watery  ;  moist ; 
penetrating;  pervading,  f L.  irriyuus .] 

Irritate,  ir'rT-t5t,  v.  t.  To  excite  heat  and  redness  in 
(the  skin  or  flesh  of  animal  bodies,  as  by  friction); 
to  fret;  to  increase  the  action  or  violence  of;  to  ex¬ 
cite  anger  in,  tease,  provoke,  exasperate.  (Physiol.) 


To  produce  irritation  in.  [L.  irritare,  -latum,  to 
snarl  (said  of  dogs),  also  to  provoke,  tease;  perh. 
freq.  of  irrire,  hirrire,  to  snarl;  prob.  onomat.]  —  Ir'- 
ritable,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.;  easily  inflamed 
or  exasperated.  —  Ir'ritably,  adv.  —  Ir'ritabil'ity, 
n.  Quality  of  being  easily  irritated;  susceptibility 
to  excitement.  (Physiol.)  A  healthful  vital  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  the  influence  of  natural,  medicinal,  and 
mechanical  agents;  a  morbid  and  excessive  vital 
susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  natural,  medicinal, 
and  mechanical  agents;  the  general  vital  activity  of 
any  and  every  part  of  the  living  animal  body, 
whether  in  health  or  disease.  —  Ir'ritant,  a.  Irri¬ 
tating.  —  n.  That  which  in  any  way  causes  pain, 
heat,  or  tension.  —  Irrita'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of 
being,  etc.;  undue  excitement;  esp.,  excitement  of 
anger  or  passion;  provocation;  exasperation;  anger. 
(Physiol.)  A  normal  and  appropriate  action  of  an  or¬ 
gan  or  part  of  an  organized  being  under  appropriate 
stimulus  or  conditions  of  action  ;  a  vitiated  and  ab¬ 
normal  sensation  or  action,  or  both  in  conjunction, 
produced  by  natural,  medicinal,  or  mechanical 
agents.  [F.]  —  Ir'rita'tive,  -tiv,  Ir'ritatory,  -rl-ta- 
to-rt,  a.  Serving  to  excite  or  irritate  ;  accompanied 
with,  or  produced  by,  increased  action  or  irritation. 

Irruption,  ir-rup'shun,  n.  A  breaking,  or  sudden, 
violent  rushing  into  a  place;  a  sudden  invasion  or 
incursion.  fF.;  L.  irruptio,  fr.  irrumpare,  to  break 
in,  fr.  in  ana  rumpere,  rupturn,  to  burst.  See  Rup¬ 
ture.]— Irrup'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Rushing  in  or  upon. 

Is,  iz.  v.  i.  The  3d  pers.  sing,  of  the  sulostantive  verb, 
in  tne  indicative  mood,  present  tense.  [AS.;  Ic.  and 
Dan.  er,  Goth,  and  G.  ist,  L.  est,  Lith.  and  Gr.  esti, 
Skr.  asti,  fr.  as,  to  be.l 

Isagon,  i'sa-gon,  n.  (Math.)  A  figure  whose  angles 
are  equal.  [Gr.  isos,  equal  (s.  rt.  Skr.  vishu,  equally), 
and  aonia,  angle.]  —  I'sobar,  -bar,  -bare,  -bar,  -bar'- 
ic,  -D&r'ik,  n.  (Phys.  Geoy.)  A  line  connecting 
those  places  upon  the  earth’s  surface  having  the 
same  mean  height  of  the  thermometer  at  the  level 
of  the  sea.  [Gr.  isos  and  baros,  weight.]  —  Isobath'- 
ytherm,  -bath'Y-therm,  n.  A  line  touching  points 
on  the  earth’s  surface  where  the  temperature  is  the 
same  at  the  same  depth.  [Gr.  isos;  bathus,  deep; 
and  therme,  heat.]  —  Fsochromat'ic,  -kro-inat'ik,  a. 
(Opt.)  Having  the  same  color, —  applied  to  2  rings, 
curves,  or  lines,  having  the  same  color  or  tint.  [Gr. 
chroma,  color.]  —  Isoch'ronal,  -sok'ro-nal,  -ronous, 
-nus,  a.  Uniform  in  time;  of  equal  time;  performed 
in  equal  times.  [Gr.  chronos,  time.]  —  Isoch'ronism, 
-nizm,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being,  etc.  — Isoge'o- 
therm,  -je'o-thSrm,  n.  (Phys.  Gcoy.)  An  imaginary 
line  or  curved  surface  passing  beneath  the  eartlrs 
surface  through  points  having  the  same  mean  tem- 

iicrature.  [Gr.  ye,  the  earth,  and  therme,  heat.]  — 
Isoge'otherm'al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
etc.  —  Isomer'ic,  -so-mSr'ik,  a.  (Chem.)  Having 
the  quality  of  isomerism.  [Gr.  meros,  part.]  —  Isom'- 
erism,  -som'Sr-izm,  n.  (Chem.)  An  identity  of  ele¬ 
ments  and  of  atomic  proportions,  with  a  difference 
in  the  amount  combined  in  the  compound  molecule, 
and  of  its  essential  qualities.  —  Isomet'ric,  -rical,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  characterized  by,  equality  of  measure. 
[Gr.  metron,  measure.]  —  Isometrical  projection.  A 
method  of  delineating  machines,  buildings,  etc.,  in 
which  the  ground-plan  and  elevations  are  shown  in 
one  view,  3  planes  Deing  projected  at 
an  equal  angle  upon  a  single  plane.  — 

Isoper/imet 'rical,  -pfir'Y-met'rik-al,  a. 

Having  equal  perimeters  or  circum¬ 
ferences.  [Gr.  peri.metron,  circumfer¬ 
ence.]— Is  ope  rim'e  try,  -e-trY,  n. 

(Geom.)  The  science  of  figures  hav¬ 
ing  equal  perimeters  or  boundaries.  — 

I'sopod,  -so-pod,  n.  (Zool.)  A  species 
of  crustacean  whose  legs  are  alike. 

[Gr.  pous,  podos,  foot.]  —  Isos'celes, 

-sos'se-lez,  a.  (Geom.)  Having  only 
2  legs  or  sides  that  are  equal,  —  said 
of  a  triangle.  See  Triangle.  [L.; 

Gr.  sfcefos,  leg.] — I'sotherm,  -therm, 
a.  (Phys.  Geoy.)  An  imaginary  line  Isopod. 
over  the  earth’s  surface  passing  through  points  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  mean  annual  temperature.  [Gr.  therme, 
heat.]  —  Isotherm'al,  a.  Having  reference  to  the 
geographical  distribution  of  temperature,  as  exhib¬ 
ited  by  means  of  isotherms;  having  the  nature  of  an 
isotherm;  illustrating  the  distribution  of  tempera¬ 
ture  by  means  of  a  series  of  isotherms. 

Ischiatic,  is-kl-at'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  the  hip.  [Gr.  ischion, 
hip.] 
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Ishmaelite,  ish'ma-el-It,  n.  A  descendant  of  Ishmael, 
whose  hand  was  against  every  man;  one  at  war  with 
society;  an  outlaw;  outcast. 

Isinglass,  i'ziQ-glds,  n.  A  semi-transparent,  whitish 
form  of  gelatine,  chiefly  prepared  from  the  sounds 
or  air-bladders  of  sturgeons;  sheets  of  mica,  —  popu¬ 
larly  so  called.  [D.  huizenblas,  lit.  sturgeon-bladder, 
fr.  huizen ,  sturgeon,  and  bias,  bladder.] 

Isis,  i'sis,  n.  {Myth.)  The  principal  goddess  worshiped 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Islam,  iz'lam,  n.  The  religion  of  Mohammed  ;  the 
whole  body  of  his  followers,  f  Ar.  islam,  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God,  fr.  salama,  to  submit  to  God.]  — 
Is'lamism,  -izm,  n.  The  faith  or  creed  of,  etc.;  Mo- 
hammedism;  Mahometanism. —  IaTamit'ic,  a.  Pert, 
to  Islam;  Mohammedan. 

island,  Il'and,  n.  A  tract  of  land  surrounded  by  wa¬ 
ter;  a  floating  mass,  resembling  an  island.  —  v.  t.  To 
cause  to  become  an  island,  as  by  surrounding  with 
water;  to  surround,  insulate.  [ME.  Hand,  ylond  (the 
s  having  been  inserted  from  confusion  with  isle,  q. 
v.),  AS.  igland,  fr.  ig,  island,  and  land,  land,  Ic.  and 
Oil.  eylatul,  Sw.  bland;  Ic.  ey,  Dan.  and  Sw.  o,  isl¬ 
and;  s.  rt.  AS.  ea,  L.  ae/ua,  water.]  —  Isl'ander,  11'- 
and-er,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  an  island. 

Isle,  II,  n.  An  island.  —  v.  t.  To  cause  to  become  an 
island,  or  like  an  island.  [ME.  ile.,yle,  OF.  isle,  F. 
He,  L.  insula.  See  Insulae.] — Isl'et,  Il'et,  n.  A 
little  isle.  [OF.  islette .] 

Ism,  izm,  n.  A  doctrine  or  theory,  esp.  used  contemp¬ 
tuously;  a  specious,  but  wild  or  visionary  theory. 
[Fr.  the  E.  termination  -ism,  denoting  the  theory, 
doctrine,  or  abstract  idea  of  that  signified  by  the 
word  to  which  it  is  appended.] 

Isobar,  Isochronal,  Isosceles,  etc.  See  under  Isagon. 

Isolate,  is'o-lat,  v.  t.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation, 
place  by  itself,  insulate.  ( Chem .)  To  separate  from 
other  substances;  to  obtain  in  a  pure  state.  [Same 
as  insulate;  It.  isolare,  fr.  isola  —  L.  insula,  island.] 
—  Is'ola'tion,  n.  State  of  being  isolated. 

Israelite,  iz'-  or  is'ra-el-It,  n.  A  descendant  of  Israel, 
or  Jacob;  a  Jew.  —  Is'raelit'ic,  -Yt'ik.  Is'raelit/ish, 
-It'ish,  a.  Pert,  to  Israel;  Jewish;  Hebrew. 

Issue,  ish'shoo,  n.  Act  of  passing  or  flowing  out;  a 
moving  out  of  any  inclosed  place;  egress;  act  of 
sending  out;  delivery;  that  which  passes,  flows,  or  is 
issued  or  sent  out,  —  as,  the  whole  quantity  sent 
forth  or  emitted  atone  time;  or,  ultimate  result  or 
end;  or,  progeny,  a  child  or  children,  offspring;  or, 
produce  of  the  earth,  or  profits  of  land,  tenements, 
or  other  property;  evacuation;  discharge;  a  flux  or 
running.  {Med.)  An  artificial  ulcer  designed  to 
promote  a  secretion  of  pus.  {Law.)  In  pleading, 
a  single  material  point  of  law  or  fact  depending  in 
the  suit,  which,  being  affirmed  on  the  one  side  and 
denied  on  the  other,  is  presented  for  determina¬ 
tion.  Any  point  in  debate  or  controversy  on  which 
the  parties  occupy  affirmative  and  negative  posi¬ 
tions  ;  the  presentation  of  alternatives  between 
which  to  decide. —  v.  i.  [issued  (-shood), -suing.] 
To  pass  or  flow  out,  go  out,  rush  out ;  to  proceed, 
as  from  a  source,  or  as  progeny  ;  to  be  produced 
as  an  effect  or  result ;  to  arise,  proceed.  ( Legal 
Pleadings.)  To  come  to  a  point  in  fact  or  law,  on 
which  the  parties  join  and  rest  the  decision  of  the 
cause.  To  close,  end,  terminate.  —  v.  t.  To  send 
out,  put  into  circulation;  to  deliver  for  use;  to  send 
out,  deliver  by  authority.  [OF.  issue,  fern,  of  issu, 
p.  p.  of  issir,  to  issue,  go,  depart  out,  L.  exire,  fr. 
ex,  out,  and  ire,  to  go:  see  Exit.]—  At  issue.  In  con¬ 
troversy;  disputed;  opposing  or  contesting;  at  vari¬ 
ance;  disagreeing.  —  Issue  pea.  {Med.)  A  pea,  or  a 
similar  round  body,  used  to  maintain  irritation  in  a 
wound,  and  promote  the  secretion  and  discharge  of 
pus. — Is'suable,  -shoo-a-bl,  a.  Leading  to,  produ¬ 
cing,  or  relating  to,  an  issue. 

Isthmus,  is'mus,  n. ;  pi.  -muses,  -ez.  {Geog.)  A  neck 
or  narrow  strip  of  land  by  which  2  continents  are 
connected,  or  Dy  which  a  peninsula  is  united  to  the 
main  land.  [L.;  Gr.  isthmos ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  ithma,  a  step, 
Skr.  i,  L.  ire,  to  go.]  —  Isth'mian,  -mY-an,  a.  Pert, 
to  an  isthmus,  esp.  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  in 
Greece,  and  to  the  athletic  games  formerly  held 
there  in  April  or  May  of  every  alternate  year- 

Istle,  is'sl,  n.  A  species  of  Mexican  agave,  or  the 
tough,  wiry  fiberof  its  long  leaves,  used  forcordage, 
bagging,  etc.,  and  as  a  substitute  for  whalebone. 

It,  it,  pron.  An  impersonal  or  neuter  pronoun,  usu¬ 
ally  regarded  as  a  demonstrative,  corresponding  to 
the  masc.  pron.  he  and  the  fern,  she,  and  having  the 
same  plural,  they.  It  is  used,  —  as  a  demonstrative, 


pointing  to  that  about  to  be  stated  or  referring  to  that 
which  is  well  known  ;  or,  as  a  substitute  for  a  noun 
of  neuter  gender,  or  for  general  terms  ;  or,  as  an  in¬ 
definite  nominative  for  an  impersonal  verb;  or,  as  an 
indefinite  object  after  some  intransitive  verbs,  or 
after  a  substantive  used  humorously  as  a  verb.  [AS. 
hit,  neut.  of  he;  Ic.  hit,  n^ut.  of  hinn,  I).  het,  neut. 
of  hij.] —  Its,  the  possessive  of  It.  [AS.  Ms:  its 
came  into  use  about  the  time  of  Shakespeare.] —  It¬ 
self',  the  neuter  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Italian,  Y-tal'yan,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  Italy,  its  inhab- 
itants,  or  their  language.  —  n.  A  native  or  natural¬ 
ized  inhabitant  of  Italy  ;  the  language  of,  etc.  [L. 
Italia,  Italy.]  —  Ital'ianize,  v.  i.  [-ianized  (-van- 
Izd), -izing.]  To  play  the  Italian;  to  speak  Italian. 

—  Ital'ic,  a.  Relating  to  Italy,  —  applied  esp.  to  a 
kind  of  type  in  which  the  letters  Slope  toward  the 
right,  —  dedicated  to  the  States  of  Italy  by  the  in¬ 
ventor,  Aldus  Manutius,  about  1500.  —  n.  {Print.) 
Type  whose  face  slopes  to  the  right ;  anything 
printed  from  such  type,  as  an  emphatic  word  or 
sentence.  —  Italic  languages.  That  group  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  languages  of  ancient  Italy.  —  I.  order. 
{Arch.)  The  composite  order.  —  Ifc-  icize,  -Y-sIz, 
v.t.  r-ciZED  (-slzd),  -cizing.]  To  print  in  italic; 
to  underline  a  written  word,  etc. 

Itch,  ich,  n.  An  eruption  of  small,  isolated,  acumi¬ 
nate  vesicles,  produced  by  the  entrance  of  a  para¬ 
sitic  animal,  and  attended  with  ’tching  ;  the  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  skin  occasioned  by  th  disease;  a  constant 
irritating  desire.  —  v.  i.  [itched  (icht),  itching.] 
To  feel  a  particular  uneasiness  in  the  skin,  which  in¬ 
clines  one  to  scratch  the  part ;  to  have  a  constant 
desire  or  teasing  inclination.  [ME.  yif,  AS.  g ice nes, 
an  itching,  giccan,  to  itch.]— Itch'y,  -T,  a.  Infected 
with  the  itch. 

Item,  i'tem,  adv.  Also  ;  at  the  same  time.  —  n.  An 
article;  a  separate  particular  in  an  account. — v.t. 
[itemed  (-temd),  iteming.]  To  make  a  note  or 
memorandum  of.  [L.,  in  like  manner,  likewise,  also; 
8.  rt.  L.  ita,  so,  Skr.  ittham,  iti,  thus,  idam.  this.]  — 
I'temize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd), -izing.]  To  set  forth  in 
detail,  or  item  by  item. 

Iterate,  it'er-at,  v.  t.  To  utter  or  do  a  second  time; 
to  repeat.  [L.  iterare,  -atum,  fr.  iterum,  again;  s.  rt. 
item.]  —  Itera'tion,  n.  Recital  or  performance  a 
second  time;  repetition. —It'erative,  -tiv,  -erant,  a. 
Repeating. 

Itinerate,  i-tin'Sr-at,  v.  i.  To  travel  from  place  to 
place,  —  esp.,  to  preach,  lecture,  etc.  [L.  (obs.)  itine- 
rare,  -atum,  fr.  t ter,  itineris,  a  journev,  fr.  ire,  itum, 
to  go.]  —  Itin'eracy,  -gr-a-sY,  n.  The  practice  of 
itinerating.— Itin'erancy,  n.  A  passing  from  place 
to  place  ;  discharge  of  official  duty  by  frequently 
changing  residence  ;  a  body  of  persons  who  thus 
discharge  official  duty.  —  Itin'erant,  a.  Passing  or 
traveling  about  a  country;  wandering.  —  n.  One 
who,  etc.;  esp.  a  preacher  ;  one  who  is  unsettled. — 
Itin'erary,  -gr-a-rY,  n.  An  account  of  travels,  or  reg¬ 
ister  of  places  and  distances  as  a  guide  to  travelers. 

—  a.  Traveling  ;  passing  from  place  to  place,  or 
done  on  a  journey. 

Itself.  See  under  It. 

Ittria,  -um.  See  Yttrium. 

Ivory,  i'vo-rY,  n.  The  hard,  white,  opaque,  fine¬ 
grained  substance  constituting  the  tusks  of  the  ele¬ 
phant  ;  the  tusks  themselves  ;  any  white  organic 
structure  resembling  ivory,  as  the  tusks  of  the  wal¬ 
rus,  etc.;  {slang)  teeth  in  general.  [OF.  ivwrie,  ivoire, 
L.  ebur,  eboris  ;  perh.  s.  rt.  Skr.  ibha,  an  elephant.]  — 
Vegetable  ivory.  See  Ivory-nut. — I'vory-black, 
n.  A  kind  of  charcoal  in  powder,  made  by  cnarring 
ivory  or  bones;  animal  charcoal.  — nut,  n.  The  nut 
of  a  species  of  palm,  containing,  when  young,  a 
fluid  which  gradually  hardens  into  a  whitish,  close- 
grained,  albuminous  substance,  resembling  ivory 
in  texture  and  color.  —  I'voride,  -rid,  n.  A  compo¬ 
sition  resembling  ivory  and  used  as  a  substitute  for 
it.  —  I'vorytype,  -tip,  n.  A  photographic  picture 
upon  a  surface  polished  like  ivory. 

Ivy,  i'vY,  n.  A  climbing  plant  of  several  species, 
having  smooth,  shining,  evergreen  leaves,  with  small 
flowers,  and  black  or  yellow  berries.  [AS.  ifiy,  OIIG. 
ebah;  prob.  s.  rt.  L.  apium,  Gr.  apion ,  parsley.] 

Ixolite.  iks'o-llt,  n.  A  mineral  resin,  of  reddish  color, 
found  in  bituminous  coal,  becoming  soft  at  169°  Fah. 
[Gr.  ixos,  bird-lime,  and  lithos,  stone.] 

Izard,  iz'ard.  Iz'zard,  n.  The  wild  goat  of  the  Pyr¬ 
enees;  the  ibex. 

Izzard,  iz'zgrd,  n.  The  letter  z,  —  formerly  so  called. 
[Prob.  corrupt,  of  s  hard.] 
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J,  jn.,  the  10th  letter  of  the  Eng.  alphabet,  to  which  it 
has  been  added  in  modern  days,  the  letter  i  being 
written  formerly  in  words  where.;'  is  now  used  :  see 
I.  Its  sound  is  that  of  g  toft,  as  'ir  genius;  and.;  is 
used  to  represent  that  sound  in  the  phonetic  respell¬ 
ings  in  this  vocabulary. 

Jabber,  jab'ber,  v.  i.  [-beued  (-berd),  -BERING.]  To 
talk  rapidly  or  indistinctly  ;  to  chatter.  —  v.  t.  To 
speak  rapidly  or  indistinctly.  —  n.  Rapid  talk,  with 
indistinct  utterance  of  words.  [ME.  iaber ,  jable  ; 
s.  rt.  gabble,  D.  gabberen ,  to  jabber,  Ic.  gabba,  to 
mock,  scoff.]  —  Jab'berer,  n.  One  who  jabbers. 

Jacent,  ja'sent,  a.  Eying  at  length.  [L.  jacens,  p.  pr. 
oi  jacere,  to  lie.] 

Jacinth,  ja'sinth,  n.  Same  as  Hyacinth.  [ME.  ia- 
cgnte,  OF.  jaeinthe.  See  Hyacinth.] 

Jack,  jak,  n.  A  nickname  or  diminutive  of  John;  a 
saucy  or  paltry  fellow  ;  rustic  ;  simple¬ 
ton, —  said  in  contempt  or  ridicule  ;  a 
playing-card  marked  with  the  figure  of 
a  servant  (same  as  the  knave);  a  sea-far¬ 
ing  man  ;  an  instrument  that  supplies 
the  place  of  a  boy,  as,  an  instrument 
to  pull  off  boots,  boot-jack  ;  a  portable 
machine,  variously  constructed,  for 
raising  great  weights  through  a  small 
space;  or,  a  contrivance  to  turn  a  spit, 
smoke-jack;  in  general,  any  appendage 
to  a  machine,  rendering  convenient  ser¬ 
vice;  a  young  pike;  a  buff  jerkin, rarely,  . 

a  coat  of  mail;  the  male  of  certain  ahi-  Eifting 
mals,  as  of  the  ass;  a  wooden  frame  on  Jack, 
which  wood  or  timber  is  sawed.  ( Mus .)  The  quill 
of  the  hammer  which  strikes  the  strings  in  a  harpsi¬ 
chord,  piano,  etc.  ( Naut .)  A  small 
flag  containing  only  the  union  with¬ 
out  the  fly.  [Fr.  F.  Jaques  ( = 
prop.  E.  Jacob,  L.  Jacobus,  Gr.  Ia- 
kobos,  Heb.  Yaaqob,  fr.  aquab ,  to 
seize  by  the  heel,  supplant),  the 
most  common  of  French  Christian 
names,  and  used  in  contempt:  hence, 

OF.  Jacquerie,  the  revolt  of  the  F. 
peasantry  (called  Jacques  Bon.  Amer.  Jack. 
nomine ) ,  in  1358,  w  hence  prob . ,.;  ague, 
a  coat  of  mail,  jaqiwtte,  a  jacket.]  — 
Jack-at-all-trades.  One  who  can 
turn  his  hand  to  any  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness.  —  J.-at-a-pinch.  One  who  re¬ 
ceives  unexpected  calls  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  — J.-o' -lantern,  J.-with-a-lan- 
tern.  An  ignis  fatuus;  a  will-o’-tlie- 
wisp.—  J.-a-<landy.  A  little,  foppish,  impertinent  fel¬ 
low. —  Jack'anapes,  -a-naps,  n.  A  monkey;  ape;  a 
coxcomb;  impertinent  fellow.  [Jack  and  ape.]  — 
Jack'ass,  n.  The  male  of  the  ass;  a  dolt;  blockhead. 

—  Jack'daw,  n.  A 

bird  allied  to  the  crows, 
of  which  it  is  the  small¬ 
est  example. —  Jack'et, 
n.  A  short,  close  gar¬ 
ment,  extending  down¬ 
ward  to  the  hips ;  a 
coat  without  skirts;  the 
outer  covering  of  any¬ 
thing,  esp.  a  case  to  pre-  Jackdaw, 

vent  radiation  of  heat. 

—  Jack'knife,  n.  A  strong  clasp-knife  for  the 
pocket.  —  Jack'-boots,  n.  pi.  Large  boots  reach¬ 
ing  above  the  knee,  to  protect  the  leg.  — plane,  n. 

A  plane  used  by  joiners  for  coarse  work. - pud'- 

ding,  n.  A  merry-andrew;  buffoon;  zany.  — screw, 
n.  A  portable  machine  for  raising  heavy  weights 
through  a  small  distance.  — stays,  n.  pi.  ( Naut .) 
Ropes  or  strips  of  wood  or  iron  stretching  along  the 
yards  of  a  ship  to  bend  the  sails  to.  — straw,  n. 
A  low,  servile  fellow  ;  one  of  a  set  of  straws  or 
strips  of  ivory,  bone,  etc.,  for  playing  a  child’s  game. 
- tow'el,  n.  A  long,  endless  towel  upon  a  roller. 

Jackal,  jak'awl,  n.  A  gregarious  nocturnal  animal 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  allied  to  the  dog  and  fox,  feeding 
upon  carrion,  small  animals,  poultry,  grapes,  etc.;  an 
unscrupulous  agent.  [Per.  shaghal,  Skr.  grigala.] 


Jacobin,  jak'o-bin,  n.  A  Dominican  friar;  a  pigeon 
with  a  hood-like  tuft  of  feathers;  one  of  a  society  of 
violent  revolutionists  in  France,  during  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1789;  a  turbulent  demagogue.  [F.  ;  EL. 
Jacobinus,  fr.  L.  Jacobus  :  see  Jack,  —  the  friars  be¬ 
ing  so  called  fr.  their  monastery  in  Rue  St.  Jacques, 
Paris,  the  society  fr.  its  meeting  in  the  hall  of  the 
friars.]  —  Jacobin'ic,  -ical,  a.  Resembling,  or  pert, 
to,  the  Jacobins;  holding  revolutionary  principles.— 
Jac'obinism,  -izm,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Jaco¬ 
bins  ;  factious  opposition  to  legitimate  government. 

Jacobite,  jak'o-blt,  n.  A  partisan  of  James  II.,  of 
Eng.,  after  he  abdicated  the  throne,  and  of  his  de¬ 
scendants.  [L.  Jacobus,  James  :  see  Jack.] — Jac'- 
obite,  -bit'ic,  -blt'ik,  -bit'ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.— 
Jac'obitism,  -izm,  n.  The  principles  of,  etc.  —  Ja- 
co'bus,  n. ;  pi.  -buses.  An  Eng.  gold  coin,  worth  25 
shillings  sterling,  struck  in  the  reign  of  James  1. 

Jacob’s-ladder,  ja'kobz-lad'der,  n.  ( Lot .)  A  plant 
with  alternate  leaves  and  corymbs  of  blue  or  white 
flowers.  (Naut.)  A  rope  ladder,  with  wooden  steps, 
for  going  aloft.  —  Ja'cob’s  Mem'brane.  ( Anat .) 
The  delicate  external  membrane  of  the  retina,  — 
described  by  Dr.  Jacob,  of  Dublin. 

Jaconet,  jak'o-net,  n.  A  thin  cotton  fabric, for  dresses, 
neck-cloths,  etc.  [F.,;aco»as.] 

Jactitation,  jalc-ti-ta'shun,  n.  Restlessness ;  vain 
boasting;  vaunting.  [L.  j act  it  are,  to  bring  forward 
in  public,  utter,  freq.  oijactare,  to  cast,,  boast.] 

Jaculate,  jak'u-lat,  v.  t.  To  throw  like  a  dart,  throw 
out,  emit.  [L.  jacidari,  -lotus,  fr.  jaculum,  javelin, 
ir.jacere,  to  throw.] —  Jacula'tion,  n.  Act  of  dart¬ 
ing  or  throwing. —  Jac'ulatory,  -to-rT,  a.  Darting 
or  throwing  out  suddenly,  or  suddenly  thrown  out. 

Jade,  jad,  n.  (Min.)  A  hard  stone  of  a  dark-green 
color,  used  for  ornament.  [Sp.,  orig.  piedra  de 
yjada  or  ijada,  fr.  L.  ilia,  the  groin,  flank,  —  the 
stone _being  thought  to  cure  pain  in  the  side.] 

Jade,  jad,  n.  A  mean,  tired,  or  worthless  horse  ;  a 
mean  woman,  wench  ;  a  young  woman,  —  in  irony 
or  slight  contempt.  —  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  jade,  tire  out ;  to  exhaust  by  excessive  la¬ 
bor  of  any  kind,  fatigue,  weary,  harass.  [Scot,  and 
ProvE.  gaud,  a  jade  ;  perh.  s.  rt.  D.jagen,  to  hunt, 
drive,  ride.]  —  Jad'ish,  a.  Vicious  ;  bad ;  like  a 
jade;  unchaste,  —  applied  to  a  woman. 

Jag,  jag,  n.  A  notch;  a  ragged  protuberance;  a  small 
load,  as  of  hay  or  grain  in  the  straw. —  v.  t.  [jagged 
(iagd),  -ging.]  To  cut  into  notches  or  teeth  like 
tnose  of  a  saw  ;  to  notch.  [Ir.,  W.,  and  Ga.  gag,  a 
cleft  ;  Ir.  gagaim,  Ga.  gag,  to  split,  notch.]  —  Jagr- 
ged,  p.  a.  Having  notches  ;  cleft;  divided.  —  Jag'- 
gedness,  n.  —  Jag'gy,  -gT,  a.  Notched;  uneven. 

Jaguar,  jag'u-iir  or  jag-u-ar',  n.  A  carnivorous  feline 
animal,  of  S.  Amer.  ;  the  S.  Amer.  tiger.  [Braz. 
jagua.) 

Jail,  jal,  n.  A  prison ;  a  place  for  confinement  for  debt 
or  for  crime.  [ME.  gayole,  OF.  gaole,  LL.  gcibiola , 
dim.  of  gabia,  a  cage,  corrupt,  fr.  L.  cavus,  a  cavity, 
cage,  coop.]— Jail'er,  n.  Tne  keeper  of,  etc. — Jail'r- 
bird,  n.  A  prisoner;  one  who  has  been  confined  in 

prison. - fe'ver,  n.  (Med.)  A  fever  of  the  typhoid 

character,  generated  in  jails  and  crowded  places. 

Jalap,  jaFap,  n.  (Med.)  The  root  of  a  Mexican  plant, 
used  in  powder  as  a  cathartic.  [Fr.  Xalapa  or  Jala- 
pa,  a  town  of  Mexico.] 

Jalousie,  zhal-oo-ze',  n.  A  slatted  window  blind.  [F.J 

Jam,  jam,  n.  A  mass  of  people  or  of  objects  crowded 
together ;  the  pressure  from  a  crowd  ;  an  injury 
caused  by  pressure;  a  conserve  of  fruit,  as  berries, 
boiled  with  sugar  and  water  to  a  uniform  consist¬ 
ence.  —  v.  t.  [jammed  (jamd),  -Ming.]  To  press, 
crowd,  squeeze  tight:  to  crush,  as  in  the  crack  of  a 
door;  to  wedge  i-n.  [Same  as  champ,  q.  v.] 

Jamb,  jam,  n.  (Arch.)  The  side-piece  of  a  door,  fire¬ 
place,  or  other  aperture  in  a  building.  [F.  jambe,  leg, 
also  sidepost  of  a  door,  It.  and  Sp.  gamba,  leg  ;  s.  rt. 
ham,  q.  v.] 

Jangle,  jan'gl,  v.  i.  [-gled  (-gld),  -gling.]  To  sound 
harshly  or  discordantly,  as  bells  out  of  tune  ;  to 
bicker,  wrangle.  —  v.  t.  To  cause  to  sound  harshly, 
inharmoniously,  or  discordantly.  —  n.  Discordant 
sound;  contention;  babble.  [OF.  jangler,  to  jangle, 
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prattle,  D.jangelen,  to  importune,  freq.  of  janJcen,  to 
howl,  yelp.]  —  Jan'gler,  n.  A  wrangling,  noisy  fel¬ 
low. 

Janitor,  jan'Y-tSr,  n.  A  door-keeper  ;  porter;  one  in 
charge  of  a  public  building.  [L..  ir.janua,  n  door.l 

Janizary,  jan'Y-za-rY,  n.  A  soldier  of  a  privileged 
military  class,  formerly  the  nucleus  of  the  Turkish 
infantry,  but  suppressed  in  182(1.  [Turk,  yeni  askary, 
new  soldier.] 

Jansenism,  jan'sen-izm,  n.  ( Eccl .  Hist.')  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  Jansen.  —  Jan'senist,  n.  A  follower  of 
Cornelius  Jansen,  a  Rom.  Cath.  bishop  of  Ypres,  in 
Flanders,  who  held  views  of  grace  similar  to  those 
taught  by  Calvin. 

Jant.  See  Jaunt. 

January,  jan'u-a-rY,  n.  The  1st  month  of  the  year. 
[L.  Januarius ,  fr.  Janus,  an  old  Latin  deity,  to  whom 
this  month  was  sacred.] 

Japan,  ja-pan',  n.  Work  varnished  and  figured  in 
the  manner  of  the  natives  of  Japan;  varnish  or  lac¬ 
quer  used  in  japanning  metallic  or  other  articles.  — 
v.t.  [japanned  (-pand'), -ning.]  To  cover  with 
hard,  brilliant  varnish,  in  the  manner  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese;  to  black  and  gloss,  as  in  blacking  shoes.— Jap¬ 


anese 


',  -nez',  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  Japan,  or  its  inhab¬ 
itants.  —  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Japan;  in  pi. 
the  people  of  Japan  ;  language  of  the  people  of 
Japan.  —  Japan'ner,  n.  One  who  varnishes  in  the 
manner  of,  etc.  —  Japon'ica,  -pon'Y-ka,  n.  ( Bot .)  A 
species  of  camellia,  native  of  Japan.  [NL.] 
Japhetic,  ja-fet'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  Japheth,  eldest  son  of 
Noah,  —  as,  the  Japhetic  nations,  which  people  the 
north  of  Asia  and  all  Europe. 

Jar,  jar,  v.  i.  [jarred  (jard), -ring.]  To  give  forth 
a  snort  rattle  or  tremulous  sound;  to  vibrate  harshly 
or  discordantly  ;  to  clash,  interfere  ;  to  vibrate  reg¬ 
ularly. —  v.  t.  To  cause  to  tremble^  shake. — n.  A 
rattling  vibration  of  sound;  clash  of  interest  or  opin¬ 
ions;  discord;  a  vibration  of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 
[E.  ,orig.  char,  tor,  to  creak,  clash;  cf.  ME.  charken,  to 
creak  like  a  cart,  OS.  karon,  to  lament ;  s.  rt.  care.] 

—  On  the  jar,  or  ajar.  Not  quite  closed,  —  said  of  a 
door. 

Jar,  jar,  n.  A  deep,  broad-mouthed  vessel,  of  earth¬ 
enware,  glass,  etc.;  the  measure  of  what  is  contained 
in  a  jar.  [OF  .jure.  Per  .jarrah.] 

Jargon,  jiir'gon,  n.  Confused,  unintelligible  talk  or 
language;  gabble;  gibberish;  cant  language;  slang. 
[F.;  prob.  s.  rt.  L.  garrire,  to  prate,  croak,  E.  jar.] 
Jargonelle,  jar-go-nel',  n.  A  variety  of  pear  which 
ripens  early.  [F.,  dim.  fr.  jargon,  a  yellow  diamond, 
perh.  fr.  Per.  zargan ,  gold-colored,  fr.  zar,  gold.] 
Jasmine,  jas'-  or  jaz'min,  Jes'samine,  n.  An  erect  or 
climbing  plant  of  many  species,  bearing  flowers  of  a 
peculiarly  fragrant  odor.  [OF.  jasmin,  Sp.  jazmin, 
It.  gesmino,  Per.  yasmin,  yasamin.] 

Jasper,  jas'pSr,  n.  {Min.)  An  opaque,  impure  variety 
of  quartz,  of  red,  yellow,  and  other  dull  colors, 
breaking  with  a  smooth  surface.  [OF .jaspre,jaspe, 
L.  and  Gr.  iaspis,  Ar.  yasb,  Per.  yashp.) 

Jaundice,  jan'dis,  n.  {Med.)  Icterus;  a  disease  caused 
by  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and 
cliaracterized  by  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  skin,  and 
urine.  [F.  jaunisse,  fr.  jaime,  yellow,  orig.  jalne, 
fr.  L.  galbinus,  -banus,  yellowish,  fr.  galbus.  yellow.] 

—  Jaun'diced,  -dist,  a.  Affected  with  the  jaundice; 
prejudiced;  seeing  with  discolored  organs. 

Jaunt,  Jant,  jant,  v.  i.  To  ramble  here  and  there, 
make  an  excursion,  stroll,  —n.  An  excursion;  short 
journey.  [Scot.,  to  taunt,  jeer,  to  jaunder ,  to  go 
about  idly,  Sw.  dial,  ganta ,  to  romp,  sport,  jest,  fr. 
gant,  fool,  buffoon,  gan,  droll.] 

Jaunty,  jiin'tY,  a.  [-tier,  -tiest.]  Gay  and  easy;  airy; 
showy;  finical ;  characterized  by  an  affected  or  fan¬ 
tastical  manner.  (Orig.  janty,  pe'rh.  fr.  F.  gent,  neat, 
spruce,  quaintly  dressed;  or  fr .jantyl,  F.  gentil,  gen¬ 
teel.]—  Jaun'tily,  adv.  —  Jaun'tiness,  n. 

Javelin,  jav/Jin,  n.  A  light  spear,  anciently  thrown 
from  the  hand.  [OF.  ;  Armor.  .  ----- 

gavlin,  gavlod,  javelin,  gavl,  fork 
of  a  tree;  s.  rt.  gaff,  a.  v.]  Javelin. 

Jaw,  jaw,  n.  One  of  tne  maxillary  bones  ;  the  bone 
with  its  teeth  and  covering;  scolding;  abusive  clam¬ 
or;  anything  resembling  an  animal’s  jaw;  in  pi.,  the 
mouth.  —  v.i.  [jawed  (jawd),  jawing.]  To  scold, 
clamor. — v.  t.  To  abuse  by  scolding.  [Same  as 
chaw.] 

Jay,  ia,  n.  A  voracious  and  destructive  bird  of  sev¬ 
eral  species:  the  European  jay  is  a  showy  bird,  of 
red-brown  color  above,  and  a  faint  yellow  below, 
and  has  a  low,  erectile  crest  of  feathers;  the  blue  jay 


is  a  crested  Amer.  bird,  hav¬ 
ing  the  larger  part  of  the 
feathers  of  a  brilliant  sky- 
blue.  [Same  as  gay,  q.  v.  — 
fr.  its  appearance;  OF.  jay, 
gay,  gai.  ] 

Jealous,  jel'us,  a.  Filled  with 
anxious  apprehension  ;  sus¬ 
piciously  vigilant;  solicitous 
in  a  matter  affecting  charac¬ 
ter  or  honor  ;  pained  by  sus¬ 
picions  of  preference  given 
or  love  transferred  to  anoth¬ 
er;  envious;  zealous.  [ME. 
and  OF.  jalous,  Sp.  zeloso, 
jealous,  LL.  zelosus,  full  of  _ 

zeal,  fr.  L.  zelus,  Gr.  zelos.  Jay. 

zeal,  q.  v.]  —  Jeal'ously,  adv.  —  Jeal'ousness,  n.  — 
JeaFousy,  -us-sf,  n.  Quality  of  being  jealous;  sus¬ 
picious  fear  or  apprehension;  painful  apprehension 
of  rivalship. 

Jean,  jan,  n.  A  twilled  cotton  cloth.  [Fr.  Jaen,  in 
Spain.] 

Jeer,  jer,  v.  i.  [jeered  (jerd),  jeering.]  To  make 
a  mock  of  some  thing  or  person,  sneer,  scoff,  flout. 
—  v.t.  To  treat  with  derision.  —  n.  A  railing  remark 
or  reflection;  a  taunt;  jibe;  mockery.  [Prob.  fr.  the 
D.  phrase  den  gek  scheeren,  to  sheer  the  fool,  i.  e.,  to 
mock,  make  a  fool  of  one,— corrupted  to  gekscheeren 
and  to  scheeren,  whence  E../eer.]  —  Jeer'er,  n. 

Jehovah,  je-ho'va,  n.  A  Scripture  appellation  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  [Heb.  Yahovah,  prob.  fr.  havah,  to 
be.J  —  Jeho'vist,  n.  {Heb.  Gram.)  One  who  main¬ 
tains  that  the  vowel-points  annexed  to  the  word 
Jehovah,  in  Hebrew,  are  the  proper  vowels  of  the 
word,  and  express  the  true  pronunciation;  the  sup¬ 
posed  writer  of  the  Jehovistic  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  esp.  those  of  the  Pentateuch:  see  Elo- 
iiistic.  —  Jehovist'ic,  a.  Relating  to  Jehovah,  as  a 
name  of  God. 

Jejune,  je-jfln/',  a.  Craving  food  ;  hungry;  starving; 
wanting  contents;  empty;  void  of  interest;  barren; 
j  unprofitable,  [h.jejuniis,  fasting,  hungry,  dry,  bar- 
|  ren  ;  peril,  s.  rt.  Skr.  yam,  to  restrain,  fast.]  —  Je- 
june'ly,  adv.  —  Jejune'ness,  n. 

I  Jelly,  jel'lY,  n.  An  elastic,  tremulous,  viscous  or  ge¬ 
latinous  semisolid  ;  a  stiffened  solution  of  gelatine, 
gum,  etc. ;  juice  of  fruits  or  meat  boiled  with  sugar 
to  a  stiffened  consistence.  [F.  geUe,  jelly,  prob.  fem. 
of  geld,  p.  p.  of  geler,  L.  gelare ,  to  freeze,  fr.  gelu, 
frost.]  —  Jel'lied,  -lid,  a.  Brought  to  the  consistence 
of  jelly.  —  Jel'ly-fish,  n.  A  marine  radiate  animal 
which  looks  like  a  mass  of  jelly;  acaleph  ;  medusa  ; 


sea-nettle. 

Jennet,  Gennet,  jen'net,  n.  A  small  Spanish  horse. 
[OF.  genette,  Sp.  ginete ,  a  nag,  orig.  a  horse-soldier, 
fr.  Ar.  zenata,  a  tribe  of  horsemen  in  Barbary.] 
Jenneting,  jen'net-ing,  n.  A  species  of  early  apple. 
[Corrup.  of  F.  Jeanneton,  fr.  Saint  Jean,  —  its  time  of 
ripening  being  about  St.  John’s  day,  June  24th.] 
Jenny,  jen'nY,  n.  A  machine  for  spinning  a  number 
of  soft  cotton  threads  at  once.  [Corrupt,  of  gin, 
contr.  of  engine.] 

Jeopardy,  jep'nrd-Y,  n.  Exposure  to  death,  loss,  or 
injury;  peril;  risk;  hazard;  danger.  [ME.  jeparaye, 
corrupt,  of  OF.  jeu  parti,  lit.  a  divided  game,  i.  e., 
one  in  which  the  chances  are  even.]  —  Jeop'ard, 
Jeopardize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-izd),  -izing.]  To  expose 
to  loss  or  injury.—  Jeop'ardous,  -us,  a.  Exposed  to 
danger;  perilous;  hazardous. 

Jerboa,  jSr'bo-a  or  jSr-bo'a,  n.  A  small,  jumping, 
rodent  animal,  having 
very  long  hind  legs  ana 
a  long  tail;  it  burrows 
in  the  ground.  [Ar. 
yarbu,  the  muscle  of 
the  loins,  —  from  its 
strong  jumps.] 

Jeremiad,  -ade,  jer-e-mi'- 
ad,  n.  A  tale  of  grief, 
sorrow,  or  complaint: 
a  doleful  story. 


Jerboa. 


_  [Fr.  Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  author 

of  the  book  of  “  Lamentations.”] 

Jerk,  jSrk,  v.  t.  [jerked  (jSrkt),  jerking.]  To  throw 
with  a  quick  and  suddenly  arrested  motion;  to  give 
a  sudden  pull,  twitch,  thrust,  or  push.  —  v.  i.  To 
make  a  sudden  motion,  start  quickly,  move  with  a 
start,  or  by  starts. —  n.  A  short,  sudden  thrust,  push, 
or  twitch  ;  unsustained  or  unsteady  motion  ;  a  sud¬ 
den  spring.  [Same  as  gird  ;  ME.  girden,  to  strike, 
AS.  gyrd,  gierd,  a  rod.] —  Jerk'er,  n. 


sfin,  cube,  full ;  moon,  foot ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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Jork,  jSrk,  v.  t.  To  cut  (meat)  into  slices  or  strips, 
and  dry  it  in  the  sun.  [Corrup.  of  Peruvian  charqui, 
the  name  for  meat  so  cured.] 

Jerkin,  jer'kin,  n.  A  jacket;  a  kind  of  short  coat  or 
close  waistcoat.  [Dim.  of  D.jurk,  a  frock.] 

Jersey,  jSr'zY,  n.  The  finest  of  wool  separated  from 
the  rest ;  fine  yarn  of  wool ;  a  close-fitting  woolen 
jacket  or  skirt.  [Fr.  the  island  of  Jersey .] 

Jerusalem  Artichoke,  je-rdo'sa-lem-ar'tY-chOk.  A 
perennial  species  of  sunflower,  whose  tuberous  roots 
are  used  as  food.  [ Jerusalem  is  corrupt,  of  It.  gira- 
sole,  sunflower,  fr.  L.  gyrus ,  circle,  and  sol,  sun.j 
Jess,  jes,  n.  A  short  strap  tied  round  the  legs  of  a 
hawk,  to  fasten  it  to  the  leash  attached  to  the  fal¬ 
coner’s  wrist.  [OF.  ject,  gect,  fr .jecter,  to  cast,  hurl, 
L.  jactare,  freq.  of  jacere,  to  throw.  See  Jet.] 
Jessamine.  Same  as  Jasmine. 

Jest,  jest,  n.  Something  done  or  said  to  amuse;  some¬ 
thing  ludicrous  meant  only  to  excite  laughter;  the 
object  of  sport;  laughing-stock;  joke;  fun;  raillery; 
sport.  — v.  i.  To  make  merriment,  joke,  sport,  rally. 
[ME.  and  OF.  geste ,  an  exploit,  story,  tale,  L.  (res) 
gesla,  deed,  thing  done,  fr.  gerere,  gestum,  to  carry 
on,  do.]  —  Jest'er,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  a  buffoon. 
Jesuit,  jez'u-it,  n.  (Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  One  of  a 
religious  order  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  under 
the  title  of  The  Society  of  Jesus;  a  crafty  person; 
intriguer  (an  opprobrious  use  of  the  word).  —  Jes¬ 
uits' bark.  Peruvian  bark,  or  the  bark  of  certain 
species  of  cinchona,  whose  medicinal  properties 
were  first  made  known  in  Europe  by  Jesuit  mission¬ 
aries  to  S.  Amer.  —  J.  drops.  Compound  tincture 
of  benzoin.  —  J.  powder.  Powdered  cinchona  bark. 

—  Jesuit'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  the  Jesuits,  or  to  their 
principles  and  arts;  designing;  deceitful.  —  Jesuit'- 
ically,  adv.  —  Jes'uitism,  -izm,  n.  The  arts,  princi¬ 
ples,  and  practices  of  the  Jesuits;  cunning;  decep¬ 
tive  practices  to  effect  a  purpose. 

Jet,  jet,  n.  (Min.)  A  compact,  lustrous,  velvet-black 
variety  of  lignite,  often  wrought  into  toys,  jewelry, 
etc.  [OF.  jet,Jaet,  gagate,  L.  and  Gr.  gagates,  fr. 
Gagas,  a  town  and  river  of  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor.]  — 
Jet'ty,  -tY,  a.  Made  of,  or  as  black  as,  jet. 

Jet,  jet,  n.  A  spouting,  forcible  shooting  forth,  or 
sudden  rush,  as  of  water  from  a  pipe,  or  flame  from 
an  orifice  ;  that  which  issues  in  a  jet.  —  v.  i.  To 
shoot  forward,  shoot  or  stand  out,  project,  jut.  — 
V.  t.  To  spout  forth,  emit  in  a  stream  01  spout.  [OF. 
jetter,  jecter ,  getter ,  to  hurl,  fling,  send  out  violent¬ 
ly,  L.  jactare,  freq .  of  jacere,  Gr.  taptein,  to  throw.] 

—  Jet-d'eau,  zha-do',  n.  A  stream  of  water  spout¬ 
ing  from  a  fountain  or  pipe.  [F.]  —  Jet'sam,  Jet'- 
Bon,  Jet'tison,  n.  (Mar.  Law.)  The  voluntary 
throwing  of  goods  overboard,  to  lighten  and  pre¬ 
serve  a  ship  ;  goods  thus  thrown  away,  and  which 
remain  under  water.  [OLaw  F.]  —  Jet'ty,  -tY,  n. 
A  part  of  a  building  that  jets  or  projects  beyond  the 
rest;  a  projecting  pier  or  mole  of  timber,  fascines, 
rubble,  or  masonry,  for  use  as  a  wharf,  or  to  defend 
a  harbor,  etc.,  from  the  waves,  or  to  deflect  a  stream. 


(an  opprobrious  use  of  the  word).  [ME.  Gitves,  OF. 
Juis,  Jews,  Late  L.  Judaeus,  an  inhabitant  of  Judea, 
fr.  Heb.  Yehuduh,  Judah,  lit.  celebrated.]  —  Jew'ess, 
n.  A  Hebrew  woman.  —  Jew'ish,  a.  Pert,  to  the 
Hebrews;  Israelitish.  —  Jew'ry,  -rY,  n.  Judea  ;  a 
district  inhabited  by  Jews,  hence  the  name  of  a 
street  in  London.  —  Jews'-harp,  «.  A  small  musical 
instrument,  held  between  the  teeth,  and  having  a 
metal  tongue,  which  when  struck  by  the  finger  pro¬ 
duces  musical  sounds  that  are  modulated  by  the 
breath. —Juda Me, -ical,  ju-da'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to  the 
Jews.  [L.  Judaicus.]  —  Juda'ically,  adv.  After  the 
Jewish  manner.  —  Ju'daize,  -da-Iz,  v.  i.  To  con¬ 
form  to  the  religious  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Jews; 
to  reason  and  interpret  like,  etc.  —  Ju'daist,  -daiz'- 
er,  n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Ju'daism,  -izm,  n.  Doc¬ 
trines  and  rites  or,  etc. 

Jewel,  ju'-  or  jdo'el,  n.  A  personal  ornament  in 
which  precious  stones  form  a  principal  part ;  a  pre¬ 
cious  stone;  gem;  any  object  very  highly  valued;  a 
precious  thing,  —v.  t.  [jeweled  (-eld),  -eling.]  To 
adorn,  fit,  or  provide  with,  jewels.  [OF .  joiel,jouel, 
dim.  of  joie,  pleasure  ;  cf.  Sp.  joy  el,  jewel,  dim.  of 
joya,  a  jewel,  present,  It.  giojello,  a  jewel,  dim.  of 
gioja,  ioy,  jewel.]  —  Jew'eler,  n.  One  who  makes 
or  deals  in  jewels  and  other  ornaments.  [OF..;oyaZ- 
lier.)  —  Jew'elry,  -elleiy,  n.  Jewels  in  general;  the 
art  or  trade  of  a  jeweler.  [OF.  joy aulene.] 


Jezebel,  jez'e-bel,  n.  An  impudent,  daring,  vicious 
woman.  [Fr.  Jezebel,  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.] 

Jib,  jib,  n.  (Naut.)  The  foremost  sail  of  a  ship,  be¬ 
ing  a  triangular  stay-sail  extended  from  the  outer 
end  of  the  jib-boom  toward  the  fore  topmast-head: 
in  sloops,  it  is  on  the  bowsprit,  and  extends  toward 
the  lower  mast-head:  see  Sail.  (Mach.)  The  pro¬ 
jecting  beam  of  a  crane.  [D.  gijpen,  to  turn  sudden¬ 
ly  (said  of  sails),  Dan ._gibbe,  to  gibe  (a  saM);  s.  rt. 
jump.]  —  Jib'-boom,  -boom,  n.  (Naut.)  A  spar  run 
out  from  the  extremity  of  the  bowsprit,  and  serving 
as  a  continuation  of  it:  see  Ship.  —  Jibe,  jib,  v.  t. 
[jibed  (jibd),  jibing.]  [Written  also  gybe.]  (Naut.) 
To  shift  from  one  side  of  a  vessel  to  the  other,  as  a 
sail.  —  v.  i.  (NautA  To  shift  from  one  side  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  to  the  other.  To  harmonize,  agree. 

Jiffy,  jif'fY,  n.  A  moment ;  an  instant.  [ProvE. 
jiffle,  to  be  restless.] 

Jig,  jig.  n.  (Mm.)  A  light,  brisk  musical  movement. 
A  frolicsome,  quick  dance,  to  such  a  movement ;  a 
piece  of  sport;  trick;  cajolery.  —  v.  t.  To  sort  or 
separate  (ore)  by  shaking  ;  to  trick,  cheat,  delude. 
[ME.  gigge,  a  whirling  thing,  OF.  gige,  gigue,  a  mu¬ 
sical  instrument,  a  dance,  Sp.  giga,  a  dance,  It.  giga, 
MHG.  gige,  a  fiddle;  s.  rt.  gig,  perh.  jog.]  —  Jig'ger, 
n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  jigs,  as  a  miner  who 
separates  ore  by  shaking  it  in  water  in  a  riddle  or 
wire-bottom  sieve  ;  a  jigging  sieve  ;  a  machine  on 
which  earthen  vessels  are  shaped  by  rapid  motion; 
a  potter’s  wheel.  (Naut.)  A  small  tackle,  consisting 
of  a  double  and  single  block  and  the  fall. —  Jig 'saw, 
n.  A  vertically  reciprocating  saw,  moved  by  a  vi¬ 
brating  lever  or  crank  rod.  —  Jig'gle,  -gl,  v.  i.  To 
move  m  an  affected  or  awkward  manner;  to  shake 
up  and  down. 

Jigger,  an  insect.  See  Chigoe. 

Jill,  jil,  n.  A  young  woman,  —  so  called  in  contempt. 
[Personal  name,  short  for  Juliana,  influenced  by 
OF.  gigues,  a  gay  girl.  See  Gill.]  —  Jill'-flirt,  -flSrt, 
n.  A  light,  wanton  woman.  —  Jilt,  n.  A  woman 
who  capriciously  deceives  and  disappoints  her  lover; 
a  coquette;  flirt,  —  v.  t.  To  encourage  and  then 
frustrate  the  hopes  of  (a  lover).  —  v.i.  To  play  the 
jilt,  practice  deception  in  love.  [Scot.yi7/et,  dim.  of 
Jill;  ME.  giglot,  giglet,  a  wanton  woman.] 

Jimmy,  jim'mY,  n.  A  short  bar  used  by  burglars  in 
breaking  open  doors. 

Jimp,  jimp,  a.  Neat;  handsome  ;  elegant  of  shape. 
[See  Gimp.] 

Jingle,  jio'gi,  v.  i.  [-gled  (-gld),  -gling.]  To  sound 
with  a  fine,  sharp  rattle;  to  clink.— v.  t.  To  cause  to 
give  a  sharp  sound,  as  a  little  bell,  or  pieces  of  metal. 
—n.  A  rattling  or  clinking  sound;  that  which  makes 
such  sound;  correspondence  of  sound  in  rhymes. 
[ME.  gingelen,  prob.  same  as  chink,  and  onomat.] 

Jingo,  jin'go,  n.  A  word  often  used  in  a  vulgar  oath. 
[Said  to  be  corrup.  of  St.  Gingoulph.] 

Jinnee,  jin'ne,  n. ;  pi.  Jinn.  (Mohammedan  Myth.) 
A  genius  or  demon,  —  a  name  applied  to  genii,  an¬ 
gels,  or  demons,  supposed  to  have  transparent  bod¬ 
ies,  with  the  power  of  assuming  various  forms.  [Ar.] 

Job,  job,  n.  A  piece  of  work;  anything  undertaken; 
an  undertaking  with  a  view  to  profit;  a  public  trans¬ 
action  done  for  private  profit. —  v.  t.  [jobbed  (jobd), 
-Bing.]  To  hire  by  the  job,  or  period  of  use  and 
service;  to  do  by  separate  portions  or  lots.  (Com.) 
To  buy  and  sell  as  a  broker;  to  purchase  of  im¬ 
porters  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to  retailers.  —  v.  t. 
To  perform  pieces  of  work,  work  hy  the  iob ;  to  seek 
private  gain  under  the  pretense  of  public  service. 
[ME.  job,  gob,  gobbet,  OF.  gob,  orig.  a  mouthful,  a 
portion,  bit,  Celt,  and  Ir.  gob,  a  bird’s  bill,  the 
mouth.]  —  Job'ber,  n.  A  worker  by  the  job ;  a  deal¬ 
er  in  public  stocks;  one  who  purchases  goods  from 
importers,  and  sells  to  retailers;  one  who  turns  offi¬ 
cial  actions  to  private  advantage. —  Job'bery,  -bSr-Y, 
n.  Act  of,  etc.;  unfair  means  for  gaining  a  private 
end.  —  Job'bing-house,  n.  A  mercantile  establish¬ 
ment  which  purchases  from  importers  and  sells  to 
retailers.  —  Job-print'er,  n.  A  printer  who  does 
small  miscellaneous  work,  esp.  posters,  circulars, 
handbills,  etc. 

Jockey,  jok'Y,  n. ;  pi.  Jock'eys,  -iz.  One  who  rides 
or  drives  horses  at  horse-races;  a  dealer  in  horses; 
one  who  cheats  in  trade.  —  r.  t.  [jockeyed  (-id), 
-eying.]  To  play  the  jockey  toward;  to  cheat,  trick. 
—  v.  i.  To  act  the  jockey.  [Dim.  of  name  Jack,  q. 
v.]  —  Jock'eyism,  -izm,  n.  Practice  of  jockeys. 

Jocose.  Jocular,  etc.  See  under  Joke. 

Jocund,  jok'und,  a.  Merry  ;  lively;  sportive.  [OF. 
joconde,  L.  jucundus,  for  juv-cundm ,  fr.  jurare,  to 


km,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  find,  eve,  terms  In,  toe  i  Odd,  tone,  or; 
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assist.]  —  Joc'undly,  adv.  —  Joc'undnes*.  Jocun'- 
dity,  n.  State  of  being  merry;  gayety. 

Jog,  iog,  v.  t.  [joogku  (jogd),  -GlNG.]  To  push  or 
snake  with  the  elbow  or  hand  ;  to  arouse  the  mem¬ 
ory  or  attention  by  a  slight  push. —  v.  i.  To  move  by 
jogs,  like  a  slow  trot;  to  walk  or  travel  idly,  heavily, 
or  slowly.— n.  A  slight  shake;  a  push  to  give  notice 
or  awaken  attention.  [ME.  joggen,  W.  gogi,  to  shake, 
gogis,  a  gentle  slap,  Ir.  and  Ga.  gog ,  a  nod  of  the  head; 

s.  rt.  snake.]  —  Jog-trot.  A  slow-,  regular  trot.  — 
Jog'ger, «.—  Jog'gle,  -gl,  v.  t.  [-glkd  (-gld),  -gling.] 
To  shake  slightly;  to  jostle,  or  cause  to  move  irregu¬ 
larly.  (Arch.)  To  join  or  match  by  jogs  or  notches, 
so  as  to  prevent  sliding  apart.  —  v.  t.  To  shake  or 
totter.  —  n.  (Arch.)  A  joint  between  2  bodies  so 
constructed  by  means  of  jogs  or  notches,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  sliding  past  euch  other.  (Masonry.)  A 
similar  joint  held 
in  place  by  means 
of  pieces  of  stone 
or  metal  intro¬ 
duced  into  it.  pi. 

The  pieces  of 
stone  or  metal 
used  in  a  joggle- 
joint.  [Freq.  of 
jog-] 

Johannes,  jo-han'n5z,  n.  A  Portuguese  gold  coin 
worth  #8,  named  from  the  figure  of  King  John  (L. 
Johannes)  which  it  bears.  . 

Johanniaberger,  yo-han'nes-bSrg'Sr,  n.  A  white  wine 
from  Johannisberg,  on  the  Rhine. 

John  Dory,  jon-do'rY.  (Ichth.)  A  small  golden-colored 
sea-fish.  [See  Doree.1 

Johnny-cake,  jon'nY-kifk,  n.  A  cake  made  of  the 
meal  of  Indian  corn. 

Join,  join,  v.  t.  [joined  (joind),  joining.]  To  bring 
together,  place  in  contiguity,  connect;  to  associate 
one’s  self  to,  be  connected  with;  to  effect  a  union; 
to  add,  annex,  combine,  couple,  link.  —  v.  i.  To  be 
contiguous,  close,  or  in  contact:  to  form  a  league  or 
contract  together;  to  unite.  [OF.  joindre ,  L.  jun- 
gere,  junctum  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  yu,  to  bind,  join,  mix,  yuj, 
Gr.  zeugnunai ,  to  join,  connect,  E.  yoke,  adjoin,  ad¬ 
junct,  conjugate,  jugular,  etc.]  —  Join'der,  n.  Act  of 
joining;  conjunction.  (Law.)  A  joining  of  parties 
as  plaintiffs  or  defendants  in  a  suit,  or  of  causes  of 
action;  acceptance  of  an  issue  tendered  in  law-  or 
fact. — Join'er,  n.  One  who  joins;  a  mechanic  who 
does  the  wood-work  in  buildings.  —  Join'ery,  -Er-Y, 
n.  Art  or  w-ork  of  a  joiner.  —  Joint,  n.  The  place  or 
part  in  which  2  or  more  things  or  parts  are  joined  or 
united;  junction;  articulation;  hinge;  node;  the  part 
or  space  included  between  2  joints,  knots,  or  articula¬ 
tions;  a  large  piece  of  an  animal  cut  off  for  cooking. 
(Geol.)  A  deep  fissure  or  plane  of  fracture  cutting 
across  the  stratification.  —  a.  Joined;  united;  com¬ 
bined  ;  concerted  ;  uniting  or  sharing  with  others  ; 
6hared  among  more  than  one;  held  in  common.  — v. 

t.  To  unite  by  joints,  fit  together;  to  provide  with 

joints,  articulate  ;  to  separate  the  joints  of  ;  to  cut 
up  (meat),  disjoint.  —  v.  i.  To  fit  perfectly;  to  coa¬ 
lesce  as  joints  do.  [OF.  joined,  joint,  p.  p.  oi  joindre.] 
—  Joint'er,  n.  The  longest  plane  used  by  a  joiner. 
(Masonry.)  A  bent  piece  of  iron  to  secure  the  joints 
of  a  wall.  —  Joint'ly,  adv.  In  a  joint  manner;  to¬ 
gether;  unitedly;  in  concert.  — Joint 'ress,  n.  (Law.) 
A  woman  who  has  a  jointure.  —  Joint'-stock,  n. 
Stock  held  in  company.  — stool,  n.  A  stool  con¬ 
sisting  of  parts  inserted  in  each  other.  — ten'ancy, 
n.  (Law.)  A  tenure  of  estate  by  unity  of  interest, 
title,  time,  and  possession,  under  which  the  surviv¬ 
or  takes  the  w-hole. - ten'ant,  n.  (Law.)  One 

who  holds  an  estate  by  joint-tenancy. — Joint'ure, 
join'chur,  n.  (Law.)  An  estate  settled  on  a  wife, 
and  which  she  is  to  enjoy  after  her  husband’s  de¬ 
cease  for  her  own  life  at  least,  and  in  satisfaction  of 
dou-er. — v.  t.  [jointured  (-churd), -Turing.]  To 
settle  a  jointure  upon.  [OF.  joincture,  L .junctura, 
orig.  feni.  of  fut.  p.  of  jungere.]  — Ju'gular,  -gu-lar, 
a.  (Anat.)  Pert,  to  the  neck  or  throat.  —  n.  One 
of  the  large  veins  by  w-hich  blood  is  returned  from 
the  head  to  the  heart  :  see  Lung.  [L.  jugidum,  the 
collar  bone,  which  joins  the  shoulders  and  neck,  fr. 
jugum,  a  yoke.]  —  Junc'tion,  junk'shun,  n.  Act  of 
joining,  or  state  of  being  joined;  union;  combina¬ 
tion;  coalition;  place  or  point  of  union;  esp.  place 
w-here  lines  of  railw-ay  meet  or  cross.  [~L.  junctio.]  — 
Junct'ure,  junk'chur,  n.  The  line  or  point  at  which 
2  bodies  are  joined;  a  joint  or  articulation;  a  point 
of  time,  esp.  a  point  rendered  critical  by  a  concur¬ 
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rence  of  circumstances  ;  an  exigency  ;  emergency. 
[L  .junctura:  see  Jointure,  above.]  — Jun'ta,  -t&, 
n. ;  pi.  -tas,  -t&z.  A  grand  council  of  6tate  in  Spain 
or  her  possessions.  —  Jun'to,  n. ;  pi.  -tos,  -tCz.  A 
select  council  which  deliberates  secretly  on  affairs 
of  government;  a  cabal;  faction.  [Sn.  junta,  a  con¬ 
gress,  fern,  of  junto,  L  .junctus,  united.] 

Joist,  joist,  n.  A  small  timber  to  which  boards  of  a 
floor  or  laths  of  ceiling  are  nailed.  —  v,  t.  To  fit  or 
furnish  w-ith  joists.  [ME.  giste,  gyste,  fr.  OF.  giste, 
a  bed,  place  to  lie  on,  also  a  joist  (on  which  the  floor 
lies),  fr.  gesir,  to  lie  on:  see  Gist.] 

Joke,  j5k,  n.  Something  said  to  excite  t  laugh ;  a  jest: 
witticism;  what  is  not  in  earnest,  or  actually  meant. 

—  v.  t.  [joked  (jOkt),  joking.]  To  make  merry 
with,  banter. — v.  i.  To  do  something  for  sport, 
make  sport,  jest,  rally.  [L.  jocus;  proD.  s.  rt.  Skr. 
div,  to  play  at  dice:  D.  jok,  joke,  is  fr.  L.  jocks.]  — 
Jok'er,  n.  —  Jocose,  jo-kds',  a.  Given  to  jokes  and 
jestings;  containing  a  joke;  facetious;  witty:  merry; 
waggish  ;  sportive.  [L.  jocosus.]  —  Jocose'ly,  adv. 

—  Jocose'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  jocose;  merri¬ 
ment.  —  Jocos'ity,  -kos'Y-tY,  n.  A  jocose  act  or  say¬ 
ing  ;  jocoseness.  —  Joc'ular,  -u-lar,  a.  Given  to 
jesting  ;  containing  jokes  ;  sportive.  [L.  jocularis , 
fr  .jorulus,  dim.  of  jocus.]  —  Joc'ularly,  adv.—  Jocu- 
lar'ity,  -lfir'Y-tY,  n.  Merriment;  jesting. 

Jolly,  jol'lY,  a.  Full  of  life  and  mirth;  jovial;  joy¬ 
ous;  merry;  expressing  mirth,  or  inspiring  it  ;  of 
fine  appearance;  handsome;  plump.  [ME.  and  OF. 
jolif,  orig.  festive,  fr.  Ic.  jol,  Yule,  q.  v.  ;  D.  joelen, 
to  revel!]  — Jol 'lily,  -lY-lY,  adv.  —  Jol'liness,  -lity, 
-lY-tY,  n.  Noisy  mirth;  revelry;  joviality.  —  JoPli- 
fica'tion,  n.  Noisy  festivity. 


Jolly-boat, 

jol'lY-b5t,  n. 

(N a  u  t.)  A 
small  boat 
belonging  to 
a  ship.  [Dan. 
jolle,  D.  jol, 
a  yaw-1,  q.  v.j 

j0Toj°8haVe  Jolly-boat, 

with  short,  abrupt  risings  and  fallings,  as  a  carriage 
moving  on  rough  ground.  —  v.  t.  To  shake  with 
sudden  jerks. — n.  A  shock  or  shake.  [ME.  joll, 
orig.  the  jowl  (q.  v.),  then  to  knock  the  head,  whence 
jolt-head  (*=  jolt'd  head).]  —  Jolt'er,  n.  —  Jolt'head, 
n.  A  dunce  ;  blockhead.  [Orig.  one  whose  head 
was  jolled  (knocked)  against  the  wall, —a  punish¬ 
ment  for  stupid  pupils.] 

Jonquil,  -quille,  jop'kwil,  n.  A  bulbous  plant  of  the 
narcissus  family,  having  lily-like  leaves  and  very 
fragrant  yellow  flowers.  [F .jonquille,  fr .  jonc,  L. 
juncus,  a  rush.] 

Joram,  jo'ram,  Jo'rum,  n.  A  large  drinking  vessel; 
also  its  contents,  —  nut-brown  ale  and  toast,  with 
sugar  and  spice.  [Sw .joid,  earth,  earthen  pot.] 

Joss-house,  jos'hows,  n.  A  Chinese  temple.  [Fr.joss, 
Chinese  corrupt,  of  Pg.  deos  =  L.  deus,  god,  and 
house.]  — stick,  n.  A  small  cylinder,  made  of  gum 
mixed  with  dust  of  odoriferous  woods,  which  the 
Chinese  burn  before  idols. 

Jostle,  jos'l,  Jus'tle,  v.  t.  (-tled  (-Id),  -tling.]  To 
run,  push,  or  crowd  against,  so  as  to  render  un¬ 
steady ;  to  hustle,  clash. —  v.  i.  To  hustle,  shove 
about,  elbow.  —  n.  An  encounter  or  shock.  [OF. 
jouster,  to  tilt.  See  Just.] 

Jot,  jot,  7i.  An  iota;  a  point;  tittle;  the  least  quantity 
assignable.  —  v.  t.  To  set  down;  to  make  a  memo¬ 
randum  of.  [D.,  fr.  Heb.  yod,  the  smallest  letter  in 
the  Heb.  alphabet.  See  Iota.]  _ 

Jounce,  jowns,  v.  t.  [jounced  (jownst),  jouncing.] 
To  jolt,  shake,  as  by  driving  over  a  stone,  etc. — n. 
A  jolt;  shake;  hard  trot. 

Journal,  jSr'nal,  n.  An  account  of  daily  transactions  • 
and  events;  diary;  a  record  of  proceedings;  a  paper 
published  daily  ;  a  periodical  publication  giving 
an  account  of  passing  events,  proceedings  of  socie¬ 
ties,  etc.  (Nant.)  A  daily  register  of  the  ship’s 
course  and  distance,  etc.  (Com.)  A  book  in  which 
every  charge,  is  entered  under  the  date  of  each 
day.  (Mach.  The  portion  of  a  shaft  or  other  re¬ 
volving  piece  which  turns  in  some  other  piece,  or 
in  a  journal-box  ;  a  bearing.  [F. ;  L.  diumalis , 
daily,  fr.  dies,  a  day;  same  as  diurnal .]  — Jour'nal- 
box,  n.  The  part  of  a  machine  in  which  the  jour¬ 
nal  of  a  shaft,  axle,  or  pin  bears  and  moves;  strictly, 
a  box  in  parts,  which  can  be  opened  and  adjusted.  — 
Jour'nalism,  -izm,  n.  The  keeping  of  a  journal;  the 


sOn,  cQbe,  fqU ;  moon,  fdbt;  cow,  oil;  ligger  or  ink,  then,  bo^boit,  chair,  get. 
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profession  of  editing,  or  writing  for,  journals.  — 
Jour'nalist,  n.  The  writer  of  a  journal  or  diary; 
conductor  of,  or  contributor  to,  a  public  journal.  — 
Jour'nalize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Tzd),  -izing.]  To  enter 
an  account  of  in  a  journal.  —  v.  i.  To  aid  by  writ¬ 
ing  in  carrying  on  a  public  journal.  —  Jour'ney, 
-11Y,  n.  ;  pi.  -neys,  -niz.  Travel  from  one  place  to 
another  ;  passage  ;  voyage  ;  tour  ;  expedition  ;  pil¬ 
grimage. —  v.  i.  [journeyed  (-nid),  -neying.]  To 
travel  from  place  to  place.  [F .journee,  orig.  a  whole 
day,  a  day’s  work  or  travel,  LL.  jornata,  day’s 
work.]  —  Journeyman,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  One  hired  to 
work  by  the  day;  a  workman  who  has  learned  his 
trade  and  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  earning  the 
full  rate  paid  for  day’s  work.  —  Journey-work,  n. 
Work  done  by  a  journeyman  working  at  his  trade. 

Joust.  Same  as  Just. 

Jove,  jov,  n.  The  chief  divinity  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
man's;  Jupiter.  [OL.  Jovis,  for  Dioris  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  div, 
to  shine,  deva  (L.  deus),  a  deity,  daiva,  divine,  Gr. 
Zens,  AS.  Tiw  (whence  E.  Tuesday),  Ic.  Tyz,  OHG. 
Zio,  Ziiii  a  chief  Aryan  divinity.]  —  Jo' vial,  -vY-al, 
a.  Under  the  influence  of  Jupiter,  the  planet;  gay; 
joyous;  jolly.  [OF.,  born  under  the  planet  Jupiter, 
Li.  jovialis.]  —  Jo'vially,  adv.  — Jo'vialness,  Jovi- 
al'ity,  -al'Y-tY,  Jo'vialty,  n.  Merriment. 

Jowl,  jol,  n.  The  cheek.  [ME.  chole,  chowl,  chattel, 
AS.  ceafl,  the  jaw,  OS.  kaflos,  the  jaws  ;  s.  rt.  Skr. 
jahh ,  to  yawn,. jambha,  the  jaws.] —  Cheek  by  jowl. 
Witli  the  cheeks  close  together;  in  close  fellowship. 

—  Jowler,  j5l'-  or  jowl'Sr,  n.  Name  for  a  hunting- 
dog,  beagle,  or  other  thick-jawed  dog. 

Joy,  joi,  n.  The  emotion  excited  by  the  acquisition 
or  expectation  of  good ;  exhilaration  of  spirits  ; 
cause  of  happiness  ;  gladness  ;  pleasure  ;  delight  ; 
felicity;  rapture  ;  bliss  ;  mirth  ;  festivity  ;  hilarity. 

—  v.  i.  [joyed  (joid_),  joying.]  To  rejoice,  be  glad, 
exult.  [OF .joye,joie,goie,  It.  gioja,  fr.  L.  gaudia, 
fr.  gaudium,  joy,  fr.  gaud ere,  to  rejoice.]  —  Joy'ance, 
-ans ,n.  Gayety;  festivitv. —  Joy'ful,  -ful,  a.  Full 
of  joy  ;  very  glad  ;  exulting.  —  Joy'fuily,  adv. — 
Joy'fulness,  n.  —  Joy'less,  a.  Destitute  oi  joy;  giv¬ 
ing  no  pleasure;  unenioyable. —  Joy'lessly,  adv. — 
Joy'lessness,  n.  —  Joy'ous,  -us,  a.  Full  of  joy;  joy¬ 
ful;  glad;  lively;  blithe;  gleeful;  sportive;  delight¬ 
ful.  —  Joy'ously,  at/v.  — •  Joy'ousness,  n. 

Jubilant,  ju'bY-lunt,  a.  Uttering  songs  of  triumph; 
rejoicing;  shouting  with  joy.  [L.  jubilans,  p.  pr.  of 
jwbiiare,  -latum,  to  shout,  ir.jvbilum,  a  shout  ot  joy; 
perh.  s.  rt  .joke;  not  s.  rt.  jubilee.'] —  Jubila'te,  -la'- 
te  or  -lii'ta,  n.  The  3d  Sunday  after  Easter,  —  the 
church  service  formerly  beginning  on  that  day  with 
the  words  of  the  ilijth  psalm,  “Jubilate  Deo,”  etc. 
[L.,  imperative  of  jubilare.]  — Jubila'tion,  n.  Act  of 
rejoicing;  exultation.  [F.;  L.  jubilatio.] 

Jubilee,  ju'bY-le,  n.  ( Jewish  Hist.)  Every  50th  year, 
at  which  time  all  slaves  were  liberated,  and  all  lands 
alienated  during  the  whole  period  reverted  to  their 
former  owners.  {Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  A  solemnity 
celebrated  at  Rome,  at  stated  intervals,  latterly  of 
25 years.  A  season  of  public  festivity  and  joy;  joy- 
fulness;  exultation.  [OF.  jubild,  h.jubilseus,  jubilee, 
fr.  Iieb.  yokel,  a  blast  of  the  trumpet.] 

Judaic,  Judaism,  Judaize,  etc.  See  under  Jew. 

Judge,  juj,  n.  (Law.)  A  civil  officer  authorized  to 
hear  and  determine  causes,  civil  or  criminal.  The 
Supreme  Being;  one  skilled  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  a  question,  or  on  the  value  of  anything;  a  con¬ 
noisseur;  expert.  (Jewish  Hist.)  A  chief  magistrate 
with  civil  and  military  powers,  such  as  those  who 
governed  the  nation  more  than  300  years,  pi.  The 
title  of  the  7th  book  of  the  Old  Testament. — v.  i. 
[judged  (jujd),  judging.]  To  hear  and  deter¬ 
mine  (in  causes  on  trial);  to  pass  sentence;  to  as¬ 
sume  authority  to  try  anything  and  pass  judgment 
on  it;  to  form  an  opinion,  determine,  distinguish.  — 
v.  t.  To  hear  and  determine  by  authority  (a  case 
before  a  court,  or  controversy  between  parties);  to 
examine  and  pass  sentence  on;  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon;  to  be  censorious  toward;  to  determine  upon 
inquiry  or  deliberation;  to  esteem,  think,  reckon. 
[F .jugc,  Li.  judex,  judicis,  a  judge,. judicare,  -catum, 
to  judge,  fr.  jus,  law  (see  Just),  and  dicare,  to  point 
out,  make  known.]  —  Judge- Advocate.  (Mil.)  One 
appointed  to  act  as  public  prosecutor  at  a  court-mar¬ 
tial. —  J.-A.-General.  ( U.  S.  Army.)  An  officer  at 
the  head  of  the  bureau  of  military  justice,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general. — Judg'er,  n.  One  who 
judges  or  passes  sentence.  —  Judge'ship,  n.  Office 
of  judge. — Judg'ment,  n.  Act  of  judging;  process 
of  the  mind  in  comparing  ideas,  to  find  their  mutual 


relations,  and  to  ascertain  truth;  that  diseerned  by 
the  mind  in  judging;  opinion;  notion;  facility  in 
judging  ;  faculty  of  judging  or  deciding  truly  and 
wisely ;  good  sense  ;  taste.  (Philos.)  The  act  or 
faculty  of  comparing  objects,  and  discerning  their 
relations,  attributes,  or  properties;  result  of  the  act 
thus  performed.  (Law.)  Sentence  of  the  law,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  a  court  or  judge;  decision  of  a  court.  A 
calamity  regarded  as  sent  by  God,  by  way  of  recom¬ 
pense  for  wrong  committed.  (Theol.)  The  final 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  —  Judg'ment-day,  n. 
(  Theol.)  The  last  day,  when  final  judgment  will  be 
pronounced  on  the  subjects  of  God’s  moral  govern¬ 
ment. - seat,  n.  The  seat  on  which  judges  sit  in 

court;  a  court;  tribunal.  —  Ju'dicative, -df-ka-tiv, 
a.  Having  power  to  judge.  —  Ju'dicatory,  -to-rY,  a. 
Dispensing  justice.—  n.  A  court  of  justice;  tri¬ 
bunal;  distribution  of  justice.  —  Ju'dicature,  -ka- 
chur,  n.  Power  of  distributing  justice  by  legal  trial 
and  determination;  right  of  judicial  action;  juris¬ 
diction;  a  court  of  justice;  extent  of  jurisdiction  of 
a  judge  or  court.  [F. ;  L.  judicatura. J  —  Judi'cial, 
-d'lsh'al,  a.  Pert,  or  appropriate  to  courts  of  justice; 
practiced  or  employed  in  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice;  proceeding  from  a  court  of  justice;  positive  or 
established  by  statute;  inflicted,  as  a  penalty  or  in 
judgment.  [OF.  judicial,  L .  judicialis,  fr.  judicium, 
a  trial,  judgment.]  —  Judi'cially,  adv.  In  the  forms 
of  legal  justice;  by  way  of  penalty.  —  Judi'ciary, 
-dish'Y-a-rY,  a.  Passing  judgment  or  sentence;  pert, 
to  courts  of  judicature.  —  n.  That  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  which  judicial  power  is  vested;  judges  col¬ 
lectively.  —  Judi'cious,  -dish'us,  a.  According  to, 
having,  or  exercising,  sound  judgment;  prudent ; 
wise;  discerning;  sagacious.  [ F.  judicieux.]  —  Ju- 
di'ciously,  adv.  —  Judi'ciousness,  n. 

Jug,  jug,  n.  A  vessel,  with  a  capacious  body  and  nar¬ 
row  mouth,  and  usually  a  handle  on  one  side;  a 
large  earthen  or  stone  bottle  ;  a  pitcher  ;  ewer  ;  a 
prison;  jail.  —  v.  t.  [jugged  (jugd),  -ging.]  To  boil 
or  stew,  as  in  a  jug ;  to  commit  to  jail,  imprison. 
[Prob.  fr.  Jug,  Judge,  formerly  nicknames  for  Joan 
or  Jenny  ;  cf.  jack,  jill,  susan,  formerly  names  for 
drinking  vessels.] 

Juger,  ju'jer,  n.  A  Roman  measure  of  land  =  28,800 
sq.  feet,  or  240  by  120  feet.  [L.  jugerum.] 

Juggle,  jug'gl,  v.  i.  [-GLED  (-gld),  -gling.]  To  play 
tricks  by  sleight  of  hand  ;  to  conjure  ;  to  practice 
artifice  or  imposture.  —  v.  t.  To  deceive  by  trick  or 
artifice. — n.  A  trick  by  legerdemain;  an  imposture; 
deception.  [OF.  jogl'eres,  jougleor,  L.  joculator,  a 
jester,  fr.  joculari,  -latus,  to  jest,  f>\  jocidus,  dim.  of 
jocus,  a  joke,  q.  v.]  —  Jug'gler,  n.  One  who  prac¬ 
tices  tricks  by  sleight  of  hand;  a  cheat;  deceiver. — 
Jug'glery,  -glSr-Y,  n.  Art  or  act  of,  etc.;  trickery; 
imposture. 

Jugular.  See  under  Join. 

Juice,  jQs,  n.  The  characteristic  fluid  of  any  vegetable 
or  animal  substance,  esp.  that  which  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  from  fruit  or  meat,  or  which  flows  from 
them  in  cooking.  [OF.yws,  juice,  liquor,  sap,  soup,  L. 
jus,  Skr.  yusha,  soup,  yu,  to  join,  mix.]  — Juice'lesB, 
a.  Destitute  of  juice  ;  dry.  —  Jui'cy,  ju'sY,  a. 
[-cier,  -ciest.]  Abounding  with  juice;  moist;  suc¬ 
culent.  —  Jui'ciness,  n. 

Jujube,  ju'jub,  ti.  An  oriental  fruit,  allied  to  the 
plum,  of  a  blood-red  or  saffron  cblor,  and  having  a 
sweet,  granular  pulp.  [OF  .jujubes,  L.  zizyphum,  Gr. 
zizuphon,  fruit  of  the  tree  zizuphos,  Per.  zizafun.]  — 
Jujube  paste.  The  dried  or  inspissated  jelly  of  the 
jujube;  also,  an  expectorant  made  of  gum  arabic 
sweetened. 

Julep,  ju'lep,  n.  A  sweet  drink;  esp.  (Med.),  a  demul¬ 
cent,  acidulous,  or  mucilaginous  mixture;  a  bever¬ 
age  composed  of  some  spirituous  liquor,  with  sugar, 
pounded  ice,  and  sprigs  of  mint.  [F.;  Sp.  julepe, 
rer.julab,  julep,  fr.  gulab,  rose-water,  fr.  gul,  a  rose, 
and  ab,  water.] 

Julian,  jul'yan,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  derived  from,  Julius 
Caesar.  —  Julian  calendar.  The  calendar  as  adjusted 
by  Julius  Caesar,  in  which  the  year  was  made  to  con¬ 
sist  of  3(15  days,  6  hours,  instead  of  3G5  days. — J. 
epoch.  Epoch  of  the  commencement  of  the  Julian 
calendar,  or  46  B.  c.  —  J.  period.  A  chronological 
period  of  7980  years,  combining  the  solar,  lunar,  and 
indiction  cycles.  — J.  year.  'Idle  year  of  3G5  days,  6 
hours.  —  July',  -li',  n.  The  7th  month  of  the  year, — 
fr.  Julius  Caisar,  born  in  this  month. 

Jumart,  ju'mart,  n.  The  supposed  offspring  of  a  bull 
and  mare.  [F.,  prob.  corrupt,  fr.  L.  chinnera,  q.  v.] 

Jumble,  jum'bl,  v.  t.  [-bled  (-bid), -bling.]  To  mix 
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in  a  confused  mass;  to  put  or  throw  together  with¬ 
out  order. —  v.i.  To  meet,  mix,  or  unite  confusedly. 
—  n.  Confused  mixture;  orderless  mass  or  collec¬ 
tion;  a  small,  sweet  cake,  often  ring-shaped.  [Freq. 
of  jump ,  q.  v.J  —  Jum'bler,  n.  One  who  mixes  things 
in  confusion. 

Jump,  jump,  v.  i.  [JUMPED  (jumt),  jumping.]  To  lift 
the  feet  wholly  from  the  ground  and  alight  again 
upon  them,  usually  with  a 
forward  motion  ;  to  leap  ;  to 
skip,  spring,  bound  ;  to  jolt; 
to  coincide.—  v.  t.  To  pass  by 
a  leap,  pass  over  eagerly  or 
hastily,  skip  over. —  n.  Act  of 
jumping  ;  a  leap  ;  spring; 
pound;  a  venture.  ( Geol .)  A 
dislocation  in  a  stratum  ;  a 
fault.  {Arch.)  An  abrupt  in¬ 
terruption  of  level  in  a  piece 
of  brick -woik  or  masonry. 

[Sw.  dial,  gumpa ,  MHG.  gum- 
pen.,  to  jump,  Ic.  goppa,  to 
6kip,  Dan.  gumpe,  to  jolt.]  — 

Jump'er,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  jumps;  the  maggot  of 
the  cheese-fly  ;  a  long  iron 
chisel  or  borer;  a  kind  of 
sleigh  ;  one  of  a  certain  re¬ 
ligious  sect.  —  Jump'seat,  n. 


Jump-seat. 
One-seat  form. 


Jump-seat. 
Two-seat  form. 


A  carriage  with  a  movable  seat,  readily  changed 
from  the  one-seated  to  the  two-seated  form. 

Juncate,  junk'd,  n.  A  cheese-cake;  delicate  food;  a 
furtive  or  private  entertainment.  [See  Junket.] 
Junction,  Juncture.  See  under  Join. 

June,  jQn,  rt.  The  0th  month  of  the  year.  [L.  Junius, 
fr.  Juno,  because  it  was  sacred  to  this  goddess.] 
Juneating,  jan'a-ting,  n.  A  kind  of  early  apple.  [See 
Jennetino.1 

Jungle,  iuij'gl,  n.  Land  mostly  covered  with  forest 
trees,  brusn-wood,  etc.,  or  coarse,  reedy  vegetation, 
but  not  wholly  uninhabited.  [Hind,  jangal,  j ungul, 
fr.  Skr.  jangala,  dry,  desert.]  — Jun'giy,  -gif,  a. 
Consisting  of,  or  abounding  with,  jungles. 

Junior,  jtln'ySr,  a.  Less  old ;  younger,  esp.  applied  to 
the  younger  of  2  persons  of  the  same  name;  pert,  to 
a  younger  person,  or  to  a  junior.— n.  A  younger  per¬ 
son;  of  a  lower  or  younger  standing;  as,  esp.,  one  in 
the  3d  year  of  his  collegiate  course  in  an  Amer.  col¬ 
lege,  or  in  the  1st  year  of  his  course  at  a  theological 
seminary.  [L.,  compar.  of  juvenis,  Skr.  yuvan , 
young.]  —  Junior'ity,  -ybr'f-tf,  n.  The  state  of  be¬ 
ing  junior. 

Juniper,  ju'nY-pgr,  n.  An  evergreen  shrub  or  tree, 
whose  berries  are  used  to  flavor  gin  and  as  a  power¬ 
ful  diuretic.  [L.  juninerus.  See  Geneva.] 

Junk,  iunk,  n.  Pieces  of  old  cable  or  cordage.  {Naut.) 
Hard  salted  beef  supplied  to  ships.  [Pg.  junco,  a 
rush,  also  cordage  made  from  rushes,  L.  j  uncus,  a 
rush,  —  the  beef  being  so  called  because  as  tough  as 
old  ropes.]—  Junk'-wad.  n.  { Artillery .)  A  wad  made 
of  oakum,  bound  with 
spun  yarn,  used  in  fir- 
in  g  not  shot,  being 
placed  between  the 
charge  and  projectile. 

—  Junk  Dealer.  One 
who  buys  and  sells 
junk,  old  metals,  etc. 

Junk,  junk,  n.  A  ship 
used  in  China.  [Pg. 

and  Sp.  junco.  Chin. _ 

chw'an,  Malay  ajonq .1 
Junk,  junk,  n.  A  thick  ■=== 
piece;  lump.  [Same  as 
chunk.]  —  Junk-bottle.  A  T  , 

bottle,  usually  of  green  JunK* 

glass,  made  thick  and  strong,  for  holding  liquors,  etc. 
Junket,  junk'et,  n.  Juncate;  a  sweetmeat;  a  stolen 
entertainment. —  v.  i.  To  make  aprivate  entertain¬ 
ment;  to  feast,  banquet. — v.t.  To  give  entertain¬ 
ment  to ;  to  feast.  [It.  giuncata,  a  kind  of  cheese 
which  was  brought  to  market  upon  rushes,  p.  p.  of 
giuncare,  to  strew  with  rushes,  fr.  giunco,  L .juncus, 
a  rush;  s.  rt.  jonquil,  junk.]—  Junk'eting,  n.  A  pri¬ 
vate  entertainment,  esp.  when  secret  and  jovial. 
Junta.  Junto.  See  under  Join. 

Jupiter,  ju'pY-tSr,  n.  {Rom.  Myth.)  The  supreme 
deity;  the  son  of  Saturn  ;  Jove.  ( Astron .)  The 
largest  planet,  and,  next  to  Venus,  the  brightest:  it 
has  4  moons.  [L.  =  Dioris pater :  see  Jove.] 

Jupon,  ju-pon'  or  zhoo-pawN',  Juppon,  jup-pon',  n.  A 


sleeveless  jacket,  orig.  worn  over 
armor,  composed  of  several  thick¬ 
nesses  of  material  sewed  through 
and  faced  with  silk  or  velvet ;  a 
petticoat.  [F./wpon.] 

Jurassic,  ju-ras'sik,  a.  {Geol.)  Of 
the  age  of  the  middle  secondary, 
or  the  oolite  and  lias,  —  named 
fr.  rocks  of  the  Jura  mountains. 

Juridic,  ju-rid'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to 
ajudge;  acting  in  the  distribution 
of  justice;  used  in  courts  of  law. 

[L.  juridicus,  fr.  jus,  juris,  law 
(see  Just),  and  dicare,  to  pro¬ 
claim  :  see  Judge.]  —  Jurid'- 
ically,  adv.  According  to  forms 
of  law.  —  Ju'riscon'sult,  -ris- 
kon'sult,  n.  A  man  learned  in 
the  law,  and  consulted  thereon; 
a  jurist;  counselor.  [L.juriscon- 
suit  us,  fr.  jus  and  consulere,  -sul- 
tum,  to  consult.]  —  Ju'risdic'- 
tion,  n.  Legal  power  or  authority 
of  determining  causes;  power  of 
governing  or  legislating,  or  of  ex-  T 
ercising  authority;  limit  within  Jupon. 
which  power  may  be  exercised.  [F. ;  L.  jurisdic- 
tio,  fr.  ? us  and  dictio,  a  saying  :  see  Diction.] —  Ju'- 
risdic'tional,  a.  Pert,  to  jurisdiction.  —  Ju'risdic'- 
tive,-tiv,  a.  Having  jurisdiction.— Ju''rispru'dence, 
-proo'dens,  n.  The  science  of  law;  knowledge  of  the 
laws,  customs,  and  rights  of  men  in  a  state  or  com¬ 
munity.  [F.;  L.  junsprudentia,  fr.  jus  and  pruden- 
tia,  a  foreseeing,  knowledge.]  —  Medical  jurispru¬ 
dence.  Science  of  the  application  of  anatomy,  phys¬ 
iology,  and  therapeutics,  to  the  determination  of 
cases  in  law.  —  Jurispru'dent,  a.  Understanding 
law;  jurisprudential. —  n.  One  who,  etc. — Jurispru- 
den'fial,  -shal,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Jurist.  See  under  Just. 

Jury,  ju'rY,  n.  {Law.)  A  body  of  men,  selected  and 
sworn  to  inquire  into  and  try  any  matter  of  fact, 
and  to  declare  the  truth  of  it  on  the  evidence  given 
them  in  the  case;  a  committee  for  adjudging  prizes 
at  a  public  exhibition,  etc.  [F .jurde,  lit.  a  company 
of  sworn  men,  prop.  fern.  p.  p.  of  jurer,  L.  jurare, 
to  swear;  s.  rt.  just.)  —  Ju'ryman,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  One 
impaneled  on  a  jury,  or  who  serves  as  a  juror.— Ju'- 
ror,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  serves  on  a  jury;  a  jury¬ 
man.  One  of  a  committee  chosen  to  adjudge  prizes 
at  a  public  exhibition,  etc.  [Y.jureur,  L.jurator.] 

Jury-mast,  ju'rY-mast,  n.  {Naut.)  A  temporary  mast 
erected  in  a  ship,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  carried 
away.  [Perh.  fr.  Dan.  kiore,  a  driving,  fr.  kiore,  Ic. 
keyra,  to  drive,  —  t.  e.  a  thing  by  which  a  ship  is 
driven;  prob.  not  for  injury-mast .1 

Just,  just,  a.  Rendering,  or  disposed  to  render,  to  each 
one  his  due;  conformed  to  fact,  to  the  truth  of  things, 
to  a  proper  standard,  to  reasonable  expectations,  etc.; 
upright;  impartial;  righteous;  equitable;  true;  fair; 
regular.  —  adv.  Precisely;  exactly;  closely;  nearly. 
[Y.  juste,  L.  justus,  fr.  jus,  juris,  right,  law,  lit.  that 
which  binds;  s.  rt.  Skr.  yu,  to  bind.]  —  But  just.  That 
and  no  more;  barely;  scarcely.  —  J.  now.  The  least 
possible  time  since  ;  a  moment  ago.  —  Just'ly,  adv. 

—  Just'ness,  n.  —  Jus'tice,  -tis,  n.  Quality  of  being 
just;  the  rendering  to  everyone  his  due;  conformity 
to  truth  and  reality;  fair  representation  of  facts; 
just  treatment  ;  merited  reward  or  punishment  ; 
equity;  justness;  one  duly  commissioned  to  hold 
courts,  or  to  try  and  decide  controversies  and  ad¬ 
minister  justice.  [OFv  justice,  also  a  judge,  J..  jus- 
tit  in.  justice;  LL.,  a  tribunal,  a  judge,  fr.  L.  justus.] 

—  Justiceship,  n.  Office  or  dignity  of  a  justice. — 
Justi'ciable,  -tish'Y-a-bl.  a.  Proper  to  be  examined 
in  courts  of  justice.  —  Justi'ciar,  -tish'Y-ar,  -ciary, 
-tish'Y-a-rY,  n.  A  judge  or  justice;  a  lord  chief  jus¬ 
tice.  [lAj.justitiarius.]  —  Ju'rist,  ».  One  versed  in 
the  law,  esp.  in  the  civil  law,  or  the  law  of  nations. 
[F.  juriste,  LL.  jurista,  fr.  L.  ,/ms.]  —  Jus'tify,  -tY-fT, 
v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -fying.J  To  prove  or  show  to  be 
just,  or  conformable  to  law,  right,  justice,  propriety, 
or  duty;  to  vindicate  as  right;  to  pronounce  free 
from  blame.  ( Theol .)  To  treat  as  just,  though, 
guilty  and  deserving  punishment.  {Print.)  To  form 
even  or  true  lines  of  (type)  by  proper  spacing;  to  ad¬ 
just,  cause  to  fit.  [F.  justifier'.  I justificare,  fr.  justus 
and  faccre,  to  make.]  —  Jus'tifFable,  a.  Capable  of 
being  proved  to  be  just;  defensible;  warrantable; 
excusable.  —  Jus'tifi/ableness,  n.  —  Jus'tifUably, 
adv.  —  Jus'tifica'tion,  n.  Act  of  justifying;  vindi- 
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cation  ;  defense  ;  state  of  being  justified.  ( Law .) 
The  showing  of  a  sufficient  reason  in  court  why  a 
party  accused  did  what  he  is  called  to  answer. 
( Theol .)  The  treating  of  sinful  man  as  though  he 
were  just.  [F.  :  L.  justification  —  Jus'tifica'tive, 
-tiv, -ca/tory,  -to-rT,  a.  Justifying;  having  power 
to  justify.  —  Jus'tiftca'tor,  n.  —  Jus'tifi'er,  n.  One 
who  justifies;  one  who  pardons  and  absolves  from 
guilt  and  punishment. 

Just,  Joust,  just,  n.  A  mock  encounter  on  horseback; 
a  tilt;  one  of  the  exercises  at  tournaments. — v.  i.  To 
engage  in  a  mock  fight  on  horseback;  to  push,  drive, 
jostle.  [ME.ywsfen,  jousten,  OF .jouster,  to  just,  tilt, 
tourney,  orig.  to  meet,  approach,  ir.j'ouste,  Li.juxta, 
near  to,  hard  by;  LL.  juxtare,  to  approach,  join. 
See  Junta  posit.] 

Justle.  See  Jostle. 

Jut,  jut,  v.  i.  To  shoot  forward,  project  beyond  the 
main  body.  —  n.  A  shooting  forward;  projection. 
[Same  asyet,  q.  v.]  —  Jut'ty,  -tf ,  n.  A  projection  in 


a  building;  a  pier  or  mole;  jetty.  [See  Jetty,  under 
Jet.] 

Jute,  jut,  n.  A  substance  resembling  hemp,  used  in 
manufacturing  mats,  coarse  carpets,  etc.;  also,  the 
plant  which  produces  it.  [Bengali  jut,  joot,  jute; 
Skr.  ffflta,  Malay  fat,  matted  hair,  a  braid.] 

Juvenile,  ju've-nil,  a.  Young;  youthful;  pert,  or 
suited  to  youth.  —  n.  A  young  person  or  youth.  [F. ; 
L.  juvenilis,  fr.  juvenis,  young;  s.  rt.  young.]  —  Ju'- 
venileness,  -nil'ity,  -T-tT,  n.  Youthfulness;  manners 
or  pustoihs  of’  youth.  —  Juvenes'cent,  -nes'sent,  a. 
Becoming  young.  [L .  juvenescens,  p.  pr.  of  juvenes- 
cere,  to  grow  young  again,  fv.  juvenis.]  —  Juvenes'- 
cence,  -sens,  n.  A  growing  young. 

Juxtaposit,  juks-ta-poz'it,  v.  i.  To  placc  in  close  con¬ 
nection  or  contiguity.  [L.  juxta  (=  jugista,  fern, 
abl.  of  superl.  of  jugis ,  continual,  fr.  rt.  of  j ungere, 
to  join,  q.  v.)  and  rt.  of  position,  q.  v.,  under  Pose.] 
—  Juxtaposition,  -zish'un,  n.  A  placing  or  being 
placed  in  nearness  or  contiguity.  [F.] 


K,  ka,  the  lltli  letter  of  the  Eng.  alphabet,  is  silent 
before  n,  but  elsewhere  has  one  invariable  sound, 
like  c  hard. 

Kabala.  See  Cabala. 

Kafir,  Kaffir,  Caffre,  kaf'er,  n.  One  of  the  great  Bantu 
race,  occupying  Africa  between  Negro  land  and 
Cape  Colony,  so  named  by  the  Arabs;  specifically, 
one  of  a  Bantu  tribe  living  in  Kaffraria.  [Ar.  kafir, 
infidel.] 

Kaiser,  ki'zSr,  n.  An  emperor.  [G.;  L.  Csesar,  q.  v.] 
Kale,  Kail,  kal,  n.  A  plant  allied  to  the  cabbage,  culti¬ 
vated  forits  curled  orwrinkled  leaves  or“sprouts”; 
borecole.  [Ga.  and  Ir.  cal,  Manx  kail.  L.  caulis.] 
Kaleidoscope,  ka-li'do-skdp,  »i.  An  optical  instrument 
which,  by  a  change  of  position,  exhibits  its  contents 
in  a  variety  of  colors  and  symmetrical  forms.  [Gr. 
kalos,  beautiful,  eidos,  form,  skopein,  to  behold.] 
Kalendar.  See  Calendar. 

Kali,  ka'lt,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  species  of  glasswort,  the 
ashes  of  which  are  used  in  making  glass.  [Ar.  qali. 
See  Alkali.]  —  Ka'lium,  n.  (Chem.)  Potassium,— 
so  called  by  German  chemists. 

Kalif.  See  Caliph. 

Kalmia,'kal'mT-a,  n.  An  evergreen  shrub,  native  to 
N.  Amer.,  having  corymbs  of  showy  flowers;  laurel. 
[Fr.  Peter  Kalin.] 

Kaloyer.  See  Caloyer. 

Kamsin,  kam'sin.  n.  A  hot  southerly  wind  in  Egypt; 
the  simoom.  [Ar.  khamsin,  fr.  khamsun,  50,  because 
it  blows  for  about  50  days.] 

Kanaka,  ka-na'ka,  n.  A  native  of  the  South  Sea  isl¬ 
ands,  esp.  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  [Maori,  man.] 
Kangaroo,  kan'ga-roo',  n.  A  ruminating,  marsupial 
animal  of  Australia  and 
the  neighboring  islands, 
having  short  fore  legs, 
used  only  for  digging, 
bringing  food  to  the 
mouth,  etc.,  and  long 
hind  legs,  with  which  it 
makes  enormous 
bounds.  [Native  name.] 

.Caolin,  -line,  ka'o-lin,  n. 

(Min.)  A  variety  of  clay 
used  for  making  porce¬ 
lain.  [Chin,  kaoling .] 

Karob,  ka'rob,  n.  With 
goldsmiths,  the  24th  __ 

part  of  a  grain.  Kangaroo. 

Katydid,  ka'tT-did,  n.  A  broad-winged  green  grass¬ 
hopper,  living  in  trees,  —  the  males  of  which,  at 
night,  by  means  of  membranes  in  their  wing-covers, 
make  a  sound,  resembling  ka-ty-did. 

Kayak,  ka'ak,  n.  A  light  boat  of  Greenland,  made  of 
seal-skins  stretched  upon  a  frame,  and  coming  close 
round  the  bo_dy  of  the  oarsman. 

Kayle,  Kail,  kal,  n.  A  nine-pin;  kettle-pin.  [D.  kegel, 
a  nine-pin,  keg,  kegge,  a  wedge;  Dan.  kegte,  a  cone, 
keglcr,  nine-pins;  s.  rt.  keg.] 

Keblah,  keb'la,  n.  The  point  toward  which  Moham¬ 
medans  turn  in  prayer,  being  the  direction  of  Mec¬ 


ca.  [Ar.  kiblah,  anything  opposite,  the  south,  fr. 
kabalah,  to  be  or  lie  opposite.] 

Keck,  kek,  v.  i.  [kecked  (kekt),  kecking.]  To 
heave  the  stomach;  to  retch,  as  in  an  effort  to  vomit. 
—  n.  A  retching  or  heaving  of  the  stomach.  [Prov. 
G.  koecken .]  —  Keck'le,  kek'l,  n.  Same  as  Keck. 

Keckle,  kek'l,  v.  t.  [keckled  (-Id), -ling.]  To  wind 
rope  round  (a  cable)  to  preserve  it  from  being  fret¬ 
ted,  or  to  wind  chains  round  (a  ship’s  hull)  to  de¬ 
fend  from  the  friction  of  a  rocky  bottom,  or  from 
the  ice.  [Perh.  s.  rt.  Gr.  kuklos,  circle,  round.] 

Kecksy.  See  Kex. 

Kedge,  kej,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  small  anchor  used  to  keep 
a  ship  steady  when  riding  in  a  harbor  or  river,  and 
esp.  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  to  keep  her  clear  of  her 
bower  anchor. — v.  t.  [kedged  (kejd),  hedging.] 
To  warp,  as  a  ship;  to  move  by  means  of  a  kedge,  as 
in  a  river.  [Sw.  dial,  keka,  to  tug,  to  drag  one’s  self 
forward.]  —  Kedg'er,  n.  A  kedge. 

Keel,  kel,  n.  The  principal  timber  in  a  ship,  extend 
ing  from  stem  to  stern  at  the  bottom,  and  supporting 
the  whole  frame  :  see  Ship  ;  hence,  a  ship  ;  a  low, 
flat-bottomed  vessel,  to  convey  coal ;  a  broad,  flat 
vessel,  for  cooling  liquids;  a  keel- 
er.  (Bot.)  The  2  lowest  petals  of 
the  corolla  of  a  papilionaceous 
flower,  inclosing  the  stamens  and 
pistil.  (Nat.  Mist.)  A  projecting 
ridge  along  the  middle  of  a  flat  or 
curving  surface.  —  v.  i.  [keeled 
(keld),  keeling.]  To  plow  with 
a  keel,  navigate;  to  turn  up  the 
keel,  show  the  bottom.  [ME.  kele,  Keel.  (L>ot.) 
a  keel,  partly  fr.  AS.  ceol,  Ic.  kjoll,  OIIG.  cheol,  a 
ship ;  partly  fr.  Ic.  kjolr,  D.  and  G.  kief,  keel  of  a 
ship.]  —  False  keel.  A  strong  timber  bolted  to  the 
bottom  of  the  keel,  to  protect  it.  —  Keel'age,  -ej,  n. 
Right  of  demanding  a  toll  for  a  ship  entering  a  har¬ 
bor;  duty  so  paid.  — Keel'er,  n.  A  shallow  tub  for 
holding  materials  for  calking  ships,  or  for  other 
uses.  —  Keel'-boat,  n.  A  large,  covered  boat,  with  a 
keel,  but  no  sails,  used  on  Amer.  rivers  for  trans¬ 
porting  freight;  alow,  flat-bottomed  freight-boat.— 
Keel 'haul,  v.  t.  [-iiauled  (-hawld),  -hauling.] 
(Naut.)  To  haul  under  the  keel  of  a  ship,  as  a  pun¬ 
ishment,  by  ropes  attached  to  the  yard-arms  on  each 
side.  [OD.  kielliaalen;  D.  halen,  to  haul,  pull.]  — 
Keel'son,  kel'sun,  n. 

( Ship-b u i l ding.)  A 
piece  of  timber  laid 
on  the  middle  of  the 
floor  timbers  over  the 
keel,  and  binding  the 
floor  timbers  to  the 
keel.  [G.  kielschwein, 

Norweg .  kj olsvill ;  ct,  Keelson;  b,  Keel;  c,  False 
svill  —  G.  schivelle  =  Keel. 

E.  sill,  a.  v.,  corrupt,  to  -son.] 

Keeling,  kel'ing,  n.  (Ichth.)  A  kind  of  small  cod. 
[Ic.  kejla.] 

Keen,  ken,  a.  Eager;  vehement;  sharp;  having  a  fine, 
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cutting  edge  ;  piercing;  severe;  acrimonious;  acute 
of  mind  ;  penetrating ;  having  mental  acuteness. 
[AS.  cene,  sharp,  acute,  Ic.  ksenn,  wise  ;  s.  rt.  ken, 
can.]  —  Keen'ly,  adv.  —  Keen'ness,  n. 

Keep,  kep,  v.  t.  [kept,  keeping.]  To  cause  to  re¬ 
main  in  a  given  position,  situation,  or  condition  ;  to 
maintain  unchanged;  to  hold,  retain  in  one’s  power 
or  possession;  to  have  in  custody,  take  care  of;  to 
detain;  to  protect,  guard,  sustain;  to  hide;  to  attend 
apon  ;  to  maintain  (an  establishment,  institution, 
etc.);  to  conduct,  manage;  to  supply  with  necessaries 
Of  life,  entertain;  to  maintain  (an  assistant,  servant, 
horse,  etc.);  to  continue  in  (a  course  of  action);  to 
adhere  to,  perform,  observe,  obey  (duty,  promise, 
command);  to  confine  one’s  self  to,  remain  in,  haunt, 
frequent;  to  celebrate,  solemnize. —  v.  i.  To  remain 
in  any  position  or  state,  continue,  stay;  to  last,  en¬ 
dure;  to  reside  for  a  time,  dwell.  — n.  Act  of  keep¬ 
ing;  custody;  care;  state  of  being  kept;  resulting 
condition;  case;  maintenance;  support;  that  which 
keeps  or  protects;  a  stronghold;  castle;  esp.  the 
strongest  and  securest  part  of  a  castle,  the  donjon: 
see  Castle  ;  that  which  is  kept  or  had  in  charge. 
[AS.  cevan,  a  form  of  cypan,  to  traffic,  sell,  store  up, 
retain,  keep,  fr.  ceap,  traffic,  price.  See  Cheap.]  — 
To  keep  company  with.  To  frequent  the  society  of, 
accompany,  go  with  ;  to  give  or  receive  attentions, 
with  a  view  to  marriage.  —  To  k.  good  or  bad  hours. 
To  be  carlv  oblate  in  returning  home  or  in  retiring 
to  rest.  —  To  k.  school.  To  teach  a  school,  as  a  pre¬ 
ceptor.—  Keep'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  keeps, 
or  has  possession  of  anything;  one  who  has  care  of  a 
prison  and  custody  of  prisoners,  or  care,  custody,  or 
superintendence  of  anything;  one  who  keeps  him¬ 
self  or  remains;  a  ring  which  keeps  another  on  the 
finger.—  Keep'ership,  n.  Office  ot  keeper.  —  Keep"'- 
ing,  n.  A  holding;  restraint;  custody;  maintenance; 
support;  just  proportion;  conformity;  congruity. — 
Keep'ing-room,  n.  A  common  parlor  or  sitting-room. 

—  Keep  -sake,  n.  Anything  kept,  or  given  to  be 
kept,  for  the  sake  of  the  giver;  a  token  of  friendship. 

Keeve,  kev,  n.  A  large  vessel  for  fermenting  liquors. 
(Mining.)  A  vat  for  dressing  ores.  — v.  t.  To  set  in 
a  tub,  for  fermentation.  [AS.  cyf,  L.  cupa,  a  cask.] 
Keg,  keg,  n.  A  small  cask;  barrel;  cag.  [See  Cag.] 
Kelp,  kelp,  n.  Calcined  ashes  of  sea-weed,  from  which 
carbonate  of  soda  and  iodine  are  made.  (Bot.)  The 
sea-weed  yielding  kelp.  [ME.  kilp.\ 

Kelpie,  Kelpy,  keKpT,  n.  in  Scotland,  a  spirit  of  the 
waters,  in  the  form  of  a  horse,  vulgarly  believed  to 
warn  those  soon  to  be  drowned.  [Scot.] 

Kelt.  Same  as  Celt. 

Kelter,  kel'tSr,  n.  Regular  order  or  condition.  [Perh. 
fr.  Ir.  cealt,  clothes.] 

Ken,  ken,  v.  t.  [kenned  (kend),  -ning.]  To  know, 
understand;  to  recognize,  descry.  —  n.  Coguizance; 
view;  esp.  reach  of  sight  or  knowledge.  [ME.,  D., 
and  G.  kennen,  Ic.  kenna ;  s.  rt.  can,  q.  v.l  —  Ken'r- 
ning,  n.  The  limit  of  vision  at  sea,  — 20  miles. 
Kennel,  ken'nel,  n.  A  house  for  dogs  ;  a  pack  of 
hounds ;  the  hole  of  a  fox  or  other  Deast.  —  v.  i. 
[kenneled  (-neld),  -NELING.1  To  lodge,  lie,  dwell, 

—  as  a  dog  or  fox.  —  v.  t.  To  keep  in  a  kennel. 
[ME .  kenel,  NormF.  kenil,  OF.  chenil;  NormF.  Ian, 
OF.  chen,  L.  canis,  a  dog;  s.  rt.  hound.] 

Kennel,  ken'nel,  n.  A  gutter;  puddle.  [Same  as  chan¬ 
nel;  ME.  and  OF.  canel,  L .  canalis;  s.  rt.  canal .] 
Kennel-coal.  See  Cannel-coal. 

Keno,  ke'no,  n.  A  game  played  with  numbered  cards, 
and  balls  correspondingly  numbered.  [F.  quine,  5 
winning  numbers,  fr.  L.  quini,  5  each,  fr.  quinque,  5.] 
Kentle.  same  as  Quintal. 

Kentledge,  kent'lej,  n.  (Naut.)  Pigs  of  iron  for  bal¬ 
last  laid  on  the  floor  of  a  ship.  [D.  kant,  edge,  cor¬ 
ner.  [See  Cant.] 

Kept.  See  Keep. 

Keramic.  See  Ceramic. 

Kerchief,  kSr'chif,  n.  A  square  of  fine  linen  used  by 
women  to  cover  the  head  ;  any  cloth  used  in  dress, 
esp.  on  the  head.  [OF.  covre-chef,  fr.  covrir,  to 
cover,  and  chef,  L.  caput,  head  ;  s.  rt.  head.] 

Kerf,  kCrf,  n.  A  notch,  slit,  channel,  or  way  through 
wood  made  by  a  saw  or  other  cutting  instrument. 
[AS.  cyrf,  a  cutting  off,  fr.  ceorfan ,  to  cut,  carve.] 
Kerite,  ke'rlt,  n.  An  insulating  material  used  in  tel¬ 
egraphy,  composed  of  tar  or  asphaltum,  combined 
with  animal  or  vegetable  oils,  and  vulcanized  by 
sulphur.  [Gr.  keras,  horn.] 

Kermes,  kSr'mez,  re.  Dried  bodies  of  an  insect  found 
on  various  species  of  oak  around  the  Mediterranean, 
containing  coloring  matter  analogous  to  carmine, 


Kettle-drum. 


and  used  in  dyeing.  [See  Crimson.]  —  Kermes  min¬ 
eral.  An  artificial  sulpnuret  of  mercury,  in  the  state 
of  fine  powder,  —  named  from  its  brilliant  red  color. 

Kern,  kSrn,  n.  An  Irish  foot-soldier  of  the  lowest 
rank;  a  boor.  (Eng.  Law.)  An  idle  person  or  vaga¬ 
bond.  [OGa.  and  Ir.  cearn ,  a  man.] 

Kern,  kSrn,  n.  A  hand-mill  ;  a  quern.  (  Type-fouo'd- 
ing.)  Part  of  a  type  which  hangs  over  the  body  or 
shank.  —  v.i.  [kerned  (kernd),  kerning.]  (Tfjje- 
founding.)  To  form  with  a  kern.  [See  Quern. f 

Kernel,  ker'nel,  n.  A  little  grain  or  corn  ;  anything 
included  in  a  shell,  husk,  or  integument ;  a  small 
mass  around  which  other  matter  is  concreted  ;  nu¬ 
cleus  ;  central  part  of  anything.  [AS.  cyrnel,  dim. 
of  com,  grain.]  _ 

Kerosene,  itSr'o-sen,  n.  A  hydrocarbon  illuminating 
oil,  distilled  from  petroleum.  [Gr.  keros,  wax.] 

Kersey,  k6r'zf,  n.  A  coarse  woolen  cloth,  usually 
ribbed,  woven  from  long  wool.  [Prob.  fr.  Kersey,  in 
Suffolk,  Eng.l— Ker'seymere,  -mer,  n.  A  thin,  twilled 
cloth,  generally  of  the  finest  wool;  cassimere. 

Kestrel,  lces'trel,  n.  A  small,  slender  hawk,  of  a  red¬ 
dish  fawn  color,  streaked  and  spotted  with  white 
and  black.  [F.  cresserelle ,  cristel.] 

Ketch,  kech,  n.  A  vessel  with  2  masts,  a  main  and 
mizzen-mast,  usually  from  100  to  250  tons  burden. 
[Corrupt,  fr.  Turk,  qaiq,  a  boat,  skiff.] 

Ketchup.  See  Catchup. 

Kettle,  ket'tl,  «.  A  metallic  vessel,  with  a  wide 
mouth,  used  for  heating  water,  etc.  [AS.  cetel, 
cytel,  fr.  L.  catillus,  dim.  of  catinus,  a  deep  vessel, 
bowl  ;  8.  rt.  Gr.  kotulos,  cup,  E.  cotyledon,  q.  v.]  — 
Ket'tle-drum,  n.  A  drum  made  of 
a  copper  vessel,  usually  hemispher¬ 
ical,  or  shaped  like  a  kettle,  covered 
with  parchment ;  an  informal  af¬ 
ternoon  or  early  evening  party. 

[See  Drum.] 

Kex,  keks,  Keck'sy.  -sf,  n.  The  dry 
stalk  of  the  hemlock,  or  of  other 
plants;  a  dry  husk  or  covering.  [W. 
ceceys,  hollow  stalks,  cegid,  L.  ci- 
cuta,  hemlock.] 

Key,  ke,  n.  A  portable  instrument  to  shut  or  open  a 
lock,  by  moving  or  raising  a  bolt  or  tumbler,  or  one 
by  which  anything  is  wound,  screwed,  turned,  or 
tightened,  as,  a  watch-fey,  bed-fey,  etc.;  that  which 
unlocks  a  secret  or  mystery,  or  discloses  anything 
difficult,  a  solution,  explanation;  that  which  locks 
up  and  makes  fast,  as,  (Arch.)  a  piece  of  wood  let 
into  another  across  the  grain  to  prevent  warping  ; 

( Masonry .)  the  highest  central  stone  of  an  arch,  key¬ 
stone;  or  (Mech.)  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  placed  in 
coincident  slots  or  mortises,  to  hold  parts  together;  a 
wedge  or  cotter  in  a  frame,  chain,  etc.;  a  fin,  spline, 
feather,  or  wedge,  fastening  a  wheel  or  crank  upon 
a  shaft.  (Mus.)  A  lever  of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  in 
an  organ,  piano-forte,  etc.,  pressed  by  the  fingers  in 
playing  the  instrument;  the  fundamental  tone  of  a 
movement,  key-note. —  v.  t.  [keyed  (ked),  keying.] 
To  fasten  with  keys  or  wedge-snaped  pieces  of  wood 
or  iron.  [AS.  easy,  OFries.  few,  /cei.]  —Key  of  a  position, 
or  country.  (Mil.)  A  point  the  possession  of  which 
gives  the  control  of  that  position  or  country. — Powe i 
of  the  keys.  (Eccl.)  Authority 
of  the  ministry  in  Christian 
churches,  esp.  in  the  Rom. 

Cath.,  to  administer  the  dis¬ 
cipline  and  grant  or  with¬ 
hold  the  privileges  of  the 
church,  —  from  Christ’s 
promising  to  St.  Peter  “the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heav¬ 
en.”— Keyed,  ked,  a.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  keys  ;  set  to  a 
key,  as  a  tune.  —  Key'-board, 
n.  (Mus.)  The  whole  range 
of  the  keys  of  an  organ  or 

piano-forte. - hole,  n.  A 

hole  in  a  door  or  lock,  for  re¬ 
ceiving  a  key.  (Carp.)  An 
excavation  in  beams  intended 
to  be  joined  together,  to  re¬ 
ceive  tlie  key  which  fastens 
them.  — note,  n.  (Mus.)  The 
tonic  or  first  tone  of  the 
scale  in  which  a  piece  is 

written. - seat,  n. 

(Mach.)  A  rectangular 
groove,  esp.  in  a  wheel 
and  shaft,  to  receive  a 


St.  Peter’s  Keys,  an 
emblem  of  papal 
power  or  authority. 


Key-seat. 
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key,  so  as  to  prevent  one  part  from  turning  on  the 
other.  — stone,  n.  {Arch.)  The  wedge-shaped  stone 
on  the  top  or  middle  of  an  arch  or  vault,  which 
binds  the  work. 

Key,  ke,  n.  An  island  rising  little  above  the  surface, 
as  in  the  W.  Indies  ;  a  quay.  [See  Quay.]  —  Key'- 
age,  -ej,  n.  Money  paid  for  use  of  a  key  or  quay. 

Khalif.  See  Caliph. 

Khan,  kawn  or  kan,  n.  A  prince  ;  king  ;  chief, —  so 
called  among  the  Tartars.  [Per.  and  Tart.l-Khan'- 
ate,  -at,  n.  Dominion  or  jurisdiction  of  a  khan. 

Khan,  kan,  n.  An  Eastern  inn  or  caravansary. 
khan ,  khanah,  house,  tent,  inn.] 

Khedive,  ka-dev'  or  ke'div,  n.  Governor,  viceroy,  — 
a  title  granted  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  the  ruler 
of  Egypt,  in  1806.  [Per.,  a  prince.] 

Kibe,  kib,  n.  An  ulcerated  chilblain,  as  in  the  heels. 
[W.  cibi,  cibwst,  for  cib-gwist ;  cib,  cup,  husk  (prob. 
s.  rt.  cup),  and  gwst,  a  humor,  disease.] 

Kibitka,  kl-bit'ka,  n.;  pi.  -kas,  -kaz.  A  framed  tent 
of  the  nomad  Tartars;  a  leather-covered  Russian  ve¬ 
hicle,  used  for  winter  travel  and  as  a  movable  habi¬ 
tation.  [Rus.,  fr.  Ar.  kubbah,  vault,  tent.] 

Kick,  kik,  v.  t.  [kicked  (kikt),  kicking.]  To  strike, 
thrust,  or  hit  violently  with  the  foot.  —  v.  i.  To 
practice  striking  with  the  foot ;  to  thrust  out  the 
foot  violently  ;  to  manifest  opposition  ;  to  recoil,  — 
said  of  a  musket,  etc.  —  n.  A  blow  with  the  foot ; 
recoil  of  a  fire-arm,  when  discharged.  [W.  cicio,  to 
kick,  etc,  foot.]  —  To  kick  the  beam.  To  fly  up  and 
strike  the  beam, —  said  of  the  lighter  arm  of  a  loaded 
balance;  to  be  found  wanting  in  weight.  —  To  k.  the 
bucket.  To  lose  one’s  life,  die,  —  alluding  to  a  bent 
piece  of  wood,  called  a  bucket,  by  which  a  slaugh¬ 
tered  pig  is  hung  up.  —  Kick'er,  n. 

Kickshaw,  kik'shaw,  n.  Something  fantastic  or  un¬ 
common,  or  that  has  no  particular  name  ;  a  fantas¬ 
tical  dish.  [Corrup.  fr.  F.  quelque  chose,  something; 
quelque  =  L.  qualis, of  what  kind  =  E.  which;  chose 
=  L.  causa,  cause,  thing. J 

Kid,  kid,  n.  A  young  goat ;  a  bundle  of  heath  and 
furze  ;  a  small  wooden  tub  or  vessel,  —  applied, 
among  seamen,  to  one  containing  food;  leather  made 
of  Ida  skin;  a  glove  of  kid  leather;  among  thieves, 
etc.,  a  child.  [Dan.  and  Sw. ;  Ic .kidh,  lit.  that  which 
is  produced;  s.  rt.  chit,  child,  kin,  etc.]  — Kid'ling,  n. 
A  small  kid. —  Kid' dy,  -dT,  v.  t.  [-died  (-did),  -dy¬ 
ing.]  To  deceive,  hoax,  take  advantage  of.  —  Kid'- 
nap,  v.  t.  [-naped  (-napt),  -napino.]  To  steal  and 
carry  away  or  secrete  (a  man,  woman,  or  child). 

[ Nap  same  as  nab;  Dan.  nappe,  to  snatch.]  —  Kid'- 
naper,  n.  One  who  steals  or  forcibly  carries  away  a 
human  being;  a  man-stealer. 

Kiddle,  kid'dl,  n.  A  kind  of  wear  in  a  river  for 
catching  fish,  — corrupt,  pron.  kittle.  [LL.  kid  ell  us  i] 

Kidney,  kid'nT,  n.  ;  pi.  -neys,  -niz.  ( Anat .)  One  of 
2  oblong,  flattened  glands,  at  each  side  of  the  lum¬ 
bar  vertebra,  and  surrounded  with  fatty  tissue, 
which  constitute  the  secretory  organs  of  the  urine. 
Habit;  disposition  ;  sort ;  kind  ;  a  waiting-servant. 
[ME.  kidnere  ;  kid  corrupt,  fr.  quid,  quith,  Ic.  kvidhr, 
Sw.  qved,  AS.  cwdh,  the  womb  (s.  rt.  Skr .jathara, 
belly,  womb,  Gr.  gaster ,  L.  venter)  ;  nere  =  Ic.  nyra, 
D.  mer,  kidney,  prob.  s.  rt.  Skr.  niv,  to  be  fat.]  — 
Kid'ney-bean.n.  ( Bot .)  A  sort  of 
bean, —  shaped  like  the  kidjiey. — 

Kid'ney-form,  -shaped,  -shapt,  a. 

Shaped  like,  etc. 

Kilderkin,  kil' der-kin,  n.  A  small 
barrel;  a  liquid  measure  containing 
16  or  18  gallons.  [OD.  kindekin,  lit. 
little  child,  dim.  of  kind  =  E.  child, 
q.  v.] 

Kill,  kil,  v.  \  [killed  (kild),  kill¬ 
ing.]  To  deprive  of  life,  animal  or  -iri/Uinw  oLorwi 
vegetable  ;  to  put  to  death,  slay,  Kidney-shaped 
destroy;  to  deprive  of  active  quali-  -Lieai. 
ties,  appease,  quell,  calm,  still.  [Ic.  kolla,  to  hit  in 
the  head,  kollr,  top,  head,  crown;  D.  kollen,  to  knock 
down,  kolbijl ,  butcher’s  axe,  kol,  a  knock  on  the 
head;  prob.  s.  rt.  W.  col,  peak,  summit.  Ir.  coll,  a 
head,  L.  collis,  a  hill:  see  Quell.]  —  KilKer,  n. 

Killikinick.  See  Kinnikinic. 

Killock,  kil'lok,  n.  A  wooden  anchor  for  mooring  a 
fishing  boat  at  sea;  in  N.  Eng.,  a  small  iron  anchor. 

Kiln,  kil,  n.  A  large  furnace  or  oven  for  calcining, 
vitrifying,  baking,  burning,  or  drying  anything;  a 
pile  of  brick  for  burning  or  hardening.  J\AS.  cyln, 
fr.  L.  culina ,  a  kitchen;  s.  rt.  culinary .]  —  Kiln'-dry, 
kil'dri,  v.  t.  To  dry  in  a  kiln. 

Kilogram,  kil'o-gram,  abbr.  Kilo,  ke'lo,  n.  A  measure 


of  weight, —  1,000  grams  =  2.67051  pounds  troy,  or 
2.20485  pounds  avoirdupois  (15,432.31  grains).  [F. 
kilogramme,  fr.  Gr.  chilion,  1,000,  and  gramma,  l-24th 
ounce:  see  Gkam.] — Kiloliter,  kl-loKT-ter  or  kil'o- 
lFtSr,  n.  A  measure  of  capacity  =  1  cubic  meter  = 
1,000  liters  =  35.3106  Eng.  or  35.3105  Amer.  cubic 
feet,  or  264.14  Amer.  gallons  of  231  cubic  inches.  [F. 
kilolitre:  see  Liter.] —  Kilometer,  kT-loni'e-tEr  or 
kil'o-me'ter,  n.  A  measure  of  length,  —  1,000  meters 
=  3,280.899  Eng.  or  3,280.709  Amer.  feet,  or  .02135  of  a 
mile.  [F.  kilometre:  see  Meter.] —  Kilostfere,  ke- 
lo-star',  n.  A  measure  of  solidity  or  volume,  — 1,000 
cubic  meters  =  35,316.6  Eng.,  or  35,310.5  Amer.  cubic 
feet.  [F.] 

Kilt,  kilt,  n.  A  short  petticoat,  worn  by  men  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  by  children  in  the  Low¬ 
lands.  [Ga.  kilt,  Dan.  kilte,  to  tuck  up,  Ic.  kilti/ig,  a 
skirt;  s.  rt.  Ic.  kjalta,  the  lap,  E.  child.] 

Kilter.  See  Kelter. 

Kimbo,  kim'bo,  a.  Crooked  ;  arched  ;  bent.  [See 
Akimbo.]  —  To  set  the  arms  akimbo.  To  set  the 
hands  on  the  hips,  with  the  elbows  outward. 

Kin,  kin,  n.  Relationship,  consanguinity,  or  affinity; 
relatives;  kindred,  —  a.  Of  the  same  nature  or  kind; 
akin.  CAS.  cynn,  Ic.  kyn,  kin,  kindred,  tribe;  s.  rt. 
E.  and  L.  genus,  q.  v.]  —  Of  kin.  Allied;  related  by 
birth  or  marriage.  —  Kingship,  n.  Relationship.  — 
Kins'folk,  -fok,  n.  Relations;  persons  of  the  same 
family.  —  Kins'man,  -woman,  n.  One  who  is,  etc.  — 
Kind,  kind,  n.  Race;  genus;  generic  class;  esp.  one 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  nature  ;  sort;  nature;  style; 
manner  ;  character  ;  native  character.  [AS.  cynd, 
gecynd.\  —  a.  Having  feelings  befitting  a  common 
nature;  esp.,  showing  tenderness  or  goodness;  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  good;  obliging;  indulgent;  tender;  good; 
gentle;  friendly;  loving.  [AS.  cynde,  gecynae.] — 
Kind'ly,  -IT,  a.  [-liek,  -liest.]  Belonging  to  the 
kind  or  species;  natural;  kindred;  sympathetic;  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  good;  gracious;  favorable;  mild;  gentle. 

—  ado.  In  a  kindmanner;  benevolently. — Kind'- 
liness,  n.  —  Kind'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  kind  ; 
good  will;  benevolence;  a  kind  act;  act  of  good  will. 

—  Kind'-heart'ed,  a.  Having  kindness  of  nature. 

—  Kin'dred,  n.  Relationship  by  birth  or  marriage; 
consanguinity;  kin;  relatives  by  blood  or  marriage; 
relations.— a.  Related;  congenial;  of  like  nature  or 
properties.  [ME.  kinrede,  fr.  AS.  cynn  and  -rseden, 
condition,  lit.  law;  s.  rt.  read.] 

Kindergarten,  kin-der-gar'ten,  n.  A  school  for  young 
children,  where  play  is  combined  with  study  and 
especial  attention  is  paid  to  object-teaching.  [G., 
children’s  garden.]  —  Kin'dergarFner,  n.  Ateacner 
in,  etc. 

Kindle,  kin'dl,  v.  t.  [-dled  (-did),  -dling.]  To  set 
on  fire,  light;  to  inflame,  as  the  passions;  to  exasper¬ 
ate,  rouse,  provoke.  —  v.  i.  To  take  fire;  to  begin  to 
be  excited:  to  grow  warm  or  animated.  [Ic.  kyndill, 
fr.  AS.  candel,  fr.  L.  candela,  a  candle,  Ic.  kynda,  to 
light  a  fire.]  —  Kin'dler,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
kindles.  —  Kin /r dling,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  pi.  Materials 
easily  lighted,  for  starting  a  fire. 

Kine,  kin,  n.  pi.  Cows.  [Fr.  ME.  ky,  cows  =  AS. 
cy,  pi.  of  c.u,  cow,  q.  v.,  —  a  double  plural.]  —  Kine'- 
pox,  n.  (Med.)  Cow-pox,  q.  v. 

Kinematics,  kin-e-mat'iks,  n.  Science  of  pure  motion. 
[Gr.  kinema,  motion.] 

King,  king,  n.  A  sovereign;  monarch;  chief  among— 
competitors;  a  playing-card  having  the  picture  of  a 
king;  the  chief  piece  in  the  game  of  chess;  a  crowned 
checkerman.  pi.  The  title  of  2  books  in  the  Old 
Testament.  —  v.  t.  To  supply  with  a  king,  make 
royal.  [AS.  cyning,  fr.  cyn,  a  tribe,  race,  kin,  q.  v., 
with  suffix  -ing,  belonging  to,  son  of,  i.  e.,  elected 
by,  or  chief  of,  the  tribe.]  —  King  at  arms.  An  offi¬ 
cer  in  Eng.  who  directs  the  heralds  and  has  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  armory. —  King's  English.  Correct  or  current 
language  of  good  speakers;  pure  English.  —  King'- 
ly,  -IT,  a.  [-LIER,  -liest.]  Directed  by  a  king  ; 
monarchical;  royal;  belonging  to,  suitable  to,  orbe-- 
coming,  a  king;  regal.  — adv.  With  an  air  of  royal¬ 
ty  ;  in  a  king-like  manner.  —  King'lineti,  n.  — 
King'ship,  n.  State,  office,  or  dignity  of,  etc.;  royal¬ 
ty.  —  King'dip,  n.  The  buttercup,”  q.  v.  —  King/'- 
dom,  -dum,  n.  Quality  and  attributes  of  a  king  ; 
royal  authority  ;  monarchy  ;  country  subject  to  a 
king;  domain;  one  of  the  great  divisions  in  hat.  hist, 
classification;  adepartment.  [AS.  cynedom.]— King'- 
fish,  n.  The  opali,  a  fish  having  splendid  colors  ; 
also,  the  Amer.  whiting :  also,  the  black-spotted 
Spanish  mackerel.  —  King'fisher,  n.  A  bird  of  sev¬ 
eral  widely  distributed  genera,  inhabiting  borders 
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A,  King-post. 


of  streams,  and  living  on  fish, 
which  it  takes  by  darting 
down  on  its  prey  in  the  water. 

—  King'-bird,  n.  A  small  bird 
of  N.  Amer.,  the  tyrant  fly¬ 
catcher  or  bee-martin,  —  noted 
for  its  courage  in  driving 
larger  birds  from  the  vicinity 
of  its  nest. — crab,  n.  A  large 
crustacean,  having  the  form 
of  a  horse's  foot,  with  sharp, 
straight  tail-spine  ;  horse-shoe 
crab. — kill'er,  n.  One  who  kills  a  king;  a  regicide.— 
-post,  n.  (Arch.)  A  beam  in  the 
frame  of  a  roof,  or  any  compound 
girder  binding  the  tie-beam  to 
the  ridge.— King’s  Bench.  {Law.) 

The  highest  court  of  common 
law  in  Eng., — so  called  because 
the  king  used  to  sit  there  in  per¬ 
son.  —  King's'-evil,  n.  A  scrofu¬ 
lous  disease,  formerly  supposed  to  be  healed  by  the 
touch  of  a  king. 

Kink,  kink,  n.  A  spontaneous  twist  or  doubling  upon 
itself  of  a  rope  or  thread,  which  prevents  its  running 
freely;  a  crotchet;  whim.—  v.  a.  [kinked  (kinkt), 
k inking. J  To  twist  or  knot  spontaneously.  ~  [D. 
and  Sw.,  a  kink.] 

Kinnikinic,  kin'nY-kY-nik'.n.  A  preparation  for  smok¬ 
ing  used  by  the  North  American  Indians,  consisting 
of  the  bark  and  leaves  of  red  sumac  or  red  willow. 
[Indian.] 

Kino,  ki'no,  n.  An  astringent  extract  of  a  deep 
brownish-red  color,  obtained  from  certain  tropical 
trees.  [Prob.  an  E.  Indian  word.] 

Kinology,  kY-nol'o-jY,  n.  Science  of  the  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion  or  of  moving  bodies.  [Gr.  kinein ,  to  move,  and 
logos,  discourse.] 

Kiosk,  kY-osk/,  n.  A  Turkish  open  summer-house, 
supported  by  pillars.  [Turk,  kiushk,  fr.  Per.  kushk.] 

Kip,  kip,  n.  The  skin  of  a  young  beast.  —  Kip'-skin, 
n.  Leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of  young  cattle, 
intermediate  between  call-skin  and  cow-hide. 

Kipper,  kip'pgr,  v.  t.  [-pered  (-pgrd),  -pering.]  To 
cure  (fish)  by  means  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  by 
hanging  up.  —  n.  A  salmon  after  spawning,  also  one 
split  open,  salted,  and  dried  or  smoked.  [I).  kippen, 
to  hatch,  also  to  catch.] 

Kirk,kCrk,n.  In  Scot.,  a  place  of  worship;  church;  the 
established  church  in  Scotland.  [Scot.;  Ic.  kirkja , 
fr.  AS.  cirice.  See  Church.]  —  Kirk'man,  n.;  pi. 
-men.  One  of_tlie  church  of  Scotland. 

Kirschwasser,  kersh'viis'sCr  or  -wos-s6r,  n.  An  alco¬ 
holic  liquor,  obtained  by  distilling  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  small  black  cherry;  Swiss  brandy.  [G., 
fr.  kirsche ,  cherry,  and  wasscr,  water.] 

Kirtle,  kSr'tl,  n.  An  upper  garment;  gown;  petticoat; 
short  jacket.  [AS.  cyriel ,  Ic.  kartell;  prob.  s.  rt.  L. 
curtus,  E.  curt,  shirt,  short,  skirt.] 

Kismet,  kis'met,  n.  Destiny;  fate.  [Turk.] 

Kiss,  kis,  v.  t.  [kissed  (last),  kissing.]  To  salute  or 
caress  with  the  lips;  to  buss;  to  touch  gently.  —  v.  i. 
To  join  lips,  touch,  meet. — n.  A  salute  made  by 
touching  with  the  lips  pressed  closely  together  and 
suddenly  parting  them;  a  small  piece  of  confection¬ 
ery.  [AS.  coss,  a  kiss,  cyssan,  to  Kiss;  s.  rt.  L .  gustu- 
lus,  a  small  dish  of  food,  also  a  kiss,  dim.  of  gustus,  a 
taste,  E.  choose,  gust.]  —  Kiss'er,  n.— Kiss'ihg-com'- 
fit,  -kum'fit,  n.  A  perfumed  sugar-plum  to  sweeten 
the  breath.  —  Kiss'ing- crust/ n.  {Cookery.)  An 
overhanging  portion  of  the  upper  crust  of  a  loaf. 

Kit,  kit,  n.'  A  vessel  of  various  kinds;  esp.,  a  wooden 
tub;  that  which  comprises  a  necessary  outfit,  as  of 
tools,  necessaries,  etc.,  as  of  a  workman,  soldier,  etc. 
[D. ;  OD.  kitte,  a  tub;  peril,  s.  rt.  AS.  cyte,  a  cell, 
and,  if  so,  E.  cot.  1 

Kit.  kit,  n.  A  small  violin  or  fiddle.  [AS.  cytere,  L. 
cithara  =  E.  cithern ,  guitar.] 

Kit-cat,  kit'kat,  a.  Of  tliestvle  of  three-quarter  length 
portraits  on  canvas  28  or  29  inches  by  3G,  which  was 
adopted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  for  portraits  of 
members  of  the  Kit-cat  Club.  [Named  fr.  Christo¬ 
pher  Catx  its  pastry  cook.] 

Kitchen,  kich'en,  n.  A  room  appropriated  to  cook¬ 
ery;  a  utensil  for  roasting  meat.  [AS.  cicen ,  L.  co¬ 
quina,  f r.  coquere,  to  cook,  q  v.]  —  Kitch'en-gar'den. 
n.  A  garden  for  raising  vegetables  for  the  table.  — 
-maid,  n.  A  woman  employed  in  the  kitchen.  — 
-stuff,  n.  Fat  collected  from  pots  and  dripping-pans. 

Kite,  kit,  n.  A  rapacious  bird  of  the  hawk  kind,  dis¬ 
ting.  fr.  hawks  and  falcons  by  having  a  forked  tail 
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and  long  wings  ;  one 
who  is  rapacious ;  a 
frame  of  wood  cov¬ 
ered  with  paper,  for 
flying  in  the  air  ;  fic¬ 
titious  commercial  pa¬ 
per  designed  to  de¬ 
ceive. — v.  i.  Lit.,  to  fly 
a  kite  ;  to  raise  money, 
or  sustain  one’s  credit 
by  the  use  of  fictitious  mercantile  paper.  [AS.  cyta.] 

Kith,  kith,  n.  Acquaintances  or  friends.  [ME.  kith, 
cudlidhe,  fr.  AS.  cydh,  kindred,  cydhdhe,  native  land, 
fr.  cudh,  p.  p.  of  cunnan,  to  know.]  —  Kith  and  kin. 
Intimate  acquaintance  and  relations. 

Kitten,  kit'tn,  n.  A  young  cat.  —  v.  i.  [kittened 
(-tnd),  -tening.]  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  cat. 
[Dim.  of  cat ;  cf.  F.  chatton,  fr.  chat,  L.  catulus,  a 
whelp,  fr.  catus ,  a  cat.] 

Kleptomania,  klep-to-ma'nY-d,  n.  A  morbid  impulse 
to  steal;  propensity  to  thievishness.  [Gr.  kleptein,  to 
steal,  and  mania,  madness.] 

Klick.  Same  as  Click. 

Knab,  nab,  v.  t.  [knabbed  (nabd),  -bing.]  To  seize 
with  the  teeth,  lay  hold  of.  [See  Nab.] 

Knack,  nak,  n.  A  petty  contrivance;  toy;  something 
requiring  neat  performance  ;  facility  of  perform¬ 
ance  ;  dexterity  ;  adroitness.  [Same*  as  crack  and 
knock;  Ga.  cnac,  W.  cnec,  a  crack,  snap,  —  thence  a 
snap  with  the  fingers,  juggler’s  trick,  dexterity.]  — 
Knack'er,  n.  A  maker  of  knacks,  toys,  etc. 

Knacker,  nak'Sr,  n.  A  dealer  in  old  horses  for  slaugh¬ 
ter,  and  in  hoofs,  dog’s  meat,  etc.  [Orig.  a  harness- 
maker;  Ic.  hnakkr,  a  saddle.] 

Knag,  nag,  n.  A  knot  in  wood,  esp.  a  protuberant  knot; 
a  peg  for  hanging  things  on;  a  shoot  of  an  antler. 
[Ir.  and  Ga.  cnag,  knob,  peg:  s.  rt.  knack,  knuckle.] 
—  Knag'gy,  -gY,  a.  Knotty;  full  of  knots;  rough  in 
temper. 

Knap,  nap,  n.  A  protuberance;  knob  or  button  ;  ris¬ 
ing  ground;  a  summit.  [AS.,  W.,  Ga.,  and  Ir.  map , 
nob,  button.]  _ 

Knap,  nap,  v.  t.  [knapped  (napt),  -ping.]  To  bite, 
bite  off;  to  strike  with  a  loud  noise;  to  snap.  — v.  i. 
To  make  a  short,  sharp  sound)  to  snap.  [Ga.  cnap, 
to  knock,  D.  knappen,  to  crack,  snap,  crush,  eat;  s. 
rt.  knack.]  —  Knap'sack,  n.  A  case 
for  food,  clothing,  etc.,  borne  on  the 
back  by  soldiers,  travelers,  etc.  [D.  | 
knapzalc,  fr.  knap,  eating,  and  zak, 
bag.] 

Knar,  Knarl.  See  Gnarl. 

Knave,  nav,  n.  A  dishonest  person; 
rascal;  villain;  a  playing-card  marked 
with  the  figure  of  a  servant  or  soldier, 
a  jack.  [AS.  mafa,  cnapa,  a  boy.]  — 

Knav'ery,  -Sr-Y,  n.  Dishonesty;  pet¬ 
ty  villainy  ;  trickery  ;  mischievous  practices.  — 


Knapsack. 


Knav'ish,  a.  Like  a  knave  ;  villainous.  —  Knav'- 
ishly,  adv.  —  Knav'ishness,  n. 

Knead,  ned,  v.  t.  To  work  and  press  into  a  mass;  esp., 
to  work  into  a  well-mixed  mass,  as  the  materials  of 
bread.  [AS.  cnedan,  D.  kneden.]  —  Knead'er,  n. 

Knee,  ne,  n.  (Anat.)  The  ioint  connecting  the  2 
principal  parts  of  the  leg.  (Mech.)  A  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  or  metal  with  an  angle  in  the  shape  of  the  bent 
knee.  [AS.  meo,  D.  and  G.  knie,  Dan.  knse,  L.  genu, 
Gr.  gonu,  Skr .janu ;  s.  rt.  genuflection,  hexagon,  etc.] 
—  Knee'-deep,  a.  Rising  to  the  knees;  sunk  to  the 
knees.  — high,  -hi,  a.  Rising  or  reaching  upward 
to  the  knees.  —  -joint,  n.  {Mach.)  A  joint  consist¬ 
ing  of  2  pieces  butting  on  each  other  like  the  knee 
bent,  so  as  to  thrust  with  increasing  power  when 

pressed  into  a  straight  line;  a  toggle-joint. - pan, 

n.  (Anat.)  The  patella,  —  a  flattened  round  Done 
on  the  front  part  of  the  knee-joinE —  Kneel,  nel,  v. 
i.  [knelt  (nClt)  or  kneeled  (neld),  kneeling.] 
To  bend  the  knee,  fall  on  the  knees.  [Dan.  knsele, 
AS.  cneowianA  —  Kneel'er,  n. 

Knell,  nel,  n.  The  stroke  of  a  bell,  rung  at  a  funeral, 
or  at  the  death  of  a  person ;  a  death-signal.  —  v.  i. 
[knelled  (neld),  knelli-ng.]  To  sound  as  a  knell, 
or  as  a  warning  or  evil  omen.  [AS.  myl,  a  knell, 
sound  of  a  bell,  cnyllan,  to  beat  noisily.] 

Knew.  See  Know. 

Knickerbockers,  nik'Sr-bok'Srz,  n.  pi.  Trousers  end¬ 
ing  at  the  knee,  as  worn  in  Holland,  and  now  by 
sportsmen,  young  boys,  etc. 

Knickknack,  nik'nak,  n.  A  trifle  or  toy ;  bawble; 
gewgaw.  [Fr.  knack,  q.  v.] 

Knife,  nif,  n.;pl.  Knives,  nlvz.  A  cutting  instrument 
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having  a  blade  with  a  sharp  edge  and  a  handle.  [AS. 
cnif,  D.  knijf,  knife,  knijpen ,  to  pinch;  s.  rt.  nip.]  — 
Kriife'board,  n.  A  board  on  which  to  clean  knives; 
in  Eng.,  a  seat  along  the  roof  of  an  omnibus. 

Knight,  nit,  n. .  A  military  attendant;  a  follower;  a 
partisan;  champion;  lover;  one 
admitted,  in  feudal  times,  to  a 
certain  military  rank,  with 
special  ceremonies;  in  Eng., 
one  on  whom  a  dignity  next 
below  that  of  baronet  is  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  sovereign,  enti¬ 
tling  him  tobe  addressedas  Sir; 
a  piece  in  the  game  of  chess, 
usually  bearing  a  horse’s  head. 

—  v.  t.  To  dub  or  create  a 
knight.  [AS.  cniht ,  D.  and  G. 
knecht.  ]  —  Knight'ly,  -If,  a. 

Pert,  to,  or  becoming,  a  knight. 

— adv.  In  a  manner  becoming, 
etc.  —  K  n  i  g  h  t'l  i  n  e  s  s,  n.  — 

Knight'hood,  -lidbd,  n.  Char¬ 
acter,  dignity,  or  condition  of 
a  knight ;  the  whole  body  of 
knights  at  a  particular  time.— 

Knight-er'rant,  -Cr'rant,  n.  A 
knight  who  traveled  in  search 
of  adventures,  to  exhibit  mil¬ 
itary  skill,  prowess,  and  gen¬ 
erosity.  —  Knight-er'rantry, 

-rf,  n.  Practice  of,  etc. 

Knit,  nit,  v.  t.  [knit  or  knit¬ 
ted,  -ting.]  To  form  into  a 
knot  or  into  knots;  to  tie;  to 


Knight  in  full 
Armor. 


form,  by  the  interlooping  of  yarn  or  thread  in  a 
series  of  connected  knots,  by  means  of  needles;  to 
join,  cause  to  grow  together;  to  unite  closely,  con¬ 
nect;  to  draw  together,  contract.  —  v.  i.  To  unite 
or  weave  anything  by  making  knots;  to  be  united 
closely.  [AS.  cnijttan,fr.  cnotta,  a  knot.] — Knft'- 
ter,  n.  —  Knit'ting,  n.  The  work  of  a  knitter;  net¬ 
work  formed  by  knitting.  —  Knit'ting-nee'dle,  n. 
A  long  needle  of  steel,  wood,  etc.,  used  for  knitting 
stockings,  etc.  —  Knot,  not,  n.  A 
complication  of  threads,  cords,  or 
ropes,  formed  by  tying,  knitting, 
or  entangling,  which  resists  sepa¬ 
ration;  a  bond  of  union;  connec¬ 
tion;  something  not  easily  solved; 
a  difficulty;  perplexity;  a  figure, 
the  lines  of  which  are  interlaced 
or  intricately  interwoven;  a  collec¬ 
tion;  band;  clique;  a  joint  in  the 
stem  of  a  plant;  a  hard  place  in 
wood  caused  by  fibers  passing 
transversely  across  the  grain,  as  at 
the  insertion  of  a  branch;  a  protu- 
beranoe.  ( Naut .)  A  division  of 
the  log-line,  serving  to  measure  the 
rate  of  the  vessel’s  motion.  A  nau¬ 
tical  mile  of  6,086.7  ft.  ( Omith .)  a, 

A  bird  allied  to  the  snipe.  —  v.  t. 

To  form  a  knot;  to  unite  closely; 
to  entangle  ;  perplex. — v.  i.  To 
form  knots  or  joints.  [D. ;  AS. 
cnotta,  L.  nodus,  for  gnodus,  a  knot.]  —  Knot '-grass, 
n.  (Bot.)  A  weed-like  plant  of  several  species,— 
so  called  from  the  joints  of  its  stem.  —  Knot'ted,  a. 
Pull  of  knots;  having  intersecting  lines  or  figures. 

—  Knot'ty,  -«,  a.  [-tier,  -tiest.]  Having  many 
knots;  hard;  rugged;  difficult;  intricate;  perplexed. 

—  Knot'tiness,  n. 

Knives.  See  Knife. 

Knob,  nob,  n.  A  hard  protuberance;  bunch;  round 
ball  at  the  end  of  anything;  a  ball-shaped  handle. 
[Same  as  knop,  q.  v.J  —  Knob'by,  -bt,  a.  Full  of 
knobs  or  protuberances.  —  Knob'biness,  n. 

Knock,  nok,  v.  i.  [knocked  (nokt),  knocking.]  To 
strike  or  beat  with  something  hard  or  heavy;  to 
strike  against,  clash.  — v.  t.  To  strike,  drive  against; 
to  strike  for  admittance,  rap  upon  (a  door,  etc.)  — 
n.  A  stroke  with  something  heavy  ;  a  rap.  [AS. 
cnucian ,  cnokien,  fr.  Ga.  cnac,  to  crack,  crash, 
break.  See  Knack.]  —  To  be  knocked  up.  To  become 
fatigued,  fail  of  strength;  to  become  worn  out,  as 
with  labor;  to  give  out.  —  To  knock  up.  To  tire  out; 
to  arouse  by  knocking.—  To  k.  off.  To  cease,  desist. 
—  To  k.  under.  To  yield,  submit. —  To  k.  down.  To 
strike  down,  fell.  (Auctions.)  To  assign  to  a  bidder 
by  a  blow  or  knock;  to  knock  off.—  To k.  in  or  on  the 
head.  To  stun  or  kill  by  a  blow  upon  the  head;  to 
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single  knot ;  b, 
double  knot ;  c, 
figure  of  8  knot ; 

d,  over-hand  knot; 

e,  bowline  knot. 


put  an  end  to,  frustrate.  —  Knock'er,  n.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  etc.;  esp.  a  kind  of  hammer  fastened 
to  a  door,  used  in  seeking  admittance.  —  Knock'- 
down,  a.  Of  force  sufficient  to  fell  or  completely 
overthrow,  —  said_  of  a  blow  or  an  argument.  — 
Knoek'-kneed,  -ned,  a.  Having  the  legs  bent  in¬ 
ward,  so  that  the  knees  touch  in  walking. 

Knoll.  Same  as  Knell. 

Knoll,  nol,  n.  The  top  or  crown  of  a  hill;  esp.,  a  little 
round  hill  or  mount ;  a  small  elevation  of  earth. 
[AS.  and  W.  cnol,  a  hillock,  Ga.  and  Ir.  cnoc,  a  hill, 
I),  knol,  a  turnip,  —  fr.  its  roundness.] 

Knop,  nop,  n.  Grig,  a  knob  ;  tufted  top  ;  button. 
(Arch.)  A  round  hunch  of  flowers  or  leaves;  the 
foliage  on  the  capital  of  a  pillar.  [D.,  a  knob,  but¬ 
ton,  bud,  AS.  cniep,  top  of  a  hill,  prob.  fr.  Ga.  cnap, 
a  slight  blow,  lump,  knob,  button,  also  (v.)  to 
strike.  See  Knap  and  Nap  (of  cloth).] 

Knot,  etc.  See  under  Knit. 

Knout,  nowt  or  noot,  n.  An  instrument  of  punish¬ 
ment  in  Russia,  with  which  stripes  are  inflicted  on 
the  bare  back. — v.  t.  To  punish  with  the  knout. 
[Russ,  knut.] 

Know,  no,  v.  t.  [knew  (nu),  known  (n5n),  know¬ 
ing.]  To  be  aware  of  as  true  or  actual;  to  have 
mental  cognition  of ;  to  perceive  or  apprehend 
clearly;  to  be  acquainted  with;  to  recognize;  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  approve ;  to  have  sexual  commerce 
With.  — f\  i.  To  have  knowledge,  possess  informa¬ 
tion  ;  to  take  cognizance.  LAS.  cnawen,  L.  noscere 
for  gnoscere,  Gr.  gignoskein,  Skr.  ma  ;  s.  rt.  can,  ken, 
keen,  noble,  narrate,  etc.]  —  To  know  how.  To  un¬ 
derstand  the  manner  of;  tobe  wise  or  enlightened 
enough.  —  Know'  able,  a.  —  Know'ing,  p.  a.  Skill¬ 
ful;  well-informed;  intelligent.  —  Know'ingly,  adv. 
With  knowledge  ;  intelligently  ;  deliberately.  — 
Knowl'edge,  uBl'ej,  n.  Act  of  knowing ;  certain 
apprehension;  that  which  is  known ;  a  cognition  ; 
learning;  scholarship;  familiarity  gained  by  actual 
experience  ;  practical  sKiii ;  information. ;  notice  ; 
sexual  intercourse. 

Knuckle,  nuk'l,  n.  The  joint  of  a  finger,  esp.  when 
made  protuberant  by  closing  the  fingers;  knee-joint, 
esp.  of  a  calf.  —v.  i.  [knuckled  (-Id), -ling.]  To 
submit  in  contest  to  an  antagonist;  to  yield,  —  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  old  custom  of  striking  the 
under  side  of  a  table  when  defeated  in  argument. — 
v.  t.  To  beat  or  strike  with  the  knuckles.  [D.  and 
Dan .knokkel,  dim.  of  D.  knoke,  bone,  knuckle;  s.  rt. 
knag,  knoll.]  —  Knuck'le-joint, 
n.  (Mach.)  A  joint  or  hinge  in 
which  a  projection  on  one  part 
enters  a  recess  on  the  other  and 
is  held  by  a  pin  on  which  both 
turn. 

Knur,  Knurr,  nCr,  Knurl,  n.  A 

contorted  knot  in  wood;  nodule; 
protuberance;  hard  substance; 
a  c  r  o  s  s-grained  fellow.  [OD. 
knorre,  Dan.  knort;  s.  rt. 
gnarled,  knob,  knag,  etc.]  — 

Knurl'y,  -1,  a.  [knurlier,  -iest.] 


Knuckle-joint. 


A,  pin;  B,  thimble;  Of 
spade-handle. 

^  - ,  - ,  Full  of  knots; 

capable  of  enduring  or  resisting  much. 

Kobalt.  Same  as  Cobalt. 

Kobold,  ko'bBld  or  kob'Bld,  n.  A  kind  of  domestic 
spirit  or  elf  among  the  Germans.  [G.  See  Cobalt 
and  Goblin. ] 

Kopeck,  ko'pek,  n.  A  Russian  coin  worth  about  2-3ds 
of  a  cent.  [Russ,  kopeika,  fr.  kopye,  a  lance,  —  be¬ 
cause  it  orig.  bore  a  figure  of  a  spearman.] 

Koran,  ko'ran  or  ko-ran',  n.  The  sacred  writings  of 
the  Mohammedans, —  same  as  Alcoran.  [Ar.  al, 
the,  and  quran,  book,  fr.  qaraa,  he  read.] 

Koumiss,  kdo'mis,  n.  A  fermented  or  distilled  intox¬ 
icating  liquor  made  fr.  mare’s  or  camel’s  milk,  used 
by  the  Tartars.  [Russ,  kiimys,  of  Mongolian  origin.] 
Kowtow,  kow-tow',  n.  In  China,  a  prostration  by 
way  of  salutation.  — v.  i.  To  perform  the  ceremony 
of  prostration. 

Kraal,  krai  or  krawl,  n.  In  S.  Africa,  a  village;  col¬ 
lection  of  huts;  hut.  [D.,  prob.  fr.  Hottentot.] 
Kraken,  kra'ken,  n.  A  fabled  sea  animal  of  enor¬ 
mous  size.  [Prob.  fr.  OSw.  krake,  trunk  of  a  tree, 
fr.  its  clumsy  form.] 

Kreosote.  Same  as  Creosote. 

Kreutzer,  kroit's5r,  n.  A  German  coin  of  variable 
value,  —  less  than  a  cent. 

Kufic,  ku'fik,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  used  in,  ancient 
Arabic,  — said  of  the  characters  employed  in  writ¬ 
ing  it,  so  called  from  Kufa,  on  the  Euphrates. 
Kumiss.  See  Koumiss. 


am,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  end,  eve,  term ;  In,  Ice ;  Odd,  tone,  6r ; 
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Kummel,  kum'mel,  n.  A  Russian  and  German  li¬ 
queur,  consisting  of  a  sweetened  spirit  flavored  by 
caraway  seeds.  [G.J 

Kursaal/kur'siil,  n.  In  Germany,  a  public  hall  for 
amusement,  formerly  for  gaming. .  [G.] 

Kyanize,  ki'an-Iz,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-iza),  -izing.]  To 


render  proof  against  decay,  as  wood,  by  steeping  it 
in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  other  agent. 
[Fr.  Kuan,  the  inventor.] 

Kyriologic,  kir'Y-o-loj'ik,  -ical.  a.  Denoting  objects 
liy  conventional  signs  or  alphabetical  characters. 
[Gr.  /curios ,  proper,  literal,  and  logos,  discourse.] 


Label.  {Her.) 
La'biate,  -at, 


L,  el,  the  12th  letter  of  the  Eng.  alphabet,  has  only  1 
sound,  as  in  like,  canal.  In  Eng.  words,  the  termi¬ 
nating  syllable  le  is  unaccented  and  the  e  is  silent, 
as  in  ahle,  eagle,  pronounced  abl,  egl.  —  L  or'  a 
house.  A  wing,  or  part  attached  to  the  main  build¬ 
ing;  properly,  a  wing  joined  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  building,  giving  it  the  shape  of  the  Tetter  L. 

La,  la.  {Mus.)  A  syllable  applied  to  the  6th  tone  of 
the  scale  for  the  purpose  of  solmization. 

La,  law,  inte?;;.  Look;  see;  behold.  [AS.  See  Lo.] 

Labarum,  lab'a-rum,  n.  The  imperial  standard  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  after  his  conversion 
to  Christianity.  [Late  L.] 

Labefaction,  lab-e-fak'shun,  n.  Act  of  making  weak 
or  lax;  state  of  being  weakened;  decay;  downfall. 
[L.  labej'acere ,  fr.  labere ,  to  totter,  and  facere,  to 
make.] 

Label,  la'bel,  n.  A  narrow  slip  of  paper,  parchment, 
etc.,  affixed  to  anything,  indicating  its  contents, 
ownership,  etc.;  any  paper  annexed  to  a  will  by 
way  of  addition,  as  a  codicil.  {Her.)  A  fillet  with 
pendants  or  points,  usually  3.  (  Goth.  Arch.)  A  pro¬ 
jecting  tablet  or  molding  over  <■; .w  y 
doorways,  windows,  etc.;  drip-  A '-'I  -'. -LAS 

stone.  —  v.  t.  [labeled  (-beld),  -j  . — -  r— —  r- 
labeling.]  To  affix  a  label  to. 

[OF.,  fr.  OHG.  lappa,  a  small 
flap;  s.  rt.  lap,  lapel,  lappet. ] 

Labial,  la'bY-al,  a.  Pert,  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  lips.  {Pron.)  Uttered 
principally  with  the  lips,  as  b,  m, 
and  p.  —  n.  {Pron.)  A  letter 
representing  a  sound  formed 
chiefly  with  the  lips.  [Late  L. 
labialis,  fr.  L.  labium,  lip,  q.  v.] 

-ated,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  the  limb  of  a  tubular  co¬ 
rolla  or  calyx  divided  into  2  unequal  parts,  one  pro¬ 
jecting  over  the  other  like  the  lips  of  a  mouth.  — 
La'biodent'al,  rt.  {Pron.)  Formed  or  pronounced 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  lips  and  teeth,  as./’and  v. 
[L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth.]  —  LabePlum,  n.  {Bot.)  The 
pendulous  petal  of  the  orchis  family.  [L.,  a  little 
.lip,  dim.  of  labium.) 

Labor,  la'bSr,  n.  Toil  or  exertion,  physical  or  mental, 
esp.  when  fatiguing,  irksome,  or  unavoidable;  that 
which  requires  hard  work  for  its  accomplishment; 
drudgery;  work;  task;  travail;  the  pangs  and  efforts 
of  childbirth.  —  v.  i.  [labored  (-bgrd),  -boring.] 
To  exert  muscular  strength,  work,  toil;  to  exert 
one’s  powers  of  mind;  to  take  pains;  to  be  oppressed 
with  difficulties;  to  be  in  travail.  ( Naut .)  To  pitch 
and  roll  heavily,  as  a  ship  in  a  turbulent  sea.  —  v.  t. 
To  work  at;  to  form  with  toil,  exertion,  or  care;  to 
finish  or  prosecute  with  effort;  to  urge.  [ME.  and 
OF.  labour,  L.  labor,  labos  for  rabos,  s.  rt.  L.  robur, 
strength,  Skr.  labh,  to  get,  perform,  Gr.  lambanein, 
to  take.]  —  Laboring  oar.  The  oar  which  requires 
the  most  strength  or  exertion,  or  on  which  most  de¬ 
pends.  —  La'bored,  -bgrd,  a.  Bearing  marks  of  con¬ 
straint  or  effort  in  execution  or  style. —  La'borer, 
-ber-er,  n.  One  who  labors  in  p  toilsome  occupation, 
esp.  one  requiring  little  skill.  —  Labo'rious,  -bo'rY- 
us,  rt.  Requiring  or  employing  labor,  perseverance, 
or  sacrifices;  toilsome;  irksome;  using  exertion;  dili¬ 
gent  ;  industrious.  —  Laboriously,  adv.  —  Labo'ri- 
ousness,  n.  —  La'borsome,  -sum,  a.  {Naut.)  In¬ 
clined  to  roll  or  pitch,  as  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea. 

Laboratory,  lab'o-ra-to-rY,  n.  A  place  for  operations 
and  experiments  in  chemistry,  pharmacy,  pyro- 
technv,  etc.;  place  where  anything  is  prepared  for 
use.  [Prop,  elaboratory,  fr.  OF.  elaboratoire,  fr.  L. 
elaborare,  -atum,  to  take  pains,  fr.  e,  extremely,  and 
laborare,  to  work.  See  Elaborate.] 

Laburnum,  la-bgr'num,  n.  An  Alpine  tree,  cultivated 
for  its  pendulous  racemes  of  yellow  flowers.  [L.]  — 


Labur'nin,  -nine,  -nin,  n.  {Chem.)  A  poisonous  al¬ 
kaloid  in  the  unripe  seeds  of,  etc. 

Labyrinth,  lab'Y-rinth,  n.  A  place  full  of  intricacies, 
or  formed  with  winding  passages;  any  involved  in¬ 
closure,  or  object  or  arrangement  of  involved  form; 
an  inextricable  or  bewildering  difficulty;  maze.  [F. 
labyrinthe,  L.  labyrinthus,  Gr.  lahurinthos,  a  maze, 
fr.  latira,  a  lane,  alley.]  —  Labyrinth 'ian,  -Y-an,  a. 
Winding;  intricate.  — Labyrinth'ic, -ical,  -ine, -in, 
a.  Like  or  pert,  to  a  labyrinth. 

Lac,  lak,  n.  A  red,  resinous  substance  produced  by  an 
insect,  mainly  upon  the  banian  tree,  fr.  which  are 
made  shellac,  sealing-wax,  varnishes,  dyes,  etc.;  in 
the  E.  Indies,  100, 000,—  as,  a  lac  of  rupees.  [Per.  lak, 
luk, gumlac;  Hind,  lak,  100,1)00,  referring  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  insects  in  a  nest;  Skr.  lakslia,  the  animal  dye 
(fr.  rakka,  p.  p.  of  rang,  to  dye,  redden),  also  100,000.] 
—  Lac'quer,  Lack'er,  n.  A  varnish  for  metals,  etc., 
consisting  of  a  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol,  colored 
by  gamboge,  saffron,  etc.—  v.  t.  [lacquered  (-kerd), 
-queuing.]  To  varnish  with,  etc.  [F.  lacre,  lacquer , 
Pg.  lucre,  sealing-wax,  fr.  laca  =  Per.  lak,  gum¬ 
lac.] —  Lac'quering,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  covering  pro¬ 
duced  by,  etc.  • 

Lace,  las,  n.  A  string  or  cord  for  fastening;  an  orna¬ 
mental  network  of  linen,  silk,  or  cotton.  —  v.  t. 
[laced  (last),  lacing.]  To  draw  together  with  a 
lace  or  string;  to  adorn  with  lace;  to  variegate  with 
stripes;  to  beat. —  v.  i.  To  have  a  lace;  to  be  tied  with 
a  lace  or  string.  [OF.  las,  lags,  L.  laqueus,  a  noose, 
snare,  knot;  s.  rt.  L.  lacere,  to  allure,  E.  lasso,  de~ 
light.]  —  La'cing,  n.  A  fastening  with  a  cord  through 
eyelet-holes;  a  cord  used  in  fastening. 

Lacerate,  las'Sr-at,  v.  t.  To  tear,  rend,  wound,  sepa¬ 
rate  by  violence,  injure,  or  afflict.  [L.  lacerare, 
-atum,  fr.  lacer,  mangled;  s.  rt.  Skr.  vraqcli,  to  tear, 
Gr.  lakis,  a  rent,  rhakos  =  E.  rag,  q.  v.]  —  Lacera'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  breach  made  by,  rending.—  Lac'- 
era'iive,  -tiv,  n.  Tending  to  lacerate. 

Lache,  lash,  Laches,  lash'ez,  n.  {Law.)  Negligence; 
remissness;  neglect  to  do  a  thing  at  the  proper  time. 
[O.  &  NormF.  lachesse,  fr.  F.  lache,  lax,  indolent,  L. 
laonts,  loose.] 

Lachrymal,  lak'rY-mal,  a.  Generating  or  secreting 
tears  ;  pert,  to,  or  conveying,  tears.  [L.  lacryma, 
orig.  dacrima,  Gr.  dakru,  a  tear;  s.  rt.  tear.]  — 
Lach'rymose',  -mos^  «.  Generating  or  shedding 
tears;  tearful.  —  Lach'rymatory,  -ma-to-rY,  n.  A  ves¬ 
sel  found  in  sepulchers  of  the  ancients,  supposed  to 
have  contained  the  tears  of  the  deceased  person’s 
friends.  [LL.  lacrumatorium.] 

Lacing.  See  under  Lace. 

Lack,  lak,  v.  t.  [lacked  (lakt),  lacking.]  To  be  desti¬ 
tute  of,  be  in  need  of,  want.  —  v.  i.  To  be  in  want, 
be  wanting.  — n.  Want;  destitution;  need;  failure. 
[ME.  lak,  failing,  fault,  D.  lak,  blemish,  stain,  Ic. 
lakr,  defective;  ME.  lakken,  to  be  destitute  of.  D. 
laken,  OFries.  lakia,  to  blame;  s.  rt.  leak.] — Lack-¬ 
brain,  n.  One  deficient  in  understanding.  —  Lack-- 
lus'ter,  rt.  Wanting  luster;  dull. 

Lackaday,  lak'a-da',  interj.  Alas,  —  an  expression  of 
sorrow  or  regret.  [Abbr.  fr.  alackaday,  q.  v.]  — 
Lackadaisical,  -da'zY-kal,  -dai'sy,  -zY,  a.  Affected¬ 
ly  pensive  or  sentimental. 

Lacker.  Same  as  Lacquer,  under  Lac. 

Lackey,  lak-Y,  n. ;  pi.  -eys,  -iz.  An  attending  serv¬ 
ant;  footman;  a  servile  follower.  —  v.t.  To  attend, 
wait  upon.  [OF.  laquay,  alacay,  Sp.  lacayo,  perh. 
fr.  Ar.  luka,  a  slave.] 

Laconic,  la-kon'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  Laconica  or  its  inhab¬ 
itants;  expressing  much  in  few  words;  brief;  con¬ 
cise;  pithy. — n.  A  concise,  sententious  method  of 
speaking;  laconism;  a  concise  phrase  or  expression. 
[L.  laconicus,  fr.  Gr.  Lakon,  a  Lacedaemonian,  Spar¬ 
tan, —  proverbial  for  an  affectation  of  brevity.]-- 


sun,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ifik,  then,  boNborr,  chair,  get. 
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Lacon'ical,  a.  Same  as  Laconic.  —  Lacon'ically, 
adv.  —  Lac'onism,  -izm,  Lacon'icism,  -Y-sizm,  n.  A 
concise  manner  of  expression;  laconic  style ;  senten¬ 
tious  phrase.—  Lac'onize,  v.  i.  [-nized  (-nlzd),  -niz- 
ing.J  To  speak  in  a  concise,  sententious  manner. 
Lacrosse,  la-kros',  n.  An  outdoor  game,  orig.  of  the 
Canadian  Indians,  played  on  ice  or  level  ground, 
with  balls  and  a  wicker  bat  ( crosse ).  [F.] 

Lacquer.  See  under  Lac. 

Lacteal,  lak'te-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  milk  ; 
milky,  (Anat.)  Con¬ 
veying  chyle.  —  n. 

One  of  t h e  minute 
tubes  which  convey 
the  chyle  from  the 
small  intestine 
through  the  mesen¬ 
teric  glands  to  the 
thoracic  duct.  [L. 
lacteus,  milky,  fr. 
lac,  lactis,  Gr.  gala, 
galaktos,  milk;  s.  rt. 
lettuce.  ]  —  Lac'tate, 
n.  ( Chem .)  A  salt 
formed  by  the  union 
of  lactic  acid,  or  acid 
of  milk,  with  a  base. 

—  Lacta'tion,  n.  Act 
of  giving  suck,  or 
time~ of  suckling;  se¬ 
cretion  or  excretion 
of  milk.  —  Lac'tean, 
a.  Milky ;  resem¬ 
bling,  or  consisting 
of,  milk;  conveying 
chyle.  —  Lac'teous,  -te-us,  a.  Milky;  resembling 
milk ;  lacteal,  conveying  chyle. —  Lactes'cence,  -sens, 
n.  Tendency  to  milk;  milkiness  or  milky  color.  ( Bot .) 
The  juice,  commonly  white,  which  flows  from  some 
plants  when  wounded.— Lactes'cent,  o.  Producing 
milk  or  white  juice;  abounding  with  a  thick,  colored 
juice.  [L.  lactescens,  p.  pr.  of  lactescere,  to  turn  to 
milk,  fr.  lactere ,  to  be  milky.]  — Lac'tic,  a.  (Chem.) 
Pert,  to  milk,  or  procured  from  sour  milk  or  whey. 

—  Lactif'erous,  -5r-us,  a.  Bearing  or  conveying  milk 
or  white  juice;  producing  a  thick, colored  juice,  as  a 
plant.  [L./erre,  to  bear!]—  Lactom'eter,  n.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  cream 
in  milk  ;  galactometer;  a  kind  of  hydrometer  for  as¬ 
certaining  the  value  of  milk  by  noting  its  specific 
gravity.  [Gr.  metron,  measure.] 

Lacuna,  la-ku'na,  n. ;  pi.  -n.e,  -ne.  A  small  opening, 
pit,  or  depression;  blank  space  ;  vacancy;  hiatus. 
(Bot.)  The  small  pit  or  cup-shaped  depression  in 
the  top  of  the  thallus  of  some  lichens;  a  vacant  space 
between  the  cells  of  plants;  an  air-cell.  (Anut.)  A 
small  cavity  or  sac  in  a  mucous  membrane.  [L. ; 
Gr.  lakos,  a  hole,  pit,  tank;  see  Lake,  water.] 
Lacustral,  Lacustrine.  See  under  Lake. 

Lad,  lad,  n.  A  young  man,  or  boy;  stripling;  fellow; 
comrade.  [W.  llawd,  Ir.  lath,  a  youth,  Ir.  and  Ga. 
luth ,  strength;  s.  rt.  lass.] 

Ladanum,  lad'a-num,  n.  A  gum-resin  of  a  dark  color 
and  pungent  odor,  chiefly  used  as  an  external  stim¬ 
ulant.  [L.  See  Laudanum.] 

Ladder,  lad'dSr,  n.  A  frame  of  wood,  rope,  etc.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  2  side-pieces,  connected  by  rounds,  form¬ 
ing  steps  by  which  persons  may  ascend;  that  which 
resembles  a  ladder  in  form  or  use;  that  by  means  of 
which  one  attains  to  eminence.  ID.;  AS.  hlwder; 
erh.  s.  rt.  L.  clathri,  trellis,  grate,  Gr.  kleitliron,  bar, 
olt,  kleiein,  to  shut,  E.  cloister.] 

Lade,  lad,  v.  t.  [ imp .  i.aded  ;  p.  p.  laded,  laden  ; 
lading.]  To  load  ;  to  put  on  or  in,  as  a  burden  or 
freight ;  to  throw  in  or  out,  as  a  fluid,  with  a  ladle  ; 
to  dip.  [Same  as  load ,  q.  v.]  —  Ladling,?!.  That 
which  lades  or  constitutes  a  load  or  cargo  ;  freight  ; 
burden.  —  La'dle,  -dl,  n.  A  cup  with  a  long  handle, 
used  in  lading  or  dipping;  the  float  of  a  mill-wheel. 
( Gun.)  An  instrument  for  drawing  the  charge  of  a 
cannon,  —v.  t.  [ladled  (-did),  -dung.]  To  use  a 
ladle  for  dipping  or  drawing  out. 

Ladino,  la-de'no,  n. ;  pi.  -nos,  -n5z.  The  name  in 
Cent.  Amer.  for  the  mestizo,  or  half-breed  descend 
ant  of  whites  and  Indians.  [Sp.,  fr.  lado,  L.  latus 
side.] 

Ladrone,  la-dron',  n.  A  robber;  thief;  pirate;  rogue; 

rascal,  f Sp. ;  L.  latro,  servant,  robber.  1 
Lady,  la'dY,  n.  A  mistress  ;  the  female  head  of  a 
household  ;  a  woman  of  social  distinction  or  posi¬ 
tion;  the  feminine  corresponding  to  lord  ;  a  woman 


of  gentle  or  refined  manners;  a  wife,  or  spouse. — 
[AS.  hlsefdige,  fr.  hlaf,  a  loaf,  and  perh.  dsegee,  a 
kneader,  Goth,  deigan,  to  knead.  1  —  Oi/r  Lady.  The 
Virgin  Mary.  —  La'dykin,  n.  A  little  lady,  —  nbbr. 
by  Elizabethan  writers  to  Lakin,  as  a  title  for  the 
v irgin  Mary.  —  La'dyship.  «.  Rank  or  position  of  a 
lady,  — useil  as  a  title.  —  La'dy-bird,  -bug,  n.  (En- 
tom.)  A  small,  hemispherical,  spotted  beetle,  feeding 
on  plant-lice. — day,  n.  Day  of  the  annunciation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  March  25. — love,  n.  A  sweetheart 
or  mistress.  —  La'dy’B-slip'per,  n.  (Bot.)  A  terres¬ 
trial  orchid,  cult,  for  its  flowers,  the  front  segment 

of  which  resembles  a  slipper. - tresses,  n.  A  little 

orchidaceous  plant,  with  an  erect  spike  about  which 
the  white  flowers  are  arranged  in  a  spiral,  somewhat 
resembling  a  tress  of  hair;  a  species  of  grass. 

Lag,  lag,  a.  Slow;  tardy;  last;  long-delayed.  —  n.  One 
who  lugs;  that  which  comesin  last ;  the  fag-end ;  rump; 
lowest  class  ;  amount  of  retardation  of  anything, 
as  a  valve  in  a  steam-engine. —  v.  i.  [lagged  (lngd), 
-ging.]  To  walk  or  move  slowly,  stay  behind,  loiter, 
linger,  delay.  —  v.  t.  To  cover  (a  steam-boiler,  etc.), 
to  prevent  radiation  of  heat.  [Ga.  and  Ir.,  weak, 
faint,  W.  llag ,  slack,  sluggish,  L.  laxus,  lax,  loose  ; 
s.  rt.  Gr.  lagaros,  slack,  E.  lax ,  languid,  etc.]  —  Lag'- 
gard,  a.  Slow;  sluggish;  backward.  —  n.  One  whe, 
etc.  —  Lag'ger,  n.  -  Lag'ging,  n.  The  nonconduct  • 
ing  covering  of  a  steam-boiler  ;  timber  of  a  shaft  in 
mines;  planking  over  centering  of  arches  and  tun¬ 
nels. 

Lager-beer,  la'gPr-bSr,  n  A  German  beer,  —  so  callei 
fr.  its  being  stored  for  some  months  before  use.  [G. 
lager,  bed, storehouse,  and  bier,  beer.  See  Lair.] 

Lagoon,  la-goon',  n.  A  creek,  shallow  pond,  or  lake, 
esp.  one  into  which  the  sea  flows;  lake  in  a  coral 
island.  [It.  lagone,  aug.  of  /ago,  a  lake,  also,  laguna, 
L.  lacuna,  a  pool,  both  fr.  L.  lacus,  lake,  q.  v.] 

Laic,  Laical.  See  under  Lay,  a. 

Laid.  See  Lay,  v.  t. 

Lain.  See  Lie. 

Lair,  lar,  n.  A  place  in  which  to  lie  or  rest;  esp.  the 
bed  of  a  wild  beast ;  any  couch  or  resting-place. 
[AS.  leger,  fr.  liegan,  to  lie  down  ;  G.  lager,  OHG. 
legar,  couch,  fr.  liggan,  to  lie,  q.  v.,  and  see  Layer, 
under  Lay  ;  s.  rt.  leaguer.] 

Laird,  lard,  n.  In  Scot.,  a  lord  ;  a  landholder  under 
the  degree  of  a  knight  or  squire.  [See  Lord.] 

Laity.  Sec  under  Lay,  a. 

Lake,  lak,  n.  A  large  collection  of  water  surrounded 
by  land.  [AS.  lac,  L.  lacus,  a  lnke,  Gr.  lakkos,  a 
hollow,  hole,  pit;  s.  rt.  lagoon.]  —  Lake'let,  n.  A  lit¬ 
tle  lake.  —  Lake'-dwePliiig,  n.  One  of  a  class  of  pre¬ 
historic  dwellings,  found  esp.  in  Switzerland,  built 
on  piles  or  foundations  of  tree  stems,  reeds,  etc., 
above  the  water  of  lakes.  —  Lacus'tral,  -trine,  -trin, 
a.  Pert,  to  lakes  or  swamps. 

Lake,  lak,  n.  A  deep-red  coloring  matter,  consisting 
of  aluminous  earth  and  cochineal  or  other  red  sub¬ 
stance;  a  compound  of  animal  or  vegetable  coloring 
matter  and  a  metallic  oxide.  [F.  laque,  rose-color, 
Per.  lak,  coloring  produced  fr.  lac,  q.  v.J 

Lakin.  See  Ladykin,  under  Lady. 

Lallation,  lal-la'shun,  n.  An  imperfect  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  letter  r,  in  which  it  sounds  like  Z.  [L.  lal- 
lare,  to  sing  lullaby,  Gr.  lalein,  to  chatter,  G.  lallen, 
to  speak  imperfectly.] 

Lama,  la'mZt,  n.  A  superior;  a  Buddhist  priest  in  Thi¬ 
bet,  Mongolia,  etc.  [Thibetan  llama .1—  Grand  or 
Delai-Lama.  The  Buddhist  pontiff  of  Thibet,  and 
supreme  ruler  in  ecclesiastical  and  secular  affairs. 

Lamb,  lam,  n.  The  young  of  the  sheep  kind  ;  one  as 
innocent  and  gentle  as  a  lamb.  —  v.  i.  To  bring 
forth  lambs,  as  sheen.  [AS.,  Goth.,  and  Ic.]  —  Lamb 
of  God.  (Sa~ipt.)  The  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  who  was 
typified  by  the  paschal  lamb.  —  Lamb'kin,  n.  A 
small  lamb.  —  Lamb’s'-wool,  -wdbl,  n.  The  wool  of 
lambs  ;  a  beverage  formed  of  ale  mixed  with  the 
pulp  of  roasted  apples. 

Lambative.  See  under  Lambent. 

Lambda,  lam'da,  n.  A  variety  of  moth,  having  a 
mark  like  the  Greek  ldtter  A  on  its  wings.  [Gr., 
name  of  \,  \  =  E.  L,  Z.]  —  Lambdoid'al,  Lamdoid'- 
al,  a.  In  the  form  of  the  Greek  A-  [Gr.  eidos,  form.] 

Lambent,  lam'bent,  a.  Playing  on  the  surface;  touch¬ 
ing  lightly;  gliding  over;  twinkling  or  gleaming. 
[L.  lainbens,  p.  pr.  of  lambere,  to  lick  — said  some¬ 
times  of  flames,  Gr.  laptein;  s.  rt.  labial,  lip,  la)).]  — 
Lam'bative,  -tiv,  a.  Taken  by  licking  with  the 
tongue.  —  n.  A  medicine  which,  etc. 

Lambrequin,  lam'bgr-kin,  n.  A  covering  for  a  knight’s 
helmet,  protecting  it  from  heat,  moisture,  etc.;  orna- 


Lacteals  and  Adjacent  Parts. 


a,  aorta;  b,  thoracic  canal;  c,  lym¬ 
phatic  glands;  d,  radicals  of  the 
chyliferous  vessels  ;  e,  intestine  ; 
f,  mesentery  ;  y,  lacteals. 


ftiu,  lume,  far,  piss  or  opera,  fare  ;  £ad,  Sve,  tSrrn ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  Odd,  tSne,  6r ; 
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mental  drapery  hanging  from  a  window  casing,  a 
shelf,  etc.  [F.] 

Lame,  lain,  a.  Crippled  or  disabled  in  a  limb,  or 
otherwise  injured  so  as  to  be  unsound  and  impaired 
in  strength  ;  imperfect ;  not  satisfactory  ;  hobbling; 
not  smooth.  —  v.  t.  [lamed  (lamd),  laming.]  To 
make  lame,  cripple,  render  imperfect  and  unsound. 
AS.  lama,  1).,  Dan.,  Sw.,  and  MUG.  lam ,  lame,  Ic. 
ama,  to  bruise,  ProvE.  lain,  to  beat.  See  Limb.]  — 
Lame  duck.  A  defaulter  at  the  stock  exchange.— 
Lame'ly,  adv.  In  a  lame,  crippled,  or  imperfect 
manner;  unsteadily;  feebly.  —  Lame'ness,  n. 

Lamellar,  lam'el-lar,  a.  Composed  of,  or  disposed  in, 
thin  plates,  layers,  or  scales.  [L.  lamella,  dim,  of 
lamina,  q.  v.J — Lam'ellate,  -fat,  -lated,  a.  Com¬ 
posed  of,  or  covered  with,  etc. 

Lament,  la-ment',  v.  i.  To  weep  or  wail,  mourn;  to 
feel  deep  regret  or  sorrow.  —  v.t.  To  mourn  for, 
bemoan,  deplore,  bewail. — n.  Grief  expressed  in 
complaints orcries;  lamentation;  an  elegy  ormourn- 
ful  ballad.  [F.  lamenter,  L.  lamentar i,  to  lament, 
lamentuin,  a  cry  ;  s.  rt.  L.  latrare,  to  bark.]  —  Lam'- 
entable,  a.  To  be  lamented;  sorrowful;  expressing 
grief;  fitted  to  awaken  lament;  pitiable;  miserable; 
pitiful;  low;  poor. —  Lam'entably,  adv. —  Lamenta'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of  bewailing ;  expression  of  sorrow. 
[F.]  — Lament 'er,  n. 

Lamina,  lam'Y-na,  n. ;  pi.  -N.it,  -ne.  A  thin  plate  or 
scale;  a  layer  lying  over  another.  ( Anut .)  A  bone, 

or  part  of  a  bone,  resembling  a  thin  plate.  (Hot.)  The 

blade  of  a  leaf.  [L.1  —  Lam'inable,  a.  Capable  of 
being  formed  into  tnin  plates.  —  Lam'inar,  -nary, 
-nate,  -nated,  a.  Consisting  of  plates,  scales,  or  lay¬ 
ers,  one  over  another. 

Lamm,  lam,  v.  t.  To  beat.  [See  Lame.] 

Lammas,  lam'mas,  n.  The  1st  day  of  August.  [AS. 
hlafniiesse,  loaf-mass,  feast  of  first  fruits,  fr.  hlaf, 
loaf,  and  mscssc,  feast.] 

Lammergeir,  lam'mSr-glr,  -geyer,  -gi-5r,  n.  A  vulture 
of  the  Eastern  hemis¬ 
phere,  having  the  neck 
covered  with  feathers 
like  true  eagles,  and 
seeking  living  animals 
for  food  as  well  as  car¬ 
rion.  [G.  lammergeier, 
fr.  lamm,  pi.  lamrner , 
lamb,  and  geier,  vul¬ 
ture.] 

Lamp,  lamp,  n.  A  ves-  _ 

ael  for  producing  arti-  Lammergeir. 

ficial  light  or  heat  by  means  of  a  wick  saturated 
with  inflammable  liquid;  whatever  yields  light  or 
cheerfulness.  [ME.  and  OF.  lampe,  L.  and  Gr.  lam- 
pas,  fr.  Gr.  lampein,  to  shine;  s.  rt.  lymph,  limpid,  lan¬ 
tern.}—  Lamp'light'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
lights  a  lamp.—  Lamp'-black,  n.  A  black  pigment  of 
fine  charcoal  deposited  from  smoke  of  burning  oil, 
resinous  substances,  etc. 

Lamper-eel.  Same  as  Lamprey. 

Lampoon,  lam-pobn',  n.  A  personal  satire  in  writing. 
—  v.  t.  [lampooned  (-poond'),  -pooning.]  To 
abuse  in  written  satire;  to  libel,  defame, calumniate, 
lash.  [Fr.  lampon,  orig.  a  drinking  song,  as  apt  to 
contain  the  exclamation  tampons!  let  us  drink  1  fr. 
lumper,  to  drink  ;  s.  rt.  lap.  1  —  Lampoon'er,  n. 

Lamprey,  lam'pre,  n.  An  eel-like  fish,  having  a  round, 
sucking  mouth,  set  with  numerous  minute  teeth. 
OF.  lamproie,  It.  and  LL.  lampreda,  fr.  L.  lamhere, 
o  lick  (see  Lambent),  and  petra,  rock,—  the  fish  at¬ 
taching  itself  to  rocks  with  its  moutlid 

Lanate,  la'nat,  -nated,  a.  Woollv.  ( Bot .)  Covered 
with  a  substance  like  curled  nairs.  JL. 
lanatus,  fr.  lana,  wool,  down.]  —  Lanif'er-  V 
ous,  -tfr-us,  -nig'erous,  -nij'5r-us,  a.  Bear-  ft 
ing  or  producing  wool.  [L .ferre,  gerere,  to 
bear.]  —  La'nary, -na-rY,  n.  A  store-place  Jf|| 
for  wool.  [L.  lanaria.}  —  Lanu  'ginose,  1 
-it-nCs,  -ginous.  -mis,  a.  Covered  with  Jp  A 
down,  or  soft  hair;  downy.  [L.  lanugo,  Mi  'll 
woolly  substance,  fr.  lana.}  '/II 

Lance.  Ians,  n.  A  weapon  consisting  of  a  long  *M/|| 
shaft  and  metal  point  ;  spear  ;  a  soldier  iKrJS 
armed  with  a  spear;  lancer. —  v.t.  [lanced  JITt"® 
(l&nst),  lancing.]  To  pierce  with  a  lance; 
to  open  with  a  lancet;  to  throw  in  the  man- 
ner  of  a  lance.  [F. ;  L.  lancea,  Gr.  longche, 
a  lance.]  —  Lan'cer,  n.  —  Lance'wood,  n.  A  1 
light,  tough,  elastic  timber  fr.  the  W.  In-  Lanoeo* 
dies.— Lan'ceolate,  -se-o-lat,  -lated,  a.  {Bot.)  late  Leaf- 
Oblong  and  gradually  tapering  toward  the  outer  ex¬ 


tremity.  [L.  lanceolatus,  furnished  with  a  lanceola, 
spike,  dim.  of  lancea.}  —  Lan'cet,  -set,  n.  A  sur¬ 
gical  instrument,  sharp-pointed  and  two-edged,  used 
in  venesection,  and  in  opening  tumors,  abscesses, 
etc.  (Arch.)  A  high  and  narrow 
window  pointed  like  a  lancet.  IF. 
lancette,  dim.  of  lance.} — Lan'ci- 
nating,  -sY-nat-ing,  a.  Acute  dart¬ 
ing  (pains),  as  if  fr.  the  thrust  of  a 
lancet.  —  Lanch,  v.  t.  [lanched 
(lancht),  lancii ing.]  To  throw, 
as  a  lance,  dart;  to  pierce  with 
a  lance.  [F.  lancer;  same  as 
launch.} 

Land,  land,  n.  Earth,  or  the  solid 
matter  constituting  the  surface  of 
the  globe;  any  portion  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  globe,  considered  as  be¬ 
longing  to  an  individual  or  people;  Lancet  Window, 
ground;  soil;  inhabitants  of  a  re¬ 
gion;  the  main  land,  disting,  from  an  adjacentisland; 
the  ground  or  floor.  (Law.)  Any  curth  whatso¬ 
ever;  real  estate,  —v- 1.  To  set  on  shore,  disembark, 
debark.  —  v.  i.  To  go  on  shore  from  a  vessel,  dis¬ 
embark.  [AS.,  D.,  Ic.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  Goth.,  and  G. 
land ;  AS.  lendan,  to  land ;  perh.  s.  rt.  lawn.}  —  Land'- 
ed,  a.  Having  an  estate  in  land;  consisting  in  real 
estate.  —  Land'ing,  n.  Act  of,  or  place  for,  going  or 
putting  onshore  from  a  vessel;  platform  of  a  rail¬ 
road  station.  (Arch.)  The  level  floor  at  the  end  of 
a  flight  of  stairs,  or  a  resting  place  between  2  flights. 

—  Land'ing-place,  n.  A  landing.  —  Land'less,  a. 
Having  no  property  in  land.— Land'ward,  adv.  To¬ 
ward  the  land. — Land'fall,  n.  A  sudden  transfer¬ 
ence  of  property  in  land  by  the  death  of  its  owner. 
(iVnwt.)  Tne  first  land  discovered  after  a  voyage.  — 
Land'lady,  n.  A  woman  who  has  tenants  holding 
from  her;  mistress  of  a  lodging-house.  —  Land'lock, 
v.  t.  To  inclose  or  encompass  by  land.—  Land 'lord, 
n.  The  lord  of  a  manor  or  of  land  ;  the  owner  of 
land  or  houses  who  has  tenants  under  him;  master 
of  an  inn  or  lodging-house.  —  Land'louper,  -loop-Cr, 
n.  A  vagabond  or  vagrant.  [D.  huidlooper,  lit.  land- 
runner,  fr.  loopen,  to  run  or  ramble.]  —  Land'lub- 
ber,  n.  One  who  passes  his  life  on  land,  —  so  called 
among  seamen.— Land 'man, n.;  pi.  -men.  A  man  who 
lives  or  serves  on  land,  — opp.  to  seaman.  — Land'- 
mark,  n.  A  mark  to  designate  the  boundary  of  land; 
any  fixed  and  known  object  or  prominent  feature  of 
a  locality;  a  striking  historical  event.  (Naut.)  Any 
elevated  object  on  land  that  serves  as  a  guide  to  sea¬ 
men.  —  Land'scape,  -skap,  n.  A  portion  of  land 
which  the  eye  can  comprehend  in  a  single  view;  a 
picture  exhibiting  some  real  or  fancied  scene  in  na¬ 
ture.  [D .landschap;  -schap  —  E.  -s/iip.]  —  Landa'- 
man,  n.;  pi.  -men.  One  who  lives  on  the  land, — 
opp.  to  seaman.  (Naut.)  A  sailor  when  first  at  sea. 

—  Land'-flood,  n.  An  overflowing  of  land  by  water, 
esp.  by  inland  waters  ;  a  freshet.  — force,  n.  A 

military  force  serving  on  land.  - - hold'er,  n.  A 

holder  or  owner  of  land.  —  -slide,  -slip,  n.  The  slid¬ 
ing  down  of  a  mass  of  land  from  a  mountain  ;  the 
mass  which  slides.  — tax,  n.  A  tax  assessed  on  land 
and  buildings.  —  Lan'damman,  n.  A  chief  magis¬ 
trate  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  ;  the  president  of 
the  diet  of  the  Helvetic  republic.  [G.  landamtmann, 
fr.  land,  country,  and  amtmann,  bailiff.]  —  Land'- 
grave,  -grav,  ti.  A  German  nobieman  of  the  rank 
of  an  Eng.  earl  or  French  count.  [D.  landgraqf ; 
graaf,  count. ]  — Land'gravine,  -ven,  7i.  Wife  of,  etc. 
[D.  land  grav  in.}  —  Landgrav'iate,  -grav'Y-at,  n. 
Territory,  office,  or  jurisdiction  of,  etc.  —  Land'- 
sturm,  lnnt'stdorm,  ti.  In  Germany,  a  general  levy 
of  the  people  for  war  ;  the  last  reserve.  [G.  sturm, 
storm,  alarm.]  — Land'wehr,  -var,  ti.  In  Germany 
and  Russia,  the  militia  ;  national  guard.  [G.  wehr, 
defense.] 

Landau,  lan 'do,  ti.  A  kind  of  coach  whose  top  may 
be  thrown  back.  [Fr. 

Landau ,  Bavaria.] 

Lane,  lSn,  n.  A  narrow 
way,  road,  street,  alley, 
or  private  passage; 
passage  between  lines 
of  people  standing  on 
each  side.  [AS.;  perh. 
s.  rt.  Ic.  Ion,  an  inlet,  Landau. 

Irena,  a  hollow  place,  vale.) 

Langrage,  larj'grei,  Lan'grel,  n.  A  kind  of  shot  for 
tearing  sails  and  rigging,  consisting  of  a  bundle  of 
bolts,  nails,  and  other  pieces  of  iron. 


ehn,  cQbe,  fyll ;  m<3bn,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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Language,  lan'gwej,  n.  Human  speech;  expression 
of  ideas  by  the  voice,  by  writing,  or  other  instru¬ 
mentality;  forms  of  speech  peculiar  to  a  particular 
nation;  characteristic  mode  of  arranging  words  pe¬ 
culiar  to  an  individual  speaker  or  writer;  style; 
ideas  suggested  by  inanimate  objects;  a  nation,  as 
disting,  by  their  speech  ;  tongue  ;  idiom  ;  dialect. 
[ME.  and  F.  langage,  fr.  langue,  L.  lingua,  the 
tongue.  See  Lingual.] 

Languish,  lan'gwish,  v.  i.  [-guished  (-gwisht), 
-guishing’.]  To  become  languid  or  weak;  to  suffer, 
as  from  heat  or  drought;  to  grow  dull,  pine,  droop, 
faint;  to  look  with  tenderness. — n.  Act  or  condi¬ 
tion  of,  etc.;  tender  look  or  appearance.  [F.  lan- 
guir,  L.  langitescere,  to  become  weak,  fr.  languere, 
to  be  weak  ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  langazein,  to  slacken,  Ic. 
lakra ,  to  lag,  E.  lax,  q.  v.]  —  Lan'guisher.  n.  — 
Lan'guishment,  n.  —  Lan'guor,  -gwEr,  n.  State  of 
being  languid  ;  lassitude;  dullness  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  faculty;  listlessness.  [L.]  — Lan'guid,  -gwid,  a. 
Drooping  from  exhaustion;  indisposed  to  exertion; 
slow  in  progress  ;  promoting  or  indicating  weak¬ 
ness;  faint;  heavy;  dull;  weary;  without  animation. 

—  Languidly,  aclv.  —  Lan'guidness,  n. 

Laniard.  Same  as  Lanyard. 

Laniary,  la'nY-a-rY,  a.  Lacerating  or  tearing;  [L. 
laniare,  to  tear  in  pieces.]  —  Lan'ner,  n..f.,  Lan'ner- 
et,  n.  m.  A  long-tailed  hawk  found  in  Europe.  [L. 
laniarius.) 

Laniferous,  Lanigerous.  See  under  Lanate. 

Lank,  lank,  a.  Loose  or  lax,  and  yielding  to  pressure; 
thin  and  slender;  not  plump;  not  full  and  firm. 
[AS.  hlanc ;  prob.  s.  rt.  G.  lenken,  to  bend.  See 
Link.]  — Lankily,  adv.  —  Lank'ness,  n.  —  Lank'y, 
-Y,  a.  Somewhat  lank;  slender;  slim. 

Lansquenet,  lans'ke-net,  n.  A  German  foot-soldier  of 
the  15th  or  Kith  cent.;  a  mercenary;  soldier  of  for¬ 
tune;  a  game  at  cards.  [F. ;  G.  and  D.  landsknecht, 
a  foot-soldier,  fr.  G.  land,  land,  and  knecht,  knight.] 

Lantern,  lan'tSm,fi.  A  portable  or  fixed  transparent 
case  inclosing  a  light,  and  protecting  it  from  wind, 
rain,  etc.;  upper  part  of  a  lighthouse.  (Arch.)  A 
little  dome  over  the  roof  of  a  building  to  give  light; 
an  open  tower.  (Mach.)  A  trundle  wheel.  [F.  lan- 
terne,  L.  lanterna,  fr.  Gr.  lampter,  a  light,  torch,  fr. 
lampein,  to  shine.  See  Lamp.]  —  Dark  lantern.  A 
lantern  with  a  single  opening,  which  may  be  closed 
to  conceal  the  light.  —  Magic  l.  See  under  Magi. 

Lanthanium,  lan-tha'nY-um,  Lan'thanum,  n.  A  metal 
occurring  with  cerium,  — so  called  because  its  prop¬ 
erties  were  concealed  by  those  of  the  latter.  [Gr. 
lanthanein,  to  lie  hid.] 

Lanuginose,  -nous.  See  under  Lanate. 

Lanyard,  lan'yard,  n.  (Naut.)  A  short  piece  of  line 
for  fastening  something  in  ships.  (Mil.)  A  piece 
of  twine,  with  an  iron  hook  at  one  end,  used  in  fir¬ 
ing  cannon  with  a  friction-tube.  [OF.  laniere.] 

Lap,  lap,  n.  The  loose  part  of  a  coat  ;  part  of  the 
clothing  that  lies  on  the  knees  when  one  sits  down; 
part  of  the  body  thus  covered;  part  of  any  sub¬ 
stance  which  extends  over  or  lies  upon  another;  an 
edge;  border;  hem.  (Mach.)  A  piece  of  soft  metal, 
used  to  hold  a  cutting  or  polishing  powder  in  cut¬ 
ting  glass,  gems,  etc.,  or  in  polishing  cutlery,  etc. — 
v.  t.  [lapped  (lapt),  -ping.]  (Mach.)  To  cut  or 
polish  (glass,  etc.)  with  a  lap.  —  v.  i.  To  extend  over 
or  upon;  to  lay  partly  over  something  else.  [AS. 
Iseppa,  a  loosely  hanging  portion,  Ic.  In  pa,  to  hang 
down;  s.  rt.  Skr.  lamb,  to  hang,  L.  labi,  to  glide,  E. 
lobe,  lapse,  limp,  label.)  —  Lap'ful,  -fill,  n.  As  much 
as  the  lap  can  contain.  —  Lap'stone.'n.  A  stone  for 
the  lap,  on  which  shoemakers  beat  leather.  —  Lap'- 
dog,  n.  A  small  dog  held  in  the  lap.  — streak,  a. 
Made  with  boards  whose  edges  lap  one  over  another. 

—  Lapel',  n.  That  part  of  a  coat  which  is  made  to 
fold  over.  —  Lap'pet,  n.  Part  of  a  garment,  etc., 
hanging  loose;  a  flap. 

Lap,  lap,  v.  t.  [lapped  (lapt),  -ping.]  To  fold,  wrap, 
or  twist  round;  to  infold,  involve. —  v.  i.  To  be 
spread  or  laid  on  or  over;  to  be  turned  over  or  upon. 
[ME.  lappen,  wlappen,  older  wrappen ;  same  as 
wrap,  q.  v.] 

Lap,  lap,  v.  i.  To  take  up  food  or  drink  with  the 
tongue;  to  make  a  sound  like  that  produced  by  tak¬ 
ing  up  drink  with  the  tongue.  —  v.  t.  To  take  with 
the  tongue,  lick  up.  [ME.  lappen,  lapen,  AS.  lapian, 
Gr.  laptein,  to  lap,  L.  lambere,  to  lick;  s.  rt.  lambent, 
labial,  lip.] 

Lapidary,  lap'Y-da-rY,  n.  An  artificer  who  cuts,  pol¬ 
ishes,  and  engraves  precious  stones;  a  dealer  in,  or 
virtuoso  skilled  in  gems,  etc.  —  a.  Pert,  to  the 
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art  of  cutting  stones.  [F.  lapidaire,  L.  lapidarius, 
jeweler,  stone-mason,  fr.  lapis,  -idis,  a  stone,  Gr. 
lepas,  a  bare  rock,  lepis,  scale,  flake,  lepein,  to  peal, 
E.  leaf,  dilapidated)  —  Lapida'rian,  a.  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  inscribed  on  stone.  —  Lapides'cent,  -sent,  a. 
Growing  or  turning  to  stone. —  n.  A  substance  hav¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  petrifying  a  body,  or  of  being  con¬ 
verted  into  stone.— Lapides'cence,  -sens,  n.  A  hard¬ 
ening  into  a  stony  substance;  a  stony  concretion.— 
Lapid'ify,  -Y-fi,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -fying.]  To  form 
into  stone.  — v.  i.  To  become  stone  or  stony.  —  Lap- 
idif'ic,  -ical,  a.  Forming  or  converting  into  stone.— 
Lapiddfica'tion,  n.  Operation  of,  etc.  —  Lap'idist, 
n.  A  lapidary. 

Lapse,  laps,  n.  A  gliding,  slipping,  or  gradual  falling; 
unobserved  progress  or  passing  away;  a  slip;  error; 
failing  in  duty.  (Eccl.  Law.)  Omission  of  a  patron 
to  present  a  clerk  to  a  benefice  within  6  months 
after  it  becomes  void.  —  v.i.  [lapsed  (lapst),  lap¬ 
sing.]  To  pass  silently  or  by  degrees,  glide,  slip;  to 
commit  a  fault,  deviate  from  rectitude,  fail  in  duty; 
to  pass  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  by  the  negli¬ 
gence  or  failure  of  some  one.  (Law.)  To  become 
ineffectual  or  void.  [L.  lapsus,  a  slip,  lapsare,  to  slip, 
freq.  of  labi,  lapsus,  to  glide,  slip.]  —  Lap  s' able,  a. 

Lapsided,  lop'sTd-ed,  a.  Same  as  Lopsided. 

Lapwing,  lap' wing,  n.  A  wading  bird  of  the  plover 
family  found  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  on  marshy 
moors  in  Eng. ;  the  pewit. 

[AS.  hie  ape iv  ince,  fr. 
hleapcm,  to  run,  leap  (q. 
v.),  and  rt.  of  OHG. 
winchan,  to  totter,  wa- . 
ver;  s.  rt.  L.  vagus,  wan- 
dering:  see  Vagrant.] 

Lar,  ljir,  n. ;  pi.  Lakes, 
la'rez.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  A 
household  deity,  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  soul  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  ancestor. 

Larboard,  liir'bgrd,  n.  (Naut.)  The  left-hand  side  of 
a  ship  (looking  toward  the  prow);  port. 

Larceny,  liir'se-nY,  n.  (Law.)  Unlawful  taking  of 
others’  property  ;  theft.  [OF.  larrccin,  larcin,  L. 
latrocimum,  fr.  latro,  a  robber,  Gr.  latris,  a  hireling, 
leis,  booty.]  —  Lar'cenous,  -se-nus,  a.  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  given  to,  etc. 

Larch,  larch,  n.  A  coniferous  tree,  having  deciduous 
leaves,  in  whorls  or  clusters. 

[OF.  larege,  L.  and  Gr.  larix .] 

Lard,  lard,  n.  The  fat  of  swine, 
melted  and  separated  from  the 
flesh.  —  v.  t.  To  smear  or  mix 
with  lard;  to  grease;  to  fatten, 
enrich;  to  mix  with  something 
by  way  of  improvement ;  to 
interlard.  [OF.;  L.  larda,  lar- 
ula,  lard,  Gr.  laros,  pleasant, 
sweet,  larinos,  fat.]  —  Larda'- 
ceous,  -shus,  a.  Consisting  of, 
or  resembling,  lard.  —  Lard'er, 
n.  A  room  where  food  is  stored; 
pantry.  [OF.  lardier,  a  tub  to 
keep  "bacon  in.]  — Lard'erer.  n. 
the  larder. 

Lares.  See  Lar. 

Large,  liirj,  a.  Having  great  size,  wide,  extensive,— 
said  of  surface  or  area  ;  abundant,  plentiful,  —  of 
quantity  ;  numerous,  populous,  bulky,  huge,  —  of 
size;  diffuse,  full,  — of  language,  style,  etc.;  liberal, 
comprehensive,  —  of  the  mind;  generous,  noble, — 
of  the  heart  or  affections.  [F. ;  L.  largus.)  —  At 
large.  Without  restraint  or  confinement;  diffusely; 
fully.  —  To  go  or  sail  l.  (Naut.)  To  have  the  wind 
crossing  the  direction  of  a  vessel’s  course,  so  that 
the  sails  feel  its  full  force,  and  the  vessel  gains  its 
highest  speed;  esp.  to  have  the  wind  on  the  neam  or 
the  quarter.—  Large 'ly,  adv. —  Large'ness,  n.  — 
Lar'gess,  n.  A  present ;  gift ;  donation.  [F.  lar¬ 
gesse,  L.  largitio,  fr.  largiri,  -gitus,  to  bestow,  fr. 
largus.]  —  Lar'go.  a.  (Mus.)  Slowly.  [It.,  broad, 
large.]  —  Larghet'to,  -get'to,  a.  (Mus.)  Somewhat 
slowly,  but  not  so  slowly  as  largo.  [It.,  dim.  of 
largo.] 

Lariat,  l&r'Y-at,  n.  A  long  rope  or  cord  for  picketing 
horses  in  camp,  also  used,  as  a  lasso.  [Sp.  lariata.] 

Lark,  lark,  n.  A  migratory  singing  bird  of  several 
species,  having  a  long,  straight  hind  claw,  strong 
bill,  and  erectile  crest;  esp.  the  skylark  or  laverock. 
—  v.i,  [larked  (liirkt),  larking.]  To  catch  larks. 
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[ME.  larke ,  laverock,  AS.  lawerce,  laverce,  for  Imw- 
werca,  guile- worker,  keica,  a  traitor.]— Lark'spur, 
n.  A  plant  with  showy  blue,  red,  or  white  flowers  ; 
delphinium. 

Lark,  lark,  n.  A  frolic;  a  iolly  time.  —  n.  i.  To  make 
sport,  frolic.  [ME.  lak,  lok,'  AS.  lac,  play,  contest, 
lacan,  to  play;  s.  rt.  wedlock,  knowledge .] 

Larmier,  lar'mt-Sr,  n.  (Arch.)  The  dripstone  of  a 
doorway  or  window.  ( Zolil .)  A  membranous  pouch 
at  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  in  the  deer  and  ante¬ 
lope.  f  F.,  fr.  larme,  L.  lacrima,  a  tear,  drop.] 
Larrup,  l&r'rup,  v.  t.  To  beat  or  flog.  [D.  larp,  a 
lash.] 

Larum.  lltr'um,  n.  An  alarm;  anything  to  give  an 
alarm  or  notice.  [Abbr.  of  alarum,  for  alarm,  q.  v.j 
Larva,  lar'va,  n. ;  j)l.  -v,«,  -ve.  An  insect  in  the  first 
stage  after  leaving  the  egg;  a  caterpillar,  grub,  or 
maggot.  [L.,  ghost,  specter,  mask.]  —  Lar'vated,  a. 
Masked;  clothed  as  with  a  mask.  —  Larve,  liirv,  n. 
Same  as  Larva.  . 

Larynx,  lftr'inks,  n.  (Anat.)  The  upper  part  of  the 
trachea  or  windpipe, 
constituting  the  or¬ 
gan  of  voice.  [L. ; 

Gr.  larungx,  lartmg- 
.  ]  —  Laryngeal, 
n-je'al  or  1  a  - 
rin'je-al,  -gean,  a. 

Pert,  to  the  larynx. 

— Laryngot'omy, 

-got'o-mT,  n.  ( Surg .) 

Operation  of  cutting 
into  the  larynx,  from 
the  outside  of  the 
neck,  to  assist  respi- 
ration  when  ob-  Larynx, 

structed,  or  to  re-  ^  lateral  view  of  larynx;  /?,  section 
move  foreign  bodies,  of  larynx;  h,  hyoid  bone  ;  th,  thy- 
[Gr.  temnein,  to  cut.]  roid  cartilage;  nr,  arytenoid  car- 
Lascar,  las'kar  or  las-  tilage  ;  cr,  cricoid  cartilage  ;  tr, 
kiir'.w.  In  E.  Indies,  trachea;  t,  tongue;  si,  superior 
a  native  sailor  em-  vocal  cord;  ir,  inferior  vocal  cord  ; 
ployed  in  European  v'  ventnole- 
vessels;  a  camp  follower.  [Per.  Ioshkar,  an  army, 
lashkari,  soldier,  camp-follower.] 

Lascivious,  las-siv'Y-us,  a.  Loose  ;  wanton  ;  lewd  ; 
lustful;  tending  to  produce  lewd  emotions.  [L.  fas¬ 
ciitis,  Gr.  lastris,  lecherous;  s.  rt.  Skr  lash,  to  de¬ 
sire,  las,  to  embrace.]  —  Lasciv'iously,  adv.  —  Las- 
civ'iousness,  n. 

Lash,  lash,  n.  The  thong  of  a  whip;  a  whip;  scourge; 
cord;  string;  a  stroke  with  a  whip;  stroke  of  satire 
or  sarcasm;  cut.  —  v.t.  [lashed  (lasht),  lashing.] 
To  strike  with  a  lash,  whip,  scourge;  to  satirize;  to 
throw  up  with  a  sudden  jerk;  to  dash  against;  to  tie 
or  bind  with  a  rope  or  cord.  —  v.  i.  To  ply  the  whip, 
make  a  severe  attack.  [ME.  lasche,  a  thong,  a  stroke. 
G.  lasche,  a  flap,  D.  lasch,  a  joint,  seam,  lasschen,  to 
join  together.]  —  Lash'er,  n.  One  who  whips  or 
lashes;  a  piece  of  rope  for  binding  one  thing  to  an¬ 
other. 

Lass,  las,  n.  A  young  woman;  girl.  [W.  llodes,  fern, 
of  llnwd,  a  lad',  q.  v.] 

Lassitude,  las'sY-tfld,  n.  State  of  being  relaxed  or 
weak;  languor  of  body  or  mind;  weariness.  [F.;  L. 
lassitudo,  fr.  lassus,  faint;  s.  rt.  late,  q.  v.] 

Lasso,  las'so,  n. ;  pi.  -sos,  -s5z.  A  rope  or  long  leather 
thong  with  a  running  noose,  for  catching  wild 
horses,  etc.  [Pg.  loco,  a  snare;  s.  rt.  lace,  q.  v.] 

Last,  Lastly.  See  under  Late. 

Last,  last,  ii.  Afoot-shaped  block,  on  which  boots  or 
shoes  are  formed.  [AS.  last,  least,  Goth,  laists,  foot- 
track,  path,  fr.  Goth,  lais,  I  know,  — the  trace  being 
that  by  which  one  knows  a  man’s  path,  laisan,  to 
find  out;  s.  rt.  learn.] 

Last,  v.  i.  To  continue  in  time,  endure;  to  continue 
unimpaired,  hold  out.  [AS.  Isestan,  to  observe,  per¬ 
form,  last,  remain,  fr.  last  (above),  Goth,  laistjan, 
to  follow,  fr.  laists.]  —  Last'ing,  p.  a.  Of  long  con¬ 
tinuance  ;  that  may  continue  or  endure  ;  durable  ; 
permanent. —  n.  A  very  durable  woolen  stuff. — 
Last'ingly,  adv.  Durably;  with  continuance. 

Last,  n.  A  load;  a  weight  or  measure,  varying  as  to 
different  articles,  but  estimated  at  4,000  lbs.;  the 
burden  of  a  ship.  [AS.  hlsest,  a  burden,  fr.  hladen, 
to  load;  Dan.,  D..  and  G.  last,  fr.  Dan.  lade,  D.  and 
<1.  laden,  to  load.] 

Latakia,  lat-a-ke'a,  n.  A  superior  quality  of  Turkish 
smoking  tobacco,  grown  near  Latakia,  the  ancient 
Laodicea. 

Latch,  lach,  n.  A  movable  catch  for  fastening  a  door 
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orgate.  (Naut.)  A  latching. —  v.  t.  [latched  (lacht), 
latching.]  To  catch  or  fasten  by  means  of  a  latch. 
[ME.  lacche,  a  latch,  lacchen,  AS.  Iwccan,  to  seize, 
lay  hold  of,  perh.  fr.  L.  laqueus,  a  snare,  but  not 
same  word  as  lace.] 

Latchet,  lach'et,  n.  The  string,  thong,  or  fastening  of 
a  shoe  or  sandal.  [Dim.  of  lace,  q.  v.;  ME.  lachet, 
OF.  lacet,  dim.  of  laqs,  a  snare.]  —  Latch'ing,  n. 
(Maut.)  A  loop  on  the  head  rope  of  a  bonnet,  by 
which  it  is  connected  with  the  foot  of  the  sail. 

Late,  lat,  a.  [later  or  latter,  Latest  or  last.] 
Coming  after  others,  or  after  the  proper  time;  slow; 
tardy;  far  advanced  towards  the  end;  existing  not 
long  ago,  but  not  now;  deceased;  out  of  office ;  hap¬ 
pening  not  long  ago;  recent.  —  adv.  After  the  usual 
time,  or  time  appointed;  not  long  ago;  lately;  far 
in  the  night,  day,  week,  etc.  [ME.  lat  (adj.),  late 
(adv.),  AS.  Iset,  D  laat,  late,  G.  lass,  L.  lassus, 
weary.  See  Lassii  i  m;.]  — Late'ly,  ar/w.  Not  long 
ago;  recently.  —  Late'ness,  — Lat'er,  a.  Poste¬ 
rior  ;  subsequent.  —  Lat'ter,  Hff'tSr,  a.  More  re¬ 
cent;  mentioned  the  last  of  2;  lately  past;  modern; 
final.  —  Latter-day  Saint.  A  Mormon.  —  Lat'terly, 
adv.  Lately;  of  late.  —  Lat'ish,  lat'ish,  a.  Some¬ 
what  late.  —  Lat'est,  a.  Longest  after  the  proper 
time;  tardiest;  last;  most  recent.  —  Last,  a.  Follow¬ 
ing  all  the  rest;  final;  closing;  hindmost;  next  before 
the  present;  incapable  of  Deing  increased  or  sur¬ 
passed;  utmost;  most  unlikely;  having  least  fitness. 
—  adv.  The  last  time;  the  time  before  the  present; 
in  conclusion;  finally;  after  all  others  in  order  or 
time.  [Contr.  of  latst,  superl.  of  ME.  lat ;  D.  laatst, 
superl.  of  laat.]  —  Last'ly,  adv.  In  the  last  place; 
in  conclusion;  at  length;  finally. 

Lateen-sail,  la-ten'sal,  n.  (Maut.)  A  triangular  sail, 
extended  by  a  long  yard,  —  used  in  small  boats,  fe¬ 
luccas,  xebecs,  etc.,  esp.  in  the  Mediterranean.  [F. 
Latine,  fern,  of  Latin,  triangular  sails  being  so 
called.] 

Latent,  la'tent,  a.  Not  visible  or  apparent;  hid;  secret; 
dormant.  [L.  latens,  latentis,  p.  pr.  of  latere,  Gr.  lan- 
thanein,  to  lie  hid;  s.  rt.  Skr.  rah,  to  quit,  leave,  E. 
lethe,  lethargy.] — Latent  heat.  (Physics.)  That  por¬ 
tion  of  heat  in  any  body  which  cannot  be  discerned 
by  touch  or  by  thermometer,  but  which  becomes 
sensible  heat  during  certain  changes  in  the  body. 

Lateral,  lat'er-al,  a.  Proceeding  from,  or  attached 
to,  the  side;  directed  to  the  side.  [L.  lateralis,  fr. 
latus,  lateris,  side.]  —  Latter  ally,  adv.  By  the  side; 
sidewise;  in  the  direction  of  the  side.  —  Lat'erifo'- 
lious,  -lT-us,  a.  (Bot.)  Growing  on  the  side  of  a 
leaf  at  the  base.  [L  .folium,  leaf] 

Lath,  lath,  n. ;  pi.  Laths,  liitiiz.  A  thin,  narrow 
board,  or  strip  of  wood  to  support  tiles,  covering,  or 
plastering.  [ME.,  G.,  and  F.  latte,  fr.  AS.  Isettu,  a 
lath,  pern.  fr.  W.  Hath,  a  rod,  staff;  s.  rt.  lattice, 
fatten.]  —  Lath,  lath,  v.t.  [lathed  (lathd),  lath¬ 
ing.]  To  cover  or  line  with  laths.  —  Lath'ing,  n.  A 
covering  of,  or  process  of  covering  with,  etc.  — 
Lath'y,  lath'Y,  a.  Thin  as  a  lath;  long  and  slender. 


A,  shears  or  framing  ;  S,  lead-screw  ;  C,  tail-stock  ;  D,  com¬ 
pound  rest ;  F,  face-plate  ;  L,  feed  ;  M,  head-stock. 

Lathe,  15th,  «.  (Mach.)  A  machine-tool  in  which  a 
revolving  piece  of  wood,  metal,  etc.,  may  be  shaped 
by  a  cutting  instrument ;  the  movable  swing-frame 
of  a  loom.  [Ic.  lodh,  perh.  for  hlodh,  fr.  hladha,  to 
lade,  —  a  water-wheel  resembling  a  lathe.] 

Lather,  lath'5r,  v.  i.  [-ered  (-Srd),  -bring.]  To  form 
a  foam  with  water  and  soap ;  to  become  frothy. — 
v.t.  To  spread  over  with  lather. — n.  Foam  made 
by  soap  moistened  with  water  ;  froth  from  profuse 
sweat,  as  of  a  horse.  [AS.  leadhor,  lather,  ledhrian, 
to  anoint,  Ic.  laudhr,  foam,  soap,  leydhra,  to  wash.] 
Laticlave,  lat'i-klav,  n.  (Pom.  Antiq.)  A  badge  worn 
by  Roman  senators,  supposed  to  have  been  a  purple 
stripe  on  the  tunic.  [L.  laticlavus,  fr.  latus,  Droad, 
and  clarvs,  nail.J 

Latin,  lat'in,  a.  Pert,  to  the  Latins,  a  people  of  La- 
tium,  in  Italy;  Roman;  pert,  to,  or  composed  in,  the 
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language  used  by  the  Romans  or  Latins.  —  n.  A  na¬ 
tive  or  inhabitant  of  Latium;  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  [F. ;  L.  Latinus,  pert,  to  Latium, 
the  country  of  Italy  in  which  Rome  was  situated.] 

—  Latin  church.  The  church  of  Rome  and  kindred 
communions,  —  disting,  fr.  the  Eastern  or  Greek 
church. —  L.  races.  The  peoples  of  Western  Europe, 
whose  languages  are  allied  to  the  Latin,  —  the  Ital¬ 
ian,  French,  Spanish,  etc.  — A.  Union.  A  monetary 
league  between  the  governments  of  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Greece,  to  secure  uniform¬ 
ity  of  coinage.  —  Dog  Latin.  Latin  grammatically 
accurate,  but  not  elegant  nor  idiomatic.  —  Low  L. 
The  Latin  of  the  Middle  ages.  —  Lat'inism,  -izm,  n. 
A  Latin  idiom  or  mode  of  speech.  —  Lat'inist,  n. 
One  skilled  in  Latin;  a  Latin  scholar.  —  Latin'ity, 
-Y-tY,  n.  The  Latin  tongue,  style,  or  idiom,  or  the 
use  thereof;  purity  of  the  Latin  style  or  idiom.— 
Lat'inize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izing.J  To  give  Latin 
terminations  or  forms  to  (foreign  words)  in  writing 
Latin;  to  translate  into  Latin. 

Latish.  See  under  Late. 

Latitat,  lat'Y-tat,  n.  {Law.)  A  writ  by  which  a  per¬ 
son  was  summoned  into  the  King’s  Bench,  to  an¬ 
swer,  as  supposing  he  lay  concealed.  [L.,  he  lies  hid, 
fr.  latitare,  mtens.  of  latere,  to  lie  hid.] 

Latitude,  lat'Y-tQd,  n.  Extent  from  side  to  side,  or 
distance  sidewise  from  a  given  point  or  line;  breadth; 
width;  space;  looseness;  laxity;  independence;  ex¬ 
tent  of  signification,  application,  etc.;  extent  of  de¬ 
viation  from  a  standard,  as  truth,  style,  and  the  like ; 
amplitude;  scope.  ( Astron .)  Angular  distance  of  a 
heavenly  body  from  the  ecliptic.  ( Oeog .)  Distance 
of  anj7  place  on  the  globe  from  the  equator.  [F.;  L. 
latitudo,  fr.  latus,  broad,  OL.  stlatus  =  stratus, 
spread  out,  fr.  sternere,  to  spread,  stretch  out;  s.  rt. 
street,  sfreui,  star.]  —  Latitud'inal,  a.  Pert,  to  lati¬ 
tude;  in  the  direction  of  latitude.  —  Lat/itud/ina/'- 
rian,  a.  Not  restrained;  not  confined  by  precise  lim¬ 
its;  lax  in  religious  principles  or  views.  —  n.  One 
who,  etc.  ( Theol .)  One  who  departs  from  the  strict 
principles  of  orthodoxy;  in  Eng.,  one  of  the  Broad 
Church  party.  —  Latituddna'rianism,  n.  A  latitud- 
inarian  system  or  state ;  freedom  of  opinion  in  relig¬ 
ious  matters  ;  laxity  of  doctrine. 

Latria,  la'trY-4  or  la-tri'a,  n.  The  highest  kind  of 
worship,  or  that  paid  to  God.  [L.;  Gr.  latreia,  fr. 
latreuein,  to  serve,  latres,  servant,  worshiper.] 

Latrine,  lat'ren,  n.  A  water-closet ;  privy.  [F.;  L. 
latrina,  fr.  latere,  to  be  hid.] 

Latten,  lat'ten,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  brass  or  bronze, 
used  in  the  middle  ages  ;  metal  in  thin  sheets,  as 
sheet  tin;  iron  plate,  covered  with  tin;  milled  brass. 
[O F.  laton,  fr.  latte,  a  lath,  q.  v.;  It.  latta,  tin,  fr. 
LL.  latta,  a  lath,  — fr.  its  thinness.] 

Latter,  Latterly.  See  under  Late. 

Lattice,  lat'tis,  n.  Work  made  by  crossing  laths,  rods, 
or  bars,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  n et-w ork  ; 
anything  made  of 
strips  interwoven 
so  as  to  form  net¬ 
work;  esp.,  a  win- 
d  o  w  or  window- 
blind.—  v.  t.  [-TIC  ED 
(-tist),  -TICING.]  To 
form  into  open 
work  ;  to  furnish 
with  a  lattice.  [F. 
lattis,  fr.  latte,  lath, 
q.  v.l 

Laud,  lawd,  n.  A  eu¬ 
logy;  praise;  com¬ 
mendation  ;  t  h  a  t 
part  of  divine  wor¬ 
ship  which  consists 

in  praise;  music  in  Lattice  Window, 

honor  of  any  one. 

—  v.t.  To  praise  extol.  [L.  laud  are,  -atum,  fr.  Jans, 
praise.]  —  Laud'able,  a.  Praiseworthy;  commend¬ 
able;  healthy.—  Laud'' ableness,  n.  —  Laud'ably,  adv. 

—  Lauda'tion,  n.  Commendation;  praise.  — Laud'- 
atory,  -to-rY,  a.  Containing  or  expressing  praise.  — 
n.  That  which,  etc. 

Laudanum,  law'da-  or  lod'a-num,  n.  A  strong  tinc¬ 
ture  or  alcoholic  solution  of  opium.  [L.  laaanum, 
Gr.  ladanon,  the  resinous  substance  exuding  from 
the  shrub  (L.)  lad  a,  Gr.  ledon,  Pers.  ladan.  1 

Laugh,  liif,  v.  i.  [laughed  (laft),  lauqhing.1  To  ex¬ 
press  mirth,  derision,  or  satisfaction  by  the  coun¬ 
tenance  or  voice;  to  appear  gay,  lively,  or  brilliant. 


—  v.t.  To  express  by  laughing  ;  to  ridicule  or  de¬ 
ride.  —  n.  An  expression  of  mirth,  etc.,  peculiar 
to  the  human  species  ;  laughter.  [AS.  hlehhan,  G. 
lachen,  Goth,  hlahjan;  onomat.]  —  To  laugh  at.  To 
ridicule,  deride.  —  To  l.  in  the  sleeve.  To  laugh  se¬ 
cretly,  esp.  while  apparently  preserving  a  serious 
demeanor  toward  the  one  laughed  at. — To  l.out  of 
the  other  corner  or  side,  of  the  mouth.  To  weep  ; 
to  be  made  to  feel  vexation  or  disappointment,  esn. 
after  exhibiting  exultation.  —  To  l.  to  scorn.  To 
deride,  treat  with  mockery.— Laugh'able,  a.  Fitted 
to  excite  laughter  ;  droll  ;  ludicrous  ;  comical.  — 
Laugh'ableness,  n.  —  Laugh'ably,  adv.  In  a  man¬ 
ner  to  excite  laughter.  —  Laugh'er,  n.  —  Laugh'- 
ing-gas,  n.  ( Chem .)  Nitrous  oxide,  or  protoxide  of 
nitrogen,  — which  ordinarily  produces  exhilaration 
when  inhaled.  — stock,  n.  An  object  of  ridicule.  — 
Laugh'ter,  laf'tSr,  n.  An  involuntary  movement  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  or  expression  of  the  eyes, 
indicating  merriment,  satisfaction,  etc.,  and  usually 
attended  by  a  sonorous  and  interrupted  expulsion 
of  air  from  the  lungs.  [AS.  hleahtor,  G.  lachter.] 

Launch,  lanch,  v.  t.  [launched  (liincht),  launching.] 
To  cause  to  slide  from  the  land  into  the  water;  to 
send  forth  or  dispatch;  to  throw  (a  spear  or  dart). — 
v.  i.  To  go  forth,  as  a  ship  into  the  water;  to  expa¬ 
tiate  in  language.  —  n.  The  sliding  of  a  ship  from 
the  land  into  the  water.  ( Naut .)  The  largest  size 
of  boat  belonging  to  a  ship.  [F.  lancer,  to  fling,  hurl, 
dart,  fr.  lance,  a  lance,  q.  v.] 

Laundry,  Laundress.  See  under  Lave. 

Laurel,  law'rel,  n.  A  flowering  shrub  or  tree  of  sev¬ 
eral  genera  and  many  species:  the  Laurus  nobilis,  or 
sweet  bay,  with  which  heroes,  poets,  and  scholars 
were  formerly  crowned,  is  an  evergreen  shrub  of 
Africa  and  Europe,  with  aromatic  leaves  and  purple 
berries :  the  mountain  laurel,  sheep  laurel,  and 
swamp  laurel  are  handsome  but  poisonous  species  of 
kalmia.  {pi.)  A  laurel  crown;  honors.  [F.  lau- 
rier,  L.  laurus.]  —  Lau 'reate,  -re-at,  a.  Decked  or 
invested  with  laurel.  [L.  laureatus,  fr.  laurus.]  — 
Poet  laureate.  In  Eng.,  an  officer  of  the  royal  house¬ 
hold,  orig.  retained  to  compose  odes  for  the  kind’s 
birth  day  and  other  state  occasions.— Lau'reateshlp, 
n.  Office  of  a  laureate.  —  Laurea'tion,  n.  Act  of 
crowning  with  laurel,  as  in  bestowing  a  degree. — 
Lau'restine,  -res-tin,  -rustin,  n.  An  evergreen  shrub 
of  S.  Europe,  which  flowers  during  the  winter 
months.  [L.  laums  and  tinus,  name  of  a  plant.] 

Lave,  lav,  v.  t.  [laved  (lavd),  laving.]  To  wash, 
bathe.  —  v.  i.  To  wash  one’s  self.  [F.  laver,  L.  la- 
rare,  Gr.  louein;  s.  rt.  alluvial,  deluge,  lotion.]  —  La'- 
ver,  n.  A  vessel  for  washing.  ( Script .  Hist.)  A 
large  brazen  vessel  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  to 
hold  the  water  in  which  the  priests  washed  their 
hands  and  feet  and  the  sacrificial  animals.  [OF. 
lavoir,  a  washing  pool.]  —  Lavatory,  l&v'a-to-rY,  a. 
Washing,  or  cleansing  by  washing.  —  n.  A  place 
for  washing  ;  a  wash  or  lotion  for  a  diseased  part ; 
place  where  gold  is  obtained  by  washing.  [F.  uiva- 
toire,  L.  lavatorium,  working  place  of  a  lavator, 
washer.]  —  Laundry,  lan'drY,  n.  A  washing;  place 
where  clothes  are  washed  and  done  up.  —  v.  t.  To 
wash  and  iron  (clothes).  [ME.  lauendrye,  fr.  lauen - 
der,  OF.  lavendiere,  LL.  lavanderia ,  a  washerwom¬ 
an.] —  Laun'derer,  -d&r-Sr,  n.  A  man  who  washes 
clothes.  —  Laun'dress,  n.  A  washerwoman.—  Lav'- 
ender,  n.  An  aromatic  plant  which  yields  an  oil  used 
in  medicine  and  perfumery.  [F.  lavande,  lavender, 
It.  lavanda,  lavender,  also  a  washing,  —  the  plant 
being  used  in  washing,  and  to  scent  washed  linen.]  — 
Lavender-color.  The  color  of  lavender  flowers,  —  a 
grayish-blue.  —  Lava,  la'vii  or  la'va,  n.  Melted  rock 
ejected  by  a  volcano.  [It.,  fr.  It.  and  L.  lavare.] 

Lavish,  lav'ish,  a.  Expending  profusely,  excessively, 
or  foolishly;  unrestrained;  prodigal;  extravagant. — 
v.  t.  [lavished  (-isht),  -isiiing.]  To  bestow  with 
profusion,  expend  prodigally,  squander.  [Fr.  obs. 
E.  lave,  to  pour  out  (water);  not  s.  rt.  lave,  to  wash.] 

—  Lav'ishly,  adv.  —  Lav'ishment,  w.  State  of  being 
lavish;  profuse  expenditure.  —  Lav'ishness,  n. 

Law,  law,  n.  A  rule  of  conduct  established  by  au¬ 
thority  ;  statute;  regulation  ;  edict;  decree  ;  the  ap¬ 
pointed  rules  of  a  community  or  state,  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  its  inhabitants  ;  established  usage  ;  a  rule, 
principle,  or  maxim  of  science  or  art ;  the  Jewish  or 
Mosaic  code,  disting,  fr.  the  gospel;  hence,  the  Old 
Testament  ;  litigation;  legal  science;  jurisprudence. 
{Nature.)  The  regular  method  or  sequence  by 
which  certain  phenomena  follow  certain  conditions 
or  causes,  etc.  ;  any  force,  tendency,  propension,  or 
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instinct,  natural  or  acquired.  (Morality.')  The  will 
of  God,  as  the  supreme  moral  ruler,  concerning  the 
conduct  of  all  responsible  beings.  [AS.  lagu,  OS.  lag; 
s.  rt.  L.  lex,  F.  loi,  law,  E.  lie,  q.  v.J  —  Law'ful,  -ful,  a. 
Agreeable,  conformable  to,  or  allowed  by,  law;  com¬ 
petent;  constituted  by  law;  legal;  constitutional;  le¬ 
gitimate;  rightful. —Law'fully,  adv.  In  accordance 
with  law;  legally.  —  Lawfulness,  n.  —  Law'less,  a. 
Not  subject  to,  or  unrestrained  by,  the  law  of  mo¬ 
rality  or  of  society;  contrary  to,  or'unauthorized  by, 
the  civil  law;  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature. — 
Lawlessly,  adv.  —  Lawlessness,  n.  —  Law'giver,  n. 
One  who  makes  or  enacts  a  law  ;  a  legislator.  — 
Law'Buit,  n.  A  process  in  law  instituted  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  a  supposed  right  or  to  obtain  justice  ;  an 
action.  —  Law-book,  n.  A  book  containing,  or  treat¬ 
ing  of,  laws.  — maker,  n.  A  legislator  ;  a  lawgiver. 
—  Law'yer,  n.  One  versed  in  the  laws,  or  a  practi¬ 
tioner  of  law,  —  a  general  term  comprehending  at¬ 
torneys,  counselors,  solicitors,  barristers,  sergeants, 
and  advocates. 

Lawn,  lawn,  n.  An  open  space  between  woods ;  a 
smooth  space  of  ground  covered  with  short  grass, 
generally  around  a  house.  [ME.  (and  till  18th  cen¬ 
tury)  laund,  OB',  lande,  an  untilled  plain;  same  as 
land.}  —  Lawn'y,  -T,  a.  Level;  like  a  lawn.— Lawn'- 
ten'nls,  ».  A  variety  of  the  game  of  tennis  played 
upon  an  open  lawn  instead  ot  in  a  tennis-court. 

Lawn,  lawn,  n.  A  sort  of  fine  linen  or  cambric,  used 
esp.  for  parts  of  the  official  robes  of  a  bishop;  the 
official  dress  itself.  [Peril,  corrupt,  of  F.  and  Sp. 
linon,  thin  linen,  f r.  F.  lin,  L.  linuni,  flax.]  —  Lawn'y, 
a.  Made  of  lawn. 

Lax.  laks,  a.  Not  tense,  firm,  or  rigid;  flabby;  soft; 
not  tight;  sparse  ;  not  crowded  ;  of  loose  texture; 
easy  or  indulgent  in  principles  or  discipline;  having 
too  frequent  alvine  discharges;  slack;  unrestrained; 
dissolute;  licentious.  —  n.  A  looseness;  diarrhea. 
[L.  lax  us ;  s.  rt.  lag,  languid.}  —  Laxa'tion,  n.  Act 
of  loosening,  or  state  of  being  loose  or  slackened. 
[L.  laxatio,  fr.  laxare,  to  loosen.]  —  Lax'ative,  -tiv, 
a.  (Med.)  Having  the  quality  of  loosening  or  open¬ 
ing  the  intestines.  —  n.  A  medicine  which,  etc.;  a 
gentle  purgative.  [F.  laxatif,  L.  laxativus.]  —  Lax'- 
Ity,  -Y-tT,  -ness,  n.  State  or ‘quality  of  being  lax,  — 
as,  slackness  (  if  a  cord) ;  looseness  (of  a  texture) ; 
want  of  exactness  or  precision  ;  want  of  due  strict¬ 
ness  ;  looseness  (of  tne  intestines)  ;  openness.  [F. 
lai  itd,  L.  /a.r»7as.]  — Lax'ly,  adv . 

Lay,  imp.  of  Lie,  q.  v. 

Lav,  la,  v.  t.  [laid  (lad),  laying.]  To  cause  to  lie 
flat  or  to  lie  against  something  else  ;  to  put  down;  to 
establish  firmly;  to  beat  down,  prostrate;  to  place  in 
order,  arrange  regularly;  to  make  ready,  provide;  to 
spread  on  a  surface  ;  to  calm,  appease,  allay  ;  to  pre¬ 
vent  (a  spirit)  from  manifesting  itself  ;  to  deposit  (a 
wager),  stake;  to  bring  forth  and  deposit  (eggs);  to 
apply,  put;  to  assess  (a  tax),  impose  (a  burden,  suf¬ 
fering,  or  punishment) ;  to  charge  (origin  of,  or  re¬ 
sponsibility  for)  ;  to  enjoin  (a  duty)  ;  to  present  or 
offer.  (Maid.)  To  depress  and  lose  sight  of,  by  sailing, 
or  departing  from.  (Law.)  To  state,  allege.—  v.  i.  To 
produce  eggs.  (JVaut.)  To  take  a  position;  to  come  or 
go. —  n.  That  which  lies,  or  is  laid;  a  row  ;  stratum; 
layer;  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  labor,  etc.,  under¬ 
taken  on  shares.  (  Weaving.)  A  swinging  frame  in  a 
loom,  which  lays  the  weft-threads  parallel  to  each 
other  against  tlie  cloth  previously  woven.  [ME.  leg- 
gen  (imp.  leide,  p.  p.  leid),  AS.  lecgan  (imp.  legde,  p. 
p.  gelegd),  fr.  lag  for  Iseg,  imp.  of  licgan,  to  lie,  q.  v.] 
— To  lay  a  cable,  or  rope.  (Naut.)  To  twist  or  unite 
the  strands.  —  To  l.  heads  together.  To  consult  to¬ 
gether,  compare  opinions,  deliberate.  — To  l.  hold  of, 
or  on.  To  seize,  catch.  —To  l.  one's  self  out.  To  ex¬ 
ert  strength,  st^ie  earnestly. —  To  l.  out.  To  ex¬ 
pend  (money);  to  exert  (strength);  to  plan,  arrange; 
to  prepare  for  burial  ;  to  purpose.  — To  l.  to.  (Naut.) 
To  stop  the  motion  of  a  ship.—  To  l.  to  heart.  To  per¬ 
mit  to  affect  greatly;  to  feel  deeply.  — To  l.  wait  for. 
To  lie  in  ambush  * — 

To  l.  waste.  To  di 
desolate. —  To  l. 

To  strike  on  all 
act  with  vigor. —  ' 
for.  To  make  ovc 
for,  secure  the  ] 
sion  of.  —  To  l.  o 
strike,  beat,  deal 
incessantly 
hemence.  — 

Sr,  n.  One 


which,  lays ;  thing  laid,  as,  a  stratum,  bed,  body 
spread  over  another;  a  course,  as  of  bricks,  stones, 
etc. ;  a  shoot  or  twig  of  a  plant,  not  detached  from 
the  stock,  laid  under  ground  for  growth  or  propaga¬ 
tion.  [Perh.  same  as  lair,  q.  v.J  —  Lay'ering,  n. 
Propagation  of  plants  by  layers. 

Lay,  la,  n.  A  song;  a  species  of  narrative  poetry  among 
the  ancient  minstrels.  [OF.  lai,  lay,  Proven.  lui< ; 
s.  rt.  W.  Mats,  a  sound,  Ir.  and  Ga.  laoidh,  hymn; 
perh.  s.  rt.  AS.  leodh,  G.  lied,  a  song,  Goth,  liuthon, 
to  sing.] 

Lay,  la,  a.  Pert,  to  the  laity  or  people,  ns  distinct  fr. 
tne  clergy  or  from  the  members  of  a  learned  pro¬ 
fession  ;  not  clerical.  [OF.  lai,  L.  laicvs,  Gr.  lai- 
kos,  pert,  to  the  laos,  people.]  — Lay^man,  n. ;  pi. 
-MEN.  One  of  the  people,  disting,  fr.  the  clergy; 
also,  one  who  does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  other 
learned  professions,  disting,  fr.  one  who  does.—  L:/- 
ic,  a.  Pert,  to  the  laity,  —n.  A  layman.  —  Laxity, 
-Y-tY,  n.  The  people,  disting,  from  the  clergy. 

Lay-figure,  la'fig'Qr,  n.  A  jointed  figure  of  wood  or 
cork,  used  as  an  artist’s  model.  [D.  Iceman,  fr.  ledt, 
lid,  a  joint,  and  man,  man.] 

Lazar,  la'zar,  n.  One  infected  with  a  pestilential  dis¬ 
ease.  [Fr.  Lazarus,  the  leprous  beggar.]  —  Laz'aret', 
-ret'to,  La'zar-house,  n.  A  hospital  or  pest-house 
for  the  reception  of  diseased  persons.  [It.  lazzcrctto.} 

—  Laz'zaro'ni,  -nY,  n.  pi.  The  beggars  and  homeless 
idlers  of  Naples,  —  so  called  fr.  the  hospital  of  St. 
Lazarus.  [It.] 

Lazuli,  laz'u-li,  n.  (Min.)  A  fine  azure-blue  amor¬ 
phous  silicate  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  aluminium, 
valued  for  ornamental  work,  —  called  also  lapis  laz¬ 
uli  and  idtra-marine.  [LL.  lazulum,  lazur,  Sp.  azul, 
blue.  See  Azure.] 

Lazy,  la'zY,  a.  [-zier,  -ziest.1  Disinclined  to  exer¬ 
tion;  moving  slowly;  sluggish;  idle;  indolent;  sloth¬ 
ful.  [ME.  and  OF.  lasche,  F.  Idche,  loose,  weak, 
faint,  cowardly,  base,  It.  lasco,  lazy,  idle,  fr.  L.  lax- 
us,  lax,  cp  v.;  not  s.  rt.  G.  laessig,  weary.]  —  Laze,  v. 
i.  To  live  in  idleness,  be  idle. — v.t.  To  waste  in 
sloth;  to  spend  (time)  in  idleness.  —  La'zily,  adv.  — 
La'ziness,  n. 

Lazzaroni.  See  under  Lazar. 

Lea,  Ley,  le,  n.  A  meadow  or  sward  land;  a  grassy  field. 
[AS.  leah,  lea;  s.  rt.  ProvG.  loh,  morass,  wood,  L. 
lucus,  a  grove,  glade,  and  prob.  Skr.  loka,  a  space, 
the  universe,  fr.  loch,  to  see,  whence  E.  lucid  ;  not  s. 
rt.  lay.] 

Leach,  lech,  v.  t.  [leached  (lecht),  leaching  ]  To 
remove  the  soluble  constituents  from  any  material 
(as  alkali  from  ashes)  by  causing  water  or  other  sol¬ 
vent  to  slowly  pass  through  it.  —  v.  i.  To  part  with 
soluble  constituents  by  percolation.—  n.  A  quantity 
of  wood-ashes,  through  which  water  passes,  imbib¬ 
ing  the  alkali ;  a  vat,  chamber,  or  tub  for  leaching 
ashes,  bark,  etc.  [AS.  leah,  lye,  q.  v.] 

Lead,  led,  n.  A  heavy,  soft,  bluish-gray  metal,  easily 
fusible  and  ductile;  an  article  made  of  lead,  —  as,  a 
plummet,  for  sounding  at  sea;  (Print.)  a  thin  plate 
of  type-metal,  to  separate  lines  in  printing  ;  a  small 
cylinder  of  black  lead  or  plumbago,  used  in  pencils; 
sheets  of  lead  covering  roofs  ;  a  roof  covered  with 
lead-sheets.  —  v.  t.  To  cover,  or  fit,  with  lead. 
(Print.)  To  widen  (space  between  lines)  byinsert- 
ing  leads.  [AS.] 

©3“  This  paragraph  is  leaded. 

Lead'ed,  p.  a.  Fitted  with,  or  set  in,  lead.  (Prir.l.) 
Separated  by  leads,  as  the  lines  of  a  page.  —  Lead''- 
en,  led'n,  a.  Slade  of  lead  ;  heavy  ;  indisposed  to 
action;  dull.  —  Lead'ing,  n.  Lead,  or  leaden  articles 
collectively.  —  Lcad'-pen'cil,  n.  An  instrument  for 
drawing,  made  of  black  lead  or  plumbago. 

Lead,  led,  v.  t.  [led,  leading.]  To  show  the  way  to, 
guide  in  a  way;  to  guide  by  the  hand,  as  a  child  or 
animal;  to  direct,  as  a  commander,  govern;  to  intro¬ 
duce  by  going  first,  precede;  to  draw,  allure,  influ¬ 
ence;  to  pass,  spend;  to  cause  to  pass  or  spend.  —  v. 
i.  To  go  before  and  show  the  way;  to  conduct,  as 
commander;  to  have  precedence  or  preeminence  ; 
to  put  forth,  or  exercise,  a  tendency  or  influence. 

—  n.  Precedence  ;  guidance  ;  a  navigable  opening 
or  lane  in  an  ice-field  ;  a  lode.  [AS.  Tsedan,  fr.  lad , 
a  way,  path,  lidhun,  to  travel,  go.l  —  Lead'er,  n. 
One  who,  or  that  which,  etc. ;  a  guide;  conductoi; 
esp.  one  who  goes  first;  a  commander;  the  chief  of  c. 
party  or  faction.  (Mus.)  A  performer  who  leads  a 
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One  of  those 


Leaf. 

6,  blade  ;  p,  peti¬ 
ole,  foot-stalk, 
o  r  leaf-stalk  ; 
8t,  stipules. 


band  or  choir,  also,  in  an  orchestra,  the  performer 
on  the  principal  violin;  the  leading;  editorial  article 
in  a  newspaper;  a  horse  placed  in  advance  of  others, 
or  one  of  a  forward  pair;  pi.  {Print.)  a  row  of  dots, 
to  lead  the  eye  across  a  space.  —  Leadership,  n. 
State,  condition,  or  office,  of  a  leader  ;  command  ; 
guidance;  lead.  —  Lead'ing,  p.  a.  Chief;  principal; 
most  important  or  influential;  showing  tne  way  by 
going  first.  —  Lead'ing-strings,  n.  pi.  Strings  by 
which  children  are  supported  when  beginning  to 

walk.  —  Led'-cap'tain,  n.  An  obsequious  follower. 

—  -horse,  n.  A  sumpter-horse. 

Loaf,  lef,  n.  ;  pi.  Leaves,  levz.  ( Bot .) 

organs  of  a  plant  which  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  constitute  the  foliage  and 
in  which  the  sap  is  aerated  and 
elaborated  for  use,  —  usually  a  flat¬ 
tened  expansion  of  green  paren¬ 
chyma  upon  a  framework  (veins  or 
ribs)  of  woody  fiber,  attached  by  a 
petiole  or  leaf-stalk  to  a  stem  or 
branch;  sepals,  petals, scales, spines, 
tendrils,  etc.,  are  leaves  modified  for 
special  uses.  Something  which  folds, 
bends  over,  or  otherwise  resembles  a 
leaf, — as,  a  part  of  a  book  containing 
2  pages  ;  a  side  or  part,  of  window- 
shutters,  folding-doors,  etc.  ;  the 
movable  side  of  a  table;  a  very  thin 
plate,  as  of  gold  ;  a  portion  of  fat 
lying  in  a  separate  fold  or  layer ; 
a  tooth  of  a  pinion-wheel.  — 

V.  i.  [LEAFED  (left),  LEAFING.]  To 

shoot,  produce  leaves.  [AS.;  s.  rt.  Gr.  lepos,  a  scale, 
lepein,  to  scale,  peel,  E.  leper.}  —  Leafage,  -ej,  n. 
Leaves  collectively;  foliage. — Leaf'y,  -1,  a.  [-IEK, 
-ikst.]  Full  of  leaves.  —  Leaf' iness, 
n.  —  Leaf  '  less,  a.  Destitute  of 
leaves.  —  Leaflet,  n.  A  little  leaf; 
an  unattached  printed  leaf.  {Bot.) 

One  of  the  divisions  of  a  com¬ 
pound  leaf.  —  Leave,  lev,  v.  i. 

To  leaf.-—  Leaf '-bridge,  n.  A  draw- 
bridge  having  a  leaf  or  platform"^, 
on  each  side,  which  rises  and  falls. 

— bud,  n.  {Bot.)  A  scale-covered 
conical  bud,  containing  rudiments 
of  common  leaves  or  of  a  leaf-bear-  Leaflets, 
ing  branch. 

League,  leg,  n.  A  combination  of  parties  for  promo¬ 
ting  their  mutual  interest,  or  executing  any  design 
in  concert;  a  national  contract  or  compact ;  alli¬ 
ance;  confederacy;  coalition;  combination. — v.  i. 
[leagued  (legd),  leaguing.]  To  unite  in  a  league, 
confederate.  [F.  ligue,  Sp.  and  LL.  liga,  fr.  L.  Inju¬ 
re,  to  clasp,  bind;  s.  rt.  ligament.]  —  Leag'uer,  leg'- 
er,  n.  One  who,  etc. 

League,  leg,  n.  A  measure  of  distance,  —  in  Eng.  and 
U.  S.  the  marine  league  =  3  geographical  miles. 
[OF.  legue,  leuge ,  It.  and  LL.  lega,  fr.  L.  leuca,  a 
Gallic  mile  of  1500  Roman  paces,  fr.  Celt.] 

Leak,  lek,  n.  A  crack,  crevice,  or  hole  in  a  vessel, 
that  admits  a  fluid  or  permits  it  to  escape;  oozing  of 
water  or  other  fluid  through  an  aperture  in  a  vessel. 

—  v.  i.  [leaked  (lekt),  leaking.]  To  let  water, 
etc.,  into  or  out  of  a  vessel,  through  a  crevice.  [Ic. 
leka,  to  drip,  leak,  leki,  a  leak;  s.  rt.  lack.]  —  To 
spring  a  leak.  To  open  or  crack  so  as  to  let  in  water. 

—  To  l.  out.  To  find  publicity  in  a  clandestine  way. 

—  Leak'ago,  -ej,  n.  A  leaking;  quantity  of  a  liquor 
that  enters  or  issues  by  leaking.  ( Com.)  Allowance 
of  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  for  the  leaking  of  casks.  — 
Leak'y,  -I,  a.  [-ier,  -iest.]  Permitting  liquid  to 
leak  in  or  out;  apt  to  disclose  secrets;  tattling;  not 
close1 — Leak'iness,  n. 

Leal,  lei,  a.  Faithful ;  loyal  ;  true.  [NormF.  ;  OF. 
leial.Y.  loyal ,  loyal,  q.  v.] 

Lean,  len,  v.  i.  [leaned  (lend)  or  leant  (lent),  lean¬ 
ing.]  To  deviate  from  a  perpendicular  position  or 
line;  to  be  in  a  position  thus  deviating;  to  incline  in 
opinion,  conform  in  conduct;  to  bend;  to  depend  for 
support,  comfort,  etc.  —  v.  t.  To  cause  to  lean,  in¬ 
cline,  support  or  rest.  [AS.  hlsenan ,  to  make  to  lean, 
hleonian ,  hlinian,  to  lean;  s.  rt.  L.  clinare,  Gr.  klinein, 
to  bend,  Skr.  gri ,  to  entei\  undergo,  E.  incline ,  ac- 
clivity,  etc.]  —  Lean'-to,  -too,  n.  A  building  whose 
rafters  pitch  or  lean  against  another  building  ;  a 

wall, _etc. 

Lean,  len,  a.  Wanting  in  flesh;  bare;  barren;  barren 
of  thoughts;  jejune;  low;  poor;  thin;  meager;  lank; 
skinny;  gaunt. —  n.  The  muscular  part  of  flesh, 


without  fat.  [AS.  hlsene ;  s.  rt.  L.  declivis,  bending 
down,  and  E.  lean ,  to  incline.]  —  Lean'ness,  n. 

Leap,  lep,  v.  i.  [leaped  (lept)  rarely  leapt  (ISpt), 
leaping.]  To  spring  from  the  ground,  jump,  vault; 
to  make  a  sudden  jump,  bound,  skip;  to  manifest 
joy  or  vivacity.  —  v.  t.  To  pass  over  by  leaping;  to 
copulate  with,  cover,  —  n.  Act  of  leaping;  a  jump; 
spring;  bound;  space  passed  by  leaping;  a  hazardous 
or  venturesome  act;  copulation  with  a  female  beast. 
[AS.  hleapan,  to  run,  leap,  hlyp ,  a  leap.]  —  Leap'er, 
—  Leap'-frog,  n.  A  play  among  boys,  in  which 
one  stoops  and  another  leaps  over  him  by  placing 
his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  former. — year,  n. 
Bissextile;  a  year  containing  366  days;  every  4th 
year,  which  leaps  over  a  day  more  than  a  common 
year,  giving  to  February  29  days. 

Learn,  15rn,  v.  t.  [learned  (lernd)  or  learnt  (iSrnt), 
learning.]  Orig.,  to  teach  (obs.);  to  acquire  new 
knowledge  or  ideas  from  or  concerning;  to  acquire 
skill  in  anything.  —  v.  i.  To  receive  information, 
intelligence,  instruction,  or  knowledge.  [ME.  lern- 
en,  AS.  leornian,  to  learn  ;  s.  rt.  AS.  Iseran,  ME. 
leren ,  to  teach,  Goth,  leisan,  to  find  out,  know,  laists, 
a  foot-track:  see  Last.]  —  Learn'ed,  a.  Versed  in 
literature  and  science;  literate;  well  acquainted  with 
arts;  containing  or  exhibiting  learning;  versed  in 
scholastic,  as  disting,  fr.  other,  knowledge.— Learn'- 
edly,  adv.  —  Learn'er,  n.  —  Learn'ing,  n.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  principles  or  facts  received  by  instruction 
or  study,  or  acquired  by  experience,  experiment,  or 
observation;  erudition;  lore;  scholarship;  letters. 

Lease,  les,  n.  A  letting  of  lands,  tenements,  or  here¬ 
ditaments  to  another  for  life,  for  a  term  of  years, 
or  at  will,  for  a  specified  rent  or  compensation;  writ¬ 
ten  contract  for  such  letting;  tenure  by  grant  or  per¬ 
mission;  time  foi^which  such  tenure  holds  good.  — 
v.  t.  [leased  (lest),  leasing.]  To  grant  tempora¬ 
ry  possession  of  lands,  etc.,  for  rent;  to  let.  [OF.  les¬ 
ser,  F.  laisser,  fr.  L.  laxare,  to  slacken,  let  go,  laxus, 
lax,  q.  v. ;  not  s.  rt.  G.  lassen  =  E.  let,  q.  v.]  —  Lessee', 
-se',  n.  {Law.)  One  who  takes  an  estate  by  lease. 

—  Les'sor,  -s6r,  n.  One  who  gives  a  lease.  — Lease'- 
hold,  a.  Held  by  lease.  —  n.  A  tenure  held  by  lease. 

Leash,  lesh,  n.  A  thong  of  leather,  or  line,  by  which 
a-  falconer  holds  his  hawk,  or  a  courser  his  dog. 
{Sporting.)  A  brace  and  a  half;  3  creatures  of  any 
kind.  esp.  greyhounds,  foxes,  bucks,  and  hares;  the 
number  3  in  general;  a  band_wherewith  to  tie  any¬ 
thing.  —  v.  t.  [leashed  (lesht),  leashing.]  To 
bind,  hold  by  a  string.  [ME.  lees,  OF.  lesse,  a  leash 
for  dogs,  LL.  laxa,  a  thong,  fr.  L.  laxus,  loose,  q.  v.] 

Least,  etc.  See  under  Less. 

Leather,  leth'er,  n.  The  skin  of  an  animal  tanned, 
tawed,  or  otherwise  dressed  for  use  ;  dressed  hides 
collectively.  [AS.  led/ier.]  —  Leath'er,  -ern,  a. 
Made  of,  etc.—  Leath'ery,  -Sr-Y,  a.  Like  leather; 
tough.  —  Leath'er-dress'er,  n.  One  who  dresses 
leather  or  prepares  hides  for  use. 

Leave,  lev,  n.  Liberty  granted;  permission;  license; 
a  formal  parting  of  friends;  farewell;  adieu.  [AS. 
leaf,  permission,  lyfan,  to  permit;  s.  rt.  AS.  leof — 
E.  lief,  D.  verlof,  G.  verlaub  =  E.  furlough,  also  be¬ 
lieve.] 

Leave,  lev,  v.  t.  [left,  leaving.]  To  withdraw  or 
depart  from;  to  forsake,  desert,  abandon,  relinquish; 
to  suffer  to  remain;  to  have  remaining  at  death;  to 
give  by  will,  bequeath;  to  commit  or  trust  to,  as  a 
deposit;  to  intrust;  to  permit  or  allow;  to  refer;  to 
cease  or  desist  from.  —  v.  i.  To  cease,  desist.  [AS. 
Isefan,  lit.  to  leave  a  laf  heritage,  residue,  lifian,  to 
be  remaining,  to  live,  q.  v.;  prob.  not  s.  rt.  Gr.  leip- 
ein,  L.  linquere,  to  leave.]  —  To  leave  off.  To  cease, 
desist,  stop,  cease  to  wear,  give  up.  —  Leav'er,  n.  — 
Leav'ings,n.  pi.  Things  left;  remnant;  refuse;  offal. 

Leave,  lev,  v.  i.  To  leaf,  q.  v. 

Leaven,  lev'n,  n.  A  portion  of  fermenting  dough, 
which,  mixed  with  a  larger  quantity,  produces  fer¬ 
mentation  in  it,  and  renders  it  light ;  yeast ;  barm; 
anything  which  produces  fermentation  or  works  a 
general  change  in  the  mass.—  v.  t.  [leavened(-!h1), 
-ening.]  To  excite  fermentation  in;  to  taint,  imbue. 
[F.  levam,  L.  levamen,  fr.  levare,  to  raise.  See  Lev* 
er.]  —  Leav'ening,  n.  Act  of,  or  that  which,  etc. 

Lecher,  lech'er,  n.  A  man  given  to  lewdness.  —  v.  i. 
[leciiered  (-5rd),  -bring.]  To  practice  lewdness, 
indulge  lust.  [OF.  lecheor,  fr.  lecher  —  E.  lick,  q.  v.J 

—  Lech'erous,  -er-us,  a.  Addicted  to  lewdness;  lust¬ 
ful;  provoking  lust.  —  Lech'erously,  adv. — Lech'- 
erousness,  n.  —  Lech'ery,  -er-T,  n.  Free  indulgence 
of  lust;  practice  of  indulging  the  animal  appetite. 

Lection,  lek'shun,  n.  A  difference  in  copies  of  a  nmn- 
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uscript  or  book;  a  reading;  a  portion  of  Scripture 
read  in  divine  service.  [L.  lectio ,  fr.  legere,  ledum, 
to  gather,  read  :  see  Legend.]  —  Lector,  n.  A 
reader;  one  who  read  Scripture,  etc.,  in  the  ancient 
churches.  [L.J  —  Lectionary,  -u-rT,  n.  The  Roman 
Catholic  service-book.  —  Lect'ure,  lek'chur,  n.  Act 
or  practice  of  reading;  a  discourse  on  any  subject, 
esp.  a  formal  or  methodical  discourse,  for  instruc¬ 
tion;  a  magisterial  reprimand;  formal  reproof.  —  v. 
t.  [lectuked  (-cliurd),  -uring.1  To  instruct  bv 
discourses,  instruct ’authoritatively,  reprove.  —  v.  i. 
To  deliver  a  discourse  ;  to  practice  delivering  lec¬ 
tures  to  instruct  or  amuse.  [F.  ;  L.  lectura,  prop, 
fem.  of  fut.  p.  of  legere.)  —  Lect'urer,  n.  One  who, 
etc. ;  a  preacher  in  a  church,  who  assists  the  rector 
or  curate.  —  Lect'ureship,  n.  Office  of  a  lecturer. 

Lecturn,  -tern,  lek'tCrn,  Let'- 
tern,  n.  A  reaaing-desk,  in 
churches.  [LL.  lectnnum,  fr. 
lectrum,  a  pulpit,  fr.  Gr.  lektron , 
a  rest  for  a  book,  orig.  a  couch; 
s.  rt.  Gr.  lechos,  L.  led  us,  a 
couch,  E.  lie ;  not  s.  rt.  lection, 
etc.] 

Led,  Led-captain,  etc.  See  under 
Lead. 

Ledge,*  lej,  n.  A  shelf  on  which 
to  lay  articles;  whatever  resem¬ 
bles  such  a  shelf  ;  a  ridge  or 
part  projecting  beyond  the  rest, 
as  rocks  ;  a  layer  or  stratum  ;  a 
small  molding  ;  a  piece  against 
which  something  rests.  ( Naut .) 

A  small  timber  athwart  ships, 
under  the  deck,  between  the 
beams.  [Norweg.  logg,  the  low¬ 
est  part  of  a  vessel,  lega,  a  ly¬ 
ing,  couch,  support  on  which 


anything 
began— I 


AS. 


Lecturn. 


rests,  fr.  liggja, 
lie,  q.  v.] 

Ledger,  lej'er,  n.  A  mercantile  account-book,  in  which 
all  debits  and  credits  from  the  journal  are  placed 
under  appropriate  heads.  (Arch.)  A  slab  of  stone, 
such  as  is  laid  over  a  tomb;  a  piece  of  timber  used 
in  a  scaffolding.  [D.  legger ,  one  who  lies  down,  the 
nether  mill-stone,  OD.  leggen,  to  lie,  lay.  See  Lie.] 
Ledger-line,  n.  See  Leoer-line,  under  Leger. 

Lee,  ie,  n. ;  pi.  Lees,  lez.  That  which  settles  at  the 
bottom  of  a  cask  of  liquor  (esp.  wine),  etc.;  sedi¬ 
ment;  dregs.  [F.  lie,  LL.  lia.] 

Lee,  le,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  place  defended  from  the  wind; 
that  side  of  an  object  which  is  protected  from  the 
wind  by  the  object  itself;  that  quarter  toward  which 
the  wind  blows,  —  opp.  to  that  whence  it  proceeds. 

—  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  side  opposite  to  that  against 
which  the  wind  blows.  [Ic.  hie,  D.  lij,  lee,  AS.  and 
OS.  hleo,  protection,  shelter.]  —  Lee'ward,  loo'erd, 
«.  Pert,  to,  or  in  the  direction  of,  the  part  away  fr. 
the  wind.  —  adv.  Toward  the  lee.  [D.  lijwaarts.] 

—  Lee'v/ay,  le'wa,  n.  The  lateral  movement  of  a 
6hip  to  the  leeward  of  her  course,  or  the  angle  which 
the  line  of  her  way  makes  with  her  keel;  drift. 

Leech,  lech,  n.  A  physician.  ( Zool .)  An  aquatic  suck¬ 
ing  worm,  used  for  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  ; 
blood-sucker.  —  v.t.  To  treat  with  medicine;  heal; 
to  bleed  by  means  of  leeches.  [AS.  Isece,  phvsician, 
also  the  worm  ;  s.  rt.  AS.  lacman,  to  heal,*Ir.  and 
Ga.  leigh,  physician,  leighlas,  a  remedy.] 

Leech,  lech,  n.  (Naut.)  The  border  of  a  sail  at  the 
sides.  [Ic.  lik,  a  leech-line, 

OD.  Ii/ken,  a  bolt-rope.] 

Leek,  lek,  n.  A  plant  of  the 
onion  family,  having  an  ob¬ 
long,  edible  bulb.  [AS.  leac, 
whence  E.  garlic,  hemlock .] 

Leer,  ler,  v.  i.  [leered  (lerd), 
leering.]  To  look  oblique¬ 
ly;  to  cast  a  lingering,  sidelong 
look^xpressive  of  lust,  hatred, 
etc.  -*k.  A  sidelong  lustful  or 
malign  look  ;  arch  or  affected 
look.  [ME.  lere,  AS.  hleor,  the 
cheek,  mien,  look,  OS.  hlior, 

OD.  tier,  cheek.] 

Lees.  See  Lee,  sediment. 

Leet,  let,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A 
court-leet,  q.  v.;  district  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-leet. 

A  list  of  candidates  for  office. 

[LL.  Jeta  ;  L.  lis,  litis,  law-suit.] 

Left.  See  Leave. 


Leek. 

(Allium  porrum.) 


Left,  left,  a.  In  the  direction,  or  on  the  side  of,  the 
part  opp.  to  the  right  of  the  body.—  n.  The  side  op¬ 
posite  to  the  right.  (Legislative  Bodies.)  The  left  side 
of  the  speaker’s  chair,  where  the  opposition  usually 
sits ;  hence,  the  extreme  radical  political  faction. 
[OD.  luft.]  —  Left'handed,  a.  Having  the  left  hand 
more  strong  and  dextrous  than  the  right ;  clumsy  ; 
awkward  ;  unlucky  ;  inauspicious  ;  sinister  ;  mali¬ 
cious. 

Leg,  leg,  n.  The  limb  of  an  animal,  used  in  support* 
ing  the  body  ;  esp.  that  part  from  the  knee  to  the 
foot  ;  that  which  resembles  a  leg  ;  esp.  any  long  and 
slender  support  on  which  an  object  rests;  that  part 
of  a  stocking,  etc.,  which  covers  the  leg.  [Ic.  leggr, 
leg,  hollow  bone,  stem  of  a  tree,  spear  handle,  Dan. 
Iseg,  calf  of  the  leg.]  —  Legged,  legd,  a.  Having 
legs.  —  Leg'gin,  -ging,  n.  A  covering  for  the  leg,  as 
a  gaiter.  —  Leg'bail,  -bal,  n.  Flight. 

Legacy,  leg'a-sT,  n.  A  gift,  by  will,  of  money  or  other 
property;  a  bequest;  anything  bequeathed.  [OF. 
legat,  L.  legatum,  fr.  legare,  to  bequeath,  fr.  lex,  law; 
see  Legal.] — Leg'atee',  -te',  n.  One  to  whom  a  leg¬ 
acy  is  bequeathed.  —  Leg'ator',  -t6r',  n.  One  who 
bequeaths,  etc. 

Legal,  le'gal,  a.  According  to,  in  conformity  with, 
created  by,  or  relating  to,  law;  lawful.  (Theol.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  works,  disting,  fr.  free  grace; 
resting  on  works  for  salvation;  according  to  the  old 
or  Mosaic  dispensation.  (Law.)  Governed  by  rules 
of  law  as  disting,  fr.  rules  of  equity.  Constitutional; 
legitimate;  licit;  authorized.  [F.;  L.  legalis ,  fr.  lex, 
legis  —  E.  law.]  —  Le'gaiism,  -izm,  n.  Strictness  in 
adhering  to  law,  or  trusting  to  conformity  to  law.  — 
Le'galist,  n.  One  who  desires  strict  adherence  to 
law.  (Theol.)  One  who  regards  conformity  to  law 
as  a  ground  of  salvation.— Legal'ity,  -T-tT,  n.  State 
of  being  legal;  conformity  to  law.  (Theol.)  Outward 
conformity  to  law  without  inward  principle.  [F.  le¬ 
gality,  L.  iegalitas.]  —  Le'galize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Tzd), 
-izing.]  To  make  lawful;  to  authorize;  to  sanction 
after  being  done.  (Theol.)  To  interpret  in  a  legal 
spirit.  —  Le 'gaily,  adv.  According  to  law;  lawfully. 

Legate,  leg'at,  n.  An  embassador  or  envoy;  esp.  the 
pope’s  embassador  to  a  foreign  state,  (horn.  Hist.) 
An  official  assistant  to  a  general  or  governor  of  a 
province;  a  provincial  governor.  [OF.  legat,  L.  le- 
gatus,  p.  p.  of  legare,  to  appoint,  send,  fr.  lex,  law; 
see  Legal.]  —  Leg'ateship,  n.  Office  of  a  legate.  — 
Leg'atine,  -tin,  a.  Pert,  to,  made  by,  or  proceeding 
from,  a  legate.  —  Legation,  n.  The  commission¬ 
ing  one  person  to  act  for  another;  a  legate,  or  envoy, 
and  the  persons  associated  with  him  m  his  mission; 
the  official  residence  of  a  diplomatic  minister  at  a 
foreign  court.  [F.] 

Legatee,  Legator.  See  under  Legacy. 

Legend,  le'jend  or  lej'end,  n.  A  chronicle  of  the 
lives  of  saints,  formerly  read  at  matins  ;  a  story  re¬ 
specting  saints,  esp.,  one  of  a  marvelous  nature;  any 
remarkable  story  handed  down  from  early  times ; 
an  inscription  or  motto,  as  on  a  coat  of  arms.  [OF. 
legende,  'LL.  legenda,  neut.  pi.  of  fut.  pas.  p.  of  legere, 
lecturn,  to  read,  orig.  to  gather,  Gr.  legein,  to  collect, 
speak,  tell ;  s.  rt.  legion,  lection,  legume,  lesson,  col¬ 
lect,  elegant,  sacrilege,  lexicon,  dialect,  logic ,  etc.]  — 
Leg'endary,  -a-rl,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  like,  legends; 
strange;  fabulous;  exaggerated;  extravagant.— Leg'- 
ible,  -T-bl,  ci.  Capable  of  being  read,  or  of  being  dis¬ 
covered  by  apparent  indications. — Leg'ibly,  adv. 
—  Leg'ibleness,  -ibil'ity,  n. 

Leger.  See  Ledger. 

Leger,  lej'gr,  rt.  Light;  slender;  slight;  unimportant; 
trifling.  [F.;  L.  levis.  See  Levity.]  —  Leger  line. 
(Mus.)  A  line  added  above  or  below  the  staff  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  compass.  —  Leg'erdemain',  -de-man',  n.  A 
trick  performed  with  such  adroitness  as  to  elude 
observation  ;  sleight  of  hand.  [F.,  light  of  hand ; 
main  =  L.  manus ,  hand.] 

Legged,  Legging.  See  under  Leg. 

Legible,  Legibility,  etc.  See  under  Legend. 

Legion,  le'jun,  n.  (Rom.  Antig.)  A  body  of  infantry, 
consisting  of  from  .‘1,000  to  .'5,000  men  ;  a  military 
force  ;  a  great  number  ;  multitude.  [OF.  ;  L.  legio, 
-onus,  fr.  legere.  See  Legend.]  —  Le'gionary,  -a-rT, 
a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  etc. ;  containing 
a  great  number. — n.  A  soldier  of  a  legion. 

Legislate,  lej  'is-lat,  v.  i.  To  enact  a  law  or  laws.  [L. 
lex,  law  (see  Legal),  and  latum,  supine  oifeixe,  to 
bear,  but  for  t latum  ;  s.  rt.  tolerate ,  q.  v.]  —  Legis¬ 
lation,  n.  Act  of  legislating,  or  enacting  laws.  — 
Leg'isla'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Giving  laws  ;  pert,  to  the  en¬ 
acting  of  laws;  done  by  enacting.  — Legtsla'tively, 
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adv.  —  Leg'isla'tor,  -ter,  n.  A  lawgiver  ;  one  who 
makes  laws  for  a  state  or  community;  member  of  a 
legislative  assembly.  [L.]  —  Leg'isla'ture,  -chur,  n. 
The  body  of  men  in  a  state  empowered  to  make  and 
repeal  laws.  —  Le'gist,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  laws. 
[OF.  legiste,  LL.  legista.]  —  Legitimate,  -jit'Y-mat, 
a.  Accordant  with  law  ;  lawfully  begotten  or  born; 
genuine  ;  real ;  following  by  logical  or  natural  se¬ 
quence  ;  in  accordance  with  established  law;  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  conforming  to  a  rule  or  standard.  — 
v.  t.  To  make  lawful,  legalize;  to  render  legitimate; 
to  communicate  the  rignts  of  a  legitimate  child  to 
one  illegitimate.  [LL.  legitimare,  - matum ,  to  declare 
to  be  lawful,  fr.  legitimus,  pert,  to  law.]  — Legiti¬ 
mately,  adv.  —  Legitimateness,  -imacy,  -Y-ma-sY,  n. 
Accordance  with  law;  lawfulness  of  birth;  genuine¬ 
ness,  or  reality;  logical  sequence  or  validity;  accord¬ 
ance  of  an  action  or  institution  with  established  law. 
—  Legit'ima'tion,  n.  Act  of  rendering  legitimate.— 
Legitimatist,  -imist,  n.  A  believer  in  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  hereditary  monarchy;  in  France,  an  adherent 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family,  deposed 
in  1830.—  Legitimize,  v.  t.  [-mixed  (-mlzd), -mixing.] 
To  legitimate. 

Legume,  leg'Qm  or  le-gtlm',  n.  {Bot.)  A  simple  pod, 
which  splits  into  2  parts  (by  the  ventral 
and  dorsal  sutures)  and  has  the  seeds  at¬ 
tached  at  the  ventral  suture,  as  of  the  pea 
or  bean.  pi.  The  fruit  ofleguminous  plants 
of  the  pea  kind;  pulse.  [F.;  L.  legumen,  fr. 
legere,  to  gather  (see  Legend),  — because 
they  may  be  gathered  without  cutting.]  — 
Legu'minous,  -mY-nus,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of,  pulse.  {Bot.)  Bearing  legumes, 
as  seed-vessels. 

Leisure,  le'zhur,  n.  Freedom  from  occupa¬ 
tion  or  business;  vacant  time  ;  convenient 
opportunity  ;  convenience  ;  ease.  [ME. 
leyser,  OF.  leisir,  orig.  an  infinitive  =  L. 
licere ,  to  be  permitted  ;  s.  rt.  license ,  q.  v.]  Legume 
Exhibiting,  or  emnlov-  ° 


—  Loi'surely,  a. 


ing,  leisure;  deliberate;  slow.  —adv.  Slowly. 
Lemma,  lem'ma,  n. ;  L.  pi.  -mata,  -ma-ta;  E.  pi.  -mas, 
-max.  {Math.)  A  preliminary  proposition  demon¬ 
strated  for  immediate  use  in  the  demonstration  of 
some  other  proposition.  [L.  and  Gr.,  thing  taken 
(for  granted),  fr.  Gr.  lambanein ,  Skr.  rabh,  to  take.] 
Lemming,  Leming,  lem'ming,  n.  A  rodent  animal  of 
the  far  north,  esp.  of  Europe,  allied  to  the  rat,  which 
periodically  migrates  southward  in  great  swarms. 
[Norw.  lemende ,  Sw.  lemel ,  Lapp  loumek.] 

Lemon,  lem'un,  n.  A  yellowish,  oval  fruit,  with  a  very 
acid  pulp;  the  tree  producing  it.  [F.  lirnon,  Per.  and 
Turk,  limun,  Ar.  laimun.]  —  Lem'onade',  -ad',  n.  A 
beverage  of  lemon-juice  and  water,  sweetened. 
Lemur,  le'mur,  «.  A  small  nocturnal  mammal  of 
Madagascar, 
allied  to  the 
monkey,  but 
having  a 
s  harp,  fox¬ 
like  muzzle. 

[L.  lemur , 
pi.  lemures, 
ghost,  spec¬ 
ter,  —  from 
their  going 
abroad  by 
night.]  — 

Lem'ures, 

-u-rez,  n.  qA. 

Spirits  or 
ghosts  of  the 
departed  ; 

specters.  T 

Lend,  lend,  v.  Lemur. 

t.  [lent,  lending.]  To  grant  to  another  for  tem¬ 
porary  use  or  on  condition  of  receiving  an  equiva¬ 
lent  in  kind;  to  loan;  to  afford,  grant,  or  furnish;  to 
let  for  compensation.  [ME.  lencn  (imp.  lende,  p.  p. 
lend),  fr.  AS.  Uenan,  to  lend,  give,  teen, a  loan;  s.rt.  L. 
linquere,  Gr.  leipein ,  Skr.  rich,  to  leave,  E.  license.]  — 
Lend'er,  n.  One  who  lends  ;  esp.  one  who  makes  a 
business  of  lending  money.  —  Loan,  Ion,  n.  Act  of 
lending;  thing  lent;  thing  furnished  on  condition 
that  the  specific  thing  shall  be  returned,  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent  in  kind;  esp.  money  lent  on  interest;  permis¬ 
sion  to  use;  grant  of  the  use.  — v.  t.  [loaned  (loud), 
loaning.]  To  lend.  —  v.  i.  To  lend  money  or  other 
valuable  property;  to  negotiate  a  loan,  — said  of  the 
lender. 


Length,  Lengthen,  etc.  See  under  Long. 

Lenient,  le'nY-ent,  a.  Emollient ;  softening  ;  mitiga¬ 
ting  ;  acting  without  rigor  or  severity  ;  mud  ;  clem¬ 
ent;  merciful.  —  n.  {Med.)  That  which  softens  or 
assuages  ;  an  emollient.  [L.  leniens,  p.  pr.  of  lenire , 
to  soften,  fr.  tents,  mild.]  —  Le'niently,  adv.  —  Len'- 
itive,  -Y-tiv,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  mitigating 
(pain  or  acrimony) ;  emollient.  —  n.  {Med.)  A 
medicine  easing  pam  ;  a  mild  purgative  ;  laxative. 
That  which  tends  to  allay  passion;  a  palliative.  [OF. 
lenitif.]  —  Len'ity,  -Y-tY,  Le'nience,  -ency,  -nY-en-sY, 
n.  Mildness  of  temper ;  gentleness  of  treatment ; 
kindness;  clemency;  mercy.  [L.  lenitas. J 

Lens,  lenz,  n.  ;  pi.  Lenshc.  {Opt.)  A  piece  of  glass, 
or  other  transparent  substance, 
ground  with  2  opposite  regular 
surfaces,  used  in  optical  instru¬ 
ments  for  changing  the  direction 
of  rays  of  light,  to  magnify  ob¬ 
jects  or  otherwise  modify  vision  : 
of  spherical  lenses,  there  are  6 
varieties,  as  shown  in  section  in 
the  figures,  viz.,  a,  plano-concave; 
b,  double-concave  ;  c,  plano-con¬ 
vex  ;  d,  double-convex  ;  e,  menis-  ■ 
cus  ;  /,  concavo-convex.  [L.  lens, 
lentis,  the  lentil,  —  being  shaped 
like  its  seed.]  —  Len'til,  n.  A 
small  leguminous  plant;  its  edible 
lens-shaped  seeds.  [OF.  lentille, 

L.  lenticula,  dim.  of  tens.]  —  Lentic'ular,  a.  Like  a 
lentil  in  size  or  form  ;  shaped  like  a  double-convex 
lens.  —  Lentig'inous,  -tij'Y-nus,  a.  Freckly;  scurfy; 
furfuraceous. 

Lent,  lent,  n.  A  fast  of  40  days,  from  Ash  Wednesday 
till  Easter,  commemorating  our  Savior’s  fast.  [ME. 
lenten ,  lent,  lent,  also  the  spring,  AS.  lencten,  D. 
lente,  spring,  perh.  fr.  AS.,  I).,  and  G.  lang,  long,  be¬ 
cause  the  days  lengthen  in  spring.]  —  Lent'en, -n,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  used  in,  Lent;  spare;  plain. 

Lentiscus,  len-tis'kus,  Len'tisk,  n.  A  tree,  the  mas- 
tich.  [F.  lentisque,  L.  lentiscum,  fr.  lentus,  tenacious, 
sticky,  —  fr.  its  clammy  resin.] 

L’envoy,  -voi,  laN-vwii',  n.  One  or  more  detached 
verses  at  the  end  of  a  literary  composition,  to  convey 
the  moral,  or  to  address  the  poem  to  a  particular  per¬ 
son;  a  conclusion;  result.  [F.  te,  the,  and  envoy,  en¬ 
voi,  a  sending,  fr.  envoyer ,  to  send.] 

Leo,  le'o,  n.  {Astron.)  The  Lion,  the  5th  sign  of  the 
zodiac.  [L.,  a  lion,  q.  v.] —  Le'onine,  -nln,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  like,  a  lion.  [F.  leonin,  L.  leoninus.) —  Leonine 
verse.  A  kind  of  verse,  the  end  of  which  rhymes 
with  the  middle,  —  named  fr.  Leo,  or  Leoninus,  a 
Benedictine  and  canon  of  Paris  in  the  12th  century, 
who  wrote  in  this  measure. 

Leopard,  lep'ard,  n.  A  carnivorous  digitigrade  mam¬ 
mal  of  the  genus  Felis :  it  is  of  a  yellow  or  fawn  col¬ 
or,  with  numerous  black  spots,  and  is  found  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  [F.  ;  L.  leopardus,  Gr.  leopardos,  fr. 
lean,  lion,  and  pardos,  pard,  q.  v.l 

Leper,  lep'Sr,  n.  One  affected  with  leprosy.  [Prop, 
the  disease,  not  the  patient ;  F.  lepre,  L.  and  Gr. 
lepra,  leprosy,  fr.  Gr.  lepros,  scaly,  6cabby,  lepos,  a 
scale,  husk,  lepein ,  to  strip,  peel,  take  off  the  rind  ; 
s.  rt.  leaf,  lapidary,  limpet.]  —  Lep 'rosy,  -ro-sY,  n. 
{Med.)  A  name  applied  to  several  loathsome,  incur¬ 
able  cutaneous  or  tuberculous  diseases,  esp.  one  with 
progressive  destruction  of  extremities,  etc.;  a  form 
of  elephantiasis.  —  Lep'rouu,  -rus,  a.  Infected  with 
leprosy.  [OF.  lepreiuc,  L.  leprosus. ]— Lep'rousness,  n. 

Leporine,  lep'o-rTn  or  -rYn,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  having  the 
nature  or  qualities  of,  the  hare.  [L.  leporinus,  fr. 
lepus,  lepons,  hare.) 

Lesion,  le'zhun,  n.  A  hurt;  injury.  {Law.)  Loss  or 
injury  from  not  receiving  a  full  equivalent  for  what 
one  gives  under  an  inequitable  commutative  con¬ 
tract.  {Med.)  Any  morbid  change  in  the  exercise  of 
functions  or  texture  of  organs.  [F.;  L.  Isssio,  fr.  lx- 
dere,  Ixsum,  to  hurt,  injure.] 

Less,  les,  a.  Smaller;  not  so  large  or  great.  —  adv. 
Not  so  much;  in  a  smaller  or  lower  degree.  —  n.  A 
smaller  portion;  the  inferior;  younger.  [AS.  Ixssa 
(adj.),  tees  (adv.),  a  compar.  form  of  rt.  of  Goth,  las- 
iws,  Ic.  lasinn,  feeble,  1c.  lasna,  to  become  feeble, 
decay  ;  not  s.  rt.  little.]  —  Less'en,  les'n,  v.  t. 
[-sen ed  (-snd),  -sening.]  To  make  less  or  small¬ 
er;  to  reduce  in  size,  quantity,  number,  or  amount, 
diminish  in  quality,  state,  or  degree,  reduce  in  dig¬ 
nity,  abate,  lower,  degrade.  —  v.  i.  To  become  less, 
contract,  decrease,  diminish.  [ME.  lassen.]  —  Less'- 
er,  a.  Less;  smaller  ;  inferior.  —  Lest,  conj.  That 
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not;  for  fear  that.  [For  lesthe,  corrupt,  fr.  AS.  tes 
dhe  in  the  phrase  ahy  lees  dhe  —  for  the  reason  less 
that;  not  fr.  least..  1  —  Least,  lest,  a.  Smallest;  little 
beyond  others,  either  in  size  or  decree ;  of  the  small¬ 
est  worth  or  importance. —  adv.  In  the  smallest  or 
lowest  degree.  [AS.  Isesast,  licsest,  contr.  test.]  —  At 
least,  or  nt  the  least.  At  the  lowest  estimate,  or  at 
the  smallest  concession  or  claim;  however;  never¬ 
theless;  yet.  —  Least'ways,  -waz,  -wise,  -wlz,  adv. 
At  least;  however;  at  all  events. 

Lessee,  Lessor.  Sec  under  Lease. 

Lesson,  les'n,  n.  Anything  read  or  recited  to  a  teach¬ 
er  by  a  pupil;  something  assigned  to  be  learned  or 
taught  at  one  time;  instruction  derived  from  expe¬ 
rience,  observation,  or  deduction  ;  a  portion  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  read  in  divine  service;  severe  lecture;  reproof; 
rebuke.  —  v.t.  [lessoned  (-nd), -oning.)  To  teach, 
instruct.  [F.  leQon,  L.  lectio.  See  Lection.] 

Lest.  See  under  Less. 

Let,  let,  v.  t.  [let  (letted  is  obsolete),  letting.] 
To  give  leave  or  power  by  a  positive  act;  or,  nega¬ 
tively,  to  withhold  restraint  ;  not  to  prevent ;  to 
permit,  allow,  suffer  ;  to  grant  possession  and  use 
for  a  compensation;  to  lease, — often  followed  by 
out.  [AS.  I:r tan,  h  tan.) — To  let  alone.  To  leave ; 
to  suffer  to  remain  without  interference.  —  To  l. 
blood.  To  cause  blood  to  flow  (from  a  vein)  ;  to 
bleed. —  To  l.  down.  To  permit  to  sink  or  fall, 
lower. —  To  l.  drive  or  fly.  To  send  forth  with  vio¬ 
lence. —  To  l.  in  or  into.  To  admit;  to  insert,  as  a 
piece  of  wood,  into  a  space  formed  for  the  purpose. 

—  To  l.  loose.  To  suffer  to  go  free.  —  To  l.  out.  To 
suffer  to  escape;  to  extend  or  loosen,  as  a  rope,  or 
the  folds  of  a  garment. —  Zb  l.  off.  To  discharge, 
cause  to  explode  (a  gun);  to  release  (from  an  en¬ 
gagement  or  penalty). 

Let,  let,  v.  t.  To  retard,  hinder,  impede.  —  n.  A  hin¬ 
drance;  obstacle;  delay.  [AS.  let  tan,  fr.  tef,  slow. 
See  Late.] 

Letch,  lech,  v.  t.  To  leach.  See  Leach. 

Lethal,  le'thal,  a.  Deadly;  mortal;  fatal.  [L.  lethalis, 
fr.  letum,  death.]  —  Lethiferous,  -?r-us,  a.  Bringing 
death;  mortal.  [L.,/erre,  to  bring.] 

Lethe,  le'tlie,  n.  ( Gr .  Myth.)  One  of  the  rivers  of 
hell,  causing  forgetfulness  of  all  that  was  past  to 
those  who  drank  of  it.  Oblivion;  a  draught  of  ob¬ 
livion  ;  forgetfulness.  [L.  and  Gr.,  name  of  the 
river,  also  oblivion,  fr.  Gr.  lanthanein,  to  lie  hid. 
See  Latent.]  — Lethe'an,  a.  Inducing  forgetful¬ 
ness.  —  Leth'argy,  -ar-jf,  n.  Preternatural  sleepi¬ 
ness;  morbid  drowsiness;  dullness  ;  inattention  ; 
apathy.  [OF.  lethargic,  L.  and  Gr.  lethargia.] — 
Lethar'gic,  -gical,  a.  Given  to,  like,  pert,  to,  or 
caused  by,  etc. 

Letter,  letter,  n.  A  mark  or  character,  used  as  the 
representative  of  an  articulate  elementary  sound;  a 
written  message  ;  epistle;  mere  verbal  expression; 
literal  meaning;  exact  signification.  (Print.)  A  char¬ 
acter  formed  of  metal  or  wood,  used  in  printing  ; 
type  used  for  printing, —  spoken  of  collectively,  pi. 
Learning;  erudition.—  v.  t.  [lettered  (-t6rd), -ter- 
jng.]  To  impress  or  mark  with  letters.  [ME.  and 
F.  lettre,  L.  litera,  littera,  fr.  linere,  liturn,  to  besmear, 

—  i.e.,  smeared  on  parchment,  not  engraved  on  wood, 
etc.  See  Liniment.]  —  Let'tered.  -terd,  a.  Literate; 
educated;  pert,  to  learning;  furnished,  marked,  or 
designated  with  letters.  — Let'tering,  n.  Act  of  im¬ 
pressing  letters  ;  letters  impressed.  —  Let'ter-book, 
n.  A  book  in  which  to  enter  copies  or  memoranda 
of  letters.  — carrier,  n.  One  who  delivers  letters  at 
houses  ;  a  postman.  — found' er,  n.  One  who  casts 
letters;  a  type-founder. — press,  a.  Print;  reading 
matter,  —  disting,  fr.  plates  or  engravings.  (Print.) 
Any  work  printed  directly  from  type,  —  disting,  fr. 
that  printed  from  plates. 

Lettuce,  let'tis,  n.  A  lactiferous  plant,  of  many  vari¬ 
eties,  the  slightly  narcotic  leaves  of  which  are  used 
as  salad,  etc.  [L.  lactuca,  fr.  lac,  milk,  fr.  the  milky 
white  juice  which  flows  from  it  when  cut.] 

Leucorrhoea,  lu-kor-re'd,  n.  (Med.)  Fluor  albus;  the 
whites;  a  morbid  discharge  of  white,  yellowish,  or 
greenish  mucus,  from  the  vagina.  [Gr.  leukos,  white, 
and  rhein,  to  flow.] 

Levant,  lev'ant,  a.  Eastern.  —  Levant',  n.  The 
countries  of  Turkey,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
Egypt,  etc.,  washed  by  the  eastern  part  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean. —  v.  i.  To  abscond,  decamp  mysterious¬ 
ly,  —  fr.  reports  spread  that  absaonders  had  gone  to 
the  Levant.  [It.  levante,  east  wind,  eastern  region, 
fr.  L.  levans,  p.  pr.  of  levare,  to  raise,  se  lerare,  to 
rise,  fr.  levis,  light.  See  Levity.]  —  Levant'er,  n.  I 


A  strong  easterly  wind  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  one 
who  runs  away  without  paying  wagers  he  has  lost, 
or  otherwise  rims  away  disgracefully.  —  Levantine, 
le-vant'Tn  or  lev'ant-Tn,  a.  Pert,  to  the  Levant.  — 
n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Levant;  a  kind  of 
silk  cloth. 

Levee,  lev'e  or  le-ve',  n.  A  morning  reception  or  as¬ 
sembly  of  visitors;  any  general  gathering  of  guests; 
a  bank  or  causeway,  esp.  along  a  river,  to  prevent  in¬ 
undation.  [F.  lev  dr,  fr.  lever,  to  raise,  se  lever,  to 
rise,  fr.  I,,  lerare.  See  Levant.]  —  Lev'y,  -Y,  v.  t. 
[levied  (-id),  -ying.]  To  raise,  collect,  —  said  of 
troops,  to  form  into  an  army;  to  impose;  to  raise  by 
assessment.  (Law.)  To  gather  or  exact;  to  erect, 
build,  or  set  up  ;  to  attach  specific  property  for  a 
debt,  seize  on  execution.  — n.  Act  of  taking  by  au¬ 
thority  or  force  for  public  service,  as  troops,  taxes, 
etc.;  thing  levied,  as  an  army,  tribute,  etc.  (Law.) 
The  seizure  of  property  on  executions  to  satisfy 
judgments,  or  on  warrants  for  the  collection  of 
taxes;  a  collecting  by  execution.  [Same  as  levee. ]  — 
To  levy  war.  To  begin,  make,  or  assist  in  making 
war;  to  take  arms  for  attack;  to  attack.  —  Levy  in 
mass.  A  requisition  of  all  able-bodied  men  for  mil¬ 
itary  service.  [F.  levde  en  massed]  —  Lev'iable,  a. 

Level,  lev'el,  a.  Not  having  one  part  higher  than 
another  ;  even  ;  flat ;  smooth  ;  horizontal  ;  of  the 
same  height  with  anything  else  ;  equal  in  rank  or 
degree.  —  v.  t.  [leveled  (-eld), -eling.]  To  make 
smooth,  even,  or  horizontal ;  to  bring  to  the  same 
height  with  something  else,  lay  flat,  reduce  to  an 
even  surface  or  plane,  or  to  equality  of  condition, 
state,  or  degree;  to  point,  in  taking  aim;  to  direct, 
utter;  to  adapt  to  the  capacity  of.  —  v.  i.  To  aim; 
to  direct  the  view  or  purpose. — n.  A  line  or  plane 
every wliere  parallel  to  the  surface  of  still  water,  —  a 
curve,  the  center  of  which  coincides  with  the  earth’s 
center;  a  horizontal  line  or  surface;  a  smooth  or 
even  line,  plane,  or  surface;  equal  elevation  with 
something  else;  degree  of  energy,  intensity,  or  at¬ 
tainment;  rate;  standard;  quiet  condition;  position 
of  rest;  rule  :  plan;  cl 
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tion  in  which  a  mis- 


a  balance.  See  Libra.]  —  Lev'eler,  n.  One  who  lev¬ 
els  or  makes  even;  one  who  attempts  to  destroy  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  reduce  to  equality.  —  Lev'elirig,  n. 
Reduction  of  uneven  surfaces  to  a  plane.  (Survey¬ 
ing.)  Art  or  operation  of  ascertaining  the  differences 
of  level  between  points  of  the  earth’s  surface  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  survey.  —  Lev'elness,  n. 

Lever,  le'ver  or  lev'Sr,  n.  (Mech.)  A  bar  used  over  or 
against  a  fulcrum,  to  exert  a  pressure,  overcome  re¬ 
sistance,  or  sustain  a  weight.  See  Mechanical  Pow¬ 
ers.  [F.  leveur.  L:  levator,  fr.  levare,  to  lift.  See 
Levity.]  —  Lev'erage,  -ej,  n.  Action  of  a  lever;  me¬ 
chanical  advantage  gained  by  the  use  of,  etc. 
Leveret,  lev'er-et,  n.  A  hare  in  the  first  year  of  its 
age.  [OF.  levrault,  dim.  fr.  L.  lepus,  leporis,  a  hare.] 
Leviathan,  le-vi'a-than,  n.  An  aquatic  animal,  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  book  of  Job,  Psalms,  etc.;  a  crocodile, 
whale,  or  other  aquatic  monster.  [Heb.  livyathdn, 

Erqp.  an  animal  twisted  in  curves,  fr.  Ar.  lawa',  to 
end,  twist.] 

Levigate,  lev'Y-gat,  v.  t.  To  rub  or  grind  to  fine 
powder;  to  comminute;  to  polish.  [L.  levigare, 
levigatum,  fr.  levis,  smooth.  See  Levity.]  —  Levi- 
ga'tion,  n. 

Levite,  le'vit,  n.  (Jewish  Hist.)  One  of  the  tribe  or 
family,  or  a  descendant",  of  Levi;  esp.,  one  not  in  the 
priesthood,  but  employed  in  certain  subordinate  du¬ 
ties  of  the  tabernacle,  and  afterward  the  temple. — 
Levit'ical,  -vYt'ik-al,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to 
the  Levites. —  Levitical  degrees.  Degrees  of  relation¬ 
ship  named  in  Leviticus,  within  which  marriage  is 
forbidden.  —  Levit'icus,  n.  The  3d  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  containing  the  laws  which  relate  to  the 
priests  and  Levites  among  the  Jews. 

Levity,  lev'T-tY,  n.  Want  of  weight  in  a  body,  com¬ 
pared  with  another  that  is  heavier;  lightness;  buoy- 
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ancy;  frivolity;  vanity;  lightness  of  temper  or  con¬ 
duct;  want  of  seriousness;  disposition  to  trifle;  in¬ 
constancy;  volatility;  flightiness.  [L.  le  vitas,  fr.  lev  is 
=  E.  light ,  q.  v.] 

Levy.  See  under  Levee. 

Lewd,  lud,  a.  Given  to  the  unlawful  indulgence  of 
lust;  eager  for  sexual  indulgence;  proceeding  from 
or  expressing  lust;  libidinous;  profligate;  dissolute; 
lascivious;  lecherous.  [AS.  hewed ,  lay,  pert  to  the 
people,  also  debilitated,  enfeebled.]  —  Lewd'ly,  adv. 
—  Lewd'ness,  n. 

Lewis,  lu'is,  Lew'isson,  n.  An  iron  clamp  dove-tailed 
into  a  large  stone  to  lift  it  by. 

Lexicon,  leks'Y-kon,  n.  A  vocabulary, 
or  book  containing  the  words  in  a 
language,  with  definitions  ;  a  dic¬ 
tionary  ;  esp.  one  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  with  Eng.  definitions.  [Or., 
prop.  neut.  of  lexikos,  of  or  for  words, 
fr.  lexis,  a  saying,  legein,  to  speak. 

See  Legend.] — Lex'ical,  a.  Pert, 
to  a  lexicon,  or  to  lexicography;  set¬ 
tled  by  lexicography. —  LexTcog'ra- 
Phy,  -ra-fT,  n.  Act  or  art  of  compos-  Lewis 
ing  dictionaries  ;  principles  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  which  dictionaries  should  be  con¬ 
structed.  [Gr.  graphein .  to  write.]  —  Lexicogra¬ 
pher,  -ra-fer,  n.  The  author  or  compiler  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary.  —  Lex'icograph'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  the 
writing  of  a  dictionary.  —  Lexicol'ogy,  n.  Science 
of  the  derivation  and  signification  of  words.  [Gr. 
logos,  discourse.] 

Ley,  li,  n.  Alkaline  water:  see  Lye. 

Ley,  le.  A  meadow:  see  Lea. 

Leydenjar,  li'-  or  la'dn-jiir,  -phial,  -fi'al,  n.  (Elec.) 
A  glass  jar  so  coated  inside  and  out  that  it  may  be 
charged  with  electricity,  —  invented  in  Leyden,  Hol¬ 
land. 

Leze-majesty,  lez-maj'es-tY,  n.  (Law.)  Any  crime 
against  the  sovereign  power.  [For  F.  (crime  de)  le.se- 
mcjestd,  L.  (crimen)  Isesse  majestatis  ;  Isedere,  Ixsum, 
to  hurt;  majestas ,  -tut is,  majesty.] 

Li,  le,  n.  A  Chinese  measure  of  length,  —  more  than 
l-3d  of  a  mile;  a  Chinese  copper  coin,  a  cash  =  l-10th 
of  a  cent. 

Liable,  li'a-bl,  a.  Obliged  in  law  or  equity;  answer- 
able  ;  accountable  ;  responsible  ;  bound";  subject  ; 
exposed,  —  used  with  reference  to  evils.  [F.  Her,  L. 
ligare,  to  tie,  bind.  See  Ligate.]  —  Li'ablene&3, 
Liabil'ity,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.;  responsibility; 
tendency;  a  state  of  being  subject,  pi.  That  which 
one  is  under  obligation  to  pay;  debts.  —  Liaison,  le- 
a-zawN',  n.  An  intimacy;  esp.,  an  illicit  intimacy 
between  a  man  and  a  woman.  [F.,  fr.  Her.]  —  Liana, 
le-ii'na,  Liane,  le-iin',  n.  A  luxurious  woody  creeper, 
of  tropical  forests.  [Sp.  liana,  fr.  liai;  F.  liane,  fr. 
Her,  —  both  fr.  L.  ligare.] 

Liar.  See  under  Lie. 

Libation,  li-ba'shun,  n.  Act  of  pouring  a  liquor,  usu¬ 
ally  wine,  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  victim  in  sacrifice, 
in  honor  of  some  deity;  wine  poured  out  in  honor 
of  a  deity.  [F.;  L.  libatio,  fr.  libare,  - batum ,  Gr. 
leibein,  to  pour  out:  prob.  s.  rt.  Skr.  ri,  to  distill, 
drop,  E.  liguid,  rivulet .] 

Libel,  li'bel, n.  (Law.)  A  defamatory  writing;  pub¬ 
lished  defamation  ;  lampoon  ;  satire.  (Civil  Law 
and  Courts  of  Admiralty.)  A  written  declaration 
by  the  plaintiff  of  his  cause  of  action,  and  of  the  re¬ 
lief  he  seeks.  Crime  of  publishing  a  defamatory 
writing.—  v.  t.  [libeled  (-beld), -beling.]  To  de¬ 
fame  or  expose  to  public  hatred  and  contempt  by  a 
writing,  picture,  sign.  etc.  (Law.)  To  proceed 
against  by  filing  a  libel,  esp.  against  a  ship  or  goods. 
[L.  libellus.  a  little  book,  pamphlet,  dim.  of  liber,  a 
book,  —  used  in  the  phrase  libellus  famosus,  a  de¬ 
famatory  pamphlet.] — Li'belant,  n.  (Law.)  One 
who  libels;  one  who  brings  a  libel  or  institutes  a 
suit  in  an  ecclesiastical  or  admiralty  court.  —  Li'bel- 
er,  n.  One  who  defames.  —  Li'belous,  -us,  a.  De¬ 
famatory. 

Liberal,  lib'er-al,  a.  Free  by  birth;  refined;  befitting 
a  freeman  or  gentleman;  bestowing  with  a  free 
hand;  open-hearted;  not  narrow  in  mind;  catholic; 
bountiful,  —  said  of  a  gift;  profuse;  not  restricted; 
not  bound  by  orthodox  or  established  tenets  in  po¬ 
litical  or  religious  philosophy  ;  friendly  to  great 
freedom  in  the  forms  of  administration  of  govern¬ 
ment;  not  strict  or  literal.  —  n.  One  who  advocates 
freedom  from  restraint,  esp.  in  political  or  religious 
matters.  [OF.;  L.  liberalis ;  fr.  liber,  free,  orig.  acting 
at  pleasure;  s.  rt.  L.  libet,  lubet,  it  pleases,  is  one’s 


pleasure,  Skr.  hibh,  to  desire,  covet,  E.  lief.] — Liberal 
arts.  Such  as  depend  more  on  exertion  of  the  mind 
than  on  labor  of  the  hands,  as  grammar,  rhetoric, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music.— Lib'eral- 
ism,  -izm,  n.  Liberal  principles  or  feelings;  freedom 
from  narrowness  or  bigotry,  esp.  in  religion  or  poli¬ 
tics. —  Lib'eralist,  n.  A  liberal. —  Liberal'ity, -Y-tY,n. 
Munificence;  bounty;  act  of  generosity;  donation; 
gratuity;  largeness  of  mind;  catholicity;  candor; 
impartiality.  [F.  liberality,  L.  liberalitas.} — Lib'- 
eralize,  v.  i.  1-ized  (-Izd),  -izing.]  To  render  lib¬ 
eral  or  catholic,  free  from  narrow  views  or  preju¬ 
dices,  enlarge.  —  Lib'erally,  m/i.’.  In  a  liberal  man¬ 
ner;  generously;  with  regard  to  other  interests  than 
one’s  own;  with  enlarged  views;  freely;  not  literally. 
—  Lib'erate,  -er-at,  v.  t.  To  release  from  restraint, 
set  at  liberty,  deliver,  free,  manumit;  disengage.  [L. 
liberare,  - utum ,  fr.  liber.]  —  Libera'tion,  n.  Act  of  de¬ 
livering,  or  state  of  being  delivered,  from  restraint, 
confinement,  or  slavery.  —  Lib'era'tor,  -ter,  n.  One 
who,  etc.  —  Lib'ertine,  -tin,  n.  (Horn.  Antiq.)  One 
manumitted,  or  set  free  from  servitude;  a  freedman. 
vine  free  from  restraint;  one  who  leads  a  dissolute, 
licentious  life;  a  rake;  debauchee;  a  skeptic;  free¬ 
thinker.  —  a.  Free  from  restraint;  uncontrolled; 
dissolute;  licentious.  [L.  libertinus,  fr.  libertus,  a 
freedman.]  —  Lib'ertinism,  -izm,  n.  Conduct  of  a 
libertine;  debauchery;  lewdness;  licentiousness  of 
principle  or  opinion.'—  Lib'erty,  -er-tY,  n.  State  of 
one  who  is  free;  ability  to  do  as  one  pleases;  permis¬ 
sion  granted;  leave;  privilege;  immunity  enjoyed  by 
prescription  or  by  grant;  place  within  which  certain 
privileges  or  immunities  are  enjoyed,  or  jurisdiction 
is  exercised;  permission  to  go  about  freely  within 
certain  limits,  as  in  a  place  of  confinement;  limits 
within  which  such  freedom  or  privilege  is  had;  free¬ 
dom  from,  or  neglect  of  observance  of,  the  laws  of 
etiquette,  propriety,  or  courtesy;  power  of  choice; 
freedom  from  compulsion  or  constraint.  [ME.  and 
OF.  liberte ,  L.  libertas.]  —  Libid'inous,  -T-nus,  a. 
Eager  for  sexual  indulgence;  fitted  to  excite  lustful 
desire;  lewd;  lascivious;  unchaste;  licentious;  sala¬ 
cious.  [F.  libidineux,  I.,  libidinosus,  fr.  libido ,  libidi- 
nis,  pleasure,  desire,  lust,  fr.  libet,  it  pleases.]  — Li- 
bid'inously,  adv.  —  Libid'inousness,  n. 

Libra,  li'bra,  ».  (Astron.)  The  Balance;  the  7th  sign 
in  tlie  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  at  the  autumnal 
equinox  in  September.  [L.,  a  balance,  also  a  pound 
of  12  ounces,  Gr.  litra,  a  pound,  a  coin;  s.  rt.  F.  litre , 
a  liter,  q.  v.,  E.  level,  deliberate,  equilibrium,  etc.]  — 
Li'brate,  -brat,  v.  t.  To  poise,  balance,  hold  in  or 
bring  to  an  equipoise. —  v.  i.  To  move,  as  a  balance, 
oscillate  ;  to  be  poised.  [L.  librare,  libratum,  fr. 
libra.]  —  Libra'tion,  n.  Act  of  librating  or  balan¬ 
cing,  or  state  of  being  balanced.  (Astron.)  A  real 
or  apparent  libratory  motion,  like  that  of  a  balance 
before  coming  to  rest.  — Libration  of  the  moon.  One 
of  certain  small  periodical  changes  in  the  position 
of  the  moon’s  surface  relatively  to  the  earth,  render¬ 
ing  narrow  portions  at  opposite  limbs  visible  or  in¬ 
visible  alternately.  —  Li'bratory.  -to-rY,  a.  Balan¬ 
cing;  moving  like  a  balance,  as  it  tends  to  a  level. 

Library,  li'bra-rY,  n.  A  collection  of  books:  an  edifice 
or  apartment  appropriated  to  books.  [ME.  and  F.  h- 
brairie,  L.  librarium,  a  bookcase,  neut.  of  librarius, 
pert,  to  books,  fr.  liber,  a  book,  orig.  bark  of  a  tree, 
used  for  writing  material;  prob.  s.  rt.  Gr.  lepis,  a 
scale,  E.  leaf. ]  —  Libra'rian,  -rY-an,  n.  One  who  has 
care  of  a  library.  —  Libra'rianship,  n.  Office  of  a 
librarian.  —  Libret'to,  n.;  pi.  -tos, -toz.  (Mus.)  A 
book  containing  the  words  of  an  opera  or  extended 
nece  of  music;  the  words  themselves.  [It.,  dim.  of 
ibro  =  L.  liber.] 

Lice.  See  Louse. 

License,  li'sens,  n.  Authority  or  liberty  to  do  or  for¬ 
bear  any  act;  esp.,  formal  permission  from  proper 
authorities  to  perform  certain  acts;  written  docu¬ 
ment  by  which  permission  is  conferred;  excess  of 
liberty;  exorbitant  freedom;  disregard  of  laworpro- 
priety;  liberty  taken  by  a  poet  or  artist.  — v.  t.  [li¬ 
censed  (-senst),  -censing.]  To  permit  by  grant  of 
authority;  to  authorize  to  act  in  a  particular  charac¬ 
ter;  to  tolerate,  permit.  [F.  licence,  L.  Hcentia,  free¬ 
dom  to  act,  fr.  licere,  to  be  allowable,  orig.  to  be  left 
free;  s.  rt.  L.  linquere,  Gr.  leipein,  Skr.  rich,  to  leave, 
E.  leisure,  illicit,  delinquent,  relic,  ellipse,  eclipse:  prob. 
not  s.  rt.  leave.]  —  Licensee',  -se',  n.  ( Law .)  One  to 
whom  a  license  is  given.  —  Li'censer,  n.  —  Licen'ti- 
ate,  -sen'shY-at,  n.  One  who  has  a  license  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  profession.  [LL.  licentiatus,  fr.  licentiare,  to 
license.] — Licen'tious,  -shus,  a.  Using  license;  i;> 
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dulging  too  great  freedom;  unrestrained  by  law  or 
morality;  uncontrolled;  ungovernable;  wanton;  dis¬ 
solute  ;  Immoral.—  Licen'tiously,  adv.—  Licentious¬ 
ness,  n. 

Lichen,  li'ken  or  lich'en,  n.  One  of  an  order  of  cel¬ 
lular,  flowerless  plants,  having  no  distinction  of  leaf 
and  stem,  growing  on  rocks,  trees,  etc.,  in  the  form 
of  thin  crusts,  leaf-like  expansions,  or  miniature 
shrubs.  (Med.)  A  cutaneous  eruption,  attended 
with  tingling  and  pricking.  [L.;  Gr.  leichen,  prob. 
fr.  leichem,  to  lick,  q.  v.] 

Lick,  lik,  v.  t.  [licked  (likt),  licking.]  To  pass  or 
draw  the  tongue  over;  to  lap,  take  in  by  the  tongue. 
—  n.  A  place  where  salt  is  deposited  from  springs, 
resorted  to  by  animals,  which  lick  the  surface  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  salt.'  [AS.  liccian,  I),  likken ,  L.  lingere,  Gr. 
leichein,  Skr.  fih;  s.  rt.  lecher.]  —  Lick'ing,  n.  Act 
>f,  etc.  —  Lick'spit'tle,  n.  An  abject  flatterer. — 
Lick'erish,  a.  Nice  in  the  choice  of  food;  dainty; 
eager  or  greedy  to  swallow  or  taste;  tempting  the 
appetite.  [See "Lecii hr.] 

Lick,  lik,  v.  t.  To  strike  repeatedly  for  punishment; 
to  flog,  beat,  whip,  castigate.  —  n.  A  blow.  [W. 
Hack,  a  slap,  llachio,  to  slap.]— Lick'ing,  n.  A  beating. 

Licorice,  lik'o-ris,  n.  (Hot.)  A  hardy,  herbaceous 
plant  ;  its  sweet,  mucilaginous  root,  used  dry  for 
chewing,  and  in  porter-brewing  and  medicinal  com¬ 
positions;  a  sweet,  dark-colored,  inspissated  extract 
of  the  root  of  this  plant,  used  as  a  reined y  for  coughs 
or  colds.  [OF.;  L.liquiritia ,  corrupt,  fr.  glycyrrhiza , 
Gr.  glukurrhiza,  name  of  the  plant,  fr.  glukus,  sweet, 
and  rhiza,  root.] 

Lictor,  lik'tSr,  n.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  An  officer  who  at¬ 
tended  the  magistrates  with  ax  and  fasces,  as  en¬ 
signs  of  office.  [L..  fr.  ligare,  to  bind,  —  perh.fr. 
the  fasces,  bound  together;  peril,  fr.  his  binding  cul¬ 
prits.] 

Lid.  lid,  n.  A  movable  cover,  as  of  a  vessel  or  box; 
cover  of  the  eyes;  eyelid.  [D.  and  MUG.  lid,  AS. 
hlid,  fr.  hlidan,  to  cover.] 

Lie.  li,  n.  Water  impregnated  with  alkali.  See  Lye. 

Lie,  li,  n.  A  criminal  falsehood;  willful  deceit;  an  in¬ 
tentional  violation  of  truth  ;  anything  which  mis¬ 
leads,  as  false  doctrine,  etc.  —  v.  i.  [lied  (lid),  ly¬ 
ing.]  To  utter  falsehood  with  an  intention  to  de¬ 
ceive;  to  say  or  do  anything  with  intent  to  4eceive. 
[ME.  lyr-n,  AS.  leogan ,  to  lie,  lyge,  a  lie.]  —  To  give  the 
lie  to.  To  charge  with  falsehood.  —  Li'ar,  n.  One 
who,  etc.  —  Ly'ing,  a.  Addicted  to,  etc.  —  n.  The 
practice  of,  etc.  —  Ly'ingly,  adv. 

Lie,  li,  v.  i.  [imp.  lay  (lab  p.  p.  lain  (lan)  or  ohs. 
lien  (li'en),  lying.]  To  rest  extended,  as  on  the 
ground,  bed,  or  couch:  to  be  in  a  horizontal  position; 
to  be  situated;  to  abide,  remain;  to  belong,  pertain, 
consist;  to  lodge,  sleep;  to  weigh,  press.  (Law.)  To 
be  capable  of  being  maintained.  [ME.  liggen,  lien 
(imp.  lei,  lay,  p.  p.  leien,  lain),  AS.  liegan  (imp.  hug, 
p.  p.  legen ),  Ic.  hggja  (imp.  la,  p.  p.  ley  inn);  s.  rt.  L. 
lectus,  Gr.  /echos,  a  bed,  E.  law,  q.  v.,  lay,  q.  v.]  —  To 
lie  at  the  heart.  To  be  an  object  of  affection,  desire, 
or  anxiety.  —  To  l.  down.  To  lay  the  body  on  the 
ground,  bed,  etc.,  go  to  rest.—  To  l.  in.  To  be  in 
child-bed,  bring  forth  young. —  To  I.  on  one's  hands. 
To  remain  unsold,  unoccupied,  or  unemployed;  to 
be  tedious. —  To  l.  to.  (Nant.)  To  be  checked  or 
stopped,  either  by  counterbracing  the  yards  or  tak¬ 
ing  in  sail,  —  said  of  a  vessel. 

Lief,  lef,  adv.  Gladly;  willingly:  freely,  —  used  in  the 
phrase,  I  had  as  iief  go  as  not.  [ME.  and  D.s  AS. 
hot',  dear,  beloved;  s.  rt.  L.  lihet,  lubet,  it  pleases, 
Skr.  lubh,  to  desire,  E.  love,  leave,  liberal,  deliver, 
perh.  clever.] 

Liege,  lej,  a.  Bound  by  a  feudal  tenure:  subject;  en¬ 
forcing  allegiance;  sovereign. — n.  One  who  owes 
allegiance;  a  vassal;  liegeman;  a  lord  or  superior; 
sovereign.  [ME.  lege,  OF.  lige,  loyal,  OHG.  lidic, 
free,  orig.  free  to  go  where  one  pleases,  fr.  lidan,  AS. 
lidhan,  to  go,  travel.]  —  Liege'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A 
vassal;  subject. 

Lien,  le'en  or  li'en,  n.  (Law.)  A  legal  claim  ;  a 
charge  upon  real  or  personal  property  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  some  debt  or  duty.  [F. ;  L.  ligamen,  a 
hand,  tie,  ligare,  to  tie.  See  Ligate.] 

Lientery,  li'cn-ter-Y,  n.  (Med.)  A  diarrhea,  in  which 
the  food  is  discharged  with  but  little  change  [Gr. 
leienteria,  fr.  leios,  soft,  and  entvron,  an  intestine.] 

Lieu,  lu,  n.  Place;  room:  stead.  [F.;  L.  tome,  place.] 
— Lieuten'ant,  !u-  or  lef-ten'ant,  n.  An  officer,  civil 
or  military,  who  supplies  the  place  of  an  absent  su¬ 
perior;  a  commissioned  officer  next  below  a  captain 
in  the  army,  or  lieutenant-commander  in  the  navy. 


[ME.  &  F.;  also  ME.  liefetenaunt ;  fr.  L.  locum  tenens, 
holding  the  place  (of  another),  a  deputy.]  —Lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel.  An  officer  next  in  rank  above  major, 
and  below  colonel. — L.-commander.  A  naval  officer  in 
rank  between  a  lieutenant  and  commander. — L.-gen- 
eral.  A  military  officer  next  above  major-general.— 
L.-governor.  In  U.  S.,  an  officer  of  a  State,  next  in 
rank  to  the  governor,  and,  in  case  of  the  death,  res¬ 
ignation,  or  absence  of  the  latter,  himself  acting  as 
governor;  in  Eng.,  a  deputy-governor. —  Lieuten'- 
antship,  -ancy,  -an-sY,  n.  Office  or  commission  of, 
etc.;  tbe  body  of  lieutenants. 

Lieve.  Same  as  Like. 

Life,  Iff,  n.;  pi.  Lives,  llvz.  Animate  existence;  vital¬ 
ity;  the  time  during  which  this  state  continues;  the 
present  state  of  existence;  sometimes,  the  perpetual 
existence  of  the  soul  in  the  present  and  future  state; 
external  manifestation  of  life  ;  manner  of  living; 
conduct;  a  person  or  thing  imparting  spirit,  vigor, 
or  enjoyment;  animation;  vivacity;  energy;  the  liv¬ 
ing  form;  real  person  or  state;  a  living  person;  ani¬ 
mals  in  general,  orconsidered  collectively;  narrative 
of  a  past  life;  biographical  narration;  happiness  in 
the  favor  of  God;  heavenly  felicity,  disting,  fr.  eter¬ 
nal  death;  position  in  society;  social  state;  course  of 
things;  human  affairs;  that  which  is  dear  as  one’s 
existence;  a  darling.  [ME.,  AS.,  Ic.,  and  Sw.  li/, 
life,  Ic.  Ufa,  AS.  li’fian,  to  remain,  live;  s.  rt.  live, 
leave,  etc.]  —  Life'less,  a.  Dead;  deprived  of,  or  des¬ 
titute  of,  life;  destitute  of  power,  vigor,  or  spirit;  in¬ 
sipid;  tasteless,  as  liquor;  wanting  physical  energy; 
sluggish;  torpid;  inert;  dull :  frigid;  vapid;  flat;  taste¬ 
less. —  Life'lessly,  adv.  —  Life'lessness,  n.  —  Life'- 
blood,  n.  The  blood  necessary  to  life;  vital  blood; 
what  gives  strength  and  energy.  — boat,  n.  A  boat 
of  great  strength  and  buoyancy,  for  preserving  lives 
in  cases  of  shipwreck,  etc. — estate,  n.  An  estate  that 
continues  during  the  life  of  the  possessor. — giv'ing, 
a.  Giving  life  or  spirit;  invigorating. — guard,  a.  A 
guard  that  attends  the  person  of  a  prince  or  other 
high  officer;  a  body-guard.  — insurance,  n.  A  con¬ 
tract  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  a  person’s 
death. —  -like,  a.  Like  a  living  person;  resembling 
life. — preserver,  n.  An  apparatus  for  preserving 
lives  in  cases  of  shipwreck. — time,  n.  The  time 
that  life  continues;  duration  of  life.  —  Live,  liv,  v.  i. 
[lived  (livd),  living.]  To  have  life,  be  animated; 
to  pass  one’s  life  or  time  as  to  habits  or  constitution; 
to  abide,  dwell,  reside;  to  continue  in  existence,  re¬ 
main,  last;  to  enjoy  life;  to  feed,  subsist,  be  nour¬ 
ished;  to  bo  maintained  in  life,  acquire  a  livelihood. 
(Script.)  To  be  exempt  from  spiritual  death;  to  be 
inwardly  quickened,  and  actuated  by  divine  influ¬ 
ence  or  faith. —  v.  t.  To  spend  (one’s  life);  to  act  ha¬ 
bitually  in  conformity  to.  [AS.  lif  an,  to  remain, 
live,  fr.  lit',  life.]  —  Liv'er,  n.  —  Liv'ing,  a.  Having 
life;  lively;  issuing  continually  from  the  earth;  flow¬ 
ing;  producing  action,  animation,  and  vigor.  —  n. 
Means  of  subsistence;  livelihood:  act  of  living,  or 
living  comfortably;  in  Eng.,  the  benefice  of  a  cler¬ 
gyman;  one  who  is,  or  those  who  are,  alive.  —  Live, 
liv,  a.  Having  life;  full  of  earnestness;  active;  con- 
tainingfire;  ignited;  vivid:  bright;  glowing, as  color. 
[Short  for  alive  —  AS.  on  life;  on,  in;  life,  dative  case 
Of  lif.]  —  Livelihood.  -IT- hood,  n.  Means  of  main¬ 
taining  existence  ;  support  of  life  ;  maintenance. 
[ME.  livelode ,  l  if  ode,  fr.  AS.  lif  and  lad,  a  way, 
course:  see  Lode.]  —  Live'ly,  -IT,  a.  [-lier,  -liest.] 
Endowed  with  or  manifesting  life;  living;  brisk;  vi¬ 
vacious;  active;  ga3r;  spirited;  representing  life;  life¬ 
like;  strong;  bright;  vivid;  glowing.  —  adv.  With 
strong  resemblance  of  life.  [ME.  lyvely,  lifely.]  — 
Liveliness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  lively  or 
animated;  spirit;  appearance  of  life,  animation,  or 
spirit;  sprightliness;  vivacity;  smartness;  efferves¬ 
cence,  ns  of  liquors.  —  Livelong,  lYv'long,  a.  Long 
in  passing;  long  as  life;  lasting;  entire.  [For  life¬ 
long.]  —  Live '-oak.  n.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  oak 
growing  in  the  Southern  States. 

Lift,  lift,  v.  t.  To  raise,  elevate,  bring  up  to  a  higher 
place;  to  exalt,  improve  in  fortune, estimation,  rank, 
etc.;  to  cause  to  swell  (with  pride),  elate.  —  v.  i.  To 
exert  strength  for  the  purpose  of  raising  something 
heavy;  to  rise,  be  raised,  seem  to  rise. — n.  Act  of 
lifting;  thing  to  be  raised;  assistance  in  lifting,  and 
in  general.  An  elevator;  lifter;  a  rise;  degree  of  ele¬ 
vation.  [ME.  liften.  Ic.  Ijtpta,  prop,  to  raise  aloft  or 
into  the  air,  Ic.  loft,  the  air,  Dan.  and  Sw.  loft,  a  Loft, 
garret,  orig.  the  air.]  —  To  lift  up  the  eyes.  To  look, 
raise  the  eyes. — To  l.  up  the  face.  To  look  with  confi¬ 
dence,  cheerfulness,  and  comfort. — To  l.  up  the  voice. 
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To  cry  aloud,  call  out,  either  in  grief  or  joy. —  Dead 
lift.  ~A  lift  at  the  utmost  disadvantage,  as  of  a  dead 
body;  an  extreme  emergency. —  Lift'er,  n. 

Lift,  lift,  v.  t.  To  take  and  carry  away,  remove,  steal,  j 
[Prop.  lijf;  Goth,  hlifan,  to  steal,  hliftus,  a  thief;  s.  rt.  ! 
L.  clepcre,_ Gr.  klepiein ,  to  steal.] 

Ligate,  li'gat,  v.  t.  ( Surg .)  To  tie  with  a  ligature, 
bind  around,  bandage.  [L.  ligare ,  -gatum,  to  tie;  s. 
rt.  liable ,  lictor ,  lien,  ally,  alligation.}  —  Lig'ament, 
n.  Anything  that  ties  or  unites  one  thing  to  another; 
a  bond.  ( Anat .)  A  strong,  compact  membranous  or 
tendinous  substance  connecting  the  ends  of  movable 
bones,  or  holding  viscera  in  place.  [F.  ;  L.  ligamen- 
tum.]  — Ligamont'al,  -ous,  -us,  a.  Composing,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  a  ligament. —  Li'gan,  n.  (Law.)  Goods 
sunk  in  the  sea,  with  a  cork  or  buoy  attached,  that 
they  may  be  found  again.  —  Liga'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.;  thing  which  binds;  bond;  liga¬ 
ture.  —  Lig'ature,  -a-cliur,  n.  Anything  that  binds; 
act  of  binding;  state  of  being  bound;  stiffness,  (i/as.) 
A  band  or  line  connecting  notes.  (Print.)  A  double 
character,  or  a  type  consisting  of  2  or  more  letters 
united.  ( Surg .)  A  string  for  tying  blood-vessels,  to 
prevent  hemorrhage;  athreadorwire  used  to  remove 
tumors,  etc.—  v.  t.  To  ligate.  [K. ;  L.  ligatura .] 
Light,  lit,  n.  That  agent  or  force  in  nature  which  il¬ 
luminates  objects  and  renders  them  visible  ;  g 
that  wliicl 
the  sun, a 
candle, 
light¬ 
house, 
etc.;  the 
medium 
thro  ugh 
which 
light  is 
admitted, 
as  a  win¬ 
dow;  life; 
existence  * 

that  which  a’  Pr'am;  c  d,  spectrum  ;  v,  violet;  i,  indigo; 
makes  b’  Wue;  Ereen;  V •  yellow  ;  o,  orange  ;  r,  red. 

clear  to  the  intellect ;  mental  or  spiritual  illumi¬ 
nation  ;  enlightenment;  instruction;  information  ; 
esp.  the  source  of  moral  enlightenment  ;  dawn  of 
day;  open  view;  a  visible  state  or  condition  :  pub¬ 
licity;  a  time  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  (Paint.) 
The  manner  in  which  the  light  strikes  upon  a  pic¬ 
ture  ;  the  illuminated  part  of  a  picture.  The  point 
of  view  in  which  anything  is  seen,  or  from  which 
instruction  or  illustration  is  derived  ;  one  who  is 
conspicuous  or  noteworthy.  —  a.  Not  dark  or  ob¬ 
scure;  bright;  clear;  white  or  whitish;  not  intense 
or  very  marked.  —  v.  t.  [lighted  or  (less  prop.) 
lit;  lighting.]  To  set  fire  to,  kindle;  to  give 
light  to,  illuminate  ;  to  conduct  with  a  light.  [AS. 
leoht,  a  light,  lihtan,  to  shine  ;  s.  rt.  L.  lux,  lumen, 
light,  lima,  the  moon,  Gr.  leukos,  white,  luchnos.a 
lamp,  Skr.  nich,  to  shine,  also  light,  splendor,  E. 
lucid,  lucifer,  lea,  luster,  lynx,  etc.]  —  Light'en, 
llt'n,  r.  i.  [-ened  (-nd),  -ening.]  To  burst  forth 
or  dart,  as  lightning;  to  shine  like  lightning,  flash; 
to  grow  lighter,  become  less  dark  or  lowering. —  v.  t. 
To  make  light  or  clear,  illuminate,  enlighten;  to  il¬ 
luminate  with  knowledge;  to  free  from  trouble  and 
fill  with  joy.  [AS.  leo/dan,  to  illuminate,  fr.  leoht.] 
—  Light'er,  n.  —  Light'ness,  n.  —  Light'some,  -sum, 
a.  Luminous  ; 
not  dark.  — 

Light'-house,n. 

A  tower  bear¬ 
ing  a  powerful 
light,  to  guide 
mariners  at 

night. - ship, 

-vessel,  n.  A 
vessel  moored 
and  serving  as 
a  light-house. — 

-keep'er,  n.  One 
in  charge  of  a 
1  ig  h  t-h  o  u  s  e, 
light-ship,  etc., 
and  its  illumin- 
a  t  i  n  g  appara¬ 
tus. — wood,  n. 

Resinous  wood, 
which  kindles 

quickly  and  Light-house, 

makes  a  bright 


blaze.  —  Light'ning,  n.  A  discharge  of  atmospheric 
electricity,  accompanied  bv  a  vivid  flash  of  light. — 
Light'ning-rod,  n.  An  insulated  metallic  rod  erected 
to  protect  buildings,  vessels,  etc.,  from  lightning. 

Light,  lit,  a.  Having  little  weight ;  not  heavy  ;  easy 
to  be  lifted,  borne,  or  carried,  or  to  be  suffered  or 
performed,  or  to  be  digested;  containing  little  nutri¬ 
ment  ;  armed  with  weapons  of  little  weight  ;  clear 
of  impediments;  active;  nimble;  not  deeply  laden; 
not  sufijjciently  ballasted;  slight;  trifling;  not  im¬ 
portant;  not  dense  ;  not  gross  ;  inconsiderable  ;  not 
strong;  moderate;  easy  to  admit  influence;  inconsid¬ 
erate  ;  unsettled;  volatile;  wanting  dignity  or  solidi¬ 
ty;  trifling;  gay;  airy ;  wanton;  unchaste;  not  of  legal 
weight;  diminished ;  loose;  sandy;  easily  pulverized; 
dizzy.  [ Light  is  used  in  the  formation  of  many  com¬ 
pounds  of  obvious  signification  ;  as,  light-armed, 
light-bodied,  light-spiriled,  etc.]  [AS.  leoht,  Goth. 
Icihts  ;  8.  rt.  Gr.  elachus,  L.  lev  is,  Skr.  laghu,  light, 
Skr.  rangh,  to  move  swiftly,  laugh,  to  jump  over,  Ir. 
lingim,  to  spring,  bound,  E.  levant,  lever,  levity,  al¬ 
leviate,  etc.]  —  Tomake  light  of.  To  treat  as  of  little 
consequence  ;  slight ;  disregard.  —  Light'ly,  adv. 
With  little  weight;  without  Jeep  impression  ;  with¬ 
out  dejection  ;  cheerfully  ;  with  little  effort  or  diffi¬ 
culty;  easily  ;  readily  :  without  reason:  wantonly  ; 
nimbly  ;  with  agility  ;  with  levity  ;  without  care. — 
Light/ness,  llt'nes,  n.  Want  of  weight ;  inconstan¬ 
cy  ;  levity  ;  wantonness  ;  lewdness  ;  agility  ;  ease  ; 
facility.  —  Light'en,  llt'n,  v.  t.  To  make  lighter, 
or  less  heavy  ;  to  reduce  in  weight ;  to  make  less 
burdensome  or  afflictive  ;  to  cheer,  exhilarate.  — 
Light'er,  llt'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  etc. 
(Naut.)  A  barge  used  in  lightening  or  unloading 
ships,  also,  in  loading  them.  [I),  ligter,  fr.  ligt, 
light.]  —  Light 'erman,  n.  One  who  manages  or  is 
employed  on  a  lighter;  a  boatman. — Lights,  n.  pi. 
The  lungs;  the  organs  of  breathing,  esp.  in  birds  and 
in  brutes.  [AS.  dlia  lihtan,  the  light  things,  —  so 
called  fr.  their  lightness.]  —  Light'-brain,  n.  An 
empty-headed  or  weak-minded  person. — fin'gered, 
a.  Dextrous  in  taking  and  conveying  away  ;  ad¬ 
dicted  to  petty  thefts. — foot'ed,  a.  Having  a  light, 
springy  step;  nimble  with  the  feet;  active.  — handl¬ 
ed,  a.  (Naut.)  Not  having  a  full  complement  of 
men.  — head'ed,  a.  Disordered  in  the  head  ;  dizzy; 
delirious  ;  thoughtless;  heedless;  volatile. — hearfc'- 
ed,  a.  Free  from  grief  or  anxiety;  gay;  cheerful  ; 
merry. — in'fantry,  n.  (Mil.)  A  body  of  foot  soldiers, 
trained  for  rapid  evolutions. - mind'ed,  a.  Unset¬ 

tled;  unsteady;  volatile. 

Light,  lit,  v.  i.  [lighted  or  (less  prop.)  lit,  light¬ 
ing.]  To  come  to  by  chance  ;  happen  to  find,  fall  ; 
to  stoop  from  flight,  settle,  rest;  to  alight.  [Same  as 
alight,  fr.  light,  _ not  heavy.] 

Lignaloes,  lln-al'oz  oHig-nal'dz,  n.  Aloes-wood,  prop, 
the  agallochum,  a  tree  of  India,  whose  decaying 
timber  develops  a  fragrant  oil.  [L.  lignum  aloes  — 
Gr. xulaloe ;  L.  lignum  (Gr.  xulon),  wood;  L.  and  Gr. 
aloe,  aloe,  q.  v.]  —  Lig'neous,  -ne-us,  a.  Made  of, 
consisting  of,  or  resembling,  wood;  woody.  [L.  lig- 
neus,  fr.  lignum .]  — Lig'nify,  -nT-fl,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid), 
-fying.]  To  convert  or  change  into  wood. —  v.  i.  To 
become  wood.  [L.  facere,  to  make.]  —  Lig'nifica'- 
tion,  n.  Process  of  becoming  or  of  converting  into 
wood,  or  the  hard  substance  of  a  vegetable.  —  Lig'- 
niform,  a.  Like  wood.  [L.  forma,  form.]  —  Lig'nine, 
-nin  ,n.  ( Chem .)  An  essential  constituent  of  the 
woody  fiber  in  plants.  —  Lig'nite,  -nit,  n.  (Min.) 
Mineral  coal  retaining  the  texture  of  the  wood  from 
which  it  was  formed.—  Lig'nose,  -nbs,  a.  Ligneous. 
—  n.  An  explosive  compound  of  wood  fiber  and  ni- 
tro-glycerine,  q.  v.—  Lig'num-vi'tse,  -te,  n.  A  tree  of 
tropical  America,  from  which  the  guaiacum  of  med¬ 
icine  is  procured  :  its  hard  wood  is  used  for  various 
mechanical  purposes.  [L.,  wood  of  life.] 

Ligure,  li'gur  or  lig'ur,  n.  A  kind  of  precious  stone 
[L.  ligurim,  Gr.  ligurion .] 

Like,  Ilk,  a.  Equal  in  quantity,  quality,  or  degree  ; 
having  resemblance  ;  similar  Tlikely  ;  probable  ;  in¬ 
clined  or  disposed  to.  —  n.  A  counterpart ;  an  exact 
resemblance;  copy. — adv.  In  a  similar  manner;  in 
a  manner  becoming  ;  likely;  probably.  [ME.  lyk, 
AS.  lie,  gelic,  Dan.  lik,  lig,  Sw.  lik,  lit.  resembling  in 
form;  AS.  lie,  OS.  and  Ic.  lik,  a  form,  body  ;  peril, 
s.  rt.  Gr.  talikos,  L.  talis,  Russ,  tolikii,  such.]  —  Had 
like.  Had  nearly  ;  came  little  short  of.  —  Like'ly, 
a.  [-liek.  -LIEST.]  Worthy  of  belief  ;  probable  i 
credible;  having  or  giving  reason  to  expect, —  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  infinitive  ;  well  adapted.  [ME.  likly, 
where  the  adjectival  term.  -ly  =  A'&.  lie,  like  ;  the 
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adverbial  term,  -ly  =>  AS.  -lice,  fr.  lie.]  —  Like'- 
lihood,  -lT-hd&d,  -liness,  n.  Appearance  of  truth  or 
reality  :  probability  ;  verisimilitude.  —  Like'wise, 
-wlz,  conj.  In  like  manner  ;  also  ;  moreover  ;  too. 
[Abbr.  for  in  like  wise:  see  Wise.]  —  Like'ness,  «. 
State  of  being  like  ;  resemblance  ;  that  which  re¬ 
sembles  or  copies  ;  esp.  a  portrait  of  a  person,  or 
picture  of  a  thing  ;  similarity;  parallel;  similitude; 
representation.  —  Lik'en,  llk'n,  v.  t.  [-ened  (-nd), 
-ENING.]  To  make  like;  to  represent  as  like  or  sim¬ 
ilar  ;  to  compare.  [Sw.  likna ,  Dan.  Ugnc,  to  resem¬ 
ble,  to  liken  ;  Sw.  hk,  Dan.  lig,  like.] 

Like,  Ilk,  v.  t.  [liked  (llkt),  liking.]  To  be  pleased 
with  in  a  moderate  degree  ;  to  enjoy.  —  v.  i.  To  be 
pleased;  to  choose. —  n.  A  liking:  fancy;  inclination. 
[Fr.  like,  adi.  ;  ME.  lyken,  AS.  licictn,  to  please,  lit. 
to  be  suitable  for.l  —  Like'ly,  a.  Such  as  may  be 
liked;  of  honorable  or  excellent  qualities.  —  Like'- 
line33,  >i.  The  qualities  that  please.  —  Lik'ing,  n. 
Inclination  ;  pleasure  ;  satisfaction  in,  or  attraction 
toward,  some  object. 

Lilac,  li'lak,  n.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Syringa,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Persia  with  fragrant  purple  or  white  flowers. 

—  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  purple  lilac.  [Sp.  ;  Turk. 
leilaq,  a  lilac,  fr.  Per.  liltij,  lilung,  Skr.  nili,  the  in¬ 
digo  plant,  uila,  blue.] 

Lilliputian,  lil-T-pu'shan,  n.  One  of  a  diminutive  race 
described  in  Swift’s  “Voyage  to  Lilliput ;  ”  a  per¬ 
son  of  very  small  size.  —  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the 
imaginary  island  of  Lilliput;  of  very  small  size; 
pigmy;  diminutive;  dwarfed. 

Lilt,  lilt,  v.  i.  To  sing  cheerfully. — n.  A  song  tune  ; 
song.  [Scot.;  G.  lallen,  to  sing  without  words.] 

Lily,  lil'f,  n.  A  perennial,  herbaceous,  bulbous  plant 
of  many  species,  having  showy  white  or  colored 
flowers,  some  being  very  fragrant.  [AS.  lilie,  L.  I  il¬ 
ium,  Gr.  leirion.]  —  Lily  of  trie  valley.  Convallaria  ; 
a  stemless  perennial  with  drooping  racemes  of  very 
fragrant  white  flowers. — Lil'iea,  -ia,  a.  Embellished 
with  lilies.  —  Liliaceou3,  -a'shus,  a.  Pert,  to  or  like, 
etc.  —  Lil'y-pad,  n.  The  large  floating  leaf  of  the 
water-lily. 

Liman,  li'man,  n.  The  deposit  of  slime  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river.  [F.  Union,  L.  limits,  slime.  See  Lime.] 

Limation,  li-ma'shun,  n.  Act  of  filing  or  polishing. 
[I,,  linutre,  - at um ,  to  file,  fr.  lima,  file.]  —  Li'mature, 
-ma-chur,  n.  Act  of  filing;  that  filed  off;  filings. 

Limb,  lini,  n.  An  extremity  of  the  human  body,  as  the 
arm  or  leg  ;  a  member;  branch  of  a  tree  larger  than 
a  twig ;  any  thing  or  person  regarded  as  a  part  of 
something  else.  ( Bot .)  The  border  or  upper  spread¬ 
ing  part  of  a  monopetalous  corol,  or  of  a  petal,  or 
sepal;  blade.  —  v.  t.  [limbed  (limd),  limbing  (limb¬ 
ing).]  To  supply  with  limbs  ;  to  dismember,  tear 
oft  the  limbs  of.  [AS.  lini,  Ic.  limr,  Dan.  and  Sw. 
lem,  a  limb,  Ic.  lim,  foliage  of  a  tree,  Dan.  lime,  a 
twig ;  orig.  something  broken  off,  AS.  lemian,  Ic. 
lemju,  to  break;  s.  rt.  lame.]  —  Lim/'bor,  n.  (Mil.) 
The  forward  part  of  a  gun-car¬ 
riage,  to  which  the  horses  are 
attached,  and  from  which  the 
gun  is  detached  (unlimbered) 
when  in  action.  A  shaft  of  a 
carriage.  (Naut.)  A  gutter  be¬ 
side  the  keelson  for  bilge-water; 
a  board  covering  such  gutter. — 
v.  t.  [limbered  (-herd), -Bering.]— To  attach  a  lim¬ 
ber  to.  [ProvE.  limmers,  a  pair  of  shafts,  fr.  AS.  lim. ] 

Limb,  lim,  n.  (Astron.)  The  border  of  the  disk  of  a 
heavenly  body,  esp.  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  edge  of 
a  graduated  circle  in  an  instrument.  [L.  limbus, 
border,  edge  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  lamb,  to  fall,  hang  down¬ 
wards,  E.  lay.]  —  Lim'bo,  n.  ( Scholastic  Theol.)  A 
region  bordering  on  hell.  A  place  of  confinement. 
[Fr.  L.  in  limbo,  on  the  border  (of  hell).]  — The  limbus 
patnun  was  considered  as  a  place  for  the  souls  of 
good  men  who  lived  before  the  coining  of  our  Savior. 

—  L.  infantum.  A  similar  place  for  the  souls  of  un¬ 
baptized  infants.  —  L.  fatuornm.  Fools’  paradise,  a 
receptacle  of  all  vanity  and  nonsense. 

Limber,  of  a  gun.  See  under  Limb. 

Limber,  lim'bgr,  «.  Easily  bent  ;  flexible  ;  pliant.  — 
v.  t.  [limbered  (-b5rd),  -Bering.]  To  cause  to  be¬ 
come  limber.  [Same  as  limp,  q.  v.] — Lim'berness,  n. 

Lime,  lim,  n.  A  viscous  substance  laid  on  twigs  for 
catching  birds;  bird-lime  ;  oxide  of  calcium  ;  a  brit¬ 
tle,  infusible,  white,  caustic  substance  obtained  by 
calcining  limestone,  shells,  etc.,  and  used  in  making 
mortar,  etc. ;  the  principal  constituent  in  marble, 
chalk,  bones,  shells,  etc.—  r.  t.  [limed  (Hind),  lim¬ 
ing.]  To  smear  with  a  viscous  substance;  to  entan¬ 
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gle,  insnare;  to  manure  with  lime;  to  cement.  [AS. 
lim,  bitumen,  cement,  Ic.  lim,  glue,  lime,  chalk, 
MHG.  lim,  bird-lime,  L.  limns,  mud  ;  s.  rt.  L.  linere, 
to  smear,  Skr.  li,  to  meet,  adhere,  E.  lir/uid,  rivulet.] 
—  Limry,  -I,  a.  Covered  with,  containing,  or  like 
lime;  viscous.  —  Lime'kiln,  -kil,  rt.  A  kiln  or  fur¬ 
nace  in  which  limestone  or  shells  are  burnt  to  make 
lime.—  Lime'stone,  n.  Any  kind  of  stone  consisting 
largely  of  carbonate  of  lime.  esp.  those  varieties  used 
in  making  lime.  —  Lime'-light,  n.  A  brilliant  light 
produced  by  turning  iets  of  ignited  oxygen  and  hy¬ 
drogen,  or  oxygen  and  coal-gas,  upon  a  ball  of  quick¬ 
lime;  calcium  light ;  Drummond  light. — wa'ter,  n. 
Water  impregnated  with  lime. 

Lime,  lim,  n.  The  European  linden  tree  ;  the  Amer. 
basswood.  [Corrup.  of  line ,  liml,  linden,  q.  v.] 

Lime,  lim,  n.  A  fruit  allied  to  the  lemon,  but  smaller, 
and  more  intensely  sour.  [F.; 

Per.  limn,  a  lemon,  q.  v.] 

Limit,  liin'it,  n.  That  which  termi¬ 
nates,  circumscribes,  restrains,  or 
confines;  bound,  border,  or  edge,  j 
(Logic  &  Metaph.)  A  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristic ;  a  differential. 

(Math.)  A  determinate  quantity, 
to  which  a  variable  one  continu¬ 
ally  approaches,  but  can  never 
go  beyond  it.  —  v.  t.  To  bound  ; 
set  bounds  to  ;  to  confine  within 
certain  bounds  ;  to  restrain  ;  to 
confine  the  signification  of,  de¬ 
fine  exactly.  [F.  limiter,  to  limit, 
limite,  L.  limes, -itis,  a  limit;  s.  rt. 

L.  limen,  a  threshold,  and  prob.  limits,  transverse.]  — 
Lim'itable,  a.  -  Lim'itary,  -a-rT,  a.  Placed  at  the 
limit,  as  a  guard;  confined  within  limits  ;  limited  in 
extent,  authority,  power,  etc.  —  Limitation,  n.  Act 
of,  condition  of  being,  or  means  of,  etc.;  restraining 
condition  ;  defining  circumstance.  (Law.)  A  cer¬ 
tain  period  limitedhy  statute  after  which  tlie  claim¬ 
ant  shall  not  enforce  his  claims  by  suit.  [F.]  — Lim'- 
ited,  a.  Confined  within  limits;  restricted;  narrow; 
circumscribed.  —  Limited  liability.  Liability  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  value  of  the  shares  which  one  holds 
in  a  joint-stock  company. —  Lim'iter,  w.  —  Lim'it- 
less,  a.  Having  no  limits  ;  unbounded;  boundless. 

Limn,  lim,  v.  t.  [limned  (limd),  lim'ning.]  To  draw 
or  paint;  esp.  to  paint  in  water  colors  ;  to  illuminate 
(books  or  parchments).  [ME.  limnen,  luminen,  OF. 
enluminer ,  to  limn,  L.  illuminare,  to  enlighten,  il¬ 
luminate,  q.  v.]  —  Lim'ner,  n.  One  who  decorates 
books  with  initial  pictures  ;  a  portrait  or  miniature 
painter. 

Limoges-ware,  lT-m5zh'w5r,  n.  One  of  the  enameled 
articles  of  metal,  such  as  caskets,  etc.,  formerly 
made  at  Limoges,  France. 

Limonite,  Um'o-nlt,  n.  Hydrous  sesquioxide  of  iron; 
brown  hematite  or  bog  ore.  [F.,  fr.  Union,  a  lemon, 
fr.  its  color.] 

Limp,  limp,  v.  i.  [limbed  (Hint)  limping.]  To  halt; 
walk  lamely.  —  n.  A  halt  ;  act  of  limping.  [AS. 
lemp-healt,  halting,  lame,  MI1G.  limphin,  to  limp.]  — 
Limp'er,  n. 

Limp,  limp,  a.  Lacking  stiffness  ;  flexible  ;  limpsy. 
[Ic.  limpa,  limpness,  weakness,  Skr.  lamha,  depend¬ 
ing,  falling;  W.  llihin,  limber,  drooping,  llipa,  limp, 
flabby;  s.  rt.  limber.]  —  Limp'ness,  n.  —  Limp'sy, 
Lim'sy,  a.  Weak  ;  flexible  ;  flimsy. 

Limpet.iim'pet,  n.  An  edible  gasteropodous  univalve 
mollusk,  found  adhering  to  rocks.  [L.  and  Gr.  leyas.] 

Limpid,  lim'pid,  a.  Characterized  by  clearness  or 
transparency;  pellucid;  pure;  crystal ;  translucent. 
[F.  limjtide,  L.  limyidus ;  s.  rt.  L.  lympha,  pure 
water,  Gr.  lam/n  os,  bright,  lampem,  to  shine.]  —  Lim- 
pid'ity,  -T-tl ,  Lim'pidness,  n. 

Limy.  See  under  Lime. 

Linchpin,  linch'pin,  n.  A  pin  to  prevent  the  wheel  of 
a  carriage  from  sliding  off  the  axletree.  [D.  luns, 
LG.  lunse,  linchpin,  AS.  lyn is,  axletree.] 

Linden,  lin'den,  n.  A  European  tree,  having  panicles 
of  light  yellow  flowers,  and  large  cordate  leaves;  in 
Amer.,  the  basswood.  [ME.,  AS.,  Ic.,  Dan.,  and 
Sw.  lin< l,  D.  and  G.  Unde,  the  linden,  Ic.  linr,  smooth, 
AS.  lidhe,  L.  lentus,  pliant.  See  Lithe.] 

Line,  Hn,  n.  A  linen  thread  or  string  ;  any  slender 
strong  cord  or  rope  ;  a  thread-like  mark  of  the  pen, 

Eencil,  or  graver.  (Math.)  That  which  has  length, 
ut  not  breadth  or  thickness.  The  exterior  limit 
of  a  figure  ;  boundary  ;  contour  ;  a  long  thread-like 
mark  upon  the  face  or  hand  ;  lineament  ;  a  straight 
row  ;  a  continued  series  or  rank  ;  supply  of  a  vari- 
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ety  of  goods  in  some  department  of  trade;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  taken  by  a  stock  broker  ;  a  short  let¬ 
ter,  note.  Course  of  conduct,  thought,  occupation, 
or  policy,  directed  toward  an  object ;  department  ; 
ancestry  or  descendants  of  a  given  person  ;  family 
to  which  one  belongs  ;  a  connected  series  of  pub¬ 
lic  conveyances;  an  established  arrangement  for 
forwarding  merchandise.  (Poet.)  Averse.  ( Geo; /■) 
The  equator,  —  usually  called  the  line ,  or  equinoc¬ 
tial  line.  (Script.)  That  which  is  measured  by  a 
line  or  cord  ;  boundary  ;  place  of  abode  ;  instruc¬ 
tion,  doctrine.  (Mach.)  Proper  adjustment  of  parts, 
for  smooth  working.  (Mil.)  The  regular  infantry 
of  an  army.  (Fort.)  A  trench  or  rampart  ;  pi.  dis¬ 
positions  covering  extended  positions,  and  present¬ 
ing  a  front  in  but  one  direction  to  an  enemy.  The 
12th  of  an  inch.  — v.  t.  [lined  (lind),  lining.]  To 
mark  out  or  cover  with  lines;  to  cover  on  the  inside; 
to  put  inside  of  ;  to  place  along  the  side  of  for  de¬ 
fense;  to  read  or  repeat  line  by  line.  [AS.;  L.  linea, 
a  cord,  prop.  fern,  of  linens,  made  of  linum,  Gr.  linon, 
flax  ;  also  F.  ligne,  a  line,  verse,  row,  fr.  the  same. 
To  line  garments,  etc.,  is  prop,  to  put  linen  within 
them.]  —  Hard  lines.  An  unfortunate  fate  ;  dis¬ 
tressing  circumstances. —  On  the  line  (of  sight).  At 
the  right  height,  —  said  of  pictures,  as  hung  at  ex¬ 
hibitions.  —  Linger,  n.  A  vessel  belonging  to  a  reg¬ 
ular  line  of  packets  ;  in  games,  a  ball  sent  into  the 
field  in  a  straight  line  from  the  bat.  —  Lin'eage, 
lln'e-ej,  n.  Race  ;  progeny  ;  descent  in  a  line  from 
a  common  progenitor.  [ME.  linage,  F.  Jignage .] 

—  Lin'eal,  a.  Composed  of  lines;  descending  in  a 
direct  line  from  an  ancestor ;  hereditary  ;  in  the 
direction  of  a  line  ;  pert,  to,  or  ascertained  by,  a 
line.  —  Lin'eally,  adv.  In  a  direct  line.  —  Linea¬ 
ment.  -e-a-ment,  n.  The  outline  of  a  body  or  figure, 
esp.  of  the  face  ;  feature  ;  form  ;  mark.  [F.  ;  L. 
lineamentum,  fr.  lineare,  -atum,  to  draw  a  line.]  — 
Lin'ear,  «.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  etc.  ;  in  a 
straight  direction. — Lin'eate,  -e-at,  -ated,  a.  (Bot.) 
Marked  longitudinally  with  depressed  parallel  lines. 

—  Lin'ing,  lin'ing,  n.  The  covering  of  the  inner 
surface  of  anything. 

Linen,  lin'en,  n.  Thread  or  cloth  made  of  flax;  un¬ 
derclothing,  esp.  shirts,  as  being  orig.  chiefly  made 
of  linen. — a.  Made  of,  or  like,  etc.  [ME.  lin,  n., 
linen,  adj.,  AS.  lin,  flax,  linen,  fr.  L.  linum.  See 
Eixe.]  —  LinoMeum,  -le-um,  n.  A  kind  of  floor¬ 
cloth  made  with  hardened  or  oxidized  linseed  oil, 

IL.  linum  and  oleum,  oil.]  — 
lin'net,  n.  A  small  Euro¬ 
pean  singing  bird.  [F.  lin- 
otte,  fr.  lin,  flax,  W.  llinos, 
fr.  llhi,  —  fr.  its  feeding  on 
flax-seed.]  —  Lin'seed,  n. 

Flaxseed. —  Lin'sey-wooF- 
sey,  -sT-wooFsI,  a.  Made 
of  linen  and  wool;  of  dif-  Linnet, 

ferent  and  unsuitable  parts;  vile;  mean.  —  n.  Stuff 
made  of  linen  and  wool  mixed. —  Lint,  n.  Flax; 
linen  raveled,  or  scraped  into  a  soft  substance,  and 
used  for  dressing  wounds  and  sores. 

Ling,  ling,  n.  An  edible  marine  fish,  more  slender 
than  the  cod,  and  having  only  2  dorsal  fins.  [D.  leng, 
fr.  lung,  AS.  langa,  long.] 

Linger,  lin'ger,  v.  i.  [-geked  (-gerd),  -gering.]  To 
delay,  loiter;  to  be  in  suspense,  hesitate;  to  remain 
long  in  any  state.  [ME.  lengen,  to  tarry,  AS.  lengan, 
to  prolong,  put  off,  fr.  lang,  long.]  —  Lin'gerer,  n.  — 
Lin'gering,  n.  A  delaying;  tardiness;  protraction 
Lingual,  lin'gwal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  tongue.  —  n.  A  let¬ 
ter  pronounced  with  the  tongue.  [L.  lingua,  OL. 
clingua,  tongue;  s.  rt.  longue,  language.}  —  Lin'guist, 
-gwist,  n.  One  skilled  in  languages.  —  Linguist'ic, 

•  ical,  a.  Relating  to  linguistics,  or  to  the  affinities 
of  languages.  —  Linguistics,  n.  sing.  Science  of 
languages,  or  of  the  origin,  signification,  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  words.  —  Lin'guiform,  -gwl-f&rm,  a.  Of 
the  shape  of  the  tongue.  [L../orwa,  shape.]  —  Lin'- 
go,  n.  Language;  speech;  dialect.  —  Lin/gua-dent''- 
al,  -gwa-dent^al,  a.  (Pron.)  Formed  «r  uttered  by 
the  joint  use  of  the  tongue  and  teeth,  or  of  the 
tongue  and  that  part  of  the  gum  just  above  the 
front  teeth.  —  n.  An  articulation  pronounced  by 
the  tongue  and  teeth.  —  Lin'gua-Fran'ca,  -fran'ka, 
n.  The  commercial  language  of  the  Levant,  —  a 
compound  of  French,  Italian,  Arabic,  etc. 

Liniment,  lin'T-ment,  n.  A  soft  anodyne  or  stimula¬ 
ting  ointment  or  embrocation,  with  which  diseased 
parts  are  rubbed.  [F. ;  L.  linimentum,  fr.  linere,  to 
smear;  s.  rt.  liquid .] 


Lining.  See  under  Line. 

Link,  link,  n.  A  single  ring  of  a  chain  ;  anything 
doubled  and  closed  like  a  link.  Anything  connect¬ 
ing  or  binding  one  thing  to  another;  any  constituent 
art  of  a  connected  series.  ( Mech .)  Any  intermc- 
iate  rod  or  piece  transmitting  motive  power  from 
one  part  of  a  machine  to  another.  (Surveying.)  The 
length  of  one  joint  of  Gunter’s  chain  =  7.92  inches. 

—  v.t.  [linked  (linkt),  linking.]  To  unite  or  con¬ 
nect  by  something  intervening;  to  join,  couple.  —  v. 
i.  To  be  connected.  [AS.  hlence,  link  of  achain;  prob. 
s.  rt.  AS.  Mine,  hill,  boundary,  bring,  ring,  q.  v.]-* 
Link  '-mo/- 
t  i  o  n  ,  n  . 

(  S  t  e  a  m- 
E  n  g  . )  A 
valve  gear 
con  sisting 
of  two  ec- 
centrics 
and  their 
rods,  so  con¬ 
nected  b  y  Link-motion. 

an  adjust¬ 
able  piece,  called  the  link,  to  the  valve,  as  to  reverse 
the  steam  when  the  engine  is  in  motion. 

Link,  link,  n.  A  torch  made  of  tow  and  pitch.  [Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  lint  in  lintstock,  old  spelling  of  linstock,  q. 
v.j  —  Link'boy,  -man,  n.  One  who  carried  a  torch 
to  light  passengers. 

Linnaean,  -nean,  lin-ne'an,  a.  Pert,  to  Linnmus,  the 
botanist.  —  Lin  mean  system.  (Bot.)  The  system  in 
which  the  classes  are  founded  upon  the  number  of 
stamens,  and  the  orders  upon  the  pistils  ;  the  artifi¬ 
cial  or  sexual  system. 

Linnet,  Linseed/  Linsey-woolsey,  Lint.  See  under 
Linen. 

Linstock,  lin'stok,  n.  A  pointed  or  forked  staff,  to 
hold  a  lighted  match,  —  used  in  firing  cannon.  [D. 
lontstok ;  lout,  a  inaten,  rag;  stok,  stick.] 

Lintel,  lin'tel,  n.  (Arch.)  A  horizontal  timber  or 
stone  over  a  door,  window,  etc.  [OF.;  LL.  lintellus, 
fr.  L.  limes,  boundary,  border.  See  Limit.] 

Linter,  lin'ter,  n.  A  row  of  stalls  for  cattle  in  a  barn. 
Lion,  li'un,  n.  A  carnivorous  feline  mammal  of  great 
size  and  strength,  found 
in  Asia  and  Africa  ;  the 
p  u  in  a  of  S.  America. 

(Astron.)'  The  5th  sign 
in  the  zodiac,  Leo.  An 
object  of  interest  and 
curiosity.  [OF. ;  L.  leo, 

Gr.  leon. ]  —  Li'oness,  n. 

The  female  of  the  lion 
kind.  —  Li'onize,  v.  t. 

[-ized  (-izd),  -izing.]  To 
treat  as  a  lion,  or  object 
of  interest.  [Orig.  to 
show  strangers  the  lions  Lion, 

kept  in  the  Tower  of  London.] 

Lip,  lip,  n.  One  of  the  2  fleshy  parts  composing  the 
exterior  of  the  mouth  in  man  and  many  other  ani¬ 
mals  ;  the  mouth  ;  organs  of  speech  ;  sometimes 
speech  itself;  the  edge  of  anything.  —  v.  t.  [lipped 
(lipt),  lipping.]  To  touch  with  the  lips,  kiss  ;  to 
speak.  [AS.  lippa,  lippe ,  D.  lip,  L.  labrum,  labium, 
Ir.  and  Per.  lab,  lip,  lit.  that  which  laps  or  sucks  up; 
s.  rt.  L.  lambere,  to  lick,  E.  lap,  q.  v.] 

Lipogram,  lip'o-gram,  n.  A  writing  in  which  a  par¬ 
ticular  letter  is  omitted.  [Gr.  leipein,  to  leave,  omit, 
lack,  and  gramma,  a  letter.]  —  Lipoth^ymy,  li-poth'- 
I-mYj  n.  A  fainting;  a  swoon.  [Gr.  lipothumia,  fr. 
leipein  and  thumos,  soul,  life.] 

Lippitude,  lip'pT-tud,  n.  Soreness  of  eyes;  bleared- 
ness.  [L.  hppitudo,  fr.  lippus,  blear-eyed.] 

Liquefy,  lik'we-fi,  v.  t.  [-tied  (-fid),  -fying.]  To 
melt,  dissolve ;  esp.  to  melt  by  the  sole  agency  of 
heat  or  caloric.  —  v.  i.  To  become  liquid.  [F.  lique- 
fier,  L.  liquefacere,  fr.  liquere  (s.  rt.  Skr.  ri,  to  distill, 
ooze,  li,  to  melt,  dissolve,  E.  rivulet),  to  be  fluid,  and 
facere,  to  make.]  —  Liq'uefFable,  a.  —  Liq/uefac'- 
tion,  n.  Act  or  operation  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

—  Liq'uefa'cient,  -shent,  n.  That  which  serves  to 
liquefy.  —  Liq'uable,  -wa-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
melted.  —  Liqua'tion,  n.  Act  of  melting;  capacity 
of  being  melted.  (Metal.)  Process  of  separating, 
by  a  regulated  heat,  an  easily  fusible  metal  from 
one  less  fusible.—  Liques'cent,  -kwes'sent,  a.  Tend¬ 
ing  to  become  liquid;  inclined  to  melt;  melting.  [L. 
liquescens,  p.  pr.  of  liquescere,  incept,  of  liquere,  to  be 
liquid.]  —  Liq'uid,  -wid,  a.  Having  liquidity;  fluid 
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flowing  smoothly  or  easily;  sounding  agreeably  to 
the  ear;  pronounced  without  harshness.  — n.  A  sub- 
Ptance  whose  parts  change  their  relative  position  on 
the  slightest  pressure  ana  retain  no  definite  form ;  a 
fluid  not  aeriform.  (Oram.)  A  letter  which  has  a 
smooth,  flowing  sound,  or  which  flows  smoothly 
after  a  mute, —in  Eng.,  f,  m,  n,  r.  [F.  liquule ,  L. 
liquulus,  fr.  liquere.]  —  Liq'uidam'bar,  -ber,  n.  A 
genus  of  trees  growing  in  tropical  regions,  several 
species  of  which  produce  a  transparent,  balsamic 
liquid  resin;  the  resin  itself:  the  inspissated  Amcr. 
resin  is  copal,  and  the  Oriental  is  storax.  -  Liq'ui- 
date,  -wY-dat,  v.  t.  To  make  liquid;  to  clear  irom 
obscurity;  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount  of;  to  set¬ 
tle,  adjust,  pay.  [LL.  liquid are,  - datum ,  to  make 
clear.]  —  Liquidation,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  esp.  of  adjust¬ 
ing  debts.  —  Liquid' ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being  liq¬ 
uid;  fluidity;  quality  of  being  smooth  and  flowing; 
agreeableness  of  sound.  —  Liq'uor,  lik'gr,  n.  Any 
liquid  or  fluid  substance;  esn.  alcoholic  or  spirituous 
fluid,  distilled  or  fermented;  a  decoction,  solution, 
or  tincture.  [L.,  fr.  liquere.)  —  Liqueur,  le-ker',  n. 
A  delicate  preparation  of  distilled  spirits,  usually 
flavored  with  fruits  and  aromatic  substances.  [F.] 

Liquorice.  See  Licorick. 

Lira,  le'ra,  n. ;  pi.  -re,  -ra.  An  Italian  coin  =  1 
French  franc  =  19J  cents.  [It.,  L.  libra,  the  Roman 
pound.] 

Lisp,  lisp,  v.  i.  [lisped  (lispt),  lisping.]  To  give  s 
or  2  the  sound  of  th,  Hi,  or  dh ;  to  speak  imperfectly 
or  with  hesitation;  to  make  feeble  beginnings  or  im¬ 
perfect  efforts.  —  v.  t.  To  pronounce  with  a  lisp. — 
n.  Habit  or  act  of  lisping.  [Ononiat;  AS.  wlispian, 
to  lisp,  xvlisp,  lisping;  s.  rt.  whisper .]  —  Lisp'er,  n. 

Lisson.  See  under  Litiie. 

List,  list,  n.  The  outer  edge  or  selvage  of  cloth;  strip 
of  cloth  forming  the  border;  a  boundary;  border. 
(Arch.)  A  little  square  molding;  fillet. — v.t.  To 
sew  (strips  of  clotn)  together;  to  form  a  border;  to 
cover  or  pack  (a  crack)  with  list  or  with  strips  of 
cloth;  to  mark  as  if  with  list.  [AS.  and  Sw.;  Ic.  lista, 
border,  selvage.]  —  List'ing,  n.  Same  as  List.  — 
List'el,  n.  (Arch.)  A  fillet. 

List,  list,?!.  A  roll;  catalogue;  register;  inventory.— 
v.  t.  To  place  in  a  list  or  catalogue;  to  enroll,  en¬ 
list;  to  engage  in  the  public  service.  — v.  i.  To  en¬ 
list.  [F.  liste,  a  roll,  catalogue;  s.  rt.  list,  a  border.] 

List,  list,  n.  A  line  inclosing  or  forming  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  a  field  of  combat  ;  pi.  the  ground  or  field 
inclosed  for  a  race  or  combat.  —  v.  t.  To  inclose  for 
combat.  [OF.  lisse,  a  tiltyard,  LL.  licise,  barriers, 
palisades,  peril,  fr.  L.  licium,  a  thread,  girdle.]  —  To 
enter  the  lists.  To  accept  a  challenge,  or  engage  in 
contest. 

List,  list,  v.  i.  To  desire,  choose,  please.  [AS.  lystan, 
to  desire,  AS.,  D.,  Sw.,  G.  lust,  desire.  See  Lust.]  — 
LiBt'less,  a.  Lit.,  devoid  of  desire;  weary;  not  at¬ 
tending;  indifferent  to  what  is  passing;  languid; 
indolent.  —  List'lessly,  a<lv.  —  List'lessness,  n. 

List,  list,  n.  ( Naut .)  An  inclination  to  one  side, — 
said  of  a  ship. 

List,  list.  Listen,  lis'n,  v.  i.  [listened  (-nd),  -en- 
ing.1  To  attend  closely  with  a  view  to  hear;  to 
hearken;  to  yield  to  advice,  obey.  [AS.  hlystan,  fr. 
hlyst,  a  hearing,  the  sense  of  hearing,  Ic.  hlust,  W. 
dust,  the  ear;  s.  rt.  L.  cluere,  Gr.  kluein,  Skr.  gru,  to 
hear,  AS.  hlud  —  E.  loud,  q.  v.,  also  E.  lurk.]  — 
List'ener,  n. 

Litany,  lit'a-nY,  v.  A  solemn  form  of  supplications 
for  mercy  and  deliverance,  used  in  public  worship; 
esp.  the  responsive  form  of  general  supplication  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  [ME.  and  OF.  letanie, 
L.  litania,  Gr.  litaneia,  fr.  litanein,  to  pray,  lite, 
prayer,  entreaty.] 

Liter,"  li'ter  or  le^tSr,  n.  A  metric  measure  of  capaci¬ 
ty  =1  cubic  decimeter=  61.016  cubic  inches,  or  2.113 
Amer.  pints  =  61.027  cubic  inches.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  litra, 
a  silver  coin,  L.  libra,  a  Roman  pound  of  12  ounces.] 

Literal,  lit'5r-al,  a.  According  to  the  letter;  real;  not 
figurative  or  metaphorical;  following  the  letter  or 
exact  words:  not  free;  consisting  ot,  or  expressed 
by,  letters.  [OF.;  L.  literalis,  fr.  litera,  a  letter,  q. 
v‘]  —  Lit'erally,  adv.  According  to  the  primary  and 
natural  import  of  words;  word  by  word;  exactly. — 
Lit'eralism. -izm,n.  Adherence  to  the  letter;  a  mode 
ot  interpreting  literally.  —  Lit'eralist,  n.  One  who 
adheres  to  the  exact  word:  an  interpreter  according 
to  the  letter.  —  Literal'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  lit¬ 
eral. —  Lit'eralize,  v.  rt.  [-ized  (-Tzd),  -izing.]  To 
interpret  or  put  in  practice  according  to  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  words. —  Lit'erary,  -er-a-rY,  a.  Pert. 


to  or  connected  with  literature  or  men  of  letters; 
versed  or  engaged  in  literature ;  consisting  in  letters 
or  compositions.  [L.  literarius .]  —  Litera'tus,  n. ;  pi. 
-ati,  -ti.  A  learned  man;  man  of  erudition.  [L.]  — 
Litterateur,  le-ta-ra-tSr',  n.  One  versed  in  litera¬ 
ture;  a  literary  man.  [F.]  —  Lit'erate,  -Sr-at,  a.  In¬ 
structed  in  learning  and  science;  learned  ;  lettered. 
—  n.  In  Eng.,  one  educated,  but  not  having  taken 
a  university  degree  ;  a  literary  man.  —  Litera'tim, 
adv.  Letter  for  letter.  [LL.j  —  Lit'erature,  -er-a- 
chur,  n.  Learning  ;  acquaintance  with  letters  or 
books;  the  collective  body  of  literary  productions; 
the  class  of  writings  disting,  for  beauty  of  style  or 
expression,  as  poetry,  essays,  or  history;  belles-let¬ 
tres.  [F.;  L.  hteratura.) 

Lithe,  lith,  a.  Capable  of  being  easily  bent;  pliant; 
flexible;  limber.  [AS.  lidhe,  gentle,  soft,  L.  lentus, 
pliant,  lenis,  soft ;  s.  rt.  linden,  lenity,  relent.]  — 

Lithe'ness,  n.  —  Lithe'some,  -sum,  Lis'som,  a. 

Pliant;  limber;  nimble. 

Lithic,  lith'ik,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  pert,  to,  stone,  esp. 
to  stone  in  the  bladder;  uric.  —  n.  (Med.)  A  medi¬ 
cine  preventive  of,  etc.  [Gr.  lithos,  stone.]  —  Lith'- 
arge,  -iirj,  n.  Semi-crystalline  or  partially  fused  yel¬ 
low  or  red  protoxide  of  lead,  used  in  glass-making, 
etc.  [F.;  L.  lithar-gyrus,  Gr.  litharguros,  fr.  lithos  anil 
arguros,  silver, —  it  being  obtnined  in  working  sil¬ 
ver-bearing  lead-ore.]  —  Lith'ium,  -Y-um,  n.  ( Cnern. ) 
A  very  soft  metal,  —  the  lightest  solid  known.  — ' 
Lith'ofrac'teur,  -frak'ter,  n.  An  explosive  com 

Eound  of  nitroglycerine,  q.  v.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  lithos  and 
i.. frangere,  fractum,  to  break.]— Lith'ograph,  -graf, 
v.  t.  [-graphed  (-graft), -graphing.]  To  trace  on 
stone,  and  transfer  to  paper,  etc.,  by  printing.  —  n. 
A  print  from  a  drawing  on  stone.  [Gr.  graphein ,  to 
draw.]  —  Lithog'rapher,  -ra-fSr,  n.  One  who  practices 
lithography.  —  Lithograph'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  lith¬ 
ography;  engraved  upon,  or  printed  from,  stone. — 
Lithographic  limestone.  (Min.)  A  compact  fine¬ 
grained  limestone,  obtained  largely  from  the  Lias 
and  Oolite,  esp.  of  Bavaria,  used  in  lithography.  — 
Lithog'raphy,  -fY,  n.  Art  or  process  of  writing  or 
drawing  upon  stone  with  a  greasy  composition,  and 
of  obtaining  printed  impressions  therefrom  on  a 
lithographic  press. — Lithol'ogy,  -jY,  n.  Science  of 
the  characteristics  and  classification  of  rocks.  (Med.) 
A  treatise  on  stones  found  in  the  body.  [Gr.  logos , 
discourse.]  —  Litholog'ic,  -ical,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  li¬ 
thology;  pert,  to  the  character  of  a  rock,  as  derived 
from  the  nature  and  mode  of  aggregation  of  its 
mineral  contents.  — Lithol'ogist,  n.  One  skilled  in, 
etc.  —  Lith'oman'cy,  -man'sY,  n.  Divination  by 
means  of  stones.  [Gr.  manteia,  divination.]  — 
LitlPontrip'tic,  a.  (Med.)  Having  the  quality  of 
destroying  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys.  —  n.  A 
medicine  which,  etc.  [Gr.  tribein,  to  rub,  grind.]  — 
Lith'ontrip/tor,  n.  (Surg.)  An  instrument  for  tritu¬ 
rating  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  —  Lith'ophyte,  -fit,  n. 
Any  species  of  polyp  whose  stony  or  horny  secre¬ 
tions  form  plant-shaped  structures,  as  corals,  sea- 
fans,  etc.  [Gr.  phuton,  plant.]  —  Lithot'omy,  -o-mY, 
n.  (Surg.)  Operation,  art,  or  practice  of  cutting  for 
stone  in  the  bladder.  [Gr.  temnein,  to  cut.]  — Lithot'- 
omist,  n.  One  who  performs,  etc.  —  Lith'otrip/sy, 
-trip'sY,  n.  Operation  of  triturating  a  stone  in  the 
bladder.  [Gr.  tripsis,  grinding,  fr.  tribein :  see  Litii- 
ontri  ptic,  above.]  —  Lithot'rity,  -rY-tY,  n.  Opera¬ 
tion  of  breaking  a  stone  in  the  bladder  into  pieces 
that  may  be  voided.  [L.  terere,  tritum,  to  grind.] 
Lithuanian,  lith-u-a'nY-an,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Lithua¬ 
nia,  a  part  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  territory 
bordering  on  the  Baltic  sea. — n.  The  language  or, 
etc.,  now  extinct,  a  branch  of  the  Slavonic  closely 
akin  to  the  Lettish  of  Courland  and  Livonia,  and  to 
the  Old  Prussian. 

Litigate,  lit'Y-gat,  v.  t.  To  contest  in  law,  engage  in  a 
lawsuit,  prosecute  or  defend  in  a  court  of  justice.  — 
v.  i.  To  carry  on  a  suit  by  judicial  process.  [L.  liti- 
gare,  -gatum,  fr.  lis,  litis,  dispute,  lawsuit,  and  agere, 
to  carry  on.]  — Lit'igant,  a.  Disposed  to  litigate;  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  lawsuit.—  n.  A  person  engaged  in  a  law¬ 
suit.  —  Litiga'tion,  n.  Act  or  process  ot  litigating;  a 
suit  at  law;  judicial  contest.  —  Litig'ious,  -tij'us,  a. 
Inclined  to  litigation;  quarrelsome;  contentious;  sub¬ 
ject  to  contention;  disputable;  pert,  to  legal  disputes. 
[F.  litigieux ,  L.  litigiosns,  fr.  htigium,  strife,  fr.  lis.) 
—  Litig'iously,  adv.  —  Litig'iousness,  n. 

Litmus,  lit'm us,  n.  A  coloring  matter  obtained  from 
several  lichens.  [D.  laJcmoes,  fr.  lak,  lac,  q.  v.,  and 
moes,  pulp.]  —Litmus  paper.  Unsized  paper  prepared 
with  litmus  for  use  as  a  delicate  chemical  test:  blue 
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litmus  paper  turns  red  when  it  touches  an  acid,  and 
the  red  paper  turns  blue  when  exposed  to  an  alkali. 

Litre,  li'tSr  or  le'tr,  n.  Same  as  Liter. 

Litter,  lit' t5r,  n.  A  portable  bed  or  stretcher  for  car¬ 
rying  a  person,  esp.  a  sick  person;  bedding  of  straw 
for  animals;  a  covering  of  straw  for  plants;  a  con¬ 
fused  mass  of  objects  little  valued  ;  scattered  rub¬ 
bish;  a  condition  of  disorder  or  confusion;  number 
of  pigs,  etc.,  horn  at  once.  —  v.  t.  [littered  (-terd), 
-teking.]  To  supply  with  litter;  to  scatter  things 
over  in  a  slovenly  manner;  to  give  birth  to.  —  v.  i. 
To  produce  a  litter.  [OF.  litiere,  LL.  lectara ,  fr.  L. 
lectus,  Gr.  lektron,  a  bed;  s.  rt.  lectern,  q.  v.;  Ic.  latr, 
a  lair,  an  animal’s  lving-place  or  breeding-place.] 

Litterateur.  See  under  Literal. 

Little,  lit'l,  a.  [less,  least.]  Small  in  size  or  ex¬ 
tent;  diminutive;  short  in  duration;  brief;  small  in 
quantity  or  amount;  small  in  dignity,  power,  or  im¬ 
portance;  insignificant;  contemptible;  small  in  force 
or  efficiency;  weak;  slight;  petty;  small  in  generos¬ 
ity;  mean.  —  n.  A  small  quantity,  amount,  space, 
etc.;  small  degree  or  scale;  miniature.  — adv.  In  a 
small  quantity  or  degree;  not  much;  slightly.  [AS. 
h/tcl,  fr.  lyt,  a‘  little  (n.  and  adv.);  s.  rt.  AS.  lot ,  de¬ 
ceit,  Man,  to  stoop,  sneak,  E.  loiter,  lout;  not  s.  rt. 
least  and  less,  q.  v.]  —  A  little.  By  a  small  degree; 
to  a  limited  extent;  somewhat;  for  a  short  time.— 
Lit'tleness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  little;  small¬ 
ness;  want  of  grandeur;  insignificance;  meanness. 

Littoral,  lit'to-ral,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  inhabiting  a 
shore,  as  of  the  sea;  pert,  to  the  zone  on  a  sea-coast, 
between  high  and  low  water  mark.  [L.  littoralis, 
litoralis,  fr.  littus,  litus,  sea-shore.] 

Liturgy,  lit'er-jY,  n.  The  established  formulas  for 
public  worship  in  churches  using  prescribed  forms. 
{Rom.  Catli.  Church.)  The  mass,  or  entire  ritual. 
[OF.  lyturgie,  LL.  lituryia,  Gr.  leitourgia,  fr.  leitos, 
public',  and  ergon,  work.]  —  Litur'gic,  -gical,  a.  Pert, 
to  a  liturgy,  or  to  public  worship.  —  Lit'urgist,  n. 
One  who  favors  or  adheres  striqfly  to  a  liturgy. 

Live,  Lively,  etc.  See  under  Life. 

Liver,  liv'er,  n.  { Anat .)  A  large  abdominal  organ  or 
gland,  which  secretes  the  bile  or  gall:  in  the  human 
body  it  is  the  largest  gland,  and  is  situated  immedi¬ 
ately  beneath  the  diaphragm.  [AS.  lifer.]  —  Liv'er- 
wort, -wert,  it.  ( Bot .)  A  cryptogamous  plant  with 
lidless  capsules,  of  several  genera,  allied  to  the 
mosses  and  including  some  of  the  lichens. 

Livery,  liv'er-Y,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  Act  of  delivering  pos¬ 
session  of  lands  or  tenements;  writ  by  which  posses¬ 
sion  is  obtained.  Deliverance;  formerly  that  which 
is  delivered  out  statedly,  as  clothing,  food,  etc.;  esp. 
the  peculiar  dress  by  which  the  servants  of  a  house¬ 
hold  are  distinguished;  peculiar  dress  appropriated 
by  any  body  of  persons  to  their  own  use;  company 
of  those  wearing  such  a  garb;  any  characteristic 
dress  or  outward  appearance;  an  allowance  of  food 
statedly  given  out;  a  ration,  as  to  a  family,  to  ser¬ 
vants,  to  horses,  etc.;  release  from  wardship,  —v.  t. 
To  clothe  in  livery.  [F.  livree,  a  delivery  of  a  gift, 
thing  given,  livery,  prop.  fern,  of  p.  p.  of  Hi  rer,  to 
deliver,  LL.  liberare ,  to  give,  L.,  to  set  free,  liberate, 
q.  v.]  —  Liv'ery-man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  One  who  wears 
a  livery,  as  a  servant;  a  freeman  of  the  city,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  entitled  to  certain  municipal  rights  and  to  wear 
the  disting,  dress  or  livery  of  the  company  to  which 
he  belongs.  —  Liv'ery-sta'ble,  n.  A  stable  where 
horses  are  kept  for  hire,  and  where  stabling  is  pro¬ 
vided. 

Livid,  liv'id,  a.  Black  and  blue;  of  a  lead  color;  dis¬ 
colored,  as  bruised  flesh.  [F.  livi'le,  L.  liidlus,  fr. 
livere,  to  be  bluish.]  —  Livid'ity,  Liv'idnoss,  n.  A 
dark  or  black  and  blue  color. 

Livre,  li'ver  or  le'vr,  n.  A  French  money  of  account, 
afterward  a  silver  coin  equal  to  20  sous,  or  181  cents, 
—  not  now  in  use.  [F.,  fr.  L.  libra,  a  pound.  See 
Libra.] 

Lixivial,  etc.  See  under  Lye. 

Lizard,  liz'ard.n.  A  four-footed 
reptile,  having  an  elongate, 
round  body,  long  tail,  head 
covered  with  polygonal  plates, 
and  a  free  tongue,  more  or  less 
divided  at  the  end.  (.Kant.)  A 
piece  of  rope  with  thimbles  or 
blocks  attached  by  spliced  Lizard, 

legs.  [ME.  and  F.  lesard ,  L.  lacerta ,  - tus .] 

Llama,  la'ina,  n.  { Zool .)  An  ungulate  ruminating 
mammal,  of  S.  Amer.,  allied  to  the  camel  and  al¬ 
paca:  it  was  the  only  beast  of  burden  of  tiie  aborig¬ 
ines,  and  is  still  used  in  parts  of  the  Andes  too  rough 


and  steep  for  any  other  animal. 

[Peruvian,  flock.] 

Lo,  lo,  interj.  Look;  see;  behold; 
observe.  [Perh.  AS.  loca,  imper¬ 
ative  of  Ionian,  to  look.] 

Loach,  loch,  n.  A  small  food-fish, 
allied  to  the  minnow,  inhabit¬ 
ing  clear  streams.  [ME.  and  F. 
loche,  Sp.  loja .] 

Load,  lod,  n.  A  burden;  that  Llama, 
which  is  laid  on  or  put  in  anything  for  conveyance; 
a  weight;  quantity  which  one  can  carry;  contents 
of  a  cart,  barrow,  or  vessel;  lading;  weight;  cargo;  a 
heavy  burden  ;  that  which  oppresses  the  mind ;  a 
particular  measure  for  certain  articles,  —  as  much 
as  is  commonly  carried  at  one  time;  the  charge  of  a 
fire-arm.  —  v.  t.  To  lay  a  burden  on,  cause  to  bear, 
furnish  with  a  cargo  ;  to  weigh  down,  encumber, 
bestow  in  abundance;  to  add  to  the  weight  of,  by 
some  extraneous  addition;  to  charge  (a  gun)  witn 
powder,  etc.  [AS.  hladan  (imp.  hloa),  to  lade,  load, 
also  to  draw  water,  hlsest,  a  burden.] 

Load-,  Lodestar,  lod'stiir,  n.  The  star  that  leads;  pole- 
star.  [ME.  lodesterre,  fr.  lode,  AS.  lad,  a  way,  course, 
lulhan,  to  go,  travel;  c.  rt.  lead. ]  — Load'-,  Lode'- 
stone,  n.  {Min.)  Magnetic  iron  ore  possessing  po¬ 
larity  like  a  magnetic  needle. 

Loaf,  lof,  7i. ;  pi.  Loaves,  lovz.  Any  thick  lump  or 
mass;  esp.,  a  regularly  shaped  or  molded  mass,  as 
of  bread,  sugar,  or  cake.  [AS.  hlaf.] 

Loaf,  lof,  v.  i.  [loafed  (loft),  loafing.]  To  spend 
time  in  idleness;  to  lounge,  loiter.  —  v.  t.  To  pass  in 
idleness,  waste  lazily.  [G.  laufen,  to  run.]  —  Loaf'- 
er,  n.  An  idle  man;  a  lazy  lounger;  one  who  lives 
by  sponging;  a  vagrant. 

Loam,  lorn,  n.  A  rich  friable  soil  chiefly  composed  of 
silicious  sand,  clay,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  humus. 

—  v.t.  [loamed  (lbmd),  loaming.]  To  cover  with 
loam.  [AS.  lam,  fr.  lim,  lime,  q.  v.]  —  Loam'y,  -Y,  a. 
Consisting  of,  of  the  nature  of,  or  like,  loam. 

Loan.  See  under  Lend. 

Loath,  15th,  a.  Filled  with  aversion;  unwilling;  back¬ 
ward;  reluctant.  [AS.  ladh,  hateful;  s.  rt.  G.  leiden, 
to  suffer.]  —  Loathe,  loth,  v.t.  [loathed  (lotlid), 
loathing.]  To  have  an  extreme  aversion  of  the 
appetite  to  food  or  drink;  to  dislike  greatly,  hate, 
abhor,  detest,  abominate.  [AS.  ladhian.]  —  Loath'- 
er,  n.  —  Loath'ful,  -ful,  a.  Full  of  loathing;  excit¬ 
ing  disgust;  disgusting.  —  Loath'ing,  n.  Extreme 
disgust";  detestation.  —  Loath'ly,  -1Y,  a.  [-her, 
-liest.]  Loathsome.  [AS.  ladhiic.] —  Loath'some, 
-sum,  a.  Causing  to  loathe;  exciting  disgust,  hatred, 
or  abhorrence;  odious.  —  Loath'somenesa,  n. 

Loaves.  See  Loaf. 

Lob,  lob,  n.  A  dull,  heavy,  sluggish  person;  something 
thick  and  heavy. —  v.  t.  To  let  fall  heavily  or  lazily. 
W.  llob,  an  unwieldy  lump,  dolt,  blockhead;  s.  rt. 
ap,  lump,  lubber,  q.  v.]  —  Lob'lolly,  -lol-lY,  n.  Water- 
gruel,  or  spoon-meat,  —  so  called  among  seamen. — 
Lob'lolly-boy,  n.  A  surgeon’s  attendant  on  ship¬ 
board. —  Lob'scouse,  -skows,  n.  {Naut.)  A  hash  of 
meat  with  vegetables  of  various  kinds;  an  olio. 

Lobby,  lob' bY,  n.  {Arch.)  An  inclosed  place  commu¬ 
nicating  with  one  or  more  apartments;  a  hall  or 
waiting-room.  That  part  of  a  hall  of  legislation  not 
appropriated  to  the  official  use  of  the  assembly;  fre¬ 
quenters  of  such  a  place  for  business  with  legisla¬ 
tors.  {Naut.)  An  apartment  before  the  captain’s 
cabin. — v.  i.  [lobbied  (-bid), -bying.J  To  solicit 
members  of  a  legislative  body,  with  a  view  to  influ¬ 
ence  their  votes.  [LL.  lobia,  portico,  gallery,  MIIG. 
louhe,  arbor,  bower,  fr.  laub,  a  leaf;  s.  rt.  leaf ,  lodge.) 

—  Lob'byist,  n.  One  who  frequents  a  legislative 
lobby,  to  influence  legislation. 

Lobe,  lob,  n.  Any  projection  or  division,  esp.  of  a 
rounded  form.  [F.  ;  LL.  lo'rns,  Gr. 
lobas,  the  lap  of  the  ear,  also  of  the 
liver;  s.  rt.  lap,  limb.]  —  Lobed,  lobd, 

Lo'bate,  -bated,  -ba-ted,  a.  Consist¬ 
ing  of,  or  having,  lobes.  —  Lob'ule, 

-til,  ?i.  A  small  lobe. 

Lobelia,  lo-be'lY-a,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  including  many  species, 
one  of  which  is  used  in  medicine  as 
an  emetic,  expectorant,  etc;  some 
are  very  poisonous,  and  others  are 
prized  for  their  flowers.  [Fr.  Lobd, 
lotanist  to  James  I.] 

Lobster,  lob'ster,  n.  An  edible,  fan-tailed,  stalk-eyed, 
decapod  crustacean,  with  large  claws,  —  one  of  the 
scavengers  of  the  sea.  [AS.  loppesti'c,  lopystre,  cor- 
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rupt.  of  L.  locusta,  locust, 
also  lobster.] 

Local,  lo'kal,  a.  Pert,  to  a 
jarticular  place,  or  to  a 
united  portion  of  space; 
confined  to  a  spot,  place, 
or  definite  district.  [F. ; 

L.  localis,  fr.  locus,  for  OL. 
stlocus,  a  place;  s.  rt.  dis¬ 
locate,  lieutenant,  couch, 
peril,  stall,  stretch,  strew .] —  Lobster. 

Lo'calism.  -izm,  n.  State  of  being  local:  n  local  idi¬ 
om  or  custom.  —  Local 'ity,  -T-tl,  n.  Existence  in  a 
place,  or  in  a  certain  portion  of  space;  position;  sit¬ 
uation:  limitation  to  a  county,  district,  or  place. — 
Lo'calize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izing.]  To  fix  in,  or 
assign  to  a  definite  place;  to  discover  the  place  of.  — 
Lo'cally,  adv.  With  respect  to  place;  in  place.— 
Lo'cate,  -kat,  v.  t.  To  place,  set  in  a  particular  po¬ 
sition;  to  designate  the  site  or  place  of;  to  designate 
by  limits:  to  select  or  determine  the  bounds  or  place 
Ox.  [L.  loeave,  location,  fr.  locus.]  —  Loca'tion,  n. 
Act  of  placing,  or  of  designating  a  place;  place  where 
something  spoken  of  is  fixed;  a  tract  of  land  desig¬ 
nated  in  place.  (  Civil  Law.)  A  leasing  on  rent.  (Arner. 
Law.)  The  marking  out  of  the  boundaries,  or  iden¬ 
tifying  the  site,  of  a  piece  of  land,  according  to  the 
description  given  in  an  entry,  plan,  map,  etc. —  Lo'- 
cative,  -ka-tiv,  a.  (Gram.)  Indicating  place,  or  the 
place  where,  or  wherein.  —  Locomo'tion,  n.  Actor 
power  of  moving  from  place  to  place.  [L.  locus  and 
motio,  motion,  fr.  movere,  motion,  to  move.]  —  Loco- 
mo'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Changing,  or  able  to  change,  place; 
occupied  in  producing  motion,  or  in  moving  from 
j)  1  a  c  e  to 
j>  1  ac  e  .  — 

Locomo  '  - 
tive,  L- 
en'gine,  n. 

A  wheel- 
carriage 
su  p  p  o  r  t- 
i  n  g  and 
driven  by 
a  s  t  e  a  m- 
engine,  to 
convey 
goods  or  Locomotive. 

pil  So  c  11  -  AA,  boiler;  B,  8tnoke-l>ox  ;  C,  chimney  ;  E, 
gers,  or  to  sand-box  ;  F,  cab  ;  (J,  cylinder  ;  OP,  feed- 

draw  rail-  pipe  ;  T,  steam-chest ;  UU,  parallel  rod  ; 

road  Cars.  VG,  piston-rod  ;  IK,  ash-pan. 

—  Lo'co- 

motiv'ity.  -tiv'T-tT,  n.  Power  of  changing  place.  — 
Locomo 'tor,  a.  Pert,  to  movement.  —  Progressive  lo¬ 
comotor  ataxy.  (Pathol.)  A  disease  characterized  by 
incoordination  of  movement,  and  dependent  on  de¬ 
generation  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Loch,  lok,  n.  A  lake;  a  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea.  [Ga. 
and  Ir. ;  L.  lacus,  lake,  q.  v.] 

Lock,  lok,  n.  Anything  that  fastens;  esp.  a  fastening 
lor  a  door,  lid,  etc.,  in  which  a  bolt  is  projected  or 
withdrawn  by,  or  in  connection  with,  the  action  of 
a  separate  piece,  called  a  key;  a  fastening  together; 
stateof  beingfixed  orimmovable;  a  place  locked  up; 
barrier  confining  the  water  of  a  stream  or  canal;  in¬ 
closure  in  a  canal  with  gates  at  each  end,  used  in 
raising  or  lowering  boats  from  one  level  to  another; 
that  part  of  a  fire-arm  containing  the  apparatus  for 
exploding  the  charge.—  v.  t.  [locked  (lokt),  lock¬ 
ing.]  To  fasten  with  a  lock  and  key;  to  fasten  so 
as  to  impede  motion:  to  confine,  close  fast,  encircle, 
or  inclose;  to  furnish  with  locks,  as  a  canal.  —  v.  i. 
To  become  fast;  to  unite  closely  by  mutual  inser¬ 
tion.  [AS.  loca,  Ic.  loka,  a  lock,  latch,  1c.  lok ,  Sw. 
lock,  a  lid,  AS.  Incan,  Ic.  luka,  MUG.  luchen,  to  shut.] 

—  Lock'er,  n.  A  close  place,  as  a  drawer  or  com¬ 
partment  in  a  ship,  that  may  be  closed  with  a  lock; 
a  cupboard.  —  Lock'et,  n.  A  catch  to  fasten  a  neck¬ 
lace,  etc.;  a  little  gold  case  worn  as  an  ornament, 
containing  a  lock  of  hair,  miniature,  etc.  [F.  loguet, 
dim.  of  loc,  a  lock.]  —  Lock'age,  -ej,  n.  Materials  for 
locks  in  a  canal  ;  toll  paid  for  passing  the  locks  ; 
amount  of  elevation  and  diescent  made  by  the  locks. 

—  Lock'out,  n.  A  suspension  of  work,  on  the  part  of 
employers, —  correspond  hug  to  a  strike  on  the  part  of 
the  employed.  —  Locked'-,  lokt'-,  Lock'-jaw,  n. 
(Med.)  A  painful  and  often  fatal  variety  of  tetanus, 
in  which  the  jaws  are  immovably  closed.  —  Lock'- 
smith,  n.  An  artificer  who  makes  or  mends  locks.— 
-stitch,  n.  A  stitch  formed  by  the  locking  of  2 


threads  together,  as  in  some  sewing-machines.  — 
-up,  n.  A  place  for  temporarily  confining  persons 
under  arrest;  a  watch-house. 

Lock,  lok,  n.  A  tuft,  tress,  or  ringlet  of  hair;  a  flock  of 
wool  ;  a  small  quantity,'  as  of  hay.  [AS.  loee,  Ic. 
lokkr,  a  lock,  lykkr ,  a  loop,  crook  ;  perh.  s.  rt.  Gr. 
j  lugos,  a  twig,  luyizein,  to  bend.] 

!  Locomotion,  Locomotive,  etc.  See  under  Local. 

Locust,  lo'kust,  n.  ( Entom .)  A  jumping,  orthopter¬ 
ous  insect,  of  sev¬ 
eral  species,  some 
of  which  are  popu¬ 
larly  called  grass¬ 
hoppers:  some  spe¬ 
cies  swarm  period¬ 
ically  in  countless 
numbers,  devour¬ 
ing  everything  be¬ 
fore  them;  also,  in¬ 
correctly,  the  liar-  Locust, 

vest-fly.  (Hot.)  The  locust-tree.  [L.  locusta.  See 
Lobster.]  —  Lo'cust-tree,  n.  A  leguminous  tree  of 
several  genera,  esp.  a  N.  Amer.  tree,  producing 
large,  slender  racemes  of  white,  fragrant  flowers.  — 
-bean,  n.  Commercial  name  for  the  sweet  pod  of  the 
carob  tree. 

Locution,  lo-ku'shun, n.  Speech,  or  discourse;  phrase. 
[L.  loc nt io,  fr.  loqui,  to  speak.] 

Lode,  lod,  n.  (Mining.)  A  regular  vein  or  course, 
whether  metallic  or  not.  A  cut  or  reach  of  water. 
[AS.  lad,  a  way,  lidhan,  to  go:  see  Loadstar.]  — 
Lodestar,  Lodestone.  Same  as  Loadstar  and  Load¬ 
stone. 


Lodge,  loj,  v.  t.  [lodged  (lojd),  lodging.]  To  de¬ 
posit  for  preservation;  to  infix,  throw  in,  plant;  to 
fix  in  the  heart,  mind,  or  memory;  to  furnish  with  a 
temporary  habitation,  harbor,  cover.  —  v.i.  To  re¬ 
side,  dwell;  to  rest  or  dwell  for  a  time;  to  sink  or  be 
beaten  down,  as  grain.  —  n.  A  place  in  which  one 
may  find  shelter,  as,  a  small  house  in  a  park  or  for¬ 
est;  or  the  house  of  the  gate-keeper  on  an  estate;  a 
local  branch  of  a  secret  association,  as  of  the  Free¬ 
masons,  etc.;  or  the  place  in  which  they  assemble. 
[ME.  and  OF.  loge ,  a  lodge,  It.  loggia,  gallery,  lodge, 
LL.  lauhia,  a  porch,  lobia,  a  gallery:  see  Lobby;  OF. 
loger,  to  lodge,  sojourn.]  —  Lodg'er,  n.  One  who 
lodges,  esp.  one  who  lives  in  a  hired  room,  or  who 
has  a  bed  in  another’s  house  fora  night;  one  who  re¬ 
sides  in  any  place  for  a  time. —  Lodg'ing,  n.  A  place 
of  residence  for  a  time;  harbor;  cover.— Lodg'ment, 
n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  a  lodging-place; 
room;  accumulation  of  something  deposited  or  re¬ 
maining  at  rest.  (Mil.)  Occupation  of  a  position, 
by  a  besieging  party.—  Log'gia,  lod'ja,  n.  A  gallery 
or  portico  ornamented  with  paintings,  etc.  [It.] 

Loft,  loft,  n.  That  which  is  lilted  up;  an  elevation; 
esp.  the  space  under  a  roof;  a  gallery  in  a  church, 
hall,  etc.;  a  fiooror room  placed  above  another.  [Dan. 
and  Sw.,  a  loft,  AS.  lyft,  air,  sky,  Ic.  lopt,  air,  also 
upper  room;  s.  rt.  lift :  see  Aloft.]  —  Loft'y,  -T,  a. 
[-1ER,  -iest.]  Lilted  high  up;  towering;  elevated  in 
character  or  rank,  language  or  style;  tall;  exalted; 
dignified;  stately;  majestic;  haughty. —  Loft'ily,  adv. 
—  Loft'iness,  n. 

Log,  log,  n.  A  bulky  stick  of  wood  or  timber.  (Naut.) 
An  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
rate  of  a  ship’s  motion  through  the 
water;  journal  of  a  ship’s  progress, 
etc.;  log-book.—  v.i.  [LOGGED(logd), 

-gino.]  To  cut  and  get  out  logs. 

[Ic.  lug,  a  felled  tree,  log,  fr.  liggja , 
to  lie,  q.  v.;  D.  and  Dan.  log,  Sw. 

,  a  log 


g,  Line,  aud 
Glass. 


logg,  a  log  (sea  term).]  —  Log'ger, 

Log'man,  n.  One  who  cuts  timber 
and  gets  it  to  the  mill,  etc.  —  Log'- 
book,  n.  (Naut.)  A  book  in  which  is  entered  the 
daily  progress  of  a  ship  at  sea,  as  indicated  by  the 
log,  with  notes  on  the  weather,  etc.  — line,  n.  A 
cord  about  1,50  fathoms  in  length,  used  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  speed  of  a  vessel. — cab'in,  -house,  -hut,  n. 
A  building  whose  walls  are  composed  of  logs  laid  on 
one  another,  -  -roll,  v.  i.  [-rolled  (-rolu),  -roll¬ 
ing.]  To  assist  in  rolling  and  collecting  logs;  to  help 
another  in  expectation  of  help  from  him,  esp.  in 
matters  of  legislative  action. —  Log'wood,  n.  A  red, 
heavy,  astringent  dye-wood  fr.  S.  Amer.  and  the  W. 
Indies,  used  with  other  agents  to  color  yellow,  brown, 
and  esp.  black;  hamiatoxylon;  Campeacliy  wood. 
[So  called  f  r.  being  imported  in  logs.]  —  Log'gerhead 
n.  A  blockhead;  dunce;  a  spherical  mass  of  iron, 
with  a  long  handle,  used  to  heat  tar.  (Naut.)  Apiece 
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of  round  timber,  in  a  whale-boat,  over  which  the  line 
is  passed,  to  make  it  run  more  slowly. —  To  beat,  fall 
to,  or  go  to  logger-heads.  To  come  to  blows,  be  at 
strife. 

Logarithm,  log'a-rithm,  n.  { Math .)  One  of  a  system 
of  numbers  increasing  in  arithmetical  progression, 
representing  a  series  increasing  in  geometrical  pro¬ 
gression,  used  to  facilitate  mathematical  calcula¬ 
tions,  operations  being  much  abridged  by  using  log¬ 
arithms  instead  of  the  natural  numbers  for  which 
they  stand.  [Lit.  ratio-number;  Gr.  logos,  word,  pro¬ 
portion,  and  arithinos,  a  number.]  —  Logarith/'mic, 
-mical,  a.  Pert,  to  or  consisting  of,  etc.— Logic,  lojr- 
ik,  n.  Science  of  exact  reasoning  or  of  pure  and  for¬ 
mal  thought,  or  of  the  laws  according  to  which  the 
process  of  pure  thinking  should  be  conducted;  cor¬ 
rect  reasoning.  [OF.  logigue,  L.  (ars)  logica,  Gr.  log- 
ike  (techne),  fern,  of  logikos,  belonging  to  speaking, 
reasonable,  fr.  logos,  speech,  legem,  to  collect,  select, 
tell,  speak,  L.  legere,  to  collect,  read;  s.  rt.  analogue, 
prologue,  syllogism,  analogy ,  biology,  etc.]  —  Logical, 
a.  Pert,  to,  used  in,  according  to  the  rules  of,  or  skilled 
in,  logic.—  Logically,  adv  —  Logicalness,  Logical'- 
ity,  Logician,  -jish'an,  n.  One  skilled  in  logic. 

—  Log'ogram,  n.  A  word-letter;  a  character,  that,  for 
brevity,  represents  a  word.  [Gr.  gramma,  letter.]  — 
Logogr  aphic,  -grafik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  logograpiiy. 

—  Logogiapliy,  -gog'ra-fT,  n.  A  method  of  printing 
in  which  whole  words,  cast  in  a  single  type, are  used 
instead  of  single  letters;  a  mode  of  reporting  speeches 
by  a  number  of  reporters,  each  of  whom  in  succes¬ 
sion  takes  down  a  few  words.  [Gr.  graphein,  to 
write.]  — Logom'achy,  -gom'a-kf,  n.  Contention  in 
words  merely;  a  war  of  words.  [Gr.  mache,  contest.] 

—  Logom'achist,  -kist,  n.  One  who  contends  about 
words.  —  Log'otype,  -tip,  n.  {Print.)  A  single  piece, 
or  type,  containing  2  or  more  letters,  as,  se,Ji,Jl,ffl, 
and  the  like.  [Gr.  tupos,  type.] 

Loggia.  See  under  Lodge. 

Loin,  loin,  n.  That  part  of  an  animal  between  the  il¬ 
ium  or  haunch  bone  and  the  false  ribs:  see  Beef, 
Horse,  pi.  A  corresponding  part  of  the  human 
body, — called  also  the  reins.  [OF.  logne,  longe,  L. 
lumbus,  the  loin;  s.  rt.  lumbar,  lumbago .] 

Loiter,  loi'ter,  v.  i.  [-tered  (-terd),  -teeing.]  To  be 
slow  in  moving,  be  dilatory,  spend  time  idly,  delay, 
lag,  saunter.  [I),  leuteren,  loteren,  to  dawdle,  Ic. 
lair,  lazy.]  —  Loi'terer,  n. 

Loll,  lol,  v.  i.  [lolled  (lold),  lolling.]  To  act  la¬ 
zily  or  indolently;  to  throw  one’s  self  down,  lie  at 
ease;  to  hang  extended  from  the  mouth,  as  the 
tongue  of  an  ox  or  a  dog;  to  put  out  the  tongue.  — 
v.  t.  To  thrust  out  (the  tongue).  [ME.  and  OD. 
lollm,  Ic.  lulla,  lotla,  fr.  loll,  sloth;  s.  rt.  lull.]  —  Lol/’- 
lard,  n.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of  early  reform¬ 
ers  in  Germany,  also  one  of  the  followersof  Wycliffe 
in  Eng.  [Called  in  ME.  toiler,  a  lounger,  vagabond; 
also  lollard,  fr.  OD.  lollaerd,  a  mumbler  of  prayers, 
etc.,  fr.  lullen,  lollen,  to  sing,  hum;  perh.  also  fr.  a 
pun  on  L.  loliu,  tares.] 

Lollipop,  lolil-pop,  n.  A  .sugar  confection  which  dis¬ 
solves  in  the  month.  [Bavarian  lallen,  to  suck,  and 
ProvG.  pappe,  something  nice  to  eat.] 

Loment,  lo'ment,  n.  {Dot.)  An  elongated  pod,  con¬ 
sisting  of  2 
valves,  but  di- 
videdtrans- 
verselv  into 
small  cells,  each 
containing  a  single  seed.  [L.  lomentum,  a  cosmetic 
mixture  of  bean  meal  and  rice,  fr.  lavare,  lotum,  to 
wash.] 

Lone,  Ion,  a.  Having  no  company;  solitary;  retired; 
standing  by  itself;  single;  unmarried,  or  in  widow¬ 
hood.  [For  alone. ]  — Loneiy,  -IT,  a.  [-lier,  -liest.] 
Sequestered  from  company  or  neighbors;  sad  from 
lack  of  companionship  or  sympathy;  unfrequented; 
sequestered;  secluded.—  Loneiiness,/?.— Lone  'some, 
-sum,  a.  Secluded  from  society;  solitary;  dismal; 
lonely.  —  Lone'somely,  adv.  —  Lone'someness,  n. 

Long,  long,  a.  [longer  (lon'ger),  longest  (lon'- 
gest).]  Drawn  out  in  a  line;  protracted;  extended 
in  time;  faraway;  distant;  extended  to  any  speci¬ 
fied  measure;  slow  in  coming;  continued  through  a 
considerable  time,  or  to  a  great  length;  far-reaching; 
extensive.  {Stock  Exchange.)  Holding  a  quantity 
of  stock;  having  bought  stock  on  time,  which  may 
be  called  for  at  pleasure.  —  adv.  To  a  great  extent 
in  space  or  in  time;  at  a  point  of  duration  far  dis¬ 
tant  ;  through  the  whole  extent.  [AS.,  D.,  Dan., 
Sw.,  and  G.  lang,  L .  longus  ;  s.  rt.  MUG.  lingen,  to 
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go  hastily,  Skr.  langh,  to  surpass,  rang'h ,  to  move 
swiftly,  L.  levis  =  E.  light.]  —  In  the  long  run.  Aa 
the  result  of  the  whole  course  of  things  taken  to¬ 
gether;  ultimately.  —  L.  dozen.  One  more  than  a 
dozen;  13.  —  L.  home.  The  grave;  death.  —  Long'- 
ish,  a.  Somewhat  long.  —  Long'-boat,  n.  A  ship’s 
largest  boat.  — head'ed,  a.  Having  forethought  and 
sagacity  or  great  penetration  of  thought;  discerning. 
— meas'ure,  n.  Lineal  measure;  the  measure  of 
length.  — prim'er,  n.  {Print.)  A  kind  of  type,  in 
size  between  small  pica  and  bourgeois. 

IHP  This  line  is  in  long  'primer. 

—  L.-sight'ed,  a.  Able  to  see  at  a  great  distance;  of 
acute  intellect;  sagacious;  far-seeing;  able  to  see  ob¬ 
jects  distinctly  at  a  distance,  but  not  close  at  hand. 
— sight'edness,  n.  Faculty  of,  etc.  (Med.)  A  de¬ 
fect  of  sight,  in  consequence  of  which  objects  near 
at  hand  are  seen  confusedly,  but  at  remoter  dis¬ 
tances  distinctly,  -  -stable,  -pi,  n.  A  superior  kind 
of  long-fibered  cotton;  sea-island  cotton. — stop,  n. 
In  cricket,  the  fielder  who  steps  balls  sent  to  a  dis¬ 
tance. —  sufferance,  n.  Forbearance  to  punish;  pa¬ 
tience. — suffering,  a.  Patient;  not  easily  provoked. 

—  n.  Long  endurance;  patience  of  offense.  — wind'- 
ed,  a.  Long-breathed;  hence,  tediously  protracted  in 
speaking,  argument,  or  narration.  —  Length,  length, 
n.  The  longest  measure  of  any  object, —  disting,  fr. 
depth,  thickness,  breadth,  or  width  ;  extent  from  end 
to  end;  extent  of  space  or  time;  a  subdivision  of  a 
thing,  as  of  a  fence;  long  continuance;  detail  or  am¬ 
plification.  [AS.  lengdh,  D.  lengte,  fr.  lang.]—  At 
length.  At  or  in  the  full  extent;  at  last;  after  a  long 
period ;  at  the  end  or  conclusion. —  Lengthen,  -n,  v.  t. 
[-ENED  (-nd), -ENING.]  To  extend  in  length,  elon¬ 
gate;  to  extend  in  time,  protract;  to  occupy  time 
with,  expand;  to  draw  out  in  pronunciation.  —  v.  i. 
To  grow  longer,  extend  in  length.  —  Length'wise, 
adv.  In  the  direction  of  the  length;  in  a  longitudi¬ 
nal  direction.  —  Length'y,  -T,  a.  [-ier,  -iest.]  Ilav- 
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a,  Glossy  Ibis  ;  b,  Godwit ;  e, 
Stilt. 


Length  of  life.  —  Longi- 
ros'ter, -jt-ros'ter,  n.  One 
of  a  tribe  of  grallatory 
birds, havinglong,  slender 
beaks,  which  they  thrust 
into  the  mud  in  search  of 
food,  as  the  snipes,  etc. 

[L.  rostrum,  beak.]  —  Lon- 
girosiral,  a.  Having  a 
long  hill.  —  Lon'gitude, 

-jl-tud,  n.  Length;  meas¬ 
ure  or  distance  along  the 
longest  line.  {Geog.)  Dis¬ 
tance  east  or  west  from 
the  meridian  of  a  given 
place,  expressed  in  de¬ 
grees  signifying  each 
1-31 10th  of  the  parallel  of 
latitude  on  wliic  h  the 
measurement  is  made.  (Astron.)  Distance  in  de¬ 
grees,  reckoned  from  the  vernal  equinox,  on  the 
ecliptic,  to  a  circle  at  right  angles  to  it  passing 
through  the  heavenly  body  whose  longitude  is  des¬ 
ignated.  [F.  ;  L.  longitudo.]  —  Longitudinal,  a. 
Pert,  to  longitude  or  length;  running  lengthwise.  — 
Longitud'inally,  adv.  Hi  the  direction  of  length. 

Long,  long,  v.  i.  [longed  (longd),  longing.]  To  de¬ 
sire  earnestly  or  eagerly;  to  have  an  eager  or  craving 
appetite.  [AS.  langian,  fr.  lang,  long  (ady),  q.  v.]  — 
Longing,  n.  An  eager  desire;  earnest  wish;  aspira¬ 
tion;  craving  or  morbid  appetite. —  Longingly,  adv. 

Longe.  See  Lunge. 

Longshore-man,  long'shor-man.  n.  One  of  a  class  of 
laborers  employed  about  wharves,  esp.  in  loading 
and  unloading  vessels.  [Abbr.  fr.  along  shore  man.] 

Loo,  loo,  ?i.  A  game  at  cards. — v.t.  [looed  (lbod), 
looing.]  To  beat  in  the  game  of  loo,  by  winning 
every  trick  at  the  game.  [Orig.  lanterloo,  F.  lanture- 
lu,  the  nonsensical  refrain  of  a  song.] 

Looby,  lGo'bT,  n.  An  awkward,  clumsy  fellow;  a  lul> 
ber.  _[W.  llabi.] 

Loof,  loof  or  luf.  Same  as  Luff. 

Look,  lobk,  v.  i.  [looked  (ldbkt),  looking.]  To  di¬ 
rect  the  eye  toward  an  object  as  if  to  see  it;  to  direct 
the  attention  to,  consider;  to  wait  for  expectantly; 
to  penetrate,  solve,  as  a  mystery;  to  direct  the  gaze 
in  all  directions,  be  circumspect,  watch;  to  seek, 
search;  to  observe  narrowly,  examine,  scrutinize;  to 
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seem,  appear;  to  face,  front;  in  the  imperative,  see;  I 
behold;  take  notice;  observe.  —  v.  t.  To  influence  or  ! 
subdue  by  looks  or  presence;  to  express  or  manifest 
by  a  look.  — n.  Cast  of  countenance;  air  of  the  face; 
aspect;  manner:  glance;  act  of  looking  or  seeing;  | 
view;  watch.  [AS.  locum ,  to  look,  see  ;  peril,  fr.  loc ,  1 
a  lock,  q.  v.,  —  i.  e.,  peep  through  a  kev-hole.]—  To 
look  out.  To  search  for  and  discover,  choose,  select; 
to  be  on  the  watch,  be  careful. —  To  l.  up  a  thin//.  To 
search  for  and  find  it.  — Look'er,  n.  One  who  looks. 

—  Look'ing-glass, 
n.  A  g  1  a  s  8 
which  reflects 
whatever  is  be¬ 
fore  it;  a  mir¬ 
ror.— Look'out, 
w.  A  careful 
looking  for  any 
object  orevent; 
place  from 
which  observa¬ 
tion  is  made;  a 
person  en¬ 
gaged  in 
watching. 

Loom,  loom,  to. 

A  frame  or  ma¬ 
chine  for  weav-  Loom, 

ing  cloth  out  of 

thread;  the  part  of  an  oar  within  the  rowlock.  [ME. 
lome.  AS.  geloma,  a  tool,  implement.] 

Loom,  loom,  v.  i.  [loomed  (loomd),  looming.]  To 
appear  above  the  surface  either  of  sea  or  land  ;  to 
appear  larger  than  the  real  dimensions,  and  indis¬ 
tinctly;  to  rise  and  to  be  eminent. — n.  The  indistinct 
appearance  of  anything,  as  land,  whose  outline  only 
is  visible.  [Ic.  Ijoma,  to  gleam,  shine,  dawn  (as  the 
day),  Jr.  Ijomi ,  a  beam,  ray.] 

Loon,  loon,  to.  A  sorry  fellow  ;  rogue  ;  rascal.  [OD. 
loen.  fr.  lome,  slow,  inactive;  peril,  s.  rt.  clown.] 

Loon,  loon,  to.  A  migratory  swimming  and  diving  bird 
of  northern  regions,  of  several  species,  esp.  the  great 
northern  diver  or  ember  goose.  [Ic.  lomr,  Sw.  and 
Dan.  lorn.] 

Loop,  loop,  to.  A  doubling  of  a  string,  cord,  etc.,  for 
ornament  or  through  which  another  cord,  etc.,  may 
pass;  a  noose;  bight;  a  narrow  opening;  loop-hole. 

—  v.t.  [looped  (ldopt),  looping.]  To  fasten,  se¬ 
cure,  or  ornament,  by  means  of  loops.  [Ir.  and  Ga. 
luh,  a  loop,  also  to  bend.]  —  Loop'-hole,  to.  (Mil.)  A 
small  opening  in  walls  of  a  fortification  or  bulk-head 
of  a  ship,  through  which  to  fire  at  an  enemy;  an 
aperture  for  escape:  see  Castle.  • 

Loose,  loos,  v.  t.  [loosed  (loost),  loosing.]  To  untie 
or  unbind,  free  from  any  fastening,  set  free;  tG  re¬ 
lease  from  anything  obligatory  or  burdensome,  ab¬ 
solve,  remit;  to  relax,  loosen  ;  to  unfasten,  undo, 
unlock. —  v.  i.  To  set  sail;  to  leave  a  port  or  harbor. 

—  a.  Unbound;  untied;  not  attached,  fastened,  or 
fixed;  free  from  obligation;  disengaged;  not  tight  or 
close;  not  crowded  or  compact;  not  concise;  not  pre¬ 
cise  or  exact;  vague;  not  strict  or  rigid;  unconnected; 
rambling;  having  lax  bowels;  dissolute;  wanton;  un¬ 
chaste.  [AS.  losian,  D.  loosen,  to  loose,  fr.  AS.  leas, 
D.  Ion.  loose,  AS.  los,  destruction.  See  Lose.]  — 
Loose'ly,  a/lv.  —  I.oos'en,  -n,  v.  t.  [-ened  (-nd), -en- 
Ing.]  To  make  loose,  free  from  tightness  or  fixed¬ 
ness;  to  render  less  compact;  to  free  from  restraint; 
to  remove  costiveness  from.  —  v.  i.  To  become  less 
tightjjirm,  or  compact.  —  Loose'ness,  to. 

Loot,  loot,  n.  Act  of  plundering  in  a  conquered  city; 
booty;  plunder. —  v.  t.  or  i.  To  plunder;  to  carry  off 
as  prize  obtained  by  war.  [Hind,  lut,  Skr.  lotra,  for 
loptra,  booty,  fr.  hip,  to  spoil,  plunder;  s.  rt.  L.  rum- 
pere  =  G.  rauben  —  E.  rob. ) 

Lop,  lop,  V.  t.  [LOPPED  (lopt),  LOPPING.]  To  Cut  off 
(the  top  of  anything)  ;  to  cut  partly  off  and  bend 
down;  to  let  fall.  —  v.  i.  To  nang  downward,  be 
pendent.  —  n.  That  cut  off,  as  from  trees  ;  that 
which  lops  or  falls  over.  [Ohs.  E.  lib,  OD.  htppen, 
to  maim,  castrate.]  —  Lop'ping,  to.  A  cutting  off 
(of  branches) ;  what  is  cut  oft  ;  leavings.  —  Lop'- 
sided,  a.  Heavier  on  one  side  than  the  other;  in¬ 
clining  to  one  side. 

Lope,  lop,  v.  i.  [loped  (lbpt),  loping.]  To  run  with 
long  strides. —  to.  A  leap:  long  step:  a  gait  of  horses, 
dogs,  etc.  [D.  loopen,  to  leap,  run.] 

Loquacious,  lo-kwa'shus,  a.  Talkative;  given  to  con¬ 
tinual  talking;  noisy.  [L.  loqua.r,  loquacis,  fr.  loqvi, 
to  speak  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  lap ,  for  lak,  to  speak,  E.  collo¬ 
quial,  elof/ucnce,  obloquy,  locution,  etc. ]— Loqua'cious- 


ness.  Loquac'ity,  -kwas'Y-tY,  to.  Habit  of  talking  ex¬ 
cessively;  garrulity;  babbling.  [F.  loquacity.] 

Lorcha,  ldrcli'a,  to.  A  light  coasting  vessel  of  China 
and  the  Eastern  seas,  with  European  hull  and  Chi¬ 
nese  rigging.  [Pg.] 

Lord,  lord,  «.  A  superior;  master;  governor;  ruler;  in 
Eng.,  a  nobleman  of  any  rank  above  that  of  a  baronet, 
hence,  by  courtesy,  the  son  of  a  duke  or  marquis  or 
eldest  son  of  an  earl,  also  a  bishop,  if  a  member  of 
Parliament ;  a  title  of  these  persons  and  also  of 
certain  official  characters  or  representatives  of  maj¬ 
esty;  proprietor  of  a  manor;  a  husband;  the  Supreme 
Being;  Jehovah. —  r.  i.  To  play  the  lord;  domineer. 
[ME.  lovered,  AS.  hlaford,  fr.  hlaf,  a  loaf  (of  bread), 
and  prob .weard,  warden,  keeper;  cf.  lady.] — Our 
Lord.  Jesus  Christ;  the  Saviour. —  Lord's  Day.  Sun¬ 
day.  —  Lord's  Supper.  The  Holy  Communion;  Eu¬ 
charist. —  Lord'ly,  -IT,  a.  [-lier,  -liest.]  Becoming 
or  pert,  to  a  lord;  proud:  imperious;  domineering; 
arrogant;  insolent.  —  Lord'liness,  to.  Dignity;  high, 
station;  pride;  haughtiness.  —  Lord'ling,  to.  A  little 
or  diminutive  lord.—  Lord'ship.  to.  State  or  quality 
of  being  a  lord;  hence  (with  his,  your,  or  their),  a 
title  applied  to  a  lord,  except  to  an  archbishop  or 
duke;  territory  of  a  lord  over  which  he  holds  juris¬ 
diction;  a  manor;  dominion;  authority. 

Lore,  lor,  to.  That  which  is  or  may  be  known;  erudi¬ 
tion;  knowledge  gained  from  reading  or  study;  in¬ 
struction;  counsel.  [AS.  Idr,  fr.  Ixran,  to  teach.  See 
Licakn.] 

Lorette,  lo-ret',  to.  One  of  a  class  of  females  of  light 
character  in  Paris  supported  by  their  lovers,  —  so 
called  fr.  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.  [F.] 

Lorgnette,  lorn-yet'',  to.  An  opera-glass.  [F.] 

Loricate,  lor'Y-kiit,  v.  t.  To  plate  over;  to  cover  with 
a  coating,  as  a  chemical  vessel,  for  resisting  fire. — 
a.  Covered  with  a  shell  or  hard  plates  like  a  coat 
of  mail.  [L.  loricare,  -catum,  to  clothe  in  mail,  lori- 
ca,  a  leather  cuirass,  fr.  lorum ,  thong.]  —  Lorica'- 
tion,  w.  Act  of  loricating;  a  surface  so  covered;  cov¬ 
ering  thus  put  on. 

Lorn,  lorn,  a.  Lost;  undone;  forsaken;  lonely;  bereft. 
[Old  p.  p.  of  lose,  q.  v.] 

Lose,  1  Soz,  v.  t.  [LOST  (lost),  losing.]  To  be  rid  of  un¬ 
intentionally;  to  forfeit  Dy  unsuccessful  contest;  to 
part  with,  be  deprived  of;  to  throw  away,  employ 
ineffectually,  waste,  squander  ;  to  wander  from  ;  to 
miss,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  find  ;  to  perplex  or  be¬ 
wilder;  to  ruin,  destroy  ;  to  cease  to  view  ;  to  fail  to 
obtain.  —  v.  i.  To  forfeit  anything  in  contest  ;  to 
suffer  loss  by  comparison.  [ME.  losien,  AS.  losian, 
to  become  loose,  escape  ;  also  ME.  leosen,  lesen,  AS. 
leosan,  to  lose  ;  both  s.  rt.  L.  luere,  Gr.  luein,  to  set 
free,  Skr.  lu,  to  cut,  clip,  E.  loose,  solve,  analysis, 
palsy.]  —  Los'er,  to.  One  who  loses,  or  is  deprived 
of  anything  by  defeat,  forfeiture,  etc.  —  Loadable,  a. 

—  Loss,  lbs,  to.  Act  of  losing  :  failure  ;  destruction  ; 
irivation  ;  state  of  having  been  deprived  of  ;  thing 
ost;  waste.  (Mil.)  Killed,  wounded,  and  captured 

persons,  or  captured  property.  [ME.  and  AS.  Zos.] 

—  Lost,  ci.  Parted  from  unwillingly;  unintention¬ 
ally  rid  of  ;  missing  ;  forfeited  in  unsuccessful  con¬ 
test;  deprived  of;  thrown  away;  employed  ineffect¬ 
ually  ;  wasted  ;  bewildered  ;  perplexed  ;  ruined  or 
destroyed;  hardened  beyond  sensibility  orrecovery; 
not  perceptible  to  the  senses;  not  visible. 

Lot,  lot,  n.  That  which  happens  without  human  de¬ 
sign  or  forethought;  chance;  hazard;  fortune;  a  con¬ 
trivance  to  determine  a  question  by  chance;  part,  or 
fate,  which  falls  to  one  by  chance;  separate  portion 
belonging  to  one  person  ;  a  distinct  parcel,  separate 
art;  distinct  portion  of  land;  quantity  or  large  nuin- 
er.  —  v.  t.  To  allot,  assign;  to  separate  into  lots  or 
parcels,  assort.  [AS.  hlot,  hlyt,  fr.  hleotan,  to  cast 
lots,  Goth,  hlauts,  OIIG.  hloz,  a  lot.] —  Lot'o,  Lot'- 
to,  to.  A  game  played  with  cards  marked  with 
numbers,  and  balls  or  knobs  numbered  to  corre¬ 
spond  ;  keno.  [F.  loto,  fr.  It.  lotto ,  a  lot,  lottery,  fr. 
OIIG.  hloz.]  —  Lot'tery,  -ter-Y, 
to.  A  distribution  of  anything 
by  lot  or  chance;  esp.  a  gambling 
scheme,  in  which  certain  tickets 
draw  prizes  and  the  rest  are 
blanks. 

Lote,  lot,  Lo'tus,  -tos,  n.  A  shrub 
of  N.  Africa  and  S.  Europe,  of 
several  genera,  one  of  which 
prob.  furnished  the  food  of 
Ilomer’s  lotus-eaters,  and  was 
fabled  to  make  strangers  forget 
their  native  land;  the  nettle  tree;  Lotus.  (Arch.) 
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an  Egyptian  water-lily  of  several  species;  a  legumi- 


An  ornament  in 
[L.  lotus,  Gr. 


in  the  roof  of 


nous  clover-like  plant.  {Arch.) 
the  form  of  the  Egyptian  water-lily. 
lotos,  name  of  several  plants.] 

Loth.  Same  as  Loath. 

Lotion,  lo'shun,  n.  A  washing,  esp.  of  the  skin,  to 
render  it  fair;  a  liquid  preparation  for  washing  some 
part  of  the  body.  {Med.)  A  healing  application  in 
a  fluid  form,  to  be  applied  externally  to  the  body. 
[L.  lotio,  fr.  lavare,  lotum,  to  wash.] 

Loto,  Lottery.  See  under  Lot. 

Load,  lowd,  a.  Having  or  making  a  strong  or  great 
sound;  clamorous;  boisterous;  emphatic;  noisy;  vo¬ 
ciferous;  vehement. —  adv.  With  loudness;  loudly. 
[AS.  hind,  OIIG.  hint,  loud  ;  s.  rt.  L.  inclutus,  Gr. 
klutos.  renowned,  Skr.  gru,  Gr.  kluein,  to  hear,  E.  cli¬ 
ent.  glory,  slave,  and  prob.  laud.]  —  LoudHy,  adv.  — 
Loud'ne3S,  n. 

Lough,  lok,  n.  Same  as  Loch. 

Louis-d’or,  loo'e-dor',  n.  A  gold  coin  of  France,  first 
struck  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  worth  between 
$4  and  $5.  [F.,  a  Louis  of  gold.] 

Lounge,  lownj,  v.  i.  [lounged  (lownjd),  lounging.] 
To  spend  tiine  lazily;  move  idly  about;  to  recline  at 
ease;  loll. — n.  An  idle  gait  or  stroll;  act  of  reclining 
at  ease  ;  place  for  lounging  ;  piece  of  furniture  on 
which  to  recline.  [F.  longis,  an  idle  fellow,  PlattD. 
lungem,  to  lie  in  bed  fr.  laziness,  Bavarian  lunzen,  to 
doze.1  —  Loun/'ger,  n.  One  who  loiters  away  his  time. 

Louse,  lows,  n. ;  pi.  Lice,  lis.  A  wingless,  bloodsuck¬ 
ing  insect,  of  several  species,  parasitic  upon  men, 
animals,  and  birds.  [AS.,  S  w.,  and  Ic.  lus,  G.  laus ;  s. 
rt.  loose,  lose,  etc.]  —  Lous'y,  lowz'Y,  a.  Swarming 
with  lice;  infested  with  lice.  —  Lous'iness.  n. 

Lout,  lowt,  n.  A  mean,  awkward  fellow;  a  bumpkin. 
[ME.  lout.en,  AS.  lulan,  to  stoop,  bow  ;  OD.  loete,  an 
uncouth  person.]  —  Lout'ish,  a.  Clownish;  rude; 
awkward. 

Louver,  -vre,  loo'ver,  n.  An  opening 
ancient  buildings  for  ventila¬ 
tion,  often  in  the  form  of  a 
turret  or  small  lantern.  [ME. 
lover,  OF.  louvert  for  Vouvert, 
the  open  (space).]  —  Louver 
ivindow.  {Arch.)  An  opening 
in  a  bell-tower,  church  steeple, 
etc.,  crossed  by  a  series  of  slats- 

Lovage,  luv'ej,  n.  An  umbel¬ 
liferous  plant,  used  in  med¬ 
icine  as  an  aromatic  stimulant. 

[Corrup.  fr.  OF.  levesche,  L. 
ligusticum,  a  plant  indigenous 
to  Liguria.] 

Love,  luv,  n.  Act  of  loving;  pre-  _  , 

eminent  kindness  or  devotion  Louver  Window, 
to  another;  affection;  courtship;  devoted  attachment 
to  one  of  the  opposite  sex;  fondness  ;  devotion  ;  the 
object  of  affection;  moral  good-will;  kindness;  char¬ 
ity;  Cupid,  the  god  of  love. — r.t.  f  loved  (luvd), 
loving.]  To  be  pleased  with,  be  fond  of,  like  ;  to 
have  good-will  toward  ;  to  have  a  strong  affection 
for,  have  a  tender  feeling  toward;  to  delight  in,  with 
exclusive  affection. —  v.  i.  To  delight,  take  pleasure, 
be  in  love.  [AS.  lufu,  love,  lufigan,  lufian,  to  love;  s. 
rt.  lief,  q.  v.,  Skr.  lohha,  covetousness.]  — Lov'able, 
a.  —  Lov'er,  n.  One  who  loves;  a  friend;  esp.  one  in 
love  with  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex;  one  who  likes 
or  is  pleased.—  Loverly,  -IT,  a.  [-lieu,  -liest.]  Fit¬ 
ted  to  excite,  or  worthy  of,  love  or  esteem;  amiable; 
charming;  delightful;  enchanting.  —  Love'liness,  n. 
—  Love'less,  a.  Not  loving;  not  loved;  not  attract¬ 
ing  love  or  esteem.  —  Love'-ap'ple,  n.  The  tomato, 
--bird,  n.  A  small  bird  of  the  parrot  kind,  extreme¬ 
ly  devoted  to  its  mate.  — child,  n.  An  illegitimate 
child. — feast,  n.  A  religious  festival,  held  by  some 
religious  denominations.  — knot,  n.  An  intricate 
kind  of  knot,  —  used  as  a  token  of  love,  or  as  repre¬ 
senting  mutual  affection.  — let/ter,  n.  A  letter  pro¬ 
fessing  love;  letter  of  courtship. — lock,  n.  A  curl 
or  lock  of  hair  hanging  prominently  by  itself. — lorn, 
a.  Forsaken  by  one’s  love. - sick,  a.  Sick  or  lan¬ 

guishing  with  love;  expressive  of  languishing  love. 
— sickness, n.  State  of  being  love-sick;  languishing 
and  amorous  desire. — suit,  it.  Courtship;  solicita¬ 
tion  of  union  in  marriage.  —  Lov'ing-kind'ness,  n. 
{Script.)  Tender  regard;  mercy;  favor. 

Low,  lo,  v.  i.  [lowed  (lod ),  lowing.]  To  cry  or  call 
as  a  cow;  to  moo. —  n.  The  voice  of  cattle.  [Ono- 
mat. ;  AS.  hlowan.]  —  Low'ing,  n.  Utterance  of,  etc. 

Low,  lo,  a.  Occupying  an  inferior  or  depressed  position 
or  place;  not  rising  to  the  usual  height;  near  the 


horizon;  descending  far  below  the  adjacent  ground; 
deep;  sunk  down  to,  or  below,  the  natural  level  of 
the  ocean  by  the  retiring  of  the  tide;  below  the  usual 
rate,  amount,  or  value;  reasonable;  not  high  or  loud. 
(Mus.)  Depressed  in  the  scale  of  sounds  ;  grave. 
( Geog.)  Near  the  equator.  Late  in  time  ;  modern  ; 
depressed  ;  dejected  ;  humble  in  rank  ;  abject;  vul¬ 
gar;  base;  dishonorable  ;  not  elevated;  submissive; 
humble:  feeble;  weak;  moderate;  not  intense;  in  re¬ 
duced  circumstances;  impoverished;  not  high  sea¬ 
soned  or  nourishing;  plain;  simple.—  adv.  In  a  low 
position  or  manner;  under  the  usual  price;  cheaply; 
near  the  ground;  humbly;  meanly;  in  time  approach¬ 
ing  our  own;  with  a  depressed  voice;  in  a  state  of 
subjection,  poverty,  or  disgrace.  {Astron.)  In  a  path 
near  the  equator,  or  so  that  the  declination  is  small. 
[D.  laag,  Ic.  lagr,  low,  orig.  lying  flat;  s.  rt.  lie.]  — 
Low  Dutch,  or  L.  German.  The  language  spoken  in 
the  lowlands,  or  northern  parts,  of  Germany.  —  L. 
life.  Life  among  the  poorer  classes  of  a  country. — 
L.  Sunday.  The  Sunday  next  after  Easter  ;*Alb 
Sunday.  —  L.  tide.  The  tide  at  its  lowest  point.  —  L. 
tenter.  The  lowest  point  of  the  ebb  or  receding 
tide.  —  L.  ivine.  A  liquor  containing  about  20  per  ct. 
of  alcohol,  produced  by  the  first  distillation  of  wash; 
first  run  of  the  still.—  Low'ly,  -IT,  a.  [-lier,  -liest.] 
Nothigh;  not  elevated  in  place;  mean;  wanting  dig¬ 
nity  or  rank;  humble;  meek;  free  from  pride. — adv. 
In  a  low  manner  or  condition  ;  humbly  ;  meanly. 

—  Low'liness,  n.  —  Low'ness,  n.  State  of  being  low 
or  depressed;  meanness  of  condition,  mind,  or  char¬ 
acter;  want  of  sublimity  in  style  or  sentiment;  mod¬ 
esty  ;  humility  ;  want  of  courage  or  fortitude  ;  de¬ 
jection;  poverty;  depression  in  strength  or  intensity, 
in  cost  or  worth  ;  graveness  of  sound;  gentleness  of 
utterance.  —  Low'land,  n.  A  low  or  level  country. 

—  Low'ernost,  a.  Lowest.  —  Low-mind 'ed,  a.  Base; 
groveling;  inclined  to  low  things. — necked, -nekt, 
a.  Cut  low  in  the  neck;  decollete,  —  said  of  a  wom¬ 
an’s  dress.  — pressure,  a.  Having  or  exerting  a 
low  degree  of  pressure,  —  esp.  of  less  than  50  lbs.  per 

square  inch. - spirited,  a.  Not  having  animation 

and  courage;  dejected.  — -stud/ded,  a.  Built  with 
short  studs.  —  Low'er,  r.  t.  [-ered  (-erd),  -ering.] 
To  cause  to  descend,  let  down,  take  down;  to  bring 
down,  humble  ;  to  reduce  in  value,  amount,  etc.  — 
v.  i.  To  fall,  grow  less,  diminish,  decrease.  [Fr. 
lower,  comnar.  of  low.]  —  Low'er-case,  a.  {Print.) 
Pert,  to  or  kept  in  the  lower  case, —  said  of  the  small 
letters,  disting,  from  capitals. 

Lower,  low'er,  v.  i.  [-ered  (-5rd),  -ering.]  To  be 
clouded,  threaten  a  storm  ;  to  frown,  look  sullen, 
[ME.  louren,  lureti,  fr.  lure,  lere,  the  cheek;  same  as 
fee/-,  q.  v.J  —  Low'ery,  -er-T,  a.  Cloudy;  gloomy. 

Loxodromic3,  loks-o-arom'iks,  n.  sing.  The  ait  or 
method  of  sailing  constantly  in  any  direction  oblique 
to  the  equator,  so  as  to  cross  the  meridians  at  equal 
angles:  see  Rhumb  Line.  [Gr.  loxos,  slanting,  oblique, 
and  dromos,  a  running,  course.]  —  Loxot'omy,  -o-ml, 
n.  ( Surg .)  An  oblique  section  or  cutting,  —  said  of 
a  method  of  amputation.  [Gr.  temnein,  to  cut.] 

Loyal,  loi'al,  a.  Devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  law; 
faithful  to  lawful  government,  to  the  sovereign,  or 
to  a  lover,  friend,  etc.,  esp.  under  trying  circum¬ 
stances;  true  to  a  cause  or  to  one’s  word.  [F.;  L. 
legalis;  s.  rt.  leal,  legal.]  —  Loy'alist,  n.  One  who  ad¬ 
heres  to  his  sovereign,  or  to  the  constitutional  au¬ 
thority,  esp.  in  times  of  revolt  or  revolution. —  Loy'- 
ally,  adv.  —  Loy'alty,  n. 

Lozenge,  loz'enj,  n.  A  figure  with  four  equal  sides, 

having  2  acute  and  2  ob-  - 

tuse  angles;  a  diamond; 
a  rhomb;  a  small  cake  of 
sugar,  etc.,  often  medi¬ 
cated,  orig.  of  a  diamond] 
shape.  [OF.;  Sp.  lozanje, 
a  rhomb,  prob.  fr.  losa, 

OF.  lauze,  nag-stone,  pav¬ 
ing-stone.] —  Lozenge  molding.  (Arch.)  A  molding 
used  in  Norman  architecture,  having  lozenge-shapea 
compartments  or  ornaments. 

Lubber,  lub'bCr,  n.  A  heavy,  clumsy  fellow;  esp.  one 
unskilled  in  seamanship;  sturdy  drone;  clown.  [W. 
Hob,  dolt,  blockhead.  See  Lob.]  —  Lub'berly,  -ber- 
lT,  a.  Clumsy. 

Lubric,  lu'brik,  -brical,  a.  Having  a  smooth  surface  ; 
slippery  ;  wavering  ;  unsteady  ;  lascivious  ;  lewd. 
[F.  lubrique,  L.  lubricus ,  slippery,  lubricare,  - catum , 
to  make  slippery.]  —  Lu'bricant,  n.  That  which 
lubricates.  —  Lubricate,  v.  t.  To  make  smooth  or 
slippery  ;  to  supply  with  an  oily,  greasy,  or  other 
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substance  diminishing  friction.  —  Lubrica'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.—  Lu'brica'tor,  -tSr,  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  etc.— Lubric'ity,  -bris'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being 
slippery;  aptness  to  glide  over  anything,  or  to  facili¬ 
tate  motion  by  diminishing  friction;  instability;  las¬ 
civiousness;  incontinency.  [V.  lubricity.) —  Lu'bri- 
cous,  -brY-kus,  a.  Smooth;  slippery;  unstable. —  Lu/- 
brifica'tion,  Lubrifac'tion,  n.  Act  of  lubricating,  or 
making  smooth.  [L .facere,  to  make.J 

Luce,  Ills,  n.  A  full  grown  pike,  —  a  fish  used  as  an  ar¬ 
morial  bearing.  [OF.  his,  L.  Indus.] 

Lucent,  lu'sent,  a.  Shining  ;  bright  ;  resplendent. 
I L.  lucens,  p.  pr.  of  lucere,  to  shine,  fr.  lux,  lucis  = 
E.  light,  q.  v.]  —  Lu'cid,  -sid,  n.  Shining  ;  bright ; 
clear ;  transparent ;  easily  understood  ;  clear ;  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  luminous  ;  sane  ;  reasonable.  [L.  lucidus,  fr. 
lux.] — Lu'cidness,  -cid'ity,  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being,  etc.  —  Lucer'nal,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  lamp. 
[L.  lucemci,  lamp,  fr.  lucere.]  —  Lu'cifer,  -sY-fSr,  n. 
The  planet  Venus,  when  appearing  as  the  morning 
star,  —  applied,  in  Isaiah,  by  metaphor,  to  a  king  of 
Babylon  ;  hence,  Satan  ;  a"  match  made  of  wood 
tipped  with  a  combustible  substance,  to  be  ignited 
by  friction.  [L.,  light-bringing,  fr.  lux,  and  ferre, 
to  bring.]  —  Lucif'erous,  -Sr-us,  a.  Giving  light ; 
affording  means  of  discovery.  —  Lucif'ic,  a.  Pro¬ 
ducing  light.  [L.  fucare,  to  make.)  — Lu'ciform, 
a.  Resembling  light.  [It.  forma,  form.]  —  Lu'cu- 
brate,  v.  i.  To  study  by  candle-light  or  a  lamp.  [L. 
lucubrare,  -bratum,  to  work  by  lamp-light,  fr.  lux.] 

—  Lucubra'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  nocturnal  study  ; 
that  composed  by  night;  any  literary  composition. — 
Lu'cubraTory,  -to-rY,  a.  Composed  by  night.  —  Lu'- 
culent,  a.  Lucid;  clear;  evident.  [L.  luculentus.] 

Lucern,  lu'sSrn,  n.  A  leguminous  plant  cultivated 
for  fodder.  [F.  luzeme;  W.  Uysian,  herbs,  plants.] 

Luck,  luk,n.  That  which  happens  to  a  person;  chance; 
hap;  fate,  fortune  ;  good  fortune.  [OFries.  and  D. 
luk,  G.  glueck,  MIIG.  gelueck.  good  fortune,  fr. 
luecken,  to  allure,  decoy.]  —  Luck'y,  -Y,  a.  [-ier, 
-iest.1  Favored  by  luck  ;  fortunate  ;  producing 
good  by  chance,  or  unexpectedly;  successful  ;  pros¬ 
perous  ;  auspicious.  —  Luck'ily,  adv.  —  Luck'iness, 
n.  — Luck'less,  rt.  Without  luck;  unfortunate; 
meeting  with  ill-success. 

Lucre,  lu'kgr,  n.  Gain  in  money  orgoods;  profit.  [F.; 
L.  lucrum,  gain  ;  s.  rt.  Ir.  luach,  value,  wages,  lure, 
G.  lo/in,  a  reward,  Gr.  leia,  booty,  Russ,  lovite,  to  cap¬ 
ture.]  —  Lucrative,  -kra-tiv,  a.  Yielding  lucre  ; 
gainful;  profitable.  [F.  lucratif,  L.  lucrativus.] 

Lucubrate,  Luculent-,  etc.  See  under  Lucent. 

Ludicrous,  lu'dY-krus,  a.  Adapted  to  excite  laughter, 
without  scorn  or  contempt ;  sportive  ;  burlesque  ; 
comic;  droll;  ridiculous.  [L.  ludicrus,  fr.  ludus,  play, 
sport,  ludere,  to  play;  s.  rt.  delude,  prelude,  allusion, 
etc.]  —  Lu'dicrously,  adv.  —  Lu'dicrousness,  n. 

Lues,  lu'ez,  n.  (Med.)  Poison;  pestilence.  [L.] 

Luff,  luf,  v.  i.  [luffed  (luft),  luffing.]  (Naut.)  To 
turn  the  head  of  a  ship  toward  the  wind  ;  to  sail 
nearer  the  wind.  — n.  The  side  of  a  ship  toward  the 
wind  ;  act  of  sailing  a  ship  close  to  the  wind  ;  the 
roundest  part  of  a  ship’s  bow ;  the  forward  or  weather 
leech  of  a  sail.  [D.  loeven,  to  luff,  f  r.  loef,  the  weather- 
gage  (=  E.  loof,  luff),  also  a  thole-pin,  fr.  ME.  I  of, 
prob.  a  paddle  used  at  a  vessel’s  bow  to  direct  her 
course  ;  s.  rt.  Ic.  lofi,  Goth,  lofa,  Scot,  loot',  palm  of 
the  hand,  whence  paddle  ;  cf.  L.  palma,  palm  of  the 
hand,  also  oar-blade.] 

Lug,  lug,  V.  t.  [LUGGED  (lugd),  -GING.]  To  pull  with 
force,  haul,  drag  ;  to  carry  or  convey  with  labor.  — 
n.  Anything  drawn  or  carried  with  difficulty  ;  a 
weight ;  effort  of  carrying  anything  heavy;  in  Scot., 
the  ear,  esp.  its  lobe  ;  that  which  projects  like  an 
ear,  as  the  handle  of  a  pitcher;  a  projecting  piece  in 
machinery,  to  communi¬ 
cate  motion,  etc.;  esp.  a 
short  flange  by  or  to 
which  something  is  fas¬ 
tened  ;  a  r  i  n  g-s  naped 
piece  of  leather,  fastened 
to  the  saddle  of  a  single 
harness,  to  hold  up  the 
shaft.  [Sw.  and  Norw.  lugga,  to  pull  by  the  hair, 
lugg,  hair ;  s.  rt.  lock  (of  hair),  q.  v.]  —  Lug'gage, 
-gej,  n.  That  which  is  lugged  or  earned  with  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  anything  cumbrous  ;  esp.  a  traveler’s  trunks, 
baggage,  etc.;  something  of  more  weight  than  value. 

—  Lug'ger,  n.  A  small  vessel  carrying  2  or  3  masts, 
with  a  running  bowsprit  and  lug  sails.  —  Lug 'sail,  n. 
A  square  sail  bent  upon  a  yard  that  hangs  obliquely 
to  the  mast  at  J  of  its  length. 


Lugubrious.  lu-gu'brY-us,  a.  Mournful ;  indicating 
sorrow.  [L.  lugubris,  fr.  lugere ,  to  mourn  ;  s.  rt.  Gr. 
lugros,  sad,  loiyos,  destruction,  Skr.  ruj,  to  bend, 
break.] 

Lukewarm,  Itlk'wawrm,  a.  Moderately  warm  ;  nei¬ 
ther  cold  nor  hot  ;  tepid  :  not  ardent ;  not  zealous  ; 
indifferent.  [ME.  leuk,  luke,  Sw.  dial,  ly,  Dan.  I  un¬ 
ken,  tepid  ;  AS.  hlco,  a  shelter  whence  E.  Zee.]  — 
Luke'warmly,  adv.  —  Luke'warmness,  n. 

Lull,  lul,  v.  t.  [lulled  (luld),  lulling.]  To  cause 
to  rest  by  soothing  influences  ;  to  quiet.  —  v.  i.  To 
become  gradually  calm,  subside.  —  n.  Power  or 
quality  of  soothing  ;  a  season  of  temporary  quiet 
after  storm  or  confusion.  [Onomat.  ;  Sw.  tulla, 
Dan.  lulle,  OD.  lullen,  to  sing  (children)  to  sleep,  Gr. 
lalein,  to  speak.]  —  Lull'aby,  -a-bl,  n.  A  song  to 
quiet  babes. 

Lumbago,  lunvba'go,  n.  (Med.)  A  rheumatic  pain 
in  the  loins  and  small  of  the  back.  [L.,  fr.  lumbus, 
loin.]  —  Lumbag'inous,  -baj'Y-nus,  a.  Pert,  to  lum¬ 
bago. —  Lum'bar,  a.  (Anat.)  Pert,  to,  or  near  the 
loins.  —  Lum'bosa'cral,  a.  Pert,  to  the  loins  and 
sacrum,  —  said  of  a  nerve  which  proceeds  from  the 
anterior  branch  of  the  5th  lumbar  nerve,  descends 
into  the  pelvis  in  front  of  the  sacrum,  and  unites 
with  the  sciatic  plexus. 

Lumber,  lum'bSr,  n.  Orig.,  a  pawnbroker’s  shop,  a 
pledge  or  pawn ;  anything  cumbrous;  things  thrown 
aside  as  useless;  timber  sawed  for  use.  —  v.  t.  [lum¬ 
bered  (-bCrd^,  -Bering.]  To  liean  together  in  disor¬ 
der;  to  fill  with  lumber. —  v.  i.  To  move  heavily,  as 
if  burdened;  to  rumble;  to  cut  lumber  and  prepare 
it  for  market.  [Peril,  fr.  the  rooms  where  Lombard 
(F. ;  G.  Langbart,  long-beard)  merchants,  or  pawn¬ 
brokers,  stored  away  pledges;  perh.  fr.  G.  rurnmel,  a 
heap  of  iron  scraps,  etc.,  rummeln ,  to  rumble  ;  D. 
rommeling,  old  furniture,  rommelkamer,  lumber- 
room,  rommelen,  to  rumble.]  —  Lum'berer,  n.  One 
employed  in  getting  lumber  from  the  forest. — Lum'- 
ber-room,  n.  A  room  for  useless  things. 

Lumbrical,  lum'brik-al,  a.  (Anat.)  Resembling  a 
worm.  [L.  lumbricus,  a  worm.] 

Luminary,  lu'mY-na-rY,  n.  Any  body  that  gives  light; 
esp.,  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  one  who  illustrates 
anjr  subject,  or  enlightens  mankind.  »[OF.  lumina- 
rie,  L.  luminare,  prop.  neut.  of  luminaris,  light¬ 
giving,  fr.  lumen  (=  luc-men),  fr.  lux,  light,  q.  v.l  — 
Luminif'erous,  -nif'er-us,  a.  Producing  or  yield¬ 
ing  light.  [L  .ferre,  to  bear,  produce.]— Lu'nunous, 
-mY-nus,  a.  Shining,  emitting  light  ;  bright  ;  clear, 
as  if  illuminated  ;  lucid.  [F.  lumineux,  L.  lumino- 
sms.]  —  Lu'minously,  adv.—  Lu'minousness,  -minos'- 
ity,  n.  Brightness  ;  clearness. 

Lump,  lump,  n.  A  mass  of  matter,  of  no  definite 
shape,  or  thrown  together  without  order  or  distinc¬ 
tion. —  v.t.  [lumped  (lumpt),  lumping.]  To  throw 
into  a  mass  ;  to  take  m  the  gross,  speak  of  collect¬ 
ively.  [Sw.  dial.,  piece  hewn  from  a  log;  Norweg.,  a 
block,  stump  ;  D.  lamp,  a  rag,  lump,  also  clumsy, 
dull ;  s.  rt.  tap,  lubber ;  not  s.  rt.  clump.) —  Lump'y, 
-Y,  a.  [-ier,  -iest.]  Full  of,  etc.  —  Lump'ish,  a. 
Like  a  lump;  bulky;  gross;  dull;  inactive;  stupid. — 
Lump'ishness,  n.  —  Lump'-fish, n.  A  sea-fish,  whose* 
head  and  body  are  deep,  thick,  and  short,  the  pec¬ 
toral  fins  uniting  under  the  throat  and  forming  a 
sucking  disk  with  the  ventral  fins;  the  lump-sucker. 
—  Lunch,  n.  A  repast  between  breakfast  and  dinner; 
food  taken  at  other  than  regularmeal  times;  a  light, 
informal  repast  instead  of  a  regular  meal.  —  v.  i. 
[lunched  (luncht),  lunching.]  To  take  a  lunch. 
[Corrup.  of  lump ;  cf.  bunch  fr.  bump,  hunch  fr.  hump, 
etc.]  —  Lunch'eon,  -un,  n.  Same  as  Lunch,  n.  [Cor¬ 
rup.  of  lunching.) 

Lune,  lun,  n.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon. 
(Geom.)  A  crescent-shaped  figure.  [F.  ;  L.  lima 
(=  ltic-na),  the  moon,  lit.  light-giver,  fr.  lux,  light, 
q.  v.]  —  Lu/,nar,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  the  moon  ; 
orbed;  measured  by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon.  [L. 
lunaris.]  —  Lunar  caustic.  ( Cheni .)  Fused  nitrate 
of  silver,  —  silver  having  been  called  luna  by  the 
old  chemists.  —  L.  cycle.  Same  as  the  cycle  of  the 
Golden  Number,  q.  v.,  under  Gold. 

— L.  month.  See  Month.—  L.  year. 

The  period  of  12  lunar  months,  or 
354  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes,  and 
34.28  seconds.—  Lu'nate,  -nated,  a. 

(Ilot.)  Of  the  form  of  the  half¬ 
moon  ;  crescent-shaped.  —  Lu'na- 
tic,  a.  Affected  by  lunacy;  insane; 
exhibiting  lunacy. — n.  One  who 
is,  etc.  [L.  lunaticus,  lit.  affected  Lunate  Leaf. 


6&u,  cube,  fq.ll ;  moon,  fdbt ;  c^**,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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by  the  moon,  which  was  vulgarly  supposed  to  cause 
insanity.]  —  Lu'nacy,  -na-sT,  n.  A  popular  name 
lor  insanity ;  derangement;  craziness.  —  Luna'- 
tion,  n.  The  period  of  a  synodic  revolution  of  the 
moon,  or  the  time  from  one  new  moon  to  the  next. 
—  Lunette1',  -net',  n.  (Fort.)  A  detached  bastion. 
(Far.)  A  half  horse-shoe.  A  somewhat  flat  watch- 
crystal  ;  a  kind  of  concavo-convex  lens  for  specta¬ 
cles  ;  a  covering  for  the  eye  of  a  vicious  horse. 
(  Arch.)  An  aperture  in  a  concave  ceiling.  [F.,  dim. 
of  lune.] 

Lung,  lung,  n.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  2  organs  of  respira¬ 
tion  in  an  air-breath-  d  a  b  c  b  a  d 
1  n  g  animal.  [Ab., 

Dan.,  and  G.  lunge ; 
s.  rt.  AS.  lungre, 
quickly,  lightly,  Gr. 
elachus,  Skr.  laghu,  = 

E.  light,  q.  v.] 

Lunge,  Longe,  lunj,  n. 

A  sudden  push  or 
thrust. —  v.  i.  To  de¬ 
liver  a  lunge  in  fen¬ 
cing.  [Abbr.  fr.  al¬ 
longe,  q.  v.] 

Lupercal,  lu-per'knl,  n. 
smi/.,  -calia,  -ka'lT-a, 
n.  pi.  (Itom.  Antiq.) 

A  feast  in  honor  of 
Pan.  [L.  lupercalis, 
fr.  Lupercal,  a  grotto, 
sacred  to  Lupercus, 
the  Lycean  Pan.] 

Lupine, lu'pin.n.  (Bot.)  Lungs,  Heart,  and  chief  Vital 


A  leguminous  plant 
of  many  species,  some 
cultivated  for  their 
showy  flowers,  others 
as  forage  plants,  or  to 
be  plowed  under  as 
fertilizers.  [F.  lupin, 
h-lupinum,  fr.  lupinus. 


Organs,  in  Man. 

i,  a,  jugular  veins  ;  b,  b,  carotid 
arteries  ;  e,  trachea  ;  d,  d,  bron¬ 
chial  veins  :  e,  e,  bronchial  ar¬ 
teries  ;  k,  l,  lungs  ;  g,  right  au¬ 
ricle  ;  h,  inferior  vena  cava  ;  i, 
right  ventricle  \j,  aortal  artery; 
f,  left  ventricle. 

belonging  to  a  wolf,  fr.  lupus,  wolf.] 

Lupuline,  lu'pu-lin,  n.  (Chem.)  The  bitter  principle 
of  hops.  The  fine  yellow  powder  of  hops,  which 
contains  that  principle.  [L.  lupulus,  dim.  of  lupus, 
hops.] 

Lurch,  lerch,  n.  (Naut.)  A  sudden  roll  of  a  ship  to 
one  side. —  tv,  ?,  [lurched  (lercht),  lurching.] 
To  withdraw  to  one  side,  or  to  a  private  place  ;  to 
lie  in  ambush,  lurk  ;  to  dodge,  plav  tricks  ;  to  roll 
or  pass  suddenly  to  one  side,  as  a  sbip  in  a  heavy 
sea.  [A  form  of  lur/c.]  —  To  leave  in  the  lurch.  To 
leave  in  a  difficult  situation,  in  embarrassment,  or 
without  help.  —  Lurk,  v.  i.  [lurked  (lerkt),  lurk¬ 
ing.]  To  lie  hid,  lie  in  wait  ;  to  keep  out  of  sight. 
[ME.  lurken,  lorken,  Dan.  luske,  G.  lauschen,  to  sneak, 
lurk.]  — Lurk'er,  n.  —  Lurk'ing-place,  n.  A  place 
in  which  one  lurks. —  Lurch'er,  n.  One  that  lies  in 
wait,  esp.  a  dog  that  lies  in  wait  for  game,  and  seizes 
it,  as  hares,  rabbits,  and  the  like  ;  a  glutton  ;  gor¬ 
mandizer. 

Lure,  lur,  n.  An  object  resembling  a  bird,  held  out 
by  the  falconer  to  call  a  hawk  ;  any  enticement;  de¬ 
coy;  anything  which  attracts  by  promise  of  pleasure 
or'  advantage.  —  v.  i.  [lured  (lurd),  luring.]  To 
call  a  hawk  or  other  animal.  —  v.  t.  To  draw  to  the 


lure;  entice;  attract.  [OF.  loerre,  MUG.  luoder ,  a 
bait,  decoy.] 

Lurid,  lu'rid,  a.  Ghastly  pale;  yellow  or  red,  as  the 
sky  when  a  tempest  is  coming;  gloomy;  dismal.  [L. 
luridus,  pale  yellow,  wan,  ghastly  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  Gr. 
chloros,  green:  see  Chlorine.] 

Lurk,  etc.  See  under  Lurch. 

Luscious,  lush'us,  a.  Sweet ;  delicious;  sweet  or  rich 
so  as  to  cloy  ;  fulsome.  [Corrup.  fr.  lusty.]  —  Lus'- 
ciously,  adv.  —  Lus'ciousness,  n.  —  Lush,  a.  Full  of 
juice  or  succulence.  [Abbr.  fr.  luscious.] 

Lust,  lust,  n.  Longing  desire;  eagerness  to  possess  or 
enjoy  ;  carnal  appetite  ;  concupiscence.  —  v.  i.  To 
desire  eagerly,  long  ;  to  desire  the  gratification  of 
carnal  appetite  ;  to  have  irregular  or  inordinate  de¬ 
sires.  [AS.,  D.,  Sw.,  and  G.,  pleasure,  AS.  lystan,  to 
lust;  s.  rt.  loose ,  listless.]  —  Lust'ful,  -fill,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  lust;  provoking  to  sensuality;  carnal";  licentious; 
lewd;  lecherous.  —  Lust'fully,  adi\  —  Lust'fulness, 
n.  —  Lus'ty,  -tf,  a.  [-tier,  -tiest.]  Exhibiting 
vigor,  health,  etc.;  able  of  body;  large:  robust;  vig¬ 
orous;  healthful;  bulky;  corpulent;  lustful. — Lus'- 
tily.  adv.  —  Lus'tiness,  n. 

Luster,  -tre,  lus'ter,  n.  That  which  shines  or  is  bril¬ 


liant;  splendor;  brightness;  renown;  distinction;  a 
candlestick  ornamented  with  pendants  of  cut  glass. 
[F.  lustre,  luster,  gloss,  L.  lustrum,  a  window,  light ; 
s.  rt.  L.  lustrare,  to  illumine,  lucere,  to  shine  :  see 
Lucent  ;  not  s.  rt.  lustrare,  to  purify.]  —  Lus'trous, 
-trus,  a.  Bright;  shining. — Lus'tring,  n.  A  kind 
of  glossy  silk  cloth. 

Luster,  lus'ter,  -trum,  n.  The  space  of  5  years.  [F. 
lustre,  L.  lustrum,  orig.  an  expiatory  offering,  or  lus¬ 
tration,  which  the  Romans  performed  everv  5  years; 
s.  rt.  L.  lavare,  to  wash,  lucre,  to  purify,  I?,  lave.]  — 
Lus'tral.  a.  Used  in,  or  pert,  to,  purification.  — 
Lustra'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  (Antiq.)  A  sacrifice 
or  ceremony  ,  by  which  cities,  armies,  people,  etc., 
defiled  by  crimes,  were  purified.  [L.  lust.ratio .] 

Lute,  lut,  n.  A  pear-shaped  musical  instrument,  whose 
strings  are  struck  with  the  right 
hand,  while  the  left  presses  them 
upon  the  stops.  [OF.  lut,  It.  liuto, 

Pg.  alaude,  fr.  Ar.  al  'ud,  al,  the, 
hid,  wood,  stick,  lute,  harp.]  — 

Lut'anist,  n.  One  who  plays  on 
the  lute. 

Lute,  lut,  Lut'ing,  n.  (Chem.)  A 
composition  of  clay  or  other  te¬ 
nacious  substance,  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  joints  of  chemical  vessels, 
etc.,  air-tight;  a  rubber  packing 
ring;  a  coating  of  clay,  sand,  etc., 
to  protect  retorts,  etc.,  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  heat. —  v.t.  To  close  or  coat  with  lute.  [OF. 
lut,  L.  latum,  mud,  fr.  lucre,  to  wash;  s.  rt.  lave.]  — 
Luta'tion,  n.  Act  or  method  of  luting  vessels.  — Lu- 
ta'rious,  -rf-us,  a.  Pert,  to,  living  in,  or  of  the  color 
of,  mud. 

Luteous,  lu'te-us,  a.  Of  a  deep-yellow,  golden-yellow, 
or  orange-yellow  color.  [L.  luteus,  fr.  lutum,  yellow- 
weed,  dyer’s-weed,  weld.] 

Lutheran,  lu'ther-an,  a.  Pert,  to  Martin  Luther,  the 
reformer.  —  n.  A  disciple,  or  adherent  to  the  doc¬ 
trines,  of  Luther  or  the  Lutheran  church.  —  Lu'- 
theranism,  Lu'therism,  -izm,  n.  Doctrines  taught 
by  Luther. 

Luthern,  lu'thSrn,  n.  (Arch.)  An  upright  window 
in  a  roof;  a  dormer  window.  [F.  lucarne,  dormer 
window,  fr.  L.  lucerna,  lamp:  see  Lucent.] 

Luxate,  luks'at,  v.  t.  To  put  out  of  joint,  dislocate. 
[L.  luxare,  -alum,  fr.  lux  us,  dislocated,  Gr.  lo.ros, 
slanting,  oblique.]  —  Luxa'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  thing 
which,  etc.;  a  dislocation. 

Luxury,  luk'shdb-rl,  n.  Free  or  extravagant  indul¬ 
gence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  in  costly 
dress  and  equipage  ;  anything  delightful  to  the 
senses  ;  a  dainty  ;  any  delicious  or  costly  food  or 
drink;  any  article  not  necessary  for  health  or  com¬ 
fort;  epicurism;  effeminacy.  [OF.  luxurie,  L.  luxuria, 
fr.  hums,  pomp,  luxury;  prob.  s.  rt.  L.  pollucere,  to 
offer  in  sacrifice,  serve  up  in  a  dish,  entertain,  licere, 
to  be  lawful:  see  License.]  — Luxu'riance,  -riancy, 
lugz-  or  luks-u/rl-an-sl,  n.  State  of  being  luxuriant; 
rank  growth;  strong,  vigorous  growth;  exuberance. 

—  Luxu'riant,  a.  Exuberant  in  growth  :  in  great 
abundance.  —  Luxu'riantly,  adv.—  Luxu'riate,  v.  i. 
To  grow  exuberantly,  or  to  superfluous  abundance; 
to  feed  or  live  luxuriously;  to  indulge  to  excess,  de¬ 
light  greatly.  [L.  luxuriare,  -atum.]  —  Luxu'ria'tion, 
n.  Act,  or  process  of,  etc.  —  Luxurious,  -rY-us,  a. 
Given  to  luxury:  voluptuous;  administering  to  lux¬ 
ury;  furnished  with  luxuries;  softening  by  pleasure, 
or  free  indulgence  in  luxury.  —  Luxuriously,  adv. 

—  Ljuu'riousness,  n- 

Lyceum,  li-se'um,  n.  A  place  in  Greece  near  the  River 
I lissus,  where  Aristotle  taught  philosophy;  a  place 
for  instruction  by  lectures  or  disquisitions;  a  higher 
school,  in  Europe,  which  prepares  youths  for  the 
university;  an  association  for  literary  improvement. 
[L.  ;  Gr.  Lukeion,  fr.  the  neighboring  temple  of 
Apollo  Lukeios,  the  wolf-slayer,  fr.  lukos,  wolf.  ]  -» 
Lycan'thropy,  li-kan'thro-pl.n.  A  kind  of  insanitj 
in  which  the  patient  imagines  himself  a  wolf,  and 
imitates  his  actions.  [Gr.  lukanthropia,  fr.  lukos  and 
anthropos,  man.] 

Lydian,  lid'i-nn,  a.  Pert,  to  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  or 
to  its  inhabitants;  soft;  effeminate,  —  said  esp.  of 
one  of  the  ancient  Greek  modes  or  keys,  whose 
music  was  of  a  soft,  pathetic  character. 

Lye,  li,  n.  Water  impregnated  with  alkali  imbibed 
from  the  ashes  of  wood,  used  in  soap-making,  etc. 
[AS.  Ieoh,  OIIG.  louga,  lye;  s.  rt.  Ic.  laug,  a  bath,  L. 
lavare,  to  wash:  see  Lave;  I,,  lixivium,  lye,  fr.  hx, 
ashes.]  —  Lixiv'ial,-Y-al,  a.  Obtained  by  lixiviation; 


&m,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  £nd,  eve,  t5rm  ;  In,  Ice ;  Qc^i,  tone,  6r ; 
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containing  alkali  extracted  from  wood-ashes;  of  the 
color  of,  or  like  lve  or  alkaline  salts  from  wood-ashes. 
—  Lixiv'iate,  -aied,  a.  Pert,  to  lye;  impregnated 
with  alkali  from  wood-ashes.  —  Lixiv'iate,  v.  t.  To 
subject  to  the  process  of  lixiviation;  to  leach.  —  Lix- 
ivia'tion,  n.  Operation  or  process  of  extracting  sol¬ 
uble  matter  from  insoluble  by  washing,  filtering,  or 
leaching,  as  alkali  from  ashes.  —  Lixiv'ium,  -Y-um, 
n.  Water  impregnated  with  soluble  matter,  as  with 
alkaline  salts  imbibed  from  wood-ashes. 

Lymph,  limf,  n.  Water,  or  a  pure,  transparent  fluid 
like  water;  a  coagulable  fluid  in  animal  bodies,  con¬ 
tained  in  vessels  called  lymphatics ;  the  watery  part 
of  the  pus  or  virus  used  in  vaccination.  [L.  lympha , 
water,  lymph,  also  a  water-nymph;  prob.  s.  rt.  L. 
limpidus ,  limpid,  q.  v.;  prob.  not  s.  rt.  Or.  numphe,  a 
nymph.]  — Lymphat'ic, -fat'ik,  a.  Pert,  to,  of  the 
nature  of,  containing,  or  conveying  lymph;  heavy 
in  temperament;  dull. —  n.  (Physiol.)  One  of  the 
vein-like,  valvcd  vessels  in  vertebrate  animals,  which 
absorb  the  lymph  fr.  various  parts  of  the  system  and 
carry  it  to  the  thoracic  duct,  etc. :  see  Lacteal. 

Lynch',  linch,  v.  t.  [lynched  (linclit),  lynching.] 
To  inflict  punishment  upon  without  the  forms  of 
law;  esp.  to  hang  by  mob-law.  [Prop,  name;  said  to 
be  of  a  Virginia  farmer  who  took  the  law  into  his 
own  hands;  also,  of  a  Mayor  of  Galway,  Ireland,  who 
hanged  liis  own  son,  in  the  Kith  century.]  —  Lynch'- 
law,  it.  Punishment  of  men  for  offenses,  byr  private, 
unauthorized  persons. 

Lynx,  links,  n.  A  sullen  nocturnal  feline  animal  of 
several  species,  with  brilliant  eyes,  tufted  ears,  and 


short  tail  :  it  preys  upon  birds  and  beasts  in  the 
woods  of  N.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amer.  [L.  and  Gr.; 
s.  rt.  Gr.  luchnos,  a  lamp,  light,  fr.  its  bright  eyes.]  — 
Lynx'-eyed,  -id,  a.  Having  acute  sight.  —  Lyn'- 
cean,  -se-an,  a.  Pert,  to  the  lynx. 

Lyra,  li'ra,  «.  (Astron.)  A  northern  constellation, 
situated  directly 
in  front  of  Ursa 
8{p  Major.  —  Lyre, 
lir,  7i.  (Mas.)  A 
stringed  instru¬ 
ment  of  music; 
a  kind  of  harp 
used  by  the  an¬ 
cients.  (Astron.) 

The  constellation 
Lyra.  [F.  lyre,  L. 
and  Gr.  lyra, 
harp,  lute.]— Ly'- 
rist,  «.  One  who  plays  upon 
the  lyre.  —  Lyre'-bird,  n. 

An  Australian  bird,  having 
the  1(5  tail  feathers  of  the 
male  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  lyre  :  it  is  the  only 
known  species  of  its  genus. 

—  Lyr'ic,  lYr'ik,  -leal,  a.  - 
Pert,  to  a  lyre  or  harp;  fitted 
to  be  sung  to  the  lyre;  appro¬ 
priate  for  song.  —  Lyr'ic,  7i. 

A  lyric  poem;  a  song;  averse  of  the  kind  usually 
employed  in  lyric  poetry,  —  chiefly  in  pi. 


Lyre. 


Lyre-bird. 


M. 


M.  em,  the  13th  letter  of  the  Eng.  alphabet,  represents 
a  labial  articulation,  and  is  culled  the  labial  nasal. 
—As  a  numeral  M  =  1,000.  (Print.)  A  quadrat,  the 
face  or  top  of  which  is  a  square,  as  formerly  the  letter 
M  also  was  :  it  is  the  unit  of  measuring  the  amount 
of  type  in  any  work:  this  page  in  length  is  equal  to 
97  lines  of  pearl,  in  breadth  58 ;  it  would  therefore 
measure  58  x  97  =  5,626  m’s.  [Written  also  em.] 

Ma,  mil,  n.  Mother,  —  an  abbr.  of  mamma,  a  child’s 
title  for  mother.  —  Ma’am,  mam,  n.  Madam,  —  a 
colloq.  contraction  of  madam. 

Macadamize,  mak-ad'am-Iz,  v.  t.  T-ized  (-Tzd),  -iz- 
ing.J  To  cover  (a  road)  with  small,  broken  stones, 
so  as  to  form  a  smooth,  hard  surface.  [Fr.  John 
Mac  Adam,  the  inventor.] 

Macaroni,  mak-a-ro'nY,  n.  An  article  of  food  com¬ 
posed  of  paste,  chiefly  of  wheat  flour,  made  into 
ong,  slender  tubes;  a  medley;  something  extrava¬ 
gant,  to  please  an  idle  fancy;  a  sort  of  droll  or  fool; 
a  fop;  beau;  exquisite.  [Olt.  maccaroni.  ir.maccare, 
to  bruise,  I,,  macerare,  to  macerate,  q.  v.;  prob.  s.  rt. 
Gr.  makaria,  porridge,  fr.  massein,  to  knead,  maza, 
dough,  Russ,  muka ,  flour.]  —  Macaron'ic,  -ron'ik,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  like,  a  macaroni;  empty;  trifling;  vain; 
affected;  consisting  in  the  addition  of  Latin  termi¬ 
nations  to  the  vernacular  roots  of  some  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  combined  with  genuine  Latin  and  vernacu¬ 
lar  words.  [F.  macai'onique ,  a  mixture  of  various 
things,  applied  to  a  poem  by  Theophilo  Folengo,  in 
1.509.]  —  Macaroon',  -roon',  n.  A  small  cake,  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  almonds  and  sugar.  [F.  macaron. 
It.  macarone.] 

Macaw,  ma-kaw',  n.  A  large  bird  of  the  parrot  fam¬ 
ily,  of  several  species,  all  having 
beautiful  plumage  and  long  tails, 
native  of  tropical  America.  [Na¬ 
tive  name  in  the  Antilles.] 

Maccabees,  mak'ka-bez,  n.  pi.  Two 
books  of  the  Apocrypha,  which  re¬ 
cord  Jewish  affairs  in  the  time  of 
the  Maccabean  princes. 

Maccaboy,  mak'ka-boi,  -coboy,  n. 

Rose-flavored  snuff.  [Fr.  a  district 
in  Martinique,  where  it  is  made.] 

Mace,  mas,  n.  A  heavy  metal  club, 
anciently  used  as  a  weapon;  a  staff  Macaw, 
borne  by,  or  before,  a  magistrate 
as  an  ensign  of  authority;  a  seeptor;  a  rod  used  in 
billiards;  a  knobbed  mallet  used  by  curriers.  [OF., 


fr.  obs.  L.  matea,  a  beetle;  prob.  s.  rt.  Skr.  math,  to 
crush,  kill.]  —  Ma'cer,  -ser,  n.  A  mace-bearer  ;  a 
court  officer. 

Mace,  mas,  n.  A  spice, —  the  2d  coat  or  aril  which  cov¬ 
ers  the  nutmeg,  —  extremely  fragrant  and  aromatic. 
IF.  mads,  L.  macer,  Gr.  maker;  perh.  s.  rt.  Skr.  ma- 
feura,  a  bud.] 

Macerate,  mas'er-at,  v.  t.  To  soften  and  separate  the 
parts  of  by  steeping,  as  in  a  fluid,  or  by  the  digestive 
process.  [L.  macerare,  -atum,  to  steep;  s.  rt.  Gr.  mas¬ 
sein,  to  knead,  Skr.  much,  to  pound,  E.  mass,  and 
perh.  macaroni,  mackerel ,  meager,  emaciate .]  —  Mac- 
era'tion,  n.  Act,  process,  or  operation  of,  etc. 

Machiavelian,  mak'Y-a-vel'yan,  a.  Pert,  to  Machia- 
vel,  an  Italian  writer,  or  to  his  supposed  principles; 
politically  cunning;  using  duplicity;  crafty.— Mach'- 
iavel'ianism,  Mach'iavelism,  -Y-a-vel-izm,  n.  Polit¬ 
ical  cunning  and  artifice,  intended  to  favor  arbitrary 
power. 

Machicolation,  macli'Y-ko-la'shun,  n.  An  opening  be¬ 
tween  the  corbels  supporting 
a  projecting  parapet,  in  the 
floor  of  a  gallery,  or  in  the 
roof  of  a  portal,  for  pouring 
hot  liquids,  etc.,  upon  assail¬ 
ants  approaching  the  walls; 
act  of  pouring  or  hurling  mis¬ 
siles,  etc.,  upon  assailants 
through  such  apertures  ;  a 
parapet  resting  on  corbels. 

[F.  machicoulis,  fr.  meche,  a  match,  combustible  mat¬ 
ter,  and  coulei\  to  flow,  L.  colare,  to  Alter.] 

Machine,  ma-shen',  n.  Any  body  or  assemblage  of 
bodies  used  to  transmit  and  modify  force  and  mo¬ 
tion;  esp.,  a  construction  in  which  the  several  parts 
unite  to  produce  given  results;  any  instrument  or 
organization  by  which  power  is  applied  and  made 
effective,  or  a  desired  effect  produced;  a  person  who 
acts  mechanically  or  at  the  will  of  another;  supernat¬ 
ural  agency  in  a  poem.  [F.;  L.  machina,  Gr.  media- 
ne,  machine,  device,  mechos,  means,  contrivance  ;  s. 
rt.  may,  make.] — Machine  work.  Work  done  by  a  ma¬ 
chine,  not  by  hand  labor.  —  Machin'ery,  -shen'Sr-Y, 
n.  Machines  collectively;  the  working  parts  of  a 
machine,  arranged  to  apply  and  regulate  force  ; 
means  by  which  anything  is  kept  in  action  ;  esp. 
supernatural  means  "by  which  the  action  of  a  ficti¬ 
tious  work  is  carried  on  and  brought  to  a  catastro¬ 
phe.  —  Machin'ist,  n.  A  constructor  of  machinery. 


Machicolation. 


sfin,  oube,  full ;  moon,  fdbt:  cow,  oil ;  ligger  or  ink,  then,  boNbox,  chair,  get. 
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—  Mach'inal,  mak'Y-nal,  a.  Pert,  to  machines.— 
Machinate,  v.  t.  To  plan;  to  form,  as  a  plot  ora 
scheme.  [L.  machinari,  - natus.' ]  —  Maehina'tion,  n. 
Act  of  contriving  a  scheme  for  executing  some  pur¬ 
pose,  esp.  an  evil  one  ;  a  hostile  or  treacherous 
scheme  formed  with  deliberation  and  cunning.  — 
Mach'ina'tor,  n.  One  who  plots  with  evil  designs. 

Mackerel,  mak'er-el,  n.  A  food  fish,  blue,  streaked 
with  black,  found  in 
t  he  European  and  N. 

Amcr.  seas.  [OF.  mak- 
erel ,  fr.  L.  maca,  mac¬ 
ula,  a  stain,  spot,  Sp- 
maca ,  stain,  bruise  on 
fruit;  prob.  s.  rt.  macer-  Mackerel. 

ate,  q.  v.]  —Mackerelskij .  A  sky  in  which  the  clouds 
arc  broken  into  fleecy  masses,  usually  believed  to 
portend  wind  and  rain.  —  Mack'le,  -1,  n.  (Print.)  A 
blurcausing  part  of  the  impression  to  appeardouble. 

—  Mac'led,  -Id,  a.  Spotted  on  the  surface  with  a 
deeper  hue  than  the  ground  of  the  substance.  — 
Mac'ule,  -til,  v.  t.  To  maculate,  blur,  esp.  (Print.) 
to  double  an  impression  from  type.  —  n.  Same  as 
Mackle.— Mac'ula,  -u-lii,  n. ;  pi.  -ul.e,  -le.  A  spot, 
as  on  the  skin,  surface  of  the  sun,  or  other  luminous 
orb.  [L.j  — Mac'ulate,  r.  t.  To  spot,  stain,  blur.  [L. 
macu/are,  -latum.)  —  Macula'tion,  n.  The  act  of 
spotting;  a  spot;  blemish;  stain. 

Mackintosh,  mak'in-tosh,  n.  A  water-proof  outer 
garment.  [Inventor’s  name.] 

Macrocosm,  mak'ro-kozm,  n.  The  great  world;  uni¬ 
verse,  —  opposed  to  microcosm,  or  the  little  world 
constituted  by  man.  [Gr.  mafcros,  great,  long,  and 
kosmos,  the  world.]  — 

Macrom'eter,  -k  rom'- 
e-ter,  n.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring 
inaccessible  objects 

by  means  of  2  reflect- «.  ( 

ors  on  a  common  sex-®.  '  .lit 

tant.  [Gr.  metro  n, 
measure.]  —  Mac'ro-  . 

pod,  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  Macropod. 

short-tailed,  decapodous  crustacean,  having  very 
long  feet;  the  sea-spider;  spider-crab.  [Gr.  j>ous,  po¬ 
lios,  foot.] 

Mad,  mad,  a.  [madder,  -dest.]  Disordered  in  intel¬ 
lect  ;  distracted  ;  crazy  ;  insane;  beside  one’s  self  ; 
showing  uncontrolled  or  unreasonable  feeling  or  ac¬ 
tion,  as  from  levity,  willfulness,  fear,  pain,  appetite, 
rage,  etc.;  esp.,  excited  with  violent  or  unreasonable 
desire  or  appetite,  or  with  wrath;  enraged;  angry; 
proceeding  from,  or  indicating,  madness  or  fury. — 
v.t.  [madded, -ding.]  To  madden.  [AS.  gem  seel, 
Ic.  menhir,  mad,  p.  p.  of  meidha,  to  hurt.]  —  Mad'- 
iy.  adv.  In  a  mad  manner,  wildly  ;  with  extreme 
folly.  —  Mad'ness,  n.  —  Mad'cap,  n.  One  of  wild 
behavior;  a  violent,  rash,  hot-headed  person.—  Mad'- 
man,  n. ; pi.  -men.  One  who  is  mad;  a  lunatic;  crazy 
person. — Mad'-house,  n.  A  house  where  insane  per¬ 
sons  are  confined  for  cure  or  forrestraint;  a  bedlam. 

—  Mad'den,  -dn,  v.  t.  [-dened  (-dnd),  -denino.]  To 
make  mad,  furious,  or  angry,  drive  to  madness, 
craze,  enrage.  — v.  i.  To  become  mad,  act  as  if  mad. 

Madam,  mad'am,  Madame,  ma-diim',  n. ;  pi.  Mes- 
dames,  ma-diim'.  My  lady,  —  a  complimentary 
form  of  address  to  a  lady,  esp.  an  elderly  or  a  mar¬ 
ried  lady.  [F.  madame  =  ma  dame,  L.  mea  domina, 
my  lady.  See  Dame.] — Madon'na,  ma-don'na,  n. 
Madam;  my  lady;  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to 
whom  the  title  Our  Lady  is  given  in  the  Rom.  Oath. 
Church.  [It.,  for  madonna.  See  Donna,  under  Dom¬ 
inie.]  —  Mademoiselle,  mad'mwO-zel',  n.  ;  pi.  Mes- 
DEMOIselles,  mad'mwS-zel'.  Miss;  young  woman; 
girl,  —  used  esp.  in  address.  [F.,  for  ma  demoiselle, 
formerly  damoiselle  =  E.  damsel,  q.  v.,  under  Dame.] 

Madder,  mad'der,  n.  A  plant  cultivated  in  Europe 
and  the  Levant  from  whose  root  are  made  pigments 
for  dyeing  several  shades  of  red,  yellow,  and  purple. 
[AS.  miederu,  Ic.  madlira ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  madhura,  sweet, 
fender.] 

Madefy,  mad'e-fl,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -fytno.]  To 
make  wet  or  moist;  to  moisten.  [L.  madefacere,  fr. 
madere,  to  be  wet,  and./iacere,  to  make.] 

Madeira,  ma-de'ra  or  -da'ra,  n.  A  rich  wine  made  on 
the  Isle  of  Madeira. 

Madrepore,  mad're-por,  n.  A  reef-building  polyp,  or 
the  white,  stony,  tree-shaped  coral  formed  by  aggre¬ 
gation  of  its  cells.  [F. ;  It.  madrepora ,  fr.  madre, 
mother,  and  prob.  Gr.  poros,  light  and  friable  stone, 
a  stalactite;  i.  e.,  mother-stone,  cf.  It.  madreperla, 


mother-o f-pearl ;  not  f r. 
pore,  but  confused  with 
it.] 

Madrier,  ma-drer'  or  mad'rY- 
er ,  n.  A  thick  plank  or  tim¬ 
ber,  used  for  several  me¬ 
chanical  or  military  pur¬ 
poses,  esp.  for  supporting  1 
the  earth  in  mines.  [F.,  fr. 

L.  materia,  stuff,  materials, 
timber.] 

Madrigal,  mad'rY-gal,  n.  A 
little  amorous  poem,  or 
pastoral  poem,  containing 
some  tender  and  delicate,  Ar  , 

though  simple  thought.  Madrepore. 

(Music.)  An  elaborate  vocal  composition  in  5  or  G 
parts.  [It.  madrigale,  for  mandrigale,  prop,  a  shep¬ 
herd’s  song,  fr.  It.,  L.,  and  Gr.  mandra,  a  flock, 
fold,  Skr.  mandura,  a  stable,  prob.  fr.  mand,  to 
sleep.] 

Maenad,  me'nad,  n.  (Rom.  Hist.)  A  Bacchante  ;  a 
priestess  or  votary  of  Bacchus.  A  woman  wild  with 
passion.  [L.  Mucnas,  Gr.  mainas,  -ados,  fr.  maines- 
thai,  to  rave.] 

Maestoso.  See  under  Majesty. 

Maestro.  See'umler  Master. 

Magazine,  mag'a-zen',  n.  A  warehouse  or  storehouse; 
esp.  a  storehouse  for  military  stores;  building  or 
room  in  which  powder  is  kept  in  a  fortification  or 
ship;  cartridge  chamber  of  a  repeating  rifle;  a  pam¬ 
phlet  periodically  published,  containing  miscellane¬ 
ous  compositions.  [OF.  magazin,  fr.  Ar.  makhzan, 
storehouse,  granary,  khazana,  to  lav  up.] 

Magdalen,  mag'da-Ien,  n.  A  reformed  prostitute. 
[Fr.  Mary  Magdalene,  the  repentant  sinner  forgiven 
by  Christ.] 

Magenta,  ma-jen'ta,  n.  A  red  or  crimson  dve  or  color 
derived  fr.  aniline.  [Fr.  the  battle  of  Magenta,  in 
Italy,  fought  about  the  time  the  color  was  intro¬ 
duced.] 

Maggot,  mag'got,  n.  The  larval  form  of  a  fly;  a  grub; 
worm.  [Wi  macai,  a  mnggot,  rnagiaid,  worms,  grubs, 
magiad,  breeding,  fr.  mugu,  Corn,  and  Armor,  maga, 
to  leed,  nourish;  peril,  s.  rt.  L.  magnus,  Gr.  megas, 
great.]  —  Mag'goty,  -got-Y,  a.  Full  of  or  infested 
with  maggots;  lull  of  whims;  capricious. 

Magi,  ma'ji,  n.  Priests  of  the  Persians;  wise  men  of 
the  East.  [L.;  Gr.  magoi,  pi.  of  magos,  a  Magian, 
one  of  a  tribe  in  Media,  hence  an  enchanter,  wizard; 
prob.  s.  rt.  Zend  maz,  Gr.  megas ,  L.  magnus,  great.] 
—  Ma'gian,  -jY-an,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  n.  A  Zoroas- 
trian  priest.  — Ma'gianism,  -izm,  n.  The  philosophy 
or  doctrines  of  the  Magi.  —  Mag'ic,  maj'ik,  n.  The 
pretended  art,  science,  or  practice  of  working  won¬ 
ders  by  aid  of  supernatural  beings, departed  spirits,  or 
occult  powers  of  nature;  sorcery;  witchcraft;  necro¬ 
mancy;  conjuration;  enchantment.  —  Mag'ic,  -ical, 
a.  Relating  to,  performed  bjq  or  proceeding  from, 
etc.;  hence,  imposing  or  startling  in  performance. 
[F.  magique,  L.  magicus,  Gr.  rnagikos,  magical.]  — 
Magic  circle.  A  series  of  concentric  circles  contain¬ 
ing  the  numbers  12  to  75  in  eight  radii,  and  having 
similar  properties  to  the  magic  square.  —  M.  lantern. 
An  optical  instrument  consisting  of  a  case  contain¬ 
ing  a  lamp,  whose  light,  passing  through  lenses,  ex¬ 
hibits  on  a  screen  tlie  magnified  image  of  objects 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  outer  lens. 

A  series  of  numbers  in  a  regular  progres¬ 
sion,  so  disposed  in  parallel  and  equal 
rows,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  that  each 
row,  taken  vertically,  horizontally,  or  di¬ 
agonally,  shall  give'  the  same  sum,  same 
product,  or  a  harmonical  series,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  series  taken  is  in  an  arithmeti¬ 
cal,  geometrical,  or  harmonical  progres¬ 
sion.  —  Magically,  adv.  —  Magi'cian, 
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-jish'an,  n.  One  skilled  in  magic;  an  enchanter;  sor¬ 
cerer  or  sorceress.  [F.  magician.) 

Magilp,  ma-gilpi  -gilph,  -gilf',  n.  (Paint.)  A  gelat¬ 
inous  compound  of  linseed  oil  and  mastic  varnish, 
used  by  artists  as  a  vehicle  for  colors. 

Magisterial,  maj-is-te'rY-al,  a.  Pert,  or  appropriate  to 
a  master  or  magistrate;  authoritative;  commanding; 
imperious;  haughty;  despotic;  dogmatical.  [L .mag- 
ister,  a  master;  s.  rt.  L.  magnus,  Gr.  megas,  Skr.  mar 
hant,  great,  E.  much,  may ,  master,  majesty ,  major , 
mayor.)  —  Magdste'rially,  -rY-al-lY,  adv.  With  the 
air  of  a  master.  —  Magdste'rialness,  n. —  Magis¬ 
trate,  -trat,  n.  A  person  clothed  with  power  as  a 
public  civil  officer,  executive  or  judicial.  [F.  magis- 
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trat,  L.  magistral  us.] — Magistral,  a.  Suiting  a  mag¬ 
istrate;  authoritative.  (J'liarnt act/.)  Prescribed  for 
the  occasion,— said  of  medicines,  (listing,  fr.  such  as 
are  officinal,  or  directed  by  the  pharmacopoeia.  — 
Magistracy,  -tra-sT,  n  Ofhce  or  dignity  of  n  magis¬ 
trate;  tlie  body  of  magistrates.  —  Mag'na  Char'ta, 
kiir'ta,  n.  The  great  charter  obtained  by  the  Eng. 
barons  from  King  John,  a.  u.  1215;  a  fundamental 
constitution  which  guaranties  rights  and  privileges. 
[L.,  great  charter. ]  —  Mag'nanim'ity,  -T-tT,  n.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  magnanimous;  greatness  of  mind;  eleva¬ 
tion  or  dignity  of  soul;  generosity.  [F .magnanimite, 
L.  magnanimdas ,  fr.  magnus  and  animus,  the  mind-] 

—  Magnan'imous,  -Y-mus,  a.  Great  of  mind;  raised 
above  what  is  low,  mean,  or  ungenerous;  of  lofty 
spirit;  exhibiting  nobleness  of  soul;  liberal  nnd  hon¬ 
orable.  [L.  magnaiiimus.]  —  Magnan'imously,  adv. 

—  Mag'nate,  -nat,  n.  A  noble  or  grandee:  a  person  of 
distinction.  [F.  magnut,  L.  magnas,  -natis,  a  prince.] 

—  Mag'nify,  -nY-fl,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -eying.]  To 
make  great  or  greater;  to  increase  the  powerorglory 
of,  sound  the  praises  of;  to  enlarge,  amplify,  aug¬ 
ment,  exaggerate. —  v.i.  To  increase  the  apparent 
dimensions  of  objects.  [F.  magnifier,  L.  magnificare, 
fr.  magnus  and  Jace.ro,  to  make.]  —  Mag'ntfPer,  n. 
One  who,  or  that  which,  magnifies;  an  optical  in¬ 
strument,  which  increases  the  apparent  magnitude 
of  bodies. — Mag'nifi'able,  a.  —  Magnif'ic,  -ical,  a. 
Grand;  splendid;  illustrious;  magnificent.  [L.  mag- 
» ufirus.]  —  Magnif'ieat.  u.  The  song  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Luke  i.  ft!,— which  commences  with  this  word 
in  tlie  Latin  Vulgate.  [L.,  it  magnifies,  fr.  magnifl- 
care.]  —  Magnif'icent,  -l-sent,  a.  On  a  grand  scale; 
imposing  with  splendor;  grand  in  appearance;  ex¬ 
hibiting  grandeur;  pompous;  gorgeous;  grand;  bril¬ 
liant.  —  Magnificence,  -Y-sens,  n.  Condition  or 
quality  of  being,  etc.;  pomp.—  Magnificently,  adv. 

—  Magnil'oquence,  -o-kwens,  n.  Quality  of  being 
magniloquent  ;  loftiness  of  speech.  [L.  /oquentia, 
discourse,  fv.loqui,  to  speak.]  —  Magnil'oquent,  a. 
Speaking  loftily  or  pompously;  bombastic.  — Mag'- 
nitude,  -nY-tQd,  u.  Extent  of  dimensions  or  parts; 
bulk;  size.  (Groin.)  That  which  has  one  or  more 
of  the  ti  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness; 
anything  of  which  greater  or  less  can  be  predicated; 
greatness;  grandeur;  importance.  [L .  rnagnitudo.] 

Magnesia,  mag-ne'zhY-d,  or  -zha,  n.  ( C hem.)  Oxide 
of  magnesium,  a  white,  almost  insoluble,  alkaline 
earth,  used  as  an  absorbent  and  antacid.  [L.  and 
Gr.,  name  of  a  country  in  Lydia.]  —  Carbonate  of 
magnesia.  (Med.)  A  white  pulverulent  earth  used 
as  an  antacid  and  mild  cathartic.  —  Sulphate  of  m. 
Epsom  salts.  —  Magne'sian,  -zhan,  a.  Pert,  to,  con¬ 
taining,  or  resembling,  magnesia.  —  Magne'sium, 
-zhY-um,  n.  (Chan.)  The  undecomposabie  metallic 
base  of  magnesia.  —  Magnesium  light.  A  brilliant 
light  produced  by  burning  metallic  magnesium, — 
used  in  photographic  processes. — Mag'net,  n.  The 
loadstone;  a  species  of  iron  ore,  which  attracts  iron 
and  some  of  its  ores,  and,  when  freely  suspended, 
points  to  the  magnetic  poles;  a  bar  of  iron  to  which 
the  properties  of  the  loadstone  have  been  imparted. 

!ME.  and  OF.  magnete,  L-  magnes,  -netis,  for  magnes 
apis,  Gr.  Hthos  Magnetes,  the  Magnesian  stone,  load¬ 
stone.]  —  Magnet'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  having  the 
properties  of,  the  magnet;  pert,  to  the  earth’s  mag¬ 
netism;  attractive.  —  Magnetic  batter//.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  bar  or  horse-shoe  magnets  with  the  like  poles 
adjacent,  so  as  to  act  together  with  great  power. — M. 
equator.  The  line  around  the  equatorial  parts  of  the 
earth  at  which  there  is  no  dip,  the  dipping-needle 
being  horizontal.— M.  field.  Space  through  which  a 
magnet  exerts  its  influence.  —  M.  fluid.  The  hypo¬ 
thetical  fluid  formerly  supposed  to  explain  magnetic 
phenomena. —  M.  iron.  (Min.)  Magnetite;  a  highly 
magnetic  black  oxide  of  iron,  —  a  valuable  crystal¬ 
line  or  granular  ore.  —  M.  meridian.  See  Meridian. 
—  M.  needle.  A  sleuder  bar  of  steel,  magnetized  and 
suspended  at  its  center,  to  take  freely  tlie  direction 
of  the  magnetic  meridian.  —  M.  poles.  The  2  paints 
in  the  opposite  polar  regions  of  the  earth,  at  which 
the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle  is  vertical.  — 
Magnet'ically,  adv.  By  means  of  magnetism.—  Mag¬ 
net'  icalness.  a.  Quality  of  being  magnetic.  —  Mag- 
net'ics,  n.  Science  or  principles  of  magnetism.  — 
Mag'netism,  -izm,  n  The  force  in  nature  which 
gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  attraction,  polarity, 
etc.,  exhibited  by  the  loadstone  and  other  magnetic 
bodies;  science  of  magnetic  phenomena;  power  of 
attraction. — Animal  magnetism.  See  Mesmerism. — 
Mag'netist.  n.  One  versed  in  magnetism.  —  Mag'- 


netize,  v.  t.  [-izei>  (-Tzd),  -izixo.]  To  communicate 
magnetic  properties  to;  to  attract  as  if  by  a  magnet; 
to  move,  influence;  to  mesmerize. —  v  i.  To  acquire 
magnetic  properties,  become  magnetic.  —  Mag'net- 
izer.n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  imparts  magnetism. 

—  Mag'neto-electric'ity,  -o-e-lek-tris'Y-tY,  n.  Elec¬ 
tricity  evolved  by  the  action  of  magnets;  science  of 
phenomena  involving  the  principles  of  both  mag¬ 
netism  and  electricity.  —  Magnetom'eter,  n.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  any  of  the  terrestrial  mag¬ 
netic  elements.  [Gr.  inetron,  measure.] 

Magnificent,  Magnify,  etc.  See  under  Magisterial. 

Magnolia,  mag-no' 1 1 -a,  n.  A  tree  of  several  species 
having  large  fragrant  flowers.  [Fr.  the  botanist 
Pierre  Magnol.] 

Magpie,  mag'pi,  n.  A  long-tailed,  crafty  bird,  allied 
to  the  crow,  having  black  plumage  above,  glossed 
with  green  and  purple, and  snowy  white  below:  it  is 
noisy  and  mischievous,  and  may  he  taught  to  speak. 
[Mag,  short  for  Magot  =  F.  MargotflLor  Marguerite, 
name  for  a  woman,  also  a  magpie;  F.  pie,  L.  pica,  a 
magpie:  see  Pie.] 

Maguey,  ina-gwa',  n.  A  Mexican  aloe,  used  for  paper, 
clothing,  cordage,  etc.  [Sp.;  Mex.  maguei.] 

Maharajah,  ma-ha-ra'ja,  n.  A  sovereign  prince  in 
India.  [Skr.,  fr.  media,  great,  and  raja,  king.] 

Mahl-stick.  See  Maul-stick. 

Mahogany,  ma-hog'a-nY,  n.  A  large  tree,  of  tropical 
Amer. ;  the  wood  of  the  tree,  of  a  reddish  brown 
color,  very  hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  line  polish;  a 
dining  table.  [W.  Indian  name.] 

Mahomedan,  Mahometan.  See  Mohammedan. 

Mahori,  ma-hoo'rY,  n.  A  collective  name  for  the  East- 
ern-Polynesian  race,  comprising  the  aborigines  of 
New  Zealand,  Hawaii,  Tahiti,  Navigator’s,  and 
Friendly  Isles,  etc., —  disting.  fr.  Maori,  q.  v.  [Ta- 
hitan,  true,  native.] 

Mahout,  ma-hdot',  n.  In  India,  a  man  in  charge  of  an 
e  1  e  p hail  t ;  elephant-driver. 

Maid,  mad,  n.  An  unmarried  woman;  virgin;  maiden; 
a  female  servant.  [AS.  msegdh,  rneegedh,  mmgden,  a 
maid,  mseg,  maid,  son,  kinsman,  Goth,  magus,  a_ boy, 
child;  s.  rt.  mag,  might,  main.]  —  Maid'en,  mad'n, 
n.  A  maid;  an  instrument  resembling  the  guillotine, 
formerly  used  in  Scotland  for  beheading  criminals; 
a  machine  for  washing  linen. —  a.  Pert,  to  a  young 
unmarried  woman  or  virgin  :  consisting  of  virgins; 
fresh;  new;  pure;  unused. — Maiden  speech.  The  first 
speech  made  by  a  person,  esp.  by  a  new  member  in 
a  public  body.  —  Maid'enhead,  n.  Virginity  ;  the 
hymen  or  virginal  membrane;  that  which  a  woman 
loses  when  first  she  has  sexual  intercourse. —  Maid'- 
enhood,  n.  State  of  being  a  maid  orvirgin;  virginity; 
newness;  freshness;  uncontaminated  state;  state  be¬ 
fore  marriage;  girlhood.  —  Maid'enly,  a.  Becoming 
a  maid;  gentle;  modest;  reserved. —  Maid'en-hair, n. 
A  name  for  several  delicate  and  graceful  species  of 
fern,  all  of  which  are  used  in  medicine.— Maid'hood, 
n.  Virginity;  maidenhood.—  Maid'-serv'ant,  n.  A 
female  servant;  serving-girl. 

Maihem._  See  Maim. 

Mail,  mal,  n.  Defensive  armor  com¬ 
posed  of  steel  scales,  rings,  or  plates; 
any  defensive  covering.  ( Naut .) 

An  apparatus  composed  of  rings  in¬ 
terwoven, for  rubbing  off  loose  hemp 
on  lines  and  white  cordage.  —  v.  t. 

To  put  a  coat  of  mail  or  armor  upon. 

[ME.  and  OF.  maille,  fr.  L.  macula, 
a  spot,  hole,  mesh,  net:  see  Mack¬ 
erel. 

Mail,  mal,  n.  A  bag  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  letters  and  papers  ;  contents  of  such  a  bag, 
etc.  ;  the  person  or  conveyance  carrying  the  mail. 

—  v.  t.  [mailed  (maid),  mailing.]  To  put  in  the 
post-office  for  transmission  by  the  mail  ;  to  post. 
[ME.  and  OF.  male,  OHG.  mat  ah  a,  Ga.  and  I  r.  nuda, 
a  bag,  sack;  cf.  Gr.  molgos,  a  hide,  skin.]  — Mail'able, 
a.  Usually  admitted,  or  proper  to  be  admitted, 
into  the  mail. 

Maim,  mam,  v.  t.  [maimed  (rnaind),  maiming.]  To 
deprive  of  the  use  of  a  limb,  or  of  a  necessary  part; 
to  mutilate,  mangle,  disable.  —  Maim,  in  law  lan¬ 
guage  Mai'hem.  May'hem,  ma'liem,  n.  Privation 
of  the  use  of  a  limb  or  member  of  the  body,  or  of 
any  necessary  part ;  mutilation  ;  injury.  [OF.  me- 
haing,  an  injury,  mehaigner,  to  maim.] 

Main,  man,  n.  Strength;  force;  violent  effort.  [AS. 
rniegen.  lc.  rnegin,  strength;  s.  rt.  may.] 

Main,  man,  a.  Mighty;  powerful  ;  vast ;  first  in  size, 
rank,  importance,  etc.;  principal ;  chief  ;  capital.— 
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n.  The  chief  or  principal  part  ;  esp.,  the  great  sea,  | 
disting.  i'r.  an  arm,  bay,  etc.  :  the  ocean  ;  the  conti¬ 
nent,  (listing,  fr.  an  island  ;  mainland  ;  a  principal  | 
duct  or  pipe,  (listing,  fr.  lesser  ones;  esp.,  a  principal 

Eipe  leading  from  a  reservoir.  [OF.  maine,  magne,  \ 
magnus,  great  :  see  Magisterial.]  —  Main'ly,  I 
adv.  Chielly  ;  principally  ;  greatly  ;  mightily.  —  j 
Main'mast,  n.  The  principal  mast  in  a  vessel.  Seel 
Smi’.  —  Main'sail,  n.  The  principal  sail.  See  Sail,  j 
—  Main'spring,  it.  The  principal  spring  in  apiece  ; 
of  mechanism  ;  esp.  the  moving  spring  of  a  watch 
or  clock  ;  the  chief  or  most  powerful  motive.  —  | 
Main'top,  n.  The  platform  at  the  top  of  t lie  main¬ 
mast  of  a  ship,  brig,  etc.— Main'yard,  n.  The  yard 
on  which  the  mainsail  is  extended,  supported  b)r  the  j 
mainmast.  —  Main'-deck,  n.  ( Naut .)  The  deck  next  ; 
below  the  spar-deck  in  frigates  and  seventy-fours.  ; 
See  Ship. — land,  n.  The  continent,  the  principal  ! 
land, — opp.  to  island. — sheet,  u.  (Nani.)  The  sheet  ! 
that  extends  and  fastens  the  mainsail.  —  -stay,  n. 
The  stay  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  foremast  to 
the  maintop;  main  support;  principal  dependence. 
Mainpernor,  man'per-ner,  n.  (Law.)  A  surety  for  a 
prisoner’s  appearance  in  court  at  a  day.  [OF .  main 
(L.  manus),  hand,  and  pernor  ( F.  preneur),  a  taker,  j 
fr.  perner  (F.  prendre ,  L.  prehenaere),  to  take.] — \ 
Main'prise,  -prlz,  n.  (Law.)  A  writ  directed  to  j 
the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  take  sureties,  called  j 
mainpernors ,  for  the  prisoner’s  appearance,  and  to 
let  him  go  at  large;  deliverance  of  a  prisoner  on  se¬ 
curity  for  his  appearance  at  a  (lay.  —  v.t.  [main- 
prised  (-prlzd),  -prising.]  To  suffer  to  go  at  large, 
on  sureties  for  appearance.  —  Maintain',  -tan',  v.  t. 
[-TAINED  (-tand'),  -taining.]  'To  hold  or  keep  in 
any  particular  condition;  to  keep  up,  sustain;  to 
keep  possession  of,  hold  and  defend;  to  continue;  to 
bear  the  expense  of,  supply  with  what  is  needed;  to 
support  by  assertion  or  argument.  —  v.i.  To  affirm 
a  position,  assert.  [F.  rnaintenir ,  L.  manu  tenere,  to 
hold  in, or  by,  the  hand. ]-Maintain'able,  a. -Main¬ 
tain  'er,  n.— Maintenance, -te-nans,  n.  Act  of  main¬ 
taining;  sustenance;  support;  defense;  vindication; 
that  which  maintains  or  supports;  means  of  susten¬ 
ance.  ( Criin.  Law.)  An  officious  intermeddling  in 
a  cause  depending  between  others. 

Majolica.  See  Majolica. 

Maize,  maz,  n.  Indian  corn,  a  large  species  of  Amer. 
grass,  cultivated  as  a  forage  and 
food  plant;  its  seed,  growing  on 
cobs  and  used  as  food  for  men 
and  animals.  [Sp.  maiz ,  W.  Ind. 
mapiz.]  —  Maize'na,  ma-ze'na, 
n.  A  trade  name  for  fine  meal 
or  farina,  prepared  from  maize, 
for  puddings,  etc. 

Majesty,  maj'es-tT,  n.  Grandeur; 
exalted  dignity;  imposing  lofti¬ 
ness;  the  title  of  a  king  or  queen, 

—  in  this  sense  taking  a  pi.  [OF. 
majestet,  L.  rnajestas,  fr.  mag¬ 
nus ,  great.  See  Magisterial.] 

—  Majes'tic,  a.  Possessing  or 
exhibiting  majesty  ;  of  august 
dignity,  or  imposing  grandeur  ; 
splendid  ;' magnificent ;  imperi¬ 
al;  regal;  royal;  stately;  lofty. — 

Majes'tically,  ad v.  —  Major. '- 
ticalnass,  Ma  esto'so,  ma'- 
es-to'zo,«.  (Mas.)  Majestic, —  a  direction  to  perform 
a  passage  in  a  dignified  and  majestic  manner.  [It.] 
Majolica,  ma-jol'T-ka,  Maiolica,  mi-ol'T-ka,  n.  A  kind 
of  tine  pottery  or  earthen  ware  with  painted  figures, 
first  made  in  Italy  in  tire  Kith  century.  [Fr  .Majorca, 
an  early  seat  of  this  manufacture.] 

Major,  ina'jer,  a.  Greater  in  number,  quantity,  or 
extent ;  of  greater  dignity  ;  more  important.  —  n. 
(Mil.)  An  officer  next  in  rank  above  a  captain  and 
below  a  lieutenant-colonel.  ( Ciril  Law.)  A  person 
of  full  age.  (Logic.)  That  premise  which  contains 
the  major  term.  [1..,  compar.  of  niagmis,  great,  same 
as  mayor.  See  Magisterial.]  —  Major  interval. 
(Mas.)  An  interval  greater  by  a  half-step  (semitone) 
than  the  minor  interval  of  the  same  denomination. 
—  M.  mode.  That  mode  in  which  the  3d  and  Oth 
tones  of  the  scale  form  major  intervals  with  the 
tonic  or  key-note.  —  M.  premise.  (Logic.)  That 
premise  of  a  syllogism  which  contains  the  major 
term.  —  M.  term.  That  term  which  forms  the  predi¬ 
cate  of  the  conclusion.  Aid-major.  (Mil.)  An  officer 
appointed  to  act  as  major  on  certain  occasions. — 
JJrum-m.  The  first  drummer  in  a  regiment;  leader 


of  a  military  band  or  drum  corps  when  marching. — 
Fij'e-m.  The  first  or  chief  filer  in  a  military  band.— 
Sergeant-m.  A  non-commissioned  officer,  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  adjutant.— Major'ity, -jOr'T-tT,  n.  Quality 
or  condition  of  being  greater:  esp.  the  military  rank 
of  a  major ;  condition  of  being  of  age,  to  manage 
one’s  own  concerns;  the  greater  number;  more  than 
half  ;  the  number  by  which  one  aggregate  (as  of 
votes)  exceeds  all  opposed  to  it.  [F.  majority.]  — 
Ma'jor-do'mo,  n.  A  steward;  a  chief  minister.  [It.; 
Sp.  inaijor-doiuo ;  L.  domus ,  house.]  —  Ma'jor-gen'- 
eral,  n.  (MU.)  An  officer  next  in  rank  below  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-general. —  Majus'cule,  -kill,  n.  A  capital  let¬ 
ter  used  in  ancient  Latin  manuscripts.  [L.  majuscu¬ 
les,  somewhat  greater  or  great,  dim.  of  major,  majtts.] 

Make,  mak,  v.  t.  [made  (mad),  making.]  To  cause 
to  exist  ;  produce,  frame,  create  ;  to  produce  (some¬ 
thing  artificial  or  false)  ;  to  bring  about,  effect,  do, 
execute,  etc.  ;  to  gain,  as  the  result  of  one’s  efforts  ; 
to  suffer  ;  to  find,  as  the  result  of  computation  ;  to 
pass  over  the  distance  of,  travel  over;  to  put  in  a  de¬ 
sired  or  desirable  condition  ;  to  cause  to  be  or  be¬ 
come,  constitute;  to  cause  to  appear  to  be;  to  esteem, 
represent;  to  require,  compel,  force  ;  to  compose,  as 
parts,  ingredients,  or  materials  ;  to  form  ;  to  serve 
or  answer  as;  to  reach,  or  arrive  at ;  to  come  near,  so 
as  to  have  within  sight.  —  v.  i.  To  tend,  proceed, 
move  ;  to  contribute,  have  effect  ;  to  increase,  aug¬ 
ment,  accrue. —  n.  Structure;  texture;  constitu¬ 
tion  of  parts;  shape;  form.  [AS.  macian ;  s.  rt. 
may.)  —  To  make  away.  To  put  out  of  the  way, 
kill,  destroy. —  To  m.  believe.  To  pretend,  act  as  if. 

—  To  m.  bold.  To  venture,  take  liberty.  —  To  m. 
free  with.  To  treat  with  freedom  or  without  cere¬ 
mony.  —  To  m.  good.  To  maintain,  defend;  to  fulfill, 
accomplish;  to  make  compensation  for. —  To  in.  light 
of.  To  treat  with  indifference  or  contempt.  —  'To  in. 
much  of.  To  treat  with  fondness  or  esteem,  exagger¬ 
ate.  —  To  in.  no  difference.  To  be  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference.  —  To  in.  ho  doubt.  To  have  no  doubt. —  To 
m.  of.  To  understand;  to  produce  from,  effect;  to 
consider,  esteem. — To  in.  out.  To  learn,  discover;  to 
decipher;  to  prove;  to  establish  by  evidence  or  argu¬ 
ment;  to  succeed,  be  able  at  last. —  To  m.  over.  To 
transfer  the  title  of,  convey. —  To  in.  sail.  ( Naut,\ 
To  increase  the  quantity  of  sail  already  extended; 
to  set  sail,  start.  —  To  m.  up.  To  collect  into  a  sum 
or  mass ;  to  reconcile,  compose;  to  supply  what  is 
wanting  in;  to  compensate;  to  settle,  adjust,  or  ar¬ 
range  for  settlement;  to  determine,  bring  to  a  defi¬ 
nite  conclusion;  to  put  in  shape,  manufacture. —  2’o 
m,  water,  (Naut.)  To  leak.  To  void  urine. — Tom. 
way.  To  make  progress,  advance;  to  open  a  passage; 
clear  the  way.  —  Mak'er,  n.  One  who  makes,  forms, 
or  molds;  a  manufacturer;  the  Creator.  (Law.)  One 
who  signs  or  makes  a  promissory  note.  —  Make'-be- 
lieve',  n.  A  mere  pretense. — shift,  n.  That  with 
which  one  makes  shift;  a  temporary  expedient. — 
-up,  n.  The  whole,  —  (listing,  from  the  parts  com¬ 
posing  it;  general  composition  or  structure;  get-up; 
among  actors,  artificial  preparation  of  the  face,  etc., 
for  the  stage.  (Print.)  Arranging  of  type  into  pages, 
with  proper  head-lines,  etc. —  -weight,  -wat,  n.  That 
which  is  thrown  into  a  scale  to  make  weight. 

Malachite,  mal'a-kit,  n.  (Min.)  Green  carbonate  of 
copper,  found  in  Siberia,  Cornwall,  etc.  [Gr.  vud- 
ache,  a  mallow,  whose  leaves  it  resembles  in  color.] 

Malacology,  mal-a-kol'o-jT,  n.  Science  of  the  structure 
and  habits  of  mollusks  or  soft-bodied  animals.  [Gr. 
rnalakos ,  soft,  and  logos,  discourse.] 

Maladministration, mal'ad-min'is-tra'shun.n.  Faulty 
administration;  bad  management  of  public  officers 
or  official  duties.  [F.  mat,  fern,  male  (L.  mains),  bad, 
and  administration ;  L.  mains,  orig.  dirty,  black,  Gr. 
melas,  black,  Skr.  mala,  dirty,  liialina,  black,  sinful, 
bad,  Ir.  made,  W.  mad.  evil,  Corn,  mat  an,  the  devil.] 

—  Maladroit',  -a-droit',  a.  Clumsy;  awkward;  un¬ 
skillful.  [F.]  —  Mal'ady,  -a-dT,  n.  Sickness  or  dis¬ 
ease  ;  esp.,  a  lingering  or  deep-seated  disorder  ;  a 
moral  or  mental  disorder;  illness.  [F.  inaladie,  fr. 
rnalade,  OF.  malabde,  sick,  L.  male  habitus,  badly 
conditioned  :  habitus,  p.  p.  of  habere,  to  have  :  see 
Habit;  not  fr.  L.  male  apt  us.]  —  Malaise',  -az',  n. 
(Pathol.)  An  indefinite  sense  of  being  sick  or  ill  tit 
ease.  [F.;  aise,  ease.]  —  Mal'apert',  -a-pert',  a.  In¬ 
appropriate  through  pertness ;  without  respect  or 
decency;  bold;  forward;  saucy;  impudent.  —  n.  A 
port,  saucy  person.  [OF.  apert,  open,  adroit,  intel¬ 
ligent,  fr.  L.  aperire,  apertuni,  to  open.]— Malap  ro- 
pos',  -ap'ro-po',  adv.  Unseasonably  ;  unsuitably. 
[F.  malapropos ;  hpropos ,  to  the  purpose.]  —  Mala'- 
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ria,  ma-la'rY-a,  n.  An  unhealthy  exhalation  from  I 
wet  land,  etc., producing  fever,  ague,  etc.,  in  certain 
districts.  [It.,  contr.  fr.  mala  aria ,  bad  air:  L.  mains 
and  uer ,  air.]  —  Mala'rious,  -rl-us,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
infected  by.  malaria.  —  Malcon'forma'tion,  n.  Im¬ 
perfect  or  disproportionate  lormation;  ill  form. — 
Mal'content'.  n.  One  discontented:  esp.,  a  discon¬ 
tented  snliject  of  government.  [OF.]  —  Mal'con- 
tent7,  MaPcontent'ed,  a.  Discontented:  dissatistied 
with  the  government.  —  Mal'edic'tion,  n.  Denun¬ 
ciation  of  evils  declaration  of  a  wisli  of  evil;  curse;  j 
imprecation;  execration.  [I'.]  —  Mal'efac7tor,  -ter,  j 
n.  One  who  commits  a  crime;  evil-doer;  iclon:  con¬ 
vict.  [L.;  factor,  a  doer,  fr.  facere,  to  do.]  —  Malo- 
fac'tion.n.  Acrime.  — Malef'icence,-Y-scns,n.  Evil- 
doing.  ( Moral  Philos.)  The  doing  ill  to  others,— 
opp.  to  beneficence.  —  Malev'olent,  a.  Wishing  evil; 
ill-disposed,  or  disposed  to  injure  others;  envious;  j 
spiteful;  malicious;  malignant.  |  L.  malcvohus  ;  no¬ 
lens,  p.  pr.  of  relic,  to  wish.]  — Malev'olently,  ailc. 

—  Malev'olence,  -o-lens,  n.  —  Malfea'sance,  -fe'-  j 
zans ,  n.  {Law.)  Evil  conduct;  illegal  deed;  male- 
faction.  [F.  malfaisunce  ]  —  MaPforma'tion,  n.  Ir¬ 
regular  or  anomalous  formation  or  structure  of 
parts.  —  Mal'ice,  -is,  n.  A  disposition  to  injure  oth¬ 
ers  unjustly,  without  apparent  cause,  or  in  revenge; 
deliberate  intention  to  do  mischief  to  another;  unpro¬ 
voked  malignity  or  spite;  rancor.  [F.;  L.  malitia,  fr. 
malus.]  —  Mali'cious,  -lish'us,  a.  Indulging  or  ex¬ 
ercising  malice;  proceeding  from  hatred  or  malice; 
mischievous  ;  bitter.  —  Mali'ciously,  aclr.  —  Mali¬ 
ciousness,  u.  —  Malign',  -lln',  a.  Having  a  very  evil 
disposition  toward  others;  malignant;  pernicious; 
tending  to  injure.  —  v.  t.  [maligned  (-Unci'), -lh;.\- 
ixg.]  To  speak  great  evil  of,  traduce,  vilify.  [OF. 
muling,  fern,  maligne,  L.  nadignus,  for  maligeuus,  i  c., 
of  a  bad  nature,  lr.  malus  and  genus,  birth,  kind.]  — 
Malign'ly,  cede.— Malig'nancyj  -lig'nan-sT,  n.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  malignant;  malice.  (Med.)  Virulence; 
tendency  to  mortification  or  to  a  fatal  issue.  —  Ma- 
lig'nant,  a.  Disposed  to  do  harm,  inflict  suffering,  \ 
or  cause  distress;  exerting  pernicious  influence;  hei-  j 
nous.  {.Med.)  Tending  to  produce  death;  virulent; 
incurable. — n.  {Eng.  llist.)  One  of  the  adherents 
of  the  house  of  Stuart;  a  cavalier.  [L.  malignans, 

i.  pr.  of  malignare,  to  act  spitefully.]  —  Malig'nant- 
y,  arfv.  —  Malig'nity,  -iiY-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being 
malign;  extreme  malevolence;  deadly  quality.  (F, 
malign  it ti.]  —  Malinger,  ma-lin'gCr,  v.  i.  [-GERED 
(-gprd),  -OERlxa.j  {Mil.)  To  feign  illness  or  to  pro¬ 
tract  disease,  in  order  to  avoid  duty.  [F.  malingrc, 
sickly,  weakly,  fr.  mal  and  OF.  lieingre,  thin,  infirm, 
fr.  1j.  irgcr,  sick.)  —  Mal'ison,  nial'T-zn,  n.  Maledic¬ 
tion:  curse;  execration.  [OF.;  same  as  malediction-] 

—  Malo'dor,  n.  An  offensive  odor.  —  Malprac'tice, 
-tis,  n.  Evil  practice;  illegal  or  immoral  conduct; 
esp.  professional  misconduct  of  a  physician. —Mal¬ 
treat',  v.  t.  To  treat  ill,  abuse.  —  Maltreat'ment,  n. 
Ill  usage;  abuse.— MaFversa'tion,  n.  Evil  conduct; 
corruption  or  extortion  in  office.  [F.,  fr.  malverser, 
L.  versari,  to  be  engaged  in,  fr.  versare ,  freq.  of  ven¬ 
ture,  to  turn.] 

Malaga,  mal'a-ga,  n.  A  wine  from  Malaga,  in  Spain. 

Male,  mal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  sex  that  begets  or  procre¬ 
ates  young,  disting,  fr.  the  female;  masculine.  {Lot.) 
Having  fecundating  organs,  but  not  fruit-bearing; 
staminate. —  n.  An  animal  of  the  male  sex;  a  he. 

(  Lot.)  A  plant  which  bears  only  staminate  flow'ers. 
[OF.  masle,  male,  L.  mascttlus,  fr.  mas,  a  male  crea¬ 
ture;  s.  rt.  Skr.  mantis,  E.  man,  masculine  ;  not  s.  rt. 
female.]  —  Male  screw.  {Mec/t.)  A  screw  having  the 
thread  upon  the  outside,  to  fit  the  grooves  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  a  nollow  or  female  screw.—  Mal'lard,  n.  The 
common  grcen-iicad  or  migratory  wild  duck  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Western  U.  S.,  the  progenitor  of  the 
tnine  mallard  ;  the  common  domestic  duck.  [OF. 
malard,  fr.  male.] 

Malediction,  Malice,  etc.  See  under  Maladminis¬ 
tration. 

Malkin,  maw'kin,  n.  A  kitchen  wench;  a  dirty  drab: 
a  mop;  a  scarecrow.  [ME.  dim.  for  Moll,  for  Mary.] 

Mall,  mawl,  n.  A  large  wooden  beetle;  a  maul. —  v.  t.  j 
[mai. led  (mawld),  malling.]  To  beat  with  a  mall; 
to  maul.  [OF.  mail,  fr.  L.  malleus,  a  hammer:  peril, 
s.  rt.  Ic.  mjolnir,  the  crusher,  the  name  of  Thor’s 
hammer,  Russ,  molot’.  r  nanuner,  molote,  to  grind.] 

—  Mall,  mal,  n.  A  level,  shaded  public  walk.  [OF.  • 
pale-maille,  Olt.  palamaylio,  a  game  like  croquet,  in  1 
which  a  ball  (It.  palla)  was  driven  with  a  mallet  (It. 
maulio  —  L.  malleus)  through  hoops.] — Mal'leate, 
mal'le-at,  v.  t.  To  hammer;  to  draw  into  a  plate  or 


leaf  by  beating.  [LL.  malleare,  -atom,  to  beat  with 
a  hammer:  fr.  L.  malleus.]  —  Mallea'tion,  n.  Act 
of  beating  into  a  plate  or  leaf,  as  a  metal.  —  Mal'le- 
able,  a.  Capable  of  being  shaped,  drawn  out,  or  ex¬ 
tended  by  beating.  [OF.]  —  Malleable  iron.  Iron  so 
nearly  freed  from  carbon,  etc.,  that  it  may  be  wrought 
with  a  hammer.  —  Mal'leableness.  -abil'ity,  n.  — 
Mal'let,  n.  A  wooden  hammer,  used  esp.  for  driving 
a  chisel.  [F.  maillet,  dim.  of  mail,  a  mall.] 

Mallow,  mal'lo,  -lows,  -loz,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Malta, —  so  called  from  its  emollient  qualities.  [AS. 
mulwc,  L.  malva,  Gr.  malac/ie,  a  mallow,  malukos, 
solt,  mild,  malussein,  to  soften.] 

Malmsey,  miim'zT,  n.  A  sort  of  grape;  also,  a  kind  of 
strong  and  sweet  wine.  [OF.  malvoisie,  wine,  fr. 
Malvasia,  in  the  Morea  j 

Malpractice,  Maltreat,  etc.  See  under  Maladminis¬ 
tration. 

Malt,  mawlt,  n.  Baric}',  or  other  grain,  in  which  the 
starch  has  been  changed  to  saccharine  matter  by 
forced  germination,  and  the  sprouting  checked  by 
drying  in  a  kiln:  it  is  used  in  brewing.  —  v.  t.  To 
make  into  malt. — v.i.  To  become  malt.  [Ic.,  Dan., 
and  Sw.;  AS.  mealt,  malt,  melt'an,  to  melt,  steep, 
soften;  s.  rt.  melt,  mild.]  —  Malt'man,  -ster,  n.  One 
who  makes  malt. 

Malthusian,  mal-thoo'shan,  a.  Pert,  to  the  theory  of 
Malthus,  that  early  marriages  should  be  discour¬ 
aged,  because  population,  if  unchecked,  increases 
more  rapidly  than  means  of  subsistence. 

Mamaluke,  mam'a-ltik,  -eluke,  n.  One  of  the  former 
Egyptian  cavalry,  formed  of  Circassian  slaves;  later, 
the  virtual  masters  of  the  country  until  their  de¬ 
struction  by  Mohammed  Ah  in  1811.  [F.  Mamalttc , 
Sp.  &  Pg.  Mameiuco,  fr.  Ar.  mamluk,  a  slave,  fr.  ma- 
laka,  he  possessed.] —  ManPelu'co,  n.  In  Brazil,  the 
offspring  of  a  white  father  and  Indian  mother.  [Pg-] 

Mamma,  mam-in  a',  n.  Mother,  —  a  word  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  familiarity,  used  chiefly  by  young  chil¬ 
dren.  [It.  and  L.;  Sp.,  D.,  and  G.  mama,  F.  mantan, 
W.  mam, —  a  sound  naturally  made  by  infants.] 

Mamma,  mam'ma,  n. ;  pi.  -m.k.  The  breast;  the  pro¬ 
tuberant  organ  orgland  in  the  female  which  secretes 
milk.  —  Mam'mal,  n.  {Zool.)  An  animal  of  the 
highest  class  of  vertebrates,  the  female  of  which 
suckles  her  young.  [L.  mammulis ,  pert,  to  the  mam¬ 
ma,  breast,  peril,  fr.  mamma,  mother;  peril,  s.  rt.  Gr. 
mazos ,  the  breast,  Skr.  mad,  L.  madere,  to  be  wet, 
trickle.]  —  Mamma'lia,  -li-a,  n.  pi.  A  class  of  ani¬ 
mals,  comprehending  the  mammals.  [L.]  —  Mam- 
ma'lian,  a.  Pert,  to  the  mammalia.  —  Mammal'ogy, 
-o-jY,  n.  Science  of  mammiferous  animals.  [Gr.  lo¬ 
gos,  discourse.]  —  Mam'mary,  -ma-rY,  a.  (Anat.) 
Pert,  to  the  breasts  or  mamma?.  -  Mam'mifer,  -niT- 
fer,  ?i.  ( Zool .)  An  animal  which  has  breasts  for 
nourishing  its  young;  a  mammal.  [  L.  ferre,  to  bear.] 

—  Mammif'erous,  -er-us,  a.  Having  breasts,  and 
nourishing  the"  young  by  the  milk  secreted  bj'  them. 

—  Mam'miform,  a.  Of”  the  form  of  mamma.  [L. 
forma,  form.]  —  Mam'millary,  -mil-la-rl,  a.  Pert,  to 
or  like,  etc.  [L.  mammilla,  dim.  of  mamma.] 

Mammon,  inam'mun,  n,  Riches;  wealth;  also,  the  god 
of  riches.  [L.  mmnmona,  Syriac  mamona .  riches. 
Heb.  matmon,  a  hidden  treasure,  fr.  toman,  to  hide.] 

—  Mam'monist,  n.  One  devoted  to  getting  wealth; 
a  worldling. 

Mammoth,  mam'mutli,  n.  A  huge  extinct  elephant, 
of  which  the  remains  of  several  species  have  been 
found  in  northern  regions.  —  a.  Resembling  the 
mammoth  in  size;  gigantic.  [Russ,  marnant',  Sibe¬ 
rian  mammont,  fr.  Tartar  mamma.,  the  earth — in 
which  the  Tartars  believe  it  lived,  like  a  mole.] 

Man,  man,  n.;  pi.  Men,  men.  An  individual  of  the 
human  race;  a  human  being:  esp.,  an  adult  male 
person;  the  human  race;  mankind;  sometimes,  the 
male  part  of  the  race,  as  disting,  fr.  the  female;  one 
of  manly  strength  or  virtue;  a  male  servant;  a  mar¬ 
ried  man;  husband;  a  piece  with  which  a  game,  as 
chess  or  draughts,  is  played. —  v.  t.  [m  ANNED  (mand ), 
-ning.]  To  supply  with  men  ;  to  furnish  with 
strength  for  action,  foriify.  [Ic.,  D.,  and  Sw.  man, 
Ic.  madhr,  L.  mas,  Skr.  matin,  mantis,  a  man,  lit. 
thinking  animal,  fr.  man,  to  think;  s.  rt.  male,  mas¬ 
culine,  mandarin,  mind,  etc.] -- Man  of  straw.  One 
who  has  no  property,  character,  or  influence;  a  pup- 
iet. —  Man-of-war.  An  armed  government  vessel  of 
arge  size.  —  Man'ly,  a.  [-liek,  -liest.]  Having 
qualities  becoming  a  man;  firm;  brave;  noble. — 
adv.  With  courage  like  a  man.  —  Man'liness,  n. 

—  Mankind',  -kind',  «.  Thehuman  race;  man:  men 
as  disting,  fr.  women.  —  Man'ful,  -ful,  a.  Showing 
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manly  spirit;  bold.  —  Man'fully,  adv.  —  Man'ful- 
ness,  n.  —  Man'hood,  -hobd,  n.  State  of  being,  or 
qualities  characteristic  of  or  becoming,  a  man. — 
Man'nish,  a.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  man ;  mas¬ 
culine.  —  Manslaughter,  -slaw-ter,  n.  The  slaying 
of  a  human  being;  murder.  {Law.)  The  unlawful 
killing  of  a  man  without  malice. —  Man'ikin,  -T-kin, 
n.  A  little  man;  dwarf;  an  anatomical  model  of  the 
human  body,  with  detachable  pieces  to  6how  the 

Earts  and  organs. —  Man'- 
ole,  n.  A  hole  through 
which  a  man  may  enter  a 
drain,  boiler,  etc.,  to  clean 
or  repair  it.  — mid'wife,  n. 

A  man  who  practices  ob¬ 
stetrics. — trap,  n.  An  ap¬ 
pliance  for  catching  tres- 

lianacle,  man'a-kl,  n.  An  Manhole, closed  by  bridge 
instrument  of  iron  for  an<1  bolt, 

fastening  the  hands  ;  handcuff  ;  shackle.  —  v.  t. 
[manacled  (-khl), -cling.]  To  put  fastenings  upon 
the  hands  ;  to  shackle.  [OF.  manicle,  L.  manicula, 
dim.  of  manica,  the  long  sleeve  of  a  tunic,  handcuff, 
fr.  manus,  hand.] 

Manage,  man'ej,  v.  t.  [-aged  (-ejd),  -aging.]  To 
have  under  control  and  direction;  to  guide  by  care¬ 
ful  treatment;  to  bring  around  cunningly  to  one’s 
plans;  to  train,  as  a  horse;  to  exercise  in  graceful  or 
artful  action;  to  direct,  control,  contrive,  conduct, 
transact.  —  v.i.  To  direct  or  conduct  affairs.  [OF. 
manege,  the  managing  of  a  horse.  It.  maneggw,  a 
business,  handling,  exercise  of  horses,  a  riding 
school,  fr.  memo,  L.  manus,  the  hand:  see  Manual; 
not  s.  rt.  manage  (q.  v.),  F.  maison,  a  house.]  —  Man'- 
^geable,  a.  Capable  of  being  managed;  admitting 
or  suffering  management;  easily  made  subservient 
to  one’s  designs;  tractable;  tamable;  docile.— Man'- 
ageableness,  n.  —  Management,  n.  Act  of  man¬ 
aging;  manner  of  treating,  directing,  etc.;  cunning 
practice;  conduct  directed  by  art  or  address;  board 
of  managers;  administration; direction.—  Man'ager, 
n.  One  who,  etc.;  a  director;  one  who  conducts  busi¬ 
ness  with  economy  and  frugality;  a  good  economist. 
—  Manege',  ma-nazh',  n.  The  art  of  horsemanship, 
or  of  training  horses;  a  riding  school.  [F.J 
Manchineel,  manch-T-nel',  n.  A  lofty  W.  India  tree, 
having  a  milky  poisonous  sap,  but  furnishing  wood 
valued  for  caDinct  making.  [Sp.  manzanillo,  dim. 
of  manzana,  an  apple,  —  the  fruit  being  apple-like.] 
Manciple,  man'sT-pl,  n.  A  steward;  purveyor,  esp.  of 
a  college.  [OF.  mancipe,  L.  mancipium,  fr.  manceps, 
purchaser  at  a  public  auction,  fr.  manus,  hand,  and 
capere,  to  take.] 

Mandamus.  See  under  Mandate. 

Mandarin,  man-da-ren',  n.  A  Chinese  nobleman;  a 
civil  or  military  official  in  China  ;  the  colloquial 
language  of  China ;  a  variety  of  orange,  orig.  fr. 
China.  [Pg.  mandarim,  fr.  Malay  tiianlri,  a  coun¬ 
selor,  minister  of  state,  Skr.  mantrin,  a  counselor, 
mantra,  a  holy  text,  advice,  counsel,  fr.  man,  to 
think,  know:  see  Man.] 

Mandate,  man'dat,  n.  An  official  or  authoritative 
command;  an  order;  pfecept;  injunction;  commis¬ 
sion.  {Canon  Law.)  A  rescript  of  the  pope,  requir¬ 
ing  a  person  therein  named  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  a  vacant  benefice.  [OF.  mandat,  L.  mandatum,  fr. 
mandare,  -datum,  to  enjoin,  command,  lit.  put  into 
one’s  hand,  fr.  manus,  hand,  and  dare,  to  give.]  — 
Man'datory,  -da-to-rl,  a.  Containing  a  command. 
—  Man'datary,  -ta-rY,  n.  One  to  whom  a  charge  is 

fiven;  esp.,  one  to  whom  the  pope  has  given  a  man- 
ate  for  his  benefice.  {Law.)  One  who  undertakes, 
without  a  recompense,  to  do  some  act  for  another  in 
respect  to  a  thing  bailed  to  him.  —  Manda'mus,  n. 
{Law.)  A  writ  issued  by  a  superior  court  to  some 
inferior  tribunal,  corporation,  or  person  exercising 
public  authority,  commanding  the  performance  of 
some  specified  duty.  [L.,  we  command.] 

Mandible,  man'dY-bl,  n.  The  jaw  (upper  or  lower)  of 
a  bird,  — also  applied  to  designate  the  lower  jaw  of  a 
mammal,  and  the  anterior  or  upper  pair  of  jaws  in 
some  invertebrates.  [L.  mandibula,  fr.  mandere,  to 
chew.  See  Meat.]  —  Mandib'ular,  a.  Pert,  to  or 
like  the  jaw,  or  mandible. 

Mandrake,  man'drak,  n.  A  low-growing  Oriental  nar¬ 
cotic  plant,  with  a  large  fleshy  root,  often  forked, 
supposed  formerly  to  possess  aphrodisiac  properties, 
and  fabled  to  drive  him  mad  who  heard  its  parting 
groan.  [OF.  mandragore,  L.  and  Gr.  mandragoras.} 
Mandrel,  man'drel,  a.  {Mach.)  A  bar  of  metal  on 


which  work  to  be  turned  is 
fixed  or  to  which  a  tool  is 
attached,  as  in  a  lathe;  the 
spindle  carrying  the  center- 
chuck  of  a  lathe,  and  com¬ 
municating  motion  to  the 
work,  and  usually  driven  by 
a  pulley;  an  arbor.  [F.  mand¬ 
rill,  a  punch,  mandrel,  prob.  A,  ,  . 

fr.  Gr.  mandra,  orig.  an  in-  Mandrel, 
closed  space,  sheep  fold,  also  the  setting  for  the 
stone  of  a  ring.] 

Mane,  man,  n.  The  long  hair  on  the  neck  of  some 
quadrupeds,  as  the  horse,  lion,  etc.  See  Horse. 
[OD.;  W.  myngen,  a  mane,  mwn,  the  neck,  Skr.  man¬ 
ga,  the  tendon  forming  the  nape  of  the  neck.] 
Manege.  See_under  Manage. 

Manes,  ma'nez,  n.  pi.  {Rom.  Antiq .)  The  benevolent 
infernal  deities;  deified  shades  of  tne  departed.  [L., 
fr.  OL.  manus,  good.]  _ 

Maneuver,  -noeuvre,  ma-noo'ver,  n.  Management ; 
dexterous  movement;  esp.,  an  evolution,  or  change 
of  position  among  military  or  naval  bodies;  adroit 
proceeding;  intrigue;  stratagem.  —  v.  i.  [maneu¬ 
vered  or  -NCEUVRED  (-verd), -NEUVERING  Or -NCEU- 
vringJ  To  make  an  evolution;  to  manage  with  art. 
— v.  t.  To  change  the  positions  of  (troops,  ships,  etc.)- 
[F.  manoeuvre,  LL.  manopera,  lit.  hand-work,  fr.  L. 
manus,  hand,  and  opera,  fr.  ojms,  work,  labor.]  — 
Maneu'verer,  Manoeu'vrer,  n.  One  who,  etc. 
Manful,  etc.  See  under  Man. 

Manganese,  man'ga-nez',  n. 

{C/tein.)  A  metal  of  a  dusky 
white  or  whitish-gray  color,  very 
hard  and  difficult  to  fuse.  The 
black  oxide  of  the  metal.  [OF. 
and  It.,  perh.  fr.  its  resemblance  , 
to  the  (L-)  magnes,  loadstone,  i 
See  Magnet,  under  Magnesia.]  ] 

Mange,  manj,  n.  The  scab  or  itch 
in  cattle,  dogs,  etc.  [Fr.  F. 
mangd,  eaten,  p.  p.  of  manger,  to 
eat:  see  Manger.]  —  Man'gy, 

-jY,  a.  [-gier,  -GiEST.]  Infected 
with,  etc. ;  scabby.  —  Man'gi- 
ness,  n. 

Mangel-wurzel,  man'gl-wer'zl,  n. 

A  large  kind  of  field  beet  used  ,,  -  ,  , 

for  feeding  cattle.  [G.,  corrupt.  Mangel-wurzel, 
fr.  mangold,  beet,  mangoldwurzel,  beet  root.] 

Manger,  man'jer,  n.  A  fixed  receptacle  to  hold  food 
for  horses  or  cattle,  in  a  barn  or  stable.  (JYaut.)  A 
space  at  the  fore-end  of  the  deck,  bounded  by  the 
manger  hoard,  to  prevent  water  which  enters  the 
hawse-holes  from  running  over  the  deck.  [F.  man- 
geoire,  fr.  manger,  L.  manducare,  to  eat,  manducus, 
a  glutton,  mandere,  to  chew;  s.  rt.  mandible,  mange.] 
Mangle,  man'gl,  v.  t.  [-oled  (-gld), -gling.]  To  cut 
bunglingly,  as  flesh;  to  hack,  lacerate,  mutilate;  to 
curtail,  take  by  piecemeal.  [ME.  mankelen,  freqi  of 
manken,  to  maim,  fr.  L.  mancus,  maimed  ;  s.  rt.  Ic. 
min nka ,  to  minish,  q.  v.] 

Mangle,  man'gl,  n.  A  machine  for  smoothing  damp 
cloth  or  clothes  by  roller  pressure.  — v.  t.  To  smooth 
(linen)  with  a  mangle.  [D.  mangelen,  to  roll  with  a 
rolling-pin,  Olt.  mangano,  a  press  for  cloth,  fr.  LL. 
manganum,  a  mangonel.]— Man'gonel,  n.  An  engine 
formerly  used  for  throwing  stones  and  battering 
walls.  [OF.; 

LL.  inangonel- 
lus,  dim.  of 
in  ang  a n  u m  , 

Gr.  manganon ; 
s.  rt.  mechane, 
a  machine.] 

Mango,  man'go, 

11.  An  Asiatic 
tree  of  many 
species,  culti¬ 
vated  in  the 
tropics;  its  lus- 
c  i  o  u  s  ac  i  d 
fruit ;  a  green 
m  u  s  k-m  e  1  o  n 
pickled.  [Ma¬ 
lay  mangga.] 

M  a  n  g  o  b“t  an , 
man'go-stan, 

-steen,  -sten,  n. 

A  tree  of  the 
E.  Indies  ;  its 


Mango  Tree. 
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delicious  and  wholesome  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  orange.  [Malay  mangusta,  mangis.] 

Mangrove,  man'grOv,  n.  A  tree  of  the  muddy  shores 
and  deltas  of  the  tropics,  whose  brandies  take  root 
and  form  new  trunks  and  whose  seeds  germinate 
while  attached  to  the  tree,  forming  dense  forests  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  water.  [Malay  manggimanggi.) 

Mangy.  See  under  Mange. 

Manhaden.  See  Menhaden. 

Manhood.  See  under  Man. 

Mania,  ma'nY-4,  n.  Violent  derangement  of  mind; 
uncontrollable  desire;  insane  passion;  madness;  de¬ 
lirium;  frenzy.  [L.  and  Gr.;  s.  rt.  menos,  mind,  q.  v.] 

—  Ma'niac.  -nY-a k,  a.  Raving  with  disordered  in¬ 
tellect;  mad. —  n.  One  raving;  a  madman.  [F.  ma- 
niaipie,  fr.  manie,  insanity.]  —  Mani'acal,  a.  Affect¬ 
ed  with  madness. 

Manichee,  man'Y-ke,  -chean,  -ke'an,  n.  A  follower  of 
Manes,  a  Persian  heretic  of  the  .Id  century,  who 
maintained  that  there  are  2  supreme  principles,  — 
light,  the  author  of  all  good,  and  darkness ,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  all  evil.  —  Maniche'an,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. — 
Man'icheism,  -izm,  n.  Doctrines  of,  etc. 

Manifest,  man'Y-fest,  a.  Clearly  visible  to  the  eye  ; 
obvious  to  the  understanding  ;  apparent  ;  evident ; 
conspicuous;  plain.  —  n.  A  list  or  invoice  of  a  ship’s 
cargo,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  custom-house.  —  v.  t. 
To  disclose  to  the  eye  or  to  the  understanding  ;  to 
show  plainly;  to  exhibit  the  manifests  of,  at  the  cus¬ 
tom-house.  [F.  manifeste,  L.  manifestus,  lit.  struck 
by  the  hand,  palpable,  fr.  manus,  the  hand,  and  obs. 
fenders.  Jest  urn,  to  strike.]  —  Manifestable,  n.  — 
Manifestation,  n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  exhibition  ;  dis¬ 
play  ;  revelation.  —  Manifestly,  adv.  —  Manifesto, 
7i. ;  pi.  -toes,  -toz.  A  public  declaration,  usually  of 
a  sovereign,  showing  his  intentions,  or  proclaiming 
his  opinions  and  motives  in  reference  to  some  act 
done  or  contemplated  by  him.  [It.] 

Manifold,  man'Y-fold,  a.  '  Various  in  kind  or  quality; 
many  ;  numerous  ;  exhibited  at  divers  times  or  m 
various  ways.  —  v.  t.  To  double  or  fold  in  many 
complications  or  thicknesses;  to  take  many  copies  of 
by  a  mechanical  process.  [AS.  manigfeald ;  manig, 
many;  -feald,  suffix  =E.  -fold,  q.  v.]  —  Man'ifoldly, 
-IT,  adv. 

Manikin.  See  under  Man. 

Manilla,  ma-nil'la,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Manilla,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  largest  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  —  n.  A 
kind  of  cheroot  or  cigar  made  at,  etc. — Manilla  hemp. 
A  fibrous  material  from  a  plant  allied  to  the  banana. 

—  M.  paper.  A  very  firm  and  durable  brown  paper 
made  fr.  M.  hemp.  —  M.  rope.  Rope  made  fr.,  etc. 

Manioc,  ma'nY-ok,  n.  A  poisonous  tropical  shrub 
from  whose  fleshy  tubers  cassava  and  tapioca  are 
prepared;  cassava.  [Pg.  and  Braz.  mandioea.) 

Maniple,  man'Y-pl,  n.  A  handful  ;  a  small  band  of 
soldiers,  a  company  ;  a  kind  of  scarf  about  the  left 
arm  of  a  Rom.  Cath.  priest.  [L.  manipidus,  a  hand¬ 
ful,  hence  a  wisp  of  straw,  etc.,  used  as  an  ensign, 
and  a  company  of  soldiers  under  the  same  standard; 
fr.  manus,  the  hand  (see  Manual),  and  rt.  oiplenus 

—  E.full.) —  Manip'ular,  a.  Pert,  to  the  maniple, 
or  company.  —  Manip'ulate,  -u-lat,  v.  t.  rPo  treat, 
work,  or  operate  with  the  hands;  to  handle  skillfully ; 
to  re-arrange  for  a  purpose,  tamper  with.  —  v.  i.  To 
use  the  hands,  esp.  in  scientific  experiments,  artistic 
and  mechanical  processes,  etc.  [LB.  manipulare, 
-latum,  fr.  L.  manipidus.]  —  Manipulation,  n.  Act 
of,  etc.  —  Manip'ula'tor,  -ter,  n.  One  who  practices 
manipulation. 

Mankind,  Manly,  etc.  See  under  Man. 

Manna,  man'na,  n.  ( Script .)  A  substance  miracu¬ 
lously  furnished  as  food  for  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness;  divinely  supplied  food.  (Med.)  Asweet- 
ish  secretion  from  many  trees,  as  the  manna  ash, 
European  larch,  etc.  [L.  and  Gr.  ;  perh.  fr.  Ileb. 
man  hu,  what  is  this  ?  the  inquiry  when  it  was  first 
seen  on  the  ground;  perh.  fr.  IleD.  man,  it  is  a  gift, 
Ar.  mann,  gift,  fr.  manna,  to  share,  bestow.] 

Manner,  man'ner,  n.  Mode  of  action;  way  of  effecting 
anything;  characteristic  mode  of  acting,  conducting, 
etc.;  habitual  style;  esp.  style  of  writing  or  thought 
in  an  author  ;  a”  certain  degree  or  measure  ;  sort ; 
kind;  style;  pi.  carriage;  behavior;  decent  and  re¬ 
spectful  deportment;  customary  method  of  acting. 
[OF.  maniere,  manner,  »;awier(adj.),  habitual,  (v.)  to 
hand,  handle,  manage,  fr.  main,  L.  manus,  the  hand: 
see  Manual.]  —  Man'nerism,  -izm,  n.  Adherence 
to  a  peculiar  style  or  manner  ;  a  characteristic  mode 
of  action,  bearing,  or  treatment,  carried  to  excess. — 
Man'nerist,  n.  One  addicted  to  mannerism.  — 


Man'nerly,  -IT,  a.  Showing  good  manners  ;  civil ; 
not  rude  or  vulgar.  —  Man'nerlinoss,  n. 

Manoeuvre.  See  Maneuver. 

Manor,  nian'er,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  District  over  which 
a  lord  has  feudal  authority,  —  the  tenants  holding 
by  copyhold;  lordship;  barony;  house  and  land  re¬ 
served  by  a  person  of  rank  for  his  own  use.  (A/ner. 
Law.)  A  tract  of  land  occupied  by  fee-farm  tenants. 

1  OF.  manoir,  (n.)  a  manor,  (v.)  to  dwell,  L.  manere, 
mansion,  to  remain,  dwell;  s.  rt.  Gr.  menein,  to  stay, 
niemona,  Skr.  man,  to  wish ;  E.  menial,  menagerie, 
mastiff.)  —  Man'or-house,  n.  The  house  belonging 
to  a  manor.  —  Mano'rial,  -rY-al,  a.  Pert,  to  a  manor. 
—  Manse,  mans,  n.  A  house  or  habitation;  esp.  par¬ 
sonage-house;  a  farm.  [LL.  mansa,  a  farm,  fern,  of 
mansus,  p.  p.  of  manere.]  —  Man'sion,  -shun,  n.  A 
house;  abode;  esp.  one  of  some  size  or  pretension; 
house  of  the  lord  of  a  manor.  [OF.;  L.  mansio .]  — 
Man'sion-house,  n.  House  in  which  one  resides;  the 
official  residence  of  the  lmrd  Mayor  of  London. 

Mansard-roof,  man'sard-rdof,  n.  (Arch.)  A  roof  with 

2  sets  of  rafters  on  each  side,  the  lower  nearly  verti¬ 
cal,  the  upper  much  inclined,  giving  much  space 
forchambers;  French-roof;  hip-roof;  curb-roof.  [Fr. 
the  F.  architect,  Mansard.] 

Mantel,  man'tl,  n.  (Arch.)  The  ornamental  work 
over  a  fire-place  in  front  of  the  chimney,  esp.  a  shelf 
above  the  fire-place.  [OF.,  a  chimney-piece,  also  a 
cloak,  L.  mantel/um,  a  napkin,  covering,  cloak.]  — 
Man'tel-piece,  -shelf,  -tree,  n.  Same  as  Mantel.  — 
Mantelet,  -tel-et,  n.  A  small  cloak  worn  by  women. 
(Fort.)  A  musket-proof  shield  of  wood,  metal,  or 
rope,  for  the  protection  of  sappers,  riflemen,  or  gun¬ 
ners.  [F.,  dim.  of  OF.  mantel.]  —  Mantil'la,  -la,  n. 
A  lady’s  light  cloak  or  cape;  a  kind  of  vail  covering 
the  head  and  shoulders.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  manto,  a 
mantle.]  —  Mantle,  -tl,  n.  A  loose  garment  worn 
over  other  garments;  a  cloak;  a  covering  or  conceal¬ 
ing  envelope.  ( Zobl .)  The  outer  soft  membrane  of 
the  body  of  a  mollusfc  ;  any  free  outer  membrane. 
(Arch.)  A  mantel.  —  v.  t.  [mantled  (-tld),  -tling.] 
To  cover  or  envelop,  as  with  a  mantle  ;  to  cloak, 
hide,  disguise.  —  v.  i.  To  rise  and  spread,  expand, 
be  spread  out,  esp.  in  a  graceful  manner  ;  to  revel 
in  pleasure  ;  to  become  covered,  as  a  liquid,  on  the 
surface.  [Same  as  mantel.)  —  Man'tle-piece,  -shelf, 
-tree,  n.  A  mantel.  —  Man'tua,  -tu-a  or  -tu,  n.  A 
woman’s  gown  or  dress.  [From  It.  and  Sp.  manto,  F. 
manteau  =  OF.  mantel ;  prob.  confused  with  the 
town  of  Mantua,  in  Italy.]  —  Man'tua-mak’er, 
man'tu-mak'er,  n.  A  dressmaker  ;  one  who  makes 
women’s  clothes. 

Mantis,  mantis,  n ■  A  pugnacious,  voracious,  insec¬ 
tivorous, 
ort  hop- 
terous 
insect,  of 
s  e  v  e  ral 
spe  cies, 
of  s  1  e  n- 
der,  gro- 
t  e  s  q  u  e 
for  m  . 

[Gr.,  a 
prophet.] 

Manual,  man'u-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  performed  by,  the 
hand;  used  or  made  by  hand. — n.  A  small  "book, 
such  as  may  be  conveniently  handled;  a  compendi¬ 
um;  a  hand-book;  esp.  the  service-book  of  the  Rom. 
Cath.  church.  ( Mus.)  The  key-hoard  of  an  organ  or 
harmonium.  [F.  mamtel,  L.  manual  is,  fr.  manus,  the 
hand,  lit.  the  former,  maker;  s.  rt.  Skr.  ma,  to  meas¬ 
ure,  build,  cause,  create,  E.  manage,  manifest,  aman¬ 
uensis,  emancipate,  maintain,  etc.]  — Manual  exercise. 
(Mil.)  The  exercise  by  which  soldiers  are  taught  the 
use  of  their  muskets  and  other  arms.  —  Man'ually, 
adv.  By  hand.  —  Manufacture,  -fak'chur,  n.  The 
operation  of  making  (wares)  by  the  hands,  by  art, 
or  machinery  ;  anything  made  from  raw  materials. 
—  v.  t.  [manufactured  (-churd),  -Turing.]  To 
make  from  raw  materials,  by  the  hand,  by  art,  or 
machinery;  to  work  (materials)  into  forms  for  use. 
[F.,  workmanship,  fr.  L.  manus  and  factvra,  a  mak¬ 
ing,  fr.  facere,  factum,  to  make.]  —  Manufact¬ 
urer,  n.  —  Manufactory,  -to-rY,  n.  A  house  or  place 
where  anything  is  manufactured  ;  a  factory.  — 
Man'umit',  v.  t.  To  release  from  slavery  ;  to  free, 
as  a  slave.  [L.  manumittcre,  fr.  manus  and  mit- 
tere,  -missum,  to  send.]  —  Man'umis'sion,  -mish'un, 
n.  Act  of,  etc.  [F. ;  L.  manumissio.)  —  Manure',  v.  t. 
[-nured  (-nurd'),  -nurino.]  To  er  rich  (land)  by  the 
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application  of  a  fertilizing:  substance. —  v.  Any  mat¬ 
ter  which  makes  land  productive  ;  a  fertilizing:  sub¬ 
stance.  fContr.  fr.  F.  manaeuvrer ,  to  work  with  the 
hand.  See  Maneuver.]  —  Manur'er,  — Man'u- 
Bcript,  -u-sknpt,  a.  Written  with  the  hand;  not  print¬ 
ed.  —  n.  A  book  or  paper  written  with  the  hand. 
[LL.  manuscriptum,  lit.  written  with  the  hand,  fr.  1,. 
vuinus  and  scribere,  scriptum ,  to  write.] 

Manx,  manks,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Many,  men'Y,  a.  [more  (mor);  most  (mSst);  from  a 
different  root.]  Comprising,  or  consisting  of,  a  great 
number  of  individuals;  numerous:  manifold;  vari¬ 
ous;  sundry.  —  n.  A  number;  multitude;  crowd, — 
chiefly  in  the  phrases  a  great  main/,  a  good  many,  j 
[AS.  manig,  OI1G.  manae;  s.  rt.  Ga.  min ig,  W.  myn-  I 
ych,  frequent,  Skr.  mankshu,  much,  maksha ,  multi-  : 
tude,  L.  rnagnus ,  great,  E.  monger,  much,  q.  v. — Many  1 
a.  A  large  number  taken  distributively;  each  one 
of  many. 

Maori,  ma-o'rY,  n.  One  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  New  Zealand,  or  their  language.  —  a.  Pert,  to, 
etc.  [Sec  Mahori.J 

Map,  map,  n.  A  representation  of  the  earth’s  surface 
or  of  part  of  it  on  a  plane;  a  chart.  —  v.  t.  [mapped 
(mapt),  -ping.]  To  delineate  (the  figure  of  any  por¬ 
tion  of  land);  to  describe  well;  to  plan,  mark  out.  ! 
[L.  mappa,  napkin,  signal-cloth,  a  Punic  word.] 
Maple,  ma' pi,  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Acer,  of  several 
species,  with  hard  wood  and  sweet  sap.  [AS.  mapul- 
aer,  mapul ;  peril,  s.  rt.  L.  macula ,  a  spot  ;  ci.  G. 
maser,  spot,  maserholz,  speckled  wood,  maple.]  — 
Maple  sugar.  Sugar  made  fr.  sap  of  the  rock  maple. 
Mar,  miir,  v.  t.  [marred  (mtird),  -ring.]  To  injure,  esp. 
by  cutting  off  a  part,  or  by  wounding  and  making 
defective  ;  to  damage,  harm,  spoil  ;  to  impair  the 
good  looks  of,  disfigure.  —  n.  A  mark  made  by 
bruising,  scratching,  etc.  ;  an  injury.  [AS.  trier  ran, 
OIIG.  marrjan,  to  hinder,  obstruct,  AS.  meant, 
OIIG.  maro,  tender;  prob.  s.  rt.  Ic.  merja,  to  bruise, 
crush,  Gr.  marainein ,  to  weaken,  wear  out,  E.  malice, 
malign,  mild,  mill,  meal,  mallet,  malt,  melt,  etc.]  — 
Mar'plot,  n.  One  who  frustrates  a  scheme  by  of¬ 
ficious  interference.  —  Mar'text,  n.  A  blundering; 
or  ignorant  preacher. 

Marabou,  mar'a-bdb',  n.  (Zobl.)  A  kind  of  stork, 
producing  white  feathers  used  ns  ornaments.  In  j 
Louisiana,  the  offspring  of  a  mulatto  and  a  griffe. 
Maranatha,  mar-a-natli'a  or  -na'tlia,  n.  The  Lord 
comes,  or  has  come,  —  a  word  used  in  anathematiz¬ 
ing  persons  for  great  crimes.  [Syriac.] 

Maraschino,  mar-as-ke'no,  ??.  A*  delicate  spirit  dis¬ 
tilled  from  cherries.  [It.,  fr.  marusca,  amarasca,  a 
sour  cherry,  fr.  L.  amarus,  bitter.] 

Marasmus,  ma-raz'mus,  n.  (  Med.)  A  wasting  of  flesh  ! 
without  fever  or  apparent  disease  ;  atrophy  ;  con¬ 
sumption;  phthisis.  [Gr.  marasmos,  fr.  marainein,  j 
to  quench  (fire),  die  away,  decay.] 

Maraud,  ma-rawd',  v.  i.  To  rove  in  quest  of  plun¬ 
der  ;  to  plunder.  [F.  marauder,  fr.  maraud,  rogue,  j 
beggar,  vagabond,  prob.  fr.  OF.  marir,  marrir,  to  i 
stray,  wander,  fr.  OIIG.  marrjan,  to  hinder.  See  j 
Maer.J  —  Maraud'er,  n.  j 

Maravedi,  mar-n-ve'dT,  n.  A  small  copper  coin  of 
Spain  =3  U.  S.  mills.  [Sp.,  the  coin  having  been  j 
struck  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Almoravides,  a.  d.  : 
1094- 11 44.] 

Marble,  miir'bl,  n.  Calcareous  stone  or  mineral,  of  j 
compact  texture  and  beautiful  appearance,  suscepti-  ! 
ble  of  high  polish;  a  thing  made  of,  or  like,  marble,  I 
—  as,  a  work  of  art,  in  marble  ;  a  little  ball  used  as  a 
plaything  by  children;  or, pi.  a  collection  of  antique  j 
works  of  art  in  marble. — v.  t.  [marbled  (-bid),  ! 
-BLING.]  To  stain  or  vein  like  marble:  to  variegate 
in  color.  [OF.  marbre,  L.  marmor,  Gr.  marrnaros, 
fr.  marmarein,  to  glitter.]  —  Mar'bler,  n.  One  who 
paints  or  stains  in  imitation  of  marble.  —  Mar'- 
bleize,  -bl-Tz,  v.  t.  To  marble. 

Hare,  mark,  n.  Refuse  matter  left  after  the  pressure 
of  fruit,  esp.  of  grapes.  [F.,  prob.  fr.  L.  emarcus,  a 
wine  of  middling  quality  ;  orig.  a  Gallic  word.] 
Marcescent,  mar-ses'sent,  a.  (7 lot.)  Withering  with¬ 
out  falling  off;  fading;  decaying.  [I>.  marcescens,  p.  ! 
pr  of  marcescere,  to  become  soft  and  flabby,  begin  j 
lo  rot,  fr.  marcere,  to  wither,  droop;  s.  rt.  Gr.  mala-  j 
kos,  soft,  fr.  malkos,  beaten  soft,  L.  marcus,  a  ham-  j 
mer.] — Mar'cid, -sid, a.  Pining;  drooping;  withered; 
wasted  away;  lean;  causing  or  accompanied  by  wast- 1 
mg. — Marcid'ity,  -Y-tY.  n.  State  of  great  leanness,  i 
March,  march,  n.  The  3d  month  of  the  year.  [LL. 

Morans,  L.  Martius,  pert,  to  Mars,  god  of  war.] 
March,  march,  v.  i.  [marched  (marcht),  marching.]  | 


To  move  with  a  regular  step  and  in  order,  as  sol¬ 
diers;  to  walk  in  a  deliberate  or  stately  manner. — 
v.  t.  To  cause  to  move  in  military  array  or  in  a 
body,  as  troops;  to  cause  to  go  by  peremptory  com¬ 
mand  or  by  force.  —  n.  Military  progress;  advance 
of  troops;  "measured  and  regular  advance  like  that 
of  soldiers;  a  piece  of  music,  designed  to  guide  the 
movement  of  troops;  distance  passed  over  between 
halting-places  or  in  one  day.  [F.  marcher,  to  march, 
peril,  fr.  L.  marcus,  a  hammer,  fr.  the  regular  tramp 
of  troops;  peril,  fr.  F.  marchc,  a  frontier:  see  below.] 
March,  march,  n.  A  frontier  of  a  territory;  border; 
confine,  —  used  chiefly  in  pi.  [ME.  and  F.  marche, 
fr.  AS.  mearc,  OIIG.  inarcha,  a  fixed  point,  bound 
ary;  same  as  mark,  q.  v.j 
Marchioness.  Sec  under  Mark. 

Marchpane,  miirch'pan,  n.  A  kind  of  sweet  bread  or 
biscuit;  spice  cakes  of  sugar,  uuts,  poppy  seeds,  and 
Indian  corn.  [Prob.  fr.  L.  and  Gr.  maza,  frumenty, 
a  barley -cake,  fr.  Gr.  massein,  to  knead,  and  L.  pa¬ 
rtis,  bread.] 

Marcid,  Marcidity.  See  under  Marcescent. 
Mardi-Gras,  mar-de-grii',  n.  The  festival  preceding 
Ash-Wedncsday,  the  first  day  of  Lent;  Shrovt-Tucs- 
day.  [F.,  lit.  fat  Tuesday.] 

Mare,  mar,  n.  The  female  of  the  horse,  or  equine 
genus  of  quadrupeds.  [AS.  mere,  fem.  of 
mearh,  a  horse;  s.  rt.  Ir.  and  Ga.  marc,  W. 
and  Corn,  march,  a  stallion.]  —  Mare’s- 
nest.  A  fancied  discovery  of  something 
absurdly  ridiculous,  or  of  some  evil,  scan¬ 
dal,  or  cause  of  anxietv,  which  proves  to 
be.baseless;  a  hoax.  —  Mare’s-tail.  A  long 
streaky  cloud,  spreading  like  a  horse's 
tail,  and  indicating  rain.  ( Bot .)  An 
nquatic  plant,  having  silicious,  jointed 
stems;  horse-tail. 

Mareschal,  miir'shal,  n.  Same  as  Mar¬ 
shal. 

Marge,  marj,  Mar'gent,  miir'jent,  n.  A 
margin. —  Mar 'gin,  n.  A  border;  edge; 
brink;  verge;  the  part  of  a  page  at  the 
edge  left  uncovered  in  writing  or  print¬ 
ing.  (Com.)  Difference  between  the  price 
of  purchase  and  sale  of  an  article,  which 
leaves  room  for  profit;  difference  between 
the  outlay,  expense,  number,  or  amount  Common 
of  anything  as  estimated,  and  that  which  iiare’s-tail, 
is  actually  required  or  incurred.  ( Stock  (Hut.) 
Exchange.)  Money  which  one  specula¬ 
ting  in  stocks  deposits  with  his  broker,  to  secure  him 
against  loss.  —  v.t.  [margined  (-jind), -gin ing.]  To 
furnish  with  a  margin  ;  to  border  ;  to  enter  in  the 
margin  of  a  page.  [F.  marge,  L.  margo  ;  s.  rt.  mark, 
q.  vt]  —  Mar'ginal,  a.  Pert,  to,  written  or  printed 
in,  etc.  —  Mar'ginate,  -jY-nat,  -ginr/ted,  a.  Having 
a  margin. 

Margrave,  mar'grav,  n.  Orig.,  a  lord  of  the  borders 
or  marches,  in  Germany;  a  nobleman  of  a  rank 
equivalent  to  that  of  an  English  marquis.  [I). 
markgraaf,  fr.  mark,  boundary,  mark,  q.  v.,  and 
graat ,  count.  See  Landgrave,  under  Land.]  — 
Mar'gravate,  -gra'viate,  -vT-at.  n.  The  territorv  or 
jurisdiction  of,  etc.  —  Mar'gravine,  -veil,  n.  The 
wife  of  a  margrave.  [  I).  markgravin.] 

Marigold,  mer'-  or  m&r'Y-gold,  n.  A  plant  of  several 
genera,  bearing  yellow,  orange,  or  brown  flowers. 
[Fr.  Mary,  i.  e.,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  W.  gold,  a  ma- 
rvgold;  D.  goudbloem, a  marigold,  lit.  gold-bloom.]  — 
M. -window .  (Arch.)  A  Cathering-wheel  window,  q.  v. 
Marine,  ma-ren',  a.  Pert,  to  tH%  sea,  ocean,  naviga¬ 
tion,  naval  affairs,  etc.;  naval;  nautical.  (Geol.) 
Formed  by  the  action  of  currents  or  waves  of  the 
sea.  —  n.  A  soldier  serving  on  shipboard;  the  sum  of 
naval  affairs;  naval  economy;  collective  shipping  of 
a  country.  [F.  marin,  L.  marinus,  pert,  to  the  mare, 
sea;  s.  rt.  mere.]  —  Mar'iner,  -Y-nSr,n.  One  wrho  pur¬ 
sues  a  sea-faring  life  ;  a  seaman  ;  sailor.  [F.  mari- 
nier.]— Mar'itime, -Y-tim,a.  Borderingon  theocenn; 
connected  with  the  sea  by  situation,  interest,  power, 
etc.:  pert,  to  navigation  and  naval  affairs.  [f .] 
Mariolatry,  ma-rY-ol'a-trY,  n.  The  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  [Gr.  Maria  and  latre.ia,  worship.] 
Marionette,  m&r'T-o-net',  n.  A  puppet  made  to  act  a 

fart  in  a  miniature  pantomime.  [Fr.  Marion,  an 
talian,  who  brought  the  amusement  to  France.] 
Marital.  See  under  Marry. 

Maritime.  See  under  Marine. 

Marjoram,  mar'jo-ram,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Orig¬ 
anum,  of  several  species  :  the  sweet  marjoram  is 
aromatic,  and  used  in  cookery.  [ME.  majoran,  F. 
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marjolaine,  LL.  majoraca ,  L.  amaracus.  Gr.  amara- 
kos,  marjoram,  prob.  of  Oriental  origin.] 

Mark,  mark,  n.  A  visible  sign  or  impression,  as  a  line, 
point,  figure,  streak,  scratch,  etc.,  made  or  left  upon 
anything;  a  token;  trace;  a  significative  token;  esp., 
a  permanent  impression  of  one’s  activity  or  charac¬ 
ter;  distinguished  preeminence;  a  character  made, 
instead  of  signature,  by  one  who  cannot  write;  a 
'  thing  aimed  at;  what  one  seeks  to  hit  or  reach.  (Lou¬ 
ie.)  A  characteristic  or  essential  attribute;  a  differ¬ 
ential.  —  v.  t.  [marked  (miirkt),  marking.]  To 
make  a  visible  sign  upon,  affix  a  significant  mark  to; 
to  notice  the  marks  of,  give  attention  to,  remark,  re¬ 
gard,  note,  observe,  betoken,  brand. — v.  i.  To  take 
particular  notice,  note.  [AS.  rncurc ,  Ic.  murk,  OHG. 
mareha,  a  mark,  bound,  boundary,  end  ;  s.  rt.  L. 
viargo,  border,  margin,  F.  marge,  marque,  E.  mar¬ 
gin,  march,  q.  v.]  —  Mark'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  etc.;  esp,  a  counte”  in  card-playing;  one  who 
keeps  account  of  a  game  played.  (MU.)  The  soldier 
who  forms  the  pivot  of  a  wheeling  column,  or  marks 
the  direction  of  an  alignment.  —  Mark'edly,  -ed-lY, 
ailv.  In  a  noticeable  manner  or  degree.  —  Marks'- 
man,  n. ;  pi.  -me.v.  One  skillful  at  hitting  a  mark; 
one  who  shoots  well.  —  Letter  of  marque,  -mark.  A 
license  from  the  supreme  power  of  a  state  to  its 
subjects,  to  make  reprisals  beyond  its  marches  or 
borders  ;  esp.  a  commission  authorizing  a  private 
armed  vessel,  in  time  of  war,  to  take  the  property  of 
a  hostile  state  or  of  its  subjects;  the  vessel  so  com¬ 
missioned;  a  privateer.  [OF.  marque,  orig.  a  boun¬ 
dary,  hence  the  catching  within  one’s  borders.]  — 
Mai-  'quetry,  -ket-rY,  n.  Inlaid  work;  work  inlaid  with 
pieces  of  divers  colored  wood,  shells,  etc.  [F.  mar- 
queterie,  fr.  marqueier,  to  checker,  inlay,  fr.  marque, 
mark,  sign.]  —  Mar'quis,  -kwis,  n.  A  nobleman  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  of  a  rank  next  be¬ 
low  that  of  duke.  [F.;  OF.  march  is,  EE.  march  in, 
marchensis,  a  prefect  of  the  marches  (see  Makcii,  a 


—  Mar'chioness,  -shun-es.  Marquise',  -kez',  n.  The 
wife  of  a  marquis.  [F.;  LL.  marchionissa.] —  Mar¬ 
quee',  -ke',  n.  A  large  field-tent.  [F.  marquise, — 
orig.  a  tent  for  a  marchioness.] 

Mark,  mark,  n.  A  German  silver  coin=100  G.  pfennig 
or  about  24  cents.  [G.,  a  weight  =8  oz.,  also  a  coin; 
same  as  preceding.] 

Market,  miir'ket,  n.  A  public  place  or  building  where 
provisions,  cattle,  or  other  goods  are  exposed  for  sale; 
occasion  when  goods  are  publicly  bought  and  sold 
at  private  sale;  a  fair;  gathering  of  people  on  such 
an  occasion;  a  town,  region,  country,  etc.,  where  an 
article  maybe  disposed  of  by  sale  or  barter;  demand 
and  sale;  exchange.  — v.  i.  To  buy  or  sell;  to  make 
bargains.  [OF.  markiet,  D.  and  G.  markt,  fr.  L.  mcr- 
catus,  traffic,  trade,  also  a  market,  prop.  p.  p.  of  mer- 
cari,  to  trade:  see  Merchant.]  —  Mar'ketable,  «. 
Fit  to  be  offered  for  sale;  salable;  current  in  market. 

—  Mar'keter,  n.  One  who  brings  anything  to  mar¬ 
ket  for  sale;  one  who  attends  a  market.  —  Mar'ket- 
town,  n.  A  town  having  a  stated  public  market. 

Marl,  marl,  n.  A  mixed  earthy  substance,  consisting 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  clay,  and  silicious  sand. — v.  t. 
[marred  (miirld),  marring.]  To  overspread  or 
manure  with  marl.  [ME.  and  OF.  marie,  LL.  mar- 
gila,  dim.  of  marga,  marl;  prob.  s.  rt.  mould.]  — 
Marl'y,  -T,  a.  [-ier,  -test.]  Consisting  or  partak¬ 
ing  of,  resembling,  or  abounding  with  marl.—  Marl- 
a'ceous,  -a'shus,  a.  Resembling  marl,  or  partaking 
of  its  quali^es. 

Marline,  miir'liu,  n.  (Maid.)  A  small  line  composed 
of  2  strands  a  little  twisted,  for  winding 
round  ropes,  to  prevent  their  being  fretted 
by  the  blocks,  etc.  — v.  t.  To  wind  marline 
around.  [D.  marling,  fr.  marren,  to  tie  (s. 
rt.  moor),  and  lijn,  ling,  a  line.]  —  Marl,  v.  t. 

To  wind  with,  etc.  —  Mar' line-spike,  n.  An 
iron  tool,  tapering  to  a  point,  to  separate 
strands  of  a  rope,  in  splicing.  _  . 

Marmalade,  mar'ma-lad,  n.  A  pasty  or  jelly- 
like  preserve  made  of  the  pulp  of  fruit,  p 
boiled  with  sugar.  [OF.  mermelade,  Pg.  marmelada , 
fr.  marmelo,  a  quince,  L.  melimelum,  Gr.  melimelon, 
a  honey-apple,  apple  grafted  on  a  quince,  fr.  meli 
(L.  met),  honey,  and  melon,  apple.] 

Marmoreal,  miir-mo're-al,  -rean,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like, 
made  of,  or  having  the  qualities  of,  marble.  [L. 
marmoreus:  see  Marbre.] 

Marmoset,  mar'mo-zet',  n.  A  small,  agile,  wary  S. 


sun,  cube,  full ;  rnb&n,  fdbt ; 


Amer.  monkev,  having  soft  fur,  sharp,  hooked  nails, 
and  a  long,  thick,  hairy,  non-prehensile  tail.  [F. 
marmouset.  Armor,  marmouz,  prob.  fr.  F.  marmotter, 
L.  mutire,  Sp.  musitur,  to  mutter,  fr.  the  chattering 
of  the  animal.] 

Marmot,  miir'mot,  n.  A  burrowing  and  hybernating 
rodent  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Amer.,  of  m  a  n  y 
species,  most  of  which 
(as  the  marmot  of  the  '  ■  ' 

Alps  and  Pyrenees  and 
the  prairie  dog  of  Amer.) 
live  in  communities.  _!« 
while  others  (as  the 
Amer.  woodchuck)  are 
solitary.  [It.  marmot  to, 

OF.  mar  mot  an,  marmon-  .  , , 

lain,  peril,  fr.  L.  mus,  Alpine  Marmot. 
mur is,  a  mouse,  and  mons,  monfis,  mountain,  i.  e., 
mountain-mouse;  peril,  fr.  OF .marmotonner,  F.  mar¬ 
mot  ter,  to  mutter:  see  M  armoset.] 

Maroon,  ma-roon',  n.  A  fugitive  slave  living  on  the 
mountains  in  flic  W.  Indies  and  Guiana.  — v.  t. 
[marooned  (-r<3ond'_),  -rooning.]  To  put  (a  sailor) 
ashore  on  a  desolate  isle,  under  pretense  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  committed  crime.  [F.  marron,  said  of  a  fugi¬ 
tive  slave,  corrupt,  fr.  Sp.  cimarron,  wild,  fr.  cima, 
summit  of  a  mountain;  negro  cimarron,  a  negro  that 
lives  in  the  mountains.] 

Maroon,  ma-roon',  a.  Brownish-crimson;  of  a  claret 
color. —  n.  A  claret  color.  [F.  marron,  chestnut- 
colored,  also  a  large  French  chestnut;  LGr.  maraon, 
fruit  of  the  cornel-tree.] 

Marplot.  See  under  Mar. 

Marque.  Marquetry,  Marquis,  etc.  See  under  Mark. 

Marriage,  etc.  See  under  Marry. 

Marroon.  Same  as  Maroon,  a. 

Marrow,  mSr'ro,  n.  (Anal.)  A  soft,  oleaginous  sub¬ 
stance  contained  in  the  cavities  of  animal  bones. 
The  essence;  best  part.  [AS.  mearli,  Dan.  maro. 
Corn,  maru,  Skr.  majjan.)  —  Mar'row-bone,  n.  A 
bone  containing  marrow,  pi.  The  bone  of  the  knee; 
the  knees.  — Mar'rowfat,  n.  A  rich  but  late  variety 
of  pea.  —  Mar'rowless,  a.  —  Mar'rowy,  -ro-T,  a. 
Abounding  in  marrow  or  pith;  pithy. 

Marry,  m&r'rY,  r.  t.  [-ried  (-rid),  -rying.J  To  unite 
in  wedlock  or  matrimony;  to  dispose  of  in  wedlock, 
give  away  as  wife;  to  take  for  husband  or  wife;  to 
unite  closely. —  v.  i.  To  unite  as  husband  and  wife. 
[F.  marier,  L.  maritare,  fr.  maritus,  a  husband,  fr. 
mas,  mains,  male,  q.  v.]  —  Mar'riage,  -rij,  n.  Act  of, 
or  state  of  being,  etc.  ;  legal  union  of  a  man  and 
woman  for  life  ;  matrimony  ;  wedlock  ;  wedding; 
nuptials.  [ME.  and  OF.  manage,  fr.  LL.  maritati- 
cum,  rnaritagium,  a  woman’s  dowry.]  —  Marriage¬ 
able,  a.  Of  an  age  suitable  for  marriage.  —  Mar'- 
ried,  -rid,  a.  Formed  by  marriage;  conjugal;  con¬ 
nubial;  wedded.  —  Mar'ital,  a.  Pert,  to  a  husband. 
[F. ;  L.  marital  is.] 

Mars,  miirz,  n.  (Lat.  Myth.)  The  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  and  god  of  war.  ( Astron.)  The  planet  of  the 
solar  system  next  beyond  the  earth,  conspicuous  for 
the  redness  of  its  light.—  Mar'tial,  -shal,  a.  Pert,  or 
suited  to  war;  military;  given  to  war;  brave;  pert. to 
army  and  navy,  —  opp.  to  civil.  [F.;  L.  martialis,  fr. 
Mars.]  —  Martial  law.  An  arbitrary  kind  of  law, 
extending  to  matters  of  civil  as  well  as  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  proclaimed  only  in  times  of  war, 
insurrection,  rebellion,  or  emergency:  it  is  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  military  law. 

Marseilles,  miir-salz',  n.  A  fabric  formed  of  2  series 
of  interlacing  threads,  forming  double  cloth,  quilted 
in  the  loom,  —  first  made  in  Marseilles ,  France. 

Marsh,  marsh,  n.  A  tract  of  low,  wet  land,  at  times 
covered  with  water;  a  fen;  swamp;  morass.  [AS. 
mersc,  for  me  rise,  orig.  full  of  pools,  fr.  mere,  a  pool, 
mere,  q.  v.]  —  Marsh'y,  -Y,  a.  Like,  pert,  to,  or  pro¬ 
duced  in,  etc.;  wet;  boggy;  fenny.  —  Marsh'-har'- 
rier,  n.  A  species  of  harrier  (bird)  frequenting 
marshes  and  preying  upon  mice,  etc.;  moor  buzzard. 
— mal'low,  n.  A  plant  common  in  marshes  near  the 
sea-shore. 

Marshal,  mar'shal,  n.  An  officer  of  high  rank,  charged 
with  the  arrangement  of  ceremonies,  conduct  of  op¬ 
erations,  etc.;  as,  a  harbinger,  pursuivant;  or  one 
who  regulates  rank  and  order  at  an  assembly,  di¬ 
rects  the  order  of  procession,  etc.:  or  the  chief  offi¬ 
cer  of  arms,  who  regulates  combats  in  the  lists;  in 
France,  the  highest  military  officer.  (Am.  Law.)  A 
ministerial  officer,  who  executes  the  process  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  has  duties  similar 
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to  a  sheriff’s:  the  name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to 
certain  police  officers  of  a  city. — v.  t.  [marshaled 
(-shald),  -sharing.]  To  dispose  in  order,  arrange  in 
a  suitable  manner,  as  troops  or  an  army;  to  lead,  as 
a  harbinger.  [ME.  and  OF.  mareschal ,  OHG.  mara- 
schalh,  orig.  an  attendant  on  a  horse,  groom,  fr. 
murah  (s.  rt.  E.  mare,  q.  v.),  a  war-horse,  and  schalh , 
servant.]  —  Mar'shaler,  n.—  Mar'shalship,  n.  Office 
of  a  marshal. 

Marsupial,  mar-su'pY-al,  a.  ( Zool .)  Having  a  pouch 
for  carrying  the  immature  young  after  birth;  pert, 
to  the  group  of  quadrupeds  having,  etc.;  pert,  to  the 
pouch  of  the  marsupials. —  n.  One  of  the  marsupial 
animals.  [L.  marsupium ,  Gr.  marsupion,  dim.  of  mar- 
sii/ios,  a  bag,  pouch.]  —  Marsu'piate,  -at,  a.  Related 
to  the  marsupial  animals;  furnished  with  a  pouch. 

Mart,  mart,  n.  A  place  of  sale  or  traffic;  a  market. 
[Contr.  fr.  market ,  q.  v.] 

Martello  Tower,  mar-tel'lo-tow'er.  (Fort.)  Around 
tower  of  masonry,  erected  on  the  sea-coast,  bearing 
a  gun  that  may  be  fired  in 
any  direction.  [It.  martello , 
h  a  in  in  e  r,  fr.  L.  martulus, 
dim.  of  marcus,  hammer.] 

Marten,  mar'ten,  n.  A  carniv¬ 
orous  animal  of  several  spe¬ 
cies,  allied  to  the  weasel;  its 
fur,  used  for  hats,  muffs,  etc. 

[F.  martre ,  EL.  marturis,  D. 
marter,  AS.  meardli. 1 

Mar-text.  See  under  Mar. 

Martial.  See  under  Mars. 

Martin,  miir'tin,  Mart'let,  n.  A  species  of  swallow 
which  builds  its  nest  about 
the  eaves,  etc.,  of  houses. 

I*1.  Martin  (the  p  ro  p  e  r 
name),  martlet,  martinet, 
dim.] 

Martinet,  m  ;i  r'ti  n-e  P,  n. 

( Mil.)  A  strict  disciplina¬ 
rian  ;  a  pedantic  officer. 

[Name  of  an  officer  in  the  Martin. 

French  army  under  Louis 

XIV.]  (Aaut.)  A  small  line  fastened  to  the  leech 
of  a  sail,  to  bring  it  close  to  the  yard  when  the  sail 
is  furled. 

Martingal,  mar'tin-gal,  -gale,  -gal,  n.  A  strap  fastened 
to  a  horse’s  girth,  passing  between  his  fore  legs,  and 
ending  in  2  rings,  through  which  the  reins  pass,  to 
hold  down  his  head,  and  prevent  him  from  rearing, 
v Naut.)  A  lower  stay  for  the  jib-boom  or  flying- 
jib-boom;  the  short,  perpendicular  spar  (=  dolphin- 
striker)  under  the  bowsprit  end,  whicli  forms  a  strut 
for  the  stay:  see  Shir.  (Gambling.)  Act  of  doubling 
the  amount  lost  on  the  preceding  stake.  [F.  mar¬ 
tingale,  Sp.  martingal,  a  kind  of  breeches  worn  by 
a  Martigal,  citizen  of  Martigues,  in  Provence.] 

Martinmas,  mar'tin-mas,  n.  (Eccl.)  The  feast  of 
St.  Martin,  Nov.  11th. 

Martlet.  See  Martin. 

Martyr,  miir'ter,  n.  One  who,  by  his  death,  bears 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  ;  one  who  sacri¬ 
fices  his  life,  or  what  is  of  great  value,  for  any  prin¬ 
ciple  or  cause.  —  v.  t.  [martyred  (-terd),  -tyring.] 
To  put  to  death  on  account  of  faith  or  profession  ; 
to  persecute  as  a  martyr,  torment,  torture.  [L.;  Gr. 
martur,  orig.  a  witness,  lit.  one  who  remembers  ; 
s.  rt.  Skr.  smri,  to  remember,  declare,  E.  memory .] — 
Mar'tyrdom,  -dum,  n.  The  condition  or  death  of  a 
martyr.  —  Martyrol'ogy,  -ol'o-jl,  n.  A  history  of 
martyrs,  with  their  sufferings  ;  a  register  of  mar¬ 
tyrs.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  —  Mar'tyrolog'ic,  -o- 
loj'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert  to  martyrology;  registering,  or 
registered  in,  a  catalogue  of  martyrs.  —  Martyrol'- 
ogist,  n.  A  historian  of  martyrs. 

Marvel,  mar'vel,  n.  That  which  arrests  the  attention, 
and  causes  admiration  or  surprise;  a  wonder  ;  prod¬ 
igy  ;  miracle.  —  v.  i.  [marveled  (-veld),  -vel- 
ING.]  To  be  struck  with  surprise  or  admiration;  to 
wonder.  [ME.  and  F.  tnerreille,  fr.  L.  mirabilia, 
wonderful  things,  pi.  of  mirabilis,  wonderful,  fr. 
mirari,  to  wonder  or  marvel  at,  mirus,  wonderful; 
s.  rt.  Gr.  meidan,  Skr.  smi,  to  smile,  smapaya,  to  sur¬ 
prise,  E.  smile.]  —  Mar'velous,  -us,  a.  Exciting 
wonder  or  surprise  ;  prodigious  ;  surpassing  belief; 
improbable  ;  incredible.  —  Mar'velously,  adv,  — 
Mar'velousneBS,  n. 

Masculine,  mas'ku-lin,  a.  Of  the  male  sex  ;  not  fe¬ 
male  ;  having  the  qualities  of  a  man  ;  virile  ;  not 
effeminate;  unwomanly.  (Gram.)  Having  inflec¬ 
tions,  or  construed  with  words,  pert.  esp.  to  male 


beings,  as  disting,  fr.  feminine  and  neuter.  [F.  mas - 
culin,  L.  masciuinus,  fr.  masculus,  male,  q.  v.]  — 
Mas'culinely,  adv.  —  Mas'culineness,  n. 

Mash.  mash.  v.  t.  [mashed  (masht),  mashing.]  To 
crush  by  beating  or  pressure;  to  bruise.  (Brewing 
am!  Distilling.)  To  steep  ground  grain  and  crushed 
malt  in  warm  water.  —  n.  A  mixture  or  mass  of  in¬ 
gredients,  beaten  or  blended  together  in  a  promis¬ 
cuous  manner.  [AS.  max,  a  mixture,  Dan.  mask,  a 
mash,  mieske,  to  mash;  prob.  s.  rt.  mix;  not  s.  rt. 
F.  mdcher  =  L.  musticare,  to  masticate.]  —  Mash'y, 
-Y,  a.  Produced  by  crushing  or  bruising;  like,  or 
consisting  of,  a  mash. 

Mask,  mask,  n.  A  cover  for  the  face,  with  apertures 
for  the  eyes  and  mouth  ;  a  visor  ;  that  which  dis¬ 
guises  ;  a  pretext  or  subterfuge  ;  a  festive  entertain¬ 
ment  in  which  the  company  wear  masks  ;  a  mas¬ 
querade;  revel;  piece  of  mummery  ;  a  dramatic  per¬ 
formance  written  in  a  tragic  style,  introducing  such 
characters  that  the  actors  must  be  masked.  —  v.  t. 
[masked  (maskt),  masking.]  To  conceal  with  a 
mask,  disguise,  cover,  hide.  — v.  i.  To  revel ;  to  be 
disguised.  [F.  masque,  a  visor,  masquer,  orig.  mas- 
querer,  to  mask,  masquerie,  masquerade,  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  maskers,  mummery,  Sp.  mascarada,  mas¬ 
querade,  mascara,  a  masker,  a  mask,  fr.  Ar.  mask- 
liarat,  a  buffoon,  sport. J  —  Masked  battery.  (Mil.)  A 
battery  concealed  from  the  enemy’s  observation 
until  it  opens  lire.  —  Mask'er,  n.  —  Masque,  mask, 
n.  A  mask;  masquerade.  [F.]  —  Masquerade',  mas/- 
ker-ad',  n.  An  assembly  of  persons  wearing  masks, 
and  amusing  themselves* with  dancing,  conversation, 
etc.;  elaborate  hiding  of  what  is  true  under  a  false 
show;  disguise.  — v.  i.  To  assemble  in  masks,  go  in 
disguise.  —  Mas'querad'er,  n. 

Maslin,  maz'lin,  n.  A  mixture  of  different  materials, 
esp.  of  different  sorts  of  grain.  —  a.  Composed  of 
different  sorts  ;  as,  maslin  bread,  which  is  composed 
of  wheat  and  rye.  [Same  as  mash  and  mess.) 

Mason,  ma'sn, n.  A  builder  in  stone  or  brick;  a  brick¬ 
layer  ;  stonemason  ;  a  member  of  the  fraternity  of 
Freemasons.  [OF.  magon,  masson,  LL.  macio,  mace- 
rio,  lit.  wallmaker,  fr.  L.  maceria ,  a  wall,  Gr.  make- 
ion,  an  inclosure;  or  else  LL.  mattio ,  fr.  MHG.  mezzo, 
a  mason,  meizan,  to  hew,  cut.]  —  Ma'sonry,  -sn-rY.w. 
Art  or  occupation,  work  or  performance,  of  a  mason; 
art  of  building,  or  that  which  is  built,  with  stone  or 
brick:  craft  or  mysteries  of  Freemasons.— Mason'ic, 
-son'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  the  craft  of  Freemasons. 

Mascra,  ma-so'ra,  n.  A  critical  Rabbinical  work  on 
the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  [NHeb.  mas- 
sorah,  massoreth,  i.  e.  tradition,  fr.  masar,  to  hand 
down.]  —  Mas'oret'ic,  -ical,  a.  Relating  to  the  Ma- 
sora,  or  to  its  authors,  who  invented  the  Hebrew 
vowel-points  and  accents. 

Masque,  Masquerade,  etc.  See  under  Mask. 

Mass,  mas,  n.  A  body  or  lump  of  solid  matter;  a  body 
of  fluid  matter;  a  quantity  collected;  heap;  assem¬ 
blage  ;  bulk  ;  magnitude  ;  size  ;  chief  component 
portion;  principal  part;  main  body.  (Physics.)  The 
quantity  of  matter  which  a  body  contains,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  its  bulk  or  volume.  —  v.t.  To  form  into  a 
mass,  or  a  collective  body  ;  to  assemble.  [ME.  and 

F.  masse,  L.  massa,  fr.  Gr.  muza,  a  barley-cake, 
magma,  any  kneaded  mass,  fr.  massein,  to  knead, 
whence  L.  macerare,  to  macerate,  q.  v.]  —  The 
masses.  The  people  in  general  ;  the  populace.  — 
Mass'-meetTng,  n.  A  popular  assembly  on  some 
public  business.  —  Mass'ive,  -iv,  a.  Forming,  or 
consisting  of,  a  large  mass;  compacted;  weighty; 
heavy.  (Min.)  Having  a  crystalline  structure,  but 
not  a  regular  form.  [F.  massif.]  —  Mass'iveness,  n. 
State  or  quality  of  being  massive.  —  Mass'y,  -Y,  a. 
[-ier,  -iest.]  Compacted  into,  or  consisting  of,  a 
mass;  solid;  bulky  and  heavy. —  Mass'iness,  n. 

Mass,  mas,  n.  The  communion  service,  or  the  consecra¬ 
tion  and  oblation  of  the  host  in  Rom.  Cath.  churches. 
[ME.  and  F.  messe,  AS.  msesse,  LL.  missa,  fr.  L.  mit- 
tere,  missum,  to  send,  dismiss,  —  the  catechumens 
having  been  dismissed  before  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist.] 

Massacre,  mas'sa-ker,  n.  The  killing  of  numbers  of 
human  beings  by  indiscriminate  slaughter;  cold¬ 
blooded  destruction  of  life  ;  butcherv  ;  carnage.  — 
v.t.  [massacred  (-kerd), -cring.]  'fomurdercru- 
elly,  butcher,  slaughter  indiscriminately.  [F.,  prob. 
fr.  LG.  matsken,  MHG.  meizan,  to  cut,  hew,  whence 

G.  metzeln,  to  massacre,  metzelei,  a  massacre.] 

Masseter,  mas-se'ter,  n.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  which 

raises  the  under  jaw,  and  assists  in  chewing.  [G.,  a 
chewer,  fr.  massasthai,  to  chew.] 


Marten. 


Jlui,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  In,  ice ;  Odd,  tone,  or ; 
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Massicot,  mas'sY-kot,  Mas'ticot,  n.  ( Chem .)  Pro¬ 
toxide  of  lead,  or  yellow  oxide  of  lead.  [F.  massicot.] 

Massive,  etc.  See  under  Mass,  body  or  lump. 

Mast,  mast,  n.  ( Nciut .)  A  pole,  long  round  timber, 
spar,  or  iron  pillar  set  upright  in  a  vessel,  to  sustain 
the  sails,  yards,  rigging,  etc. :  see  Ship.  —  v.  t.  To 
furnish  with,  etc.  [AS.  msest,  D.,  Sw.,  Dan.,  and  G. 
mast.]  —  Mast'-head,  n.  The  top  or  head  of  a  mast. 

—  r.  t.  To  send  (a  sailor,  etc.)  to  stay  at  the  mast¬ 
head,  as  a  punishment. 

Mast,  mast,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  oak,  beech,  or  other 
forest  trees  ;  nuts  ;  acorns.  [AS.  msest,  G.  mast, 
whence  maesten,  to  fatten  (swine,  etc.)  ;  prob.  s.  rt. 
meat.} 

Master,  m&s'tPr,  n.  A  superior;  leader;  chief, —  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  title  of  respectful  address,  also,  familiarly 
to  an  inferior  ora  boy;  a  ruler,  governor,  director,  or 
manager:  esp.  an  owner  or  possessor;  proprietor;  a 
person  having  others  under  his  authority;  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  school;  teacher;  instructor;  one  highly  skilled 
in  anvoccupation.art.orscience.  (Want.)  The  com¬ 
mander  of  a  merchant  ship  ;  an  officer  in  the  navy, 
subordinate  to  captains  and  lieutenants  in  com¬ 
mand,  who  navigates  the  vessel. — v.  t.  [mastered 
(-tPrd),  -tering.]  To  become  the  master  of;  to  con¬ 
quer, overpower, subdue;  to  becomean  adept  in.  [ME. 
maister,  meister,  OF.  maistrc,  meistre,  It.  maestro,  L. 
magister ;  s.  rt.  L.  magnus,  Gr.  megas,  great,  E.  may, 
magisterial,  majesty,  q.  v.]  —  Mas'terly,  -IT,  a.  In¬ 
dicating  thorough  knowledge  or  skill  ;  most  excel¬ 
lent  ;  imperious  ;  domineering  ;  arbitrary.  —  Mas'- 
tery,  -Y,  n.  Act  of  mastering;  position  or  authority 
of  a  master;  supremacy;  superiority  in  competition; 
preeminence  ;  victory  in  war;  eminent  skill.— Mas'- 
ter-piece,  n.  A  capital  performance  ;  a  chef-d’oeu¬ 
vre.  —  Mas'tership,  n.  Office  of  a  master;  mastery; 
superiority.—  Mas'ter-key,  n.  A  key  that  opens 
many  locks;  a  clew  to  lead  out  of  many  difficulties. 

—  -stroke,  n.  Capital  performance ;  a  masterly 
achievement;  an  able  or  successful  action.  —  Maes>- 
tro,  mii-es'tro,  n.  A  master  in  any  art,  esp.  in  mu¬ 
sic;  a  composer.  [It.] 

Mastic,  Mastich,  mas'tik,  n.  A  low,  shrubby  tree  of 
the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  valuable  resin;  the  resin  of  the  mastic  tree, 
used  as  a  chewing  gum,  as  an  aromatic  and  astrin¬ 
gent,  and  in  varnishes;  a  cement  used  for  plastering 
walls,  etc.  [F.  mastic,  L.  and  Gr.  mastich e,  the  gum 
of  the  (L.  tentiscus,  Gr.  schinos )  lentisk  or  mastic 
tree,  used  for  chewing  in  the  East;  s.  rt.  Gr.  nuistax, 
the  mouth,  mastazein,  to  chew,  peril,  madaros,  melt¬ 
ing  away,  and  L.  mandere,  to  cliew.l  —  Mas'ticate, 
-tY-kat,  v.  1.  To  grind  with  the  teeth,  and  prepare 
for  swallowing  and  digestion:  to  chew.  [L.  masti- 
care,  -cutum,  fr.  mastiche.}  —  Mastica'tion,  n.  Act 
or  operation  of,  etc.  —  Mas'ticatory,  -tt-ca-to-rY,  a. 
Chewing  ;  adapted  to  perform  the  office  of  chewing 
food.  —  n.  (Med.)  A  substance  to  be  chewed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  saliva. 

Masticot.  See  Massicot. 

Mastiff,  mas'tif,  n. ;  pi. 

-Ti FFS.  A  large  and  trusty 
variety  of  dog,  of  great 
strength  and  courage. 

[OF.  mastif ;  perh.  s.  rt. 

Venetian  mastino,  large- 
limbed,  solid,  strong,  G. 
masten,  to  feed.]  Mastiff. 

Mastlin,  maz'lin  or  mast'lin,  n.  See  Maslin. 

Mastodon,  inas'to-don,  n.  An  extinct  mammal  re¬ 
sembling  the  elephant,  but 
larger,  and  having  mas¬ 
toid  processes  on  the  teeth. 

[Gr.  mast  os,  a  woman’s 
breast,  and  odous,  odontos, 
tooth,  —  fr.  the  nipple¬ 
shaped  projections  on  its 
molar  teeth.]  —  Mas'toid, 

-toid,  a.  Resembling  the 
nipple  or  hreast.  [Gr.  eidos, 
form.]  —  Mastol'ogy,  -o-jY, 
n.  Natural  history  of  animals  which  suckle  their 
young.  [  Gr.  logos,  discourse.] 

Masturbation,  mas-ter-ba'shun,  n.  Production  of  the 
sexual  orgasm  by  handling  one’s  private  parts,  —  a 
degrading  and  health-destroying  vice  ;  onanism  ; 
sell-pollution.  [L.  musturbare,  to  practice  onanism, 
prob.  fr.  ma>ius,  hand,  and  stuprare,  to  defile.] 

Mat,  mat,  n.  A  texture  of  sedge,  rushes,  husks,  etc., 
for  cleansing  shoes  or  to  cover  a  part  of  the  floor;  a 
rug;  any  similar  fabric  for  various  uses  ;  anything 
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growing  thickly,  or  closely  interwoven.  —  v.  t.  To 
cover  or  lay  with  mats;  to  twist  together,  interweave. 

—  v.i.  To  become  interwoven  like  a  mat.  [AS.  wieaf- 
ta,  L.  viatta.)  —  Mat'ting,  n.  Mats  collectively;  ma¬ 
terials  for  mats;  a  carpet  made  of  straw,  etc.,  or  a 
texture  used  in  packing  goods,  etc. 

Matachin,  mat'a-slien7,  n.  An  old  dance  with  swords 
and  bucklers.  [Sp.;  It.  mattacino,  mimic,  fr.  matto, 
mad,  extravagant.] 

Matadore,  mat'a-ddr,  n.  One  of  the  .1  principal  cards 
m  the  game  of  omber  and  quadrille  ;  the  man  ap¬ 
pointed  to  kill  the  bull  in  bull-fights.  [Sp.,  fr.  ma¬ 
lar,  L.  mactare,  to  sacrifice,  kill.] 

Match,  mach,  n.  A  combustible  substance  used  for 
retaining,  conveying,  or  communicating  fire;  a  small 
strip  of  wood,  etc., having  one  end  covered  with  a 
composition  which  ignites  by  friction.  [OF.  mesche. 
fr.  LL.  rnyxtis,  wick  of  a  candle,  Gr.  muxa,  nozzle 
of  a  lamp.]  —  Match'lock,  n.  The  lock  of  a  musket 
containing  a  match  for  firing  it ;  a  musket  fired  by 
a  match. 

Match,  mach,  n.  A  person  or  thing  equal  to  another 
in  quality  ;  an  equal ;  mate  ;  a  bringing  together  of 
2  parties  suited  to  one  another,  as  for  a  union,  a  trial 
of  skill  or  force,  etc. ;  a  contest  to  try  strength  or 
skill,  or  to  determine  superiority;  a  marriage;  a  can¬ 
didate  for  matrimony. — v.  t.  [matched  (maclit), 
matching.]  To  be  a  mate  or  match  for;  to  rival 
successfully  ;  to  furnish  with  its  match  ;  to  bring  a 
mate,  match,  or  equal,  against  ;  to  set  in  competi¬ 
tion  ;  to  make  equal,  proportionate,  or  suitable  ;  to 
marry,  give  in  marriage. — v.  i.  To  be  united  in 
marriage;  to  be  of  equal  size,  figure,  or  quality;  to 
tally;  correspond.  [ME.  macche,  AS.  mseccax  com¬ 
panion,  spouse,  maca,  a  mate;  s.  rt.  Ic.  makr,  MIIG. 
gernach,  suitable,  AS.  macian  =  E.  make.} — Match'- 
able,  a.  —  Match'er,  n.  —  Match'less,  a.  Having 
no  equal ;  unrivaled.  —  Match'-maker,  n.  One  who 
contrives  a  marriage. — mak'ing,  «.—  Mate,  mat,  n. 
One  who  customarily  associates  with  another;  a  com¬ 
panion;  a  husband  or  wile;  a  bird  or  animal  which 
has  paired  with  one  of  the  opposite  sex;  one  suitable 
to  be  a  companion;  a  match.  ( Naut.)  An  officer  in 
a  merchant  vessel  next  below  the  captain;  an  assist¬ 
ant. —  v.  t.  To  match,  marry,  pair;  to  match  one’s 
self  against,  compete  with.  '[OD.  maet,  mate  (of  a 
ship).]— Mate'less,  a.  Having  no  mate  or  companion. 

Materia,  ma-te'rl-a,  n.  Matter  ;  substance.  [E.  See 
Matter.]  —  Materia  medica.  (Med.)  All  substances 
used  as  curative  agents  in  medicine;  science  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  substances  used  for  the  cure 
of  diseases.  —  Mate'rial,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  pert, 
to,  matter;  physical;  pert,  to,  or  affecting,  the  phys¬ 
ical  nature  of  man,  as  disting,  fr.  the  moral  or  relig¬ 
ious  nature;  of  solid  or  weighty  character;  of  conse¬ 
quence,  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  (Logic.)  Pert,  to 
the  matter,  as  opposed  to  the  form,  of  a  thing.  Cor¬ 
poreal;  bodily;  weighty;  momentous;  essential. — 
n.  Substance  of  which  anything  is  or  may  be  made. 
[OF.  materiel,  L.  materiahs,  fr.  materia.}  —  Mate'- 
rialism,  -izm,  n.  Doctrine  of  materialists;  tendency 
to  give  undue  importance  to  material  interests  ;  de¬ 
votion  to  the  material  nature  and  its  wants.— Mate'- 
rialist,  n.  One  who  denies  the  existence  of  spiritual 
substances,  and  maintains  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
the  result  of  a  particular  organization  of  matter  in 
the  body;  one  who  maintains  the  existence  of  mat¬ 
ter, —  disting,  fr.  the  idealist ,  who  denies  it.  —  Ma- 
te/rialist'ic,  -ist'ical,  a.  Pert,  to  materialism  or 
materialists.  —  Mate'rial'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Quality  of 
being  material;  material  existence;  corporeity;  im¬ 
portance.  —  Materialize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izixg.] 
To  reduce  to  a  state  of  matter,  regard  as  matter  ;  to 
explain  by  the  laws  or  principles  appropriate  to  mat¬ 
ter  ;  to  occupy  with  material  instead  of  moral  or 
religious  interests.  (Spiritualism.)  To  pretend  to 
present  a  spirit  or  departed  soul  under  a  material 
form  or  body.  —  Mate'riaFiza'tion,  n.  Act  or  pre¬ 
tense  of  materializing  a  departed  soul ;  tiling  mate¬ 
rialized  ;  appearance  of  a  spirit  in  material  form. 

—  Materially,  adv.  In  the  state  of  matter;  in  its 
essence;  substantially:  in  an  important  manner  or 
degree;  essentially.  —  Mate'rialness,  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing  material;  importance.  —  Materiel,  -ta're-el,  n. 
That  in  a  complex  system  which  constitutes  the 
materials,  or  instruments  employed,  disting,  fr.  the 
personnel,  or  men.  [F.] 

Maternal,  ma-ter'nal,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  becoming  a 
mother;  motherly.  [F.  maternel ,  LL.  matemalis,  L. 
matemus,  motherly,  fr.  mater  —  E.  mother,  q.  v.]  — 

Materially,  adv.  —  Mater'nity,  -nY-tY,  n.  State, 
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character,  or  relation  of  a  mother.  [F.  maternite, 
L.  matemitas.] —  Mat'ricide,  -rY-sid,  w.  The  mur¬ 
der,  also  the  murderer,  of  one’s  mother.  [F.:  L.  ma- 
tricida ,  the  murderer  of  a  mother  ;  viatricidihm ,  the 
killing  of,  etc.,  fr.  mater  and  csedere ,  to  kill.]  — 
Mat'rici'dal,  a.  Pert.  to.  etc.  —  Mat'rimony,  -rY- 
mo-nT,  n.  Union  of  man  and  woman  as  husband 
and  wife  ;  the  nuptial  state  ;  marriage ;  wedlock. 
[OF.  matrimonie ,  L.  matrimoninm,  fr.  mater.]  — 
Matrimo'nial,  ft.  Pert,  to,  or  derived  from,  mar¬ 
riage  ;  connubial;  conjugal;  nuptial;  hymeneal.— 
Matrimo'nially,  adv.  —  Ma'tron,  n.  ’A  married 
woman ;  the  female  head  of  a  household;  esp.  an 
elderly,  motherly  woman;  a  head  nurse  in  a  hospi¬ 
tal;  a  female  superintendent  of  any  institution.  [F. 
mat  roue.  L  .matrona,  fr.  mater.]  —  Matronal,  inat'- 
or  ma'tron-al,  a.  Pert,  or  suitable  to  a  matron  : 
grave;  motherly.— Ma'tronly,  a.  Advanced  in  years; 
elderly;  like,  or  befitting,  a  matron;  sedate. — Mat'- 
ronage,  -cj,  n.  State  of  a  matron;  the  collective  body 
of  matrons. 

Mathematic,  math-e-mat'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  of,  mathematics;  theoreti¬ 
cally  precise;  very  accurate.  [OF.  rnathematique,  L. 
mathematicus ,  Gr.  mathematikox ,  fr.  mat /tenia ,  thing 
learned,  lesson,  science,  fr.  manthanein ,  to  learn,  me- 
nox,  mind,  Skr.  man,  to  think.]  —  Mathematically, 
adv.  According  to  the  principles  of  mathematical 
science;  demonstrably. —  Math'emati'cian,  -tish'an, 
n.  One  versed  in  mathematics.  —  Mathematics,  n. 
Science  of  the  properties,  measurement,  and  exact 
relations  of  numbers,  quantities,  or  magnitudes,  and 
of  the  methods  and  processes  by  which  problems  are 
solved,  —  including  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra, 
etc. 

Matin,  matin,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  used  in  the  morning. — 
n.  Morning  worship  or  service,  prayers  or  song ; 
time  of  morning  service;  the  first  canonical  hour  in 
the  Rom.  Cath.  church.  [F.  matin*,  morning  prayer, 
matin,  morning,  L.  matutinus,  pert,  to  the  morning, 
fr.  Matuta,  goddess  of  dawn;  s.  rt.  mature.]  —  Mat'- 
inee,  -e-na,  n.  A  reception  or  entertainment  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day.  [F.] — Mat/uti'nal,  Mat'u- 
tine,  -u-tln,  a.  Pert.' to  the  morning;  early. 

Matrass,  mat'ras,  n.  An  egg-shaped  glass  chemical 
vessel  with  tapering  neck,  used  for  distilling,  diges¬ 
ting,  etc.  [OF.  matras,  large  arrow,  dart;  L.  materis, 
matara,  a  Celtic  javelin, —  fr.  its  narrow,  long  neck.] 

Matress.  See  Mattress. 

Matricide,  Matrimony,  etc.  See  under  Material. 

Matrix,  ma'triks,  Matrice,  ma'tris  or  mat'ris,  n.  ;  pi. 
Mat'rices,  -rY-sez.  (Anat.)  The  womb. 

That  which  gives  form  or  modifies  any¬ 
thing;  as,  (Mech.)  a  mold,  as  for  the  face 
of  a  type;  (Min.)  the  earthy  or  stony  sub¬ 
stance  in  which  metallic  ores  or  crystalline 
minerals  are  found;  pi.  ( Dyeing .)  the  5 
simple  colors,  black,  white,  bine,  red,  and 
yellow,  of  which  all  the  rest  are  composed. 

[F.  matrice,  L.  matrix :  s.  rt.  L.  mater  =  E. 
mother,  q.  v.]  —  Matric'ulate.  -trik'u-lat, 
v.  t.  To  enter  or  admit  to  membership  in 
a  body  or  society,  esp.  in  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity,  by  enrolling  the  name  in  a  regis¬ 
ter. —  n.  One  matriculated.  [LateL.  ma- 
triculare,  -latum,  fr.  L.  matricula,  a  regis 
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ter,  dim.  of  matrix.]— Matric'ula'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Matron,  etc.  See  under  Maternal. 

Matter,  mat'tgr,  n.  That  of  which  the  sensible  uni¬ 
verse  and  all  existent  bodies  are  composed  ;  body  ; 
substance  ;  that  of  which  anything  is  composed  ; 
material  or  substantial  part  of  anything  ;  that  with 
regard  to,  or  about  which,  anything  takes  place  ;  j 
subject  of  thought,  emotion,  speech,  or  action;  con-  [ 
cern;  affair;  business;  thing  of  consequence;  impor-  j 
tance;  moment;  inducing  cause  or  occasion;  indefi¬ 
nite  amount,  quantity,  or  portion;  pus;  purulent  sub¬ 
stance.  (Print.)  Copy;  type  set  up.  ( metaph .)  That] 
which  is  the  subject  of  any  mental  operation  or  psy¬ 
chological  or  logical  process;  substance,  as  opp.  to 
form.  —  v.i.  [mattered  (-terd),  -tering.]  To  be 
of  importance  ;  to  import,  signify ;  to  form  pus  or  J 
matter,  maturate.  [OF.  matiere,  mature,  L.  materia, 
matter,  materials,  stuff:  s.  rt.  Skr.  ma,  to  measure, 
build,  form,  E.  material.]  —  Mutter  of  fact.  A  real 
occurrence  or  existence,  as  disting,  from  anything 
fancied  or  supposed  ;  a  verity  ;  fact.  —  Mat'ter-of- 
fact/,  a.  Adhering  to  facts;  not  fanciful  or  imagin¬ 
ative;  dry. 

Matting.  'See  under  Mat. 

Mattock,  mat'tok,  n.  A  kind  of  pickax,  with  ax  and 


adze-shaped  cutting  ends,  instead  of 
points.  [AS.  matt uc,  W.  matog.] 

Mattress,  mat'tres,  n.  A  bed  stuffed 
with  hair,  moss,  or  other  soft  mate¬ 
rial,  and  quilted  or  tied.  [OF.  ma- 
teras,  Ar.  ma, trail,  situation,  founda¬ 
tion,  place  where  anything  is  thrown,  ,f  .  , 

fr.  taraha,  to  throw  prostrate.  |  Mattock. 

Mature,  ma-tur',  a.  Brought  by  natural  process  to 
completeness  or  perfection  of  development ;  com¬ 
pletely  worked  out ;  fully  digested  ;  come  to  sup¬ 
puration;  ripe.  —  v.  t.  [matured (-turd'), -Turing.] 
To  bring  or  hasten  to  perfection  or  maturity;  to  per¬ 
fect,  ripen;  to  make  fit  or  ready  for  a  special  use.  — 
v.  i.  To  become  ripe  or  perfect;  to  become  due,  as  a 
note.  [L.  maturus,  prob.  fr.  s.  rt;  Lithium,  metas,  a 
period,  year,  matoti,  to  measure,  E.  mete,  matin.]  — 
Mature'ly,  adv.  —  Mature'ness,  Matu'rity,  -rY-tY, 
v.  State  of  being  mature  ;  ripeness  ;  termination 
of  the  period  a  note  has  to  run.  —  Matures'cent, 
-res'sent,  a.  Approaching  to  maturity.  [L.  mutu- 
rescens,  p.  pr.  of  matwescere,  to  become  ripe.]  — • 
Mat'urant,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine,  or  application, 
which  promotes  suppuration.  —  Mat'urate,  v.  t.  To 
bring  to  ripeness  or  maturity;  to  promote  suppura¬ 
tion  of.  —  v.  i.  To  suppurate.  [L.  maturare,  - ratum , 
to  make  ripe.]  —  Matura'tion,  n.  Process  of  ripen¬ 
ing;  ripeness;  suppuration;  forming  of  pus.  —  Mat'- 
ura'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Conducing  to,  etc.  —  n.  (Med.)  A 
remedy  which  promotes,  etc. 

Matutinal,  Matutine.  See  under  Matin. 

Maudlin,  mawd'lin,  a.  Drunk ;  fuddled  ;  stupid  ; 
weak  or  silly,  as  if  half  drunk  ;  sickly  sentimental. 
[Fr.  Maudlin,  contr.  fr.  Magdalen,  who  is  drawn  by 
painters  with  eyes  swelled  and  red  with  weeping.] 

Mauger,  -gre,  maw'gCr,  prep.  In  spite  of,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to;  notwithstanding.  [OF.  mttlgre,  maugre,  lit. 
displeasure,  fr.  mal,  ill  (see  Maladministration), 
and  grr,  gret,  L.  gratum,  a  pleasant  thing  :  see 
Grace.] 

Maul,  mnwl,  n.  A  large,  heavy  hammer  or  beetle,  usu¬ 
ally  of  wood.  —  v.  t.  [mauled  (mawld),  MAULING.] 
To  bent  and  bruise.  [Same  as  mall.] 

Maul  stick,  mawl'stik,  n.  The  stick  used  by  painters 
to  keep  the  hand  steady  in  working.  [G.  maler- 
stock,  fr.  maler,  a  painter  (fr.  malen,  to  paint,  maid, 
OIIG.  mal,  mol,  a  mark,  spot  =  E.  mole),  and  stock, 
stick  ;  s.  rt.  stock,  stake.) 

Maund.  maud  or  mawnd,  Maund'er,  v.  i.  To  mutter, 
murmur,  beg:  to  talk  incoherently  or  idly.  [F. 
mendier,  to  beg.]  —  Maund'erer,  n.  A  grumbler. 

Maundy-Thursdav,  mawn  '  dY-therz'da,  n.  (Eccl.) 
Thursday  in  Passion-week,  or  next  before  Good 
Friday.  [ME.  maundee,  fr.  L.  “ Mandatum  novum" 
(John  xiii.  34),  the  “new  commandment”  given  by 
Christ  when  washing  the  disciples’  feet,  —  a  cere¬ 
mony  observed  on  this  day,  with  singing  of  an  an¬ 
them  beginning  with  the  words  quoted.] 

Mauresque.  Sec  under  Moor. 

Mausoleum,  maw-so-le'um,  n.  A  magnificent  tomb,  or 
stately  sepul¬ 


chral  monu- 
ment.chapel, 
or  edifice. 

[L.,  orig.  the 
tomb  of  Mau- 
solus,  king  of 
Curia.]  — 

Mausole  '  an, 

«.  Pert,  to  a 
mausoleum ; 
monumental. 

Mauve,  mov,«. 

A  purple  or 
lilac  coloring 
matter  ob¬ 
tained  from  Mausoleum, 

aniline;  the  color  itself.  [F. ;  L.  malva,  a  mallow  (q. 
v.),  whose  flowers  are  of  this  color.] 

Mavis,  ma'vis,  n.  ( Ornith .)  The  throstle  or  song- 
thrush.  [F.  mauvis.  Corn,  melhuez.] 

Maw,  maw,  n.  A  stomach  of  one  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals,  or,  in  contempt,  of  a  man  ;  in  birds,  the  craw. 

tAS.  maga,  Ic.  magi,  OHG.  mago  ;  s.  rt.  may.]  — 
law'-worm,  n.  (Med.)  An  intestinal  worm. 
Mawkish,  mawk'ish,  a.  Apt  to  cause  satiety  or  loath¬ 
ing;  nauseous;  disgusting;  squeamish.  [ME.  mauk, 
mawk,  a  maggot,  q.  v.] 

Maxillar,  maks'il-lar,  -lary,  a.  (Anat.)  Pert,  to  the 
jaw.  [L.  maxillaris,  fr.  maxilla,  jaw-bone,  dim.  of 
mala,  cheek-bone,  fr.  macerare,  to  macerate,  q.  v.]  — 
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Maxillary  bone.  A  bone  of  either  jaw,  having  an 
alveolar  process  in  which  the  teeth  are  set. 

Maxim,  maks'im,  n.  An  established  principle  or 
proposition  ;  a  condensed  statement  of  important 
practical  truth  ;  axiom  ;  aphorism  ;  apothegm  :  ull¬ 
age  ;  proverb.  [F.  maxi  me ,  fr.  L.  maxima  ( sententi - 
arum),  the  chief  (of  opinions),  fem.  of  maximus, 
greatest,  superl.  of  magnus ,  great.  See  May.J  — 
Max'! mum,  n. ;  pi.  -ima,  -mi  (Math,  and  l’hysics.) 
The  greatest  quantity  or  value  attainable  in  a  given 
case;  greatest  value  attained  by  a  quuntity  which 
first  increases  and  then  begins  to  decrease;  highest 
point  or  degree,  [L„  superl.  of  magnus.] 

May,  ma,  v.  [imp.  might  (mlt).]  An  auxiliary  verb 
qualifying  the  meaning  of  another  verb,  by  express¬ 
ing  ability  or  possibility;  or  moral  power;  liberty; 
permission  ;  allowance  ;  or  contingency  or  liability  ; 
or  modesty,  courtesy,  or  concession,  or  a  desire  to 
soften  a  question  or  remark  ;  or  desire  or  wish. 
[AS.  mugan,  to  be  able  (ic  mag,  I  may  or  can,  ic 
mihte,  1  might) ;  s.  rt.  Russ,  moche,  to  be  able,  also 
power,  might,  L.  magnus,  great,  mactus,  honored, 
Gr.  mechane,  means,  Skr.  mah,  to  honor,  E.  main, 
magnate,  magisterial, maid,  major,  mayor,  make,  ma¬ 
chine,  master,  maxim,  dismay,  much,  most,  etc.] 

May,  ma,  n.  The  5th  month  of  the  year;  the  early  part 
of  life  ;  the  flowers  of  the  hawthorn,  which  bloom 
in  Maj'.  —  v.  i.  To  gather  flowers  on  May  morning. 
[ME.  and  OF.  Mai,  May,  L.  Maius,  the  month  of 
growth,  dedicated  to  Main,  lit.  the  increaser,  the  hon¬ 
ored:  see  preceding.]  — May'-ap'ple,  n.  The  yellow¬ 
ish  pulpy  fruit  of  the  Podophyllum,  an  Amcr.  plant 
with  poisonous  leaves  and  cathartic  root. — bug,  n. 
A  dor-bug  or  cockchafer:  sec  Don. — day,  n.  May 
1st. — flow'er,  n.  A  flower  that  appears  in  May;  in 
Eng.,  the  hawthorn;  in  N.  Eng.,  the  trailing  arbu¬ 
tus.  — pole,  n.  A  pole  to  dance  round  in  May.  — 
-queen,  n.  A  young  woman  crowned  with  flowers  as 
queen  at  the  celebration  of  May-day. 

Mayhem.  See  Maim. 

Mayonnaise,  ma-on-naz',  n.  A  salad  compounded  of 
oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt,  with  raw  yolks  of 
eggs  ;  a  dish  of  meat,  etc.,  with  this  sauce.  [F.] 
Mayor,  ma'Sr  or  mar,  n.  The  chief  magistrate  of  a 
City  or  borough  ;  chief  officer  of  a  municipal  corpo¬ 
ration.  [Sp. ;  ME.  and  OF.  niaire,  L.  major,  greater  ; 
see  Major  and  May.]  —  May'oralty,  -al-tT,  n.  The 
office  of  a  mayor.  —  May'oress,  n.  The  wife  of  a 
mayor. 

Mazard,  Mazzard,  maz'ard,  n.  A  kind  of  small,  black 
cherry._  [F.  merise,  a  wild  cherry.] 

Maze,  maz,  n.  A  baffling  net-work  of  paths  or  pas¬ 
sages;  confusion  of  thought;  labyrinth;  perplexity  ; 
intricacy.  —  v.  t.  [mazed  (mazd),  mazing.]  To 
confound  with  intricacy;  to  amaze,  bewilder.  [ME. 
mase,  perplexity,  masen,  to  confuse,  puzzle,  Norweg. 
masast,  to  fall  into  slumber,  dream,  masa,  to  be 
busied,  to  prate,  chatter,  Ic.  masa,  to  chatter,  Sw. 
dial,  masa,  to  be  slow,  work  lazily,  mas,  slow,  lazy  ; 
prob.  s.  rt.  Skr.  man,  to  think,  Gr.  mateuein,  to 
strive  after,  mataios,  stupid.]  — Ma'zy,  -zY,  a.  Per¬ 
plexed  with  turns  and  windings  ;  intricate  ;  confus¬ 
ing;  perplexing. 

Mazer,  ma'zer,  ».  A  large  bowl  or  goblet.  [ME.  and 
OD.  maser,  lit.  a  knot  in  a  tree,  —these  goblets  be¬ 
ing  often  made  of  maple  wood,  OIIG.  masa,  a  spot, 
mark  of  a  blow;  s.  rt.  measles.] 

Mazology,  ma-zol'o-jT,  n.  That  branch  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  mammiferous  animals.  [Gr.  mazos, 
the  breast,  and  logos ,  discourse.  See  Mammal.] 

Me,  me,  pron.  pers.  Myself;  the  person  speaking, — 
objective  case  of  I.  [AS.,  Corn.,  Armor.,  L.,andGr. 
me,  accus.  of  1st  pers.  pronoun,  Skr.  ma,  acc.,  me, 
dative  ;  s.  rt.  mine,  my.) 

Mead,  med,n.  A  fermented  liquor  made  of  honey  and 
water  with  malt,  yeast,  etc.;  a  drink  made  of  water 
flavored  with  sirup  of  sarsaparilla,  etc.,  and  impreg¬ 
nated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  [AS.  medu,  G.  metli, 
W.  medd,  Lithuan.  middus ,  mead ,medus,  honey,  Gr. 
methu,  intoxicating  drink,  Skr.  madhu,  sweet,  also 
honey,  sugar;  s.  rt.  metheglin.] 

Mead,  med,  Mead'ow,  med'o,  n.  A  tract  of  low  or 
level  grass  land,  esp.  land  somewhat  wet,  but  cov¬ 
ered  with  grass.  [AS.  vised,  msedu,  a  grass  field, 
maican,  OIIG.  may  an,  to  mow,  q.  v. ;  s.  rt.  aj'ter- 
math.]  —  Mead'owy,  -o-Y,  a.  Pert,  to,  like,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of,  meadow.— Mead'ow-lark,  n.  A  migratory 
Amer.  singing  bird,  of  a  dark-brown  color  above, 
and  yellow  below,  which  builds  its  nest  among  grass. 
Meager,  -gre,  me'gSr,  a.  Having  little  flesh  ;  thin  ; 
lean;  destitute  of  richness,  fertility,  strength,  etc. ; 


defective  in  quantity,  or  poor  in  quality  ;  wanting 
strength  of  diction  or  affluence  of  imagery;  starved; 
scanty;  barren.  [F.  maigre,  L.  mover,  tlnn,  whence 
Ic.  rnugr,  Jlan.,  Sw.,  and  G.  mager;  s.  rt.  emaciate, 
prob.  Gr.  mikros,  small.)  —  Mea'gerly,  -grely,  adv.— 
Mea'gerness,  -greness,  n. 

Meal,  mel,  n.  A  portion  of  food  taken  at  one  time;  a 
repast.  [AS.  msel,  Gotb.  mel,  G.  mal,  a  stated  time, 
D.  and  Dan.  maal,  Ic.  mal,  a  time,  also  a  meal  at  a 
regular  time,  G.  mahl,  a  meal ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  via,  to 
mote,  q.  v.J  —  Meal'-time,  n.  The  usual  time  for  eut- 
ing  meals. 

Meal,  mel,  n.  Grain  coarsely  ground  and  unbolted, 
esp.  oats  or  maize.  [AS.  melu,  D.  and  Dan.  meet,  G. 
mehl,  meal,  Ic.  mala,  Goth,  and  OIIG.  malan,  W. 
main,  L.  molere,  to  grind;  s.  rt.  mill,  mar.]— Meal 'y, 
•Y,  a.  [-ier,  -iest.]  Having  the  qualities  of  meal; 
soft;  smooth ;  like  meal ;  farinaceous;  dry  and  friable; 
overspread  with  something  that  resembles  meal.  — 
MeaPiness,  n. —  MeaPy-mouthed,  -mowt-hd,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  soft  mouth;  unwilling  to  tell  the  truth  in  plain 
language. 

Mean,  men,  a.  Destitute  of  eminence  ;  wanting  dig¬ 
nity  of  mind  ;  destitute  of  honor ;  of  little  value  ; 
base;  ignoble;  humble;  poor;  degraded;  degenerate; 
vile;  servile;  disgraceiul;  despicable;  paltry:  sor¬ 
did.  [AS.  msene,  wicked,  man,  iniquity,  Ic.  meinn, 
mean,  base,  hurtful,  mein,  a  hurt,  harm.]  —  Mean'- 
ly,  adv.  —  Moan'ness,  n. 

Mean,  men,  a.  Occupying  a  middle  position  ;  inter¬ 
vening;  intermediate  in  excellence.  (Math.)  Aver¬ 
age  ;  having  an  intermediate  value  between  2  ex¬ 
tremes.  —  n.  That  which  is  intermediate  between  2 
extremes  ;  middle  point,  place,  rate,  or  degree  ;  me¬ 
dium.  (Math.)  A  quantity  having  an  intermediate 
value  between  several  others,  from  which  it  is  de¬ 
rived,  and  of  which  it  expresses  the  resultant  value; 
average.  Intermediate  agency  or  measure,  instru¬ 
ment, —  usually  in  pi.  (means),  but  with  a  singular 
attribute  or  predicate;  resources;  property;  rev¬ 
enue.  [ME.  meue,  OF.  meien,  L.  medianus,  fr.  me- 
dins,  middle:  see  Medial.]  —  By  all  means.  Cer¬ 
tainly  ;  without  fail  ;  at  any  rate.  —  By  any  in.  In 
any  way;  possibly. —  By  no  m.,  or  hyno  manner  of  m. 
Not  at  all;  certainly  not;  not  in  any  degree. — 
Mean'time,  -while,  adv.  In  the  intervening  time; 
during  the  interval. 

Mean,  men,  r.  t.  [meant  (ment),  meaning.]  To  have 
in  mind,  view,  or  contemplation;  to  intend;  to  pur¬ 
pose,  design;  to  signify,  indicate,  denote.  [AS.  vise- 
nan,  to  intend,  OIIG.  meinjan,  to  think  upon,  signify, 
mciiia,  thought,  intent,  minni,  memory,  mind,  q.  v.j 
—  Mean'ing,  n.  That  which  is  meant;  intent;  pur¬ 
pose;  aim;  that  which  is  signified;  sense;  import. 

Meander,  tne-an'der,  n.  A  w'inding  course;  a  turning 
in  a  passage;  an  intricate  or  tortuous  movement.  — 
v.  t.  (MEANDERED(-derd), -dering.]  To  -wind,  turn, 
or  flow  round.  —  v.  i.  To  wind  or  turn.  [Name  of  a 
proverbially  crooked  river  in  Phrj'gia.] 

Mease,  m§s  or  mez,  n.  The  number  of  500,  as,  a  mease 
of  herrings.  [OIIG.  mez,  measure,  fr.  niezzan,  mezan, 
to  measure.] 

Measles,  me'zlz,  n.  pi.  (Med.)  A  very  contagious  dis¬ 
ease,  with  inflammatory  lever,  catarrhal  symptoms, 
and  an  eruption  of  red  points  grouped  in“ circles  of 
crescents, —  it  is  often  fatal,  or  leaves  dreaded  seque¬ 
lae;  rubeola.  A  disease  of  swine.  [ME.  maseles,  D. 
maselen,  measles,  fr.  mase,  OIIG.  masa,  a  spot,  mark 
of  a  wound:  s.  rt.  mazer;  not  fr.  ME.  and  OF.  mesel, 
a  leper.]  —  Mea'sly,  -zlY,  a.  Infected  with  measles 
or  eruptions. 

Measure,  mezh'er,  n.  Extent,  dimensions,  or  capacity 
of  anything;  aggregate  measurements  to  determine 
the  shape  and  size,  as  for  clothing;  limit;  allotted 
share,  as  of  action,  influence,  ability,  etc.;  modera¬ 
tion;  due  restraint;  a  standard  of  dimension:  rule  by 
which  anything  is  adjusted  or  judged;  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  size  or  quantity;  contents  of  a 
vessel  by  which  quantity  is  measured;  a  stated  or 
limited  quantity  or  amount ;  undefined  quantity: 
extent;  degree;  means  to  an  end;  regulated  division 
of  movement,  as,  (Dancing.)  a  grave,  solemn  style 
of  dance,  with  slow  and  measured  steps;  or,  ( Mus .) 
that  division  of  the  time  by  which  the  air  and  mo¬ 
tion  are  regulated  ;  or,  (Poeti-y.)  meter  ;  rhythm  ; 
hence,  a  foot.  pi.  (Geol.)  Beds  or  strata.  —  v.  t. 
[measured  (-Srd),  -URiNG.]  To  ascertain  the  extent, 
quantity,  capacity,  or  dimensions  of;  to  serve  as  the 
measure  of  ;  to  estimate,  value,  appraise  ;  to  pass 
through  or  over  in  journeying  ;  to  adjust,  propor¬ 
tion;  to  allot  or  distribute  by  measure.  —  v.  i.  To 
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wheel  and  axle  ;  4,  screw  ; 
pulley  ;  G,  wedge. 


have  a  certain  extent  or  bulk.  [ME.  and  OF.  mesure, 
L.  mensura,  measure,  prop.  fern,  of  fut.  p.  of  metiri , 
to  measure;  s.  rt.  mete,  q.  v.]  —  Lineal  or  long  meas¬ 
ure.  The  measure  of  lines  or  distances. —  Square  rn. 
The  measure  of  the  superficial  area  of  surfaces  in 
square  units,  as  inches,  feet,  miles,  etc.  —  Meas'ur- 
able,  a.  Capable  of  being  measured;  moderate;  in 
small  quantity  or  extent.  —  Meas'urableness,  n. — 
Measurably,  adv.  To  a  limited  extent;  moderately. 
—  Meas'ureless,  a.  Without  measure;  boundless; 
endless;  vast;  infinite;  immeasurable.  —  Measure¬ 
ment,  n.  Act  or  result  of  measuring;  mensuration; 
amount  or  quantity  ascertained  by  measuring;  the 
area.  —  Meas'urer,  n. 

Meat,  ’net,  n.  Food  in  general;  flesh  of  animals;  edi¬ 
ble  portion  of  anything.  [AS.  mete,  Goth,  mats,  food, 
matjan,  to  eat;  prob.  s.  rt.  L.  mandere,  to  chew,  E. 
mandible.]  —  Meat'-offering,  n.  ( Scri/it .)  An  offer¬ 
ing  of  food,  esp.  of  flour  with  salt  and  oil. — Meat'y, 
-Y,  a.  Abounding  in  meat;  fleshy. 

Mechanic,  me-kan'ik,  n.  One  who  works  with  ma¬ 
chines  orinstruments;  j  o 

a  workman  employed  1 

in  the  mechanic  arts; 
artificer;  artisan;  oper¬ 
ative .  —  Mechanic, 

-ical,  ft.  Pert,  to,  gov¬ 
erned  by,  or  in  accord¬ 
ance  with,  the  princi¬ 
ples  or  laws  of  me¬ 
chanics;  depending 
u  p  o  n  mechanism  or 
machinery;  done  as  if 
by  a  machine,  or  with¬ 
out  conscious  exertion 
of  will;  pert,  to  arti¬ 
sans  or  mechanics; 
made  by  mechanical 
means,  and  not  by 
chemical  action.  [OF. 
nmclianique,  L  .  m  e  - 
cti:.nica ,  Gr.  mechan- 
ike,  fr.  mecliane,  a  ma¬ 
chine,  q.  v.]  — Mechan¬ 
ical  powers.  Certain  simple  instruments  (the  lever, 
inclined  plane,  wheel  and  axle,  screw,  pulley,  wedge, 
and  their  modifications)  which  convert  a  small  force 
acting  through  a  great  space  into  a  great  force  acting 
through  a  small  space,  or  vice  versa.— Mechan'ically, 
ail v.  -  Mechan'icalness,  n.  —  Mechanician,  -nish'- 
an,  n.  One  skilled  in  mechanics;  a  machinist.  —  Me- 
chan'ics,  n.  sing.  That  science  which  treats  of  forces 
and  powers,  and  the  construction  and  use  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  instruments  to  utilize  the  laws  of  matter 
and  motion. —  Mech'anism,  -nizm,  n.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  machine;  the  parts  of  a  machine  taken  col¬ 
lectively. —  Mech'anist,  n.  A  maker  of  machines; 
one  skilled  in  mechanics. 

Mechnacan,  me-cho'-  or  me-ko'a-kan,  n.  A  species  of 
yalap,  of  very  feeble  properties.  [Fr.  Mechoacan,  in 
Mexico.] 

Meconium,  me-ko'nl-um,  n.  (Med.)  The  inspissated 
juice  of  the  poppy.  The  green  substance  in  the  in¬ 
testines  of  new  born  infants.  [L.;  Gr.  mckonion ,  fr. 
mekon,  poppy.] 

Medai,  med'al,  ??.  A  coin-shaped  piece  of  metal,  with 
a  device  to  commemorate  an  action,  event,  or  person, 
or  given  as  a  reward  of  merit.  [OF.  medaille,  a  med¬ 
al,  flat  jewel,  meaille,  a  coin  worth  half  a  penny.  It. 
medaglia,  a  coin,  half  a  danaro  or  half  a  livre,  LL. 
medalia,  medulla ,  a  small  coin,  perh.  fr.  L.  medius, 
half:  see  Medial;  perh.  corrupt,  fr.  metallum,  metal, 
q.  v.]  —  Med'alist,  n.  One  skilled  or  curious  in  med¬ 
als;  one  who  lias  gained  a  medal  as  the  reward  of 
merit. —  Medal'lic,  a.  Pert,  to  medals.— Medall'ion, 
-yun,  n.  A  large  antique  medal;  a  circular  or  oval 
tablet,  bearing  a  portrait  or  ornament  in  relief.  [OF. 
medaillon.  It.  medaglione,  fr.  medaglia.] 

Meddle,  med'dl,  v.  i.  [-dled  (-did),  -dli.no.]  To  mix 
with  another  person’s  affairs  in  an  unnecessary,  im¬ 
pertinent,  or  improper  manner;  to  interpose  offi¬ 
ciously,  interfere,  intermeddle;  to  touch  or  handle. 
[OF.  mesler,  rnedler ,  metier,  fr.  LL.  raise ulure,  L.  mis- 
cere,  to  mix,  q.  v.]  —  Med'dler,  n.  One  who  meddles; 
a  busybody. —  Med'dlesome,  -sum,  a.  Given  to  med¬ 
dling;  officiously  intrusive.—  Med'dlesomeness,  n.— 
Med'ley,  -IT,  n.  A  mixture;  jumble;  hodge-podge. 
(Mus.)  A  composition  containing  detached  passages 
from  several  different  compositions.  [OF.  medle, 
mesle.  melle,  whence  E.  mill,  slang  term  for  a  fight,  j 
—  Melange,  ma-laNzh',  n.  A  medley;  mixture.  [F.j 


—  Mell,  v.  i.  To  mix,  meddle.—  Melee,  ma-la';  n.  A 
fight  in  which  the  combatants  are  mingled  m  one 
confused  mass;  a  hand-to-hand  conflict.  [F.J 

Medial,  me'dY-al,  a.  Pert,  to  a  mean  or  average; 
mean.  [L.  mcdialis ;  mediare,  -alum,  to  be  in  the 
tnedins ,  middle;  s.  rt.  AS.  mvl  da,  middle:  see  Min.] 

—  Me'dian,  a.  Running  through  the  middle.— Me'- 
diant,  n.  (Mus.)  The  3d  above  the  key-note,  —  so 
called  because  it  divides  the  interval  between  the 
tonic  and  dominant  into  2  thirds.  —  Me'diate,  -at,  a. 
Being  between  the  2  extremes;  middle;  intervening; 
acting  as  a  medium;  acting  by  means,  or  by  an  in¬ 
tervening  cause  or  instrument.  —  v.  i.  To  interpose 
between  parties,  as  the  equal  friend  of  each;  to  arbi¬ 
trate,  intercede. —  v.  t.  To  effect  by  mediation  or  in¬ 
terposition. —  Me'diately,  adv.  In  a  mediate  man¬ 
ner;  by  a  secondary  cause.  —  Media'tion,  n.  Act  of 
mediating;  action  as  a  necessary  condition,  means, 
or  instrument;  interposition;  intervention;  agency 
between  parties  at  variance,  to  reconcile  them;  en¬ 
treaty  for  another.  [OF.]  —  Me'diatize,  -dY-a-tlz,  v. 
t.  [-TIZED  (-tlzd), -tizing.]  To  render  mediate ;  to 
make  mediately,  not  immediately,  dependent.—  Me'- 
dia'tor,  -ter,  n.  One  who  mediates,  esp.  between  par¬ 
ties  at  variance;  intercessor;  advocate;  propitiator; 
hence,  by  way  of  eminence,  Christ  is  called  the  Me¬ 
diator.  [L.]  —  Mo'diato'rial,  a.  Pert,  to  a  mediator, 
his  agency,  or  office. —  Me'dia'torship,  n.  Office  of  a 
mediator.  —  Me'dio/cre,  -dT-o/kr,  a.  Of  a  middle 
quality;  indifferent;  ordinary;  commonplace.  —  n. 
One  of  indifferent  talents  or  ordinary  abilities.  [F.; 
L.  medioens,  fr.  medius. ]  —  Medioc'rity,  -ok'rY-tY,  n. 
Quality  of  being  mediocre;  amoderate  degree  orrate. 

—  Me'dium,  -dT-um,  n. ;  L.  pi.  -DIA,  -dY-a,  E.  pi.  -di- 
ums,  -dY-uinz.  That  which  lies  in  the  middle;  inter¬ 
vening  body  or  quantity;  middle  place  or  degree; 
mean.  (Math:)  See  Mean.  (Logic.)  The  mean  or 
middle  term  of  a  syllogism.  An  intervening  or  per¬ 
vading  substance;  instrumentality  of  communica¬ 
tion?' agency  of  transmission;  esp. in  animal  magnet¬ 
ism,  spiritualism,  etc.,  a  person  through  whom  the 
action  of  another  being  is  said  to  be  manifested  and 
transmitted;  a  kind  of  printing  paper  of  middle  size. 
[L.,  nctit.  of  medius.]—  Mediae'val,  -e'val,  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  middle  ages.  [1..  serum,  age.] 

Medicine,  irred'Y-sin  or  med'sn,  n.  Any  substance 
administered  in  the  treatment  of  disease;  remedy; 
physic;  science  of  the  prevention,  cure,  or  allevia¬ 
tion  of  disease.  [OF.  medecine,  L.  medicina,  fr.  med- 
icus,  a  physician,  fr.  mederi,  to  heal;  s.  rt.  Gr.  man- 
thanein,  to  learn,  Zend  madli,  to  treat  medically,  E. 
man,  meditate .]  —  MedicTnal,  -dis'Y-nal,  a.  Having 
the  property  of  healing  or  of  mitigating  disease  ; 
pert,  to  medicine.  —  Medic'inally,  aefo.  —  Med'ical, 
-ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to  medicine,  or  the  art  of  healing 
disease  ;  tending  to  cure;  medicinal  ;  adapted,  in¬ 
tended,  or  instituted  to  teach  medical  science.  — 
Med'ically,  adv.—  Med'icament,  n.  Anything  used 
for  healing  diseases  or  wounds;  medicine;  healing 
application.  [F. ;  L.  medicamentum .]  —  Med'icate, 
v.  t.  To  tincture  or  impregnate  with  anything  me¬ 
dicinal  ;  to  treat  with  a  medicine,  heal,  cure.  [L. 
medkari,  -catus.\—  Medica'tion,  n.  Act  or  process 
of  medicating  ;  use  or  application  of  medicine.  — 
Med'ica/tive,‘  -tiv,  a.  Tending  to  cure;  curing.— 
Med'ieable,  a.  Capable  of  being  cured  or  healed. 

Medieval.  Mediocre,  etc.  See  under  Medial. 

Meditate,  mcd'Y-tat,  v.  i.  To  dwell  on  anything  in 
thought;  to  revolve  any  subject  in  the  mind;  to  in- 
temC  think,  ruminate,  cogitate,  study. —  i-.  t.  To 
plan,  contrive,  intend.  [L.  meditari,  -talus;  s.  rt, 
medicine,  man,  q.  v.]  — Medita'tion,  n.  Act  of  med¬ 
itating;  close  orcontinued  thought;  musing;  reflec¬ 
tion.  [OF.]  —  Med'itative,  -tiv,  a.  Addicted  to,  ex¬ 
pressing,  or  appropriate  to,  etc. 

Mediterranean,  med'Y-ter-rn'ne-an,  a.  Surrounded  by 
land;  inland;  pert,  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  [01. 
Mediterranee,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  L.  mediterra- 
neus,  fr.  medius,  middle,  and  terra,  land.] 

Medium.  Se*e  under  Medial. 

Medjidi,  med-je'dc,  n.  A  gold  coin  of  Turkey  =  120 
to  130  piasters,  about  $.5. 

Medlar,  med'lar,  n.  A  kind  of  tree,  and  its  sour,  as- 
tringent  fruit,  eaten  only  when  in  a  state  approach¬ 
ing  decay.  [OF.  nieslier,  L.  inespilum.,  Gr.  mespilon.] 

Medley.  See  under  Meddle. 

Medullar,  me-dul'lar,  Med'ullary,  -ul-la-rY,  a.  Pert. 

to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling,  marrow.  (Bot.) 
Filled  with  spongy  pith;  pithy.  [L.  medullaris,  fr. 
medulla,  marrow,  fr.  medius,  middle.] 

Meed,  med,  n.  That  bestowed  in  consideration  of 
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merit;  reward;  recompense.  [AS.  med,  OIIG.  mieta, 
Goth,  mizdo,  Gr.  mistnos,  pay.] 

Meek.  mek,  a.  Not  easily  provoked  or  irritated;  esp. 
submissive  to  the  divine  will;  gentle;  yielding;  for¬ 
bearing;  unassuming;  humble.  [Ic.  mjukr ,  D.  nmik, 
soft;  perh.  s.  rt.  macerate,  q.  v.J  —  Meek'ly,  culv.  — 
Meek'ness,  n. 

Meerschaum,  mer'shawm,  n.  ( Min .)  Hydrous  silicate 
of  magnesia,  —  a  tine  white  clay,  consisting  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  silica,  and  water:  when  first  taken  out  it  is 
soft,  and  makes  lather,  like  soap.  A  tobacco-pipe 
made  of  this  mineral.  [G.,  lit.  sea-foam,  fr.  meet', 
sea  (s.  rt.  mere),  and  schaurn,  foam  (s.  rt.  scum).) 
Meet,  met,  v.  t.  [met,  meeting.]  To  come  together 
with  from  an  opposite  direction,  fall  in  with  ;  to 
come  face  to  face  with,  join;  to  come  upon  with  a 
hostile  object,  encounter;  to  have  befall  one,  lighten, 
find,  receive.—  v.  i.  To  come  together  by  mutual  ap¬ 
proach,  converge,  join ;  to  come  together  with  hostile 
purpose;  to  assemble  together,  congregate,  collect;  to 
agree,  harmonize.  [AS.  metan,  to  meet,  mot,  gemot,  a 
meeting:  see  Moot.]  —  Meet'ing,  n.  A  coming  to- 
•  gether;  interview;  a  congregation;  collection  of  peo¬ 
ple;  convention;  a  religious  assembly;  in  Eng.,  ap¬ 
plied  distinctively  and  disparagingly  to  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  dissenters. — Meet'ing-house,  n.  A  place  of 
worship;  in  Eng.,  a  place  of  worship  for  dissenters. 
Meet,  met,  a.  Adapted,  as  to  a  use  or  purpose;  fit; 
proper  ;  convenient ;  suitable  ;  appropriate.  [AS. 
gemet,  fit,  miete,  small,  scanty,  tight-fitting,  metan, 
to  mete,  q.  v.]  —  Meet'ly,  adv.  —  Meet'ness,  n. 
Megalosaur,  meg'a-lo-sawr',  -sau'ruB,  -saw'rus,  n.  An 
extinct  gigantic  carnivorous  saurian  or  lizard.  [Gr. 
megas,  megulc,  great  (s.  rt.  much,  q.  v.),  and  saaros, 
a  lizard.]  —  Megathe'rium,  -the'rl-um,  n.  An  ex- 


Megatherium  Cuvieri. 

tinct  gigantic  mammiferous  edentate  quadruped  al¬ 
lied  to  the  sloths.  [Gr.  therion,  dim.  of  tlier,  wild 
beast;  s.  rt.  L ./era,  wild  beast,  E.  deer,  q.  v.] 

Megrim,  me'grim,  n.  A  vehement  neuralgic  or  hys¬ 
terical  pain  confined  to  one  side  of  the  head  or  fore¬ 
head,  and  often  periodical;  a  whim;  freak;  humor. 
[F.  migraine,  LL.  hemigranea,  L.  hemicranium,  pain 
on  one  side  of  the  head,  Gr.  hemikranion,  half  the 
skull,  fr.  hemi,  half,  and  kranion,  cranium,  q.  v.] 

Melosis,  mi-o'sis,  n.  A  rhetorical  figure,  representing 
a  thing  less  than  it  is.  [Gr.,  fr.  meioun,  to  make 
smaller.] 

Melancholia.  mel-an-ko'lY-a,  n.  ( Pafhoi .)  Mental  un¬ 
soundness  characterized  by  depression  of  spirits, 
unfounded  fears,  and  brooding  over  one  particular 
subject:  it  often  attends  disorders  of  the  liver  and 
digestive  organs.  [L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  melos,  black 
(s.  rt.  Skr.  mala,  dirty,  malina,  black),  and  chole, 
bile  (s.  rt.  gall,  q.  v.).]  —  Mel'ancholy,  -kol-Y,  n.  A 
gloomy  state  of  mind;  dejection  of  spirits.  —  a.  De- 
iressed  in  spirits;  causing  dejection;  sad;  unhappy; 
lypochondriac  :  doleful  ;  dismal;  afflictive.  [OF. 
melancholic.) — Mel'anchol'ic,  a.  Given  to,  etc. — 
Mel'anchoTine3S,  n. 

Melange,  Melse,  Mell.  See  under  Meddle. 

Meliorate,  mel'yor-at,  v.  t.  To  make  better,  improve, 
ameliorate. — v.L  To  grow  better.  [L.  meliorare, 
-atum,  fr.  melior,  better,  compar.  of  bonus,  good ;  s. 
rt.  Gr.  mallon,  rather,  compar.  of  mala,  very  much.] 
—  Melioration,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  im¬ 
provement. 

Melliferous,  mel-lif'er-us,  Mellif'ic,  a.  Producing 
honey.  [L.  melliter,  fr.  mel,  mellis,  heney  (s.  rt.  Gr. 
meli,  Goth,  milith,  honey),  and  ferre,  to  bear.]  — 
MeFlifica'tion,  n.  Production  or  making  of  honey. 
[L.  facere,  to  make.]  —  Mellif'luent,  -lu-ent,  -luous, 
-lu-us,  a.  Flowing  as  with  honey;  smooth;  sweetly 
flowing.  [Ij.fiuere,  to  flow.]- — Mellifluence,  a.  A 
flo  '  of  sweetness,  or  a  sweet,  smooth  flow. 


Mellow,  mel'lo,  a.  Soft;  not  liard,  harsh,  tough,  or 
unyielding,  —  as,  soft  with  ripeness,  ripe;  or  well 
broken  and  lying  lightly,  as  soil;  or  not  hard,  coarse, 
or  rough  to  the  senses;  soft,  rich,  delicate,  —  said  of 
sound,  color,  flavor,  etc.;  well  matured;  genial;  jovi¬ 
al  with  liquor;  slightly  intoxicated;  fuddled.  —  v.  t. 
[mellowed  (-lod),  -lowing.]  To  make  mellow, 
ripen,  soften  by  age;  to  pulverize. — v.  i.  To  become 
softj  to  be  ripened,  matured,  or  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  [AS.  mearu,  soft,  tender;  s.  rt.  L.  mollis,  Gr. 
malakos,  soft,  Goth,  malan,  to  grind,  E.  meal,  mar, 
melt,  mild,  etc.]  —  Mel'lowness,  n. 

Melocoton,  -toon,  mel'o-ko-toon',  n.  A  quince;  also,  a 
large  kind  of  peach.  [Sp.  melocoton,  a  peach  tree 
grafted  into  a  quince  tree  ;  L.  malum  cotonium,  a 
quince  or  quince-apple,  fr.  Cmlonia,  in  Crete.] 

Melodrama,  mel-o-dra/ ma  or  -dra'ma,  n.  A  dramatic 
performance  in  which  songs  are  intermixed,  and 
effect  is  sought  by  startling,  exaggerated,  or  unnat¬ 
ural  sentiment  or  situation.  [F.  melodrame,  fr.  Gr. 
melos,  a  song,  and  drama,  dramatos,  drama,  q.  v.] 
—  MePodramat'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
etc.  ;  overstrained  ;  coarsely  exaggerated.  —  Melo- 
dram'atist,  n.  A  writer  of,  etc. 

Melody,  mel'o-dY,  n.  Sweetness  of  sound  ;  music. 
(Allis.)  A  rhythmical  succession  of  single  tones,  so 
related  together  as  to  form  a  musical  whole.  The 
air  or  tune  of  a  musical  piece.  [ME.  and  OF.  melo- 
die,  L.  and  Gr.  melodia,  fr.  Gr.  melos,  a  song,  music, 
and  ode.  song,  ode,  q.  v.]  —  Melo'dious,  -dY-us,  a. 
Containing  melody;  agreeable  to  the  ear  by  a  sweet 
succession  of  sounds.  —  Melo'diously,  adv.'—  Melo'- 
diousness,  n.  —  Mel'odist,  n.  A  composer  or  singer 
of  melodies. —  Mel'odize,  v.  t.  [-dized  (-dlzd)j  -diz- 
ing.]  To  make  melodious. —  v.i.  To  make  or  com¬ 
pose  melodies.  —  Melo'deon,  -de-un,  n.  (Mus.)  A 
kind  of  reed  instrument,  with  a  key-board,  and  bel¬ 
lows  worked  by  the  feet.  A  music-hall. 

Melon,  mel'un,  n.  A  cucurbitaceous  plant  of  many 
species;  its  fleshy,  edible  fruit.  [OF.  and  Gr.;  L. 
mido,  -onis ;  s.  rt.  E.  malum,  apple.] 

Meloplasty,  mel'o-nlas'tY,  n.  (Surg.)  Process  of  re¬ 
storing  a  cheek  which  has  been  destroyed.  [F.  me- 
loplastie,  fr.  Gr.  melon,  apple,  cheek,  and  plassein,  to 
form.]  —  Meloplas'tic,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Melt,  melt,  v.  t.  To  reduce  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid 
state  by  heat ;  to  soften,  as  by  a  warming  or  kindly 
influence  ;  to  liquefy,  dissolve,  fuse,  thaw,  mollify, 
subdue.  —  v.  i.  To  become  liquid,  dissolve;  to  pass 
by  imperceptible  degrees,  blend;  to  be  softened  to 
love,  pity,  tenderness,  sympathy,  etc.  ;  to  become 
dissipated  or  weak.  [AS.  meltan;  prob.  s.  rt.  Skr. 
mridu,  OSlav.  mlailu,  E.  mellow  (q.  v.),  soft,  E.  malt, 
7iii.lt ;  perh.  not  s.  rt.  smelt.)  —  Melt'er,  n.  —  Molt'en, 
molt'n,  a.  Melted;  made  of  melted  metal.  |Obs. 
p.  p.  of  melt.) 

F  ember,  mem'bgr,  n.  A  part  of  an  animal  body  ca¬ 
pable  of  performing  a  distinct  office  ;  a  vital  organ; 
imb;  a  part  of  a  whole;  an  independent  constituent 
of  a  body,  as,  a  part  of  a  discourse,  period,  orsentence; 
a  clause;  (Arch.)  a  subordinate  part  of  a  building,  as 
a  frieze,  cornice,  or  molding ;  one  of  the  persons 
composing  a  society,  community,  etc.;  (Math.)  either 
of  the  2  parts  of  an  algebraic  equation,  connected  by 
the  sign  of  equality.  [ME.  and  F.  membre,  L.  mem- 
brum,  Skr.  marman,  a  member,  joint.]  —  Member¬ 
ship,  n.  State  of  being,  etc. ;  collective  body  of 
members.  —  Mem'brane,  -bran,  n.  (Anat.  and  Hot.) 
A  thin,  extended  cellular  tissue  or  skin,  covering, 
lining,  connecting,  or  dividing  some  part,  organ,  or 
cavity.  [F.;  I>.  membrana,  fr.  membrum. j  —  Mem'- 
branous,  -bra-nus,  -bra'neous,  -ne-us,  -brana'ceous, 
-na'shus,  a.  Pert,  to,  like,  or  consisting  of,  etc.  — 
Membranif'erous,  -nif'er-us,  a.  Having  or  produ¬ 
cing,  etc.  [h.ferre,to  bear.]  - MembranoP  ogy,  -nol'- 
O-jT,  n.  Science  of,  etc.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.] 

Memento,  me-inen'to,  n. ;  pi.  -tos,  -toz.  A  sugges¬ 
tion  or  memorial,  to  awaken  memory  ;  a  souvenir. 
[L.,  remember,  imper.  of  memitiisse,  to  remember:  s. 
rt.  mind.)  —  Mem'ory,  -o-rY,  n.  The  faculty  of  the 
mind  by  which  it  retains  knowledge  of  previous 
events,  ideas,  etc;  time  within  which  past  events  can 
he  remembered;  Temembrance  of  a  person  or  event 
preserved  to  after-times;  state  of  being  remembered; 
recollection;  reminiscence.  [OF.  memoire,  for  memo- 
rie,  L.  memoria,  fr.  memor,  mindful,  Gr.  mermeros, 
anxious,  merimna,  care,  thought;  s.  rt.  Skr .  smri,  to 
remember,  E.  martyr  (q.  v.),  commcmoi'ate,  remem¬ 
ber,  etc.] — Memoir,  mem'wor  or  ir'mwor,  n.  A 
memorial  account;  familiar  history  composed  from 
personal  experience  and  memory  ;  a  memorial  of 
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any  individual;  biography;  record  of  investigations 
of  any  subject  :  the  journals  and  proceedings  of  a 
society.  [  F.J  —  Mem'orabil'fa,  -bil'Y-a,  n.  pi.  Things 
remarkable  and  worthy  of  remembrance  or  record. 
[L.,  fr.  memorabilia ,  memorable.]  —  Mem'orable,  a. 
Worthy  to  be  remembered;  illustrious  ;  celebrated  ; 
remarkable  ;  famous.  —  Mem'orably,  adv.  —  Memo- 
ran'dum,  n. ;  E.  pi.  -dums,  dumz,  L.  y>l.  -da.  -da. 
A  record  of  something  which  it  is  desired  to  remem¬ 
ber.  (Law.')  A  brief  note  in  writing  of  some  trans¬ 
action,  or  outline  of  an  intended  instrument.  [L., 
something  to  be  remembered,  fr.  memorandum,  rut. 
pas.  p.  of  memorare,  to  remember.]  —  Memo'rial, 
-rT-al,  a.  Preservative  of,  or  contained  in,  memory. 
—  n.  Anything  intended  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
a  person,  occurrence,  etc.;  a  record;  a  written  repre¬ 
sentation  of  facts  or  address  of  solicitation  or  com¬ 
plaint  made  to  a  legislative  or  other  body.  (Diplo¬ 
macy.)  A  species  of  informal  state  paper,  much 
used  in  negotiation.  —  Memorialist,  n.  One  who 
writes  or  presents  a  memorial.  —  Memorialize,  v.  t. 
[-izkd  t-Tzd),  -izing.]  To  present  a  memorial  to, 
petition  by  memorial,  —  Mem'orize,  v.  t.  [-kized 
(-rizd),  -niziNG.]  To  cause  to  be  remembered;  esp., 
to  record  ;  to  commit  to  memory,  learn  by  heart. 

Men.  See  Man. 

Menace,  men'es,  v.  t.  Paced  (-est),  -aging.]  To 
threaten;  to  inspire  with  apprehension. — u.  Show 
of  a  disposition  or  intention  to  inflict  an  evil;  a  threat 
or  threatening.  [F.  ;  L.  tuinaciae,  fr.  minux,  threat¬ 
ening,  fr.  minerc,  to  jut,  project  ;  s.  rt.  comminution, 
demean,  eminent,  prominent.)  —  Men/acer,  n. 

Manage,  men-azh',  n.  Housekeepings  household  af¬ 
fairs  and  administration;  domestic  economy  ;  train¬ 
ing  of  animals,  as  of  horses  ;  a  collection  of  animals 
for  exhibition  ;  a  menagerie.  [F.,  a  household, 
housekeeping,  inenayer,  to  keep  house,  OF.  rnesnage, 
household  business  ;  s.  rt.  menial,  manor,  q.  v. ;  not 
s.  rt.  manage. ]  —  Menag'erie,  men-azh'e-rY,  n.  A 
dace  where  animals  are  kept  and  trained:  esp.,  a  col¬ 
ection  of  wild  or  exotic  animals,  kept  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  [F.,  orig.  place  for  keeping  the  animals  of  a 
household.] 

Mend,  mend,  v.  t.  To  repair  (anything  that  is  torn, 
broken,  decayed,  etc.) ;  to  alter  for  the  better,  set 
right,  quicken,  hasten :  to  help,  further,  improve, 
better,  reform. — v.i.  To  grow  better,  become  im¬ 
proved.  [Corrup.  of  amend,  q.  v.]  —  Mend'able,  a. 

Mendacious,  men-da'shus,  a.  Given  to  deception  ; 
lying;  false.  [ L .  mendax,  -dads;  s.  rt.  men! iri ,  to 
lie,  orig.  to  think  out,  devise:  see  Man.]  —  Mendac'- 
ity,  -das'Y-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being  mendacious  ; 
disposition  to  deceive  ;  habit  of  lying  ;  a  falsehood  ; 
lie.  [L.  mendaritas.) 

Mendicant,  men'dT-kant.  a.  Begging;  poor;  practicing 
beggary.  —  n.  One  who,  etc.;  a  beggar;  esp.,  one  of 
the  begging  fraternity  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  church. 

1 1,,  mend  icons,  p.  pr.  of  maul  inure,  to  beg,  fr.  men- 
dicus,  beggarly,  beggar.]  —  Men'dicancy,  -kan-sY, 
n.  Beggary.  —  Mehdic'ity,  -dis'Y-tY,  n.  State  of 
begging;  life  of  a  beggar.  [F.  mendicite.) 

Menhaden,  men-ha'den,  n.  A  salt-water  tish  used  for 
making  oil,  mackerel  bait,  and  manure;  the  moss- 
bunker. 

Menial,  me'iiY-al,  a.  Belonging  to  a  retinue  of  serv¬ 
ants  ;  performing  servile  office  ;  pert,  to  servants  ; 
low  ;  mean.  —  n.  A  domestic  servant ;  a  person  of 
servile  disposition.  [ME.  meineal,  fr.  meine,  niainee, 
OF.  nutimee.  It.  masnada,  a  family,  troop,  LL.  mans- 
nada,  household,  fr.  L.  mansio,  a  mansion,  q.  v.] 

Meninges,  me-nin^jez,  n.  pi.  (Anal.)  The  .'1  mem¬ 
branes  enveloping  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  [Gr. 
me.ninx,  meninges,  membrane.]  —  Meningi'tis,  n.  In¬ 
flammation  of  one  or  all  of  the  meninges. 

Meniscus,  me-nis'kus,  n.;  pi.  -cuses.  A  lens  convex 
on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other,  having  the 
concavity  less  than  the  convexity.  See  Lens.  [Gr. 
meniskos,  dim.  of  men,  moon.] 

Meniver,  men'Y-ver,  n.  A  small,  white  animal  of 
Russia,  or  its  fine  fur;  the  Siberian  squirrel.  [OF. 
menuver,  menurair,  a  grayish  fur,  fr.  menu  (L.  minu- 
tus),  small,  and  miV(L.  varins),  variegated,  spotted.] 

Mennonite,  men'non-It,  n.  One  of  a  Christian  sect  in 
Russia  and  Germany,  founded  by  Simon  Menno, 
who  hold  that  the  New  Test,  is  the  only  rule  of 
faith,  that  there  is  no  original  sin,  that  infants  should 
not  be  baptized,  and  that  oaths  and  physical  force 
are  unlawful. 

Mensal,  men'sal,  a.  Occurring  once  in  a  month  ; 
monthly."  [L.  mensis,  Gr.  men,  Skr.  masa,  month, 
q.  v.j  — Men'  ses, -sez ,n.pl.  (Med.)  The  eatameni-  | 


al  or  menstrual  discharges,  a  periodic  flow  of  blood 
from  the  uterus.  [L.,  pi.  of  mensis.)  —  Men'strual, 
-strdo-al,  a.  Recurring  once  a  month;  monthly;  pert, 
to  the  menses;  pert,  to  a  menstruum.  (Astron.)  Mak¬ 
ing  a  complete  cycle  of  changes  in  a  month.—  Men'- 
struant,  a.  Subject  to  monthly  flowing.—  Men'stru- 
ate,  -at,  v.  i.  To  discharge  the  menses.  —  Menstrua'- 
tion,  n.  Discharge  of  the  menses; _state  or  period  of 
menstruating.— Men'struous,  -strdo-us,  a.  Having, 
or  pert,  to,  the  monthly  flow;  catamenial.  [L.  men- 
struus.)  —  Men'struum,  ^strdo-uni,  n. ;  E.  pi.  -UMS, 
-umz,  L.  pi.  -stkua,  -stroo-a.  Any  fluid  or  subtilized 
substance  which  dissolves  a  solid  body;  a  solvent. 
[Prob.  fr.  some  notion  about  the  influence  of  the 
moon  in  the  preparation  of  solvents.]  —  Menol'ogy, 
me-noKo-jY,  n.  A  register  of  months.  (Gr.  Church.) 
Martyrology,  or  a  calendar  of  the  saints  for  each  day 
in  the  year.  [Gr.  men  and  logos,  discourse.] 

Mensurable,  men'shoo-ra-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
measured  ;  measurable.  [L.  tnensurabilis,  fr.  men- 
surare,  -atuni,  to  measure,  fr.  mensura,  measure,  q. 
v.]  —  Men/surabil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc. — 
Men'sural,  a.  Pert,  to  measure.  —  Mensura'tion,  n. 
Act,  process,  or  art  of  measuring;  that  branch  of  ap¬ 
plied  geometry  which  gives  rules  for  finding  the  di¬ 
mension  of  objects  from  measurement  of  lines  and 
angles. 

Mental,  men'tal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  mind  ;  intellectual. 
[F. ;  LL.  mentalis,  fr.  L.  mens,  mentis,  the  mind,  q. 
v.]  —  Men'tally,  ado.  In  the  mind  ;  intellectually  ; 
in  idea.  —  Men'tion,  -shun,  n.  A  brief  notice;  a 
cursory  speaking  of  anything.  —  v.t.  [mentioned 
(-shund),  -TiONiNO.]  To  direct  attention  to  by  a 
simple  reference;  to  name.  [F.  ;  L.  inentio ;  s.  rt.  L. 
mens.]  —  Men'tionable,  a. 

Mentor,  men'tor,  n.  A  wise  and  faithful  counselor  or 
monitor.  [Gr.,  name  of  the  counselor  of  Telema- 
chus,  lit.  advisor  =  L.  monitor,  q.  v.) 

Menu,  ma-noo',  n.  The  details  of  a  banquet  ;  bill  of 
fare.  [F.,  lit.  minute,  q.  v.,  under  Minisii.] 

Mephistophelian,  mePis-to-fe'lT-an,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
like,  the  devil  Meji/iistopheles;  fiendish  ;  crafty. 

Mephitis,  me-fi'tis,  Meph'itism,  mef'Y-tizm,  n  Foul 
or  noxious  exhalations  from  decomposing  sub¬ 
stances,  etc.  [L.  mephitis.)  —  Mephit'ic,  deal,  -fit'- 
ik-al,  a.  Offensive  to  the  smell ;  poisonous  ;  pesti¬ 
lential;  destructive  to  life. 

Merchant,  mer'chant,  n.  One  who  traffics  or  carries 
on  trade,  esp.  on  a  large  scale  ;  a  trafficker  ;  trader. 

—  a.  Pert,  to,  or  employed  in,  trade  or  merchan¬ 
dise.  [ME.  and  OF.  marchant,  L.  mercans,  - cantis , 
p.  pr.  of  mercari,  to  barter,  fr.  merx,  niercis,  mer¬ 
chandise,  me  re  re,  to  gain,  buy,  purchase:  see  Mekit.] 

—  Merchant  sendee.  The  mercantile  marine  of  a 
country.  —  M.  tailor.  A  tailor  who  keeps  and  sells 
materials  for  the  garments  made  by  him.  —  Mer¬ 
chantable,  a.  Fit  for  market  ;  such  as  is  usually 
sold  in  market,  or  will  bring  the  ordinary  price. — 
Merchantman,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A  trading  vessel;  a 
vessel  for  transporting  goods.—  Merchandise,  -chan- 
dlz,  n.  Act  or  business  of  trading;  whatever  is  usu¬ 
ally  bought  or  sold  in  trade  :  wares ;  goods  ;  com¬ 
modities.—  v.  i.  [m  Elion  an  nizED  (-dTzd)  -dizing.] 
To  trade;  carry  on  commerce.  [ME.  and  F.  mar- 
chandise,  n.]  —  Mercantile,  -kan-til,  a.  Pert,  to 
merchants,  or  their  business;  commercial.  [F.  mer- 
cantil,  LL.  mercantilis.] .—  Mercenary,  -se-na-rY,  a. 
Acting  for  reward;  serving  for  pay;  hired;  moved  by 
considerations  of  profit;  hireling;  venal:  sordid;  self¬ 
ish.—  n.  One  who  is  hired  ;  a  hireling  ;  esp.  a  sol¬ 
dier  hired  into  foreign  service.  [F.  rnercenaire,  L. 
mercenaries,  fr.  mrrees,  reward:  see  Mickey.]—  Mer¬ 
cenarily,  adv.  —  Mer'cenariness,  n.  —  Mer'cer,  n. 
One  who  deals  in  silks  and  woolen  cloths,  etc.  [F. 
mender,  LL.  merceritis,  fr.  merx.]  —  Mer'cery,  -ser-Y, 
n.  Trade  of  mercers;  goods  in  which  a  mercer  deals. 

Merciful,  Merciless,  etc.  See  under  Mercy. 

Mercury,  mer'ku  rY,  n.  (Rom.  Myth.)  The  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Maia,  messenger  and  interpreter  of  the 
gods,  and  god  of  eloquence,  commerce,  and  gain. 
(Chem.)  A  very  heavy,  expansible  metal,  white  like 
silver,  liquid  at  common  temperatures;  quicksilver: 
it  acts  as  a  poison,  and  its  compounds  are  used  in 
medicine.  (Med.)  A  salt  or  preparation  of  mercury, 
used  as  a  remedial  agent,  as  calomel,  blue-pill,  etc. 
(Astron.)  The  planet  of  the  solar  system,  nearest  the 
sun.  A  newsboy;  messenger;  newspaper.  (Rot.)  A 
plant,  whose  leaves  are  used  for  spinach,  in  Europe; 
in  Amer.,  certain  climbing  plants,  some  of  which  are 
poisonous  to  the  skin,  esp.  the  poison  ivy.  [ME.  and 
NormF.  mercurie,  quicksilver,  fr.  L.  Mcrcurius,  the 
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god  of  traffic,  fr.  merx,  merchandise:  see  Mer¬ 
chant.]— Mercu'rial,  -rt-al,  a.  Having  the  qual¬ 
ities  fabled  to  belong  to  Mercury;  active;  sprightly; 
full  of  fire  or  vigor;  gay;  fickle;  changeable;  pert,  to 
Mercury,  as  gou  of  trade;  money-making;  pert,  to, 
containing,  or  consisting  of,  mercury.—  Mercu'rial- 
ize,t’.f.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izino.J  (Med.)  To  affect  with 
mercury.  (Pholog.)  To  expose  to  the  vapor  of  mer¬ 
cury. 

Mercy,  mSr'sY,  n.  Disposition  to  overlook  injuries, 
or  to  treat  an  offender  better  than  he  deserves  ;  an 
act  or  exercise  of  mercy  or  favor  ;  clemency  ;  pity  ; 
compassion;  leniency;  mildness.  [ME.  and  F.  mer- 
ci ,  fr.  L.  merces,  reward,  in  EL.,  mercy,  pity,  fr. 
merx,  traffic,  fr.  merere,  to  buy:  see  Merit.]  —  Mer'- 
cy-seat,  n.  The  place  of  mercy  or  forgiveness  ;  the 
covering  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  among  the 
Jews;  God’s  throne. —  Mer'ciful,  -sT-ful,  a.  Full  of, 
having,  or  exercising,  mercy ;  unwilling  to  give  pain ; 
compassionate;  humane;  kind;  benignant.  —  Mer'- 
cifully,  adv.—  Mercifulness,  Mer 'ciless,  a.  Des¬ 

titute  of,  or  acting  without,  mercy;  unsparing;  re¬ 
lentless;  cruel;  unfeeling;  remorseless:  ruthless;  pit¬ 
iless;  severe;  barbarous;  savage. —  Mer'cilessly,  adv. 
—  MerCilessness,  n. 

Mere,  mer,  a.  Unmixed  ;  pure  ;  absolute  ;  only  this, 
and  nothingielse;  simple;  bare.  [L.  menis,  pure,  un¬ 
mixed,  orig.jsaid  of  wine;  s.  rt.  Gr.  marmairein,  to 
glitter,  Skr.  marichi,  a  ray  of  light,  E.  marble .]  — 
Mere'ly,  adv.  Purely  ;  utterly;  solely. 

Mere,  mer,  n.  A  pool  or  lake.  [AS.,  a  mere  ;  D.  and 
G.  nicer,  OIIG.  man',  L.  mare,  Ga.  and  Ir.  muir ,  the 
sea,  orig.  that  which  is  dead,  a  desert,  waste,  Skr. 
mam,  a  desert,  fr.  mri,  to  die  ;  s.  rt.  mortal,  marsh, 
marine .] 

Meretricious,  mer-e-trish'us,  a.  Pert,  to  prostitutes  ; 
like  the  arts  of  harlots  ;  alluring  by  false  show  ; 
gaudily  and  deceitfully  ornamental ;  tawdry :  showy ; 
m  bad  taste.  [L.  meretrix,  -tricis,  a  harlot"  fr.  mere- 
re,  to  gain:  see  Merit.]  —  MeretriCiousness,  n. 

Merge,  ineri,  v.  t.  [merged  (mSrjd),  merging.]  To 
cause  to  be  swallowed  up  ;  to  immerse,  immerge, 
sink. — v.i.  To  be  sunk,  swallowed  up,  or  lost.  [L. 
mergere,  to  dip,  Skr.  majj,  to  dive,  sink.]  -  Mer'ger, 
ii.  One  who,  or  that  which,  merges  or  swallows  up. 
(Law.)  Absorption  of  one  estate,  or  one  contract,  in 
another.  —  Mer'sion,  -shun,  n.  Act  of  merging.  — 
Mergan'ser,  -gan'ser,  n.  A 
migratory,  crested,  fish-eat¬ 
ing,  slender-billed  water- 
fowl,  of  several  species,  al-  ® 
lied  to  the  ducks.  [Sp.  mer- 
gansar,  fr.  mer  go,  I,,  mergus, 
a  diver  (fr.  mergere),  and 
Sp.  ansar,  L.  ansei',  goose.] 

Meridian,  me-rid'T-an,  n.  y™ 

Midday  ;  noon  ;  the  high-  Merganser, 

est  point,  as  of  success,  prosperity,  etc.;  culmination. 
(Astrcm.)  A  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  poles  of  the  heavens  and  the  zenith 
of  a  given  place.  ( Geog .)  An  imaginary  great  cir¬ 
cle  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  passing  through  the 
poles  and  any  given  place.  —  a.  Pert,  to  the  merid¬ 
ian,  or  to  midday,  or  to  the  highest  point  or  culmi¬ 
nation.  [F.  meridien,  L.  meridianns,  pert,  to  noon, 
fr.  meridi.es ,  noon,  fr.  medius,  middle,  and  dies,  day.] 
—Magnetic  meridian.  A  great  circle,  passing  through 
the  zenith  and  coinciding  in  direction  witli  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle,  or  a  line  on  the  earth’s  surface,  having 
the  same  direction. — M.  of  a  globe,  or  brass  in.  A 
graduated  circular  ring  of  brass,  in  which  the  arti¬ 
ficial  globe  is  suspended  and  revolves.  —  Meridi¬ 
onal,  -T-un-al,  a.  Pert,  to  the  meridian  ;  having 
a  southern  aspect;  southern,  southerly.  [OF.]  — 
Morid'ional'ity,  n.  State  of  being  in  the  meridian; 
position  in,  or  aspect  toward,  the  south. 

Meringue,  ma-rang',  n. 

A  solt  icing  or  frosting 
(white  of  eggs  and  su¬ 
gar)  piled  upon  a  pud¬ 
ding,  pie,  or  confec¬ 
tion,  and  browned  m 
the  oven.  [F.] 

Merino,  me-re'no,  a. 

Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  var¬ 
iety  of  sheep  with  long 
fine  wool ;  made  of 
the  wool  of  the  merino 
sheep,  or  of  fine  wool 
mixed  with  cotton.  — 
n.  A  thin  fabric,  of 
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merino  wool,  for  ladies’  wear.  [Sp.,  moving  from 
pasture  to  pasture,  fr.  merino,  tin  inspector  of  sheep- 
walks,  EL.  merinits,  fr.  majorimts,  a  major-domo, 
house  steward,  majoratis,  head  shepherd,  fr.  major, 
q.  v.J 

Merit,  rnSr'it,  n.  Qua  lit}'  or  relation  of  deserving  well 
or  ill;  desert;  excellence  entitling  to  honor  or  reward; 
worth  ;  reward  deserved  ;  that  which  is  earned  or 
merited. —  v.  t.  To  earn  by  active  service,  or  by  any 
valuable  performance;  to  be  entitled  to,  deserve;  in¬ 
cur.  I  ME.  and  OF.  merite,  L.  meritum,  lit.  thing  de¬ 
served,  fr.  merere,  -itum,  to  deserve,  orig.  to  receive 
as  a  share  ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  meiromai,  I  obtain  a  portion, 
meros,  portion,  share  ;  s.  rt.  merchant,  Mereurg,  mer¬ 
cy,  etc.]  —  Merito'rious,  -to'rT-us,  a.  Possessing 
merit  or  desert;  deserving  of  reward  or  honor;  valu¬ 
able.  —  Merito'riously,  adv. 

Merle,  merl,  n.  A  blackbird.  [OF.;  L.  mania.]  — 
MerGin,  n.  ( Ornith .)  The  smallest  of  the  falcons. 
A  wizard.  [OF.  emerillon.] 

Merlon,  mSr'lon,  n.  That  part  of  a  parapet  which 
lies  between  2  embrasures.  See  Embrasure.  [L. 
meervs,  for  murus,  wall,  dim.  mcerulus.] 

Mermaid,  mer'mad,  n.  A  fabled  marine  creature,  hav¬ 
ing  the  upper  part  like  that  of  a  woman,  and  the 
lower  like  a  fish.  [AS.  mere,  q.  v.,  and  msegd,  a 
maid.]  —  Mer'inan,  n.  A  sea-man,  with  a  fish’s  tail 
instead  of  legs. 

Meroblast,  mer'o-blast,  n.  (Physiol.)  An  ovum  con¬ 
sisting  of  2  portions,  —  one  protoplasmic  and  ger¬ 
minal,  forming  the  embryonic  sac  ;  the  other  albu¬ 
minous  and  nutritive,  to  support  the  embryo.  [Gr. 
meros,  a  part,  and  blastos,  a  shoot.] 

Merry, mfr'rY.a.  [-rier,-eiest.]  Brisk ;lively; stirring; 
noisily  gay  ;  overflowing  with  good  spirits  ;  cheer¬ 
ful  ;  causing  laughter  or  mirth  ;  sprightly  ;  joyous  ; 
sportive;  pleasant.  [AS.  merg,  Ir.  and  Ga.  incur,  fr. 
Ga.  mir,  to  sport,  play,  flirt,  mire,  play,  pastime:  perh. 
s.  rt.  mild.]  —  Mer'rily,  -rT-lT,  adr.—  Mer'riment,  n. 
Gayety,  with  laughter  or  noise;  noisy  sport;  hilarity; 
frolic;  jollity. —  Mer'rincss,  n.  —  Mer'ry-an'drew,  n. 
A  buffoon  ;  zany  ;  esp.  one  who  attends  a  mounte¬ 
bank  or  quack  doctor.  [Said  to  have  originated  fr. 
Andrew  Boorde,  a  facetious  Eng.  physician  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.] — mak'ing,  n.  A  festival;  a 
meeting  for  mirth.  — thought,  n.  The  forked  bone 
of  a  fowl’s  breast, which  is  broken  in  sport  by  2  per¬ 
sons;  a  wish-bone. 

Mersion.  Sec  under  Merge. 

Mesalliance,  maz'ul-le-aNs',  n.  Misalliance,  q.  v.  [F.] 

Mesdames.  See  Madame. 

Mesentery,  mes'-  or  mez'en-ter-T,  n.  (Anat.)  A  mem¬ 
brane  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which  retains 
the  intestines  ami  their  appendages  in  position.  [L. 
mesenterium,  Gr.  mesenterion,  fr.  rnesos,  middle,  and 
enteron,  entruil.]  —  Mesenter'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Mesh,  mesh,  n.  The  opening  or  space  inclosed  by  the 
threads  of  a  net  between  knot  and  knot  ;  net-work. 
—  v.  t.  [meshed  (inesht),  meshing.]  To  catch  in 
a  mesh,  insnare.  [AS.  max,  a  net,  D.  maas,  W. 
masg,  net,  also  mesh,  Lithuan.  mazyas,  a  knot, 
megsti,  to  knot,  net.] 

Meslin.  Same  as  Maslin. 

Mesmerism,  mez'mer-izm,  n.  The  art  of  inducing  an 
abnormal  state  of  the  nervous  system,  in  which  the 
actor  claims  to  control  the  actions,  and  communi¬ 
cate  directly  with  the  mind,  of  the  recipient.  [Fr. 
ilesmer,  a  Ger.  physician,  who  published  his  doctrines 
in  17<i(!.]— Mes'merist,  n.  One  who  practices,  or  be¬ 
lieves  in,  etc.—  Mes'merize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Tzd),-iz- 
ing.J  To  bring  into  a  state  of  mesmeric  sleep. — 
Mes'meriz'er,  n.  One  who  piactices  mesmerism.  — 
Mesmer'ic,  -ical,  -merTk-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  under 
the  influence  of,  mesmerism. 

Mesne,  men, a.  (Law.)  Middle;  intervening.  [NormF. 
mesne,  middle,  mean,  q.  v.] 

Mess,  mes,  n.  A  dish,  or  quantity  of  food  prepared 
at  one  time  ;  a  number  of  persons  who  eat  together, 
and  for  whom  food  is  prepared  in  common.  —  v.  i. 
[messed  (most),  messing.]  To  eat,  feed;  to  eat  in 
company.  — v.  t.  To  supply  with  a  mess.  [OF.  mes, 
a  dish,  course  at  table,  p.  p.  of  mettre,  to  place  ;  It. 
messe,  LL.  mission,  a  course  of  dishes,  fr.  L.  mitt  ere, 
to  send;  s.  rt.  message,  mission;  not  s.  rt.  AS.  myse, 
L.  mensa,  a  table,  OIIG.  maz,  meat.]  —  Mess'mate, 
n.  A  table  companion. 

Mess,  mes,  n.  A  medley ;  mixed  mass  ;  a  disagree¬ 
able  mixture  ;  a  state  of  dirt  and  disorder,  a  diffi¬ 
cult,  embarrassing,  or  distressing  situation.  —  v.  t. 
To  confuse,  disorder,  soil.  [Same  as  mash.] 

Message,  mes'sej,  n.  Any  notice,  word,  or  communi- 
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cation,  from  one  person  to  another;  an  official  ad¬ 
dress,  not  made  in  person,  but  delivered  by  a  mes¬ 
senger.  [F. ;  LL.  missaticum,  fr.  L.  irdttere,missuin,  to 
send.]  —  Mes'senger,  -sen-jSr,  n.  One  who  bears  a 
message  or  goes  on  an  errand.  (Naut.)  A  hawser 
wound  round  the  capstan,  used  for  heaving  in  the 
cable.  (Law.)  A  person  appointed  to  perform  cer¬ 
tain  ministerial  duties  under  bankrupt  and  insolv¬ 
ent  laws.  [ME.  and  F.  niessager. ] 

Messiah,  mcs-si'a,  n.  Christ,  the  anointed;  the  Savior. 
[Heb.  mashiach ,  anointed,  fr.  mashadi ,  to  anoint.] 
—  Messi'as,  n.  Same  as  Messiah.— Messi'ahship, 
n.  Character,  state,  or  office  of  the  Savior.  —  Messi- 
an'ic,  -sl-an'ik,  a.  Relating  to  the  Messiah. 

Messieurs.  See  Monsieur. 

Messmate.  See  under  Mess,  a  dish. 

Messuage,  mes'swej,  n.  (Law.)  A  dwelling-house, 
with  the  adjacent  buildings  and  lands  appropriated 
to  tlie  use  of  the  household.  [ME.  and  OF.  mesuage, 
LL.  mesuagium ,  a  manor-house,  LL.  massagium, 
mansuagium ,  a  farm-house;  OF.  manage,  a  tenement, 
fr.  mas  —  E.  manse.  See  Manor.] 

Mestee,  mes-te',  n.  In  the  W.  Indies,  the  offspring  of 
a  white  person  and  a  quadroon.  —  Mesti'zo,  -te'zo, 
n.  In  Sp.  Anier.,  the  child  of  a  Spaniard  or  Creole 
and  a  native  Indian.  [Sp.,  fr.  L.  mixtus,  mixed,  fr. 
miscere,  to  mix,  q.  v.] 

Met.  See  Meet. 

Metacarpus,  met-a-kiir'pus,  n.  (Anat.)  The  part  of 
the  hand  between  wrist  and  fingers.  See  Skele¬ 
ton.  [Gr.  metakarpioii ,  fr.  meta,  beyond  (as  a  prep., 
among,  with,  after,  between ;  as  a  prefi  x  often  imply¬ 
ing  change;  s.  rt.  AS.  mid,  G.  mit,  Goth,  mith,  with), 
and  karpos,  the  wrist.] —  Metacar '"pal,  «.  Pert,  to, 
etc.  —  Metach'ronism,  me-tak'ro-nizm,  n.  An  error 
in  chronology,  placing  an  event  after  its  real  time. 
[Gr.  metachronos,  after  the  time,  fr.  meta  and  cliro- 
nos,  time.]  —  Metagen'esis,  -jen'e-sis,  n.  (Biol.)  Al¬ 
ternate  generation;  alternativeness,  q.  v.,  under  Al¬ 
ternate.  [Gr.  genesis,  q.  v.]  —  Met'agram'matism, 
-ma-tizm,  n.  Transposition  of  the  letters  of  a  name 
into  such  a  connection  as  to  express  some  perfect 
sense  applicable  to  the  person  named  ;  anagramma- 
tism.  [Gr.  gramma,  letter.]  —  Met'al,  met'al  or  met'd, 
ii.  An  elementary  substance  having  a  peculiar  luster, 
insoluble  in  water,  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and 
electricity,  and  usually  solid  at  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures  ;  the  effective  power  of  guns  carried  by  a  ves¬ 
sel  of  war  ;  a  metallic  alloy  or  compound,  such  as 
brass,  bronze,  steel,  etc.  pi.  In  Eng.,  the  rails  of  a 
railroad.  [OF.,  fr.  L.  metallum,  Gr.  metallon ,  metal, 
orig.  a  mine,  fr.  metallao,  I  search  after,  explore,  fr. 
meta  and  rt.  of  erchomai,  I  go;  s.  rt.  Skr.  ri,  to  go,  at¬ 
tain.]  —  Metallic,  me-tal'lik,  a.  Pert,  to,  consist¬ 
ing  of,  resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of,  metals.  — 
Met'alline,  -al-lln,  a.  Pert,  to,  consisting  of,  or  im¬ 
pregnated  with,  metal.  —  Met'allist,  n.  "  A  worker 
in  metals,  or  one  skilled  in  metals.  —  Met'allize,  v. 
t.  [-lized  (-llzd),  -LIZINO.]  To  form  into  metal  ; 
to  give  its  proper  metallic  properties  to.  —  Metal¬ 
liferous.  -er-us,  a.  Producing  metals.  [ L.ferre ,  to 
bear.]  —  Metal'liform,  a.  Having  the  form  of  met¬ 
als  ;  like  metal.  [L.  forma,  form.]  —  Metallog'- 
raphy,  n.  An  account  of  metals  ;  treatise  on  metal¬ 
lic  substances.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  describe.]  —  Met'- 
alloid,  -loid,  n.  (Chem.)  An  inflammable,  non-me- 
tallic  body,  such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc.;  the 
metallic  base  of  a  fixed  alkali,  or  alkaline  earth.— 
a.  Like  metal  ;  pert,  to  the  metalloids.  [Gr.  eidos, 
form.]— Met'allur'gy,  -ler'jT,/*.  The  art  of  working 
metals;  esp.  the  operation  of  obtaining  metals  from 
their  ores.  [OF.  metallurgie,  fr.  Gr.  metallourgein, 
to  smelt  ore  or  work  metals,  fr.  ergon,  work.  I — Met- 
allur'gic,  -ler'jik,  -gical,  a.  Pert,  to  metallurgy.  — 
Met'allur'gist,  n.  One  skilled  in,  etc.  —  Met'tle, 
-tl,  n.  Element ;  material  ;  disposition  :  character  ; 
courage  ;  temper  ;  temperament  susceptible  of  high 
excitement ;  ardor.  [Same  word  as  metal,  used  in 
allusion  to  the  temper  of  the  metal  of  a  sword- 
blade.] —  Met'tled,  -tld,  a.  Having  mettle;  high-spir¬ 
ited  ;  full  of  fiie.  —  Met 'tlesome,  -sum,  a.  Full  of 
spirit;  easily  excited;  fiery.  —  Met'tlesomely,  adv._ — 
Met'tlesonieness,  n.  —  Metalep'sis,  n. ;  pi.  -ses,  -sez. 
(Ithet.)  The  continuation  of  a  trope  in  one  word 
through  succession  of  significations,  or  the  union 
of  two  or  more  tropes  of  a  different  kind  in  one 
word.  [Gr.,  participation,  alteration,  fr.  metalam- 
banein,  to  partake,  take  in  exchange;  lambanein,  to 
take.]  — Metallep'tic,  -tical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.;  trans¬ 
verse.  —  Met'amor'phosis,  -mor'fo-sis,  n. ;  pi.  -ses, 
-sez.  Change  of  form,  shape,  or  structure  ;  transfor¬ 


mation;  change  in  the  form  or  function  of  a  living 
bodv,  by  a  normal  process  of  growth.  [L.  and  Gr., 
fr.  Or.  metamorphoomai,  I  am  transformed;  morphe, 
form.]  —  Met'amor'phose,  -fos,  n.  Sameas  Meta¬ 
morphosis. —  v.  t.  [metamorphosed  (-fost),  -piios- 
ing.]  To  transform,  transmute.  —  Metamor'phic, 
-fik,  a.  Subject  to  change  ;  changeable  ;  variable. 
( Geol .)  Changed  in  form  or  structure  by  subter¬ 
ranean  heat,  pressure,  or  chemical  agency,  —  said 
esp.  of  stratified  rocks  which  have  been  metamor¬ 
phosed  from  the  sedimentary  to  the  crystalline  form. 

—  Metamor'phism,  n.  State  or  process  of  metamor¬ 
phosis,  —  said  esp.  of  metamorphic  rocks.  —  Met'ar- 
phor,  -a-fer,  n.  (Rhet.)  A  short  similitude  ;  a  word 
suggesting  similitude  without  a  formal  expression 
of  comparison.  [F.  metapliore,  L.  and  Gr.  meta- 
phora,  fr.  Gr.  metapherein,  to  transfer  ;  pherein,  to 
bear,  carry.]  —  Metaphor'ic,  -l’Sr'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  comprising,  a  metaphor  ;  figurative  ;  tropical. 

—  Metaphorically ,  ailv.  —  Met'aphrase,  -fraz,  Me- 
taph'rasis,  me-taf'ra-sis,  n.  A  literal  or  A'erbal 
translation;  a  phrase  answering  to,  or  m  reply  to,  an¬ 
other  phrase;  a  repartee.  [Gr.  metaphrasis;  p'hrazein, 
to  speak.]  — Met'aphrast,  -frast,  n.  One  who  trans¬ 
lates  from  one  language  into  another,  word  for  word. 

—  Metaphrast'ic,  -ical,  a.  Close,  or  literal,  in  trans¬ 
lation.— Metaphys'ics,  -fiz'iks,  n.  Science  of  being; 
science  of  mind  or  intelligence,  as  disting,  fr.  sci¬ 
ence  of  matter  ;  scientific  knowledge  of  mental  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  mental  philosophy  ;  psychology  ;  philos¬ 
ophy  ;  science  of  the  supernatural.  [Gr.  meta  ta 
phusika,  after  physics  (see  Physics),  so  called  by 
Aristotle,  who  considered  the  science  of  natural 
bodies,  or  physics,  to  be  first  in  the  order  of  studies, 
anil  the  science  of  mind  to  be  second.]— Metaphys'- 
ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  according  to  rules  or  prin¬ 
ciples  of,  metaphysics.  —  Metaphysically,  aclr.  — 
Met'aphysi'cian,  -fl-zish'an,  n.  One  versed  in  met¬ 
aphysics.  —  Met'aplasm,  -plazm,  n.  (Gram.)  A 
change  made  in  a  word  by  the  augmentation,  dimi¬ 
nution,  or  immutation,  of  a  syllable  or  letter.  [Gr. 
plassein,  to  form,  mold.]  —  Metas'tasis,  n. ;  pi.  -ses, 
-sez.  (Med.)  A  removal  of  a  disease  from  one  part 
to  another.  [Gr..  fr.  histanai,  to  place.]  —  Metatar'- 
sus,  n.  (Anat.)  The  middle  of  the  foot,  or  part  be¬ 
tween  ankle  and  toes.  See  Skeleton.  [Gr.  tarsos, 
flat  surface,  flat  of  the  foot.]  —  Metatar'sal,  a.  Be¬ 
longing  to,  etc.  —  Metath'esis,  me-tath'e-sis,  n. ;  pi. 
-ses,  -sez.  (Gram.)  Transposition;  a  figure  by  which 
the  letters  or  syllables  of  a  word  are  transposed. 
(Chem.)  Interchange  of  2  elements  in  a  reaction.  [L. 
and  Gr.  ;  Gr.  thesis,  a  placing.  |  —  Metathet'ical,  a. 
Taking  place  by  metathesis.—  Metemp'sycho'sis,  -si- 
ko'sis,  n.  The  passing  of  the  soul  of  a  man  alter 
death  into  some  other  animal  body;  transmigration. 
[Gr.,  fr.  meta,  en ,  into,  psuche,  the  soul.]  —  Me'teor, 
-te-or,  n.  Any  transitory  phenomenon  or  appearance 
in  the  atmosphere,  as  clouds,  rain,  hail,  snow,  etc.; 
esp.  a  transient  fiery  or  luminous  body  seen  in  the 
atmosphere  ;  aerolite  ;  shooting  star.  [OF.  meteore, 
Gr.  meteoron,  a  meteor,  fr.  meteoros ,  raised  above  the 
earth  ;  eora,  aiora,  thing  suspended,  fr.  aeirein,  to 
lift,  raise  up.]  —  Me'teor'ic,  -te-or'ik,  a.  Pert,  to,  of 
the  nature  of,  or  consisting  of,  meteors  ;  proceeding 
from  a  meteor  transiently  brilliant  ;  influenced  by 
the  weather.  —  Me'teorite,  -it,  Me'teor'olite,  -o-lit, 
n.  A  meteoric  stone;  aerolite.  [Gr.  lithos,  stone.]  — 
Me^teoroHogy,  -o-jT,  n.  Science  of  the  atmosphere 
and  its  phenomena,  esp.  in  relation  to  the  weather. 
[Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  —  Me'teorolog'ic,  -ical,  -o- 
loj'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to  the  atmosphere  and  its  phe¬ 
nomena.  or  to  meteorology.  —  Me'teorol'ogist,  n. 
One  skilled  in  meteorology.  —  Meth'od,  n.  An  or¬ 
derly  procedure  or  process  ;  regular  manner  of  do¬ 
ing  anything;  orderly  arrangement,  elucidation,  de¬ 
velopment,  or  classification.  (Hat.  Hist.)  Arrange¬ 
ment  of  natural  objects  according  to  their  common 
characteristics.  [OF.  methode,  L.  methodus ,  Gr.  me¬ 
thod  os,  lit.  a  way  after,  following  after;  Gr.  hodos,  a 
way.]  —  Methodic,  -ical,  me-thod'ik-al,  a.  Charac¬ 
terized  by  method;  systematic;  arranged  in  conven¬ 
ient  order.- —Methodically,  adv. —  Meth'odist,  n.  A 
strict  adherent  to  method,  esp.  one  of  an  ancient 
school  of  physicians.  (Theol.)  One  of  a  sect  of 
Christians,  founded  by  John  Wesley,  so  called  from 
the  exact  regularity  'of  their  lives  at  Oxford  uni¬ 
versity.  A  person  of  strict  piety;  one  who  lives  in 
the  exact  observance  of  religious  duties.  —  Meth'- 
odism,  n.  Doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Method¬ 
ists.  —  Methodistic,  a.  Resembling,  or  partaking 
of  the  strictness  of,  Methodists.  —  Meth'odize,  v.  t. 
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[-ized  (-Yzd),  -izing.]  To  reduce  to  method,  ar¬ 
range  conveniently.  —  Meth'odiz'er,  n.  One  who 
methodizes.  —  Metonymy.  me-ton'Y-mY  or  met'o- 
nim'Y.  (Rhct.)  A  trope  in 
which  one  word  is  nut  for 
another;  a  change  of  names 
which  have  some  relation 
to  each  other.  [Gr.  meto- 
numia;  onoma ,  name.]  — 

Met'onym'ic,  -ical.  a.  Used 
by  way  of  metonymy,  by 
putting  one  word  for  an¬ 
other.  —  Met'onim'ically, 
adv.  —  Met'ope,  -o-pe,  n.  . 

(Arch.)  The  space  between  Metope, 

the  triglyphs  of  the  Doric  frieze,  often  adorned 
with  carved  work.  [Gr. ;  ope ,  opening,  the  opening 
in  the  frieze  between  the  beam-ends.] 

Mete,  met,  v.  t.  To  ascertain  the  quantity,  dimensions, 
or  capacity  of,  by  rule  or  standard;  to  measure. — 
n.  Measure;  limit:  boundary.  [AS.  metan ,  to  meas¬ 
ure;  s.  rt.  L.  metiri,  Skr.  ma,  to  measure,  modus, 
measure,  moderation,  Gr.  medein,  to  rule,  metron,  a 
measure,  E.  meet,  measure,  mature ,  manual,  material, 
moral,  mode,  modest,  month,  moon,  barometer,  im¬ 
mense,  etc.]  —  Met'age,  -ej,  n.  Measurement  of  coal; 
charge  for  measuring. —  Me'ter,  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  metes  or  measures;  esp.  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  consumption  of  gas,  also  of  water;  a 
licensed  measurer  of  coal  before  its  delivery  for  sale. 
— Me'ter,  -tre,  n.  Rhythmical  arrangement  of  words 
into  verses,  stanzas,  strophes,  etc.;  number  of  sylla¬ 
bles  in  averse,  etc.;  rhythm:  measure;  verse;  a  deci¬ 
mal  measure  of  length  =  89.3"  inches.  [ME.  and  OF. 
metre,  L.  metrum,  Gr.  metron.]  —  Met'ric,  met'rik,  a. 
Pert,  to  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures,  in  which  the  meter  is  the  unit  of  linear,  square, 
and  cubic  measure.  —  Met'rical.  a.  Pert,  to  meas¬ 
ure,  or  due  arrangement  or  combination  of  long  and 
short  syllables;  consisting  of  verses;  poetically  meas¬ 
ured;  employed  in,  or  obtained  by,  measurement.— 
Met'rically,  adv.  In  a  metrical  manner ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  poetic  measure.  —  Metrol'ogy,  n.  Science  of 
weights  and  measures.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  — 
Met'ronome,  -nom,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
musical  time.  [Gr.  nemein,  to  distribute.]  — Metron'- 
omy,  -mY,  n.  Measurement  of  time  by,  etc. 

Metheglin,  me-theg'lin,  n.  A  liquor  made  of  honey 
and  water  boiled  and  fermented;  mead.  [W.  med- 
dyglyn,  fr.  medd,  mead  (q.  v.),  and  llyn,  liquor.] 

Method,  Metope,  etc.  See  under  Metacarpus. 

Metonic,  me-ton'ik,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  discovered  by,  the 
Athenian,  Meton.  —  Metonic  cycle  or  M.  year .  (As- 
tron.)  The  cycle  of  the  moon,  or  period  of  19  years,  in 
which  the  lunations  of  the  moon  return  to  the  same 
days  of  the  month:  see  Golden  Number,  under  Gold. 

Metropolis,  me-trop'o-lis,  n.  The  mother  city;  chief 
city  or  capital  of  a  kingdom,  state,  or  country.  [L. 
and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  meter,  metros ,  a  mother,  and  polis, 
city:  see  Police.]  —  Metropolitan,  a.  Pert,  to  a 
metropolis;  residing  in  the  chief  city.  —  n.  The  bish¬ 
op  presiding  over  the  other  bishops  of  a  province. 

( Lat .  Church.)  An  archbishop. — MeUropolit'ical,  a. 
Pert,  to  a  metropolis,  or  to  a  metropolitan,  or  his  see. 

Metrotomy,  me-trot'o-mY,  n.  (Surg.)  Operation  of 
cutting  into  the  uterus;  hysterotomy;  the  cesareah 
section.  [F.  mdtrotomie,  fr.  Gr.  metra ,  womb  (fr. 
meter,  mother),  and  temnein,  to  cut.] 

Mettle,  etc.  Sec  under  Metacarpus. 

Mew,  mu,  n.  A  kind  of  sea-fowl;  a  gull.  [AS.  msew, 
D.  meeuw,  —  onomat.,  fr.  its  cry.] 

Mew,  mu,  v.  t.  [mewed  (mud),  mewing.]  To  shed 
or  cast ;  to  molt,  as  a  bird,  its  feathers  ;  to  shut  up, 
confine  in  a  cage  or  other  inclosure. —  v.  i.  To  cast 
the  feathers,  molt,  change,  put  on  a  new  appear¬ 
ance. —  n.  A  cage  for  hawks  while  mewing;  a  place 
of  confinement.  [OF.  mue,  a  changing,  casting  of  the 
coat  or  skin,  molting,  also  a  coop  for  molting  hawks 
or  for  poultry,  fr.  muer,  L.  mutare,  to  change,  fr. 
movere,  to  move,  q.  v.  ;  s.  rt.  molt,  mutable.]  —  Mews, 
n. ;  pi.  Mews'es,  muz'ez.  Prop,  the  royal  stables 
in  London;  any  range  of  stables;  an  inclosed  space; 
an  alley,  etc.,  where  stables  are  situated.  [Orig.  the 
place  for  mewing  the  king’s  falcons  in  London,  af¬ 
terwards  altered  to  stables.] 

Mew,  mu,  v.  i.  To  cry  as  a  cat. — n.  The  cry  of  a  cat. 
[Onomat.;  ME.  maioen,  Per.  maw,  Ar.  mua:  see 
Mew,  a  gull.]  —  Mewl,  mul,  v.  i.  [mewled  (mfild), 
mewling.]  To  cry  from  uneasiness,  as  a  child;  to 
squall.  [OF.  miaider,  to  mew  as  a  cat.]  —  Mewl'er.n. 

Mezzo,  med'zo  or  met'zo,  a.  (Mus.)  Middle;  mean. 


[It.,  fr.  L.  medius,  middle,  half.  See  Mid.]  —  Mez'- 
zo-rilie'vo,  -re-le-a'vo,  n.  A  middle  degree  of  relief 
in  figures,  between  high  and  low  relief.  [It.]  — M.- 
sopra'no,  -so-prii/'no,  n.  (Mus.)  A  female  voice  in¬ 
termediate  in  compass  between  soprano  and  contral¬ 
to  ;  one  having  such  a  voice.  [It.]—  Mez'zotint, 
-tin'to,  n.  A  manner  of  engraving  on  copper,  in  im¬ 
itation  of  painting  in  India  ink.  [It.  mezzo  tinto, 
half  tinted  ;  tinto,  p.  p.  of  tingere,  to  tinge,  q.  v.] 

Miasm,  mi'azm,  Mias'ma,  -mi,  n. ;  pi.  Mias'mata, 
-ma-ta.  Infection  floating  in  the  air;  deadly  exhala¬ 
tion  ;  noxious  effluvia;  malaria.  [Gr.  miasma,  fr. 
miainein,  to  stain.]— Mias'mal,  Mi 'as  mafic,  -ical,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  partaking  of  the  qualities  of,  miasma. 

Mica,  mi'ki,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  easily  split  into 
extremely  thin  flexible  plates,  more  or  less  transpar¬ 
ent,  and  used  like  glass,  in  lanterns,  etc.  [F.,  Sp., 
and  L.,  orig.  a  crumb,  fr.  Gr.  mikros,  small  (see  Mi¬ 
crocosm),  but  prob.  applied  to  the  mineral  fr.  con¬ 
fusion  with  L.  micare,  to  shine,  glitter.]  —  Mica'- 
ceous,  -shus,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  mica;  split¬ 
ting  into  laminae  or  leaves  like  mica. 

Mice.  See  Mouse. 

Michaelmas,  mlk'el-mas,  n.  The  feast  of  St.  Michael, 
celebrated  Sept.  29th;  hence,  autumn.  [ Michael  and 
mass,  q.  v.] 

Mickle,  mik'l,  a.  Much;  great.  [AS.  mycel,  Goth. 
mikils,  Gr.  megalos,  great.  See  Much.] 

Microcosm,  mi^kro-kozm,  n.  A  little  world;  a  minia¬ 
ture  society,  or  institution;  hence,  man,  supposed  to 
be  an  epitome  of  the  universe  or  great  world.  [F. 
microcosme,  L.  microcosmus,  Gr.  mikrokosmos,  fr. 
Gr.  mikros,  for  smikros,  small,  and  kosmos,  world: 
see  Cosmos.]  -  Microcos'mic,  -mical,  a.  Pert,  to, 
etc.  —  Microg'raphy,  -ra-fY,  n.  Description  of  mi¬ 
croscopic  objects.  [Gr.  mikros  and  graphein,  to 
write.]  —  Microm'eter,  n.  An  instrument,  used  with 
a  telescope  or  microscope,  for  measuring  very  small 
distances,  or  the  apparent  diameters  of  objects  which 
subtend  very  small  angles.  [Gr.  metron ,  measure.] 

—  Microne'sia,  -zha,  n.  A  collective  name  for  the 
small  islands  of  the  tropical  Pacific,  N.  of  Austral¬ 
asia  and  E.  of  Malaysia.  [Gr.  nesos,  an  island.]  — 
Microne'sian,  -zhan,  n.  One  of  the  natives  of,  etc., 

—  a  race  between  the  Mahori  and  Malayan  races.  — 
Mi'crophone,  -fon,  n.  An  instrument,  resembling 
the  telephone,  for  intensifying  very  feeble  sounds. 
[Gr.  phone,  sound.]  —  Microscope,  -skop,  n.  An 
optical  instrument,  consisting  of  a  lens,  or  combi¬ 
nation  of  lenses,  for  examining  objects  too  minute 
to  be  viewed  by  the  naked  eye.  [Gr.  skopein ,  to 
view.]  — Microscop'ic,  -ical,  a.  Made  by  aid  of  a 
microscope  ;  resembling  a  microscope  ;  capable  of 
seeing  very  minute  objects;  visible  only  by  aid  of  a 
microscope.  —  Micros'copy,  -ko-pY,  n.  Use  of,  or  in¬ 
vestigations  with,  the  microscope.  —  Mi'crozyme, 
-zlm,  n.  A  minute  living  organism,  supposed  to  act 
like  a  ferment  in  causing  or  propagating  certain 
contagious  diseases.  [Gr.  zume,  ferment.] 

Mid,  a.  [ compar .  wanting;  superl.  midst  or  midmost.] 
Situated  between  extremes  ;  middle  ;  intervening. 
[AS.  mid,  muld,  Goth,  midja,  OlIG.  mitti,  L.  medius, 
Gr.  mesos,  Skr.  madhya,  middle.]  —  Mid'day,  a. 
Pert,  to  noon;  meridional. — n.  The  middle  of  the 
day;  noon.  —  Mid'land,  a.  In  the  interior  country; 
distant  from  the  coast ;  mediterranean.  — 
Mid'night,  n.  Middle  of  the  night;  12  o’clock 
D.  m.  —  a.  In  the  middle  of  the  night ;  very 
dark.  —  Mid'rib,  n.  (Rot.)  The  main  rib  of 
a  leaf,  a  continuation  of  tne  petiole.  —  Mid'- 
riff,  7i.  (Anat.)  The  diaphragm,  or  respira¬ 
tory  muscle  which  separates  the  thorax  and 
abdomen.  [AS.  midrif ;  hrif,  belly,  womb, 

OIIG.  href,  the  body.]  —  Mid'ships,  adv. 

(Naut.)  In  the  middle  of  a  ship.  [For  amid- 
ships .]  — Mid'shipman,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A  naval 
cadet  holding  a  petty  office  in  a  ship  of  war. 

—  Passed  midshipman.  One  who  has  passed 

the  examination  preliminary  to  promotion  to  a  lieu¬ 
tenancy. —  Mid'dy,  -dY,  n.  Colloquial  abbrev.  of 
midshipman.  —  Mid'sum^er,  n.  The  middle  of  the 
summer;  the  summer  solstice.  — Mid ''way,  a.  The 
middle  of  the  way  or  distance.  —  a.  and  adv.  In 
the  middle,  etc.;  half  way.  —  Mid'win'ter,  n.  The 
middle  of  the  winter;  the  winter  solstice;  also  the 
severe  winter  weather,  which  is  usually  later.— Mid'- 
heav'en,  n.  The  middle  part  of  heaven,  or  the  sky. 
(Asti-on.)  The  meridian,  or  middle  line  of  the  heav¬ 
ens.—  Mid'dle,  -dl,  a.  Equally  distant  from  the  ex¬ 
tremes;  mean;  medial;  mid;  intermediate;  interven¬ 
ing.  —  n.  The  point  or  part  equally  distant  from  the 
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extremities;  midst;  central  portion.  [AS.  middel,  n., 
fr.  mid,  D.  middel,  a.,  adv.,  and  n.] —  Mid'dle-aged, 
-ajd,  a.  Being  about  the  middle  of  the  ordinary  age 
of  man.  — English.  A  term  applied  to  the  dialects 
of  the  Eng.  language  in  use  between  the  period  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  that  of  modern  English,  consid¬ 
ered  by  Skeat  as  from  about  12(X)  to  14(10  a.  d. — 
-ground,?;.  {Paint.)  The  central  part  of  a  picture. 
— man,  n.  ;  pi.  -MEN.  An  agent  between  two  parties; 
a  broker;  esp.  in  Ireland,  one  who  takes  land  of  the 
proprietors,  in  large  tracts,  and  rents  it  out  in  small 
portions  to  the  peasantry;  one  who  makes  a  profit 
on  anything  on  its  way  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer:  a  person  of  intermediate  rank.  (Mil.) 
The  man  in  the  center  of  a  file  of  soldiers.  —  Mid'- 
dlemost,  a.  In  the  middle,  or  nearest  the  middle; 
midmost.  —  Mid'dling,  a.  Of  middle  rank,  state, 
size,  or  quality;  moderate;  mediocre;  medium;  or¬ 
dinary.  —  Mid'dlings,  n.  pi.  A  coarse,  inferior  flour; 
in  high  milling,  coarse  particles  of  the  first  crushing 
of  the  grain,  from  which  the  best  flour  is  afterwards 
ground  ;  in  U.  S.,  the  portion  of  a  hog  between  ham 
and  shoulder.  —  Midst,  n.  The  interior  or  central 
part;  the  middle.  —  adv.  In  the  middle.  —  In  the 
midst  of.  Among  ;  amid  ;  surrounded  by  ;  in  the 
thickest  of  ;  overwhelmed  by. 

Midge,  mij,  n.  A  name  given"  to  several  minute  but 
troublesome  species  of  gnats  and  flies.  [AS.  micye, 
1).  mug,  OlIG.  muijga,  a  gnat,  orig.  a  buzzer;  s.  rt. 
L.  rnugire,  Skr.  muj,  to  make  a  low  sound,  Gr. 
muzein,  to  mutter.] 

Midwife,  mid'wlf,  n. ;  pi.  -wives,  -wivz.  A  woman 
who  assists  other  women  in  childbirth.  [AS.  mid 
(D.  made,  G.  mit,  Gr.  meta),  with,  assisting,  and 
wife,  woman.]  —  Mid'wifery,  -wlf-rT  or  -wlf-rT,  n. 
Art  or  practice  of  assisting,  or  assistance  rendered, 
at  childbirth ;  obstetrics. 

Mien,  men,  n.  External  appearance;  carriage;  bear¬ 
ing;  look;  air;  aspect;  demeanor.  [F.  mine,  Armor. 
min,  countenance,  look,  W.  min,  lip;  s.  rt.  demean.} 

Miff,  mif,  n.  A  slight  degree  of  resentment.  [ProvG. 
muff,  sulkiness,  muffen,  to  be  sulky,  muffiy,  pout¬ 
ing.] 


Might,  mrt,  imp.  of  May,  q.  v. 

Might,  mit,  n.  Force  or  power;  strength;  ability;  ca¬ 
pacity.  [AS.  miht,  D.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  magt;  s.  rt. 
mag,  q.  v.]  — Might'y,  -I,  a.  Possessing  might;  for¬ 
cible;  strong;  valiant;  very  great;  remarkable  for 
size,  effect,  or  qualities;  exhibiting  or  implying 
power;  very  excellent;  fine. — adv.  In  a  great  de¬ 
gree;  very.  [AS.  mihtig.]  —  Might'ily,  -Y-lT,  adv. 
With  might;  powerfully;  greatly;  very  much.  — 
Mightiness,  n. 

Mignon,  men-yoN'  or  min'yun,  a.  Delicate;  dainty; 
pretty.  —  n.  A  darling.  [F., 
a.  and  n.,  fr.  OHG.  minna, 
minni,  memory,  love;  s.  rt. 
mind.]  —  Mignonette', 
min'yun-et',  n.  An  annual 
flowering  plant,  having  a 
delicate  fragrance.  [F.,  dim. 
of  mignon.]  —  Minion,  -yun, 
n.  A  favorite;  darling;  esp. 
an  unworthy  favorite  ;  one 
who  gains  favors  by  flattery 
or  mean  adulation;  a. servile 
dependent;  a  small  kind  of 
printing  type,  in  size  be¬ 
tween  brevier  and  non¬ 
pareil.  [The  bad  sense  fr. 

It.  mignone,  a  favorite,  fr.  F. 
mignon.] 

This  line  is  in  minion. 

—  Min'nesing'er,  -ne-sing'- 
er,  n.  A  love-singer;  esp.  one  Mignonette, 
of  a  class  of  Germ,  poets  and  musicians  of  the  12-1 4th 
centuries.  [OHG.  minni  and  smgen,  to  sing.]  —  Min'- 
ikin,  a.  Small;  diminutive.  —  n.  A  darling;  favor¬ 
ite;  a  small  kind  of  pin.  [D.  minnekyn,  dim.  of  mm- 
ne  =  OlIG.  minni.] 

Mig  rate,  mi'grat,  v.  i.  To  change  one’s  place  of  res¬ 
idence,  esp.  to  remove  to  another  country  ;  to  pass 
to  a  warmer  climate  in  the  autumn,  returning  in  the 
spring,  —  said  of  birds.  [E.  migrare,  -gratum;  s.  rt. 
L.  meare,  to  go.]  —  Migra'tion,  n.  Act  of  migrating. 
[F.;  L.  migratio.] —  Mi'gratory,  -to-rl,  a.  Remov¬ 
ing  or  accustomed  to  remove,  etc. 

Mikado,  mc-ka'do,  n.  The  title  of  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  [Peril,  fr.  Jap.  mi,  honorable,  and  kado,  gate; 
cf.  the  Sublime  Porte,  of  Turkey.] 


;  Milage.  Same  as  Mileage:  see  under  Mile. 

Milch.  See  under  Milk. 

Mild,  mild,  a.  Tender  and  gentle  in  temper  or  dispo¬ 
sition;  not  showing  severity  or  harshness;  not  acrid, 
pungent,  corrosive,  or  drastic;  gently  affecting  the 
senses;  not  violent;  soft;  calm;  soothing;  placid; 
tender;  lenitive;  assuasive.  [AS.  milde,  D.,  Dan., 
Sw.,  and  G.  mild;  s.  rt.  Eithuan.  melas,  dear,  Gr. 
meilichos,  mild,  Skr.  mrilikani,  grace,  pity,  perh.  E. 
merry.]  —  Mild'ly,  adv.  —  Mild'ness.  n. 

Mildew,  mil'du,  n.  A  peculiar  state  of  decay  in  living 
or  dead  vegetable  matter,  cloth,  paper,  etc.,  caused 
by  minute  fungi;  the  fungi  which  cause  such  decay. 

—  v.t.  [MiLDEWED(-dud),  -iiewing.]  To  taint  with 
mildew.  —  v.i.  To  become  tainted  with,  etc.  [AS. 
meledeaw,  lit.  honey-dew,  fr.  its  sticky  appearance.] 

Mile,  mil,  n.  A  measure  of  distance  =  320  rods,  or  5,280 
feet:  the  Eng.  geographical  ornautical  mile  is  1-G0th 
of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or  about  (1,07'J  feet;  the  Ger¬ 
man  short  mile  is  nearly  3.9  Eng.  m.;  the  Ger.  long 

m.  5.75  Eng.  m.;  the  Prussian  and  Danish  m.  about 
4.7 Eng.  m.;  the  Swedish  m.  about  G.G25  Eng.  m.  [ME. 
6ing.  and  pi.  mile,  AS.  mil.  pi.  mile,  L.  milia,  millia, 
a  Roman  mile,  prop,  thousands,  orig.  mille  passus, 
1,000 paces  =  1  mile;  L.  mille,  1,000.]— Mile'age,  Mile¬ 
age,  mll'ej,  n.  An  allowance  for  traveling,  as  so 
much  by  the  mile.  — Mile'-post,  -stone,  n.  A  post  or 
stone  set  to  mark  the  space  of  a  mile.—  Mil'foil,  -foil, 

n.  (Hot.)  An  herb ;  yarrow.  [F.,  fr.  F.  and  L. 
mille,  1,000,  and  OF.  foil  (L.  folium),  a  leaf,  L.  mille¬ 
folium,  lit.  thousand-leaved,  fr.  its  numerous  divis¬ 
ions.]— Mill,  n.  An  imaginary  money  of  account 
of  the  U.  S.  =  l-10th  of  a  cent,  or  l-1000th  of  $1. 
[L.  mille.]  —  Millennium,  -nl-um,  n.  1,000  years,  —  a 
word  used  to  denote  the  1,000  years  mentioned  in 
Revelation  xx.,  (luring  which  Satan  will  be  bound, 
and  holiness  triumph  throughout  the  world.  [L., 
fr.  mille  and  annus,  ayear.]  —  Millena'rian,  -rl-an,  a. 
Consisting  of  1,000  years ;  pert,  to  the  millennium. 

—  n.  One  who  believes  that  Christ  will  personally 


Millepora  alciconus. 


reign  on  earth  1,000  years.  —  Millenary,  -na-rT,  a. 
Consisting  of  1,000.  —  n.  Space  of  1,000  years.  [L. 
millenarius,  containing  1,000,  fr.  milleni,  a  thousand 
each,  fr.  mille.]  —  Millennial,  -nT-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  millennium,  or  to  1,000  years. —  Millen'nialist, 
n.  One  who  believes  that  Christ  will  reign,  etc. — 
Mil'leped,  -le-ped,  n.  An  insect  having  many  feet; 
one  of  the  myriapods.  [L.  millepcda,  fr.  mille  and 
pcs,  pedis,  foot.]  —  Mil'le- 
pore,  -le-por,  n.  A  minute 
reef-building  marine  ani¬ 
mal;  its  branching  coral, 
having  thesurfacesmooth, 
and  perforated  with  very 
minute  punctures  or  cells. 

[L.po/’ws.apore.]— Mil'le- 
porite,  -po-rlt,  n.  A  fossil 
millepore.  —  Milles'imal, 
a.  Thousandth  ;  consist¬ 
ing  of  1,000  parts.  [L.  mil- 
lesinius,  fr.  mille.]  —  Mil'- 
ligram,  Milligramme', 

-gram',  n.  A  metric  measure  of  weight,  being  the 
l-1000th  of  a  gram  =  .0187G  grain  troy,  or  .0154  grain 
avoirdupois.  [F.  milligramme,  fr.  milli,  abbr.  of  mil- 
lieme,  thousandth,  and  gramme.  See  Guam,  under 
Grammar.]— Milliliter,  mil-lil'T-ter  or  mil'll-li'ter, 
MiFlili'tre,  -le'tr,?*.  A  measured capacity=l-1000th 
of  a  liter  =  .0G103  of  a  cubic  inch.  [F.  millitre,  fr. 
milli  and  litre.  See  Liter.]-  Millimeter,  mil-lim'e- 
ter  or  mil'IY-me'ter,  Millime'tre,  -ma'tr,  n.  A  lineal 
measure  =  l-1000th  of  a  meter  =  .03937  of  an  inch. 
[F.  millimetre;  metre,  a  meter,  q.  v.,  under  Mete.1 

—  Mill'rea,  -ree,  -reis,  mil're,  n.  A  coin  of  Portugal 
=  1000  reis  =  $1.08.  [Pg.  mil  (=  L.  mille )  and  reis, 
pi.  of  real,  a  coin.] — Mill'ion,  -yun,  n.  The  number 
of  ten  hundred  thousand,  or  a  thousand  thousand, 
written  1,000,000;  an  indefinitely  large  number.  [F., 
LL.  rnillio,  extended  fr.  L.  mille.]  —  Mill'ionary, 
-yun-a-rl,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  millions. — 
Mill'ionth,  -yunth,  a.  Last  of,  or  constituting  one 
of,  a  million  units.  —  n.  One  of,  etc.  —  Mill 'ionaire', 
-fir',  n.  One  whose  wealth  is  counted  by  millions. 
[F.]  —  Millier,  mel-ya',  n.  A  measure  of  weight  = 
1,000,000  grains  -  2204. G2  lbs.  avoirdupois,  being  *> 
weight  of  leu,  meter  of  water  at  4°  centigrade. 

—  Milliard,  miFle-iir',  n.  A  thousand  millions 
Milesian,  mi-le'zhan,  n.  A  Celtic  inhabitant  of 

land.  [Fr.  Milesius,  a  legendary  king  of  Spain,  said 
to  hswe  conquered  Ireland,  1300  b.  c!] 

Miliary.  See  under  Millet. 
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Militate,  mil'Y-tat,  v.  i.  To  stand  opposed,  have  weight 
on  the  opposite  side,  contend, — .said  of  arguments, 
etc.,  and  followed  bv  against.  [L.  military,  -tatum, 
fr.  miles,  militis,  soldier.]  —  Mil'itant,  a.  Engaged 
in  warfare;  combating;  serving  as  a  soldier. — Mil'- 
itary,  -Y-ta-rY,  a.  Pert,  to  soldiers,  to  arms,  or  to 
war;  engaged  in  the  service  of  soldiers  or  arms;  war¬ 
like;  becoming  a  soldier.  —  n.  The  whole  body  of 
soldiers;  soldiery;  militia;  the  army.  —  Militarily, 
adv.  —  Militarism,  -rizm,  n.  A  military  state  or 
condition;  reliance  on  military  force  in  administer¬ 
in';  government;  a  military  system.  [F.  militarisme.] 

—  Mili'tia,  mY-Iish'a,  n.  The  body  of  citizen  soldiers 
in  a  state  enrolled  for  discipline,  Dut  engaged  in  act¬ 
ual  service  only  in  emergencies.  [L.,  fr.  miles.]  — 
Mili'tia-man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  One  who  belongs  to  the 
militia. 

Milk,  milk,  n.  A  white  fluid  secreted  by  female  mam¬ 
mals  for  the  nourishment  of  their  young;  white  juice 
of  certain  plants;  emulsion  made  bv  bruising  seeds. 

—  v.t.  [milked  (milkt),  milking.]  To  draw  milk 
from  the  breasts  or  udder  of;  to  supply  with  milk; 
add  milk  to;  to  draw  the  substance,  contents,  etc., 
from,  esp.  surreptitiously,  —  as,  to  milk  a  telegram, 
to  use  information  designed  for  others.  [AS.  vieolc, 
D.  and  Dan.  melk ,  G.  milch ,  milk,  OHG.  melchan,  to 
milk,  orig.  to  stroke;  s.  rt.  L.  mulgere.  Gr.  amclgcin, 
to  milk,  Skr.  mrii,  to  rub,  stroke.]  —  Milk'er, «.  One 
who  or  that  which  milks;  also,  an  animal  giving  milk. 

—  Milk'y,  -Y,  a.  Relating  to,  made  of,  like,  or  yield¬ 
ing  milk;  soft;  mild;  gentle;  timorous.  —  Milky  way. 
(  Astron.)  A  broad,  irregular,  luminous  zone  in  the 
heavens,  supposed  to  be  the  blended  light  of  innu¬ 
merable  fixed  stars,  not  distinguishable  with  ordinary 
telescopes;  the  Galaxy.  —  Milk'iness,  n.  Qualities 
like  those  of  milk;  softness.—  Milk  'maid,  n.  A  wom¬ 
an  employed  in  the  dairy.  —  Milk'sop,  n.  A  piece  of 
bread  sopped  in  milk  ;  a  soft,  effeminate,  feeble¬ 
minded  man.  —  Milk'tooth,  n. ;  pi.  -teeth.  (Far.) 
The  fore  tooth  of  a  foal,  which  is  cast  within  2  or  3 
years.  One  of  the  deciduous  or  first  set  of  teeth  of  a 
child.  —  Milk'weed,  n.  A  plant  of  several  species, 
abounding  in  a  milky  juice,  and  having  its  seeds  at¬ 
tached  to  a  long,  silky  down;  silkweed. —  Milk'-tree, 
a.  A  tree  yielding  a  milky  juice;  esp.  one  in  which 
this  juice  is  fit  for  food,  as  the  cow-tree  of  S.  Amer. — 
Milk  leg.  (Pathol.)  A  swelling  of  the  leg,  usually  in 
puerperal  women,  caused  by  inflammation  of  veins, 
and  having  a  white  appearance  due  to  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  serum  or  of  pus  in  the  cellular  tissue. —  Milch, 
a.  Yielding  milk,  —  said  only  of  beasts.  [G.] 

Mill.  U.  S.  money.  See  under  Mile. 

Mill,  mil,  n.  A  set-to;  pugilistic  encounter.  —  v.  t.  To 
beat.  [See  Medley,  MElee,  under  Meddle.] 

Mill,  mil,  n.  An  engine  or  machine  for  grinding  any 
substance,  as  grain,  etc.,  also  for  transforming  raw 
material  by  mechanical  processes  into  a  condition  for 
use;  the  building,  with  its  machinery,  where  grind¬ 
ing  or  manufacturing  is  carried  on.  (Calico  Print¬ 
ing.')  A  printing  cylinder,  of  copper.  —  v.  t.  [milled 
(mild),  milling.]  To  reduce  to  fine  particles,  grind, 
comminute;  to  pass  through  a  machine  or  engine; 
to  shape  or  finish  by  passing  through  a  machine;  to 
make  a  raised  border  or  impression  around  the  edges 
of,  or  to  cut  fine  grooves  or  indentations  across  the 
edges  of;  to  stamp  in  a  coining  press,  coin;  to  full 
(cloth).  [ME.  melle,  mulle,  mulne,  AS.  myln,  fr.  L.  rno- 
lina ,  a  mill,  that  which  grinds,  molcre,  to  grind.]  — 
High  milling.  Reduction  of  the  grain  to  flour  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  crackings,  or  of  slight  and  partial  crush- 
ings,  alternately  with  sifting  and  sorting  the  product, 

—  the  method  by  which  New  Process  or  Haxall  flour 
is  obtained.  —  Low  m.  Reduction  by  a  single  crush¬ 
ing  or  grinding.  —  Mill'stone,  n.  A  stone  for  grind¬ 
ing  grain.—  Mill '-dam,  n.  A  dam  to  obstruct  a  water¬ 
course  and  raise  the  water  to  a  height  sufficient  to 
turn  a  mill-wheel. — race,  n.  The  current  of  water 
driving  a  mill  wheel,  or  the  canal  conveying  it. — 
-tail,  n.  The  current  of  water  flowing  from  a  water¬ 
wheel,  and  which  has  been  used  in  turning  it.  — 
Mill'er.  n.  One  who  keeps  or  attends  a  mill,  esp.  a 
grist-mill.  (Entom.)  A  moth,  whose  wings  appear 
covered  with  powder,  like  a  miller’s  clothes.—  Mill'¬ 
er ’s  thumb,  n.  A  small  fresh- water  fish;  the  river 
bull-head  of  Europe. 

Millennium,  Milleped,  Milligram,  Million,  Millreis, 

etc.  See  under  Mile. 

Millet,  mil'let,  n.  A  grain-bearing  grass  of  several 
species,  cultivated  in  the  Orient  for  its  seed  and  in 
Europe  and  Amer.  as  a  forage  plant.  [F.,  dim.  of 
mil,  AS.  mil,  L.  milium,  Gr.  meline,  millet.]  —  Mil'- 


■111 
Minaret. 

-  Min'cingly, 


iary,  -ya-rY,  a.  Like,  or  accompanied  with  an  erup¬ 
tion  like,  millet  seeds. 

Milliner,  mil'lY-ner,  n.  One  who  makes  head-dresses, 
bonnets,  etc.,  for  women.  [Prob.  corrup.  of  Milliner, 
a  dealer  in  wares  fr.  Milan,  Italy. J  —  Mil'liner'y* 
-nSr'Y,  n.  Articles  dealt  in  by  milliners. 

Milt,  milt,  n.  ( Anat .)  The  spleen.  [AS.  milte;  s.  rt. 
melt,  malt.] 

Milt,  milt,  n.  The  soft,  white,  spermatic  glands  of  the 
male  fish;  soft  roe;  sperm  of  the  male  fish. —  v.  t.  To 
impregnate  (the  roe  or  spawn  of  the  female  fish). 
[Same  as  milk;  Sw .mjolk,  milk,  mjolke,  milt  of  fish.] 

Mime,  mTm,  n.  A  kind  of  farce  in  which  real  charac¬ 
ters  were  depicted;  an  actor  in  one.  [Gr.  mimos ,  an 
imitator,  actor;  s.  rt.  Skr.  ma ,  to  measure:  see  Mete.] 

—  Mimet'ic,  -ical,  a.  Apt  to  imitate;  given  to  aping 
or  mimicry;  imitative.  [Gr.  mimetikos,  fr.  mimos. ] 

—  Mim'ic,  -ical,  a.  Inclined  to  ape;  imitative;  con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  formed  in,  imitation.  —  Mim'ic,  n.  One 
who,  etc.;  a  mean  or  servile  imitator.  —  v.  t.  [mim¬ 
icked  (-ikt),  -icking.]  To  imitate  for  sport,  ridicule 
by  imitation,  ape,  counterfeit,  mock.  —  Mim'icker, 
n.  —  Mim'icry,  -ik-rY,  n.  Act  or  practice  of,  etc.  — 
Mimo'sa,  -gaor-za,  n.  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants, 
of  many  species,  including  the  sensitive  plant,  —  so 
called  fr.  its  imitating  the  sensibility  of  animat  life. 

Minaret,  min'a-ret,  n.  (Arch.)  A  slender,  lofty  tur¬ 
ret  on  or  near  a  Mohammedan  mosque, 
having  one  or  more  projecting  balcon¬ 
ies,  from  which  the  people  are  sum¬ 
moned  to  prayer.  [Sp.  minarete,  Ar. 
manarat,  manar,  fr.  nar,  fire.] 

Minatory,  min'a-to-rY,  a.  Threatening ; 
menacing.  [L.  minatorius,  fr.  minari, 
to  threaten.] 

Mince,  mins,  v.  t.  [minced  (minst); 
mincing.]  To  cut  into  very  small 
pieces;  to  hash;  to  diminish  in  speak¬ 
ing,  extenuate  ;  to  clip  (words,  or  ex¬ 
pressions). —  v.i.  To  walk  with  short 
steps,  or  to  speak  softly,  with  affected 
nicety.  [AS.  minsian,  fr.  min,  small, 

D.  min,  I,,  minor  (q.  v. ),  less.]  — Mince'- 
pie,  n.  A  pie  made  with  minced  meat 
and  other  ingredients  baked  in  paste.  —  , 

adv.  In  a  mincing  manner:  with  affected  delicacy.’ 

Mind,  mind,  n.  The  intellectual  or  rational  faculty 
in  man;  the  understanding;  the  entire  spiritual  na¬ 
ture;  soul;  state  of  the  faculties  of  thinking,  willing, 
choosing,  etc.;  as,  opinion,  sentiment,  belief ;  choice, 
desire,  purpose  ;  courage,  spirit ;  memory  ;  remem¬ 
brance;  recollection. —  v.t.  To  attend  to;  to  notice, 
mark,  regard,  obey. — v.i.  To  be  inclined,  or  dis¬ 
posed  ;  to  incline.  [AS.  gemynd,  memory,  mind, 
thought,  fr.  munan,  to  think,  gemunan ,  to  remember; 
s.  rt.  L.  mens,  mind,  inemini,  I  remember,  Skr.  man, 
to  think,  E.  man.]  —  Mind'ed,  a.  Disposed;  inclined. 

—  Mind'ful,  -ful,  a.  Attentive;  heedful;  observant. 

—  Mind'fully,  adv.  —  Mind'fulness,  n. 

Mine,  min,  a.  Belonging  to  me;  my,  —  used,  as  a  pro¬ 
nominal  adjective,  placed  always  in  the  predicate; 
also,  attributively,  in  the  old  style,  before  a  noun 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  for  my ;  also  as  a  possessive 
pronoun,  equivalent  to  of  me,  or,  belonging  to  me; 
often  used  in  the  predicate  standing  for  the  noun  to 
which  it  belongs.  [AS.  min,  Goth,  meins.  See  Me.] 

Mine,  min,  n.  A  subterranean  cavity  or  passage;  esp. 
a  pit  from  which  mineral  substances  are  dug  ;  or 
(Mil.)  a  cavity  filled  with  powder,  under  a  fortifica¬ 
tion  or  other  work,  for  blowing  up  the  superstruc¬ 
ture;  a  rich  source  of  wealth  or  other  good.  —  v.  i. 
[mined  (mind),  mining,]  To  dig  a  mine;  to  form  a 
burrow,  tunnel,  or  hole,  in  the  earth. —  v.  t.  To  dig 
away  the  foundation  of,  lay  a  mine  under,  sap,  un¬ 
dermine;  to  ruin  or  destroy  by  slow  degrees  or  secret 
means.  [F.  miner,  to  mine,  undermine,  LL.  minare, 
to  conduct,  esp.  to  lead  along  a  vein  of  metal.]  — 
Min'er,  n.  —  Min'y,  -Y,  n.  Full  of  mines;  subterra¬ 
neous.  —  Min'eral,  inYn'er-al,  n.  Any  natural  inor¬ 
ganic  substance  having  a  definite  chemical  composi¬ 
tion.  —  a.  Pert,  to,  consisting  of,  or  impregnated 
with,  minerals.  [F.]  — Min'eralist,  n.  One  versed 
or  employed  in  minerals. —  Min'eralize,  v.  t.  [-ized 
(-Izd),  -izing.]  To  make  mineral,  reduce  to  a  min¬ 
eral  form,  communicate  the  properties  of  a  mineral 
to.  —  v.  i.  To  go  on  an  excursion  for  observing  and 
collecting  minerals.  —  Min'eraliza'tion,  n.  Process 
of  mineralizing,  or  forming  an  ore  by  combination 
with  another  substance;  act  of  impregnating  with  a 
mineral,  as  water. —  Min'eraliz  er,  n.  A  substance 
which  mineralizes  another,  or  combines  with  it  in 
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an  ore.—  Mineral'ogy,  -jY,  n.  Science  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  minerals,  their  classification,  etc.  [Gr.  logos, 
discourse.)  —  Mineral'ogist,  n.  One  versed  in,  etc. — 
Min'eralog'ical,  a.  Pert,  to  mineralogy. 

Minever,  Miniver.  Same  as  Meniver. 

Mingle,  min'gl,  v.  t.  [-gled  (gld),  -geing.]  To  unite 
in  one  body,  mass,  or  compound;  to  blencb;  to  mix 
confusedly,  irregularly,  or  promiscuously:  to  unite 
in  society  or  by  ties  of  relationship;  to  deprive  of 
purity  by  mixture;  to  render  impure.  —  v.i.  To  be 
mixed,  be  united.  [AS.  mengan,  to  mix,  mang,  a 
mixture,  D.  mengelen,  to  mingle,  mengen,  to  mix;  s.  rt. 
OLIG.  menigi,  a  crowd,  manac ,  many,  E.  among, 
monger,  mongrel.]  —  Min'gler,  n. 

Miniate,  Miniature.  Sec  under  Minium. 

Minikin,  Minion.  See  under  Mignon. 

Minish,  min'ish,  v.  t 


lessen,  diminish.  [M 


■  Jf1 
ME. : 


ii 


-ISHED  (-isht),  -isiiing.]  To 
menusen ,  F,  menuiser,  to  di¬ 
minish,  LL.  minutare,  to  reduce  to  fragments,  fr.  L. 
minutia,  smallness,  minutus,  small,  fr.  rt.  min-,  found 
in  minor,  less,  minimus,  least;  s.  rt.  AS.  and  Ir.  min, 
small,  Gr.  minuthein,  to  make  small,  Skr.  mi,  to  hurt.] 

—  Min'ify,  -Y-fi,  v.  t.  To  make  small  or  smaller;  to 
degrade,  treat  with  contempt,  speak  slightingly  of, 

—  opp.  to  magnify,  [L.  facere,  to  make.]  —  Min'now, 

-no,  n.  A  very  small  fresh¬ 
water  fish,  of  several  spe¬ 
cies.  [-ME.  me  no  w,  AS. 
myne,  fr.  min,  small;  also 
ME.  menuse,  OF.  menuise, 
small  fish,  menu,  L.  minutus, 
small.]  —  Mi'nor,  a.  Infe-  Minnow, 

rior  in  bulk,  degree,  importance,  etc.;  less;  smaller; 
small;  petty;  unimportant.  ( Mus .)  Less  or  lower  by 
a  semitone.—  n.  A  person  underage;  a  person  under 
authority  of  parents  or  guardians;  in  Eng.  and  U.  S., 
one  not  yet  21  years  of  age;  a  Minorite,  or  Franciscan 
friar.  (Logic.)  The  minor  term,  that  is,  the  subject 
of  the  conclusion;  also,  the  minor  premise,  that  is, 
that  premise  which  contains  the  minor  term;  in  hy¬ 
pothetical  syllogisms,  the  categorical  premise.  [L., 
compar.  fr.'  rt.  min-.]  —  Mi'norite,  -It,  n.  A  Fran¬ 
ciscan  friar.  —  Minority,  -nSr'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing,  or  period  during  which  one  is,  a  minor,  or  un¬ 
der  age;  the  smaller  number. — Mi'nus,  a.  Less; 
requiring  to  be  subtracted;  negative.  [L.,  neut.  of 

minor.]  —  Min'im,  n.  rj  _ _ i 

Anything  very  minute;  - (—■ * - 1- 

a  single  drop.  (Mus.)  - 1 - 

A  half  note,  equal  in|y;-) - I - 

time  to  2  quarter  notes,  ^ - ttt- : 

or  crochets.  [F.  min-  CJ  Minims. 

ime,  L.  minimus,  superl.  fr.  rt.  min-.]  —  Min'imize, 
v.  t.  [-MIZED  (-mlzd),  -mizing.]  To  reduce  to  the 
smallest  part  or  proportion  possible.  —  Minimum, 
n. ;  pi.  -ma,  -rna.  The  least  quantity  assignable  in 
a  given  case;  smallest  amount;  lowest  point  or  de¬ 
gree;  a  thing  of  small  consequence;  trifle.  [L.,  neut. 
of  minimus?)  —  Min'uend,  -u-end,  n.  (Anth.)  The 
number  from  which  another  number  is  to  be  sub¬ 
tracted.  [L.  minuendus,  to  be  diminished,  fr.  minu- 
ere,  to  diminish.]  —  Min'uet,  -u-et,  n.  A  slow,  grace¬ 
ful  dance;  a  tune  to  regulate  the  movements  in  the 
dance  so  called.  [F.  menuet,  fr.  menu,  small,  fr.  the 
small  steps  of  this  dance.]  —  Minute',  niY-nut',  a. 
Very  small,  little,  or  slender  ;  slight  ;  attentive  to 
small  things;  fine;  critical;  exact;  circumstantial; 
detailed.  [L.  minutus,  p.  p.  of  minuere,  to  lessen.]  — 
Minute'ly,  adv.  —  Minute'ness,  n.  —  Min'ute,  min'- 
it,  n.  The  60th  part  of  an  hour;  60  seconds.  ( Geom.) 
The  60th  part  of  a  degree.  A  note  in  writing  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  memory  of  anything.  —  v.  t.  To  make  a 
note  of;  to  jot  down.  —  Min'utely,  -it-lT,  adv.  Every 
minute;  rapidly.  —  Min'ute-book,  v.  Abookof  short 
hints. — glass,  n.  A  glass,  the  sand  of  which  meas¬ 
ures  a  minute  in  running. — gun,  n.  A  gun  dis¬ 
charged  every  minute,  as  a  signal  of  distress  or 
mourning.  — hand,  n.  The  hand  which  marks  the 
minutes  on  a  clock  or  watch. — man.  n. ;  pi.  -men. 
One  enlisted  for  service  whenever  required,  and 
ready  to  march  at  a  moment’s  notice.  —  Minu'tia, 
-sliY-a,  n. ;  pi.  -TI/E,  -sht-e.  A  minute  particular;  the 
smallest  detail.  [L.,  fr.  minutus.] 

Minister,  min'is-ter,  n.  A  servant ;  subordinate  ;  as¬ 
sistant  of  inferior  rank  ;  one  to  whom  is  intrusted 
the  direction  of  affairs  of  state  ;  the  representative 
of  a  sovereign  or  government  at  a  foreign  court;  em¬ 
bassador;  one  who  serves  at  the  altar  ;  pastor  of  a 
church:  clergyman;  parson;  priest.  —V-  t.  [min¬ 
istered  (-terd),  -tering.)  To  furnish,  afford,  sup¬ 
ply,  administer.  —  v.  i.  To  act  as  a  servant,  attend¬ 


ant,  or  agent ;  to  serve  in  any  office,  sacred  or  secu¬ 
lar;  to  afford  supplies,  give  things  needful,  serve, 
officiate,  administer,  contribute.  [ME.  and  F.  mi- 
nistre,  L.  minister,  a  servant,  fr.  rt.  of  minor:  see 
Minish  ;  cf.  magister ,  magistrate,  fr.  major.)  — 
Min'istry,  -is-trY,  n.  Act  of  ministering :  ministra¬ 
tion;  instrumentality;  office,  duties,  or  functions  of 
a  minister  .  the  body  of  ministers  ;  the  clergy  :  the 
ministers  of  state:  business;  employment. —  Minis- 
te'rial,  -rY-al,  a.  Pert,  to  ministry,  or  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  service,  or  of  executive  office  ;  pert,  to  the 
office  of  a  minister  :  executive,  embassadorial,  or 
sacerdotal;  official;  clerical;  priestly;  ecclesiastical. 
—  Ministerially,  adv.  —  Min'istrant,  a.  Perform¬ 
ing  service  as  a  minister  ;  acting  under  command. 
[L.  ministrans,  -trantis,  p.  pr.  of  ministrare,  to  min¬ 
ister.]  —  Ministra'tion,  n.  Act  of  performing  ser¬ 
vice;  office  of  a  minister  ;  ecclesiastical  function.  — 
Min'strel,  n.  One  of  an  order  of  men,  in  the  middle 
ages,  who  sang  verses  to  the  harp,  etc.;  a  bard;  sing¬ 
er;  harper;  a  singer  and  musician,  — often  applied 
esp.  to  one  who  performs  at  comic  entertainments. 
[OF.  menestrel,  fr.  LL.  ministralis,  a  servant,  re¬ 
tainer,  fr.  L.  minister.]  —  Min'strelsy,  -sY,  n-  Arts 
and  occupation  of  minstrels ;  a  collective  body  of 
minstrels,  or  of  their  songs. 

Minium,  min'Y-um,  n.  A  pigment  of  a  beautiful  red 
color;  red  lead.  [L.,  cinnabar,  red  lead,  -  prob.  an 
Iberian  word.] —Min'iate,  -Y-at,  v.  t.  To  paint  or 
tinge  with  red  lead  or  vermilion.  [L.  miniare ,  fr.  mi¬ 
nium.)  —  Min'iature,  -Y-a-chur  or  -Y-chur,  n.  Orig. 
a  painting  in  colors,  esp.,  and  now  exclusively,  one 
on  a  reduced  scale  ;  hence,  reduced  scale  ;  greatly 
diminished  style  or  form.  —  a.  On  a  small  scale. 
[It.  miniatura,  fr.  miniare.) 

Mink,  mink,  n.  A  carnivorous  and  fish-enfing  quad¬ 
ruped,  allied  to  the  weasel, 
which  burrows  near  rivers  or 
ponds,  and  is  an  expert  swim¬ 
mer  and  diver;  its  fine  black 
fur.  [Prob.  same  as  minx.) 

Minne-singer.  See  under  Mig¬ 
non. 

Minnow,  Minor,  etc.  See  under  Mink. 

Minish. 

Minotaur,  min'o-tawr,  n.  (Antig.)  A  fabled  monster, 
half  man  and  half  bull.  [Gr.  Minotauros , — the 
monster  being  the  offspring  of  Pasiphae,  wife  of 
Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and  of  a  bull,  Gr.  tauros .] 

Minster,  min'ster,  n.  The  church  of  a  monastery,  or 
one  to  which  a  monastery  has  been  attached  ;  a  ca¬ 
thedral  church.  [AS.  mynster,  fr.  L.  monasterium. 
See  Monastery,  under  Monad.] 

Minstrel,  etc.  See  under  Minister. 

Mint,  mint,  n.  The  place  where  money  is  coined  ;  place 
of  invention,  fabrication,  or  production  ;  unlimited 
supply,  —  v.  t.  To  make  by  stamping,  as  money;  to 
coin  ;  to  invent,  forge,  fabricate,  fashion.  [AS. 
mynet,  coin,  fr.  L.  moneta ,  the  mint,  coined  money, 
fr.  Moneta,  a  surname  of  Juno,  in  whose  temple  at 
Rome  money  was  coined.]  —  Mint'age,  -ej,  n.  That 
which  is  minted  or  coined;  duty  paid  to  the  mint 
for  coining.  — Mint'er,  n.  One  who  mints;  acoiner; 
an  inventor. —  Mint'-man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  One  skilled 
in  coining,  or  in  coins  ;  a  coiner.  — mas'ter,  n.  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  a  mint;  one  who  invents. 

Mint,  mint,  n.  An  aromatic  plant  of  various  species, 
producing  a  pungent  essential  oil.  [AS.  rninte,  fr.  L. 
mentha,  LL.  menta,  Gr.  mintha.) 

Minuend,  Minus,  Minute,  etc.  See  under  Minish. 

Minx,  minks,  n.  A  pert,  wanton  girl;  a  she  puppy; 
lap-dog.  [Prob.  s.  rt.  minikin,  q.  v.,  under  Mignon.] 

Miocene,  mi'o-sen,  a.  (Geol.)  Less  recent, — a  term 
applied  to  the  middle  division  of  the  tertiary  strata. 
[Gr.  meion,  less,  and  kainos,  new.] 

Miracle,  mir'a-kl,  n.  A wonderorwonderful  thing;  esp. 
an  event  oreffect  contrary  to  the  established  constitu¬ 
tion  and  course  of  things;  supernatural  event:  a  spec¬ 
tacle  or  dramatic  representation  exhibiting  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  —  called  also  a  miracle-) ilay.  [F.  ;  L. 
miraculum,  fr.  mirari,  to  wonder  at,  minis,  wonder¬ 
ful  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  smaya,  wonder,  smi  =  E.  smile.)  — 
Mirac'ulous,  -rak'u-lus,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  mir¬ 
acle  ;  performed  by  or  exhibiting  a  supernatural 
lower  ;  extraordinarily  wonderful.  —  Mirac'ulous- 
y.adv.— Mirage',  mY-razh',  n.  An  optical  illusion 
arising  from  an  unequal  refraction  in  the  lower 
strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  causing  remote  objects 
to  be  seen  double,  in  verted,  suspended  in  air,  approxi¬ 
mated,  orchanged  or  as  if  reflected  in  water.  [F. ;  fr. 
mirer,  LL.  mirare,  to  behold,  fr.  L.  mirari.)  —  Mir'- 
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r  o  r,  -  r  §  r , «.  A 
1  o  o  k  in  g  -  glass; 
that  in  which  a 
true  image  may 
he  seen  ;  a  pat¬ 
tern  ;  an  exem¬ 
plar. —  v.t.  [mir¬ 
rored  (-rgrd), 
-roring.]  Tore- 
fleet,  as  in  a  mir¬ 
ror.  [OF.  mireor, 
miroir,  fr.  LL. 
rnirare .] 

Mire,  mlr,  n.  Earth 


Mirage, 

so  wet  and  soft  as  to  yield  to  pressure;  deep  mud. 
—  v.  t.  [mired  (mlrd),  miring.]  To  plunge  and 
fix  in  mire  ;  to  soil  or  daub  with  mud.  [Ic.  myrr, 
OIIG.  mios,  swamp,  OD.  moer ,  mud  ;  s.  rt.  moss , 
moor,  prob.  not  mere.] — Mir'y,  -Y,  a.  Abounding 
with,  full  of,  or  consisting  of,  etc.  — Mir'iness,  n. 


Darkness;  gloom. 
[See  Murky.] 


Mirk,  inerk,  a.  Dark;  murky.  —  n. 

—  Mirk'y,  -T,  a.  Dark  ;  obscure 

Mirror.  See  under  Miracle. 

Mirth,  mSrth,  n.  High  excitement  of  pleasurable 

feelings  in  company  ;  noisy  gayety  ;  merriment ; 
fun;  frolic;  festivity;  jollity.  [AS.  myrgdh,  mirigdh, 
Ga.  mireadh,  Ir.  mireog ,  mirth,  frolic ;  s.  rt.  AS. 
merg,  merry,  q.  v.]  —  Mirth'ful,  -ful,  a.  Full  of 
mirth;  merry;  jovial;  festive.  —  Mirth'fully,  adv. — 
Mirth'fulness,  n. —  Mirth'less,  a.  Without  mirth. 

Mirza,  mSr'zd,  n.  The  common  title  of  honor  in 
Persia  :  appended  to  a  name,  it  signifies  prince. 
[Per.  mirza,  abbr.  fr.  mirzadah,  son  of  the  prince, 
fr.  Per.  mir,  Ar.  amir,  emir,  prince,  and  Per.  zadeh, 
son.) 

Misadventure,  mis-ad-vcn'chur,  n.  An  unfortunate 
adventure  ;  ill  luck  ;  accident ;  mishap  ;  disaster. 
[ME.  misaventure,  OF.  mesaventure,  fr.  vies-  (F.  mi-, 
Sp.  and  Pg.  menos-,  fr.  L.  minus,  less  :  see  Minisii  ; 
not  s.  rt.  E.  mis-,  q.  v.  under  Miss,  v.)  and  aventure, 
adventure.]  —  Misalli'ance,  -li'ans,  Mesalliance', 
mez'al-le-aNs',  n.  Improper  association  ;  esp.  a  de¬ 
grading  marriage  connection  with  one  of  inferior 
social  station.  TF.  misalliance.]  —  Mischance', 
-chans', n.  Ill  luck;  accident;  misfortune;  calamity. 
[OF.  meschance.]  —  Mis'chief,  -chif,  n.  Evil  pro¬ 
duced  or  effected,  whether  with  or  without  inten¬ 
tion;  trivial  evil  or  vexation,  caused  by  thoughtless¬ 
ness,  or  in  sport;  troublesome  or  annoying  act  or  con¬ 
duct  ;  cause  of  trouble  or  vexation;  damage;  harm; 
wrong-doing.  [ME.  and  OF.  meschief,  Sp.  and  Pg. 
menoscabo,  fr.  L.  minus,  less,  caput,  head  ;  cf.  ME. 
bonchef,  a  good  result.]  —  Mis'chief-mak/er,  n.  One 
who  makes  mischief. — mak'ing,  a. —  Mis'chievous, 
-chiv-us,  a.  Making  mischief;  inclined  to  do  harm; 
hurtful;  injurious;  noxious  ;  destructive.  —  Mis'- 
chievously,  adv.  —  Mis'chievousness,  n.  —  Mis¬ 
count',  v.  t.  and  i.  To  count  wrongly. — n.  An  er¬ 
roneous  counting  or  numbering.  [OF.  mesconter.] — 
Mis'creant,  -k re-ant,  n.  An  infidel;  misbeliever  ;  a 
vile  wretch  ;  scoundrel.  [OF.  mescreant,  It.  miscre- 
dente,  fr.  L.  credens,  p.  pr.  of  credere,  to  believe.]  — 
Misfea'sance,  -fe'zans,  n.  ( Law .)  A  trespass;  wrong 
done;  improper  performance  of  a  lawful  act.  [OF.; 
J'aisance ,  fr.  faire,  L.  facere,  to  do.]  — Misno'mer,  n. 
(Law.)  The  mistaking  of  the  true  name  of  a  person. 
A  wrong  or  inapplicable  name  or  title;  a  misapplied 
term.  [OLawF.  mesnommer,  to  misname;  F.nomrner, 
L.  nominare,  to  name.] — Misprize',  -prlz',  v.  t. 
[-PRIZED  (-prizd'),  -prizing.]  To  slight,  undervalue. 
[OF.  mespriser  ;  LL.  pretiare,  to  prize,  esteem,  fr. 
L.  pretium,  a  price,  q.  v.]  —  Mispris'ion,  -prizh'un, 
rt.  (Law.)  A  high  offense  or  misdemeanor,  negative 
or  positive  ;  passive  concealment  of  a  crime  or  neg¬ 
lect  to  reveal  it,  as  of  treason  or  felony  ;  a  positive 
act  to  help  cover  a  crime,  ns  dissuading  a  witness  ; 
maladministration ;  neglect,  oversight,  or  mistake 

—  as  of  a  clerk  in  writing  or  keeping  a  record.  [OF. 
mesprison,  F.  miprise,  a  mistake,  fr.  mes-  and  1,L. 
prcnsio,  a  taking,  fr.  L.  prehendere,  -hensuin,  to  take, 
seize  ;  not  fr.  misprize.] 

Misanthrope,  mis'an-thrflp,  -an'thropist,  -thro-pist, 
n.  A  hater  of  mankind.  [Gr.  nnsanthropos,  fr. 
inisein,  to  hate  (fr.  misos,  hatred),  and  anthropos,  a 
man.]  —  Misanthrop'ic,  -ical,  a.  Hating  mankind. 

—  Misan'thropy, -pf,  n.  Hatred  or  dislike  of,  etc. — 
Misog'amy,  -ml,  n.  Hatred  of  marriage.  [Gr.  ga¬ 
mes,  marriage.]  —  Misog'amist,  n.  One  who,  etc. — 
Misog'yny,  -soj'Y-nY,  n.  Hatred  of  the  female  sex. 
[Gr.  gune,  woman.] — Misog'ynist,  w.  A  woman- 
hater. 


Misapply,  Misapprehend,  Misbegot,  etc.  See  under 
Miss. 

Miscellaneous,  mis-sel-la'ne-us,  a.  Mixed  :  mingled  ; 
consisting  of  several  kinds.  [L.  miscellaneus,  fr. 
miscellus,  mixed,  fr.  miscere,  to  mix,  q.  v.]  —  Miscel- 
la'neousness.  n.  —  Mis'cellany,  -la-nY,  n.  A  mass 
or  mixture  of  various  kinds;  a  medley  ;  esp.,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  compositions  on  various  subjects.  [Fr.  L. 
miscellanea.]  —  Miscella'nea,  -ne-a,  n.  pi.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  miscellaneous  matters.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  wus- 
cellaneus.]  —  Mis/cegena'tion,  -se-je-na'shun,  n. 
Amalgamation  of  races.  [L.  miscere  and  gentre,  to 
beget.] 

Mischance,  Mischief,  etc.  See  under  Misadventure. 

Miser,  mi'zSr,  «.  An  avaricious  or  extremely  covet¬ 
ous  person;  one  who  hoards  money  and  lives  mean¬ 
ly  ;  a  niggard.  [L.,  wretched  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  Gr.  mi¬ 
sos,  hatred.]—  Mi'serly,  -IT,  a.  Sordid;  avaricious; 
parsimonious  ;  stingy  ;  mean.  —  Mis'ery,  -S1-Y,  n. 
Great  unhappiness;  extreme  pain  of  body  or  mind  ; 
evils  which  cause  misery  ;  calamity  ;  misfortune : 
torture  ;  agony  ;  anguish  :  distress.  [ME.  and  OF. 
miserie,  L.  miseria.)  —  Mis'erable,  a.  Very  un¬ 
happy  ;  in  a  state  of  distress  ;  causing  misery  ;  very 
poor;  worthless;  despicable;  abject;  wretched.  [F.; 
L.  miserabilis,  fr.  miserari,  to  pity,  fr.  miser.]  — 
Mia'erableness,  n.  —  Mis'erably,  adv.  In  a  misera¬ 
ble  manner;  unhappily;  pitiably. —  Mis'ere're,  -re'- 
re,  n.  (Jtom.  Cat/i.  Church.)  The  .51st  psalm,  which 
commences  with  this  word.  (Pathol.)  The  symptoms 
attending  obstruction  in  the  intestines  ;  iliac  pas¬ 
sion.  [L.,  have  mercy,  fr.  miserari.] 

Misfeasance,  etc.  See  under  Misadventure. 

Mish-mash,  mish'-mash,  n.  A  mingle  or  hotch-potch. 
[G.  misch-masch ,  fr.  mischen,  to  mix.] 

Mishna,  mish'na,  w.  The  digest  of  the  Jewish  tra¬ 
ditional  and  ritual  law,  made  in  the  2d  cent.,  which 
with  the  Gemara  forms  the- Talmud.  [NTIeb.  mish- 
nah,  lit.  repetition,  explanation,  fr.  Heb.  shanah ,  to 
change,  repeat.] 

Misle,  etc.  See  under  Mist. 

Misnomer,  Misprize,  Misprision.  See  under  Misad¬ 
venture. 

Misogamy,  Misogyny,  etc.  See  under  Misanthrope. 

Mispickel,  mis-pik'l,  n.  (Min.)  Arsenical  non  py¬ 
rites.  [G.] 

Miss,  mis,  n.  Young  woman  or  girl,  —  used  as  a  title 
of  address,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  an  unmarried 
woman.  [Contr.  of  mistress,  q.  v.]  —  Miss'y,  -Y, 
-ish,  a.  Like  a  miss  or  young  girl;  affectedly  fine. 

Miss,  mis,  v.t.  [missed  (mist),  missing.]  To  fail  of  hit¬ 
ting,  reaching,  obtaining,  seeing,  finding,  etc.;  to  do 
without,  forego;  to  omit,  pass  by;  to  discover  the  ab¬ 
sence  of,  feel  the  want  of,  mourn  the  loss  of.  — v.  i. 
To  fail  to  hit;  not  to  succeed;  to  fail  to  obtain,  learn, 
find,  etc.;  to  mistake;  err.—  n.  A  failure  to  hit,  reach, 
etc.;  loss;  want;  feltabsence;  mistake;  error.  [AS. 
missan,  mission,  D.  and  MIIG.wiissert,to  miss,  D.  mis, 
a  mistake,  also  amissfas  adv.  and  prefix), MHG.  misse, 
an  error;  s.  rt.  AS.  midhan,  OHG.  mid  an,  to  avoid, dis¬ 
simulate,  Skr.  mithya,  untruly,  wrongly,  amiss;  not 

s.  rt.  OF.  mes-,  but  of  similar  meaning  :  see  Misad¬ 
venture.]  —  Misapply',  v.  t.  To  apply  wrongly 
or  to  a  wrong  purpose.  —  Misapprehend',  v.  i.  To 
misunderstand.  —  Misap'prehen'sion, -shun,  n.  A 
mistaking  ;  wrong  apprehension  of  one’s  meaning 
or  of  a  fact;  misconception;  mistake.  —  Mis'appro'- 
pria'tion,  n.  Wrong  appropriation. 

—  Misbecome',  -kum',  v.  t.  To  suit  ill  ;  not  to  befit 
or  become.  —  Misbegot',  -got'ten,  p.  a.  Unlawfully 
or  irregularly  begotten.  —  Misbehave',  v.  i.  To  be¬ 
have  ill,  conduct  one’s  self  improperly.  —  Misbe- 
hav'ior,  -hav'j’gr,  n.  Improper,  rude,  or  uncivil 
behavior;  ill-conduct.  —  Misbelief',  -lef',  w.  Errone¬ 
ous  belief  ;  false  religion.  —  Misbeliev'er,  n.  One 
who  believes  wrongly,  or  holds  a  false  religion. — 
Misbestow',  v.  t.  To  bestow  improperly. 

—  Miscalculate,  -kal'ku-lat,  v.t.  To  calculate  er¬ 
roneously.  —  Miscal'cula'tion,  n.  Erroneous  calcu¬ 
lation.  —  Miscall',  -kawl',  v.  t.  To  call  by  a  wrong 
name,  name  improperly,  abuse.  —  Miscar'riage, 
-kar'rij,  n.  Unfortunate  event  of  an  undertaking; 
failure  ;  improper  behavior  ;  expulsion  of  a  fetus 
from  the  womb  before  it  is  viable;  abortion. — Mis- 
car'ry,  -khr'rY,  v.  i.  To  fqil  of  the  intended  effect; 
to  fail  to  reach  its  destination;  to  bring  forth  young 
before  the  proper  time.  — Misconceive,  -kon-sev',  v. 

t.  or  i.  To  conceive  wrongly;  interpret  incorrectly; 
misapprehend;  misjudge;  mistake.  —  Misconceit', 
-set',  Misconcep'tion,  n.  Erroneous  conception  ; 
false  opinion;  mistake.  —  Miscon'duct,  «.  Wrong 
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conduct;  ill  behavior;  misdemeanor;  mismanage¬ 
ment. —  Misconduct',  v.  t.  To  conduct  amiss;  mis¬ 
manage. —  Miscon'strue,  -kon'stroo,  v.  t.  To  con¬ 
strue  wrongly;  interpret  erroneously.  —  Mis'con- 
struc'tion,  n.  Wrong  interpretation  of  words  or 
things.  —  Miscoun'sel,  -kown'sel,  v.t.  To  counsel 
wrongly.  —  Miscue',  -ku',  v.  i.  To  fail  to  strike  the 
ball  properly  with  the  cue  at  billiards.  —  n.  An  in¬ 
effectual  stroke  with  the  cue. 

—  Misdate',  n.  A  wrong  date.—  ?;.  t.  To  date  errone¬ 
ously.  —  Misdeed',  n.  An  evil  deed:  wicked  action; 
offense;  transgression;  crime.  —  Misdeem',  v.  t.  To 
judge  erroneously,  misjudge.  —  Misdemean',  _-de- 
men',  v.  t.  To  behave  ill.  —  Misdemean'or,  -men'- 
er,  n.  Ill  behavior;  evil  conduct.  (Law.)  Any 
crime  less  than  a  felony.  —  Misdirect',  -dT-rekt', 
v.t.  To  give  a  wrong  direction  to:  to  direct  to  a 
wrong  person  or  place.  —  Misdirec'tion,  n.  Act  of 
directing  wrongly.  (Law.)  An  error  of  a  judge  in 
charging  the  jury.— Misdo',  -doo',  v.  t.  [-DID,  -done, 
-doing.]  To  do  wrongly.  —  v.  i.  To  do  wrong,  com¬ 
mit  a  fault  or  crime.  —  Misdo'er,  n.  —  Misdo'ing,  n. 
A  wrong  done,  fault,  offense. 

—  Misemploy',  v.  t.  To  employ  to  no  purpose,  or  to 
a  bad  purpose  ;  to  use  amiss.  —  Misemploy 'ment,  n. 
Ill  employment.  —  Misen'try,  -en'trT,  ??.  An  er¬ 
roneous  entry  or  charge,  as  of  an  account. 

—  Misfit',?/.  A  bad  tit;  a  bad  match.  —  Misform', 
v.  t.  To  put  into  an  ill  shape.  —  Misfort'une,  -f8r- 
chun,  n.  Ill  fortune;  ill  luck;  accident;  calamity; 
mishap;  harm;  disaster. 

—  Misgive',  -giv',  v.  t.  To  fill  with  doubt  and  appre¬ 
hension,  deprive  of  confidence;  to  fail.— Misgiv'ing, 
n.  A  failure  of  confidence;  distrust;  doubt.  —  Mis- 
got'ten,  a.  Unjustly  obtained. —  Misgov'ern,  -guv'- 
ern,  v.  t.  To  govern  ill,  administer  unfaithfully.  — 
Misgov'ernment,  ??.  Ill  administration  of  public  or 
private  affairs;  irregularity;  disorder.  —  Misguid'- 
ance,  -gld'ans,  n.  Wrong  direction  or  guidance. — 
Misguide',  v.  t.  To  direct  ill,  lead  into  error. 

—  Mishap',  11.  Ill  chance;  accident;  calamity;  mis¬ 
chance.  —  Mishear',  v.  i.  To  mistake  in  hearing. 

—  Misinform',  v.  t.  To  give  erroneous  information 
to.  —  Misin'forma'tion,  ?/.  Wrong  information.— 
Misinter'pret,  v.  t.  To  interpret  erroneously  ;  to 
understand  or  to  explain  amiss.  —  Mis'inter'preta'- 
tion,  u.  A  mistaken  interpretation. 

—  Misjoin',  v.  t.  To  join  unfitly  or  improperly.  — 
Misjudge',  -jui',  v.  t.  To  mistake  in  judging  of. — r.i. 
To  err  in  judgment,  form  false  opinions. — Mis- 
Judg'ment,  n.  Wrong  determination. 

—  Mislay',  v.  t.  [-laid  (-lad'), -laying.]  To  lay  in 
a  wrong  place,  lay  in  a  place  not  recollected,  lose. — 
Mislead',  -led',  v.  t.  [-led,  -leading.]  To  lead  into 
a  wrong  way  or  path,  lead  astray,  cause  to  mistake, 
deceive,  delude.  —  Mislead'er,  n.  —  Mislike',  v.  t.  or 
i.  To  dislike,  have  aversion  to. —  ??.  Dislike;  disap¬ 
probation;  aversion. 

—  Misman'age,  -inan'ej,  v.  i.  To  behave  or  manage 
ill.  —  v.  t.  To  manage  ill,  administer  improperly.  — 
Mismanagement,  n.  —  Misman'ager,  n.  —  Mis¬ 
match',  -mach',  v.  t.  To  match  unsuitably. 

—  Misname',  v.  t.  To  call  by  the  wrong  name. 

—  Mispell,  Mispend.  See  Misspell,  etc.,  below.  — 
Misplace',  -plas',  v.  t.  To  put  in  a  wrong  place;  to 
set  or  place  on  an  improper  or  unworthy  object.  — 
Misplace'ment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  — 
Misplead',  -pled',  v.  t.  To  err  in  pleading.  —  Mis¬ 
print',  v.  t.  To  print  wrong.—??.  An  error  in  printing. 

—  Mispronounce',  -nowns',  v.  i.  and  t.  [-nounced 
(-nownst'), -nouncing.]  To  pronounce  erroneously. 

—  Mis'pronun'cia'tion,  -shT-a'shun,  n.  Wrong  pro¬ 
nunciation.  —  Mis'propor'tion,  v.  t.  To  err  in  pro¬ 
portioning  one  tiling  to  another;  to  join  without  due 
proportion. 

—  Misquote',  -kwot',  v.  t.  To  quote  erroneously. — 
Misquota'tion,  n.  An  erroneous  quotation. 

—  MiSrecite',  -sit',  v.  t.  To  recite  erroneously. — 
Misrecit'al,  ??.  An  inaccurate  recital. —  Misreck'on, 
-rek'n,  /••  t.  To  reckon  or  compute  wrongly. —  Mis- 
rock/oning,  ?/.  An  erroneous  computation.  —  Mis¬ 
represent',  r.  t.  To  represent  falsely  or  incorrect¬ 
ly. —  r.i.  To  make  an  incorrect  representation. — 
Misrep'reso.ita'tion,  ??.  Act  of  giving  a  false  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  incorrect  account  given,  from  mistake, 
carelessness,  or  malice.  —  MisrepTesent'er,  ??.  — 
Misrulo',  -rool',  ??.  Disorder  ;  confusion  ;  tumult 
trout  insubordination;  unjust  domination. 

—  Misshape',  -sliap',  v.  t.  To  shape  ill,  deform.  — 
Misspell',  r.  t.  To  spell  wrong,  write  with  wrong 
letters.  —  Misspelling,  ??.  A  wrong  spelling;  false 


orthography.  —  Misspend',  v.  t.  To  spend  amiss, 
squander.-  Misstate',  v.  t.  and  i.  To  state  wrongly, 
falsify.  —  Misstate'ment,  ?/.  Incorrect  statement.— 
Misstep',  ii.  A  wrong  or  false  step. 

—  Mistake',  -tak',  v.  t.  To  take  wrongly,  misun¬ 
derstand,  misapprehend,  or  misconceive  ;  to  mis- 
choose,  misjudge;  to  take  one  person  or  thing  to  be 
another,  confound. —  v.  i.  To  err  in  opinion  or  judg¬ 
ment.  —  ??.  A  taking  or  apprehending  wrongly Ua 
fault  in  opinion,  judgment,  or  conduct;  a  miscon¬ 
ception;  blunder:  error;  bull.  —  To  he  mistaken.  To 
be  misapprehended  or  misunderstood;  to  be  taken 
or  led  astray;  to  err:  to  misapprehend.—  Mistak'en, 
-tak'n,  p.  a.  Guilty  of  a  mistake;  in  error;  errone¬ 
ous;  incorrect;  wrong.  —  Mistak'enly,  adv.  By  mis¬ 
take.—  Mistak'er,  ??.—  Mistak'able,  a.  Liable  to  be 
mistaken.— Mistime',  -tini',  v.  t.  To  time  wrongly, 
not  adapt  to  the  time.  —  v.  i.  To  neglect  the  proper 
time.  —  Misti'tle,  -tl,  v.  t.  To  call  by  a  wrong  title 
or  name.  —  Mistri'al.  ??.  (Law.)  A  false  or  errone¬ 
ous  trial.  —  Mistrust',  n.  Want  of  confidence  or 
trust;  suspicion.  — ?•.  t.  To  regard  with  jealousy  or 
suspicion,  suspect,  doubt;  to  anticipate  as  near  or 
likely  to  occur  ;  to  surmise.  — Mistrust'ful,  -ful,  a. 
Suspicious;  wanting  confidence.  —  Mistrust'fully, 
a<tv.  —  Mistrust'fulness,  ??.  —  Mistune',  -tfln',  v.  t. 
To  tune  wrongly  or  erroneously.  —  Mistu'tor,  v.  t. 
To  instruct  amiss. 

—  Misunderstand',  v.  t.  To  misconceive,  mistake, 
take  in  a  wrong  sense.  —  Misun/derstand'ing,  n. 
Mistake  of  meaning;  error;  misconception;  disagree¬ 
ment;  difference:  slight  quarrel.—  Misuse',  -uz',v.  t. 
To  use  improperly,  treat  ill,  maltreat,  abuse,  misem¬ 
ploy,  misapply. —  Misus'age,  -uz'ej,  n.  Ill  usage; 
abuse.— Misuse',  -us',  n.  Wrong  application  or  use; 
misapplication  ;  abuse. 

Missal,  mis' sal,  ??.  The  Roman  Catholic  mass-book. 
ILL.  missale,  fr.  missa,  the  mass,  q.  v.] 

Misseltoe.  See  Mistletoe. 

Missile,  mis'sil,  a.  Capable  of  being  thrown,  hurled, 
or  projected. — ??.  A  projectile  weapon,  as  a  lance, 
arrow,  or  bullet,  with  which  one  may  strike  an  ob¬ 
ject  at  a  distance.  [L.,  a  missile  weapon,  prob.  neut. 
of  missilis,  that  may  be  thrown,  fr.  mitt  ere.  mission, 
to  throw,  send;  s.  rt.  Lithuan.  mesti,  to  throw,  Skr. 
math,  to  churn,  agitate,  E.  admit,  commit,  dismiss, 
emissary ,  promise,  premise,  etc.]  —  Mis'sion,  mish'- 
un,  n.  Act  of  sending,  or  state  of  being  sent;  com¬ 
mission;  errand;  duty  on  which  one  is  sent;  persons 
sent;  delegation;  embassy;  a  station,  residence,  or 
organization,  of  missionaries.  [OF. ;  L.  missio,  fr. 
vuttere.]  —  Mis'sionary,  -Sr-T,  n.  One  sent  upon  a 
mission  ;  esp.,  one  sent  to  propagate  religion,  —  a. 
Pert,  to  missions.  —  Mis'sive,  -siv,  a.  Intended  to 
be  sent;  prepared  for  sending  out;  sent  by  authority 
of  some  person  or  society;  intended  to  be  thrown  or 
hurled;  missile.  —  ??.  That  which  is  sent;  a  message; 
letter.  [OF.]  —  Mit'timus,  -tT-mus,  ??.  (Law.)  A 
warrant  of  commitment  to  prison.  [L.,  we  send,  fr. 
mittere .] 

Mist,  mist,  Mis'le,  Mis'tle,  miz'l,  Miz'zle,  miz'zl,  n. 

Visible  watery  vapor  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  fog  ;  coarse,  watery  vapor,  approaching  the 
form  of  rain  ;  anything  which  dims  or  darkens.  — 
v.  t.  To  cloud,  cover  with  mist.  —  v.  i.  [misted, 
misting;  — miz'led  (-Id),  -ling;  —  mis'tled  (miz'- 
ld),  -ling;  —  miz'zled,  -zling.]  To  rain  in  very  fine 
drops.  [AS.  mist,  gloom,  darkness,  Sw.  and  D.,  fog, 
G.,  dung,  Ic.  mistr,  mist ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  omichle,  fog,  Skr. 
mihira,  a  cloud,  mih,  to  sprinkle  ;  ME.  misle,  mysylle 
=  mistle,  freq.  of  mist.]  —  Mist'y,  -T,  Mis'ly,  miz'- 
1T,  Miz'zly,  -zlT,  a.  Overspread  with,  attended  by, 
or  obscured  as  if  by,  mist ;  raining  in  fine  drops.— 
Mist'iness,  n. 

Mister,  mis'ter,  abbr.  in 
writing  to  Mr.,  ??.  Sir  ; 
master,  —  a  title  of  any 
adult  male.  [Corrup.  of 
master,  q.  v.] 

Mietletoe.  Misletoe,  miz'l- 
to,  ??.  A  parasitic  ever¬ 
green  shrub,  bearing  a 
glutinous  berry:  the 
sacred  plant  of  tne  Dru¬ 
ids.  [AS.  misteltan,  fr. 
m  i  s  t  el ,  dim.  of  mist, 
gloom,  and  tan,  a  twig.J 

Mis'tress,  mis'tres,  n.  A 
woman  who  exercises  au¬ 
thority,  is  chief,  etc.;  the 
female  head  of  a  family, 


Hm>  fame,  fur,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  In,  Tee ;  Odd,  tone,  6r ; 
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school,  etc.;  a  woman  well  skilled  in  anythin",  or 
having  the  mastery  over  it  :  a  beloved  object;  sweet¬ 
heart;  a  paramour;  concubine.  Madam,  —  a  title  or 
term  of  address,  now  written  Mrs.  and  pron.  mis' is. 
[ME.  and  OF.  maistresse,  fr.  maistre,  master,  q.  v.] 

Mistrust.  Mistune,  Misuse,  etc.  See  under  Miss. 

Mite,  mlt,  n.  Anything  very  small;  a  minute  object; 
very  small  quantity;  very  small  coin.  [OD.  i nijt,  a 
coin  =  1— Oth  of  a  doit;  s.  rt.  minute :  see  under  Min- 
ISH.] 

Mite,  mlt,  n.  A  minute  animal,  allied  to  the  spider, 
of  several  varieties,  having  jaws,  which  distinguish 
it  from  the  ticks.  [AS.  and  LG.;  OHG.  miza,  a  mite, 
midge,  lit.  cutter,  biter;  s.  rt.  Goth,  niaitcm,  Ic .rneita, 
to  cut,  G.  messer,  a  knife,  prob.  E.  minish,  q.  v.]  — 
Mit'y,  -T,  a.  Abounding  with  mites. 

Miter,  -tre,  mi'ter,  n.  A  covering  for  the  head,  worn 
by  bishops,  c  a  r  d  i  n  a  1  s,  etc. 

(Arch.)  The  joint  formed  by 
the  ends  of  2  pieces  (of  mold¬ 
ing,  etc.),  each  cut  off  at  an 
angle,  and  matching  together. 

—  V.  i.  [MITERED  or  MITRED 
( -t5 rd  ) ,  MITERING  Or  M I TR IN G . ] 

(Arch.)  To  meet  and  match 
together,  on  a  line  bisecting 
the  angle  of  junction,  esp. 
when  at  aright  angle.  —  v.  t. 

To  adorn  with  a  miter  ;  to  ,T., 

cut  the  ends  of  2  pieces  oblique-  Mitre, 

ly  and  join  them  at  an  angle.  [OF.  mitre,  L.  mitra, 
a  cap,  Gr.  mitra, 
belt,  girdle, 
head-band,  tur- 
ban.l— Mi'tral, 
a.  Pert,  to  or 
like,  etc., —  said 
esp.  (Anat.)  of 
the  mitral  valves 
of  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  heart:  see  Heart.  [F.] 

Mitigate,  mit'Y-gat,  v.  t.  To  alleviate  (suffering,  etc.); 
to  make  less  rigorous,  soften  in  severity  or  harshness; 
temper  ;  to  render  more  tolerable  ;  to  reduce  a  pen¬ 
alty  in  amount  or  severity  ;  assuage.  [L.  mitigare, 
-gutum,  fr.  mitis,  mild,  soft.]  —  Mit'iga'tor,  -ter,  n. 
One  who,  or  that  which,  etc.  —  Mit'iga'tive,  -tiv,  «. 
Tending  to,  etc.  —  MitTga'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc.  [F.]  —  Mit'igable,  a.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  alleviated.— Mit'igant,  a.  Tending  to  mitigate; 
lenitive. 

Mitrailleuse,  me-tra-ySz/,  n.  A  machine-gun,  having 
07  parallel  breech-loading  barrels,  which  may  be 
fired  at  once  or  in  quick  succession.  [F.,  fr.  mitraille, 
old  iron,  grape-shot.] 

Mitt,  mit,  n.  A  mitten;  also,  a  covering  for  the  wrist 
and  hand  and  not  for  the  fingers.  [Abbr.  fr.  mitten.] 

—  Mit'ten,  n.  A  covering  for  the  hand  for  warmth, 
etc.,  in  which  the  fingers  are  not  separated.  [ME. 
and  OF.  mitaine ,  peril,  fr.  MHG.  mittamo,  the  mid¬ 
dle,  fr.  mitte,  mid,  middle ;  peril,  fr.  Ga.  miotag,  a 
mitten,  Ga.  and  Ir.  mutan,  a  muff.] — To  give  the  , 
mitten  to.  To  dismiss  as  a  lover,  reject  the  suit  of. 

Mittimus.  See  under  Missile. 

Mix,  miks,  v.  t.  [mixed,  less  prop,  mixt;  mixing.]  To 
unite  or  blend  2  or  more  ingredients  into  one  mass 
or  compound,  as  by  stirring  together  ;  to  unite  with 
in  company,  jofn,  associate;  to  produce  by  the  stir¬ 
ring  together  of  ingredients,  mingle ;  to  confuse, 
disarrange,  confound.  —  v.  i.  To  become  united  or 
blended  promiscuously;  to  be  joined,  associate.  [AS. 
miscan,  OHG.  niiskan,  Ga.  me.asg :  s.  rt.  L.  miscere, 
Gr.  misgein,  to  mix,  Skr.  micro ,  mixed.]  — Mixt'ure, 
miks'chur,  n.  Art  of  mixing,  or  state  of  being  mixed; 
that  which  is  mixed;  an  ingredient  entering  into  a 
mixed  mass;  admixture;  intermixture;  medley.  [L. 
mixt ura,  fr.  miscere,  mixtum.]  —  Mix'er,  n.  —  Mix'- 
tilin'eal,  ear,  a.  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  lines 
of  different  kinds,  as  straight,  curved,  etc.  [See 
Line.] 

Mizzen,  miz'zn,  a.  (Want.)  Hindmost;  nearest  the 
stern.  —  n.  The  hindmost  of  the  fore-and-aft  sails 
of  a  vessel;  the  spanker  sail.  See  Sail  and  Sun*. 
[OF.  misaine.  It.  mezzana ,  orig.  the  fore-sail,  peril,  a 
medium-sized  sail,  fr.  LL.  medianus,  middle,  of 
middling  size:  see  Mid.] 

Mizzle,  v.  i.  See  under  Mist. 

Mnemonic,  no-mon'ik.  -ical.  a.  Assisting  the  memory. 

—  Mnemonics,  n.  The  art  of  memory;  a  system  of 
rules  to  assist  the  memory.  [Gr.  mnemonikos ,  pert,  to 
the  memory,  mnaomai,  I  remember;  s.  rt.  man ,  mind.] 


Moan,  mOn,  v.  t.  [moaned  (niond),  moaning.]  To 
bewail  with  an  audible  voice,  lament,  deplore.  —  v. 
i.  To  make  a  low,  dull  sound  of  grief  or  pain.  —  n. 
Audible  expression  of  sorrow  or  suffering;  lamenta¬ 
tion;  a  low,  dull  sound,  like  that  of  one  in  grief  or 
pain.  [AS.  msenan,  to  moan,  man,  wickedness,  Ic. 
mein,  hurt,  harm.] 

Moat,  mOt,  n.  (Fort.)  A  deep  trench  round  the  ram¬ 
part  of  a  fortified  place;  a  ditch. —  v.  t.  To  surround 
with  a  ditch  for  defense.  See  Castle.  [ME.  and 
OF.  mote.  It.  motta,  a  heap  of  earth,  also  a  hollow, 
Ir.  mota,  a  mound,  moat,  Sp.  mota,  a  mound.] 

Mob,  mob,  n.  A  disorderly  crowd;  collection  of  peo¬ 
ple  for  some  riotous  and  unlawful  purpose;  popu¬ 
lace.  —  v.  t.  [mobbed  (mobd),  -Bing.]  To  attack  in 
a  disorderly  crowd.  [Contr.  fr.  L.  mobile  rulgus,  the 
fickle  multitude  ;  mobile,  neut.  of  mobilis ,  easily 
moved,  fr.  movere,  to  move,  q.  v.]  —  Mob'bish,  a. 
Likeamob;  tumultuous;  mean;  vulgar. — Moboc'- 
racy,  -ra-sY,  n.  Rule  or  ascendency  of  the  mob.  [Gr. 
kratein,  to  rule.]  —  Mo'bile,  -bil,  a.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  moved,  aroused,  or  excited  ;  movable  ;  change¬ 
able  ;  fickle.  [F. ;  L.  mobilis.]  —  Mobil'ity,  -Y-tY,  n. 
Quality  of  being  mobile;  capacity  for  motion;  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  being  moved,  aroused,  excited,  etc.; 
activity  ;  fickleness.  [F.  mobility,  L.  mobilitas.]  — 
Mob'iiize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izing.]  To  put  in  a 
state  of  readiness  for  active  service,  —  said  of  troops, 
enrolled,  but  not  previously  on  the  war  establish¬ 
ment. —MobTliza'tion,  7i.  Act  of,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc. 

Mob-cap,  mob'kap,  n.  A  plain  cap  or  head-dress;  esp., 
one  tying  under  the  cnin  by  a  very  broad  band, 
generally  of  the  same  material  as  the  cap  itself.  [I). 
mop-muts,  fr.  OD.  mop,  a  woman’s  coif  (cf.  ProvE. 
mop,  to  muffle  up;  prob.  s.  rt.  muffle),  &  muts,  a  cap.] 

Moccasin,  mok'ka-sin,  n.  A  shoe  of  the  N.  Amer.  In¬ 
dians,  made  wholly  (including  the  sole)  of  deer¬ 
skin  or  soft  leather.  (Zool.)  A  poisonous  water  ser¬ 
pent  of  the  U.  S. ;  also  a  highland  species.  [An 
Indian  word.] 

Mocha,  mo'ki,  n.  An  Abyssinian  weight  =  1  Troy 
grain;  a  kind  of  coffee  fr.  Mocha,  in  Arabia. 

Mock,  mok,  v.  t.  [mocked  (mokt),  mocking.]  To  im¬ 
itate  in  contempt  or  derision:  to  treat  with  scorn  or 
contempt;  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of;  to  deride,  rid¬ 
icule,  taunt,  jeer.  —  v.  i.  To  make  sport  in  contempt 
or  in  jest,  gibe,  jeer.  —  n.  Ridicule;  derision;  sneer; 
mockery.  —  a.  Imitating  reality,  but  not  real;  false. 
[OF.  moequer,  It.  moccare,  to  mock,  LG.  mukken,  OD. 
mocken,  to  mumble;  s.  rt.  L.  maccus,  a  buffoon,  Gr. 
mokos,  mockery,  Ga.  mag,  to  deride,  W.  mocio,  to 
mimic,  E.  motto,  mumble,  mutter,  moiv ,  mope.]  — 
Mock'er,  n.  —  Mock'ery,  -6r-Y,  n.  Act  of  mocking; 
derision;  ridicule;  counterfeit  appearance;  vain  im¬ 
itation  or  effort.  [F.  moqueric.]  —  Mock'ing-bird,  n. 
A  singing-bird  of  N.  Amer.,  which  imitates  the  notes 
of  other  birds  and  many  other  sounds. 

Mode,  mod,  n.  Manner  of  existing  or  being;  prevail¬ 
ing  popular  custom  ;  variety;  gradation  ;  degree; 
method;  fashion;  way;  style/ (Metaph.)  Condition, 
or  state  of  being;  form,  —  opp.  to  matter.  (Logic.) 
The  form  in  which  the  proposition  connects  the 
predicate  and  subject,  whether  by  simple,  contin¬ 
gent,  or  necessary  assertion.  (Gram.)  A  form  in 
the  inflection  of  a  verb  indicating  the  manner  in 
which  the  action  or  state  is  presented,  as  certain, 
contingent,  etc. ;  mood.  (Mus.)  The  arrangement 
of  the  intervals  in  a  scale.  [F.,  manner,  sort,  fash¬ 
ion,  L.  modus,  a  measure,  manner,  kind,  way;  s.  rt. 
Gr.  medos,  a  plan,  medomai,  I  intend,  Skr.  mu,  to 
measure,  E.  mete  (q.  v.),  mood,  measure,  accommo¬ 
date,  commodious.]  —  Mod'ish,  mod'ish,  a.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mode  ;  conformed  to  the  extreme  fash¬ 
ion.  —  Mod'ishly,  adv.  —  Mod'ishness,  ?i.  —  Mod/ist, 
n.  One  who  follows  the  fashion.  —  Modiste',  -dest', 
«.  A  milliner;  dressmaker;  purveyor  of  fashions. 
[F.]  —  Mo'dal,  a.  Pert,  to  a  mode  or  mood ;  consist¬ 
ing  in  mode  or  form  only.  (Logic  &  Metaph.)  Indi¬ 
cating  some  mode  of  conceiving  existence,  or  of  ex¬ 
pressing  thoughts.  —  Modal'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Quality  of 
being  modal,  or  being  in  form  only.  (Logic.)  A 
modal  relation  or  quality.  —  Mo'dally,  adv.  In  a 
modal  manner;  with  reference  to  mode.  —  Mod'el, 
niOd'el,  ».  Standard;  pattern;  example;  something 
to  be  copied;  a  mold;  a  representation;  facsimile; 
a  cony,  as  of  a  statue  or  bust;  a  representation  of  a 
machine  or  structure  on  a  reduced  scale.  —  v.  t. 
[modeled  (-eld),  -eling.]  To  plan  or  form  after  a 
pattern;  to  form  in  model,  or  propose  a  model  for. — 
v.  i.  (Fine  Arts.)  To  make  a  pattern  from  which 


sun,  cube,  full ;  moon,  foot ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ipk,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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some  work  is  to  be  executed.  [OF.  modelle,  It.  mod- 
ellc >,  fr.  L.  modulus ,  a  measure,  standard,  dim.  of 
modus.]  —  Mod'eler,  n.  One  who  models;  a  worker 
in  plastic  art.  —  Mod'eling,  n.  ( Fine  Arts.)  Act  or 
art  of  making  a  model  from  which  a  work  of  art  is 
to  be  executed.  —  Mod'ulate,  -u-lat,  v.  t.  To  form 
(sound)  to  a  certain  key  or  proportion;  to  vary  or  in¬ 
flect  in  a  natural,  customary,  or  musical  manner. — 
v.  i.  (Mus.)  To  pass  from  one  kev  into  another. 
[L,  modulari,  -latus,  fr.  modulus .]  —  Modulation,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  sound  modulated  ; 
melody,  (i/us.)  Manner  of  ascertaining  and  man¬ 
aging  the  modes;  a  passing  from  one  key  to  an¬ 
other.  [F.]  —  Mod'ula'tor,  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  modulates.  [L.]  —  Mod'ule,  -ul,  n.  A  model 
or  representation.  (Arch.)  The  size  of  some  one 
part,  as  the  diameter  or  semi-diameter  of  the  base  of 
a  shaft,  taken  as  a  unit  of  measure  by  which  the 
proportions  of  other  parts  of  the  composition  are 
regulated.  [F.]  —  Mod'ulus,  n.  (Mech.  &  Physics.) 
A  quantity  or  coefficient  which  expresses  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  some  specified  force,  property,  or  quality  (of 
elasticity,  s  t  r  e  ng  t  h,, 
efficiency,  etc.).  [L.]  — 

Modill'ion,  -yun,  n. 

(Arch.)  The  enriched 
bracket  generally 
found  under  the  cor¬ 
nice  of  the  Corinthian 
entablature, — so  called  Modillion. 

fr.  its  arrangement  at 

regulated  distances.  IF.  and  Sp.,  fr.  L.  modulus.]  — 
Mod'erate,  -Sr-at,  a.  Kept  within  due  bounds;  ob¬ 
serving  reasonable  limits  ;  not  excessive,  extreme, 
violent,  or  rigorous;  restrained.  —  v.t.  To  restrain 
from  excess,  keep  within  bounds,  lessen,  allay,  re¬ 
press,  temper,  qualify;  to  regulate,  mitigate,  abate, 
still,  pacify,  quiet.  —  v.  i.  To  become  less  violent, 
severe,  rigorous,  or  intense;  to  abate.  [L.  moderari, 
- atus ,  fr.  modus.]  —  Mod'erately,  adv.  In  a  moderate 
manner;  temperately;  mildly;  in  a  middle  degree; 
not  excessively. —  Moderateness,  n  —  Moderation, 
n.  Act  of  moderating;  state  or  quality  of  being  mod¬ 
erate;  freedom  from  excess;  calmness  of  mind;  equa¬ 
nimity.  [OF.]  —  Mod'era'tor,  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  moderates  or  restrains;  one  who  presides  over 
a  meeting  to  preserve  order,  propose  questions,  etc. 
[L.]  —  Mod'era'torship,  n.  Office  of,  etc.— Mod'ern, 
a.  Pert,  to  the  present  time,  or  time  not  long  past; 
late;  recent;  new;  novel.  —  n.  A  person  of  modern 
times.  [F.  moderne,  L.  modernus,  fr.  modus;  modo, 
just  now.]  —  Mod'ernness,  ?i.—  Mod'ernism,  -izm,  n. 
Modern  practice;  a  thing  of  recent  date;  origin  not 
remote.  —  Mod'ernist,  n.  One  who  admires  the 
moderns.  —  Mod'ernize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-tzd),  -izing.] 
To  cause  to  conform  to  recent  or  present  usage  or 
taste.  —  Mod'est,  a.  Kestrained  within  due  limits 
of  propriety  or  decency;  observing  the  proprieties 
of  the  sex;  free  from  familiarity,  indecency,  or 
lewdness,  —  said  of  a  woman;  evincing  modesty  in 
the  actor  or  author;  not  boastful,  presumptuous,  or 
arrogant;  reserved;  unobtrusive;  diffident;  bashful; 
coy;  shy;  decent;  chaste;  virtuous.  [F.  modeste ,  L. 
modesties,  lit.  keeping  within  bounds,  fr.  modus.]  — 
Mod'estly,  adv.  —  Mod'esty,  -Y,  n.  Quality  of  being 
modest;  absence  of  self-confidence,  arrogance,  and 
presumption,  or  of  unwomanly  or  indecent  bearing 
orconduct;  purity  of  manners;  humility;  diffidence; 
shyness.  —  Mod'icum,  -Y-kum,  n.  A  little;  a  small 
quantity.  [L.,  neut.  of  modicus,  moderate,  fr.  mo¬ 
dus.]  —  Mod'ify,  -Y-fY,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -fying.] 
To  change  the  form  or  external  qualities  of;  to  give 
a  new  form  to,  vary,  alter,  qualify.  [F.  modifier, 
I..  modificare,  fr.  modus  and  facere,  to  make.]  — 
Mod'ifi'able,  a.  —  Modification,  n.  Act  of  modi¬ 
fying;  particular  form  or  manner;  modified  shape 
or  condition.  —  Mod'ifi'er,  n. 

Mogul,  rno-gul',  n.  A  person  of  Mongolian  race.  [Per. 
Jffoghol.] — Great  Mogul.  The  sovereign  of  the  em¬ 
pire  founded  in  Hindostan  by  the  Mongol  Tartars 
in  the  lfith  century. 

Mohair,  mo'har,  n.  The  long,  silky  hair  or  wool  of 
the  Angora  goat,  of  Asia  Minor;  a  fabric  made  from 
it.  [OF.  mouaire,  mohere,  fr.  Ar.  mufehayyar,  hair¬ 
cloth;  not  s.  rt.  hair.] 

Mohammedan,  mo-ham'med-an,  a.  Pert,  to  Moham¬ 
med  or  Mahomet,  or  to  the  religion  founded  by  him. 
— n.  A  follower  of,  or  believer  in,  etc.  f  Ar.  niuham- 
mad,  praiseworthy;  hamd,  praise.] -Moham'medan- 
ism,  -medism,  -izm,  n.  The  religion,  or  doctrines  and 
precepts,  of  Mohammed,  contained  in  the  Koran; 


v.  t.  To 


lslamism.  —  Moham'medanize,  -medize, 

make  conformable  to,  etc. 

Moidore,  moi'dor,  n.  A  gold  coin  of  Portugal  =  about 
$6.  [Pg.  moedar  d'ouro,  lit.  coin  of  gold;  L.  moneta, 
money,  aurum,  gold.] 

Moiety,  moi'e-tY,  n.  One  of  2  equal  parts;  the  half. 
IF.  moitid,  L.  medietas,  fr.  medius,  middle,  half:  see 
Mid.] 

Moil,  moil,  v.  t.  [moiled  (moild),  moiling.]  To  daub, 
make  dirty,  soil,  defile.  —  v.  i.  To  work  with  pain¬ 
ful  effort;  to  labor,  toil,  drudge.  [ME.  moillen,  OF. 
moiller,  to  wet,  soak,  fr.  mol,  L.  mollis,  soft :  see 
Mollient;  not  fr.  L.  moliri,  to  toil.] 

Moire,  mwOr,  n.  A  clouded  or  mottled  appearance  on 
metallic  or  textile  fabrics;  watered  or  clouded  silk. 
[F. ;  same  as  mohair,  q.  v.]  —  Moire  antique.  A  su¬ 
perior  kind  of  watered  silk,  for  ladies’  dresses,  etc. 

Moist,  moist,  a.  Moderately  wet;  damp:  humid.  [ME. 
moiste,  orig.  fresh,  new,  OF.  moiste,  liquid,  humid, 
wet,  L.  musteus,  pert,  to  new  wine  or  must,  also  new, 
fresh,  fr.  mustum,  new  wine,  mustus,  fresh,  new.]  — 
Moist'ness,  n.  —  Moist'en,  mois'n,  v.  t.  [-ened 
(-nd), -ening.]  To  make  damp,  wet  slightly,  soften. 
—  Moist'ure,  mois'chur,  n.  A  moderate  degree  of 
wetness;  dampness;  that  which  makes  damp  or  wet. 

Molar,  mo'lar,  n.  A  grinding  tooth;  double  tooth:  see 
Tooth.  —  Mo'lar,  -lary,  -la-rY,  a.  Having  power  to 
grind;  grinding.  [L.  molaris,  fr.  viola,  mill,  molere, 
to  grind  in  a  mill.] 

Molasses,  mo-las'sez,  w.  sing.  The  viscid,  uncrystal- 
lizable  sirup  which  drains  from  sugar,  in  the  process 
of  manufacture.  [Pg.  melago,  fr.  L.  mellaceus,  hon¬ 
ey-like,  fr.  mel,  honey:  see  Melliferous.] 

Mold,  Mould,  mold,  n.  Fine,  soft  earth,  or  earth  easi¬ 
ly  pulverized;  the  earthy  material,  or  the  matter  of 
which  anything  is  formed.—  v.  t.  To  cover  with 
soil.  [AS.  molde,  Ic.  mold ;  s.  rt.  meal,  mole  (the  an¬ 
imal).]—  Mold'er,  Mould'er,  v.  i.  To  turn  to  dust 
by  natural  decay;  to  crumble,  perish,  waste  away 
gradually.  — v.  t.  To  turn  to  dust,  crumble,  waste. 

Mold,  Mould,  mold,  n.  A  vegetable  or  fungous  growth, 
often  like  down,  upon  decaying  food  or  articles  that 
lie  long  in  warm  and  damp  air.  —  v.  t.  To  cause  to 
contract  mold.  —  v.  i.  To  become  moldy.  [Corrupt, 
of  mole  (a  spot).]  —  Mold'y,  Mould'y,  -T,  a.  Over¬ 
grown  with  mold;  fusty. 

Mold,  Mould,  mold,  n.  The  matrix  in  which  anything 
is  cast;  anything  which  -■■-■■■■  , 

serves  to  regulate  s  i z e.  Cl  *  c  ~) 
form,  etc.;  cast;  shape; 
character. — v.  t.  To  form 
into  a  particular  shape, 
model,  fashion.  [ME. 
and  Sp.  molde,  OF.  molle, 
mo  die,  fr.  L.  modtdus, 
measure,  standard,  dim. 
of  modus :  see  under 
Mode.]  —  Mold'able, 

Mould'able,  a.  Capable 
of  being,  etc.  —  Mold'er, 

Mould'er,  n.  —  Mold'ing, 

Mould'ing,  n.  Anything 
cast  in  a  mold,  or  which 
appears  to  be  so.  (Arch.) 

A  grooved  or  swelling 


<*> 


Moldings. 

astragal  ;  b,  ogee  ;  e,  cy- 
matium  ;  d%  c&vetto  ;  e, 
ecotia,  or  casement  ;  /, 
apophyges  ;  g,  ovolo,  op 
quarter  round;  h%  torus  ;  i, 
reeding  ;  j,  band, 

band  or  projection,  or  an^  assemblage  of  such,  upon 
a  wall,  column,  wainscot,  etc. 

Mole,  mol,  n.  A  spot,  mark,  or  small  permanent  pro¬ 
tuberance  on  the  human  body.  [AS.  and  Sw.  mul, 
a  mark,  G.  maal,  a  mole;  s.  rt.  L.  macula,  a  spot, 
orig.  a  bruise:  see  Mackerel.] 

Mole,  mSl,  n.  A  mass  of  fleshy  matter  generated  in 
the  uterus.  [L.  mola.  ] 

Mole,  mol,  n.  A  mound,  pier,  jetty,  or  massive  work 
formed  of  masonry,  etc.,  laid  in  the  sea,  extended 
before  a  port,  to  defend  it  from  the  waves;  a  break¬ 
water;  tne  harbor  itself.  [F.;  L.  moles, jx.  mass,  pile; 
s.  rt.  emolument.]  —  Mol'ecule,  mol'e-kul,  n.  A  very 
small  particle  of  matter;  one  of  the  elementary  par¬ 
ticles  of  any  substance.  [Dim.  of  mole.]  —  Molec'- 
ular,  a.  Pert,  to,  consisting  of,  or  residing  in,  mol¬ 
ecules.  —  Molest',  v.  t.  To 
trouble,  render  uneasy,  dis¬ 
turb,  annoy,  vex,  tease.  [F. 
molester,  L.  molestare,  fr.  mo¬ 
lest  us,  troublesome,  fr.  wofes.] 1 
—  Molest'er,  n.  —  Mol'esta'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of 
being,  etc. 

Mole,  mol,  n.  (Zool.)  A  small 
subterranean  insect-eating 


Mole. 
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mammal,  with  minute  eyes  and  very  soft  fur.  —  v.  t. 
[moled  (m61d),  moling.]  To  form  holes  in,  as  a 
mole;  to  burrow,  excavate.  [ME. moldwarp,  -werp, 
lit.  the  animal,  that  casts  up  mold  (q.  v.),  fr.  werjten, 
to  throw  up:  see  Wahp.]—  Mole'-cast,  -hill,  n.  A 
little  elevation  of  earth  made  by  a  mole  digging:  un¬ 
der  ground:  a  very  small  hill;  insignificant  difficul¬ 
ty.  — eyed,  -Id,  a.  Having  eves  like  a  mole’s;  seeing 
imperfectly.  — skin,  n.  A  silk  fabric,  having  a  thick, 
soft  shag,  like  a  mole’s  fur;  also,  a  shaggy  cotton 
fabric. 

Molecule,  Molest,  etc.  See  under  Mole,  a  mound. 

Mollient,  mol'll-ent  or  -vent,  a.  Serving  to  soften; 
assuaging;  emollient.  [L.  molliens ,  p.  pr.  of  mollire, 
to  soften,  fr.  mollis,  soft ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  malakos,  soft, 
amnios,  tender,  E.  moil,  mar.]  —  Mol'lify,  -ll-fl,  v.  t. 
[-fied  (-fid),  -fying.J  To  make  soft  or  tender;  to 
assuage  (pain  or  irritation);  to  appease  (excited  feel¬ 
ing  or  passion),  pacify;  to  reduce  in  harshness  or 
asperity.  [OF.  modifier,  E.  mollificare,  -catum,  fr. 
mollis  and  facere,  to  make.]  —  Mol'lifi/able,  a.  — 
MoEUfica'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.— 
Mol'lifi/er,  n.  —  Mol'lusk,  n.  A  boneless  animal, 
having  a  soft,  fleshy  body,  inhabiting  a  univalve  or 
bivalve  shell,  or  clothed  only  with  a  membranous 
mantle.  [F.  mollus/pic,  a  mollusk,  E.  mollusca,  a  soft- 
shelled  nut,  fr.  molluscus,  softish,  fr  .mollis.]  —  Mol- 
lus'can,  n.  A  mollusk.  —  Mollus'can.  -cous,  -kus,  a. 
Pert,  to  the  mollusks,  or  partaking  of  their  properties. 

Molt,  Moult,  mbit,  v.  i.  To  shed  or  cast  the  hair, 
feathers,  skin,  horns,  etc.  —  v.  t.  To  cast  (the  hair, 
6kin,  etc.);  to  shed.  [ME.  mouten,  fr.  L.  mutare,  to 
change,  whence  F.  inner,  OIIG.  muzon,  to  molt; 
s.  rt.  mew,  mutable.] 

Molten:  see  Melt. 

Molybdena,  mol-ib-de'na.  Molyb'denite,  -nit,  n.  (Min.) 
An  ore  of  dark  lead  color,  occurring  in  flexible  lam¬ 
inae,  like  plumbago;  sulphuretof  molybdenum.  [Gr. 
molubrJaina,  fr.  molubdos ,  lead.]  —  Molyb'denous, 
-lib'de-nus,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  obtained  from,  molybde- 
na.  —  Molybde'num,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  rare,  white,  brit¬ 
tle  metal,  obtained  with  difficulty  from  molybdena. 
—  Molyb'date,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  molyb- 
dic  ucid  with  a  base. 

Mome.  mom,  n.  A  dull,  silent  person;  stupid  fellow; 
stock.  [OF.  See  Mum  and  Mumm.] 

Moment,  mo'ment,  n.  A  minute  portion  of  time  ;  an 
instant;  impulsive  power;  momentum;  importance 
in  influence  or  effect;  an  essential  element;  a  decid¬ 
ing  point,  fact,  or  consideration.  [F. ;  L.  momentum, 
a  movement,  hence  an  instant  of  time,  also  moving 
force,  weight,  fr.  movere,  to  move,  q.  v.]  —  Mo'ment- 
ary,  -a-rT,  a.  Done  in  a  moment;  continuing  only  a 
moment.  —  Mo'mentarily,  -a-rl-lT,  adv.  Every  mo¬ 
ment;  from  moment  to  moment.  —  Mo'mentariness, 
n.  —  Mo'mently,  adv.  For  a  moment;  in  a  moment; 
every  moment.  —  Moment'ous,  -us,  a.  Of  moment 
or  consequence  ;  important;  weighty.  —  Moment'- 
ousness,  n.  —  Momen'tum,  «. ;  L.  pi.  -ta  ;  E.  pi. 
-tums.  (Mech.)  The  amount  of  force  in  a  moving 
body,  being  always  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  multiplied  into  tne  velocity;  impetus;  essen¬ 
tial  or  constituent  element.  [L.] 

Monachal,  etc.  See  under  Monad. 

Monad,  mon'ad,  n.  An  ultimate  atom,  or  simple,  un¬ 
extended  point;  an  indivisible  thing.  (Zobl.)  One  of 
the  simplest  kind  of  minute  animalcules.  (Chem.) 
One  of  the  elements  (hydrogen,  fluorine,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium) 
which  can  combine  with,  be  exchanged  for,  or  be  re¬ 
placed  by  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  [E.  and  Gr.  monas, 
a  unit,  fr.  Gr.  monos,  alone,  sole  ;  perh.  s.  rt.  Skr. 
manak,  a  little.]  —  Monad'ic,  -leal,  a.  Relating  to 
monads;  having  the  nature  of  a  monad.  —  Monan'- 
drian,  -nan'drY-an,  -drous,  -drus,  a. 

(Hot.)  Having  but  one  stamen.  [Gr. 
aner,  man.]  —  Mon'arch,  -iirk,  n.  A 
sole  ruler;  autocrat;  sovereign;  emper¬ 
or,  king,  prince,  or  chief;  one  superior 
to  all  others  of  the  same  kind.  [F.  mon- 
arr/uc,  L.  monarclia,  Gr.  monarches ; 
archetn,  to  be  first,  rule  :  see  Akch, 
chief.]  —  Mouarch'al,  -ial,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  suiting,  a  monarch ;  sovereign :  regal ; 
imperial.— Monarch'ic,-ical,  a.  Vested 
in  a  single  ruler;  pert,  to  monarchy  ora 
monarch.— Mon'archism,  n.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  monarchy;  love  or  preference 
of,  etc. — Mon'archist,  n.  An  advocate  of,  etc. — 
Mon'afchy,  -I,  n.  A  state  or  government  in  which 
the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  mon- 
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arch;  territory  ruled  over  by  a  monarch;  a  kingdom? 
empire.—  Mon'astery,  mon'as-tgr'T  or  mon'as-trT, 
n.  A  house  of  religious  retirement,  esp.  for  monks: 
convent;  nunnery;  abbey;  priory.  [L.monasteriwni, 
Gr.  monasterion,  fr.  monastes,  living  alone,  also  a 
monk,  fr.  monazein,  to  be  alone,  fr.  monos],  —  Mon/- 
aste'rial,  a.  Pert,  to  a  monastery.  —  Monas'tic,  n. 
A  monk.  — Monas'tic,  -tical,  a.  Pert,  to  monaster¬ 
ies,  or  to  their  occupants,  rules,  etc.;  secluded  from 
the  temporal  concerns  of  life;  recluse.  [Gr.  monasti- 
kos,  living  in  solitude.]  —  Monas 'tically,  adv.  In  a 
retired  manner;  in  the  manner  of  monks;  reclusely. 
—  Monas'ticism,  -tl-sizm,  n.  The  monastic  life,  sys¬ 
tem,  or  condition.  —  Mon'achal,  -a-kal,  a.  Pert,  to 
monks  or  a  monastic  life;  monastic.  [E.  monachus, 
Gr.  monachos,  solitary,  also  a  monk.]  —  Mon'achism, 
-a-kizm,  n.  The  system  and  influences  of  a  monastic 
life. —  Monk,  munk,  n.  One  of  a  male  community  in¬ 
habiting  a  monastery,  and  bound  by  vows  to  a  life  of 
celibacy  and  religious  exercises;  a  religious  recluse 
or  hermit.  [AS.  munec,  fr.  E.  monachus.]  —  Monk'- 
ery,  -Sr-T,  n.  The  life  of  monks;  monastic  life,  usage, 
or  customs.  —  Monk'ish,  a.  Eike,  or  pert,  to,  etc. — 
Mon'ocar'pous,  -kiir'pus,  a.  (hot.)  Bearing  fruit 
but  once,  and  dying  after  fructification,  as  wheat. 
[Gr.  monos  and  karpos,  fruit.]  —  Mon'ochord,  -k6rd, 
n.  ( Mus .)  An  instrument  consisting  of  1  string  only, 
for  experimenting  upon  the  mathematical  relations 
of  musical  sounds.  [Gr.  chorcle,  string.]  —  Mon'o-* 
chrome,  -o-krom,  n.  A  painting  with  a  single  color. 
[Gr.  chroma,  color.]  —  Mon/ochromat'ic, -kro-mat'- 
lk,  a.  Consisting  of  1  color,  or  presenting  rays  of 
light  of  1  color  only.— Mon'ocli'nal,  a.  (Geol.)  Hav¬ 
ing  1  oblique  inclination,  —  said  of  strata  that  dip  in 
only  1  direction  from  the  axis  of  elevation.  [Gr.  kli- 
nein,  to  incline.]— Monoc'ular,  -ulous. -u-lus,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  1  eye  only;  adapted  to  be  used  with  only  1  eye 
at  a  time.  [L.  oculus,  an  eye.]  —  Mon'ocule,  -kul,  n. 

( Entom .)  An  insect  with  only  1  eye.  —  Mon'odac'- 
tylous,  -dak'til-us,  a.  Having  but  1  finger  or  toe. 

I  Gr.  daktulos,  finger.]  —  Mon'ody,  -o-dT,  n.  A  mourn¬ 
ful  poem,  in  which  a  single  mourner  expresses  lam¬ 
entation.  [Gr.  monodia,  a  solo  ;  ode,  song.]  —  Mon'- 
odist,  n.  One  who  writes,  etc. —  Monog'amy,  -a-mY, 
n.  Union  of  1  male  with  1  female;  practice  or  state 
of  having  only  1  husband,  wife,  or  mate  at  a  time, — 
opp.  to  bigamy  and  polygamy;  also  the  state  of  such 
as  may  not  marry  again  after  the  death  of  a  first 
wife.  [Gr.  gamos,  marriage.] — Monog'amist,  n.  One 
who  holds  to  monagamy,  as  opp.  to  polygamy,  etc.; 
one  who  disallows  second  marriages.  —  Mon'ogam'- 
ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  involving,  monogamy.  —  Mono- 
gen'esis,  -jen'e-sis,  -nog'eny,  -noj'e-ni,  n.  Unity  of 
origin,  —  esp.  the  theory  that  all  mankind  has  a  com¬ 
mon  origin,  opp.  to  poly  genesis  or  polygeny.  [Gr. 
genesis,  origin.]  —  Mon'ogram,  n.  A  character  or 
cipher  composed  of  1,  2,  or  more  letters,  interwoven, 
being  an  abbreviation  of  a  name.  [Gr.  gramma,  a 
letter.]  —  Mon'ograph, -graf,  n.  A  treatise  upon  or 
description  of  a  single  thing,  or  a  single  branch  of  a 
subject.  [Gr.  graphe,  a  description.]  —  Mon'ograph'- 
ic,  -ical,  a.  Drawn  in  lines  without  colors;  pert,  to  a 
monograph.  — Monog'raphy,  -ra-fl,  n.  A  represen¬ 
tation  by  lines  only;  an  01111106  drawing  ;  a  mere 
sketch;  a  monograph.  —  Mon'olith,  n.  A  pillar,  col¬ 
umn,  etc.,  consisting  of  a  single  stone.  [Gr.  lithos,  a 
stone.]  — Mon'ologue,  -log,  n.  A  speech  uttered  by  a 
person  alone;  soliloquy;  a  poem,  song,  or  scene  com¬ 
posed  for  a  single  performer.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.] 
—  Mon'oma'nia,  -nT-A,  n.  Derangement  of  a  single 
faculty  of  the  mind,  or  with  regard  to  a  particular 
subject  only.  [Gr.  mania,  mania,  q.  v.]  —  Mon'o- 
ma'niac,  n.  One  affected  by  monomania.  —  a.  Af¬ 
fected  with,  etc.  —  Mono'mial,  -no'mT-al,  n.  ( Alg .) 
A  single  algebraic  expression;  that  is,  an  expression 
unconnected  with  any  other  by  the  signs  of  addi¬ 
tion,  subtraction,  equality,  or  inequality.  [Gr.  nome, 
distribution.]  —  Monop'athy,  -a-tliT, 
n.  Solitary  suffering  or  sensibility. 

[Gr.  pathos,  suffering.]  —  Mon'opet'- 
alous,  -a-lus,  a.  (But.)  Having  only 
1  petal,  or  the  corolla  in  1  piece,  or 
composed  of  petals  cohering  so  as  to 
form  a  tube.  [Gr.  petalon,  leaf.]  — 

Mon'ophthong,  mon'of-thong,  n.  A 
single  uncompounded  vowel  sound  ; 
a  vowel  digraph.  [Gr.  phthongos, 
sound.]  —  Mon'ophthon'gal,  -thon'- 
gal,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  pert,  to,  Monopetalous 
etc. — Monoph'ysite,  -nof'T-sTt,  n.  or  Gamopet- 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  ancient  sect  alousFlower. 


6tm,  cilbe,  iuUj  moon,  foot;  cow,  oU;  Unger  or  ink,  tneu,  botfbQN,  cuair,  gel. 


MONDAY 
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MONTH 


who  maintained  that  the  human  and  divine  in  Jesus 
Christ  constituted  but  1  nature.  [Gr .phusis,  nature.] 

—  Monop 'oly.-o-lY,  n.  Ail  exclusive  right,  privilege, 
or  power  of  dealing  in  any  species  of  goods,  or  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  country  or  market.  [Gr.  monopolia ;  po- 
lein,  to  sell.]— Monopolist,  -oliz'er,  -o-liz'gr,  n.  One 
who  monopolizes.— Monopolize,  v.t.  [-lized  (-lizd), 
-lizing.]  To  get  possession  of  the  whole  of  (a  com¬ 
modity);  to  appropriate  or  control  the  exclusive  sale 
of;  to  obtain  the  exclusive  right  of,  esp.  the  right  of 
trading  to  any  place,  or  with  any  country  or  district; 
to  engross  the  whole  of.  —  Monop'teral,  a.  (Arch.) 
With  but  1  wing,  —  applied  to  a  temple  or  circular 
inclosure  of  columns  without  a  cell.  [Gr.  pteron , 
feather,  wing.]  — Monoptote,  mon'op-  or  mo-nop'- 
tot ,n.  (Gram.)  A  noun  having  only  1  case.  [Gr. 
ptotos ,  fallen,  fr.  piptein,  to  fall.]— Moii'ostich,  -stik, 
n.  A  composition  consisting  of  1  verse  only.  [Gr. 
stichos,  line,  verse.]  —  Mon'ostroph'ic,  -strof'ik,  a. 
(Pros.)  Having  1  strophe  only ;  not  varied  in  meas¬ 
ure.  [Gr.  strophe,  strophe.]  —  Monosyllable,  -sil'- 
la-bl,  n.  A  word  of  1  syllable.  [Gr.  sullabe ,  syllable.] 

—  Mon'osyllab'ic,  a.  Consisting  of  1  syllable;  con¬ 
sisting  of  words  of  1  syllable.—  Mon'othe'ism,  -the/- 
izm,  n.  The  doctrine  or  belief  that  there  is  but  1 
God.  [Gr.  theos,  god.]  —  Mon'othe'ist,  n.  One  who 
believes,  etc.  —  Mon'otheist'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  par¬ 
taking  of,  monotheism.  —  Monoth'elite,  -noth'e-lit, 
n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  ancient  sect  who  held 
that  Christ  had  but  1  will  in  his  2  natures.  [Gr.  tliel- 
ein,  ethelein,  to  will.]  —  Mon'otone,  -o-ton,  n.  (Mus.) 
A  single  unvaried  tone  or  sound.  (Rhet.)  The  ut¬ 
terance  of  successive  syllables  in  1  unvaried  key  or 
line  of  pitch.  [ Gr.  tonos,  tone.]  —  Monotonous,  -o- 
nus,  a.  Uttered  in  1  unvarying  tone  or  key;  contin¬ 
ued  with  dull  uniformity.  —  Monotonously,  adv.  — 
Monotonousness,  -ony,  -o-nf,  n.  Absence  of  variety, 
as  in  speaking  or  singing;  an  irksome  sameness  or 
want  of  variety. 

Monday,  mun'dY,  n.  The  2d  day  of  the  week.  [AS. 
Monan  dreg,  day  of  the  moon;  mona,  gen.  inonan, 
moon,  q.  v.;  dreg,  day,  q.  v.] 

Money,  mun'I,  n.;  pi.  -eys,  -iz.  Coin;  stamped  metal 
used  as  the  medium  of  commerce;  any  currency 
usually  and  lawfully  employed  m  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing;  cash;  wealth.  [ME.  and  OF.  moncie,  L.  moneta, 
a  mint  (q.  v.),  also  money.]  —  Mon'etary,  -e-t£r-Y,  a. 
Pert,  to  or  consisting  in  money;  pecuniary.  —  Mon'- 
eyed,  -id,  a.  Rich  in,  having,  consisting  in,  or  com¬ 
posed  of,  money.— Mon'eyer,  -Y-er,  n.  ( Coinage.)  A 
responsible  and  authorized  manufacturer  of  coin. — 
Mon'eyless,  a.  Destitute  of  money  ;  penniless.  — 
Mon/ey-bro/ker,  n.  A  broker  who  deals  in  money. 
— chan'ger,  n.  A  broker  who  deals  in  money  or  ex¬ 
changes.  — or/der,  n.  An  order  for  a  sum  of  money, 
issued  by  a  post-otfice  to  which  payment  has  been 
made,  and  payable  by  another  office.  — Mon'etize, 
-e-tlz,  v.  t.  [-TizED  (-tizd),  -tizing.]  To  convert  into 
money,  adopt  as  current  money,  give  an  established 
value  to. 

Monger,  mun'ger,  n.  A  trader;  dealer,  —  now  used 
chiefly  in  composition. —  v.  t.  To  deal  in,  make 
merchandise  of,  traffic  in.  [AS.  manger e,  dealer, 
merchant,  mangian,  to  traffic,  barter,  orig.  to  deal  in 
a  mixture  of  things,  fr.  mang,  a  mixture;  s.  rt.  manig, 
many.]  —  Mon'grel,  mun'grel,  a.  Of  a  mixed  breed; 
hybrid.  —  n.  An  animal  of  a  mixed  breed;  one  of 
no  definite  breed  or  without  pedigree.  [Fr.  AS. 
mengan,  to  mingle  (q.  v.),  fr.  mang.\ 

Mongoose.  See  Mungoose. 

Monition,  mo-nish'un,  n.  Instruction  given  by  way  of 
caution;  warning;  information;  notice.  [F. ;  L.  mo- 
niti.o,  fr.  monere,  monitum ,  to  remind;  s.  rt.  Skr.  man, 
to  think:  see  Man.]  —  Mon'itive,  -Y-tiv,  a.  Convey¬ 
ing  admonition  ;  admonitory.  —  Mon'itor,  n.  One 
who  warns,  advises,  cautions,  instructs,  or  admon¬ 
ishes;  a  pupil  selected  to  look  to  the  scholars  in  the 
absence  of  an  instructor,  or  to  instruct  a  division  or 
class.  (Naut.)  An  ironclad  war  vessel,  having  its 
guns  in  a  revolving  turret,  —  this  having  been  the 
name  of  the  first  vessel  of  the  kind.  fL.,  same  as 
mentor .]  —  Mon'ito'rial,  -I-to'rY-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  per¬ 
formed  by,  conducted  or  taught  by,  or  communi¬ 
cated  by,  monitors.  —  Mon'itory,  -to-rY,  a.  Giving 
admonition  ;  warning.  —  Mon'itress,  n.  A  female 
monitor. 

Monk,  etc.  See  under  Mona  d. 

Monkey,  munk'Y,  n. ;  pi.  -eys,  -iz.  One  of  an  order 
of  4-handed  mammals,  having  pectoral  mammas, 
short  legs  witli  hand-shaped  prehensile  feet,  usual¬ 
ly,  long  arms  with  clasping  hands,  and  almost  al- 


Ileads  of  Monkeys. 
1,  Simiadx;  2,  Cebiilx. 


ways  a  pre¬ 
hensile  tail, 

— sometimes 
a  p  p  1  ie  d  to 
apes  and  ba- 
boons;  a 
name  of  con¬ 
tempt,  or  of 
slight  kind- 
ness;  the 
hammer  of  a 
p  i  1  e-driver. 

[F.  monne,  monnine,  Sp.  and  It.  mona,  Armor,  mouna, 
mounika,  Illvr.  inuna,  maimun,  Ar.  maymoun,  monk¬ 
ey.]—  Monk'eyism,  -Y-izm,  n.  Conduct  of  a  monk¬ 
ey  ;  resemblance  to  a  monkey  in  disposition  or  ac¬ 
tions.  —  Monk'ey-jack'et,  n.  A  tailless,  close-fitting 
jacket. — rail,  n.  (Naut.)  A  second  and  lighter  rail 
raised  about  G  inches 
above 


the  quarter-] 
of  a  ship.  — wrench 
A  wrench  or  spanner 

M53pVa“MoU“dy.  Monkey-wrench. 
Monogram,  etc.  See  under  Monad. 

Monseigneur,  mawN-sa-nyer',  n. ;  pi.  Messeigneues, 
ma-sa-nySr'.  My  lord;  your  grace  or  highness, — 
title  of  a  person  of  high  rank.  [F.;  mon,  my,  seign¬ 
eur,  lord.]  — Monsieur,  mo-sye',  n.;pl.  Messieuks, 
ma-sye'.  Sir,  or  Mr.  —  title  of  civility  to  persons  ad¬ 
dressed  in  speech  or  writing:  it  is  used  specifically  of 
princes  of  the  French  blood-royal;  a  Frenchman,— in 
contempt  or  ridicule.  [F. ;  sieur,  contr.  fr.  seigneur .] 

Monsoon,  mon-sbon',  n.  A  wind  alternating  with  the 
seasons,  esp.  a  wind  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  blowing 
from  the  S.-W.  from  April  to  Oct.,  and  from  the  N.- 
E.  during  the  other  half  of  the  year.  [It.  monsone, 
fr.  Malay  musini,  the  monsoon,  also  a  season,  year, 
Ar.  mawsim,  a  time,  season.] 

Monster,  mon'stgr,  n.  Something  of  unnatural  size, 
shape,  or  quality;  a  prodigy;  an  unnatural  produc¬ 
tion  ;  an  animal  or  plant  departing  from  the  usual 
tyoe  ;  any  thing  or  person  horrible  from  ugliness, 
deformity,  wickedness,  or  power  to  harm.  [ME. 
and  F.  monstre,  fr.  L.  monstrum,  a  divine  omen,  por¬ 
tent,  monster,  fr.  mmiere,  to  warn,  lit.  make  to 
think;  s.  rt.  man,  mind  (q.  v.),  demonstrate,  remon¬ 
strate,  muster .]  —  Mon'strous,  -strus,  a  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  monster  ;  deviating  greatly  from  the 
natural  form  ;  abnormal  ;  enormous  ;  extraordi¬ 
nary  ;  marvelous  ;  shocking  to  the  sight  or  other 
senses  ;  horrible  ;  dreadful.  —  adv.  Exceedingly  ; 
very  much.  [OF.  monstrueux,  L.  monstruosus,  -stro- 
sms.J  —  Mon'strously,  adv.  In  a  monstrous  manner; 
shockingly;  to  a  great  degree;  enormously.  —  Mon'- 
strousness,  n.  —  Monstrosity,  -stros'Y-tY,  n.  State 
of  being  monstrous;  an  unnatural  production;  that 
which  is  monstrous.  —  Mon'- 
strance,  -strans,  n.  (Rom.  Cath. 

Church.)  A  transparent  pyx,  in 
which  the  consecrated  wafer  or 
host  is  held  up  to  view  before 
the  congregation.  [OF.;  LL. 
monstrantia,  demo nstration, 
proof,  fr.  L.  monstrare,  to  show, 
fr.  monere.'] 

Montanic,  mon-tan'ik,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  consisting  in,  mountains. 

[I..  montanus,  fr.  mons,  montis, 
mountain:  see  Mount.]  —  Monti 
de  Pi^te,  mawN'de-pe-a-ta'.  A 

f >awnbroking  establishment,  to  . . 

end  money  to  necessitous  per-  monstrance, 

sons  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  [F.;  It.  monte  dipietd, 
mount  of  piety.] 

Montanist,  mon'ta-nist,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower 
of  Montanus,  a  Phrygian  bishop  of  the  2d  century, 
who  claimed  that  he  was  inspired  in  points  not  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  apostles,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelt 
in  him,  and  employed  him  to  guide  men  in  the 
Christian  life. 

Monteth,  mon-teth'  or  mon'teth,  n.  A  vessel  for 
washing  glasses.  [Inventor’s  name.] 

Month,  munth,  n.  One  of  the  12  divisions  of  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  ;  time  of  one  revolution  of  the  moon  ;  four 
weeks.  [ME.  moneth,  AS.  monadh,  mondh,  prop,  a 
lunation,  fr.  mona,  moon;  s.  rt.  L.  mensis,  Skr.  masa, 
Lithium,  mencsis,  month,  menu,  moon,  Gr.  men, 
month,  mene,  moon,  q.  v.J  —  Month'ly,  -1Y,  a.  Con¬ 
tinued,  or  performed  in  a  month;  happening  once  a 
month,  or  every  month.  —  n.  A  publication  which 


am,  lame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  Cnd,  eve,  term  ;  tn,  Ice ;  Odd,  tone,  or ; 
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Phases  of  the  moon. 
See  Phase. 


appears  regularly  once  a  month.  —  adv.  Once  a 
month;  in  every  month. 

Monument,  mon'u-ment,  n.  Anything  intended  to 
remind  or  give  notice;  a  building,  pillar,  stone,  etc., 
erected  in  remembrance  of  a  person,  event,  etc.  ; 
memorial:  tomb;  cenotaph;  an  enduring  or  notable 
evidence,  instance,  or  example.  [F.;  L.  monumentum, 
fr.  monere ,  monition,  to  remind:  see  Monition.]  — 
Monument's!,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  inscribed  upon,  suit¬ 
able  for,  or  serving  as,  a  monument ;  memorial.  — 
Monument'ally,  adv.  By  way  of  memorial ;  by 
means  of  monuments. 

Moo,  moo,  v.  i.  To  make  the  noise  of  a  cow;  to  low. 
[Onomat.l 

Mood,  mood,  n.  Manner;  style;  mode;  logical  form; 
musical  style  ;  grammatical  form  indicating  man¬ 
ner  of  action  or  being.  [Same  as  mode,  q.  v.J 

Mood,  m<5od,  n.  Temper  of  mind;  temporary  state  of 
the  mind  in  regard  to  passion  or  feeling.  [AS.  mod, 
mind,  feeling,  heart,  D.  moed,  Dan.  and  Sw.  mod , 
G.  muth,  courage,  Ic.  modhr,  Goth,  mods,  wrath; 
perh.  s.  rt.  man,  mind.]  —  Mood'y,  -Y,  a.  [moodier, 
•IK st.]  Indulging  moods,  or  varying  frames  of  mind; 
out  of  humor  ;  peevish  ;  abstracted  and  pensive; 
gloomy;  fretful;  capricious.  [AS. modig.]  —  Mood'- 
ily,  -Y-1Y,  adv.  —  Mood'iness,  n. 

Moon,  moon,  n.  The  satellite  which  revolves  round 
the  earth;  any  second¬ 
ary  planet,  or  satellite; 
a  month  ;  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  moon. 

(Fort.)  A  crescent- 
formed  outwork.  —  v.  i. 

T o  act  as  if  moon¬ 
struck;  to  stare  dream¬ 
ily  and  inanely,  wander 
idly.  [ME.  mone  (2  syl.), 

AS.  mama ,  OHG.  mano, 
and  see  Month;  s.  rt. 

Skr.  masa,  a  month,  fr. 
ma,  to  measure.]  — 

Moon'y,  -Y,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  like,  the  moon ;  moon¬ 
struck;  prone  to  moon. 

—  Moon'ish,  a.  Like 
the  moon ;  variable. —  Moon'beam,  n.  A  ray  of  light 
from  the  moon.—  Moon'light,  n.  The  light  afforded 
by,  etc.  — a.  Illuminated  by,  etc.;  occurring  during 
or  by  moonlight.—  Moon'sliine,  n.  Moonlight;  show 
without  substance  or  reality.  —  Moon'-calf,  n.  A 
monster;  a  mole,  or  mass  of  fleshy  matter,  generated 
in  the  uterus;  a  stupid  fellow,  -  -eyed,  -id,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  eyes  affected  by  the  moon;  dim-eyed;  purblind. 
— stone,  n.  (Min.)  A  nearly  pellucid  variety  of 
feldspar,  showing  pearly  or  opaline  reflections  from 
within. — struck,  a.  Affected  by  the  influence  of 
the  moon  ;  lunatic.  — year,  n.  A  lunar  year,  con¬ 
sisting  of  12  lunar  months,  or  d54J  days. 

Moor,  moor,  n.  An  extensive  waste  covered  with 
heath,  and  having  a  poor,  light  soil,  but  sometimes 
marshy  and  abounding  in  peat;  a  heath;  fen.  [AS., 
Ic.,  and  Dan.  mor,  OD.  moer,  G.  moor ;  s.  rt.  mire, 
moss. ] — Moor'ish.  a.  Having  the  character  of  a 
moor  ;  marshy  ;  fenny  ;  watery.  —  Moor'y,  -Y,  a. 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  like,  moors  ;  boggy.  —  Moor'-cock, 
-fowl,  -game,  n.  The  red  grouse  or  gorcock.  — hen, 
n.  The  gallinule,  or  water-hen.  See  Gallinule. 
— land,  n.  A  marsh;  low,  watery  ground;  a  heath; 
large  tract  of  waste  ground. — stone,  n.  A  species 
of  Eng.  granite.  —  Morass',  -ras',  n.  A  tract  of  soft, 
wet  ground;  marsh;  swamp;  bog;  fen.  [D.moeras, 
fr.  OD.  moer,  a  moor,  also  mire,  mud,  Sw.  moras.]  — 
Morass'y,  -Y,  a.  Marshy. 

Moor,  moor,  n.  One  of  a  swarthy  Mohammedan  race, 
once  masters  of  Spain, 
but  expelled  in  10th 
cent.,  and  now  found 
in  the  towns  of  N.  and 
N.  W.  Africa.  [OF. 

More,  Sp.  Moro,  L. 

Mourns,  Gr.  Mauros, 
prob.  same  as  maw-os, 
a  mauros,  dark.]  — 

Moor'ish,  a.  Pert,  to 
Morocco  or  the  Moors. 

—  Moresque',  -resk', 

Mauresque',  maw- 
resk',  Moris'co,  a. 

Done  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Moors.  —  n. 


Moorish  Archway. 


A  species  of  ornamentation 
upon  flat  surfaces,  used  by  the  Moors,  painted,  inlaid 


in  mosaic,  or  carved  in  low  relief;  arabesque,  q.  v. 
[F.  moresque.  It.  moretco,  Sp.  morisco .]  —  Moris'co, 
Mo'risk,  n.  One  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  ;  the  Moor¬ 
ish  language  ;  a  Moorish  dance,  now  called  Morria- 
dance  ;  one  who  dances  it.  —  Moroc'co,  n.  A  tine 
kind  of  leather,  prop,  made  of  goatskin  and  tanned 
with  sumach,  dyed,  and  grained,  —  said  to  have 
originated  with  the  Moors. 

Moor,  moor,  v.  t.  [moored  (moord),  mooring.]  (Haul.) 
To  confine  (a  ship)  by  cables  and  anchors;  to  secure, 
fix  firmly. —  v.  i.  To  be  confined  by  cables  or  chains. 
[D.  marren;  s.  rt.  mar,  marline.]  —  Moor'age,  -ej,  n. 
A  place  for  mooring.  —  Moor'ing,  n.  Act  of  confin¬ 
ing  a  ship  to  a  particular  place,  by  anchors,  etc.; 
that  by  which  a  ship  is  secured  or  confined;  jd.  place 
or  condition  of  a  ship  thus  confined. 

Moose,  moos,  Moose'deer,  n.  A  large,  ungainly  Amer. 
deer,  the  congener  of  the 
European  elk,  having  a 
short,  thick  neck,  with  a 
mane,  a  long,  flexible 
nose,  and  very  long, 
coarse  ears  :  the  males 
have  antlers,  branched 
and  broadly  palmate. 

[Indian_name.J 

Moot,  moot,  v.  t.  To  argue 
for  and  against,  debate; 
to  propound  and  discuss 
in  a  mock  court.  —  v.  i. 

To  argue  or  plead  on  a  supposed  cause.  —  a.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  argument  or  discussion;  undecided;  debat¬ 
able. —  n.  A  debate;  esp.,  a  discussion  of  fictitious 
causes  by  way  of  practice.  [AS.  motion,  to  cite, 
summon,  fr.  AS.  and  Ic.  mot,  MIIG.  moz,  a  meeting, 
assembly;  s.  rt.  L.  monere,  Gr.  menein,  to  remain,  E. 
meet.]  —  Moot'-case,  -point,  n.  A  point,  case,  of 
question,  to  be  mooted  ordebated;  a  disputable  case. 

- court,  n.  A  court  held  for  arguing  or  trying 

feigned  cases. 

Mop.  mop,  n.  A  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  collection  of 
thrums,  fastened  to  a  handle,  for  washing  floors  ;  a 
thick,  shaggy,  or  untidy  mass,  as  of  hair.  —  v.  t. 
[mopped  (mopt),  -Pino.]  To  rub  or  wipe  with,  or 
as  with,  a  mop.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  mappe,  a  napkin ; 
perh.  W.  mop,  Ga.  moibeal,  Ir.  moipal,  a  mop,  are  fr. 
the  E.]  —  Mop'-board,  n.  A  narrow  board  covering 
the  wall  of  a  room  next  to  the  floor.  —  Mop'pet,  n. 
A  rag  baby;  a  little  girl;  woman.  —  Mop'sey,  -sY,  n. 
A  moppet;  a  slatternly  woman. 

Mop,  mop,  n.  A  grimace  ;  a  wry  mouth. — v.  i.  To 
grimace.  [Sair.^  as  mope.]  —  Mope,  mop,  v.  i.  [moped 
(mopt),  moping.]  To  be  very  stupid;  to  be  dull;  to 
be  spiritless  or  gloomy.  —  v.  t.  To  make  spiritless 
or  stupid. —  n.  A  dull,  stupid  person  ;  a  drone.  [D. 
mojtpen,  to  pout,  sulk;  same  as  mock.]  —  Mop'ish,  a. 
Dull;  spiritless;  sulky;  sullen.  —  Mop'ishness,  n. 

Moquette,  mo-ket',  n.  A  fine  tapestry  or  Brussels 
carpet;  Wilton  carpet.  [F.] 

Moraine,  mo-ran',  n.  (Geol.)  A  line  of  stones  and 
other  debris  along  the  sides  and  at  the  foot  of  sepa¬ 
rate  glaciers,  and  along  the  middle  part  of  glaciers 
formed  by  the  union  of  separate  ones.  [F.  ;  cf.  Pg. 
morraria,  a  ridge  of  shelves  of  sand,  fr.  morra,  a 
rock,  shelf  of  sand,  It.  mora,  pile  of  rocks,  Bava¬ 
rian  mur,  sand,  broken  stones;  s.  rt.  OIIG.  muruwi, 
soft,  brittle,  AS.  mearu,  tender,  L.  mola,  a  mill,  E. 
meal,  mold.] 

Moral,  mor'al,  a.  Pert,  to  those  intentions  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  which  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  are 
predicated;  conformed  to  rules  of  right;  virtuous; 
just;  conformed  to  law  and  right  in  deportment;  ca¬ 
pable  of  moral  action;  subject  to  the  moral  law;  cal¬ 
culated  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  action;  probable.—  n. 
Doctrine  or  practice  of  the  duties  of  life,  manners, 
conduct,  behavior,  —  usually  in  pi.;  the  inner  sig¬ 
nificance  of  a  fable,  occurrence,  experience,  etc.  [F.; 
L.  moralis,  fr.  mos,  moris,  manner,  custom;  s.  rt. 
demure.]  —  Moral  philosophy.  Science  of  the  nature, 
condition,  and  duties  of  man  as  a  moral  being. — Jl. 
sense.  Power  of  moral  judgment  and  feeling.  — 
Mor'alist,  n.  One  who  moralizes  or  teaches  moral¬ 
ity;  one  who  practices  moral  duties. — Moral'ity, 
mo-ral'Y-tY,  n.  Relation  of  conformity  or  non-con¬ 
formity  to  the  true  moral  standard  or  rule;  doctrine 
or  system  of  moral  duties;  ethics;  practice  of  the 
moral  and  social  duties;  external  virtue;  a  kind  of 
play,  which  consisted  of  discourses  in  praise  of  mo¬ 
rality  between  allegorical  actors.  [F.  moralite. ] — 
Mor ''ally,  adv.  In  a  moral  or  ethical  sense;  accord- 
ingto moral  rules;  virtuously;  honestly;  practically; 
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according  to  the  usual  course  of  things  and  human 
judgment.  —  Morale',  mo-ral',  n.  Moral  condition 
or  mental  state  (of  a  body  of  men,  an  army,  etc.). 
[F.]  —  Mor'alize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izing.]  To  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  moral  purpose,  explain  in  a  moral  Bense, 
draw  a  moral  from;  to  lend  amoral  to;  to  render 
moral  or  virtuous.—  v.  i.  To  make  moral  reflections. 
—  Mor'alizer,  n.  —  Mor/aliza'tion,  n.  Act  of  mor¬ 
alizing;  explanation  in  a  moral  sense. 

Morass.  See  under  Moor. 

Moravian,  mo-ra'vl-an,  n.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  One  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  sect  called  the  United  Brethren,  orig.  fr.  Mo¬ 
ravia,  Austria. 

Morbid,  mSr'bid,  a.  Not  sound  and  healthful ;  in¬ 
duced  by  a  diseased  or  abnormal  condition;  sickly; 
sick.  [F.  morbide,  L.  morbidus,  fr.  morbus,  disease; 
s.  rt.  L.  mori,  to  die,  mors,  death,  E.  mortal.]  — 
Mor'bidly,  adv.—  Mor'bidness,  n.—  Morbif'ic,  -ical, 
a.  Causing,  or  tending  to  produce,  disease.  [L.  fa- 
cere,  to  make.]  —  Morbose',  -bos',  a.  Proceeding 
from  disease;  unsound;  unhealthy.  [L.  morbosus.] 

Morceau,  m8r-so',  n.  A  bit;  a  morsel.  [F.,  fr.  L.  mor- 
sum,  a  bit,  fr.  mordere,  morsus,  to  bite;  prob.  s.  rt. 
smart.]  —  Mor'sel,  n.  A  bite;  mouthful;  a  small 
quantity  of  anything;  little  piece;  fragment.  [OF. 
■=  F.  morceau,  It.  morsello.]  — Morda'cious,  -shus,  a. 
Biting;  given  to  biting;  sarcastic;  severe;  scathing. 
[L.  mordax,  -dacis,  fr.  mordere.]  —  Mordac'ity, 
-das'I-tt,  n.  Quality  of  being  mordacious;  biting 
or  sarcastic  quality.  [F.  mordacity.]  —  Mor'dant,  a. 
Biting;  caustic;  sarcastic.  {Dyeing  Sc  Calico  Print¬ 
ing.)  Serving  to  fix  colors.  —  n.  A  substance  which 
gives  fixity  to  dyes,  or  one  which  makes  gold  leaf 
adhere.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  mordre  =  L.  mordere.] 

More,  mor,  n.  Greater  quantity,  amount,  or  number; 
something  other  and  further.  —  a.,  comp,  [used  as 
compar.  of  much  and  many;  super l .  Most.]  Greater 
in  amount,  degree,  quality,  number,  etc.;  additional. 
—  adv.  In  a  greater  quantity,  extent,  or  degree; 
rather;  in  addition;  further;  besides;  again.  [ME. 
mo,  also  more ;  mo  =  AS.  ma  (a.  and  adv.),  more  in 
number,  additional ;  s.  rt.  G.  mehr,  Goth,  mais,  L. 
mag  is,  more,  E.  may,  q.  v.;  ME.  more  =  AS.  mara , 
greater,  bigger ;  s.  rt.  Ic.  meiri,  Goth,  maiza,  great¬ 
er.] —  No  more.  Existing  no  longer  ;  departed;  de¬ 
ceased  or  destroyed. —  The  m.  To  a  greater  degree; 
by  an  added  quantity  ;  for  a  reason  already  speci¬ 
fied. —  The  in.,  —  them.  By  how  much  more,  —  by 
so  much  more. — Moreo'ver,  adv.  Beyond  what 
has  been  said  ;  further  ;  also;  likewise  ;  besides.  — 
Most,  mOst,  a.-  [superl.  o/moke.]  Consisting  of  the 
greatest  number  or  quantity;  greatest.  —  n.  The 
greatest,  etc.  —  adv.  In  the  greatest  or  highest  de¬ 
gree.  [ME.  most,  meste,  AS.  maest,  Ic.  mestr,  Goth, 
wiaisto.]  —  Most'ly,  -It,  adv.  For  the  greatest  part ; 
chiefly;  in  the  main. 

Moreen,  mo-ren',  n.  A  heavy  watered  woolen  stuff, 
used  for  curtains,  etc.  [Same  as  mohair.] 

Morel,  mor'el,  Mor'il,  n.  An  edible  mushroom  of  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  abounding  with  little  holes.  [F. 
morille,  OHG.  morhila.] 

Morel,  mor'el,  Morel'lo,  n.  A  variety  of  juicy  cherry 
of  an  acid  taste.  [F.  morelle. ] 

Moresque.  See  under  Moor. 

Morganatic,  m6r-ga-nat'ik,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of,  a  marriage  of  a  man  with  a  woman  of  in¬ 
ferior  rank,  in  which  neither  the  latter  nor  her 
children  can  enjoy  the  rank  or  inherit  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  her  husband,  though  the  children  are  legiti¬ 
mate.  [LL.  morgenatica,  fr.  G.  morgen,  morning, 
here  an  abbr.  of  MIIG.  morgengabe,  morning-gift,  i. 
e.,  a  present  formerly  mude  by  the  husband  to  the 
wife  on  the  morning  after  their  marriage.] 

Moribund.  See  under  Mortal. 

Moril.  See  Morel. 

Morion,  mo'rl-un,  n.  A  kind  of  hat-shaped  metal 
helmet,  without  visor  or  beaver.  [F.  morion,  Sp. 
morrion,  fr.  morra,  the  crown  of  the  head,  morro, 
anything  round.] 

Morioplasty,  mo'rf-o-plas/tf,  n.  ( Surg .)  The  resto¬ 
ration  of  lost  parts  of  the  body.  [Gr.  morion,  dim.  of 
moras,  a  part,  and  plassein,  to  mold,  form.] 

Morisco,  Morisk.  See  under  Moor. 

Morling,  m6r'ling,  n.  Wool  plucked  from  a  dead 
sheep.  [F.  mort,  L.  mortuus,  dead,  fr.  moriri,  to  die: 
see  Mortal.] 

Mormon,  m6r'mon,  n.  One  of  a  polygamous  sect  in 
the  U.  S.,  followers  of  Joseph  Smith,  who  claimed  to 
have  found  an  addition  to  the  Bible,  called  the  Booh 
of  Mormon.  —  Mor'monism,  -izm,  n.  Doctrine  of, 
etc. — Mor'monite,  -It,  n.  A  Mormon. 


Morn,  1118m,  n.  The  first  part  of  the  day;  the  infill¬ 
ing;  the  following  day;  morrow.  [ME.  morwen, 
morwe,  morn,  AS.,  D.,  and  G.  morgen  ;  prob.  s.  rt. 
Gr.  marmairein,  to  glitter,  Skr.  mu-rich  1,  a  ray  of 
light,  L.  marmor  =  E.  marble.] — Morn'ing,  n.  The 
early  part  of  the  day,  earliest  hours  of  light,  time 
from  midnight  to  noon,  from  rising  till  dinner,  etc.; 
the  first  or  early  part.  —  a.  Pert,  to,  or  in,  the  early 
part  of  the  day.  [ME.,  contr.  fr.  morwening,  a  be¬ 
coming  morwen,  morn.]  —  Morn'ing-glory,  n.  A 
climbing  plant,  having  funnel-shaped  flowers. — 
-star,  n.  The  most  brilliant  planet  visible  on  a  given 
morning,  esp.  the  planet  Venus,  when  it  precedes 
the  sun  in  rising.  —  Mor'row,  mOr'ro,  n.  Morning 
(as,  good  morrow)-,  the  next  following  day;  the  day 
following  the  present;  to-morrow.  [ME.  morwe.] 
Morocco.  See  under  Moor. 

Morose,  mo-ros',  a.  Of  a  sour  temper;  sullen;  austere; 
splenetic;  crabbed;  surly,  ill-natured.  [L.  morosus, 
self-willed,  fr.  mos,  moris,  self-will,  also  custom, 
character.]  —  Moroee'ly,  adv.  —  Morose'ness,  n. 
Morphia,  mfir'f T-a,  Mor'phine,  -fin  or  -fen,  n.  { Chem .) 
A  vegetable  alkaloid,  the  bitter,  narcotic  principle 
of  opium:  its  salts  are  used  in  medicine  as  an  ano¬ 
dyne.  [Gr.  Morpheus,  god  of  sleep  and  dreams,  fr. 
morphe,  a  shape,  form.]  —  Morphol'ogy,  -fol'o-jl,  n. 
Science  of  the  ideal  forms  and  arrangement  of  the 
parts  in  the  structure  of  animals  and  plants.  [Gr. 
morphe  and  logos,  discourse.] 

Morrice,  -ris,  mor'ris,  n.  A  dance  in  imitation  of  the 
Moors,  usually  performed  with  castanets,  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  person  ;  a  dance  formerly  common  in  Eng., 
joined  with  the  May-day  processions;  a  game  played 
on  the  ground  or  on  a  board  by  2  persons,  with  a 
pieces  each.  [See  Morisco,  under  Moor.] 

Morrow.  See  under  Morn. 

Morse,  mdrs,  n.  The  sea-horse,  or  walrus.  [Russ. 

tnorj,  Lapp,  mors/c.] 

Morsel.  See  under  Morceau. 

Mort,  m6rt,  n.  A  note  or  tune  sounded  at  the  death 
of  game.  [F. ;  L.  mors,  mortis,  death,  mori,  to  die; 
s.  rt.  Skr.  mri,  to  die.]  —  Mor'tal,  a.  Subject  to 
death;  destructive  to  life;  causing  death;  admitting, 
or  accessible  to,  death;  incurring  the  extreme  pen¬ 
alty  of  God’s  law  ;  not  venial ;  extreme  ;  human  ; 
belonging  to  man,  who  is  mortal;  wearisomely  long. 

—  n.  A  being  subject  to  death;  man.  [OF.;  L.  mor- 
talis.]  —  Mortal  foe,  or  enemy.  An  inveterate,  or  im¬ 
placable  enemy.  —  Mortal'ity,  -I-tY,  n.  Condition 
or  quality  of  being  mortal;  death;  destruction;  the 
whole  number  of  deaths  in  a  given  time  or  commu¬ 
nity  ;  those  who  are,  or  that  which  is,  mortal ;  the 
human  race ;  humanity.  [F.  mortality,  L.  mortal- 
itas.]  —  Mor'tally,  adv.  In  a  mortal  manner;  irre¬ 
coverably;  in  the  highest  possible  degree;  inveter- 
ately.  — Mor'ibund,  mOr'I-Dund,  a.  At  the  point  of 
death;  dying.  [L.  moribundus.]  —  Mort'uary,  m8rt'- 
u-a-rl,  n.  A  gift  due  to  the  minister  of  a  parish  on 
the  death  of  a  parishioner;  a  buriai-place;  a  morgue. 

—  a.  Pert,  to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  [LL.  mortua- 
rium,  a  burial-fee,  L.  mortuarius,  pert,  to  the  dead.] 

—  Mort'gage,  mflr'gej,  n.  {Law.)  A  conveyance  of 
property,  as  security  for  payment  of  a  debt  or  per¬ 
formance  of  a  duty,  on  condition  that  the  grant  shall 
become  void  upon  payment  or  performance;  state  of 
being  pledged.— v.  t.  [mortgaged  (-gejd),  -gaging.] 
To  convey  as  security,  etc.;  to  pledge;  to  make  liable 
to  the  payment  of  any  debt  or  expenditure.  [OF., 
lit.  dead  pledge  (see  Gage),  —  because  whatever 
profit  it  might  yield,  it  did  not  thereby  redeem  it¬ 
self,  but  became  lost  or  dead  to  the  mortgager  upon 
breach  of  the  condition.]  —  Mortgagee',  -ga-je',  n. 
One  to  whom  a  mortgage  is  made  or  given.  —  Mort'- 
gageor',  -gej-8r',  Mort'gager,  -ga-i6r,  n.  One  who 
conveys  property  as  security  for  debt.  —  Mort'main, 
m8rt'man,  n.  {Law.)  Possession  of  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments  in  dead  hands,  or  hands  that  cannot  alienate, 

—  orig.  by  the  church,  now  by  any  corporation. 
[F. ;  main,  L.  manus,  a  hand.]  — Mortif'erous, -tif'- 
er-us,  a.  Producing  death;  fatal;  destructive.  [L. 
mortifer,  fr.  mors  and  feme,  to  bring.]— Mor'tify, 
-tT-fl,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -eying.]  To  destroy  the 
organic  texture  and  vital  functions  of;  to  deaden 
by  religious  discipline,  as  the  carnal  affections,  bod¬ 
ily  appetites,  or  worldly  desires;  to  abase;  to  affect 
with  vexation,  chagrin,  or  humiliation;  to  humble. 

—  v.  i.  To  lose  vitality,  as  flesh;  to  practice  severi¬ 
ties  and  penance  from  religious  motives;  to  be  sub¬ 
dued.  [OF.  mortifer,  L.  mort  if  care ,  to  cause  death, 
fr.  facere,  to  make.]  —  Mor'tifica'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
or  condition  of  being,  etc.,  esp.  {Med.)  death  of  one 
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fiart  of  an  animal  body,  while  the  rest  continues  to 
ive;  subjection  of  the  passions  and  appetites,  by  pen¬ 
ance,  abstinence,  etc.  ;  humiliation,  chagrin,  vexa¬ 
tion;  that  which  mortifies.  [OF.]  —  Mor'tifi'er,  n. 
Mortar,  mflr'tar,  n.  A  wide-mouthed  vessel,  in  which 
substances  are  pounded 
with  a  pestle.  (Mil.)  A 
short  piece  of  ordnance, 
with  large  bore,  for  throw¬ 
ing  bombs,  shells,  etc.,  at 
high  angles  of  elevation. 

[AS.  mortere,  L.  mortarium. 
a  vessel  in  which  to  pound 
things  ;  s.  rt.  L.  martidus,  a 
hammer,  E.  war.]  —  A  mixture  of  lime  and  sand 
with  water,  used  as  a  cement  for  uniting  stones  and 
bricks  in  walls.  [F.  mortier ,  fr.  L.  mortarium ,  lit. 
stuff  pounded  together.] 

Mor'tise,  mdr'tis,  n.  A  cavity  cut  into  a  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  or  other  material,  esp.  one  to  receive 
the  end  of  another  piece,  made  to  fit  it,  1 
called  a  tenon.  —v.  t.  [mortised  (-tist), 

-tising.]  To  make  a  mortise  in;  to  join 
by  a  tenon  and  mortise.  [F.  mortaise, 

Sp.  mortaja;  perh.  s.  rt.  Ar.  murtazz , 
fixed  in  the  mark  — said  of  an  arrow.] 

Mortmain,  Mortuary.  See  under  Mort. 

Mosaic,  mo-za'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert.  to  Moses, 
the  leader  and  lawgiver  of  the  Israelites. 

Mosaic,  mo-za'ik,  n.  Inlaid  work,  in  . . . . . . . . . 

which  the  effect  of  painting  is  produced 
by  pieces  of  colored  stone,  wood,  glass,  Alortise  and 
etc.  — a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  etc. ;  varie-  tenon, 
gated  ;  tessellated ;  also,  composed  of  various  ma¬ 
terials  or  ingredients. 

[OF.  mosceique,  Late 
Gr.  mouseion,  mosaic 
work,  neut.  of  Gr. 
mouseios,  pert,  to  the 
Muses,  hence  artis¬ 
tic,  fr.  mousa,  a  Muse, 
q.  v.] 

Moslem,  moz'lem,  n. 

A  Mussulman;  an  or¬ 
tho  dox  Mohamme¬ 
dan.  —  a.  Pert,  to, 
etc.  [Ar.  muslim .  a 
true  believer  in  the 
Mohammedan  faith, 
fr.  salama,  to  submit 
(to  God) ;  s.  rt.  mussul- 
man,  Islam,  salami] 

Mosque,  mosk,  n.  A  Mohammedan  place  of  worship. 
[F.  mosqude,  Sp.  mezquita,  Ar.  masjicl,  fr.  sajada, 
to  bend,  adore.] 

Mosquito,  mus-ke'to,  n. ;  pi.  -toes,  -toz.  A  small  dip¬ 
terous  stinging  insect  of  several  species,  having  a 
sharp-pointed  proboscis,  by  which  it  punctures  the 
skins  of  animals  and  sucks  their  blood.  [Sp.,  dim. 
of  mosca,  L.  musca,  Gr.  muia,  a  fly.]  —  Mosquito  bar, 
or  net.  A  net  or  curtain  (over  a  bed,  or  in  a  window) 
to  exclude  mosquitoes. 

Moss,  mos,  n.  (Bot.)  An  acrogenous  cryptogamous 
plant  of  a  cellular  structure,  with  branching  stem, 
narrow  leaves,  and  a  distinct  root,  —  popularly  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  cryptogamic  plants,  esp.  lichens.  A 
bog  ;  a  place  where  peat  is  found.  — v.  t.  [mossed 
(most),  mossing.]  To  cover  with  moss.  [ME.,  D-, 
Dan.,  MUG.  mos,  AS.  meos,  Ic.  mosi,  moss,  also 
MUG.  mos,  Ic.  mosi,  moorland,  swamp  ;  s.  rt.  Russ. 
mokh',  L.  muscus,  moss,  E.  mire,  perh.  Gr.  moschos, 
a  young  shoot  of  a  plant,  scion.]  — Moss 'y,  -I,  a. 
[-ier,  -iest.]  Overgrown,  abounding,  or  bordered 
with,  moss.  — Moss'iness,  n.—  Moss  '-rose,  n.  Avari- 
ety  of  rose  having  a  mosslike  pubescence  or  growth 
on  the  calyx  or  envelope  of  the  flower.  — trooper,  n. 
One  of  a  class  of  marauders  that  formerly  infested 
the  border  country  between  England  and  Scotland. 
Most,  Mostly.  See  under  More. 

Mostic,  -tick.  Same  as  Maul-stick. 

Mot,  mo,  n.  A  pithy  or  witty  saying ;  a  witticism, 
f  F.,  fr.  L.  muttum,  a  mutter/grunt,  mutt  ire,  to  mut¬ 
ter,  mumble;  s.  rt.  Gr.  mu,  a  muttered  sound,  E. 
mutter.)  —  Motet',  mo-tet',  n.  (Mm.)  A  musical 
composition  adapted  to  sacred  words  in  church  style; 
an  anthem.  [F. ;  Olt.  mottetto,  dim.  of  motto.]  — 
Mot'to,  n. ;  pi.-  toes,  -toz.  A  phrase  or  sentence 
prefixed  to  an  essay,  poem,  etc  ,  and  apposite  to  its 
subject ;  a  phrase  attached  to  a  device.  [It.,  fr.  L. 
muttum .] 

Mote,  mot,  n.  A  small  particle,  speck,  spot.  [AS.  wot.] 
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Moth,  moth,  n.  (Entom.)  A  lepidopterous  insect, 
of  many  species,  allied  to 
the  butterfly,  having  an¬ 
tennae  that  taper  regular¬ 
ly  to  a  point,  and  flying 
mostly  by  night;  a  miller; 
a  small  caterpillar  or  larve 
of  certain  insects,  very  de¬ 
structive  to  woolen  goods, 
furs,  honey,  and  some  veg¬ 
etable  substances.  That  „  „ 

which  gradually  and  si-  Feather-winged  Moth, 
lently  consumes  or  wastes  anything.  [AS.  modhdhe, 

D.  mot,  a  moth;  s.  rt.  AS.  madhu,  D.  and  G.  made ,  a 
maggot,  Goth,  matha,  a  worm,  prob.  E.  mow,  to  cut 
grass.]  —  Moth'-eat,  -et,  v.  t.  To  eat  or  prev  upon, 
as  a  moth  eats  a  garment.  —  Moth'y, -I,  a.  Tull  of, 
or  eaten  by,  motns. 

Mother,  muth'Sr,  n.  A  female  parent,  esp.  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race;  that  which  has  produced  anything;  source 
of  birth  or  origin.  —  a.  Received  by 'birth  or  from 
ancestors;  native;  natural;  acting  the  part,  or  hav¬ 
ing  the  place  of,  a  mother.  [AS.,  Dan.,  and  Sw. 
moder,  Ic.  modhir,  G.  mutter,  OIIG.  muotar ,  L.  ma¬ 
ter,  Gr.  meter,  Skr.  mata;  s.  rt.  Skr.  ma,  to  measure, 

E.  maternal.)  —  Mother  Caret/ s  chicken.  (  Ornith.)  A 
small  oceanic  bird;  the  stormy  petrel.  See  Petrel. 
— Moth'er-hood,  n.  State  of  being  a  mother. — Moth'- 
erly,  -IT,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  becoming,  a  mother;  tender; 
maternal.  —  adr>.  In  the  manner  of,  etc.  —  Moth'er- 
less,  a.  Destitute  of,  or  having  lost,  etc.  —  Moth'er- 
in-law',  n.  The  mother  of  one’s  husband  or  wife.  — 
-land,  n.  The  land  of  one’s  mother  or  parents. — 
-of-pearl',  n.  The  hard,  silvery,  brilliant,  internal 
layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells,  esp.  oyster  shells  of 
the  Indian  seas  ;  nacre.  — tongue,  n.  A  language 
from  which  another  language  has  had  its  origin; 
one’s  native  language. --wit,  n.  Native  wit;  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

Mother,  muth'Sr,  n.  A  thick,  slimy  vegetable  growth 
which  forms  in  certain  saccharine  or  alcoholic  liq¬ 
uids,  turning  them  into  vinegar;  the  vinegar  plant. 
—  v.  i.  To  produce  or  become  thick  with  mother. 
[Prop,  mudder,  fr.  mud,  q.  v. ;  OD.  modder,  mud, 
mire,  also  lees,  dregs,  etc.,  G.  moder,  mud,  mutter, 
mother  (parent),  also  sediment.]  —  Moth'ery,  -er-T, 
a.  Like,  of  the  nature  of,  or  containing,  etc.  [G. 
moderig.]  —  Moth'er-wa'ter,  n.  The  impure  resi¬ 
due  of  a  liquor  from  which  crystals  have  been  ob¬ 
tained. —  Moth'erwort,  -wert,  n.  (Bot.)  An  herb 
of  a  bitter  taste,  used  popularly  in  medicine. 

Motion,  Motive,  Motor,  etc.  See  under  Move. 

Motley,  mot'lT,  a.  Variegated  in  color;  dappled;  het¬ 
erogeneously  made  or  mixed  up;  discordantly  com¬ 
posite, —  n.  A  fool’s  parti-colored  coat.  [OF.  mat- 
teU,  spotted,  clotted  —  said  orig.  of  curdled  milk, 
Bavarian  matte,  curds.]  —  Mot'tle,  -tl,  v.  t.  J-tled 
(-tld),  -tling.]  To  mark  with  spots  of  different 
colors. 

Motto.  See  under  Mot. 

Mould,  Moulder,  etc.  See  Mold,  etc. 

Moult.  See  Molt. 

Mound,  mownd,  n.  An  artificial  hill  or  elevation  of 
earth ;  a  raised  bank  :  bulwark ;  rampart ;  also,  a 
natural  isolated  hill,  hillock,  or  knoll.  —  v.  t.  To 
fortify  with  a  mound.  [ME.,  a  protection,  AS. 
mund,  OHG.  munt,  protection,  a  hand,  OFries.  mund, 
G.  vormund,  a  guardian;  prob.  s.  rt.  L.  eminere,  to 
jut  out,  E.  promontorii ,  mount,  q.  v.;  prob.  not  s.  rt. 
L.  manus,  a  hand.]  —  Mound'-buikFer,  n.  One  of  an 
aboriginal  N.  Amer.  race  which  built  mounds  and 
earthworks,  esp.  in  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys. 

Mound,  mownd,  n.  (Her.)  A  globe  forming  part  of 
the  regalia  of  a  sovereign.  [F.  monde,  L.  mundus, 
the  world.] 

Mount,  mownt,  n.  A  mass  of  earth  rising  considerably 
above  the  surrounding  surface;  a  mountain;  means 
or  opportunity  for  mounting  ;  esp.,  a  horse,  and  the 
equipments  for  a  horseman.  —  v.  i.  To  rise  on  high, 
go  up,  ascend,  tower ;  to  get  upon  anything,  esp. 
on  horseback;  to  amount,  count  up. — v.  t.  To  get 
upon,  ascend,  climb  ;  to  bestride;  to  put  on  horse¬ 
back,  furnish  with  horses  ;  to  put  on  anything  that 
sustains  and  fits  for  use,  as  a  gun  on  a  carriage,  a  map 
on  cloth  or  paper ;  to  prepare  for  being  worn  or 
used,  as  a  diamond  bv  setting,  etc.  [ME.  and  AS. 
munt,  a  mount,  hill,  L.  mons,  montis,  a  mountain ; 
s.  rt.  L.  eminere,  to  jut  out,  E.  eminent,  menace;  ME. 
mounten,  F.  rnonter,  to  mount,  ascend,  OF.  a  mont, 
up  hill,  fr.  mont  =  L.  mons;  s.  rt.  E.  amount.]  — 
To  mount  guard.  (Mil.)  To  take  the  station,  and 
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do  the  duty,  of  a  sentinel.  —  Mount'able,  a.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  mounted.  —  Mount'ing,  n.  Act  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  use,  or  embellishing;  that  by  which  any¬ 
thing  is  prepared  for  use,  or  set  off  to  advantage  ; 
embellishment. — Mount'ebank,  -e-bank,  n.  A  quack- 
doctor  who  vends  nostrums  from  a  bench  or  public 
stage;  any  boastful  and  false  pretender;  a  charlatan, 
fit.  montambanco ,  Olt.  monta  in  banco,  fr.  montare 
(=  F.  monter ),  to  mount,  in  (=  L.  in,  in,  on),  and 
banco  (=  M11G.  banc),  bench,  money-table  :  see 
Bank.]  —  Mount'ain,  -in,  n.  A  large  mass  of  earth 
and  rock,  rising  above  the  adjacent  land;  a  very  high 
hill,  esp.  a  particular  elevation  in  a  lofty  range; 
something  very  large.  —  a.  Pert,  to,  or  found  on, 
etc.;  of  mountain  size  ;  vast.  [ME.  and  OF.  mon- 
taihe,  LL.  montana,  neut.  pi.  of  L.  montanus,  moun¬ 
tainous,  fr.  mous.]  —  Mountaineer',  -in-er',  n.  An 
inhabitant  of  a  mountain.— Mount '"ainous,  -in-us,  a. 
Full  of  mountains;  large  as  a  mountain;  huge. 

Mourn,  morn,  v.  i.  [mourned  (mornd),  mourning.] 
To  feel  or  express  grief  or  sorrow,  grieve,  lament;  to 
wear  the  customary  habit  of  sorrow.  —  v.  t.  To  grieve 
for;  to  utter  in  a  sorrowful  manner,  deplore,  bewail, 
bemoan.  [AS.  murnan,  Ic.  morna,  to  grieve;  s.  rt.  Ic. 
murra,  to  murmur,  q.  v.]  —  Mourn'er,  n.  One  who 
mourns;  one  who  follows  a  funeral  in  the  habit  of 
mourning.  —  Mourn'ful,  -ful,  a.  Full  of,  expressing, 
intended  to  express,  or  causing,  sorrow;  lugubrious; 
sad;  doleful;  grievous;  calamitous.  —  Mourn' fully, 
adv  —  Mourn'fulness,  n.—  Mourn'ing,  n.  Act  of  sor¬ 
rowing;  lamentation;  sorrow;  dress  worn  by  mourn¬ 
ers. 

Mouse,  mows,  n.;  pi.  Mice,  mis.  A  small  rodent  quad¬ 
ruped  infesting  houses  and  fields.  [AS.,  Ic.,  Dan., 
Sw.,  L.,  and  Gr.  mus,  Skr.  vinsha,  mouse,  lit.  the 
stealing  animal,  fr.  Skr.  mush,  to  steal;  pi.  in  AS. 
mys,  in  Ic.  myss.]  —  Mouse'-hole,  n.  A  hole  which 
mice  enter  or  pass;  a  very  small  hole  or  entrance.  — 
-trap,  n.  A  trap  for  catching  mice.  —  Mouse,  mowz, 
v.  i.  [moused  (mowzd),  mousing.]  To  watch  for 
and  catch  mice  ;  to  watch  for  or  pursue  anything 
in  a  sly  manner.  —  Mous'er,  n.  One  that  mouses;  a 
cat  that  catches  mice.  —  Mu'rine,  -rin,  a.  Pert,  to 
mice;  mouse-colored.  [L.  murinus,  fr.  mus,  muris.] 

Moustache.  See  Mustache. 

Mouth,  mowth,  n.  The  aperture  between  the  lips ; 
aperture  by  which  an  animal  takes  food  ;  also,  the 
cavity  within  the  lips,  containing  the  jaw,  teeth, 
and  tongue  ;  an  opening  ;  orifice  ;  aperture  ;  as  of 
a  vessel  by  which  it  is  filled  or  emptied,  charged  or 
discharged  :  or,  of  any  cavity,  as  a  cave,  pit,  well, 
or  den;  or,  the  opening  through  which  the  waters  of 
any  body  of  water  are  discharged  into  another;  a 
principal  speaker  ;  mouth-piece  ;  a  wry  face  ;  gri¬ 
mace.  [AS.  mudli,  Goth,  munths.]  —  Mouth'ful,  -iul, 
n.;  pi.  -fuls.  As  much  as  the  mouth  contains  at 
once  ;  a  small  quantity.  —  Mouth'-oFgan,  n.  A 
email  wind  instrument,  played  by  blowing  upon 

metallic  reeds;  a  harmonica. - piece,  n.  The  piece 

of  a  musical  wind  instrument  to  which  the  mouth  is 
applied;  one  who  delivers  the  opinions  of  others. — 
Mouth,  mowth,  v.  t.  [mouthed  (mowthd),  mouth¬ 
ing.]  To  chew,  devour;  to  utter  with  a  voice  affect¬ 
edly  big  or  swelling. — v.  i.  To  speak  with  a  full, 
round,  or  loud,  affected  voice;  to  vociferate,  rant. 

Move,  moov,  v.  t.  [moved  (moovd),  moving.]  To 
cause  to  change  place  or  posture,  carry  from  one 
place  to  another, alter  the  position  of,  set  in  motion; 
to  excite  to  action  by  presentation  of  motives;  to  af¬ 
fect  (the  mind,  will,  or  passions);  to  arouse  the  feel¬ 
ings  or  passions  of  ;  esp.,  to  excite  to  tenderness  or 
compassion;  to  offer  formally  for  consideration  and 
determination,  in  a  public  assembly,  propose,  offer. 
—  v.  i.  To  change  place  or  posture  ;  to  go  from 
one  place  to  another;  to  act  mentally  or  spiritually; 
to  change  residence;  to  bring  forward  a  motion  in 
an  assembly;  to  make  a  proposal.  — n.  Act  of  mov¬ 
ing;  movement;  act  of  moving  a  piece  used  in  play¬ 
ing  a  game,  as  chess.  [OF.  movoir,  F.  mouvovr ,  L. 
movere,  moturn,  to  move;  s.  rt.  Skr.  miv,  p.  p.  muta, 
to  push,  Gr.  ameuomai,  I  change  place,  E.  mob,  mo¬ 
bile,  moment,  commotion,  promote,  remove,  etc.]  — 
Mov'able.  a.  Capable  of  being  moved;  not  fixed; 
changing  from  one  time  to  anotlier.  —  Mov'able,  n. ; 
pi.  -bles,  -biz.  An  article  of  wares  or  goods;  gen¬ 
erally,  in  pi.  ;  goods  ;  wares  ;  furniture  ;  property 
not  fixed,  opp.  to  real  estate.  —  Mov'ableness,  n.  — 
Mov'ably,  adv.  —  Move'ment,  n.  Act  of  moving  ; 
change  of  place  or  posture:  mental  action;  emotion; 
manner  of  moving;  that  which  moves  or  imparts 
motion.  (Mus.)  Rhythm;  any  single  strain,  or  part, 


having  the  same  measure  or  time.  [OF.]  — Mov'er, 
n.  A  person  or  thing  that  moves,  stirs,  or  changes 
place;  a  motor;  motive  power;  one  who  offers  a  prop¬ 
osition,  or  recommends  anything  for  consideration 
or  adoption.  —  Mov'ing,  p.  a.  Changing  place  or 
posture;  causing  motion  or  action;  exciting  the  pas¬ 
sions  or  affections  ;  touching  ;  pathetic  ;  affecting. 

—  Mo'tile,  -til,  a.  Having  powers  of  self-motion, 
though  unconscious.  [F.]  —  Mo'tion,  -shun,  n.  Act 
or  process  of  changing  place  or  position  ;  gesture  ; 
movement ;  manner  of  moving  ;  port ;  gait ;  air  ; 
power  of,  or  capacity  for,  moving;  movement  of  the 
mind,  will,  desires,  or  passions;  proposition  offered, 
esp.  in  a  deliberative  assembly. — v.i.  [motioned 
(-shund),  -tioning.]  To  make  a  significant  move¬ 
ment  or  gesture  ;  to  make  proposal,  offer  a  proposi¬ 
tion.  [F.  ;  L .motio,  a  motion.]  —  Motionless,  a. 
Wanting  motion;  at  rest. — Motive,  -tiv,  a.  Caus¬ 
ing  motion ;  having  power,  or  tending,  to  move.  —  n. 
That  which  incites  to  action  ;  anything  moving  tilt 
will;  incentive;  incitement;  inducement;  stimulus; 
cause.  (Fine  Arts.)  The  theme  or  conception  which 
the  artist  embodies  in  his  work.  [ME.  and  OF. 
motif,  1  ,L.  motivum,  a  motive,  motivus,  moving.]  — 
Motiv'ity,  -T-tl,  n.  Power  of  producing  motion  ; 
quality  of  being  influenced  by  motives.  —  Motor, 
n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  imparts  motion  ;  a 
source  or  originator  of  mechanical  power,  etc.  [L.] 

—  Motor,  -tory,  -to-rl,  a.  Giving  motion  ;  pert,  to 
organs  of  motion. 

Mow,  mow,  n.  A  heap  or  pile  of  hay  or  sheaves  of 
grain  in  a  barn;  place  in  a  barn  where  hay  or  grain 
is  stowed.  —  v.t.  [mowed  (mowd),  mowing.]  To 
pile  and  stow  away  in  a  barn,  as  hay  or  sheaves. 
[AS.  muga,  a  mow,  Ic.  muga,  a  swath  in  mowing  ; 
perh.  s.  rt.  Skr.  mu,  to  bind.] 

Mow,  mo,  v.  t.  [imp.  mowed;  p.p.  mowed  (mod)  or 
mown  (mon);  mowing.]  To  cut  down  with  a  scythe, 
as  grass;  to  cut  the  grass  from;  to  cut  down  indis¬ 
criminately,  or  in  great  numbers  or  quantity.  —  v.  i. 
To  cut  grass,  perform  the  business  of  mowing.  [AS. 
mawan,  OIIG.  majan,  man  ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  aman,  L.  rnt- 
tere,  to  reap,  E.  mead,  aftermath,  perh.  moth.]  — 
Mow'er,  n. 

Mow,  mow,  n.  A  wry  face.  —  v.  i.  To  make  mouths, 
grimace,  pout.  [F.  moae,  fr.  OD.  mouwe,  the  pro¬ 
truded  underlip;  s.  rt.  mock.] 

Moxa,  moks'a,  n,  A  woolly,  soft  substance  prepared 
from  the  young  leaves  of  certain  plants,  and  burnt 
on  the  skin  to  produce  an  ulcer:  any  substance  used 
in  alike  manner.  [F.,  prob.  of  Oriental  origin.] 

Mr.  Abbr.  of  mister,  q .  v.  —  Mrs.  Abbr.  of  mistress, 
but  pron.  mis' sis.  See  Mistress. 

Much,  much,  a.  [compar.  &  superl.  wanting,  but  sup¬ 
plied  by  more  and  most.]  Great  in  quantity  or 
amount;  long  in  duration;  abundant;  plenteous.— 
n.  A  great  quantity;  great  deal;  a  thing  uncommon, 
wonderful,  or  noticeable. — adv.  To  a  great  degree 
or  extent;  greatly;  abundantly;  far;  often,  or  long; 
in  nearly  the  same  condition;  almost.  [ME.  moche, 
muclie,  rniche,  Ic.  rnjok ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  megas,  great.] 

Mucid,  Mucilage,  etc.  See  under  Mucus. 

Muck,  muk,  n.  Dung  in  a  moist  state;  a  mass  of  de¬ 
caying  vegetable  matter  ;  black  swamp  earth  con¬ 
taining  decomposed  vegetable  matter  ;  peat ;  some¬ 
thing  mean,  vile,  or  filthy.  — v.  t.  To  manure  with 
muck.  [Ic.  inyki,  Dan.  mog,  dung  ;  not  s.  rt.  AS. 
meox,  dung.]  —  Muck'y,  -Y,  a.  Full  of,  or  covered 
with,  etc.  —  Muck'iness,  n.  —  Muck'-worm,  n.  A 
worm  that  lives  in  muck;  a  miser. 

Muck.  See  Amuck. 

Mucronate,  mu'kro-nat,  -nated,  a.  (Bot.  & 

Zool.)  Terminating  abruptly,  with  a  short, 
spinous  process.  [L.  mucronatus,  fr.  mucro, 
mucronis,  a  sharp  point.] 

Mucus,  mu'kus,  n.  (Physiol.)  A  viscid  fluid 
secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane,  which  it 
moistens  aiid  defends;  any  other  animal  fluid 
of  a  viscid  quality.  [L.;  Gr.  inukos,  slime, 
the  discharge  from  the  nose;  s.  rt.  Skr.  much, 
to  cast  away,  effuse.]  —  Mu'cous,  -kus,  a. 

Pert,  to,  resembling,  or  secreting  mucus  ;  ^"cro- 
slimy;  secreting  a  slimy  substance.  —  Mucous 
membrane.  The  membrane  lining  all  the 
cavities  of  the  body  which  communicate  with  an 
external  opening.  — Mu'cousness,  n. — Mu'culent,  a. 
Slimy;  moist, and  moderately  viscous. — Mu'cid,  -sid, 
a.  Musty;  moldy;  slimy.  [L.  mucidus,  fr.  mucus. j  — 
Mu'cilage,  -sY-lej,  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  the  proximate 
elements  of  vegetables;  an  aqueous  solution  of  gum. 
[F.,  slime,  clammy  sap,  gluey  juice,  L.  mucUago, 
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moldy  moisture,  fr.  mucus.]  —  Mucilag'inous,  -laj'Y- 
nus,  a.  Of  tlie  nature  of  mucilage  ;  moist,  soft,  and 
lubricous:  slimy  ;  pert,  to,  or  secreting,  mucilage. — 
MHcilag'inousness,  n.  —  Mucip'arous,  -sip'a-rus,  a. 
Secreting  or  producing  mucus.  [L.  parere,  to  bring 
forth,  produce.] 

Mud,  mud,  n.  Earth  wet,  soft,  and  adhesive  ;  mire. 

—  v.  t.  To  make  turbid,  or  foul,  with  dirt;  to 
muddy.  [OLG.  mudde,  Dan.  mudder ,  D.  modeler, 
mud,  sw.  madder,  lees  of  wine,  mother,  q.  v.  j  s.  rt. 
Bavarian  mott,  peat,  Ic.  mod  ha ,  a  river,  also  mud, 
Gr.  miainein,  to  pollute.]  —  Mud'dy,  -dY,  a.  [-dier, 
-diest.]  Besmeared  with,  containing,  or  consisting 
of  mud  or  adhesive  earth  ;  of  the  color  of  mud  :  tur¬ 
bid;  thick,  as  with  dregs  ;  gross;  impure;  cloudy  in 
mind;  dull;  heavy;  stupid.  — v.  t.  [muddied  (-did), 
-dying.]  To  soil  with  mud,  dirty,  make  turbid  ;  to 
make  dull  or  heavy.  —  Mud'dily,  ad v.  —  Mud'di- 
ness,  n.  —  Mud'scow,  n.  A  heavy  boat,  used  for 
dredging.  —  -sill,  n.  The  lowest  sill  of  a  structure, 
usually  imbedded  in  the  soil ;  one  of  the  lower 
classes.  — wall,  n.  A  wall  composed  of  mud,  or  of 
materials  laid  in  mud  without  mortar.  —  Mud'dle, 
-dl,  11.  A  state  of  being  turbid  or  confused  ;  bewil¬ 
derment.  —  v.  t.  [muddled  (-did),  -dung.]  To 
make  turbid,  or  muddy,  as  water  ;  to  cloud  or  stu¬ 
pefy;  to  make  a  mess  of .  —  a.  In  a  half-intoxicated 
state.  [Freq.  fr.  mud  ;  Dan.  muddre,  to  stir  up  mud 
in  water  —  said  of  a  ship.] 

Muezzin,  mu-ez'zin,  n.  A  Mohammedan  crier  of  the 
hour  of  prayer.  [Ar.  muzin,  muazzin,  fr.  azan,  the 
call  to  prayer,  uzn,  the  ear.] 

Muff,  muf,  n.  A  warm  cover  for  receiving  the  hands, 
esp.  a  cylinder  of  fur.  [OSw.  and  G.,  a  muff,  OD. 
and  M11G.  mouwe,  OFries.  mowe,  a  hanging  sleeve.] 

—  Muffin,  n.  A  light,  spongy  cake,  circular  and 
flat.  —  Muffle,  v.  t.  [-fled  (-fid), -fling.]  To  wrap 
up  in  something  that  conceals  ;  esp.  to  wrap  (the 
face)  in  disguising  folds ;  to  wrap  with  something 
that  dulls  or  renders  sound  inaudible.  —  n.  (Chan. 
&  Metal.)  An  oven-shaped  vessel,  used  in  assaying. 
The  naked  portion  of  the  upper  lip  and  nose  of  ru¬ 
minants  and  rodents.  [OF.  mode ,  moufle,  Norweg. 
muff  el,  a  mitten,  OD.  mofflel,  a  muff.]  —  Muf  fler,  n. 
A  covering,  esp.  for  the  face,  head,  etc. 

Muff,  muf,  n.  A  stupid,  clumsy,  or  despicable  fellow; 
a  blunderer;  simpleton;  in  games,  a  failure  to  catch 
a  flying  ball.  —  Muffle,  -fl,  v.  i.  To  speak  indistinct¬ 
ly.  [ProvE.  muff,  muffle,  to  mumble,  moffle,  to  do 
things  ineffectually,  D.  muffen,  to  dote,  ProvG.  muf- 
fen,  to  sulk;  s.  rt.  mumble .] 

Mufti,  muf  tt,  n. ; pi.  -tis,  -tiz.  An  official  expounder 
of  Mohammedan  law  ;  among  Eng.  military  and 
naval  officers,  the  civilian  dress  worn  by  them  when 
off  duty.  [Ar.,  a  magistrate  ;  s.  rt.  Ar .fatwa,  de¬ 
cree,  judgment.] 

Mug,  mug,  n.  A  kind  of  earthen  or  metal  cup.  [Ir. 
mugan,  a  mug,  mucog ,  a  cup.] 

Muggy,  inug'gY,  a.  [-giek,  -giest.]  Moist;  moldy; 
damp  and  close  ;  warm  and  humid.  [Ic.  mugga, 
drizzling  mist,  mygla,  to  grow  musty,  Sw.  mogel, 
moldiness;  perh.  s.  rt.  muck.] 

Mulatto.  See  under  Mule.  * 

Mulberry,  mufber-rT,  n.  The  berry  or  fruit  of  a  tree 
of  the  genus  Morns  ;  the  tree  it¬ 
self.  [AS.  morbeam,  fr.  L.  mo¬ 
ms,  Gr.  moron,  mulberry,  and 
AS.  beam,  tree.] 

Mulch,  mulch,  n.  Half-rotten 
straw,  leaves,  etc.,  strewn  over 
the  roots  of  plants  to  protect 
from  heat,  cold,  dryness,  etc.  — 
v.t.  [mulched (inulcht),  mulch¬ 
ing.]  To  protect  with  mulch. 

[ProvG.  mulsch,  rotten,  soft, 
mellow;  s.  rt.  mold.] 

Mulct,  mulkt,  n.  A  fine;  pecuni¬ 
ary  punishment  or  penalty.  —  v. 
t.  To  punish  by  a  flue;  to  with¬ 
hold  from  by  way  of  discipline.  ,, 

[L.  mulcta,  multa.]  Black  Mulberry 

Mule,  mul,  n.  A  quadruped  of  Leaf  and  r  ruit. 
mongrel  breed,  usually  generated  between  an  ass 
and  a  mare,  sometimes  between  a  horse  and  a  she- 
ass;  any  animal  or  plant  of  a  mongrel  kind;  a  hy¬ 
brid.  [F.;  AS.  mul,  L.  mulus,  a  mule,  Gr.  tnuklos,  an 
ass,  mukla,  the  black  stripe  on  the  neck  and  feet  of 
the  ass.]  —  Mufish,  a.  Like  a  mule;  stubborn. — 
MuTeteer',  -le-ter',  n.  One  who  drives  mules.  [F. 
mult-tier.]  —  Mulaf  to,  n. ;  pi.  -toes,  -toz.  The  off¬ 
spring  of  a  negress  by  a  white  man,  or  of  a  white 


woman  by  a  negro.  [Sp.  mulato,  fr.  mulcto,  a  young 
mule.] 

Mule,  mill,  n.  A  machine  used  in  spinning  cotton. 
[G.  muehle,  MG.  mule,  ME.  mulle,  a  mill,  q.  v.]  — 
Mule'-spin'ner,  n.  One  who  spins  on  a  mule.  — 
-twist,  n.  Cotton  yarn  in  cops,  as  spun  on  a  mule, 
—  disting,  fr.  water-twist. 

Muliebrity,  mu-lY-eb'rt-tY,  n.  State  of  being  a  wom¬ 
an;  womanhood;  effeminacy;  softness.  [L.  mulie- 
hritas,  fr.  mulier,  a  woman.] 

Mull,  mul,  v.  t.  [mulled  (muld),  mulling.]  To  heat, 
sweeten,  and  enrich  with  spices;  to  dispirit  or  dead¬ 
en.  [Fr.  mulled  ale,  corrupt,  of  mold-ale,  a  funeral 
banquet,  fr.  ME.  and  Ic.  mold,  earth,  Ic.  moldar,  a 
funeral,  and  ale,  a  feast:  see  Ale  and  Bridal.]  — 
Mull'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  mulls;  a  vessel 
in  which  wine  is  mulled  over  a  fire. 

Mull,  mul,  n.  A  thin,  soft  kind  of  muslin.  [Perh.  fr. 
muslin.] 

Mullein,  -len,  mul'len,  n.  A  plant  growing  in  roads 
and  neglected  fields.  [AS.  molegn,  whence  F.  mok 
&ne;  perh.  s.  rt.  Dan.  mol,  Goth,  malo,  a  moth,  some 
varieties  of  mullein  being  a  specific  against  moths.] 

Muller,  mul'ler,  n.  A  pestle  of  stone  or  glass,  for 
grinding  pigments.  [ME.  mullen,  to  break  to  mull, 
powder:  see  Mill.] 

Mullet,  mul'let,  n.  An  ed¬ 
ible  fish  of  2  genera  and 
several  species.  [ME.  & 

OF.  mulct,  L.  inutlus] 

Mulligatawny,  muPlI-ga- 
taw'nY,  n.  A  kind  of 
curry  soup  or  stew. 

Mulligrubs,  mul'll-grubz,  n. 
tines  ;  colic  ;  sullenness. 

Mullion,  mul'yun,  n.  (Arch.)  A  vertical  bar  divid¬ 
ing  the  lights  of  Gothic  windows, 
screens,  etc.;  one  of  the  divisions 
in  panelirigs  resembling  windows. 

[F.  moignon,  a  stump  (the  part  of 
the  division  before  it  branches 
out  into  the  tracei-y  of  the  win¬ 
dow),  prob.  fr.  It.  monco,  L.  mall¬ 
eus,  maimed.] 

Multangular,  mult-an'gu-ler,  a. 

Having  many  angles;  polygonal. 

[L.  multus,  many,  and  E.  angu¬ 
lar,  q.  v.]  —  Multan'gularly,  adv. 

YVith  many  angles  or  corners. — 

Multica'vous,  -vus,  a.  Having 
many  cavities.  [L.  cavus,  cavity, 
hole"]  —  Multiden'tate,  -tat,  a. 

Armed  with  many  teeth.  —  Mul¬ 
tifarious,  -rY-us,  a.  Having  mul¬ 
tiplicity;  of  various  kinds;  diver¬ 
sified.  [L.  multifarius,  orig.  speaking  on  many  sub¬ 
jects  ;  fan,  fariari,  to  speak.]  —  Multifariously, 


Mullet. 

A  twisting  of  the  intes- 
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adv.  —  Multifa'riousness, 


Multiplied  diversity. 


—  Mul'tifid,  a.  (Bot.)  Divided  into  several  parts 
by  linear  sinuses  and  straight  margins,  f  L.  find  ere, 
to  cleave,  divide.]  —  Multiflorous,  -tY-flo  -  or  -tif'lo- 
rus,  a.  Having  many  flowers.  [L,.Jlos,J/oris,  flower.] 
— Mul'tifoil,  n.  (Arch.) 

A  leaf  ornament  con¬ 
sisting  of  more  than  5 
divisions  or  foils:  see 
Foil.  —  Mul'tifold,  a. 

Many  times  doubled  ; 
manifold.  —  Mul'ti- 
form,  a.  Having  many 
forms,  shapes,  or  ap¬ 
pearances.  —  Multi¬ 
formity,  n.  Diversity 
of  forms;  variety  of  ap¬ 
pearances  in  the  same 
thing.  —  Multilateral, 
a.  Having  many  sides. 

—  Multilin'eal,  -e-al,  a.  Having  many  lines.  —  Mul- 
tiloc'ular,  a.  Having  many  cells  or  compartments. 
[L.  loculus,  a  little  place,  a  cell.]  —  Multil'oquence, 
-o-kwens,  n.  Use  of  many  words;  talkativeness.  (E. 
loguens,  p.  pr.  of  loqui,  to  speak.]  —  Multil'oquent, 
-oquous,  -kwus,  a.  Very  talkative.  —  Multip'arous, 
-a-rus,  a.  Producing  many  at  a  birth.  [L.  parere, 
to  bear,  produce.]  —  Multipartite,  -ar-tlt,  a.  Di¬ 
vided  into  many  parts.  —  MuUtiped,  -tY-ped,  n.  An 
insect  having  many  feet. — a.  Having  many  feet. 
[L.  pes,  pedis,  foot.]  —  Multiplex,  a.  Manifold.  [L. 
plicare,  to  fold,  q.  v.]  —  MuUtiple,  -tY-pl,  a.  Con¬ 
taining  more  than  once,  or  more  than  one;  mani¬ 
fold. —a.  (Math.)  A  quantity  containing  another 


Multifoil. 
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a  certain  number  of  times  without  a  remainder. —  A 
common  multiple  of  2  or  more  numbers  contains  each 
of  them  some  number  of  times  exactly :  the  least  c. 
m.  is  the  least  number  that  will  do  this.— Mul'tiply, 
-tY-pli,  v.  t.  [-plied  (-plld),  -plying.]  To  increase 
in  number,  make  more  numerous,  add  quantity  to. 
(Math.)  To  repeat  or  add  to  itself  any  given  num¬ 
ber  or  quantity  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in 
any  other  given  number. —  v.  i.  To  become  numer¬ 
ous;  to  increase  in  extent  and  influence.  [F.  multi¬ 
plier ,  L.  multiplicare ,  fr.  multiplex.)  —  Mul'tipliable, 
-plicable,  a.  Capable  of  being  multiplied.  —  Mul¬ 
tiplicand',  n.  ( Arith .)  The  number  to  be  multiplied 
by  another,  which  is  called  the  multiplier.  —  Multi- 
plicate,  mul'tY-plY-  or  mul-tip'lY-kat,  a.  Consisting 
of  many,  or  more  than  one;  multiple;  multifold.— 
Mul'tiplica'tion,  n.  Act  of  multiplying,  or  of  in¬ 
creasing  in  number.  (Math.)  A  rule  or  operation 
by  which  any  given  quantity  may  be  added  to  itself 
any  number  of  times  proposed.  —  Multiplicative, 
-tiv,  a.  Tending,  or  having  the  power,  to  multiply. 

—  Mul'tiplica'tor,  n.  The  number  by  which  an¬ 
other  number  is  multiplied;  a  multiplier.  —  Multi¬ 
plicity,  -plis'Y-tY,  n.  A  state  of  being  multiple, 
manifold,  or  various;  a  collection  of  many  objects; 
a  great  number.  —  Multiplier,  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  etc.  ;  the  number  in  arithmetic  by  which  an¬ 
other  is  multiplied.  —  Multitude,  -tY-ttfd,  n.  State 
of  being  many  ;  numerousness  ;  a  great  number  of 
individuals  ;  throng  ;  crowd  ;  commonalty  ;  swarm; 
populace  ;  vulgar.  [F.  ;  L.  nndtitudo,  -r/inis,  fr. 
viultus.)  —  Multitu'dinary,  -dl-na-rY,  -dinous,  -dY- 
nus,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  having  the  appearance  of, 
a  multitude  ;  manifold.  —  Multivalve,  -tY-valv,  n. 
(Zool.)  A  shell  having  more  than  2  valves.  —  Mul'- 
tivalve,  -valv'ular,  a.  Having  many  valves.—  Mul- 
toctlar,  a.  Having  many  eyes,  or  more  than  2. 

JL.  oculus ,  eye.] 

Mum,  mum,  «.  Silent. —  interj.  Be  silent:  hush.  —  n. 
Silence.  [Onomat.;  ME.  mom,  L.  and  Gr.  mu,  the 
least  sound  made  with  the  lips,  Skr.  man,  to  mur¬ 
mur.]  —  Mum'ble,  -bl,  v.  i.  [-bled  (-bid),  -bling.] 
To  speak  with  the  lips  or  other  organs  partly  closed, 
mutter;  to  eat  with  the  lips  closed,  chew  ineffectu¬ 
ally.  —  v.  t.  To  utter  with  a  low,  inarticulate  voice; 
to  eat  with  a  muttering  sound;  to  suppress,  or  utter 
imperfectly.  [ME.  momelen,  D.  mommelen ,  mompelen, 
Dan.  mumle,  fr.  mom.)  —  Mum'bler,  n. —  Mumm,  v.  t. 
[mummed  (mumd),  -ming.]  To  sport  in  a  mask  or 
disguise;  to  mask,  play  the  buffoon.  [OD.  mommen, 
to  go  as  a  mom  or  mommer,  masker,  fr.  mom,  mum, 
the  sound  made  by  nurses  to  frighten  children,  also 
by  maskers,  whence  LG.  mumme,  a  mask,  bemum- 
meln,  G.  rermummen,  to  mask,  mummel,  a  bugbear.] 

—  Mum'msr,  n.  —  Mum'mery,  -mer-Y,  n.  Masking  ; 
sport;  buffoonery;  farcical  show.  [OF.  mommerie, 
OD.  mommerye.)  —  Mump,  v.  t.  [mumped  (mumpt), 
MUMPING.]  To  work  over  with  the  mouth,  chew 
quickly,  nibble;  to  talk  imperfectly  or  feebly. —  v.  i. 
To  move  the  lips  with  the  mouth  closed,  mumble; 
to  talk  brokenly;  to  beg  in  a  low  tone  or  deceitful 
manner.  [D.  mompen,  to  mump,  suck,  cheat,  fr. 
mommen,  etc.]  —  Mump'er,  n.  A  beggar.  —  Mump'- 
ish,  a.  Dull;  sullen;  sour.  —  Mumps,  n.  pi.  (Med.) 
A  peculiar  and  specific  unsuppurative  inflammation 
and  swelling  of  the  parotid  glands. 

Mummy,  mum'mY,  n.  A  dead  body  embalmed  and 
dried  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  a 
body  preserved,  by  any  means,  in  a  dry  state.  [OF. 
niitmie.  It.  mummia.  Per.  mumayin,  fr.  mum,  wax, 
which  was  used  in  embalming.]  —  Mum'mify, -fl, 
v.  t.  [-Fied  (-fid),  -FYINO.]  To  embalm  and  ary  as 
a  mummy.  [L.  facere,  to  make.  |  —  Mum'mifica'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.—  Mum'miform,  a.  Resembling, 
etc. 

Munch,  munch,  v.  t.  [munched  (muncht),  munch¬ 
ing.]  To  nibble,  chew  without  opening  the  mouth, 
chew  noisily  or  eagerly.  —  v.  i.  To  chew  with  closed 
lips,  masticate.  [ME.  monchen ;  onomat.;  not  fr.,  but 
pcrh.  influenced  by,  F.  manger,  L.  manducare,  to 
chew.]  —  Munch' ef,  n. 

Mundane,  mun'dan,  a.  Pert,  to  this  world;  worldly; 
earthly;  terrestrial.  [F.  mondain,  L.  mundanus ,  fr. 
mundus,  the  world,  also  (adj.)  clean,  adorned,  Skr. 
mand,  to  dress,  adorn.] — Mun'difica'tion,  n.  Act 
or  operation  of  cleansing  any  body  from  dross  or 
extraneous  matter.  [L.  mundificare,  to  make  clean, 
fr.  mundus,  clean,  and  facere,  to  make.]  —  Mundif'- 
icative,  -tiv,  a.  Having  power  to  cleanse. — n.  A 
medicine  which,  etc. 

Mungo,  mun'go,  n.  Fibrous  material  obtained  by 


deviling  the  rags  of  fine  woolen  goods,  broadcloths, 
etc.,  as  shoddy  is  obtained  fr.  coarser  kinds  ;  cloth 
made  from  this  material. 

Mungoose,  Mongoose,  mun'gobs,  n.  An  animal  of 
India  which  destroys  snakes,  small  animals,  etc.;  a 
species  of  ichneumon. 

Municipal,  mu-nis'Y-pal,  a.  Pert,  to  local  self-govern¬ 
ment;  pert,  to  a  corporate  town  or  city,  or  to  a  state, 
kingdom,  or  nation.  [F. ;  L.  pmnicipalia,  ir.municip- 
ium,  a  free  town,  fr.  munia,  official  duties,  and  ccv- 
pere,  to  take;  L.  munus,  duty,  present;  s.  rt.  E.  com¬ 
mon,  commune,  immunity,  remunerate,  etc.]  —  Munic¬ 
ipality,  -Y-tY,  n.  A  municipal  district.  —  Munifi¬ 
cence,  -nif'Y-sens,  n.  Great  liberality  in  giving;  be¬ 
nevolence;  beneficence;  bounty.  [F. ;  L.  munijicentia, 
fr.  munificus,  liberal,  fr.  munus,  unA  facere,  to  make.] 

—  Munificent,  -sent,  a.  Very  liberal  in  giving; 
bountiful;  generous.  —  Munificently,  adv. 

Muniment,  mu'nY-ment,  n.  Anything  supporting  or 
defending;  a  stronghold;  place  or  means  of  defense. 
(Law.)  A  record;  a  title-deed,  charter,  etc.,  esp.  one 
relating  to  national,  manorial,  or  ecclesiastical  rights 
and  privileges.  [F.;  L.  mnnimentum,  fr.  munire,  ta 
fortiiy,  fr.  mcenia.  walls,  defenses,  Skr.  mu,  to  bind.] 

—  Muni'tion,  -nish'un,  n.  Materials  used  in  war  for 
defense,  or  for  annoying  an  enemy;  military  stores 
of  all  kinds,  usually  in  pi.  [F.  ;  L.  munitio,  fr.  mu¬ 
nire,  - itum .] 

Munjeet,  mum-jet',  n.  A  pigment  obtained  from  the 
root  of  an  E.  Indian  plant,  used  for  dyeing,  in  place 
of  madder.  [Hind,  manjit,  maiith.) 

Mural,  mu'ral,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  a  wall;  perpendic¬ 
ular  or  steep.  [F. ;  L.  muralis,  fr.  murus,  wall;  prob. 
s.  rt.  mcenia,  defenses:  see  Muniment.]  —  Mural  cir¬ 
cle.  ( Astron .)  A  graduated  circle,  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian,  attached  to  a  perpendicular  wall,  — 
used  for  measuring  arcs  of  the  meridian. 

Murder,  mer'der,  n.  Act  of  killing  a  human  being 
with  malice  prepense  or  aforethought,  —v.  t.  [mur¬ 
dered  (-derd),  -dering.]  To  kill  with  premeditated 
malice;  to  destroy,  put  an  end  to,  assassinate,  slay, 
massacre.  [AS.  mordhor,  fr.  AS.,  OS.,  and  Ic. 
mordh  —  L.  mors,  death:  see  Mort.1  — Mur'derer, 
n.  One  guilty  of  murder  ;  assassin  ;  bloodshedder  ; 
manslayer.  —  Mur'deress,  n.  A  woman  who,  etc. — 
Mur'derous,  -us,  a.  Guilty  of,  consisting  in,  ac¬ 
companied  with,  fond  of,  or  premeditating,  murder; 
bloody:  blood-guilty  ;  blood-thirsty ;  savage;  cruel. 

—  Mur'derously,  adv. 

Muriate,  mu'rY-at,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  formed 
by  the  union  of  muriatic  acid  witli  a  base.  [L.  mu- 
ria,  salt  liquor,  brine,  pickle;  prob.  s.  rt.  mare,  the 
sea,  E.  marine,  q.  v.j  —  Mu'ria'ted,  a.  Combined 
or  impregnated  with  muriatic  acid  ;  put  in  brine. — 
Muriat'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  obtained  from,  sea-salt. — 
Muriatic  acid.  An  acid  consisting  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine:  hydrochloric  acid. 

Murine.  See  under  Mouse. 

Murky,  mSrk'Y,  a.  [-ier,  -iest.]  Dark;  obscure; 
gloomy.  [ME.  mirlce,  AS.  mure;  peril,  s.  rt.  Russ. 
mrake,  gloom,  Skr.  malas,  dirty,  malina,  obscure, 
Gr.  melas,  black,  E.  mark ;  or  else,  s.  rt.  E.  morn , 
q.  v.] 

Murmur,  mer'mer,  n.  A  low,  confused,  and  indis¬ 
tinct  sound;  a  half  suppressed  complaint. — v.  i. 
[murmured  (-merd),  -muring.]  To  make  a  low,  con¬ 
tinued  noise,  like  the  hum  of  bees,  stream  of  water, 
rolling  waves,  wind  in  a  forest,  etc.;  to  utter  com¬ 
plaints  in  a  low,  half-articulated  voice;  to  grumble. 
[F.  murmure,  L.  murmur,  a  murmur,  Skr.  marmara, 
the  sound  of  the  wind;  F.  murmurer,  L.  murmurare, 
to  murmur,  Gr.  mormurein,  to  rush  and  roar  as 
water  ;  s.  rt.  Ic.  murra  :  see  Mourn.]  —  Mur'murer, 
n.  —  Mur'muringly,  adv.  With  a  low  sound;  with 
complaints. — Mur'murous,  -us,  «.  Attended  with 
nu.rmurs  ;  murmuring. 

Murrain,  mur'rin,  n.  An  infectious  and  fatal  dis¬ 
ease  among  cattle.  [Pg.  morrinha,  murrain,  OEt 
morine,  carcass  of  a  beast,  also  murrain,  monr,  L. 
mori,  to  die.] 

Murrhine,  mur'rYn  or  -rln,  Myr'rhin,  mYr'-,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  made  of,  a  stone  called  murrha  by  the  an¬ 
cients, —  said  of  vases  used  by  the  Romans,  reputed 
to  break  if  poison  was  put  into  their  contents.  [L. 
murrhinns,  myrrhimts,  fr.  murrha,  fluor-spar.] 

Murza,  mer'za,  n.  The  hereditary  nobility  among 
the  Tartars. 

Muscadel,  mus'ka-del,  -catel,  -cat,  -cadine,  -din  or 

-dYn,  n.  A  rich,  spicy  grape,  or  the  wine  made  from 
it;  a  fragrant  pear.  [OF.  muscadel,  Olt.  moscadello, 
- tello ,  muscadel  wine,  moscatini,  certain  grapes, 
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pears,  and  apricots,  fr.  moscalo,  perfumed  with  mus- 
co  =  L.  musciis ,  musk,  q.  v.] 

Muscle,  mus'sl,  n.  ( Anat .)  An  organ  of  motion  in 
animal  bodies,  consisting  of  fibers  inclosed  in  their 
cellular  membrane,  and  capable  of  contraction  and 
relaxation.  [F. ;  L.  musculus,  lit.  a  little  mouse,  fr. 
its  creeping  appearance,  dim.  of  mus ,  mouse,  q.  v.] 
(Conch.)  An  edible  bi- 
valvular  shell-fish.  [AS. 
inuxle ,  also  fr.  L.  muscu¬ 
lus;  cf.  Dan.  musling,  Sw. 
mussla,  a  muscle  (fish), 
lit.  mouse-ling,  Gr.  mus, 
mouse,  also  muscle  (in 
both  senses).  See  Mouse.]  ..  . 

—  Mus'cular,  -ku-lSr,  a.  Muscle. 

Pert,  to  a  muscle,  or  to  a  system  or  the  strength  of 
muscles;  consisting  of  or  constituting,  performed  by, 
or  dependent  on,  etc.;  well  furnished  with  muscles; 
brawny;  strong;  powerful;  characterized  by  strength 
and  vigor.  —  Muscular'ity,  -l&r'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing  muscular.  —  Myol'ogy,  -ol'o-jY,  n.  (Anat.)  A 
description  of  the  muscles  of  the  human  body.  [Gr. 
mus  and  logos,  discourse.] 

Muscovado,  mus-ko-va'do,  a.  Pert,  to  or  characteriz¬ 
ing  unrefined  or  raw  sugar.  [Sp.  mascabado,  fr.  mas- 
cabar,  to  lessen,  impair,  fr.  menoscabo,  deterioration 
=  E.  mischief,  q.  v.Jl 

Muscovy  Duck,  mus'ko-vY-duk'.  A  large  and  prolific 
specie*  of  duck,  wild  and  domesticated,  having  a 
musky  smell.  [Corrupt,  of  musk-duck.] 

Muse,  mQz,  v.  i.  [mused  (muzd),  musing.]  To  think 
closely,  study  in  silence,  ponder,  meditate,  rumi¬ 
nate;  to  be  absent-minded.  —  v.  t.  To  think  on,  med¬ 
itate  on.  —  n.  Deep  thought;  absence  of  mind.  [F. 
muser,  to  muse;  perh.  s.  rt.  Sp.  musitar,  L.  mussitare, 
Gr.  muzein,  to  mutter.]  —  Mus'er,  n.  —  Mua'ing,  a. 
Meditative.  — n  Act  of,  etc. 

Muse,  mQz,  n.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  9  goddesses  who 
preside  over  the  liberal  arts  ( Cali' ope,  over  eloquence 
and  heroic  poetry;  Cli'o,  history;  Er'ato,  lyric  and 
love  poetry  ;  Euter'pe,  music  ;  Melpom'ene,  trage¬ 
dy  ;  Polyliim'nia,  singing  and  rhetoric ;  Terpsich'- 
ore,  dancing  ;  Thali'a,  pastoral  and  comic  poetry  ; 
Ura'nia,  astronomy);  a  genius  of  art,  literature,  or 
music.  [F.  ;  L.  musa,  Gr.  mousa  ;  s.  rt.  mosaic.]  — 
Muse'um,  n.  A  collection  of  natural,  scientific,  or 
literary  curiosities,  or  of  works  of  art.  [L.;  Gr.  mou- 
seion,  temple  of  the  muses,  school.]  —  Mu'sic,  n. 
Melody  or  harmony;  a  succession  of  sounds  so  mod¬ 
ulated  as  to  please  the  ear;  science  of  harmonical 
sounds;  art  of  producing  or  combining  sounds  in  a 
manner  to  please  the  ear.  [F.  musique,  L.  musica, 
Gr.  mousike,  any  art  presided  over  by  the  muses, 
esp.  music,  fern,  of  mousikos,  pert,  to,  etc.]  —  Mu'si- 
cal,  a.  Pert,  to,  producing  or  containing  music  ; 
pleasing  to  the  ear;  melodious;  harmonious.  —  Musi¬ 
cal  box,  Music  box.  A  case  inclosing  mechanism 
which  plays  tunes  automatically.  —  Musical  glasses. 
An  instrument,  consisting  of  a  number  of  glass  gob¬ 
lets,  played  upon  with  the  end  of  the  finger  damped. 
See  Harmonica. —  Musically,  adv. —  Mu'sicalness, 
n.  —  Musi'cian,  -zish'an,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  art 
or  science  of  music.  [F.  musicien.] 

Mush,  mush,  n.  Indian  meal  boiled  in  water;  hasty 
pudding.  [G.  mu^pap.] 

Mushroom,  mush'room,  n.  (Rot.)  One  of  a  class  of 
r  a  p  i  d-growing  cryptogamic 
plants  of  the  order  of  Fungi: 
the  name  is  popularly  restrict¬ 
ed  to  such  species  as  are  edi¬ 
ble.  An  upstart.  — a.  Pert, 
to  mushrooms  :  short-lived  ; 
ephemeral.  [ME.  muscheron, 

OF.  mouscheron,  fr.  mousse, 

OHG.  mos,  moss,  q.  v.l 

Music,  etc.  See  under  Muse. 

Musk,  musk,  n.  A  substance 
of  powerful  and  enduring 
odor  obtained  from  a  bag  behind  the  navel  of  the 
male  musk-deer.  [F.  muse,  L.  muscus,  Per.  musk, 
misk,  musk,  fr.  Skr.  mushka,  a  testicle;  s.  rt.  musca- 
del,  nutmeg .]  —  Musk'y,  a.  Having  the  odor  of  musk. 

—  Musk'iness,  n.  —  Musk'deer,  n.  A  hornless  deer 
of  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia.  See  Musk.  — 
-mePon,  n.  A  species  of  melon,  having  a  musky  fra¬ 
grance. — ox,  n.  A  bovine  ruminant  of  the  country 
about  Hudson’s  Bay;  it  has  large  horns  turning 
downward  and  outward  on  each  side  of  the  head. 

- rat,  «.  A  rodent  animal  of  N.  Amer.,  allied 

to  the  heaver,  but  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  hav- 
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ing  a  strong,  musky 
smell. 

Musket,  raiis'ket,  n. 

Orig.  a  kind  of  hawk 
or  falcon;  now,  the  or¬ 
dinary  fire-arm  of  in¬ 
fantry  soldiers.  [OF. 
mousquet,  It.mosnuetto, 
musket  (bird,  also 

fun);  s.  rt.  OF.  mouche, 
t.  musca,  L.  musca,  a 
fly,  E.  mosquito.]  — 

Musketeer',  -er',  n.  Musk-ox. 

A  soldier  armed  with  a  musket.  [OF.  mousquetaire.) 
—  Mus'ketoon',  -don',  n.  A  short,  wide-mouthed 
musket;  one  armed  with,  etc.  [It  moschettone,  a 
blunderbuss.]  —  Mus'ketry,  -rY,  n.  Muskets  in  gen¬ 
eral  or  collectively;  practice  with,  or  the  art  of  using, 
etc. ;  the  fire  of,  etc. 

Muslin,  muz'lin,  n.  A  thin  cotton  cloth  or  gauze. 
[F.  mousseline,  It.  mnssolino,  fr.  Syriac  Mosul ,  a  city 
of  Kurdistan,  where  it  was  made.] —  Muslin  de  laine 
(F.  mousseline  fie  laine).  A  woolen  fabric  of  light 
texture,  for  ladies’  dresses,  etc.;  a  like  fabric  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  wool.  [F.  laine,  wool.] 

Musquash,  mus'kwosh,  n.  The  Indian  name  for 
Musk-kat,  q.  v. 

Musquet.  Same  as  Musket. 

Musquito.  Same  as  Mosquito. 

Musrole,  muz'rol,  n.  The  nose-band  of  a  horse’s 
bridle.  [F.  muserolle,  fr.  museau,  a  mnzzle,  q.  v.] 
Muss,  mus,  n.  A  confused  struggle;  state  of  confusion 
or  disorder;  mess. —  v.  t.  To  disorder,  tumble,  rum¬ 
ple.  [See  Mess,  a  medley.] 

Mussel.  Same  ns  Muscle,  a  shell-fish. 

Mussulman,  mus'sul-man,  n. ;  pi.  -mans.  A  Moham¬ 
medan;  a  Moslem.  [Per.  musulman,  At.  muslim:  see 
Moslem.]  — Mus'sulman'ish,  a.  Mohammedan. 
Must,  must,  v.  i.  or  auxiliary.  To  be  obliged, — ex¬ 
pressing  both  physical  and  moral  necessity  ;  to:  be 
essential  to  the  end  proposed.  [ME.  moste,  muste, 
imp.  of  obsol.  mot,  I  am  able,  may;  s.  rt.  OS.  motan, 
D.  moetan,  to  be  obliged.] 

Must,  must,  n.  Wine  pressed  from  the  grape,  but  not 
fermented.  —  v.  i.  To  grow  moldy  and  sour;  to  be¬ 
come  fetid.  [AS. ;  L.  mustum,  new  wine,  neut.  of 
mustus,  young,  fresh  ;  s.  rt.  moist.]  —  Must'y,  -Y,  a. 
[-1  er,  -iest.]  Moldy  ;  sour  ;  foul  and  fetid;  spoiled 
by  age;  stale;  vapid;  dull;  heavy. —  Must'iness,  /».  — 
Mus'tard,  n.  A  cruciferous 
plant  of  several  species;  a 
powder  or  paste  made  of  its 
pungent  seeds,  used  a  s  a 
condiment  and  in  medicine. 

[OF.  mostarde,  It.  and  Pg. 
mostarda,  fr.  It.,  Pg.,  and 
Sp.  mosto,  must,  the  pow¬ 
dered  seeds  having  been 
mixed  with  must  or  vinegar.] 

Mustache,  mus-tash',  Mous¬ 
tache,  moos-tiish',  n.  That 
part  of  the  beard  which 
grows  on  the  upper  lip.  [F. 
moustache,  Sp.  mostacho,  fr. 

Gr.  mustax,  upper  lip,  also 
mustache,  mastazein,  to 
masticate,  q.  v.]  . .  . 

Mustang,  mus'tang,  n.  The  Mustard. 

wild  horse  of  the  prairies  in  Mexico,  California,  etc 
Mustard.  See  under  Must,  n. 

Mustee.  Same  as  Mestee. 

Muster,  mus'ter,  v.  t.  [-tered  (-tSrd),  -tering.]  To 
assemble  (troops)  for  parade,  inspection,  exercise, 
etc.;  to  take  an  account  of  numbers,  condition,  etc.; 
to  gather  for  use  or  exhibition,  get  together.  —  v.  i. 
To  come  together  as  parts  of  a  force  or  body;  to  as¬ 
semble.—  ii.  An  assembling  of  troops  for  review, 
etc.;  assemblage  and  display;  gathering.  [OF.  mos- 
tre,  monstre,  pattern,  muster,  view,  sight,  LL.  mans- 
tra,  a  review  of  troops,  sample,  L.  monstrare.  to 
show;  s.  rt.  monster.] — To  pass  muster.  To  pass  with¬ 
out  censure  through  a  muster  or  inspection. —  Mus'- 
ter-mas'ter,  n.  One  who  tnkes  an  account  of  troops, 

their  arms,  military  apparatus,  etc. - roll,  ».  A 

register  of  the  men  in  each  company,  troop,  or  regi¬ 
ment. 

Musty,  etc.  See  under  Must,  n. 

Mutable,  mu'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  alteration  ;  subject 
to  change  ;  susceptible  of  change  ;  inconstant  ;  un¬ 
stable;  wavering;  variable;  fickle.  [L.  mutabilis,  fr. 
mutare,  to  change  ;  s.  rt.  molt,  commute,  transmute, 
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etc.]—  Mu'tableness,  -tabil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being, 
etc.;  chnngeableness;  inconstancy.  —  Mu ta'tion,  «. 
Act  or  process  of  changing  ;  alteration,  either  in 
form  or  qualities. 

Mute,  mat,  a.  Restrained  from  speaking  ;  uttering 
no  sound  ;  incapable  of  speaking  ;  not  uttered  ;  un- 

E  renounced;  silent;  having  its  sound  wholly  checked 
y  complete  closure  of  the  vocal  organs, —  said  of 
certain  consonants.—  n.  One  who  is  silent  or  speech¬ 
less,  as,  one  who,  from  deafness,  is  unable  to  use  ar¬ 
ticulate  language;  or,  one  employed  to  stand  before 
the  door  of  a  house  in  which  there  is  a  corpse;  or,  a 
dumb  attendant,  esp.  of  a  seraglio.  (Gram.)  A  let¬ 
ter  which  represents  no  sound,  a  silent  letter;  a  con¬ 
sonant  formed  by  a  position  of  the  vocal  organs  which 
stops  the  passage  ot  the  breath  entirely,  as  p,  b,  d,  g, 
k,  t.  [ME.  ana  F.  muet,  L.  mutus,  Gr.  mudos,  Skr. 
viuka,  dumb,  mu,  to  bind,  Gr.  muein,  to  close;  prob. 
6.  rt.  mum,  mumble,  q.  v.]  —  Mute'ly,  -IT,  adv. — 
Mute'ness,  n.  —  Mu'tacism,  -sizm,  n.  Inability  to 
enunciate  properly  the  labial  consonants,  b,  v,  m. 
Mute,  mat,  v.  i.  To  eject  the  contents  of  the  liowels, 
as  birds.  [OF.  mutir,  for  esmeutir,  esmeltir,  fr.  OD. 
smelten,  to  smelt,  liquefy.] 

Mutilate,  mu'tYl-at,  v.  t.  To  cut  off  a  limb  of ;  to 
maim,  cripple;  to  destroy  or  remove  a  material  part 
of,  so  as  to  render  imperfect.  [L.  mutilare,  -latum, 
fr.  mutilus,  maimed,  Gr.  mutilos,  curtailed,  docked; 
s.  rt.  minisn.j  —  Mu'tila'tion,  n.  Act  of  mutilating, 
or  state  of  being  mutilated.  [F.;  L.  mutilatio.]  — 
Mu'tila'tor,  n. 

Mutiny,  mu'tY-nY,  n.  Insurrection  against  constituted 
authority  by  subordinates,  esp.  against  military  or 
naval  commanders;  violent  commotion;  tumult;  re¬ 
volt;  uprising;  rebellion.  —  v.i.  [mutinied  (-nid), 
•nying.j  To  rise  against  lawful  authority.  [OF. 
mutiner,  to  mutiny,  prob.  fr.  D.  muyten,  to  mutter, 
murmur,  muiterij,  mutiny,  sedition,  muiteling,  a  mu¬ 
tineer,  muitmaker  (whence  OF.  meutimacre),  an  agi¬ 
tator.]— Mutineer',  -ner',  n.  One  guilty  of  mutiny; 
a  sailor  or  soldier  who  rises  in  opposition  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  officers.—  Mu'tinouu,  -nus,  a.  Dis¬ 
posed  to  mutiny ;  turbulent.  —  Mu'tinously,  aclv. 
—  Mu'tinousnesa,  n. 

Mutter,  mut'tSr,  v.  t.  [-tered  (-t5rd),  -tering.]  To 
utter  words  with  a  low  voice,  with  sullenness  or  in 
complaint;  to  grumble,  murmur;  to  sound  with  a 
low,  rumbling  noise,  —  v.  t.  To  utter  with  imperfect 
articulations,  or  with  a  low  voice.  —  n.  Repressed 
or  obscure  utterance.  [ME.  rnuttren,  to  mutter;  s.  rt. 
D.  muyten  (see  under  Mutiny),  ProvG.  mustern,  to 
whisper,  L.  muttire,  mussare,  to  mutter.]  —  Mut'- 
terer,  n. 

Mutton,  mut'tn,  n.  The  flesh  of  sheep,  raw  or  dressed 
for  food.  [OF.  moton,  molton,  LL.  multo,  a  sheep, 
perh.  fr.  L.  mutilatus,  mutilated,  perh.  fr.  Ir.  molt, 
Ga.  mult,  a  wether,  sheep.]  —  Mut' ton-chop,  n.  A 
email  piece  of  mutton  for  broiling,  chopped  from 
the  loin,  etc. 

Mutual,  mUt'u-al,  a.  Reciprocally  acting  or  related; 
reciprocally  given  and  received  ;  showing  commu¬ 
nity  of  action.  [OF.  mutual,  L.  mutuus,  tr.  mutare, 
to  change.]  —  Mutuality,  -al'T-tY,  n.  Quality  of  cor¬ 
relation  ;  reciprocation  ;  interchange.  —  Mut'ually, 
adv. 

Mutule,  mflt'Ol,  n.  (Arch.)  A  projecting  block  worked 
under  the  corona  of  the 
Doric  cornice,  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  Corinthian  >HaeaBa  vr  .  , 
modillion.  [F. ;  L. mutulus.]  Mutule. 

Muzzle,  muz'zl,  n.  The  projecting  mouth  and  nose 
of  an  animal;  mouth  of  a  thing,  esp.  of  a  gun;  a 
fastening  or  covering  for  the  mouth  which  prevents 
biting,  —  v.  t.  [muzzled  (-zld),  -zlino.]  To  bind 
or  cover  the  mouth  of,  so  as  to  prevent  biting  or  eat¬ 
ing.  [OF.  musel,  Armor,  muzel,  morzeel,  It.  muso, 
muzzle,  fr.  LL.  morsus,  snout,  beak,  also  remorse, 
•morsel,  buckle,  L.  moi’sus,  bite,  tooth,  fluke  of  an 
anchor,  prop.  p.  p.  of  mordere,  to  bite.] 

My,  mi,  a.  Belonging  to  me,  —  used  always  attribu- 
tively.  [ME.  mi,  fr.  min,  mine:  see  Mine  and  Me. ] 
—  Myself',  pron.  I  or  me,  —  used  for  emphasis;  used 
also  instead  of  me,  without  emphasis,  as  the  object 
of  the  first  person  of  a  reflexive  verb. 

Mycology,  nn-kol'o-jY,  n.  That  branch  of  natural 
science  which  relates  to  the  fungi  or  mushrooms. 
[Gr.  mukes,  fungus,  and  logos,  discourse.] 

Mynheer,  mln-har'  or  mfn-her',  n.  Sir;  Mr.,  —  the 
ordinary  title  of  address  among  the  Dutch  ;  hence, 
a  Dutchman.  [D.,  my  lord  or  master.] 

Myology.  See  under  Muscle. 


Myope,  mi'Op,  n.  A  short-sighted  person.  [Gr.  muops, 
fr.  muein,  to  close,  shut,  and  ops,  the  eye:  see  Mys¬ 
tery,  a  secret.]  — Myo'pia,  -pt-a,  My'opy,  -o-pT,  n. 
Short-sightedness;  nearsightedness.  [Gr.  muopia.) 
Myria,d,  mir'Y-ad,  n.  The  number  of  ten  thousand; 
an  immense  or  indefinitely  large  number.  [Gr. 
murias,  -riados,  10,000,  fr.  murios,  numberless,  prob. 
fr.  murmex,  an  ant,  i.  e.,  a  swarm  as  of  ants.  See 
Myrmidon.]  —  Myr'iagram,  -Y-a-gram,  n.  A  metric 
weight  =  10,000  grams,  or  10  kilograms,  or  22.046  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  [F.  myriagramme,  fr.  Gr.  murioi,  10, OIK), 
and  gramma :  see  Gram,  under  Grammar.]  —  Myria¬ 
gramme,  me're-a/gram',  n.  Same  as  Myriagbam.  — 
Myrialiter,  mir'Y-21'Y-tPr  or  mir'Y-a-lI't5r,  ».  A 
measure  of  capacity  =  10,000  liters  =  2,641.4  Amer. 

£allons,  or  nearly  42  hogsheads.  [F.  myrialitre.  See 
,iter.]— MyriaUtre,  -le'tr,  n.  Same  as  Myrialiter. 
—  Myriameter.  mir'Y-am'e-tSr  or  mir'T-a-me'tSr,  n. 
A  measure  of  length  =  10,000  meters  =  6.2134  Amer. 
or  6.21382  Eng.  miles.  [F.  myriam&tre.  See  Meter.] 
—  Myriametre,  me're-a'nm'tr,  n.  Same  as  Myria¬ 
meter. —  Myriare,  me're-ar',  n.  A  measure  of  sur¬ 
face  =  10,000  ares  =  247.083  Amer.  or  247.1143  Eng. 
acres.  [F.;  are,  100  sq.  miles.]  —  Myr'iapod,  -Y-a-pod, 
n.  (Zobl.)  An  air-breathing,  vermiform,  articulate 
animal,  having  many  jointed  legs  and  a  hard  exter¬ 
nal  skeleton;  centiped;  milliped.  [Gr.  pous,  podos , 
a  foot.] 

Myrmidon,  mSr'mY-dun,  n.  One  of  a  troop  who  ac¬ 
companied  Achilles  to  the  war  against  Troy;  hence, 
a  soldier  of  a  rough  or  desperate  character;  one  who 
ruthlessly  executes  orders.  [L.  and  Gr.  Myrmidones, 
fabled  to  have  been  ants  transformed  into  men  ;  Gr. 
murmedon,  an  ant’s  nest,  murmex,  an  ant;  8.  rt.  Per. 
mur,  L.  formica,  ant,  E.  myriad .] 

Myrobalan,  ml-rob'a-lan,  -olan,  n.  A  dried  astringent 
plum,  of  several  species,  from  the  E.  Indies  and  S. 
Amer.,  used  in  medicine,  dyeing,  etc.  [Gr.  muroba- 
lanos,  fr.  muron,  juice  of  plants,  and  balanos,  acorn, 
fruit.] 

Myrrh,  mSr,  n.  A  transparent  gum-resin,  usually  of 
amber  color,  of  aromatic  odor,  and  bitter,  slightly 
pungent  taste.  [ME.  and  OF.  mirre,  F.  myixhe,  L. 
and  Gr.  myrrha,  fr.  Ar.  murr,  myrrh,  lit.  bitter,  Heb. 
mar,  bitter.] 

Myrrhine.  Same  as  Murrhine. 

Myrtle,  mSr'tl,  n.  A  fragrant  evergreen  shrub  of  sev¬ 
eral  species :  the  common 
myrtle  has  a  shrubby,  up¬ 
right  stem,  8  or  10  feet  high : 
the  ancients  considered^  it 
sacred  to  Venus.  [OF.  myr- 
til,  dim.  of  myrte,  L.  mur- 
tus,  myrtus,  Gr.  murtos.  Per. 
murd,  the  myrtle.]  —  Myr'- 
tiform,  a.  Resembling 
myrtle  or  myrtle-berries. 

[L.  myrtus  and  fo  r  in  a  , 
shape.] 

Myself.  See  under  My. 

Mystery,  mis'tSr-Y,  n.  A 
trade;  handicraft;  any  me¬ 
chanical  occupation;  a  kind 

of  rude  drama,  of  a  relig-  Mvrtle  (Murtus  com- 
ious  character,  orig.  per-  IY1Jrlle  t^tyrtus  corn- 

formed  b  y  craftsmen  ;  a  mums). 

mystery -play.  [Prop,  mistery:  ME.  mistere,  OF. 
meatier,  F.  metier,  Sp.  menester,  It.  mestiere,  a  trade, 
employment,  fr.  L.  ministerium,  service,  fr.  minis¬ 
ter,  q.  v.] 

Mystery,  mis'tSr-Y,  n.  A  profound  secret;  that  which 
is  beyond  human  comprehension  until  explained; 
anything  artfully  made  difficult,  pi.  A  kind  of  secret 
religious  celebrations,  to  which  only  initiated  persons 
were  admitted.  [ME.  mysterie,  L.  mysterium,  Gr. 
musterion,  fr.  mustes,  one  who  is  initiated,  fr.  muein, 
to  close  the  eyes,  to  initiate  into  mysteries,  fr.  mu,  a 
slight  sound;  s.  rt.  mute,  mum,  q.  v.]  —  Myste'rious, 
-rY-us,  a.  Relating  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  containing, 
mystery  ;  difficult  or  impossible  to  understand  ;  ob¬ 
scure  ;  secret ;  occult;  enigmatical;  incomprehensi¬ 
ble.  —  Myste'riously,  adv.  —  Myste'riousness,  n.  — - 
Mys'tic,  n.  One  who  holds  to  mysticism.  —  Mys'tic, 
-tical,  a.  Remote  from  human  comprehension;  ob¬ 
scure;  importing  or  implying  mysticism;  involving 
some  secret  meaning ;  allegorical ;  emblematical. 
[F.  mystique,  L.  mysticus,  Gr.  mustikos,  pert,  to  a 
mustes.]  —  Mya'tically,  adv.  —  Mys'ticalness.  n.  — 
Mys'ticism,  -tY-sizm,  n.  Obscurity  of  doctrine. 
(Keel.  Hist.)  Doctrine  of  the  Mystics,  who  main¬ 
tain  that  they  have  direct  intercourse  with  the  divine 
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Spirit,  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  spiritual  things 
unattainable  by  the  natural  intellect. -- Mystifica'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of  involving  in  mystery,  perplexing, 
or  playing  on  one’s  credulity  ;  also,  something  de¬ 
signed  to  mystify.  —  Mys'ti'fy,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid), 
-eying.]  To  involve  in  mystery  so  as  to  mislead  ; 
to  perplex  purposely.  [ L.  facer  e,  to  make.]  —  Mys'- 
tagogue,  -ta-gog,  n.  One  who  interprets  mysteries  ; 
one  who  keeps  and  shows  church  relics.  [Gr.  agogos , 
a  leader,  fr.  again,  to  lead.] 

Myth,  mith,  «.  A  fable,  legend,  or  tradition  as  to  the 
origin,  early  history,  gods,  etc.,  of  a  nation,  etc.  ;  a 
fabulous  story;  an  imaginary  person  or  object.  [Gr. 
muthos,  a  fable,  fr.  >nu,  a  slight  sound,  saying,  tale  : 


see  Mum  and  Mystery,  a  secret.]  —  Myth'ic,  -leal, 
a.  Relating  to,  described  in,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
myth;  fabulous;  imaginary;  fanciful.  —  Myth'ical- 
iy,  adv.  —  Mythog'rapher,  -thog'ra-fSr,  n.  A  com¬ 
poser  of  fables.  [Gr.  graphein ,  to  write.] — Mythol¬ 
ogy,  -thol'o-jY,  n.  Science  of,  or  a  treatise  on, 
myths  ;  a  collective  body  of  myths  ;  esp.  pert,  to  the 
gods,  etc.,  of  a  heathen  people.  [F.  mythologie ,  L. 
and  Gr.  mythologia  ;  Gr.  logos ,  discourse.] —  Mytho- 
log'ic,  -ical,  -loj'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. ;  fabulous. 
—  Mythol'ogist,  -thoKo-jist,  n.  One  versed  in,  or 
who  writes  on,  mythology.— Mythol'ogize,  -jlz,  v.  i. 
To  relate  or  explain  the  fabulous  history  of  the 
heathen. 


N. 


N,  cn,  the  14th  letter  of  the  Eng.  alphabet,  is  a  nasal. 
Ilab,  nab,  v.  t.  [nabbed  (naod),  -bing.]  To  catch 
suddenly  or  unexpectedly.  [Sw.  nappa ,  to  catch, 
snatch  at ;  prob.  s.  rt.  nip.] 

Nabob,  na'bob,  n.  A  deputy  or  viceroy  in  India;  one 
who  returns  to  Europe  from  the  East  with  immense 
wealth;  a  very  rich  man.  [Hind,  and  Ar.  nawwab, 
prop.  pi.  of  Ar.  naib,  a  lieutenant,  deputy,  nawb, 
supplying  another's  place.] 

Nacre,  na'kgr,  n.  An  iridescent  substance  which 
lines  the  interior  of  some  shells  ;  mother-of-pearl. 
[F. ;  Sp.  nacar.] —  Na'creous,  -kre-us,  a.  Consisting 
of,  or  resembling,  nacre.  —  Nac'arat,  nak'a-rat,  n. 
A  pale  red  color,  with  a  cast  of  orange;  fine  linen  or 
crape  of  this  color.  [F.,  fr.  nacre.] 

Nadir,  na'dgr,  n.  That  point  of  the  heavens  directly 
opposite  to  the  zenith;  the  lowest  point.  [Ar.  nazir, 
alike,  corresponding  to,  also  the  nadir.] 

Nag,  nag,  7i.  A  horse,  esp.  a  small  horse  ;  pony.  [OD. 

negghe ,  negge,  fr.  neyen,  to  neigh;  s.  rt.  hackney.] 
Nag,  nag,  v.  t.  [nagged  (nagd),  -ging.]  To  tease  in 
a  petty  and  pertinacious  fashion,  scold,  annoy. 
[Same  as  gnaw,  q.  v.] 

Naiad,  na'yad,  n.  {Myth.')  A  female  deity,  presiding 
over  a  river  or  spring  ;  a  water  nymph.  [L.  and 
Gr.  nnias,  fr.  Gr.  naien,  Skr.  snu,  to'flow.] 

Nail,  nal,  n.  The  horny  scale  growing  at  the  end  of 
the  human  fingers  and  toes;  the  claw  or  talon  of  a 
bird  or  other  animal ;  a  metal  pin  to  fasten  boards, 
timbers,  etc.;  a  measure  of  length  =  2  1-4  inches. — 
t’.  t.  [nailed  (nald),  nailing.]  To  fasten  with 
nails,  or  as  with  a  nail ;  to  fix,  catch,  trap.  [AS. 
nsegel,  D.,  Sw.,  and  G.  nagel,  the  human  nail,  also  a 
spike,  Ic.  nagl,  human  nail,  nagli,  spike;  s.  rt.  gnaw  ; 
also  Lithuan.  nagas,  Skr.  nakha ,  Gr.  onux,  L.  unguis, 
Ga.  and  Ir.  ionga,  (finger  or  toe)  nail.]  —  Nail'er,  n. 
One  who  makes  nails.  —  Nail'ery,  -er-Y,  n.  A  manu¬ 
factory  where  nails  are  made. 

Nainsook,  nan-s65k',  n.  A  thick  jaconet  muslin, 
plain  or  striped,  orig.  made  in  India. 

Naive,  na'ev',  a.  Having  native  or  unaffected  sim¬ 
plicity  ;  ingenuous  ;  artless.  [F.  naif,  naivej  see 
Nativity  under  Nation.]— Naivete,  na/ev/ta',  n. 
Native  simplicity;  ingenuousness.  [F.] 

Naked,  na'ked,  a.  Having  no  clothes  on;  uncovered; 
bare;  nude;  unarmed;  defenseless;  open  to  view; 
manifest ;  plain  ;  without  addition,  exaggeration, 
excuses,  etc.  ;  destitute,  unaided  ;  mere  ;  simple. 
(Hot.)  Without  pubescence;  without  a  calyx;  with¬ 
out  leaves;  not  inclosed  in  a  pod  or  capsule.  (Mus.) 
Not  having  the  full  complement  of  tones.  [AS.  na- 
cod,  Sw.  naken,  OIIG.  nakot ,  Russ,  nagoi,  L.  nudus 
(=  nagdus),  Skr.  nagna,  Ir.  and  Ga.  nochd ,  naked, 
Skr.  naj,  to  be  ashamed  ;  s.  rt.  nude.]  —  Naked  eye. 
The  eve  alone,  unaided  by  glasses.—  Na'kedly,  adv. 
—  Na^kedness,  n. 

Namby-pamby,  nam'bY-pam'bY.n.  That  whichis weak¬ 
ly  sentimental,  or  affectedly  pretty.  —  a.  Weakly 
sentimental.  [Applied  to  the  poems  of  Ambrose 
Phillips,  in  the  17th  century.] 

Name,  nam,w.  The  title  by  which  a  particular  person 
or  thing  is  known  or  designated;  appellation;  reputed 
character;  reputation;  renow’n;  celebrity ;  eminence; 
memory;  remembrance;  a  race;  family;  a  person.  — 
v.t.  [named  (namd),  naming.]  To  give  an  appella¬ 
tion  to;  to  mention  by  name;  to  designate  by  name, 
denominate,  style,  term,  call,  nominate  [ME.  and 


G.  name  (2  syllables),  AS.  nama,  noma,  Goth,  and 
OIIG.  namo ,  L.  nomen,  Gr.  onoma,  Skr.  naman,  a 
name,  AS.  nemnan,  to  name;  s.  rt.  know,  cognomen, 
ignominious,  nominal,  noble,  note.]  —  Christian  name. 
The  name  a  person  receives  by  baptism,  —  disting, 
fr.  swname.  —  In  the  n.  of.  In  behalf  of;  by  the 
authority  of;  in  the  assumed  character  of.  —  Name'- 
less,  a.  Without  a  name;  undistinguished;  that 
cannot  or  ought  not  to  be  named.  —  Nam'able,  n. 
Capable  of  being  named.  —  Name'ly,  adv.  To  wit; 
that  is  to  say;  to  particularize.  —  Name'sake,  n.  One 
who  has  the  same  name  as  another;  esp.,  one  named 
out  of  regard  to  another. 

Nankeen,  nan-ken',  n.  A  yellowish  cotton  cloth,  of 
firm  texture,  orig.  manufactured  at  Nankin,  China. 

Nap,  nap,  v.  i.  [napped  (napt),  napping.]  To  have 
a  short  sleep;  to  be  drowsy,  doze;  to  be  in  a  careless, 
secure  state.  —  n.  A  short  sleep.  _  [ME.  nappen,  AS. 
hnwppian,  to  doze;  s.  rt.  AS.  hnipian,  to  bend  one’s 
self,  Ic.  hnipna,  to  droop,  E.  nod. ] 

Nap,  nap,  n.  Woolly  or  villous  substance  on  the  sur¬ 
face  (of  felt,  cloth,  some  plants,  etc.)  [AS.  hnoppa , 
OD.  noppe,  nap  of  cloth,  noppen,  to  shear  off  (nap, 
etc.),  fr.  AS.  enrep,  D.  and  Sw.  knop,  a  knob  :  see 
Knop.]  —  Nap'less,  a.  Without  nap  ;  threadbare. 
—  Nap'py,  -pY,  a.  Downy;  shaggy.  — Nap'piness,  n. 
Abundance  of  nap,  as  on  cloth. 

Nape,  nap,  n.  The  back  part  of  the  neck.  [Same  a3 
knop:  see  Nap.] 

Naphtha,  nap'tha  or  naf'tha.  n.  A  thin,  volatile, 
very  inflammable  and  explosive  hydrocarbon,  ob¬ 
tained  from  some  oil-springs  and  from  distillation  of 
coal  and  wood,  and  esp.  from  petroleum.  [L.  and 
Gr.;  Ar.  naft.] 

Napkin,  nap'kin,  n.  A  little  towel;  a  cloth  used  for 
wiping  the  mouth  and  hands,  esp.  at  the  table. 
[Dim.  of  F.  nappe,  a  table-cloth,  fr.  L.  viappa,  nap¬ 
kin  :  see  Map.] 

Narcissus,  niir-sis'sus,  n.  ( Bot.)  A  genus  of  bulbous 
flowering  plants,  of  several 
species,  comprising  the  daf¬ 
fodils,  jonquils,  etc.  [E.;Gr. 
narkissos,  fr.  its  narcotic 
properties.]  —  Narcot'ic, 

-kot'ik,  -ical,  a.  (Med.)  Re¬ 
lieving  pain,  and  producing 
sleep;  producing  stupor,  co¬ 
ma,  and  convulsions,  and, 
when  given  in  sufficient 
quantity,  causing  death.  — 
n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which, 
in  medicinal  doses,  relieves 
pain,  and  produces  sleep, 
but  in  poisonous  doses,  pro¬ 
duces  stupor,  coma,  convul¬ 
sions,  and,  in  sufficient 
quantity,  causes  death.  [F. 
narcotigue,  Gr.  narkotikos, 
benumbing,  fr.  narkoun, 
to  benumb,  narke,  numb¬ 
ness,  torpor;  s.  rt.  narrow,  snare.]  —  Narcot'icness, 
n.  Quality  of  operating  as  a  narcotic.  —  Nar'cotine, 
-ko-tin,  n.  (C'hem.)  An  alkaloid  obtained  from 
opium,  and  one  of  its  active  narcatic  principles. — 
Nar  'cotize,  -tiz,  v.  t.  [-tized  (-tlzd),  -tizing.J  To 
subject  to  the  influence  of  a  narcotic;  to  stupefy. 

Nard,  uiird,  n.  An  odorous  or  aromatic  plant,  usually 
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called  spikenard ;  ail  unguent  prepared  from  it.  [F. 
and  Per.  ;  L.  nardus,  Gr.  nardos,  Skr.  nalada,  fr. 
nal,  to  smell  J 

Narrate,  nar-rat'  or  nar'rat,  v.  t.  To  tell,  rehearse,  or 
recite,  as  a  story  ;  to  give  an  account  of.  [L.  nar- 
rare,  -ratum,  to  tell,  lit.  make  known,  fr.  narus, 
gnarus,  knowing,  acquainted  with  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  jna , 
Russ.  znate  =  E.  know,  q.  v.]  —  Narra'tion,  n.  Act 
of,  etc.;  rehearsal  ;  recital;  thing  related;  account ; 
relation;  story  ;  tale  ;  history.  [F.  ;  L.  narratio.]  — 
Nar'rative,  -ra-tiv,  a.  Pert,  to  narration  ;  giving  a 
particular  or  continued  account  ;  inclined  to  relate 
stories,  or  to  tell  particulars  of  events. — n.  That 
narrated;  the  recital  of  a  story;  narration.  [F.,  fern, 
of  narratif.  —  Nar'ratively,  adv.  By  way  of  recital. 

—  Narra'tor,  n.  One  who  narrates.  [L.] 

Narrow,  nar'ro,  a.  Of  little  breadth  ;  not  wide  or 

broad;  of  little  extent;  very  limited;  circumscribed; 
contracted  in  mind,  disposition,  views,  feelings,  etc.; 
parsimonious;  selfish;  within  a  small  distance;  close; 
near  ;  involving  serious  exposure  ;  scrutinizing  ; 
careful;  exact,  —  v.  t.  [narrowed  (-rod),  -row¬ 
ing.]  To  lessen  the  breadth  of,  contract ;  to  con¬ 
tract  the  reach  or  sphere  of  ;  to  make  less  liberal  or 
more  selfish;  to  limit,  confine.  ( Knitting .)  To  con¬ 
tract  the  size  of  (a  stocking,  etc.)  by  taking  2  stitches 
into  1.  —  v.  i.  To  become  less  broad.  (Knitting.)  To 
contract  size,  by  taking  2  stitches  into  1.  [AS.  nearu, 
nearo,  OS.  naru,  narrow,  AS.  ncarwe ,  OS.  naraivo, 
narrowly ;  s.  rt.  nigh,  peril,  narcotic,  snare.]  — Narrow 
gauge.  See  Gauge.  —  Nar'rows,  n.  pi.  A  narrow 
passage  through  a  mountain,  or  a  channel  of  water  be¬ 
tween  one  sea  or  lake  and  another;  a  contracted  part 
of  a  river  or  of  an  ocean  current;  a  strait ;  sound.  — 
Nar'rowly,  adv.  With  little  breadth;  without  much 
extent;  contractedly;  with  minute  scrutiny;  closely; 
carefully  ;  by  a  small  distance  ;  barely  ;  merely ; 
sparingly.  —  Nar'rowness,  n.—  Nar 'row-minded,  a. 
Illiberal  ;  mean-spirited. 

Narwhal,  nar'hwal,  -wal,  n.  A  cetaceous  mammal, 
found  in  the  northern 
seas;  sea-unicorn  : 
the  male  has  usually 
one  long,  twisted 
tusk,  projecting  for¬ 
ward  from  the  upper  Narwhal, 

iaw  like  a  horn.  [Dan.  and  Sw.  narvhal,  Ic.  nahvalr, 
lit.  corpse-whale,  fr.  nar,  a  corpse  (the  narwhal  be¬ 
ing  of  a  pallid  color,)  and  hvalr  —  E.  whale.] 

Nasal,  na'zal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  nose  ;  spoken  through 
the  nose.  —  n.  An  elementary  sound  uttered 
through  the  nose,  or  through  both  nose  and  mouth 
simultaneously.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  operates 
through  the  nose;  an  errhine.  [F. ;  LL.  nasalis,  pert, 
to  the  (L.)  nasus  =  E.  nose.]  — Nasal'ity,  -zal'T-tY, 
n.  State  or  quality  of  being  nasal.  —  Nastur'tium, 
-tSr'shum,  n.  A  plant  of  several  species,  cultivated 
for  its  showy,  strong-scented,  yellow  or  orange  flow¬ 
ers,  as  a  salad  plant,  and  for  its  pungent  flower- 
buds  and  seeds  (for  pickling)  ;  Indian  cress  ;  also, 
the  water  cress  and  allied  cruciferous  plants.  [L., 
fr.  nasus,  nose,  and  torquere,  tortum,  to  twist,  torture, 
because  it  distorts  the  nose.] 

Nascent.  See  under  Nation. 

Nasty,  nas'tY,  a.  [-tier,  -tiest.]  Offensively  filthy; 
very  dirty;  nauseous;  disgusting;  indecent;  gross; 
vile;  wet,  sloppy,  disagreeable,—  said  of  the  weather. 
[Sw.  snukig,  Sw.  dial,  snaskig,  nasty,  swinelike, 
snaska,  to  eat  like  a  pig,  greedily  or  noisily,  LG.  nask, 
nasty,  Norweg.  nask,  greedy,  naska,  to  eat  noisily.] 

—  ^as'tily,  adv.  —  Nas'tiness,  n. 

Natant,  na'tant,  a.  (Bot.)  Floating  on  the  surface 
of  water,  as  the  leaf  of  an  aquatic  plant.  [L.  nu¬ 
tans,  p.  pr.  of  natare ,  freq.  of  nare,  to  swim  :  see 
Nausea.]  —  Natatorial,  -rY-al,  Na'tatory,  -ta-to-rY, 
a.  Inclined  or  adapted  to  swim  ;  swimming.  [L. 
natatorius.] 

Nation,  na'shun,  n.  A  people  living  in  the  same 
country  and  under  the  same  government;  a  people 
having  a  common  origin  and  language  ;  people  ; 
race;  stock.  [F.;  L.  natio,  a  race,  fr.  natus,  for  gna- 
tus,  born,  p.  p.  of  nasci,  to  be  born  ;  s.  rt.  genus,  q. 
v.]  —  Na'tional,  nash'un-al,  a.  Pert,  to  a  nation; 
common  to  a  people  or  race  ;  public  ;  general ;  at¬ 
tached,  esp.  to  one’s  own  country.  —  Nationalism, 
-izm,  n.  State  of  being  national  ;  national  attach¬ 
ment.  —  Nationality,  -al'Y-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being 
national,  or  strongly  attached  to  one’s  own  nation  ; 
national  character  ;  a  race  or  people,  as  determined 
by  common  language  and  character,  and  not  by  po¬ 
litical  bias  or  divisions  ;  nation  ;  national  unity  and 


integrity.  —  Nationalize,  nash'un-al-iz,  v.  t.  [-ized 
(-Izd),  -izing.]  To  make  national.— Nationally,  adv. 

—  Na'tionalness,  Nas'cent,  -sent,  a.  Beginning 
to  exist  or  to  grow.  [L.  nascens,  p.  pr.  of  nasci.]  — 
Na'tal,  a.  Pert,  to,  accompanying,  or  dating  from, 
one’s  birth  ;  native  ;  natural.  [F.  ;  L.  natalis.]  — 
Na'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Pert,  to  one’s  birth  ;  natal ;  con¬ 
ferred  by  birth;  born  with  one  ;  indigenous  ;  pro¬ 
duced  by  nature  ;  not  wrought  by  art ;  unartificial. 

—  n.  One  born  in  a  place  or  country;  a  denizen  by 
birth.  (Stock-breeding.)  Any  of  the  live  stock  found 
in  a  region,  excluding  such  as  belong  to  pure  and 
distinct  breeds  ;  an  animal  of  common  or  mongrel 
blood.  [F.  natif,  fern,  native,  L.  nativus,  fr.  natus.]  — 
Na'tively,  adv.  —  Na'tiveness,  n.—  Nativ'ity,  -tiv'- 
Y-tY,  n.  Birth;  time,  place,  or  circumstances  of  birth. 
(Astrol.)  A  horoscope.  [ F.  nativity, L. nativitas;  same 
as  naive,  q.  v.]  —  Nat/ure,  na'chur,  n.  Native  char¬ 
acter;  inherent  qualities,  attributes,  or  endowments; 
kind;  sort;  character;  species;  established  or  regular 
course  of  things;  existing  system  of  things;  the  world 
of  matter;  thecreation;  universe;  the  personified  sum 
and  order  of  causes  and  effects  ;  the  agencies  which 
carry  on  the  processes  of  the  creation  ;  natural  af¬ 
fection  or  reverence  ;  adherence  to  what  is  natural, 
normal,  or  usual ;  a  person  of  intelligence  and  char¬ 
acter.  [F. ;  L.  natura,  orig.  fern,  of  fut.  p.  of  nas¬ 
ci.] —  Good  nature.  Natural  good  temper;  amia¬ 
bility. — III  n.  Natural  bad  temper.  —  In  a  state  of 
n.  Naked  as  when  born;  unclothed;  nude.  —  Nat¬ 
ural,  nach'ur-al,  a.  Pert,  to  the  constitution  of  a 
thing  ;  according  to  nature  ;  characteristic  ;  con¬ 
formed  to  the  order  of  nature  ;  normal  ;  regular  ; 
having  to  do  with  the  existing  system  of  things;  con¬ 
formed  to  truth  or  reality  ;  Dydmpulses  of  natural 
appetite  alone  ;  illegitimate  ;  bastard  ;  pert,  to,  de¬ 
rived  from,  or  formed  bv,  the  lower  or  animal  na¬ 
ture  merely.  (Mus.)  Pert,  to  a  key  which  has 
neither  a  flat  nor  a  sharp  for  its  signature.  —  n.  A r 
idiot.  (Mus.)  A  character  [thus,  JQ- ]  used  to  con¬ 
tradict,  or  to  remove  the  effect  of,  a  sharp  or  fiat 
which  has  preceded  it.  [ME.  and  OF.  naturel,  L. 
naturalis.]  —  Natural  history.  A  description  of  the 
earth  and  its  productions;  sometimes  applied  to  the 
animal  kingdom  only.  — N.  orders.  (Bot.)  Groups 
of  genera  resembling  each  other.  —  N.  philosophy. 
Science  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  masses  of 
matter,  and  of  those  effects  which  are  not  attended 
by  any  change  of  nature,  as  motion,  etc.  —  N.  scale. 
(Mus.)  A  scale  written  without  flats  or  sharps.—  N. 
selection.  A  supposed  operation  of  natural  laws, 
analogous  to  designed  selection  in  the  breeding  of 

lants  and  animals,  resulting  in  the  survival  ol  the 
ttest.  —  Nat'uralism,  -ral-izm,  n.  Mere  state  of 
nature.  (Theol.)  Doctrine  of  those  who  deny  a 
supernatural  agency  in  the  miracles,  revelations, 
and  grace  of  God,  etc. ;  also,  that  theory  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  which  resolves  all  its  phenomena  into  blind 
or  intelligent  forces  acting  according  to  fixed  laws. 

—  Nat'uralist,  n.  One  who  studies  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  animals  ;  one  who  maintains  the  doctrines 
of  naturalism. —  Naturalization,  n.  Act  of  invest¬ 
ing  an  alien  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  na¬ 
tive  subject  or  citizen  ;  state  of  being  thus  invested 
with  citizenship.  —  Nat'uralize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd), 
-izing.]  To  make  natural  or  easy  by  custom  and 
habit ;  to  confer  rights  of  a  native  citizen  on  ;  to  re¬ 
ceive  or  adopt  as  native,  natural,  or  vernacular  ;  to 
accustom,  habituate,  acclimate. — v.  i.  To  explain 
phenomena  by  natural  agencies  or  laws.— Nat/ural- 
ly,  adv.  According  to  nature,  or  to  the  usual  course 
of  things;  without  art  or  cultivation;  spontaneously; 
without  affectation.— Nat'uralness,  n. 

Natron,  na'trun,  n.  (Min.)  Native  carbonate  of  soda. 
[Ar.  natrum,  L.  nitrum.  See  Niter.] 

Natty,  nat'tY,  a.  Neatly  fine  ;  smart ;  spruce.  [Same 
as  neat,  q.  v.] 

Naught,  Nought,  nawt,  n.  Nothing.  —  adv.  In  no 
degree. — a.  Of  no  value  or  account;  worthless  ; 
bad  ;  vile  ;  naughty.  [AS.  nawiht,  contr.  naht,  fr. 
na,  not,  no  (q.  v.),  and  wild,  a  thing,  whit,  q.  v.] 

—  Naught'y,  -Y,  a.  [-ier,  -iest.]  Orig.  corrupt; 
wicked  :  mischievous  ;  perverse,  —  said  esp.  of  chil¬ 
dren.  —  Naught'ily,  -Y-lY,  adv.  In  a  naughty  man¬ 
ner  ;  perversely  ;  corruptly.  —  Naught'iness,  n. 
Slight  wickedness,  as  of  children. 

Nausea,  naw'she-A,  n.  Seasickness;  any  similar  sick¬ 
ness  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  with  a  propen¬ 
sity  to  vomit ;  qualm.  TL.  ;  Gr.  nausia,  seasickness, 
fr.  Gr.  naus,  L.  navis,  Skr.  nau,  a  ship,  AS.  naca,  G. 
nachen,  a  boat;  L.  nare,  to  swim,  Gr.  naein,  Skr.  snu, 


£tm,  fame,  far.  Pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  cud,  eve,  term ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  Odd,  tone,  Or  ; 
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to  flow;  6.  rt.  argonaut,  naiad,  nereid,  aneroid , •peril. 
make,  adder.]  —  Nau'seate,  naw'she-at,  v.  i.  To  be¬ 
come  squeamish,  feel  disgust.  -  v.  t.  To  affect  with 
nausea,  sicken  ;  to  reject  with  disgust,  loathe.  [L. 
nauseare,  -atum.]  —  Nausea' tion,  w.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc.  —  Nau'seous,  -shus,  a.  Causing,  or 
fitted  to  cause,  nausea.  —  Nau'seously,  adv.  Loath¬ 
somely.  —  Nau'seousness,  n.  —  Nau'tical,  -tik-al,  a. 
Pert,  to  seamen,  or  to  the  art  of  navigation  ;  naval; 
marine;  maritime.  [L.  nauticus,  Gr. 
tes,  a  sailor,  fr.  nans.]  —  Nau'tilus, 

-tl-lus,  n.  ( Zo'61 .)  A  cephalopodous 
mollusk,  of  several  species,  having 
a  spiral,  chambered  shell  and  many 
slender  cupless  tentacles;  the  name 
is  also  applied  to  the  shells  of  sev¬ 
eral  different  mollusca.  A  kind  of 
diving  bell,  whose  motions  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  occupants.  [L.;  Gr. 
nautilos,  a  sailor,  also  the  fish,  fr. 
nautes.]  —  Na'val,  a.  Pert,  to,  con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  having  to  do  with  Nautilus, 
ships  or  a  navy  ;  nautical;  marine;  maritime.  [F. ; 
L.  navalis,  fr.  wants.]  —  Na'vy,  -vf,  n.  A  fleet  of 
ships;  a  nation’sshipsof  war, considered collectivelv, 
or  the  officers  and  men  belonging  to  them.  [OF. 
navie,  a  fleet,  L.  navia,  a  ship,  fr.  navis.]  —  Na'vy- 
yard,  n.  A  place  for  the  construction,  repair,  and 
care  of  the  ships  of  a  national  navy.  —  Navic'u- 
lar,  -vik'u-lgr,  a.  Relating  to  small  boats;  shaped 
like  a  boat.  [L.  navicularis,  fr.  navicula,  dim.  of 
wants.]  —  Nav'lgate,  nav'I-gat,  v.  i.  To  journey  by 
water,  go  in  a  ship,  sail.  —  v.  t.  To  pass  over  in 
ships  ;  to  steer,  direct,  or  manage  in  sailing.  [L. 
navigare,  -gaturn,  fr.  navis  and  agere,  to  move,  di¬ 
rect.] —  Naviga'tion,  n.  Act  of  navigating;  science 
or  art  of  conducting  ships  or  vessels  from  one  place 
to  another;  navigable  water;  means  of  navigation  ; 
vessels;  shipping.  [F.;  L.  navigatio.]  —  Nav'igable, 
a.  Admitting  of  Deing  navigated. — Navigable¬ 
ness,  -gabil'ity,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  navi¬ 
gable.  —  Navigably,  adv.  —  Nav'iga'tor,  n.  One 
who  is  skillf  ul  in  the  art  of  navigation.  —  Nav'vy, 
-vY,  n.  Originally,  a  laborer  on  canals  for  internal 
navigation; 
hence,  a  labor- 
er  oil  other 
public  works, 
esp.  railroads. 

—  Nave,  -nav, 
n.  (Arch.)  The 
middle  or  body 
of  a  church, 
extending  f  r , 
the  choir  to  the 
principal  en- 
trance  ;  the 
part  between 
the  wings  or 
aisles.  [F.  we/, 

L.  navis,  ship, 
also  body  of  a 
church.] 

Nautch,  nawch, 
n.  In  India, 
an  exhibition 
of  dancing  by 
girls,  generally 
courtesans.  Nave. 

[Hind.] 

Nave,  »av,  n.  Body  of  a  church:  see  under  Nausea. 

Nave,  nav,  w.  The  piece  of  wood,  etc.,  in  the  center 
of  a  wheel,  through  which  the  axle  passes;  the  hub. 
[AS.  nafu,  nafa,  Dan.  nav,  nave,  Skr.  nabhi,  nave, 
center,  navel.]  — Na'vel,  -vl,  w.  A  depression  in  the 
center  of  the  abdomen,  Wing  the  scar  left  by  the 
detachment  of  the  umbilical  cord  after  birth  ;  the 
central  part  or  point  of  anything  ;  middle.  [D. ; 
AS.  nafela,  fr.  nafa.) 

Navew,  na'vu,  n.  The  wild  turnip  ;  a  plant  with 
yellow  flowers.  [AS.  nape,  L.  napus.] 

Nay,  na,  adv.  No;  not  this  merely,  but  also;  not  only 
so.  —  n.  Denial;  refusal.  [ME.  nag,  nasi,  nai,  Ic. 
and  Dan.  nei,  Sw.  nej ;  s.  rt.  no,  q.  v.j 

Nazarene,  naz'a-ren',  w.  An  inhabitant  of  Nazareth; 
one  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity,  —  a  term 
of  contempt.  —  Naz'arite,  -rlt,  n.  A  Jew  who 
bound  himself  by  a  vow  to  extraordinary'  purity  of 
life  and  devotion.  [Heb.  nazar,  to  separate  one’s 
self,  vow,  abstain.]  —  Naz'aritism,  -rit-izm,  n.  The 
vow  and  practice  of,  etc. 


Neap,  nep,  w.  The  pole  of  a  cart  or  wagon  ;  a  prop 
for  the_front  of  a  cart,  etc.  [Pcrh.  same  as  web.] 

Neap,  nep,  a.  Low  ;  scanty.  [AS.  nep,  Dan.  knap, 
Sw.  knapp,  scanty,  narrow,  knappa,  to  pinch,  stint  ; 
s.  rt.  nip.]  —  Neap  tides.  Tides  which  happen  in  the 
second  and  last  quarters  of  the  moon,  when  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  high  and  low  water  is  less  than  at 
any  other  period  in  the  month,—  opp.  to  spring  tides. 

Neapolitan,  ne-u-pol'T-tan,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the 
city  of  Naples. 

Near,  ner,  a.  Not  far  distant;  as,  not  distant  in  place, 
adjacent,  neighboring ;  or,  not  distant  in  time  ;  or, 
closely  related;  or,  close  to  one’s  interests,  affection, 
etc.;  intimate;  dear;  or,  close  to  anything  followed 
or  imitated  ;  or,  on  the  left  of  a  team  ;  serving  t* 
bring  the  object  closer  ;  immediate  ;  direct ;  par¬ 
simonious  ;  illiberal.  —  adv.  At  a  little  distance 
only,  in  place  or  time,  manner  or  degree  ;  almost ; 
well-nigh  ;  nearly.  —  v.  t.  [neared  (nerd),  near¬ 
ing.]  To  approach,  come  nearer. —  v.  i.  To  draw 
near,  approach. — prep.  Adjacent  to;  close  by. 
[AS.  near,  comparative  adv.,  fr.  neah,  nigh,  Ic. 
nasr.]  —  Near'ly,  -IT,  adv.  At  no  great  distance  ; 
closely;  intimately;  pressingly  ;  almost ;  in  a  parsi¬ 
monious  manner.  —  Near'ness,  w.  —  Near'-sight'ed, 
a.  Seeing  at  a  small  distance  only;  short-sighted. 

Neat,  net,  w.  Cattle  of  the  bovine  genus,  as  bulls,  ox¬ 
en,  and  cows.  —  a.  Belonging  to  the  bovine  genus, 
as,  neat  cattle;  also,  pert,  to  such  cattle.  [AS.,  fr, 
neotan,  to  use,  employ,  Goth,  niutan,  to  receive  ben 
eftt  from;  Skr.  nand,  to  be  pleased,  Gr.  oninemi,  ) 
profit,  support.]  —  Neat'-herd,  w.  One  who  has  tht 
care  of  cattle. 

Neat,  net,  a.  Free  from  that  which  soils  or  disorders; 
clean;  pleasing  with  simplicity;  chaste;  good  in  its 
kind;  excellent;  complete  in  character,  skill,  etc.; 
adroit;  with  all  deductions  made;  net;  tidy;  trim; 
spruce.  [F.  net,  fem.  nette,  L.  nitidus,  shining,  clear, 
elegant,  fr.  nitere ,  to  shine;  prob.  s.  rt.  Ic.  gneisti,  a 
spark,  E.  gneiss.)  —  Neat'ly,  adv.  —  Neat'ness,  n.  — 
Net,  a.  (Com.)  Pure;  unadulterated;  clear  of  all 
charges,  deductions,  etc.— -v.  t.  To  gain  or  produce 
as  clear  profit. 

Neb,  neb,  w.  The  nose;  snout;  mouth;  the  beak  of  a 
bird;  the  bill;  nib  (of  a  pen).  [AS.  webb,  the  face, 
D.  web,  G.  schnabel,  beak,  bill,  nib,  mouth,  fr.  MHG. 
snaben,  to  snap;  s.  rt.  nib,  nipple,  snap,  snipe.) 

Nebula,  neb'u-la,  w. ;  pi.  -laj,  -le.  (Astron.)  A  misty 
or  cloud-like  object  in  the  distant  heavens,  often  re¬ 
solvable  by  the  telescope  into  distinct  stars.  [L.,  a 
mist;  s.  rt.  L.  nimbus,  nubes,  Gr.  nephele,  a  cloud, 
nep/ios,  G.  nebel,  mist,  Skr.  nabhas,  sky,  atmosphere, 
nabh,  to  burst.]  —  Neb'ular,  a.  Pert,  to  nebula. — 
Nebular  hypothesis.  The  theory  of  Laplace  that  the 
solar  system  orig.  consisted  of  a  revolving  nebula 
which,  cooling  and  contracting,  threw  off  rings  of 
matter  which  ultimately  became  the  planets,  satel¬ 
lites,  etc.,  of  the  sy'stem.  —  Neb'ulous,  -u-lus,  a. 
Cloudy';  hazy.  (Astron.)  Pert,  to,  or  like,  a  nebula; 
nebular. — Nebulos'ity, -los'Y-tY,  w.  State  of  being 
nebulous.  (Astron.)  The  faint,  misty  appearance 
surrounding  certain  stars. 

Necessary,  nes'es-sa-rf,  a.  Such  as  must  be;  inevita¬ 
ble;  indispensable;  essential;  acting  from  necessity 
or  compulsion. —  n.  A  thing  indispensable  to  some 
purpose,  —  chiefly  in  pi.  ;  a  privy  ;  water-closet. 

10  F.  necessaire,  L.  necessarius,  necesse ;  prob.  s.  rt. 
j.  nancisci,  nactus,  to  get,  come  upon,  and  not  fr. 
we,  not,  and  cedere,  to  give  way.]  —  Necessa'rian, 
-sa'rY-an,  w.  An  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  philo¬ 
sophical  necessity;  a  necessitarian. — Nec'essarily, 
-rY-lY,  adv.  In  a  necessary  manner;  by  necessity'; 
unavoidably;  indispensably.  —  Nec'essariness,  w.  — 
Neces'sity,' -ses'sY-tY,  w.  'Quality  of  being,  etc.; 
pressing  need;  indigence;  want;  that  which  is  neces¬ 
sary;  a  requisite,  — chiefly  in  pi. ;  irresistible  force  ; 
overruling  power;  fate;  fatality.  (Metaph.)  Denial 
of  freedom  to  voluntary  action.  [OF.  necessite,  L. 
necessitas.]  —  Neces'sita'Vian,  -ta'rY-an ,  w.  One  who 
maintains  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  in 
regard  to  the  origin  and  existence  of  things,  esp.  as 
applied  to  the  operations  of  the  will.  —  Neces'sitate, 
v.  t.  To  make  necessary'  or  indispensable  ;  to  force, 
compel.  —  Necessitous,  -sY-tus,  a.  Very  needy  or 
indigent;  narrow  ;  destitute.  —  Neces'sitously,  adv. 
—  Neces'sitousness,  n.  Extreme  poverty  or  desti¬ 
tution. 

Neck,  nek,  n.  The  part  of  an  animal’s  body  connect¬ 
ing  head  and  trunk;  any  part  of  an  inanimate  ob¬ 
ject  corresponding  to  a  neck  ;  the  long,  slender  part 
of  a  vessel,  as  a  retort,  or  of  a  fruit,  as  a  gourd;  esp., 


sun,  cQbe,  full ;  moon,  fdot ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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a  narrow  tract  of  land  connecting  larger  tracts. 
[AS.  hnecca ,  D.  nek ,  Ic.  hnakki ,  nape  of  the  neck  ; 
s.  rt.  nape,  knag,  knuckle .]  —  Neck'cloth,  n.  A  piece 
of  cloth  worn  on  the  neck.  —  Neck'erchief,  -er-chif, 
n.  A  kerchief  worn  around  the  neck  ;  neck-tie. 
[For  neck-kerchief .]  —  Neck'lace,  n.  A  string  of 
beads,  or  precious  stones,  worn  upon  the  neck.  — 
Neck'-tie,  n.  A  band  or  kerchief  of  silk,  etc.,  pass¬ 
ing  around  the  neck  or  collar  and  tied  in  front ;  a 
how  of  silk,  etc.,  fastened  in  front  of  the  neck. 

Necrology,  ne-krol'o-jY,  n.  A  register  of  deaths.  [Gr. 
nekros,  nekus,  a  corpse  (s.  rt.  Skr.  nag,  to  perish, 
nagaya,  to  destroy,  L.  necare,  to  kill,  E.  internecine), 
and  logos,  discourse.]  —  Necrolog'ic,  -ical,  -loj'ik-al, 
a.  Pert,  to  necrology  ;  relating  to  an  account  of 
deaths.  —  Necrologist,  -krol'o-jist,  n.  One  who 
gives  an  account  of  deaths. — Nec'roman'cy,  -sY,  n. 
Art  of  revealing  future  events  by  pretended  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  dead;  conjuration;  enchantment; 
the  black  art,  q.  v.,  under  Black.  [Gr.  manteia,  divi¬ 
nation.] —  Nec'roman'cer,  -ser,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  a 
wizard.  —  Necroman'tic,  -tical,  «.  Pertaining  to,  or 
performed  by,  necromancy.  —  Necroman'  tically, 
adv.  —  Necro'ph'agous,  -krof'a-gus,  a.  Eating,  or 
feeding  on,  the  dead.  [Gr.  phagein,  to  eat.]  —  Ne- 
crop'olis,  n.  A  city  of  the  dead;  cemetery;  grave¬ 
yard.  [Gr.  polis,  city.] 

Nectar,  nek'tar,  n.  ( Myth .  &  Poet.)  The  drink  of  the 
gods;  the  honey  in  certain  flowers  and  plant  glands; 
a  sweet,  pleasant,  or  delicious  beverage.  [L.  and 
Gr.]  —  Necta'real,  -rean,  -reous,  -re-us,  Nec'tarous, 
a.  Pert,  to,  containing,  or  resembling  nectar;  deli¬ 
cious.  —  Nec'tarine,  -tar-in,  n.  ( Hot.)  A  variety  of 
peach,  with  a  smooth  rind.  —  Nec'tary,  -ta-rY,  n. 
(Bot.)  The  honey-gland  of  a  flower.  —  Necta'rial, 
-rY-al,  a.  Pert,  to  a  nectary. 

N<ie,  na,  p.  p.  Born ,—  used  to  denote  the  family  name 
of  a  woman  before  her  marriage.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  naitre, 
L.  nasci,  to  be  born:  see  Nation.] 

Need,  ned,  n.  A  state  that  requires  supply  or  relief ; 
urgent  want;  poverty;  indigence;  exigency;  strait; 
extremity.  —  v.t.  To  be  in  want  of,  lack.  [With 
another  verb,  need  is  used  like  au  auxiliary,  and  un¬ 
dergoes  no  change  of  termination  in  the  3d  pers. 
sing,  of  the  pres,  tense.]  —  v.  i.  To  be  wanted,  be 
necessary.  [AS.  nyd,  ned,  Russ,  nyjda,  need;  s.  rt. 
AS.  anydan,  Skr.  nud,  to  repel,  Russ,  nydite,  to 
force.]  —  Needs,  adv.  Of  necessity;  necessarily;  in¬ 
dispensably.  —  Need'y,  -Y,  a.  [-ier,  -iest.]  Dis¬ 
tressed  by  want  of  the  means  of  living;  necessitous. 

—  Need'ily,  adv.  —  Need'iness,  n.  —  Need'less,  a. 
Having  no  need:  in  want  of  nothing;  unnecessary; 
not  requisite.—  Need'lessly,  adv. —  Need'lessness.  n. 

—  Needier,  n.  — Need 'ful,  -ful,  «.  Full  of  need; 
needy;  requisite.  — Need'fully,  adv. —  Need'fulness, 
n. 

Needle,  ne'dl,  n.  A  slender,  pointed  steel  instrument 
with  an  eye,  used  in  sewing  ;  a  knitting-needle  ;  a 
magnetized  bar  of  steel,  resting  on  a  pivot,  in  a  com¬ 
pass,  so  as  to  turn  freely  toward  the  magnetic  poles 
of  the  earth  ;  any  slender  pointed  object ;  a  pointed 
crystal;  a  sharp  pinnacle  of  rock,  etc.  —  v.i.  To 
shoot  into  the  form  of  needles.  [AS.  nsedl,  OHG. 
nadela,  needle,  nahen,  to  sew  ;  s.  rt.  L.  nere,  Gr. 
neein,  to  spin,  Ir.  snaulhe,  thread,  snathad,  needle, 
E.  snare ,  nerve.']  —  Nee'dleful,  -ful,  n.  ;  pi.  -fuls. 
As  much  thread  as  is  put  at  once  into  a  needle. — 
Nee'dle-gun,  n.  A  fire-arm  loaded  at  the  breech  by 
a  cartridge  containing  detonating  powder,  which  is 
exploded  by  a  slender  pin,  or  needle,  which  passes 
in  at  the  breech. — wom'an,  n. ;  pi.  -wou'en.  A 
seamstress. 

Ne’er,  nar,  adv.  A  contr.  of  never.  —  Ne’er'-do-weel, 
-wel,  ii.  A  good-for-nothing;  one  who  will  never  do 
good.  [Scot.] 

Nefarious,  ne-fa'rY-us,  a.  Wicked  in  the  extreme  ; 
atrociously  villainous;  detestable;  infamous;  impi¬ 
ous.  [L.  nefarius,  fr.  nefas,  impiety,  fr.  ne,  not,  and 
fas,  divine  law,  orig.  what  is  divinely  spoken,  fr. 
fari,  to  speak:  L.,  Gr.,  F.,  AS.,  MUG.,  and  Russ,  ne 

—  OIIG.,  Goth.,  Ir.,  Ga.,  and  W.  ni,  Skr.  na,  not.]  — 
Nefa'riously,  -rY-us-lY,  adv.  —  Nega'tion,  w.  Act  of 
denying;  denial;  statement  of  what  a  thing  is  not, 
or  has  not,  etc.  [F. ;  L.  negatio,  fr.  negare,  negatum, 
to  deny,  fr.  ne  and  aiere,  to  say;  s.  rt.  Gr.  eini,  Skr. 
ah,  to  say,  E.  deny,  abnegate,  renegade.)  —  Nega¬ 
tive,  -tiv,  a.  Implying  or  containing  denial,  nega¬ 
tion,  or  refusal ;  the  opposite  of  affirmative  or  pos¬ 
itive  ;  marked  by  absence  of  what  is  appropriate  or 
expected  ;  having  the  effect  of  stopping  or  restrain¬ 
ing.  —  n.  A  proposition  by  which  something  is  de¬ 


nied  orforbidden  ;  an  opposite  or  contradictory  term 
or  conception;  a  word  that  denies;  veto;  the  relation 
of  denial  or  opposition.  ( Photog .)  A  picture  upon 

f  lass  in  which  the  lights  and  shadows  are  reversed, 
rom  which  photographs,  etc.,  may  be  printed. — 
v.  t.  [negatived  (-tivd),  -tiving.]  To  disprove; 
to  refuse  to  enact  or  sanction.  [ME.  and  F.  negatif, 
L.  negativus .]  —  Neg'atively,  adv. —  Neglect',  -lekt"', 
v.  t.  Not  to  treat  with  due  attention;  to  suffer  to 
pass  unimproved,  unheeded,  undone,  etc.;  to  omit; 
to  forbear  to  treat  with  attention  or  respect;  to  slight, 
overlook,  disregard,  —n.  Omission  of  proper  atten¬ 
tion;  state  of  being  disregarded.  [E.  negligere ,  neg- 
lectum,  fr.  nee  (contr.  of  ncque,  fr.  ne  and  que,  enclitic 
particle)  and  legere,  to  gather,  collect.]  —  Neglect'er, 
n.  —  Neglect'ful,  -ful,  a.  Full  of  neglect;  heedless; 
careless;  inattentive";  treating  with  neglect  or  slight; 
indicating  indifference.-  Neglect'fully,  adv. —  Neg'- 
ligence, -lY-jens,  n.  Quality  of  being  negligent;  ha¬ 
bitual  neglect;  a  negligent  act.  [F.;  L.  negligentia.) 
—  Neg'ligent,  a.  Apt  to  neglect;  customarily  neg¬ 
lectful;  heedless;  remiss.  [F.;  L.  negligens,  -gentis, 
p.  pr.  of  negligere.)  —  Negligently,  adv.  —  Negligee, 
negTY-zha',  n.  An  easy,  unceremonious  attire;  a 
long  necklace,  usually  of  red_  coral.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of 
negliger.]  —  Nego'tiate,  -sliY-at,  v.  i.  To  transact 
business;  to  treat  with  another  respecting  purchase 
and  sale;  to  treat  with  respecting  a  treaty,  league, 
etc. —  v.  t.  To  arrange  for  ;  to  settle  by  dealing  and 
management ;  to  sell,  pass.  [L.  negotiari,  -atus,  fr. 
negotium,  business,  fr.  nee.  (see  Neglect,  above)  and 
otiuin,  leisure.]  —  Nego'tiable,  a.  Capable  of  being 
negotiated  ;  transferable  by  assignment  or  indorse¬ 
ment  to  another  person.—  Nego'tiabil'ity,  n.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being,  etc.  —  Nego'tia'tion,  -shl-a'shun,  n. 
Act  of  negotiating;  the  transacting  of  business  in 
traffic;  mercantile'business;  trading;  the  transaction 
of  business  between  nations.  [F.  negotiation.]  — 
Nego'tia'tor,  n.  One  who  negotiates.  [L.]  —  Nei'- 
ther,  ne'ther  or  ni'ther  (see  Either),  pron.  or  pro¬ 
nominal  «.  Not  either  ;  not  the  one  or  the  other.  — 
conj.  Not  either.  [ME.  nether,  nother  (whence  nor), 
AS.  nawdher,  contr.  fr.  nahwsedher,  fr.  na,  no,  and 
hwsedher,  whether,  q.  v.,  ajul  see  Neuter,  below.]  — 
Nepen'the,  -the,  -thes,  -thez,  n.  A  drug  used  by  the 
ancients  to  relieve  from  pain  and  produce  exhilara¬ 
tion  of  spirits,  —  peril,  opium  or  hashish.  [Gr.  nepen¬ 
thes,  name  of  the  drug,  lit.  free  from  sorrow,  fr.  ne 
and  penthos,  grief,  s.  rt.  pathos,  q.  v.]  —  Nes'cience, 
nesh'ens,  n.  Want  of  knowledge;  ignorance.  [L. 
nescientia,  fr.  nesciens,  p.  pr.  of  nescire,  to  be  igno¬ 
rant,  fr.  ne  and  scire,  to  know.]  —  Neu'ter,  nu'ter,  a. 
Neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other;  of  neither  side; 
neutral;  sexless.  (Gram.)  Of  neither  gender;  nei¬ 
ther  male  nor  female  ;  neither  active  nor  passive  ; 
intransitive.  ( Bot .)  Having  neither  stamens  nor 
pistils.  —  n.  A  person  who  takes  no  part  in  a  con¬ 
test;  a  neutral  ;  the  working  bee,  which  is  really 
an  undeveloped  female.  (Bot.)  A  plant  having 
neither  stamens  nor  pistils.  [L.,  neither,  fr.  ne  ana 
uter,  whether  of  the  two  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  katara  =  E. 
whether:  see  Neither,  above.]  —  Neu'tral,  a.  Not 
engaged  on  either  side  ;  neuter  ;  indifferent ;  nei¬ 
ther  very  good  nor  bad;  of  medium  quality.  (Bot.) 
Having  neither  stamens  nor  pistils. — n.  A  person 
or  nation  that  takes  no  part  in  a  contest  between 
others.  [L.  neutralis.]  —  Neutrality,  -tral'i-tY,  n. 
State  of  being  neutral ;  indifference  ;  a  combination 
of  neutral  powers  or  states.  [F.  neutrality,  L.  neu- 
tralitas .]  —  Neu'tralize,  v.  t.  Mzed  (-izd),  -izing.] 
To  render  neutral.  ( Chem .)  To  destroy  the  effect 
of,  render  inert.  To  destroy  the  peculiar  properties 
or  opposite  dispositions  of.  —  Neu'traliz'er,  n.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  etc.  — Neutralization,  n.  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being  neutralized.  —  Neutrally,  adv. 
—  Nev'er,  adv.  Not  ever;  not  at  anytime;  in  no 
degree;  not  in  the  least;  not.  [AS.  nsefre,  fr.  ne  and 
sefre,  ever,  q.  v.]  —  Never  so.  As  never  before  ;  es¬ 
pecially  ;  particularly,  —  now  usually  replaced  by 
ever  so.  —  Nevertheless',  adv.  Not  the  less;  not¬ 
withstanding  ;  in  spite  of  that;  however  ;  at  least ; 
yet.  [AS.  na  d.he  lues  =  no-the-less.] 

Negro,  ne'gro,  n. ;  pi.  -groes, -groz.  A  black  man; 
esp.,  one  of  a  race  having  protruding  lips  and  woolly 
hair,  inhabiting  a  portion  of  tropical  Africa.  [Sp., 
Fg.,  and  It.  negro,  L.  niger,  black;  s.  rt.  Skr.  nig  — 
E.  night,  q.  v.]  —  Ne'gress,  n.  A  black  woman  ;  a 
female  negro.  —  Ne'groid,  a.  Characteristic  of  or 
resembling  the  negro.  [Gr.  eulos,  form.]  —  Negri'to, 
n. ;  pi.  -TOS,  -t(5z.  One  of  a  very  diminutive  negroid 
race  found  in  the  Philippine  and  other  islands.  [F., 
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fr.  negre,  negro.]  —  Nig'ger,  n.  A  negro,  —  in  con¬ 
tempt.  [Fr.  F. /n^rre.J  —  Nigres'cent,  ni-gres'sent, 
a.  Growing  black;  changing  to  a  black  color.  [L. 
nigrescens,  p.  pr.  of  nigrescere,  to  become  black,  fr. 
nigrere,  to  be  black,  fr.  niger .]  —  Nig'ritude,  n. 
Blackness.  [L.  nigriturlo.]  —  Nig'rifica'tion,  n.  Act 
of  making  black.  [L .facere,  to  make.] 

Negua,  nc'gus,  n.  A  beverage  made  of  wine,  water, 
sugar,  nutmeg,  and  lemon-juice.  [Inventor’s  name.] 
Neigh,  na,  v.  i.  [neighed  (nad),  neighing.]  To  cry 
as  a  horse;  to  whinny.  —  n.  The  natural  cry  of  a 
horse  ;  a  whinnying.  [Onomat.  ;  AS.  hnsegan,  to 
neigh,  hnsegung,  a  neighing;  s.  rt.  nag.] 

Neighbor,  na'bilr,  n.  One  who  lives  near  one;  one  en¬ 
titled  to,  or  exhibiting,  neighborly  kindness;  one  of 
the  human  race.  —  a.  Near  to  another;  adjoining; 
next.  —  v.  t.  [neighbored  (-b5rd),  -boring.]  To 
adjoin,  border  on,  be  near  to.  [AS.  ncahgebur,  fr. 
neah,  nigh,  and  gebur,  a  husbandman ;  s.  rt.  D.  boer , 
a  boor.]  —  Neighborhood,  -hdbd,  n.  Quality  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  a  neighbor;  vicinity;  adjoining  dis¬ 
trict;  a  region  whose  inhabitants  may  be  counted  as 
neighbors;  inhabitants  living  in  the  vicinity  of  each 
other.  —  Neighboring,  a.  Living  or  being  near. — 
Neighborly,  -ber-lY,  a.  Becoming  a  neighbor;  kind; 
social;  friendly;  cultivating  familiar  intercourse. 
Neither.  See  under  Nefarious. 

Nemesis,  nem'e-sis,  n.  (Myth.)  The  goddess  of  ven¬ 
geance;  retributive  justice.  [L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr. 
nemein,  to  distribute:  see  Nomad.] 

Neogene,  ne'o-jen,  n.  (Geol.)  A  designation  for  the 
miocene  and  pliocene  tertiary  formations.  [Gr.  neos, 
new  [q.  v.),  and  genos,  geneos,  birth.]  —  Neolbgy, 
-ol'o-jY,  n.  Introduction  of  a  new  word,  or  of  new 
words,  into  a  language;  new  doctrines,  esp.  in  the¬ 
ology.  (Gr.  logos,  discourse,  word.]  —  Neolog'ical, 
-loj'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to  neology  ;  employing  new 
words.  —  Neol'ogism,  -jizin,  n.  Introduction  of  new 
words  or  doctrines  ;  a  new  word,  expression,  or  doc¬ 
trine.  —  Neol'ogist,  n.  One  who  holds  doctrines 
subversive  of  supernatural  or  revealed  religion.  — 
NeoFogist'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Ne'ophyte, 
-o-flt,  n.  A  new  convert  or  proselyte  ;  a  novice  ; 
tyro.  [Gr.  neophutos,  a  neophite,  lit.  newly  planted; 
phuton,  a  plant,  phuein,  to  grow,  cause  to  grow  ;  s. 
rt.  be.]—  Ne'oplas'ty,  -plas'tY,  n.  (Physiol.)  Res¬ 
toration  of  a  part  by  granulation,  adhesive  inflam¬ 
mation,  or  autoplasty.  [Gr.  plassein,  to  form.]  — 
Neoter'ic,  -ical,  -tCr'ik-al,  a.  Recent  in  origin ; 
modern;  new.  [Gr.  ncoterikos,  novel,  fr.  neoteros, 
com  par.  of  neos.] 

Nepenthe.  See  under  Nefarious. 

Nephew,  nef'u,  Eng.pron.  nev'u,  n.  A  son  of  one’s 
brother  or  sister.  [ME.  neveiv,  OF.  neveu,  L.  nepos, 
nepotis,  grandson,  nephew,  AS.  nefa.  OHG.  nefo, 
nephew,  Skr.  napat,  grandson.]  —  Nep'otism,  -tizm, 
n.  Fondness  for,  or  favoritism  shown  to,  relations. 
[L.  nepos.]  —  Nep'otist,  n.  One  who  practices  nepo¬ 
tism. 

Nephritic,  ne-frit'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  the  kidneys; 
affected  with,  or  relieving  disorders  of  the  kidneys. 
—  Nephrit'ic,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  adapted  to  re¬ 
lieve  or  cure  the  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  [Gr.  ne- 
phritikos ,  fr.  nephrites,  pert,  to  the  nephros,  kidney.] 
Nepotism,  etc.  See  under  Nephew. 

Neptune,  nep'tffn,  n.  (Rom.  Myth.)  The  god  of  the 
waters,  esp.  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  (Astron.)  A 
large  planet  beyond  Uranus;  its  mean  distance  from 
the  sun  is  about  2,850,000,000  miles.  [L.  Neptunus; 
peril,  s.  rt.  Gr.  niptomai,  to  bathe  ;  peril.  Gr.  nephos, 
a  cloud;  see  Nebula.]  —  Neptu'nian,  -nY-an,  a. 
Pert,  to  the  sea  ;  formed  by  water  or  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion.  —  Neptu'nian,  Nep'tunist,  n.  One  who  holds 
that  the  substances  of  the  globe  were  formed  from 
aqueous  solution. 

Nereid,  ne're-id,  n.  (Myth.)  A  sea-nvmph,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Nereus.  [L.  and  Gr.  Nereis,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nereus,  fr.  Gr.  neros,  wet ;  8.  rt.  naiad,  q.  v.] 
Nerve,  ngrv,  n.  Physical  force  or  steadiness ;  firm¬ 
ness  of  mind  ;  self-command  ;  courage.  (Anat.) 
One  of  the  fibers  which  establish  communication 
between  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  or  the  central  ganglia.  (Bot.)  One  of 
the  simple  parallel  veins  or  ribs  of  a  leaf,  etc.  —  v.  t. 
[nerved  (n6rvd),  nerving.]  To  give  strength  or 
vigor  to.  [F.  nerf,  L.  nervus,  Gr.  neuron,  a  sinew, 
neura,  a  string  ;  s.  rt.  G.  sehnur,  a  string,  E.  snare: 
see  Needle.]  —  Nerva'tion,  n.  The  arrangement  of 
nerves,  esp.  those  of  leaves.  —  Nerve'less,  a.  Desti¬ 
tute  of  strength  ;  wanting  vigor.  —  Nerv'ine,  -Yn,  a. 
(Med.)  Quieting  nervous  excitement.  —  n.  Nerve 


substance.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  acts  upon 
the  nerves.  —  Nervbus,  -us,  a.  Possessing  nerve; 
strong  ;  vigorous  ;  -manifesting  mental  vigor  ;  pert, 
to,  or  seated  in,  the  nerves  ;  full  of  nerves  ;  having 
the  nerves  weak  or  diseased  ;  easily  agitated.  [I. 
nerveux,  sinewy,  L.  nervosus,  full  of  nerve.]  — 
Nerv'ously,  adv.  —  Nerv'ousness,  n.  —  Neuralbia, 
nu-ral'jY-a,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease,  whose  chief 
symptom  is  acute  pain,  which  follows  the  course 
of  a  nervous  branch,  extends  to  its  ramifications, 
and  seems  to  be  seated  in  the  nerve.  [Gr.  neuron 
and  algos,  pain.]  —  Neural'gic,  -jik,  a.  Pert,  to 
neuralgia.—  Neurog'lia, -1Y-A,  n.  (Anat.)  The  finely 
granulated  connective  tissue  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord;  bindweb.  [Gr.  glia,  glue.]  —  Neurol bgy,  n. 
(Anat.)  A  description  of  the  nerves  of  animal  bod¬ 
ies,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  nerves.  [Gr.  logos,  dis¬ 
course.]  —  Neuro'ma,  -mi,  n.  (Pathol.)  A  tumor 
on  a  nerve.  —  Neu- 
rop'ter,  n.  One  of 
an  order  of  insects 
having  4  membra¬ 
nous,  transparent 
wings,  as  the  drag¬ 
on-fly.  [Gr.  ptcron, 
wing.]  —  Neurop'- 
teral,  a.  Pert,  to, 
etc.  —  Neurot'ic,  a. 

Relating  to.  seated 
in,orusefulin  disor¬ 
ders  of,  the  nerves. 

—  n.  A  drug  affect¬ 
ing  primarily  the 
functions  of  intel¬ 
lection,  sensibility, 
or  motility,  —  as  aconite,  alcohol,  chloral,  ether,  digi¬ 
talis,  opium,  etc.  —  Neurot'omy,  -o-mY,  n.  (Anat.) 
Art  or  practice  of  dissecting  the  nerves;  an  incised 
wound  of  a  nerve.  [Gr.  tome,  a  cutting.] 

Nescience.  See  under  Nefarious. 

Nest,  nest,  n.  The  receptacle  prepared  by  a  bird  for 
hate  hi  ng  and 
rearing  her 
young;  place  in 
which  eggs  of 
insects,  turtles, 
etc.,  are  laid; 
a  snug  resi¬ 
dence  or  situa¬ 
tion  ;  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  boxes, 
cases,  etc.,  of 
graduated  size. 

— v.i.  To  build 
and  occupy  a 
nest.  —  v.t.  To 
form  a  nest  for. 

[AS.,  D.,  and 
G.  nest,  L.  ni¬ 
dus,  Skr.  nida, 
fr.  nas,  to  go  to, 


Neuropter. 

Caddis-fly  (Phryania). 


Nest  of  Thistle-bird. 


join,  Gr.  naiein,  to  dwell.]  —  Nest'-egg,  n.  An  egg 
left  in  the  nest  to  prevent  the  hen  from  forsaking  it; 
something  laid  up  as  the  beginning  of  a  fund  or  col¬ 
lection.—  Nest'le,  nes'l,  v.  i.  [-led  (-Id), -ling.]  To 
lie  close  and  snug,  as  a  bird  in  her  nest ;  to  move 
about  in  one’s  seat,  like  a  bird  when  forming  her 
nest.  —  v.  t.  To  house,  as  in  a  nest;  to  cherish,  as  a 
bird  her  young. — Nest'ling,  nes'ling,  n.  A  young 
bird  in  the  nest,  or  just  taken  from  the  nest.  —  Ni'- 
dus,  n.  A  nest  or  hatching-place,  esp.  place  where 
or  part  in  which  a  parasite  or  disease  is  developed. 
[L.J  —  Nid/amen/'tal,  a.  Bearing,  or  pert,  to,  eggs  or 
young.  —  Nid'ificate,  -Y-fY-kat,  v.  i.  To  make  a  nest. 
[L,.  facere,  to  make.]  —  NkPifica'tion,  n.  Operation 
of  building  a  nest  and  rearing  young.  —  Nid'ulate, 
v.  i.  To  nidificate.  — Nidula'tion,  n.  The  time  a 
bird  remains  in  the  nest. 

Nestorian,  nes-to'rl-an,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  An  adher¬ 
ent  of  Nestorius,  who  held  that  the  divine  and  hu¬ 
man  natures  in  Christ  were  not  so  united  as  to  form 
but  a  single  person.  —  a.  Like  Nestor,  the  aged 
warrior  and  counselor  mentioned  in  Homer’s  Iliad  ; 
sage  ;  experienced  ;  pert,  to  Nestorius  or  to  his  her¬ 
esy. 

Net,  net,  n.  A  texture  of  twine,  etc.,  with  open 
meshes,  arranged  in  various  forms,  for  catching 
fish,  birds,  or  beasts  ;  anything  fitted  to  entrap  or 
deceive;  a  snare;  any  fabric  of  open  texture,  as  one 
to  inclose  the  hair.  —  v.  t.  To  make  into  a  net,  or 
net-work;  to  take  in  a  net.  —  v.  i.  To  form  net- 
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work.  LAS.,  D.,  Ic.,  and  Dan.;  peril,  s.  rt.  Goth. 
netzen,  to  wet,  perh.  Skr.  iiacla ,  a  river;  not  s.  rt. 
knit.]  —  Net'ting,  n.  A  piece  of  net-work.  —  Net'- 
work,  n.  A  fabric  of  threads,  cords,  or  wires  cross¬ 
ing  each  other  at  certain  intervals,  and  secured  at 
the  crossings. 

Net,  a.  Unadulterate,  clear  of  deduction.  See  under 
Neat. 

Neth'er,  neth'er,  a.  Lying  or  being  beneath,  or  m 
the  lower  part  ;  lower.  [AS.  veodhera,  fr.  nidher, 
downward,  nidhe,  neodhan,  below.]  —  Neth'ermost, 
a.  Lowest.  [AS.  nidhemesta ,  fr.  ni,  down,  with 
superl.  suffix;  not  fr.  E.  most.) 

Nettle,  net'tl,  n.  A  plant  covered  with  minute  sharp 
hairs  containing  a  poison 
that  produces  a  very 

raintul  sensation. —  v.  t. 

NETTLED  ( - 1 1  d  )  , 

-  t  l  i  N  G  .  ]  To  fret  or 
sting;  irritate  or  vex. 

[AS.  netele,  OHG.  nazza, 

Gr.  knide,  a  nettle,  kniz- 
ein,  to  scrape,  cause  to 
itch;  s.  rt.  nit.)  —  Net'- 
tler,  n.  One  who  pro¬ 
vokes,  stings,  or  irri¬ 
tates.  —  Net'tle-rash,  n. 

(Med.)  An  eruptive  dis¬ 
ease  resembling  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  whipping  with  a 
nettle;  urticaria. 

Neuralgia,  Neurotic,  etc. 

See  under  Nerve. 

Neuter,  Neutral,  Never, 
etc.  See  under  Nefari¬ 
ous. 

New,  nu,  a.  Having  existed,  or  having  been  made, 
but  a  short  time;  of  late  origin;  lately  manifested; 
recently  invented,  discovered,  or  established  as  true; 
strange;  starting  anew;  recommencing;  not  ancient; 
modern;  not  worn  out  or  defaced  by  use  ;  unaccus¬ 
tomed  ;  unfamiliar ;  fresh  from  anything  ;  novel. 
[ME.  newe  (2  syl.),  AS.  niwe,  niowe,  Ir.  and  Ga. 
nuadh ,  L.  novus,  Gr.  neos,  Skr.  nava,  new;  s.  rt.  Skr. 
nu  =  E.  now,  q.  v.,  also  E.  neogene,  etc.,  novel,  novice, 
renew.)  —  New  Church,  or  N.  Jerusalem  C.  The  re¬ 
ligious  body  holding  the  doctrines  of  Emanuel  Swe¬ 
denborg.— New'ish,  a.  Nearly,  or  somewhat,  new. 
—  New'ly,  -IT,  adv.  Lately;  freshly;  recently;  in  a 
manner  not  existing  before;  with  a  new  form.  [AS. 
niwlice.)  —  New'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
new,  or  of  being  first  known  or  introduced;  novelty; 
innovation;  recent  change;  want  of  practice  or  fa¬ 
miliarity;  different  state  or  qualities  introduced  by 
change  or  regeneration.  —  News,  nuz,  n.  [Plural  in 
form,  but  united  with  a  verb  in  the  sing.]  Recent 
intelligence  ;  fresh  information;  tidings  ;  informa¬ 
tion  of  what  has  recently  happened  or  of  what  was 
before  unknown  ;  advice.  —  News'mon'ger,  n.  One 
who  deals  in  news.  —  News'paper,  n.  A  public  print 
diat  circulates  news,  advertisements,  etc.  —  New- 
fan'gled,  -fan'gld,  a.  New-made;  formed  with  the 
affectation  of  novelty.  [MF.  newefangel  (4  syl.) ; 
f angel,  ready  to  seize,  snatching  at,  fr.  AS .fangan, 
to  take  ;  s.  rt.  fang,  q.  v.] — fash'ioned,  -fash'und, 
a.  Made  in  a  hew  form,  or  lately  come  into  fashion. 
— mod'el,  v.  t.  To  give  anew  form  to. 

Newel,  nu'el,  n.  (Arch.)  The  upright  post  about 
which  the  steps  of  a  circular  staircase  wind;  the  post 
at  the  angles  and  foot  of  a  staircase.  [OF.  nual ; 
same  as  nucleus,  q.  v.] 

Newt,  nut,  n.  A  small  water  lizard  ;  an  eft.  [Prop. 

an  ewt;  ME.  ewte,  neivte,  AS.  efeta,  an  eft,  q.  v.] 
Next,  nekst,  a. ;  superl.  of  nigh.  Nearest  in  place, 
time,  degree,  quality,  rank,  right,  or  relation;  ad¬ 
joining  in  a  series.  —  adv.  At  the  time  or  turn  near¬ 
est  or  immediately  succeeding.  [Contr.  of  ME. 
nehest,  superl.  of  neh,  nigh.  q.  v.J 
Nib,  nib,  n.  Something  small  and  pointed;  a  prong; 
esp.  the  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird,  or  point  of  a  pen.  — 
v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  nib;  to  point;  to  cut  off  the 
point  of.  [Same  as  neb,  q.  v.]  —  Nip'ple,  -pi,  n.  The 
protuberance  on  the  breast  of  females  from  which 
milk  is  drawn  ;  a  teat,  pap  ;  any  small  projection 
having  a  perforation,  as  that  part  of  a  gun-lock  on 
which  the  cap  is  placed.  [ME.  neble,  dim.  of  nib, 
neb;  not  fr.  nip.) 

Nibble,  nib'bl,  v.  t.  [-bled  (-bid),  -bling.]  To  eat 
slowly  or  in  small  bits.  —  v.  i.  To  bite  gently,  or  a 
little  at  a  time.  —  n.  A  little  bite,  or  seizing  as  if  to 
bite.  [Freq.  of  nip  (q.  v.),  LG.  knibbeln,  to  nibble, 


D.  knibbelen,  to  cavil,  haggle  ;  not  s.  rt.  nib,  neb.)  — 
Nib'bler,  n. 

Nibelungen,  N.-Lied,  ne-be-lung'en-led.  The  “  Lay  of 
the  Nibelungen,”  the  oldest  German  epic  poem, 
dating  fr.  the  13th  century,  and  written  in  OHG. 

Nice,  nls,  a.  Pleasing  to  the  senses;  esp.  to  the  taste; 
agreeable;  gratifying;  wrought  by  a  skillful  work¬ 
man;  produced  by  an  acute  or  fastidious  mind;  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  daintily  touched,  discussed,  or  judged 
of;  refined;  showing  delicacy  or  refinement;  distin¬ 
guishing  accurately  or  minutely  ;  over  scrupulous 
or  exact  ;  hard  to  please  or  satisfy  ;  scrupulously 
and  minutely  cautious;  dainty;  fine;  precise;  fas¬ 
tidious;  squeamish;  finical.  [ME.,  foolish,  simple  ; 
OF.,  lazy,  slack,  dull,  simple;  fr.  L.  nescius,  igno- 
rant(seeNESCiENCE,  underNEFARious),  prob.  influ¬ 
enced  by  obs.  E.  nesh,  AS.  hnesce,  tender,  soft,  deli¬ 
cate.] —  Nice'ly,  adv.  In  a  nice  or  delicate  manner; 
accurately  ;  exactly  ;  well  ;  cleverly  ;  in  the  best 
manner.  —  Nice'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  nice;  del¬ 
icacy  of  perception  ;  excess  of  scrupulousness  or 
exactness.  —  Nic'ety,  -e-tl,  n.  Quality  of  being  nice; 
daintiness,  as,  delicate  management;  or,  delicacy  of 
perception;  a  minute  distinction  ;  precision;  or,  ex¬ 
cess  of  delicacy ;  fastidiousness;  a  delicacy,  —  used 
in  pi. 

Nicene,  ni'sen  or  ni-sen',  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  Nice, 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Nicene  creed,  a  summary 
of  Christian  faith,  was  composed,  A.  D.  325. 

Niche,  nich,  n.  A  cavity  or  recess,  generally  within 
the  thickness  of  a  wall,  for  a 
statue,  bust,  etc.  [F.  ;  It.  nic- 
chia,  a  niche,  nicchio,  a  shell, 
prob.  fr.  its  orig.  shape,  fr.  L. 
mytdus,  Gr.  mutilos,  a  muscle; 
s.  rt.  L.  musculus,  muscle  (q.  v.), 
dim.  of  mus,  mouse.] 

Nick,  nik,  n.  (Northern  Myth.) 

An  evil  spirit  of  the  waters ; 
hence  Old  Nick,  the  devil.  [AS. 
nicor,  G.  nix,  nixe,  a  water 


sprite 
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ilc,  7i.  A  notch  cut  into 
something;  a  score  for  keeping 
an  account ;  a  hit ;  the  exact 
point  or  critical  moment.  —  v.  t. 

[nicked  (nikt),  nicking.]  To 
cut  in  notches  ;  to  make  nicks 
in,  notch  ;  to  suit  or  fit  into,  as 
one  nick  or  notch  into  another; 
to  hit;  to  strike  at  the  precise 
point  or  time;  to  gain  an  advan¬ 
tage  over,  cozen,  defeat;  to  hit 
with  a  telling  name  or  epithet. 

[Same  as  notch,  nock.)  —  To  nick 
a  horse.  To  notch  or  make  an 
incision  in  a  horse’s  tail,  in  order  to  make  him  carry 
it  higher. 

Nickel,  nik'' el,  n.  (Min.)  A  hard  grayish-white  metal 
of  considerable  luster,  very  malleable  and  ductile: 
it  is  used  in  various  alloys  and  in  plating;  in  the  U. 
S.,  a  coin  (1,  2,  or  5  cents)  made  partly  of  nickel.  [G. 
nickel,  abbr.  fr.  kupfernickel,  copper  nickel,  copper 
of  Nick,  or  Nicholas,  a  name  given  in  derision,  as  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  base  ore  of  copper.]  —  Nickelif'- 
erous,  -if'Sr-us,  a.  Containing  nickel.  [L.  ferre,  to 
bear.] 

Nick'nack.  Same  as  Knickknack. 

Nickname,  nik'nam,  n.  A  name  given  in  contempt, 
derision,  or  sportive  familiarity.  —  v.  t.  [nicknamed 
(-namd),  -naming.]  To  give  a  name  of  reproach  or 
familiarity  to.  [Prop,  an  ekename ;  ME.  ekename, 
nekename ,  fr.  eke  (q.  v.)  and  name;  cf.  L.  agnomen, 
G.  zuname,  Ic.  auknafn  (fr.  auka,  to  eke,  naf)7,  name), 
Sw .  oknanm  (fr.  oka,  to  eke),  a  nickname.] 

Nicotian,  nY-ko'shan,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  derived  from 
tobacco.  [Fr.  Nicot,  who  first  introduced  it  into 
France,  a.  d.  15(30.]  — Nic'otin,  -tine,  -tin,  n.  An 
oily,  limpid,  and  highly  poisonous  liquid  alkaloid 
yielded  by  to_bacco. 

Nictate,  nik'tat,  Nic'titate,  -tl-tat,  •?>.  t.  To  wink. 
[L.  nict.are,  -tatum,  fr.  nicere,  to  beckon.]  —  Nicta'’- 
tion,  Nictita'tion,  n.  The  act  of  winking. 

Nidamental,  Nidification,  etc.  See  under  Nest. 

Niece,  nes,  n.  A  daughter  of  one’s  brother  or  sister. 
[OF.;  LL.  neptia,  fr.  L.  neptis,  fem.  of  nepos,  grand¬ 
son,  nephew,  q.  v.] 

Niello,  ne-el'lo,  n.  A  method  of  ornamenting  metal 
by  filling  engraved  lines  and  figures  with  a  colored 
composition.  [It.;  fr.  LL.  nigellurn,  a  kind  of  enam¬ 
el,  fr.  L.  nigellus,  dim.  of  mger,  black  :  see  Negro.] 
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Niggard,  nig'gard,  n.  One  meanly  close  and  covet¬ 
ous;  a  miser. — a.  Meanly  covetous;  sordidly  parsi¬ 
monious  ;  miserly.  [Ic.  hnoggr,  economical,  AS. 
hneaw,  sparing.]  —  Nig'gardish,  a.  Somewhat  nig- 

Sardly.  —  Nig'gardly,  -1 T ,  a.  Meanly  avaricious  in 
ealing  with  others;  cautiously  avoiding  profusion; 
penurious. —  Nig'gardliness,  n. 

Nigger.  See  under  Negro. 

Nigh,  ni,  a.  [nighek;  nighest  or  next.]  Not  dis¬ 
tant  in  place  or  time;  near;  not  remote  in  degree, 
kindred,  circumstances,  etc.  ;  closely  allied  ;  adja¬ 
cent  ;  contiguous  ;  intimate.  —  itdv.  In  a  situation 
near  in  place  or  time,  or  in  the  course  of  events;  al¬ 
most ;  nearly. — ]>rep.  Near  to;  not  distant  from. 

ykS.  neah,  neh  ;  s.  rt.  AS.  genoh  =  E.  enough,  q.  v., 
oth.  ganah ,  it  suffices,  Skr.  nag,  to  attain,  L.  nan- 
cisci,  to  acquire,  E.  near,  neighbor,  necessary,  next.] 
Night,  nit,  n.  The  time  from  sunset  to  sunrise;  dark¬ 
ness;  obscurity;  ignorance;  a  state  of  affliction  or 
distress;  adversity;  death;  the  time  of  the  absence 
of  life  from  nature.  [AS.  niht,  neht,  D.  and  G.  nacht, 
Russ,  noche,  L.  nox,  noctis,  Gr.  nux,  Skr.  nakta,  nig; 
s.  rt.  Skr.  nag,  to  disappear,  nashta,  lost,  dead,  L. 
nex,  death,  Gr.  nekus,  a  corpse,  E.  negro,  q.  v.]-r- 
Night'ly,  -IT,  a.  Done  by  night;  done  every  night. 
— adv.  By  night;  in  the  night;  every  night.—' Night'- 
cap,  n.  A  cap  worn  in  bed  or  in  undress;  a  glass  of 
liquor  before  going  to  bed.  — fall,  n.  Close  of  the 
day;  evening. — gown,  n.  A  loose  gown  used  for 
undress,  or  worn  in  bed. - hawk,  n.  An  insectivo¬ 

rous  Amer.  bird  allied  to  the  goat-sucker  and  whip¬ 
poorwill,  which  hunts  its  prey  in  the  evening. — 
-piece,  n.  A  painting  representing  some  night-scene, 
or  so  colored  as  to  be  best  exhibited  by  candle-light. 
— soil,  n.  The  contents  of  privies,  —  carried  away, 
as  a  manure,  by  night. — walk'er,  n.  One  who 
walks  in  his  sleep  ;  a  somnambulist  ;  one  who  roves 
about  in  the  night  for  evil  purposes. — walkTng,  n. 
Walking  in  one’s  sleep;  somnambulism;  a  roving 
in  the  streets  at  night  with  evil  designs. — watch, 
n.  A  period  in  the  night,  as  disting,  by  the  change 
of  watch;  a  watch,  or  guard,  to  afford  protection  in 
the  night.  —  Nightingale,  -gal,  n.  A  small  migra¬ 
tory  bird  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  sings 
sweetly  at  night;  philomel.  [AS.  nihteaale,  fr.  ni/it 
and  galan,  to  sing,  gale,  singer;  s.  rt.  yell.]  —  Night'- 
mare,  -mar,  n.  A  state  of  oppression  during  sleep, 
with  horror,  anxiety,  and  a  desire  to  call  for  help, 
and  a  sense  of  pressure  on  the  chest  or  stomach  ;  in¬ 
cubus;  any  overwhelming,  oppressive,  or  stupefying 
influence.  [ME.  nightemare ,  AS.  and  Ic.  mara,  D. 
nachtmerrie,  nightmare,  Polish  mara,  nightmare, 
ghost,  phantom,  Bohem.  mura ,  hobgoblin.]—  Night¬ 
shade,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  low',  branching,  annual  plant,  of 
several  species,  having  very  small  white  flowers,  and 
round  berries,  and  poisonous  properties.  [AS.  niht- 
scada,  G.  nachtschade,  perh.  fr.  AS.  scadu,  shade 
perh.  fr.  G.  schade,  injury.] 

Nigrescent,  Nigriflcation.  See  under  Negro. 

Nil,  nil,  n.  Nothing,  —  a  term  used  in  canceling,  in 
book-keeping,  meaning  to  take  no  notice  of  that  to 
which  it  refers.  [L.,  contr.  of  nihil,  nihilum,  noth¬ 
ing,  fr.  ne  (see  Nefarious)  and  hilum,  a  little  thing, 
trifle,  prob.  for  filum,  a  thread:  see  File.]  —  Ni¬ 
hilism,  ni'hil-izm,  n.  Nothingness  ;  nihility  ;  doc¬ 
trine  that  nothing  can  be  known.  (Russ.  Politics.) 
The  socially  destructive  principles  maintained  by 
the  organization  of  Nihilists,  who  disbelieve  in  any 
permanent  improvement  in  the  social  condition  or 
progress  of  man,  and  who  constitute  a  secret  revolu¬ 
tionary  society,  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  the 
present  form  of  government.  —  Ni'hilist,  n.  An  ad¬ 
vocate  of,  etc.—  Nihility,  -liil'T-tT,  n.  Nothingness; 
a  state  of  being  nothing. 

Nimble,  nim'bl,  a.  [-blek,  -blest.]  Light  and  quick 
in  motion  ;  agile  ;  brisk  ;  prompt.  [ME.  nimel,  fr. 
AS.  niman,  to  catch,  seize  ;  s.  rt.  Ic.  nema,  Goth. 
niman,  to  take,  Gr.  nemein,  to  distribute,  L.  numerus 
=  E.  number,  E.  nemesis,  nomad,  numismatic,  numb.] 
—  Nim'bleness,  n.  —  Nim'bly,  adv. 

Nimbus,  nim'bus,  n.  ( Fine  Arts.)  A  circle,  or  disk, 
of  rays  of  light  around  the  heads  of  divinities, 
saints,  etc.  ;  a  halo.  ( Meteor .)  A  rain-cloud.  [L. 
See  Nebula.] 

Nincompoop,  nin'kum-poop,  Nin'kum,  n.  A  silly 
fool;  blockhead;  simpleton.  [Corrup.  of  L.  non  com¬ 
pos.  See  Non  Compos  Mentis.] 

Nine,  nTn,  a.  One  more  than  8,  or  one  less  than  10.  — 
n.  The  sum  of  5  and  4  ;  a  symbol  representing  nine 
units,  asOorix;  the  players  on  one  side  in  a  game 
of  base  ball,  9  in  number.  [AS.  nigon,  Ic.  mu,  L. 


norem,  Gr.  ennea,  Skr.  naran.) — The  Nine.  The 
9  Muses  :  see  Muse.  —  Nine'fold,  a.  Nine  times  re¬ 
peated.  —  Nine'pence,  n.;  pi.  -pences.  A  silver 
coin  of  the  value  of  9  pence.  —  Niner-holes,  n.  A 
game  in  which  a  ball  is  to  be  bowled  into  9  holes 
made  in  the  ground. — pins,  n.  A  play,  orig.  with 
9  wooden  pins  set  on  end,  at  which  a  bowl  is  rolled 
for  throwing  them  down.  —  Ninth,  a.  Following 
the  8th  and  preceding  the  10th;  being  one  of  9  equal 
parts  into  which  anything  is  divided.  —  n.  The 
quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  9  ;  one  of  9  equal 
parts.  (Mus.)  An  interval  containing  an  octave  and 
a  second;  a  chord  consisting  of  the  common  chord, 
with  the  8th  advanced  one  note.  [AS.  nigodha.]_ — 
Ninth'ly,  adv.  In  the  Oth  place.  —  Nine'teen,  -ten, 
a.  Nine  and  ten.  —  n.  The  sum  of  10  and  9 ;  a 
symbol  representing  nineteen  units,  as  19  or  xix.  — 
Nineteenth,  a.  Following  the  18th  and  preceding 
the  20th;  being  one  of  19  equal  parts  into  which  any¬ 
thing  is  divided.  —  n.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divid¬ 
ed  by  19  ;  one  of  19  equal  parts  ;  the  next  in  order 
after  the  18th.  —  Ninety,  -tT,  a.  Nine  times  10;  one 
more  than  89.—  n.  The  sum  of  9  times  10  ;  a  symbol 
representing  ninety  units,  as  90  or  xc.  [AS.  nigon - 
tig.]  —  Ninetieth,  -tf-eth,  a.  Next  in  order  after  the 
89th;  being  one  of  90  equal  parts.  —  n.  The  quotient 
of  a  unit  divided  by  90  ;  one  of  90  equal  parts  ;  the 
next  in  order  after  the  89th. 

Ninny,  nin'nT,  n.  A  fool ;  simpleton  ;  dolt.  [It.  nin- 
tio,  Sp.  niiio,  a  child,  infant ;  onomat.,  It.  ninna,  a 
lullaby,  ninnare,  to  lull  to  sleep.] 

Nip,  nip,  v.  t.  [nipped  (nipt)  less  properly  nipt, 
nipping.]  To  catch  or  inclose  and  compress  tightly 
between  two  surfaces  or  edges  brought  together;  to 
pinch;  to  remove  by  pinching,  biting,  or  cutting  with 
2  meeting  edges  of  anything;  to  blast,  as  by  frost;  to 
destroy;  to  bite,  vex.  —  n.  A  seizing  or  closing  in 
upon;  a  pinch  with  the  nails  or  teeth;  a  small  cut, 
or  a  cutting  off  the  end;  a  blast;  destruction  by  frost; 
a  biting  sarcasm;  taunt;  a  sip  or  draught  (esp.  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor).  [ME.  nippen,  D.  knijpen ,  G.  knei- 
pen,  to  pinch;  s.  rt.  knip,  neap, 
nibble.]  —  Nip^per,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which,  etc.;  a  fore  tooth 
of  ahorse;  a  small  draught;  sip; 
nip.  pi.  Small  pincers  for  hold- 
ing,  breaking,  or  cutting.  Nippers. 
(Naut.)  A  number  of  yarns  marled  together,  to  se¬ 
cure  a  cable  to  the  messenger. 

Nipple.  See  under  Nib. 

Nisan,  ni'san,  n.  The  1st  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred 
year,  answering  to  April,  orig.  called  Abib.  [Heb.] 

Nisi,  ni'si,  conj.  Unless;  if  not.  [L.]  —  Nisi  privs. 
{Law.)  Unless  before,  —  a  phrase  applied  to  terms 
of  court,  held  generally  by  a  single  judge,  with  a 
jury,  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes. 

Nit,  nit,  n.  The  egg  of  a  louse  or  other  small  insect. 
[AS.  nnitu,  OIc.  gnit.Sw.  gnet ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  knizein,  to 
scrape,  make  to  itch,  E.  iiettle,  perh.  gnat.]  — Nit'ty, 
-tT,  o.  Full  of,  etc. 

Niter,  -tre,  ni'tSr,  n.  (Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline 
salt,  nitrate  of  potassa,  having  a  pungent,  saline 
taste, —  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  etc.; 
saltpeter.  [F.  nitre,  L.  nitrum,  Gr.  nitron,  potassa, 
also  soda  (not  our  saltpeter),  Ar.  nitrun,  natrun,  na¬ 
tron,  q.  v.]  —  Ni'trate,  -trat,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  nitric  acid  with  a  base.  —  Nitrate  of  silver. 
A  transparent  crystalline  substance  obtained  by  dis¬ 
solving  silver  in  nitric  acid:  when  fused  it  becomes 
lunar  caustic.  —  Niiride,  -trid,  n.  A  compound  of 
nitrogen  with  any  other  element  or  radical,  as  with 
phosphorus,  silicon,  or  one  of  the  metals.  —  Ni'tric, 
a.  Compounded  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  See  Ni¬ 
trous. —  Nitric  acid.  A  powerful,  corrosive  acid, 
containing  5  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  1  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  —  Ni'trify,  -trT-fi,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -fying.] 
To  convert  into  niter.  [L .  facer e,  to  make.] — Ni- 
trif'erous,  -trif'gr-us,  a.  Producing  niter.  [~L.fe.rre, 
to  bear.]  —  Niirous,-trus,  -try,  -trT,  a.  Compounded 
of  nitrogen  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxj'gen 
than  in  a  nitric  compound;  pert,  to,  containing,  pro¬ 
ducing,  or  like,  niter.— Nitrous  oxide  gas.  A  gaseous 
oxide  of  nitrogen,  used  as  an  anesthetic,  esp.  by 
dentists;  laughing  gas.  —  Ni'trogen,  -tro-jen,  n.  A 
gaseous  element,  without  taste,  odor,  or  color,  form¬ 
ing  nearly  4-5ths  of  common  air,  and  incapable  of 
supporting  life;  azote.  [Gr.  gignein,  to  produce.]  — 
Ni'trogehize, -jen-Tz,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Tzd), -izing.  j  — 
To  imbue  with  nitrogen.  —  Nitrogenous,  -troj'e- 
nus,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  nitrogen. —  Ni'tro- 
cal'cite,  -kal'slt,  n.  Nitrate  of  calcium,  a  grayish 
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white  substance,  occurring  in  efflorescences  on  old 
walls  and  in  limestone  caves, esp.  where  there  isdecay- 
ing  animal  matter.  [L.  calx,  calcis,  lime.]  — glyc'- 
erine,  -glis'er-in,  n.  A  compound  produced  by  the 
action  of  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids  on  glycerine  at  low  temperatures :  it  detonates 
when  struck  and  explodes  with  great  violence.  The 
mixture  of  nitro-glycerine  with  silicious  earth  pro¬ 
duces  dynamite  or  giant-powder ;  with  gunpowder,  or 
with  sawdust  and  nitrate  of  sodium  or  barium, 
lithofracteur  ;  with  gunpowder,  Colonia  powder  ; 
with  sawdust,  or  with  sawdust  and  nitrate  of  potas¬ 
sium  and  some  other  substances,  dualin;  with  wood 
fiber,  lignose. — mu'riat'ic,  -rT-at'ik,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  composed  of,  nitric  acid  and  muriatic  acid, —  said 
of  an  acid  formed  by  mixing  nitric  and  muriatic  (or 
hydrochloric)  acid.  —  Nitro'leum,  -le-um,  n.  Nitro¬ 
glycerine.  [L.  oleum,  oil.] 

Nitty.  See  under  Nit. 

Nitty,  nit'tY,  a.  Shining  ;  elegant  ;  spruce.  [L.  niti- 
dtis,  shining,  fr.  nitere,  to  shine.] 

Niveous,  niv'e-us,  a.  Snowy;  resembling  snow.  [L. 
niveus,  fr.  nix,  nivis,  snow,  q.  v.J 

Nix,  niks,  n. ;  fern.  Nix'e.  A  water  sprite.  [G.  See 
Nick.] 

No,  no,  ad v.  Nay,  —  a  word  of  denial  or  refusal;  not. 
—  n. ;  pi.  Noes,  noz.  A  refusal  by  use  of  the  word 
no;  a  denial;  a  negative  vote;  one  who  votes  in  the 
negative.  [AS.  na,  no,  never,  no,  fr.  ne  (see  Nefa¬ 
rious),  not,  and  a,  ever  =  E.  aye.]  —  No,  a.  Not 
any;  not  one;  none.  [Abbr.  of  none.]  —  None,  nun, 
a.  and  pron.  No  one;  not  anything;  no  ;  not  any; 
[ME.  noon,  non,  AS.  nan,  fr.  tie  and  an,  one.) — None 
of.  Not  at  all ;  nothing  of ;  not.  —  None'such,  n. 
Something  extraordinary  ;  a  thing  that  has  not  its 
equal.  —  No'body,  -bod-Y,  n.  No  person  ;  no  one  ; 
not  any  body  ;  a  person  of  no  importance.  —  Noth '- 
ing,  nuth'ing,  n.  Not  anything  ;  no  thing;  non-ex¬ 
istence  ;  nonentity  ;  nihility  ;  not  anything  of  ac¬ 
count,  value,  note,  etc.  ;  a  trifle. — adv.  In  no  de¬ 
gree  ;  not  at  all.  [ME,  no  thing  (2  words).]  —  Noth'- 
ingness,  n.  Nihility  ;  non-existence  ;  nothing  ;  a 
thing  of  no  value.  —  No'way,  -ways,  -w5z,  adv.  In 
no  manner  or  degree ;  not  at  all  ;  nowise.  [ME. 
nanes  iceies  =  AS.  nanes  (gen.  of  nan,  none)  weges 
(gen.  of  weg,  a  way).]  —  No'where,  adv.  Not  any 
where  ;  not  in  any  place  or  state.  [AS.  naliwser ; 
hivser,  where. l  —  No'wise,  adv.  Not  in  any  manner 
or  degree.  [ME.  on  none  wise;  on,  in;  none,  dat.  of 
noon,  none  ;  wise  —  wisan,  dat.  of  AS.  wise,  way, 
wise,  q.  v.] 

Noachian,  no-a'kY-an,  a.  Pert,  to  Noah,  the  patriarch, 
or  to  his  time. 

Noble,  no'bl,  a.  [-bleu,  -blest.J  Possessing  emi¬ 
nence,  elevation,  dignity,  etc.;  above  whatever  islow, 
mean,  degrading,  or  dishonorable  ;  grand  ;  magnifi¬ 
cent  ;  splendid  ;  of  exalted  rank  ;  of  aristocratic  or 
patrician  family;  sublime;  great;  eminent;  stately; 
magnanimous;  liberal;  free.  —  n.  A  nobleman;  peer; 
a  money  of  account,  and,  formerly,  a  gold  coin, 
worth  about  $1.61.  [F.;  L.  nohilis  —  gnobilis,  notable, 
noble,  fr.  noscere,  gnoscere  =■  E.  know,  q.  v.] — No'bly, 
-blY,  adv.  —  No'bleness,  n.  —  Nobil'ity,  -bil'Y-tY,  n. 
The  quality  of  being  noble,  as,  dignity;  greatness; 
elevation,  superiority  of  mind  and  of  quality;  or,  no¬ 
ble  birth  ;  patrician  dignity  ;  distinction  by  rank, 
station,  and  title  ;  the  aristocratic  or  patrician  class  ; 
the  peerage.  [OF.  nobilite,  L.  tiobihtas.] — No'ble- 
man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  One  of  the  nobility  ;  a  noble  ; 
peer.  —  Nobless',  -blesse',  -bles',  n.  The  nobility  ; 
persons  of  noble  rank  collectively.  —  Nob,  n.  A 
slang  contr.  of  nobleman  ;  a  swell.  —  Nob'by,  -bY,  a. 
Stylish;  modish;  fashionable. 

Nobody.  See  under  No. 

Nocake,  no'kak,  n.  Indian  corn  parched,  beaten  to 
powder,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water.  [Corrup. 
fr.  Indian  nookhik,  meal.] 

Nocent,  no'sent,  a.  Doing  hurt,  or  having  a  tendency 
to  hurt;  hurtful;  mischievous;  guilty.  [L.  nocetis, 
p.  pr.  of  nocere,  to  hurt:  see  Noxious.] 

Nocturn,  nok'tUrn,  n.  An  act  of  religious  service  by 
night ;  one  of  the  portions  into  which  the  Psalter 
was  divided,  designed  to  be  used  at  such  a  night-ser¬ 
vice. —  Nocturne',  -tern',  n.  {Painting.)  A  night- 
piece,  night-scene.  (Mus.)  A  piece  to  be  played  as 
a  serenade.  [F.  nocturne,  EL.  tiocturna,  fr.  nox, 
night,  q.  v.]  —  Noctam'bulist,  -budist,  n.  One  who 
Walks  in  his  sleep  ;  a  somnambulist.  [L.  nox  and 
ambulare,  to  walk.]  —  Noctiv'agant,  a.  Wandering 
in  the  night,  as  animals  for  prey.  [L.  vagari,  to 
wander  about.]  —  Noc'tograph,  -graf,  n.  A  kind  of 


writing  frame  for  the  blind.  [Gr.  nux,  night,  and 
graphein,  to  write.]  —  Noctur'nal,  a.  Pert,  to,  done, 
or  occurring  at  night;  seeking  food  at  night. 

Nod,  nod.  v.  i.  To  bend  or  incline  the  upper  part, 
with  a  quick  motion;  to  make  a  slight  bow  in  assent 
or  salutation  ;  to  be  drowsy.  —  v.  t.  To  incline  or 
bend,  as  the  head  or  top  ;  to  make  a  motion  of  as¬ 
sent,  of  salutation,  or  of  drowsiness  with  ;  to  sig¬ 
nify  by  a  nod.  —  n.  A  bending  forward  of  the 
upper  part  or  top;  quick  downward  or  forward  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  head,  in  assent,  salutation,  drowsiness, 
as  a  signal,  etc.  [ProvG.  notteln,  to  shake,  wag, 
’og,  MHG.  nuotan,  to  shake  ;  s.  rt.  nudge  ;  not  s.  rt. 

..  nuere,  to  nod.]  —  Nod'der, Nod'dy,  -dY,  n.  A 
simpleton;  fool.  ( Ornith .)  A  sea-fowl,  easily  taken; 
the  booby.  [Prob.  fr.  nod.  1 

Noddle,  nod'dl,  n.  The  head,  —  used  jocosely  or  con¬ 
temptuously.  [ME.  nodil,  nodle,  for  knoddel,  dim. 
of  obs.  knod,  OD.  knodde,  a  knob  ;  s.  rt.  knob,  knot, 
node.] 

Node,  nod,  n.  A  knot;  knob;  protuberance;  a  swell¬ 
ing,  as  of  a  bone,  tendon,  etc.  (Astron.) 

One  of  the  points  where  2  great  celes¬ 
tial  circles  intersect  each  other,  or  the 
orbit  of  a  satellite  intersects  that  of  its 
primary.  (Bot.)  The  joint  of  a  stem. 

( Geom .)  The  oval  figure,  or  knot, 
formed  by  the  folding  of  a  curve  upon  itself.  [L. 
nodus  =  gnodus  =  E.  knot,  q.  v.  :  see  Noddle.]  — 
Nod'al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  etc.—  Nodose',  no-dOs', 
a.  Having  knots  or  swelling  joints;  knotted.  [L. 
nodosus,  fr.  nodus.]  —  Nodos'ity,  -dOs'Y-tY,  n.  Knot¬ 
tiness;  a  node;  knot;  swelling. —  Nod'ule,  nOd'Ql,  n. 

A  rounded  mass  of  irregular  shape;  a  little  knot  or 
lump.  [L.  nodulus,  dim.  of  nodus.]  —  Nod'ular,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  in  the  form  of,  a  nodule. 

Nog,  nog,  n.  A  little  pot;  noggin;  a  kind  of  strong  ale; 
a  wooden  pin  or  treenail;  a  timber  brick.  [Abbr.  of 
noggin.]—  Nog'gin,  n.  A  small  mug  or  wooden  cup; 
a  measure  =  1  gill.  —  Nog'ging,  n.  A  partition  of 
scantlings  filled  with  bricks.  [Ga.noiV/ectn.a  wooden 
cup,  cnagan,  a  little  knob,  peg,  earthen  pipkin,  fr. 
Ga.  and'  Ir.  cnag,  knob,  peg,  knock,  also  to  knock, 
q.  v.] 

Noise,  noiz,  n.  Sound  of  any  kind;  esp.,  over-loiid, 
empty,  confused,  or  senseless  sound;  loud  or  contin¬ 
uous  talk;  discussion;  stir;  outcry;  clamor;  din;  up¬ 
roar.  —  v.  i.  [noised  (noizd),  noising.]  To  sound 
loud. —  v.  t.  To  spread  by  rumor  or  report;  to  disturb 
with  noise.  [F.;  OF.  nose.  Proven,  nausa,  noisa,  perh. 
fr.  L.  nausea  (q.  v.),  a  noise  being  nauseous;  peril,  fr. 
noxia,  harm :  see  Noxious.]  —  Nois'y,  -Y,  a.  [-ier, 
-iest.J  Making  a  noise,  clamor,  etc.  —  Nois'ily,  adv. 
—  Nois'inesB,  n.  —  Noise'less,  a.  Making  no  noise; 
quiet. 

Noisome,  noi'sum,  a.  Injurious  to  health  ;  unwhole¬ 
some  ;  unsalubnous ;  destructive  ;  offensive  to  the 
smell  or  other  senses  ;  disgusting  ;  fetid ;  noxious. 
[ME.  noyous.noyful,  noysome,  fr.  noy,  contr.  of  anoy, 
annoyance,  injury  :  see  Annoy  ;  fr.  L.  in  odio;  not 
s.  rt.  L.  nocere,  to  hurt,  or  E.  noise.]  —  Noi'somely, 
adv.  —  Noi'someness,  noi'sum-nes,  n. 

Nolle  prosequi,  nol'le-pros'e-kwi.  {Law.)  A  phrase 
denoting  that  a  plaintiff  discontinues  his  suit,  or  the 
attorney  for  the  public  a  prosecution.  [L.,  to  be  un¬ 
willing  to  prosecute.] 

Nomad,  -ade,  nom'ad,  n.  One  of  a  tribe  that  has  no 
fixed  location,  but  wanders  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  game  or  pasture.  [Gr.  nomas,  -ados,  roam¬ 
ing,  esp.  in  search  of  pasture,  fr.  nomos,  a  pasture, 
allotted  abode,  also  a  law,  fr.  nemein,  to  assign,  allot; 
s.  rt.  Skr.  nam,  to  bow  to,  bend,  vpanam,  to  fall  to 
one’s  share,  E.  nemesis,  ninible,  number,  and  the  suf¬ 
fix  in  astronomy ,  gastronomy  .etc.]  —  Nome,  n<5m,  n. 
A  province  or  political  division,  esp.  of  modern 
Greece  or  of  ancient  Egypt.  [Gr.,  fr.  nemein.]  -- 
Nom'archy,  nOm'ar-kY,  n.  A  nome;  a  province  of 
modern  Greece.  [Gr.  nome  and  archem,  to  rule.]  — 
Nomog'raphy,  -ra-fY,  n.  A  treatise  on  laws.  [Gr. - 
nomos,  law,  and  graphein,  to  write.]  —  Nomad  ic,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  like,  etc.;  wandering.  —  Nom'adism,  n. 
State  of  being,  etc. 

Nombles,  num'blz,  n.pl.  The  eatable  portion  of  the 
entrails  of  a  deer.  [F.  See  Humbles.] 

Nombril,  nom'bril,  n.  (Her.)  A  point  half  way  be¬ 
tween  the  fesse  point  and  the  middle  base  point  of 
an  escutcheon:  see  Escutcheon.  [F.,  iorrombriJ 
(ombril,  with  the  article),  fr.  L.  umbilicus,  navel.] 

Nome.  See  under  Nomad. 

Nominal,  nom'Y-nal,  a.  Pert,  to  a  name  or  term ;  ver. 
bal;  existing  in  name  only;  not  real  or  substantial. 
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L.  nominalisffir.  nomen,  a  name,  q.  v.l  —  Nom'inal- 
sm,  -izm,  n.  The  principles  of  nominalists.—  Nom'- 
inalist,  n.  (Metaph.)  One  of  a  sect  of  philosophers 
in  the  middle  ages,  who  held  that  general  concep¬ 
tions,  or  universals,  exist  in  name  only.  —  Nom'in- 
ally,  adv.  By  name,  or  in  name  only.  —  Nom'inate, 
-nat,  v.  t.  To  mention  byname;  to  name;  to  appoint; 
to  propose  by  name,  or  offer  the  name  of,  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  office.  [L.  nominare,  nominatum.]—  Nom- 
ina'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  power  of 
nominating.  [F.]  —  Nom'inative,  -tiv,  a.  Naming; 
designating,—  said  of  a  case  of  a  noun.— re.  ( Gram.) 
The  simple  form  (or  case)  of  a  noun  whieh  may  be 
the  subject  of  a  verb.  [ME.  and  OF.  nonoinatif] — 
Nom'ina/tor,  n.  One  who  nominates.  — Nom'inee', 
-lie',  n.  One  proposed  for  an  office;  one  nominated 
for  election  to  office.  —  No'mencla'tor,  n.  One  who 
gives  names  to  things.  [L.,  fr.  nomen  and  calare,  to 
call.]  —  No'menclat'ure,  -kla'chur,  n.  A  system  of 
technical  names  in  a  particular  branch  of  science; 
terminology. 

Nomography.  See  under  Nomad. 

NonageT  Nonagenarian,  Nonagon,  etc.  Sec  under 
Nones. 

Nonage,  non'Sj,  n.  The  time  of  life  before  a  person 
becomes  of  age;  minority.  [L.  non-,  not  (orig.  not 
one,  fr.  ne,  not,  and  oinum,  old  form  of  union,  neut. 
of  units,  one;  cf.  NoNe,  under  No),  and  E.  age.] — 
Non'-attend'ance,  -ans,  n.  Failure  to  attend.— Non¬ 
chalance,  nawN-sha-laNs',  n.  Indifference;  careless¬ 
ness;  coolness.  [F.]  —  Nonchalant,  -lax',  a.  Indif¬ 
ferent;  careless;  cool.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  nonchaloir,  to 
have  no  care  for,  fr.  non  (=  L.  non )  and  chaloir,  to 
concern  one’s  self,  fr.  L.  calere,  to  glow,  be  roused: 
see  Caloric.]  —  Non-commis'sioned,  -mish'und,  a. 
Not  having  a  commission.  — Non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cer.  An  officer  of  a  rank  below  lieutenant;  a  war¬ 
rant  officer.  —  Non-commit'tal,  n.  A  state  of  not 
being  committed  or  pledged  to  any  course.  —  Non- 
compli'ance,  -ans,  n.  Neglect  or  failure  of  compli¬ 
ance.— Non  com'pos,  N.  c.  men'tis.  Lit.,  not  of 
sound  mind.  —  n.  An  idiot ;  lunatic.  [L.] —  Non¬ 
concur',  -ker',  v.  i.  To  dissent  or  refuse  to  concur. 

—  Non-concur'rence,  n.  Refusal  to  concur.  —  Non- 
conduct'or,  n.  A  substance  which  does  not  transmit 
or  permit  the  passage  of  a  substance,  fluid,  or  force, 
as  neat,  electricity,  etc.,  or  which  transmits  it  with 
difficulty.  —  Non-conform'ist,  n.  One  who  does  not 
conform  to  an  established  church.  —  Non-conform'- 
ity,  -I  -tT,  n.  Neglect  of  conformity;  esp.,  in  Eng., 
refusal  to  unite  with  the  established  church  in  its 
worship. —Non  con'stat.  It  is  not  clear,  or  does 
not  appear.  [LawL.] —  Non-content',  n.  ( British 
House  of  Lords.)  One  who  gives  a  negative  rote.  — 
Non'descript,  -de-skript,  a.  Not  hitherto  described; 
novel;  odd;  abnormal;  irregular.  —  n.  A  thing  not 
yet  described;  something  abnormal,  or  hardly  clas¬ 
sifiable.  [L.  non  and  descrihere,  descriptum,  to  de¬ 
scribe,  q.  v.]  —  Nonen'tity,  -tf-tl,  n.  Non-existence; 
negation  of  being;  a  thing  not  existing;  a  person  of 
no  account;  a  nobody. — Non-essen'tial,  -slial,  a. 
Not  essential.  —  n.  A  thing  which,  etc. —  Non  est 
inven'tua.  Lit.,  he  is  not  found.  (Law.)  The  re¬ 
turn  of  a  sheriff  on  a  writ,  when  the  defendant  is 
not  found  in  his  county.  —  Non-exist'ence,  n.  Ab¬ 
sence  of  existence  ;  nonentity  ;  a  thing  that  has  no 
being.  —  Non-exist'ent,  a.  Not  having  existence. 

—  Non-fulfill'ment,  n.  Neglect  or  failure  to  fulfill. 

—  Non-jur'ing,  a.  Not  swearing  allegiance,  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  party  in  Great  Britain  that  would  not 
swear  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.  [L.  jurare, 
to  swear,  It.  jus,  juris,  right,  law.]  —  Nonjuror,  non- 
iu'-  or  non'ju-rer,  n.  (Eng.  Hist.)  One  who  re¬ 
fused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  crown  of  Eng.  during  and  after  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1688;  a  Jacobite.  —  Non-nat'urals,  n.  pi. 
(Med.)  Things  necessary  to  human  existence,  but 
not  entering  into  the  composition  or  constituting  the 
nature  of  man,  such  as  air,  food,  drink,  sleep,  etc. — 
Non-observ'ance,  n.  Neglect  or  failure  to  observe 
or  fulfill.  —  Nonpareil',  -pa-rel',  n.  Something  of 
unequaled  excellence;  a  sort  of  apple;  a  small  sug¬ 
ar-plum;  a  kind  of  narrow  ribbon;  a  brilliantly  col¬ 
ored  singing  bird,  of  the  finch  family;  a  printing 
type,  in  size  between  ruby  and  emerald. 

This  line  is  printed  in  nonpareil  type. 

—  a.  Having  no  equal;  peerless.  [F.,  fr.  non  and 
pareil,  equal,  fr.  LL.  pariculus,  dim.  of  L.  par, 
equal.] — Non-pay'ment,  n.  Neglect  or  failure  to 
pay.  —  Non-perform'ance,  n.  Neglect  or  failure  to 


perform.  — Non'plus,  n.  Insuperable  difficulty;  state 
of  embarrassment ;  inability  to  say,  do,  or  decide  ; 
puzzle.  —  V.  t.  [NONPLUSED  (-plust),  -l’LUSING.]  To 
puzzle,  confound,  put  to  a  stand.  [L.  non  and  plus, 
more,  further.]  —  Non  pros.  (Law.)  A  judgment 
entered  against  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  where  he  does 
not  appear  to  prosecute.  [Abbr.  of  L.  non  proseq¬ 
uitur,  he  does  not  prosecute.]  —  Non'-pros,  v.  t. 
[-crossed  (-prost),  -crossing.]  To  fail  to  prosecute. 

—  Non-res'idence,  n.  Failure  or  neglect  of  residing 
at  the  place  where  one  is  stationed.  —  Non-res 'ident, 
a.  Not  residing  in  a  particular  place,  on  one's  owu 
estate,  or  in  one’s  proper  place% —  n.  One  who  does 
not  reside  in,  or  is  not  a  resident  of,  a  particular 
place,  — applied  esp.,  in  Eng.,  to  clergymen  who  live 
away  from  their  cures;  absentee.  —  Non-resist'ance, 
n.  The  principles  or  practice  of  a  non-resistant ; 
passive  obedience.  —  Non-resist'ant,  a.  Making  no 
resistance  to  power,  oppression,  or  violence.  —  n. 
One  who  maintains  that  no  resistance  should  be 
made  to  constituted  authority,  even  when  unjustly 
or  oppressively  exercised;  one  who  holds  that  wrong 
or  violence  should  not  be  resisted  by  force.  —  Non'- 
sense,  n.  That  which  is  not  intelligible,  is  not  sense, 
or  has  no  meaning;  trifles;  things  of  no  importance. 

—  Nonsens'ical,  a.  Unmeaning;  absurd;  foolish. — 
Nonsens'ically,  adv.  —  Nonsens'icalness,  n.  —  Non 
seq'uitur,  -sek'wf-ter.  Lit.,  it  does  not  follow. 
(Logic.)  An  inference  which  does  not  follow  from 
the  premises.  [L.]  — Non'suit,  -sQt,  n.  (Law.)  A 
judgment  against  a  plaintiff  who  is  unable  to  prove 
or  does  not  follow  up  his  case.  —  v.  t.  To  adjudge  or 
record  (a  plaintiff)  as  having  dropped  his  suit,  upon 
his  withdrawal  or  failure  to  follow  it  up.  —  Non- 
us'er,  -ffz'er,  n.  A  not  using;  failure  to  use.  (Law.) 
Neglect  or  omission  to  use  an  easement  or  other  right. 

Nonce,  nons,  n.  The  present  occasion  or  purpose  — 
m  the  phrase  for  the  nonce.  [ME.  for  the  nones,  orig. 
for  then  ones  or  anes ;  then,  dat.  case  of  the ;  ones  — 
E.  once,  formerly  a  noun]. 

None.  See  under  No. 

Nones,  nonz,  n.  pi.  (Roman  Calendar.)  The  7th  day 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  and  the  5th  of 
other  months,  —  being  the  9th  day  before  the  ides. 
(Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  A  season  of  prayer,  orig.  observed 
at  the  9th  hour  =  3  p.  m.,  afterwards  changed  to  mid¬ 
day,  whence  noon,  q.  v.  [L.  noiue,  the  nones,  nona 
(hora),  the  9th  (hour),  fern,  of  nonus,  jiinth,  fr.  no- 
vem=  E.  nine,  q.  v.] —  Non'age,  nSn'aj,  n.  ( Eccl .) 
A  payment  formerly  made  to  the  clergy  of  the  l-9tn 
part  of  the  movable  goods  of  persons  dying  in  their 
parishes.  [LL.  nonagium,  fr.  L.  nonus.]  —  Non'age- 
na'rian,  -je-na'rf-an,  n.  One  who  is  90  years  old. 
[L.  nonagenarius,  containing,  or  consisting  of,  90,  fr. 
nonageni,  90  each,  fr.  nonaginta,  90,  fr.  novem,  9.]  — 
Nonages'imal,  -jes'T-mal,  a.  Pert,  to  a  nonagesimal. 

—  n.  (Astron.)  The  middle  or  highest  point  of  that 
part  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  at  any  given  moment 
above  the  horizon.  [L.  nonagesimus,  the  90tli.]  — 
Non'agon.  n.  (Math!)  A  polygon  having  9  sides 
and  9  angles.  [L.  novem  and  Gr.  gonia,  angle.]  — 
Nonill'ion,  -yun,  n.  By  the  common,  or  French, 
notation,  a  thousand  octillions,  or  1  with  30  ciphers 
annexed  ;  by  Eng.  notation,  a  million  octillions,  or 
1  with  54  ciphers  annexed.  [L.  nonus  and  E.  million.] 

—  Nov'enary,  -e-na-rT,  a.  Pert,  to  the  number  9.  [L. 
novenarius.]  —  Noven'nial,  -nT-al,  a.  Done  every  9th 
year.  [L.  novennis,  of  9  years,  fr.  novem  and  annus, 
year.]  —  Novem'ber,  n.  The  11th  month  of  the  year, 

—  the  9th  of  the  Roman  year.  (L.,  fr.  novem.] 

Non-essential,  Nonpareil,  Nonsuit,  etc.  See  under 

Nonage. 

Nonesuch._  See  under  No. 

Noodle,  noo'dl,  n.  A  simpleton  ;  blockhead;  stupid 
person.  _[Prob.  fr.  noddle.] 

Noodle,  noo'dl,  n.  A  thin  strip  of  dough,  made  VitJ. 
eggs,  rolled,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  used  in  soup. 
[G.  nudel,  vermicelli.] 

Nook,  nd&k  or  nook,  n.  A  corner;  recess;  secluded  re¬ 
treat.  _[Scot.  neuk,  Ir.  and  Ga.  niuc.] 

Noon,  noon,  n.  The  middle  of  the  day;  midday;  12 
o’clock;  the  time  of  greatest  brilliancy;  culminating 
point. — a.  Pert,  to  midday;  meridional.  [ME.  nones, 
AS.  nontid  (=  noontide)  fr.  L.  nona  hora,  the  9th 
hour  (see  Nonhe)  =  3  p.  m.,  when  the  services  called 
nones  were  orig.  held,  but  afterwards  altered  to  mid¬ 
day.]— Noon'day,  n.  Midday;  12  o’clock  in  the  day. 

—  a.  Pert,  to  midday;  meridional.  —  Noon'ing,  n. 
Repose  at  noon;  a  repast  at  noon.  —  Noon'tide,  n. 
The  time  of  noon;  midday.  — a.  Pert,  to  noon;  me¬ 
ridional. 
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Noose,  nboz  or  nbos,  n.  A  running  knot,  which  binds 
the  closer  the  more  it  is  drawn.  —  v.  t.  [noosed 
(noozt  or  lioost),  noosing.]  To  tie  or  catch  in  a 
noose,  insnare.  [Peril,  fr.  OF.  nou,  pi.  nous,  L.  nodus 

—  E.  knot,  q.  v.] 

Nopal,  no'pal,  n.  Indian  fig,  a  species  of  cactus  on 
which  the  cochineal  bug  feeds.  [Mexic.  nopalli.) 

Nor,  nor,  conj.  A  negative  connective  or  particle,  in¬ 
troducing  the  2d  member  or  clause  of  a  negative 
proposition,  following  neither,  or  not,  in  the  first ; 
neither ;  and  not.  [ME.,  contr.  fr.  nother,  neither, 
q.  v.,  under  Nefarious.] 

Noria,  no'rl-a,  n.  A  Persian  wheel,  — a  waterwheel 
used  in  Spain,  etc.,  for  irrigating 
land,  whicli  is  turned  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  stream  against  its  floats, 
and  raises  water  in  pendent  buck¬ 
ets  to  a  trough  at  top.  [Sp.] 

Norm,  n6rm,  n.  A  rule  or  authorita¬ 
tive  standard  ;  model ;  type.  [L. 
norma,  a  rule ;  s.  rt.  gnomon,  know, 
q.  v.]  —  Nor'mal,  a.  According  to 
an  established  norm,  rule,  or  prin¬ 
ciple;  conformed  to  a  type  or  reg¬ 
ular  form;  ordinary;  analogical. 

—  n.  A  perpendicular.  ( Geom .) 

A  straight  line  perpendicular  to 
the  tangent  of  a  curve  at  any  Noria. 
point,  and  included  between  the 

curve  and  the  axis  of  the  abscissas.  [L.  normalis.) 

—  Normal  school.  A  school  whose  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  are  to  serve  as  a  model  for  imitation  ;  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  teachers. 

Norman,  Norroy,  Norse.  See  under  North. 

North,  nfirth,  n.  The  direction  opposite  to  the  south, 
—a.  Lying  toward,  or  situated  at  the  N.  —  v.  i.  To 
turn  or  move  toward  the  N.  [AS.  nordh,  Ic.  nordhr , 
Dan.,  Sw.,  and  G.  nord ,  north.]  —  North-east',  n. 
The  point  between  the  N.  and  E.  at  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  from  each.  —  a.  Pert,  to,  or  proceeding  from 
the  N.  E.  —  North-east'erly,  a.  Toward,  or  coming 
from,  etc.  —  North-east'ern,  a.  Pert,  to,  being  in, 
or  in  a  direction,  to  the  N.  E.  —  North-north-east, 
North-west,  etc.  See  Compass.  —  North'er,  nfirth '- 
er,  n.  A  wind  or  gale,  from  the  N.  —  North'erly, 
-Sr-lT,  a.  Being  toward  the  N.;  northern;  from  the 
N.  —  adv.  Toward  the  N. ;  in  a  northern  direction ; 
proceeding  from  a  northern  point. —  Nor'therliness, 
n.  —  North'ern,  a.  Being  in,  near  to,  or  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  toward,  the  N.  —  North'erner,  n.  A  native  or 
resident  in  the  N.  —  North'ernmost,  a.  Situated  at 
the  point  furthest  N. —  North 'ing,  n.  ( Surv .  &  Nav.) 
Distance  northward  from  any  point  of  departure, 
measured  on  a  meridian.  ( Astron .)  The  distance 
of  any  heavenly  body  from  the  equator  northward. 

—  North 'most,  a.  Northernmost.  —  North'ward,  a. 
Being  toward  the  N.,  or  nearer  to  it  than  the  E.  and 
W.  points.  — North'ward,  -wards,  adv.  Toward  the 
N.,  or  toward  a  point  nearer  to  the  N.  than  the  E. 
and  W.  points.  —  North'wardly,  a.  Having  a  north¬ 
ern  direction.  —  adv.  In  a  northern  direction.  — 
North'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  One  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  N.  of  Europe  ;  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  — 
Nor'man,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Normandy. 

—  a.  Pertaining  to  Normandy,  or  to  the  Normans. 
[OF.  and  Dan.  Normand,  1c.  Nordhmadhr ,  pi. 
Ndrdhmenn,  a  Northman,  Norwegian.]  —  Norwe'- 
gian,  -we'jan,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  Norway. — n.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of,  etc.  [Ic.  Norvegr,  Norway.] 

—  Norse,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  ancient  Scandinavia.  — 
n.  The  language  of,  etc.  [Ic.  Norskr .]  — Norse'- 
man,  n.  ;  pi.  -men.  An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Scan¬ 
dinavia;  a  Northman.  —  Nor'roy,  n.  {Her.)  The 
fid  of  the  3  Eng.  kings  at  arms,  or  provincial  heralds: 
his  jurisdiction  is  N.  of  the  Trent.  [Lit.,  north-king, 
fr.  F.  nord,  north,  and  roy,  roi,  king.] 

Nose,  noz,  n.  The  prominent  part  of  the  face,  which  is 
the  organ  of  smell;  power  of  smelling;  scent;  a  pro¬ 
jecting  end  or  vent;  a  snout;  nozzle. — v.t.  [nosed 
(nozd),  nosing.]  To  smell,  scent;  hence,  to  track;  to 
oppose  to  the  face,  affront.  —  v.i.  To  smell;  to  carry 
the  nose  high,  strut  ;  to  pry  officiously  into  what 
does  not  concern  one.  [AS.  nosu,  G.  nase,  L.  nasus, 
Sw.  and  Skr.  nasa .]  — To  have  one's  nose  on  the  grind¬ 
stone.  To  be  subject  to  exactions;  to  be  oppressed. 

—  To  lead  by  the  n.  To  lead  blindly.  —  To  put  one's 
n.  out  of  joint.  To  supplant  one  in  the  affections  of 
another.  —  To  thrust  one's  n.  into.  To  meddle  offi¬ 
ciously  in. —  Nose'bleed,  n.  A  hemorrhage,  or  bleed¬ 
ing  at  the  nose. —  Nose'gay,  n.  A  bunch  of  odorous 
flowers;  a  bouquet;  posy. —  Nos'tril,  nOs'tril,  n.  One 


of  the  2  channels  through  the  nose  which  give  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  air  we  breathe,  and  to  the  secretions  of 
the  nose.  [ME.  nosethirl,  AS.  nosdhyrl ;  AS.  dhyrel, 
perforation,  orifice;  s.  rt.  thrill.),  —  Noz'zle,  -zl,  n. 
The  nose;  snout;  projecting  vent  of  anything.  [Dim. 
of  nose.]  —  Nuz'zle,  v.  i.  [-zled  (-zld),  -zling.]  To 
work  with  the  nose,  like  swine  in  the  mud;  to  go 
with  the  nose  thrust  out  and  down,  like  swine;  to 
hide  the  head,  as  a  child  in  the  mother’s  bosom;  to 
nestle. — v.  t.  To  nestle;  to  house,  as  in  a  nest. 
[Freq.  of  nose ;  cf.  Sw.  nosa,  to  smell  to,  snuff,  LG. 
nusseln ,  to  push  the  nose  into.] 

Nosology,  no-sol'o-j  f,  n.  A  systematic  classification 
of  diseases;  the  branch  of  medical  science  treating 
thereof.  [Gr.  nosos,  disease  (peril,  s.  rt.  Gr.  nekros, 
dead  :  see  Necrology),  and  logos,  discourse.]  — 
Nos/olog'ical,  -loj'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Nosol'- 
ogist,  -sol'o-jist,  n.  One  versed  in  nosology. 

Nostalgia,  nos-tal'jl-a,  n.  Melancholy  resulting  from 
absence  from  one’s  home;  homesickness.  [Gr.  nos. 
tos,  return  (esp.  home),  and  algos,  pain,  grief.]  — 
Nostal'gic,  -jlk,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Nostril.  See  under  Nose. 

Nostrum,  nos'trum,  n.  A  quack  or  patent  medicine. 
[L.,  ours,  our  own,  fr.  nos,  we.] 

Not,  not,  adv.  A  word  that  expresses  negation,  denial, 
or  refusal.  [Same  as  naught,  q.  v.] 

Notable,  Notary,  etc.  See  under  Note. 

Notch,  noch,  n.  A  nick ;  indentation  ;  a  hollow  cut 
in  anything ;  a  deep,  close  pass  or  defile.  —  v.  t. 
notched  (nocht),  notching.]  To  cut  in  small 
lollows ;  to  place  in  a  notch.  [ME.  and  Sw.  dial. 
nokke,  OD.  tiocke ,  same  as  nick ;  perh.  s.  rt.  D.  nok, 
a  pin,  peg.] 

Note,  not,  n.  A  mark  or  token;  visible  sign;  symbol; 
a  sign  to  call  attention,  to  point  out  something  to 
notice,  etc. ;  a  memorandum ;  minute  ;  a  brief  re¬ 
mark;  annotation;  comment,  esp.  at  the  side  or  foot 
of  a  page;  a  short  letter;  billet;  a  diplomatic  paper; 
a  paper  acknowledging  a  debt,  and  promising  pay¬ 
ment;  observation;  notice;  reputation;  distinction. 
pi.  A  writing  to  be  spoken  from,  being  a  synopsis 
or  full  text  of  what  is  to  be  said.  ( Mus .)  A  character 
to  indicate  the  length  of  a  tone;  a  musical  sound;  a 
tone.  —  v.  t.  To  notice  with  care,  observe,  remark, 
heed;  to  record  in  writing;  to  denote,  stand  for,  des¬ 
ignate.  [F. ;  L.  nota,  for  gnota,  a  mark,  sign,  note, 
notus,  gnotus,  thing  known:  see  Know.]  —  Not'ed,  a. 
Well  known  by  reputation  or  report ;  eminent ;  re¬ 
markable  ;  famous.  —  Not'edly,  adv.  —  Not'ednesB, 
n.  —  Not'er,  n.  One  who  takes  notice;  an  annotator. 
—  Note'worthy,  -wer-thl,  a.  Worthy  of  notice. — 
Note'-book,  n.  A  book  in  which  memorandums  are 
written  ;  one  in  which  notes  of  hand  are  registered. 
— pamper,  n.  Writing  paper  of  a  size  not  exceed¬ 
ing,  when  folded  in  the  quire,  5  by  8  inches. —  Not'- 
able,  a.  Noticeable;  evident;  worthy  of  notice;  re¬ 
markable;  noted  or  distinguished.  —  n.  A  person, 
or  thing,  of  note  or  distinction.  [F. ;  L.  notabilis ,  fr. 
notare,  -atum,  to  mark,  fr.  nota. ]  —  Not'abil'ity,  n. 
Quality  of  being  notable  ;  a  remarkable  person  or 
thing.  — Not'ably,  adv.  —  No'tary,  -ta-rT,  n.  A  pub¬ 
lic  officer  who  attests  deeds  and  other  writings,  cer¬ 
tifies  copies  of  documents,  receives  affidavits,  pro¬ 
tests  bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  —  generally  called  a 
notary  public.  [OF.  notaire,  L.  notarius.)— Nota'rial, 
-rf-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  done  or  taken  by,  a  notary.  — 
Nota'tion,  n.  Act,  practice,  or  method,  of  record¬ 
ing  anything  by  marks,  figures,  or  characters;  esp., 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  expressing  of  num¬ 
bers  and  quantities  by  figures  or  signs  ;  the  system 
of  signs  and  characters  so  employed.  —  No'tice,  -tis, 
n.  Act  of  noting,  remarking,  or  observing ;  cogni¬ 
zance  ;  intelligence  ;  knowledge  given  or  received  ; 
intimation  ;  warning  ;  a  writing  containing  formal, 
customary  information ;  a  critical  review  or  re¬ 
marks ;  respectful  treatment ;  attention;  heed;  ad¬ 
vice;  news.  —  v.  t.  [noticed  (-tist),  noticing.]  To 
take  note  of,  pay  attention  to  ;  to  take  public  note 
of,  remark  upon,  make  observations  on  ;  to  treat 
with  attention  and  civilities.  [F.;  L.  notitia,  a  being 
known,  knowledge,  fr.  notus.)  —  No'ticeable,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  observed  ;  worthy  of  observation  ; 
likely  to  attract  observation.— No'tifica'tion,  n.  Act 
of  notifying,  giving  notice,  or  making  known;  notice 
given  in  words,  writing,  or  signs;  the  writing  which 
communicates  information;  an  advertisement,  cita¬ 
tion,  etc.  —  No'tify,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -fying.]  To 
make  known,  declare,  publish;  to  give  notice  to. 
[F.  notifier,  L.  notificare,  fr.  notus  and  facere,  to 
make.]  —  No'tion,  n.  Mental  apprehension  of  what- 


ttm,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  In,  Ice  ;  Odd,  tone,  fir ; 
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ever  may  be  known  or  imagined;  idea;  conception; 
judgment;  opinion;  belief;  a  small  article;  trifling 
thing,—  chiefly  in  pi.  [F.;  L.  notio.] —  No'tional,  a. 
Consisting  of,  or  conveying,  notions  or  ideas  ;  exist¬ 
ing  in  idea  only;  visionary;  imaginary;  given  to  fool¬ 
ish  or  visionary  expectations  ;  whimsical ;  fanciful. 

—  No'tionally,  adv.  —  No'tionist,  n.  One  who  holds 
to  an  ungrounded  opinion.  —  Noto'rious,  -rY-us,  a. 
Generally  known  and  talked  of  by  the  public;  usu¬ 
ally,  known  to  disadvantage  ;  conspicuous.  [L.  no- 
torius,  fr.  notor,  a  witness.]  —  Notoriously,  aclv.  In 
a  notorious  manner;  publicly;  openly.—  Noto'rious- 
ness,  n.  State  of  being  notorious,  or  open  or  known 
beyond  denial. -  Notori'ety, -e-tY,  n.  Notoriousness. 
[OF.  notoriety,  L.  notorietas .] 

Nothing,  etc.  See  under  No. 

Notwithstanding,  not-with-stand'ing,  prep.  Without 
opposition,  prevention,  or  obstruction  from;  in  spite 
or;  despite,  —  adv.  or  conj.  This  not  obstructing  or 
preventing  ;  nevertheless  ;  however.  [ME.  nought 
withstanding  —  naught  withstanding;  cf.  L.  non  ob¬ 
stante.] 

Nought,  nawt,  n.  Same  as  Naught. 

Noun,  nown,  «.  (Gram.)  A  word  used  as  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  a  creature  or  thing,  etc.;  a  name;  a  sub¬ 
stantive.  [OF.;  L.  nomen  = E.  name,  q.  v.] 

Nourish,  nSr'ish,  v.  t.  [-isiied  (-isht),  -ishing.]  To 
feed  and  cause  to  grow;  to  furnish  with  nutriment; 
to  supply  the  means  of  support  and  increase  to;  to 
encourage;  to  comfort;  to  educate,  instruct;  to  nur¬ 
ture,  cherish,  feed,  provide,  supply.  —  v.  i.  To  pro¬ 
mote  growth.  [ME.  norisen,  OF.  norir  (F.  nourHr), 
1j.  nutrire,  -tritum,  to  nurse,  nourish;  peril,  s.  rt.  Skr. 
snu,  to  distill.]  —  Nour'ishable,  a.  —  Nour'isher,  n.  — 
Nourishment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.; 
nutrition  ;  that  which  nourishes,  repairs  waste,  or 
promotes  growth  ;  food;  sustenance. —Nurse,  ngrs, 
n.  One  who  takes  care  of  a  child  or  the  sick;  esp., 
one  who  suckles  an  infant  not  her  own;  one  who,  or 
that  which,  brings  up,  rears,  causes  to  grow,  trains, 
etc,  —  v.  t.  [nursed  (nerst),  nursing.]  To  nour¬ 
ish,  cherish,  foster  ;  to  nourish  at  the  breast,  suc¬ 
kle  ;  to  tend  (a  sick  person);  to  bring  up,  raise, 
by  care,  from  a  weak  or  invalid  condition.  [ME. 
nitriee,  norice,  OF.  norrice,  L.  nutrix,  fr.  nutrire .]  — 
Wet  nurse.  A  woman  who  suckles  an  infant  not  her 
own.  —  Nurs'er,  n.  —  Nurs'ery,  -Sr-Y,  n.  Act  of 
nursing;  the  apartment,  in  a  house,  appropriated  to 
the  care  of  children;  a  plantation  of  young  trees; 
place  where  anything  is  fostered  and  growth  pro¬ 
moted;  that  which  forms  und  educates.  — Nurs'ery- 
man',  n. ;  pi.  -men.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  nurs¬ 
ery.  —  Nurseling,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is 
nursed;  an  infant. — Nurt'ure,  ner'chur,  n.  Act  of 
nourishing  or  nursing;  education;  training;  disci¬ 
pline;  instruction;  that  which  nourishes;  food;  diet. 

—  v.  t.  [nurtured  (-churd),  -Turing.]  To  feed;  to 
bring  or  train  up;  to  nourish;  cherish;  tend.  [ME. 
norture,  OF.  noriture,  It.  and  L.  nutritura,  n.,  prop, 
fern,  of  fut.  p.  of  L.  nutrire.]  —  Nu'triment,  -trT- 
ment,  n.  That  which  nourishes;  food;  aliment;  that 
which  promotes  enlargement  or  improvement.  [L. 
nutriment  urn.]  —  Nu'triment'al,  a.  Having  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  food;  alimental.  —  Nu'trient,  -trT-cnt,  n.  A 
substance  which,  etc.— Nutri'tion,  -trish'un,  n.  Act 
or  process  of  promoting  the  growth  or  repairing  the 
waste  of  animal  or  vegetable  life;  nutriment.  —  Nu- 
tri'tious.  -trish'us,  a.  Nourishing.  [L.  nutricius, 
-fitts.]  —  Nu'tritive,  -trY-tiv,  a.  Nutrimental.  —  Nu'- 
tritiveness,  n. 

Novel,  nov'el,  a.  Of  recent  origin  or  introduction;  of  a 
kind  not  before  known;  unusual;  strange;  new.  —  n. 
A  fictitious  narrative,  intended  to  exhibit  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  passions,  esp.  of  love.  (Law.)  A  new  or 
supplemental  constitution.  [OF.;  L.  novellas,  dim.  of 
novus  =  E.  new,  q.  v.]  —  Novelette',  -et',  n.  A  small 
novel.  [F.]  —  Nov'elist,  n.  A  writer  of  novels.— 
Nov'elty,  -el-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being  novel ;  new¬ 
ness;  a  new  or  strange  thing.  [ME.  noveltee,  OF. 
noveliteit,  E.  novellitas.]  —  Nov'ice,  -is,  n.  One  new 
in  any  business ;  a  beginner ;  one  newly  received 
into  the  church.  (Eccl.)  One  who  has  entered 
a  convent,  nunnery,  etc.,  but  has  not  taken  the 
vow.  [F. ;  L.  novicius,  -tins.]  —  Novi'tiate,  -vish'Y-at, 
n.  State  or  condition  of  being,  etc.:  time  of  proba¬ 
tion  in  a  religious  house  before  taking  the  vows;  a 
probationer,  novice;  place  where  novices  live  or  are 
trained.  [F.  novitiati] 

November,  Novenary,  Novennial,  etc.  See  under 
Nones. 

Novercal,  no-ver'kal,  a.  Pert.,  or  suitable  to,  or  in 


the  manner  of  a  step-mother.  [L.  novertalis,  fr.  no- 
vercu,  a  step-mother.] 

Novice,  Novitiate.  See  under  Novel. 

Now,  now,  adv.  At  the  present  time;  at  this  moment; 
in  present  circumstances;  things  being  as  they  are. 
[AS.,  D.,  Ic.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  OlIG.,  Goth.,  and  Skr.  tiu , 
G.  and  Gr.  nun,  L.  nunc;  s.  rt.  new,  novel.]—  Aow 
and  then.  At  one  time  and  another,  indefinitely; 
occasionally;  at  intervals.  —  Now'adays, -a-daz, adv. 
In  this  age;  at  the  present  period. 

Noway,  Nowhere,  Nowise.  See  under  No. 

Noxious,  nok'shus,  a.  Productive  of  injury  or  evil 
consequences:  corrupting  to  morals;  noisome;  per¬ 
nicious;  baneful;  unwholesome:  hurtful.  [L.  nox- 
ius,  fr.  noxa,  harm,  fr.  nocere,  to  harm,  hurt,  fr.  nex, 
destruction;  s.  rt.  necrology,  q.  v.]  —  Nox'iously, 
adv.  —  Nox'iousness,  n. 

Noyau,  no'yo,  n.  A  cordial  flavored  with  the  kernel 
of  the  bitter  almond  or  peach,  etc.  [F.,  prop,  the 
stone  or  nut  of  a  fruit,  fr.  L.  nucalis,  like  a  nut,  fr» 
nvx,  nut:  see  Nucleus.] 

Nozzle.  See  under  Nose. 

Nubia,  nu'bY-a,  n.  A  network  of  wool  worn  as  a  head¬ 
dress  by  ladies;  a  cloud.  [Prob.fr.  L.nubes,  a  cloud: 
see  Nuptial.1 

Nucleus,  nu'kle-us,  n. :  E.  pi.  -cleuses,  L.  pi.  -clei. 
A  kernel ;  a  central  mass  or  point  about  which 
matter  is  gathered,  — both  literally  and  figuratively. 
(Astron.)  The  body  or  head  of  a  comet.  [L.,  dim. 
of  nvx,  nucis,  a  nut;  same  ns  newel;  not  s.  rt.  E.  nut.] 
—  Nu'cleate,  -kle-at,  v.  t.  To  gather,  as  about  a  nu¬ 
cleus  or  center.  [L.  nucleare,  ■ atvm .]  —  Nucle'iform, 
-klt'Y-forrii,  a.  Formed  like  a  kernel.  [L.  Jorma, 
form.] 

Nude,  nud,a.  Bare;  naked;  uncovered.  (Law.)  With¬ 
out  consideration.  [L.  nudus,  Skr.  nagna,  naked,  q. 
v.]  —  Nuda'tion,  n.  Act  of  stripping,  or  making  bare, 
or  naked.  [L.  nudatio,  fr.  nuaare,  to  make  naked, 
fr.  nudus.]  —  Nu'dity,  -dY-tY,  n.  Quality  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  nude;  nakedness;  that  which  is  naked; 
undraped  or  unclothed  portion. 

Nudge,  nuj,  v.  t.  [nudged  (nujd),  nudging.]  To 
touch  gently,  as  with  the  elbow,  in  order  to  call  at¬ 
tention  or  convey  intimation.  —  n.  A  significant 
push.  [S.  rt.  knock,  knuckle,  nod;  Dan.  hnuge,  to 
press.] 

Nugatory,  nu'ga-to-rY,  a.  Trifling  ;  vain  ;  futile  ;  in¬ 
significant  ;  inoperative  ;  ineffectual.  [L.  nugatori- 
us,  fr.  nugari,  to  trifle,  nvgse,  jests,  trifles.] 

Nugget,  nug'get,  n.  A  lump;  mass.  esp.  of  a  precious 
metal.  [Formerly  niggot,  prob.  for  ningot  =  an  ingot: 
see  Ingot.] 

Nuisance,  nu'sans,  n.  That  which  annoys  or  gives 
trouble  and  vexation.  (Law.)  Something  that  pro¬ 
duces  inconvenience  and  damage.  [F.,  fr.  nuisant , 
hurtful,  prop.  p.  pr.  of  nuire,  L.  nocere,  to  hurt :  see 
Noxious.] 

Null,  nul,  a.  Of  no  legal  or  binding  force  or  validity  ; 
invalid  ;  void  ;  nugatory  ;  of  no  significance.  [L. 
nullus,  not  any,  none,  fr.  ne,  not,  and  ullus,  any.]  — 
Nullifica'tion,  n.  Act  of  nullifying;  a  rendering  void 
and  of  no  effect,  or  of  no  legal  effect;  esp.  a  refusal, 
by  a  State,  to  permit  the  enforcement  within  its  bor¬ 
ders  of  a  U.  S.  law.  —  Nul'lify,  -lY-fl,  v.  t.  [-fied 
(-fid), -fying.]  To  make  void,  render  invalid,  de¬ 
prive  of  legal  force  or  efficacy,  abolish,  abrogate,  re¬ 
voke,  annul,  repeal.  [L .facere,  to  make.]  —  Nul'li- 
fier,  n.  One  who  makes  void;  one  who  maintains  the 
right  to  nullify  a  contract  by  one  of  the  parties;  one 
who  advocates  nullification.  —  Nul'lity,  -lY-tt,  n. 
Condition  or  quality  of  being  null  or  void;  nothing¬ 
ness;  anything  void  or  of  no  efficacy. 

Numb,  num,  a.  Enfeebled  in,  or  destitute  of,  the 
power  of  sensation  and  motion;  torpid;  paralyzed; 
chill;  motionless.  —  v.t.  [numbed  (numd),  numb¬ 
ing.]  To  make  torpid,  deprive  of  the  power  of  sen¬ 
sation  or  motion,  benumb.  [ME.  name,  for  nomen, 
prop.  p.  p.  of  nimen,  AS.  niman,  to  take:  see  Nimble; 
AS.  numen,  Ic.  numinn,  numb.] — Numb' ness.  n. — 
Num'skull,  n.  A  thick-headed  fellow;  dolt;  dunce. 

Number,  num'bgr,  n.  A  single  unit,  considered  as 
part  of  a  series,  or  2  or  more  of  such  units;  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  many  individuals;  a  multitude;  numerous- 
ness;  quantity  regarded  as  made  up  by  an  aggregate 
of  separate  things;  that  which  is  regulated  by  count, 
as  divisions  of  time  or  number  of  syllables  ;  poetry, 
verse.  (Gram.)  The  distinction  of  objects,  as  one, 
or  more  than  one,  expressed  by  a  difference  of  the 
form  of  a  word,  —  singular  or  plural.  (31ath.)  Nu¬ 
merical  value.  See  Phrenology.—  v.  t.  [numbered 
(-herd),  -Bering.]  To  reckon,  ascertain  the  units  of: 


sun,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fcSbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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to  give  or  assign  the  number  of;  to  reckon  as  one  of 
a  collection  or  multitude,  enumerate,  calculate,  tell; 
to  amount  to,  consist  of.  [ME.  and  F.  nombre,  L. 
numerus,  a  number,  numerare,  -atvm,  to  number,  Gr. 
nemein,  to  distribute:  see  Nomad.]  —  Num'bers,  n. 
The  4th  book  of  the  Pentateuch  —  containing  the 
enumeration  of  the  Hebrews.  —  Num'berer,  n.  — 
Num'berless,  a.  Not  admitting  of  being  counted  ; 
innumerable. — Nu'merable,  -mSr-a-bl,  a.  —  Nu'- 
meral,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  number ;  ex¬ 
pressing  or  representing  number.  —  n.  A  figure  or 
character  used  to  express  a  number.  (Gram.)  A 
word  expressing  number.  [L.  numeralis,  pert,  to  a 
number.]  —  Nu'merally,  aav.  According  to  num¬ 
ber  ;  in  number.  —  Nu'merary,  -mCr-a-rY,  a.  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  certain  number.  —  Nu'merate,  v.  t. 
( Arith .)  To  divide  off  and  read  according  to  the 
rules  of  numeration.  —  Numeration,  n.  Act  or  art 
of  numbering.  (Arith.)  Act  or  art  of  reading  or 
writing  numbers,  esp.  as  expressed  by  the  Arabic 
method.  [Two  systems  of  numeration  are  now  in 
use,  the  English  and  the  French:  in  the  Eng.  the 
billion  is  a  million  of  millions,  a  trillion  a  million  of 
billions,  and  each  denomination  is  a  million  times 
the  one  preceding;  in  the  F.  (which  is  used  in  the 
U.  S.),  the  billion  is  a  thousand  millions,  and  each 
denomination  is  a  thousand  times  the  preceding.] 
[F. ;  L.  numeratio.)  — Nu'mera'tor,  n.  One  who  num¬ 
bers.  (Arith.)  The  term  in  a  fraction  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  number  of  fractional  units  that  are  taken; 
in  a  vulgar  fraction  the  number  above  the  line;  in 
decimal  fractions,  the  number  next  following  the 
decimal  point,  the  denominator  not  being  written: 
see  Fraction.  [L.]  — Numer'ic,  deal,  -mer'ik-al,  a. 
Belonging  to,  or  denoting,  number ;  expressed  by 
numbers  ;  the  same  in  number  ;  hence,  identical.  — 
Numerically,  adv.  —  Nu'merous,  -mSr-us,  a.  Being 
many;  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  individuals; 
consisting  of  poetic  numbers;  rhythmical;  musical. 
[F.  nnmereux ,  L.  numerosus.]  —  Nu'meroU3ly,  adv. — 
Nu'merousness,  n. 

Numbles.  Same  as  Nombles. 

Numismatic,  nu-miz-mat'ik,  deal,  a.  Pert,  to  coins 
or  medals.  —  Numismatics,  n.  Science  of  coins  and 
medals.  [L.  numisma.  - matis ,  current  coin,  Gr.  no- 
misma,  a  custom,  also  coin,  fr.  nomizein,  to  practice, 
adopt,  use  as  coin,  fr.  nomos,  usage:  see  Nomad.]  — 
Numis'matol'ogy,  -tol'o-jY,  n.  Science  of  coins  and 
medals,  in  their  relation  to  history  :  numismatics. 
[Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  —  Numis'matoKogist,  -o-jist,  n. 
One  versed  in  numismatology.  — Num'mary,  -ma-rY, 
-mular,  -mulary,  -mu-la-rY,  a.  Pert,  to  coin  or  money; 
pecuniary.  [L.  nummularius,  fr.  nuinmulus,  dim.  of 
nummus,  a  coin.] 

Numskull.  See  under  Numb. 

Nun,  nun,  n.  A  woman  devoted  to  a  religious  life 


LL.  nuiina ,  orig.  a  term  of  address  to  elderly  relig¬ 
ious  women,  Gr.  nanne ,  an  aunt,  Skr.  nana,  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  word  for  mother;  L.  nonnus,  a  father,  later  a 
monk.]  —  Nun'nery,  -nSr-Y,  n.  A  cloister  or  house  in 
which  nuns  reside. 

Nunchion,  nun'shun,  n.  A  portion  of  food  taken  at 
or  after  noon,  usually  between  meals;  a  luncheon. 
[ME.  nonechenche,  drink  given  to  workmen,  fr.  none, 
noon  (q.  v.),  and  schenche,  a  distribution  of  drink, 
fr.  schenchen,  AS.  scencan,  Ic.  skenkja,  D.  and  G. 
schenken,  to  pour  out  drink.] 

Nuncio,  nun'shY-o,  n.  A  messenger;  an  embassador 
from  the  pope  to  an  emperor  or  King.  [It.;  L.  nun- 
tins  for  noventius,  a  bringer  of  (nova)  news:  see  New 
and  Announce.] 

Nuncupate,  nun'ku-pat,  v.  t.  To  dedicate  by  declara¬ 
tion;  to  inscribe;  to  declare  orally  (a  will,  etc.)  [L. 
nuncupare,-patum,  fr.  nomine  capere,  to  call  by  name, 
fr.  nomen,  name,  and  capere,  to  take.] — Nuncupa¬ 
tive,  nun-ku'-  or  nun'ku-pa'tiv,  -tory,  -to-rY,  a. 
Publicly  or  solemnly  declaratory;  nominal;  existing 


only  in  name;  oral;  not  written.  [F.  nuncupatif,  LL. 
nuncupativus.] 

Nundinal,  nun'dY-nal,  -nary,  -na-rY,  a.  Pert,  to  a  fair, 
or  market-day.  [L.  nunauue,  market-day,  prop.  Kth 
day,  fr.  novem,  9,  and  dies,  day:  see  Nones.] 

Nunnery.  See  under  Nun. 

Nuptial,  nup'shal,  a.  Pert,  to  marriage  ;  done  at  a 
wedding  ;  constituting  marriage.  —  n.  Marriage  ; 
wedding,  —  now  always  in  pi.  [F. ;  L.  nuptialis , 
pert,  to  a  marriage,  nuptiie,  a  wedding,  nupta,  a  bride, 
fr.  nubere,  nuptum,  to  marry,  lit.  to  cover  with  a  veil; 
s.  rt.  nubes,  a  cloud.] 

Nurse,  Nursery,  Nurture,  etc.  See  under  Nourish. 

Nut,  nut,  n.  Fruit  consisting  of  a  hard  shell  inclosing 
a  kernel;  a  small  block  containing  a  fe¬ 
male  screw,  used  for  retaining  or  tight¬ 
ening  a  bolt,  etc.:  see  Bolt.—  ?:.  ?'.  To 
gather  nuts.  [ME.  note,  nutu,  AS.  hnutu, 
c.  hnot;  not  s.  rt.  L.  mix,  nut.]  — Nut'- 
'  Ice 


Nut. 


brown,  a.  Brown  as  a  nut  long  kept  and 
dried. — crack'er,  n.  An  instrument  for  cracking 
nuts.  (Ornith.)  A  bird,  of  the  crow  family,  but  with 
habits  of  the  woodpecker:  it  feeds  on  nuts,  insects, 
etc. — gall,  n.  An  excrescence  of  the  oak:  see  Gall, 
- hook,  n.  A  pole  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  for  gath¬ 
ering  nuts.  — shell,  n.  The  shell  in  which  the  ker¬ 
nel  of  a  nut  is  inclosed;  a  thing  of  little  compass,  or 
of  little  value.  —  To  be  or  lie  in  a  nutshell.  To  admit 
of  very  brief  or  simple  determination  or  statement. 
—  -tree,  ??.  A  tree  that  bears 
nuts.  —  Nut'meg,  n.  The  ker¬ 
nel  of  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Molucca  islands, 
but  cultivated  in  the  E.  In¬ 
dies:  it  is  aromatic,  and  is  used 
in  cookery.  [ME.  noternuge, 
nutmegge,  fr.  note  and  OF. 
muge,  L.  musem,  musk,  q.  v.; 

LL.  muscata,  a  nutmeg.]  Nutmeg. 

Nutant,  nu'tant,  a.  Nodding  ;  having  the  top  bent 
downward.  [L.  nutans,  p.  pr.  of  nutare,  datum,  Gr. 
neuein,  to  nod.l  —  Nuta'tion,  «.  (Astron.)  A  vibra¬ 
tory  motion  of  the  earth’s  axis,  by  which  its  incli¬ 
nation  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  constantly  va¬ 
rying  by  a  small  amount. 

Nutria,  nu'trY-a,  n.  (ComA  The  fur  of  the  coy pu,  a 
rodent  quadruped  resembling  the  beaver,  found  in 
Brazil,  etc.  [Sp.  nutria,  lutria,  an  otter;  L.  lutra, 
lytra .] 

Nutrient,  Nutriment.  Nutrition,  etc.  See  under  Nour¬ 
ish. 

Nux  vomica,  nuks-vom'Y-ka,  n.  A  deadly  poison,  used 
in  medicine,  from  which  strichnine  is  made ;  the  seed 
of  a  tree  of  the  E.  Indies,  yielding  strychnine  and 
nux  vomica.  [NL.,  fr.  nux, 'a.  nut,  and  vomicus,  fr. 
vomere,  to  vomit.] 

Nuzzle.  See  under  Nose. 

Nylghau,  niKgaw,  n.  A  large,  short¬ 
horned  antelope,  found  in  N.  India; 
the  males  are  of  a  slaty  blue.  [Hind. 

&  Per.  nilgaiv,  prop, 
blue  cow,  fr.  nil,  blue, 
and  gaw,  bull,  b  u  1- 
lock,  cow;  s.  rt.  cow.'] 

Nymph,  nimf,  n. 

(Myth.)  A  goddess  of 
the  mountains,  for¬ 
ests,  meadows,  or  wa¬ 
ters.  A  lovely  young 
girl ;  a  maiden.  [F. 
nymphe,  L.  nympha, 
fr.  Gr.  numphe,  a 
bride,  lit.  one  veiled 

gf.  Nuptial)  ;  s.  rt. 

r.  nephos,  a  cloud  _  _ 

Nymph'a,  -a,  n.  An  insect  in  the  pupa  state;  a  chrys¬ 
alis.  -  Nymph'al,  Nymphe'an,  a.  Pert,  to,  appro¬ 
priate  to,  or  inhabited  by,  nymphs.  —  Nymph'oma'- 
nia,  -ma'nY-a,  n.  Morbid  and  uncontrollable  sexual 
desire  in  women.  [Gr.  mania,  madness.] 


see  Nebular.]  —  Nymph, 


0,  o,  the  15th  letter  in  the  Eng.  alphabet,  has  several  I  heard  in  moon  and  foot ;  see  key-line  at  the  foot  of 
different  sounds,  as  heard  in  odd,  tone,  or,  other,  the  pages.  —  In  Irish  family  names,  O  is  equivalent 
do,  wolf,  act***'  when  doubled,  it  has  the  2  sounds  |  to  grandson,  and  denotes  progeny,  or  is  a  character 


km,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  Ice  :  Sdd,  tone,  fir  ; 
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of  dignity.  —  Among  the  ancients,  O  marked  triple 
time,  —3  being  considered  the  most  perfect  of  num¬ 
bers,  and  the  circle,  of  figures. 

0,  interj.  An  exclamation  used  in  calling  or  directly 
addressing  a  person  or  personified  object,  also  as  ex¬ 
pressive  of  pain,  grief,  surprise,  desire,  etc.  [D., 
Dan.,  Sw.,  G.,  Goth.,  L.,  and  Gr.  o.] 

Oaf,  Of,  n.  A  changeling;  a  foolish  child  left  bv  fair¬ 
ies  in  the  place  of  another;  a  dolt;  blockhead.  jSame 
as  ProvE.  awf,  for  aulf,  AS.  self,  elf,  q.  v.]  — Oaf'- 
ish.  a.  Like  an  oaf;  stupid;  dull;  doltish. 

Oak,  Ok,  n.  A  valuable  tree  of  many  species;  its  wood. 
[AS.  ac,  D.  and  Ic.  eik.]  —  Oak'en,  -n,  a.  Made,  or 
consisting,  of  oak.  [AS.  acen.]  —  Oak'y,  -Y,  a.  Like 
oak;  hard  ;  firm  ;  strong.  —  Oak 'ling,  n.  A  young 
oak.  —  Oak'-ap'ple,  -pi,  n.  A  kind  of  spongy  ex¬ 
crescence  on  oak  leaves  or  tender  branches,  etc.  — 
-leather,  n.  A  kind  of  fungus  growing  on  old  oaks. 
Oakum,  Ok'um,  n.  Old  ropes  untwisted  and  pulled 
into  loose  hemp,  used  for  caulking  seams  of  ships, 
stopping  leaks,  etc.  [AS.  acumba,  tow,  lit.  that  which 
is  combed  away,  fr.  cemban,  to  comb,  camb,  a  comb.] 
Oar,  Or,  n.  An  instrument  for  rowing  boats.  —  r.  i.  & 
t.  [OARED  (Ord),  oaring.]  To  row.  [AS.  and  Ic. 
ar,  Dan.  aare,  an  oar,  Skr.  aritra,  a  rudder,  paddle, 
Gr.  eressein,  to  row ;  s.  rt.  row,  rudder .]  —  Oars'man, 
n. ;  pi.  -men.  One  who  rows. 


Oasis,  o'a-  or  o-a'sis,  n. ;  pi.  -ses,  -sez 


[L. 


A  fertile 
and  Gr. ; 


Oats. 


place  in  a  sandy  or  barren  desert. 

Coptic  ouahe,  fr.  ouih,  to  dwell.] 

Oast,  Ost,  n.  A  kiln  to  dry  hops  or  malt.  [AS.  and 
OD.  ast ;  s.  rt.  AS.  ad,  a  funeral  pile,  MHG.  eit ,  a 
fire,  oven,  Gr.  aitlios,  burning  heat,  E.  ether.] 

Oat,  5t,  n. ;  chiefly  in  pi.  A  grassy  plant,  and  its  seed. 
[AS.  ata;  pern.  s.  rt.  Russ. 
tadro,  a  kernel,  ball,  Gr.  oidos, 
a  swelling.]  —  Oat'en,  -n,  a. 

Consisting  of  oat  straw  ;  made 
of  oat-meal.  —  Oat'-cake,  n.  A 
cake  made  of  the  meal  of  oats. 

— meal,  n.  Meal  made  of  oats. 

Oath,  Oth,  n.  A  solemn  affirma¬ 
tion,  with  an  appeal  to  God  for 
its  truth;  a  blasphemous  use  of 
the  name  of  the  divine  Being, 
or  anything  divine  or  sacrea. 

[AS.  adh,  OIr.  oeth.] 

Obdurate,  ob'du-rat,  a.  Ren¬ 
dered  hard  ;  harsh  ;  rugged  ;  rough  ;  hardened  in 
feelings,  cap.  against  moral  influences;  stubbornly 
and  unfeelingly  wicked;  firm;  unbending;  unyield¬ 
ing  ;  impenitent ;  callous.  [L.  obduratus,  p.  p.  of 
obdurare ,  to  harden,  fr.  ob  (signifying,  as  prefix, 
towards,  at,  upon_,  before,  over,  about,  against,  near; 
perh.  s.  rt.  Gr.  epi,  Skr.  apt,  thereto,  moreover,  Lith- 
uan.  ape,  near,  about),  and  dnrare,  to  harden,  fr. 
durus,  hard:  see  Dure.]—  Ob'duratelv,  ado.  —  Ob'- 
durateness,  -racy,  -ra-sY,  n.  Inflexible  persistence 
in  sin;  stubbornness. 

Obeah,  o'be-i,  O'bi,  -bY.  n.  A  species  of  witchcraft 
practiced  among  the  W.  Indian  negroes. 

Obedience,  Obeisance,  etc.  See  under  Obey. 

Obelisk,  ob'e-lisk,  n.  A  4-sided  pillar,  tapering  as  it 
rises,  and  cut  off  at  the  top  in 
the  form  of  a  flat  pyramid. 

(Print.)  A  mark  [thus,  t], 
called  also  a  dagger,  used  as 
a  reference  to  notes  at  the 
bottom  of  a  page,  as  a  note  of 
censure,  or  to  indicate  that 
an  expression  is  obsolete. 

[OF.  obelisque,  L.  obeliscus, 

Gr.  obeliskos,  dim.  of  obelos,  a 
spit;  s.  rt.  obolus .] 

Obese,  o-bes',  a.  Excessively 
corpulent;  fat;  fleshy.  [L. 
obesus,  eaten  away,  lean,  that 
has  eaten  itself  fat,  stout,  fr. 
ob  and  edere,  esum,  to  eat.]  — 

Obese'ness,  -bes'ity,  -bCs'Y-tY, 
n.  State  of  being,  etc. 

Obey,  o-ba',  v.  t.  [obeyed  (-bad), -beying.]  To  yield 
submission  to,  comply  with  the  orders  of,  submit  to 
the  government  of  ;  to  yield  to  the  impulse,  power, 
or  operation  of.  [OF.  obeir,  L.  obedire,  OL.  obcedire, 
fr.  ob  and  audire,  to  hear,  listen  to.]  —  Obey'er,  n.  — 
Obe'dient,  -be'dY-ent,  a.  Subject  in  will  or  act  to 
authority  ;  willing  to  obey  ;  dutiful  ;  respectful ; 
subservient  ;  submissive  :  obsequious.  [OF.]  — 
Obe'diently,  adv. —  Obe'dience,  -ens,  n.  State  of 
being,  etc.  fOF.]  —  Obei'sance,  -ba'sans,  n.  A 


Obelisk. 


token  of  obedience  or  respect ;  a  bow  ;  courtesy. 
[OF.]  —  Obei'sant,  a.  Showing  willingness  to  obey; 
reverent;  submissive.  [F.  obeissant,  p.  pr.  of  obeir.] 

Obfuscate,  ob-fus'kat,  v.  t.  To  darken;  obscure,  be¬ 
wilder,  confuse.  [L.  obfuscare,  -catum,  fr.  ob  and 
fuse  are,  to  make  dark,  ir.fuscus,  dark.] —  Obfusca'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Obi.  Same  as  Obeah. 

Obit,  o' bit  or  ob'it,  n.  Death  ;  decease  ;  funeral  so¬ 
lemnities;  anniversary  of  a  person’s  death;  an  anni¬ 
versary  service  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  on  the 
day  of  his  death.  [OF.;  L.  obitus,  fr.  obire,  to  go  to 
meet  ( mortem ),  to  die,  fr.  ob  and  ire,  to  go.]  —  Obit'- 
ual,  -u-al,  a.  Bert,  to  obits,  or  days  when  funeral  so¬ 
lemnities  are  celebrated. —  Obit'uary,  -u-a-rY,  a.  Re¬ 
lating  to  the  decease  of  a  person.  —  n.  A  biograph¬ 
ical  notice  of  one  lately  deceased. 

Object,  ob'jekt,  n.  That  with  which  the  mind  is  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  act  of  knowing;  any  visible  or  tangible 
thing;  that  which  is  sought  or  labored  for  or  aimed 
at;  end;  aim;  motive;  final  cause.  (Gram.)  That 
toward  which  an  activity  is  considered  to  be  directed. 
[Fr.  the  verb.]  —  Object',  v.  t.  To  set  before;  bring 
into  opposition;  to  present  or  offer  in  opposition,  as 
a  criminal  charge,  or  as  a  reason  adverse  to  some¬ 
thing  supposed  to  be  wrong.  — v.  i.  To  make  oppo¬ 
sition  in  words  or  argument.  [OF.  objecter,  L.  ob- 
jice.re,  -jectum,  fr.  ob  and  jacere,  to  throw.]  —  0b'- 
ject-les'son,  n.  A  lesson  in  which  object-teaching 
is  employed.  — teaching,  n.  A  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  which  each  new  word  or  idea  is  accompanied 
by  an  object  illustrating  what  it  signifies,  —  em¬ 
ployed  esp.  in  the  kindergarten.  —  Objec'tion,  n. 
Act  of  objecting  ;  that  presented  in  opposition  ;  ad¬ 
verse  reason  or  argument ;  exception  ;  doubt;  scru¬ 
ple.  —  Objec'tionable,  a.  Justly  liable  to  objections. 

—  Object'ive,  -iv,  a.  Pert,  to  an  object.  ( Metaph .) 
Pert,  to,  contained  in,  or  being  in  the  nature  or  posi¬ 
tion  of,  the  object;  outward  ;  external ;  extrinsic,  — 
opp.  to  subjective.  (Gram.)  Pert,  to,  or  designating, 
the  case  which  follows  a  transitive  verb  or  a  prepo¬ 
sition.  —  n.  ( Gram.)  The  objective  case ;  the  object- 
glass  of  a  microscope.  (Mil.)  The  objective  point. 

—  Objective  point.  (Mil.)  A  point  to  which  the  op¬ 
erations  of  an  army  are  directed.  —  Objectively, 
adv.  In  an  objective  manner;  in  the  state  of  an  ob¬ 
ject.  —  Object'iveness,  n.  —  Objectivity,  -tiv'Y-tY,  n. 
State  of  being,  etc.  —  Ob'jectless,  a.  Having  no  ob¬ 
ject;  purposeless.  —  Object'or,  n.  One  who  objects. 

Objuration,  ob-ju-ra'shun,  n.  A  binding  by  oath.  [L. 
objurare,  - atum ,  to  bind  by  oath,  fr.  ob  and  jurare, 
to  swear,  fr.  jus,  right.] 

Objurgate,  ob'jCr-gat,  v.  t.  To  chide  ;  reprove;  repre- 
hend.  [L.  objurgare,  -gatum,  fr.  ob  and  jurgare,  to 
quarrel,  scold.]— Objurga'tion.  n.  Act  of  objurga¬ 
ting;  reproof;  reprehension;  chiding.  [F.]  —  Objur'- 
gatory,  -ga-to-rY,  a.  Designed  to  cliide;  culpatory. 

Oblate,  ob-lat',  a.  ( Geom .)  Flattened  or  depressed 
at  the  poles.  [L.  oblatus,  p.  p.  of  offrrre,  to  bring 
forward,  offer,  fr.  ob  and  ferre,  latum,  to  bear,  bring.] 

—  Obla'tion,  n.  Anything  offered  in  worship  or 
sacred  service;  an  offering  ;  sacrifice.  [F. ;  L.  obla- 
tio,  fr.  offer  re.)  _ 

Obligate,  ob'lY-gat,  v.  t.  To  bring  under  obligation  ; 
to  bind  (one’s  self)  to  any  act  of  duty,  etc.,  by  a 
pledge.  [L.  obtigare,  -gatum,  to  bind  together,  fr. 
ob  and  ligare,  to  bind.]  —  Obliga'tion,  n.  Act  of 
obligating  or  binding ;  that  which  obligates  ;  the 
binding  power  of  a  promise,  oath,  or  contract,  or  of 
law,  civil,  political,  or  moral,  independent  of  a  prom¬ 
ise  ;  any  act  by  which  a  person  becomes  bound  to 
do  something  to  or  for  another,  or  to  forbear  some¬ 
thing;  state  of  being  indebted  for  an  act  of  favor  or 
kindness.  (Law.)  A  bond  with  a  condition  an¬ 
nexed.  [F. ;  L.  obligatio .]  —  Obligatory,  -lY-ga-to- 
rY,  a.  Binding  in  law  or  conscience;  imposing  duty. 
[L.  obligatorily .]  —  0b'liga/to,  -le-ga/to,  a.  (Mm.) 
Required  ;  necessary,  —  applied  to  voices  or  instru¬ 
ments  indispensable  to  the  just  performance  of  a 
musical  composition.  [It.,  bound.]  —Oblige',  o-bllj', 
v.  t.  [obliged  (-bltjd'),  obliging.]  To  constrain 
by  physical,  moral,  or  legal  force;  to  bind  by  some 
favor  rendered;  to  do  a  favor  to,  gratify,  accommo¬ 
date.  [F.  obliger,  fr.  L.  obligare .]  —  Ob'ligee',  -lY-je', 
n.  The  person  to  whom  another  is  bound. —  OVli- 
gor',  -g6r',  «.  The  person  who  binds  himself,  or 
gives  Ins  bond  to  another.  —  Obli'ger,  n.  One  who 
obliges.  —  Obli'ging,  a.  Having  the  disposition  to 
oblige  or  do  favors  ;  complaisant;  courteous;  kind. 

—  Obli'gingly,  adv. 

Oblique,  ob-lek'orob-lTk',  a.  Not  erect  or  perpendicu- 


sQn,  cQbe,  full;  moon,  fdOt ;  cow,  oil;  ligger  or  igk,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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lar;  slanting;  inclined  ;  not  straight  forward  ;  indi¬ 
rect  ;  underhand  ;  not  direct  in  descent ;  collateral. 

—  v.  i.  [obliqued  (ob-lekt'  or  ob-likt')  ;  obliqu¬ 
ing.]  To  deviate  from  a  perpendicular  line.  {Mil.) 
To  move  forward,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  by 
stepping  sidewise.  [F.  ;  L.  obliquus ,  fr.  ob  and  li¬ 
quid,  oblique,  bent;  s.  rt.  Russ,  luka,  a  bend,  hike,  a 
Dow.]  —  Oblique  case.  ( Gram.)  Any  case  except 
the  nominative.  —  Obllque'ly,  adv.  —  Oblique'ness, 
n.  —  Obiiq'uity,  -lik'wT-tY,  n.  Condition  of  being 
oblique ;  deviation  from  a  right  line,  or  from  moral 
rectitude;  inegularity.  [F.  obliquity .] 

Obliterate,  ob-lit'e--at,  v.  t.  To  erase  or  blot  out ;  ef¬ 
face;  to  destroy  by  time  or  other  means.  [L.  oblit- 
erare,  -atum,  fr.  ob  and  litera ,  letter,  q.  v.]  —  ObliV- 
era'tion,  n.  Act  of  effacing;  extinction. 

Oblivion,  ob-liv'Y-un,  n.  Act  of  forgetting,  or  state 
of  being  forgotten  ;  forgetfulness  ;  an  amnesty,  or 
general  pardon  of  crimes  and  offenses.  [F.  ;  L.  ob- 
livio,  fr.  oblivisci,  to  forget;  peril.  s.  rt.  livescere ,  to 
become  livid,  q.  v.]  —  Oblivious,  -Y-us,  a.  Causing 
forgetfulness  ;  forgetful.  —  Obliviously,  adv.  —  Ob- 
liviousness,  n. 

Oblong,  obiong,  a.  Having  greater  length  than 
breadth.  —  n.  A  rectangular  or  other  figure  which 
is  longer  than  it  is  broad.  [F. ;  L.  oblongus,  fr.  ob 
and  longus,  long.]—  Obiongish,  a.  Somewhat  ob¬ 
long. 

Obloquy,  ob'lo-kwY,  n.  Censorious  speech;  reproach¬ 
ful  language  ;  odium;  censure  ;  contumely  ;  calum¬ 
ny  ;  detraction.  [L.  obloquium,  fr.  obloqui,  to  speak 
against.] 

Obnoxious,  ob-nok'shus,  a.  Liable  to  censure;  repre¬ 
hensible  ;  blameworthy  ;  offensive  ;  hateful  ;  ex¬ 
posed  i  subject ;  answerable.  [L.  obnoxius  fr.  ob 
and  jioxius,  hurtful.]  —  Obnoxiously,  adv.  —  Ob- 
noxiousness,  n. 

Oboe,  o'bo-e,  n.  A  portable  wind  instrument  of  music 
sounded  by  means  of  a  reed  ;  a  hautboy.  [It.  oboe, 
F.  hautbojs.  See  Hautboy.] 

Obole,  ob'ol,  n.  The  weight  of  12  grains  ;  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  of  10  grains.  [F.]  —  Ob'olus,  n.  (Aii- 
tiq.)  A  small  silver  coin  of  Athens,  the  l-(!th  of  a 
drachma,  about  3  cents  in  value;  an  ancient  weight, 
the  l-6th  of  a  drachm.  (Myth.)  The  coin  paid  by 
spirits  to  Charon  for  ferriage  over  the  Styx.  [L.  ; 
Gr.  obolos  ;  s.  rt.  obelisk.  ] 

Obovate,  ob-o'vat,  «.  ( Bot .)  Inversely  ovate  ;  ovate 
with  the  narrow  end  downward.  [L .ob 
and  ovatus,  egg-shaped,  fr.  ovum,  egg.] 

Obscene,  ob-sen',  a.  Expressing  or  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  mind  or  view  some¬ 
thing  which  delicacy,  purity,  and  de¬ 
cency  forbid  to  be  expressed  or  ex¬ 
posed  ;  immodest  ;  unchaste  ;  lewd  ; 
foul ;  offensive;  disgusting  ;  inauspi¬ 
cious ;  ill-om  e  ned.  [  L.  obscenus,  -sccen  us, 
perh.  fr.  scsenus,  left-handed,  unlucky.] 

—  Obscene'ly,  adv.  —  Obscene  '  ness, 

Obscenity, -sen'Y-tY,vi.  Quality  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.;  ribaldry;  impurity;  lewdness. 

Obscure,  ob-skur',  a.  Covered  over;  Obovate  Leaf, 
shaded  ;  darkened;  imperfectly  illuminated:  living 
in  darkness;  hidden;  not  much  known  or  observed; 
remote  from  observation;  humble,  not  easily  under¬ 
stood  ;  not  clear,  full,  or  distinct ;  dim  ;  abstruse  ; 
difficult  ;  mysterious  ;  imperfect ;  defective.  —  v.  t. 
[OBSCUKED  (-skurd'),  -souring.]  To  render  ob¬ 
scure,  darken,  make  less  intelligible,  legible,  visible, 
glorious,  beautiful,  or  illustrious.  [F.  obscur,  L. 
obscurus,  s.  rt.  Skr.  ska,  to  cover,  E.  sky.)  —  Obscu- 
ra'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Ob¬ 
scurely,  adv.  —  Obscure'ness,  Obscuiity,,  -rY-tY,  n. 

—  Obscur'antism,  -izm,  n.  System  or  principle  of 
opposing  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  the 
people;  ignorantism.  —  Obscur'antist,  a.  Pert,  to, 
etc.  —  n.  One  who,  etc. 

Obsecrate,  ob'se-krat,  v.  t.  To  beseech,  entreat,  sup¬ 
plicate.  [L.  obsecrare,  -cratum,  fr.  ob  and  sacrare, 
to  declare  sacred,  fr.  sacer,  sacred.]  —  Obsecra'tion, 
n.  Act  of  imploring.  ( Rliet .)  A  figure  of  speech  in 
which  the  orator  implores  the  assistance  of  God  or 
man. 

Obsequy,  ob'se-kwY,  n. ;  pi.  -quies,  -kwiz.  A  funeral 
solemnity,  —  chiefly  in  pi.  [OF.  obseques,  L.  obse- 
quiie,  funeral  rites,  lit.  followings,  fr.  ob  and  sequi, 
to  follow,  also  to  comply  with.]  —  Obse'quious, 
-kwY-us,  a.  Servilely  or  meanly  condescending  ; 
compliant  to  excess.  [OF.  obsequieux ,  L.  ohsequio- 
sus,  fr.  obsequium,  compliance.]  —  Obse'quiously, 
<''quiousness,  n. 


adv.  —  Obsc' 


Observe,  ob-zSrv',  v.  t.  [-served  C-zgrvd'),  -serv¬ 
ing.]  To  pay  attention  to,  notice  with  care,  regard 
with  religious  care,  celebrate;  to  utter  as  a  remark, 
say  in  a  casual  way  ;  to  comply  with,  obey.  —  v.  i. 
To  take  notice,  attend;  to  make  a  remark,  comment. 

IOF.  observer,  L.  observare,  fr.  ob  and  servare.  to 
:eep,  heed.]  —  Observ'er,  n.  —  Observing,  a.  Giv. 
ing  particular  attention:  attentive  to  what  passes.— 
Observ'able,  a.  —  Observ'ably,  adv.  —  Observance, 
-ans,  n.  Act  of  observing  or  noticing  with  atten¬ 
tion  ;  tokens  or  marks  of  fidelity  ;  that  which  is  to 
be  observed  or  attended  to  ;  rule  of  practice  ;  per¬ 
formance  of  religious  ceremonies,  or  formal  service. 
—  Observ'ant,  a.  Taking  notice;  attentively  view¬ 
ing  or  noticing  ;  adhering  in  practice  ;  carefully  at¬ 
tentive  ;  mindful ;  obedient  ;  submissive.  [F.l  — 
Observation,  n.  Act  or  power  of  taking  notice; 
act  of  seeing,  or  of  fixing  the  mind  upon,  anything; 
that  which  is  noticed  ;  a  remark  ;  performance  of 
what  is  prescribed  ;  act  of  recognizing  and  noting 
some  fact  or  occurrence  in  nature.  —  Ob'serva'tor, 
n.  One  who  observes  ;  a  remarker.  —  Observ'atory, 
-to-rY,  n.  A  place  from  which  a  view  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  esp.  a  place  for  making  observations  on  the 
heavenly  bodies;  a  building  fitted  with  instruments 
for  making  systematic  observations  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  class  or  natural  phenomena. 

Obsession,  ob-sesh'un,  n.  Act  of  besieging,  or  state 
of  being  besieged.  [L.  obsessio ,  fr.  obsu/ere,  -sessitm, 
fr.  ob  and  seilere,  to  sit.]  —  Obsid'ional,  -Y-o-nal,  a. 
Pert,  to  a  siege.  [L.  obsidionahs,  fr.  obsidio,  a  siege,  fr. 
obsidere.]—Obsidional  crown.  A  crown  bestowed 
upon  a  general  who  raised  the  siege  of  a  beleaguered 
place. 

Obsidian,  ob-sid'Y-an,  n.  {Min.)  A  kind  of  glass  pro¬ 
duced  by  volcanos.  [Fr.  one  Obsidius,  who  discov¬ 
ered  it  in  Ethiopia.] 

Obsolete,  ob'so-let,  a.  No  longer  used;  antiquated. 
(Mat.  Hist.)  Not  very  distinct ;  obscure.  [L.  obso¬ 
lete,  - letum ,  to  grow  old,  decay,  perh.  fr.  solere,  to 
be  wont.]  —  Ob'solete'ness,  n.  —  Obsolescent,  -les'- 
sent,  a.  Going  out  of  use  ;  passing  into  desuetude. 
[L.  obsolescens,  p.  pr.  of  obsolescere,  to  fall  into  dis¬ 
use,  inceptive  of  obsolere.)—  Obsoles'cence,  -sens,  n. 
State  of  becoming  obsolete. 

Obstacle,  ob'sta-kl,  n.  Anything  that  hinders 
ress  ;  obstruction  ;  impediment ;  hindrance  ;  dif 
culty.  [F. ;  L.  dbstaculum,  fr.  obstare,  to  stand  before 
or  against,  to  withstand,  fr.  ob  and  stare,  to  stand.] 
Obstetric,  ob-stet'rik,  -rical,  a.  Pert,  to  midwifery, 
or  the  delivery  of  women  in  childbed.  [L.  obstetri- 
cius,  fr.  obstetrix,  -ricis,  a  midwife,  fr.  obstare,  to 
stand  before.]  —  Obstetrician,  -trish'an,  n.  One 
skilled  in  obstetrics.  —  Obstet'rics,  n.  Science  of 
midwifery;  art  of  assisting  women  in  parturition. 
Obstinate,  ob'stY-nat,  a.  Pertinaciously  adhering  to 
an  opinion  or  purpose  ;  not  easily  subdued  or  re¬ 
moved;  stubborn  ;  inflexible;  firm;  resolute  ;  opin¬ 
ionated  ;  refractory  ;  perverse.  [L.  obstinatus,  p.  p. 
of  obstinare,  to  be  resolved  on,  fr.  ob  and  rt.  of  des- 
tina,  a  support,  prop  :  see  Destine.]  —  ObCtinacy, 
-na-sY,  n.  Unyielding  fixedness  in  opinion  or  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  pertinacity  ;  persistency;  contumacy.  —  Ob'- 
stinately,  adv. 

Obstipation,  ob-stY-paChun,  n.  Act  of  stopping  up 
(a  passage,  etc.).  [L.  obstipare,  to  lean  to  one  side, 
fr.  obstipus,  bent  or  inclined  to  one  side,  fr.  ob  and 
stipes,  a  log,  stock,  or  stipare,  to  crowd  together.] 
Obstreperous,  ob-strepCr-us,  a.  Attended  by,  ormak- 
ing  a  tumultuous  noise  ;  loud  ;  clamorous.  [L.  ob- 
streperus,  fr.  obstrepere,  to  make  a  noise  at.  —  Ob- 
strep 'erouslv,  adv.  —  ObstrepCrousness,  n. 
Obstriction,  ob-strik'shun,  n.  State  of  being  con¬ 
strained  or  obliged;  obligation;  bond.  [L.  oosti-in- 
gere,  -strictum,  to  bind  to  or  about,  fr.  ob  and  s tria¬ 
ge  re,  to  bind  tight.] 

Obstruct,  ob-strukt',  v.  t.  To  block  up,  stop  up  or 
close  (a  way  or  passage);  to  hinder  from  passing;  to 
render  slow  ;  to  bar,  stop,  check,  clog,  choke,  im¬ 
pede,  oppose.  [L.  obstruere,  - structum ,  fr.  ob  and 
struere,  to  pile  up.]  —  ObstructCr,  n.  —  Obstruc¬ 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  state  of  being,  or  that  which,  etc.  — 
Obstructive,  -iv,  a.  Tending  to  obstruct;  causing 
impediment.  —  Ob'struent,  -stroo-ent,  a.  Blocking 
up  ;  hindering.  —  n.  Anything  that  obstructs  or 
closes  a  passage,  esp.  one  of  the  natural  passages  in 
the  body._  [L.  obstruens,  p.  pr.  of  obstruere .] 

Obtain,  ob-tan',  v.  t.  [-tained  (-tand'),  -taining.]  To 
get  hold  of  by  effort,  gain  possession  of,  acquire  ; 
to  attain,  procure,  win,  earn.  —  v.  i.  To  have  a  firm 
footing  ;  to  become  prevalent  or  general.  [F.  ob- 
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tenir,  L.  obtinerc ,  fr.  ob  and  tencre,  to  hold.]  —  Ob¬ 
tainable.  a.  —  Obtain'er,  n. 

Obtest,  ob-test',  r.  t.  To  call  to  witness  ;  to  beseech, 
supplicate.  [OF.  obtester ,  L.  obtestari ,  fr.  oh  and  tes- 
tart,  to  witness,  fr.  testis,  a  witness.] — Obtesta'tion, 
n.  Act  of  supplicating,  obtesting,  or  protesting  ; 
earnest  declaration. 

Obtrude,  ob-trood',  v.  t.  To  thrust  in  or  upon  ;  to 
offer  with  unreasonable  importunity;  to  intrude.  — 
v.  i.  To  enter  without  right;  to  make  an  officious  or 
importunate  offer.  fL.  obtrudere ,  fr.  ob  and  triulere, 
to  thrust.]  —  Obtrud'er,  n.  —  Obtru'aion,  -zhun,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.  —  Obtru'sive,  -siv,  a.  Disposed  to  ob¬ 
trude;  inclined  to  thrust  one’s  self  among  others.  — 
Obtru'sively,  adv. 

Obtund.  ob-tund',  v.  t.  To  dull,  blunt,  deaden.  [L. 
obtunderc,  -tusum,  fr.  ob  and  tundere,  to  beat  ;  s.  rt. 
Skr.  tud,  to  strike.]  —  Obtuse',  -tQs',  a.  Not  pointed 
or  acute,  applied  to  angles  greater  than  a  right  an¬ 
gle  ;  not  having  acute  sensibility ;  dull ;  not  sharp 
or  shrill ;  obscure.  [OF.  obtus,  L.  ob-  a  D 
tusiis,  p.  pr.  of  obtunderc.}  —  Obtuse'- 
an'gled,  a.  Having  an  obtuse  angle  : 
see  Triangle.  —  Obtuse'ly,  adv.  In 
an  obtuse  manner;  dully.  —  Obtuse'-  B  C 
ness.u.  —  Obtu'sion,  -zhun,  ?i.  Act  of  a  DC,  obtuse 
making  obtuse  or  blunt;  state  of  be-  angle;  D  DC, 
ing  dulled  or  blunted.  [L.obtusio.l  right  angle. 

Obverse,  ob-vSrs',  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  base  narrower 
than  the  top,  as  a  leaf.  —  n.  The  face  of  a  coin 
having  the  principal  image  or  inscription  upon  it. 

tL.  ob  versus,  p.  p.  of  obvertere,  to  turn  toward.]  — 
Ibver3e'ly,  adv.  —  Obvert',  v.  t.  To  turn  toward 
or  downward. 

Obviate,  ob'vl-at,  v.  t.  To  meet  in  the  wav  ;  to  pre¬ 
vent  by  interception  ;  to  clear  the  way  of,  remove. 
[L.  obviare,  -atum,  fr.  ob  and  viare,  to  go,  fr.  via, 
way.]  — Obvia'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 
—  6b'vious,  -vY-us,  a.  Open  ;  exposed;  liable;  sub¬ 
ject  ;  easily  discovered,  seen,  or  understood  ;  plain; 
clear;  apparent.  [L.  obvius,  lying  in  the  way.]  — 
Ob'viously,  adv.  —  Ob'viousness,  n. 

Obvolute,  ob'vo-lQt,  -lut'ed,  a.  (Bot.)  Arranged  so 
us  alternately  to  overlap,  as  the  margins  of  one  leaf 
those  of  the  opposite  one.  [L.  obvolutus,  p.  p.  of  ob- 
volvere,  to  wrap  round,  cover  all  over,  fr.  ob  and  vol- 
ve re,  to  roll,  turn  around.] 

Occasion,  ok-ka'zhun,  n.  A  falling,  happening,  or 
coming  to  pass  ;  an  occurrence,  casualty,  incident ; 
a  favorable  opportunity  ;  accidental  cause  ;  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use;  incidental  need;  requirement. —  v.  t. 
[occasioned  (-zhund),  -sion ing. ]  To  give  occa¬ 
sion  to,  cause  incidentally.  [F. ;  L.  occasid,  -onis,  fr. 
occidere,  occasion,  to  fall  down,  fr.  ob  and  catlere, 
to  fall.]  —  Occasional,  a.  Pert,  to  or  occurring  at 
times,  but  not  regular  or  systematic;  casual  ;  inci¬ 
dental  ;  produced  by  accident ;  made  on  some  spe¬ 
cial  event.  —  Occa'slonally,  adv.  —  Occa'sioner,  n. 
—  Occa'sive,  -siv,  a.  Pert,  to  the  setting  sun  ;  fall¬ 
ing  ;  descending.  [L.  occasivus,  fr.  oecasus,  a  going 
down,  setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  fr.  occidere.} — 
Oc'cident,  -st-dent,  n.  The  western  quarter  of  the 
hemisphere  ;  the  west.  [OF.  ;  L.  occidens,  p.  pr.  of 
occidere.]  —  Occident'al,  a.  Situated  in,  or  pert,  to, 
the  west;  western;  setting  after  the  sun. 

Occiput,  ok'sY-put,  n.  (Anat.)  The  part  of  the  skull 
which  forms  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  —  opp.  to 
siiicifjid.  [L.,  fr.  ob  and  caput,  capitis,  head.]  —  Oc- 
cip'ital,  -sip'Y-tal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  occiput. 
Occlusion,  ok-Klu'zhun,  n.  Act  of  shutting  up;  state 
of  being  shut  up  ;  transient  approximation  of  the 
edges  of  a  natural  opening;  also,  imperforation.  [L. 
occlusus,  p.  p.  of  occludcre,  to  shut  up,  fr.  ob  and 
cludere,  claudere,  to  shut.] 

Occult,  ok-kult',  a.  Hidden  from  the  eye  or  under¬ 
standing ;  invisible;  secret;  unknown.  [F.  occulte, 
L.  occultus,  p.  p.  of  occulere,  to  cover  up,  hide,  fr.  ob 
and  (obs .)culere,  to  hide;  s.  rt.  hell.] — Occult  sciences. 
Those  imaginary  sciences  of  the  middle  ages  which 
related  to  the  influence  of  supernatural  powers,  as 
alchemy,  magic,  necromancy,  and  astrology.  —  Oc- 
culta'tion,  u.  Act  of  rendering,  or  state  of  being, 
occult.  ( Astron .)  The  hiding  of  a  heavenly  body 
from  sight  by  the  intervention  of  some  other  heav¬ 
enly  body.  —  Occult'ness,  n. 

Occupy,  ok'ku-pl,  v.  t.  [-pied  (-pld),  -pying.]  To 
take  or  hold  in  possession,  possess  ;  to  hold,  or  fill, 
the  dimensions  of;  to  cover  ;  to  employ,  use;  to  em¬ 
ploy,  busy,  —  used  rettexively  ;  to  follow  as  a  busi¬ 
ness.  —  v.  i.  To  hold  possession,  be  an  occupant, 
follow  business,  negotiate.  [F.  occuper,  L.  occu- 


pare,  -patum,  fr.  ob  and  capere,  to  seize.]  —  Oc'cu- 
pant,  n.  One  who  occupies;  one  who  has  the  actual 
use  or  possession;  or  is  in  possession,  of  a  thing,  f  F., 
p.  pr.  of  occuper.]  —  Oc'cupancy,  -pan-sY,  n.  Act  of 
taking  or  holding  possession.—  Occupa'tion,  «.  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  ;  that  which  occupies  the 
time  and  attention  ;  the  principal  business  of  one’s 
life;  possession  ;  tenure  ;  use  ;  vocation  ;  calling;  of¬ 
fice  ;  trade  ;  profession.  [F.]  —  Oc'cupi'er,  n. 

Occur,  ok-ker',  v.  i.  [-curbed  (-kerd'),  -curbing.] 
To  be  found  here  and  there;  to  appear;  to  meet  or 
come  to  the  mind.  [F.  occurrer,  L.  occurrere,  fr.  ob 
and  currere,  to  run.]  —  Occur'rence,  n.  A  coming 
or  happening;  any  incident  or  accidental  event;  any 
single  event.  [OF.l 

Ocean,  o'sliun,  n.  The  water  considered  as  one  vast 
body  surrounding  the  land,  — the  sea;  one  of  the 
large  bodies  of  water  into  which  the  great  ocean  i3 
regarded  as  divided;  an  immense  expanse.  [OF.;  L. 
oceanus,  Gr.  oteewos.]  —  Ocean'ic,  -she-an'ik,  a. 
Pert,  to,  found,  or  formed  in,  the  ocean.  —  Oce'ana, 
-se'a-na,  Ocean'ia,  -Y-&,  n.  A  division  of  the  globe 
comprehending  the  islands  in  the  Pacific,  S.  of  30* 
N.  lat.:  it  contains  Malaisia  (the  Malay  Archipel¬ 
ago),  Australasia,  and  Polynesia.  [F.  Ocianie.] 

Ocellated,  o'sel-la'ted  or  o-sel'la-tcd,  a.  Resembling 
an  eye;  formed  with  the  figures  of  little  eyes.  [L. 
ocellatus,  fr.  ocellus,  dim.  of  ocidus,  an  eye.] 

Ocelot,  o'se-lot,  n.  (Zool.)  A  digitigrade  carnivorous 
mammal  of  the  cat  kind,  found  in  Mexico.  [Mexic. 
ocelotl.] 

Ocher,  Ochre,  o'kCr,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  fine  clay 
containing  iron:  the  common  colors  are  yellow  and 
red.  [OF.  ocre,  L.  and  Gr.  ochra,  fr.  Gr.  ochros,  pale, 
esp.  paleyellow.]  -  O'cherous,  -chreous,  -us,  O'chery, 
-Y,  a.  Of,  containing,  or  like  ocher. 

Ochlocracy,  ok-lok'ra-sY,  n.  A  form  of  government 
in  which  the  multitude  or  common  people  rule. 
[Gr.  ochlokratia,  fr.  ochlos,  the  multitude,  and  kra- 
tein,  to  rule,  fr.  kratos,  strength.]  —  Och'locrat'ic, 
-ical,  -lo-krat'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to  or  having  the  form 
or  character  of  an  ochlocracy. 

Ocra.  See  Okra. 

Octagon,  ok'ta-gon,  n.  ( Geom .)  A  plane  figure  of  8 
sides  and  8  angles.  par.  okto  (=  L.  octo,  E.  eight,  q. 
v.),  8,  and  gonia,  angle;  s.  rt.  Knee,  q.  v.j  —  Octag'o- 
nal,  a.  Having  8  sides  and  8  angles.—  Octahe'dron, 
n.  (Geom.)  A  solid  contained  by 
8  equal  and  equilateral  triangles. 

JGr.  hedra,  seat,  base.] —  Octahe'- 
.ral,  a.  Having  8  equal  faces  or 
sides.  —  Octan'gular,  -tan'gu-l5r, 
a.  Having  8  angles.  [L.  angulus, 
angle.]  —  Oc  '  tant,  -tile,  -til,  n.  Octahedron. 
(Geom.)  The  1-Sth  part  of  a  circle.  (Astron.  & 
Astro/.)  The  position  or  aspect  of  a  heavenly  body, 
when  half  way  between  conjunction,  or  opposition, 
and  quadrature,  or  distant  from  another  body  45*. 
[L.  octuns,  octantis,  fr.  octo.]  —  Oc'tave,  a.  Consist¬ 
ing  of  8. — n.  The  8th  day  after  a  church  festival, 
the  festival  itself  being  included;  the  week  immedi¬ 
ately  following  a  church  festival.  (Mvs.)  The  8th 
tone  in  the  scale;  the  scale  itself.  The  first  8  lines  of 
a  sonnet;  a  small  cask  of  wine,  —  the  1-Sth  of  a  pipe. 
[L.  octavus,  eighth,  fr.  octo. ]  —  Octa'vo,  a.  Formed 
of  sheets  folded  so  as  to  make  8  leaves;  of,  or  equal 
to,  the  size  of  one  of  such  leaves.  —  n.  A  book  com¬ 
posed  of  sheets  folded  so  as  to  make  8  leaves;  the 
size  of  a  book  thus  composed.  [L.  in  octavo,  fr.  oc¬ 
tavos.] —  Octen'nial,  -nY-al,  a.  Happening  every  8th 
year;  lasting  8  years.  [L.  octennis,  fr.  octo  and  an¬ 
nus,  year.]  —  Octill'ion.  -til'yun,  n.  By  Eng.  nu¬ 
meration,  the  number  produced  by  involving  a  mil¬ 
lion  to  the  8th  power,  expressed  bv  a  unit  with  48 
ciphers  annexed;  by  the  common  or  French  method, 
a  unit  with27  ciphers  annexed.  See  Notation.  [L. 
octo  and  E.  million.]  —  Octo'ber,  n.  The  10th  month 
of  the  J ulian  year,  containing  31  days.  [L.,  f r.  octo, 
the  8th  month  of  the  Roman  year.]  —  Octodec'lmo, 
-des'Y-mo,  a.  Formed  of  sheets  folded  so  as  to  make 
18  leaves  ;  of,  or  equal  to,  the  size  of  one  of  such 
leaves.  —  n.  A  book  composed  of  sheets  folded  so  as 
to  make  18  leaves  ;  the  size  of  a  book  thus  composed. 
[L.  octodecim,  18  =  decern  et  octo.]  —  Octogenary, 
ok-toj'e-na-rY  or  ok'to-je-na-rY,  a.  Of  80  years  or 
age.  [L.  octogenarius,  fr.  octogeni,  80  each,  fr.  octo.] 
—  Oc'togena'rian,  «.  A  person  80  years  of  age.  — 
Oc'topod,  n.  A  mollusk  or  insect  having  8  feet  or 
legs.  [Gr.  pous,  podos,  foot.]  —  Octo'pua,  n.  A  cut¬ 
tlefish,  having  8  arms  attached  to  the  head.  —  Octo¬ 
roon',  -roon',  n.  The  offspring  of  a  quadroon  and 


*Qn,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fobt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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a  white  person.  —  Oc'tostyle,  -sttl,  n.  (Arch.)  An 
edifice  or  portico  adorned  with  8  columns,  or  a  range 
of  8  columns  in  front.  [Or.  stulos,  pillar.]  —  Octo- 
eyl'lable,  -sil'la-bl,  n.  A  word  of  8  syllables.  —  Oc'- 
tosyllab'ic,  -ical,  a.  Consisting  of  8  syllables.— 
Oc'tuple,  -pi,  a.  Eightfold.  [Gr.  haplous,  one-fold, 
single. 1 

Octroi,  ok-trwt>',  n.  A  society  or  guild  endowed  with 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trade;  a  tax  levied  at  the 
gate  of  a  city  on  articles  of  produce  brought  within 
the  walls.  [F.  octroi,  fr.  octroyer,  to  grant,  fr.  L. 
auctorcire,  to  confirm.] 

Ocular,  ok'u-ler,  a.  Depending  on,  or  perceived  by, 
the  eye.  [L.  ocularis,  ociilarius,  fr.  ocnlus,  the  eye.] 

—  Oc^ularly,  adv.  By  the  eye,  sight,  or  actual  view. 

Oc'uliform,  a.  In  the  form  of  an  eye.  [L .forma, 

shape.]  — Oc'ulist,  n.  One  skilled  in  treating  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  eyes. 

Od,  Od  or  fid,  n.  A  force  or  natural  power,  supposed 
to  produce  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism,  and  to  be 
developed  by  various  agencies.  [Gr.  hodos,  a  pas¬ 
sage.]  —  Od'lc,  Od'-  or  Cd'ik,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  etc. 

—  O'dyle,  -dilt  n.  Same  as  On.  [Gr.  hoaos  and  hide, 
matter,  material.] 

Odalisque,  o'da-lisk',  n.  A  female  slave  or  concubine 
in  the  harem  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  [F.,  fr.  Turk. 
odalik,  chamber  -  companion,  fr.  odah,  chamber, 
room.] 

Odd.  od,  a.  [odder,  oddest.]  Not  paired  with  an¬ 
other;  alone;  left  over,  after  a  round  number  has 
been  taken;  remaining;  having  no  great  value;  in¬ 
significant;  not  divisible  by  2  without  a  remainder; 
not  even;  different  from  wnat  is  usual  or  common; 
peculiar;  unsuitable  or  inappropriate;  quaint;  queer; 
whimsical  ;  droll  ;  comical.  [Ic.  oddi,  a  triangle 
(whence,  an  uneven  number),  Dan.  od,  a  point,  Sw. 
udda,  odd  (=  not  even),  udde,  a  cape,  promontory, 
vdd,  a  point,  prick,  MUG.  ort,  an  extreme  point;  s. 
rt.  Skr.  vas,  to  cut,  perh.  Gr.  hunnis,  L.  vomer,  a 
plowshare.]  —  Odd'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being 
odd;  singularity;  queerness;  that  which  is  odd. — 
Odd'ly,  -IT,  adv.  In  an  odd  or  queer  manner;  un¬ 
evenly  ;  strangely.  —  Odd'ness,  n.  —  Odds,  odz,  n. 
sing.  Sc  pi.  Difference  in  favor  of  one  and  against 
another  ;  inequality  ;  advantage  ;  superiority  ;  in 
games,  points  given  by  a  stronger  player  to  a  weaker. 

—  At  odds.  In  dispute;  at  variance. —  O.  and  ends. 
Remnants;  fragments;  refuse;  scraps.  —  Odd'-fol'- 
low,  ?i.  A  member  of  a  secret  society,  established 
for  mutual  aid  and  social  enjoyment. 

Ode,  fid,  n.  A  short,  dignified  poem  or  song,  proper  to 
be  set  to  music  or  sung;  a  lyric  poem.  [F.,  L.,  and 
Gr.,  contr.  fr.  Gr.  aoicte ,  a  song,  aeidein,  to  sing;  s. 
rt.  Gr.  aedon,  a  nightingale,  Skr.  vad ,  to  sound, 
speak,  E.  epode,  comedy,  melody,  parody,  psalmody, 
etc.]  —  Ode'on,  n.  A  kind  of  theater  in  Greece,  in 
which  poets  and  musicians  contended  for  public 
prizes;  a  hall  for  musical  or  dramatic  performances. 
[Gr.  odeion,  fr.  ode.  1 

Odic.  See  Od. 

Odium,  o'dY-um,  n.  Hatred;  dislike;  the  quality  that 
provokes  hatred;  offensiveness.  [L.,  fr.  odi,  Ihate; 
s.  rt.  Gr.  otliein,  to  thrust,  Skr.  vadh,  to  strike,  E.  an¬ 
noy. ,] —  O'dious,  -dY-us,  a.  Deserving  hatred;  caus¬ 
ing  disgust  or  hate;  exposed  to  hatred;  hated;  abom¬ 
inable;  loathsome;  repulsive;  unpopular.  [F.  odieux, 
L.  odiosus.]  —  O'diously,  adv.  —  O'diousness,  n. 

Odontalgia,  o-don-tal'jT-k,  n.  (Med.)  Pain  in  the 
teeth;  toothache.  [Gr.,  fr.  odous,  odontos,  tooth,  and 
algos,  pain.]  —  Odontal'gic,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. —  n.  A 
remedy  for  the  toothache.  —  Odontal'gy,  -jY,  n. 
Odontalgia.  —  Odontol'ogy,  -tol'o-jY,  n.  ( Anat .) 
That  branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  development  of  the  teeth.  [Gr.  logos,  dis¬ 
course.] 

Odor,  o'dSr,  n.  Any  smell,  whether  fragrant  or  offen¬ 
sive;  scent.  [L.;  s.  rt.  Gr.  ozein ,  to  smell,  E.  olfac¬ 
tory,  osmium,  ozone,  redolent.]  —  To  be  in  bad  odor. 
To  be  out  of  favor,  or  in  bad  repute.  —  O'dorant,  a. 
Bearing  odors;  odoriferous.  —  Odorif'erous,  -if'Sr- 
us,  a.  Giving  scent;  fragrant;  perfumed;  usually, 
eweet  of  scent.  [L.  odorifer,  fr.  odor  and  ferre,  to 
bear.]  — O'dorous,  -us,  a.  Having  or  emitting  an 
odor  ;  esp.,  having  a  sweet  odor  ;  fragrant.  [L. 
odor  us.) 

Odyle.  See  under  On. 

(Ecumenical,  (Esophagus,  etc.  Sec  Ecumenical, 

Esophagus,  etc. 

O’er,  fir,  prep.  &  adv.  Contr.  for  over. 

Of,  ov,  prep.  From,  or  out  from;  proceeding  from,  as 
the  cause,  source,  means,  author,  or  agent  bestow¬ 


ing;  belonging  to;  pert,  or  relating  to;  concerning. 
GAS.;  D.,  Ic.,  Sw.,  Dan.,  and  Goth,  of,  G.  and  L.  ah, 
Gr.  apo,  Skr.  apa,  away;  s.  rt.  Gr.  aps,  back  again, 
epi,  L.  ob,  near  to,  abs,  away  from,  apud,  near,  at,  E. 
after. ]—  Off,  of,  a.  On  the  opposite  or  further  side; 
most  distant,  —adv.  From;  away  from,  —  denoting 
distance  ;  oi,  separation,  removal  ;  or,  departure, 
abatement,  remission,  or  a  leaving  ;  or,  opposite  di¬ 
rection;  the  opposite  side  of  a  question.  —  prep.  Not 
on. —  interj.  Away;  begone.  [Same  as  of,  and  orig. 
so  spelled.]  —  From  off.  Off  from;  off.  —  O.  and  on. 
At  one  time  applying  and  engaged, "then  absent  or 
remiss.  (Naut.)  On  different  tacks,  now  toward, 
and  now  away  from,  the  land. —  To  come  e.  To  es¬ 
cape;  to  take  place. —  To  get  o.  To  alight;  to  make 
escape.  —  To  go  o.  To  depart,  desert ;  to  he  dis¬ 
charged,  as  a  gun. —  To  take  o.  To  take  away;  to 
mimic  or  personate.  —  Well  o.,  ill  o.,  badly  o.  Hav¬ 
ing  good  or  ill  success.  —  Off'-hand,  a.  &  adv.  With¬ 
out  study  or  preparation.  —  Of'fal,  n.  Waste  meat; 
parts  rejected  as  unfit  for  use;  carrion;  putrid  meat; 
refuse;  rubbish.  [Fr.  off  and  fall,  orig.  the  chips 
which  fell  from  cut  wood;  cf.  D.  afval,  fall,  refuse, 
offal,  fr.  af  and  i 'alien,  to  fall,  G.  abfall,  fr.  ab  ana 
fallen .]  —  Off'ing,  n.  That  part  of  the  sea  which  is 
at  a  good  distance  from  the  shore,  or  where  there  is 
deep  water,  and  no  need  of  a  pilot.  —  Ofl'scouring, 
n.  That  which  is  scoured  off ;  refuse;  rejected  mat¬ 
ter. —  Off'scum,  n.  Refuse;  offscouring;  filth. —  Off'- 
set,  n.  A  sprout  or  a  shoot;  a  flat  surface  or  terrace 
on  a  hill-siue.  (Arch.)  A  horizontal  ledge  on  the 
face  or  at  the  foot  of  a  wall.  (Surv.)  A  short  dis¬ 
tance  measured  at  right  angles  from  a  line  actually 
run  to  some  point.  A  sum,  account,  or  value  set  oft 
against  another,  as  an  equivalent;  anything  given 
in  exchange  or  retaliation;  a  set-off.  —  Offset,  of-set' 
or  of'set,  v.  t.  [-set,  -setting.]  To  set  off,  place 
over  against,  balance.  —  Off'shoot,  n.  That  which 
shoots  off  or  separates  from  a  main  stem,  channel, 
or  the  like.  —  Offspring,  n.  A  child  or  children;  de¬ 
scendants,  however  remote,  from  the  stock;  issue; 
generation ;  progeny ;  posterity. 

Offend,  of-fencl',  v.  t.  To  displease,  make  angry;  to 
shock,  pain,  annoy;  to  draw  to  evil,  or  hinder  in  obe¬ 
dience.  —  v.  i.  To  commit  a  crime  ;  to  sin  ;  to  cause 
dislike  or  anger;  to  take  offense,  be  scandalized.  [F. 
offendre,  L.  offendere,  offensum,  fr.  ob  and  fendere,  to 
thrust,  dash.]  — Offend'er,  n.  —  Offense',  -fence',  n. 
Act  of  offending,  displeasing,  or  hurting;  an  open 
violation  of  law;  that  which  offends,  or  excites  an¬ 
ger;  state  of  being  offended;  umbrage;  resentment; 
misdeed;  trespass;  delinquency;  fault;  sin;  affront; 
insult.  [ME.  offence,  OF.  offence,  -fense,  L.  offensa.] 
—  Offen'sive,  -siv,  a.  Causing  displeasure  or  some 
degree  of  anger;  giving  unpleasant  sensations;  caus¬ 
ing  evil  or  injury;  used  in  attack;  making  the  first 
attack.  —  n.  State  or  posture  of  one  who  makes  at¬ 
tack.  [F.  offensif.)  —  Offen'sively,  adv.—  Offen'sive- 
ness,  n. 

Offer,  of'fer,  v.  t.  [-fered  (-ffird),  -fering.]  To  bring 
to  or  before,  present  for  acceptance  or  rejection, 
make  a  proposal  to;  to  attempt,  undertake;'  to  pre¬ 
sent  in  prayer  or  devotion;  to  bid,  as  a  price,  re¬ 
ward,  or  wages;  to  manifest  in  an  offensive  way. — 
v.  i.  To  present  itself;  to  declare  a  willingness;  to 
make  an  attempt.  —  n.  Act  of,  or  thing  which,  etc.; 
a  proposal.  [ME.  offren,  AS.  offrian,  L.  offerre,  to 
offer,  fr.  ob  and  ferre,  to  bring,  bear.]  —  Of'ferable, 
a.  —  Of'ferer,  m.  —  Of'fering,  ?t.  That  which  is  of¬ 
fered,  esp.  in  divine  service;  a  sacrifice;  oblation. — 
Of'fertory,  -to-rY,  n.  (Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  An  anthem 
chanted,  or  a  voluntary  played  on  the  organ,  during 
the  offering  and  first  part  of  the  mass;  that  part  of 
the  mass  in  which  the  priest  prepares  the  elements 
for  consecration.  (Ch.  of  Eng.)  The  verses  of 
Scripture  near  the  beginning  of  the  communion  ser¬ 
vice,  read  while  the  alms  are  collecting.  [F.  offer- 
toire,  L.  offertorium,  fr.  offertor,  an  offerer.] 

Office,  of'fis,  n.  Work  to  be  performed  for,  or  with 
reference  to,  others;  duty;  esp.,  customary  duty;  a 
special  duty,  trust,  or  charge,  conferred  by  author¬ 
ity  and  for  a  public  purpose  ;  that  which  is  per¬ 
formed,  intended,  or  assigned  to  be  done,  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  thing;  place  in  which  public  officers  and  oth¬ 
ers  transact  business;  the  company  or  corporation 
whose  place  of  business  is  their  office,  pi.  Apart¬ 
ments  in  which  domestics  discharge  the  service  of  a 
house,  as  kitchens,  pantries,  etc.  ( Eccl.)  The  ser¬ 
vice  appointed  for  a  particular  occasion.  ( Canon 
Law.)  A  benefice  witli  no  jurisdiction  annexed  to 
it.  [F.;  L.  officium.,  contr.  fr.  opijicium,  fr.  opes , 
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wealth,  help,  and  facere,  to  do.]  —  House  of  office.  A 
privy;  a  necessary.  —  Of'ficer,  -fY-sSr,  n.  One  who 
holds  an  office;  a  magistrate.—  v.  t.  To  furnish  with 
officers.  [F.  officier,  LL.  officiarius.]  —  Offi'cial, 
-fish'al,  a.  Pert,  to  an  office  or  public  trust;  derived 
from  the  proper  office,  officer,  or  authority. —  n.  One 
who  holds  an  office;  an  officer.  [F.;  L.  officialise  — 
Offl'cially,  adv.  By,  or  by  virtue  of,  the  proper  au¬ 
thority.  —  Offi'cialism,  -fisn'al-izm,  n.  State  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of  being  official;  official  routine;  govern¬ 
ment  by  officials;  officials  collectively.  —  Offi'ciate, 
-fishOFfit,  v.  i.  To  act  as  an  officer  in  his  office;  to 
perform  the  appropriate  official  duties  of  another. 
[LL.  officiare,  -alum.]  —  Offi/cious,  -fish'us,  a.  Ex¬ 
cessively  forward  in  kindness;  intermeddling  in  af¬ 
fairs  in  which  one  has  no  concern  ;  impertinent ; 
meddlesome.  [F.  officieux,  serviceable,  L.  officiosus, 
obliging.]  —  Oflr  ciously,  adv.  —  OflUciousness,  n. 

Officinal,  oi-fis'T-nal  or  -CT-si'nal,  a.  Used  in  a  shop, 
or  belonging  to  it;  having  a  character  or  composition 
established  or  approved  of  by  the  college  of  medi¬ 
cine.  [L.  officina,  a  workshop,  contr.  fr.  opifidna, 
fr.  opifex ,  a  workman,  fr.  opus,  work,  and  facere,  to 
make  or  do.] 

Offing.  Offscourlng,  Offset,  etc.  See  under  Of. 

Offuacate,  etc.  See  Obfuscate. 

Oft,  oft,  Often,  of'n,  adv.  [oftenee,  oftenest.] 


Frequently  ;  many  times  ;  not  seldom. 


[ME.  off, 
‘ Ic., 


...  over,  q. 

_  oftest.] — 

Oft'enness,  n.  Frequency.— Oft'entimes,  Ofi/times, 
adv.  Frequently;  often;  many  times. 

Ogee,  o-je',  n.  {Arch.)  A  molding  consisting  of  2 
members,  the  one  concave,  the  other  convex, — 
sometimes  abbr.  O.  O.  or  OG.  :  see  Molding.  [For 
ogive .]  —  O'give,  -jiv,  n.  {Arch.)  The  Gothic  vault, 
with  its  ribs  and  cross  springers,  etc.  [F.  augive , 
circlet,  round  band  in  architecture,  fr.  Sp.,  Pg.,  and 
It.  auge,  highest  point,  fr.  Ar.  awj,  top,  vertex.] 

Ogle,  o'gl,  v.  t.  [ogled  (-gld),  ogling.]  To  view 
with  side  glances,  as  in  fondness,  or  to  attract  notice. 
—  n.  A  side  glance  or  look.  [D.  oogelen,  freq.  of 
oogen,  to  cast  sheeps’  eyes,  fr.  ooge=E.  eye.]  — 
O'gler.  n. 

Oglio,  o'lt-o  or  51'yo,  n.  Same  as  Olio. 

Ogre,  o'gSr,  n.  An  imaginary  monster,  who  lived  on 
human  beings.  [F.,  hell,  fr.  Sp.  ogro,  It.  orco ,  a 
hobgoblin,  demon,  fr.  L.  Orcus,  the  god  of  the  in¬ 
fernal  regions,  hell.]  —  O'gress,  n.  A  female  ogre. 

Oh,  o,  interj.  An  exclamation  expressing  surprise, 
pain,  sorrow,  anxiety,  a  wish,  etc.  [Later  spelling 
of  O.] 

Ohm,  5m,  n.  {Elec.)  The  standard  measure  of  elec¬ 
trical  resistance, —  nearly  equal  to  the  resistance  of 
a  pure  copper  wire  250  ft.  long  and  l-20th  in.  in  di¬ 
ameter.  [Fr.  the  German  electrician,  G.  S.  Ohm.] 

Oil,  oil,  n.  An  unctuous  liquid  expressed  or  drawn 
from  various  animal  and  vegetable  substances. — 
v.  t.  [oiled  (oild),  oiling.1  To  smear,  rub  over, 
or  anoint  with  oil.  [ME.  and  OF.  oile,  L.  oleum,  Gr. 
elaion,  oil,  elaia,  an  olive  tree,  olive  ;  s.  rt.  olive, 
liquid.]  —  Oil'er,  n.  One  who  deals  in  oils,  for¬ 
merly,  in  oils  and  pickles  ;  one  charged  with  lubri¬ 
cating  machinery.  —  Oil  ry, -T,  a.  [-ieu,-iest.]  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  containing,  oil  ;  unctuous  ;  resem¬ 
bling  oil;  fatty;  greasy;  smoothly  subservient;  com¬ 
pliant.  —  Oil'iness,  n.  —  Oil'cake,  n.  A  mass  of  com¬ 
pressed  seeds,  or  other  substance,  from  which  oil 
has  been  extracted.  — cloth,  n.  Cloth  oiled  or 
painted  for  covering  floors,  etc.  — cup,  n.  { Much.) 
A  cup  at  the 
top  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  called  an 
oil-hole,  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  lubrica¬ 
tor  to  machin¬ 
ery.  — gas,  n. 

Inflammable 

fa s  procured 
r  om  oil. — 

-man,  n.  One 
who  deals  in 
oils. — stone, 
n.  A  kind  of 
whetstone.  Oil-cup. 

—  -well,  n.  An  artesian  welljdelding  petroleum.  — 

oil 

ag  . 

or  producing  oil,  —  said  of  a  gas  composed  of  4 


equivalents  of  carbon  and  4  of  hydrogen.  [L.  facere, 
to  make.]  —  O'leflne,  -fin,  n.  {Cnevi.)  One  of  a  series 
of  hydrocarbons  in  which  there  are  twice  as  many 
hydrogen  atoms  as  atoms  of  carbon,  — so  called  fr. 
their  forming  oily  compounds  with  bromine  and 
chlorine.  —  O'leograph,  -graf,  n.  { Chem .)  The  form 
assumed  by  a  drop  of  oil  upon  water  or  other  liquid 
with  which  it  does  not  mix.  {Painting.)  A  picture  in 
oils  made  by  a  process  resembling  lithography.  [L. 
oleum  and  Gr.  graphein,  to  draw.]  —  0/leomar/,ga- 
rine,  -ga-rin,  n.  Artificial  butter  made  from  animal 
fat;  butterine.  [L.  oleum  and  F.  margarine,  a  chem¬ 
ical  substance  extracted  from  some  vegetable  oils 
and  fat  of  animals.]  —  O'leom'eter,  n.  An  instru¬ 
ment  to  ascertain  the  weight  and  purity  of  oil.  [Gr. 
metron,  measure.]  —  O'leas'ter,  n.  A  shrub  resem¬ 
bling  the  olive.  [L.,  fr.  olea,  olive  tree.] 

Ointment,  oint'ment,  n.  That  which  serves  to  anoint; 
an  unguent.  [OF.  oigneinent,  fr.  ongier,  L.  ungere, 
to  anoint,  q.  v.J 

Oker.  See  Ociier. 

Okra,  o'kri,  O'kro,  n.  An  annual  plant,  whose  green 
pods  are  used  in  the  W.  Indies,  etc.,  for  soups  or 
pickles  ;  gumbo. 

Old,  5ld,  a.  Not  young  ;  advanced  far  in  years  or 
life;  not  new  or  fresh  ;  not  recently  made  or  pro¬ 
duced  ;  formerly  existing  ;  preexisting  or  preced¬ 
ing  ;  indefinitely  continued  in  life  ;  long  practiced  s 
skilled  ;  experienced  ;  long  cultivated  ;  worn  out : 
decayed;  antiquated  ;  baa;  mean,  —  used  as  a  term 
of  reproach  ;  old-fashioned  ;  as  of  old ;  very  gay  ; 
jolly.  [AS.  eald,  G.  alt,  Goth,  altheis,  old,  L.  adul- 
tus  =  E.  adult.]  —  Of  old.  Long  ago;  from  ancient 
times,  —  O.  bachelor.  An  unmarried  man  some¬ 
what  advanced  in  years.  —  O.  maid.  An  unmar¬ 
ried  female.  —  O.  Catholic.  The  name  of  a  party  in 
the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  which  in  1870  denied  the  ecu¬ 
menical  character  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  re¬ 
jected  its  decrees  as  contrary  to  ancient  Catholio 
faith.  —  O.  school.  A  school  or  party  belonging  to  a 
former  time,  or  having  the  character,  manner,  or 
opinions  appropriate  to  a  former  time.  —  O.  style.. 
The  mode  of  reckoning  time  before  1752,  according 
to  the  Julian  calendar  or  year  of  865  l-4th  days.  —  O. 
world.  The  world  in  past  ages ;  the  known  world 
before  the  discovery  of  Amer.  —  Old'en,  -n,  a.  Old; 
ancient.  —  Old'ish,  a.  Somewhat  old.  —  Old'ness, 
n.  —  OhP-fash'ioned,  a.  Formed  according  to  obso¬ 
lete  fashion  or  custom. 

Oleander,  o-le-an'd5r,  n.  An  evergreen  shrub,  having 
clusters  of  fragrant  red  or  white  flowers.  [OF.  ole- 
andre,  Sp.  and  Pg.  eloendro,  LL.  lorandrum,  perh. 
corrup.  fr.  1,.  rhododendron,  q.  v.;  perh.  fr.  L.  laurus, 
laurel,  and  Gr.  dendron,  tree.] 

Oleaster,  Oleaginous,  Oleomargarine,  etc.  See  under 
Oil. 

Olfactive,  ol-fak'tiv,  -tory,  -to-rY,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  hav¬ 
ing  the  sense  of,  smelling.  —  Olfac'tory,  n.  An  organ 
of  smelling  ;  the  sense  of  smell.  [L.  olfacere,  olfac- 
tum,  fr.  olere,  to  smell,  and  facere,  to  make.] 

Olibanum,  o-lib'a-nuni,  n.  An  inspissated  sap,  having 
a  bitterish  and  aromatic  taste:  it  burns  for  a  long 
time,  with  an  agreeable  odor,  and  a  steady,  clear 
light.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  libanos,  Ileb.  lebonah,  Ar.  luban, 
frankincense.] 

Oligarchy,  ol'Y-gark/Y,  n.  Government  in  which  the 
supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons. 
[F.  oligarchic,  LL.  and  Gr.  oligarchia,  fr.  Gr.  oligos, 
few,  and  archein,  to  rule.]  —  Ol'igarch,  n.  One  of 
those  who  constitute  an  oligarchy.  —  Ol'igarch'al, 
-ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Olio,  o'lY-o  or  Cl'yo,  n.  A  dish  of  stewed  meat ;  a 
mixture  ;  medley.  ( Mus .)  A  collection  of  various 
pieces.  [Sp.  olla,  a  round  earthen  pot,  a  dish  of 
stewed  meat ;  olla  podrida,  a 
dish  of  different  sorts  of  meat 
boiled  together,  lit.  a  rotten 
pot,  fr.  L.  olla ,  a  pot,  dish.]  — 

Ollapodrida,  oFli-po-dre'dA,  n. 

A  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  meat 
chopped  fine,  and  stewed  with 
vegetables ;  any  incongruous 
mixture  or  miscellaneous  col¬ 
lection. 

Olive,  ol'iv,  n.  { Bot .)  A  tree  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Asia  and  S.  Europe, 
for  its  fruit ;  the  fruit  from 
which  olive  oil  is  expressed. 

The  color  of  the  olive,  a  color 
composed  of  violet  and  green. 

[F.;  L.  oliva,  Gr.  elaia,  an  olive- 
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tree  :  see  Oil.1  —  Oliva'ceoua,  -shus,  a.  Of  the  color 

of)  the  olive ;  olive-green. 

Olympiad,  o-lim'pY-ad,  n.  A  period  of  4  years,  reck¬ 
oned  from  one  celebration  of  the  Olympic  Karnes  to 
another,  —  the  1st  being  776  B.  c.  [Fr.  Mt.  Olympus, 
in  Macedonia,  the  fabled  seat  of  the  gods.]  —  Olym'- 
pian,  -pf-an,'-pic,  a.  Pert,  to  Olympus  ;  also  to  the 
town  of  Olympia,  and  to  the  games  there  celebrated. 

Omber,  -bre,  om'bgr,  n.  A  game  at  cards,  usually 
played  by  3  persons.  [F.  ombre,  Sp.  hombre,  fr.  Sp. 
hombre,  L.  homo,  man.] 

Ombrometer,  om-brom'e-ter,  n.  An  instrument  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls;  a  rain-gauge. 
[Gr.  ombros,  rain,  and  metron,  measure.] 

Omega,  o'meg-a  or  o-meg'a,  n.  The  last  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  (O,  a j),  as  Alpha,  A,  is  the  first. 
[Gr.  o  mega,  great,  or  long,  O.J 

Omelet,  om'e-let  or  om'let,  n.  A  kind  of  fritter  made 
chiefly  of  eggs.  [F.  omelette,  OF.  alemette,  alemelle, 
lit.  a  thin  plate,  for  la  lemelle,  fr.  L.  lamella ,  dim.  of 
lamina,  q.  v.;  not  fr.  F.  oeufs  metes,  mixed  eggs.] 

Omen,  o'men,  n.  Sign  or  indication  of  some  future 
event  ;  a  prognostic  ;  presage  ;  augury.  —  v.  t. 
[omened  (-mend),  omening.]  To  indicate  as  likely 
to  occur,  augur;  to  predict,  foretell.  [L.  omen, 
ominis,  OL.  osmen;  perh.  fr.  os,  the  mouth,  peril,  fr. 
auscultare,  to  hear,  auris,  the  ear  ;  s.  rt.  abominate .] 

—  Om'inous,  -Y-nus,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  an 
omen  ;  foreshowing  good,  auspicious  ;  foreboding 
evil,  inauspicious.  [L.  ominosus.]  —  Om'inously, 

ado.  —  Om'inousness,  n. 

Omentum,  o-men'tuin,  n.  ( Anat .)  The  caul;  a  fatty 
membranaceous  covering  of  a  portion  of  the  bowels, 
attached  to  the  stomach.  [L.] 

Omer,  o'mgr,  n.  A  Hebrew  measure,  the  l-10th  of  an 
ephah.  [See  IIomer.] 

Ominous,  etc.  See  under  Omen. 

Omit,  o-mit',  v.  t.  To  let  fall,  leave  out,  drop  ;  to 
pass  by,  neglect.  [L.  omittere,  omissum,  fr.  ob  and 
mittere,  to  let  go.]  — Omit'ter,  Omis'sion,  -inish'- 

un,  n.  Act  of  leaving  out  ;  neglect  or  failure  to  do 
something  required  by  propriety  or  duty;  that  omit¬ 
ted.  [F.  ;  L.  omissio.J  — -  Omis'sible,  a.  Capable  of 
being,  etc. 

Omnibus,  om'nY-bus,  n.  A  large  four-wheeled  car¬ 
riage,  to  carry  many  people.  [L.  dative  plural, 
for  all,  fr.  omnis,  all.]  —  Omnibus  bill.  In  Amer. 
legislation,  a  bill  which  provides  for  several  miscel¬ 
laneous  enactments  or  appropriations.  —  Omnifa'ri- 
ous,  -rY-us,  a.  Of  all  varieties,  forms,  or  kinds.  [L. 
omnifarius,  fr.  omnis.]  —  Omnif'erous,  -gr-us,  a. 
All-bearing  ;  producing  all  kinds.  [L.  omnifer ; 
ferre,  to  bear.]  —  Omnif'ic.  a.  All-creating.  ”  [L. 
facere,  to  make.]  —  Om'niform,  a.  Having  every 
form  or  shape.  [L.  forma,  form.]  —  Omnig'enous, 
-nij'e-nus,  a.  Consisting  of  all  kinds.  [L.  genus, 
kind.]  —  Omniparity,  -pttr'Y-tY,  n.  General  equal¬ 
ity.  [L.  paritas,  equality,  parity,  q.  v.]  —  Omnip'a- 
rous,  -a-rus,  a.  Producing  all  things  ;  omnipanent. 

—  Omnip'otent,  a.  Possessing  unlimited  power;  all- 
owerful;  having  unlimited  power  of  a  particular 
ind.  [F.;  L.  omnipotens;  potens,  powerful,  potent.] 

—  Ommp'otence,  -tency,  n.  —  Omnipres'ent,  a. 
Present  in  all  places  at  the  same  time  ;  ubiquitous. 
[L.  praesens,  present.]  —  Omnipres'ence,  n.  Ubiq¬ 
uity. —  Omnis'cient,  -  nish'ent,  «.  Having  univer¬ 
sal  knowledge,  or  knowledge  of  all  things;  all-know¬ 
ing  ;  all-searching  ;  all-seeing.  [L.  sciens,  p.  pr.  of 
scire,  to  know.]  —  Omnis'cience,  -nish'ens,  n.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being,  etc.  —  Omniv'orous,  -o-rus,  a.  All- 
devouring;  eating  everything  indiscriminately.  [L. 
vorare,  to  eat  greedily.]  —  Om'nium,  -nY-um,  n. 
(Finance.)  In  Eng.,  the  value  taken  as  an  average 
of  the  different  stocks  in  which  a  loan  to  govern¬ 
ment  is  funded.  [L.,  of  all,  gen.  pi.  of  omnis.]  — 
Om'nium-gath'erum,  -gath'gr-um,  n.  A  miscella¬ 
neous  collection  of  things  or  persons;  a  medley.  [A 
macaronic  compound;  gatherum,  fr.  E.  gather.] 

Omphalic,  om-fal'ik,  «.  Pert,  to  the  navel.  [Gr.  om¬ 
phalos,  navel.] 

On,  on,  prep.  At,  or  in  contact  with,  the  surface  or 
upper  part  of  a  thing,  and  supported  by  it  ;  toward 
ana  to  the  upper  surface  of  ;  upon  ;  by  means  of  ; 
with  ;  in  addition  to  ;  besides  ;  at  or  near,  — indica¬ 
ting  relative  position ;  in  dependence  or  reliance  up¬ 
on  ;  at  or  in  the  time  of  ;  toward;  for  ;  at  the  peril 

of,  or  for  the  safety  of ;  by  virtue  of ;  with  the  pledge 
of;  to  the  account  of;  in  consequence  of,  or  follow¬ 
ing  ;  in  reference  or  relation  to.  —  adv.  Forward; 
in  progression;  onward;  forward,  in  succession  ;  in 
continuance  ;  without  interruption  ;  adhering  ;  at¬ 


tached  to  the  body.  [AS.  ;  D.  aan,  Dan.  and  G.  an, 
Sw.  a  (prep.),  an  (adv.),  Goth,  and  Gr.  ana:  s.  rt. 
in.]  —  On'to,  -  too,  prep.  On  the  top  of  ;  upon  ;  on. 

—  On' ward,  a.  Advanced  or  advancing;  increased; 
improved.  —  adv.  Toward  the  point  Before  or  in 
front  ;  forward  ;  progressively  ;  in  advance.  —  On'- 
wards,  adv.  Same  as  Onward.  —  On'set,  n.  A 
violent  attack,  esp.  the  assault  of  an  army  or  body 
of  troops  upon  an  enemy,  fort,  etc.  ;  charge  ;  storm¬ 
ing  ;  onslaught.  —  On'slaught,  -slawt,  n.  Attack  ; 
aggression  ;  assault.  [AS.  sleaht,  a  stroke,  blow,  fr. 
slean,  to  strike;  s.  rt.  slaughter.] 

Onanism,  o'nan-izm,  n.  Self-pollution;  masturbation. 
[Fr.  Onan  (Gen.  xxxix.  9).] 

Once.  See  under  One. 

On  dit,  awN-de'.  Lit.,  they  say;  it  is  said.  —  n.  A 
rumor;  flying  report.  [F.J 

One,  wun,  a.  Being  but  a  single  unit,  or  entire  being 
or  tiling,  and  no  more;  single;  individual;  denotin'? 
a  person  conceived  or  spoken  of  indefinitely,  —  used 
as  an  indefinite  pronoun  or  adjective  (having,  as  a 
pronoun,  a  plural,  ones)  ;  pointing  out  a  contrast,  — 
used  as  a  correlative  adjective;  constituting  a  whole; 
undivided  ;  united  ;  single  in  kind  ;  the  same  ;  a 
common.  [ME.  oon,  on  (dative  oone,  one),  AS.  an, 
D.  and  Dan.  een,  Goth,  aim,  W.  un,  L.  unus,  OL. 
and  Gr.  oinos  ;  s.  rt.  a,  an,  alone,  lone,  atone,  unique, 
unite,  union,  onion,  none,  anon,  another;  not  s.  rt.  Gr. 
heis,  hen,  one  =  E.  same.]  —  All  one.  Just  the  same. 

—  At  o.  In  agreement  or  concord.  —  One'ness,  n. 
State  of  being  one;  singleness  in  number;  individu¬ 
ality  ;  unity.  —  One'-horse,  a.  Drawn  by  a  single 
horse,  — said  of  a  vehicle;  second  rate;  cheap;  with 
limited  capital;  of  little  account. — sid'ed,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  one  side  only  ;  limited  to  one  side  ;  partial ;  un¬ 
just;  unfair.  —  Once,  wuns,  adv.  At  one  time;  on 
one  occasion;  atone  former  time;  formerly;  as  soon 
as.  [ME.  ones,  oones,  onis,  AS.  anes,  orig.  gen.  of 
an.]  — At  once.  Immediately;_without  delay;  atthe 
same  time  ;  as  one.  —  On'ly,  on'IY,  a.  One  alone  ; 
single  ;  alone  in  its  class  ;  by  itself  ;  distinguished 
above  all  others  ;  preeminent.  —  adv.  In  one  man¬ 
ner,  or  for  one  purpose  alone;  solely;  singly;  merely; 
barely.  [ME.  oonli,  onliche,  AS.  anlic,  fr.  an  and 
lie,  like.] 

Oneirocritic,  o-ni'ro-krit'ik,  -leal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  dreams.  [Gr.  oneiros,  dream,  and 
kritikos,  critical.] 

Onerary,  Onerous.  See  under  Onus. 

Onion,  un'yun,  n.  A  biennial  plant;  its  bulbous  root, 
used  as  an  article  of  food.  [F.  oignon,  L.  unio,  a 
kind  of  single  onion,  also,  oneness,  unity,  fr.  unus, 
one,  q.  v.;  same  as  union.] 

Only.  See  under  One. 

Onomancy,  on'o-man'sY,  n.  Divination  by  the  letters 
of  a  name.  [Gr.  onoma,  a  name  (q.  v.),  and  man- 
teia,  divination.]  —  Onomas'ticon,  -tY-kon,  n.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  names  and  terms  ;  dictionary ;  common¬ 
place  book.  [Gr.  onomastikos,  pert,  to  names  or 
naming.]  —  On'omat'opoe'ia,  -o-pe'yd,  n.  (Gram. 
&  Ilhet.)  The  theory  that  words  are  formed  to  re¬ 
semble  the  sound  made  by  the  thing  signified.  The 
use  of  a  word  whose  sound  corresponds  to  the  sound 
of  the  thing  signified.  [Gr.  onomatopoeia;  poiein,  to 
make.]  —  On'omat'opoet'ic,  -o-po-et'ik,  a.  Formed 
to  resemble  the  sound  of  the  thing  signified. 

Onset,  Onto,  Onward,  etc.  See  under  On. 

Ontology,  on-tol'o-jY,  n.  That  part  of  the  science  of 
metaphysics  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  essential 
properties  and  relations  of  all  beings,  as  such.  [Gr. 
onta  (neut.  pi.  of  on,  ontos,  being,  p.  pr.  of  einai,  to 
be),  existing  things,  and  logos,  discourse.]  —  Onto- 
log'ic,  -ical,  -loj'ik-ai,  a.  Pert,  to  the  science  of  be¬ 
ing  in  general. 

Onus,  o'nus,  n.  The  burden.  [L.  onus,  oneris;  perh. 
s.  rt.  Skr.  anas,  a  cart;  s.  rt.  exonerate.]  —  Onus  pro- 
bandi.  The  burden  of  proof.  [L.]  —  On'erous,  8n'- 
gr-us,  a.  Burdensome;  oppressive.  [F.  onereux,  fr. 
L.  onus.]  —  On'erary,  -gr-a-rY,  a.  Designed  for  car¬ 
rying  burdens. 

Onyx,  o'niks,  n.  A  stone  (chalcedony,  etc.)  consisting 
of  parallel  layers  of  different  shades  of  color,  ana 
used  for  making  cameos.  [L.  and  Gr.,  a  claw,  a 
finger-nail,  a  veined  gem,  fr.  its  resembling  the  fin¬ 
ger-nail  in  color;  s.  rt.  Skr.  nakha  =  E.  nail,  q.  v.] 

Oolite,  Oology,  etc.  See  under  Ovum. 

Oolong,  oo'long,  n.  A  variety  of  black  tea  possessing 
the  flavor  of  green  tea.  [Chinese,  green  dragon  ] 

Ooze,  ooz,  v.  i.  [oozed  (oozd),  oozing.]  To  flow 
gently,  percolate.  —  v.  t.  To  cause  to  flow  forth 
gently,  cause  to  percolate  ;  to  drop,  shed,  distill.  — 
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n.  Soft  mud  or  slime;  soft  flow;  spring;  the  liquor 
of  a  tan-vat.  [ME.  uiose,  AS.  wasc,  ooze,  AS.  wos, 
juice,  Ic.  vas,  wetness  ;  peril,  s.  rt.  Ic.  ur,  drizzle, 
AS.  wser,  sea,  Skr.  van,  water.]  —  Ooz'y,  -Y,  a. 
Mirv;  containing  soft  mud;  resembling  ooze. 

Opacity,  Opake.  See  under  Opaque. 

Opal,  o'paT,  n.  A  mineral  consisting  of  silex  in  what 
is  called  the  soluble  state,  and  usually  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  :  the  precious  opal  presents  a  peculiar 
play  of  colors,  and  is  esteemed  as  a  gem.  [F.  opale, 
L.  opulus ,  Or.  opallios,  peril,  fr.  Skr.  upala,  a  stone.] 
—  Opalesce',  -pal-es',  v.  i.  [-esced  f-est'),  -escing.  ] 
To  give  forth  a  play  of  colors,  like  tlie  opal. —  Opal- 
es'cence,  -es'sens,  n.  A  reflection  of  a  milky  or 
pearly  light  from  the  interior  of  a  mineral.  —  (jpal- 
es'cent,  a.  Reflecting  a  pearly  light  from  the  in¬ 
terior.  —  O'paline,  -in,  a.  Pert,  to  or  like  opal. — 
O'palize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izing.]  To  convert 
into  opal,  or  a  substance  like  opal. 

Opaque,  o-pak',  a.  Impervious  to  the  rays  of  light ; 
not  transparent;  dark;  obscure.  [F.;  L.  opacus .]  — 
Opaque'ness,  Opac'ity,  -pas'Y-tT,  n.  Quality  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.  [F.  opacity.] 

Ope,  Sp,  Open,  o'pn,  a.  Free  of  access  ;  not  shut  up; 
not  closed  ;  free  to  be  used,  visited,  read,  etc.  ;  not 
private;  public;  not  drawn  together  or  contracted; 
expanded;  without  reserve;  not  concealed  or  secret; 
exposed  to  view  ;  candid;  ingenuous  ;  sincere  ;  art¬ 
less;  not  frozen  up;  not  cold  or  frosty  ;  not  settled 
or  adjusted;  not  balanced  or  closed  ;  not  blinded  or 
obscured;  not  deaf;  not  unwilling  to  hear;  listen¬ 
ing;  free  to  be  discussed;  easily  enunciated;  spoken 
without  closing  the  mouth.  —  n.  Open  country  or 
space. —  v.  t.  [opened  (o'pnd),  opening.]  To  make 
open,  render  free  of  access,  unclose,  unlock,  remove 
any  fastening  from;  to  bring  to  view,  exhibit,  inter¬ 
pret,  explain,  disclose;  reflexively,  to  speak  without 
reserve;  to  enter  upon,  begin,  commence. —  v.  i.  To 
unclose,  be  parted;  to  begin  to  appear;  to  commence, 
begin.  [AS.  and  D.  (adj.),  fr.  AS.  up,  D.  op,  up.]  — 
Open  rowel  or  sound.  A  vowel  or  sound  pronounced 
with  a  larger  aperture  of  the  lips  or  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  as  compared  with  others  called  close  vowels 
or  sounds.  —  O'pener,  n.  —  O'pening,  n.  A  place 
which  is  open;  breach;  aperture;  beginning;  com¬ 
mencement.  —  O'penly,  adn.  In  an  open  manner  ; 
publicly  ;  without  secrecy  ;  without  reserve  or  dis¬ 
guise;  plainly.  —  O'penness,  n.  —  O'pen-eyed,  -Id,  a. 
Watchful;  vigilant. — handed,  a.  Generous;  mu¬ 
nificent. — heart'ed,  a.  Candid;  frank;  generous. — 
-mouthed,  a.  Having  the  mouth  open  ;  gaping ; 
greedy;  clamorous. 

Opera,  op'5r-&,  n.  A  musical  drama  consisting  of 
airs,  choruses,  recitations,  etc.  ;  the  score  of  a  musi¬ 
cal  drama;  house  where  operas  are  exhibited.  [It., 
performance,  L.,  work,  opus,  labor,  toil,  Skr.  ap>as, 
work,  fr.  ap,  to  obtain;  s.  rt.  cooperate,  inure,  ma¬ 
nure,  office,  perh.  apt,  inept,  option.  ]  —  Operat'ic, 
-ical,  a.  Pert.,  or  appropriate  to 
the  opera.  —  Op'era-glass,  n.  A 
short  telescope  of  low  power, 
usually  with  a  tube  and  glasses 
for  each  eye,  for  use  in  theaters, 
etc.  ;  a  1  o_rgnette.  —  Op'era-  A 
bouffe',  -boot',  n.  A  comic  op-  ^ 
era.  [F.  ;  bouffe.  It.  buffia,  joke,  * 
jest.]  —  Op'erate,  v.  i.  To  ex¬ 
ert  power  or  strength,  physical 
or  mechanical ;  to"  produce  an 
appropriate  physical  effect ;  to  Opera-glass, 
exert  moral  influence.  (Med.)  To  take  appropriate 
effect  on  the  human  system  (Surg.)  To  perform 
some  manual  act  upon  a  human  body,  usually  with 
instruments.  —  v.  t.  To  produce  as  an  effect ;  to 
cause,  occasion  ;  to  put  into  or  to  continue  in  opera¬ 
tion  ;  to  work.  [L.  operari,  operatus,  fr.  opus.  ]  — 
Opera'tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of  operating;  agency; 
exertion  of  power,  physical,  mechanical,  or  moral ; 
method  of  working  :  effect  brought  about  by  a  def¬ 
inite  plan.  (Math.)  Some  transformation  to  be  made 
upon  quantities,  indicated  by  rules  or  symbols. 
(Surg. )  Any  methodical  action  of  the  hand,  or  of 
tne  hand  with  instruments,  on  the  human  body.  [F.; 
L.  opr  ratio.]  — Op'erative, -a-tiv,  a.  Having  power 
of  acting  ;  exerting  force  ;  efficient  in  work  ;  effica¬ 
cious.  —  n.  A  laboring  man  ;  artisan  ;  workman  in 
manufactories.  [F.  operatif.]  —  Op'era'tor,  n.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  operates.  (Surg.)  One  who  per¬ 
forms  some  act  upon  the  human  body.  [L.]  —  Op'- 
erose',  -fis',  a.  Wrought  with  labor  ;  laborious  ;  te¬ 
dious  ;  wearisome.  [L.  operosus.]—  Op'erose'ness, 


Ophicleide. 


n. —  Operam'eter,  n.  An  instrument  ormachiue  for 
measuring  work  done.  [L.  opus  and  Gr.  natron, 
measure.] 

Ophidian,  o-fid'Y-an,n.  An  animal  of  the  snake  family. 
[Gr.  ophidion,  dim.  of  ophis,  serpent.]  — 

O'phiol'ogy,  -fY-ol'o-jT,  n.  That  part 
of  naturalhistory  which  treats  of  ser¬ 
pents.  [Gr.  ophis  and  logos,  discourse.] 

—  O'phiol'ogist,  -jist,  n.  One  versed  in, 
etc.  —  Ophicleide,  of'Y-klld,  n.  A  large 
brass  wind  instrument  of  the  trumpet 
kind.  [F.;  fr.  Gr.  ophis  and  kleis,  klei- 
dos,  a  key.]  —  O'phioman'cy,  -fY-o- 
man'sY,  n.  Art  of  divining  or  predict¬ 
ing  events  by  serpents.  [Gr.  manteia, 
divination.] 

Ophthalmia,  etc.  See  under  Optic. 

Opiate.  See  under  Opium. 

Opinion,  o-pin'yun,  n.  A  mental  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  some  statement 
founded  on  probable  evidence  ;  judg¬ 
ment  of  persons  or  their  qualities  ;  esp.,  favorable 
judgment,  good  esteem.  (Law.)  The  formal  de¬ 
cision  of  a  judge,  umpire,  counselor,  etc.  [F.  ;  L. 
opinio,  -ionis,  fr.  opinari,  - natus ,  to  suppose  ;  s.  rt. 
Skr.  op,  to  attain,  get,  E.  optative,  q.  v.]  —  Opin'- 
iona'ted,  a.  Stiff  or  obstinate  in  opinion.  —  Opin'- 
ionative,  -tiv,  a.  Unduly  attached  to  one’s  own 
opinions ;  fond  of  preconceived  notions.  —  Opin'- 
ionatively,  adv.  Stubbornly.  —  Opin'ionativeness, 
n.  —  Opin'ionist,  n.  One  unduly  attached  to  his 
own  opinions. —Opine',  o-pIn',u.t.  [opined  (-pindO. 
OPININO.]  To  think,  suppose.  [F.  opiner,  fr.  L. 
opinari.]  —  Opin'iative,  -ya-tiv,  a.  Very  stiff  in  ad¬ 
herence  to  one’s  opinion;  founded  on  mere  opinion; 
fancied. 

Opium,  o'pY-um,  n.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
white  poppy,  —  a  narcotic  drug.  [L. ;  Gr.  opion,  dim. 
of  opos,  juice,  sap.]  —  O'piate,  -pY-at,  n.  Any  medi¬ 
cine  that  contains  opium,  and  induces  sleep  or  re¬ 
pose  ;  a  narcotic  ;  that  which  induces  rest  or  inac¬ 
tion. —  a.  Inducing  sleep;  causing  rest  or  inaction; 
soporific;  lulling;  quieting.  [F.;  LL.  opiatus,  pro¬ 
vided  with  opium.] 

Opodeldoc,  o-po-del'dok,  n.  A  saponaceous  campho¬ 
rated  liniment.  [An  unmeaning  word  coined  by 
Paracelsus.] 

Opossum,  o-pos'sum,  n.  An  Amer.  marsupial  quadru¬ 
ped.  [Ong.  opassom,  in  the  -g^  y 

language  of  the  Indians  of 
Virginia.] 

Opponent,  op-po'nent,  a.  In¬ 
clined  to  oppose  ;  adverse  ; 
antagonistic  ;  situated  in 
front ;  opposite.  —  n.  One  i 
who  opposes,  esp.,  in  a  dis-l 
p  u  t  a  t  i  o  n  or  controversy.  ’ 

( Academic  Us  age.)  One  • 
who  attacks  some  thesis  or  i 
proposition,  disting,  from 
the  respondent ,  or  defendant.  Opossum, 

who  maintains  it.  Adversary;  antagonist;  opposer. 
[L.  opponens,  p.  pr.  of  opponere,  to  set  or  place  against, 
oppose.]  —  Oppo'nency,  -sY,  n.  Proposition  of  objec¬ 
tions  to  a  thesis. 

Opportune,  op-por-tiln',  a.  Present  at  a  proper  time; 
recurring  atasuitable  occasion;  timely;  seasonable; 
convenient;  fit;  well-timed;  proper.  [F .  opportun, 

?>erh.  fr.  L.  opportunus,  lit.  at  or  before  the  port, 
r.  ob  and  portus,  port,  harbor  ;  perh.  fr.  L.  oportet, 
it  behooves.]  —  Opportunely,  adv.  —  Opportune'- 
ness,  n.  —  Opportu'nity,  -nY-tY,  n.  Fit  or  conven¬ 
ient  time;  occasion;  convenience;  occurrence.  [ME. 
and  F.  opportunity,  L.  opportunitas •  ] 

Oppose,  op-poz',  v.  t.  [-posed  (-pozd'),  -posing.]  To 
set  opposite  ;  to  put  in  opposition,  with  a  view  to 
counterbalance,  hinder,  defeat,  or  prevent  effect;  to 
resist ;  to  compete  with,  strive  against ;  to  resist 
effectually,  combat,  withstand,  deny,  obstruct.  — 
v.  i.  To  act  adversely  ;  to  make  objection  or  oppo¬ 
sition  in  controversy.  [F.  opposer,  fr.  L.  ob  and  F. 
poser,  L.  ponere,  positum,  to  place.]  —  Oppos'er,  n. 
—  Op'posite,  -zit,  a.  Standing  or  situated  in  front; 
facing;  contrasted  with;  hostile;  adverse;  mutually 
antagonistic;  inconsistent. — n.  One  who  opposes: 
that  which  is  contrary.  [F.]  —  Op'positely,  adv. 
In  a  situation  to  face  each  other;  adversely.  —  Op¬ 
position,  -zish'un,  n.  State  of  being  opposed  ;  re¬ 
pugnance  ;  contrariety  ;  act  of  opposing  ;  attempt 
to  check,  restrain,  or  defeat;  resistance;  that  which 
opposes  ;  an  obstacle  ;  the  collective  body  of  oppo- 
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sers;  the  party  that  opposes  the  existing  administra¬ 
tion!  {Astron.)  The  situation  of  2  heavenly  bodies 
180°  apart.  [F.]  —  Oppositionist,  n.  One  who  be¬ 
longs  to  an  opposing  party.  —  Oppos'itive,  -Y-tiv, 
a.  Capable  of  being  put  in  opposition. 

Oppress,  op-pres',  v.  t.  [-pressed  (-prest'),  -press¬ 
ing.]  To  press  down  ;  to  treat  severely,  cruelly,  or 
unjustly  ;  to  sit  or  lie  heavy  upon.  [F.  oppresser , 
LL.  oppressare,  L.  opprimere ,  -pressum,  fr.  ob  and 
premere,  to  press.]  —  Oppression,  -presh'un,  n.  Act 
state  of  being,  or  that  which,  etc.;  sense  of  heavi¬ 
ness,  weight,  or  obstruction  in  the  body  or  mind; 
hardship;  cruelty;  burden.  [F.] — Oppressive, -iv, 
a.  Unreasonably  burdensome  ;  unjustly  severe  ; 
proceeding  from'  a  design  to  oppress  ;  overwhelm¬ 
ing ;  cruel;  unjust;  tyrannical  ;  overpowering. — ' 
Oppressively,  adv.  —  Oppressiveness,  n.  —  Op¬ 
pressor,  n.  One  who,  etc.  [L.l 

Opprobrium,  op-pro'brY-um,  n.  Reproach  mingled 
with  contempt  or  disdain.  [L.,  fr.  ob  and  probrum , 
infamy.]  —  Oppro'brious,  -brY-us,  n.  Reproachful 
and  contemptuous  ;  scurrilous  ;  blasted  with  in¬ 
famy  ;  rendered  hateful.  TL.  opprobriosus.]  —  Op- 
pro'briously,  aclv.  —  Oppro'briousness,  n. 

Oppugn,  op-ptln',  v.  t.  [-pugned  (-pflnd'),  -pugn- 
ing.]  To  fight  against,  whether  in  attack,  resist¬ 
ance,  or  simple  opposition.  [F.  oppugner,  L.  op- 
jmgnare ,  fr.  ob  and pugnare,  to  fight;  pugna,  a  fight, 
f r.  pugnus  =  E.  fist,  q.  v.]  —  Oppugn'er,  n.  —  Oppiig'- 
nancy,  -pug'nan-sY,  n.  Act  of  oppugning  ;  resist¬ 
ance. 

Optative,  op'ta-tiv,  a.  Expressing  desire  or  wish.  —  n. 

{ Oram.)  A  mode  of  the  verb  expressing  desire.  [F. 
optatifi,  L.  optativus,  fr.  optare^-tatum,  to  wish;  s.  rt. 
L.  apisci,  Skr.  ap,  to  obtain,  E.  adopt,  apt,  adept, 
inept,  opinion,  opulent.)—-  Op'tion,  -shun,  n.  Power 
of  choosing;  right  of  choice  ;  exercise  of  the  power 
of  choice;  election  ;  preference  ;  power  of  wishing  ; 
wish.  ( Stock  Exchange.)  Liberty  of  selling  or  of 
buying  stock  at  a  certain  price,  and  at  a  given  future 
time;  time  allowed  to  either  buyer  or  seller  for  tue 
delivery  of  stock.  [F. ;  L.  optio,  fr.  optare.)  —  Op'- 
tional,  a.  Left  to  one’s  wish;  depending  on  choice; 
involving  an  option,  or  power  of  choice.—  Op'timate, 
-tY-mat,  n.  A  nobleman  ;  a  chief  man  in  a  state 
or  city.  [L.  optimas,  optimatis,  pi.  optimates,  the 
adherence  of  the  best  men,  the  aristocrats,  grandees, 
fr.  optiinus,  best,  orig.  choice,  f r.  optio.')  —  Op'tima- 
cy,  -ma-sY,  n.  The  body  of  nobles  ;  the  nobility.  — 
Op'time,  -tY-me,  n.  One  of  those  who  stand  in  the 
2a  rank  of  honors,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Eng.  —  Op'timism,  -mizm,  n.  The  doctrine  that 
everything  in  nature  is  ordered  for  the  best.  —  Op'- 
timist,  n.  One  who  holds,  etc. 

Optic,  op'tik,  n.  An  organ  of  sight;  an  eye.— Op'tic, 
-tical,  a.  Pert,  to  vision  or  to  the  organ  of  siglit,  or 
to  the  science  of  optics.  [F.  optigiie,  Gr.  optikos, 
pert,  to  sight,  fr.  rt.  of  Gr.  opsomai,  I  shall  see,  opter, 
a  witness,  one  who  sees ^ophthalmos  (for  optalmos), 
L.  ocidus,  Russ,  oko  =  E.  eye,  q.  v.  ;  s.  rt.  autopsy, 
catoptric,  synopsis,  etc.]  — Optic  nerves.  The  2d  pair 
of  nerves  which  proceed  directly  from  the  brain, 
and  are  the  nerves  of  sight:  see  Eye. — Op'tics,  n. 
Science  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  light,  and 
the  phenomena  of  vision.  —  Opti'cian,  -tish'an,-  n. 
One  who  makes  or  sells  optical  glasses  and  instru¬ 
ments.  —  Ophthal'mia,  of-thal'mY-a,  Oph'thalmy, 
-mY,  n.  {Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
or  coats  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  eyeball.  [Gr.,  fr.  oph- 
thalmos.)  —  Ophthal'mic,  a.  Pert,  to  the  eye. 

Optimate,  Option,  etc.  See  under  Optative. 

Opulent,  op'u-lent,  a.  Having  a  large 
estate;  wealthy;  rich;  affluent.  [F.; 

L-  opulentvs,  fr.  opes,  Gr.  aplmos, 

Skr.  apnas,  wealth;  s.  rt.  optative, 
q.  v.] —  Op'ulently,  adv.  —  Op'u- 
lence.n.  Wealth;  riches;  affluence. 

Or,  dr,  conj.  A  connective  that  marks 
an  alternative  :  it  corresponds  to 
either,  and  in  poetry  is  sometimes 
used  for  either  :  it  is  often  used  to 
express  an  alternative  of  terms, 
definitions,  or  explanations  of  the 
same  think  in  different  words. 

[Short  for  ME.  other,  oiuther,  anth¬ 
er,  not  E.  other,  but  =  either,  q.  v.] 

Or,  fir,  n.  {Her.)  The  yellow  or 
gold  color  represented  on  an  es¬ 
cutcheon  by  small  dots.  [F.  ;  L. 
aurum,  gold.]—  Or'iflamb.-flamme, 

Sr'Y-flaru,  n.  The  ancient  royal  st; 


—  a  red  silk  flag 


into  flame-shaped 


window,  as  in  a  hall,  chapel, 
etc.  [OF.  oriol,  Uu.oriolum, 
a  recess,  gallery,  corridor,  — 
orig.  gilded  or  decorated 
with  gold,  fr.  L.  aureolum, 
golden.]  —  O'riole,  -rY-ol,  n. 

A  singing  bird  allied  to  the 
thrushes,  having  a  golden 
or  yellow  plumage  mixed 
with  black.  [OF.  oriol,  L. 
aureolus,  lit.  golden.]  —  Or'- 
molu',  -mo-loo',  n.  A  kind 
of  brass,  made  to  resemble 
gold  by  using  less  zinc  and 
more  copper  than  in  ordi¬ 
nary  brass.  [F.  or  moidu; 
moulu,  p.  p.  of  moudre,  to 
grind,  pound.]  —  O'roide, 

-roid,  n.  An  alloy,  resem¬ 
bling  gold.  [F.  or  and  Gr. 
eidos,  form.]  —  Or'piment,  -pY-ment,  n.  Trisulphide 
of  arsenic,  occurring  in  crystals  of  a  lemon-yellow 
color,  and  used  in  dyeing.  [F.;  L.  avripigmentum, 
lit.  gold  paint,  fr.  aurum  and  pigmentum,  pigment, 
v.]—  Or'ris,  br'uis,  n.  A  kind  of  gold  or  silver 

old  or  silver  lace.  [ME. 


Oriel. 


fraise,  pert,  to 


lace ;  a  pattern  worked  m 
orfraus,  gold  fringe,  fr.  FT  or  and  fi 
Friesland,  fringe,  ruff :  see  Frieze.] 

Oral,  o'ral,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  uttered  by,  the  mouth  ; 

Eoken,  not  written.  [L.  os,  oris,  the  mouth  ;  s.  rt. 

orare,  to  speak,  pray,  Skr.  asya,  anana,  the 
mouth,  E.  adore,  inexorable.)  —  O'rally,  adv.  By 
mouth.— Or'acle,  Br'a-kl,  n.  The  answer  of  a  pagan 
god  to  an  inquiry  respecting  some  affair  of  import¬ 
ance;  the  deity  supposed  to  give  the  answer,  also 
the  place  where  it  was  given  ;  revelations  delivered 
by  God  to  prophets  ;  the  entire  sacred  Scriptures  ; 
one  who  communicates  a  divine  command;  an  angel; 
prophet ;  any  person  reputed  uncommonly  wise  ;  a 
wise  sentence  or  decision  of  great  authority.  [F.  ; 
L.  oraculum,  fr.  orare.)  —  Orac'ular,  a.  Pert,  to  an 
oracle;  uttering  oracles  ;  like,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an 
oracle;  positive;  authoritative;  obscure;  ambiguous. 
—  Orac'ular ly,  adv.  —  Ora'tion,  n.  An  elaborate 
discourse,  treating  an  important  subject  in  a  dig¬ 
nified  manner,  —  applied  chiefly  to  discourses  on 
special  occasions,  and  to  academical  declamations ; 
harangue;  address;  speech.  [F.;  L.  oratio ,  fr.  ora¬ 
re.)  —  Or'ator,  Qr'a-ter,  n.  A  public  speaker  ;  one 
who  delivers  an  oration  ;  esp.  one  distinguished  for 
his  eloquence.  {Law.)  One  who  prays  for  relief;  a  pe¬ 
titioner;  a  plaintiff  or  complainant  in  a  bill  in  chan¬ 
cery.  [L.]  —  Orato'rial,  -rY-al,  a.  Pert,  to  an  orator 
or  to  oratory.  —  Orator'ical,  -tfir'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
becoming,  an  orator:  rhetorical;  eloquent;  flowery; 
florid.  —  Orator'ically,  adv.  In  a  rhetorical  man¬ 
ner.  —  Orato'rio,  -to'rY-o,  n.  ( A  sacred  com¬ 
position  consisting  of  airs,  recitatives,  duets,  trios, 
choruses,  etc.,  the  subject  of  which  is  generally 
taken  from  the  Scriptures;  an  oratory.  [It.,  fr.  L.  ora- 
torium,  a  place  of  prayer,  neut.  of  oratorius,  pert,  to 
prayer.]  —  Or'atory,  -to-rY,  n.  The  art  of  an  orator; 
art  of  effective  public  speaking;  a  chapel  for  private 
devotions.  [ME.  and  F.  oratoircA  —  Or'ison,  -Y-zun, 
n.  A  prayer  or  supplication.  [OF.]  —  Or'ifice,  -Y-fis, 
n.  The  mouth  of  a  tube,  pipe,  etc. ;  an  aperture, 
opening.  [OF. ;  L.  orificium,  fr.  os  and  facere,  to 
make.]  —  O'rotund',  -ro-tund',  n.  A  mode  of  into¬ 
nation  directly  from  the  larynx,  particularly  full, 
clear,  and  ringing  in  tone. —  a.  Ringing  and  mu¬ 
sical.  [L.  os  and  rotundas,  round,  smooth.]  —  Os'ci- 
tate,  -sY-tat,  v.  i.  To  gape  with  sleepiness,  yawn. 
[L.  oscitare,  -tatum,  fr.  os  and  citare,  intens.  of  ciere, 
to  put  in  motion.]  — Os'citant,  a.  Yawning;  sleepy; 
drowsy.  —  Os'citancy,  -tan-sY,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of 
being,  etc.  —  Os'culate,  -ku-lat,  v.  t.  and  i.  To  kiss. 
{Geom.)  To  touch,  as  one  curve  another,  or  as  2 
curves  when  both  have  a  common  curvature  at  the 
point  of  contact.  [L.  osculari,  -latvs,  fr.  osculant,  a 
little  or  pretty  mouth,  a  kiss,  dim.  of  os.]  —  Oscula'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  {Geom.)  Contact  of  curves. — 
Os'culant,  a.  Adhering  closely.  ( Classification .) 
Intermediate  in  character,  or  on  the  border  between 
two  groups. —  Os 'culatory,  -to-rY,  a.  Pert,  to  kiss¬ 
ing.  {Geom.)  Capable  of  oscultation.—  n.  A  picture 
of  Christ  or  the  Virgin,  to  be  kissed  by  priest  or 
people. 


fim,  fame,  fiir,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term ;  Yn,  ice ;  Qdd,  tone,  Or; 
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Orange,  or'enj,  n.  A  tree  of  many  varieties,  and  its 
round  yellow  fruit.  —  a.  Of  the 
colorof  an  orange:  see  Light.  [F.; 

OF.  orenge,  for  narenge,  Sp.  na- 
ranja,  Per.  naranj,  narang,  an 
orange,  nar,  a  pomegranate.]  — 

Or  angeade',  -ad',  n.  A  drink  made 
of  orange-juice,  corresponding  to 
lemoncule.—  Or'angery,  -an-jSr-T,  n. 

A  plantation  or  nursery  of  orange 
trees. 

Orang-outang,  o-rang'oo-tang',  n.  A  n 

large  monkey,  closely  resembling  urange. 

man.  [.Malayan  orang  at  an,  man  of  the  woods,  fr. 
orang,  man,  and  utan,  a 
forest,  wild,  savage.] 

Oration,  Orator,  etc.  See 
Oral. 

Orb,  Orb,  «.  A  body  of  a 
round  form  ;  one  of  the 
celestial  spheres;  the  eye; 
a  circlo;  orbit;  a  revolving 
circular  body ;  wheel; 
globe  ;  ball ;  sphere.  [F, 
orbe,  L.  orbis.] —  Orbed, 

8rbd,  Orbic'ular,  a.  Re¬ 
sembling,  or  having  the 
form  of,  an  orb;  spherical; 
circular;  globular.  [L.  or¬ 
bicularis,  tr.orbiculus,  dim. 
of  or b t «.]  —  Orbic'ularly, 
ad v.  Spherically.— Orbic'- 
ulate,  a.  In  the  form  of  an 
orb.  —  Orb'it,  n.  (  Astron.) 

The  path  described  by  a 
heavenly  body  in  its  peri¬ 
odical  revolution.  (Anat.) 

The  cavity  in  which  the 
eye  is  situated  :  see  Skel¬ 
eton.  ( Ornith .)  The  skin 
eye  of  a  bird.  [L.  orbit.a,  a  track  made  by  a  wheel, 
course,  circuit,  fr.  orbis.]  —  Orb'ital,  a.  Pert,  to  an 
orbit. 

Ore,  8rk,  n.  The  grampus,  q.  v.  [L.  orca,  Gr.  orux. 

Orchard,  dr'chSrd,  n.  An  inclosure  or  assemblage  of 
fruit  trees.  [AS.  orceard,  ortgeard,  lit.  wort-yard; 
wyrt,  plant,  geard,  yard.]  —  Or'chardist,  n.  ~  One 
who  cultivates  orchards. 

Orchestra,  dr'kes-  or  6r-kes'tr4,  Or'chester, -tre,  -kes- 
tSr,  n.  The  space  in  a  theater  between  stage  and 
audience  ;  a  band  of  instrumental  musicians.  [L. 
and  Gr.  orchestra,  fr.  Gr.  orchaisthai,  to  dance,  — 
orig.  the  space  where  the  chorus  danced.]  —  Or'ches- 
tral,  a.  Pert,  to,  suitable  for,  or  performed  in,  an 
orchestra. 

Orchil,  Sr'kil,  -chil'la,  -kil'te,  n.  Same  as  Archil. 

Orchis,  8r'kis,  Or'chid,  -kid,  n.  A  perennial  terres¬ 
trial  or  epiphytal  plant  of  unnumbered  species, 
many  of  which  bear 
flowers  of  great  beauty, 
and  singular  in  form  : 
it  is  found  all  over  the 
world.  [L.  and  Gr.,  lit. 
a  testicle,  fr.  the  shape 
of  the  roots.] 

Ordain,  etc.  See  under 
Order. 

Ordeal,  8r'de-al,  n.  An 
ancient  form  of  trial, 
by  lot,  fire,  water,  etc., 
to  determine  guilt  or  in¬ 
nocence  ;  severe  trial ; 
accurate  scrutiny. 


Orang-outang, 
which  surrounds  the 


[Prop. 2 syllables;  ME. 
ordcu,  AS.  ordal,  ordel , 


D.  oordeel,  lit.  a  dealing  Orohis 

out,  fr.  AS.  prefix  or- 

(=  D.  oor-,  OS.  and  G.  ur-,  Goth,  ns-'),  out,  out  of, 
and  AS.  dwl,  a  portion,  share:  see  Deal.] 

Order,  8r'dSr.  n.  Regular  arrangement;  any  method¬ 
ical  or  established  succession  ;  a  sound  or  proper 
condition  ;  normal  state  ;  customary  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure;  regular  government;  general  tranquillity; 
a  regulation;  standing  rule;  a  particular  injunction; 
command  ;  mandate  :  necessary  measures  or  care; 
a  commission  to  make  purchases  or  supply  goods, 
a  direction,  in  writing,  to  pay  money;  a  number  of 
things  or  persons  arranged  in  a  fixed  or  suitublo 
place,  or  relative  position  ;  esp.,  a  rank  or  class  in 
society;  a  privileged  or  dignified  grade;  a  class  of 
men  so  closely  linked  together  that  they  form  a  sep¬ 


arate  class  in  the  community.  ( Episc .  Ch.)  The 
rank  of  deacon,  priest,  or  bishop,  —  often  used  in 
pi.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  5  principal  methods  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  ancients  for  ornamenting  the  columns 
of  an  edifice  (Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and 
Composite  :  see  Capital).  (Zool.)  One  of  the  well- 
marked  divisions  of  a  class,  including  families  and 
genera.  ( Bot .)  A  group  of  allied  individuals,  more 
comprehensive  than  a  genus.  (Rhet.)  The  placing  of 
words  and  members  in  a  sentence  so  as  to  contribute 
to  force,  beauty,  and  clearness  of  expression.  —  v.  t. 
[ordered  (-d6rd),  -dering.]  To  put  in  order,  re¬ 
duce  to  methodical  arrangement,  systematize,  ad¬ 
just  ;  to  manage,  conduct,  regulate;  to  command, 
direct,  bid.  —  v.  i.  To  give  command  or  direction. 
[ME.  and  F.  ordre,  OF.  ordene,  online ,  L.  ordo, 
ordinis,  order,  arrangement;  perh.  s.  rt.  L.  oriri,  to 
arise,  originate  :  see  Origin  ;  s.  rt.  disorder,  inordi¬ 
nate,  subordinate,  etc.l  —  Or'derer,  n.  —  Or'dering, 
n.  Disposition  ;  distribution  ;  management.  —  Or'- 
derless,  a.  Without  order  or  regularity;  disorderly; 
out  of  rule.  —  Or'derly,  -dtir-lT,  a.  Conformed  to 
order ;  methodical ;  regular ;  observant  of  order, 
method,  or  rule;  quiet;  peaceable;  well-regulated; 
systematic;  regular;  methodical;  being  on  duty. — 
adv.  According  to  due  order;  regularly. — n.  (Mil.) 
A  non-commissioned  officer  who  attends  a  superior 
officer  for  the  purpose  o_f  bearing  orders  or  render¬ 
ing  service.—  Ordain',  -dan',  v.  t.  [-dained  (-dand'V 
-daining.]  To  set  in  order,  regulate,  establish;  to 
appoint,  decree,  enact ;  to  set  apart  for  an  office, 
esp.,  to  invest  with  ministerial  or  sacerdotal  func¬ 
tions.  [ME.  ordeynen,  OF.  ordener,  L.  ordinare,: 
-atum,  fr.  ordo.  ]  —  Ordain'able,  a.  Capable,  or  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  ordained  or  appointed. —  Ordain'er,  n.  — 
Or'dina'tion,  n.  Act  of  ordaining;  esp.,  the  act  of 
setting  apart  to  an  office  in  the  Christian  ministry; 
state  of  being  ordained  or  appointed;  tendency.— 
Or'dinal,  -dT-nal,  a.  Indicating  the  established  order 
or  succession.  —  n.  A  number  noting  order;  a  book 
containing  the  service  prescribed  in  the  Eng.  church, 
for  the  ordination  of  deacons,  etc.  [L.  ordinalis .]  — 
Or'dinance,  -df-nans,  n.  An  ordaining  or  establish¬ 
ing  by  authority;  appointment;  a  rule  established 
by  authority;  a  statute;  law;  edict;  decree;  rescript. 
(Eccl.)  An  established  rite  or  ceremony.  [ME.  and 
OF.  ordenance,  LL.  ordinantia,  fr.  L.  ordinare .] — 
Ord'nance,  n.  Heavy  weapons  of  warfare,  —  can¬ 
non,  mortars,  and  howitzers;  artillery.  [F.,  orig-. 
applied  to  the  regulated  bore  or  caliber  of  the  gun.] 

—  Or'donnance,  -don-nans,  n.  (Fine  Arts.)  The 
disposition  of  the  parts  either  in  regard  to  the  whole 
piece  or  to  the  several  parts.  [F.,  a  later  form  of 
OF.  ordenance.] —  Or'dinary,  -dT-no-rT,  a.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  established  order  ;  methodical ;  regular  ;  of 
common  rank  ;  usual  ;  of  little  merit ;  plain  ;  not 
handsome.  —  n.  ( Civil  Law.)  An  officer  who  has 
original  jurisdiction  in  his  own  right,  and  not  by 
deputation.  (Eng.  Law.)  One  who  has  immediate 
jurisdiction  in  matters  ecclesiastical;  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  judge.  (Am.  Law.)  A  judicial  officer,  having 
generally  the  powers  of  a  judge  of  probate  or  surro¬ 
gate.  A  dining-room  where  there  is  a  fixed  price  for 
the  meal;  meal  furnished  at  such  a  dining-room. 
(Naval.)  The  establishment  of  the  shipping  not  in 
actual  service,  but  laid  up  under  the  charge  of  of¬ 
ficers.  (Her.)  A  portion  of  the  escutcheon  com¬ 
prised  between  straight  or  other  lines.  [F.  ordinaire 
(a.  and  n.),  T,.  ordinarius,  regular,  also  an  overseer, 
fr.  ordo.]  —  Gi'dinarily,  adv.  According  to  estab¬ 
lished  rules;  commonly;  usually;  on  the  average. — 
Or'dlnaryship,  n.  Office  of  an  ordinary.  —  Or'nary, 
-na^rT,  a.  Worthless  ;  vicious ;  irreclaimably  bad. 
[Prob.  corrup.  of  ordinary,  —  a  local  Amer.  vulgar¬ 
ism.]—  Or'dinate,  -dT-nat,  a.  Regular;  methodical. 

—  n.  (Qcom.)  The  distance  of  any  point  in  a  curve 
measured  on  a  line  called  the  axis  of  ordinates,  or 
on  a  line  parallel  to  it,  from  another  line  called  the 
axis  of  iibscissas,  on  which  the  corresponding  ab¬ 
scissa  of  the  point  is  measured.  [L.  ordinatus,  p.  p. 
of  oi'dinare.] 

Ordure,  8rd' Or,  n.  Dung;  excrements;  feces.  [F., 
fr.  OF,,  ord,  It.  ordo,  nasty,  orrido,  L.  horridus,  hor¬ 
rid,  q.  v.] 

Ore,  5r,  n.  The  compound  of  a  metal  and  some  other 
substance  (as  oxygen,  sulphur,  or  arsenic),  by  which 
its  properties  are  disguised  or  lost.  [AS.  or,  ore,  G. 
and  Sw.  adcr,  Dan.  aare,  a  vein  (=  blood-vessel, 
also  metallic  streak  in  a  rock) ;  perh.  s.  rt.  AS.  ar, 
Ic.  eir,  OHG.  er,  Goth,  ais,  L.  ws,  brass,  Skr.  ayas, 
iron.] 


sun,  cube,  full;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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Oread,  o're-ad,  n.  A  mountain  nymph.  [Gr.  oreias, 
- ados ,  fr.  oros ,  mountain.] 

Organ,  fir'gan,  n.  An  instrument  by  which  an  action 
is  performed,  or  object  accomplished;  part  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  being,  capable  of  a  special  function,  essential  to 
the  life  or  well-being  of  the  whole,  as  the  lungs,  the 
heart,  etc. ;  a  medium  of  communication  between 
one  person  or  body,  and  another.  (Mus.)  An  in¬ 
strument  containing  pipes  filled  with  wind  from  a 
bellows,  and  played  upon  by  means  of  keys.  [F. 
organe ,  L.  organum,  Gr  organon,  an  implement ; 
s.  rt.  Gr.  ergon,  work,  E.  orgies.]  —  Or'ganist,  n. 
One  who  plays  on  an  organ.  —  Organ'ic,  -ical,  a. 
Pert,  to  an  organ  or  its  structure  ;  consisting  of, 
containing,  or  produced  by  the  organs;  instrumental. 
( Language .)  Inflectional ;  changing  the  roots  of 
words  to  indicate  change  of  relation.  —  Organic  law 
or  laws.  A  law  or  system  of  laws  fundamental  to 
the  organization  of  a  state,  association,  etc.;  a  con¬ 
stitution.  —  Organ'ically,  adv.  In  an  organic  man¬ 
ner;  with  organical  structure  or  disposition  of  parts; 
by  means  of  organs.  —  Or'ganism,  n.  A  structure 
composed  of  or  acting  by  means  of  organs;  an  organ¬ 
ized  being.  —  Or'ganize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izing.] 
To  furnish  with  organs  ;  to  arrange  or  constitute  in 
parts,  each  having  a  special  function,  act,  office,  or 
relation.— Or'ganiz'able,  a.— Or'ganiza'tion,  n.  Act 
of  organizing ;  state  of  being  organized  ;  the  rela¬ 
tions  included  in  such  a  state  orcondition ;  that  which 
is  organized;  an  organism.  —  Or'ganog'raphy,  -og'- 
ra-fY,  n.  (Nat.  Hist.)  A  description  of  the  organs  of 
plants  or  animals.  [Gr.  graphem,  to  describe.]  —  Or'- 
ganol'ogy,  n.  Science  or  account  of  organs  and 
their  uses.  (Physiol.)  That  branch  which  treats, 
in  particular,  of  the  different  organs  of  animals. 
[Gr.  logos,  discourse.] 

Organdie,  -dy,  or'gan-dT,  n.  A  light  and  transparent 
muslin  or  cotton  fabric.  [F.  organdi.] 

Organzine,  fir'gan-zen',  n.  Silk  of  very  fine  texture, 
twisted  like  a  rope  with  different  strands,  to  in¬ 
crease  its  strength.  [F.  organsin .] 

Orgasm,  fir'gazm,  n.  Excitement  and  turgescence  of 
an  organ,  esp.  of  the  organs  of  generation.  [Gr.  or- 
gasnios,  fr.  organ,  to  swell,  esp.  with  lust.] 

Orgeat,  dr'zhat  or  fir'zha,  n.  A  flavoring  liquor,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  barley  and  sweet  almonds.  [F.,  fr. 
orge,  barley.] 

Orgy,  Cr'jY,  n. ;  pi.  -gies,  -jiz,— usually  in  the  pi. 
The  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  the  worship  of  Bacchus  ;  drunken  revelry  ;  noc¬ 
turnal  carousals.  [F.  orgies,  L.  and  Gr.  orgia  (all 
pi.),  fr.  Gr.  orgion,  a  sacred  act;  s.  rt.  Gr.  ergon, 
work  :  see  Organ.] 

Oriel.  See  under  Or,  n. 

Orient,  o'rY-ent,  a.  Rising,  as  the  sun  ;  eastern  ;  ori¬ 
ental;  bright;  shining;  of  superior  quality;  perfect. 
—  n.  The  eastern  horizon  ;  the  East ;  the  countries 
of  Asia.  [F. ;  L.  oriens,  -entis,  the  rising  sun,  the 
east,  prop.  p.  pr.  of  oriri,  to  rise:  see  Origin.]  — 
Orient'al,  a.  Pert,  to  the  east ;  proceeding  from, 
or  situated  in,  the  orient.  —  n.  A  native  or  inhab¬ 
itant  of  some  eastern  part  of  the  world.  [F.]  — 
Orient'' alism,  -izm,  n.  Any  system  or  doctrine,  mode 
of  thought  or  expression,  peculiar  to  orientals. — 
Orient'alist,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  east;  an  ori¬ 
ental  ;  one  versed  in  the  eastern  languages  and  lit¬ 
erature.  —  Orient'ate,  -at,  v.  t.  To  place  or  turn 
toward  the  east ;  to  cause  to  assume  an  easterly 
direction,  or  to  veer  toward  the  east,  —  v.  i.  To  move 
or  turn  toward  the  cast.  —  O'rienta'tlon,  n.  Pro¬ 
cess  of  determining  the  points  of  the  compass,  or 
the  east  point,  in  taking  bearings ;  tendency  of  a 
revolving  body,  when  suspended  in  a  certain  way, 
to  bring  the  axis  of  rotation  into  parallelism  with 
the  earth’s  axis  ;  an  aspect  or  fronting  to  the  east. 

Orifice.  Sec  under  Oral. 

Oriflamb.  -flamme.  See  under  Or,  n. 

Origin,  Cr'l-jin,  n.  First  existence  or  beginning  of 
anything;  that  from  which  anything  primarily  pro¬ 
ceeds  ;  commencement ;  rise  ;  source  ;  derivation  ; 
Cause;  foundation.  [F.  origine,  L.  origo,  originis,  fr. 
oriri,  to  arise,  begin,  Skr.  ri,  to  rise,  Gr.  ornumi,  I 
etir  up.]  —  Or  ig 'Inal,  -rii'T-nal,  n.  Origin;  source; 
that  which  precedes  all  others  of  its  class ;  arche¬ 
type;  an  original  work  of  art,  manuscript,  text,  etc.; 
the  precise  language  employed  by  a  writer;  a  person 
of  marked  peculiarity.  (Nat.  Hist.)  The  stock  of 
A  series  of  living  forms,  in  which  a  variety  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  originated  ;  one  who  has  new  and 
striking  ideas.  —  a.  Pert,  to  the  origin  or  being; 
preceding  all  others  ;  first  in  order  ;  not  translated  ; 


employed  by  the  author ;  having  power  to  suggest 
new  thoughts  or  combinations  of  thought ;  before 
unused  or  unknown;  new. —  Original  sin.  (Theol.) 
The  first  sin  of  Adam,  namely,  his  eating  the  for¬ 
bidden  fruit  (see  Gen.  iii.) ;  either  the  imputation  of 
Adam’s  sin  to  his  posterity,  or  a  natural  corruption 
and  tendency  to  sin  inherited  from  him.  —  Orig'- 
inal'ity,  -T-tT,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being,  etc.  — 
Orig'inally,  adv.  Primarily  ;  from  the  beginning ; 
at  first;  by  the  first  author;  at  the  time  of  formation. 

—  Orig'inate,  -n&t,  v.  t.  To  give  an  origin  or  begin¬ 
ning  to  ;  to  bring  into  existence.  —  v.  i.  To  have 
origin  ;  to  begin  to  exist  or  act.  —  Orig/ina/,tion,  n. 
Act  of,  etc. ;  mode  of  production.  —  Orig'ina'tor, 
-ter,  «. 

Oriole.  See  under  Or,  n. 

Orion,  o-ri'un,  n.  ( Astron .)  A  large  and  bright  con¬ 
stellation,  crossed  by  the  equinoctial  line.  [Orig.  a 
celebrated  hunter  in  Greek  mythology,  after  whom 
this  constellation  was  named.] 

Orison.  See  under  Oral. 

Orleans,  6r'le-anz,n.  A  worsted  and  cotton  cloth  used 
for  dresses;  in  Eng.,  a  variety  of  plum.  [Fr.  the  city 
of  Orleans,  France.] 

Orlop,  6 r' lop,  n.  ( Naut .)  The  lower  deck  of  a  ship 
of  the  line;  or  that,  in  all  vessels,  on  which  the  ca¬ 
bles  are  stowed.  [D.  overloojj,  upper  deck,  lit.  a 
running  over,  fr.  overlopen,  to  run  over;  s.  rt.  leap. ] 

Ormolu.  See  under  Or,  n. 

Ornament,  flr'na-ment,  n.  That  which  embellishes; 
decoration.  —  v.  t.  To  make  beautiful  or  furnish 
with  embellishments;  to  adorn,  deck,  beautify.  [F. 
ornement,  L.  ornamentum,  fr.  ornare,  -natumf  to 
adorn;  s.  rt.  Skr.  varna,  color,  beauty,  fr.  vri,  to 
cover.]  —  Ornament/ al,  a.  Serving  to  ornament. — 
Or'namenta'tion,  n.  Act  or  art  of  ornamenting,  or 
state  of  being  ornamented;  that  which  ornaments.— 
Or'nate,  -nat.  a.  Adorned;  decorated;  beautiful.— 
Or'nately,  adv.  —  Or'nateness,  n. 

Ornary.  See  under  Order. 

Ornithology,  6r-nY-thol'o-jl,  n.  Science  of  the  form, 
structure,  and  habits  of  birds.  [Gr.  ornis,  ornithos, 
a  bird  (fr.  ornumi:  see  Origin;  s.  rt.  AS.  earn,  Goth. 
ara,  G.  aar,  an  eagle),  and  logos,  discourse.]  —  Or'- 
nitholog'ic,  -log'ical,  -loj'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  — 
Ornithol'ogist,  n.  One  skilled  in,  etc.—  Ornith'ich- 
nite,  -ik-nlt,  n.  (Paleon.)  The  foot-mark  of  a  bird, 
occurring  in  strata  of  stone.  [Gr.  ichnos,  track.]  — 
0  r'n  i  t  h  o- 
rhvnch  '  us, 

- 1  no  -rigk'- 
us,  n.  An 
Austra  1  i  a  n 
mammal  of  ^ 
the  shape 
and  size  of 
the  otter, 
with  a  beak 
like  a  duck’s 
andpaws 

webbed  and  Ormthorhynchus. 

formed  for  swimming;  duck-billed  platypus. 
rhungchos,  snout.] 

Orography,  o-rog'rn-fY,  n.  An  account  of  mountains. 
[Gr.  oros,  mountain,  and  graphein,  to  describe.]  — 
Orograph'ic,  -ical,  -graf'ik-al,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  etc. 

—  Orol'ogy, -o-jY,  7).  Science  or  description  of  moun¬ 
tains.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  —  Orolog'ical,  -loj'ik- 
al,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Oroide.  See  under  Or,  n. 

Orotund.  See  under  Oral. 

Orphan,  fir'fan,  n.  A  child  bereaved  of  both  father 
and  mother;  also,  a  child  who  has  but  one  parent 
living.—  «.  Bereaved  of  parents.  [L.  orphanus,  Gr. 
orjihanos,  also  orphos,  destitute.] — Or'phanage,  -ej, 
n.  State  of  being  an  orphan;  an  asylum  for  orphans. 

—  Or'phaned,  -fand,  a.  Bereft  of  parents  or  friends. 

—  Or'phanlsm,  -izm,  n.  State  of  being  an  orphan. 

Orphean,  or-le'an  or  or'fe-an,  a.  Pert,  to  Orpheus,  a 

poet  who  is  represented  as  having  had  the  power  of 
moving  inanimate  bodies  by  the  music  of  his  lyre. 

—  Or'phic,  -fik,  a.  Pert,  to  Orpheus. 

Orpiment.  See  under  Or,  n. 

Orrery,  8r're-rY,  n.  A  piece  of 

apparatus  to  illustrate  the  rel-  * 
ative  size,  positions,  orbits, 
etc.,  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar 
system.  [In  compliment  to 
the  Earl  of  Orrery,  for  whom 
one  of  the  first  machines  was 
made.] 


[Gr. 


Orrery. 


am.  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term ;  In,  Ice ;  5dd,  tone,  6r  j 
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OrriB,  Sr'ris,  n.  A  European  spec  es  of  iris,  whose 
root  lias  an  agreeable  odor,  resembling  violets.  [Olt. 
trios;  s.  rt.  L.  iris,  q.  v.J 
Orris,  n.  Gold  lace.  See  under  Cr,  n. 

Orthodox,  cir'tho-doks,  a.  Sound  in  the  Christian 
faith,  — opp.  to  heretical;  according  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Scripture.  [F.  ortludoxe,  Gr.  orthodoxos, 
fr.  orthos,  upright,  true,  and  doxa,  opinion.]  —  Or'- 
thodox'y,  -T,  ?).  Soundness  of  faith;  belief  in  the 
doctrines  taught  in  the  Scriptures;  consonance  to 
genuine  Scriptural  doctrines. —  Orthodrom'ics,  Or'- 
thodrom'y,  -T,  n.  Art  of  sailing  in  a  direct  course, 
or  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle.  [Gr.  dramein,  to  run.] 

—  Or'thoepy,  -tho-c-pT,  n.  Art  of  uttering  words 
with  propriety  ;  correct  pronunciation  of  words. 
[Gr.  epos,  word.]  —  Orthoep'ic,  -leal,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

—  Orthoep'ically,  a<lv.—  Or'thoepist,  u.  One  skilled 
in  orthoepy.  —  Orthog'onal,  «.  Kight-nngled;  rec¬ 
tangular;  at  right  angles.  [Gr.  gonia,  angle.]  —  Or- 
thog'raphy,  -ra-fT,  n.  Art  of  writing  words  with  the 
proper  letters,  according  to  common  usage;  spelling; 
the  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  tliis  subject. 
( Oeom .)  Delineation  of  an  object  by  lines  and  an¬ 
gles  corresponding  to  those  of  the  object;  an  eleva¬ 
tion,  showing  all  the  parts  in  their  proper  propor¬ 
tions.  [Gr.  fjraphein,  to  write.]  —  Orthog'rapher,  n. 
One  versed  in,  etc.  —  Orthograph'ic,  -ical.  a.  Pert, 
to  orthography.  ( Geom .)  Pert,  to  right  lines  or 
angles.  —  Orthograph 'ically,  adv.  —  Orthop'edy, 
-e-dT,  n.  (Med.)  Art  or  practice  of  curing  deform¬ 
ities  of  the  feet.  [L.  pes,  pedis,  foot.]  —  Orthop'ter- 
ous.  -tSr-us,  a.  ( Entom .)  Having  wing-covers  of  a 
uniform  texture  throughout,  that  generally  overlap 
at  the  top  when  shut,  under  which  are'the  true 
wings,  which  fold  longitudinally,  like  a  fan.  [Gr. 
pteron,  wing.] 

Ortive,  fir'tiv,  a.  Of,  or  relating  to,  the  time  or  act  of 
rising,  as  of  a  star;  eastern.  [L.  ortivus,  fr.  oriri,  or ■ 
tits,  to  rise:  see  Origin.] 

Ortolan,  or'to-lan,  n.  A  European  singing  bird,  about 
the  size  of  the  lark,  esteemed  delicious  food.  [F. 
hortolan,  L.  hortulanus,  fr.  hortulus,  dim.  of  hortus, 
garden,  because  it  frequents  gardens.] 

Oryx,  o'riks,  n.  A  variety  of  S.  African  antelope;  the 
gemsbok;  the  Egyptian  antelope  of  N.  Africa  and  S. 
Asia. 

Osage-orange,  o^saj-or'enj,  n.  An  ornamental  tree, 
resembling  the  mulberry,  having  an  orange-like 
fruit,  and  used  as  a  hedge  plant.  [Orig.  found  in 
the  country  of  the  Osage  Indians.] 

Oscan,  os'kan,  «.  One  of  an  ancient  Italian  people, 
generally  called  the  Samnites ;  their  language,  re¬ 
sembling  the  Latin.  [L.  Osci ,  Opsci.] 

Oscillate,  os'sil-lat,  r.  t.  To  move  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  vibrate,  swing,  sway.  [L.  oscillare,  -latum,  fr. 
oscillum,  a  swing,  perh.  same  word  as  oscillum,  a 
puppet,  dim.  of  osmium,  dim.  of  os;  see  Osculate, 
under  Oral.]  —  Oscilla'tion,  n.  Vibration.  —  Os'- 
cillatory,  -to-rY,  a.  Moving  like  a  pendulum. 
Oacitate,  Osculate,  etc.  See  under  Oral. 

Osier,  o'zher,  n.  A  species  of  willow,  or  the  twig  of 
the  willow,  used  in  making  baskets.  [F. ;  Walloon 
WOtsir,  Gr.  oisos ;  s.  rt.  withe ,  q.  v.] 

Osmanli,  oz'man-lT,  n. ;  pi.  -lis,  -liz.  A  Turkish  offi¬ 
cial,  —  so  called  lr.  Osman,  who  founded  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire  in  Asia;  less  properly,  a  native  Turk. 
Osmium,  oz'mT-um,  n.  A  gray-colored,  brittle  metal, 
found  with  platinum,  whose  oxide  has  a  disagree¬ 
able  smell.  [Gr.  osme,  for  odnie,  a  smell;  s.  rt.  Gr. 
ozein,  to  smell,  L.  odor,  q.  v.] 

Osnaburg,  oz'na-berg,  n.  A  coarse  linen,  imported 
orig.  fr.  Osnaburg,  in  Germany. 

Ospray,  -prey.  See  under  Osseous. 

Osseous,  os'se-us  or  osh'us,  a.  Composed  of,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  bone;  bony.  [L.  osseus.  fr.  os,  ossis,  Gr. 
osteon.  Skr.  asthi,  a  bone.J  —  Os'sicle,  os'sY-kl,  n.  A 
small  Done.  [L.  ossiculum,  dim.  of  os.]  —  Ossif'erous. 
-Sr-us,  a.  Containing  or  yielding  bone.  [L.  os  and 
ferre,  to  bear.]  —  Ossif'ic.'a.  Having  power  to  ossify 
or  change  carneous  and  membranous  substances  to 
bone.  [L.  facere,  to  make.]  —  Os'sifica'tion,  n. 
Change,  process  of  changing,  or  state  of  being 
changed  into  a  bony  substance.  —  Os'sifrage, -fraj, 
n.  The  osprey,  q.  v.  [L.  ossifraga,  ossifragus,  fr.  ossi- 
fragus,  bone-breaking,  fr.  os  and  frangerc,  fractum, 
to  break.]  —  Os'pray,  -prey,  -pra,  n.  A  long-wir.gsd 
eagle,  living  on  fish,  which  it  takes  by  darting  upon 
them  when  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  [Corrupt, 
of  ossifrage.]  —  Os'selet,  -se-let,  n.  A  hard  substance 
growing  on  the  inside  of  a  horse’s  knee,  among  the 
small  bones.  [F.,  lit.  a  little  bone,  dim.  of  os,  L.  os, 


ossis,  bone.]  —  Os'sify,  v.t.  [-KIED  (-fid),  -FYINO.I 
To  form  into  bone;  to  change  from  a  soft  animal 
substance  into  bone.  —  v.  i.  To  become  bone  or 
bony.  [L .facere,  to  make.]  — Ossiv'orous,  -o-rus,  a. 
Feeding  on  bones;  eating  bones.  [L.  rorare,  to  de¬ 
vour.] —  Os'suary.  osh'shoo-a-rY,  n.  A  place  where 
the  bones  of  the  dead  arc  deposited;  n  charnel-house. 

tL.  ossuarium,  f  r.  os,  ossis,  bone.]  —  Os'teal,  -te-al,  a. 
*ert.  to  bone.  [Gr.  osteon. ]  —  Os'teogon'esis,  n. 
Formation  or  growth  of  bone. —  Oa'teocope,  -te-o- 
kop,  n.  (Med.)  A  violent,  fixed  pain  in  any  part  of 
a  bone.  [Gr.  kopos,  pain.]  —  Osteog'eny,  -oj'e  nl,  n. 
Formation  or  growth  of  bone.  [Gr.  genein,  to  bring 
forth.]  —  Osteol'ogy,  -ol'o-jY,  n.  That  part  of  anat¬ 
omy  which  treats  of  the  nature,  arrangement,  and 
uses  of  the  bones.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.] — Osteol'- 
oger,  n.  One  who  describes  the  bones  of  animals. — 
Osteol'ogisL  n.  One  versed  in  osteology.  —  Os'teo- 
tome,  -te-o-tom,  ».  (Surg.)  Strong  nippers  used  for 
dividing  bone. 

Ostent,  os'tent  or  os-tent',  n.  Appearance;  air;  man¬ 
ner;  show;  manifestation;  token;  a  portent.  [1,.  os- 
tentus,  fr.  ostendere,  -ten sum,  to  show,  fr.  ob  and  ten¬ 
ders.,  to  stretch.]  —  Ostensible,  -sY-bl,  a.  Shown, 
declared,  or  avowed;  manifest;  apparent.  —  Osten'- 
sibly,  adv.  —  Osten'sive,  -siv,  a.  Showing;  exhibit¬ 
ing.  —  Osten'sion,  -shun,  n.  (Eccl.)  The  showing 
of  the  sacrament  for  adoration.  —  Os'tenta'tion,  n. 
Act  of  making  an  ambitious  display  ;  pretentious 
parade;  pomp;  vaunting;  boasting.  [F.;  L.  ostenta- 
tio,  fr.  ostentare,  intens.  of  ostendere.']  —  Os'tenta'- 
tious,  -shus,  a.  Fond  of  excessive  or  offensive  dis¬ 
play;  pretentious;  boastful;  showy;  gaudy.—  Os'ten- 
ta'tiously,  adv. 

Osteocope,  Osteology,  etc.  See  under  Osseous. 

Ostler.  Same  as  Hostler. 

Ostracean,  os-tra'shan,  n.  One  of  a  family  of  bivalve 
snell-fish,  of  which  the  oyster  is  the  type.  [NL.  os- 
tracea.  L.  ostrea,  Gr.  ostreon,  oyster;  s.  rt.  Gr.  ostra- 
kon,  a  tile  (see  Ostracise),  and  osteon,  a  bone  (see 
Osseous).]— Os'trea-,  -tre-a-,  or  Os'treicuFture,  -tre- 
T-kuI'chur,  n.  Artificial  cultivation  or  breeding  of 
oysters. 

Ostracize,  os'tra-slz,  v.  t.  [-cized  (-slzd),  -cizino.] 
To  exile  by  ostracism,  banish  from  society,  put  un¬ 
der  ban.  [Gr.  ostrakizein,  to  banisli  by  tablets  used 
for  voting,  fr.  ostrakon,  a  tile,  potsherd',  orig.  a  shell: 
see  Ostracean.]- Os'tracism.-sizm, «.  (Or.  Antiq.) 
Banishment,  by  the  people  of  Athens,  of  a  person 
whose  influence  gave  umbrage  to  them.  Expulsion; 
separation. 

Ostrich,  os'trich,  n.  A  bird  of  Africa  and  Arabia, 
nearly  10  feet  high, 
having  a  long  neck, 
stout,  long  legs,  with 
only  2  toes,  and  short 
wings,  with  long, 
soft  plumes  in  the 
place  of  feathers:  it 
is  remarkable  for  its 
speed,  and  for  swal¬ 
lowing  bits  of  metal 
or  stone  to  aid  in  di- 
estion.  [ OF. ostrusce, 
p.  avestruzx  L.  avis 
struthio  ;  avis,  a  bird, 
struthio  fr.  Gr.  strou- 
thion ,  ostrich,  f  r. 
strouthos,  bird.] 

Ostrogoth,  os'tro-goth, 
rt.  One  of  the  eastern 
Goths,  disting,  fr.  the 
Eisigoths  or  western 
Goths. 

Otacoustic  calgia,  etc. 

See  under  Otic.  Ostrich. 

Other,  uth'er,  pron.  & 

a.  Different  from  that  which  has  been  specified; 
additional;  second  of  two;  not  this,  but  the  contrary; 
opposite.  [AS.  odher,  for  andher,  I),  and  G.  under, 
Goth,  anthar,  L.  alter,  for  anter,  Skr.  antara,  also 
anya,  other,  —  a  compar.  form,  meaning  more  than 
that,  hence  second;  not  same  word  as  ME.  other  = 
E.  either:  6ee  Or,  eonj.]  —  The  other  day.  At  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  past,  not  distant,  but  indefinite;  not  long 
ago;  a  few  days  since.  —  Every  o.  day.  Every  sec¬ 
ond  day;  each  alternate  day. —  Oth'erwise,  adv.  In 
a  different  manner;  in  different  respects. 

Otic,  o'tik,  a.  Pert,  to,  of,  or  for  the  ear;  auricular. 
[F.  otique,  Gr.  otikos,  fr.  ous,  otos,  L.  auris  =  E.  ear, 
q.  v.]  —  Ot'acous'tic,  -kows'-  or  -koos'tik,  a.  Assist- 


suu,  cQbe,  full;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil;  liDger  or  ijjk,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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ing  the  sense  of  hearing.  [Gr.  ous  and  akoustikos, 
acoustic,  q.  v.]  —  Otal'gia,  -tal'jl-a,  Otal'gy,  -tal'jl, 
n.  {Med.)  Pam  in  the  ear.  [Gr.  algos,  pain.]  —  Oto¬ 
scope,  o'to-  or  ot'o-skop,  n.  An  instrument  for  ex¬ 
amining  the  condition  of  the  ear.  [Gr.  skopein,  to 
see.] 

Otiose,  o'shl-Ss',  a.  Being  at  ease;  unemployed;  in¬ 
dolent.  [L.  otiosus ,  fr.  otiuni,  ease.] 

Ottar,  ot'tar,  n.  A  highly  fragrant  oil  obtained  from 
the  petals  of  some  flowers,  esp.  of  the  rose,—  written 
also  attar ,  otto.  [Ar.  itr,  perfume,  atira,  he  smelt 
sweet.] 

Otter,  ot'ter,  n.  A  carnivorous  aquatic  animal  of  sev¬ 
eral  species,  feeding  on  flsh.  [AS.  otor,  D.  and  G. 
otter ,  fr.  Gr.  hudra,  a  water-snake,  hydra,  q.  v.] 

Ottoman,  ot'to-man,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  derived  from,  the 
empire  of  Turkey.  [F.,  fr.  Othoman  or  Osman,  a 
sultan  who  assumed  the  government  of  Turkey  in 
1299,  A.  d.]  —  Ot'toman,  n. ;  pi.  -mans.  A  Turk;  a 
stuffed  seat  without  a  back,  orig.  used  in  Turkey. 
[F.  ottomane .] 

Ouch,  owch,  n.  A  bezel,  or  socket,  in  which  a  precious 
stone  or  seal  is  set;  a  carcanet  or  ornament  of  gold. 
[Prop,  vouch,  ME.  and  OF.  nouche,  OHG.  nusca, 
buckle,  clasp.] 

Ought,  awt,  n.  See  Aught. 

Ought,  awt,  v.  imperfect.  Is  fit;  behooveth;  is  proper 
or  necessary;  should,  —  used  impersonally.  [Preterit 
of  owe,  q.  v.] 

Ounce,  owns,  n.  A  weight  =  l-12th  lb.  troy,  and  l-16th 
lb.  avoirdupois.  [ME.  and  OF.  mice,  L.  uncia,  an 
ounce,  also  an  inch  ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  ongkos,  bulk,  weight, 
E.  inch.] 

Ounce,  owns,  n.  A  carnivorous  animal,  of  N.  India 
and  Persia,  resembling  the  leopard,  but  having  a 
thicker  fur,  irregular  faint  spots,  and  a  longer  tail. 
[F.  once,  Sp.  onza.  It.  lonza  also  onza,  prob.  fr.  Per. 
yuz,  panther,  pard,  lynx.] 

Our,  owr,  possessive  pronoun.  Pert.,  or  belonging,  to 
us.  [When  the  noun  is  not  expressed,  ours  (not 
our )  is  used.]  [AS.  ure,  gen.  pi.  of  1st  pers.  pronoun, 
contr.  fr.  usere,  unsara,  of  us;  see  Us.]  —  Ours,  owrz, 
possessive  of  We.  —  Ourself',  pron. ;  pi.  -selves, 
-selvz'.  We;  us, —  used  by  way  of  emphasis,  and 
chiefly  in  pi.;  myself  ;  also,  we,  us,  —  used  recipro¬ 
cally,  chiefly  in  the  regal  or  formal  style,  and  gen¬ 
erally  in  singular. 

Ouranography,  do-ra-nog'ra-fl,  n.  Same  as  Uranog¬ 
raphy. 

Ourology,  oo-rol'o-jT,  Our  os 'copy,  -ros'ko-pl,  n.  Ex¬ 
amination  of  urine,  to  determine  with  respect  to 
disease.  [Gr,  ouron,  urine,  and  legein,  to  say ; 
skopein,  to  look  carefully.] 

Ousel,  Ouzel,  oo'zl,  n.  A  bird  of  several  species,  of  the 
thrush  family.  [AS.  osle, 
for  ansele  or  amsele, 

OHG.  amsala.] 

Oust,  owst,  v.  t.  To  take 
away,  remove  ;  to  eject, 
turn  out.  [OF.  oster, 

Proven,  hostar,  perh.  fr. 

L.  obs.  haustare,  fr.  ham 
rire,  to  draw  water  ;  cf. 

E.  exhaust.]  —  Oust'er, 
n.  A  putting  out  of 
possession  ;  disposses¬ 
sion;  ejection;  disseizin. 

Out,  owt,  adv.  Without ; 
on  the  outside  ;  not 
within;  on  the  exterior,  or  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
inclosed  place  or  given  line,  —  opp.  to  in  or  within ; 
—  used  in  special  senses  ;  as,  abroad,  not  at  home  ; 
m  a  state  of  disclosure  or  discovery  ;  not  in  con¬ 
cealment  or  secrecy  ;  in  a  state  of  extinction  or  des¬ 
titution,  in  want  or  debt,  with  deficiency  or  loss  ; 
not  in  office  or  employment ;  in  public,  on  display, 
etc. ;  to  the  end,  completely  ;  in  an  open  or  free 
manner,  audibly  or  perceptibly,  vividly  or  forci¬ 
bly  ;  not  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  ;  in  error  or 
mistake,  in  a  wrong  position  or  opinion  ;  in  a  puz¬ 
zle,  at  a  loss;  uncovered,  with  clothes  torn  ;  away, 
off,  — used  as  an  exclamation  ;  at  the  end  of  a  game 
or  of  some  definite  part  of  it.  —  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  is  without ;  esp.  one  out  of  office  ;  a  place  or 
space  outside  of,  or  around  ;  an  angle  projecting 
outward  ;  an  open  space.  (Print.)  An  omission  in 
setting  up  copy.  [AS.  uie,  utan,  ut,  Ic.,  Sw.,  and 
Goth,  ut,  Dan.  and  Skr.  ud ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  husteros(— 
hudteros)  —  E.  outer,  utter.]  —  Out  ami  out.  Com¬ 
pletely  ;  without  reservation.  —  O.  of.  From,  —  a 
phrase  indicating  origin,  derivation,  etc.  —  O.  of 


one’s  head.  Delir  ous.  —  O.  of  one's  time.  Having 
finished  one’s  apprenticeship;  no  longer  a  minor.  — 
O.  of  print.  Not  ii  market,  or  to  be  purchased,  the 
copies  printed  liaviug  been  all  disposed  of.  —  O.  of 
season.  Not  in  the  proper  season  ;  at  an  improper 
time.  —  O.  of  sorts.  Out  of  order;  unwell;  cross:  see 
Sort.  —  O.  of  temper.  In  bad  temper;  irritated;  an¬ 
gry.  —  O.  of  trim.  Not  properly  prepared.  —  O.  of 
tune.  Harsh;  discordant;  ruffled;  irritated.—  O.  upon 
you,  o.  upon  it.  Away  with  you,  away  with  it,—  ex¬ 
pressions  of  dislike  or  contempt.  —  Out'er,  a.  On 
the  outside;  further  or  more  remote;  external.  [AS. 
utor,  uttor,  compar.  of  ut ;  same  as  E.  utter.]  —  Out'- 
ermost,  a.  On  the  extreme  external  part;  remotest 
from  the  midst.  [Same  as  uttermost.]  —  Out'ward,  a. 
Forming  the  superficial  part;  external;  exterior;  ex¬ 
trinsic;  adventitious;  tending  to  the  exterior  part; 
visible;  apparent;  carnal;  corporeal.  —  Out'ward, 
-wards,  adv.  To  the  outer  parts  ;  from  a  port  or 
country  ;  to  some  foreign  region.  —  Out'wardly, 
adv.  Externally.  —  Out'ward-bound,  a.  Bound  in 
an  outward  direction,  or  to  foreign  parts.  —  Outact', 

v.  t.  To  do  beyond  ;  exceed  in  acting. 

—  Outbal'ance,  v.  t.  To  outweigh,  exceed  in  weight 
or  effect.  —  Outbid',  v.  t.  To  go  beyond  in  the  offer 
of  a  price.  —  Out'bound,  a.  Destined  or  proceeding 
from  a  country  or  harbor  to  a  distant  country  or 
port.  —  Out'break,  n.  A  bursting  forth;  eruption; 
violent  manifestation.  —  Outbreaking,  n.  Act  of,  or 
that  which,  etc.  —  Out'burst,  n.  A  breaking  or 
bursting  out. 

—  Out 'cast,  n.  One  cast  out  or  expelled;  an  exile  ; 
a  degraded  person  ;  a  vagabond.  —  Out'come,  n. 
That  which  comes  out  of,  or  follows  from,  some¬ 
thing  else;  issue;  result;  consequence.  —  Out'crop, 
n.  ( Geol .)  The  coming  out  of  a  stratum  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground;  that  part  of  an  inclined  stratum 
which  appears  at  the  surface.  —  v.  i.  To  come  out 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  —  said  of  strata.  — 
Out'cross,  n.  The  process  or  result  of  breeding  be¬ 
tween  animals,  or  of  cross-fertilization  between 
plants  not  of  near  kin.  —  Out'cry,  n.  A  vehement 
or  loud  cry  ;  cry  of  distress  ;  noisy  opposition  or  de¬ 
testation;  clamor;  noise  ;  vociferation  ;  sale  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction. 

—  Outdare',  v.  t.  To  dare  or  venture  beyond  ;  sur¬ 
pass  in  daring.  —  Outdo',  v.  t.  [imp.  -did  ;  p.  p. 
-done;  -doing.]  To  excel;  to  surpass.  —  Out¬ 
door',  a.  Being  without  the  house.  —  Outdoors', 
adv.  Abroad  ;  out  of  the  house  ;  out  of  doors. 

—  Outface',  v.  t.  To  face  or  look  out  of  countenance  ; 
to  brave.  —  Out'fit,  n.  A  fitting  out  or  equipment, 
as  of  a  ship  or  person  for  a  voyage;  an  allowance  for 
the  payment  of  expenses  connected  with  any  special 
service  or  duty. 

— Outgen'eral,  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  generalship  ;  to 
gain  advantage  over  by  superior  military  skill. — 
Outgo',  V.  t.  [imp.  -WENT  ;  p.  p.  -GONE  ;  -GOING.] 
To  go  beyond,  go  faster  than  ;  to  surpass,  excel;  to 
circumvent,  overreach.  —  Out'go,  n.  Outlay  ;  ex¬ 
penditure, —  opposite  of  income.  —  Out'goer,  n.  One 
who  goes  out  or  departs.  —  Out'going,  n.  Act  or 
state  of  going  out :  outgo  ;  outlay  ;  closing  portion  ; 
limit ;  end,  —  hence,  the  complete  thing.  —  Out¬ 
grow',  V.  t.  [-GREW  ;  p.  p.  -GROWN  ;  -GROWING.] 
To  surpass  in  growth  ;  to  become  too  large  to  make 
use  of,  or  too  old  or  inflrm  to  exhibit.  —  Out'growth, 

w.  Growth  to  excess  ;  that  which  has  grown  out  or 
proceeded  from  anything;  result.  —  Out'guard,  n. 
(Mil.)  A  guard  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body 
of  an  army  ;  anything  for  defense  placed  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  thing  to  be  defended. 

—  Outland'ish,  a.  Not  according  with  usage ; 
strange  ;  rude  ;  barbarous  ;  clownish.  —  Outlast', 
v.  t.  To  last  longer  than  ;  exceed  in  duration.  — 
Out'law,  n.  A  person  excluded  from  the  benefit  of 
the  law,  or  deprived  of  its  protection.  —  v.  t.  To  de¬ 
prive  of  the  benefit  and  protection  of  law  ;  to  pro¬ 
scribe.  —  Out'lawry,  -rY,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.  —  Out'lay,  n.  A  laying  out  or  expending  ; 
that  which  is  laid  out;  expenditure.  — Out'let,  n. 
Place  or  the  means  by  which  anything  is  let  out ; 
passage  outward  ;  an  exit.  —  Out'lier,  n.  One  who 
does  not  reside  in  the  place  with  which  his  office  or 
duty  connects  him.  (Geol.)  A  part  of  a  rock  or 
stratum  lying  without,  or  bej'ond  the  main  body.  — 
Out'line,  n.  The  line  which  marks  the  outside  of  a 
figure  ;  contour  ;  a  sketch  ;  delineation  of  a  figure 
without  shading  ;  a  preliminary  or  general  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  plan,  system,  course  of  thought,  etc.  —  v.  t. 
To  draw  the  exterior  line  of  ;  to  draw  in  outline, 
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sketch,  delineate.  —  Outlive',  i>.  t.  To  live  beyond, 
survive.  —  Out'look,  n.  Act  of  looking  out;  watch; 
place  from  which  one  looks  out ;  a  watch-tower  ; 
view  obtained  by  one  looking  out  ;  prospect ;  sight. 

—  Out'lying,  a.  Lying  or  being  at  a  distance  from 
the  main  body  or  design;  remote;  on  the  exterior  or 
frontier. 

—  Outmarch',  v.  t.  To  march  faster  than  ;  to  leave 
behind.  —  Outmeas'ure,  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  measure 
or  extent. 

—  Outnum'ber,  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  number. 

—  Out'port,  n.  A  harbor  or  port  at  some  distance 
from  the  chief  town  or  seat  of  trade.  —  Out'post,  n. 
(Mil.)  A  post  or  station  without  the  limits  of  a 
camp,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body  of  an 
army;  the  troops  at  such  a  station.  —  Outpour',  r.  t. 
To  pour  out;  to  send  forth  in  a  stream;  to  effuse.  — 
Out'put,  n.  (Iron  and  Coal  trade.)  The  quantity 
of  metal  yearly  produced  by  the  furnaces,  or  of  coal 
from  the  pits.  -  Outrank',  v.  t.  To  take  precedence 
of,  or  be  superior  to,  in  rank;  to  rank. 

—  Outreach',  v.  t.  To  reach  or  extend  beyond. — 
Outride',  v.  t.  To  ride  faster  than.  —  v.  i.  To  travel 
about  on  horseback,  or  in  a  vehicle.  —  Out'rider,  n. 
A  servant  on  horseback  who  attends  a  carriage.  — 
Out'rigger,  n.  (Naut.)  Any  projecting  spar  or  tim¬ 
ber  for  extending  ropes,  sails,  etc. ;  a  projection  at 
the  side  of  a  boat,  to  sustain  a  row-lock  ;  a  racing 
boat,  thus  equipped.  —  Out'right,  adv.  Immedi¬ 
ately  ;  without  delay  ;  at  once  ;  instantly  ;  com¬ 
pletely;  utterly.  —  Outrun',  v.  t.  [-ran;  p.p.  -run; 
-running.]  To  exceed  in  running;  to  exceed  in 
degree,  quality,  etc. ;  to  surpass. 

—  Outsail',  v.  t.  To  sail  faster  than.  —  Outsell',  v. 
t.  To  exceed  in  amount  of  sales,  or  in  the  prices  of 
■things  sold  ;  to  bring,  or  be  sold  for,  a  higher  price. 

—  Out'set,  n.  First  entrance  on  any  business  ;  be¬ 
ginning.  —  Outshine',  v.  t.  To  excel  in  luster  or  ex¬ 
cellence.  —  Out'side,  n.  The  external  part  of  a  thing; 
that  which  is  superficial;  exterior;  externality;  part 
or  place  which  lies  beyond  an  inclosure  ;  furthest 
limit,  as  to  number,  quantity,  extent,  etc.  ;  the  ut¬ 
most;  one  who,  or  that  which,  is  without.  —  a.  On 
the  outside  ;  exterior  ;  external  ;  pert,  to,  o,r  denot¬ 
ing,  the  extreme  or  furthest  limit,  as  to  extent,  qual¬ 
ity,  etc.  —  as,  the  outside  price.  —  Out'sid'er,  n.  One 
not  belonging  to  the  concern,  party,  etc.,  spoken  of. 

—  Out'skirt,  n.  Border;  outpost;  suburb.— Out- 
apok'en,  a.  Speaking  freely  or  openly  ;  candid  ; 
frank.  —  Outspok'enness,  n.  —  Outspread',  v.  t.  To 
extend,  spread.  —  Outstand',  v.  i.  To  project  out¬ 
ward  from  the  main  body  ;  to  stand  or  remain  be¬ 
yond  the  proper  time;  to  be  unpaid,  as  a  debt,  etc. 

—  Outstare',  v.  t.  To  face  down,  browbeat.  —  Out¬ 
stretch',  v.  t.  To  stretch  or  spread  out,  expand.  — 
Outstrip',  v.  t.  To  outrun,  advance  beyond,  -leave 
behind. 

—  Outtalk',  v.  t.  To  overpower  by  talking,  exceed 
in  talking. 

—  Outval'ue,  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  price  or  value.  — 
Outvie',  v.  t.  To  exceed,  surpass.  —  Outvote',  v.  t. 
To  exceed  in  the  number  of  votes  given,  defeat  by 
plurality  of  suffrages. 

—  Outwalk',  v.  t.  To  walk  faster  than,  leave  be¬ 
hind  in  walking.  —  Out'wall,  n.  The  exterior  wall 
of  a  building  or  fortress.  —  Outwear',  v.  t.  [imp. 
-wore  ;  p.  p.  -worn  ;  -wearing.]  To  last  longer 
than,  surpass  or  exceed  in  duration.  —  Outweigh',  v. 
t.  To  exceed  in  weight,  value,  influence,  or  lmpor- 
tapee.  —Outwit',  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  design  or  strata- 

gem,  overreach,  frustrate  by  superior  ingenuity.  — 
utwork',  v.  t.  [imp.  outworked  or  outwrouoht; 
i.  p.  -wrought;  -working.]  To  surpass  in  work  or 
abor.  —  Out'work,  n.  (Fort.)  A  part  of  a  fortress 
without  the  principal  wall,  within  or  beyond  the 
principal  ditch. 

—  Out'-build'ing,  -house,  n.  A  structure  separated 
from,  or  subordinate  to,  the  main  house. — Her'od, 
-hfir'ud,  v.  t.  To  excel  in  resemblance  to  Herod  ; 
to  surpass  in  atrocity,  violence,  or  cruelty.  — of- 
door',  a.  Outdoor  :  out  of  the  house  ;  in  tne  open 
air.  — of-doora',  adv.  Outdoors.  — of-the-way',  «. 
Different  from  the  ordinary  way  or  fashion;  un¬ 
common  ;  singular  ;  inaccessible;  inconvenient. 
Outrage,  owt'raj,  v.  t.  [-raged  (-rajd),  -raging.]  To 
treat  with  violence  and  wrong;  to  injure  by  rough 
treatment  of  any  kind,  abuse  ;  to  commit  a  rape 
upon.  —  n.  Injurious  violence  offered  to  persons  or 
things  ;  gross  injury  ;  affront ;  insult ;  abuse.  [OF., 
fr.  oltre,  outre,  L.  ultra ,  beyond;  not  fr.  out  or  rage.] 
—  Outra'geous,  -jus,  a.  Involving  or  performing  an 


outrage;  exceeding  the  limits  of  reason  or  of  decen¬ 
cy  ;  violent ;  furious  ;  exorbitant ;  excessive  ;  atro¬ 
cious  ;  enormous.  [OF.  outrageux,  oltrageux .]  — 
Outra'geously,  adv.  —  Outra'geousness,  n. 

Outr^,  oo'tra',  a.  Being  out  of  the  common  course  or 
limits;  extravagant;  fantastic;  bizarre.  [F.,  p.  p.  of 
outrer,  to  exaggerate,  fr.  outre,  L.  ultra,  beyond;  see 
Outraoe.J 

Ouzel.  Same  as  Ousel. 

Oval,  Ovary,  etc.  See  under  Ovum. 

Ovation,  o-va'shun,  n.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  A  lesser  tri¬ 
umph  allowed  to  a  commander  for  a  victory;  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  spontaneous  expression  of  popular 
homage.  [F.;  L.  ovatio,  fr.  ovare,  to  exult,  triumph, 
Gr.  auein,  to  shout;  s.  rt.  Skr.  va,  to  blow,  E.  wind.] 

Oven,  uv'n,  n.  An  arched  place,  for  baking,  heating, 
or  drying  any  substance;  any  structure,  which  may 
be  heated  for  baking  or  like  uses;  esp.  a  chamber  in 
a  stove.  [AS.  and  G.  ofen,  D.  oven,  Gr.  innos.] 

Over,  o'vCr,  prep.  Across;  from  side  to  side,—  imply¬ 
ing  a  moving  either  above  the  thing,  or  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  it;  above,  in  position;  above,  denoting  supe¬ 
riority  in  excellence,  dignity,  or  value;  above  in  au¬ 
thority;  upon  the  surface  or  whole  surface;  through 
the  whole  extent;  in  a  state  of  watchfulness  with 
respect  to;  during  the  whole  time;  above  the  top  of; 
covering.  —  adv.  From  side  to  side;  on  the  opposite 
side  ;  from  one  to  another  by  passing  ;  from  one 
country  to  another,  by  passing;  above  the  top;  more 
than  the  quantity  assigned;  throughout;  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end;  completely,  —  a.  Upper;  covering, 

—  chiefly  in  composition.  —  n.  In  cricket,  a  change 
of  ends  in  bowling  and  of  the  position  of  fielders. 
[Over  is  much  used  in  composition,  with  the  signifi¬ 
cation  of  spreading,  so  as  to  come  from  above,  as  in 
overcast,  overflow  ;  or  above,  as  to  overhang ;  or  turn¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  reverse  the  surface  or  sides,  as  in  over¬ 
turn;  or,  more  generally,  beyond  a  limit,  implying 
excess  or  superiority,  as  in  overact,  overcome .]  [AS. 
ofer,  D.  and  Dan.  over,  Goth,  ufar,  Gr.  huper,  L. 
super,  Skr.  upari,  over,  above;  s.  rt.  Skr.  upa ,  near, 
on,  under,  Gr.  hupo,  L.  sub,  Goth,  uf,  under,  E.  up, 
G.  aw/,  upon.] — Over  against.  Opposite;  in  front. 

—  O.  and  above.  Beyond  what  is  supposed  or  lim¬ 
ited;  besides.  —  O.  and  over.  Repeatedly;  once  and 
again.  —  To  give  o.  To  cease  from;  to»consider  as  in 
a  hopeless  state.—  O'verabound',  -a-bownd',  v.  i.  To 
abound  more  than  enough.  —  Overact',  v.  t.  To  act 
or  perform  to  excess.  —  v.  i.  To  act  more  than  is 
necessary'.  —  O'veralls,  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  loose  trow- 
sers  worn  over  others  to  protect  them  from  being 
soiled.  —  Overarch',  v.  t.  To  cover  with  an  arch.  — 
v.  i.  To  hang  over  like  an  arch.  —  Overawe',  v.  t. 
To  restrain  by  awe,  fear,  or  superior  influence. 

—  O'verbal'ance,  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  weight,  value, 
or  importance.—  O'verbal'ance,  n.  Excess  of  weight 
or  value.  —  Overbear',  v.  t.  To  bear  down,  repress, 
subdue,  overwhelm,  suppress.  —  Overbear'ing.  )>■  a. 
Haughty  and  dogmatical ;  tending  to. repress  by  in¬ 
solence  or  effrontery.  —  Overbid',  v.  i.  [imp.  -bade; 
p.p.  -bid  or  -bidden;  -bidding.]  To  Did  or  offer 
more  than  an  equivalent.  —  O'verboard',  adv.  Over 
the  side  of  a  ship;  hence,  out  of  a  ship  or  from  on 
board.  —  Overbuild',  v.  t.  and  t.  To  build  in  excess 
of  the  demand.  —  Overbur'den,  v.  t.  To  load  with 
too  great  weight. 

—  Overcast',  v.  t.  To  cover  with  gloom,  cloud, 
darken;  to  rate  too  high;  to  sew  by  running  the 
thread  over  a  rough  edge,  sew  over  and  over.  — 
Overcharge',  v.  t.  To  load  with  too  heavy  a  charge 
or  weight;  to  burden,  oppress,  cloy;  to  make  too 
great  a  charge  of,  or  against,  as  on  an  account. 
(Mil.)  To  fill  with  too  much  powder  and  ball,  as  a 
gun.  —  O'vercharge',  n.  An  excessive  load,  burden, 
or  charge.  —  Overcloud',  v.  t.  To  cover  or  over¬ 
spread  with  clouds,  becloud.  —  O'vercoat,  n.  A  coat 
worn  over  the  other  clothing;  great-coat;  top-coat. — 
Overcome',  v.  t.  To  get  the  better  of,  subdue,  van¬ 
quish,  defeat,  beat,  surmount. — v.i.  To  gain  the 
superiority. —  Overcost'ly,  a.  Very  or  unduly  cost¬ 
ly;  extravagantly  expensive. 

—  Overdo',  v.  t.  To  do  or  perform  too  mueh;  to  op¬ 
press  by  too  much  action  or  labor,  harass,  fatigue; 
to  boil,  Lake,  or  roast  too  much.  —  v.  i.  To  labor  too 
hard,  do  too  much.  —  O'verdoBe',  n.  Too  great  a 
dose.  —  Overdraw',  v.  t.  To  draw  upon  for  a  sum 
beyond  one’s  credit  in  the  books  (of  a  bank,  etc.);  to 
exaggerate.  —  Overdrive',  v.  t.  and  i.  To  drive  too 
hard  or  beyond  strength.  —  Overdue',  a.  Due  and 
more  than  due;  past  the  time  of  payment. 

—  Overfeed',  v.  t.  To  feed  to  excess.  —  Overflow', 
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v.  t.  To  flow  over,  spread  over,  as  water,  inundate; 
to  overwhelm,  cover,  as  with  numbers. — v.i.  To 
run  over,  swell  and  run  over  the  brim  or  banks;  to 
be  abundant,  abound.  —  O'verflow-',  n.  An  inunda¬ 
tion;  also,  superabundance.— Overflow'ing,  n.  Ex¬ 
uberance  ;  copiousness.  —  Overfreight',  v.  t.  To 
load  too  heavily,  fill  with  too  great  quantity  or  num¬ 
bers. 

—  Overgrow',  v.  t.  To  cover  with  growth  or  her¬ 
bage  ;  to  grow  beyond,  rise  above.  —  v.  i.  To  grow 
beyond  the  fit  or  natural  size. 

—  Overhang',  v.  t.  To  impend  or  hang  over;  to  jut 
or  project  over.  —  v.  i.  To  jut  over.  —  Overhaul',  v. 
t.  To  turn  over  and  examine  ;  to  examine  thorough¬ 
ly  with  a  view  to  repairs.  ( Naut .)  To  gain  upon  in 
a  chase,  overtake.  — Overhead',  adv.  Aloft :  above; 
in  the  zenith  or  ceiling;  in  the  story  or  upon  the 
floor  above.  —  Overhear',  v.  t.  To  hear  more  than 
was  intended  or  proper,  hear  by  accident. 

—  Overis'sue,  n.  An  issuing  to  excess;  an  issuing 
(of  notes,  etc.)  beyond  the  capital  stock,  or  beyond 
the  public  wants. 

—  Overjoy',  v.  t.  To  make  excessively  joyful. 

—  Overla'bor,  v.  t.  To  harass  with  toil;  to  execute 
with  too  much  care.—  Overlade',  v.  t.  [imp.  -laded; 
p.  p.  -LADEN  ;  -lading.]  To  load  with  too  great  a 
cargo  or  other  burden.  —  O'verland',  a.  Made  or 
performed  upon  or  across  the  land.  —  Overlap',  v.  t. 
or  i.  To  extend  so  as  to  lie  or  rest  upon;  to  lap  over. 

—  Overlay',  v.  t.  To  lay  over,  spread  over,  cover 
Completely;  as,  to  occupy  fully;  or,  to  conceal  with 
a  superficial  covering;  or,  to  smother  with  a  close 
covering  or  by  lying  upon;  or,  to  stretch  above  and 
across,  so  as  to  unite  the  two  sides  of.  —  Overleap', 
v.  t.  To  leap  over,  pass  from  side  to  side  by  leaping. 

—  O'verleath'er,  n.  The  leather  which  forms  the 
upper  part  of  a  shoe ;  upper-leather.  —  Overlie',  v.  t. 
[imp.  -lay;  p.  p.  -lain  ;  -lying.]  To  lie  over  or  upon 
something.—  Overload',  v.  t.  To  load  with  too  heavy 
a  burden  or  cargo.  —  Overlook',  v.  t.  To  look  over 
or  beyond  as  from  an  elevated  position;  as,  to  view 
from  a  high  place;  or,  to  afford  an  elevated  prospect 
of;  or,  to  inspect,  review,  go  over  and  survey  the 
whole;  or,  to  look  beyond,  so  that  what  is  near  by  is 
not  perceived,  pass  by;  or,  to  refrain  willingly  from 
noticing,  excuse,  pardon;  or.  to  look  over  the" shoul¬ 
der  of. 

—  Overmas'ter,  r.  t.  To  overpower,  subdue,  gov¬ 
ern.  —  Overmatch',  v.  t.  To  be  too  powerful  for, 
conquer,  suppress  by  superior  force. —  O'vermatch', 
n.  One  superior  in  "power;  one  able  to  overcome.  — 
Overmeas'ure,  v.  t.  To  measure  or  estimate  too 
largely.  —  O'vermeas'ure,  n.  Excess  of  measure  ; 
something  that  exceeds  the  measure  proposed;  sur¬ 
plus.  —  Overmuch',  adv.  In  too  great  a  degree.  —  n. 
More  than  sufficient. 

—  O'vernight',  n.  The  night  following  yesterday, 
or  the  previous  evening.  —  adv.  During  the  night 
previous;  yesterday  night;  last  night. 

—  Overpass',  v.  t.  "  To  pass  over,  neglect,  disregard; 
to  go  over,  cross;  to  omit.  —  Overpay',  v.  t.  To  pay 
too  much  or  more  than  is  due;  to  reward  beyond  the 
price  or  merit.  —  O'verplus,  n.  That  which  remains 
after  a  supply;  surplus,  [over  and  h.plus ,  more.]  — 
Overply',  v.  t.  To  ply  to  excess,  exert  with  too 
much  vigor. —  Overpoise',  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  weight, 
out-weign.  —  O'verpoise',  n.  Preponderant  weight. 

—  Overpow'er,  v.  t.  To  affect  with  a  power  or  force 
that  cannot  be  withstood;  to  vanquish  by  force,  de¬ 
feat,  crush,  overwhelm,  subdue. 

—  Overrake',  v.  t.  (Naut.)  To  break  in  upon,  as  a 
shin,  —  said  of  the  waves  when  they  break  in  upon 
a  ship  at  anchor,  with  her  head  to  the  sea.  —  Over¬ 
rate',  v.  t.  To  rate  at  too  much,  estimate  at  a  value 
beyond  the  truth.  —  Overreach',  v.  t.  To  reach  be- 

ond  in  any  direction,  extend  beyond;  to  get  the 
etter  of  by  cunning  or  sagacity;  to  cheat. —  v.  i.  To 
strike  the  toe  of  the  hind  foot  against  the  heel  or 
shoe  of  the  fore  foot, —  said  of  horses. —  Overreach'- 
er,  n.  —  Override',  v.  t.  [imp.  -kode;  p.  p.  -ridden, 
-rode, -rid;  p.pr.&L  vb.n.  overriding.]  To  ride 
beyond  the  strength  of  the  horse;  to  ride  too  far,  or 
beyond,  outride;  to  trample  down,  and  hence  to  set 
aside  or  annul.  —  Overrule',  v.  t.  To  influence  or 
control  by  predominant  power;  to  control  in  such  a 
way  as  to"  bring  to  pass  events  not  contemplated  by 
the  human  agent.  [Lam.)  To  supersede,  reject,  an¬ 
nul,  or  rule  against.  —  Overrul'ing,  p.  a.  Exerting 
superior  and  controlling  power;  prevailing;  predom¬ 
inant;  governing.  —  Overrun',  v.  t.  [imp.  -ran;  p.p. 
-run; -running.]  To  run  or  spread  over  in  a  pro¬ 


lific  manner,  or  in  excess;  to  grow  all  over;  to  over 
come  by  an  invasion;  to  subdue,  oppress.  (Print.) 
To  change  the  arrangement  of  (types)  and  carry 
those  of  one  line  or  page  into  another,  either  in  cor¬ 
rection,  or  in  the  contraction  or  extension  of  columns 
or  lines  ;  to  extend  beyond  the  previous  length  of 
(a  line,  etc.)  by  the  insertion  of  new  matter.  —  v.  i. 
To  become  excessive  or  superabundant,  overflow. 
(Print.)  To  extend  beyond  its  due  length. 

—  Oversee',  v.  t.  [imp.  -saw;  p.  p.  -seen;  -seeing.] 
To  inspect  so  as  to  direct  and  control;  to  superin¬ 
tend,  overlook.  —  Overseer',  n.  A  superintendent; 
supervisor.  —  Oversell',  v.  t.  To  sell  for  a  higher 
price  than,  go  to  a  higher  rate.  (Stock  Exchange.) 
To  sell  beyond  one’s  ability  to  deliver.  —  Oversold 
market.  A  market  in  which"  stocks  have  been  sold 
“  short  ”  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  for  delivery.  —  Overset',  v.t.  To  tufn 
upon  the  side,  or  to  turn  bottom  upward;  to  subvert, 
overthrow. —  O'verset',  n.  An  upsetting;  ruin;  over¬ 
turn. —  Oversew',  -so',  v.  t.  To  sew  over  and  over, 
overcast.  —  Overshade',  v.  t.  To  cover  with  shade, 
render  dark  or  gloomy.  —  Overshad'ow,  v.  t.  To 
throw  a  shadow  or  shade  over;  to  shelter,  protect. — 
O'vershoe,  n.  A  shoe  of  India-rubber,  or  other 
water-proof  material,  worn  over  another  shoe  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  moisture.  —  Overshoot',  v.  t.  To  shoot 
beyond,  as  a  mark;  to  pass  swiftly  over.  —  Overshot 
wheel.  A  wheel  whose  circumference  is  covered 
with  buckets,  and  which  is  turned  by  water  which 
flows  upon  the  top  of  it,  filling  the  buckets  and  act¬ 
ing  by  its  weight  only.  See  Water-wiieel.—  Over¬ 
sight,  n.  Watchful  care;  an  overlooking;  omission; 
a  being  overlooked;  escape;  neglect;  mistake:  error. 

—  Oversleep',  v.  t.  To  sleep  beyond  or  by.  — Over¬ 
spread',  v.  t.  To  spread  over,  cover  over:  to  scatter 
over. —  Overstate',  v.  t.  To  state  in  too  strong  terms; 
to  exaggerate.—  Overstay',  v.  t.  [-stayed  or  -stai  d, 
-staying.]  To  stay  longer  than,  stay  beyond  the 
limits  of.  —  Overstep',  v.  t.  To  step  over  or  beyond, 
exceed.  —  Overstrain',  v.  i.  To  strain  to  excess, 
make  too  violent  efforts. 

—  Overtake',  r.  t.  [imp.  -took;  p.  p.  -taken;  -tak¬ 
ing.]  To  come  up  with,  catch;  to  come  upon,  take 
by  surprise. —  Overtask',  v.  t.  To  impose  too  heavy 
a  task  or  injunction  on.  —  Overthrow',!',  t.  [imp. 
-THREW  ;  p.  p.  -THROWN;  -THROWING.]  To  throw 
over,  turn  upside  down;  to  ruin,  defeat  utterly,  de¬ 
molish,  prostrate,  subvert,  beat,  rout.— O'verthrow', 
n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  ruin;  defeat;  dis¬ 
comfiture;  downfall.  —  O'vertone,  n.  (Mils.)  In  a 
body  or  instrument  producing  musical  sounds,  one 
of  the  tones  emitted  (due  to  higher  orders  of  vibra¬ 
tion)  over  and  above  its  fundamental  tone  :  such 
tones  are  also  called  harmonics.  —  Overtop',  v.  t.  To 
rise  above  the  top  of;  to  go  beyond,  transcend,  sur¬ 
pass,  excel;  to  make  of  less  importance  by  superior 
excellence;  to  obscure.—  Overtrade',  v.  i.  To  trade 
beyond  capital,  or  to  purchase  goods  beyond  one’s 
means  of  payment,  or  beyond  the  wants  of  the  com¬ 
munity.—  Overturn',  v.  t.  To  turn  or  throw  from  a 
basis  or  foundation;  to  subvert,  ruin,  destroy;  to 
overpower,  conquer.  —  O'verturn',  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing  overturned  or  subverted;  overthrow;  prostra¬ 
tion;  revolution;  ruin. 

—  Overval'ue,  v.  t.  To  value  excessively. 

—  Overween',  v.  i.  To  be  too  high,  favorable,  or 
flattering,  in  one’s  estimate  or  judgment;  to  be  arro¬ 
gant  in  one’s  thoughts  or  claims.— Overween'ingly, 
adv.  —  Overweigh',  -wa',  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  weight, 
outweigh,  preponderate,  outbalance.—  O'verweight', 
n.  Weight  over  and  above  what  is  required;  pre¬ 
ponderance.  —  Overwhelm',  v.  t.  To  overspread  or 
crush  beneath  something  that  covers  or  encompasses 
the  whole;  to  immerse  and  bear  down,  crush,  sub¬ 
merge,  drown,  subdue.  —  Overwhelm'ingly,  adv. — 
Overwork',  v.  i.  and  t.  [imp.  and  p.  p.  -worked  or 
-wrought;  overworking.]  To  work  beyond  the 
strength;  to  tire.  —  O'verwork',  n.  Work  "done  be¬ 
yond  the  amount  stipulated,  or  beyond  usual  hours; 
excessive  or  exhausting  labor. 

Overt,  p'vfrt,  a.  Open  to  view;  public  ;  apparent. 

( Law .)  Not  covert,  manifest.  [OF.  overt,  later  ou- 
vert ,  p.  p.  of  ovrir,  ouvrir ,  Proven,  obrir,  Olt.  oprire. 
It.  aprire ,  L.  aperire,  to  open,  —  perh.  confused 
with  L.  operire,  to  cover;  both  perh.  s.  rt.  L.  parare, 
to  prepare ;  see  Parade.]  —  Overt'ly,  adv.  Publicly ; 
openly.  —  O'verture,  -ver-chur,  n.  Something  of¬ 
fered  for  consideration;  a  proposal;  offer;  a  topic  or 
resolution,  formally  proposed  for  consideration  by  a 
proper  person  or  committee.  (Mils.)  A  composition, 
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for  a  full  instrumental  band,  introductory  to  an  ora¬ 
torio,  opera,  or  ballet.  [OF.] 

Ovicular,  Ovoid,  etc.  See  under  Ovum. 

Ovine,  o'vln,  a.  Pert,  to  sheep;  consisting  of  sheep. 
[L.  ovinus,  fr.  ovis,  sheep.]  —  Ovina'tion,  n.  (Meet.) 
Inoculation  of  the  human  subject  with  the  virus  of 
ovine  small-pox. 

Ovum,  o'vum,  n. ;  pi.  O'va,  -vd.  ( Anat .)  The  egg  of 
a  human  female  or  any  viviparous  animal.  [L. ;  Gr. 
oon,  an  egg;  s.  rt.  L.  avis,  a  bird,  E.  egg,  q.  v.]  — 
O'val,  a.  Having  the  shape  or  figure  of  an 
egg;  resembling  the  longitudinal  section  of  /  \ 

an  egg;  oblong  and  curvilinear,  with  both  /  \ 

ends  of  about  the  same  breadth;  elliptical./  1 

—  n.  A  body  or  figure  in  the  shape  of  anl  J 

egg,  or  of  an  ellipse.  [F. ;  fr.  L.  ovum,.] — V  J 

O'vate,  -vat,  O'vated,  a.  Shaped  like  an  ^ ' 
egg,  with  the  lower  extremities  broadest. —  Oval. 
Ova'rious,  -rt-us,  a.  Consisting  of  eggs.—  Ova'rium, 
n. ;  pi.  -ria,  -rT-d.  Same  as  Ovary. —  O'vary,  -va-rl, 
n.  ( Bot .)  That  part  of  the 
pistil  which  contains  the 
ovules,  and  in  the  course  of 
development  becomes  the 
fruit.  (Anat.)  The  organ  of 
a  female  animal  in  which 
eggs  are  formed.  [LL.  ova- 
rfa.]  —  Ovic'ular,  a.  Pert, 
to  an  egg.  —  O'viduct,  n. 

(Anat.)  A  passage  for  the 
egg  from  the  ovary  to  the  ~  r  pn,  \ 

womb,  or  to  an  external  out-  Ovary.  (  .) 

let.  [L.  ductus,  duct.]  —  O'viform,  a.  Having  the 
form  or  figure  of  an  egg.  [L.  fomia,  shape.]  — 
O'void,  -void,  Ovoid'al,  a.  Oviform.  [Gr.  eiilos, 
shape.]  —  O'volo,  -vo-lo,  n.  (Arch.)  A  round  mold¬ 
ing,  the  quarter  of  a  circle:  see  Molding.  [It.]  — 
Ovip'arouB,  -a-rus,  a.  Producing  eggs,  from  which 
young  are  hatched  after  separation  from  the  parent, 

—  opp.  to  viviparous.  [L.  oviparus ;  parere,  to  bring 
forth,  produce.]  —  Ovipos'it,  -poz'it,  v.  i.  To  lay  or 
deposit,  eggs, — said  esp.  of  insects.  —  v.  t.  To  dc- 

fiosit  or  lay,  as  an  egg.  [L.  ponere,  positum,  to  place, 
ay.]  —  O'viposi'tion,  -po-zish'un,  n.  The  laying  of 
eggs,  esp.  by  insects.  —  Ovipos'itor,  n.  (Entom.) 
The  organ  by  which  eggs  are  deposited.  —  O'visac, 
n.  The  cavity  in  an  ovary  which  contains  tne  egg 
or  ovum.  [L.  saccus,  a  sack.l  —  Ovol'ogy,  -vol'o-jl, 
n.  That  branch  of  natural  history  which  treats  of 
the  origin  and  functions  of  eggs;  oology.  [Gr.  logos, 
discourse.]  —  O'vovivip'arous,  -vl-vip'a-rus,  a.  Vi¬ 
viparous,  but  developing  the  young  in  eggs  which 
are  hatched  before  exclusion  from  the  body.  [L. 
viviparus,  that  brings  forth  its  young  alive.]  — 
O'vule,  -vul,  n.  (Bot.)  A  rudimentary  seed.  [Dim. 
of  L.  ovum.]  —  Ool'ogy,  o-ol'O-jl,  n.  Science  of  the 
coloring,  size,  shape,  number,  etc.,  of  eggs.  [Gr. 
oon,  egg,  and  logos,  discourse.]  —  O'olite,  -lit,  n. 
(Geol.)  A  variety  of  limestone  consisting  of  round 
grains  of  the  size  of  the  eggs  of  fish.  [F.  oolithe,  fr. 
Gr.  oon  and  lithos,  stone.]  —  O'blit'ic,  a.  Pert,  to, 
composed  of,  or  like,  oolite. 

Owe,  o,  r.  i.  [owed  (od),  owing.]  To  be  indebted  to; 
to  be  obliged  or  bound  to  pay ;  to  be  obliged  to  ascribe 
to;  to  be  obliged  for.  —  v.  i.  To  be  due  to;  to  be  the 
consequence  or  result  of.  [A  regular  verb,  used 
with  the  auxiliary  have,  had,  but  not  with  be;  ME. 
awen,  owen,  to  possess,  to  be  obliged  to  do,  to  be  in 
debt,  AS.  agan,  OIIG.  eigan,  Goth,  aigan,  Skr.  ic,  to 
possess  ;  past  tense,  in  AS.  ahte,  Goth,  aihta,  ME. 
alite,  augnte,  oughte  (2 
syl.),  E.  ought,  q.  v.]  — 

Owning,  p.  a.  Required 
by  moral  obligation  to 
be  paid;  due;  ascriba- 
ble  to,  as  the  cause;  im¬ 
putable,  as  to  an  agent. 

Owl,  owl, «.  A  nocturnal 
carnivorous  bird,  of 
short,  stout  form,  large 
head  and  eyes,  and  ut¬ 
tering  a  howling  or 
hooting  cry.  —  v.  i. 

[OWLED  (owlil),  OWL 
ING.]  To  carry  on  a 
contraband  or  unlaw¬ 
ful  trade,— fr.  its  being 
practiced  chieflyin  the 
night.  [Onomat.;  AS. 
ule,  D.  nil,  G.  eule, 

OIIG.  uice/a,  L.  uluJa, 


Barn  Owl. 


Skr.  uluka,  an  owl ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  hulan,  ololuzem,  D. 
ululare,  G.  heiden,  OF.  huller=  E.  to  howl,  q.  v.]  — 
Owl'et,  n.  A  little  or  young  owl;  an  owl.  —  Owl'iih, 
a.  Resembling  an  owl;  appearing  wise  or  solemn. 

Own,  on,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  exclusively  to  ;  pecul¬ 
iar,  —  usually  following  a  possessive  pronoun,  to 
emphasize  the  idea  of  ownership,  —  v.  t.  [owned 
(ond),  owning.]  To  hold  as  property,  have  a  legal 
or  rightful  title  to.  [ME.  awen,  owen,  AS.  agen, 
belonging  to,  peculiar,  orig.  p.  p.  of  agan,  to  owe, 
q.  v. ;  ME.  ahnian,  ohnien,  AS.  agnian,  to  own,  fr. 
agen.]  —  Own'er.  n.  One  who  owns  ;  a  rightful  pro¬ 
prietor.  —  Ownership,  n.  Proprietorship;  just  or 
legal  title. 

Own,  on,  v.  t.  To  acknowledge  the  possession  of ;  to 
avow  as  one’s  own,  confess,  admit,  recognize.  [Prop. 
oun;  ME.  unnen  (1st  and  3d  pers.  sing,  present  tense 
an,  on),  AS.  unnan,  Ic.  and  Sw.  unna,  MHG.  gunnen, 
to  grant,  allow,  admit.] 

Ox,  oks,  n. ;  pi.  Oxen,  oks'n.  The  male  of  the  bovine 
genus  of  quadrupeds,  esp.  when  castrated  and  fully 
grown.  [AS.  oxa,  pi.  oxan,  Ic.  oxi,  uxi,  pi.  oxn,  yxn, 
Skr.  uksfian,  ox,  bull.]  —  Ox'eye,  -I,  n.  (Bot.)  The 
oxeye  daisy.  (Ormth.)  The  greater  titmouse. —  Ox'- 
heart,  -hart,  n.  A  large,  heart-shaped  cherry. —  Ox'- 
lip.rt.  A  plant,  —  the  great  cowslip.  [Prop,  oxslip  • 
AS.  oxanslyppe,  fr.  oxa  and  sltjppe,  slop,  dung:  see 
Cowslip.]  —  Ox'-bow,  n.  Part  of  an  ox-yoke,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  curved  piece  of  wood  to  encircle  an  ox’s 
neck;  anything  so  shaped,  as  a  bend  of  a  river. — 
-fly,  ».  A  fly  hatched  under  the  skin  of  cattle.  — 
-foot,  «.  A  term  applied  to  the  hind  foot  of  a  horse 
when  the  horn  cleaves  in  the  middle  of  the  fore 
part,  from  the  coronet  to  the  shoe. — stall,  n.  A  stall 
or  stand  for  oxen. 

Oxalis,  oks'a-lis,  n.  Wood-sorrel,  a  genus  of  plants 
having  an  acid  taste.  [L.  and  Gr.,  sorrel,  also  a 
sour  wine,  fr.  Gr.  oxus,  sharp,  keen,  acid;  s.  rt.  acid, 
ear.]  —  Oxal'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  contained  in,  or  ob¬ 
tained  from,  sorrel.  —  Ox'ide,  -id,  n.  ( Chem .)  A 
compound  of  oxygen  and  a  base  destitute  of  acid 
and  salifying  properties.  [Fr.  Gr.  oxus  and  perh. 
eidos,  form.]  —  Ox'idate,  v.  t.  To  convert  (metals 
and  other  substances)  into  an  oxide  by  combination 
with  oxygen.  —  Oxida'tion,  n.  Operation  or  process 
of,  etc.  —  Ox'idize,  -Iz,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izing.] 
To  convert  into  an  oxide,  oxidate.  —  Ox'idize'ment, 
n.  Oxidation.  —  Ox'ygen,  -Y-jen,  n.  (Chem.)  A 
gaseous  element,  possessing  strong  chemical  affini¬ 
ties:  its  combination  with  bodies,  when  rapid,  pro¬ 
duces  combustion,  and  in  slower  form,  oxidation; 
it  serves  to  support  life,  and  forms  about  22  percent, 
of  the  atmosphere :  by  composition  with  hydrogen, 
it  forms  water.  Bleaching  powder, —  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  term.  [Gr.  oxus  and  genein,  to  produce,  —  lit. 
generator  of  acids,  so  called  because  orig.  supposed 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  every  acid.]  —  Ox'ygenate, 
v.  t.  To  unite  or  cause  to  combine  with  oxygen.  — 
Ox'ygena'tion,  n.  Act,  operation,  or  process,  of 
combining  with  oxygen.  —  Ox'ygenize,  v.  t.  [-ized 
(-Tzd),  -izing.]  To  convert  into  an  oxide;  oxygen¬ 
ate.  —  Oxyg'enous,  -ij'e-nus,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  obtained 
from,  oxygen.  —  Ox'yhy'drogen,  -Y-hl'dro-jen,  a. 
Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  mixture  or  combination  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen. —  Oxyhydroaen  blowpipe.  (Chem.) 
A  kind  of  blowpipe,  in  whicli  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases  are  burned  together,  to  produce  an  intense 
neat.  —  Ox'ymel,  -mel,  n.  A  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
honey.  [Gr.  oxumeli;  melt,  honey.]  —  Oxymo'ron,  n. 
(Rhet.)  A  figure  in  which  an  epithet  of  a  quite  con¬ 
trary  signification  is  added  to  a  word,  —  as,  cruel 
kinciness.  [Gr.,  fr.  oxumoros,  pointedly  foolish;  mo- 
ros,  foolish.]  —  Ox'ymu'riate,  -rY-at,  n.  (  Chem.)  A 
chloride,— a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  chlorides, 
on  the  supposition  that  they  were  compounds  of  a 
supposed  acid,  called  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  a  base. — 
Ox'yo'py,  -Y-cFpY,  n.  (Med.)  Excessive  acuteness 
of  tne  sense  of  sight,  owing  to  increased  sensibil¬ 
ity  of  the  retina.  rGr.  opsis,  sight.]  —  Ox'ysalt,  n. 
(  Chem.)  A  compound  of  an  acid  containing  oxygen 
and  a  salifiable  base.  —  Ox'ytone,  -Y-t5n,  a.  Having 
an  acute  sound.  —  n.  An  acute  sound.  (Gr.  Gramr) 
A  word  having  the  acute  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 
[Gr.  oxutonos;  tonos,  tone.] 

Oyer,  o'y6r,  n.  (Law.)  The  hearing,  as  of  a  deed, 
bond,  etc.  [NormF.  oyer,  hearing  ;  F.  ouir,  L. 
audire,  to  hear.)  —  Oyer  and  Ter' miner.  A  court 
constituted  by  a  commission  to  hear  and  determine 
criminal  causes.  —  O'yez,  o'yes,  interj.  Hear;  at¬ 
tend,  —  a  term  used  by  criers  of  courts  to  secure  si¬ 
lence  and  attract  attention  before  making  a  procla- 


sQn,  cflbe,  full;  moon,  f<56t ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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mation :  it  is  thrice  repeated.  [Norm  F.,  2d  pers.  pi. 
imperative  of  oyer.] 

Oyster,  ois'ter,  n.  A  bivalve  mollusk,  usually  found 
on  gravel  or  sand,  or  adhering  to  rocks  or  other 
fixed  substances  in  shallow  salt  water,  or  in  the 
mouths  of  rivers:  the  common  species  is  extensively 
used  for  food.  [ME.  and  OF.  oistre,  L.  ostrea,  Gr. 
ostreon,  fr.  its  shell ;  osteon ,  a  bone,  shell;  s.  rt.  L. 
os,  bone  :  see  Ostracean.]  —  Oys'ter-plant,  n.  A 
plant,  whose  root,  when  cooked,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles  the  oyster  in  taste  ;  salsify. 


Ozone,  o'zon,  n.  Oxygen  in  an  active  or  highly  elec¬ 
tro-negative  state.  [Gr.  ozon ,  smelling,  p.  pr.  of 
ozein,  to  smell,  because  its  presence  is  supposed  to 
be  sometimes  attended  by  a  peculiar  smell ;  s.  rt. 
L.  and  E.  odor.]  —  Oze'na,  -na,  n.  (Med.)  A  fetid 
ulcer  in  the  nostril.  [Gr.  ozaina .]  —  O'zoce'rite, 
-se'rlt,  n.  Mineral  wax, —  a  substance  having  a 
bituminous  odor,  found  in  connection  with  rock 
salt  and  coal :  it  has  been  made  into  candles.  [Gr. 
keros,  wax.j 


P,  pe,  the  16th  letter  of  the  Eng.  alphabet,  is  formed 
by  closely  compressing  the  lips,  and  separating  them 
suddenly  with  an  explosive  emission  of  breath,  as 
in  part,  pap. 

Pabulum,  pab'u-lum,  n.  Means  of  nutriment ;  food  ; 
fuel.  [L.,  fr.  pascere,  pavi,  to  pasture,  to  feed:  see 
Pastor.]  —  Pab'ular.  a.  Pert,  to,  or  affording,  food. 

Paca,  pa'ki,  n.  A  small,  rodent  mammal  of  S.  Amer., 
nearly  allied  to  the  guinea  pig.  [Pg.  &  Braz.] 

Pacation,  Pace.  See  under  Pacify. 

Pace,  pas,  n.  A  step;  esp.,  the  space  included  between 
the  two  feet  in  walking,  usually  estimated  at  2.5,  but 
sometimes  at  ;i.3  feet;  manner  of  walking;  gait;  de¬ 
gree  of  celerity  in  walking ;  a  mode  of  stepping 
among  horses,  in  which  the  legs  on  the  same  side 
are  lilted  together;  amble.  —  v.  i.  [paced  (pasd), 
pacino.]  Togo,  walk;  to  go  at  a  pace,  walk  slowly; 
to  move  by  lifting  the  legs  on  the  same  side  together, 
as  a  horse ;  to  amble.  —  v.  t.  To  walk  over  with 
measured  steps;  to  measure  by  steps  or  paces.  [ME. 
and  F.  pas,  L.  passns,  a  step,  lit.  a  stretch,  fr.  pan¬ 
der  e,  possum,  to  stretch,  fr.  patere,  to  be  open,  spread 
out:  see  Patent.]  —  Pa'cer,  n. 

Pacha,  Pachalic.  See  Pasha. 

Pachisi,  pii-che'zY,  Par'chesi,  n.  A  game,  orig.  of 
India,  resembling  backgammon.  [Hind,  pachisi, 
fr.  pachis,  25,  the  highest  throw  in  the  game.] 

Pachyderm,  pak'Y-dCrm,  n.  A  non-ruminant  hoofed 
animal,  disting,  for  the  thickness  of  its  skin,  as  the 
elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  horse, 
hog,  etc.  [Gr.  paelius,  thick,  firm  (s.  rt.  Gr.  pegnu- 
nai,  L. pangere,  to  fasten,  E.  pact,  q.  v.),  and  derma, 
a  hide,  fr.  derein,  to  flay;  s.  rt.  E.  tear.]  —  Pachy- 
derm'atous,  -o^tus,  a.  Pert,  to  a  pachyderm;  thick- 
skinned. 

Pacify,  pas'Y-fi,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -fying.]  To  ap¬ 
pease  (wrath,  passion,  or  appetite);  to  restore  peace 
to,  tranquilize,  calm,  still,  quiet,  soothe,  allay,  com¬ 
pose.  [F.  pacifier,  L.  pacificare,  -cari,  fr.  pax,  pa¬ 
ds,  peace  (q.  v.),  and  facere,  factum,  to  make.]  — 
Pac'ifi'er,  n.  —  Pacif'ic,  -ical,  a.  Suited  to  make  or 
restore  peace  ;  attended  or  characterized  by  peace  ; 
mild;  conciliatory;  tranquil;  peaceable.  [F.  paci- 
fique,  L.  pacificus.]  —  Pacification,  pa-sif'Y-  or  pas'- 
Y-fY-ka'shun,  n.  Act  of  pacifying ;  reduction  to  a 
peaceful  state;  reconcilement.  [F. ;  L.  pacificatio.] 
—  Pacificator,  pa-sif'Y-  or  pas'Y-fY-ka/ter,  n.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  pacifies  ;  a  peace-maker,  etc. 
[L.]  —  Pacif'icatory,  -Y-ka-to-rY,  a.  Tending  to  make 
peace;  conciliatory.  —  Paca'tion,  n.  Act  of  appeas¬ 
ing.  [L.  pacatio ,  fr.  pacare,  to  appease,  fr.  pax.]  — 
Pa'ce,  -se,  adv.  By  leave  of ;  not  to  give  offense 
to.  [E.] 

Pack,  pak,  rt.  A  bundle  or  bale  ;  esp.,  a  bundle  made 
up  to  be  carried  on  the  back;  a  burdensome  load;  a 
number  or  quantity  of  connected  or  similar  things, 
as,  a  set  of  playing  cards;  or,  a  number  of  hounds 
or  dogs,  hunting  or  kept  together;  or,  a  number  of 
persons  united  in  a  bad  design  or  practice  ;  a  large 
area  of  floating  pieces  of  ice  driven  together.  —  v.  t. 
[packed  (pakt),  packing.]  To  make  up  into  a  bun¬ 
dle  or  bale  ;  to  assemble  and  compact  together  ;  to 
fill  or  load,  make  full,  stow  away  within;  to  put  to¬ 
gether  (cards)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the 
game  unfairly  ;  to  bring  together  fraudulently  for 
some  unjust  end  ;  to  send  off,  dispatch  ;  to  envelop 
in  numerous  coverings,  esp.  when  surrounded  with 
a  wet  sheet.  ( Mech .)  To  render  impervious  to  air, 
water,  or  steam,  by  filling  or  surrounding  with  suit¬ 
able  materials.  —  v.  i.  To  form  things  into  bundles; 


Pack-saddle. 


to  admit  of  stowage  or  compression  into  a  smaner 
space,  Or  so  as  to  form  a  compact  mass  ;  to  unite  in 
bad  measures,  join  in  collusion  ;  to  depart  in  haste. 
[ME.  and  I)an.  pafte.  OD.  and  G.  pack,  bundle, 
prob.  fr.  OCelt.  pak,  Ga.  pac,  a  pack,  mob ;  prob. 
e.  rt.  L.  pangere ,  to  fasten,  Skr.  pag,  to  bind;  not  s. 
rt.  E.  bag.]  —  Pack'er,  n.  One  whose  business  is  to 
pock  things.— 

Pack'-horse,  h. 

A  horse  to  car¬ 
ry  burdens. — 

-m  a  n,  n. ;  pi. 

-men.  One  who 
bears  a  pack  ; 
a  peddler.  —  I 
-sad'dle,  n.  A 
saddle  on 
which  packs 
or  burdens  are 
borne.  — staff, 
n.  A  staff  on 
which  a  trav¬ 
eler  occasion- 
ally  supports 
his  pack.  — 

-thread,  n.  Strong  thread  or  twine  used  in  tying 
up  parcels.— Pack'age,  n.  Act  or  style  of  packing;  a 
bundle;  pack  or  packet;  bale;  a  charge  for  packing 
goods.  —  Pack'et,  w.  A  small  pack  or  package;  a 
vessel  employed  in  conveying  dispatches,  passen¬ 
gers,  or  goods  on  fixed  days  of  sailing.  —  v.  t.  To 
make  up  into  a  packet  or  bundle;  to  send  in  a  packet 
or  dispatch-vessel.  —  v.  i.  To  ply  with  a  packet  or 
dispatch-vessel.  [OF.  pacquet,  paquet,  fr.  LG.  pakk 
=  E.  pack.]  —  Pack'et-boat,  -ship,  n.  A  vessel  that 
sails  regularly  for  the  conveyance  of  dispatches,  let¬ 
ters,  passengers,  etc. 

Packwax.  See  Pax  wax. 

Pact,  pakt,  Pac'tion,  n.  An  agreement;  league;  com¬ 
pact;  covenant.  [F.  paction,  L.  pactum,  pactio,  fr. 
pacisci,  jjactus,  OL.  pacere,  to  agree,  stipulate;  s.  rt. 
Skr.  pag,  to  bind,  E.  fadge,  compact,  impact,  etc., 
fang,  fee,  pack,  peace,  pacify,  pagan,  pale,  pay, 
peasant,  peculiar,  pecuniary.)  —  Pac'tional,  a.  By 
way  of  agreement.  —  Pacti'tious,  -tish'us,  a.  Set¬ 
tled  by  agreement  or  stipulation. 

Pad,  pad,  n.  Afoot-path:  road;  an  easy-paced  horse; 
a  highwayman;  foot-pad.  —  v.  t.  To  travel;  tread; 
tramp;  to  tread  or  beat  smooth  or  level.  — v.  i.  To 
travel  slowly  or  leisurely;  to  rob  on  foot;  to  beat  a 
way  smooth  and  level.  [D.  and  LG.  =  E.  path,  q.  v.] 

Pad,  nad,  n.  Anything  flattened  or  laid  flat;  a  package 
of  blotting  paper;  a  soft  saddle,  cushion,  or  bolster 
stuffed  with  straw,  hair,  or  other  soft  substance;  a 
measure  for  fish.  —  v.  t.  To  stuff  with  padding. 
(Calico  Printing.)  To  imbue  equally  with  a  mor¬ 
dant.  [ME.  padde ,  stuffed  saddle,  bundle;  same  as 
pod,  q.  v.]  —  Pad'ding,  n.  Act  or  process  of  making 
a  pad;  impregnation  of  cloth  with  a  mordant:  mate¬ 
rial  for  stuffing  a  saddle,  garment,  etc.:  literary  mat¬ 
ter  of  inferior  value  used  to  fill  a  book,  newspaper, 
etc. 

Paddle,  pad'dl,  v.  i.  [-dled  (-did),  -dung.]  To  toy 
with  hands  or  fingers;  to  beat  water  with  the  hanas 
or  feet;  to  propel  a  boat  with  a  paddle.  —  v.  t.  To 
propel  by  an  oar  or  paddle.  —  n.  A  short  oar  with  a 
broad  blade;  the  blade  or  the  broad  part  of  an  oar 
or  weapon  ;  a  short,  broad  blade  resembling  that  of 
an  oar:  one  of  the  broad  boards  at  the  circumference 
of  a  water-wheel ;  a  small  gate  in  sluices  or  lock- 


fim,  fame,  far,  piss  or  opera,  fare  ;  find,  eve,  term ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  Odd,  tone,  6r ; 
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gates;  a  paddle-slit  (ied  foot,  as  of  the  soa-turtle,  etc. 
[For  vat  tic,  freq.  or  pat,  q.  v.;  also  OF.  patouiller,  to 
dabble  with  the  f  ;t  in  water,  fr.  patte,  foot,  G.  pat- 
schen ,  to  tap,  dabble,  walk  awkwardly,  LG.  plad- 
dern,  to  paddle.]  —  Pad'dle-board,  n.  One  of  the 
floats  on  the  circumference  of  a. steamer’s  paddle- 
wheel.  — wheel,  n.  A  water-wheel  used  in  propel¬ 
ling  steamboats. 

Paddock,  pad'dok,  n.  A  large  toad  or  frog.  [ME. 
paddak,  fr.  ME.,  Dan.,  and  D.  paddc,  Ic.  ana  Sw. 
padda. toad,  frog,  Skr.  sparga-spanda ,  frog,  fr.  spand, 
a  throb,  jerk.]  —  Pad'dock-stool,  n.  A  mushroom  ; 
toadstool. 

Paddock,  pad'dok,  n.  A  small  inclosure  under  pas¬ 
ture,  adjoining  a  stable.  [Corrup.  of  ME.  pui-rok , 
AS.  pearroc  =  E.  park,  q.  v.J 

Paddy,  pad'dt,  u.  An  Irishman,  —  in  joke  or  con¬ 
tempt.  [Corrup.  fr.  St.  Patrick,  the  tutelar  saint  of 
Ireland. 

Paddy,  pad'dt,  n.  In  India,  rice  in  the  husk.  [Malay 
padx,  fr.  Skr.  bhakta,  food,  rice,  orig.  p.  p.  of  bhaj,  to 
divide,  take.] 

Padlock,  pad'lok,  n.  A  movable  lock  having  a  semi¬ 
circular  link  jointed  atone 
end  so  that  it  c  a  n  be 
opened,  the  other  end  be¬ 
ing  fastened  by  the  bolt. — 

V.  t.  [PADLOCKED  (-lokt), 

-locking.]  To  fasten 
with  a  padlock;  to  stop, 

6hut,  confine.  [Prob.  fir. 

ProvE.  pad,  ped ,  a  bag, 
pannier  (see  Peddler), 
and  E.  lock, — as  suitable 
for  locking  baskets,  ham¬ 
pers,  etc.] 

Paduasoi,  pad'u-4-soi'  or 

imd'u-soi,  n.  A  particular 
i  i  n  d  of  silk  stuff.  [Fr. 

Padua,  in  Italy,  and  Fr. 
soie,  silk.] 

Paean,  pe'an,  n.  A  song  of 
rejoicing,  among  the  an- 


Padlock. 


cients,  in  honor  of  Apollo;  a  loud  and  joyous  song; 
song  of  triumph.  [L.,  Gr.  Paian,  the  physician  of 
the  gods,  a  name  for  Apollo,  also  a  hymn  in  his  hon¬ 
or;  perh.  s.  rt.  Skr.  pan,  to  praise.] 

Paeony.  See  Peony. 

Pagan,  pa' gan,  11.  One  who  worships  false  gods;  one 
who  is  not  Christian,  Mohammedan,  nor  Jew  ;  ahea- 
then;  idolater. — a.  Pert,  to  the  worship  or  worship¬ 
ers  of  false  gods;  heathen;  heathenish.  [ME. paien, 

fiayen,  L.  paganus,  lit.  a  rustic,  one  living  in  a  vil- 
age  (the  name  given  to  idolaters  in  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  because  villagers,  being  most  remote 
from  instruction,  remained  long  unconverted :  cf. 
heathen,  fr.  heath),  fr.  pagus,  a  district,  prob.  fr.  pan- 
gere,  to  fix,  set  (limits);  s.  rt.  painim,  peasant .]  — 
Pa'ganism,  -izm,  n.  Worship  of  false  gi  Is;  heathen¬ 
ism.  —  Pa'ganize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Tzd),  -izing.]  To 
render  pagan  or  heathenish.  —  v.  i.  To  behave  like 


pagans. 

Page,  paj,  n.  A  youth  or  attendant  on  a  nobleman  or 
wealthy  person:  a  boy  that  waits  on  the  members  of 
a  legislative  body;  a  contrivance  to  hold  up  the  skirt 
of  a  lady’s  dress.  [F.  and  Sp.  ;  LL.  pagius,  prob. 
same  as  pagensis,  a  peasant,  rustic,  serf,  fr.  L.  pagus, 
a  village  ;  see  Pagan.] 

Page,  paj,  n.  One  side  ofjileafof  a  book  or  manu¬ 
script.  —  v.  t.  [paged  (pajd),  paging.]  To  mark  or 
number  the  pages  of.  [F.  ;  L.  pagina,  orig.  a  leaf, 
leaves  being  made  of  strips  of  papyrus  fastened  to¬ 
gether,  ir.pangere,  to  fasten;  s.  rt.  pact.]  —  Pag'inal, 
p£j't-nal,  a.  Consisting  of  pages.  —  Pagina'tion,  n. 
Act  of  paging  a  book;  figures,  or  other  signs,  used  to 
indicate  the  number  of  the  pages.  —  Pa'ging,  n.  The 
marking  of  the  pages  of  a  book. 

Pageant,  pai'ant  or  pa'jant,  n.  Something  showy, 
without  stability  or  duration  ;  a  spectacle  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  distinguished  personage,  or  of 
the  public  ;  an  exhibition  ;  display  ;  pomp  ;  finery. 
[ME.  vagent,  pagen,  pagyn,  orig.  the  stage  or  scaffold 
on  which  mystery  plays  were  acted,  hence  the  play 
itself,  fr.  LL.  pagina,  a  page  (q.  v.)  of  a  book,  also  a 
thing  fastened  together,  platform,  stage  ;  s.  rt.  Gr. 
pegma,  platform,  stage,  fr.  pegnunai,  to  fix.]  —  Pag'- 
eantry,  -rt,  n.  Pompous  spectacle  ;  show. 

Pagoda,  pa-go'da,  n.  A  temple  in  the  E.  Indies  and 
China,  in  which  idols  are  worshiped  ;  a  gold  or  silveT 
coin,  formerly  current  in  Uindostan,  varying  in 
value  fr.  about  $1.7.5  to  $2.18.  [Pg.,  corrup.  fr.  Per. 


but-kadah,  idol-temple, 
perh.  influenced  by  Pg.  pa- 
gas,  pagan.] 

Pail,  pal,  n.  An  open  vessel 
of  wood,  tin,  etc.,  with  a 
bail,  for  water,  milk,  or  other 
liquids.  [OF. pael,  fr.  L.  pa¬ 
tella,  small  pan,  dim.  of  pa¬ 
tera,  patina,  Gr.  pat  an  e, 
dish;  s.  rt.  pan.]  —  Pail'ful, 
w. ;  pi.  -  fuls.  Tlie  quantity 
that  a  pail  will  hold. 

Pain,  pSn,  n.  Punishment  suf¬ 
fered  or  denounced;  an  un¬ 
easy  sensation  or  ache  in  an¬ 
imal  bodies,  of  any  degree;  _ 

bodily  distress;  suffering;  pi.  Pagoda, 

the  throes  or  distress  of  travail  or  childbirth;  uneasi¬ 
ness  of  mind;  mental  distress. — v.  t.  [rained  (pSnd), 
paining.]  To  afflict  with  uneasysensations;  to  render 
uneasy  in  mind,  disquiet,  afflict,  grieve,  torment, 
torture.  [ME.  and  F.  peine,  L.  poena,  pain,  punish- 
ment,  Gr.  poine,  penalty ;  s.  rt  .penal,  penance,  punish, 
pme.)  —  Pain 'ful,  -ful,  a.  Full  of  pain;  occasioning 
uneasiness  or  distress;  requiring  labor  or  toil ;  diffi¬ 
cult;  distressing  ;  grievous;  arduous.  —  Pain'fully, 
adv.  —  Pain'fulness,  n.  —  Pain'less,  a.  Free  from 
pain;  relieved  from  pain  or  trouble.— Pains,  n.  Care; 
trouble.  —  Pains'taker,  n.  One  who  takes  pains;  a 
laborious  person.  —  Pains'taking,  a.  Carefully  la¬ 
borious;  sparing  no  pains,  —  n.  Careful  and  con¬ 
scientious  exertion ;  labor. 


Painim,  Paynim,  pa'nim,  n.  A  pagnn;  infidel.  [ME. 
paynim,  a  misuse  of  the  word,  which  means  pagan¬ 
ism,  OF.  paicnisme,  LL.  paganismus,  the  land  of  pa¬ 
gans  :  _see  Pagan.] 

Paint,  pant,  n.  A  substance  used  in  painting  ;  pig¬ 
ment;  coloring  matter  for  the  face. —  v.  t.  To  apply 
paint  to,  color;  to  represent  by  means  of  colors  or 
hues;  to  describe  vividly,  delineate,  image,  depict, 
portray,  describe. —  v.i.  To  practice  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing;  to  color  one’s  face  with  intent  to  beautify  it. 
[OF.  peint,  paint,  p.  p.  of  peindre,  paindre,  L.  pin- 
gere,  pictum,  to  paint,  Skr.  pinj,  to  dye,  color,  pig,  to 
adorn,  Gr.  iioikilos,  variegated;  s.  rt. picture,  depict , 
pigment,  pint,  orpiment.]  — Paint'er,  n.  —  Paint 'ing, 
n.  Act  or  employment  of  laying  on  colors;  art  of 
representing  natural  objects  on  a  plane  surface,  by 
means  of  colors ;  also,  vivid  description  in  words ; 
thing  painted ;  a  picture. 

Painter,  pant'er,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  rope  at  the  bow  of  a 
boat,  used  to  fasten  it  to  anything.  [ME.  panter, 
OF.  pantiere,  a  noose  for  catching  birds,  L.  panther, 
a  hunting  net ,  pantliera,  an  entire  capture,  Gr.  pan- 
theros,  catching  all,  fr.  pan,  neut.  of  pas,  all,  and 
ther,  beast.] 

Pair,  par,  n.  Two  things  of  a  kind,  similar  in  form, 
applied  to  the  same  purpose,  and  suited  to  each 
other  or  used  together;  a  thing  in  2  parts,  as  scissors, 
forceps,  etc.;  man  and  wife;  a  couple;  brace;  set. — 
v.  i.  [paired  (pard),  pairing.]  To  join  in  pairs, 
mate,  couple;  to  suit;  fit,  as  a  counterpart. —  v.  t.  To 
unite  in  couples,  form  a  pair  of.  [ME.  petre,  any 
number  of  like  or  equal  tilings,  F.  paire,  a  pair  or 
couple  of,  pair,  like,  equal,  matching,  fr.  L.  par, 
pans,  alike  ;  s.  rt.  par,  peer,  umpire.]  —  To  pair  off. 
To  go  off  in  a  pair  or  in  pairs  ;  to  make  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  one  of  an  opposite  opinion  by  which 
votes,  etc.,  of  both  are  withheld.  —  Pair  royal . 
Three  things  of  a  sort. 

Palace,  pal'es,  n.  A  magnificent  house  of  an  emperor, 
king,  etc.  [ME.  and  F.  palais,  L.  palatium,  fr. 
Palatium,  one  of  the  7  hills  of  Rome,  on  which  Au¬ 
gustus  resided,  prob.  fr.  Pales,  the  goddess  who  pro¬ 
tected  flocks;  s.  rt.  Skr.  pala,  protector,  pa,  to  cher¬ 
ish,  L. pater  =E.  father.]  —  Pala'tial,  pa-la'shal,  a. 
Pert,  to  a  palace  ;  magnificent.  —  Pal'atine,  -tin,  a. 
Pert,  to  a  palace,  or  to  a  high  officer  of  a  palace. — 
n.  A  count  palatine.  [F.  palatin,  orig.  pert,  to  a 
palace,  a  title  given  officers  employed  about  the 
king’s  palace,  L.  palatinus,  pert,  to  the  emperor’s 
palace.]  —  Count  palatine.  A  count  possessing  royal 
jurisdiction.  —  County  p.  A  county  in  which  the 
proprietor  possessed  royal  rights  and  jurisdiction. 
—  Palat'inate,  -t-nat,  n.  The  province  or  seign¬ 
iory  of  a  palatine.  [F.  palatinat.]  —  Pal'adin,  -a-din, 
n.  A  distinguished  champion  ;  an  eminent  knight. 
[F.,  a  knight  of  the  round  table,  It.  paladino,  a  val¬ 
iant  warrior,  fr.  L.  palatinus.] 

PalaeBtra.  See  Palestra. 

Palankeen,  -quin,  pal'an-ken',  n.  A  covered  carriage 


sun,  cube,  tyl! ;  moon,  fd&t ;  cow,  oil-*  Jiqger  or  ipk,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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used  in  the  East, 
borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  men. 

[F.  palanquin. 

Hind,  ana  Per. 
palang,  bedstead, 

Skr.  parganka,  a 
couch.] 

Palate,  pal 'at,  n. 

(Altai.)  The  roof 

of  the  mouth  :  its  _  _ _ 

fixed  portion  is  t,07„ 

c  a,l  1  e  d  the  hard  Palanquin. 

palate,  and  the  membranous,  muscular  curtain  Con¬ 
tinuous  with  its  posterior  margin,  the  soft  palate. 
The  seat  or  power  of  taste;  relish-  taste;  mental  rel¬ 
ish;  intellectual  taste.  [OF.  palat,  L.  palatum. J  — 
Pal'atable,  -a-ta-bl,  a.  Agreeable  to  the  palate  or 
taste;  savory.  —  Pal'atal,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  uttered  by 
the  aid  of,  tne  palate.  —  n.  A  letter  pronounced  by 
the  aid  of  the  palate.  —  Pal'atine,  -tin,  Palat'ic,  a. 
Pert,  to  the  palate. 

Palatial,  Palatine.  See  under  Palace. 

Palaver,  pa-lii'vSr,  n.  Idle  talk  ;  flattery  ;  a  confer¬ 
ence  or  deliberation.  —  v.  t.  or  v.  i.  [palavered 
(-vgrd),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  palavering.]  To  hold  a 
palaver;  to  use  idle,  deceitful  talk  ;  to  flatter.  [Pg. 
palavra;  s.  rt. parole,  parable,  q.  v.]  —  Pala'verer,  n. 

Pale,  pal,  a.  Not  ruddy  or  fresh  of  color ;  dusky 
white;  of  a  faint  luster;  whitish;  wan;  pallid;  dim. 

—  v.  i.  [paled  (paid),  paling.]  To  turn  pale,  lose 
luster.  —  v.  t.  To  make  pale.  [OF.;  L.  pallid  us ;  s. 
rt.  Gr.  polios,  Skr.  palita,  gray,  E.  fallow,  q.  v.]  — 
Pal'y,  pal'T,  a.  Pale.  —  Pal'ish,  a.  Somewhat  pale. 

—  Pale'ly,  adv.  —  Pale'nesa,  n.  —  Pal'lid,  pltl'lid,  a. 
Pale;  wan.  —  Pal'lidness,  n.  —  Pal'lor,  n.  Paleness; 
pallidness.  [L.,  fr.  pallere,  to  be  pale.] 

Pale,  pal,  n.  A  pointed  stake  driven  into  the  ground 
and  fastened  to  a  rail  at  the  top;  a  picket;  an  inclos¬ 
ing  boundary;  limit;  fence;  space  inclosed  ;  inclos¬ 
ure  ;  limited  territory.  (Her.)  One  of  the  greater 
ordinaries,  being  a  broad,  perpendicular  stripe  in  an 
escutcheon,  equally  distant  from  the  2  edges,  and 
occupying  l-3a  of  it.  —  v.  t.  To  inclose  with  pales 
or  stakes  ;  to  encompass.  [F.  pal,  palis,  L.  grains, 
fr.  pangere,  to  fasten :  see  Pact  ;  s.  rt.  impale,  pole.] 

—  Pal'ing,  n.  Pales  in  general;  a  fence  formed  with 
pales  ;  an  inclosure.  —  PaFisade',  p&l'T-sad',  n. 
(Fort.)  A  strong  stake,  whose  lower  end  is  set 
firmly  in  the  ground,  the  other  sharpened  ;  a  fence 
formed  of  such  stakes.  —  v.  t.  To  surround,  inclose, 
or  fortify  with,  etc.  [F.  palissade,  a  palisade,  palis- 
ser,  to  palisade.] 

Paleaceous,  pa-le-a'shus,  a.  Chaffy ;  resembling  or 
consisting  of  chaff.  [L.  palea,  chaff:  see  Pallet, 
a  bed.] 

Palearctic,  pa-le-iirk'tik,  a.  Pert,  to  a  region  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere  (including  all  Europe  to  the 
Azores,  Iceland,  and  all  temperate  Asia)  whose 
fauna  form  a  distinct  class.  [Gr.  palaios,  ancient 
Cfr.  palai,  long  ago),  and  E.  arctic,  q.  v.]  — Paleog'- 
raphy,  -og'ra-fl,  n.  An  ancient  manner  of  writing; 
art  or  science  of  deciphering  ancient  documents. 
[Gr.  graphein,  to  write.]  —  Pa'leograph'ic,  -ical, 
-graf'ik-al,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  paleography.  —  Pale- 
ol'ogy,  n.  A  treatise  on  antiquities  ;  archaeology. 
[Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  —  Paleol'ogist,  -jist,  n.  One 
versed  in,  etc.  —  Pa'leontol'ogy,  n.  Science  of  the 
ancient  life  of  the  earth,  or  of  fossil  remains  of  such 
life.  [Gr.  palaios,  onta,  existing  things,  and  logos.] 

Palestra,  pa-les'tra,  n.  (Antig.)  A  wrestling  ;  place 
of  wrestling.  [L.  palsestra,  Gr.  palaistra,  a  wrest¬ 
ling-school,  peuaiein,  to  wrestle,  pale,  wrestling  ;  s. 
rt.  Gr.  pallein,  to  swing,  spairein,  to  quiver,  E.  spar.] 

—  Pales'trian,  -trt-an,  -trie,  -trical,  a.  Pert,  to 
wrestling. 

Palette,  pal'et,  n.  (Paint.)  A  thin,  oval  tablet,  with 
a  thumb-hole  at  one  end  for 
holding  it,  on  which  a  painter 
mixes  li  i  s  pigments  ;  a  broad, 
thin  knife,  for  mixing  pigments, 
medicines,  etc.  [F.;  It.  paletta, 
orig.  a  surgeon’s  flat  blade  for 
spreading  plasters,  etc.,  then  a 
battledore,  dim.  of  It.  and  L.  _ 
pala,  a  spade;  s.  rt.  peel.]  -Pal'-  Palette, 
let,  n.  ( Paint.)  A  palette.  A  wooden  instrument 
used  by  potters,  crucible-makers,  gilders,  etc.  A 
lever  connected  with  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  or 
the  balance  of  a  watch,  which  receives  the  immedi¬ 
ate  impulse  of  the  scape-wheel,  or  balance-wheel  : 


see  Escapement.  (Mus.)  A  valve  between  the 
wind-chest  of  an  organ  and  iYe  mouth  of  a  pipe. 

Palfrey,  pawl'frf,  n.  A  saddle  horse  ;  a  small  horse 
suitable  for  ladies.  [OF .palefrei,  fr.  LL.  paravere- 
dus,  a  post-horse,  fr.  Gr.  para,  beside,  and  LateL. 
veredus,  courier’s  horse,  perh.  fr.  L.  vehere,  to  draw: 
see  Vehicle;  s.  rt.  G.  pferd,  U.  paard,  a  horse.l 

Pali,  pii'le,  n.  The  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists 
of  Burinah,  Siam,  Ceylon,  etc.,  —  a  dialect  of  San¬ 
skrit. 

Palilogy,  pa-lil'o-jl,  n.  ( Rhet .)  Repetition  of  a  word 
or  part  of  a  sentence  for  greater  energy.  [Gr.  palin, 
again,  and  logos,  speech.]  —  Pal'impseat,  -imp-sest, 
n.  A  parchment,  paper,  etc.,  which  has  been  written 
upon  twice,  the  first  writing  having  been  erased. 
[Gr.  palimpseston ;  psestos,  scraped,  fr.  psaein,  to 
scrape,  rub.]— Pal'indrome,-drom, «.  A  word,  verse, 
or  sentence,  that  is  the  same  when  read  backward 
or  forward,  —  as,  madam.  [Gr.  dromos,  a  running, 
dramein,  to  run.]  —  Pal'inode,  -T-nod,  n.  A  song  re¬ 
peated  a  second  time  ;  a  satirical  song  retracting  a 
former  one;  a  recantation.  [Gr.  ode,  a  song.] 

Paling,  Palisade,  etc.  See  under  Pale,  n. 

Palish.  See  under  Pale,  a. 

Pall,  n.  A  detent.  Same  as  Pawl. 

Pall,  pawl,  n.  A  cloak  ;  mantle  ;  a  consecrated  scarf¬ 
like  vestment  composed  of  white  wool,  and  embroid¬ 
ered  with  crosses;  a  large,  black  cloth  thrown  over  a 
coffin  at  a  funeral.  (Eccl.)  A  piece  of  stiffened 
linen,  to  cover  the  chalice. —  v.  t.  To  cloak;  to  cover 
or  invest.  [AS.  psell,  purple  cloth,  L.  palla,  a  man¬ 
tle,  curtain,  pallium,  a  coverlet,  pall,  toga,  peril,  fr. 
pannus,  cloth.]  —  Pall'-beaFer,  n.  One  who  attends 
the  coffin  at  a  funeral. —  Pal'liate,  p&l'lf-at,  v.  t.  To 
cover  with  excuse,  soften  by  favorable  representa¬ 
tions,  cloak,  hide,  extenuate;  to  reduce  in  violence, 
lessen,  abate,  mitigate.  [L.  palliatus,  cloaked,  cov¬ 
ered.]  —  PaFlia'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being, 
etc.;  extenuating  circumstances;  concealment  of  the 
worst  features  of  an  offense  ;  mitigation  or  abate¬ 
ment  (of  disease,  etc.).  —  Pal'liative.  a.  Serving  to 
extenuate;  relieving  (pain  or  disease).  — «.  That 
which,  etc. 

Pall,  pawl,  v.  i.  [palled  (pawld),  palling.]  To  be¬ 
come  vapid  ;  to  lose  strength,  life,  spirit,  or  taste ; 
to  become  insipid.  —  v  t.  To  make  vapid  or  insipid; 
to  make  spiritless,  dispirit,  depress;  to  satiate,  cloy. 
[W.  pallu,  to  fail,  cease ;  s.  rt.  Corn,  palely  weak, 
sickly,  Gr.  sphallesthai,  to  stagger,  fall,  fail,  Skr. 
sphal,  to  tremble,  L.  fallere  =  E../ai7,  also  E  .fall.] 

Palladium,  pal-la'dl-um,  n.  ( Antiq .)  A  statue  of  the 
goddess  Pallas,  on  the  preservation  of  which  de¬ 
pended  the  safety  of  Troy  ;  something  that  affords 
defense  and  safety.  (C/iem.)  A  metal  discovered 
in  1803  by  Wollaston,  of  a  steel-gray  color  and  fibrous 
structure.  [L.;  Gr.  Palladion,  the  statue  of  Pallas, 
Athene  or  Minerva.] 

Pallet,  n.  A  tool,  valve,  etc.  See  under  Palette. 

Pallet,  pal'let,  n.  A  small  or  rude  bed.  [Y.paillet,  a 
heap  of  straw,  bed-straw,  dim.  of  paille,  L.  palea , 
Skr.  pulala,  straw.] 

Palliate,  Palliation,  etc.  See  under  Pall,  n. 

Pallid,  Pallor,  etc.  See  under  Pale,  a. 

Pallmall,  pel-mel',  n.  An  old  game  in  which  a  wooden 
ball  was  driven  with  a  mallet  through  an  iron  arch; 
the  mallet  used;  place  where  the  game  was  played. 
[OF.  pale-maille.  It.  palla-maglio,  fr.  palla  (OIIG. 
palla,  MUG.  bade),  a  Dali,  and  maglio  (F.  mail,  E. 
mall),  fr.  L.  malleus,  a  hammer,  mallet,  maul.] 

Palm,  pam,  n.  The  inner  part  of  the  hand  ;  a  lineal 
measure  equal  either  to  the  breadth  of  the  hand  (4. 
sometimes  3,  inches)  or  to  its  length  from  the  wrist 
to  the  ends  of  the  fingers  (81  inches);  the  broad,  tri¬ 
angular  part  of  an  anchor  at  the  end  of  the  arms; 
the  broad  part  of  an  antler ;  an  instrument  used 
by  sail-makers  to  force  a  needle  through  canvas. 
(Bot.)  A  perennial  endogenous  tree  of  several  dif¬ 
ferent  genera,  usually  with  an  unbranching  cylin¬ 
drical  trunk,  having  a  terminal  bud;  a  leaf  of  the 
palm,  anciently  worn  as  a  symbol  of  victory  or  re¬ 
joicing  ;  a  token  of  success  or  triumph.  —  v.  t. 
[palmed  (piimd),  palming.]  To  conceal  in  the  palm 
of  thehand;  to  impose  by  fraud.  [ME.  and  F.  paume, 
iL.palma,  Gr.  palame,  AS.  folm  (whence  fumble,  q. 
v.),  the  palm  of  the  hand;  AS  .palm,  L.  palma,  the 
palm-tree,  —  whose  leaves  resemble  the  outspread 
hand.]  — Pal'mar,  -mary,  pal'ma-rT,  a.  Belonging  to 
the  palm  of  the  hand;  having  the  breadth  of  a  palm. 
[L.  palmaris.]  —  Pal'mate,  -mated,  a.  Hand-shaped; 
having  a  membrane  between  the  toes,  so  that  the 
feet  make  a  hand-like  imnression,  —  as  in  web- 


fim.  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  2nd,  eve,  term ;  In,  Ice ;  5dd,  tone,  6r ; 
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footed  birds.  [L.  pat.  ,a- 
tus.J-Pal'miped.-mT-ped, 
a.  Having  the  toes  con¬ 
nected  by  a  membrane ; 

■web-footed,  as  a  water- 
fowl.  —  «.  A  swimming 
bird.  [L.  palmipe s,  broad- 
footed,  fr.  palma  and  pes, 
pedis ,  a  foot.]  —Pal' mis¬ 
ter,  n.  One  who  pretends  to 
tell  fortunes  by  the  palm 
of  the  h  a  n  d.  —  Pal'mis- 
try,  -mis-trt,  n.  Art  of  tell¬ 
ing  fortunes  by  the  lines 
in  the  palm  ot  the  hand. 

—  Pal'ma  Chris  ti,  pal'md-kris'ti,  Palm'crist,  nam'- 
krist,  m.  (Hot.)  The  castor-oil  plant,  —  so  called  fr. 
its  hand-shaped  leaves.  [L.,  halm  of  Christ.]  — 
Pal'mary,  Palm'y,  piim'Y,  a.  Worthy  of  the  palm; 
preeminent;  superior;  palmy;  chief.  —  Palm'er, 
piim'er,  n.  One  who  palms  or  cheats  ;  one  who  vis¬ 
ited  the  Holy  Land  and  its  sacred  places,  and  bore 
a  branch  of  palm  in  token  thereof ;  an  incessant 
pilgrim.  —  Palm'er-worm,  n.  A  kind  of  hairy  worm, 

—  loosely  applied  to  various  hairy  caterpillars  which 
wander  like  analmcr,  and  devour  leaves  and  herb¬ 
age.  —  Palmet'to,  nal-,  n.  A  species  of  dwarf  palm 
growing  in  the  W.  Indies  and 
Southern  U.  S. ;  a  kind  of  palm 
called  also  the  cabbage-tree. 

[Dim.  fr.  L.  palma.  J  —  Palmif'- 
erous,  -Cr-us,  a.  Bearing  palms. 

ih.jerre,  to  bear.]  —  Palm'-Sun'- 
ay,  n.  ( Eccl .)  The  Sunday 
next  before  Easter,  —  so  cabled  in 
commemoration  of  Christ’s  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
palm  branches  being  strewn  in 
the  way. 

Palp,  palp,  n.  (Entom.)  A  jointed, 
sensifcrous  organ,  attached  in 
pairs  to  some  part  of  the  head 
in  many  insects,  etc. ;  a  feeler. 

[L.  palpare ,  - pari ,  to  feel,  han-  Palmetto, 
ule ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  sphal,  sphar,  to  quiver,  tremble.] 
—  Pal'pable,  a.  Perceptible  by  the  touch  ;  capable 
of  being  felt  ;  plain;  obvious.  [F.  ;  L.  palpabilis.] 
—  Pal'pableness,  -bil'ity,  n.  —  Pal'pably,  adv.  — 
Palpa'tion,  n.  Act  of  touching  or  feeling.  —  Pal'- 
pebral.  a.  Pert,  to  the  eyebrow.  [L.  palpebralis, 
fr.  palpebra,  an  eyelid.]  —  Pal'pebrous,  -brus,  a. 
Having  large  eyebrows.  —  Pal'pitate,  -pT-tat,  v.  i. 
To  beat  rapidly  and  excitedly,  as  the  heart ;  to 
throb;  pulsate  violently;  flutter.  [L.  palpitare, 
•datum,  frea.  of  palpare .]  —  Palpita'tion,  n.  A  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  heart ;  esp.,  a  violent,  irregular,  and  un¬ 
natural  beating.  [F.] 

Palsgrave,  pawlz'grav,  n.  A  count  or  earl  who  has 
the  superintendence  of  the  king’s  palace  ;  a  count 
palatine.  [D.  paltsgraaf,  G.  pfalzgraf ,  fr.  pfalz 
(L.  palatiun.),  palace,  q.  v.,  and  graf.  ‘a  count.]  — 
Pals'gravine',  -ven',  n.  Consort  or  widow  of  a  pals¬ 
grave. 

Palsy,  pawl'zY,  n.  (Med.)  A  weakening,  suspension, 
or  destruction  of  functions,  of  sensation,  and  of  vol¬ 
untary  motion;  paralysis. — v.  t.  [palsied  (-zicl), 
-SYiNG.]  To  destroy  a  function  of,  paralyze.  [ME. 
palest/,  parlesy,  F.  paralysic  :  see  Paralysis.]  — 
Pal'sical,  -zilc-al,  a.  Affected  with  palsy  ;  para¬ 
lytic. 

Palter,  pawl'tSr,  v.  i.  [-tered  (-tSrd),  -tering.]  To 
act  in  an  insincere  or  false  manner  ;  trifle  ;  haggle. 
[Orig.  to  deal  in  old  rags,  ProvE.  paltry ,  rubbish, 
refuse,  trash,  ProvG.  palter ,  Sw.  paltor,  rags  ;  perh. 
s.  rt.  G.  spalten,  to  split.]  —  Pal'terer,  n.  One  who 
palters,  fails,  or  falls  short.— Pal'try,  -trY,  a.  [-trier; 
-triest.]  Destitute  of  worth  ;  characterized  by 
meanness  ;  contemptible  ;  pitiful  ;  mean  ;  vile. 
[ProvG.  palterig,  paltry,  fr.  palter,  rags,  LowG. 
paltrig,  ragged,  Litnuan.  spalai,  trash.]  —  Pal'trily, 
adv.  —  Pal'triness,  n. 

Paludal,  pa-lu'dal,  a.  Pert,  to  marshes;  marshy.  [L. 
pains,  paludis,  a  marsh,  fr.  Gr.  pelos,  mud,  and 
ttudor,  water  ;  s.  rt.  L.  unda  =  E.  water.] 

Paly.  See  under  Pale,  a. 

Pampano,  pam'pa-no,  n.  A  food  fish  found  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  New  York  to  Brazil.  [Sp.] 
Pampas,  pam'p&z,  n.  pi.  Vast  plains  in  southern 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  S.  Amer.  [Peruv.  pampa,  a  field, 
plain.]  —  Pam'pas-grass,  n.  A  hardy  grass  cover¬ 
ing  the  S.  Amer.  pampas,  one  species  of  which  yields 


sugar,  and  another  is  used  as  an  ornamental  plant 
in  the  U.  S. 

Pamper,  pam'pSr,  v.  t.  [-tered  (-pCrd), -tering  ] 
To  teed  to  the  full ;  gratify  inordinately  ;  glut. 
[ME.  pump,  LG.  pampen,  slampampeu,  to  live  luxu¬ 
riously,  fr.  ]>umpe,  ProvG.  pappe,  thick  pap,  broth, 
Bavarian  pumpfen,  to  stuff  one’s  self;  s.  rt.  pap. ] 

Pamphlet,  pam'net,  n.  A  small  book  consisting  of  a 
sheet,  or  a  few  sheets,  of  paper,  stitched  together, 
but  not  bound.  [ME.  pamjtet  (F.  pamphlet  being 
taken  fr.  the  E.),  perh.  fr.  Sp.  papcljo,  pamphlet, 
papeleta,  written  memorandum,  bulletin,  news¬ 
letter,  panelon,  placard,  all  fr.  pupel,  discourse,  trea¬ 
tise  ;  pern.  fr.  Pampkila,  a  female  historian  of  the 
1st  century  w'ho  wrote  numerous  epitomes.]  —  PanP- 
hleteer',  -er',  n.  A  writer  of  pamphlets  ;  a  scrib- 
ler. 

Pan,  pan,  n.  A  shallow,  open  dish  or  vessel ;  the  part 
of  a  flint-lock  which  holds  the  priming  ;  the  skull  ; 
brain-pan  ;  cranium  ;  the  hard  stratum  of  earth 
that  lies  below  the  soil,  and  holds  the  water.  —  v.  i. 
and  t.  To  show,  as  gold  in  a  miner’s  pan  ;  to  de¬ 
velop,  turn  out  —  with  out.  [AS.  panne,  D.  pan,  Ic., 
Sw.,  Ir.,  and  LL.  panna,  Lithium,  pana,  L .patina- 
a  pan  ;  s.  rt.  pail,  q.  v.]  —  Pan'cake,  n.  A  thin, 
cake  fried  in  a  pan  or  baked  on  a  griddle.  —  Pan'- 
tile,  n.  A  tile  with  a  curved  or  hollow  surface. 

Pan,  pan,  n.  (Myth.)  The  Arcadian  god  of  shep¬ 
herds,  guardian  of 
bees,  and  patron  of 
fishing  and  fowling  : 
he  is  usually  repre¬ 
sented  as  half  man 
and  half  goat.  [S.  rt. 

Russ,  pan',  a  lord, 

Skr.  pa,  to  cherish.] 

—  Pande'an,  a.  Pert, 
to  Pan .  —  P andean 
pipes.  A  syrinx  ;  an 
ancient  wind  instru¬ 
ment  made  of  reeds 
joined  side  by  side, 
said  to  have  been  in- 
vcnted  by  Pan. — 

Pandore,  pan'dor  or 
pan-dor',  n.  A  ban¬ 
dore,  q.  v.  —  Pan'ic, 
n.  A  sudden  fright, 
esp.  one  without  real 
or  sufficient  cause. —  a.  Extreme  or  sudden,  im¬ 
aginary,  and  causeless,  —  said  of  fright.  [Gr.  pan¬ 
ikon,  neut.  of  panikos,  pert,  to  Pan,  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  inspire  fear.] 

Panacea,  pan-a-s^a,  n.  A  remedy  for  all  diseases. 
[L.  ;  Gr.  paimkeia,  lit.  all-healing,  fr.  Gr.  pan  (neut. 
of  pas),  all,  and  akeisthai,  to  heal,  fr.  akos,  a  cure.] 
vPan'creas,  pan'-  or  pan'kre-as,  n.  (Anat.)  A 
gland  in  the  abdomen,  beneath  the  stomach,  which 
pours  its  secretion  into  the  alimentary  canal  during 
digestion  ;  the  sweetbread.  [L.  and  Gr.  ;  Gr.  pan 
and  kreas,  L.  caro,  flesh.]  —  Pancreat'ic,  -at'ik,  a. 
Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Pan'dect,  n.  A  treatise  containing 
the  whole  of  any  science,  pi.  The  digested  code 
of  Roman  civil  law  of  Justinian.  [Gr.  pandekt.es, 
all-receiving  ;  decliesthai,  to  receive.]  —  Pandem'ic, 
a.  Incident  to  a  whole  people ;  epidemic.  [Gr. 
demos,  people.]  —  Pandemo'nium,  -mo'nT-um,  n. 
The  great  hall  of  demons  or  evil  spirits  ;  hell.  [Gr. 
daimon,  demon.]  —  Paflegyr'ic,  -e-jYr'ik,  n.  An 
oration  in  praise  of  some  person  or  achievement ; 
encomium  ;  eulogy.  —  Panegyr'ic,  -leal,  a.  Con¬ 
taining  eulogy  ;  encomiastic.  [Gr.  panegurikos,  lit. 
fit  for  a  full  assembly,  fr.  pan  and  aguris,  agora, 
gathering,  crowd,  ageirein,  to  assemble.]—  Panegyr'- 
ist,  n.  A  eulogist ;  encomiast.  —  Pan'egyrize,  -e-jT- 
rlz,  v.  t.  f-RizED  (-rlzd),  -rizinq.]  To  praise  highly. 

—  v.  i.  To  bestow  praises.  —  Pan'oply,  -o-pit,  n. 
Armament ;  a  full  suit  of  defensive  armor.  [Gr. 
panoplia.,  the  full  armor  of  a  (Gr.)  hoplites,  or  heavy- 
armed  soldier  ;  hoplia,  arms,  armor,  nl.  of  hoplon, 
tool  ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  hepomai,  L.  sequor,  I  follow.]  —  Pano- 
ra'ma,  -rii'mA,  n.  A  complete  view  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  ;  a  picture  exhibited  by  being  unrolled  and 
made  to  pass  continuously"  before  the  spectator. 
[Gr.  horama,  a.  view,  horan,  to  see.]  —  Panoram'ic, 
-leal,  a.  Pert,  to  or  like,  etc. ;  comprehensive.  — 
Pan'theism,  -the-izm,  n.  Doctrine  that  nature,  or 
the  universe  conceived  of  as  a  whole,  is  God.  [See 
Tiieist.]  —  Pan'theist,  n.  One  who  holds  to  pan¬ 
theism. —  Pantheist'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  founded 
in,  or  leading  to,  pantheism.  —  Pantheon,  pan-the'- 
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or  pan'the-un,  n.  A  temple  dedicated  to  all  the 
ods  ;  a  work  treating  of  all  the  divinities  worshiped 
y  a  people  ;  the  whole  body  of  divinities  wor¬ 
shiped.  [L.  ;  Gr.  pantheion  ( hieron ),  a  (temple) 
consecrated  to  all  the  gods  ;  theios,  divine,  theos. 
god.J— Pan'tograph,  -to-graf,  n.  An  instrument 
for  copying  on  the  same,  or  on  a 
reduced  or  enlarged,  scale.  [Gr. 
graphein,  to  write.]  — Panto- 
graph'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
performed  by,  etc.  —  Pantog'ra- 
phy,  -ra-fl,  u.  General  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  entire  view  of  an  object.  — 

Pantol'ogy,  -o-jY,  n.  A  work  of 
universal  information.  [Gr. 
logos,  discourse.]  — Pan' tomime, 

-mini,  n.  One  who  acts  his  part 
by  gesticulation  only,  without 
speaking  ;  a  theatrical  entertain-  Pantograph, 
ment  given  in  dumb  show.  [F. ;  L.  pantomhnus , 
Gr.  pantomimos,  lit.  all-imitating ;  mimos,  an  imi¬ 
tator :  see  Mimic.]  — Pantomim'ic,  -ical,  -mYm'ik- 
al,  a.  Pert,  to  the  pantomime;  representing  charac¬ 
ters  and  actions  by  dumb  show.  —  Pasig'raphy,  pa- 
sig'ra-fT,  n.  A  system  of  writing  to  be  understood 
and  used  by  all  nations.  [Gr.  pasi,  for  all,  dat.  pi. 
of  pas,  and  graphein,  to  write.] 

Panada,  pa-na'da,  -na'do,  -nade',  -nad',  n.  Bread 
boiled  in  water  and  sweetened.  [Sp.  and  Pg.  pa¬ 
nada,  F.  panade,  fr.  L.  panis,  bread,  Skr.  pa,  to 
nourish;  s.  rt.  company,  appanage,  paternal ,J at her.] 
—  Pan'ic,  Pan'ic-grass,  Pan'nicle,  -nT-kl,  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Panicum ;  oatmeal.  [L.  pani- 
cum,  fr.  imnis. j  — Pan'nier,  -yer,  n.  Orig.,  a  bread¬ 
basket  ;  a  wicker  basket  for  carrying  fruit,  etc.,  on 
a  horse;  a  frame-work  to  expand  the  skirts  of  ladies’ 
dresses.  {Arch.)  A  corbel,  q.  v.  [ME.  and  F. 
panier,  L.  pane Hum,  bread-basket,  fr.  panis.]  — 
Pan'try,  -trf,  n.  A  closet  for  keeping  bread,  provis¬ 
ions,  etc.  [OF.  panetene,  place  where  bread  is  kept, 
LL.  panetaria,  place  where  it  is  made,  paneta,  one 
who  makes  bread.]  —  Pant'ler,  n.  The  household 
officer  in  charge  of  the  pantry. 

Panama,  pan-a-ma',  n.  A  hat  made  of  the  undevel¬ 
oped  leaf  of  a  dwarf  screw-palm  of  S.  Amer. 

Pancreas,  Pandect,  Pandemonium,  etc.  See  under 
Panacea. 

Pander,  pan'der,  n.  A  male  bawd  ;  a  pimp  ;  pro¬ 
curer;  one  who  ministers  to  the  evil  passions  of  an¬ 
other.  —  v.  t.  [pandered  (-dSrd),  -dering.]  To 
procure  the  gratification  of  the  lust  of. — v.i.  To 
act  as  agent  for  the  lusts,  or  minister  to  the  evil  de¬ 
signs  of  others.  [Fr.  Pandarus,  a  leader  in  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  who  procured  for  Troilus  the  love  of  Chry- 
sei’s.] 

Pandore.  Same  as  Bandore. 

Pandour,  -door,  pan'door,  n.  A  Hungarian  foot-sol¬ 
dier  in  the  Austrian  service.  [Fr.  Pandur,  a  village 
in  Hungary,  where  they  were  orig.  recruited.] 

Pane,  pan,  n.  A  distinct  patch,  piece,  or  compart¬ 
ment  ;  esp.,  a  square  plate  of  glass  ;  a  square  piece 
of  cloth  in  a  garment  for  ornament.  [F.  pan,  L.  pan- 
nus,  a  cloth,  rag,  patch,  piece  ;  s.  rt.  L.  panus,  the 
thread  wound  on  a  bobbin,  Gr.  penes,  the  woof,  E. 
vane,  pawn.]  —  Pan'el,  pfin'el,  n.  {Arch.)  A  com¬ 
partment,  usually  with  raised  margins,  as  in  wains- 
cotings,  doors,  etc.  (Masonry.)  One  of  the  faces 
of  a  hewn  stone.  (Painting.)  A  thin  board  on 
which  a  picture  is  painted.  (Law.)  A  schedule,  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  persons  summoned  as  jurors 
by  the  sheriff;  the  whole  jury.  —  v.  t.  [paneled 
(-eld),  -ELING.]  To  form  with  panels.  [F.  ;  LL. 
panellus,  a  panel  (in  architecture),  dim.  of  L.  pan- 
nus.]  —  Pan'el  house,  n.  A  house  of  ill-fame,  fur¬ 
nished  with  sliding  panels  or  other  secret  entrances, 
in  which  victims  are  robbed.  —  Pan'icle,  -Y-kl,  n. 
(Bot.)  A  form  of  inflorescence, 
in  which  the  cluster  is  much 
and  irregularly  branched,  in  a 
branched  raceme,  as  in  oats.  [L. 
panicula,  dim.  of  panus ,  thread 
on  the  bobbin.] 

Panegyric,  etc.  See  under  Pana¬ 
cea. 

Pang,  pang,  n.  A  momentary  and 
violent  pain  ;  a  throe  ;  agony  ; 
anguish ;  distress.  [Same  as 
prong  (q.  v.),  fr.  W.  procio,  to 
thrust,  stab,  perh.  influenced  by  Panicle. 
ProvY .  poigne ,  a  grip,  F.  poing ,  L.  pugnus,  the  fist, 
O F.poinct,  a  stitch  in  the  side;  s.  rt.  poignant.] 


Panic,  n.  A  fright.  See  under  Pan,  the  god. 

Panic-grass,  Pannicle,  Pannier,  etc.  See  under  Pa¬ 
nada. 

Pannade,  pan-nad',  n.  The  curvet  of  a  horse.  [OF. 
fr.  pannader,  to  prance  or  curvet,  as  a  horse.] 

Panoply,  Panorama,  etc.  See  under  Panacea. 

Pansy,  pan'zY,  n.  A  plant  and  flower ;  the  garden 
violet,  heart’s-ease.  [F.  pensee,  thought,  pansy,  fr. 
penser,  to  think,  L.  pensare,  to  examine  :  see  Pen. 
SIVE.] 

Pant,  pant,  v.  i.  To  breathe  quickly  or  in  a  labored 
manner ;  to  gasp  ;  to  be  overpowered  with  eager¬ 
ness.  desire,  or  longing  ;  to  palpitate,  or  throb,  as 
the  heart,  in  terror,  etc.  —  v.  t.  To  breathe  forth 
quickly  or  in  a  labored  manner;  to  gasp  out.  —  n. 
A  quick  breathing;  gasp;  violent  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  [F.  panteler,  OF.  pantiser,  to  pant,  pantois, 
short-winded  ;  or  perh.  fr.  E.  pat ;  cf.  pit-a-pat.] 

Pantagraph.  See  Pantograph,  under  Pai^acea. 

Pantaloon,  pan'ta-loon',  n.  A  ridiculous  character 
in  Italian  comedy,  and  a  buffoon  in  pantomimes  ; 
one  of  the  long,  loose  coverings  for  the  legs  worn  by 
males,  reaching  from  waist  to  heel,—  in  pi.;  trousers. 

[ F.  pantalon,  a  nickname  for  an  Italian,  esp.  for  a 
Venetian,  also  trousers,  It.  pantalone,  a  masked 
character  in  Italian  comedy,  who  wore  breeches 
and  stockings  all  of  one  piece,  fr.  Pantaleone,  a  saint 
of  Venice,  and  a  frequent  baptismal  name,  fr.  Gr. 
Pantaleon,  all  lion,  a  Gr.  personal  name.]  —  Pan'ta- 
let',  n.  One  of  a  pair  of  loose  drawers  worn  below 
the  knee  by  children  and  women,  —  chiefly  in  pi. 

Pantheism,  Pantheon,  etc.  See  under  Panacea. 

Panther,  pan'ther,  n.  A  fierce,  dark-colored  leopard 
of  Asia  and  Africa  ;  the  Amer.  tiger,  a  feline  mam¬ 
mal  of  several  species,  including  the  catamount, 
cougar,  jaguar,  etc.  [OF. panthere,  L.  and  Gr .pan- 
ther.] 

Pantile.  See  under  Pan,  a  dish. 

Pantler,  Pantry-  See  under  Panada. 

Pantofle,  pan-too'fl,  n.  A  slipper.  [G.  pantoffel,  HG. 
bandtafel  =  a  tafel  (wooden  sole),  with  a  band 
(leather  string),  to  put  the  foot  through.] 

Pantograph,  Pantomime,  etc.  See  under  Panacea. 

Panym.  See  Painim. 

Pap,  pap,  n.  A  nipple  of  the  breast ;  teat ;  soft  food 
for  infants,  made  with  bread  softened  with  water 
or  milk;  nourishment,  —  v.  t.  To  feed  with  soft 
food.  [Onomat.,  fr.  a  child’s  cry  of  pa-pa;  ME. 
and  Sw.  dial,  pappe,  OSw.  papp,  Lithuan.  papas, 
the  breast ;  D.  pap,  G.  pappe,  Sp.  papa.  It.  and  L. 
pappa,  pap  (food),  Dan.  patte,  suck.]  —  Papes'cent, 
-sent,  a.  Containing,  or  like,  pap. 

Papa,  pa-pa',  n.  Father,  —  a  word  used  by  children. 
[F.  and  L. ;  Gr.  pappas;  whence  ~L.  pappus,  a  tutor: 
see  Pap;  prob.  s.  rt.  Skr.  pa,  to  nourish,  L.  and  Gr. 
pater  —  E.  father,  also  E.  fodder,  feed,  foster,  and 
pope,  q.  v.]  —  Pa'pal ,  a.  Pert.,  relating  to,  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  pope  of  Rome  ;  popish.  [F.;  LL. 
papalis,  fr.  L.  papa,  spiritual  father,  bisnop  :  see 
Pope.]  —  Pa'palize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izing.]  To 
make  papal.  —  v.  i.  To  conform  to  popery.  —  Pa'- 
pacy,  -sY,  n.  Office  and  dignity  of  the  pope  ;  papal 
authority  or  jurisdiction  ;  popedom  ;  the  popes  col¬ 
lectively.  [LL.  papatia.]—-  Pa'pist,  n.  An  adher¬ 
ent  of  the  pope  ;  a  Roman  Catholic.  —  Papist'ic, 
-ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. ;  popish.  —  Pa'pistry,  -rY,  n. 
The  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  tne  church  of 
Rome;  popery. 

Papaverous,  pa-pav'er-us,  a.  Resembling  the  poppy. 
[D.  papavereus,  fr.  papaver,  poppy.] 

Papaw,  pa-paw',  n.  A  tropical  tree  and  its  fruit ;  a 
tree  growing  in  the  western  and  southern  U.  S.,  and 
producing  a  sweet,  edible  fruit ;  the  fruit  itself. 
[Malay,  papaya.] 

Paper,  pa'per,  n.  A  thin,  flexible  substance,  made  of 
rag  pulp,  vegetable  fiber,  etc.,  in  sheets  for  writing 
or  printing  on,  to  be  used  in  wrapping,  etc. ;  a  sheet  or 
piece  of  such  substance;  a  printed  or  written  instru¬ 
ment;  a  writing;  a  newspaper;  journal;  notes  or  bills 
of  exchange  ;  bank-notes,  etc..  ;  hangings  printed  or 
stamped  tor  the  walls  of  rooms.  — v.  t.  [papered 
(-perd),  -pering.]  To  cover  with  paper;  to  fold  oriii- 
close  in  paper.  [1j. papyrus,  paper:  see  below.]— Pa'- 
per-hang'ings,  n.  pi.  Paper  ornamented  with  figures 

for  covering  walls  of  rooms. - stain'er,  n.  One 

who  stains,  colors,  or  stamps  paper  for  hangings. 
—  Papier-mach4,  pap'ya-ma'sha,  n.  A  hard  sub¬ 
stance  made  of  a  pulp  from  rags  or  paper  mixed 
with  size  or  glue,  and  cast  in  a  mold.  [F.  ;  lit., 
chewed  or  mashed  paper.]  — Papy'rus,  n. ; pi.  -  R I.  A 
species  of  reed  or  flag  from  which  the  ancients  made  a 
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material  for  writing  upon;  a 
manuscript  written  o  1  rolls 
of  papyrus.  [L.;  Gr.  papu- 
ros,  proD.  of  Egyptian  origin: 
see  Bible.]—  Papyr'ograph, 

-plr'o-graf,  n.  A  machine 
for  printing  fac-simile  im- 

firessions  from  manuscripts. 

Gr.  graphein,  to  write.] 

Papescent.  See  under  Pap. 

Papilionaceous,  pa-pil'yo-na'- 
slius,  a.  Resembling  the 
butterfly.  (Hot.)  Having  a 
winged  corolla,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  a  butterfly,  as  in  the 
blossoms  of  the  bean  and  pea. 

IL.  papilio,  a  butterfly:  see 
Pavilion.] 

Papilla,  pa-pil'la,  n. ;  pi.  -lm,  -le.  (Anat.)  One  of 
the  minute  elevations  of  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
tongue,  etc.,  containing  terminations  of  sensory 
nerves,  etc.  [L.,  dim.  of  papula,  a  pustule;  s.  rt.  Gr. 
pomphos,  a  blister,  bubble,  E.  pimple,  q.  v.]  —  Pap'- 
illary,  -il-la-rT,  Pap'illose,  -il-lSs,  Papillous,  pap'il- 
or  pa-pil'lus,  Pap'ulous,  -u-lus,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  the  nipple  or  the  papillae  ;  covered  with 
papillae  ;  pimpled  ;  warty. 

Papillote,  pap'il-lSt,  n.  One  of  the  small  pieces  of 
paper  on  which  ladies  roll  up  their  hair.  [F.,  perh. 
fr.  papier,  paper  ;  perh.  fr.  papillon,  a  butterfly,  fr. 
their  shape  :  see  Papilionaceous.] 

Papist,  Papistry,  etc.  See  under  Papa. 

Papoose,  Pappoose,  pap'pdos,  n.  Name  of  the  N. 
Amer.  Indians  for  a  child. 

Pappose,  pap-pOs',  Pap'jpous,  -pus,  a.  Downy,  as  the 
6eeds  of  dandelions,  thistles,  etc.  [L.  pappus,  a  woolly 
seed,  fr.  Gr.  pappos,  a  grandfather,  gray-haired 
man.] 

Papyrus,  Papyrograph.  See  under  Paper. 

Par,  par,  n.  State  of  equality  ;  value  expressed  on 
the  face  or  in  the  words  of  a  certificate  of  value  or 
other  commercial  paper  ;  equality  of  condition  or 
circumstances.  [L.,  equal;  perh.  s.  rt.  L. parare,  to 
prepare;  s.  rt.  apparel,  nonpareil.]  — On  a  par.  On  a 
level ;  in  the  same  condition,  circumstances,  posi¬ 
tion,  rank,  etc.;  equal.  —  Par'ity,  p&r'I-tT,  n.  Con¬ 
dition  of  being  equal  or  equivalent ;  equality;  close 
correspondence;  analogy.  [F.  parity  L.  paritas.] 
Parable,  par'a-bl,  n.  A  table  or  allegorical  relation  of 
something  real  in  life  or  nature,  from  which  a  moral 
is  drawn  for  instruction.  [ME.,  OF.,  and  Gr.  para- 
bole,  L.  parabola,  fr.  Gr.  paraballein,  to  throw  be¬ 
side,  set  Deside,  compare,  fr.  para  (s.  rt.  E.  for-  in 
forbear,  q.  v.,  Skr.  para,  away,  from,  forth,  towards, 
param,  beyond,  pare,  thereupon,  further,  paratas, 
further,  L.  per,  through),  beside,  and  ballein,  to 
throw ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  gal,  to  fall  away,  E.  parley,  pa¬ 
role,  palaver .1  —  Parab'ola,  -o-la,  n. ;  pi. 

-las,  -laz.  ( Geom .)  A  curve,  one  of  the 
conic  sections,  formed  by  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  surface  of  a  cone  with  a 
plane  parallel  to  one  of  its  sides  :  any  /V\l« 
point  in  the  curve  is  equally  distant  IV\  \1 
from  a  fixed  point,  called  the  focus,  and 
a  fixed  straight  line,  called  the  direc¬ 
trix  ;  any  curve  having  a  n  infinite  Parabola, 
branch,  without  having  a  rectilineal  asymptote.  [L., 
—  so  called  because  its  axis  is  parallel  to  the  side  of 
the  cone.]  —  Parabol'ic,  -ical,  a.  Expressed  by  par¬ 
able  or  allegorical  representation.  (Geom.)  Having 
the  form  or  nature  of  a  parabola;  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  a  parabola.  —  Parabol'ic  ally,  adv.  By 
way  of  parable  ;  in  the  form  of  a  parabola.  —  Par- 
abol'iform,  a.  Resembling  a  parabola  in  form.  [L. 
forma,  form,  shape.]  —  Parab'olist,  n.  A  narrator 
of  parables.  —  Parab'oloid,  -loid,  n.  (Geom.)  The 
solid  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  parabola  about 
its  axis.  [Gr.  eidos,  form.] 

Paracentric,  par-a-sen'trik,  -trical,  a.  Deviating  from 
circularity  ;  changing  the  distance  from  a  center. 
[Gr.  para  and  kentron,  point,  center.] 

Parachronism,  pa-rak'ro-nizm,  n.  An 
error  in  chronology,  by  which  the  date 
of  an  event  is  made  later  than  it  was 
in  reality.  [Gr.  chronos,  time.] 

Parachute,  par'a-shoot,  n.  A  contriv- 
aiice  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella,  to 
prevent  the  too  rapid  motion  of  any¬ 
thing  dropped  from  a  height.  [F.,  for 
par'  d  chute ,  ''uarding  against  a  fall, 
fr.  parer  (E.  parare),  to  dress,  also  to 


Parachute. 


keep  off,  guard,  a  (L.  ad),  to,  against,  and  chute. 
a  fall,  fr.  L.  cadere,  to  fall.] 

Paraclete,  par'a-klet,  n.  One  called  to  aid  or  support; 
the  Consoler,  Comforter,  or  Intercessor,  —  applied  to 
the  Holy  Spirit.  [Gr.  parakletos,  fr.  parakalein,  to 
call  to  onek  aid;  kalein,  to  call.] 

Parade,  pa-rad',  n.  Pompous  exhibition;  assembly  of 
troops  for  inspection,  etc.;  military  display;  ground 
where  such  display  is  held;  a  spectacle;  ostentation; 
show.  —  v.  t.  To  show  off,  make  a  spectacle  of  ;  to 
array  or  marshal  in  military  order.  —  v.  i.  To  go 
about  for  show,  or  in  military  procession  ;  to  assem¬ 
ble  in  military  order.  [F.,  a  show,  also  a  halt  on 
horseback,  Sp.  parada,  a  halt,  stop,  parar,  to  halt, 
Li.  parare,  to  prepare:  see  Pare.] 

Paradigm,  par'a-dim,  n.  (Gram.)  An  example  of  a 
verb,  noun,  etc.,  conjugated,  declined,  compared, 
etc.,  in  all  its  different  forms  of  inflection.  [F.  para- 
digme,  L.  paradigma,  Gr.  paradeigma,  fr.  para  and 
deiknunai,  to  point  out,  lit.  show  by  the  side  of.] 

Paradise,  par'a-dls,  n.  (Script.)  The  garden  of  Eden. 
A  place  of  bliss;  heaven.  [F.  paradis,  L. parad unis, 
Gr.  paradeisos,  OPer.  paradaesas,  a  park,  garden, 
Skr.  paradega,  foreign  country,  fr.  para,  distant, 
and  degci^  country,  dig,  region.]  —  Paradisi'acal,  a. 
Pert,  to  Eden  or  paradise,  or  to  a  place  of  felicity. 

Paradox,  par'a-doks,  n.  A  sentiment  or  proposition 
seemingly  absurd  or  contradictory,  yet  true  in  fact. 
[Gr.  para  and  doxa,  notion,  opinion,  fr.  dokein,  to 
seem.]  —  Par'adox'ical,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a 
paradox  ;  inclined  to  tenets  contrary  to  received 
opinions.  —  Par'adox'ically,  adv. 

Paraffine,  par'af-fin,  n.  ((Them.)  A  white,  translu¬ 
cent  substance,  obtained  from  distillation  of  tar,  pe¬ 
troleum,  etc.,  resembling  spermaceti,  and  used  for 
making  candles,  etc.  [F.,  lit.  having  small  affinity, 
fr.  L.  parum,  too  little,  and  affinis,  akin,  —  fr.  its 
remarkable  resistance  to  chemical  action.] 

Paragoge,  par-a-go'ie,  n.  (Gram.)  The  addition  of  a 
letter  or  a  syllable  to  the  end  of  a  word,  as,  ivith- 
outen  for  without.  [L.  and  Gr.;  Gr.  agein  =  L.  agere, 
to  lead,  drive.]  —  Paragog'ic,  -ical,  -goj'ik-al,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  constituting  a  paragoge. 

Paragon,  par'a-gon,  n.  A  model  or  pattern  by  way 
of  distinction,  implying  superior  excellence  or  per¬ 
fection.  [Sp.;  fr.  para  con.  in  comparison  with.] 

Paragraph,  par'a-graf,  n.  The  character  [f],  used  as 
a  reference,  or  to  mark  a  division  ;  any  portion  or 
section  of  a  writing  or  chapter  which  relates  to  a 
particular  point,  noted  by  the  mark  [f],  or,  more 
usually,  by  indentation  of  the  first  line;  a  short  pas¬ 
sage  ;  notice  or  brief  remark,  as  in  a  newspaper. 
[Gr.  paragraphos,  lit.  (a  mark)  written  beside  ; 
graphein,  to  write.]  — Paragraph'ic,  -ical,  a.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  paragraphs,  or  short  divisions  with  breaks. 

Paraleipsis,  par-a-llp'sis,  n.  (Iihet.)  A  pretended  or  ' 
apparent  omission.  [Gr. ;  leipein,  to  leave.] 

Parallax,  par'al-laks,  n.  (Astron.)  The  difference 
between  the  position  of  a  body  as  seen  from  some 
point  on  the  earth’s  surface,  and  its  position  as  seen 
from  some  other  conventional  point,  as  the  earth’s 
center  or  the  sun.  [Gr.  pai-allcuxis,  alternation, 
change,  fr.  parallassein,  to  make  things  alternate  ; 
allassein,  to  change,  alter,  fr.  alios  =  L.  alius,  other.] 
—  Parallac'tic,  -tical,  a.  Pert,  to  the  parallax  of  a 
heavenly  body. 

Parallel,  par'al-lel;  a.  (Geom.)  Extended  in  the  same 
direction,  and  in  all  parts 
equally  distant;  having  the  ' 1 

same  direction  or  tendency;  _ _ 

continuing  a  resemblance  _ 

through  many  particulars  ;  Parallel  Ernes, 

equidistant  ;  like  ;  similar.  —  n.  A  line  which, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  is  equidistant  from  an¬ 
other  line;  one  of  the  circles  upon  a  globe,  parallel 
to  the  equator,  and  marking  the  latitude ;  conformity 
continued  through  many  particulars  or  in  all  essen¬ 
tial  points;  resemblance;  a  comparison  made;  coun¬ 
terpart.  (Mil.)  A  wide  trench,  affording  besieging 
troops  a  covered  communication  between  their  va¬ 
rious  batteries  and  approaches.  (Print.)  A  sign  of 
reference  [thus  ||  ],  used  to  direct  attention  to  notes 
in  the  margin  or  at  the  foot  of  a  page.  —  v.  t.  [par¬ 
alleled  (deld),  -Leung.]  To  cause  to  be  parallel  ; 
to  be  equal  to,  resemble  in  all  essential  points.  [Gr. 
parallelos,  fr.  para  and  allelon,  of  one  another,  a  re- ' 
duplication  of  alios,  other:  see  Parallax.]  —  Par¬ 
allel  motion.  (Steam  Eng.)  A  contrivance  for  con¬ 
necting  the  piston  and  pump-rods  with  the  working- 
beam,  so  as  to  convert  the  circular  motion  of  the 
beam  into  the  rectilinear  motion  of  the  rods,  and 


sun,  cube,  full;  moon,  fdbt;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  igk,  then,  boNbow,  chair,  get. 
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Parallelepiped. 


preserve  the  parallelism  of  the  rods  with  the  axes  of 
their  cylinders.  See  Steam-engine.  —  P.  ruler. 
A  n  instrument 
for  drawing  par¬ 
allel  lines,  con- 
sistingof  movable 
parts,  whose  edges  f 
are  always  paral-  J. 

iesmT-PiaZr.nU-  Parallel  Ruler. 

State  of  being  parallel ;  comparison  ;  resemblance. 
{Hebrew  Poetry.)  The  expression,  in  2  poetic  lines, 
of  the  same  sentiment,  with  slight  modifications. — 
Parallelogram,  n.  {Geom.)  A 
right-lined  quadrilateral  figure, 
whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel, 
and  consequently  equal.  [Gr. 
purallelogrannnon ,  lit.  bounded 
Dy  parallel  lines  ;  gramma,  a  Farallelogram. 
stroke,  line,  fr.  graphein,  to  write.]  —  Parallel'o- 
gram'mic,  -mical,  a.  Having  the  properties  of,  etc. 
—  ParalleFopi'ped,  -pi'ped,  -pip'edon,  -pip'e-don, 
n.  {Geom.)  A  regular  solid,  the  faces 
of  which  are  C  parallelograms,  the 
opposite  ones  b  c  i  n  g  parallel,  and 
equal  to  each  other.  [Gr.  parallele- 
pipedon;  epipedon,  a  plane  surface, 
fr.  epi,  upon,  and  jicdon,  the  ground; 
s.  rt.  Gr.  pous  =  E.  foot.] 

Paralogism,  pa-ral'o-jizm,  -ogy,  -o-jY,  n.  {Logic.)  A 
reasoning  false  in  point  of  form,  that  is,  contrary  to 
logical  rules  or  formula:  a  conclusion  unwarranted 
by  the  premises  ;  fallacy,  —  opp.  to  syllogism.  [Gr. 
paraloyismos ;  logizest/iui,  to  reason,  fr.  logos ,  dis¬ 
course,  reason  :  see  Logic.] 

Paralysis,  pa-ral'T-sis,  n.  (Med.)  Loss  of  voluntary 
motion,  with  or  without  loss  of  sensation,  in  any 
part  of  the  body;  palsy.  [L. ;  F.  paralysie,  Gr.  pa- 
rtdusis,  fr.  paraluein,  to  loose  from  the  side,  relax  ; 
luein ,  to  loosen.1  —  Paralyt'ic,  -ical,  -lit'ik-al,  a.  Af¬ 
fected  with,  oi  inclined  to  paralysis.  [F.  paraly- 
tique.]  —  Paralyt'ic,  n.  A  person  affected  with 
palsy.  —  Paralyze,  par'a-liz,  v.  t.  [-lyzed  (-llzd), 
-lyzing.)  To  affect  with  paralysis  or  palsy;  to  palsy. 
[F.  paralyser .] 

Paramount,  par'a-mownt,  a.  Superior  to  all  others; 
of  highe  ft  rank,  dignity,  or  value  ;  principal ;  pre¬ 
eminent  ;  chief.  —  n.  The  highest  in  rank  or  order; 
the  chief.  [OF.  paramont,  above,  fr.  par  (L .per), 
through,  exceedingly,  and  amont,  upward,  above  : 
see  Amount.] 

Paramour,  par'a-moor,  n.  A  lover  of  either  sex  ;  a 
wooer  or  a  mistress,  —  formerly  in  a  good  sense, 
now  only  in  a  bad  one  ;  a  kept  mistress  ;  concubine. 
[F.  par  amour,  by  or  with  love.] 

Parapet,  par'a-pet,  n.  A  wall,  rampart,  or  elevation  of 
earth  for  covering  soldiers  from  an  attack  from  the 
front;  a  breast- work;  a  breast-wall,  on  the  edge  of  a 
bridge,  roof,  etc.  See  Casemate,  Castle.  [F. ;  It. 
parapetto,  fr.  parare,  to  ward  off,  guard,  fr.  L.  pa- 
rare,  to  prepare,  provide,  and  It.  petto,  L.  pectus, 
the  breast.] 

Paraph,  par'af,  n.  The  flourish  under  one’s  signa¬ 
ture,  formerly  used  to  provide  against  forgery. 
[Contr.  fr.  paragra]>h.) 

Paraphernalia,  par'a-ler-na'lY-fi,  n.  pi.  Articles  which 
a  wife  brings  with  her  at  her  marriage  ;  goods  of  a 
wife  beyond  her  dowry  ;  appendages  ;  ornaments  ; 
trappings.  [L.  and  Gr.  parapherna,  a  bride’s  prop¬ 
erty  over  and  above  her  dower  ;  Gr.  pherne,  dower, 
fr.  pherein  =  E.  bear.]  —  Parapher'nal,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  consisting  in,  etc1 

Paraphrase,  par'a-fraz,  w.  A  re-statement  of  a  text, 
or  passage,  expressing  the  meaning  of  the  original 
in  another  form;  a  free  translation  into  the  same  or 
another  language.  —  v.  t.  [rararhrased  (-frazd), 
-phrasing.]  To  explain,  interpret,  or  translate 
with  latitude.  —  v.i.  To  interpret  or  explain  am¬ 
ply.  [OF.  ;  L.  and  Gr.  paraphrasis,  fr.  Gr.  para- 
phrazein,  to  speak  in  addition,  amplify  ;  phrazein, 
to  speak.] — Par'aphrast,  -frfist,  n.  One  who  para¬ 
phrases.  —  Paraphrast'ic,  -ical,  a.  Explaining  or 
translating  in  words  more  clear  and  ample  than 
those  of  the  author;  not  verbal  or  literal ;  diffuse. — 
Paraphrast'ically,  adv. 

Paraplegia,  par-a-ple'jT-a,  Par'aple'gy,  -a-ple'jY,  n. 
{Med.)  Palsy  of  the  upper  or  lower  half  of  the  body 
on  both  sides.  [Ionic  Gr.  paraplegia,  fr.  paraples- 
sein,  to  strike  beside,  near,  at  the  side.] 

Paraquet,  Paraquito.  See  under  Parrot. 

Parasang,  par'a-sang,  n.  ( Antiq .)  A  Persian  measure 


of  length  =  nearly  4  Eng.  miles.  [Gr.  parasanges, 
Per.  Jarsang.] 

Paraselene,  par'a-se-le'ne,  n. ;  pi.  -n«,  -ne.  (Astron.) 
A  mock  moon;  a  luminous  ring  or  circle  encompass¬ 
ing  the  moon.  [Gr.  :elene,  moon.] 

Parasite,  par'a-slt,  w.  A  trencher  friend;  hanger  on; 
dependent  companion  and  flatterer  ;  toady.  ( Bot .) 
A  plant  that  grows  and  lives  on  another.  {Zool.) 
An  animal  which  lives  on  or  in  some  other  animal, 
as  lice,  etc.  [F.  ,  L.  parasitus,  Gr.  parasitos;  sitos, 
food,  bread.]  —  Parasit'ic,  -ical.  -sYt'ik-al,  a.  Of 
the  nature  of  a  parasite,  fawning;  wheedling;  living 
on  or  deriving  nourishment  from,  some  other  living 
thing.— Par'asitism,  -izm,  n.  The  state,  condition, 
manners,  or  behavior  of  a  parasite. 

Parasol,  par'a-sol,  n.  A  small  umbrella  to  defend  the 
face  from  the  sun’s  rays.  [F.,  Sp.,  and  Pg.  ;  Pg. 
parar,  to  parry  (q.  v.),  and  sol,  the  sun.J  —  Par'- 
asolette',  -et',  n.  A  small  sunshade. 


thoroughly  —  the  meaning  having  changed.] 

Parbuckle,  piir'buk-1,  n.  (Aunt.)  A  purchase  formed 
of  a  single  rope  around  any  weighty  body,  as  a  spar 
or  cask,  by  which  it  is  lowered  or  hoisted.  —  v.  t. 
[rar buckled  (-Id),  -LiNG.J  To  hoist  or  lower  by 
means  of  a  parbuckle.  [F.  par,  by,  through,  and 

E.  buckle.] 

Parcae,  piir'se,  n.  pi.  {Myth.)  The  Fates,  q.  v.  [L.] 

Parcel,  piir'sel  or  par'sl,  n.  Any  mass  or  quantity;  a 
collection;  lot;  a  bundle;  package;  packet.  {Law.) 
A  part ;  portion  ;  piece.  — a.  and  adv.  Part  or  half  ; 
in  part.  —  v.  t.  f parceled  (-seld),  -celingJ  To 
divide  and  distribute  by  parts  or  portions.  [ME.  and 

F.  parcelle,  It.  particella,  L.  particula,  a  particle, 
q.  v.] 

Parcener,  par'se-ner,  n.  {Law.)  A  co-heir;  1  of  2  or 
more  persons,  to  whom  an  estate  of  inheritance  de¬ 
scends  jointly,  and  by  whom  it  is  held  as  one  estate. 
[See  Pa  rtner,  under  Part.)— Par 'cenary,  -se-na-rY, 
n.  Joint  occupation  of  an  inheritable  estate  which 
descends  from  the  ancestor  to  2  or  more  persons;  co¬ 
heirship. 

Parch,  parch,  v.  t.  [parched  (parcht),  parching.] 
To  burn  the  surface  of,  scorch;  to  shrivel  with  heat. 

—  v.i.  To  be  scorched  or  superficially  burnt.  [ME. 
parchen  ;  peril,  s.  rt.  Ir.  and  OGa.  barg,  red-hot, 
Skr.  bhrajj,  to  fry,  q.  v.] 

Parchesi.  See  Paciiisi. 

Parchment,  parch'ment,  n.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  or 
goat  prepared  for  writing  on.  [ME.  and  F.  parche- 
min,  L.  pergamena,  Gr.  pergamene,  orig.  pert,  to 
Pergamus,  or  Pergamum,  in  Mysia,  where  it  was 
invented  by  Eumenes.J 

Pard,  piird,  n.  The  leopard  ;  in  poetry,  any  spotted 
beast.  [L.  pardus,  panther,  Gr.  pardos,  leopard, 
panther,  or  ounce,  Per.  pars,  panther,  pard;  s.  rt. 
leopard,  camelopard.] 

Pardon,  piir'dn,  v.  t.  [-doned  (-dnd),  -doning.]  To 
refrain  from  exacting  as  a  penalty;  to  suffer  to  pass 
without  punishment,  discharge  from  liability  to  pen¬ 
alty;  to  absolve,  excuse,  acquit,  forgive.— n.  Remis¬ 
sion  of  penalty;  release  of  an  offense,  or  of  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  offender  to  suffer  a  penalty;  forgiveness; 
remission.  [F.  (n.);  pardonner,  to  pardon,  LL.  per- 
donare,  fr.  L.  per,  through,  thoroughly,  and  donare, 
to  give.]  —  Par'donable,  a.  Admitting  of  pardon; 
venial;  excusable.  —  Par'donableness, n.  —  Par'don- 
ably,  adv.  —  Par'doner,  n. 

Pare,  par,  v.t.  [pared  (pard),  paring.]  To  cut  or 
shave  off,  as  the  superficial  substance  or  extremities 
of  a  thing;  to  diminish  by  little  and  little.  [F.  parer, 
to  deck,  trim,  L.  parare,  to  prepare;  perh.  s.  rt. 
fare,  or  else  s.  rt.  full ;  8.  rt.  compare,  repair ,  sep¬ 
arate,  emperor,  apparatus,  sever,  etc.]  —  Par'er,  n. 

—  Par'ing,  n.  Thing  pared  off;  the  rind;  the  cutting 
off  the  surface  of  grass  land,  for  tillage. 

Paregoric,  par'e-gor'ik,  a.  Mitigating;  assuaging  pain. 

—  7i.  {Med.)  A  medicine  that  mitigates  pain  ;  an 
anodyne;  camphorated  tincture  of  opium.  [Gr.  par- 
egorikos, addressing,  encouraging,  soothing,  fr.  para, 
beside,  and  agoreuem,  to  speak  in  an  {agora)  assem¬ 
bly.) 

Parent,  par'ent,  n.  A  father  or  mother;  that  which 
produces  ;  cause  ;  source  ;  origin  ;  creator.  [F. ;  L. 
parens,  -entis,  for  pariens,  fr.  pai-cre,  to  bring  forth; 
s.  rt.  Skr.  pn,  to  fill,  bring  over,  protect.]  —  Par'« 
entage,  -ej,  n.  Descent  from  parents  or  ancestors; 
parents  or  ancestors  considered  in  their  character  or 
social  position;  extraction;  birth.  [F.]  —  Parent'al, 
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a.  Pert,  to,  or  becoming,  parents;  tender;  affection¬ 
ate.  I L.  parentalis.]  —  Parent'ally,  adv. 
Parenthesis,  pa-ren'the-sis,  n. ;  pi.  -ses,  -sez.  A  word 
or  sentence  inserted,  by  way  of  comment  or  expla¬ 
nation,  within  another  sentence,  —  usually  inclosed 
within  curved  lines,  but  sometimes  within  dashes. 
(Print.)  The  sign  of  a  parenthesis,  thus  (  ).  [Gr., 
fr.  para ,  beside,  en,  in,  thesis,  a  placing.]  — Paren- 
thet'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  expressed  in,  using,  or 
containing,  parentheses.  —Parenthetically,  adv. 
Parget,  par'jet,  n.  (Arch.)  Plaster  for  lining  chim¬ 
ney  flues  or  covering  the  walls  of  rooms,  —  v.  t. 
To  plaster  (walls,  etc.).  [Prob.  fr.  LL.  spargitare, 
freq.  fr.  L.  spargere,  to  sprinkle  :  see  Sparse.  J 
Parhelion,  par-he'll-un  or  -hel'yun,  n. ;  pi.  -iielia, 
-he'lY-a  or  -hel'ya.  A  mock  sun  or  meteor,  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  a  bright  light  near  the  sun.  [L. ; 
Gr.  parelion,  fr.  para,  beside,  and  helios,  the  sun.] 
Pariah,  pit'-  or  pa'rY-a,  n.  One  belonging  to  the  low¬ 
est  class  in  parts  of  India;  an  outcast;  one  contemned 
by  society.  [Tamil  paraiyan,  one  of  the  lowest 
caste,  a  menial  who  beats  the  (paraiY village  drum.] 
Parian,  pa'rY-an,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Paros,  an  island 
in  the  Aegean  Sea ;  a  fine  porcelain  clay,  used  for 
making  statuettes,  etc.,— so  called  fr.  its  resemblance 
to  Parian  marble. 

Parietal,  pa-ri'e-tal,  a.  Pert,  to  a  wall,  to  buildings, 
or  the  care  of  them.  (Anat.)  Pert,  to  the  walls  of  a 
cavity  or  the  bones  which  form  the  sides  and  upper 
part  of  the  skull:  see  Skeleton.  [L.  parietalis,  fr. 
paries,  parietis,  a  wall,  prob.  fr.  par-  (=  Gr.  peri, 
Skr.  pari,  round  about)  and  rt.  of  ire,  to  go.] 

Paring.  See  under  Pake. 

Paris  green.  See  under  Green. 

Parish,  par'ish,  n.  The  precinct  or  territorial  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  secular  priest  or  ecclesiastical  society, 
or  the  precinct,  whose  inhabitants  belong  to  tne 
same  church;  in  the  U.  S.,  any  religious  or  ecclesi¬ 
astical  society ;  in  Louisiana,"  a  territorial  division 
corresponding  to  counties  in  some  states,  and  to 
townships  in  others.  —  a.  Of,  or  relating  to,  a  par¬ 
ish  ;  employed  in  the  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  a 
parish;  maintained  by  the  parish.  [ME.  parische, 
F.  paroisse,  L.  parcecia,  Gr.  paroikia,  fr.  paroikos, 
neighboring,  fr.  para  and  oikos,  a  house.]  —  Parish'- 
ioner,  -un-Sr,  n.  One  who  belongs  to,  or  is  connected 
with,  a  parish.— Paro'chial,  -kY-al,  a.  Pert,  to  a  par¬ 
ish.  [L.  parochialis,  fr.  parochia,  same  as  parcecia.] 
Parity.  See  under  Par. 

Park,  park,  n.  A  large  tract  of  ground  kept  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  game,  for  walking,  riding,  ornament,  or 
recreation.  (Mil.)  The  space  occupied  by  the  ani¬ 
mals,  wagons,  pontoons,  and  materials  of  all  kinds, 
when  brought  together ;  a  group  of  cannon  or  of 
wagons.  —  v.t.  [parked  (parkt),  parking.]  To  in¬ 
close  in  a  park;  to  bring  together  in  a  park,  or  com¬ 
pact  body.  [AS.  pearroc  =  E.  paddock ;  \V.,  Armor., 
few.,  and  Dan.  park,  F.  pare,  Sp.  parque.]  —  Park'er, 
ii.  The  keeper  of  a  park. 

Parley,  par'll,  v.  i.  {-leyed  (-lid),  leying.1  To  con¬ 
fer  with  another  on  some  point  of  mutual  concern, 
esp.  with  an  enemy.  — n  Mutual  discourse;  a  con¬ 
ference  between  antagonists.  [F.  purler,  speech, 
talk,  also  to  speak,  LL.  parabolare,  to  discourse, 
parabola,  talk,  in  I,.,  a  parable,  q.  v.]  —  Par'lance, 
-Ians,  n.  Conversation;  discourse;  phrase;  form  of 
speech.  [F.,  fr.  parlant,  p.  pr.  of  parler.)  —  Parlia¬ 
ment,  -lY-ment,  n.  The  legislative  assembly  of  the  8 
estates  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  viz.,  the  lords  spiritual,  lords  temporal,  and 
the  commons;  the  legislature  in  some  of  tne  British 
dependencies;  the  supreme  council  in  Sweden;  one 
of  the  judicial  courts  of  France,  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  [ME.  and  F.  parlement,  LL.  parlamentum, 
parliamentum.]— Par/liamenta'rian,  -a'rY-an,  n.  An 
adherent  of  the  parliament  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
—  Parliament 'ary,  -a-rY,  a.  Pert,  to,  enacted  or  done 
by,  parliament;  according  to  the  established  usages 
of  legislative  bodies.  —  Par'lor.  -18r,  n.  A  room  in  a 
house  which  the  family  usually  occupy  for  society 
and  conversation;  a  reception-room  for  visitors,  etc. 
[F.  parloir,  fr.  parler.]  —  Parol',  -role',  pa-rdl',  n. 
(Law.)  Oral  declaration;  word  of  mouth.  Word  of 
liono*-;  plighted  faith;  esp.  (Mil.)  apromise  to  fulfill 
certain  stated  obligations ;  a  countersign  given  to 
those  who  inspect  or  direct  the  guards.  — a.  Oral ; 
not  written.  [Written  parol  in  the  legal  sense,  pa¬ 
role,  in  the  others.]  [F.  parole,  Sp.  palabra,  Pg. 
palarra,  fr.  LL.  and  L.  parabola  ;  s.  rt.  palaver .] 
Parochial.  See  under  Parish. 

Parody,  par'o-dl,  n.  A  kind  of  poetical  composition, 


in  which  what  is  written  on  one  subject  is  altered 
and  applied  to  another  by  way  of  burlesque.  —  v  t 
[taro died  (-did),  -dying.]  To  alter  and  apply  to  a 
purpose  different  from  that  of  the  original;  to  bur¬ 
lesque  in  verse.  [L.  and  Gr.  parodia,  fr.  Gr.  jtara 
and  ode,  ode,  q.  v.J  —  Par'odist,  n.  A  writer  of  par¬ 
odies.  —  Parod'ical,  a.  Copying  after  the  manner 
of  a  parody. 

Parol,  Parole.  See  under  Parley. 

Paronomasia,  par'o-no-ma'zhY-a,  n.  (Rhet.)  A  play 
upon  words  ;  punning.  [Gr.  fr.  para  and  onoma  = 
E.  name.]  —  Par'onomas'tic,  -tieal,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
consisting  in,  a  play  upon  words.  —  Paron'ymous, 
-Y-mus,  a.  Having  the  same  derivation;  allied  gram¬ 
matically;  also  having  a  similar  sound,  but  differ¬ 
ently  written,  and  of  different  meaning,  as  hair  and 
hare.  —  Paron'ymy,  -Y-mY,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc. 
—  Par'onym,  -o-nnn,  n.  A  paronymous  word. 

Paroquet.  See  under  Parrot. 

Parotid,  pa-rot'id,  n.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  salivary 
glands  situated  near  the  ear.  —  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 
[Gr.  parotis,  fr.  para  and  ous,  otos,  the  ear.] 

Paroxysm,  par'oks-izm,  n.  (Med.)  The  fit,  attack, 
or  exacerbation  of  a  disease  that  has  decided  remis¬ 
sions  or  intermissions.  Any  sudden  and  violent  ac¬ 
tion;  convulsion;  fit.  [F.  paroxisme,  L.  paroxysmvs, 
Gr.  paroxusmos ;  oorunein,  to  sharpen,  provoke,  fr. 
ojus,  sharp.]  Paroxys'mal,  -iz-mal,  a.  Marked  by, 
pert,  to,  or  caused  by,  etc. 

Paroxytone.  par-oks'Y-ton,  a.  (Gr.  Gram.)  Having 
the  acute  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable.  —  n. 
A  word  which,  etc.  [Gr.  paroxutonos :  see  O^cytone, 
under  Oxide.] 

Parquet,  par-ka'  or  -k8t',  -quette',  -ket',  n.  A  body  of 
seats  on  the  floor  of  a  theater  nearest  the  orchestra; 
also  the  whole  lower  floor  of  a  theater,  behind  the 
orchestra;  parquetry.  [F.,  dim.  of  pare,  an  inclo¬ 
sure,  park,  q.  v.]  —  Par'quetry,  -ket-rY,  n.  A  species 


Parquetry. 

of  joinery,  consisting  of  inlaid  work,  generally  o £ 
different  colors,  used  esp.  for  floors.  [F.  parqueieiie, 
fr.  parquet.] 

Parr,  par,  n.  A  small  fish,  common  where  salmon 
breed,  —  supposed  to  be  young  salmon. 

Parrakeet.  See  under  Parrot. 

Parricide,  par'rY-sTd,  n.  One  who  murders  his  father 
or  mother;  murder  of  any  one  to  whom  reverence 
is  due.  [F.;  L.  parricida,  a  murderer  of  a  parent, 
panicidium,  murder  of  a  father  (cf.  fratricide,  mat¬ 
ricide),  fr.  pater  =  E.  father,  and  cseda,  a  slayer,  fr. 
credere,  to  lcill.]  —  Parricid'al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  com¬ 
mitting,  parricide. 

Parrot,  par'rut,  n.  A  climbing  bird,  of  many  species, 
often  of  brilliant  color,  hav¬ 
ing  a  fleshy  tongue,  and  a 
short,  hooked  bill,  toothed 
above  :  it  is  found  in  trop¬ 
ical  regions,  esp.  of  S.  Amer., 
and  can  be  taught  to  repeat 
words.  [F.  perrot,  per  roquet, 

Sp.  perico,  perichito ,  Olt. 
parochetto,  Pg.  periquito,  all 
meaning  parrot,  and  all  dim. 
of  Peter,  L.  Petrus,  fr.  Gr. 
petros,  a  stone.]— Paroquet', 

-oket',  -k  e  t',  Par'rakeet'. 

-ket',  Par'aqui'to,  -ke'to,  n  — 

A  small  bird,  allied  to  the 
macaw,  but  having  the  1 '  ' 
cheeks  wholly  feathered. 

Parry.  par'rY,  v.  t.  [-ried 
(-rid), -eying.]  To  ward  off, 
prevent ;  to  avoid,  shift  off, 
evade.  —  v.  i.  To  ward  off, 
evade,  or  turn  aside  something.  [F.  ward  (=  It.  para- 
ta),  a  defense,  guard,  prop.  p.  p.  of  parer,  to  deck, 
trim,  also  to  ward,  defend,  L.  parare,  to  prepare, 
deck  ;  s.  rt.  parachute,  pare,  parapet,  rampart.] 


Parrot. 
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Parse,  pars,  v.  t.  [parsed  (parst),  parsing.]  (Gram.) 
To  analyze  and  describe  grammatically  (a  sentence). 
[Fr.  old  school  phrase,  ( L .)  “o use  pars  orationis?  ” , 
“  what  part  of  speech  ?  ”  :  see  Part.] 

Parsee,  par'se  or  par-se',  n.  One  of  the  Indian  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Zoroastrian  or  ancient  Persian  re¬ 
ligion  ;  a  fire-worshiper ;  Gueber.  [Per.  parsi,  a 
Persian,  fr.  Pars,  Persia.]  —  Parseeism,  par'se-  or 
par-se'izm,  n.  The  religion  and  customs  of  the 
Parsees. 

Parsimony,  piir'sY-mo-nY,  n.  Closeness  in  expending 
money;  excessive  economy  ;  frugality ;  illiberality. 
[F.  parsimonie,  L.  parsimonia,  parcimonia,  fr.  par¬ 
ens,  sparing,  parcere,  to  spare  ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  spamos, 
scarce,  E.  spare.]  —  Parsimo'nious,  -nY-us,  a.  Ex¬ 
hibiting  parsimony  ;  frugal  to  excess  ;  avaricious; 
niggardly;  miserly;  penurious.  — Parsimo'niously, 
aclv.  —  Parsimo'nious  ness,  n. 

Parsley,  piirs'lY,  n.  A  plant,  whose  leaves  are  used  in 
cookery,  and  its  root  as  an  aperient  medicine.  [ME. 
and  F.  persil,  LL.  petrosillum,  Gr.  petroselinon, 
rock-parsley,  fr.  petros,  a  rock,  and  selinon,  parsley; 
s.  rt.  celery.] 

Parsnip,  piirs'nip,  n.  A  plant,  of  which  one  species, 
the  common  parsnip,  has  a  white,  spindle-shaped 
root,  of  aromatic  flavor,  used  for  food;  the  root  itself. 
[Formerly  parsnep  and  pasneppe,  corrupt,  fr.  OF. 
pastenaqiie,  L.  pastinaca ,  lit.  thing  dug  up,  fr.  pas- 
tinare,  to  dig  up.] 

Parson,  piir'sn,  n.  The  priest  of  a  parish  or  ecclesias¬ 
tical  society;  a  clergyman.  [ME.  persone:  same  as 
person.]  —  Par'sonage,  -sn-ej,  n.  The  house  and 
glebe  belonging  to  a  parish,  and  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  the  minister  of  a  church. 

Part,  part,  n.  One  of  the  portions,  equal  or  unequal, 
into  which  anything  is  divided,  or  regarded  as  di¬ 
vided;  something  less  than  a  whole;  unequal  con¬ 
stituent  portion;  an  organic  or  essential  element  ; 
organ  ;  pi.  constituents  of  character  or  capacity, 
taken  collectively;  qualities;  faculties;  talents;  quar¬ 
ters;  regions;  districts;  sing,  share;  lot;  concern;  in¬ 
terest;  side;  party;  action;  allotted  duty;  appropri¬ 
ated  office;  character  appropriated  to  one  in  a  play, 
etc.  (Mus.)  One  of  the  different  melodies  of  a 
harmonic  composition,  which,  heard  in  union,  com¬ 
pose  its  harmony. — v.t.  To  divide,  separate  into 
pieces;  to  distribute,  share,  allot;  to  disunite,  sun¬ 
der;  to  stand  between  (combatants).  —  v.i.  To  be 
broken  or  divided  into  pieces;  to  go  asunder,  take 
leave;  to  become  removed  or  detached,  separate, 
leave.  [F. ;  L.  pars,  partis  ;  s.  rt.  pare,  apart,  com¬ 
partment,  depart,  impart,  parcel,  portion.]  —  In  good 
part.  Favorably;  in  a  friendly  manner.  —  In  ill  p. 
Unfavorably;  with  displeasure.  —  In  p.  Partly. — 
P.  and  parcel.  An  essential  portion.  —  P.  of  speech. 
(Gram.)  A  sort  or  class  of  words  of  a  particular 
character,  as  the  noun,  the  verb,  etc.  —  Part'er,  n. — 
Part'ing,  n.  Act  of  dividing;  a  division  or  separa¬ 
tion  ;  thing  divided.  —  Part'ly,  adv.  In  part;  in 
some  measure  or  degree. —  Partake',  -tak',  v.  i. 
[imp.  -took;  p.  p.  -taken;  -taking.]  To  take  a  part, 
portion,  or  share  in  common  with  others;  to  partici¬ 
pate;  to  have  something  of  the  properties,  nature,  or 
office;  to  be  admitted,  —v.  t.  To  have  a  part  in;  to 
share.  [Orig.  part  take  (2  words)  =  take  part.]  — 
Partak'er,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  a  participator,  —  fol¬ 
lowed  by  of  or  in.  —  Par'tial,  -slial,  a.  Affecting  a 
part  only;  not  total  or  entire;  biased  to  one  party; 
not  indifferent  ;  inclined  to  favor  unreasonably; 
strongly  inclined;  fond.  [F.;  L.  partialis,  fr.  pars.] 
—  Par'itially,  -shal-lY,  adv.  In  part;  not  totally; 
with  undue  bias  of  mind  to  one  party  or  side. — 
Partial'ity,  -shY-al'Y-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being  par¬ 
tial;  special  fondness.  [F.  partiality.]  —  Part'ible, 
-Y-bl,  a.  Admitting  of  being  parted  or  separated  ; 
divisible;  separable.  [L. partibilis.] —  Participate, 
-tis'Y-pat,  v.  i.  To  have  a  share  in  common  with 
others  ;  to  take  a  part,  partake,  share.  [L.  partici- 
pare,  -patum,  fr.  pars  and  capere,  to  take.]  —  Partic'- 
ipa'tion,  n.  Act  or  state  of  sharing  with  others  ; 
act  or  state  of  receiving,  having,  or  taking  part  of 
or  in  something.  [F.]  —  Partic'ipant,  a.  Sharing  ; 
having  a  share  or.  part. — n.  One  who,  etc.  — Par- 
tic'ipa/tive,  -tiv,  a..  Capable  of  participating.— 
Participator,  -ter,  n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Par'tici- 
ple,-tY-sY-pl,  n.  (Gram.)  A  word  having  the  nature 
of  an  adjective,  derived  from  a  verb,  and  so  called 
because  it  partakes  of  the  properties  of  an  adjective 
and  of  a  verb.  [F.  participe,  L.  participium,  fr.  par- 
ticeps,  sharing,  fr.  pars  and  capere.]  —  Particip'ial, 
-sip' Y-al,  a.  Having  the  nature  and  use  of,  or  formed 


from,  a  participle.  —  Particip'ialize,  v.  t.  [-ized 
(-Izd),  -izing.]  To  put  in  the  form  of  a  participle. 
—  Particip'ially,  adv.  In  the  sense  or  manner  of  a 
participle.  —  Par'ticle, -tY-kl,  n.  A  minute  part  or 
portion  of  matter  ;  an  atom  ;  jot  ;  any  very  small 
portion  or  part.  ( Gram.)  A  word  that  is  never  in¬ 
flected.  [F.  particule,  L.  particida,  dim.  of  pars.]  — 
Partic'ular,  -tik'u-lar,  a.  Relating  to  a  part  or  por¬ 
tion  of  anything,  or  to  a  single  person  or  thing ; 
clearly  distinguishable  from  others  of  its  kina ; 
possessing  some  eminent  quality  ;  worthy  of  special 
regard;  special;  separate;  individual;  entering  into 
details  ;  minute  ;  exact ;  specific  ;  precise  ;  circum¬ 
stantial  ;  hard  to  suit ;  precise  ;  difficult.  (Law.) 
Containing  a  part  only;  holding  a  particular  estate. 
(Loqic &  Metaph.)  Forming  a  part  of  a  genus  ;  rela¬ 
tively  limited  in  extension,  —n.  A  single  point,  or 
circumstance  ;  a  distinct  or  minute  part ;  detail ; 
specialty.  [F.  particulier,  L.  particular  is,  concern¬ 
ing  a  (particula)  part.]  —  In  particular.  Specially; 
peculiarly;  distinctly.  —  Particularity,  -l&r'Y-tY,  n. 
Quality  of  being  particular  ;  distinctiveness  ;  spe¬ 
ciality;  minuteness  in  detail;  that  which  is  particu¬ 
lar,  as,  individual  characteristic,  peculiarity  ;  or, 
special  circumstance,  minute  detail;  or,  something 
of  special  or  private  concern  or  interest.  [F.  particu¬ 
larity.]  —  Partic'ularize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-izd),  -izing.] 
To  mention  in  particulars,  enumerate  in  detail.  —  v. 
t.  To  be  attentive  to  particulars. —  Partic'ularly, 
adv.  —  Partic'ularist,  n.  One  devoted  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  own  home,  district,  etc.,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  of  the  country  in  general.  —  Par'tisan',  -tY- 
zan/,  n.  An  adherent  to  a  party  or  faction.  (Mil.) 
The  commander  of  a  corps  of  light  troops  designed 
to  surprise  the  enemy,  and  carry  on  a  desultory 
warfare;  a  member  of  such  a  corps.  —  a.  Adherent 
to  a  party  or  faction.  (Mil.)  Engaged  in  irregular 
warfare  on  outposts.  [F.;  It.  partigiano,  a  partner, 
parteggiare ,  to  share,  take  part  with,  fr.  L.  partiri, 
to  part,  divide.]  —  Partisanship,  n.  State  of  being 
a  partisan  ;  adherence  to  a  party.  —  Parti'tion, 
-tisli'un,n.  Act  of, or  state  of  being,  etc.;  division; 
separation  ;  that  which  divides  or  separates ;  esp., 
an  interior  wall  dividing  one  part  or  apartment  of  a 
house,  etc.,  from  another.  —  v.  t.  [partitioned 
(-und), -ioning.]  To  divide  into  shares;  to  divide 
into  distinct  parts  by  walls.  [F.;  L .part.itio,  a  shar¬ 
ing,  fr.  partiri.] — Partitive,  -tY-tiv,  a.  ( Gram .) 
Denoting  a  part  or  portion  of  anything;  dividing; 
distributive,  —n.  A  word  expressing  partition,  or 
denoting  a  part ;  a  distributive.  [F.  partitif.]  — 
Par'titively,  adv.  —  Part'ner,  n.  A  partaker  ;  as¬ 
sociate  ;  joint  owner.  (Law.)  An  associate  in  any 
business  or  occupation;  a  member  of  a  partnership. 
One  who  dances  with  another;  a  husband  or  wife; 
consort.  [ME.  partener,  a  mistake  of  copyists  or 
printers  for  parcener  (q.  v.),  OF.  parsonnier,  a  part¬ 
ner,  LL.  partionarius,  mutual,  common,  fr.  L.  par- 
titio.]  —  Part'nership,  n.  State  of  being  a  partner; 
participation  with  another;  association  of  persons 
for  the  prosecuting  of  any  business;  a  firm  or  house; 
company;  society;  combination.  —  Par'ty,  -tY,  n.  A 
number  of  persons,  united  by  some  tie,  as  disting, 
fr.,  or  opp.  to,  others;  as,  a  number  of  persons  united 
in  opinion,  and  aiming  to  influence  the  general  ac¬ 
tion;  a  faction;  or,  an  assembly,  esp.,  a  social  assem¬ 
bly;  or,  a  part  of  a  larger  company  sent  together  on 
some  duty,  esp.,  (Mil.)  a  small  number  of  troops  dis¬ 
patched  upon  some  special  service;  one  who  takes  a 
part  with  others;  a  participator;  one  who  takes  part 
m  a  lawsuit,  as  plaintiff  or  defendant;  a  single  per¬ 
son,  as  distinct  from  or  opposed  to  another;  a  per¬ 
son;  individual.  [ME.  and  F.  partie,  fr.  L.  partiri, 
to  divide.]  —  Par'ty-coFored,  n.  Colored,  part  by 
part,  with  different  tints  ;  variegated.  —  -juiy,  n. 
(Law.)  A  jury  consisting  of  half  natives  and  half 
foreigners. 

Parterre,  par-tar',  n.  An  ornamental  arrangement 
of  beds  or  plots  in  a  flower-garden.  [F.,  fr.  par 
terre  =  Ij.per  terram,  along  the  ground:  see  Ter¬ 
race.] 

Partisan,  Partner,  etc.  See  under  Part. 

Partisan,  -zan,  piir'tY-zan',  n.  A  kind  of  halberd; 
truncheon;  staff.  [F.  pertmsane,  OF. pour tisiane,  It. 
artegiana ,  LL.  partesana,  prob.  fr.  OHG.  parta,  a 
attle-ax;  s.  rt.  halberd,  q.  v.J 

Partridge,  par'trii,  n.  A  grouse-like  bird,  of  several 
species,  having  the  feet  bare:  it  is  of  gray  color,  mot¬ 
tled  with  brown,  and  is  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
N.  Africa:  no  bird  of  this  genus  is  found  in  Amer., 
but  the  name  is  applied  to  the  Amer.  quail  and  the 
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ruffed  grouse.  [ME.  ,mtriche,  F.  perdrix,  L.  and 
Gr.  peratx;  8.  rt.  petard.] 

Parturient.  piir-tu'rY-ent,  a.  Bringing  forth,  or  about 
to  bring  forth  young.  [L.  parturiens,  p.  pr.  of  par- 
turire ,  to  desire  to  Bring  forth,  fr.  parere,  partum, 
to  bring  forth:  see  Parent.]  — Parturi'tion, -rish'- 
un,  n.  Act  of  bringing  forth,  or  being  delivered  of 
young;  delivery.  [F.:  L,.  parturitio.]  —  Par'turifa'- 
cient,  -shent,  a.  {Med.)  Causing  to  bring  forth ; 
promoting  or  aiding  parturition. — n.  A  medicine 
•which,  etc.  [L .facere,  to  make.] 

Party,  etc.  See  under  Part. 

Parvenu,  parv'noo',  n.  An  upstart;  one  newly  risen 
into  notice.  [F.,  prop.  p.  p.  of  parvenir,  h.  pervenire, 
to  arrive,  fr.  per,  through,  and  venire  —  E.  come.] 

Paschal,  pas'kal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  passover,  or  to  Eas¬ 
ter.  [F.;'L.  paschalis,  fr.  AS.,  L.,  and  Gr .pascha, 
the  passover,  Heb.  pesach,  a  passing  over,  pasach, 
he  passed  over.]  —  Pasque'-flow'er,  pask'flow'er,  n. 
A  plant  of  the  j>enus  Anemone ,  having  large  purple 
flowers,  and  flowering  about  Easter.  [OF.  pasque, 
Easter,  and  E.  flower.] 

Pasha,  Pacha,  pa-shaw'  or  pa'sha,  Pashaw',  n.  A 

Turkish  viceroy,  governor,  or  commander ;  a  ba¬ 
shaw.  [Per.  bashaw,  for  padshah,  fr.  pad,  protecting, 
guarding,  and  shah,  king:  see  Chess.]  — Paaha'lic, 
n.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  pasha. 

Pasigraphy.  See  under  Panacea. 

Pasque-flower.  See  under  Paschal. 

Pasquin,  pas'kwin,  n.  A  mutilated  statue  dug  up  at 
Rome,  near  the  shop  of  a  cobbler  so  named,  who 
was  remarkable  for  his  gibes:  on  this  statue  were 
pasted  satiric  papers;  hence,  a  lampoon.  —  Pasquin¬ 
ade',  -kwin-ad',  n.  A  lampoon  or  satirical  writing. 
—  ii.  t.  or  i.  To  satirize.  [F.;  It.  pasquinata,  a  lam¬ 
poon,  libel.] 

Pass,  pas,  ii.  i.  [passed  (past),  passing.]  To  go, 
move,  be  transferred  from  one  point,  state,  or  con¬ 
dition  to  another;  to  undergo  transition;  to  circu¬ 
late;  to  be  current,  gain  reception;  to  have  current 
value  or  reputation,  be  regarded;  to  go  by,  move 
athwart  one,  cross  one’s  path,  one’s  observation, 
etc.;  to  elapse,  be  spent;  to  happen,  take  place;  to 
disappear,  vanish,  depart  from  life,  die;  to  be  rati¬ 
fied  or  accepted;  to  receive  legislative  or  executive 
sanction,  be  enacted  ;  to  bear  inspection,  do  well 
enough,  answer;  to  go  unheeded  or  neglected,  pro¬ 
ceed  without  hindrance;  to  go  beyond  bounds,  sur¬ 
pass,  be  in  excess;  to  make  a  lunge  or  pass,  as  in 
fencing;  to  thrust.  —  v.t.  In  simple,  proper,  tran¬ 
sitive  senses:  to  go  by,  beyond,  over,  through,  etc.; 
or,  to  spend,  live  through;  hence,  to  undergo,  suffer; 
or,  to  omit,  make  no  note  of,  disregard;  or,  to  tran¬ 
scend,  surpass,  excel,  exceed  ;  or,  to  be  carried 
through  (a  body  having  power  to  accept  or  reject), 
be  accepted  or  ratified  by,  receive  the  legislative  or 
official  sanction  of;  in  causative  senses,  to  cause  to 
move  or  go,  send,  transferor  transmit,  deliver,  make 
over;  or,  to  utter,  pronounce,  make  orally;  or,  to  ac¬ 
complish,  achieve  ;  or,  to  carry  on  with  success 
through  an  ordeal,  examination,  or  action;  esp.,  to 
give  legal  or  official  sanction  to,  ratify,  enact;  or,  to 
give  currency  to;  or,  to  cause  to  obtain  entrance,  ad¬ 
mission,  or  conveyance;  to  pay  regard  to,  take  no¬ 
tice  of,  care.  —  n.  A  passage;  way;  esp.,  a  narrow 
and  difficult  way;  a  document  entitling  one  to  pass, 
or  to  go  and  come;  a  passport;  ticket  of  free  transit 
or  free  admission.  (Fencing.)  A  thrust;  push.  A 
movement  of  the  hand  over  or  along  anything;  state 
of  things;  condition;  conjuncture.  [F.  passer,  LL. 
passare,  to  pass,  fr.  L.  passns,  a  pace  (q.  v.),  step,  fr. 
pandere,  passum,  to  stretch.]  —  To  pass  on  or  upon. 
To  determine;  to  give  judgment  or  sentence.- Pass'- 
er ,  n.  One  who  passes;  a  passenger.  —  Pass'-book, 
n.  A  book  that  passes  between  a  trader  and  cus¬ 
tomer,  recording  purchases  on  credit.  — key,  n.  A 
key  enabling  one  to  pass  into  a  house,  etc.;  esp.  one 
fitting  several  locks. — word,  n.  (Mil.)  A  word  to 
be  given  before  one  is  allowed  to  pass  a  sentry,  etc.; 
•watch-word.  —  Pass'able.  a.  Capable  of  being 
passed,  traveled,  navigated,  etc.;  such  as  may  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  pass;  current;  tolerable;  admissible;  medio¬ 
cre.  —  Pass'ably,  adv.  In  a  passable  manner;  tolera¬ 
bly.—  Pass'less,  a.  Having  no  pass  or  passage.—  Pas- 
sade',  -sad',  Passa'do,  -sii'do,  n.  (Fencing.)  A  push 
or  thrust.  [F.  passade,  Sp.  ]>asadoi]  —  Pas'&age,  -sej, 
n.  Act  of  passing;  motion  from  point  to  point;  a  go¬ 
ing  by,  over,  or  through;  esp.  a  journey,  as  by  water, 
carriage,  etc.;  travel;  or,  fare;,  or,  decease,  death; 
way  or  course  through  or  by  which  one  passes;  road; 
a  room  giving  access  to  other  apartments;  a  hall; 


passover.  — Pass 'port,  n.  A  document  carried  by 
neutral  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  war  to  certify 
their  nationality,  and  protect  them  from  belliger¬ 
ents;  a  document  given  by  the  competent  officer  of 
a  state,  permitting  one  therein  named  to  pass  from 
place  to  place;  a  safe-conduct;  a  license  for  import¬ 
ing  or  exporting  contraband  goods  or  movables 
without  paying  the  usual  duties ;  that  which  en¬ 
ables  one  to  pass  with  safety,  certainty,  or  general 
acceptance.  [F.  passeport,  fr.  passer,  to  pass,  and 
porte,  L. porta,  a  gate.)  —  Pas'time,  n.  That  which 
makes  time  pass  agreeably  ;  entertainment ;  amuse¬ 
ment;  diversion;  sport;  play.  [Pass  and  time  ;  cf.  F. 
nassetemns.]  —  Passe-partout,  pas'-par'too',  n.  That 
by  which  one  can  pass  anywhere  ;  a  master-key  ; 
latch-key  ;  a  light  picture-frame  of  cardboard,  etc., 
serving  for  several  pictures.  [F.,  fr.  passer,  to  pass, 
and  partout,  everywhere.]  —  Pas'sim,  adv.  Here 
and  there;  everywhere.  [L.] 

Passerine,  pas'ser-in,  a.  Pert,  to  sparrows,  or  to  the 
order  of  birds  to  which  sparrows  belong.  [L.  pas- 
serinus,  fr.  passer,  a  sparrow.] 

Passible,  etc.  See  under  Passion. 

Passim,  Passing,  etc.  See  under  Pass. 

Passion,  pash'un,  n.  A  suffering  or  enduring;  the 
suffering  or  crucifixion  and  death  of  the  Savior;  ca¬ 
pacity  for  emotion ;  strong  feeling  prompting  to  ac¬ 
tion;  anger;  wrath;  love;  fondness;  eager  desire; 
controlling  inclination;  the  object  of  love,  fondness, 
ardent  inclination,  etc.  [F.;  L.  passio,  -onis,  fr.  pati, 
j>assus,  Gr.  pathein ,  to  suffer;  B._Tt.  patient,  pathos, 
compassion,  etc.] — Pas'sionate,  -at,  a.  Easily  moved 
to  anger;  showing  passion;  moved  to  strong  feeling, 
love,  desire,  etc.  —  Pas'sionately,  adv.  —  Pas'sion- 
ateness,  n.  —  Pas'sionless,  a.  Void  of  passion;  of  a 
calm  temper.  —  Pas'sion  -  flow'er,  n.  A  twining 
plant  of  many  species,  and  its  flower,  —  fr.  a  fan¬ 
cied  resemblance  of  parts  of  the  flower  to  the  in¬ 
struments  of  our  Savior’s  crucifixion. — Sun'day,  n. 
(Fed.)  The  5th  Sunday  in  Lent,  or  the  2d  before 

Easter. - tide,  n.  The  last  fortnight  of  Lent.  — 

-week,  n.  The  week  immediately  preceding  Easter, 
—  in  which  our  Savior’s  passion  took  place.  (R. 
Cath.  Ch.)  The  last  week  but  one  in  Lent,  or  the 
2d  week  before  Easter,  —  the  succeeding  week  being 
styled  Holy  week.—  Pas'sible,  pas'st-bl,  a.  Suscep¬ 
tible  of  feeling  or  suffering,  or  of  impressions  from 
external  agents.  [L.  passibilis,  fr.  pati.]  —  Passibil'- 
ity,  n.  Quality  of  Being,  etc.  —  Pas'sive,  -siv,  a. 
Not  active,  but  acted  upon;  receiving  impressions  or 
influences;  incapable  of  the  appropriate  excitement 
or  emotion  ;  inert  ;  quiescent  ;  enduring  ;  patient. 
[F.  passif,  L.  passivus,  fr.  pati,  passus .]  —  Passive 
obedience.  Doctrine  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  submit,  in  all  cases,  to  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment.  —  P.  verb.  (Gram.)  A  verb  which  expresses 
the  suffering  or  the  effect  of  an  action  of  some 
agent.  —  Pas'sively,  adv.  —  Pas'siveness,  n. 

Password,  Past,  etc.  See  under  Pass. 

Paste,  past,  n.  A  soft  composition,  as  of  flour  mois¬ 
tened  with  water  or  milk;  dough  prepared  for  pie¬ 
crust,  etc.;  a  fine  kind  of  glass,  used  in  imitating 
precious  stones;  an  adhesive  cement,  made  of  flour, 
etc.;  an  elastic  confection.  —  v.t.  To  unite,  cement, 
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or  fasten,  with  paste.  [OF.;  Sp.,  It.,  and  LL.  pasta, 
paste,  Gr.  paste,  a  mess  of  food,  prop.  fern,  of 
pastos,  besprinkled,  fr.  passein,  to  strew,  esp.  to 
sprinkle  salt.]  — Paste'board,  n.  A  stiff  board  made 
of  sheets  of  paper  pasted  together.  —  Past'y,  past' I, 
a.  Like  paste.  —  n.  A  meat-pie  made  with  paste. 
[OF.  pasti ,  F.  pAU.]  —  Pat'ty,  p&t'tf,  n.  A  little 
pie.  —  Pat'ty-pan,  n.  A  pan  to  bake  patties  in. — 
Pas'try,  pas'trl,  n.  Articles  of  food  made  chiefly 
of  paste,  as  pies,  tarts,  cake,  etc.  —  Pas'try-cook,  n. 
One  who  makes  and  sells,  etc. 

Pastel,  pas'tel,  n.  A  colored  crayon;  a  plant  afford¬ 
ing  a  Blue  dye;  the  coloring  matter  obtained  from 
it.  —  Pas'til,  -til,  Pastille',  -tel',  n.  (Pharmacy.)  A 
Binall  cone  made  of  aromatic  substances  to  be  burned 
for  cleansing  and  scenting  the  air  of  a  room;  an  aro¬ 
matic  or  medicated  lozenge.  [F.  pastel,  a  crayon, 
pastille,  pastil,  It.  pastello,  L.  pastulus,  little  roll  or 
loaf,  dim.  of  pastus,  food,  prop.  p.  p.  of  pascere,  to 
feed;  s.  rt.  pastor  ;  not  s.  rt. paste.} 

Pastern.  See  under  Pastor. 

Pastime.  See  under  Pass. 

Pastor,  pas'tSr,  n.  A  shepherd;  a  minister  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  having  charge  of  a  church  and  congregation. 
[L.,  a  shepherd,  lit.  feeder,  fr.  pascere,  pastum,  to 
feed;  s.  rt  .food,  pabulum,  pastel,  etc.]  —  Pas'toral,  a. 
Pert,  to  shepherds,  to  the  care  of  souls,  or  to  the 
pastor  of  a  church.  —  n.  A  poem  describing  the  life 
and  manners  of  shepherds;  an  idyl;  a  bucolic.  — 
Pastora'le,  piisTo-ra'la,  n.  (Mus.)  A  composition 
in  a  rural  style;  a  kind  of  dance.  IF. pastoral.  It. 
pastorale,  L.  pastoralis.]  —  Pas'torally,  adv.—  Pas'- 
torate,  -at,  -ship,  n.  Office  or  rank  of  pastor.  — 
Past'ure,  pas'chur,  n.  Grass  for  the  food  of  cattle; 
ground  covered  with  grass,  to  be  eaten  on  the  spot 
bv  cattle,  horses,  etc.  —  v.  t.  [pastured  (-churd), 
-Turing.]  To  feed  on  growing  grass,  or  to  supply 

f  rass  for  food.  — v.  i.  To  take  food  by  eating  grass 
rom  the  ground;  to  graze.  [OF.;  L .pastura,  a  feed¬ 
ing,  prop.  fern,  of  fut.  p.  oipasci,  to  prowze,  fr.  pas- 
cere,  to  feed.]  —  Past'urage,  -chur-ej,  n.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  feeding  or  grazing  cattle;"  land  appropriated 
to  grazing;  grass  for  feed.  —  PaB'tern,  -tern,  n.  The 
part  of  a  horse’s  leg  between  the  fetlock  joint  and 
the  hoof:  see  IIorse.  [OF.  pasturon,  the  joint  round 
which  is  tied  the  (OF.  pasture)  cord  which  fastens  a 
horse  when  at  pasture;  cf.  It. pasturale,  the  pastern, 
fr.  pastura,  pasture;  s.  rt.  pester .] 

Pastry,  etc.  See  under  Paste. 

Pasty.  See  under  Paste. 

Pat,  pat,  a.  Exactly  suitable  as  to  time,  place,  or  pur¬ 
pose;  fit;  convenient.  —  adv.  Precisely  at  the  proper 
time;  seasonably;  fitly.  [Same  as  pat,  a  tap,  influ¬ 
enced  by  D. pas,  G .pass,  fit,  suitable.] 

Pat,  pat,  n.  A  tap;  a  light,  quick  blow  with  the  fin¬ 
gers  or  hand. — v.  t.  To  strike  gently,  tap.  [AS. 
plsettan,  to  strike,  Sw.  dial,  pjatta,  Bavar.  patzen,  to 
pat.]—  Pat 'ter,  v.  i.  [-tered  (-terd),  -tering.]  To 
strike  as  falling  drops  of  water  or  hail.  —  v.  t.  To 
cause  to  strike  m  drops;  to  spatter,  sprinkle;  to  re¬ 
peat  (prayers,  etc.)  in  a  muttering  manner.  —  n.  A 
quick  succession  of  small  sounds.  [Freq.  of  pat.] 
Pat,  pat,  n.  A  small  mass  or  lump.  [Ir.  and  Ga.  pail, 
a  hump,  Ir.  paiteog,  Ga.  paiteag,  a  small  lump  of 
butter.] 

Patch,  pach,  n.  A  piece  of  cloth  sewed  on  a  garment 
to  repair  it ;  anything  resembling  such  a  piece  of 
cloth;  a  small  piece  of  silk  used  to  cover  a  defect  on 
the  face,  or  to  heighten  beauty;  a  small  piece  of 
ground;  a  plot.  —  v.t.  [patched  (pacht),  patch¬ 
ing.]  To  mend  by  sewing  on  a  piece;  to  mend  with 
pieces,  repair  clumsily;  to  adorn  (the  face)  with  a 
patch;  to  put  together  of  ill-assorted  parts;  to  com¬ 
pose  in  a  hasty,  irregular,  or  botching  way.  [ME. 
pacche,  pakke ,  fr.  OLG.  plukke,  plakk,  a  spot,  piece 
torn  away,  piece  put  on,  a  piece  of  land,  plakken,  to 
patch,  01).  plagge,  rags.]  —  Patch'er,  n.  —  Patch'- 
ery,  -er-Y,  n.  Bungling  work;  botchery ;  forgery.  — 
Patch'work,  n.  Work  composed  of  pieces  of  vari¬ 
ous  colors  sewed  together;  anything  put  together  of 
incongruous  or  ill-adapted  parts. 

Pate,  pat,  n.  The  head  ;  top  of  the  head.  [OF.,  a 
plate,  band  of  iron,  G.  platte,  a  plate,  bald  pate, 
head,  LL.  platta,  the  clerical  tonsure.] 

Patent,  pa'tent  or  pat'ent,  a.  Open;  expanded;  evi¬ 
dent;  manifest;  apparent.  ( Bot .)  Spreading.  Open 
to  public  perusal, —said  of  a  document  conferring 
some  right  or  privilege,  as,  letters  patent ;  appropri¬ 
ated  by  letters  patent;  restrained  from  general  use. 
—  Pat'ent,  n.  A  letter  patent,  or  letters  patent;  a 
writing  securing  to  a  person,  for  a  term  of  years, 
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the  exclusive  right  to  an  indention. —  v.  t.  To  secure 
the  exclusive  right  of  to  a  person.  [OF.;  L.  patens, 
-entis,  p.  pr.  of  patere,  to  lie  open;  s.  rt.  Gr. petannu- 
nai,  to  spread  out,  unfold;  s.  rt.  pace,  pass,  pan,  pet¬ 
al,  fathom,  expanse.]  —  Patentee',  -e',  n.  One  to 
whom  a  grant  is  made  or  a  privilege  secured  by  pa¬ 
tent.  —  Patefac'tion,  n.  Act  of  laying  open  or  man¬ 
ifesting;  open  declaration.  [L.  patefuctvo,  ir.  patere 
and  facere,  to  make.]  — 

Pat'en,  n.  The  plate  on 
which  the  consecrated 
bread  in  the  Eucharist  is 
placed.  [OF.  patene,  LL. 
patena,  paten,  L.  patena, 
patina, shallow  bowl, pan, 
q.  v.,  fr.  patere,  Gr.  pat- 
ane,  a  flat  dish,  ir.petan- 
nunai.]  —  Pat'era,  -Cr-a, 
n. ;  pi.  -r.r,  -re.  An  an¬ 
cient  saucer-like  vessel  of 
earthenware  o  r  m  e  t  a  1 . 

(Arch.)  A  circular  dish-ornament,  worked  in  relief 
on  friezes,  etc.  [L.]  —  Patel'la,  pa-tel'la,  n.;  pi.  -lx, 
-le,  E.  pi.  -las,  -ldz.  (Anat.)  The  knee-pan:  sec 
Skeleton.  [L.,  dim.  oijiatina,  patena.] 

Paternal,  pa-tgr'nal,  a.  Pert,  to  a  father;  fatherly; 
showing  the  disposition  of  a  father;  derived  from  a 
father;  hereditary.  [F.  paternel,  LL. paternalis,  L. 
patemus,  fatherly,  fr.  pater,  father;  s.  rt.  Gr.  pater 
—  E.  father,  Skr.  pa,  to  protect,  E.  food.]  —  Pater'- 
nity,  -nY-tY,  n.  Tne  relation  of  a  father  to  his  off¬ 
spring;  fatherhood;  origination  or  authorship.  [F. 

faternitd,  L.  patemifas.l— Pa'ter  nos'ter,  rt.  The 
ord’s  Prayer.  [L.,  Our  Father.]  —  Pa'triarch,  -tri- 
ark,  7i.  The  father  and  ruler  of  a  family,  —  applied 
to  heads  of  families  in  ancient,  esp.  in  Biblical,  his¬ 
tory.  (Eastern  Churches.)  A  dignitary  superior 
to  the  order  of  archbishops.  [ME.  and  OF.  patri- 
arche,  L.  and  Gr.  patriarches,  father  or  chief  of  a 
race,  fr.  Gr.  patria,  race,  lineage  (fr.  pater),  and 
arche,  rule,  arcliein,  to  rule.]  —  Patriarch'al, -ic,  a. 
Belonging,  relating  to,  or  possessed  by,  patriarchs; 
subject  to  a  patriarch. —  Patriarch 'ate,  -at,  n.  Office, 
dignity,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch;  residence  of 
a  patriarch.  —  Pa'triarchship,  n.  Office  of  a  patri¬ 
arch.  —  Pa'triarch'y,  -T,  n.  Jurisdiction  of  a  patri¬ 
arch.  —  Patri'cian,  -trish'an,  a.  Pert,  or  appropri¬ 
ate  to  a  person  of  high  birth;  senatorial;  noble.  — n. 
A  person  of  high  birth  or  old  family.  [L.  patricius, 
noble,  also  a  descendant  of  the  patres,  senators,  or 
fathers  of  the  state.]  —  Patris'tic,  -tical,  a.  Pert,  to 
the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian  church.  [F.  pa~ 
tristique,  fr.  L.  pater.]  —  Pat'ricide,  -rl-sld,  n.  The 
murder  or  murderer  of  a  father;  parricide.  [See 
Parricide.}—  Pat'rimony,  -rl-mo-nY,  n.  A  right  or 
estate  inherited  from  one’s  ancestors;  a  church  es¬ 
tate  or  revenue.  [F.  patrimoine,  L.  patrimonium,  fr. 
pater.] — Patrimo'nial,  a.  Pert,  to  a  patrimony;  in¬ 
herited  from  ancestors.  —  Patrimo'nially,  adv.  By 
inheritance.  —  Pat'ronym'ic,  -nim'ik,  n.  A  name 
derived  from  an  ancestor;  a  modification  of  the 
father’s  name  borne  by  the  son.  [OF.  patronymique, 
Gr.  patronumikos,  pert,  to  a  father’s  name,  patronu- 
mia,  a  name  taken  from  the  father,  fr.  pater  and 
onoma  =  E.  Maine.]  —  Pat/ronym'ic,  -ical,  a.  —  Pa'- 
triot,  -trY-ot,  n.  One  who  loves  his  country,  and 
zealously  supports  it  and  its  interests.  —  a.  Devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  one’s  country;  patriotic.  [OF.  pa- 
triote,  a  patriot,  one’s  countryman,  LL.  patriota,  a 
native,  Gr.  patriotes,  a  fellow-countryman,  fr.  patri- 
os,  belonging  to  one’s  fathers,  hereditary,  ir.  pater.] 
—  Patriot'ic,  a.  Full  of  patriotism;  actuated  by  love 
of  one’s  country.-  Patriotism,  -izm,  n.  Quality 
of  being  patriotic;  love  of  country.—  Patois,  pat-wO' 
n.  An  uncultivated  idiom  ;  a  provincial  form  of 
speech.  [F.,  older  form  pa<7-ois,  rustic  speech,  fr. 
LL.  paMensis,  one  indigenous  to  a  country,  a  nar 
tive,  fr.  L.  patria,  one’s  native  country.]  — Pa'tron, 
-trun,  71.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  A  master  who  had  freed 
his  slave,  and  retained  some  rights  over  him  after 
his  emancipation;  also,  a  man  of  distinction  under 
whose  protection  another  placed  himself.  One  who 
countenances,  supports,  or  protects;  an  advocate; 
defender.  (Canon  or  Commo7i  Law.)  One  who  has 
the  gift  and  disposition  of  a  benefice.  [F.;  L . pat- 
r07ius,  fr.  pater.]  —  Pa'troneBB,  -es,  n.  A  female  pa¬ 
tron.  —  Pa'tronless,  a.  Destitute  of,  etc.  —  Pat'- 
ronage,  p&t'run-ej,  ti.  Special  countenance  or  sup¬ 
port;  guardianship,  as  of  a  saint.  (Canon  Law.) 
Right  of  presentation  to  a  church  or  ecclesiastical 
benefice;  advowson.  —  Pat'ronal,  a.  Doing  the  of- 
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flee  of  a  patron;  protecting;  favoring.  —  Pat'ronize, 
v.  t.  [-IZKD  (-Izd),  -izing.J  To  act  as  patron  tow¬ 
ard,  support,  favor;  to  assume  the  air  of  a  superior 
and  protector  toward.  —  Pat'roniz'er,  w.  One  who 
patronizes.—  Patroon',  pa-troon',  n.  One  of  the  first 
proprietors  of  certain  lands  with  manorial  privileges 
and  the  right  of  entail,  under  the  old  Dutch  goveri 
ments  of  N.  York  and  N.  Jersey.  [D.,  a  patron.]  ■ 
Pat'tern,  n.  An  original  or  model  proposed  for  im¬ 
itation;  archetype;  exemplar;  a  specimen;  sample; 
instance  ;  a  quantity  of  cloth  sufficient  for  a  gar¬ 
ment  ;  figure  or  style  of  ornamental  execution. 
(Founding.)  A  full-sized  model  around  which  a 
mold  of  sand  is  made,  to  receive  the  melted  metal. - 
v.t.  (patterned  (-t8rnd), -terning.]  To  make  in 
imitation  of  some  model;  to  copy;  to  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  be  followed.  [ME.  patron ,  a  pattern,  F. 
patron ,  a  patron,  protector,  also  nattern,  sample.]  — 
To  pattern  after.  To  imitate,  follow. 

Path,  path,  n. ;  pi.  Paths,  pathz.  A  way,  course,  or 
track,  on  which  anything  moves,  or  has  moved; 
road;  route;  passage;  esp.,  a  narrow  way  beaten  by 
the  foot;  course  of  action,  conduct,  or  procedure. 
[AS.  piedh,  padh,  D.  pad,  Gr.  patos,  Skr.  patha,  a 
path,  way,  fr.  Skr.  path.panth,  to  go,  Gr.  patein,  to 
tread;  s.'rt.  L.  pons ,  a  bridge,  orig.  away,  E.  pad 
(q.  v.),  a  path.]  —  Path'less,  a.  Destitute  of  paths; 
untrodden.  — Path'way,  n.  A  path,  esp.  a  narrow 
footway;  course  or  mode  of  action. 

Pathos,  pa'thos,  n.  That  which  excites  emotions  and 

fiassions,  esp.  tender  emotions  ;  pathetic  quality. 
Gr.,  suffering,  deep  feeling,  fr.  pathein,  to  suffer  ; 
s.  rt.  Gr.  pothos,  a  yearning,  penthos,  grief,  ponos, 
work,  ponein ,  to  work,  suffer,  E.  span,  spin,  patient.] 
—  Pathet'ic,  a.  Affecting  the  tender  emotions,  as 
pity  or  grief;  moving,  touching.  [OF.  patlietigue, 
L.  patheticus,  Gr.  patnetikos,  fr.  pathetos ,  subject  to 
suffering.]  —  Pathet'ically,  adv.  —  Pathog'nomy, 
-no-mT,  n.  Science  of  the  signs  by  which  human 
passions  are  indicated.  [Gr.  gnome,  means  of 
knowing,  judgment,  fr.  gnonai,  to  know.]  —  Pa- 
thog'nomon'ic,  a.  (Med.)  Characteristic  of  a  dis¬ 
ease. —  Pathol'ogy,  -o-jl,  n.  (Med.)  That  part  of 
the  science  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  nature, 
causes,  and  symptoms  of  diseases.  [F.  pathologic; 
Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  —  Pathol'ogist,  n.  One  versed 
in,  etc.  —  Path'olog'ic,  -ical,  -loj'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to 
pathology  or  to  disease. 

Patient,  pa'shent,  a.  Suffering  with  meekness  and 
submission  ;  calmly  submissive  ;  persevering  ;  ex¬ 
pectant  with  calmness,  or  without  discontent;  not 
hasty.  — 7i.  A  person  or  thing  that  receives  impres¬ 
sions  from  external  agents;  a  diseased  person  under 
medical  treatment.  [OF.  ;  L.  patiens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  pati,  to  suffer;  s.  rt.  Gr.  pathein:  see  Pathos, 
E.  passion.]  —  Pa'tiently,  adv.  In  a  patient  man¬ 
ner;  with  calmness;  without  undue  haste  or  eager¬ 
ness.  —  Pa'tience,  -shens,  n.  Quality  of  being  pa¬ 
tient  ;  suffering  of  afflictions,  pain,  provocation, 
etc.,  with  unruffled  temper;  act  or  quality  of  wait¬ 
ing  long  for  justice  or  expected  good  without 
discontent;  perseverance;  resignation.  [F. ;  L.  pa- 
tientia .]  —  Pat'ible,  p&t'I-bl,  a.  Sufferable;  endur¬ 
able;  tolerable.  [L.  patibilis,  fr.  pati.] 

Patin.  See  Paten,  under  Patent. 

Patois,  Patriarch,  Patrician,  Patriot,  etc.  See  under 
Paternal. 

Patrol,  pa-trol',  n.  ( Mil .)  A  marching  round  of  a 

fuard  in  the  night,  to  secure  the  safety  of  a  place. 

ersons  who  go  the  rounds  for  observation.  —  v.  i. 
[patrolled  (-trdld'),  -ling.]  To  go  the  rounds  in 
a  camp  or  garrison;  to  march  about  and  observe 
what  passes,  as  a  guard.  — v.t.  To  pass  round,  as 
a  sentry.  [OF.  patrouille ,  a  night-watch,  lit.  a  pad¬ 
dling  or  tramping  about,  fr.  patrouiller,  to  paddle 
in  the  water,  fr.  pate,  paw,  foot;  s.  rt.  pat,  a  tap.]  — 
Pat'ten,  n.  A  clog  or  wooden  sole,  mounted  on  an 
iron  ring,  to  raise  the  feet  above  the  wet.  (Arch.) 
The  base  or  foot  of  a  column.  —  v.  i.  To  walk  on 
pattens.  [F.  patin,  fr.  OF.  pate.] 

Patron,  Patronymic,  Patroon,  Pattern,  etc.  See  un¬ 
der  Paternal. 

Patter.  See  under  Pat,  a  tap. 

Patty,  etc.  See  under  Paste. 

Paucity  paw'sf-tl,  n.  Fewness;  smallness  of  num¬ 
ber  or  of  quantity;  scarcity.  [F.  paucity,  L.  pau- 
citus,  fr.  paucus,  few,  little;  s.  rt.  Gr.  pauros,  small, 
pauein,  to  stop,  E.  pauper,  pause.] 

Paugie,  paw'ge,  n.  Same  as  Porgy. 

Pauline,  paw'lln,  a.  Pert,  to,  derived  from,  or  like 
St.  Paul  or  his  writings. 


Paunch,  pawnch  or  piinch,  n.  The  belly  and  its  con¬ 
tents;  abdomen;  first  and  largest  stomach  of  a  rumi¬ 
nant  quadruped.  [OF.  panche,  L.  pantex,  panticis .] 
Pauper,  paw'pfr,  n.  A  poor  person;  esp.,  one  so  in¬ 
digent  as  to  depend  on  charity  for  maintenance  ; 
one  supported  by  public  provision.  [L.  ;  s.  rt. 
•  paucity,  poor.]  —  Pau'perism.  -izm,  n.  State  of 
heing  a  pauper,  or  destitute  of  the  means  of  sup¬ 
port;  penury;  want;  need.  —  Pau'perize,  r.  t.  [-ized 
(-Tzd),  -izing.]  To  reduce  to  pauperism. 

Pause,  pawz,  n.  A  temporary  stop  or  rest;  cessation; 
suspense;  hesitation;  a  mark  of  cessation  or  inter¬ 
mission  of  the  voice;  a  point.  (Mm.)  A  character, 
thus  [Vtn],  placed  over  a  note  or  rest,  to  indicate 
that  the  tone  or  the  silence  is  to  be  prolonged  be¬ 
yond  the  regular  time;  a  hold.  —  v.  i.  [paused 
(pawzd),  pausing.]  To  make  a  short  stop,  cease  for 
a  time;  to  be  intermitted,  stay,  wait,  delay,  hesitate, 
demur.  [F.;  LateL.  pausa,  Gr.  pausis,  fr.  pauein,  to 
make_to  cease;  s.  rt.  paucity,  q.  \.,pose,  few.] 

Pave,  pav,  v.  t.  [paved  (pavd),  paving.]  To  cover 
with  a  pavement  of  stone,  brick,  etc.;  to  prepare  the 
way  for,  facilitate  the  introduction  of.  (OF.  paver, 
EL.  pavare,  fr.  pavire,  to  beat,  strike,  also  to  ram, 
tread  down,  Gr.  paiein ,  to  beat.]  —  Pav'er,  pav'5r, 
-ier,  -ior,  -ySr,  n.  One  who  lays  a  pavement.  — Pav'- 
ing,  Pave'ment,  n.  A  floor  or  covering  of  solid  ma¬ 
terial,  laid  so  as  to  make  a  hard  and  convenient  road 
or  footway.  [F. ;  L .pavimentum.) 

Pavilion,  pa-vil'yun,  n.  A  temporary  movable  habi¬ 
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tation;  a  tent;  canopy.  (Arch.)  A  turret,  project¬ 
ing  apartment,  or  isolated  ornamented  building,  esp. 
one  with  a  tent-shaped  roof.  (Mil.)  A  tent  raised 
on  posts.  —  v.  t.  [pavilioned  (-yund),  -ioninoJ 
To  furnish  or  cover  with  tents  or  pavilions.  [F. 
pavilion,  pavilion,  tent  —  because  spread  out  like 
the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  fr.  L.  papilio,  butterfly, 
tent,  lit.  a  flutterer;  s.  rt.  palpitate,  q.  v.] 

Pavonine.  See  under  Peacock. 

Paw,  paw,  n.  The  foot  of  beasts  of  prey  having  claws; 
the  hand, — in  contempt.  —  v.  i.  [pawed  (pawdh 
pawing.]  To  scrape  with  the  fore  foot.  —v.  t.  To 
handle  with  the  paws ;  to  handle  awkwardly  or 
coarsely;  to  scrape  with  the  fore  foot.  [ME.^awie, 
W.  pawen,  Corn,  paw  ;  s.  rt.  OF.  poe,  LG.  pote,  D. 
poot,  paw,  foot.] 

Pawl,  pawl,  n.  (Mech.)  A  short,  movable  bar,  to 
check  the  backward  revolution  of  a  wheel,  wind¬ 
lass,  etc. ;  a  catch,  click,  detent,  or  rachet.  [W.,  a 
pole,  stake,  bar;  s.  rt.  L.  palus  =  E.  pale,  pole.] 

Pawn,  pawn,  n.  Goods,  chattels,  or  money  deposited 
as  security  for  payment  of  money  borrowed  ;  a 
pledge  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  promise.  —  v.  t. 
[pawned  (pawnd),  pawning.]  To  deposit  in 
pledge,  or  as  security  for  the  payment  of  money 
borrowed;  to  pledge  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  prom¬ 
ise;  to  stake,  wager.  [F.  pan,  a  pane,  piece,  piece 
of  clothing,  hence  pawn,  gage,  paner,  to  seize,  to 
take  pledges,  fr.  L.  pannm,  cloth,  piece;  s.  rt.  D. 
pand,  G.  pfund,  a  pledge,  AS.  pening  =  E.  penny, 
also  E.  pane,  q.  v.]  —  Pawnee',  -e',  n.  One  to  whom 
a  pawn  is  delivered  as  security.  — Pawn'er,  Pawn¬ 
or',  -6r',  n.  One  who  pawns  or  deposits  a  pledge. 
—  Pawn'bro'ker,  n.  One  who  lends  money  on 
pledge,  or  the  deposit  of  goods. 

Pawn,  pawn,  n.  A  common  man,  or  piece  of  the 
iowest  rank,  in  chess.  [OF.  paon,  a  pawn,  peon, 
foot-soldier,  Sp.  peon,  a  foot-soldier,  also  a  pawn, 
It.  pedone ,  a  footman,  pedona,  a  pawn,  fr.  LL.  pedo, 
pedonis,  a  foot-soldier,  fr.  L.  pes,  pedis  =  E.  foot.] 
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Pax. 


Pawpaw.  See  Papaw. 

Pax,  paks,  n.  (R.  Cath.  Ch.)  A  small  plate  of  gold, 
silver,  etc.,  with  the  image 
of  Christ  on  the  cross  on  it, 
formerly  kissed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  after  the  service,  the 
ceremony  being  considered 
as  the  kiss  of  peace.  [L., 
peace.] 

Paxwax,  paks'waks,  Paxy- 
waxy,  paks'T-waks'Y,  n.  A 
strong,  stiff  cartilage  run¬ 
ning  along  the  neck  of  a 
large  quadruped  to  the 
middle  of  the  back,  as  in 
an  ox  or  horse.  [Orig./ax- 
wax,  lit.  hair-growth;  ME. 
fax,  AS.  feax,  /ex,  hair; 
and  ME.  wax,  growth;  cf. 

G.  haarivachs,  the  same.] 

Pay,  pa,  v.  t.  [/aid  (pad), 
paying  .]  To  discharge 
one’s  obligations  to;  make  due  return  to,  compen¬ 
sate,  requite,  to  retort  or  revenge  upon;  to  punish; 
to  discharge  (a  debt  or  obligation)  by  giving  or  doing 
that  which  is  due;  to  render  duly.  —  v.  i.  To  rec¬ 
ompense,  make  payment  or  requital;  to  be  remuner¬ 
ative  or  profitable.  —  n.  An  equivalent  given  for 
money  due,  goods  purchased,  or  services  performed; 
compensation  ;  recompense  ;  payment ;  hire.  [OF. 
paier,  LL.  pacare ,  to  pay,  satisfy,  L.  pacare,  to  ap¬ 
pease,  to  pacify  (q.  v.),  fr.  pax,  peace.]  —  Payee',  -e', 
n.  The  person  named  in  a  bill  or  note,  to  whom, 
or  to  whose  order,  the  amount  is  promised  or  directed 
to  be  paid.  —  Pay'er,  n.  One  who  pays;  the  person 
on  whom  a  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn,  and  who  is  di¬ 
rected  to  pay  the  money  to  the  bolder.  —  Pay'ment, 
n.  Act  of  paying  ;  thing  paid  ;  reward  ;  requital; 
sometimes,  deserved  chastisement.  [OF.  paiement .] 
—  Pay'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  paid;  suitable  to 
be  paid;  justly  due.  —  Pay'-day,  n.  The  day  on 
which  wages  or  money  is  stipulated  to  be  paid;  a 
day  of  reckoning  or  retribution.  — master,  n.  An 
officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  pay  wages,  as  in  an  army 
or  navy,  and  who  is  intrusted  with  money  for  this 
purpose. — roll,  n.  A  list  of  persons  entitled  to 
payment,  with  the  sums  due  to  them. 

Pay,  pa,  v.  t.  ( Naut .)  To  cover  (the  bottom  of  a  ves¬ 
sel,  a  seam,  mast,  yard,  etc.),  with  a  water-proof  com¬ 
position  of  tar,  tallow,  resin,  etc.  [Prob.  fr.  Sp.pegra, 
a  varnish  of  pitch,  pegar ,  to  join  together,  cement, 
empegar,  L.  picare,  to  pitch,  fr.  pix,  pitch.] 

Paynim.  Same  as  Painim. 

Pea,  pe,  n. ;  pi.  Peas,  pez  (used  when  a  definite  num¬ 
ber  is  referred  to),  or  Pease,  pez  (used  when  an  in¬ 
definite  quantity  or  bulk  is  spoken  of).  A  legu¬ 
minous  plant  and  its  fruit,  of  many  varieties,  culti¬ 
vated  for  food.  [ME.  pese,  pi.  pesen,  and  peses,  AS. 
pisa ,  fr.  L.  pisum,  Gr.  pisos,  a  pea;  s.  rt.  L.  pinsere, 
Skr.  pish ,  to  pound.]  —  Pea'nut.  n.  A  leguminous 
plant,  which  ripens  its  seed  under  ground;  also  its 
seed-vessel  and  seed;  the  earth-nut;  ground-nut. — 
Peas'cod,  n.  The  legume  or  pericarp  of  the  pea. 
— Pease,  pez,  7i.pl.  Pehs  collectively,  or  used  as  food. 

Peace,  pes,  n.  A  state  of  quiet  or  tranquillity;  calm; 
repose;  freedom  from  war;  exemption  from,  or 
cessation  of  hostilities  ;  absence  of  civil  disturb¬ 
ance  ;  public  tranquillity ;  quietness  of  mind  or 
conscience  ;  a  state  of  reconciliation  ;  harmony  ; 
concord.  [ME.  and  OF.  pais,  L.  pax ,  pacis ;  s.  rt. 
OL.  pacere,  to  bind,  come  to  an  agreement,  L.  pa- 
cisci,  to  make  a  bargain,  E.  appease ,  pay,  pacify .] 
— Peace'able,  a.  Free  from  war,  tumult,  commo¬ 
tion,  or  quarrel ;  disposed  to  peace  ;  not  quarrel¬ 
some  ;  undisturbed  by  anxiety  or  excitement ;  tran¬ 
quil  ;  quiet:  serene  ;  mild;  still. — Peace'ableness. 
n.  —  Peace'ably,  adv.  —  Peace'ful,  -ful,  a.  Possess¬ 
ing  peace  ;  not  disturbed  by  war  or  commotion  ;  pa¬ 
cific  ;  mild.  —  Peacefully  1  adv.  —  Peace'fulness,  n. 

• — Peace'-mak'er,  n.  One  who  makes  peace  by  rec¬ 
onciling  parties  at  variance. — offering,  n.  An  of¬ 
fering  to  procure  peace  or  to  express  thanks.  — of¬ 
ficer,  n.  A  civil  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve 
the  public  peace. 

Peach,  pech,  n.  A  tree  and  its  fruit,  of  many  vari¬ 
eties,  growing  in  warm  or  temperate  climates.  [OF. 
pesche ,  L.  Persicum  (malum),  a  Persian  apple,  i.  e., 
peach.] 

Peach,  pech,  v.  t.  To  impeach;  to  accuse  of  crime; 
inform  against.  —  v.  i.  To  turn  informer;  to  betray 
one’s  accomplice.  [See  Impeach.] 
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Peacock,  pe'kok,  n.  The  male  of  a  gallinaceous  fowl, 
about  the  size  of  the  tur¬ 
key,  having  long  rump 
feathers,  capable  of  being 
erected,  and  each  marked 
with  a  black  spot,  around 
which  brilliant  metallic 
colors  are  arranged.  [ME. 
pecok,  pacok,  f  r.  AS.  pawe, 

(L.  pavo ,  Gr.  taos,  Per.  and 
Ar.  tawvs),  a  peafowl,  and 
cocA:.]  — Pea'fowl,  n.  The 
peacock  or  peahen. —  Pea'- 
nen,  n.  The  female  of,  etc. 

—  Pea'chick,  n.  The 
young  of,  etc. —  Pa  v'- 
onine,  -nln,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
like  the  tail  of,  the  pea¬ 
cock.  [L.  pavoninus,  fr. 
pavo .1 

Pea-jacket,  pe'jak'et,  n.  A  thick  woolen  jacket  worn 
by  seamen,  etc.  [D.  pij,  pije,  LG.  pije,  a  woolen 
jacket] 

Peak,  pek,  n.  A  point ;  the  end  of  anything  that 
terminates  in  a  point  ;  the  sharp  top  of  a  hill  or 
mountain.  (Naut.)  The  upper,  outer  corner  of  a 
sail  extended  by  a  gaff  or  yard;  extremity  of  the 
yard  or  gaff. — v.  t.  [peaked  (pekt),  peaking.] 
(Naut.)  To  raise  to  a  position  perpendicular  or 
nearly  so.  [Ir.  peac,  any  sharp  pointed  thing,  Ga. 
beic,  a  point,  mb;  s._  rt.  beak,  pike,  peck,  pick.}  — 
Peaked,  pek'ed  or  pekt,  a.  Pointed;  sharp. 

Peal,  pel,  n.  A  loud  sound,  or  a  succession  of  loud 
sounds,  as  of  bells,  thunder,  cannon,  etc. ;  a  set  of  bells 
tuned  to  each  other;  the  changes  rung  upon  a  set  of 
bells,  —  v.i.  [pealed  (peld),  pealing.]  To  utter 
loud  and  solemn  sounds.  [Abbr.  of  appeal,  q.  v.J 

Pean.  See  P.ean. 

Pea-nut.  See  under  Pea. 

Pear,  par,  n.  A  tree  of  many  varieties  and  its  fruit. 
[AS.  pera,  F.  poire,  L.  pirum.]  —  Per'ry,  per'rf,  n. 
A  liquor  made  from  pears,  as  cider  is  from  apples. 
[F.  poird,  fr  .poire.] 

Pearl,  pSrl,  n.  A  white,  hard,  smooth,  lustrous  sub¬ 
stance.  usually  roundish,  found  inside  the  shells  of 
several  species  of  mollusks,  esp.  of  the  pearl  oyster; 
also,  nacre  or  mother  of  pearl,  esp.  when  made  into 
buttons,  etc.  ;  something  very  precious;  a  jewel; 
something  round  and  clear,  as  a  drop  of  water  or 
dew.  (Print.)  A  printing  type,  in  size  between 
agate  and  diamond  (this  book  is  printed  in  Pearl 
type).  [ME.  and  F.  perle,  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  Provene., 
and  OIlG.  perla,  LL.  jterula,  a  pearl;  perh.  fr.  L. 
pirvla,  a  little  pear,  dim.  of  L.  pirum;  perh.  fr.  L. 
pilula,  a  little  ball,  pill.]  —  Pearl'y,  -T,  a.  Contain¬ 
ing,  abounding  with,  or  resembling,  pearls  or  nacre; 
clear;  pure;  iridescent.  —Pearl''' ash,  n.  A  carbonate 
of  potassa,  obtained  by  calcining  potashes,—  named 
from  its  pearly  color.  —  Pearl'-oys'ter,  n.  A  shell 
fish  of  the  Indian  seas,  etc.,  which  yields  pearls.  — 
-white,  n.  A  white  powder  made  from  nitrate  of 
bismuth,  and  used  as  a  cosmetic. 

Pearmain,  par'man,  n.  A  variety  of  apple. 

Peasant,  pez'ant,  n.  One  whose  business  is  rural  la¬ 
bor;  esp.,  one  of  the  lowest  class  of  tillers  of  the  soil 
in  European  countries;  countryman  ;  rustic  ;  hind. 
[OF.  paisant,  fr.  pais,  country  ;  L.  pagus,  village  : 
see  Pagan.]  — Peas'antry,  -rT,  n.  The  body  of  peas¬ 
ants;  rustics. 

Peas-cod,  Pease.  See  under  Pea. 

Peat,  pet,  n.  A  substance  resembling  turf,  consisting 
of  vegetable  matter  in  various  stages  of  decomposi¬ 
tion,  often  dried  and  used  for  fuel.  [Prop,  beat,  fr. 
AS.  betan,  to  better,  repair,  make  up  a  fire,  fr.  bot,  ad¬ 
vantage.]  —  Peat'y,  -T,  a.  Composed  of,  or  like,  etc. 

—  Peat'-bog,  7i.  A  bog  containing  peat;  peat-moss. 
— moss,  7i.  The  vegetables  which,  when  decom¬ 
posed,  become  peat;  a  fen  producing  peat. 

Peba,  pe'ba,  n.  A  kind  ox  ■IHITIH^ , 
armadillo  of  S.  Amer. 

Pebble,  peb'bl,  «.  A  small, 
roundish  stone  ;  a  stone 
rounded  by  the  action  of 
water;  transparent  and 
colorless  rock-crystal.  [AS. 
papol-staxi,  pebble -stone  ; 
perh.  s.  rt.  L.  papida,  a 

Eustule,  Gr.  pomphos,  bub- 
le— fr.  its  roundness.]— Peb'bly,  -blT,  a.  Full  of  or 
abounding  with  pebbles. 

Pecan,  pe-kan'  or  pe-kawn',  Peca'na,  -kii'n&,  n.  A 
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fim,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  end,  eve,  term ;  In,  Ice ;  Odd,  tone,  6r  s 
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[F.  pa- 


opf  cios  of  N.  Amer.  hickory,  and  its  fruit. 
cam ,  Sp.  pacana.] 

Pecary.  Sec  Peccary. 

Peccant,  pek'kant, a.  Sinning;  criminal;  morbid;  cor¬ 
rupt;  not  healthy.  [F.;  L.  pet-cans ,  - cantis ,  p.  pr.  of 
peccare,  - catuni ,  to  sin.]  —  Pec'cancy,  -kan-sY,  n. 
Quality  of  being,  etc.;  offense.  —  Pec' cable,  a.  Lia- 


Qu 

ble  to  sin  or  transgress  the  divine  law.  —  Pec'cabil'- 
ity.  n.  Liability,  etc.  —  Pec'cadil'lo,  n.  A  slight 
trespass  or  offense ;  a  petty  crime  or  fault.  [Sp., 
dim.  of  pecado,  L.  peccatum.  a  sin.] 

Peccary,  pek'ka-rY,  n.  A  pachyderm  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  small 
hog,  but  having  a  white 
ring  around  the  neck  : 
they  are  found  fr.  Ar¬ 
kansas  to  Brazil.  [S. 

Amer.  name.] 

Peck,  pck,  n.  The  l-4th 
of  a  bushel;  a  dry  meas¬ 
ure  of  8  quarts  ;  a  great 
deal,  as,  to  be  in  a  peck 
of  troubles.  [Ir.  peac, 

Ga.  peic,  a  peck  (meas-  Peccary, 

ure),  prob.  fr.  E.  peck  and  pick.} 

Peck,  pek,  v.  t.  [pecked  (pekt),  pecking.]  To  strike 
with  the  beak;  to  delve  or  dig  with  anything  pointed, 
as  with  a  pick-ax  ;  to  pick  up  with  the  beak  ;  to 
strike  with  small  and  repeated  blows.  —  v.  i.  To 
make  strokes  with  a  beak,  or  something  like  a  beak. 
[Same  as  pick,  q.  v.]  —  Peck'er,  n. 

Pectinal,  pek'tY-nal,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  a 
comb.  —  n.  A  fish  whose  bones  re¬ 
semble  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  [L.  pec- 
ten,  pectinis,  a  comb,  fr.  pectere,  Gr, 
pektein,  to  comb.]  —  Pec'tinate,  -na1' 
ted,  a.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Resembling  the 
teeth  of  a  comb. 

Pectoral,  pek/to-ral,  a.  Pert, 
breast ;  relating  to  diseases 
chest.  —  n.  A  breastplate  ; 
sacerdotal  vestment  worn 
Jewish  high  priest.  ( Ichth .) 
toral  fin:  see  Fin.  A  medicine  p  H  t  T  f 
adapted  to  cure  or  relieve  complaints 
of  the  breast  and  lungs.  [F.  ;  L.  j^ectoralis,  fr.  pec¬ 
tus,  pectoris ,  the  breast  ;  perh.  s.  rt.  Skr.  paksha, 
flank,  side.] 

Peculate,  pek'u-lat,  v.  i.  To  steal  public  moneys  com¬ 
mitted  to  one’s  care;  to  embezzle.  [L.  peculari,  -tu¬ 
tus,  fr.  peculium,  private  property  ;  s.  rt.  L.  pecunia, 
property,  q.  v.,  below.]  —  Peculation,  n.  Act  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  peculating  ;  embezzlement.  —  Pec'ulaffor, 
n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Pecul'iar,  pe-knl'yar,  a.  Pert, 
solely  or  especially  to,  or  characteristic  of,  one  per¬ 
son  or  thing;  not  general;  appropriate;  particular; 
individual ;  special ;  especial ;  unusual ;  strange.  — 
n.  Exclusive  property.  (Eng.  Canon  Law.)  A  par¬ 
ticular  parish  or  church  having  jurisdiction  within 
itself,  and  exemption  from  that  of  the  bishop’s  court. 
[F.  peculier,  L.  peculiaris,  one’s  own,  fr.  peculium .] 
—  Peculiarity,  -yir'Y-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being  pe¬ 
culiar;  appropriateness;  individuality;  that  which  is 
peculiar;  particularity.  —  Pecul'iarize,  v.  t.  [-ized 
(-Yzd),  -iziNG.]  To  appropriate,  make  peculiar. — 
Peculiarly,  aclv.  In  a  peculiar  manner;  particu¬ 
larly;  unusually;  especially.  —  Pecuniary,  -kUn'Y- 
a-rY  or  -kffn'ya-rY,  a.  Relating  to  money,  or  to 
wealth  or  property;  consisting  of  money.  [F .  pecu- 
niaire,  L.  pecuniaris,  fr.  pecunia,  property,  fr.  pecua, 
Skr.  pagu,  cattle,  hence  property,  fr.  Skr.  pag,  to 
fasten:  see  Fee.] 

Pedagogue,  ped'a-gog,  n.  A  teacher  of  children  ; 
schoolmaster  ;  one  who  by  teaching  has  become 
formal,  positive,  or  pedantic  in  his  habits;  a  pedant. 
[F.  ;  L.  paedagogus,  Gr.  paidagogos,  orig.  a  slave  at 
Athens,  who  led  a  boy  to  school,  hence  a  tutor,  fr. 
pais,  paidos,  a  boy,  and  agogos,  leading,  fr.  agein, 
to  lead.]  —  Pedagogic,  -ical,  -gojik-al,  a.  Suiting 
or  belonging  to  a  teacher  of  children. —  Pedagogics, 
n.  Art  or  science  of  teaching.  —  Ped'agogism,  -gog- 
izm,  n.  Business,  character,  and  manners  of  a  ped¬ 
agogue.  —  Ped'ant,  n.  One  who  makes  a  display  of 
learning;  a  pretender  to  superior  knowledge.  [F.; 
It.  pedante,  a  pedagogue.]  —  Pedantic,  -ical,  a. 
Suiting  or  resembling  a  pedant ;  ostentatious  of 
learning.  —  Pedantically,  adv. —  Ped'antry,  -rY,  n. 
Vain  ostentation  of  knowledge. 

Pedal,  pe'dal,  a.  Pert,  to  a  foot.  —  Pedal,  ped'al,  n. 
(Hus.)  A  lever,  acted  on  by  the  foot,  as  in  the 
piano-forte  to  raise  a  damper,  or  in  the  organ  to 
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[L.  pedalis,  pert,  to 

v.]  —  Ped'estal,  n. 


sun,  cube,  fuill ;  moon,  foot ; 


open  and  close  certain  pipes, 
the  pes,  pedis,  =  E.  Joot,  q, 

(Arch.)  The  base  or  foot 
of  a  column,  statue,  vase, 
etc.  [Sp.,  fr.  It.  piedes- 
tallo,  fr.  piede  (L.  pes), 
foot,  and  stallo  —  G.  and 
E.  stall. ]  —  Pedes 'trian, 

-des'trY-an,  a.  Going,  or 
performed  on  foot.  —  n. 

One  who  walks  or  jour¬ 
neys  on  foot.  [L.  pedes- 
ter,  fr.pes.] — Pedes'trian- 
ism,  -izm,  n.  Act  or 
practice  of  a  pedestrian  ; 
walking.  —  Pedes'trian- 
ize,  v.  i.  [-ized  (-Izd), 

-iziNG.]  To  practice  Pedestal, 

walking.  —  Pedicel,  -Y-sel,  «.  (Bot.)  The  stalk 
that  supports  one  flower  only,  when  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  on  a  peduncle.  [F.  pedicelle,  OF.  pedicule,  L. 
pediculiis,  pediclus,  dim.  of  pes.]  —  Pedun'cle, 
-dunk'l,  n.  (Bot.)  The  stem  that  supports  the 
flower  and  fruit  of  a  plant.  [L.  peduncutus .]  —  Pe- 
dun'cular,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  growing  from,  etc.  — Pe- 
dom'eter,  n.  An  instrument  for  indicating  the 
number  of  steps  taken  in  walking,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  the  ground  passed  over.  [L .pes  and  Gr.  metron, 
measure.] 

Pedant,  etc.  See  under  Pedagogue. 

Peddle,  ped'dl,  v.  i.  [-dled  (-did),  -dlino.]  To  go 
from  place  to  place  and  retail  goods  ;  to  hawk  ;  to 
be  busy  about  trifles,  —v.  t.  To  retail  by  carrying 
around  from  customer  to  customer  ;  to  hawk. 
[ProvE.  ped,  a  basket  or  pannier  for  carrying  things 
to  market,  pedder,  one  who  carries,  etc.]  —  Ped'dler, 
-lar,  -ler.  n.  A  hawker;  traveling  trader.  —  Ped'- 
dlery,  -dlSr-Y,  n.  The  trade  of,  or  goods  sold  by,  a 
peddler. 

Pedestal,  Pedestrian,  Pedicel,  etc.  See  under  Pedal. 

Pedigree,  ped^-gre,  n.  Line  of  ancestors;  descent; 
lineage:  genealogy;  register  of  aline  of  ancestors. 
[Pern.  F.  pied  de  gres,  tree  of  degrees.] 

Pediment,  ped'Y-ment,  n.  (Arch.)  The  triangular  or 
arched  ornamental  facing 
over  a  portico,  door,  win¬ 
dows,  etc.  [Perh.  for  peda- 
m  e  n  t ,  L.  pedamentum,  a  ( 
stake,  prop.  fr.  pedare,  to 
prop,  fr.  pes,  foot:  see  Pedal, 

Foot.] 

Pedlar,  Pedler.  See  under  Ped¬ 
dle. 

Pedobaptism,  pe-do-bap'tizm, 
n.  The  baptism  of  infants 
or  of  children.  [Gr.  pais, 
boy,  and  baptismos,  baptism.] 

—  Pedobap'tist,  n.  One  who 
holds  to  infant  baptism. 

Pedometer,  Peduncle.  See  under  Pedal. 

Peek,  pek,  v.  i.  To  peep;  to  look  slyly,  or  through  a 
crevice,  or  with  eyes  half  closed.  [Same  as  weep.] 

Peel,  pel,  v.  t.  [peeled  (peld),  peeling.]  To  strip 
off  the  skin,  bark,  or  rind  of;  to  flay,  decorticate;  to 
strip  by  drawing  or  tearing  off  (the  skin  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  bark  of  a  tree,  etc.).—  v.  i.  To  come  off,  as  the 
skin,  bark,  or  rind. — n.  The  skin  or  rind  of  any¬ 
thing.  [F.  peler,  It.  pelare,  to  peel,  skin,  fr.  L.  pel- 
lis,  skin  (see  Pell),  also  L.  pilare,  to  deprive  of  hair, 
fr.  pilus,  hair.]  —  Peel'er,  n. 

Peel,  p5l,  t\  t.  To  plunder,  pillage.  [F.  piller,  to  rob: 
see  Pjllage.]  —  Peel'er,  n.  A  plunderer. 

Peel,  pel,  n.  A  wooden  shovel  with  long  handle,  used 
by  bakers;  an  instrument  used  by  printers,  etc.,  in 
hanging  up  wet  sheets.  [F.  pelk,  L.  pain,  a  spade.] 

Peen,  pSn,  n.  The  pointed  or  wedge-shaped  end  of  a 
hammer-head,  opposite  to  its  face,  used  in  working 
metal,  stone,  etc. 

Peep,  pep,  v.  i.  [peeped  (pept),  peeping.]  To  cry, 
as  a  chicken  hatching  or  newly  hatched;  to  chirp; 
to  begin  to  appear ;  to  look  slyly,  through  a  crev¬ 
ice,  or  with  the  eyes  half  closed.  —  n.  The  cry 
of  a  chick;  chirp;  first  outlook  or  appearance;  sly 
look.  [Onomat.;  ME.  pipen,  OF.  piper,  Jj.pipare, 
Gr.  pipizein,  to  chirp;  OF.  piper  hors,  to  peep  out, 
pry.l  —  Peep'er,  n.  A  chicken  just  breaking  the 
shell;  a  young  bird;  one  who  looks  out  slyly;  a  spy; 
the  eye. 

Peer,  per,  n.  One  of  the  same  rank,  quality,  endow¬ 
ments,  etc.;  an  equal;  match  ;  mate  ;  a  comrade  ; 
companion;  associate;  a  nobleman.  [ME. pere,  OF. 
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per ,  pere ,  Sp.  par,  &  peer,  L.  par,  equal:  see  Par, 
Pa i k. J  —  Peerless,  -es,  n.  The  consort  of  a  peer;  a 
noble  lady.—  Peer'age,  n.  Rank  or  dignity  of,  etc.; 
the  body  of  peers.—  Peer'less,  a.  Having  no  equal; 
matchless;  superlative.  —  Peer'lessly,  adv.  —  Peer'- 
leasness  w. 

Peer,  per, 'v.  i.  [peered  (perd),  peering.]  To  look 
narrowly,  curiously,  or  snarply;  to  peep,  pry.  [ME. 
and  LG.  piren,  to  look  closely,  LG.  plueren,  to  draw 
the  eyelids  together  in  order  to  look  closely,  Sw. 
plira,  Dan.  plire,  to  blink.] 

Peevish,  pe'vish,  a.  Habitually  fretful;  easily  vexed 
or  fretted;  expressing  discontent  and  fretfulness; 
querulous;  petulant;  cross;  testy;  captious;  discon¬ 
tented.  |Terh.  onomat.,  fr.  the  noise  of  fretful 
children;  cf.  Lowland  Scot,  pen,  to  make  a  plain¬ 
tive  noise,  Dan.  dial,  piseve,  to  whimper,  F .  piauler, 
to  howl  like  a  whelp,  E .peep.]  —  Pee'vishly,  adv.— 
Pee'vishness,  n. 

Peg,  peg,  n.  A  wooden  nail  or  pin.  —  v.  t.  [pegged 
(pegd),  -ging.]  To  fasten  with  pegs;  to  confine,  re¬ 
strict,  restrain,  or  limit.  [Dan.  pig,  a  pike,  spike, 
W.  pig,  a  point,  peak;  s.  rt.  pike.} 

Pehlevi,  pa-la've,  n.  The  literary  language  of  west¬ 
ern  Persia  from  the  "d  to  the  7th  century. 

Pekoe,  pe'ko  or  pek'o,  n.  A  kind  of  black  tea.  [Chin. 
pih-haou,  F.  pe-kao,  pe-ko.} 

Pelagian,  pe-la'jf-an,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
Relagius,  a  monk  of  the  4th  cent,  who  denied  the 
received  doctrines  in  respect  to  original  sin,  free 
will,  grace,  and  the  merit  of  good  works.  —  Pela'- 
gianism,  -\im,n.  The  doctrines  of  Pelagius. 

Pelerine,  pel'e-ren,  n.  A  lady’s  long  cape,  with  ends 
coming  down  before.  [F.,  f r.  pilervn,  a  pilgrim,  q.  v.] 

Pelf,  pelf,  n.  Money;  riclies;  wealth, —  esp.  something 
ill  gotten  or  worthless.  [OF.  pelfre ,  booty,  pclfrcr, 
to  pilfer,  q.  v.] 

Pelican,  pel'I-kan,  n.  A  large  web-footed  water-fowl, 
having  an  enormous  bill, 
to  which  is  attached  a 
pouch  for  holding  fish  ; 
a  chemical  glass  vessel, 
or  alembic,  with  a  tubu¬ 
lated  head,  from  which 
2  crooked  beaks  pass  out, 
and  enter  again  at  the 
belly  of  the  cucurbit.  [F.; 

Gr.  pelekan,  orig.  the 
wood-pecker,  also  a  large¬ 
billed  water-fowl,  fr.  pel¬ 
ekan,  to  hew  with  an  ax, 
fr.  nelekus,  Skr.  paragu , 
ax,  natchet.] 

Pell,  pel,  n.  A  skin  or  hide; 
a  roll  of  parch  m  e  n  t. 

[ME.  and  OF.  pel,  L.  pel¬ 
lis,  a  skin  =  E  .fell,  q.  v.; 

8.  rt.  peel,  surplice.] 


Pelisse',  pe-les',  n.  A 
6ilk  robe  or  habit  worn  by 
ladies.  [F.;  L .  pelliceus, 
its.]  —  Pel'licle,  -ll-kl,  n. 


Amcr.  White  Pelican. 
-cea,  made  of  skins,  fr.  pel- 
A  thin  skin,  film,  or  crust. 
[Ill pellicula,  dim.  of  pellis.]  —  Pelt,  n.  The  skin  of 
a  beast  with  the  hair  on;  an  undressed  hide.  [Perh. 
abbr.  fr.  peltri/ ;  perh.  fr.  MHG.  pelliz,  D.  pelz,  fr. 
L.  pellis .]  —  Pelt  -monger,  -mun'ger,  n.  A  dealer 
in  pelts  or  raw  hides. — Pelt'rv,  -rt,  n.  Skins  with 
the  fur  on  them;  furs  ;  a  worthless  or  refuse  object. 
[OF.  pelletenc,  the  trade  of  a  pelletier  (skinner),  fr. 
pel.] 

Pellet,  pel'let,  n.  A  little  ball.  [OF.  pelote,  dim.  fr. 
L.  pila,  Gr.  palla,  a  ball,  Gr.  pdllein,  to  throw,  L. 
peltere,  to  drive;  s.  rt.  pulsate,  platoon .] 

Pell-mell,  pel-mel',  adv.  In_  utter  confusion  ;  with 
disorderly  mixture.  JF.  pele-niele,  fr.  pelle,  a  peal 
(q.  v.),  shovel,  and  meler,  to  mix,  as  when  different 
kinds  of  grain  are  mixed  with  a  shovel.] 

Pellucid,  pel-lu'sid,  a.  Admitting  the  passage  of  light; 
translucent  ;  clear.  [F.  pellucide,  L.  pellucidus,  fr. 
pellucere,  perlucere,  to  shine  through,  fr.  per,  through, 
and  lucere,  to  shine,  fr.  lux,  liglit.l —  Pellucid'ity, 
Pellu'cidness,  n.  Quality  of  being 
pellucid;  transparency. 

Pelt,  n.  A  skin.  See  under  Pell. 

Pelt,  pelt,  v.  t.  To  strike  with  missiles 
(stones,  etc.)  ;  to  use  as  missiles.  — 
n.  A  blow  or  stroke  from  something 
thrown.  [L.  pultare,  to  strike,  knock, 
fr.  pellere,  to  drive;  not  ir.  jiellet,  but 
s.  rt.  1 

Peltate,  pel' tat,  Pel'tated,  a.  (Bot.)  Peltate  Leaf. 


Shaped  like  a  shield,  —  said  of  a  leaf  or  other  organ 
having  the  stalk  inserted  at  or  near  the  center.  [L. 
pelta,  Gr.  pelte,  a  shield. J 

Peltry.  See  under  Pell. 

Pelvis,  pel'vis,  n.  (Anat.)  The  bowl-shaped,  bony 
structure  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  body,  in¬ 
closing  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  [L., 
a  basin  ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  pelis,  a  bowl,  cup,  perh.  L.  plenus 
=  E./m/Z.J  —  Pel'vic,  a.  Pert,  to  the  pelvis. 

Pemmican,  pem'mT-kan,  n.  Meat  cut  in  thin  slices, 
divested  of  fat,  and  dried  in  the  sun;  or  dried, 
pounded,  mixed  witli  melted  fat  and  dried  fruit, 
and  compressed  into  bags.  [N.  Am.  Indian  word.] 

Pen,  pen,  n.  A  small  inclosure  for  beasts  or  fowls; 
fold  ;  sty  ;  coop.  —  v.  t.  [penned  (pend)  or  pent; 
penning.]  To  confine  in  a  small  inclosure  or  nar¬ 
row  place.  [AS.  pennan ;  LG.  pennen,  to  bolt  a  door, 
Ir.  penn,  a  peg,  pin,  q.  v.]  —  Pent,  p.  p.  or  a.  Shut 
up  ;  closely  confined. 

Pen,  pen,  n.  “An  instrument  used  for  writing  with  ink; 
a  writer.  —  v.  t.  [penned  (pend),  penning.]  To 
write  ;  to  compose  and  commit  to  paper.  [ME.  and 
OF.  penne,  fr.  L .penna,  orig.  a  feather,  later  a  pen  : 
see  Feather  ;  s.  rt.  pin,  pinnate,  pinnacle,  pinion.] 

—  Pen'case,  n.  A  case  or  holder  for  a  pen.—  Pen'- 
craft,  ii.  Penmanship  ;  ehirography  ;  art  of  com- 

osition ;  authorship.  —  Pen'knife,  -nif ,  n.  A  pocket 
nife,  —  orig.  a  knife  for  making  quill  pens.  —  Pen'- 
man,  n.  One  who  uses  the  pen  ;  one  who  writes  a 
good  hand  ;  an  author.  —  Pen'manship,  n.  Use  of 
the  pen  in  writing  ;  art  of  writing  ;  manner  of  writ¬ 
ing  ;  ehirography.  —  Pen'nate,  -nat,  -nated,  o. 
Winged  ;  plume-shaped.  [L.  pennatus.)  —  Pen'- 
nant,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  small  flag  ; 
banner  ;  a  long,  narrow  piece 
of  bunting  carried  at  the  mast¬ 
head  ;  a  rope  or  strap  to  which 
a  purchase  is  hooked.  [Same 
as  pennon.]  —  Pen'non,  n.  A 
wing;  pinion;  a  pennant  (flag). 

[OF. ;  It.  pennone,  fr.  G.penna.] 

Penal,  pe'nal,  a.  Pert,  to  pun¬ 
ishment  ;  enacting  or  threaten¬ 
ing,  incurring,  or  inflicting, 
punishment.  [OF.;  L .pcenalis, 
ir. poena,  Gr. poine,  punishment, 
penalty ;  s.  rt.  punish,  perh. 
pare.]  —  Pen'alty,  pen'al-tf,  n.  Pennant. 

Penal  retribution  ;  punishment  for  offense  ;  for¬ 
feiture  ;  fine.  [OF .  penalitd.] — Pen'ance,  -ans,  n. 
Suffering  imposed  or  submitted  to  as  a  punishment 
for  faults,  or  as  an  expression  of  penitence.  (.Rom. 
Cath.  Chi)  A  sacrament,  associated  with  absolu¬ 
tion.  [OF. ;  L.  iicenitentia,  penitence,  q.  v.,  below.] 

—  Pen'itent,  -f-tent,  a.  Repentant;  contrite;  sin¬ 
cerely  affected  by  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  resolving  on 
amendment  of  life.  —  n.  One  who  repents  of  sin  ; 
one  under  church  censure,  but  admitted  to  pen¬ 
ance;  one  under  the  direction  of  a  confessor.  [OF.  ; 
L.  poenitens,  p.  pr.  of  poenitere,  to  cause  to  repent, 
fr.  pnenire  =  punire,  to  punish  (q.  v.),  fr.  poena.]  — 
Pen'itence,  -tens,  n.  Condition  of  being,  etc. ;  con¬ 
trition  ;  compunction;  remorse.  —  Pen'itently,  adv. 

—  Peniten'tial,  -shal,  a.  Pert,  to,  proceeding  from, 
or  expressing  penitence.  —  Peniten'tiary,  -sha-rt,  a. 
Relating  to  penance,  or  to  the  rules  and  measures 
of  penance.  —  n.  One  who  prescribes  the  rules  and 
measures  of  penance  ;  one  who  does  penance  ;  a 
house  of  correction  in  which  offenders  are  confined 
for  punishment  and  reformation,  and  compelled  to 
labor ;  state  prjson. 

Penates,  pe-na'tez,  n.  pi.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  The  house¬ 
hold  gods  of  the  ancient  Latins.  [L.  ;  s.  rt.  penitus, 
inward,  interior  :  see  Penetrate.] 

Pence.  See  Penny. 

Penchant,  poN'shiiN',  w.  Inclination;  decided  taste; 
liking.  [F.,  fr.  pencher ,  to  incline,  L.  pendere,  to 
hang  down.] 

Pencil,  pen'sil,  n.  A  small  brush  used  by  painters  ; 
on  instrument  used  for  writing  and  drawing  ;  esp. 
a  strip  of  graphite,  etc.,  in  a  small  cylinder  of  wood 
or  metal,  or  a  slender  piece  of  slate;  the  art,  capaci¬ 
ty,  or  instrument  of  painting,  drawing,  or  describ¬ 
ing.  (Opt.)  An  aggregate  or  collection  of  rays  of 
light,  —v.  t.  [penciled  (-sild), -ciling.]  To  paint 
or  draw;  to  mark  with  a  pencil.  [OF.  pincel,  L. 
penecillus,  a  small  tail,  also  a  painter’s  brush,  dim. 
of  peniculus,  dim.  of  penis,  a  tail.] 

Pendant,  pend'ant,  n.  A  hanging  appendage,  esp.  of 
an  ornamental  character ;  an  appendix  or  addi¬ 
tion  ;  an  earring.  (Arch.)  A  hanging  ornament  on 
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roofs,  ceilings,  etc.,  much  used  in 
Gothic  architecture.  A  picture  or 
print  which  hangs  as  a  companion 
of  another  ;  a  pennant,  q.  v.  (_F., 
prop.  p.  pr.  of  pendre,  L.  pendere, 
to  hang  ;  s.  rt.  L.  pendirc,  pensum, 
to  weign,  Skr.  spand,  to  tremble, 
vibrate,  E.  append ,  compendious, 
expend,  perpendicular,  stipend, 
pension ,  propensity ,  poise,  avoirdu¬ 
pois,  etc.]  —  Pend'ent,  a.  Sus- 
ended  ;  depending  ;  pendulous; 
anging;  jutting  over;  projecting; 
overhanging.  [L.  pendens,  p.  pr.  1  endant. 
of  pendere. J  —  Pend'ing,  p.  a.  Remaining  unde¬ 
cided  ;  in  suspense. — prep.  During  the  pendency 
or  continuance  of;  during.  —  Pend'ency,  -en-st,  n. 
State  of  being  undecided  or  not  terminated. —  Pend'- 
ulous,  -u-lus,  a.  Supported  from  above  ;  pendent 
loosely ;  hanging;  swinging.  [L.  pendulus.]  --  Pend'- 
ulousness,  n.  —  Pend'ulum,  n.  A  body  so  suspended 
from  a  fixed  point  as  to  swing  freely  to  and  fro  by 
the  alternate  action  of  gravity  and  momentum  as  in 
a  clock.  [L.,  neut.  of  pendulus.]  —  Pen'sile,  -sil,  a. 
Hanging  ;  pendent.  [OF.  pensil,  L.  pensilis.  ]  — 
Pen'sileness,  n. 

Penetrate,  pen'e-trat,  v.  t.  To  enter  into,  make  way 
into  the  interior  of,  pierce  ;  to  touch  with  feeling, 
make  sensible,  affect ;  to  arrive  at  the  inner  con¬ 
tents  or  meaning  of,  comprehend.  —  v.  i.  To  pass, 
make  way,  affect  the  intellect  or  feelings.  [L. 
penetrare,  -tratum,  fr.  penes,  with,  penitus,  within 
(s.  rt.  L.  penus,  stored  food,  Lithuan.  penas,  fodder, 
E.  food,  pastor,  q.  v.),  and  rt.  of  Skr.  tri,  to  cross,  L. 
trans,  across,  intra,  within,  extra,  without.]  —  Pene- 
tra'tion,  n.  Act  of  penetrating  ;  physical  or  men¬ 
tal  entrance  into  the  interior  of  anything ;  acute¬ 
ness ;  sharp  discernment;  sagacity;  discrimination. 
—  Pen'etra'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Tending  to  penetrate; 
piercing. — Pen'etra'tiveneus,  n. —  Pen'etrant,  a. 
Having  power  to,  etc.;  sharp;  subtile.— Pen'e- 
trance,  -trans,  -etrancy,  -sY,  n.  Quality  of  being, 
etc.  — Pen'etrable,  a.  Capable  of  being  penetrated; 
susceptible  of  moral  or  intellectual  impression.*— 
Pen'etrabil'ity,  n.  —  Penetra'lia,  -lY-a,  n.  pi.  The 
recesses  of  a  temple,  palace,  etc. ;  hidden  things  ; 
secrets.  [L.] 

Penguin,  pen'gwin,  n.  A  web-footed  marine  bird,  of 


the  south  tem¬ 
perate  and  frigid 
regions,  unable 
to  fly,  but  an  ex- 
p  e  r  t  swimmer 
and  diver.  [Peril. 

S.  Amer.  name; 
perh.  fr.  ProvE. 
pinwing,  the  pin¬ 
ion  or  outer  joint 
of  a  fowl’s  wing; 
to  pinion  a  bird 
is  to  remove  this 
outer  joint,  or 
pluck  out  its 
quills:  F.  pin- 
gouin  is  fr.  E.] 

Peninsula,  pen-in'- 

su-la  or  -shdo-la.  Penguin, 

w.  A  portion  of  land  nearly  surrounded  by  water, 
and  connected  with  the  larger  body  of  land  by  an 
isthmus.  [L.,  fr.  piene,  almost,  ana  insula,  island: 
6ee  Insular.]  —  Penin'sular,  a.  In  the  form  or 
state  of,  or  pert,  to,  a  peninsula. 

Penis,  pe'nis,  n.  The  male  organ  of  generation.  [L.: 
see  Pencil.] 

Penitent,  Penitentiary,  etc.  See  under  Penal. 

Penman,  Pennant,  Pennate,  Pennon,  etc.  See  under 
Pen. 


Penny,  pen'nY,  n. ;  pi.  Pennies, -niz,  or  Pence,  pens. 
[Pennies  denotes  the  number  of  coins;  pence,  the 
amount  in  value.]  The  l-12th  of  an  E.  shilling  =  2 
cents  ;  a  small  sum  ;  money  in  general,  in  certain 
phrases,  —  a.  Containing  1,000  in  so  many  pounds 
weight,  —  said  of  nails,  as,  tenpenny  nails,  of  which 
1,000  weigh  10  pounds.  [ME.  pent,  pi.  penies,  also 
pens,  AS.  pening,  D.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  penning,  G. 
pfennig,  a  penny  :  D.  pond,  OHG.  pfant,  a  pledge  : 
see  Pawn!]  —  Pen'ny-a-lin'er,  n.  One  who  writes 
for  a  newspaper,  etc.,  at  so  much  a  line  ;  a  writer 
for  pay.  —  Pen'nyweight,  -wat,  n.  A  troy  weight 
Containing  24  grams,  or  the  20th  part  of  an  ounce,  — 
anciently  the  weight  of  a  silver  penny.  — Pen'ny- 


wise',  a.  Saving  small  sums  at  the  hazard  of  larger. 
—  Pen'nyworth,  pen'nY-werth  or  pen'nSrth,  n.  As 
much  as  is  bougnt  for  a  penny;  a  good  bargain  ; 
small  quantity;  bit.  —  Pen'nilesa,  a.  Moneyless; 
destitute  of  money. 

Pennyroyal,  pen'nY-roi-al,  n.  An  aromatic  herb  grow¬ 
ing  in  Europe  ;  a  N.  Amer.  plant  resembling  it.  [D. 
pideium  regium;  pulex,  a  flea,  q.  v.  ;  regiuin,  royal ; 
cf.  E  .fleabane.] 

Pension,  pen'shun,  n.  A  stated  allowance  to  a  per¬ 
son  in  consideration  of  past  services  ;  esp.,  a  yearly 
stipend  paid  by  a  government  to  retired  public  of¬ 
ficers,  disabled  soldiers,  needy  authors,  etc.  —  v.  t. 
[pensioned  (-shund),  -sioning.I  To  grant  a  pension 
to.  [F.  ;  L.  pensio,  a  payment,  fr.  pendere,  pension, 
to  weigh,  to  pay:  see  Pendant.]  —  Pen'Bionary, 
-a-rY,  a.  Maintained  by,  or  receiving,  a  pension  ; 
consisting  of  a  pension. —  n.  One  who  receives  a 
pension  for  past  services;  one  of  the  chief  municipal 
magistrates  of  the  towns  in  Holland  and  Zealand. — 
Pen'sioner,  n.  One  who  receives  an  annual  allow¬ 
ance  for  services  ;  a  dependent ;  a  student  of  the  2d 
rank,  in  the  universities  of  Cambridge  (Eng.),  and 
Dublin,  who  is  not  dependent  on  the  foundation 
for  support.  —  Pen'aive,  -siv,  a.  Thoughtful,  sober, 
or  sad  ;  expressing  thoughtfulness  with  sadness. 
[ME.  and  F.  pensif,  fr.  L.  pensare,  to  weigh,  ponder, 
consider,  inten3.  of  pendere.]  —  Pen'sively,  adv. — 
Pen'sivenesa,  n. 

Penstock,  pen'stok,  n.  A  close  trough  or  tube  of 
planks  for  conducting  wrater,  as  to  a  water-wlieel ; 
the  barrel  of  a  wooden  pump. 

Pent.  See  under  Pen,  an  inclosure. 

Pentad,  pen'tad,  n.  ( Chem .)  An  atom,  the  equiva¬ 
lence  of  which  is,  or  which  can  be  combined  with, 
or  exchanged  for,  5  hydrogen  atoms.  [Gr.  pentas, 
-tados,  a  body  of  5,  fr.  pente  =  E.  five,  q.  v.]  — 
Pen'tacap'sular,  -su-lar,  a.  (Dot.)  Having  5  cap¬ 
sules.  [Gr.  pente  and  L.  capsula,  box.]  —  Pen'ta- 
chord,  -kfird,  n.  An  instrument  of  music  with  5 
strings ;  an  order  or  system  of  5  sounds.  [Gr. 
chorde,  string,  chord,  q.  v.]  — Pen'tagon,  n.  ( Geom .) 
A  plane  figure  having  5  angles  and  5 
sides.  [Gr.  gouia,  angle,  bend,  fr.  gonu 
=  E.  knee.]  —  Pentag'onal,  a.  Having  5 
corners  or  angles.  —  Pentagyn'ian,  -iin'- 
Y-an,  -tag'ynoua,  -tuj'Y-nus,  a.  ( hot .) 

Having  5  pistils  or  5  distinct  styles.  [Gr. 
gune,  female.]  —  Pentahe'dron,  n.  A  Pentagon, 
solid  figure  having  5  equal  sides.  [Gr.  hedra,  seat, 


Pentagynous. 


base.]  —  Pentahe'dral,  a.  II  av- 
ing5equal  sides.— Fentam'eter, 
n.  (Or.  &  Lat.  Pros.)  A  verse 
of  5  feet,  of  which  the  first  two 
may  be  either  dactyls  or  spon¬ 
dees,  the  third  is  always  a  spon¬ 
dee,  and  the  last  two  anapests. 

[Gr.  metron,  measure,  meter.] 

—  Pentan'gular,  -an'gu-lar,  a. 

Having  5  angles.  —  Pent'ap- 
tote,  -ap-t5t,  n.  (Gram.)  A 
noun  having  5  cases.  [Gr.  pto- 
tos,  fallen,  declined,  fr.  piptein,  to  fall.]  —  Pen'ta- 
stich,  -stik,  n.  A  composition  consisting  of  5  verses. 
[Gr.  stichos,  line,  verse.]  —  Pen'tastyle,  -sttl,  n. 
(Arch.)  An  edifice  with  5  columns  in  front.  [Gr. 
stulos,  pillar.]  —  Pen'tateuch,  -ta-tuk,  n.  The  first  5 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  [Gr.  teuchos,  tool,  im¬ 
plement,  book  ;  s.  rt.  text.]  —  Pentateuch'al,  a. 
Pert,  to  the  Pentateuch.  —  Pen'tecost,  -te-kost,  n. 
A  festival  of  the  Jews,  on  the  50th  day  after  the 
Passover,  in  commemoration  of  the  gift  of  the  law 
on  the  50th  day  after  the  departure  from  Egypt ; 
Whitsuntide,  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles.  (Acts,  ii.) 
[Gr.  Pentekoste,  fern,  of  pentekostos,  fiftieth,  fr. 
pente  and  - kostos ,  fr.  -konta,  dekonta,  tenth,  fr.  deka 
=  E.  ten.]  —  Pentecost'al,  a.  Pert,  to  Pentecost,  or 
Whitsuntide  ;  pert,  to  or  resembling  the  time  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out  upon  the  Apostles. 

Pentagraph.  Same  as  Pantograph  :  see  under 
Panacea. 

Penthouse,  pent'hows,  n.  A  shed  standing  aslope 
from  the  main  wall  or  building ;  a  lean-to.  [ME. 
pentis,  OF.  apentis,  appentis,  a  penthouse,  I>.  op- 
pendicium  =  E.  appendage  y‘.  rt.  pendant .]  —  Pent'- 
roof.  n.  A  roof  with  a  slope  on  one  side  only.  [F. 
pente,  inclination,  slope,  and  E.  roof] 

Pentile.  Same  as  Pantile  :  see  under  Pan,  a  dish. 

Penult,  pe'nult  or  pe-nult',  n.  ( Gram.  &  J'ros.) 
The  last  syllable  but  one  of  a  word.  [Abbr.  fr.  L. 


sGn,  effbe,  fyll ;  moon,  f<56t }  cow,  oil;  Unger  or  iQk,  then,  boNboN,  c*iair,  get. 
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penultima;  psene,  almost,  and  ultima ,  last.]  —  Pe~ 
nult'ima,  -Y-ma,  n.  Same  as  Penult.  —  Penul'ti" 
mate,  -mat,  a.  Last  but  one  ;  next  before  the  last1 
—  n.  The  last  syllable  but  one  of  a  word  ;  penult. 

Penumbra,  pe-num'bra,  n.  (Asti-on.)  The  shadow 
cast,  in  an 
eclipse,  where 


;  h  t  is 
ut  not 
cut  off 


t  h  e  1  i 
partly, 
wholly, 
by  the  inter¬ 
vening  body. 
(Paint.)  The 
point  of  a  pic- 


Penumbra. 

S,  sun  ;  M,  moon  ;  CHB,  CDI,  penumbra, 
ture  where  the  shade  blends  with  the  light.  [L. 
psene  and  umbra,  shade.] 

Penury,  pen'u-rY,  n.  Absence  of  means  or  resources; 
want;  indigence;  poverty.  [F.  penurie,  E.penuria; 
s.  rt.  Gr.  peina,  hunger,  penia,  need,  spania,  want.] 

—  Penu'rious,  -rY-us,  a.  Showing  penury  or  scarci¬ 
ty  ;  excessively  saving  in  the  use  of  money  ;  par¬ 
simonious;  avaricious;  miserly;  niggardly;  sordid. 

—  Penu'riously,  adv.  —  Penu'riousness,  n. 

Peon,  pe'on,  n.  In  India,  a  native  constable ;  in 
Sp.  Amer.,  a  debtor  held  by  his  creditor  in  a  form  of 
qualified  servitude,  to  work  out  a  debt  ;  a  serf.  [F. 
p6on,  a  foot-soldier  in  India,  Sp.  peon,  a  foot-soldier, 
a  pawn  in  chess  :  see  Pawn,  in  chess.] 

Peony,  pe'o-nY,  n.  A  plant  having  beautiful,  showy 
flowers.  [OF.  pione,  L.  pseonia,  medicinal,  fem.  of 
pseonius,  pert,  to  Pseon,  god  of  healing.] 

People,  pe'pl,  n.  The  body  of  persons  who  compose 
a  community,  tribe,  nation,  or  race,  —  a  collective 
noun,  generally  construed  with  a  pi.  verb,  and  only 
occasionally  used  in  the  pi.  in  the  sense  of  nations 
or  races  ;  persons  generally  ;  folks  ;  the  mass  of  a 
community  as  distinguished  from  a  special  class,  as 
the  noble  or  clerical ;  the  populace  ;  vulgar.  —  v.  t. 
[peopled  (-pld),  -pling.]  To  stock  with  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  to  populate.  \blE.peple,poeple,  OF.  pueple, 
L.  populus;  s.  rt.  L.  plebes,  people,  plenus,  full,  E. 
folk,  populace :  see  Plenary.] 

Pepper,  pep'pgr,  n.  A  plant  of  several  genera  and  nu¬ 
merous  species,  and  its  fruit,  having  a  strong,  aro¬ 
matic  smell,  and  a  hot,  pungent  taste  ;  the  ground 
or  powdered  fruit,  used  as  a  spice  or  condiment.  — 
v.  t.  [PEPPERED  (-pSrd),  -PERING.]  To  sprinkle 
with  pepper  ;  to  pelt  with  shot.  [AS.  pipor,  L.  piper, 
Gr.  peperi,  Skr.  pippala,  Per.  pulpul.]  —  Pep'pery, 
-per-Y,  a.  Relating  to,  or  having  the  qualities  of, 
pepper;  hot;  pungent;  irritable.—  Pep'permint, 
n.  An  aromatic  and  pungent  plant ;  also,  a  liquor 
distilled  from  the  plant.  —  Pep'per-box,  n.  A  small 
box,  for  sprinkling  pepper  on  food.  — corn,  n.  The 
berry  or  fruit  of  the  pepper  plant ;  something  of 
insignificant  value. — grass,  n.  A  kind  of  cress, 
sometimes  cultivated  for  the  table.  —  -sauce,  n.  A 
condiment  for  the  table  made  by  steeping  small  red 
peppers  in  vinegar. 

Pepperidge,  pep'pgr-ij,  n.  The  tupelo,  or  black  gum, 
a  tree  with  very  tough  wood. 

Pepsin,  pep'sin,  n.  A  substance  secreted  by  the  stom-, 
ach  of  animals,  and  present  in  the  gastric  juice. 
[F.  pepsine,  fr.  Gr .peptein,  to  cook  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  )>ach, 
L.  coquere  =  E.  cook.')  —  Pep 'tic,  a._  Relating  to  or 
promoting  digestion.—  Pep'tone,  -ton,  n.  (Physiol.) 
The  substance  into  which  the  albuminous  elements 
of  the  food  are  transformed  by  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  ;  albuminose. 

Peradventure,  pPr-ad-ven'chur,  adv.  By  chance  ; 
perhaps ;  it  may  be.  [ME',  peraventure,  F.  par 
aventure ;  par  =  L.  per,  through  (s.  rt.  Gr.  para, 
by  the  side  of,  Skr.  para,  away,  from,  forth,  param, 
beyond,  E.from),  and  F.  aventure,  adventure.] 
Perambulate,  p6r-am'bu-lat,  v.  t.  To  walk  through 
or  over  ;  to  go  round  or  about.  [L.  perambulare, 
-latum,  fr.  per,  through,  and  ambmare,  to  walk.]  — 
Peram'bula'tion,  n.  Act  of  perambulating,  or  of 
passing  or  walking  through  or  over  ;  an  annual  sur¬ 
vey  of  boundaries.  —  Peram'bula'tor,  n.  One  who, 
etc.  ;  an  instrument  for  measuring  distances  ;  a 
child’s  carriage,  pushed  from  behind. 

Percale,  par-kal',  n.  A  fine,  closely  woven  cotton 
fabric,  used  for  ladies’  summer  dresses.  [F.] 
Perceive,  per-sev',  v.  t.  [-ceived  (-sevd'),  -ceiving.] 
To  obtain  knowledgagd  through  the  senses;  to  take 
intellectual  cognizance  of,  see  to  be  true,  discern, 
see,  feel,  know,  understand.  [OF.  percever,  L.  per- 
cipcre,  -ceptum,  fr. per  (see  Peradventure),  through, 
thoroughly,  and  capere,  to  take,  receive.]  —  Per- 
ceiv'er,  n. —  Perceiv'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  per¬ 


ceived.  —  Perceiv'ably,  adv.  —  Perception,  -sep'- 

shun,n.  Act  of  perceiving:  cognizance  by  the  senses 
or  intellect;  cognition.  (Psychology.)  The  faculty 
of  perceiving;  act  of  apprehending  material  objects 
or  qualities  through  the  senses.  [F. ;  L.  perception 

—  Perceptive,  -tiv,  a.  Having  the  faculty  of  per¬ 
ceiving;  used  in  perception.  —  Perceptible,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  "being,  etc.  —  Perceptibly,  adv.  —  Percep'- 
tibil'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being,  etc.—  Percip¬ 
ient,  -sip'Y-ent,  a.  Having  the  faculty  of  percep¬ 
tion;  perceiving.  [L.  p>ercipiens,  p.  pr.  oi  percipere.] 

—  Percip'ience,  n.  Quality  or  act  of,  etc. 

Percentage,  per-sent'ej ,  n.  (Com.)  The  allowance, 

duty,  rate  of  interest,  or  commission  on  a  hundred. 
[Fr.  per  cent,  L.  per  centum:  see  Cent.] 

Perch,  pSrch,  n.  A  fish  of  several  species,  inhabiting 
both  fresh  and  salt 
water,  and  having  sharp 
long  fins.  [ME.  and  F. 
perche,  L.  perca,  Gr. 
perke,  fr.  its  color,  Gr. 
perkos,  Skr.  priqni, 
spotted,  dark;  s.  rt.  L. 
spargere ,  to  scatter,  E. 
sprinkle.)  Perch. 

Perch,  pSrch,  n.  A  pole; 

long  staff;  rod;  a  measure  of  length  =  5£  yards  or 
1  rod;  any  raised  object  upon  which  a  bird  lights 
or  rests;  a  roost.  —  v.'i.  [perched  (percht),  perch- 
ing.]  To  light  or  settle  on  a  fixed  body,  as  a  bird' 

—  v.  t.  To  place  on  a  fixed  object  or  perch.  [ME. 
and  F.  perche,  L.  pertica,  a  bar,  measuring-rod.]  — 
Perch'er,  n.  One  of  an  order  of  birds  which  perch 
or  light  on  trees,  etc. 

Perchance,  pgr-chans',  adv.  By  chance;  perhaps  ; 
peradventure.  [ME.  per  cas  =  F.  par  cas;  F.  cas, 
chance,  case,  q.  v.:  cf.  Peradventure.] 

Percheron,  pgr'she-ron,  n.  One  of  a  breed  of  horses 
originating  in  the  district  of  Perche  in  Normandy. 

Percipient,  etc.  See  under  Perceive. 

Percolate,  pgr'ko-iat,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  pass  through 
small  interstices,  as  a  liquid;  to  filter.  —  v.  i.  To 
pass  through  interstices,  filter.  [Li.percolare,  -latum, 
fr.  per  and  colare,  to  strain:  see  Colander.]  —  Per- 
cola'tion,  n.  Act  of  percolating,  or  filtering ;  fil¬ 
trating;  straining.  —  Per 'cola' tor,  n.  A  filtering  ma¬ 
chine. 

Percussion,  p8r-kush'un,  n.  Act  of  striking  one  body 
against  another;  forcible  collision,  esp.  such  as  gives 
a  sound  or  report;  the  effect  of  violent  collision;  vi¬ 
bratory  shock.  (Med.)  Act  of  determining  the  con¬ 
dition  of  an  internal  organ  by  the  sound  given  when 
the  external  surface  is  gently  knocked  upon.  [L. 
percussio,  fr.  percutere,  -cussum,  to  strike,  fr.  per  and 
guatere,  to  shake.]  — 

Percussion  cap.  A 
small  copper  cap  or 


Percussion-lock. 


minating  powder, 
and  used  in  a  per¬ 
cussion-lock  to  ex¬ 
plode  gunpowder.  — 

P.-lock.  A  lock  of  a 
gun  in  which  gun¬ 
powder  is  exploded  by  fire  obtained  from  the  per¬ 
cussion  of  fulminating  powder.  —  Percus'sive,  -siv, 
a.  Striking  against.  —  Percu'tient,  -shent,  n.  That 
which  strikes,  or  has  power  to  strike.  [L.  percutiens, 
p.  pr.  of  percutere.') 

Perdition,  pSr-dish'un,  n.  Entire  loss;  utter  destruc¬ 
tion;  ruin;  future  misery  or  eternal  death.  [F.;  L. 
jjerditio,  fr.  perdere,  - ditum ,  to  ruin,  lose,  fr  .per  and 
s.  rt.  dare,  to  give.]  — Perdu,  Perdue,  per-du'  or 
pSr'du,  a.  Lost  to  view  ;  in  concealment ;  aban¬ 
doned;  employed  on  desperate  purposes.  [F.  per¬ 
du,  fr. perdue,  lost,  p.  p.  oiperdre,  L .perdere.) 

Peregrinate,  pCr'e-grY-nat,  v.  i.  To  travel  from  place 
to  place;  to  live  in  a  foreign  country.  [L. ptregri- 
nari,  -natus,  fr.  peregrinus,  foreign:  see  Pilgrim.]  — 
Per'egrina'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  [F.;  L. peregrina- 
tio.)  —  Per'egrina'tor,  n. 

Peremptory,  pfr'emp-to-rY,  a.  Precluding  debate  or 
expostulation;  decisive;  absolute;  positive  in  opin¬ 
ion  or  judgment;  arbitrary;  dogmatical.  [F.  peremp- 
toire,  peremptory,  fr.  L.  peremptorius,  lit.  destruc¬ 
tive,  hence  decisive,  fr.  peremptor ,  a  destroyer,  fr. 
perimere,  -emptum,  to  take  away  entirely,  destroy, 
fr.  per  and  emere,  to  take,  buy.]  —  Per'emptorily, 
adv.  — Per'emptoriness,  n. 

Perennial,  per-en'nY-al,  a.  Lasting  through  the  year; 
continuing  without  stop  or  intermission;  perpetual; 


&m,  lame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  2nd,  eve,  term ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  Odd,  tone,  dr ; 
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never-failing;  constant;  enduring.  ( Bot .)  Contin¬ 
uing  more  than  2  years.  —  n.  A  plant  which  lives  or 
continues  more  tram  2  years.  [L.  perennis,  fr.  per 
and  annus,  year.]  —  Peren'nially,  adv.—  Peren'nity, 
-nT-tT,  n.  Quality  of  being  perennial;  lasting  con¬ 
tinuance. 

Perfect,  pCr'fckt,  a.  Carried  through;  completed  ; 
filled  up;  csp.,  not  defective;  having  all  that  is  req¬ 
uisite  to  its  nature  and  kind;  complete  in  moral  ex¬ 
cellences.  (Bot.)  Having  both  stamens  and  pistils. 

—  Perfect,  pCr'fekt  or  pgr-fekt',  v.  t.  To  finish  or 
complete,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  wanting.  [ME.  and 
OF.  par/it,  L.  perfectus,  p.  p.  of  perficere,  to  per¬ 
form,  finish,  fr.  per  and  facere,  to  make,  do.]  —  Per¬ 
fected  pgr'fekt-  or  pgr-fekt'Sr,  n.  One  who  makes 
perfect.  —  Perfect'ible,  a.  Capable  of  becoming  or 
of  being  made  perfect.  —  PerfectTbil'ity,  n.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being,  etc.  —  Perfection,  n.  State  of  being 
perfect  or  complete,  so  that  nothing  requisite  is 
wanting ;  a  quality,  endowment,  or  acquirement, 
completely  excellent,  or  of  great  worth.  —  Perfec'- 
tionist,  n.  One  who  believes  that  some  persons  act¬ 
ually  attain  to  moral  perfection  in  the  present  life. 

—  Perfect'ive,  -iv,  a.  Calculated  or  tending  to  per¬ 
fect.  (Gram.)  Expressing  completed  or  momenta¬ 
ry  action,  —  said  of  some  forms  of  the  verb.  — Per¬ 
fectly,  adv.  —  Perfectness,  n.  —  Perfl'cient,  -fish'- 
ent,  n.  One  who  performs  a  work;  esp.,one  who  en¬ 
dows  a  charity.  [L .  perficiens,  p.  pr.  ol  perficere.) 

Perfidy,  pgr'TY-dY,  n.  Breach  of  faith  ;  act  of  vio¬ 
lating  a  promise,  vow,  or  allegiance  ;  faithlessness; 
treachery.  [F.  perfidie,  L.  perfidia,  fr.  perfidus, 
faithless,  fr.  per  and  fidus,  faithful.]  —  Perfidious, 
-Y-us,  a.  Guilty  of,  or  involving,  perfidy  ;  false  to 
trustor  confidence;  proceeding  from  treachery,  or 
consisting  in  breach  of  faith;  guilty  of  violating 
allegiance;  faithless;  disloyal;  traitorous. —Perfid¬ 
iously,  adv.  —  Perfld'ioushess,  n. 

Perfoliate,  pSr-fo'll-at,  a.  (Bot.)  Sur¬ 
rounding  the  stem  at  the  base.  [L  .per 
and  folium,  leaf.]_ 

Perforate,  p5r'fo-rat,  v.  t.  To  bore 
through,  pierce,  penetrate;  to  make  a 
hole  or  holes  through.  [L.  perforare, 

-atum,  fr.  per  and  forare,  to  bore.]  — 

Perforation,  n.  Act  of  perforating  ; 
a  hole  passing  through  or  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  anything.— Per'forative,  -tiv, 
a.  Having  power  to  perforate.  —  Per'- 
fora/tor,  -t6r,  n.  An  instrument  that 

Perforce,  p5r-fors',  adv.  By  force;  vio-  Perfollate  J,eaf’ 
lently  ;  of  necessity  ;  absolutely.  [ME.  parforce,  F. 
par  force;  cf.  Peradventure.] 

Perform,  pSr-f6rm',  v.  t  [-formed  (-ffirmd'),  -form¬ 
ing.]  To  carry  through,  bring  to  completion,  ac¬ 
complish,  do,  transact;  to  execute,  discharge.  —  V.  i. 
To  acquit  one’s  self  in  any  work;  esp.  to  go  through 
with  or  act  a  public  part,  as  in  a  drama,  pantomime, 
etc.;  to  plav  on  a  musical  instrument.  [ME.  par- 
fournen,  OF.  parfournir,  fr.  par  (=  L.  per)  and 
fournir,  to  furnish,  q.  v.]  —  Perform'able,  a.  Prac¬ 
ticable.  —  Perform'ance,  -ans,  n.  Act  of,  condition 
of  being,  or  thing  which,  etc. ;  esp.,  an  act  of  an 
elaborate  or  public  character ;  an  exhibition ;  achieve¬ 
ment;  exploit;  feat.  —  Perform'er,  n. 

Perfume,  per'ftim  or  pSr-fum',  n.  The  odor  emitted 
from  sweet-smelling  substances;  fragrance;  a  sub¬ 
stance  that  emits  an  agreeable  scent. — v.t.  [per¬ 
fumed  (-fUmd'),  -fuming.]  To  fill  or  impregnate 
with  a  grateful  odor ;  to  scent.  [F.  parfumer,  fr. 
par  (L.  per)  and  fumer,  L.  fumare.  to  smoke,  fr. 
fumus,  smoke,  fume,  q.  v.]  —  Perfurn'er,  n.  One  who 
perfumes,  or  sells  perfumes.  —  Perfum'ery,  -er-Y,  n. 
Perfumes  in  general. 

Perfunctory,  pSr-funk'to-rY,  a.  Done  without  interest 
or  zeal,  and  merely  to  get  rid  of  a  duty;  indifferent; 
careless ;  negligent.  [L.  perfunctorhis,  fr.  perfunc- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  perfungi,  to  discharge,  fr.  per  and  fungi, 
to  perforin.]  —  Perfunctorily,  -to-rY-lY,  adv. 

Perfuse,  p5r-fuz',  v.  t.  [-fused  (-fazd'),  -fusing.]  To 
sprinkle,  pour,  or  spread  over  or  through.  [L.  per- 
fundere,  - fusum ,  fr.  per  and  fundere,  to  pour.]  — 
Perfu'sion.  -zhun,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Perfu'sive,  -siv, 
a.  Sprinkling;  adapted  to  spread  or  sprinkle. 

Perhaps,  per-haps',  adv.  By  chance;  it  may  be;  per- 
adventure;  possibly.  [L.  per  and  E.  hap,  q.  v.;  cf. 
PERAD  VENTURE.] 

Peri,  pe'rY,  n. ;  pd.  -ris,  -riz.  (Per.  Myth.)  A  being  of 
the  female  sex,  descendant  of  fallen  angels,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  paradise  till  their  penance  is  accom¬ 


plished.  [Per.  pari,  a  fairy,  par,  a  wing,  feather, 
q.  v.] 

Perianth,  p<5r'Y-anth,  n.  (Bot.)  That  calyx  which 
envelops  only  a  single  flower,  and  is  immediately 
contiguous  to  it;  the  leaves  of  the  flower  generally, 
esp.  when  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  not  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished.  [Gr.  peri,  around,  about  (see  Pekad- 
venture),  and  anthos,  flower.] 

Pericardium,  pert-kar'dY-um,  n.  (Anat.)  The  mem¬ 
branous  sac  which  incloses  the  heart.  [LatcL. ; 
Gr.  perikardion,  fr.  peri  and  kardia  =  E.  heart.]  — 
Pericar'diac,  -dial,  -dian,  -die,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Pericarp,  pfr'I-kiirp,  n. 

(Bot.)  The  seed  vessel  of 
a  plant;  that  portion  of  a 
fruit  in  which  the  seed  is 
inclosed.  [Gr.  karpos, 
fruit;  s.  rt.  harvest .] 


Pericarps. 

a,  b,  drupe  of  peach;  c,  nut,  filbert;  d,  strobile  of  pine; 
e,  f,  capsule  of  poppy;  g,  capsule  of  Aristolochia. 

Pericranium,  pSr-Y-kra'nT-um,  n.  (Anat.)  The  fibrous 
membrane  that  immediately  invests  the  skull.  [Late 
L. ;  Gr.  Jcranion,  skull.] 

Perigee,  pgr'Y-je,  -ge'um,  n.  (Astron.)  That  point  in 
the  orbit  of  the  moon  which  is  nearest  to  the  earth. 
[Gr.  ge,  earth.] 

Perigraph,  pBr'Y-graf,  n.  A  careless  or  inaccurate  de¬ 
lineation  of  anything.  [Gr.  graphe,  a  writing.] 
Perihelion,  per-Y-nel'yun or-he''lI-on,-he,lium,dI  um, 
n.  (Astron.)  That  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  planet  or 
comet  nearest  to  the  sun.  [Gr.  helios,  the  sun.] 
Peril,  pSr'il,  n.  Instant  or  impending  danger ;  ex¬ 
posure  to  injury,  loss,  or  destruction  ;  jeopardy ; 
risk;  hazard,  —v.  t.  [periled  (-ild),  -iling.]  To 
expose  to  danger;  to  hazard,  risk,  jeopard.  [F.  ; 
L.  periculum ,  periclum ,  fr.  obs.  periri,  peritus,  to 
try,  attempt ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  peran,  to  pass  through, 
Goth,  faran,  to  travel,  E.  fare.] —  Per'ilous,  -us,  a. 
Full  of,  attended  with,  or  involving  peril;  hazard¬ 
ous.  —  Per'ilously,  adv.  —  Per'ilousness,  n. 
Perimeter,  pe-rim'e-ter,  n.  (Geom.)  The  outer  boun¬ 
dary  of  a  body  or  figure,  or  the  sum  of  all  the  sides. 
[Gr.  peri  and  metron,  measure.] 

Period,  pe'rY-ud,  n.  A  portion  of  time  as  determined 
by  some  recurring  phenomenon,  as  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  a  stated  and 
recurring  interval  of  time;  a  cycle;  an  interval  of 
time,  specified  or  left  indefinite;  a  certain  series  of 
years,  months,  days,  etc.;  termination  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  cycle,  series  of  events,  single  event,  or  act. 
(Rhet.)  A  complete  sentence,  from  one  full  stop  to 
another ;  clause.  (Print.)  The  point  that  marks 
the  end  of  a  complete  sentence;  a  full  stop  [thus  .  ]. 
[F.  periode,  L.  periodus,  a  complete  sentence,  Gr. 
penodas,  a  going  round,  circuit,  a  -well-rounded  sen¬ 
tence,  fr.  peri  and  hodos,  a  way.]  —  Period'ic,  -ical, 
-odtk-al,  a.  Performed  in  a  circuit,  or  in  a  series 
of  successive  circuits;  happening  by  revolution,  at 
a  stated  time;  returning  regularly,  after  a  certain 
period  of  time.  (Rhet.)  Pert,  to  or  constituting  a 
period.  —  n.  A  publication  which  appears  at  stated 
or  regular  intervals.  —  Periodically,  adv.  At  stated 
periods.  —  Periodic 'ity,  -o-dis'Y-tY,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  periodical;  tendency  to  return  or 
change  at  regular  intervals. 

Periosteum,  per-Y-oste-um,  n.  (Anat.)  A  fibrous  mem¬ 
brane  investing  a  bone.  [Gr.  osteon ,  a  bone.] 
Peripatetic,  pSrt-pa-tet'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  the  system  of 
philosophy  of  rmstotle,  who  gave  his  instructions 
while  walking  in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens.  —  n.  An 
adherent  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle;  one  obliged 
to  walk,  or  unable  to  ride.  [Gr.  patein,  to  walk,  fr. 
patos  =  E.  path.]  —  Per'ipatet'icism,  -sizm,  n.  Phil¬ 
osophical  system  of  Aristotle. 

Periphery,  pe-rif'er-Y,  n.  The  circumference  of  a  cir¬ 
cle,  ellipse,  or  other  regular  curvilinear  figure.  TGr. 
pfiereiti,  to  carry.]  —  Peripher'ic,  -ieal,  -fer'ik-al,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  constituting,  a  periphery  ;  external ; 
around  the  outside  of  an  organ. 


siin,  cube,  full ;  moon,  foot ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  iQk,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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Periphrase,  per'Y-fraz,  n.  ( Rhel .)  The  use  of  more 
words  than  are  necessary  to  express  the  idea;  cir¬ 
cumlocution.—  V.  t.  [PERIPHRASED  (-frazd),  -PHRAS¬ 
ING.]  To  express  by  circumlocution.  [L.  and  Gr. 
periphrasis;  Gr.  phrasis,  a  speech.phrase.]  —  Pe¬ 
riphrasis,  -rii'ra-sis,  n.  Same  as  Periphrase* — 
Per'iphras'tic,  -tical,  -Y-fras'tik-al,  a.  Expressing 
or  expressed  in  more  words  than  are  necessary;  cir¬ 
cumlocutory. 

Peripneumony,  per-ip-nu'mo-nY,  n.  (Mecl.)  An  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs  ;  pneumonia.  [Gr.  pneu- 
mon ,  a  lung.] 

Peripteral,  pe-rip'ter-al,  a.  Having  a  range  of  col¬ 
umns  all  around.  [Gr.  pteron,  feather,  wing,  row 
of  columns. J  —  Perip'terous,  -tgr-us,  a.  Feathered 
on  all  sides. 

Periscope,  per'Y-skop,  n.  A  general  view.  [Gr.  skopein, 
to  look,  view.]  —  Periscop'ic,  -sk<5p'ik,  «.  Viewed 
on  all  sides,  —  applied  to  a  kind  of  spectacles  having 
concavo-convex  glasses  which  increase  the  distinct¬ 
ness  of  objects  when  viewed  obliquely. 

Perish,  pSr'ish,  v.  i.  [-ished  (-isht),  -ishing.J  To  be 
destroyed,  pass  away,  go  to  destruction,  come  to 
nothing,  be  ruined  or  lost ;  to  die,  decease  ;  to 
wither,  waste,  decay  gradually,  as  a  limb.  [F.  peril- , 
L.  perire,  to  go  or  run  through,  perish,  fr.  per , 
through,  and  ire,  Skr.  f,  to  go.]  —  Per'ishable,  a. 
Liable  to  perish;  subject  to  decay  and  destruction. 

—  Per'iahableness,  n. 

Perisperm,  per'Y-spgrm,  n.  (Bot.)  The  albumen  of 
a  seed.  [Gr.  peri  and  sperma,  seed.] 

Perispheric,  per-Y-sf5r'ik,  -ical,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  ball;  gjpbular.  [Gr.  sphaira ,  sphere.] 

Peristaltic,  per-Y-stal'tik,  a.  (Anal.)  Contracting  in 
successive  circles,  —  applied  to  the  vermicular  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  similar  struc¬ 
tures.  [Gr .  peristallein,  to  surround,  wrap  up.] 

Peristyle,  per'Y-stll,  n.  (Arch.)  A  range  of  columns 
round  a  building  or  square,  or  a 
building  encompassed  with  a 
row  of  columns  on  the  outside. 

-  [Gr.  stulos,  column.] 

Peritoneum,  periY-to-ne'um,  n. 

(Anat.)  A  thin,  smooth,  serous, 
membrane,  investing  the  whole 
internal  surface  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  and  the  viscera  contained 
in  it.  [L.;  Gr.  peritoneion;  tei- 
nein,  to  stretch  round  or  over.] 

—  Per'itoni'tis,  n.  (Pathol.)  In¬ 
flammation  of,  etc. 

Peritropal,  pe-rit'ro-pal,  a.  Ro¬ 
tatory;  circuitous.  (Bot.)  Having  the  axis  of  the 
seed  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  pericarp  to 
which  it  is  attached.  [Gr.  trepein,  to  turn.] 

Periwig,  per'Y-wig,  n.  A  small  wig;  peruke;  scratch. 

—  v.  t.  [periwigged  (-wigd),  -ging.]  To  dress 
with  a  periwig,  or  with  false  hair.  [ME.  perivigge, 
perwicke,  01).  peruyk,  F.  perruque ,  a  peruqiie, 
q.  v.] 

Periwinkle,  per'Y-wink'l,  n.  (Zool.) 
dous  mollusk,  having  a  turbinated 
shell.  [Corrup.  (owing  to  the  name 
of  the  plant,  following)  of  AS. 
pinewincla ,  a  winkle  eaten  with  a 
pin,  q.  v.;  wincle,  a  snail,  shell-fish,  =p 
fr.  its  convoluted  shell;  s.  rt.  winch, 
q.  v.]—  (Bot.)  A  flowering  plant. 


Peristyle. 


A  gasteropo- 


Periwinkle. 


[AS.  peruincse,  L.  pervinca;  s.  rt.  L.  vincire,  viere , 
to  bind,  vitis,  a  vine,  q.  v.] 

Perjure,  per' jur,  v.  t.  [-jured  (-jurd),  -juring.]  To 
swear  before’  a  court  of  justice  to  what  one  knows 
to  be  untrue,  or  does  not  know  to  be  true;  to  make 
a  false  oath  to,  forswear.  [F.  parjurer,  L.  perju- 
rare,  fr.  per  and  jurare ,  to  swear.]  —  Per'jured, 
-jurd,  a.  Guilty  of  perjury;  having  sworn  falsely; 
being  sworn  falsely.  —  Per'jurer,  n.  — Per'jury,  -rY, 
n.  False  swearing;  act  or  crime  of  willfully  mak¬ 
ing  a  false  oath  in  a  judicial  proceeding.  [L.per- 
jurium .1 

Perk,  p5rk,  a.  Pert ;  uppish  ;  smart ;  trim  ;  vain. — 
v.i.  [perked  (perkt),  perking.]  To  hold  up  the 
head  with  affected  smartness.  — v.  t.  To  dress  up; 
make  trim;  prank.  [W.  perc,  compact,  trim, percu, 
to  trim,  percus,  pert,  smart,  pert,  q.  v.] 

Permanent,  per'ma-nent,  a.  Continuing  in  the  same 
state,  or  without  any  change  that  destroys  form  or 
character;  lasting;  durable;  fixed.  [F.;  L.  perma- 
nens,  p.  pr.  of  permanere,  to  stay  or  remain  to  the 
end,  to  last,  fr.  per  and  manerc,  to  remain.]  —  Per¬ 
manently,  adv.  —  Per'manence,  -nens,  -nency,  -nen- 


sY,  n.  Condition  or  quality  of  being,  etc.;  duration; 
fixedness. 

Permeate,  pSr'me-at,  v.  t.  To  pass  through  the 
pores  or  interstices  of,  — applied  esp.  to  fluids.  [L. 
permeare,  -atum,  fr.  per  and  meare,  to  go,  to  pass.] 

—  Permea'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Per'meable,  a. 
Admitting  of  being  permeated,  or  passed  through; 
penetrable. — Per'meabil'ity,  n. 

Permiscible,  per-mis'sY-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
mixed.  [L./;er  and  miscere ,  to  mix.] 

Permit,  per-mit',  v.  t.  To  resign,  give  in  charge,  re¬ 
fer;  to  grant  express  liberty  to  do;  to  put  up  with, 
tolerate,  suffer;  to  grant  leave  to,  allow.  —  v.  i.  To 
grant  permission,  give  leave.  —  Permit;  pgr'mit  or 
pgr-mit',  n.  Warrant;  leave;  permission;  written 
permission  from  the  proper  authority,  to  export  or 
transport  goods,  or  to  land  goods  or  persons.  [L. 
permittere ,  -missum,  to  let  through,  permit,  fr.  per 
and  inittere,  to  let  go,  send.]  —  Permit'tance,  -tans, 
n.  Act  of  permitting;  permission.  —  Permit'ter,  n. 

—  Permission,  -mish'un,  n.  Act  of  permitting; 
formal  consent;  leave;  liberty;  license.  —  Permis'- 
sible,  a.  Proper  to  be,  etc.  —  Permis'sive,  -siv,  a. 
Granting  liberty;  allowing;  suffered  without  hin¬ 
drance.  —  Permis'sively,  adv. 

Permutation,  pSr-mu-ta'shun,  n.  Successive  change 
or  variation  of  arrangement;  mutual  transference; 
interchange.  (Math.)  Arrangement  of  any  deter¬ 
minate  number  of  things,  in  all  possible  orders.  [F.; 
L.  permntatio,  fr.  per  and  mutare,  to  change.]' 

Pernicious,  per-nish'us,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
destroying  or  injuring;  destructive;  noxious; ’mis¬ 
chievous.  [¥.  peniicieux,  L.  perniciosus,  fr.  per  ni¬ 
cies,  destruction,  fr.  per  and  nex,  necis,  a  violent 
death.]  —  Perni'ciously,  adv.  —  Perni'ciousness,  n. 

Peroration,  per-o-ra'shun,  n.  (Rhet.)  The  concluding 
part  of  an  oration  or  discourse.  [F. ;  L.  peroratio, 
fr.  perorare,  to  speak  from  beginning  to  end,  fr. 
per  and  orare,  to  speak.] 

Peroxide,  per-oks'id,  n.  (Chem.)  That  oxide  of  a 
given  base  which  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of 
oxygen.  [Prefix  per  and  oxide.] 

Perpender,  per-pend'er,  n.  A  large  stone  reaching 
through  a  wall  so  as  to  appear  on  both  sides  of  it, 
and  therefore  having  both  ends  smooth  or  wrought. 
[F.  parpain,  pierre  paniaigne,  fr.  par,  through,  and 
pan,  the  side  of  a  wall.] 

Perpendicular,  per-pen-dik'u-lSr,  a.  Exactly  up¬ 
right;  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon.  (Geom.)  At  right 
angles  to  a  given  line  or  surface. 

—  n.  A  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon;  a  vertical 
line  or  direction.  (Geom.)  Aline 
or  plane  falling  at  right  angles 
on  another  line  or  surface.  [F.; 

L.  perpendicularis,  fr.  perpendic- 
ulum,  a  plummet,  fr.  per  and 
pendSre,  to  weigh:  see  Pendant.] 

—  Perpendic'ular'ity,  -l&r'Y-tY,  n. 


a  d,  Perpendicular; 
b  cy  Horizontal. 


State  of  being 
perpendicular.  —  Perpendicularly,  -ler-lY,  adv. 

Perpetrate,  per'pe-trat,  v.  t.  To  execute,  in  a  bad 
sense;  to  commit;  be  guilty  of.  [L.  verpetrare,  fr. 
per  and  patrare,  to  perform;  s.  rt.  L.  pot  is,  able, 
pot.ens,  powerful,  Skr.  pat,  to  be  powerful,  E.  po¬ 
tent.']—  Perpetra'tion,  n.  Act  of  perpetrating,  or 
of  committing  a  crime;  an  evil  action.  —  Per'pe- 
tra'tor,  -ter,  n. 

Perpetual,  per-pet'u-al,  a.  Continuing  indefinitely 
or  infinitely  ;  unending ;  constant ;  perennial ;  in¬ 
cessant;  unceasing.  [ME.  and  F.  perpetuel,  L.  per- 
petualis,  fr.  perpetuarc,  -atum,  to  perpetuate,  per¬ 
petuus,  continuous,  j)erpes,  lasting,  fr.  per  and  s.  rt. 
Gr.  p  a  tos,  a  path,  palcin,  to  tread:  see  Path.]  — 
Perpet'ually,  adv.  —  Perpet'uate,  -u-at,  v.  t.  To 
make  perpetual ;  to  preserve  from  extinction  or 
oblivion;  to  eternize.  —  Perpet/ua'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
etc. — Perpetu'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being, 
etc. ;  endless  duration  ;  a  thing  without  an  end; 
quality  or  condition  of  an  estate  by  which  it  be¬ 
comes  inalienable,  either  perpetually  or  for  a  very 
long  period;  the  estate  so  perpetuated.  [F. perq>e- 
tuite,  L.  perpetuitas.] 

Perplex,  p5r  plcks',  v.  t.  [-flexed  (-plekst'),  -flex¬ 
ing.]  To  make  intricate;  to  make  complicated  and 
difficult  to  be  understood  or  unraveled ;  to  tease  with 
suspense,  anxiety,  or  ambiguity;  to  embarrass,  puz¬ 
zle,  bewilder,  distract,  vex.  [F. ;  L.  perplexus,  in¬ 
tricate,  entangled,  fr.  per  and  plexus,  p.  p.  of  plec- 
tere,  to  braid,  plait,  q.  v.]  —  Perplex'edly,  adv.  In 
a  perplexed  manner.  —  Perplex'ity,  n.  State  of  be- 
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in?  perplexed;  intricacy;  embarrassment.  [F.  per- 
ple.rity,  L.  jierplexitus .] 

Perquisite,  per'kwf-zit,  n.  An  incidental  gain  in  an 
office  or  employment,  beyond  ordinary  salary  or 
wages  for  services  rendered.  [L.  perquisition,  prop, 
nent.  of  perquisitus ,  p.  p.  of  perquirere,  to  ask  for 
dilligently,  fr.  per  and  quserere,  to  seek.]  —  Perqui¬ 
sition,  -zish'un,  n.  An  accurate  inquiry  or  search. 

Perry.  See  under  Pear. 

Persecute,  p3r'se-lult,  v.  t.  To  pursue  in  a  manner  to 
injure,  vex,  or  afflict ;  to  harass  ;  esp.  to  harass  or 
punish  for  adherence  to  a  particular  creed  or  mode 
of  worship.  [F.  pa  sender,  L.  persequi,  secutus,  fr. 
per  and  sei/ni,  to  follow,  pursue.  1  —  Persecution,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Per'secu'tor,  n. 

Persevere,  pCr'se-ver',  v.  i.  [-vered  (-verd'), -ver- 
1  no.]  To  persist  in  any  business  or  enterprise  un¬ 
dertaken  ;  not  to  abandon  what  is  undertaken  ;  to 
continue.  [F.  perseverer,  L.  perseverare,  fr.  perse- 
rents,  very  strict,  fr.  per  and  severus,  strict.]  — 
Per'3ever'’ance,  -ans,  n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  persistence  ; 
steadfastness;  constancy;  steadiness.  [OF. ;  perse- 
vernntia. ]  —  Per'sever'ingly,  adv. 

Persiflage,  par'se-flilzh',  n.  Frivolous  or  bantering 
talk,  or  style  of  treating  a  subject.  [F.,  fr.  persi- 
Jier,  to  quiz,  fr.  L.  per  and  sibilare,  F.  siffler,  to 
whistle,  niss.j 

Persimmon,  per-sim'mun,  n.  A  tree  and  its  fruit, 
found  from  New  York  southward.  [Indian  name.] 

Persist,  per-sist',  v.  i.  To  continue  fixed  in  a  course  of 
conduct  against  opposing  motives  ;  to  persevere, 
continue  steadily  and  firmly.  [F.  per  sis  ter,  L.  per- 
sistere,  fr.  per  and  sister e,  to  stand  or  be  fixed.]  — 
Persist 'ent,  -ive,  -iv,  a.  Inclined  to  persist  or  hold 
firm;  tenacious;  fixed;  immovable.  —  Persist'ence, 
-ens,  -ency,  -en-sY,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.  ( l'lii/sics.) 
Continuance  of  an  effect  after  the  cause  which  first 
gave  rise  to  it  is  removed. 

Person,  per'sn,  n.  A  character  represented  in  dia¬ 
logue,  fiction,  or  on  the  stage ;  part  or  character 
which  any  one  sustains  ;  outward  appearance  ;  ex¬ 
pression  ;  a  living  soul ;  moral  agent ;  esp.  a  living 
luman  being,  a  man,  woman,  or  child  ;  among 
Trinitarians,  one  of  the  3  subjects  or  agents  consti¬ 
tuting  the  godhead;  any  human  being;  one;  a  man. 
(Gram.)  One  of  the  3  relations  which  a  noun  or 
pronoun  may  hold  to  the  verb  of  which  either  is  the 
subject,  and  pert,  to  both  noun  and  verb.  [F.  per- 
sonne,  a  person,  creature,  L. persona,  a  mask,  person¬ 
age,  part,  a  person,  fr.  personare,  -atum,  to  sound 
through,  fr.  per  and  sonare,  to  sound;  s.  rt.  parson.] 

—  Artificial  person.  (Law.)  A  corporation  or  body 
politic.—  In  p.  By  one’s  self;  with  bodily  presence. 

—  Per'sonable,  a.  Having  a  well-formed  body  or 
person;  graceful.  (Law.)  Enabled  to  maintain  pleas 
in  court.  —  Per'sonage,  -sun-ej,  n.  Character  as¬ 
sumed  or  represented;  an  individual  or  person,  esp. 
one  distinguished  by  rank,  social  position,  or  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  exterior  appearance,  stature,  an  imposing  air, 
etc. ;  or  an  individual  attracting  attention  by  such 
characteristics.  [OF.  personnage.] —  Per'sonal,  a. 
Pert,  to  a  person  ;  as,  belonging  to  men  or  women 
and  not  to  things;  or,  relating  to  individuals,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  private  concerns  ;  or,  pert,  to  the  bodily 
appearance,  done  without  the  intervention  of  an¬ 
other  ;  or,  applying  to  the  character  and  conduct  of 
individuals  in  a  disparaging  manner;  or,  (Law.) 
pert,  to  movable  or  chattel  property,  as  disting,  fr. 
real  estate;  or,  (Gram.)  denoting  the  person.  [OF. 

rsonnel,  L.  personalis.]  —  Personality,  -al'Y-tY,  n. 
lat  which  constitutes,  or  pertains  to,  a  person  ; 
something  said  or  written  which  refers,  esp.  in  a 
disparaging  way,  to  the  conduct  of  some  person.  — 
Personally,  adv.  In  a  personal  or  direct  manner; 
with  respect  to  an  individual;  individually.  —  Per'-  I 
sonate,  -at,  v.  t.  To  assume  the  character  of,  coun¬ 
terfeit,  feign;  to  disguise,  mask.  —  Persona'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.  —  Per'sona'tor,  n.  —  Person'ify,  v.  t. 
[-fied  (-fid),  -fying.]  To  represent,  regard,  or  treat 
as  a  person;  to  imitate,  mimic,  resemble.  [L.  per¬ 
sona  and  facere ,  to  make.]  —  Personhfica'tion,  n. 
Act  of  personifying.  (Rhet.)  A  figure,  in  which 
an  inanimate  being  is  represented  as  animated,  or 
endowed  with  personality;  prosopopoeia.  —  Person¬ 
nel,  par'so-nel',  n.  The  body  of  persons  employed 
in  some  public  service,  as  the  army  or  navy,  etc. 
[F.:  see  Personal,  above.] 

Perspective,  p5r-spek'tiv,  a.  Pert,  to  the  art,  or  in 
accordance  with  the  laws,  of  perspective,  —  n.  A 
view;  vista  ;  art  of  representing  on  a  plane  surface 
objects  as  they  appear,  relatively,  to  the  eye  in  na¬ 


ture.  [F.;  I,,  perspectiva,  prop.  fern,  of  perspective, 
relating  to  inspection,  fr.  perspicere,  -spectuni,  to  see 
through,  see  clearly,  fr.  per  and  specere,  to  see,  spy, 
q.  v.]  —  Aerial  perspective.  Art  of  giving  due  dim¬ 
inution  to  the  light,  shade,  and  colors  of  objects,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  distances,  etc.  —  Isometrical  p.  See 
Isometric,  under  Isagon.—  Linear  p.  Application 


Linear  Perspective. 

h  h,  horizon  ;  o,  point  opposite  the  eye  ;  ao,  b  o,  c  o,  d  o,  f  o, 
h  o,  i  o,  j  o,  vanishing  lines, 

of  geometric  principles  to  the  delineation  of  the  lines 
of  a  picture.  —  Perspec'tively,  adv.  According  to 
the  rules  of  perspective.  —  Perspec'tograph,  -to- 
graf,  n.  An  instrument  for  transferring  to  a  picture 
the  points  and  outlines  of  original  objects.  [Gr. 
grapnein,  to  write,  draw.]— Perspica'cious,  -spi-ka'- 
shus,  a.  Quick-sighted ;  sharp  of  sight ;  of  acute 
discernment  ;  keen.  [L.  perspicax,  -cacis,  fr.  per¬ 
spicere.] —  Perspicac'ity,  -kas'T-tT,  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.  [F.  perspicacity,  L.  perspicacitas .]  —  Per- 
spic'uous,  -spik'u-us,  a.  Clear  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  ;  capable  of  being  clearly  understood  ;  not  ob¬ 
scure  or  ambiguous  ;  plain  ;  distinct ;  definite.  [L. 
perspicuus ,  fr.  perspicere.}  —  Perspic'uously,  adv. — 
Perspic'uousness,  Per'spicu'ity,  n.  The  state  of  be¬ 
ing  perspicuous  ;  plainness  ;  freedom  from  obscu¬ 
rity.  [F.  perspicuity.'] 

Perspire,  pSr-spIr',  v.  i.  [-spired  (-spird''), -spiring.] 
To  evacuate  the  fluids  of  the  body  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin  ;  to  sweat ;  to  be  excreted  insensi¬ 
bly  through  the  excretories  of  the  skin.  —  v.  t.  To 
emit  or  evacuate  insensibly  through  the  excretories 
of  the  skin  ;  to  sweat.  [L.  perspirare,  to  breathe 
through  or  everywhere,  fr.  per  and  spirare,  to 
breathe.]  —  Perspir'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  per¬ 
spired.—  Perspir'ability,  n.— Perspira'tion,  n.  Act 
of  perspiring;  that  which  is  perspired;  sweat. —  Per- 
spir'ative,  -tiv,  a.  Performing  the  act  of  perspira¬ 
tion.  —  Perspir'atory,  -a-to-rl,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  caus¬ 
ing,  perspiration. 

Persuade,  per-swad',  v.  t.  To  influence  by  argument, 
advice,  entreaty,  or  expostulation ;  to  convince  by 
argument  or  reasons,  induce,  prevail  on,  allure,  en¬ 
tice.  [F.  persuader,  L.  persuadere,  -suasum,  fr.  per 
and  suadere,  to  udvise,  persuade.]  —  Persuad'er.  n. 

—  Persuad'able,  a.  —  Persua'sible,  -swa'sl-bl ,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  persuaded.  [F.]  —  Persua'sibil'ity,  n. 

—  Persua'sion,  -zhun,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being, 
etc.;  a  creed  or  belief;  a  sect  adhering  to  a  creed. 
[F.]  —  Persua'sive,  -siv,  a.  Tending  to  persuade; 
having  the  power  of  persuading.  —  n.  An  incite¬ 
ment;  an  exhortation.  [F.  persuasif.] — Persua'- 
sively,  adv.  —  Persua'siveness,  n.  —  Persua'sory,  -so¬ 
rt,  a.  Having  power  or  tendency  to  persuade ; 
persuasive. 

Pert,  pert,  a.  Indecorously  free  or  presuming ;  for¬ 
ward  ;  saucy  ;  bold  ;  impudent.  —  n.  An  assuming 
or  saucy  person.  [Partly  fr.  F.  apert,  L.  apertus, 
open  :  see  Malapert,  under  Maladministration; 
partly  same  as  perk,  q.  v.]  —  Pert'ly,  adv.  —  Pert'- 
ness,  n. 

Pertain,  pSr-tan',  v.  i.  [-tained  (-tand'),  -taining.] 
To  he  the  property,  right,  or  duty  of;  to  belong;  to 
have  relation  to,  relate.  [OF.  partenir,  L.  pertinere, 
fr.  per  and  tenure,  to  hold,  keep.]  —  Per'tinent,  -tf- 
nent,  a.  Related  to  the  subject  or  matter  in  hand; 
adapted  to  the  end  proposed  ;  apposite  ;  relevant ; 
fit;  proper.  [F.;  L.  pertinens,  p.  pr.  of  pertinere.)  — 
Per'tinently,  adv.  —  Per' tinence,  -nency,  -tt-nen-st, 
ii.  State  of  being,  etc.;  suitableness.— Pertina'cious, 
-na'shus,  a.  Holding  or  adhering  to  any  opinion, 
purpose,  or  design,  with  obstinacy;  resolute;  firm; 


eOn,  cQbe,  full ;  moon,  fdbt;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ipk,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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inflexible;  determined;  steady.  [L.  pertinu.v,  -unris 
fr.  per  and  tenax,  tenacious,  f  r.  tenure.  1  —  Perti- 
na'ciously,  adv. —  Pertina'ciousness,  Pertinae'ity, 
-nas'Y-tY,  n,  State  or  quality  of  being  pertinacious; 
obstinacy.  [F.  pcrtuiacitd.) 

Perturb,  pcr-terb',  v.  t.  To  disturb,  agitate,  disquiet; 
to  disorder,  confuse.  [F.  perturber,  L.  perturbare, 
fr.  per  and  turbare,  to  disturb,  fr.  turba,  a  crowd; 
see  Turbid.]  —  Perturba'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of 
being,  etc.  ( Astron .)  An  irregularity  in  the  motion 
of  a  heavenly  body  through  its  orbit.  [F. ;  L.  per¬ 
turbation 

Pertusion,  per-tu'zliun,  n.  Act  of  punching  or  pier¬ 
cing.  with  a  pointed  instrument.  [L.  pertundere, 
-tusiim,  to  beat  or  thrust  through,  bore  through,  fr. 
per  and  tundere ,  to  beat.] 

Peruke,  per'ook,  n.  An  artificial  cap  of  hair  ;  a  peri¬ 
wig,  q.  v.  [F  perruke..  It.  parruca,  Sp.  peluca,  peri¬ 
wig,  wig.  It.  pelo,  L.  pilus,  hail'd 

Peruse,  pe-rooz',  v.  t.  [-kused  C-rbozd'),  -busing. ]  To 
read,  or  to  read,  with  attention]  to  observe,  consider. 
[Prob.  fr.  per-  and  use,  meaning  to  use  uo,  go 
through.]  —  Peru'sal,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Perus'er,  it. 

Pervade,  per-vad',  v.  t.  To  pass  through,  as  an  aper¬ 
ture,  pore,  or  interstice  ;  to  permeate  ;  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  diffused  in;  to  be  in  all  parts.  [L.  pern t  /ere, 
fr.  per  and  vadere,  to  go,  walk;  s.  rt.  wa  !e. ]  —  Per- 
va'sion, -zhun  n.  Act  of  pervading.  —  Perva'sive. 
-siv,  a.  Tending,  or  able,  to  pervade.— Pervert',  per¬ 
vert',  v.  t.  To  turn  from  truth,  propriety,  or  from  its 
proper  purpose ;  to  misinterpret  through  evil  mo¬ 
tives  or  bias;  to  turn  from  the  right,  corrupt,  con¬ 
vert,  proselyte.  —  Per'vert,  n.  One  who  has  turned  j 
from  a  right  way  to  that  which  is  wrong.  [F.  per-  j 
vertir,  L.  pervertcre,  fr.  per  and  vertere ,  versum,  to 
turn:  see  Verse.]  —  Pervert'er.  n.  —  Pervert'ible, 
a.  Capable  of  being  perverted.—  Perverse',  -vers',  a. 
Turned  aside ;  distorted  from  the  right ;  obstinate 
in  the  wrong;  disposed  to  cross  and  vex  ;  froward; 
untoward;  stubborn  ;  untractable  ;  cross  ;  peevish  ; 
vexatious.  [F.  pervers,  L.  perversits.]  —  Perverse'ly, 
adv.  —  Perverse'ness,  n.  —  Perver'sion,  n.  Act  of 
perverting  ;  change  to  something  worse  ;  diversion 
from  the  true  and  proper  intenhor  purpose.  —  Per- 
ver'sity,  -sT-tY,  n.  State  of  being  perverse.— Perver'- 
sive,  -siv,  n.  Tending  to  pervert  or  corrupt. 

Pervious,  tier'vY-us,  a.  Capable  of  being  penetrated 
by  another  body  or  substance;  permeable;  penetra¬ 
ble;  capable  of  being  penetrated  by  the  mental  sight. 
[L.  pervius ,  fr.  per  and  via,  a  way.]  —  Per'vious- 
ness,  n. 

Pesky,  pesk'Y,  a.  Great ;  mischievous  ;  troublesome; 
annoying.  [Prob.  corrupt,  of  pestilent .]  - 

Pessary,  pes'sa-rY,  n.  An  instrument  made  of  wood, 
caoutchouc,  etc.,  and  introduced  into  the  vagina  to 
support  a  displaced  uterus.  [F.  pessaire,  Li.  pessa- 
rium .] 

Pessimist,  pes'sY-mist,  n.  One  who  complains  of  every¬ 
thing  as  being  for  the  worst,  —  opp.  to  optimist.  [L. 
pessimus,  worst.]  —  Pessimistic,  a.  Gloomy;  croak¬ 
ing. —  Pes'simism, -mizm,  n.  Opinion  or  doctrine, 
etc. 

Pest,  pest,  n.  A  fatal  epidemic  disease;  plague;  pes¬ 
tilence  ;  a  troublesome,  noxious,  mischievous,  or  de¬ 
structive  person  or  thing.  [F.  peste,  L.  pestis,  the 
plague,  perh.  fr.  perdere,  to  destroy.]  —  Pest'-house, 
n.  A  hospital  for  persons  infected  with  malignant 
contagious  disease.  —  Pestif'erous,  -er-us,  a.  'Pest¬ 
bearing  ;  pestilential ;  infectious  ;  contagious  ;  mis¬ 
chievous  ;  destructive  ;  vexatious.  [L.  pest  if  crus, 
fr.  pestis  and  ferre,  to  bear.]  —  Pestif'erously,  adr. 
Pes'tilence,  -tt-lens,  n.  That  which  is  pestilent;  the 
disease  known  as  the  plague  ;  any  deadly  epidemic 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  ;  that  which  breeds 
disturbance  or  vice.  [F. ;  L.  pestilentia.] — Pes'ti- 
lent,  a.  Pestilential ;  noxious  ;  contaminating  ;  in¬ 
fectious  ;  troublesome.  [F. ;  L.  pestilens.] —  Pesti- 
len'tial,  -shal,  a.  Producing  or  tending  to  produce 
the  pest,  plague,  or  other  infectious  disease;  noxious; 
seriously  troublesome.  —  Pestilen'tially,  Pes'tilent- 
ly,  adv. 

Pester,  pes'ter,  v.  t.  [-tered  (-terd),  -tering.]  To 
harass  with  little  vexations;  to  crowd  together  in  an 
annoying  way;  to  trouble,  annoy,  tease,  vex,  encum¬ 
ber.  [Abbrev.  fr.  impester ;  OF.  empestrer,  to  entangle 
the  feet  or  legs,  to  embarrass,  fr.  pasturon,  pastern, 
fr.  LL.  pastorium,  a  clog  preventing  horses  from 
wandering  in  the  pastures:  see  Pastern,  under 
Pastor.]  —  Pes'terer,  n. 

Testle,  pes'l,  n.  An  instrument  for  pounding  and 
breaking  substances,  in  a  mortar.  —  v.t.  [re.stled 


(pes'ld),  PESTLING.]  To  pound,  break,  or  pulverize, 
with,  or  as  with,  a  pestle.  [ME.  and  OF.  pastel,  C. 
pistillwn,  fr.  pinsere,  pistum,  Gr.  ptissein,  Skr.  pish, 
to  pound;  s.  rt.  pistil,  piston.] 

Pet,  pet,  n.  A  slight  fit  of  peevishness;  any  little  ani¬ 
mal  fondled  and  indulged;  one  treated  with  constant 
gentle  attention.  —  v.  t.  To  treat  as  a  pet,  fondle, 
indulge.  [Prob.  same  as  pout,  and  onomut.,  repre¬ 
senting  the  sound  made  to  express  impatience;  ef. 
NormF.  pet !  Ic.  putt!  It.  petto!  =  E.  pish!  pshaw! 

—  hence,  to  indulge  a  child  in  its  pets,  and  a  spoiled 
or  petted  child,  animal,  etc.;  prob.  Ir.  peat,  Ga. 
pieata,  a  pet,  tame  animal,  are  fr.  the  E.]  —  Pet'tish, 
a.  Evincing,  pert,  to,  or  addicted  to,  pets;  fretful; 
peevish;  captious;  cross. — Pet'tishly,  adv  — Pefc'- 
tishness,  u. 

Petal,  pet'al  or  pc'tal,  n.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  leaves  of 

the  corolla,  or  the  colored 
leaves  of  a  flower.  [Gr. 
petalon,  a  leaf,  prop.  neut. 
of  petalos,  spread  out, 
flat ;  s.  rt.  L.  patere,  to 
lie  open,  be  spread  out.] 

—  Pet'al o us,  -al-us,  a. 

Having  petals,— opp.  to 
apetalous.  —  Pet'alism,  Petals. 


Petiole. 


-i.-.m,  n.  A  custom  m  an¬ 
cient  Syracuse  of  writing  on  a  leaf  the  name  of  a 
person  whom  it  was  proposed  to  banish.  — Pet'aloid, 
-il-oid, «.  Of  the  form  of  a  petal.  [Gr.  eidos,  shape.] 

Petard,  pe-tard.',  n.  (Mil.)  A  receptacle  filled  with 
powder,  formerly  used  to  break  gates,  barricades, 
etc.,  by  explosion.  [F.,  fr.  'peter,  pedere.  Gr.  perdein , 
Skr.  pard,  to  break  wind  ;  s.  rt.  partridge.] 

Petecchial,  pe-tek'kY-al,  or  Pete'chial,  a.  (Med.) 
Having,  or  accompanied  by,  livid  spots  ;  spotted. 
[XL.  petechia iis,  fr.  L.  petigo,  a  scab,  eruption.] 

Petcrpenee,  pe'ter-pens,  n.  An  annual  tax,  paid  to  the 
Pope. 

Petiole,  pet'Y-ol,  n.  (Bot.)  The  foot-stalk  of  a  leaf, 
connecting  the' leaf  with 
the  plant.  [F.;  L.  petiolus , 
for  pediolus,  dim.  of  pes,  pe¬ 
dis,  a  foot.]  —  Pet'ioiar,  -la- 
ry,  -Y-o-la-rY,  a.  Pertaining 
to,  proceeding  from,  grpw- 
ing  or  supported  on,  a  peti¬ 
ole.  —  Pet'iolate,  -l at,  a. 

(Bot.)  Having  a  petiole. 

Petit,  Petite,  Petit-maitre.  See 
under  Petty. 

Petition,  pe-tish'un,  n.  A 

prayer  ;  supplication  ;  re¬ 
quest  ;  entreaty,  esp.  of  a 
formal  kind.  —  v.  t.  [reti- 
TIONED(-und), -TONING.]  To 
make  a  request  to,  solicit ;  esp.,  to  supplicate  for  soma 
favor  or  right.  [F.;  L.  petitio,  fr.  petere,  petitum,  to 
attack,  ask,  orig.  to  fall  on;  s.  rt.  feather, pen,  q.  v.] 

—  Petitioner,  h.  —  Peti'tionaryr-a-rY,  a.  Coming 
with,  or  containing  a  petition. 

Petrean,  pe-tre'an,  a.  Pert,  to  rock  or  stone.  [L.  pe- 
trseus,  fr.  L.  and  Gr.  petra,  a  rock,  Gr.  petros,  stone.] 

—  Pe'trous,  -trus,  a.  Like  stone;  stony;  hard. —  Pe- 
tres'ceuce,  -tres'sens,  n,  Process  of  changing  into 
stone.  —  Petres'cent,  -sent,  a.  Converting  into 
stone,  or  into  stony  hardness.  —  Pet'rify,  -rY-fi,  v.  t. 
[-fied  (-fid),  -fying.]  To  convert  to  stone  or  stony 
substance;  to  make  callous  or  obdurate.  —  v.i.  To 
become  stone,  or  of  a  stony  hardness.  [L .facere,  to 
make.]  —  Pet'rifac'tion,  n.  Conversion  of  any  or¬ 
ganic  matter  into  stone;  an  organized  body  rendered 
hard  by  depositions  of  stony  matter  in  its  cavities;  a 
body  incrusted  with  stony  matter.  —  Pet'rifac'tive, 
-tiv,  rt.  Having  power  to  convert  vegetable  or  ani¬ 
mal  substances  into  stone;  pert,  to  petrifaction.— 
Petrif'ic,  pe-trif'ik,  a.  Having  power  to  convert 
into  stone. — Pet'rifica'tion.  n.  Petrifaction;  obdu¬ 
racy. —  Petro'leum,  -tro'le-um,  n.  Rock  oil,  an  in 
flammable  bituminous  liquid  exuding  from  tho 
earth.  [L.  oleum,  oil,  q. 
v.]  —  PeFroleur',  -ler',  n. 

One  who  fires  buildings 
by  petroleum;  an  incendi¬ 
ary.  [F.]  —  PeProleuse', 

-lez',  n.  A  woman  who, 
etc.  [F.] 

Petrel,  pet'rel,  n.  A  long¬ 
winged,  web-footed  sea- 
fowl:  the  stormy  petrel  is 
called  also  Mother  Carey's  Petrel. 


Urn,  fame  far.  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  6nd,  eve,  term  ;  Yu.  ice  ;  Odd,  tone,  Or ; 
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chicken.  [F.,  dim.  of  Peter ,  in  allusion  to  his  walking 
on  the  sea,  which  the  bird  appears  to  do;  cf.  G.Pcters- 
rogel,  a  petrel,  lit.  Peterfowl.] 

Petronel,  pet'ro-nel,  n.  A  large,  horseman’s  pistol ; 
a  small  cannon.  [  OF.  petrinul ,  fr.  petrine ,  L.  pectus, 
-toris,  the  breast,  because  it  was  placed  against  the 
breast  to  fire.] 

Petticoat,  Pettifog,  etc.  See  under  Petty. 

Pettish,  etc.  See  under  Pet. 

Petto,  pet'to,  n.  The  breast.  [It.;  E.  pectus,  the 
breast.]  —  In  petto.  In  secrecy;  m  reserve. 

Petty,  pet'tT,  a.  [-TIER,  -tiest.]  Small;  little;  infe¬ 
rior;  trifling;  trivial;  unimportant;  frivolous.  [ME. 
and  F.  petit,  W.  pitio,  Wallacliian  piti,  small,  little, 
OF. ]/ite,  a  small  coin,  W.pig,  a  point.]—  Pet'tily, 
adv.  In  a  petty  or  contemptible  manner;  frivolously. 

—  Pet'tiness,  n.  —  Pet'it,  pet'T,  F.  pron.  pte,  a. 
Small;  little;  mean;  petty.  [Same  as  petty.]  —  Petit 
juri/.  A  jury  of  12  men,  impaneled  to  try  causes  at 
the'  bar  of  a  court,  —  disting,  fr.  the  grand  jury.—  P. 
larceny.  The  stealing  of  goods  of  a  certain  specified 
small  value  or  under.  —  Petite',  pe-tet',  a.  Small 
in  size;  little;  dainty.  [F.,  fern,  of  petit.]  —  Petit- 
maitre,  pet'e-ma'tr,  n.  A  spruce  fellow  who  dan¬ 
gles  about  ladies  ;  a  fop;  coxcomb.  [F.,  lit.  little 
master.]  —  Pet'ticoat,  -tt-kot,  a.  A  woman’s  under¬ 
skirt.  [E.  coat.]  —  Pet'tifog,  v.  t.  To  do  small  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  lawyer.  [ProvE.  fog,  to  hunt  servilely, 
flatter  for  gain. ]  —  Pet'tifog'ger,  n.—  Pet'tifog'gery, 
-ger-T,  n.  Practice  or  arts  of,  etc.  ;  disreputable 
tricks;  quibbles.  —  Pet'titoes,  -toz,  n.pl.  The  toes 
or  feet  of  a  pig. 

Petulant,  pet'u-lant,  a.  Inclined  to  complain;  cap¬ 
tious;  caviling;  irritable;  peevish;  cross;  fretful.  [L. 
petulans,  lantis,  fr.  petere,  to  attack,  seek:  see  Peti¬ 
tion.]—  Pet'ulantly.  adv.  —  Pet'ulance,  -Ians,  -lan- 
cy,  -lan-sY,  n.  State  of  being  petulant;  freakish  pas¬ 
sion;  pettisimess.  [F. petulance.] 

Petunia,  pe-tu'nT-a,  n.  A  S.  Amer.  plant  allied  to  the 
tobacco  family,  many  cultivated  varieties  of  which 
furnish  a  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers.  [Brazil. 
petnn,  tobacco.] 

Pew,  pu,  n.  An  inclosed  seat  in  a  church.  [OF.  pui, 
hill,  high  place,  fr.  E.  podium,  elevated  place,  bal¬ 
cony.] 

Pewef.pe'wet,  Pe'wit,  n.  The 
lapwing  or  green  plover. 

[Onomat.,  fr.  its  cry;  D.  pie 
wit,  kiewit,  G.  kibitz.] 

Pewter,  pu'ter,  n.  An  alloy 
consisting  chiefly  of  tin  and 
lead;  a  class  of  utensils 
made  of  pewter.  [OF.  peu~ 
tre,  Sp.  peltre.  It.  petro ; 
prop,  same  as  spelter,  q.  v.] 

—  Pew'terer,  n.  One  who  works  in  pewter. 

Pfenning,  fen'ning,  n.  A  German  copper  coin  = 

about  l-4th  cent.  [G.  pfennig  :  see  Penny.] 

Phaeton,  fa'e-ton,  n.  ( Myth .)  The  son  of  Phcebus, 
who  attempted  to  guide  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  An 
open  carriage  like  a  chaise,  on  4  wheels.  [F.,  name 
of  the  carriage;  F.,  L.,  and  Gr.  Phaethon,  son  of 
Phcebus  or  Helios,  in  Gr.,  prop,  radiant,  p.  pr.  of 
/ ihaethem , ; ihaein ,  to  shine:  see  Phantasm.] 

Phalanx,  fa'lanks  or  fal'anks,  n.  (Gr.  Antig.)  A 
battalion  or  body  of  soldiers  formed  in  ranks  and 
files  close  and  deep,  so  as  to  offer  very  firm  resist¬ 
ance  to  a  foe.  Any  body  of  troops  formed  in  close 
array;  any  firm  combination  of  people  ;  a  compact 
society  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  socialist  Charles 
Fourier,  and  having  a  common  dwelling.  [L.  and 
Gr.] — Phalan'ges,  -jez,  n.  pi.  (Anat.)  The  small 
bones  forming  the  fingers  and  toes  :  see  Skeleton. 
[L.,  pi.  of  tihalanx.]  —  Phal'anster'y,  -ster'X,  n.  The 
common  dwelling  of  a  Fourierite  phalanx  ;  an  asso¬ 
ciation  organized  on  the  plan  of  Fourier.  [Gr.  ste¬ 
reos,  firm,  solid.] 

Phalarope,  fal'a-rop,  n.  One  of  a  genus  of  wading 
birds,  found  chiefly  in  northern  localities.  [Gr. 

1 ihalaros ,  having  a  patch  of  white,  and  pous,  foot.] 

Phantasm,  fan'tazm,  n.  A  creation  of  the  fancy  ;  an 
imaginary  existence  which  seems  to  be  real;  an  op¬ 
tical  illusion  ;  a  dream.  [L.  and  Gr.  phantasma,  fr. 
Gr.  phantazein ,  to  display,  in  passive  to  appear, 
phainein,  to  show,  / ihaein ,  to  shine,  phaos,  light ;  s. 
rt.  Skr.  hha,  to  shine,  l j.  focus,  hearth,  E .  fancy,  hier¬ 
ophant,  sycojihant,  diaphonous,  phenomenon,  /those, 
emphasis,  /ihotograph,  /ihos/ihorus,  etc.]  —  Phantas'- 
ma  go'ria,  -taz'ma-go'rT-ii,  n.  An  exhibition  of  shad¬ 
ows  thrown  upon  a  flat  surface,  as  by  a  magic  lan¬ 
tern;  illusive  images.  [(Jr.  agora,  assembly.! — Phan- 


tas'magor'ic,  -gbr'ik,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  etc.—  Phan- 
tas'magory.  -go-rT,  n.  Phantasmagoria  ,  a  magic 
lantern.  —  Phan'tom,  n.  An  apparition  ;  specter  ; 
ghost;  airy  spirit.  [  Same  as  jihantasm;  MF,.fantome, 
OF.  fantosme ,  phantosme,  a  ghost,  spirit,  whence 
fantasy  and  fancy,  q.  v.J  —  Phan'tasy,  -ta-sl,  n. 
Fancy.— Phantas'tic,  a.  Fantastic. 

Pharisee,  fhr'i-se,  n.  One  of  a  sect  among  the  Jews 
ostentatiously  observant  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 
L.  phariscus,  Gr.  phairisaios,  lit.  one  who  separates 
limself,  Iieb.  ptarash,  to  separate.]  —  Pharisa'ic, 
-T-sa'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like, the  Pharisees; 
making  a  show  of  religion  without  the  spirit  of  it  ; 
hypocritical.  —  Pharisa'icalness,  n.  —  Phar'isaism, 
-izm,  n.  The  notions,  doctrines,  and  conduct  of ,  etc. ; 
hypocrisy  in  religion. 

Pharmacy,  lar'rna-sT,  n.  Art  or  practice  of  preparing, 
compounding,  and  dispensing  medicines.  [OF./m- 
inacie,  phuimacie,  Gr.  pharmakeia,  fr.  phannakon, 
a  drug,  peril,  fr.  pherein ,  to  bring  ( help).]  —  Pharma- 
ceu'tic,  -tical,  -su'tik-al,  a.  Pert,  to  the  knowledge 
or  art  of,  etc.  [Gr.  /iharmakeuein,  to  administer 
drugs.]  —  Pharmaceu'tics,  n.  Science  of  preparing 
medicines.  —  Pharmaceu'tist,  Phar'macist,  «.  One 
skilled  in  pharmacy  ;  a  druggist.  [Gr.  / iharmakeus .] 
—  Pharmacol'ogy,~-kol'o-jX,  n.  Science  of  drugs,  or 
art  of  preparing  medicines  ;  a  treatise  on  the  art. 
[Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  —  Pharmacol'ogist,  n.  One 
skilled  in,  etc.  —  Phar'macopcg'ia,  -pe'ya,  n.  A 
book  giving  authoritative  formula;  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  various  standard  medicines  ;  a  dispensa¬ 
tory.  [Gr.  poiein,  to  make.]  —  Pharmacop'olist,  n. 
One  who  sells  medicines;  an  apothecary.  ( Gr.  poiein, 
to  sell.] 

Pharos,  fa'ros,  n.  A  lighthouse  for  the  direction  of  sea¬ 
men  ;  a  watchtower  :  beacon.  [Name  of  the  island 
in  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  where  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  built  a  famous  lighthouse.]  —  Pharol' ogy,  -o-jX 
n.  Science  of  lighthouses.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.] 

Pharynx,  far'inks,  n.  (Anat.)  The  cavity  into  which 
the  nose  and  mouth  open,  and  which  is  continuous 
below  with  the  esophagus.  [LateL.  and  Gr. ;  s.  rt 
Gr.  pharanx,  a  chasm,  cleft,  paraein,  to  plow,  I, 
forare=, E.  to  bore.]  —  Pharyngeal,  fa-rin'je-al  o* 
far-i n-je'al,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  th« 
pharynx.  —  Pharyngot'cmy,  fa  r-in-got'o-mY,  n. 
(Surg.)  Operation  of  cutting  into  the  pharynx,  to 
remove  anything  that  obstructs  the  passage.  [Gr. 
temnein,  to  cut.] 

Phase,  faz,  n. ;  pi.  Phases,  fa'zez,  Pha'sis,  n. ;  pi. 
-SES,  -sez.  That  which  is  exhibited  to  the  eye  ;  ap¬ 
pearance  which  anything  manifests,  esp.  any  one 
among  varying  appearances  of  the  same  object.  See 
Moon.  [LateL.  and  Gr.  phasis,  fr.  Gr.  /ihaein,  to 
shine  :  see  Phantasm.] 

Pheasant,  fez'ant,  n.  A  gallinaceous  Asiatic  bird, 
found  wild  in  Europe, 
whose  flesh  is  valued  as 
food.  [L.phasiana,  lit. 
the  bird  of  the  Phasis, 
a  river  of  Colchis.] 

Phenakistoscope,  fen-a- 
kis't o-s k o p,  n.  An 
optical  toy,  consisting 
of  a  revolving  disk  on 
which  are  figures  that 
seem  to  be  in  actual 
motion.  [Gr.  phena- 
kismos,  deceit,  and 
skopein,  to  see.] 

Phonix,  fe'niks,  n.  (Gr. 

Myth.)  A  bird  fahled 
to  exist  single  for  500  Pheasant, 

years,  and  to  rise  again  from  its  own  ashes,  —  the 
emblem  of  immortality.  [Gr.  phoinix,  the  phenix, 
also  Phenician,  also  purple-red,  —  peril,  the  bird 
was  named  fr.  the  color,  and  that  invented  by  the 
Phenicians.] 

Phenol,  fe'nol,  n.  (Chem.)  A  hjulrocarbon  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  or  from  the 
vapor  of  benzoic  acid,  —  used  as  a  disinfectant  and 
antiseptic,  and  as  the  base  of  dyes  ;  carbolic  acid. 
[Gr.  phainein,  to  bring  to  light  (see  Phantasm),  and 
hule,  wood.]  —  Phe'nyl,  -nil,  n.  The  radical  of  which 
phenol  is  a  hydrate  :  it  contains  6  carbon  atoms  and 
5  of  hydrogen. 

Phenomenon,  fe-nom'e-non,  r?.  ;  /il.  -na,  -mi.  An  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  whatever,  in  matter  or  spirit,  is  apparent 
to,  or  is  apprehended  by,  observation,  as  (listing,  fr. 
its  ground,  substance,  or  unknown  constitution  ;  a 
remarkable  or  unusual  appearance.  [Gr.  p/iainome- 
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non ,  prop.  neut.  of  pass.  part,  of  phainein,  to  show  : 
see  Phantasm.]  —  Phenom'enal,  a.  Pert,  to  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  ;  very  extraordinary ;  of  rare  excellence. 
Phial,  fi'al,  n.  A  glass  hottle.  esp.  of  small  size,  for 
liquids;  a  vial.  [Same  as  vial;  OF.  viole,  Jiole, 
phiolc ,  fr.  L.  pliiala ,  a  vial,  q.  v.] 

Philander,  fi-lan'der,  v.  i.  [-dekko  (-dCrd),  -deking.] 
To  make  love,  flirt,  coquette.  |Gr.  philandros ,  fond 
of  men,  fr.  philos,  loving,  friendly,  fond  of,  and 
aner,  ancfros,  a  man.]  —  Philanthropy,  -thro-pT,  n. 
Love  of  mankind  ;  benevolence  toward  the  whole 
human  family  ;  universal  good  will.  [Gr.  philan- 
thropia,  fr.  philos  and  anthropos ,  mail,  mankind.]  — 
Phil'anthrop'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  exhibiting, 
philanthropy;  benevolent;  kind.  —  Philanthropist, 
n.  One  who  evinces,  etc.  —  Philat'ely,  ft-lat'e-lY, 
n.  Collection  of  postage  stamps.  [Gr.  ateleia,  ex¬ 
emption  from  tax. )  —  Philat'olist,  n.  A  collector, 
etc.  —  PhiPharmon'ic,  a.  Loving  music.  [Gr.  har- 
monia,  harmony.]  —  PhilheP  lenist,  n.  A  friend  of 
Greece  ;  one  who  supported  the  Greeks  in  their 
revolutionary  struggle  with  the  Turks.  [Gr.  Uellen , 
a  Greek.]  —  PhiPhellen'ic,  a.  Loving  Greece.  — 
Philol'ogy,  fY-lol'o-jY,  n.  The  study  of  language, 
esp.  in  a  philosophical  manner;  linguistic  science. 

tGr.  plnlologia ,  love  of  talking  ;  logos,  discourse.]  — 
'hilol'oger, -o-jer,  -ogist,  n.  One  versed  in,  etc. — 
Philolog'ic,  -loj'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Philol'- 
ogize,  -iiz,  v.  i.  To  offer  criticisms.  —  Phil'omath, 
n.  A  lover  of  learning  ,  a  scholar.  [Gr.  mathe, 
learning.]  —  Philom'athy,  fY-lom'a-thY,  n.  Love  of 
learning.  —  PhiFope'na,  -na,  n.  A  small  present  or 
forfeit  of  one  friend  to  another,  arising  out  of  their 
partaking  together  of  a  double-kerneled  almond.  [In 
11G.  v I iebchen,  LG.  vielliebken ,  much  loved,  pron. 
somewhat  like  phi-lip-ken,  whence  philopena  may  be 
a  corruption,  but  formed  as  if  fr.  Gr.  philos  and  L. 
poena,  penalty.]  —  PhiToprogen'itiveness,  -jen'Y- 
tiv-nes,  n.  ( Phren .)  The  love  of  offspring  or  of 
young  children.  See  Phrenology.  [L. j>rogenies, 
progeny,  q.  v.]  —  Philos'ophy,  -o-fT,  n.  Knowledge 
of  phenomena  as  explained  by  and  resolved  into, 
causes  and  reasons,  powers  and  laws  ;  a  particular 
philosophical  system  or  theory;  collection  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  laws  or  principles  under  which  the  subordinate 
phenomena  of  any  subject  are  comprehended.  [ME. 
and  F.  philosophic,  L.  and  Gr.  philosophia  ;  Gr .  so- 
phos,  wise,  skillful,  sophia,  skill.]  —  Philos'opher,  -o- 
fSr,  n.  One  versed  in,  or  devoted  to,  philosophy;  one 
who  philosophizes. — Philosopher's  stone.  A  stone 
or  preparation  which  the  alchemists  sought  as  the 
instrument  of  converting  the  baser  metals  into  gold. 
—  PhiPosoph'iCj-ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  proceeding  from, 
skilled  in,  or  evincing,  philosophy  ;  rational  ;  wise; 
temperate.  —  Phil'osoph'ically '  adv.  —  Philos'o- 
phism,  -o-fizm,  n.  Love  of  fallacious  arguments  or 
false  reasoning.  —  Philos 'ophist,  n.  A  lover  of 
sophistry.  —  Philos'ophize,  v.  i.  [-phtzed  (-fizd), 
-rruziNG.]  To  reason  like  a  philosopher  ;  to  search 
into  the  reason  and  nature  of  things.  —  PhiPotech'- 
nic,  -tek'nik,  -nical,  a.  Having  an  attachment  to 
the  arts.  [Gr.  techne,  art.]  —  Phil'ter,  ».  A  potion 
or  charm  intended  to  excite  love.  —  v.  t.  [piiil- 
tered  (-tSrd),  -tering.]  To  impregnate  with  a 
love  potion  ;  to  charm  to  love.  [F.  philtre,  L.  ph.il- 
tmm,  Gr.  p hilt r on,] 

Philippic,  fil-ip'pik,  n.  An  oration  of  Demosthenes 
against  Philip,  king  of  Macedon  ;  any  declamation 
abounding  in  acrimonious  invective.  [Philip,  fr.  Gr. 
philippos,  a  lover  of  horses  ;  hippos  =  L.  eguus,  a 
horse.] 

Philistine,  fY-lis'tin,  n.  (Grog.)  An  inhabitant  of 
ancient  Palestine.  One  who  cannot  appreciate,  and 
therefore  despises,  culture,  art,  refinement,  or  re¬ 
ligion.  [L.  Philistinus,  Heb.  Plishthi,  fr.  palash,  to 
wander  about.] 

Philomel,  fil'o-mel,  -me'la,  -la,  n.  The  nightingale. 
[Fr.  Philomela,  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens, 
fabled  to  have  been  changed  into  a  nightingale.] 

Philopena,  Philosophy,  Philter,  etc.  See  under  Phi¬ 
lander. 

Phiz,  fiz,  n.  The  face  or  visage.  [Contr.  of  physiog¬ 
nomy .] 

Phlebotomy,  fle-bot'o-mY,  n.  ( Surg .)  Act  or  practice 
of  opening  a  vein  for  letting  blood;  blood-letting. 
[F.  phlebotomie,  L.  and  Gr.  phlebotomia,  fr,  Gr. 
phleps,  phlebos,  a  vein  (fr.  pheein,  to  gush,  overflow; 
s.  rt.  L.  flare  —  Pt.  blow),  and  temnein,  to  cut.]  — 
Phlebot'omist,  n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Phlebot'omize, 
v.i.  [-mized  (-inizd), -MiziNG.l  To  let  blood  (from 
a  vein).  — Phleme,  flem,  n.  A  lancet,  fleam,  q.  v. 


Phlegm,  flem,  n.  One  of  the  4  humors  (blood,  choler, 
phlegm,  and  gall)  which  the  ancients  supposed  to 
determine  the  temperament.  ( Physiol .)  The  tena¬ 
cious  mucus  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  pas¬ 
sages.  Dullness  ;  coldness  ;  sluggishness  ;  indiffer¬ 
ence.  [F.  phlegme,  L.  and  Gr .  phlegma,  a  flame, 
inflammation,  phlegm,  fr.  Gr.  phlegem,  to  burn;  s. 
rt.  L .flagrare,  to  \mrn,flamma=E.flame.]—  Phleg- 
mat'ic,  fleg-mat'ik,  a.  Abounding  in,  or  genera¬ 
ting,  phlegm;  cold;  dull;  heavy.  —  Phlegmat'ically, 
adv. — Phleg'mon,  n.  (Med.)  Circumscribed  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  such  as  precedes 
an  abscess.  [L.  and  Gr.  phlegmone .]  —  Phleg'mon- 
ous,  -mon-us,  a.  Having  the  nature  or  properties 
of  a  phlegmon.  —  Phlogiston,  flo-jis'ton,  n.  [O. 
Cham.)  The  supposed  principle  of  inflammability, 
or  the  matter  of  fire  in  composition  with  other 
bodies  ;  caloric.  [Gr.  phlogistos,  burnt,  fr.  phlo- 
gizein,  to  set  on  fire,  fr.  phlcgein.]  —  Phlogis'tic, 
a.  ( Chem .)  Partaking  of  phlogiston.  (Med.)  In¬ 
flammatory. —  Phlogo'sis,  n.  (Pathol.)  External 
or  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  body.  [Gr., 
burning  heat.]  —  Phlox,  floks,  n.  A  genus  of  Amer. 
flowering  plants,  having  red,  white,  or  purple  flow¬ 
ers.  [Gr.,  flame,  —  fr.  its  color.] 

Phleme.  See  under  Phlebotomy. 

Phoenix.  Same  as  Ptienix. 

Phonetic,  fo-net'ik,  Phon'ic,  fon'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  the 
voice,  or  its  use;  representing  sounds.  [Gr.  phonet- 
ikos,  pert,  to  speaking,  fr.  phonein ,  to  produce  a 
sound,  phone,  a  sound;  s.  rt.  Gr.  phemi,  1  speak,  E. 
ban,  anthem, j  —  PhonotGcs,  n.  Doctrine  or  science 
of  sounds,  esp.  those  of  the  human  voice;  phonol¬ 
ogy;  art  of  combining  musical  sounds. —  Plion'- 
etist,  n.  One  versed  in  phonology.  —  Pho'nocamp'- 
tic,  a.  Having  the  power  to  inflect  sound,  or 
turn  it  from  its  direction,  and  thus  alter  it.  [Gr. 
phone  and  kamptikos ,  flexible.]— Pho'nograph,  -graf, 
n.  A  distinct  symbol  to  represent  a  sound,  and 
always  one  and  the  same  sound,  in  writing.  (Phys¬ 
ics.)  An  instrument  for  the  mechanical  registra¬ 
tion  and  reproduction  of  audible  sounds.  [Gr. 
graphein,  to  write.]  —  Pho'nogram,  n.  (Phonogra¬ 
phy.)  A  written  letter  or  mark  indicating  a  par¬ 
ticular  sound  or  modification  of  sound.  The  rec¬ 
ord  made  by  a  phonograph  (instrument).  —  Pho- 
nog'rapher,  -nog^ra-fCr,  n.  One  skilled  in  phonog¬ 
raphy,  or  in  using  the  phonograph  (instrument).  — 
Pho'nograph'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  based  upon, 
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“  Be  fit  to  live,  that  you  may  be  fit  to  die.” 

Phonographic  Characters. 

phonography.  —  Phonog'raphy,  -fY,  n.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  or  the  laws  of  the  human  voice,  or  of  sounds 
uttered  by  the  organs  of  speech;  a  representation 
of  sounds  by  distinctive  characters  ;  a  system  of 
short-hand;  art  of  constructing  or  using  the  phono¬ 
graph.  —  Phonol'ogy.  -o-jY,  n.  A  treatise  on  sounds; 
science  or  doctrine  of  the  elementary  sounds  ut¬ 
tered  by  the  human  voice  in  speech  ;  phonetics. 
[Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  —  Pho/nolog'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert, 
to  phonology.  —  Phonol'ogist,  -oger,  n.  One  versed 
in  phonology;  a  phonetist.  —  Pho'notype,  -tip,  n.  A 
type  or  character  used  in  phonotypy.  [Gr.  tunos, 
type,  character.]  —  Pho'notyp'ic,  -ical,  -tYp'ik-al,  a. 
Of,  or  pert,  to,  phonotypy  or  a  phonotype.  —  Pho- 
not'ypy,  -not'Y-pY,  n.  Art  of  representing  sounds 
by  distinct  characters  or  types;  style  of  printing  in 
accordance  with  this  art.  —  Phonot'ypist,  n.  One 
versed  in,  etc.  . 

Phosohorus,  fos'for-us,  n.  The  morning  star:  Phos¬ 
phor,  q.  v.,  below.  (Chem.)  An  elementary  non- 
metallic,  luminous,  poisonous  substance,  very  com¬ 
bustible,  semi-transparent,  resembling  fine  wax. 
[L.;  Gr.  phosphoros,  light-bringing,  fr.  phos,  photos 
(=  phaos:  see  Phantasm),  light,  and  pherein,  to 
bring.]  —  Phos'phuret,  -fu-ret,  -phide,  -fYd,  n. 
(Chem.)  A  combination  of  phosphorus  with  an¬ 
other  substance. — Phos/'phuret/ed,  a.  Combined 
with  phosphorus.  —  Phos'phate,  -fat,  n.  A  salt 
formed  by  a  combination  of  phosphoric  acid  with  a 
salifiable  base. —  Phos'phite,  -tit,  n.  A  salt  formed 
by  combination  of  phosphorous  acid  with  a  salifi- 
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phorus,  by  exhibiting  a  faint  light  without  sensible 
neat.  —  Phos'phores'cence,  -es'sens,  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.  —  Phos'phores'cent,  a.  Shining  with  a 
faint  light.— Phosphor'ic,  -ical,  -fhr'ik-al,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  obtained  from,  phosphorus.  —  Phos'phorous, 
-for-us,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  obtained  from,  phosphorus 

—  said  of  a  certain  acid  formed  by  combination  of 
phosphorus  with  oxygen.  —  Phos'phor,  -f6r,  n. 
( Astron .)  The  planet  Venus,  when  appearing  as 
the  morning  star  ;  Lucifer.  —  Photog'eny,  fo-toj'- 
e-nY,  n.  Art  of  taking  pictures  by  the  action  of 
light  on  a  chemically  prepared  ground.  [Gr.  phos 
and  rjenein ,  to  produce.]  —  Photogenic,  -jen'ic,  a. 
Pert,  to  photogeny  ;  producing  light ;  suited  for 
producing  photographic  pictures,  —  said  of  rays  of 
light ;  actinic.  —  Phonograph,  -to-graf,  n.  A  pic¬ 
ture  produced  or  printed  on  chemically  prepared 
paper,  by  the  action  of  sunlight.  —  v.  t.  To  take 
such  a  picture.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  write.]—  Photog'- 
rapher,  -ra-fer,  n.  One  who  practices  photography. 

—  Pho'tograph'ic,  -ical,  -graf'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
obtained  by,  photography.—  Photog'raphy,  -ra-fY,  n. 
Art  of,  etc.  — Photoch'romy,  -tok'ro-mf,  n.  Art  or 
process  of  reproducing  colors  by  photography.  [Gr. 
chroma ,  color.]  —  Photol'ogy,  -tol'o-jY,  n.  Doctrine 
or  science  of  light,  explaining  its  nature  and  phe¬ 
nomena.  [Gr.  logos ,  discourse.]  —  Photorn'eter,  n. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  relative  intensities 
of  light.  [Gr.  metron ,  measure.]  —  Photom'etry, 
-e-trY,  n.  Science  of  the  measurement  of  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  light.  —  Pho'to-elsc'tric,  a.  Acting  by  the 
operation  of  both  light  and  electricity,  —  said  of  ap¬ 
paratus  for  taking  photographs  by  electric  light.  — 
Pho'to-lith'ograph,  n.  A  picture  printed  from  a 
lithographic  stone  which  has  been  prepared  by 
photographic  process.  —  v.  t.  To  produce,  etc.— 
Pho'togen,  -jen,  n.  (  Chem.)  A  light  hydrocarbon 
oil,  obtained'  by  the  distillation  of  coal,  shale,  peat, 
etc.,  and  burned  in  lamps. 

Phrase,  fraz,  n.  A  brief  expression,  or  part  of  a  sen¬ 
tence;  a  short,  pithy  expression;  esp.  one  which  is 
often  employed;  manner  or  style  in  which  one  ex¬ 
presses  himself;  diction.  —  v.t.  [phrased  (frazdj, 
phrasing.]  To  express  in  words,  or  in  peculiar 
words.  [F.;  L.  and  Gr.  pkrasis,  fr.  Gr.  plirazein ,  to 
speak.]  —  Phraseology,  -ze-ol'o-jY,  n.  Manner  of 
expression;  peculiar  words  used  in  a  sentence;  dic¬ 
tion;  style;  a  collection  of  phrases  in  a  language. 
[Gr.  logos ,  speech,  discourse.  j—Phra'seolog'ic,  -ical, 
-ze-o-loj'ik-al,  a.  Capable  of  being  phrased,  pert, 
to  phraseology. 

Phrenic,  fren'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  the  diaphragm.  — 


1,  Amativaness ;  2,  Philopro 
genitivoness  ;  3,  Concentra 
tiveness;  3  a,  Inhabitiveness 
4,  Adhesiveness  ;  5,  Combat 
iveness  ;  6,  Destructiveness 
6  a,  Alimentiveness;  7,  Secre 
tiveness  ;  8,  Acquisitiveness 
9,  Constructiveness;  10,  Self 
esteem  ;  11,  Love  of  appro 
b  a  t  i  o  n  ;  12,  Cautiousness 
13,  Benevolence  ;  14,  Venera 
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tion  ;  15,  Firmnoss;  16,  Con¬ 
scientiousness;  17,  Hope;  18, 
Wonder;  19,  Ideality  ;  ID  a, 
(Not  determined)  ;  20,  Wit; 
21,  Imitation;  22,  Individual¬ 
ity  ;  23,  Form  ;  24,  Size  ;  25, 
Weight;  26,  Color;  27,  Local¬ 
ity  ;  2S,  Number;  29,  Order; 
30,  Eventuality;  31,  Time;  32, 
Tune;  33,  Language;  34,  Com¬ 
parison  ;  35,  Causality. 


Phylacteries. 


Phren'ics,  n.  Science  of  the  mind;  metaphysics. 
[Gr.  phren ,  phrenos ,  the  mind,  also  the  diaphragm, 
—  where  the  ancients  believed  the  mind  to  be  situ¬ 
ated;  peril,  s.  rt.  Gr.  splen=E.  spleen.'] — Phrenet'ic, 
fre-net'ik,  a.  Frantic,  q.  v.,  under  Frenzy.  — 
Phren'sy,  -zi,  n.  Same  as  Frenzy.  —  Phreni'tis,  n. 
(Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  me¬ 
ninges  of  the  brain,  attended  with  acute  fever  and 
delirium.  Madness;  frenzy,  q.  v.  [Gr.]  —  Phre- 
nol'ogy,  -nol'o-jY,  n.  Science  of  the  special  func¬ 
tions  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  ;  theory  that  the 
mental  faculties  are  shown  on  the  surface  of  the 
head  or  skull;  craniology.  [Gr.  Zogros,  discourse.] — 
Phrenol'ogist,  n.  A  believer  in,  or  one  versed  in, 
etc.  —  Phrenolog'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Phrygian,  frij'Y-au,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  Phrygia ,  in 
Asia  Minor, —  applied  to  a  sprightly  kind  of  music 
among  the  ancients,  also  to  a  light  stone. 

Phthisis,  thi'sis,  n.  (Mecl.)  Pulmonary  consum ption, 

ifc, . ,  .  . 

Phthis'ic,  tiz'ik,  n.  Same  as  phthisis,  —  popularly, 
but  erroneously,  applied  to  any  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  esp.  to  chronic  dyspnoea,  fr.  the  notion  that 
these  affections  are  much  the  same  as  phthisis.  [Fr. 
L.  phthisicus ,  Gr.  phthisikos,  consumptive.]— Phthis'- 
ical,  Phthis'icky,  -ik-Y,  a.  Having,  or  pert,  to,  etc.; 
breathing  hard. 

Phycology,  fi-kol'o-jY,  a.  The  study  of  algae  or  sea¬ 
weeds.  [Gr.  phuk'os,  sea-weed,  fucus,  and  logos,  dis¬ 
course.] 

Phylactery,  fi-lak'ter-Y,  n.  Any  charm  or  spell  worn 
us  a  preservative  from  danger 
or  disease.  (Jewish  Antiq.)  A 
slip  of  parchment  on  which 
were  written  certain  passages 
of  the  Pentateuch;  worn  by 
devout  persons  on  the  fore¬ 
head  and  left  arm  while  at 1 
prayer.  [Gr.  phulakterion,  a 
preservative,  amulet,  fr.  phu- 
lacter,  phulax,  a  watchman,  phulassein,  to  guard.] 
Phyllon,  fil'lon,  n.  (Dot.)  One  of  the  leaves  forming 
the  calyx  or  external  envelope  of  a  flower.  [Gr. 
phullon ,  h.  folium,  a  leaf;  s.  rt.  foliage.]  —  Phyl'loid, 
-loid,  a.  Like  a  leaf.  [Gr.  eidos,  shape.]  —  Phylloph'- 
agous,  -lof'a-gus,  a.  Subsisting  on  leaves;  leaf-eat¬ 
ing.  [ Gr.  phagein,  to  cat.]  —  Phyllox'era,  -loks'e-  ra, 
n.  A  hemipterous  insect,  allied  to  the  aphis  or 
plant-louse,  very  destructive  to  grape-vines;  the  dis- 
‘  eased  condition  of  the  vine  thus  caused.  [Gr.  phul¬ 
lon  and  xeros,  dry.] 

Physeter,  fi-se'ter,  n.  The  sperm  whale;  apparatus 
for  utilizing  atmospheric  pressure  in  filtering.  [L. 
and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  phusan,  to  blow.] 

Physic,  fiz'ik,  n.  Theory  or  practice  of  medicine;  a 
specific  internal  application  for  the  cure  or  relief  of 
sickness;  a  purge;  cathartic.— v.  t.  [PHYSicKED(-ikt), 
-1CKING.]  To  treat  with  physic;  to  purge;  to  cure. 
—  Phys'ics,  n.  Science  of  nature  or  of  natural  ob¬ 
jects;  esp.  science  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies, 
and  causes  that  modify  those  properties ;  natural 
philosophy.  [OF.  phisike,  phisique,  medicines,  also 
natural  science,  I,,  physica,  natural  science,  Gr.  phu- 
sikos,  physical,  natural,  fr.  phusis,  nature,  essence  of 
a  thing,  phuein,  to  produce,  grow;  s.  rt.  Skr.  bhu  = 
E.  to  be,  q.  v.]  —  Physique',  fe'zek',  ii.  The  natural 
constitution,  or  physical  structure,  of  a  person.  [T .] 
—  Phys'ical,  a.  Fert.  to  nature,  as  including  all 
created  existences;  relating  to  natural  or  material 
things,  as  opp.  to  things  mental,  moral,  spiritual  or 
imaginary  ;  pert,  to  physics,  or  the  science  of  na¬ 
ture,  or  to  unorganized  matter ;  cognizable  by  the 
senses  ;  corporeal ;  external.  —  Phys'ically,  adv.  — 
Physi'cian,  -zish'an,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  physic 
or  the  art  of  healing;  a  doctor  of  medicine.  [OF. 
physicien.]  —  Phys'icist,  -Y-sist,  n.  One  versed  in  the 
science  of  physics.  —  Physiog'nomy,  -Y-og'no-mY,  n. 
Art  or  science  of  discerning  the  character  of  the 
mind  from  the  features  of  the  face  ;  the  face  or 
countenance,  with  respect  to  the  temper  of  the 
mind  ;  particular  cast,  or  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance.  (Dot.)  The  general  appearance  of  a  plant, 
irrespective  of  its  botanical  characters.  [OF.  p/nson- 
omie,  It.  and  Sp.  fisonomia,  L.  and  Gr.  physiognomo- 
ttia,  fr.  Gr. phusiognomon,  skilled  in  reading  features, 
lit.  judging  of  nature,  fr.  pjhusis  and  gnomon,  an  in¬ 
terpreter:  see  Gnomon.]  —  Phys'iognom'ic,  -ical,  a. 
Pert,  to  physiognomy.  —  Physdognom'ics.  n.  Same 
as  Physiognomy.  —  Physiog'nomist,  n.  One  skilled 
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in  physiognomy.  —  Physiol 'ogy,  -Y-ol'o-jT,  n.  Sci¬ 
ence  of  the  organs  and  their  functions  in  animals 
and  plants.  [I.  physiologie,  L.  and  Gr.  phyaiologia , 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  things;  Gr.  logon,  dis¬ 
course.]  —  Phys'iolog'ic,  -ical,  -o-loj'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to 
physiology,  or  the  science  of  the  properties  and 
functions  of  living  beings.  —  Physiologist,  -o-jist, 
-oger,  -o-jer,  n.  One  versed  in,  or  who  treats  of, 
physiology; 

Phytivorous,  fi-tiv'o-rus,  a.  Feeding  on  plants  or 
herbage.  [Gr.  phuton,  a  plant  (fr.  phuein,  to  grow: 
see  Physic),  and  L.  vorare,  to  devour.]  —  Phytog'- 
raphy,  -tog'ra-fl,  n.  Science  of  describing  plants 
systematically;  a  description  of  plants.  [Gr.  graphein, 
to  write.]  — Phytol'ogy,  -tol'o-jT,  n.  A  treatise  on 
plants,  or  the  science  of  plants;  botany.  [ Gr.  logos, 
discourse.]  —  Phytoph'agous,  -tof'a-gus,  a.  Eating, 
or  subsisting  on,  plants.  [Gr.  phagein,  to  eat.]  — 
Phytot'omy,  -tot'o-ml,  n.  The  dissection  of  plants. 
[Gr.  temnein,  to  cut.] 

Pi,  pi,  n.  (Print.)  A  mass  of  type  confusedly  mixed, 
or  unsorted.  —  v.  t.  [pied  (pld),  pieing.J  To  drop 
or  break  down  (a  line,  page,  etc.)  so  that  the  type 
shall  be  confusedly  mixed.  [Abbr.  of  pica,  q.  v., 
under  Pie,  a  bird.] 

Piaeular,  pi-ak'u-lar,  -ulous,  -u-lus,  a.  Expiatory ; 
having  power  to  atone;  criminal;  atrociously  bad. 
[L.  piucularis,  fr.  piaculum,  a  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
that  which  requires  expiation,  a  crime,  fr.  piurc,  to 
expiate,  fr.  pius,  pious.] 

Pia  Mater,  pi'a-ma'ter,  n.  (Anat.)  The  vascular  mem¬ 
brane  immediately  investing  the  brain.  [L.,  tender 
mother.] 

Piano,  pe-a'no,  a.  (Mm.)  Soft,  —  a  direction  to  the 
performer.  [It.,  fr.  E.  planus,  even,  hence  smooth, 
soft.]  — Pia'no,  P.-for'te,  -for'ta,  n.  (Mm.)  A  mu¬ 
sical  instrument,  consisting  of  a  series  of  wires  of 
graduated  length,  thickness,  and  tension,  struck  by 
hammers  moved  by  keys.  [It. •,  forte,  L .fortis,  strong.] 
—  PFanis'simo,  -se-mo,  a.  (Mm.)  Very  soft,  —  a  di¬ 
rection  to  execute  a  passage  in  the  softest  manner. 
[It.,  superl.  of  piano.]  —  Pia'nist,  n.  A  performer 
on  the  piano-forte. 

Piaster,  pl-as'ter,  n.  A  coin  of  different  values  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,—  worth  about  SOcents  in  Italy.  [It.  | 
piastra;  s.  rt.  It.  piastro,  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  a  | 
plaster,  q.  v.] 

Piazza,  pY-az'za,  n.  (Arch.)  A  kind  of  portico.  A 
square  open  space  surrounded  by  buildings.  [It., 
place,  square,  market-place:  see  Place.] 

Pibroch,  pe'brok,  n.  A  wild,  irregular  species  of  mu¬ 
sic,  peculiar  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  [Ga.  pi- 
obaireachd,  pipe-music,  fr.  piobair,  a  piper,  piob,  a 
pipe,  q.  v.]  —  Pib'-corn,  n.  A  wind  instrument  or 
pipe,  with  a  horn  at  each  end,  used  in  Wales.  [W. 
pib,  pipe,  and  corn,  horn.] 

Pica.  See  under _Pie,  a  bird 

Picador,  pe'ka-dor',  n.  A  horseman  armed  with  a 
lance,  who  opens  a  bull-fight.  [Sp.,  fr.  pica  =  E. 
pike.] 

Picaroon,  pik-a-rdon',  n.  One  who  pickeers  ;  esp.  a 
plunderer  of  wrecks;  a  pirate.  [Sp.  picaron,  fr.  pi- 
caro,  roguish,  knavish,  F.  picorer,  to  go  marauding, 
orig.  to  steal  cattle,  fr.  L.  pecus,  pecoris,  cattle.]  — 
Picaresque',  -resk',  a.  Pert,  to  a  style  of  novel  for¬ 
merly  popular,  esp.  in  Spain,  which  recounted  _the 
deeds  of  robbers,  pirates,  etc.  [F.]  —  Pickeer',  -er', 
v.  t.  and  i.  [-eekkd  (-erd')>  -kering.]  To  pillage,  pi¬ 
rate;  to  skirmish. 

Picayune,  pik-a-yoon',  n.  A  small  coin  =  0  1-4  cents. 
[Carib  word.]  . 

Piccalilli,  pik'ka-lil'lT,  n.  An  E.  Indian  pickle  of  va¬ 
rious  vegetables  with  pungent  spices. 

Piccolo,  pik'ko-lo,  n.  ( Mus .)  A  small  flute,  whose 
pitch  is  an  octave  higher  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
flute:  a  small  upright  piano-forte.  [It.,  small.] 

Pick,  pik,  v.  t.  [ picked  (pikt),  picking.]  To  peck  at, 
like  birds  with  their  bills;  to  strike  at  with  anything 
pointed;  to  open,  as  a  lock;  to  separate,  as  wool,  cot¬ 
ton,  hair,  oakum,  etc.;  to  pull  away,  gather,  esp. 
with  the  fingers,  as  fruit  from  a  tree,  corn  from  a 
stalk, etc.;  to  pluck;  to  cleanse,  by  removing  (with  a 
pointed  instrument  or  the  fingers)  that  which  is  ob¬ 
jectionable;  to  take  away  by  a  quick,  unexpected 
’movement,  take  up  suddenly;  to  choose,  select,  cull; 
to  seek  or  desire;  to  collect,  bring  together.  —  v.i. 
To  eat  slowly  or  by  morsels,  nibble;  to  do  anything 
nicely;  to  steal,  pilfer.  —  n.  A  sharp-pointed  tool; 
esp.  (Mining  &  Mech.),  a  tool  with  a  wooden  handle 
and  a  heavy  curved  iron  head  tapering  to  a  point 
at  each  end,  used  for  loosening  and  breaking  up 


hard  earth,  ground,  stones,  etc,  Choice;  right  of  se¬ 
lection.  [ME.  and  G.  picken,  AS.  pycan,  to  pick, 
peck,  Ir.  piocaim ,  Ga.  pioc,  to  pick,  pluck,  nibble; 
s.  rt.  peak,  pitch,  peck,  pike. ]  —  To  pick  out.  To 
select  ;  to  ornament  or  relieve  with  stripes  of  a 
different  color.  —  To  p.  up.  To  improve  slowly  in 
health;  to  gather  here  and  there.  —  Pick'er,  n.  One 
who,  etc.  (Mech.)  A  machine  for  picking  fibrous 
materials  to  pieces.  —  Pick'ing,  n.  Act  of  pluck¬ 
ing,  selecting,  etc.;  that  which  is  left  to  be  picked 
or  gleaned;  act  of  pilfering;  thing  stolen.  —  Pickr- 
ax,  -axe,  n.  A  pick  with  a  point  at  one  end, 
a  transverse  edge  or  blade  at 
the  other,  and  a  handle  insert¬ 
ed  at  the  middle;  a  pick.  [ME. 
pikois,  pikeys ,  OF.  piquois,  fr. 
piquer,  to  pick,  pic,  a  pick, 
pickax;  not  fr.  ax.]  —  Pick'- 
lock,  n.  An  instrument  lor 
opening  locks  when  there  is 
no  key  ;  a  person  who  picks 
locks.  —  Pick  'pocket,  n.  One 
who  steals  from  another’s  pocket.  —  Pick'et,  n.  A 
stake  sharpened,  used  in  fortification  and  encamp¬ 
ments  ;  a  narrow  board  pointed,  used  in  fences. 
(Mil.)  A  guard  posted  in  front  of  an  army,  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  'r—v.  t.  To 
fortify,  inclose,  or  fence  with  pickets;*  to  fasten  to  a 
picket.  [F.  piquet,  picquet,  a  little  pickax,  also  a  peg 
driven  into  the  ground  to  fasten  horses,  hence  a  cav¬ 
alry  outpost,  dim.  of  pic:  see  Pickax,  above.]  — 
Fick'et-guard,  n.  (Mil.)  A  guard  of  horse  and  foot 
always  in  readiness  in  case  of  alarm. 

Pickaninny,  pik'a-nin-nf,  n.  A  small  child:  esp.  a  ne¬ 
gro  or  mulatto  infant.  [Prob.  fr.  Sp.  picade  niiio, 
little  child.] 

Pickeer.  See  under  Picaroon. 

Pickerel,  pik'er-cl,  n.  A  fresh-water  fish  of  several 
species  of  the  pike  family.  [Dim.  of  pike.] 

Pickle,  pik'd,  n.  A  solution  of  salt  and  water,  in 
which  fish  and  meat  may  be  preserved  or  corned; 
brine  ;  vinegar,  sometimes  spiced,  in  which  vege¬ 
tables,  fish,  etc.,  may  be  preserved  ;  any  article  of 
food  preserved  in  vinegar  ;  a  troublesome  child.  — 
v.  t.  [l’iCKLED  (pik'ld),  -ling.]  To  preserve  or 
season  in  pickle ;  to  imbue  highly  with  anything 
b;id  ;  to  prepare  (an  imitation)  and  sell  as  genuine  : 
to  subject  (pins  and  needles)  to  the  action  of  certain 
chemicals.  [D.  and  LG.  pekel,  pickle,  brine  ;  perh. 
s.  rt.  pick,  things  to  be  pickled  being  previously 
picked  over.]  —  To  be  in  a  pickle.  To  be  in  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  position.  —  To  put  a  rod  in  p.  To  get 
ready  a  punishment. 

Picklock,  Pickpocket.  See  under  Pick. 

Picnic,  pik'nik,  n.  Orig.  an  entertainment  at  which 
each  person  contributed  some  article  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  table;  an  excursion  of  pleasure  into  the  country; 
the  party  itself.  —  v.i.  Togo  on  a  picnic.  [Perh. 
fr  .pick,  to  nibble,  and  rt.  of  knickkndck:  nicknack 
was  formerly  used  as  picnic  is  now  :  F.  piquenique 
and  Sw.  picknick  are  recent  words  and  from  the  E.] 

Piet,  pikt,  n.  One  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  N.  E. 
Scotland,  probably  a  Celtic  race  and  akin  to  the 
Welsh.  [AS.  Pihtas,  prob.  notfr.  L .pictns,  painted.] 
—  Pict'ish,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  the  Piets. 

Picture,  pik'chur,  n.  That  which  is  painted  ;  a  like¬ 
ness  drawn  in  colors;  any  graphic  representation  ; 
art  or  form  of  representation  by  painting;  that  which, 
by  its  likeness,  brings  vividly  to  min’d  some  other 
thing.  —  v.  t.  [pictured  (-churd),  -Turing,]  To 
draw  or  paint  a  resemblance  of  ’;  to  represent;  to  re¬ 
call  distinctly  or  vividly.  [L.  pictura,  the  art  of 
painting,  also  a  picture,  fr.  pingere,  picturn,  to 
paint.]—  Pict'ural,  a.  Pert,  to,  consisting  of,  or 
shown  in,  pictures.  — Pict'uresque',  -esk',  a.  Fitted 
to  form  a  pleasing  picture  ;  expressing  that  kind  of 
beauty  which  is  agreeable  in  a  picture,  natural  or 
artificial.  (It.  pittorcsco.]  —  Picto'rial,  -to'rf-al,  a. 
Pert,  to,  illustrated  by,  or  forming,  pictures.  [L. 
pictorius,  fr.  pictor,  a  painter.]  —  Picto'rially,  adr. 

Picul,  pik'ul,  n.  In  China,  a  weight  of  1S3J  pounds. 
[Jav.  and  Malay,  pikul,  fr.  pikul,  to  carry  on  the 
back,  a  man’s  burden.] 

Piddle,  pid'dl,  v.  i.  To  deal  in  trifles,  spend  time  in 
trifling  objects  ;  to  eat  or  drink  squeamishly,  or 
without  relish  ;  to  make  water,  —  a  childish  word. 
[LG.  pitteln,  poetteln,  to  touch  or  handle  gently,  eat 
without  appetite.  Work  hy  small  touches,  Sw .pittla, 
to  pick  lightly,  continue  to  pick.]  —  Pid'dler,  n. 

Pidgeon,  Pidjifi.  See  Pigeon  English. 

Pie,  pi,  n.  A  crust  of  paste  baked  with  fruit,  meat, 
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etc.,  in  it  or  tinder  it.  [Prob.  fr.  Ir.  and  Ga.  pighe, 
a  pie  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  Ga.  pige,  a  jar,  pot :  see  I’iggin.] 
Pie,  pi,  Pi'ca,  -ku,  n.  A  magpie;  the  old  Ilom.  Cath. 
service-book; 
pi, disordered 
type.  [ME. 
pie,  pye,  F. 
pie,  h.,pica, 

W.  pi/ pio<j, 
a  magpie; 
prob.s.  rt.  E. 

.pteaia  wood- 
pec  her,  Skr. 
pika,  the  In¬ 
dian  cuckoo, 

G.  spcc/it ,  a 
woodpecker, 

Gr.  spiza ,  a 
finch,  sp  i z- 
ein,\j.  pipire,  Magpie, 

to  chirp,  F.  and  E.  pigeon.  The  service-book  was 
printed  in  heavy  black-letter  type  on  white  paper, 
resembling  the  colors  of  the  magpie,  hence  the  name 
of  the  type  now  called  pica.)  —  Pi'ca,  n.  (Print.) 
A  kind  of  type  of  2  sizes,  small  pica  and  pica,  in  size 
between  English  and  long  primer. 


1©°*  This  line  is  in  pica. 
This  line  is  in  small  pica. 


—  Pied,  pld,  a.  Variegated  with  spots  of  different 
colors;  spotted.  —  Pied'nes3,  n.  State  of  being  parti¬ 
colored. —  Pie'bald,  a.  Oi  various  colors;  diversi¬ 
fied  in  color.  [Fr.  pie  and  bald  (q.  v.),  orig.  balled, 
streaked.] 

Piece,  pes,  n.  A  fragment  of  anything  separated 
from  the  whole  ;  a  part ;  share  ;  portion  of  any¬ 
thing  conceived  of  as  apart  from  other  portions  ;  an 
individual  article  ;  single  effort ;  definite  perform¬ 
ance  ;  a  literary  or  artistic  composition  ;  a  musket, 
gun,  or  cannon  ;  a  coin.  —  v.  t.  [pieced  (pest), 
piecing.]  To  enlarge  or  mend  by  the  addition  of  a 
piece  ;  to  patch  ;  to  unite,  join.  —  v.  i.  To  unite  by 
a  coalescence  of  parts;  to  be  compacted  as  parts  into 
a  whole.  [OF.;  Sp.  pieza,  It.  pezza ,  a  piece,  LL.pe- 
tium,  also  pediea,  piece  of  land  :  peril,  s.  rt.  L.  pes, 
pedis,  Gr.  peza,  a  foot ;  or  else  W.  petit.  Armor,  pez, 
a  piece.]  —  Of  a  piece.  Of  the  same  sort,  as  if  taken 
from  the  same  whole  :  like. — Pie'cer,  n.  One  who 
pieces  ;  a  patcher.  —  Piece'-goods,  n.  pi.  Dry  goods 
usually  sold  by  the  piece,  as  long  cloths,  etc.  — 
-work,  n.  Work  done  by  the  measure  of  quantity, 
or  paid  for  according  to  its  amount.  — Piece'meal, 
-mel,  adv.  In  pieces;  in  fragments;  by  little  and  lit¬ 
tle. —  a.  Made  of  parts  or  pieces;  single;  separate. 
[-meal  AS.  mail,  a  portion:  see  JIeal,  a  repast.] 

Pied,  etc.  See  under  Fie,  a  bird. 

Pier,  per,  n.  (Arch.)  A  mass  of  stone-work  support¬ 
ing  an  arch,  bridge,  etc.;  part  of  the  wall  of  a  house 
between  windows  or  doors  ;  a  structure  to  break  the 
force  of  the  waves  ;  a  projecting  wharf  or  landing- 
place.  [OF.  piere,  L.  and  Gr.  petra,  rock,  stone.]  — 
Pier'-glass,  u.  A  mirror  hanging  between  windows. 
— ta  ble,  n.  A  table  standing,  etc. 

Pierce,  pers,  v.  t.  [pierced  (perst),  piercing.]  To 
thrust  into  or  transfix  with  a  pointed  instrument;  to 
force  a  way  into;  to  touch  (the  affections);  to  dive  in¬ 
to  (a  secret  or  purpose);  to  bore,  penetrate,  perforate, 
reach.  —  v.  i.  To  enter,  as  a  pointed  instrument ;  to 
dive  or  penetrate  (into  a  secret,  etc.).  [ME.  percen, 
F.  percer,  peril,  eontr.  fr.  pertuisier,  L.  pertundere, 
-tusum,  to  beat,  bore  through,  fr.  per,  through,  and 
tundere.  to  beat :  see  Contuse.]  —  Pierce'able,  a.  — 
— Pier'cer,  n. 

Pierian,  pi-e'rY-nn,  a.  Pert,  to  the  Muses,  f  Fr.  Mount 
Pierns,  in  Thessaly,  sacred  to  the  Muses.J 

Piet,  pi'et,  -ot,  n.  Same  as  Pie,  magpie. 

Piety.  Pietist,  etc.  See  under  Pious. 

Pig,  pig,  n.  The  young  of  swine;  a  hog;  an  oblong 
mass  of  metal,  as  first  extracted  from  the  ore.  —  v.  t. 
or  i.  [pigged  (pigd),  pigging.]  To  bring  forth  pigs; 
to  lie  together  like  pigs.  [AS.  pecg,  D.  big,  bigge,  pig, 
EG.  bigge,  pig,  also  child,  Dan.  pige,  Ic.  pika,  a  girl.] 

—  Pig'gish,  a.  Like  pigs;  filthy;  greedy;  obstinate. 

—  Pig'gery,  -ger-Y,  Pig'-sty,  n.  A  place  where  swine 

are  kept. —  Pig'-iron,  n.  Iron  in  pigs,  or  oblong  bars, 
as  it  conies  from  the  smelting  furnace.— Pig'tail,  n. 
The  tail  of  a  pig;  the  hair  so  tied  at  the  back  of  the 
head  as  to  resemble  a  pig’s  tail,  a  cue;  a  twisted  roll 
of  tobacco.  I 


Pike. 


Pigeon,  pij'un,  n.  A  gallinaceous  bird,  of  several 
species,  as  the  stock-dove,  ring-dove,  turtle-dove, 
and  the  migratory  or  wild  pigeon  of  America.  [F., 
a  dove,  fr.  L.  pipw,  -onis,a.  young  bird,  lit.  a  chirper, 
fr.  pipire,  to  chirp:  see  Pie,  bird.]  —  Pig'eonry,  -un- 
rY  ,n.  A  place  for  keeping  pigeons;  a  dovecote. — 
Pigeon-hole,  n.  A  division  of  a  case  for  papers.  — 
-liv'ered,  -Srd,  a.  Mild  in  temper  ;  soft ;  timid. 

Pigeon-,  Pidgeon-,  or  Pidjin-English,  pij'un-in'glish. 
The  barbarous  and  childish  dialect  iised  between 
English  or  Americans  and  Chinamen, —  consisting 
of  English  words  as  pronounced  by  the  Chinese, 
with  an  infusion  of  Chinese,  Portuguese,  and  other 
words.  [Pigeon,  in  this  dialect  =  E.  business;  busi¬ 
ness  English.] 

Piggin,  pig'gin,  n.  A  small  wooden  pail  or  half-cask 
with  an  erect  stave  handle,  used  as  a  dipper,  etc. 
[Ga.  pigean,  pige,  dim.  of  pigeadh,  an  earthen  jar, 
pitcher,  or  pot ;  Ir.  pigin,  W.  piccyn.) 

Pigment,  pig'ment,  n.  A  substance  used  by  painters, 
dyers,  etc.,  to  impart  colors  to  bodies;  paint.  [L .pig- 
mentum,  fr.  pingere,  to  paint,  q.  v.] 

Pigmy.  See  Pygmy. 

Pignoration,  pig-no-ra'shun,  n.  Act  of  pledging  ov 
pawning.  (Civil  Law.)  The  taking  of  cattle  doing 
damage,  by  way  of  pledge,  till  satisfaction  is  made. 
[EL.  pignoratio,  fr.  pignorare ,  L.  pignerare,  to 
pledge.] — Pig'norative,  -tiv,  a.  Pledging  ;  pawning. 

Pike,  ink,  n.  (Mil.)  A  long  wooden  staff,  with  a  flat, 
pointed  steel  head;  spear. 

( Ichth .)  A  voracious  fresh¬ 
water  fish,  living  in  deep 
water,  so  named  fr.  shape ; 
a  turnpike  road.  [ME. 
pike,  pyke,  spear,  pic, 
spike,  pike,  fish,  Ir.  pice,  spear,  fork,  Ga.  pic,  spear, 
pickax,  W.  pig,  point,  pike,  beak;  s.  rt.  peak,  peck , 
jrick,  pitch,  pique,  picket ,  piquet,  beak,  spike,  pickerel ; 
cf.  gar,  ged .]  —  Pike'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A  soldier 
armed  with  a  pike.  —  Pike'staff,  n.  The  shaft  of  a 
pike;  a  staff  having  a  sharp  metal  spike  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  to  guard  against  slipping. 

Pilaster,  pY-las'ter,  n.  (Arch.)  A  square  column, 
usually  set  within  a  wall,  and  projecting 
only  l-4th  or  l-5th  of  its  diameter.  [F. 
pildstre,  It.  pilastro,  fr.  It.  and  L.  pila, 
pillar;  s.  rt.  pile.) 

Pilchard,  pil'chard,  n.  A  fish  resembling 
the  herring,  but  thicker  and  rounder.  [Ir. 
pilseir .] 

Pile,  pil,  n.  A  roundish  or  elevated  mass 
or  collection  of  things ;  a  heap;  a  mass 
regularly  formed  by  rows  or  la3rers  ;  a 
large  building,  or  mass  of  buildings. 

(Elec.)  A  vertical  series  of  alternate  disks 
of  2  dissimilar  metals,  with  disks  of  cloth 
or  paper  between  them  moistened  with 
acid  water,  for  producing  a  current  of  electricity. — 
v.  t.  [piled  (plld),  piling.]  To  lay  or  throw  into 
a  pile  or  heap;  to  fill  above  the  brim  or  top;  to  heap, 
accumulate,  amass.  [F.,  a  ball,  pile,  heap,  L.  pila, 
Gr.  palla,  a  ball.]  —  Pil'er,  n.  One  who  forms  a  pile 
or  heap.  —  Piles,  pilz,  n.  pi.  (Med.)  Small  erectile 
tumors  of  the  vascular,  mucous,  or  cellular  tissues 
of  the  rectum;  hemorrhoids. —  Pill,  n.  Medicine,  etc., 
in  the  form  of  a  little  ball;  anything  nauseous.  [F. 
pilule,  L.  pilula ,  dim.  of  pila I]  —  Pil'ule.  -ul,  n.  A 
homeopathic  pill.  —  Pil'ulous,  -u-lus,  a.  Of  the  size 
of  a  pill;  insignificant. 

Pile,  pil ,  n.  A  piece  of  timber,  pointed  and  driven 
into  the  earth,  to  support  a  building,  bridge,  etc. 
[AS.  pil,  a  stake,  L.pila,  a  pillar,  pier,  pilum,  a  jav¬ 
elin  ;  s.  rt.  pillar,  pilaster.)  — 

Pile'-driv'er,  -en/gine,  n.  A  ma¬ 
chine  for  driving  down  piles. 

Pile,  pil,  n.  The  fiber  of  wool, 
cotton,  etc. ;  nap.  [L.  pilus,  hair; 
s.  rt.  depilatory,  peruke,  plush, 
periwig,  wig.  ]  —  Pilose',  -los',  a. 

Hairy.  (Hot.)  Covered  with 
long,  distinct  hairs.  —  Pi'lous, 

-lus,  a.  Abounding  with,  orcon- 
sisting  of,  hair.  —  Pilos'ity,  -U5s'- 
Y-tY,  n.  Hairiness. 

Pilfer,  pil'fer,  v.  i.  [-fered (-ferd), 

-feeing.]  To  steal  in  small 
quantities;  practice  petty  theft. 

—  v.  t.  To  gain  by  petty  theft; 
filch.  [OF.  pelfrer,  to  pilfer, 
pelfe,  booty,  pelf,  q.  v.;  prob.  s. 
rt.  pillage .]  —  Pil'ferer,  n. 


Pilaster 


Pile-driver. 


sun,  cube,  fyll ;  moon,  fobt ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNbox,  chair.  >tet. 
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Pilgrim,  pil'grim,  n.  A  wanderer;  traveler;  esp.  one 
who  travels  to  a  distance  from  his  own  country  to 
visit  a  holy  place.  [OF.  pelerin,  It.  percgrino,  pclbi- 
grino,  L.  peregrinus,  foreign,  also  a  stranger,  for¬ 
eigner,  pereger,  a  traveler,  fr.  per,  through,  and  agcr, 
a  land,  country;  s.  rt.  acre,  peregrination.}  — Til' - 
grimage,  -ej,  n.  The  journey  of  a  pilgrim;  a  journey 
to  a  shrine  or  other  sacred  place. 

Pill,  Pilule,  etc.  See  under  Pile,  a  mass. 

Pill,  pil,  v.  t.  [tilled  (pild),  tilling.]  To  rob,  plun¬ 
der,  pillage.  [F.  piller ,  L.  pilare,  to  plunder,  rav¬ 
age;  prob.  not  same  as  L.  pilare,  to  deprive  of  hair: 
Bee  Peel,  to  strip.]  —  Pil 'lage,  -lei,  n.  Act  of  plun¬ 
dering;  that  taken  from  another  by  force,  esp.  from 
enemies  in  war;  rapine;  spoil;  depredation,  —v.  t. 
[pillaged  C-lejd),  -lacing.]  To  strip  of  money  or 
goods  by  violence;  to  plunder,  spoil.  [F.,  plunder 
(n.).}  —  Pil'lager,  n. 

Pillar,  pil'lar,  u.  A  pier  or  column  for  a  monument  or 
ornament,  or  to  support  an  arch,  roof,  statue,  etc.; 
thing  resembling  such  a  pillar  in  appearance,  stabil¬ 
ity,  strength,  etc.;  foundation;  prop;  support.  [OF. 
piler,  Sp.  and  Pg.  pilar,  LL.  pilare .  a  pillar,  fr.  L. 
pile,  a  pier,  pile  (q.  v.),  support  of  a  building,  etc.] 
Pillion,  pil'yun,  n.  The  pad  or  cushion  attached  to 
the  hinder  part  of  a  saddle,  as  a  second  seat.  [Ir. 
pilliun,  a  pack-saddle,  fr.  pill,  peall,  a  skin,  couch, 
pillow;  s.  rt.  L.  pellis  =  E  .fell,  a  skin.] 

PiDory,  pil'lo-rf,  n.  A  frame  of  wood  erected  on  a  post, 
with  holes,  through  which  the 
head  and  hands  of  a  criminal 
were  formerly  put,  to  expose 
him  to  public  view.  —  v.  t.  [til- 
lokied  (-rid),  -hying.]  To  pun¬ 
ish  with,  or  set  in,  the  pillory. 

tOF.  pilori,  perh.  corrupt,  of 
’roveng.  espittori.  fr.  LL.  ex- 
spectaculum,  a  scaffold  on  which 
captives  were  exposed  to  the 
(ex pectatio)  gaze  of  the  popu¬ 
lace;  s.  rt.  expect,  spectacle.} 

Pillow,  piKlo,  n.  A  cushion  to  Py 

support  the  head.  ( Nant .)  The  Pillorv 

block  on  which  the  inner  end  ' 

of  a  bowsprit  is  supported.  ( Mach .)  A  piece  of  metal 
or  wood  used  to  support  some  part  of  a  machine  to 
equalize  the  pressure;  a  bearing,  or  journal-box.  A 
kindof  plain,  coarse  fustian. —  v.  t.  [pillowed  (-lod), 
-lowing.]  To  rest  or  lay  for  support.  [ME.  pilwe, 
AS.  pyle,  MIIG.  phulwe,  fr.  L.  piduiniis,  pillow,  bol¬ 
ster.]  —  Pil'low-bier,  -ber,  n.  The  movable  case  or 
sack  drawn  over  a  pillow;  pil¬ 
low-case.  [LG.  huere,  pillow¬ 
case,  prob.  fr.  OlIG.  hurian, 
to  erect.]  — block,  n.  ( Mech .) 

A  block,  or  standard,  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  end  of  a  shaft.  — 

-case,  n.  A  covering  for  a  pil-  ,,  , 

]ow.  Pillow-block. 

Pilo36,  Pilous,  etc.  See  under  Pile,  fiber. 

Pilot,  pi'lot,  n.  One  who  steers  ships,  esp.  where  nav¬ 
igation  is  dangerous;  a  guide;  the  cow-catcher  of  a 
locomotive.  — v.  t.  To  direct  the  course  of  (a  ship); 
to  guide  through  dangers  or  difficulties.  [OF.,  a  pi¬ 
lot,  piloter,  to  take  soundings,  fr.  I),  peil-loot,  a  sound¬ 
ing-lead,  piloot  or  lootsman,  a  pilot,  fr.  peilen,  to 
sound  the  depth  of  water,  also  to  gauge  the  contents 
of  a  cask,  etc.  (contr.  fr.  pegelen,  fr.  pegel,  peil,  the 
mark  on  liquid  measures  showing  the  contents;  s.  rt. 
peg),  and  loot,  lead.]  —  Pi'lotage,  -ej,  n.  The  pay, 
also  the  guidance,  of  a  pilot.  —  Pi'lot-bread,  n.  Hard 
bread  or  ship  biscuit. —-cloth,  n.  A  coarse,  stout 
kind  of  cloth,  for  overcoats.  — fish,  n.  A  fish  of  the 
mackerel  family,  which  often  accompanies  ships, 
and  has  been  supposed  to  act  as  pilot  to  the  sharks, 
which  do  likewise. 

Pimenta,  pl-men'ta, -to,  n.  The  dried  berry  of  aW. 
Indian  tree,  having  an  aromatic  flavor,  and  valued 
as  a  spice;  allspice;  the  tree  which  produces  allspice. 
[Pg.  pimenta,  allspice,  fr.  L.  pigmentum,  a  pigment 
(q.  v.),  juice  of  plants.] 

Pimp,  pimp,  n.  One  who  provides  gratifications  for 
the  lust  of  others;  a  procurer;  pander. — v.i.  [pimped 
(pimt),  pimping.]  To  procure  lewd  women  for  the 
gratification  of  others  ;  to  pander.  [F.  piinp’de,  a 
spruce  fellow,  pp.  of  pimper,  to  render  elegant,  fr. 
piper,  to  pipe  (q.  v.),  deceive,  cheat,  gull.] 
Pimpernel,  pnn'pSr-nel,  n.  A  plant  of  which  one  spe¬ 
cies  has  small  flowers,  usually  scarlet,  which  close 
at  the  approach  of  bad  weather.  [OF .  pimpemelle, 
pimpinelle,  prob.  corrupt,  of  LL.  bipinnella,  for  bi- 


pinvvla,  two-winged,  dim.  fr.  bipennis,  fr.  bis,  twice, 
and  pcnna,  feather,  q.  v.] 

Pimple,  pim'pl,  n.  (Med.)  A  small  pointed  elevation 
of  the  cuticle  with  inflamed  base,  differing  from  a 
pustule  in  not  containing  a  fluid,  nor  tending  to 
suppuration.  [AS.  pipel,  prob.  corrupt,  of  L.  papula, 
pimple ;  s.  rt.  Gr. pomphos,  a  bubble,  blister,  Lithuan. 
pampti,  to  swell,  Skr.  piplu,  freckle,  mole,  perh.  W. 
pwmp,  a  bump.]—  Pim'pled,  -pld,  a.  Having  pim¬ 
ples  on  the  skin;  full  of  pimples. 

Pin,  pin,  n.  A  pointed  instrument  of  wood,  metal, 
etc.;  a  peg;  bolt;  esp.,  a  small,  pointed  piece  of  wire 
with  a  head,  used  for  fastening  clothes,  etc.;  a  thing 
of  trifling  value;  that  which  resembles  a  pin  in  form 
or  use.  —  v.  t.  [pinned  (pind), -ning.J  To  fasten 
(with  a  pin)  ;  to  inclose,  pen.  [ME.,  Ir.,  Ga.,  and 
Sw.  pinne,  D.  pin,  OD.  penne,  a  pm,  peg,  AS .pinn,  a 
pen.  style  for  writing,  all  fr.  L.  pinna,  iorpennn,  a 
feather  (q.  v.),  pen,  fin.pinnacle,  LateL.  penva,  a 
probe.]  —  Pin'afore',  -a- for7,  n.  An  apron  for  a  child 
to  coA'er  the  front  part  of  the  body  ;  a  tier.  —  Pin'- 
cushion,  -kush-un,  n.  A  small  cushion  in  which  to 
stick  pins,  to  keep  them.  —  Pin'hole,  n.  A  puncture 
made  by  a  pin;  a  very  small  aperture.  —  Pin'ner,  n. 
One  who  pins  or  fastens;  a  pounder  of  cattle;  pound- 
keeper;  a  maker  of  pins;  the  lappet  of  a 
head-dress,  which  flies  loose.  —  Pin'- 
case,  n.  A  case  for  holding  pins.  — 

-feath'er,  n.  A  small  or  short,  partly 
grown  feather ;  esp.  one  of  those  not 
easily  removed  in  picking  a  fowl.  — 

-foot/ed,  a.  Having  the  toes  bordered 
by  a  membrane. — mon/ey,  n.  A  wife’s 
allowance  for  her  personal  expenses.  — 

-worm,  n.  A  thread-like  intestinal  worm. 

—  Pin'nacle,  -na-kl,  n.  A  slender  turret 
elevated  above  a  roof,  buttress,  etc.;  a 
high,  spiring  point.  [ME.  and  F .pinacle, 

L.  pinnacuhnn,  dim.  of  pinna.}  —  Pin'- 
nate,  -nat,-nated,  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like 
a  feather.  Furnished  with  fins.  [L.  pin- 
natus,  feathered,  fr.  pinna.}— Finnatifid, 
pin-n at'T-fid  or  pin'na-tl-fid',  a.  (Bot.) 

Divided  in  a  pinnate  manner,  with  the 
divisions  not  reaching  to  the  midrib.  [L. 
pinnatus  and  findere,  fidi,  to  split.] —  ' 
Pinr.atiped,  pin-nat'I-ped  or  pin'na-tl- 
ped/,  a.  Having  the  toes  bordered  by 
membranes.  [L.  pinnatus  and  pes,  pe- 
loot.]  —  Pin'tle,  -tl,  n.  (Artil.)  A 


dis. 


Pinnacle. 


1,  carpenter’s  pinchers, 
shoemaker's  pinchers. 


long  iron  bolt  to  prevent  the  recoil  of  a  cannon. 
A  pin  to  hold  a  wheel  in  place;  a  pivot  pin,  as  of  a 
hinge;  an  iron  plate  with  dowel  pins.  (A ’aut.)  A 
hook  on  which  a  rudder  is  hung  to  its  post.  [Dim. 
of  pin.} 

Pinch,  pinch,  v.  t.  [pinched  (pincht),  riNcniNG.]  To 
press  hard  or  squeeze  as  between  the  ends  of  the  fin¬ 
gers,  or  any  hard  bodies;  to  oppress  with  want;  to 
distress.  —  v.  i.  To  act  with  pressing  force;  to  bear 
hard ;  to  spare,  be  covetous.  — 

«.  A  close  compression  with 
the  ends  of  the  fingers;  that 
taken  between  the  ends  of  the  ' 
fingers;  distress;  oppression  ; 
difficulty.  [F.  pincer 9  Olt.  j de¬ 
clare,  pizzare,  Sp.  pizcar,  to  t 
pinch,  It.  pinzo,  a  sting,  goad, 

Sp.  pizco,  a  pinch,  nip;  s.  rt. 

W.  pid,  a  sharp  point.]  — 

Pinch'er,  n—  Pinch'ers,  Pin/- 
cers,  -sers,  n.  pi.  An  instrument  for  drawing  nails, 
griping  things  to  be  held  fast,  etc.  [ME.  pynsors,  F. 
pieces.} 

Pinchbeck,  pinch'bek,  n.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc, 
resembling  gold. — a.  Made  of  pinchbeck;  sham; 
imitation  ;  not  genuine.  [Invented  by  Christoph. 
Pinchbeck,  in  18th  century.] 

Pindaric,  pin-dSr'ik,  n.  An  irregular  ode  in  imitation 
of  those  of  Pindar,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.  —  Pindar¬ 
ic,  -ical,  a.  After  the  style  and  maimer  of  Pindar. 

Pine,  pin,  n.  A  genus  of  trees  of  many  species,  some 
of  which  furnish  valuable  timber;  the  wood  of  the 
pine  tree;  a  pine-apple.  [AS.  pin,  L. pinus,  fr.  pix, 
pitch,  Gr.  pitas,  a  pine,  pissa,  pitta,  pitch,  q.  v.]  — 
Pineal,  pi-ne^al  or  pin'e-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling 
in  form,  a  pine-cone  or  pme-apple.  [L.  pmea,  the 
cone  of  a  pine.]  —  Pineal  gland.  (Anat.)  A  small 
conical  mass  of  gray,  nervous  matter,  attached  to 
the  floor  of  the  3d  ventricle  of  the  brain,  in  front  of 
the  cerebellum. —  Pine'-apple,  n.  A  tropical  plant 
and  its  fruit,  which  resembles  in  shape  the  cone  of 
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the  pine  tree. — roar' ten,  n.  A  kind  of 
marten  found  in  northern  iorcsts.  —  Pin'- 
ery,  -er-Y,  n.  A  place  where  pine-apples 
are  raised;  a  pine  forest  or  grove. 

Pine,  pin,  v.  i.  [pined  (plnd),  pining.]  To 
languish,  lose  flesh,  grow  lean;  to  languish 
with  desire  ;  to  droop,  flag,  wither,  decay. 

—  r.  1.  To  wear  out,  make  to  languish;  toy® 
grieve  for,  bemoan  in  silence.  [AS. pviati, 
to  torment,  fr.  pin,  L.  poena,  pain,  q.  v.J 

Pinfold,  pin'lold,  n.  A  place  in  which  beasts  Pin°- 
are  confined:  a  pound.  [ME.  pond  fold,  aPllle- 
G .  pfand  stall,  a  place  where  stray  beasts  are  held  in 
pawn  for  payment  of  damages,  G.  pfand,  D.  pand, 
a  pawn,  pledge.] 

Pin-footed,  Pinhole,  etc.  See  under  Pin. 

Pinion,  pin'yun,  n.  A  feather;  quill;  a  wing;  the  joint 
of  a  bird’s  wing  most  remote  from  the  body;  a  letter 
or  band  for  the  arm;  a  smaller  wheel  with  leaves  or 
teeth  working  into  the  teeth  of  a  larger  wheel  or 
rack;  a  toothed  arbor. — v.  t.  [pinioned  (-yund), 
-ioning.J  To  bind  or  confine  the  wings  of;  to  crip¬ 
ple  by  cutting  off  the  outermost  joint  of  the  wing; 
to  restrain  by  binding  the  arms  to  the  body;  to  con¬ 
fine,  shackle.  [F.  piynon,  a  pinnacle,  gable  end,  in 
OF.,  a  pennon  on  a  lance,  Sp.  pifion,  a  pinion,  wing, 
etc.,  fr.  L.  pinna, ]>e.nna,  feather,  wing;  see  Pin.] 

Pink,  pink,  v.  t.  [pinked  (pinkt),  pinking.]  To 
pierce,  stab,  prick;  to  pierce  with  small  holes;  work 
m  eyelet-holes;  to  cut  or  work  in  small  scollops  or 
angles. — n.  An  eye;  a  small  eye.  [Same  an  pick, 
peck;  Ga.  and  Ir.  pise,  W.  pigo,  to  prick,  sting;  s.  rt. 
AS.  pyngan,  to  pierce,  F.  piquer,  E.  pungerc,  to 
prick,  Gr.  pikros,  hitter,  E.  pungent,  pinch.]  —  Pink'- 
eye,  n.  A  little  eye.  [D.  pimpoogen,  pink  (little) 
eyes,  also,  to  shut  the  eyes,  ooge,  eye,  pinken,  to 
wink,  i.  e.,  to  narrow  the  eyes,  or  bring  them  to  a 
point.] 

Pink,  pink,  n.  A  garden  plant  and  its  flower;  the  com¬ 
mon  color  of  the  flower, — being  a  combination  of 
pure  red  with  white;  that  which  is  supremely  excel¬ 
lent. —  v.  t.  To  dye  of  a  pink  color.  [F.  pince,  a 
pink  (flower),  prob.  fr.  its  pinked,  or  peaked  edges: 
sec  preceding  word.]  —  Pink'-eye,  n.  An  acute  pink¬ 
ish  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

Pink,  pink,  n.  A  kind  of  boat  or  ship,  with  a  very 
narrow  stern.  [D.,  a  fishing-boat,  corrupt,  of  OD. 
csjiincke,  Sw.  esping,  Ic.  espinger,  a  long  boat,  prob. 
orig.  made  of  (OD.  espe,  Ic.  espi)  aspen  wood.]  — 
Pink'sterned,  -sternd,  a.  Having  a  narrow  stern. 

Pinnace,  pin'nes,  n.  A  small  vessel,  usually  schooner- 
rigged  ;  a  boat,  usually  rowed  with  8  oars.  [F.  pi- 
nasce,  a  pinnace,  also  the  pitch-tree,  fr.  I>.  pinus, 
pine  (q.  v.)  —  orig.  made  of  pine  wood:  cf.  Pink,  a 
boat.] 

Pinnacle,  Pinnate,  Pintle,  etc.  See  under  Pin. 

Pint,  pint,  n.  Half  a  quart,  or  4  gills;  in  med.,  12 
ounces.  [ME.  and  F.  pinto,  a  pint,  Sp.  pintn,  a  pint, 
orig.  a  spot,  —  the  quantity' of  a  pint  having  been 
marked  by  a  spot  on  a  vessel  of  larger  capacity;  Sp. 
pint  a  =  L.  pintn,  painted:  see  Paint.] 

Pioneer,  pi-o-ner',  v.  t.  [-neeiikd  (-nerd'),  -neekino.] 
To  go  before  and  prepare  a  way'  for. — n.  (Mil.) 
One  who  marches  with  or  before  an  army,  tp  repair 
the  road  or  clear  it  of  obstructions,  etc.  One  who 
goes  before  to  prepare  the  way  for  another;  a  back- 
woodsman;  first  settler.  [F.  /tionnier,  OF.  pconier, 
fr.  peon,  a  foot-soldier:  see  Pawn,  chess-man.] 

Piony.  Same  as  Peon  y. 

Pious,  pi'us,  a.  Having  affectionate  or  filial  reverence 
for  a  parent  or  superior;  having  reverence  and  love 
toward  the  Supreme  Being  ;  dictated  by  religious 
feeling;  practiced  under  the  pretense  of  religion; 
godlv;  devout;  righteous.  [F.  picu.r,  OF.  and  L. 
j>ius.']  —  Pi'ously,  ad r.  —  Pi'ety,  -e-tl,  n.  Affection¬ 
ate  reverence  of  parents,  or  friends,  or  country;  obe¬ 
dient  love  of  the  will  of  God  and  zealous  devotion 
to  his  service;  religion;  sanctity.  [ F. pietd,  L .pietas; 
s.  rt.  ynty.]  —  Pi'etist,  n.  ( Eccl .  Ilist.)  One  of  a 
class  of  religious  reformers  in  Germany  who  sought 
to  restore  piety  to  the  Protestant  churches;  one  who 
makes  an  ostentatious  display  of  piety'.  —  Pietist'ic, 
-ical,  a.  Pert,  to  the  Pietists;  sentimentally',  hypo¬ 
critically,  or  affectedly  religious.  —  Pi'etism,  -izm, 
n.  The  religion  of  the  Pietists;  obtrusive  or  osten¬ 
tatious  piety. 

Pip,  pip,  n.  A  disease  of  fowls,  in  which  a  horny  pel¬ 
licle  grows  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  [ME. pippe  (2 
svl.),  OF.  pepie,  pip,  fr.  L.  pituito,  phlegm,  rheum, 
the  pip,  fr.  sputus,  p.  p.  of  spuere,  to  spew,  q.  v.J 

Pip,  pip,  n.  The  seed  of  an  apple,  orange,  etc.  [F. 


pepin,  Sp.  pc.nita,  a  seed,  kernel,  pip:  s.  rt.  Sp.  pot  vi¬ 
no,  a  cucumber,  L .peyo,  Gr.  pe/ton,  melon.]  —  Pip'- 
pin,  n.  A  kind  of  tart  apple,  —  prob.  orig.  one  raised 
fr.  the  pip  or  seed. 

Pip,  pip,  v.  A  spot  on  cards.  [Perh.  fr.  OF.  picquc, 
pique,  a  diamond  (in  cards);  perh.  fr.  the  pips  (seeds, 
spots  seen)  in  a  transversely  cut  apple.] 

Pip,  pip,  v.  i.  To  cry  '  or  chirp,  as  a  chicken.  [See 
Peei'.J 

Pipe,  pip,  n.  A  wind  instrument  of  music,  consisting 
of  a  tube  of  wood  or  metal;  any  long  tube  or  hollow 
body;  a  tube  of  clay',  etc.,  with  a  bowl  at  one  end, 
used  in  smoking  tobacco,  etc.  ;  in  Eng.,  a  roll  in  the 
exchequer,  fr.  its  resemblance  to  a  pipe;  the  excheq¬ 
uer  itself  ;  a  cask  usually'  containing  12(5  gallons, 
used  for  wine;  or  the  quantity  which  it  contains.  — 
v.  i.  [l’li’ED  (plpt),  piping.]  To  play  on  a  pipe, 
fife,  flute,  etc.;  to  have  a  shrill  sound;  whistle.— 
v.  t.  To  perform  by  playing  on  a  wind  instrument; 
to  utter  in  a  high  or  sharp  tone.  [Onomat.;  AS. 
pipe,  Dan.  pibe,  G.  pfeife,  Ir.  and  vV.  pib,  a  pipe, 
tube,  W.  pipian,  to  pipe,  pibo,  to  squirt,  L.  pijnre, 
Gr.  pipizein,  to  chirp,  all  fr.  pi-pi,  the  cry'  of  a 
young  bird;  s.  rt.  peep,  pibroch,  fife.]  —  Pip'er,  n. 
One  who  plays  on  a  pipe  or  flute  ;  esp.  one  who 
play's  on  the  bagpipe.  —  Pip'ing,  p.  a.  Giving 
forth  a  weak,  shrill  sound  like  the  voice  of  the 
sick;  feeble;  simmering;  boiling. — n.  A  kind  of 
cord  trimming  or  fluting  for  ladies’  dresses.  ( Bot .) 
A  piece  cut  off  to  be  planted;  a  cutting.  —  Pipe'- 
clay,  n.  A  species  of  white  clay,  used  in  making 
tobacco  pipes  and  various  kinds  of  earthen  ware; 
official  military  routine, —  used  as  red-tape  is  of 
formalism  in  civil  affairs,  fr.  the  use  of  pipe-clay  in 
cleansing  soldiers’  equipments.  —  Pip'kin,  n.  A 
small  earthen  boiler.  [Dim.  of  pipe.] 

Pippin.  See  under  Pip,  a  seed. 

Pique,  pek,  n.  A  feeling  of  annoyance  or  resentment 
awakened  by  a  social  slight  or  injury;  irritation; 
grudge  ;  spite.  —  v.  t.  [piqued  (pekt),  piquing.] 
To  excite  the  sensibilities  of,  excite  to  anger;  to 
excite  to  action  by  causing  resentment  or  jealousy; 
to  pride  or  value,  —  used  reflexively.  [OF.,  a  pike, 
pikeman,  also  a  debate,  quarrel,  grudge,  F .piquer, 
to  prick,  sting  :  see  Pickax  and  Picket,  under 
Pick.] —  Piquant,  pe'kant  or  pik'ant,  a.  Stimu¬ 
lating  to  the  tongue;  sharp;  tart;  pungent;  severe. 
[F.,  p.  pr.  of  piquer.]  —  Pi'quantly,  adv.  —  Pi'quan- 
cy,  -kan-sY,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being,  etc. — 
Pique',  -ka',  n.  A  figured  cotton  fabric  used  for 
women’s  and  children’s  dress  goods.  [F.,  p.  p.  of 
piquer.]  —  Piquet',  -ket',  n.  A  game  at  cards  played 
between  2  persons,  with  only'  32  cards.  [F. :  see 
Picket.] 

Pirate,  pi'ret,  n.  A  robber  on  the  high  seas;  free¬ 
booter;  an  armed  vessel  which  sails  without  a  legal 
commission,  to  plunder  other  vessels  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  on  the  high  seas;  one  who  publishes  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  other  men  without  permission.  —  v.  t.  To  re¬ 
produce  books  or  writings  by  theft,  or  without  right 
or  permission.  [F.;  L.  pirata,  Gr.  peirates,  fr.  pei- 
ran,  to  attempt,  attack;  s.  rt.  Gr.  j/eirein,  to  pierce, 
E.  experience,  fare Pi'racy,  -ra-sY,  n.  Act  or  crime 
of  a  pirate;  robbery.  (Law.)  The  act,  practice,  or 
crime  of  robbing  on  the  high  seas.  Infringement 
of  the  law  of  copyright  by  publishing  the  writings 
of  other  men  without  permission.  —  Pirat'ical,  a. 
Pert,  to  a  pirate;  acquired  by,  or  practicing,  piracy. 

—  Pirat'ically,  adv. 

Pirogue,  pY-r5g',  n.  A  canoe  formed  out  of  the  trunk 
of  a  tree;  a  narrow  ferry-boat  carrying  2  masts  and 
a  leeboard.  [F. ;  Sp.  piragua,  fr.  Caribbean  name.] 

Pirouette,  pir'do-et',  n.  A  whirling  about  on  the  toes 
in  dancing.  — v.  i.  To  turn  about  on  the  toes,  as  in 
dancing.  [F.,  orig.  a  turn  made  by'  a  horse  without 
changing-  his  ground,  dim.  of  ProvF.  piroue,  a  little 
wheel  or  whirligig,  a  child’s  toy;  prob.  onomat.:  cf. 
ME.  pirle,  prille,  a  whirligig,  also  E.  birr,  purr, 
whirr,  etc.] 

Pisces,  pis'sez,  n. ; >1.  (Astron.)  The  Fishes,  the  12th 
sign  of  the  zodiac.  [L.,  pi.  of  piscis  —  E.  fish,  q.  v.] 

—  Pis'cary,  -ka-rY,  n.  (Law.)  Right  or  privilege  of 
fishing  in  another  man’s  waters.  [L.  pisearius,  re¬ 
lating  to  fishes  or  fishing,  fr.  ptscis.]  —  Pis'catory, 
-to-rY,  -to'rial,  -to'rY-al,  a.  Relating  to  fishes  or  to 
fishing.  —  Pis'cicult'ure,  -sY-kuPchur,  n.  Artificial 
preservation,  propagation,  and  nurture  of  fish.  [L. 
niseis  and  niltura,  culture.] 

Pish,  pish,  interj.  Pshaw,  —  an  exclamation  of  con¬ 
tempt. —  v.i.  To  express  contempt. 

Pisolite,  pi'so-llt,  n.  A  calcareous  stone,  made  up  of 
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globular  concretions  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 
[Gr.  pison,  pea,  and  lithos,  stone. J 

Piss,  pis,  v.  i.  [pissed  (pist),  -sing.]  To  discharge 
urine.  [F.  pisser ,  ME.,  1).,  and  G.  pissen,  prob.  fr. 
the  sound.]  —  Pis'mire,  -mir,  n.  The  ant  or  ennnet. 
[Named  fr.  the  urinous  smell  of  an  ant-hill;  D. 
tuier,  Gr.  murmex,  an  ant:  see  Myriad.] 

Pissasphalt,  pis'sas-falt,  n.  Earth-pitch  ;  a  soft  in¬ 
flammable  bitumen  of  the  consistence  of  tar,  black, 
and  of  a  strong  smell.  [Gr.  ]>issa,  pitch,  and  usphul- 
tos,  asphalt.] 

Pistachio,  pis-ta'sho,  n.  A  small  tree  of  W.  Asia  and 
S.  Europe  ;  its  nut,  containing  a  kernel  of  a  pale 
greenish  color,  of  a  taste  resembling  that  of  the 
almond.  [Sp.;  L.  pistuchiwm,  Gr.  pistakjon ,  the  nut 
of  the  tree  pistake,  Per .  pista,  pistachio-nut.] 

Pistareen,  pisria-ren',  n.  A  silver  coin  worth  17  or  18 
cents. 

Pistil,  pi  s' til,  n.  The  seed-bearing  organ  of  a  flower, 
including  ovary,  style,  and  stigma;  a  carpel; 
a  collection  of  carpels  united  by  their  inner  QT\ 
suture,  ora  compound  pistil.  jL.  pistillum,  SJ 
a  small  pestle  (q.  v.),  which  it  resembles  Ilf 
in  shape.]  — Pis'ton, -tun,  n.  A  cylinder  of  j 
metal  or  other  substance,  fitting  the  cavity  of  I 
a  pump  or  barrel,  and  working  alternately  M, 
up  and  down  or  backward  and  forward  in  Pj 
it.  See  Forcing-pump,  Steam-engine.  [F.;  V 
It.  pistone,  a  piston,  lit.  a  pounder,  pestle,  fr.  pistii 
It.  pestare,  LateL.  pistare,  to  pound. J 

Pi3tol,  pi^'tol,  n.  A  small  fire-arm,  to  be  fired  from 
one  hand.  —  v.  t.  [pistoled  (-told),  -toling.]  To 
shoot  with  a  pistol.  [F.  jiistole,  It.  pistola,  fr.  Olt. 
Pistola ,  L.  Pistoria,  now  Pistoja,  a  town  in  Italy, 
where  they  were  first  made.]  —  Pis'tolet,  n.  A  small 
pistol.  —  Pistole',  -tol',  n.  A  Spanish  gold  coin 
worth  about  $.‘5.60.  [Orig.  a  F.  nickname  for  the  Sp. 
crown  piece,  because  it  was  reduced  in  size  and 
value  below  that  of  France.] 

Piston.  See  under  Pistil. 

Pit,  pit,  n.  A  large,  deep  hole  in  the  ground:  a  well; 
an  abyss;  esp.,  the  bottomless  pit;  hell;  the  grave; 
an  indenture  in  the  flesh,  as  the  hollow  under  the 
arm,  hollow  of  the  stomach,  or  the  indentation  left 
on  the  flesh  by  a  pustule  of  the  small-pox;  the  low¬ 
est  place  in  a  theater  where  spectators  assemble; 
parquet;  an  area  into  which  cocks,  dogs,  etc.,  are 
Drought  to  fight.  —  v.t.  To  indent;  to  mark  with 
little  nollows,  as  by  variolous  pustules;  to  set  in  an¬ 
tagonism  to;  to  provoke  to  combat,  as  cocks  in  a 
pit.  [AS.  put,  L .  jndeus,  a  pit,  well;  peril,  s.  rt.  L. 
putus,  jmrus,  pure  (water).]—  Pit '-coal,  n.  Mineral 
Coal;  coal  dug  from  the  earth.  —  Pit'fall,  n.  A  pit 
slightly  covered,  to  catch  wild  beasts,  etc.;  a  snare; 
trap.  — Pit'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  One  who  works  in  a 
pit,  esp.  in  sawing  timber;  the  connecting  rod  in  a 
saw-mill.  —  Pit'saw,  n.  A  large  saw  worked  ver¬ 
tically  by  2  men,  one  of  whom  stands  in  a  pit. 

Pitapat,  aclv.  In  a  flutter;  with  palpitation.  [Onomat. 
redupl.  of  pat ,  a  light  blow.} 

Pitch,  pich,  n.  A  thick,  black,  sticky  substance  ob¬ 
tained  by  boiling  down  tar;  turpentine,— improp. 
so  called,  —v.  t.  [pitched  (piclit),  ditching.]  To 
cover  over  or  smear  with  pitch;  to  darken  as  if  by 
smearing  with  pitch;  to  obscure.  [AS.  pic,  L.  pix, 
pin's,  Gr.  pissa,  pitch;  s.  rt.  pine  (tree),  q.  v.]  — 
Pitch'y,  -Y,  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  like,  pitch  ; 
black;  dark;  dismal.  —  Pitch'iness,  n.  — Pitch'pine, 
n.  One  of  several  species  of  pine,  abounding  in 
resinous  matter. 

Pitch,  pich,  n.  A  point  or  peak;  degree  of  elevation 
or  depression.  (Musi)  Degree  of  elevation  of  the  j 
voice,  of  an  instrument,  etc.  Degree  ;  rate  ;  posi¬ 
tion  ;  point  where  a  declivity  begins  ;  the  declivity 
itself;  descent;  slope.  ( Mech .)  The  distance  from 
center  to  center  of  any  2  adjacent  teeth  of  gearing, 
measured  on  the  pitch-line;  distance  measured  on  a 
line  parallel  to  the  axis,  between  2  adjacent  threads 
or  convolutions  of  a  screw;  distance  between  the 
centers  of  holes,  as  of  rivet-holes  in  boiler  plates.  — 
v.  t.  To  throw,  hurl,  toss;  to  fix  firmly,  plant,  set 
in  array.  (Mm.)  To  fix  or  set  the  tone  of.  — v.  i. 
To  light,  settle;  to  fall  headlong;  to  fall,  fix  choice; 
to  encamp.  (Naut.)  To  rise  and  fall,  as  the  head 
and  stern  of  a  ship.  [Same  as  pick;  W.  picellv.  to 
throw  a  (piccll)  javelin  or  (pic)  pike.]  —  Pitch  line, 
or  p.  circle.  A  circle  concentric  with  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  toothed  wheel,  and  cutting  its  teeth 
at  such  a  distance  from  their  points  as  to  touch 
the  corresponding  circle  of  the  gear  working  with 
it.  —  P.  of  a  roof.  (Arch.)  The  inclination  or 


Pittance,  pit'tans,  n.  An  allowance  of  food,  bestowed 
in  charity;  a  small  allowance;  very  small  quantity; 
trifle.  [F.  pitance,  LL.  pitancia,  food,  Sp.  pitanza, 
a  soldier’s  rations,  daily  pay.] 

Pituitary,  pY-tu'Y-ta-rY,  a.  (Anat.)  Secreting  phlegm 
or  mucus.  [L.  pituita,  phlegm,  mucus:  see  Pip,  dis¬ 
ease  of  fowls.]  —  Pitu'itous,  -f-tus,  a.  Consisting  of, 
or  resembling  mucus;  showing  the  effects  of  mucus. 
Pity,  pit'Y,  n.  The  feeling  or  suffering  of  one  person, 
excited  by  the  distresses  of  another;  cause  of  grief  ; 
thing  to  be  regretted  ;  a  call  for  pity  ;  compassion  ; 
mercy;  commiseration.  —  v.  t.  [ritied  (-id),  eity- 
ing.J  To  feel  pain  or  grief  for;  have  sympathy  for; 
commiserate;  compassionate.  —  r.  i.  To  be  compas¬ 
sionate;  exercise  pity.  [ME.  and  ( )F.  pite,  L.  pittas, 
- tatis ,  piety,  q.  v.,  under  Pious.]  — Pit'eous, -e-us,  a. 
Fitted  to  excite  pity;  evincing  pity;  paltry;  mean; 
pitiful;  affecting;  doleful:  wretched;  miserable.— 
Plt'eously.  adv  —  Pit'eousness.H.—  Pit'iable,  -T-o-bl, 
a.  Deserving  pity ;  worthy  oi  compassion;  affecting; 
lamentable  :  rueful.  —  Pit'iableness,  n.  —  Pit'iful, 
-Y-ful,  a.  Full  of  pity;  compassionate  ;  miserable  ; 
moving  compassion;  deserving  pity  for  littleness  or 
meanness;  contemptible;  despicable:  paltry.  —  Pit'- 
ifuily,  adv.  —  Pit'ifulness,  n.  —  Pit'iless,  a.  Desti¬ 
tute  of  pity:  hard-hearted;  cruel:  merciless;  exciting 
no  pity.  —  Pit'ilessly,  adv.  —  Pit'ilessness,  n. 

Pivot,  piv'ut,  n.  A  fixed  point,  shaft,  or  pin  on  which 
any  body  turns,  oscillates,  or  revolves;  a  turning 
point  ;  that  on  which  important  results  depend. 
(Mil.)  The  one  on  whom  the  different  wheelings  are 
made  in  the  various  evolutions  of  the  drill.  [F.,  fr. 
It.  piva,  LL.  pipe t,  a  pipe,  q.  v.] 

Pix.  Same  as  Pyx. 

Placable,  etc.  See  under  Placate. 

Placard,  pla-kard',  n.  A  bill,  advertisement,  etc., 
posted  in  a  public  place;  poster.  —  v.  t.  To  post  (a 
writing,  libel,  etc.)  in  a  public  place;  to  notify  pub¬ 
licly.  [F.,  fr.  plaquer ,  to  parget,  or  roughcast  (a 
wall),  to  stick  or  paste  on.  plaque,  a  plate  ot  metal, 
D.  /dak,  a  ferule,  slice,  plakken,  to  paste,  glue,  plas¬ 
ter;  s.  rt.  flat;  prob.  not  s.  rt.  place,  jdate,  Gr.  pi  ax,  a 
flat  surface.]  —  Plaque,  plak,  n.  A  decorated  plate, 
saucer,  etc.,  to  be  hung  on  a  wall  for  ornament.  —  r. 
t.  To  decorate  walls  with  plaques.  [F.]  —  Plack'et, 
n.  The  opening  or  slit  left  in  a  petticoat  or  skirt  for 
convenience  in  putting  it  on;  a  woman’s  pocket. 
Placate,  pla'kat,  v.  1.  To  appease  or  pacify;  concili¬ 
ate.  [L.  placare,  -catvm,  fr.  placere,  to  please,  q.  v.] 
—  Pla'cable,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Pla'cable- 
ness,  -cabil'ity,  n.  —  Plac'id,  phts'id,  a.  Pleased; 
contented:  serene;  tranquil;  quiet;  unruffled;  undis¬ 
turbed.  [F.  placide,  L.  placidvs,  fr.  placere.]  —  Flac'- 
idly,  adv. — Plac 'idness ,  -id'ity,  n. 

Place,  plas,  n.  A  broad  way  in  a  city ;  open  space ; 
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area;  any  portion  of  space  regarded  as  distinct  from 
all  other  space,  as  related  to  any  other  portion,  or  as 
appropriated  to  some  definite  object  or  use  ;  rank  ; 
degree;  grade;  esp.,  social  rank  or  position;  official 
station  or  post;  a  position  occupied  and  held  as  a 
residence,  as,  a  stately  dwelling,  a  mansion;  or,  a 
collection  of  dwellings,  a  village,  town,  or  city;  or, 
a  country,  the  seat  ot  a  nation;  or,  a  fortified  town 
or  post;  possibility  of  existence  or  action;  opportu¬ 
nity;  definite  portion  of  a  written  or  printed  docu¬ 
ment;  vacated  or  relinquished  space;  room;  stead. 

—  v.t.  [placed  (plast),  placing.]  To  assign  a  place 
to,  fix,  settle;  to  put  in  a  particular  rank  or  office;  to 
surround  with  particular  circumstances ;  to  put  out 
at  interest,  invest.  [F. ;  L.  platea,  Gr.  plateia ,  a 
broad  way,  street,  open  space,  courtyard,  fr.  platus , 
flat,  wide,  Skr.  prithus ,  large,  prcith ,  to  spread  out; 
8.  rt.  plant,  plaster ,  plastic ,  )>laice ,  plane-tree.]  — To 
take  place.  To  come  to  pass,  occur.  —  Place'man, 
n. ;  pi.  -men.  One  who  has  an  office  under  a  govern¬ 
ment.  —  Pla'cer.  -ser,  n.  One  who  places  or  sets.  — 
Placer',  -thar'  (by  Mexicans  and  Californians  pla- 
sar'),  n.  A  gravelly  place  where  gold  is  found,  esp. 
by  the  side  of  a  river,  or  in  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
torrent.  [Sp.]  —  Pla'za,  plii'zii,  n.  A  public  square 
in  a  city.  [Sp.] 

Placenta,  pla-sen'ta,  n. :  pi.  -t.e,  -te.  ( Anat .)  The 
soft,  spongy  disk  which  connects  the  mother  with 
the  fetus  in  the  womb;  afterbirth.  (Hot.)  The  part 
of  a  plant  or  fruit  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached. 
[L.,  orig.  a  cake,  Gr.  plakous ,  a  flat  cake,  fr.  plax,  a 
flat  surface:  see  Plain.]  —  Placen'tal,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  having,  etc.  —  n.  A  mammal  having,  etc. 

Placid,  etci  See  under  Placate. 

Placket.  See  under  Placard. 

Plagal,  pla'gal,  a.  ( Mus .)  Having  the  principal  tones 
lying  between  the  fifth  of  the  key  and  its  octave  or 
twelfth,  —  said  of  certain  melodies  or  tunes.  [Gr. 
plagios,  oblique,  slanting.] 

Plagiary,  pla'j f-a-rT,  n.  A  thief  in  literature:  one  who 
purloins  another’s  writings,  and  offers  them  to  the 
public  as  his  own.  —  a.  Practicing  literary  theft. 
[F.  plagiaire,  a  kidnapper,  also  book-stealer,  L.  pla- 
giarius ,  a  man-stealer,  ir.  plagium ,  kidnapping,  pla¬ 
it  i  are.  to  kidnap,  fr.  plaga.  a  net;  s.  rt.  plait.]  — 
Pla'giarism,  -a-rizm,  n.  Act  or  practice  of  plagia¬ 
rizing ;  literary  matter  stolen.  —  Pla'giarist,  n.  A 
plagiary.  —  Pla'giarize,  v.  t.  {-ized  (-izd),  -izino.] 
To  steal  or  purloin  from  the  writings  of  another. — 
v.  i.  To  be  guilty  of  literary  theft. 

Plague,  plag,  n.  Any  afflictive  evil  or  calamity;  that 
which  troubles  or  vexes.  (Med.)  An  acute,  malig¬ 
nant,  febrile  disease,  that  often  prevails  in  the  East, 
and  has  at  times  raged  in  cities  of  Europe.  Any  pes¬ 
tilence.— a.  t.  [PLAGUED  (plagd),  PLAGUING.]  To 
vex,  tease,  trouble;  to  afflict  with  disease,  calamity, 
or  natural  evil;  to  torment,  afflict,  annoy,  tantalize, 
perplex.  [L.  plaga,  Gr.  plege,  a  blow;  s.  rt.  E.  plan- 
gere,  Gr.  plesseini  to  strike,  E.  plaint.]  —  Plagu'er,  n. 

—  Plagu'y,  a.  Vexatious;  troublesome;  tormenting. 

—  Plagu'ily,  adv. 

Plaice,  plas,  n.  A  very  broad  flat-fish,  spotted,  and 
larger  than  the  flounder. 

[OF.  plais ,  L.  platessa,  fr. 
its  flatness:  see  Place.] 

Plaid,  plad,  n.  A  striped  or 
variegated  cloth,  worn  as  an 
over-garment  by  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Highlanders.—  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  pattern  like  a  Scotch  . 

plaid;  marked  with  bars  or  llaice. 

stripes  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  [Ga.  and  Ir. 
plaide,  a  blanket,  contr.  fr.  peallaid,  a  sheepskin, 
peall,  a_skin,  hide;  s.  rt.  L.  pellis  =  E  .fell,  a  skin.] 

Tlain,  plan,  a.  Without  elevations  or  depressions ; 
open  ;  clear  ;  unencumbered  ;  not  intricate  or  diffi¬ 
cult;  simple;  natural,  as,  void  of  extraneous  beauty 
or  ornament,  homely  ;  or,  not  highly  cultivated, 
unsophisticated,  common;  or,  void  of  affectation  or 
disguise  ;  or,  free  from  costliness,  not  rich  ;  or,  not 
ornamented  with  colors  or  figures  ;  or,  not  much 
varied  by  modulations. — adv.  In  a  plain  manner. 

—  n.  Level  land;  usually,  an  open  field  with  an 
even  surface,  or  one  little  varied  by  inequalities  ;  a 
field  of  battle.  —  v.  t.  [plained  (piand),  plainin'g.] 
To  level,  make  plain  or  even.  [Same  as  plan  and 
plane  ;  F. ;  L.  plaints,  plain,  flat,  G.  plax,  aflat  sur¬ 
face  ;  s.  rt.  placenta,  piano.]  —  Plain'ly,  adv.  — 
Plain'ness,  n.  —  Plain'-deal'er,  n.  One  who  speaks 
out  his  views  with  great  plainness. — deaPing,  a. 
Healing  with  frankness  ;  honest ;  open.  —  n.  A 


speaking  with  sincerity.  — hearted,  a.  Having  a 
sincere  heart  ;  communicating  without  art,  reserve, 
or  hypocrisy.  — spok'en,  a.  Speaking  with  plain, 
unreserved  sincerity. 

Plain,  plan,  v.  t.  and  i.  To  complain,  lament,  bewail. 
[F.  plaindre,  L.  plangere,  jdanctum,  to  strike,  beat 
(the  breast)  in  lamentation.]  —  Plaint,  plant,  n.  Au¬ 
dible  expression  of  sorrow ;  lamentation  ;  com- 
ilaint;  a  sad  or  serious  song.  [ME.  and  OF.  pleinte , 
,L.  plancta,  fr.  L.  planctus,  lamentation.]  —  Plaint'- 
iff,  n.  (Law.)  The  person  who  commences  a  suit 
to  obtain  remedy  for  injury  to  his  rights,  —  opp.  to 
defendant.  [F.  jdainti/.]  —  Plaint'ive,  -iv,  a.  Con¬ 
taining  a  plaint,  or  expression  of  sorrow;  indicating 
grief  ;  serious  ;  sad.  [Prop.  fern,  of  F.  plaintif. J  — 
Plaint'ively,  adv.  —  Plaint'iveness,  n. 

Plait,  plat,  Plat,  pl&t,  n.  A  fold  ;  a  doubling,  as  of 
cloth  ;  a  braid,  as  of  hair  or  straw.  —  v.  t.  To  fold  ; 
double  in  narrow  folds  ;  to  form  by  interlaying, 
braid,  plat ;  to  entangle,  involve.  [ME.  plailen, 
pleten,  to  plait,  plait,  OF.  ploit,  pleit,  met,  a  fold.  F. 
plier,  ployer,  L.  plicare,  to  fold  :  see  Ply.] 

Plan,  plan,?i.  A  draught  or  form;  prop.,  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  anything  drawn  on  a  plane,  esp.  of  a 
horizontal  section  of  anything  ;  a  method  of  action 
or  procedure  expressed  or  described  in  language  ; 
scheme;  plot;  device. — ?'.  t.  [planned  (piand), 
-ning.]  To  form  a  draught  or  representation  :  to 
sketch,  model ;  to  devise,  contrive.  [F.  plan,  also 
plain,  flat,  plain,  q.  v.]  — Plan'ner,  n. 

Plane,  plan,  a.  "Without  elevations  or  depressions ; 
even  ;  level ;  flat ;  pert,  to,  lying  in,  or  constituting 
a  plane.  —  n.  ( Oeom .)  A  surface,  real  or  imaginary, 
in  which,  if  any  2  points  are  taken,  the  straight  line 
which  joins  them  lies  wholly  in  that  surface.  (Join¬ 
ery.)  A  tool  for  smoothing  wooden  surfaces,  form¬ 
ing  moldings,  etc.  —  v.  t.  [planed  [piand),  plan¬ 
ing.]  To  make  smooth,  free  from  inequalities  of 
surface.  [F.,  a  plane  surface,  fern,  of  plan,  flat ;  F. 
plane,  'LL.  plana,  a  carpenter’s  plane,  F.  planer,  L. 
jdanare,  to  plane  ;  same  as  plan  and  plain,  q.  v.]  — 
Plan'er,  n.  (Print.)  A  wooden  block  for  making 
the  surface  of  type  even.  —  Plan'er,  Plan'ing-ma- 
chine',  n.  A  machine-tool  for  planing  metals  or 
wood.  —  Pla'no-con'cave,  a.  Flat  on  one  side,  and 
concave  on  the  other.  — con'ical,  a.  Plane  on  one 
side,  and  conical  on  the  other.  — con'vex,  a.  Plane 
on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other  :  see  Lens.  — 
Plan'ifolious,  pian'I-fo'lT-us,  a.  (Pot.)  Flat-leaved. 
[L.  planus  and  folium ;  leaf.  —  Planim'etry,  pla- 
nim'e-trf,  n.  Mensuration  of  plane  surfaces.  [Gr. 
metron,  measure.]  —  Plan'imet'ric,  -rical,  a.  Pert, 
to,  etc — Plan'ipet'alous,  -a-lus,  a.  (Pot.)  Having 
flat  petals.  —  Plan'isphere,  -T-sfer,  n.  The  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  circles  of  the  sphere  upon  a  plane  ; 
esp.  a  plane  representation  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
with  adjustable  circles,  etc.,  to  show  the  position 
of  the  heavens,  time  of  rising  and  setting  of  stars, 
etc.,  for  any  hour.  [See  Sphere.]  —  Planch,  v.  t. 
[planciied  (plancht),  planching.]  To  cover  with 
planks  or  boards  ;  to  plank.  [F.  planche,  L.  planca, 
a  plank,  board,  Gr.  plax,  plakos,  a  flat  stone.]  — 
Planch'ing,  n.  The  laying  of  floors  in  a  building  ; 
a  floor  of  boards  or  planks.  —  Planch'et,  n.  A  flat 
piece  of  metal ;  esp.  a  disk  of  metal  ready  to  be 
stamped  as  a  coin.  [F.  planchetie,  dim.  of  planche.] 

—  Planchetto',  pliiN-shet',  n.  A  small  board;  a 
circumferentor  ;  a  small  tablet,  mounted  on  wheels 
and  carrying  a  pencil,  which,  when  the  instrument 
is  moved  by  the  hand  resting  on  it,  traces  characters 
supposed  to  have  significance.  —  Plank,  plank,  n.  A 
broad  piece  of  sawed  timber,  thicker  than  a  board  ; 
a  support,  as  for  floating  in  a  stream;  a  statement  of 
a  principle  or  purpose  (in  a  political,  etc.,  platform). 

—  v.  t.  [planked  (plankt),  planking.]  To  cover  or 
lay  with  planks  ;  to  lay  down  upon,  or  as  upon,  a 
plank;  to  produce,  as*a  wager  or  cash.  [Same  as 
Planch,  above.]  —  Plan'ish,  v.  t.  [-isiied  (-isht), 
-i suing.]  To  render  (a  metal  surface)  smooth  and 
level  by  light  blows  with  a  smooth-faced  hammer. 
[F.  planer,  to  plane.] 

Plane,  plan,  Plane'-tree,  Plat'an,  -ane,  plSt'an,  n.  A 
large-leaved  tree  of  the  genus  Platanus  :  the  orien¬ 
tal  plane-tree  is  a  native  of  Asia  ;  the  occidental  of 
N.  Amer.,  where  it  is  called  also  the  button-wood 
or  button-ball.  [F.  plane,  L.  platanus,  Gr.  platanos, 
fr.  platus,  broad,  —  i.  e.  its  leaves:  see  Place.] 

Planet,  plan'et,  n.  (Astron.)  A  celestial  body  which 
revolves  about  the  sun  in  an  orbit  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  eccentricity.  [ME.  and  OF.  planete,  L. 
plancta,  Gr.  planetes,  lit.  a  wanderer,  fr.  plunasthai, 
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to  wander.]  —  Planeta'rium,  -rY-um,  n.  An  astro¬ 
nomical  machine  which  represents  the  motions  and 
orbits  of  the  planets  ;  an  orrery.  —  Plan'etary,  -a-rt, 
a.  Pert,  to,  produced  by,  or  consisting  of,  planets. 
(Astrol.)  Under  the  dominion  or  influence  of  a 
planet.  —  Plan'et-strick/en,  -struck,  a.  Affected  by 
the  influence  of  planets;  blasted. — wheel,  n.  {Mach.) 
A  wheel  revolving  around,  or  within,  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  another  wheel,  by  which  it  is  driven.  See  j 
Sun  and  Planet  Wheels,  under  Sun. 

Planifolious,  Planish,  Plank,  etc.  See  under  Plane,  a. 

Plant,  plant,  ».  A  vegetable;  an  organic  body,  desti¬ 
tute  of  sense  and  spontaneous  motion,  and  having, 
when  complete,  a  root,  stem,  and  leaves;  the  fixtures 
and  tools  necessary  to  carry  on  any  trade  or  mechan¬ 
ical  business.—  v.  i.  To  put  (seeds,  young  trees,  etc.) 
in  the  ground  for  growth;  to  furnish  with  plants;  to 
engender;  to  settle,  establish,  introduce;  to  set  and 
direct,  or  point. —  v.  t.  To  perform  the  act  of  plant¬ 
ing.  [AS.  plants ,  L.  planta ,  prop,  a  spreading  sucker 
or  shoot,  also  (in  L.)  the  flat  sole  of  the  foot,  plan- 
tare,  -tatum,  to  plant;  s.  rt.  Gr.  plains,  spreading, 
broad:  see  Place,]  —  Planta'tion,  n.  Act  of  plant¬ 
ing  ;  place  planted,  esp.  with  trees  or  shrubs  ;  in 
South.  U.  S.  and  W.  Indies  a  farm  or  large  estate;  a 
colony.  [L.  plantatio,  fr.  plantare .]  —  Plant'er,  n. 
One  who  plants,  sets,  introduces,  or  establishes;  one 
who  assists  in  colonizing 
in  a  new  territory:  one 
who  owns  a  plantation. 

—  Plant'icle,  -Y-kl,  n.  A 
young  plant,  or  plant  in 
embryo.  [Dim.  of  plant.] 

—  Plant'ule,  -til,  n.  The 
embryo  of  a  plant.  — 

Plant'-louse,  n. ;  pi. 

-lice.  An  insect  that 
infests  plants  and  feeds 
on  their  juices. — Plant'- 
ain,  -in,  n.  A  wild  her¬ 
baceous  plant  of  many 
species.  — Plant'ain,  P.- 
tree,  n.  An  endogenous 
tropical  tree,  with  a  soft 
stem,  whose  fruit  is  a 
substitute  for  bread. 

[F.;  L.  plant  a<j  o ,  f  r. 
planta,  —  fr.  its  broad, 
spreading  leaf,  —  called 
in  ME.  loaybreull,  cor¬ 
rupt.  of  AS.  wegbrsede,  G.  wegebre.it,  lit.  way-broad.] 

—  Plantigrade,  -Y-griid,  n.  An  animal  that  walks  on 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  as  the  bear. —a.  Walking  on 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  [L .planta,  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
gradi,  to  walk.] 

Plash,  plash,  n.  A  puddle;  a  dash  of  water;  splash. — 
v.  i.  [plashed  (plasht),  plashing.]  To  dabble  in 
water,  splash.  [OD.  plasch,  a  plash  (of  water),  plus- 
schen,  G.  platscnen,  to  splash,  dabble;  s.  rt.  AS.  plset- 
tan,  to  slap,  E.  plague,  pat,  plod.]  —  Plash'y,  -Y,  a. 
Watery;  abounding  with  puddles. 

Plash,  plash,  Pleach,  plecli,  v.  t.  [pleached  (plecht), 
pleaching.]  To  lop  off  (branches  of  trees);  to  bind, 
or  cut,  and  intertwine  (branches).  — n.  The  branch 
of  a  tree  partly  cut  or  lopped  and  bound  to  other 
branches.  [ME.  plcchcn,  OF.  plessier,  to  bow,  fold, 
or  plait  young  branches  together,  so  as  to  thicken  a 
hedge,  etc.,  fr.  EL.  plessa,  a  thicket,  fr.  L .  plectere, 
plexurn,  to  weave :  see  Ply.] 

Plasm,  plazm,?i.  A  mold  or  matrix  in  which  anything 
is  cast  or  formed  to  a  particular  shape,  j  Gr.  jjlasma, 
fr. plassein,  to  form,  mold;  s.  rt.  Gr .platus,  broad, 
E.  place,  emplastic.  ] 

Plaster,  plas'ter,  n.  A  composition  of  lime,  water,  and 
sand,  for  coating  walls,  etc.;  calcined  gypsum  (plas¬ 
ter  of  Paris),  used  as  a  fertilizer  and  for  making  or¬ 
naments,  moldings,  etc.  {Med.)  An  unctuous,  me¬ 
dicinal,  or  adhesive  substance,  spread  on  cloth  or 
leather,  used  to  produce  p  medicinal  effect,  exclude 
air,  or  bind  parts  together.  —  v.  t.  [plastered  (-terd), 
-tering.]  To  cover  (walls,  etc.)  with  plaster;  to  cov¬ 
er  (wounds,  etc.)  with  a.  plaster;  to  smooth  over,  con¬ 
ceal  the  defects  or  irregularities  of.  [ME.  and  OF. 
piastre,  later  F.  plaistre  (whence  the  E.  spelling/da/s- 
ter),  L.  emplastrum,  Gr.  emplastron,  a  plaster,  prop, 
neut.  of  emplastos,  daubed  on  or  over,  fr.  emplassein, 
to  daub  on,  fr.  en,  in,  and  plassein.]  —  Plaster  of  Paris. 
Calcined  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime.  —  Plas'terer, 
n.  —  Plas'tering,  n.  The  plaster-work  of  a  building; 
a  covering  of  plaster.  —  Plas'tic.  a.  Having  power 
to  form  a  mass  of  matter;  capable  of  being  molded 
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or  modeled;  pert,  or  appropriate  to,  or  characteristic 
of,  molding  or  modeling;  produced  by,  or  appearing 
as  if  produced  bv,  molding  or  modeling.  [Gr.  plas- 
tikosi]  —  Plasticity,  -tis'Y-tY,  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  plastic.  [F.  plasticite.)  —  Piaa'tron,  n.  A 
piece  of  leather  stuffed, —  used  by  iencers  to  defend 
the  body.  [F.;  It.  piastrone,  a  breastplate,  dim.  of 
piastro ,  a  plaster:  see  Piaster.] 

Plat,  to  fold.  Same  as  Plait. 

Plat,  plat,  n.  A  small  piece  of  ground  (usually  flat) ; 
a  plot.  [Same  as  plot  (q.  v.),  but  influenced  by  the 
spelling  of  ME.  and  F.  plat,  flat:  see  Plate.] 
Platan,  -ane.  See  Plane-tiiee. 

Plate,  plat,  n.  A  piece  of  metal  flattened;  metallic 
armor  composed  of  broad  pieces;  dishes  wrought  in 
gold  or  silver;  metallic  ware  overlaid  with  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  or  other  metal;  a  shallow  vessel,  to  hold  food  at 
table.  {Arch.)  The  timber  which  supports  the  ends 
of  the  rafters.  A  piece  of  metal  on  which  anything 
is  engraved;  an  impression  from  an  engraved  piece 
of  metal  ;  a  page  of  stereotype  or  electrotype  for 
printing  from.  —  v.  t.  To  overlay  with  gold",  silver, 
or  other  metal ;  to  arm  with  plate  or  metal  for  de¬ 
fense  ;  to  adorn  with  plate  ;  to  beat  into  thin,  flat 
pieces.  [OF.,  prop.  fern,  of  plat,  flat,  LL.  plata,  a 
lamina,  plate  of  metal,  Sp.  plata,  plate,  silver  ware, 
Gr.  platus,  broad  :  see  Place.]  —  Plate 'ful,  n. ;  pi. 
-fuls,  -fulz.  Enough  to  fill  a  plate.  —  Plat'ing,  n. 
Act  or  operation  of  covering  baser  metal  with  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  silver,  etc.;  a  thin  coating  of  metal.  —  Plate'- 
glass,n.  A  fine  kind  of  glass,  cast  in  thick  plates,  for 
mirrors,  large  windows,  etc.  —  Plat'ter,  pl&t'ter,  n. 
A  large  shallow  dish,  for  food  at  table.  [OF.  platel, 
dim.  of  plat,  a  dish.]  — Plateau,  plii-to',  n.  A  broad, 
level,  somewhat  elevated  area  of  land.  [F.,  later 
form  of  platel.]  —  Plat'en,  n.  {Print.)  The  flat  part 
of  a  press,  by  which  the  impression  is  made  :  see 
Printing-press.  —  Plat'in,  n.  (Mach.)  The  mova¬ 
ble  flat  table  of  a  machine-tool. —Plat 'form, «.  A 
frame -work,  forming  a  conspicuous  or  elevated 
standing-place;  a  declaration  of  principles  to  which 
any  body  of  men  declare  their  adhesion.  [F.  plate- 
forme,  fr.  plat  (fern,  plate)  and  forme,  form.]  —  Plati- 
na,  plat'Y-  or  pla-te'-nd,  Platinum,  plat'Y-  or  pla-te'- 
num,  n.  (  Chem .)  A  very  ductile  metal  of  the  color 
of  silver,  but  less  bright,  —  the  least  expansible  of 
the  metals.  [Sp.  ydatina,  fr.  plata,  silver.] — Plat'- 
itude,  -T-tfid,  n.  Flatness;  dullness;  insipidity;  a 
weak  or  empty  remark.  [F.] 

Platonic,  pla-ton'ik,  -leal,  a.  Pert,  to  Plato,  the  Greek 
philosopher,  or  to  his  philosophy,  school,  or  opin¬ 
ions.  —  Platonic  love.  A  pure,  spiritual  affection 
subsisting  between  the  sexes,  unmixed  with  carnal 
desires.  —  Pla'tonism,  -to-nizm,  n.  Doctrines  of 
Plato  and  his  followers;  an  elevated  rational  and 
ethical  conception  of  the  laws  and  forces  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  —  Pla'tonist,  n.  A  follower  of  Plato.  — Pla'- 
tonize,  v.  i.  [-nized  (-nlzd),  -nizino.]  To  adopt 
the  opinions  of,  etc.  —  v.  t.  To  explain  on,  or  ac¬ 
commodate  to,  the  principles  of,  etc. 

Platoon,  pla-toon',  n.  (Mil.)  A  subdivision  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  soldiers,  consisting  of  2  files.  [F. peloton,  fr. 
pclote,  a  ball;  s.  rt.  pellet,  q.  v.] 

Platter.  See  under  Plate. 

Platypus,  plat'Y-pus,  n.  Same  as  Ornitiioriiy'NCHUS, 
q.  v.  [Gr.  platus,  broad,  and  pons,  foot.] 

Plaudit,  plaw'dit,  n.  A  mark  or  expression  of  ap¬ 
plause;  acclamation;  encomium;  approbation.  [L. 
plaudits,  do  ye  praise,  a  demand  of  applause  by 
players  when  they  left  the  stage,  fr.  plaudere,  plau- 
sum,  to  applaud,  praise.]  —  Plau'ditory,  -o-rY,  a.  Ap¬ 
plauding.  —  Plau'sible.  -zY-bl,  a.  Fitted  to  gain  fa¬ 
vor  or  approbation;  superficially  pleasing;  apparent¬ 
ly  right:  using  specious  arguments  or  discourse.  [L. 
plausibilis ,  fr.  plaudere .]  — Plau'sibleness,  -sibil'ity, 
n.  —  Plau'sibly,  adv.  —  Plau'sive,  -siv,  a.  Applaud¬ 
ing;  manifesting  praise. 

Play,  pla,  v.  i.  [flayed  (plad),  playing.]  To  engage 
in  sport  or  lively  recreation  ;  to  frolic  :  to  act  with 
levity,  trifle;  to  ‘contend  in  a  game  ;  to  gamble  ;  to 
perform  on  an  instrument  of  music  ;  to  move  with 
alternate  dilatation  and  contraction  ;  to  operate  ;  to 
move  irregularly,  wanton  ;  to  act  a  part  upon  the 
stage,  act  in  any  particular  character.  —  v.  t.  To 

tmt  in  action  or  motion;  to  perform  music  upon:  to 
iring  into  sportive  or  wanton  action;  to  act  or  per¬ 
form  by  representing  a  character  ;  to  perform  in 
contest  for  amusement  or  for  a  prize.  —  n.  Any  ex¬ 
ercise  or  series  of  actions  intended  for  pleasure, 
amusement,  or  diversion  ;  game;  act  of  contending 
for  victory,  for  amusement,  or  for  a  prize,  as  at  dice. 
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cards,  or  other  games  ;  gaming  ;  practice  in  any 
contest;  action;  use;  employment;  a  dramatic  com¬ 
position  ;  representation  of  a  comedy  or  tragedy  ; 
performance  on  an  instrument  of  music;  movement, 
regular  or  irregular  :  room  for  motion  ;  free  and 
easy  action;  liberty  of  acting,  room  for  enlargement 
or  display  ;  scone.  [AS.  pleya ,  a  game,  sport,  also  a 
fight,  battle,  pern.  fr.  L.  playa ,  a  blow:  see  Plague.] 

—  Play  of  colors.  An  appearance  of  several  pris¬ 
matic  colors  in  rapid  succession  on  turning  an  ob¬ 
ject.  —  To  be  played  out.  To  be  exhausted.  —  Play'- 
er,  n.  One  who  plays,  as,  a  dramatic  actor;  a  mimic; 
one  who  performs  on  an  instrument  of  music  ;  a 
gamester.  —  Play'fellow,  n.  A  companion  in  sports; 
a  playmate.—  Play'ful.  -ful,u.  Sportive:  indulging 
a  sportive  fancy.  —  Play'*' fulness,  n.  —  Play'mate, 
n.  A  playfellow.  —  Play'thing,  ??.  Anything  that 
serves  to  amuse  ;  a  toy.  —  Play'wright,  -rit,  n.  A 
maker  of  plays. —  Play'-bill,  n.  A  printed  advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  play,  with  the  parts  assigned  to  the  actors. 
— day,  n.  A  day  given  to  play  or  diversion.— -house, 
n.  A  house  for  tne  exhibition  of  dramatic  composi¬ 
tions  ;  theater. 

Plaza.  See  under  Place. 

Pleach.  Same  as  Plash,  to  lop  branches. 

Plea,  pie,  n.  (Law.)  An  allegation  of  fact  in  a  cause, 

—  (listing,  fr.  a  demurrer:  more  usually,  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  answer  to  the  plaintiff’s  declaration  and  de¬ 
mand.  A  cause  in  court;  a  lawsuit;  an  excuse;  apol¬ 
ogy;  urgent  prayer  or  entreaty.  [ME.  pie.  pice,  OF. 
pie,  plat,  plait,  plaid,  fr.  LL.  placitvm,  a  judgment, 
decision,  public  assembly,  L.  placitum,  an  opinion, 
prop.  neut.  of  p.  p.  of  placere,  to  please  ;  s.  rt.  L. 
placare,  to  placate,  q.  v.,  and  prob.  procus,  a  wooer, 
precari,  to  pray,  E.  placid ,  complacent,  displease.]  — 
Plead,  pled,  v.i.  [pleaded  (plead  (pled)  or  pled 
improp.  used),  pleading.)  To  argue  in  support  of 
a  claim,  or  in  defense  against  the  claim  of  another; 
to  attempt  to  persuade  by  argument  or  entreaty. 
(Law.)  To  present  an  answer  to  an  indictment  or 
to  the  declaration  of  a  plaintiff;  to  make  an  allegation 
of  fact  in  a  cause  ;  to  carry  on  a  suit  or  plea.  —  v.  t. 
To  allege  or  adduce  in  proof,  support,  or  vindica¬ 
tion  ;  to  offer  in  excuse  ;  to  discuss,  defend,  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  maintain  by  arguments  offered  to  a  tribu¬ 
nal,  etc.;  to  argue;  to  allege  and  offer  in  a  legal  plea 
or  defense,  or  for  repelling  a  demand  in  law.  [ME. 
plcden,  OF.  plodder ,  to  make  a  ( plaid)  plea.]  — 
Plead'er,  n.  One  who  pleads ;  esp.  a  lawyer  wjio 
makes  a  plea  in  a  court  of  justice.  — Please,  plez, 
v.  t.  [pleased  (plezd),  pleasing.]  To  excite 
agreeable  sensations  or  emotions  in  ;  to  gratify.  — 
v.  i.  To  be  pleased;  to  like,  choose,  prefer,  comply. 

tOF.  plesir,  plaisir,  E.  placere.]  —  Pleas'er,  rt.  — 
'leas'ing,  a.  Giving  pleasure  or  satisfaction;  grati¬ 
fying;  pleasurable;  acceptable.  —  Pleas'ant,  plez'- 
ant,  a.  Fitted  to  please  ;  grateful  to  the  mind  or 
senses;  cheerful;  gay;  lively;  gratifying.  [OF.  ples- 
ant,  p.  pr.  of  plesir.]  —  Pleas 'antly,  adv.  —  Pleas¬ 
antness,  n.  —  Pleas'antry,  -rt,  n.  Gayety  ;  merri¬ 
ment  ;  gentle  raillery  ;  a  sprightly  saying ;  lively 
talk.  —  Pleas'ure,  plezh'Sr,  n.  Gratification  of  the 
senses  or  of  the  mind  ;  agreeable  sensations  or  emo¬ 
tions;  frivolous  or  dissipating  enjoyment ;  what  the 
will  dictates  or  prefers;  that  which  pleases;  a  favor. 
—  v.  t.  [pleasured  (-?rd),  -uring.]  To  give  or 
afford  pleasure  to  ;  to  please,  gratify.  [F.  plaisir, 
pleasure,  prop,  infill,  of  OF.  plaisir,  to  please,  q.  v.] 
—  Pleas'urable,  a.  Pleasing;  giving  pleasure  ;  af¬ 
fording  gratification.  —  Pleas 'urably,  adv.  —  Pleas '- 
ure-ground,  n.  Ground  laid  out  in  an  ornamental 
manner,  and  appropriated  to  amusement. 

Pleat.  Same  as  Plait. 

Plebeian,  ple-be'yan,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  the 
common  people;  vulgar. — n.  One  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  men.  [OF.  plebeien,  L.  plebeius,  fr.  plebs,  plebis, 
the  common  people,  orig.  a  crowd,  multitude  ;  s.  rt. 
L.  plerique,  very  many,  plenvs  =  E.  full :  see  Ple¬ 
nary.] —  Plebiscite,  pl~a-bis-set',  n.  A  vote  by  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage.  [F.  ;  L.  plebiscitum,  an  ordinance 
of  the  people,  fr.  plebs  and  scitum,  a  decree.]  —  Ple- 
be'ianism,  -yan-izm,  n.  Conduct  of  plebeians. 

Pled.  See  Plead. 

Pledge,  plej,  n.  Something  deposited  as  security  for 
a  debt  or  engagement ;  a  pawn  ;  gage  ;  anything 
given  or  considered  as  a  security  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  act ;  the  wishing  of  health  to  another.  — 
v.  t.  [pledged  (plejd),  pledging.]  To  deposit  in 
pawn,  leave  as  security  ;  to  engage  for  by  promise 
or  declaration  ;  to  invite  (another  person)  to  drink, 
by  drinking  of  the  cup  first,  and  then  handing  it  to 


the  other  •,  to  drink  the  health  of.  [OF.  pleye ,  a 
surety,  pledge,  ]>levir,  to  warrant,  assure  ;p  rob.  s.  rt. 
L.  prseberc,  to  offer,  render,  give  up,  ME.  plcyye,  a 
hostage.]  — Pledgee',  n.  One  to  whom  anything  is 
pledged.  —  Pledg'er,  n.  One  who  pledges. 

Pledget,  plej'et,  n.  (Sury.)  A  compress,  or  small,  flat 
tent  of  lint,  laid  over  a  wound.  [Prob.  fr.  ping.] 

Pleiad,  ple'yad,  v.  One  of  the  Pleiades.  —  Ple'iades, 
-ya-dez,  n.  pi.  (Myth.)  The  7  daughters  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  changed  into  stars.  (Astron.)  A  group  of 
7  small  stars  in  the  neck  of  the  constellation  Taurus. 
L.  ;  Gr.  Pleiades }  fr.  plein,  to  sail,  —  the  rising  of 
hose  stars  indicating  the  period  of  safe  navigation.] 

Pleiocene,  etc.  Sec  Pliocene,  etc.,  under  Plenary. 

Plenary,  ple'na-rY,  a.  Full;  entire  ;  complete.  ILL. 
plenarius,  entire,  fr.  L.  plenns,  Gr.  pleos,  full,  L. 
pho,  Gr.  pimplemi,  I  fill ;  s.  rt.  E.  full ,  complete,  im¬ 
plement,  replenish,  supply,  plebeian,  plural,  plethora, 
people,  police:  see  Full.] — Plenary  indulgence.  (Rom. 
Cath.  Church)  An  entire  remission  of  penalties  due 
to  all  sins.  —  P.  inspiration.  Inspiration  in  which 
there  is  no  mixture  whatever  of  error.  —  Ple'narily, 
adv.  —  Ple'nariness,  n.  —  Plenip'otent,  a.  Possess¬ 
ing  full  power.  [L.  plenns  and  potens,  potent.]  — 
Plenip'otence,  -tens,  -otency,  -sY,  n.  State  of  being, 
etc. —  PlenTpoten'tiary,  -shY-a-rY,  n.  One  having 
.full  power  to  transact  any  business;  esp.  an  em¬ 
bassador  at  a  foreign  court  furnished  with  full  pow¬ 
er. —  a.  Containing  full  power.  —  Ple'nist,  n.  One 
who  maintains  that  all  space  is  full  of  matter.  — 
Plen'itude,  -tiid,  n.  State  of  being  lull  or  complete; 
fullness;  abundance;  redundancy  of  blood  and  hu¬ 
mors  ;  repletion.  [F. ;  L.  plenitudo,  fr.  plenus.]  — 
Plen'ty,  -tY,  n.  Full  or  adequate  supply;  enough 
and  to  snare;  copiousness  ;  exuberance. —  a.  Plen¬ 
tiful  ;  abundant.  [ME.  and  OF.  plente,  L .  plenitas, 
fullness.]  —  Plen'teous,  -te-us,  a.  Containing  plen¬ 
ty  ;  sufficient  for  every  purpose  ;  having  plenty ; 
well  provided  for  ;  rich  ;  fruitful.  —  Plen'teousiy, 
adv.  — Plen'teousness,  n.  —  Plen'tiful,  -tY-ful,  a. 
Containing  plenty;  yielding  abundant  crops;  aff  ord¬ 
ing  ample  supply.  —  Plen'tifully,  adv. —  Plen'tiful- 
nes3,  n.  —  Ple'oiiasm,  -o-nazm,  n.  The  use  of  more 
words,  to  express  ideas,  than  are  necessary.  [Gr. 
pleonasmos,  fr.  plconazcin,  to  abound,  lit.  to  be  more, 
fr.  plcon,  neut.  of  pleion,  more,  compar.  of  pleos, 
full.]  —  Pleonas'tic,  -tical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  partaking 
of,  pleonasm  ;  redundant.  —  Pli'ocene,  Plei'ocene, 
pli'o-sen,  a.  ( Geol .)  Pert,  to  the  strata  more  recent 
than  the  miocene  or  2d  tertiary.  [Gr.  pleion  and 
kainos,  recent,  new.]  —  Pli-,  Plei'stocene,  pli'sto- 
sen,  a.  (Geol.)  Pert,  to  the  most  recent  tertiary 
deposits.  [Gr.  jjleistos,  most,  superl.  of  pleos  and 
kainos.] 

Plesiosaurus,  ple'sY-o-saw'rus,  n.  ( Paleon .)  A  genua 


of  large  extinct  marine  reptiles,  having  the  neck 
very  long,  and  the  body  and  tail  short.  [Gr.  plesios, 
near,  ana  sauros,  lizard.] 

Plethora,  pleth'o-ra,  n.  Over-fullness  ;  esp.,  fullness 
or  excess  of  blood  ;  repletion  ;  state  of  being  over¬ 
full  in  any  respect.  [L. ;  Gr.  pleihore,  fullness,  fr. 
plethos,  a  throng,  crowd;  s.  rt.  plenary,  q.  v.]  — 
Plethoric,  ple-thor'ik  or  pleth'o-rik,  a.  Evincing 
plethora  either  in  a  physical  or  a  metaphorical  sense. 

Pleura,  plu'ra,  n.  ( Anal .)  The  serous  membrane 
covering  the  inside  of  the  thorax  and  investing  the 
lungs.  [Gr.,  a  rib,  the  side,  the  pleura.]  —  Pleu'risy, 
-rY-sY,  n.  (Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the  pleura, 
accompanied  with  fever,  pain,  difficult  respiration, 
and  cough.  [F.  pleuresie,  Gr.  pleurites,  fr.  pleura.] 
—  Pleurit'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  diseased  with, 
pleurisy.  —  Pleu/ro-pneumo'nia,  -nu-mo'nY-a,  n.  A 
contagious  inflammatory  disease  of  the  pleura  and 
lungs,  esp.  dangerous  to  herds  of  cattle.  [Gr.  pneu- 
mon,  a  lung:  see  Pneumatic.] 

Plexus,  Pliable,  Plicate,  Pliers,  etc.  See  under  Ply. 

Plight,  plTt,  v.  t.  To  expose  to  danger  or  risk ;  to 
pledge,  give  as  security  for  the  performance  of  some 
act.  —  n.  That  which  serves  to  plight  or  pledge ;  se¬ 
curity;  gage;  exposed  condition;  state.  [AS.  punt, 
plio,  risk,  danger,  OD.  plicht,  Dan.  and  Sw.  pligt, 
G.  pflicht,  duty,  obligation,  AS.  plion,  to  risk,  im¬ 
peril,  OHG.  plegan,  to  engage,  promise  ;  also  OF. 
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plaid,  plait,  L.  placitum,  law  proceeding,  engage¬ 
ment,  i'r.  placitare,  to  negotiate,  agree  with.] — 

Plight-er,  n. 

Plinth,  plinth,  n.  A  projecting,  vertically  faced  mem¬ 
ber  forming  the  lowest  division  of  the  base  of  a 
column,  pedestal,  or  wall.  [Gr.  plbvthos,  a  brick  or 
tile,  also  a  plinth;  s.  rt.  flint.] 

Pliocene,  Plistocene.  See  under  Plenary. 

Plod,  plod,  v.  i.  To  travel,  with  steady,  laborious  dili¬ 
gence;  to  toil,  drudge;  esp.,  to  study  heavily.—  v.  t. 
To  tread,  with  a  heavy,  laboring  step.  [ME.,  Ir., 
and  Ga.  plod,  a  pool,  puddle,  —  i.  e.  to  tramp  through 
the  wet,  proceed  painfully  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  plash .j  — 
Plod' dor,  «. 

Plot,  plot,  n.  A  small  extent  of  ground.  ( Surv .)  A 
draught  of  a  field,  piece  of  land,  etc.,  drawn  to  a 
scale.  —  v.  t.  To  make  a  plan  of,  delineate.  [AS.,  a 
patch  of  ground  ;  s.  rt.  patch,  q.  v.J 

Plot,  plot,  «.  Any  scheme,  stratagem,  or  plan  of  a 
complicated  nature  ;  conspiracy  ;  cabal ;  combina¬ 
tion;  plan  or  intrigue  of  a  play,  novel,  poem,  etc. 
—  v.  i.  To  form  a  scheme  of  mischief  against  an¬ 
other  or  against  government,  conspire;  to  contrive 
a  plan.  —  v.  t.  To  plan,  devise,  contrive.  [Abbr.  of 
E.  and  F.  complot,  a  conspiracy,  prob.  fr.  L.  compli- 
care,  complicities,  to  complicate.]  —  Plot'ter,  n.  One 
who  plots  or  contrives  ;  a  conspirator. 

Plough.  See  Plow. 

Plover,  pluv-er,  «.  xY  bird  of  several  species  frequent¬ 
ing  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
the  sea-shore.  [OF.  plovier, 
fr.  L.  pluvia,  rain  —  the  bird 
being  most  seen  in  rainy 
weather :  see  Pluvial.] 

Plow,  Plough,  plow,  ».  An  im¬ 
plement  for  turning  up  the 
soil  ;  agriculture  ;  tillage  ;  a 
joiner’s  instrument  forgroov- 
mg ;  a  knife  or  machine  for 
cutting  or  trimming  paper, 
used  by  bookbinders  and  pa¬ 
per-makers. —  v.  t.  [plowed 
or  ploughed  (plowd),  plowing  or  ploughing.]  To 
trench  and  turn  up  with  a  plow;  to  run  through  in 
sailing ;  to  turn  up  and  devastate  :  to  cut  or  trim 
(paper,  etc.)  with  a  knife  or  press.  —  v.  i.  To  labor 
with  a  plow;  to  advance  by  plowing,  or  in  spite  of 
obstacles.  [ME.  plouh,  plou,  plow,  Ic.  ploge,  a  plow, 
AS.  ploh,  plow-land,  perh.  fr.  Ga.  ploc,  a  block  of 
wood,  stump  —  the  first  rude  form  of  a  plow:  see 
Block.]  —  Plow'-,  Plough-able,  a.  Arable.  —  Plow'-, 
Plough-boy,  «.  A  boy  that  guides  a  team  in  plow¬ 
ing;  a  rustic  boy.  —  Plow--,  Plough-er,  n.  One  who 
plows  land;  a  cultivator.  —  Plow--,  Plough'man,  n. ; 
pi.  -men.  One  who  plows  ;  a  husbandman  :  rustic; 
countryman.  —  Plow'-,  Plough-share,  n.  The  part 
of  a  plow  which  cuts  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow.  [Fr.  shear.] 

Pluck,  pluk,  V.  t.  [PLUCKED  (plukt),  PLUCKING.]  To 
pull  with  sudden  force  or  effort,  or  to  pull  off,  out, 
or  from,  with  a  twitch;  to  strip  by  plucking.  —  n. 
The  heart,  liver,  and  lungs  of  an  animal;  spirit;  in¬ 
domitableness;  courage.  [ME.  and  D.  plukken,  AS. 
pluccian,  to  pluck  ;  not  s.  rt.  It.  piluccare,  to  pick 
grapes:  the  w.  fr.  the  plucking  out  of  these  parts  fr. 
the  animal  when  killed.]  —  Pluck'er,  n.  —  Pluck'y, 
-T,  a.  [-ier;  -iest.]  Having  resolute  and  enduring 
courage ;  spirited. 

Flug,  plug,  rt.  Anything  used  to  stop  a  hole;  a  stop¬ 
ple;  a  flat,  oblong  cake  of  pressed  tobacco. —  v.  t. 
[plugged  (plugd),  -ging.]  To  stop  with  a  plug, 
make  tight  by  stopping  a  hole.  [D.;  OD.  plugge,  a 
plug,  peg,  plugged,  to  plug,  prob.  fr.  Ir.  ploc,  pluc, 
plug,  stopper,  bung,  Ga.  and  W.  ploc,  club,  block; 
s.  rt.  block,  bludgeon.] 

Ilum.  plum,  «.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  genus  Pru- 
nus ;  the  tree  itself,  usually  called  plum  tree;  a  rai¬ 
sin;  in  Eng.,  a  handsome  fortune  or  property;  the 
sum  of  £100,000  sterling.  [AS.  plume,  'L.prunum; 
same  as  prune,  q.  v.] 

Plumage.  See  under  Plume. 

Plumb,  plum,  n.  A  weight  of  lead,  etc.,  attached  to  a 
line,  to  indicate  a  vertical  direction,  as  in  building, 
etc.;  a  plummet.  —  a.  Perpendicular;  standing  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  plumb-line.  —  adv.  Perpendicularly.  — 
v.  t.  [plumbed  (plumd),  plumbing.]  To  adjust  by 
a  plumb-line;  to  examine  by  tests.  [F.  plomb,  lead, 
also  a  plummet,  L.  plumbum,  lead;  prob.  s.  rt.  Gr. 
molubdos,  OHG.  pli,  G.  blei,  lead.]  —  Plumba'go, 
-ba'go,  n.  A  form  of  carbon,  popularly  called  black 
lead;  graphite,  q.  v.  [L.]  — Plumbag'inous,  -baj'- 


Plumose 

Leaf. 


Y-nus,  a.  Resembling,  consisting  of,  or  containing, 
plumbago.  —  Plum-bean,  -be-an,  -beous,  -he-us,  a. 
Consisting  of  or  resembling  lead;  lead-colored;  dull; 
heavy;  stupid.  [L.  plumheus.]  —  Plumb-er,  plum'er, 
rt.  One  who  works  in  lead,  esp.  one  who  adjusts 
pipes,  etc.,  in  buildings.  — Plumb'ery,  -er-Y,  n.  Busi¬ 
ness  of  a  plumber;  place  where  plumbing  is  carried 
on.  —  Plumb'ing,  n.  Art  of  casting  and  working  in 
lead  ;  business  of  arranging  pipes  for  conducting 
water,  etc.  ;  pipes  and  other  apparatus  for  convey¬ 
ing  water,  etc.,  in  a  building.  —  Plumb'-line,  n.  A 
plummet ;  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon.  —  Plum'met,  n.  A  weight  attached  to  a 
line,  for  sounding  the  depth  of  water,  or  for  deter¬ 
mining  a  perpendicular,  or,  with  a  square,  a  horizon¬ 
tal  line;  any  weight.  [F.  plombet,  dim.  of  plomb.] 

Plume,  plum,  n.  The  feather  of  a  bird;  esp.  a  large 
or  handsome  feather;  a  large  feather  or  collection 
of  feathers  worn  as  an  ornament;  a  token  of  honor, 
prowess,  stateliness,  etc.  —  v.  t.  [plumed  (plumd), 
pluming.]  To  pick  and  adjust  the  plumes  or 
feathers  of ;  to  strip  of  feathers  ;  to  pride,  value, 
boast.  [F. ;  L.  pluma;  s.  rt.  flow,  float.]  — -  Piu'mage, 
-mej,  n.  The  collection  of  feathers  covering  a 
bird.  [F.]  —  Plum'y,  -Y,  a.  Covered,  or  adorned 
with  plumes.  —  Plumig'erous,  -mij-er-us,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  feathers.  [L.  plumiger,  fr.  pluma  and  gerere, 
to  bear.]  —  Plu'miped,  -mt-ped,  a.  (  Ornith .)  Having 
feet  covered  with  feathers. — n.  A  bird  that  has 
feathers  on  its  feet.  [L.  plumipes,  -pedis ;  pes,  foot.] 
—  Plumose-,  -mos-,  Plu'mous,  -mus,  a. 

Having,  or  resembling,  plumes.  ( Bot .) 

Having  hairs,  or  any  parts  or  appen¬ 
dages  arranged  along  an  axis.  [L. 
ptumosus.] 

Plummet.  See  under  Plumb. 

Plump,  plump,  a.  Swelled  with  fat  or  ; 
flesh  to  the  full  size ;  fleshy  ;  fat; 
sleek;  full;  round;  complete;  un¬ 
reserved;  unqualified;  blunt.  —  v.  t. 

[plumped  (plumt),  plumping.]  To 
extend  to  fullness,  swell,  fatten.  —  v. 
i.  To  grow  large  to  fullness,  be  swelled. 

[ME.  and  OD.  plomp,  rude,  clownish,  ProvE.  nZhn, 
to  swell,  also  plump,  full,  Sw.,  Dan.,  and  G.  plump, 
clumsy,  coarse.]  —  Plump'er,  n.  Something  carried 
in  the  mouth  to  dilate  the  cheeks;  a  thing  intended 
to  swell  out  something  else;  a  vote  given  to  one  can¬ 
didate  only,  when  more  are  to  be  elected;  in  Eng., 
a  full,  unqualified  lie.  — Plump-ly,  -1Y,  adv.  Fully; 
roundly  ;  without  reserve.  —  Plump'ness,  n.  — 
Plump'y,  -Y,  a.  Somewhat  plump;  fat;  jolly. 

Plump,  plump,  v.  i.  To  fall  suddenly  or  at  once.  —  v. 
t.  To  cause  to  drop  heavily.  —  aclv.  At  once,  or 
with  a  sudden,  heavy  fall;  suddenly.  [Perh.  onomat., 
fr.  the  sound  of  a  stone,  etc.,  falling  in  water,  and 
same  as  plump,  fat,  full;  cf .  Ga.  plub,  plum,  G.  plump, 
the  noise  of  a  stone  falling  into  water,  also  (in  G.) 
heavy,  thick,  clumsy,  Swiss  bluntschen,  to  plump  into 
water,  bluntschig,  thick,  plump;  or  else  same  as  plumb 
(q.  v.),  with  the  idea  of  falling,  like  lead,  directly 
down;  cf.  It.  piombare,  to  fall  like  lead,  —  if  so,  s.  rt. 
plunge.] 

Plunder,  plun'dSr,  v.  t.  [-dered  (-derd),  -dering.] 
To  take  the  goods  of  by  force;  to  take  by  pillage 
or  open  force,  despoil,  sack,  strip,  rob.  —  n.  That 
which  is  taken  from  an  enemy;  pillage;  prey;  spoil; 
in  South  and  West.  U.  S.,  personal  property  and 
effects;  baggage;  luggage.  [D.  plunderen,  G.  pluen- 
dern,  to  plunder,  pillage,  in  ProvG.,  to  remove  with 
one’s  baggage,  G.  plunder,  trumpery,  trash,  baggage, 
LG.  plunden,  rags.]  —  Plun'derer,  n. 

Plunge,  plunj,  v.t.  [plunged  (plunjd),  plunging.] 
To  immerse  in  a  fluid;  to  drive  into  flesh,  earth,  wa¬ 
ter,  etc.  —  v.  i.  To  thrust  or  drive  one’s  self  into 
water,  or  a  fluid;  to  dive,  rush  in;  to  fall  or  rush  (into 
distress  or  a  state  in  which  the  person  or  thing  is 
surrounded  or  overwhelmed) ;  to  pitch  or  throw 
oue’s  self  headlong,  as  a  horse.  — n.  Act  of  thrust¬ 
ing  into  water  or  any  penetrable  substance;  act  of 
pitching  or  throwing  one’s  self  headlong,  like  an  un¬ 
ruly  horse.  [ME.  ploungen,  F.  plonger,  Picard  plon- 
quer,  to  plunge,  dive;  perh.  onomat.;  perh.  F.  plun¬ 
ger  is  freq.  of  plomber,  to  cover  with  lead,  sound 
water  with  a  plummet,  fr.  plomb,  lead.  s.  rt.  plumb, 
q.  v.:  and  see  Plump,  to  fall  suddenly.]  —  Plun-ger, 
«.  One  who  or  that  which  plunges;  a  diver;  a  long, 
solid  cylinder,  used  as  a  forcer  in  pumps. 

Plus,  plus,  n.  ( Math .)  A  character  [marked  thus,  +] 
used  as  a  sign  of  addition.  —  a.  Full;  ample;  posi¬ 
tive.  [L.  plus,  orig.  pious,  Gr.  pleion,  more,  compar. 
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of  pleos,  full:  see  Plenary.]  —  Plu'ral,  a.  Contain¬ 
ing-  more  than  one.  [Ob',  plural ,  L.  pluralis .]  —  Plu¬ 
ralism,  71.  ( Eccl .)  In  Eng.,  the  holding  of  more  than 
one  ecclesiastical  living  at  a  time.  —  Plu'ralist,  u.  A 
clerk  or  clergyman  who  holds,  etc. —  Plurality,  -Y-tY, 
7i.  State  of  Deing  plural,  or  consisting  of  more  than 
one:  a  greater  number;  the  number  (as  of  votes)  by 
which  the  largest  aggregate  exceeds  the  next  in 
size  ;  a  state  of  being  or  having  a  greater  number. 
[F.  plurality,  L.  pluralitas.]  —  Plurality  of  votes. 
The  excess  of  votes  cast  for  one  individual  over 
those  cast  for  any  one  of  several  competing  can¬ 
didates. —  Plu'ralize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-izd),  -izing.] 
To  make  plural  by  using  the  termination  of  the 
plural  number.  —  Plu'rally,  adv.  In  a  sense  imply¬ 
ing  more  than  one.  — Plu'perfect,  -per-fekt,  a. 
More  than  perfect,  —  said  of  that  tense  of  a  verb 
which  denotes  that  an  action  took  place  previous  to 
another  past  action.  [Corrup.  of  L.  plusq uamperfec- 
tum,  name  of  the  tense,  fr.  }j(us,  more,  quam,  than, 
and  perfeclum,  perfect.] 

Plush,  plush,  n.  A  textile  fabric  with  a  velvet  nap  or 
shag  on  one  side.  [F.pluche,  peluche,  fr.  h.pilus,  hair; 
s.  rt.  peruke.] 

Plutocracy,  plu-tok'ra-sY,  n.  A  form  of  government 
in  winch  the  wealthy  classes  have  supreme  power;  a 
controlling  class  of  rich  men.  [F.  plutocratie ,  Gr. 
ploutokratia,  fr.  ploutos,  wealth  ( Ploutos,  Plutus,  god 
of  wealth),  and  kratein,  to  rule,  fr.  kratos ,  strength.] 

—  Plu'tocrat'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  consisting  in,  or  partak¬ 
ing  of,  etc. —  Plutol'ogy,  7i.  (Polit.  Econ.)  Science 
of  wealth.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.] 

Plutonian,  plu-to'nY-an,  -tonic,  -ton'ik,  a.  Pert,  to 
Pluto,  hence,  to  the  interior  of  the  earth  ;  pert,  to 
the  system  of  the  Plutonists;  igneous.  [L.  Pluto , 
god  of  Hell.]  —  Plu'tonist,  n.  One  who  adopts  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  the  world  in  its  present 
state  from  igneous  fusion. 

Pluvial,  plu'vY-al,  a.  Abounding  in  rain;  rainy.  [F.; 
L.  pluvialis,  fr.  pluria,  rain,  pluere,  to  rain;  s.  rt  .flow, 
plover.]  —  Plu'vious,  -vY-us,  a.  Abounding  in  rain; 
rainy ;  pluvial.  [L.  pluviosus,  pluvius.]  —  Pluviam'- 
eter,  -om'eter,  -vY-om'e-ter,  n.  A  rain-gauge,  an  in¬ 
strument  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  rain  that 
falls  at  any  place,  in  a  given  time.  [Gr.  metron, 
measure.] 

Ply,  pli,  v ■  t.  [plied  (plid),  plying.]  To  fold  or  cover 
over;  to  put  to  or  on  with  force  and  repetition :  to 
urge,  solicit  importunately;  to  employ  with  dili¬ 
gence,  keep  busy:  to  practice  or  perform  diligently; 
to  press,  strain,  force.  —  v.  i.  To  work  steadily;  to 
go  with  diligence  or  pertinacity;  to  busy  one’s  self, 
be  steadily  employed.  ( Naut .)  To  endeavor  to 
make  way  against  the  wind.  To  make  regular  trips. 

—  7i.  A  fold;  plait;  a  bent;  turn;  direction;  bias.  [F. 
pher ,  to  fold,  plait,  bend,  turn,  L.  plicare ,  -cation,  to 
fold,  Gr.  plekein,  to  weave,  G .flecliten,  to  braid,  plait, 
twist  (whence,  prob.,  (i.Jlachs  —  E.  fax,  q.  v.);  s.  rt. 
apply,  accomplice,  complicate,  explicit,  perplex ,  de¬ 
ploy,  display,  employ,  simple,  double,  triple,  multiply, 
playiary,  plait,  plot,  etc.] —  Pli'- able,  a.  Capable 
of  being  plied,  turned,  or  bent;  easy  to  be  bent; 
readily  yielding  to  moral  influence,  arguments,  per¬ 
suasion,  or  discipline:  supple;  limber.  —  Pli'able- 
ness,  -abil'ity,  n.  —  Pli'ant,  a. 

Capable  of  plying  or  bending; 
easily  bent;  easily  influenced  to 
good  or  evil  ;  easy  to  be  per¬ 
suaded;  tractable;  docile;  obse¬ 
quious.—  Pli'antness,  -ancy,  -sY, 

7i.  State  of  being  pliant.  —  Pii'- 
cate,-kat,  -cated.  n.  ( Pot .)  Plait¬ 
ed;  folded  like  a  fan.  [L.  plica- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  plicare.]  —  Plox'us, 

7i.  (Physiol.)  Any  net-work  of 
vessels,  nerves,  or  fibers.  [L..  p. 
p.  of  plectere ,  to  twine,  braid, 
freq.  of  plicare. ]—  Plex'iform, 

-Y-fQrm,  a.  In  the  form  of  net¬ 
work;  complicated.  [L.  plexus  and  forma,  form.]  — 
Pli'ers,  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  pincers,  by  which  any  small 
object  may  be  seized  and  bent. 

Pneumatic,  nu-mat'ik,  -ical,  a.  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  resembling,  air;  pert, 
to  air,  or  to  elastic  fluids  or  their 
properties  ;  moved  or  played  by 
means  of  air  ;  adapted  to,  or  used 
for,  experiments  with  gases;  fitted  Pliers, 
to  contain  air.  —  Pneumat'ics,  n. 

Science  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  air  and  other 
elastic  fluids.  [Gr . pneumati/cos,  pert,  to  wind,  breath, 


or  air,  fr.  vneuma ,  -matos,  wind,  pneein,  to  blow.]  — 
Pneumatol'ogy,  -ma-tol'o-jY,  n.  Doctrine  of,  or  trea¬ 
tise  on,  air  and  other  elastic  fluids.  (Philos.  &  Theol.) 
Doctrine  of,  or  treatise  on,  spiritual  existences.— 
Pneumatom'eter,  n.  A  gasometer  to  measure  the 
quantity  of  air  taken  into  the  lungs,  and  given  out, 
at  each  inspiration  and  expiration.  [Gr.  metron, 
measure.]  —  Pneumo'nia,  -mo'nl-a,  n.  (Med.)  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs,  with  fever,  difficult  breath¬ 
ing,  etc.  [Gr.,  fr.  pneumon,  pleumon,  a  lung,  fr.  pne¬ 
ein  ;  s.  rt.  pulmonary.]--  Pneumon'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  the 
lungs.  —  n.  A  medicine  for  affections  of  the  lungs. 

Poach,  poch.  v.  t.  [poached  (pocht),  poaching. J  To 
cook  (eggs)  by  breaking  them  into  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water;  to  cook  (eggs)  with  butter  after  breaking  in 
a  vessel.  [F.  pocher,  perh.  fr.  poche.  a  pouch,  q.  v. 

—  the  yolk  of  a  well  poached  egg  retaining  its  round¬ 
ed  form.] 

Poach,  poch,  v.  t.  To  rob  of  game;  to  plunder.  —  v.  i. 
To  steal  or  pocket  game,  or  to  carry  it  away  privately, 
as  in  a  bag.  [F.  pocher,  to  incroach  upon  another’s 
property,  NormF.  poquer,  to  carry  in  the  pocket,  fr. 
poche,  pocket ;  see  Pouch.] —  Poach'er,  n. 

Pock,  pok,  7i.  (Med.)  A  pustule  raised  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  in  an  eruptive  disease,  as  the  small-pox. 
[AS.  poc,  D.  pok,  Ir.  pucoid,  a  pustule,  pucaah,  a 
swelling.]  —  Pock'-mark,  n.  Mark  or  scar  made  by 
the  sinail-pox.—  Pock'y,  -Y,  a.  [-iEr.;  -iest.]  Full  of 
pocks;  infected  with  the  small-pox  ;  vile  ;  rascally  ; 
contemptible.  —  Pox',  n.  (Med.)  Any  one  of  the 
4  diseases,  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  the  vaccine  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  venereal  disease  or  syphilis,  —  the  last 
being  signified  when  no  qualifying  word  is  used.  — 
v.  t.  [honed  (pokst),  poxing.]  To  infect  with 
syphilis.  [For  pocks,  pi.  of  pock.) 

Pocket,  pok'd,  n.  Any  small  bag,  esp.  one  inserted 
in  a  garment ;  a  large  bag  for  holding  various  arti¬ 
cles.  (Min.)  A  small  cavity  in  a  rock,  containing 
gold,  etc.  —  v.  t.  To  put,  or  conceal,  in  a  pocket;  to 
take  clandestinely.  [ME. poket,  dim.  of  Norm.poqwe, 
OD.  poke,  a  bag,  poke,  q.  v.] — To  jiocket  an  insult  or 
affront.  To  receive  it  without  resenting  it.— Pock'et- 
book,  7i.  A  small  book,  or  case,  for  carrying  papers, 
money,  etc.,  in  the  pocket.  — glass,  n.  A  portable 
looking-glass.  — knife,  ti.  A  knile  with  blades  which 
fold  into  the  handle  so  as  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 

Poco,  po'ko,  adv.  (Mus.)  A  little,  —  used  in  phrases 
indicating  the  time  or  movement ;  as,  poco  laryo, 
rather  slow  $  poco  a  poco,  little  by  little,  gradually. 
[It.]  —  Poco-cu'rantism,  -ku-rant'izm,  v.  State  of 
having  little  care  or  interest;  indifference.  [It.  poco 
and  curante,  caring,  fr.  curare,  to  care.] 

Pod,  pod,  n.  Acapsule  of  a  plant,  esp.  a  legume;  ade- 
hiscent  fruit.  [Dan.  pude,  cushion,  Ga.  but, 
a  large  buoy  made  of  an  inflated  sheep-skin, 
perh.  confused  with  cod ;  s.  rt.  pudding.] 

Pcdagric,  po-dag'rik,  -rical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
afflicted  with  the  gout.  [Gr.  podagra,  gout, 
fr.  pous,  podos,  a  foot,  q.  v.,  and  agra,  a  I 
catching.]  —  Pod'ophiPline,  -fil'lin,  n.  (Med.)  j 
A  cathartic  principle  obtained  from  the  root] 
of  the  may-apple  (Podophyllum  peltatum). , 

[Gr.  pous  and  phullon,  leaf.] 

Poe,  po'e,  ti.  Food  prepared  from  the  pound¬ 
ed  baked  roots  of  the  taro  plant,  used  in 
Hawaii  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Poem,  po'em,  n.  A  metrical  composition ;  a 
composition  in  verse,  —  opp.  to  prose.  [F.  po- 
eme,  L.  pocma,  Gr.  poiema,  a  piece  of  workmanship, 
composition,  poem,  fr.  poiein,  to  make.]  —  Po'esy, 
-e-sY,  7i.  Art  or  skill  of  composing  poems  ;  poetry  ; 
metrical  composition.  IF. poesie,  Gr.  poiesis,  poetic 
faculty. J  —  Po'et,  n.  The  author  of  a  poem;  one 
skilled  in  making  poetry  :  an  imaginative  thinker 
or  writer.  [ME.  and  F.  poete,  L.  poeta,  Gr.  poietes.] 

—  Poet  laureate.  In  Eng.,  a  court  poet, employed  to 
compose  poems  for  special  occasions:  see  Laureate. 

—  Po'etess.  n.  A  female  poet.  —  Po'etas/ter,  n.  A 

writer  of  bad  poetry.  [OF.  poetastre,  an  ignorant 
poet.]  —  Poet'ic,  -ieal,  a.  Pert.,  suitable  to,  ex¬ 
pressed  in,  or  possessing  the  peculiar  beauties  of, 
poetry.—  Poet'ically,  Poet'ics,  n.  Doctrine  of 

poetry. —  Po'etiz e,  v.  i.  [-ized  (-izd),  -izing.]  To 
write  as  a  poet,  compose  verse.  -  Po'etry,  -rY,  n. 
Modes  of  expressing  thought  and  feeling  which  are 
suitable  to  the  imagination  when  excited  or  eleva¬ 
ted;  metrical  composition;  verse;  imaginative  com¬ 
position,  whether  in  prose  or  verse.  [OF.  poeterie.] 

Poh,  po,  interj.  Pish  !  pshaw  !  —  an  exclamation  ex¬ 
pressing  contempt  or  disgust. 

Poignant,  etc.  See  under  Point. 
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Point,  point,  n.  That  which  pricks  or  pierces;  asp.,  the 
sharp  end  of  a  piercing  instrument;  a  sort  of  needle 
used  by  engravers,  etchers,  lace-workers,  etc.  ;  the 
mark  made  by  the  end  of  a  sharp,  piercing  instru¬ 
ment;  an  indefinitely  small  space;  mere  spot;  a  small 
promontory,  or  cape;  a  moment;  instant;  the  verge; 
whatever  serves  to  mark  progress,  or  to  indicate 
transition;  degree  ;  condition  ;  rank  ;  a  salient  trait 
of  character;  characteristic;  a  distinct  position,  the¬ 
sis,  or  passage,  in  argument  or  discourse  ;  the  pith 
or  gist  of  an  expression  or  discussion  ;  a  lively  turn 
of  thought.  {Geom.)  That  which  has  not  length, 
breadth,  nor  thickness.  A  character  used  to  mark 
divisions  of  a  sentence,  etc. ;  anything  aimed  at  or  in¬ 
tended;  object;  end;  a  small  ali'air;  trifling  concern; 
punctilio.  (Mus.)  A  dot  or  mark  to  designate  cer¬ 
tain  tones  or  time;  a  dot  at  the  right  hand  of  a  note, 
to  raise  its  value,  or  prolong  its  time,  by  one  half. 
(Anc.  Costume.)  A  tagged  lace,  used  to  tie  together 
certain  parts  of  the  dress.  ( Naut .)  A  flat,  tapering 
piece  of  braided  cordage,  used  in  reefing  sails,  pi. 
{Railroads.)  In  Eng.,  the  switch  of  a  railway  track. 

—  v.  t.  To  give  a  point  to, sharpen;  to  direct  toward 
an  object,  aim;  to  direct  attention  toward;  to  mark 
(a  sentence,  etc.)  witli  marks  of  punctuation  ;  to 
punctuate;  to  indicate  the  point,  aim,  or  purpose  of; 
to  indicate  or  discover  (game)  by  a  fixed  look.  ( Ma¬ 
sonry .)  To  fill  the  joints  of  with  mortar,  and  smooth 
them  with  the  point  of  a  trowel.  —  v.  i.  To  direct  the 
finger  for  designating  an  object;  to  indicate  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  game  by  a  fixed  and  steady  look;  to  show  dis¬ 
tinctly  by  any  means;  to  fill  the  joints  or  crevices  of  a 
wall  with  mortar.  [F. ;  iL.  punctum,  orig.  neut.  of  p.  p. 
of  /rung ere,  punctum,  to  prick ;  s.  rt.  compunction, 
expunge,  pounce,  punch,  puncheon.'] — Point'ed,  p.  a. 
Sharp  ;  having  a  sharp  point ;  characterized  by  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  meaning  and  pithiness  of  expression  ; 
keen;  severe;  epigrammatic;  direct.  —  Point'edly, 
adv.  —  Point'less,  a.  Having  no  point ;  wanting 
keenness ;  blunt ;  obtuse  ;  dull ;  stupid.  —  Point/ er, 
n.  Anything 
that  points, 

—  as ,  the 

hand  of  a 
time-piece;  a 
variety  of 
dog,  trained  «£ 
to  stop,  and,  vgi 
with  his 
nose,  point  - 

to  sports-  Pointer  Dog. 

men  ;  ( Astron .)  one  of  the  2  stars  in  the  Great  Bear, 
the  line  between  which  points  nearly  to  the  North 
Star.  —  Point-blank',  n.  {Mil.)  The  point  to  which 
a  projectile  is  supposed  to  move  directly,  without  a 
curve. — a.  Aimed  directly  toward  the  mark;  plain; 
express.  —  adv.  In  a  point-blank  manner.  Direct¬ 
ly.  [F.  point  blanc ,  the  white  spot  in  the  center  of 
archers’  targets.]  —  Poign'ant,  poin'ant,  a.  Stim¬ 
ulating  to  the  organs  of  taste  ;  acutely  painful ;  pier¬ 
cing  ;  irritating  ;  sharp  ;  keen  ;  satirical ;  bitter.  [F. 
poignant,  p.  pr.  oi/ioindre ,  L.  /rung ere,  to  prick, sting,  j 

—  Poign'antly,  adv.  —  Poign'ancy,  -sf,  n.  State  ot 
being,  etc.  —  Pun'gent,  -jent,  a.  Pricking;  piercing, 

—  as,  sharp,  acrid,  biting,  —  said  with  reference  to 
taste;  stimulating,  pricking,  —  said  of  smell;  sharp¬ 
ly  painful,  acute,  —  said  ot  pains,  sensations,  etc. ; 
exquisitely  painful  to  the  feelings,  severe,  —  said  of 
discourse.  [L.  pungens,  p.  pr.  of  pungere  ;  same  as 
poignant .]  —  Pun'gently,  adv.  —  Pun'gency,  -sY,  n. 
State  of  being,  etc. —  Punct'ure,  punk'chur,  n.  Act 
of  perforating  with  a  pointed  instrument  ;  a  small 
hole  made  by  a  point.  —  v ■  t.  [punctured  (-churd), 
-uring.]  To  pierce  with  a  small,  pointed  instru¬ 
ment,  prick.  [L.punctura,  a  prick,  orig.  fern,  of  fut. 
part,  of  pungere .]  —  Punc'tate,  -tat,  -tated,  a.  Point¬ 
ed;  ending  in  a  point  or  points.  {Hot.)  Having  dots 
scattered  over  the  surface.  —  Punct'ual,  punlc'chu- 
al,  a.  Observant  of  nice  points;  punctilious;  esp.  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  time  of  an  appointment;  prompt;  occur¬ 
ring,  made,  or  returning,  at  the  appointed  time  ; 
exact;  precise;  strict;  accurate.  [F. /lonctnel,  fr.  L. 
punctum .]  —  Punctually,  adv.—  Punctual 'ity,  Y-tT, 
n.  Quality  or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Punctil'io,  -til'- 
yo,  n.  A  nice  point  of  exactness  in  conduct,  cere¬ 
mony,  or  proceeding.  [Sp.  /> untillo ,  dim.  of  pvmto  — 
L. punctum.)  —  Punctil'ious,  -til'yus,  a.  Attentive 
to  punctilio  ;  exact  in  forms  of  ceremony.  —  Punc- 
til'iously,  adv.  —  Punctil'iousness,  n.—  Punc'to,  n. 
Nice  point  of  form  or  ceremony  ;  the  point  in  fen¬ 


cing.  [It.  punto,  L.  punctum.]  —  Punct'uate,  punk'- 
chu-at,  v.  t.  To  separate  into  sentences,  clauses,  etc., 
by  points,  which  mark  the  proper  pauses.  [F.  punc- 
tuer,  to  distinguish  by  points,  LL.  punctuare,  to  de¬ 
termine,  define.]  —  Punctua'tion,  n.  {Gram.)  Act 
or  art  of  punctuating  or  pointing  a  writing  or  dis¬ 
course.  [F.]  — Punct'uist,  -u-ist,  n.  One  who  un¬ 
derstands  the  art  of  punctuation. 

Poise,  poiz,  n.  Weight  ;  gravity  ;  the  mass  of  metal 
used  in  weighing  with  steelyards  ;  equipoise  ;  bal¬ 
ance;  equilibrium.—  v.  t.  [poiSED(poizd),  poising.] 
To  make  of  equal  weight;  to  hold  or  place  in  equilib¬ 
rium  ;  to  load  with  weight  for  balancing  ;  to  weigh. 
[OF .  peiser,  poiser,  to  weigh,  fr.  peis,pois ,  a  weight, 
L.  pensare,  to  weigh,  pensum,  portion  weighed  out, 
in  LL.,  a  weight,  prop.  neut.  of  pensns,  p.  p.  of  pen- 
dSrc, .to  weigh;  s.  rt.  pendant,  q.  v. ;  not  fr.  L.  pondtis, 
a  weight.] 

Poison,  poi'zn,  n.  Any  substance  noxious  to  life  or 
health;  that  which  taints  or  destroys  moral  purity 
or  health  ;  venom  ;  bane  ;  ruin  ;  malignity.  — v.  t. 
[poisoned  (-znd),  -soning.]  To  infect  with  poison; 
to  attack,  injure,  or  kill,  by  poison  ;  to  taint  or  cor¬ 
rupt  the  character,  principles,  or  happiness  of.  [F., 
fr.  L.  potio,  a  drink,  esp.  a  poisonous  draught,  fr. 
potare,  Skr.  pa,  to  drink  ;  s.  rt.  potion,  q.  v.,  under 
Pot.]  —  Poi'soner,  n.  —  Poi'sonous,  -zn-us,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  qualities,  of  poison  ;  corrupting  ;  impairing 
soundness  or  purity. 

Poke,  pok,  n.  A  pocket ;  small  bag ;  a  long,  wide 
sleeve,  formerly  worn;  a  projecting  bonnet,  former¬ 
ly  worn.  [Ir.  poc,  Ga.  poca,  OD.  poke,  bag,  sack  ; 
s.  rt.  AS.  pung,  Ic.  pungr,  a  pouch,  E.  pocket,  /touch, 
/ nicker ,  peril.  L.  bucca,  the  inflated  cheek.] 

Poke,  pok,  r.  t.  [  poked  (pokt),  poking.]  To  thrust 
against,  push  against  with  anything  long  or  pointed; 
to  feel  for  with  a  long  instrument;  to  search  or  feel 
for  in  the  dark,  in  a  hole,  or  in  a  heap  of  things;  to 
stir  (a  fire,  etc.)  —  v.  i.  To  grope,  as  in  the  dark; 
to  dawdle,  be  slow  at  one’s  work.  —  To  poke  fun.  To 
make  fun,  joke,  jest.  —  To  p.  at.  To  thrust  the 
horns  at. — n.  Act  of  poking;  a  thrust;  a  lazy  or 
stupid  person ;  a  yoke  with  a  projecting  pole,  to 
prevent  unruly  beasts  from  leaping  or  breaking 
through  fences.  [ME.  poken,  Ga.  puc,  to  push,  Ir. 
poc,  a  blow,  kick,  OD.  poke,  a  dagger ;  s.  rt.  L. 
pungere,  to  prick  (see  Point),  E.  pucker.]  —  Pok'er, 
n.  One  who  pokes  ;  that  used  in  poking,  esp.  an 
iron  bar,  for  stirring  a  coal  fire.  —  Pok'y,  -ey,  -Y,  a. 
Slow  ;  dull  ;  stupid. 

Poke,  pok,  P.'-weed,  n.  A  poisonous  N.  Amer.  plant, 
bearing  dark-purple,  juicy  berries. 

Poker,  pok'er,  n.  A  game  of  cards. 

Poker,  pok'er,  n.  Any  frightful  object,  esp.  one 
dimly  seen  in  the  dark;  a  bugbear.  [Dan.  pokker, 
the  devil,  Icel.  pokr,  a  bugbear,  hobgoDlin.] 

Polacca,  po-lak'ka,  -lacre,  -la'ker,  n.  {Naut.)  A  ves¬ 
sel  with  3  masts,  used  in  the  Mediterranean.  [It., 
prop,  a  Polish  vessel.] 

Polar,  Polarize,  etc.  See  under  Pole,  extremity  of  an 

axis. 

Folarchy.  See  Polyarchy. 

Pole,  pol,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Poland.  —  Pol'- 
ish,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Po'lonaise',  -lo-naz',  n.  The 
Polish  language  •  a  kind  of  Polish  robe  worn  by 
ladies  ;  a  kind  of  dance  ;  a  polacca.  [F  ] 

Pole,  pol,  n.  A  long,  slender  piece  of  wood;  stem  of  a 
small  tree  ;  a  measure  of  length  of  5  1-2  yards,  or  a 
square  measure  of  30  1-4  square  yards;  a  rod;  perch. 
—  v.  t.  [poled  (pold),  poling.]  To  furnish  with 
poles  for  support ;  to  bear  or  convey  on  poles  ;  to 
push  forward  by  the  use  of  poles.  [AS.  pal,  MHG. 
pfal,  fr.  L.  palus,  a  stake,  pale,  q.  v.] —  Under  bare 
poles.  {Naut.)  Having  all  the  sails  furled.  —  Pole'- 
ax,  -axe,  n.  A  sort  of  ax  or 
hatchet  fixed  to  a  pole  or 
handle. 

Pole,  pol,  n.  One  of  the  ex- 
tremities  of  an  axis,  on 
which  a  sphere  revolves ; 
esp.,  one  of  the  extremities 
of  the  earth’s  axis  ;  a  point 
on  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
equally  distant  from  every 
part  of  the  circumference  of 
a  great  circle.  {Physics.) 

A  point  of  maximum  inten¬ 
sity  of  a  force  which  has  2 
such  points,  or  which  has 
polarity.  The  heavens,  the  sky.  [ME.  and  F.  pol , 
L.  polus,  Gr.  polos,  pole,  pivot,  hinge,  fr.  pellein,  to 
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be  in  motion  ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  kellein,  to  urge  on,  E.  celer¬ 
ity.] —  Pole'-Btar,  n.  ( Astron .)  A  star  at  or  near  to 
the  pole  of  the  heavens.  That  which  serves  as  a 
guide  or  director.  —  Po'lar,  a.  Pert,  to,  surround¬ 
ing,  or  proceeding  from  one  of  the  poles  of  the  earth, 
or  the  poles  of  artificial  globes;  situated  near  one  of 
the  poles;  pert,  to  the  magnetic  pole.  (Geom.)  Pert, 
to,  reckoned  from,  or  having  a  common  radiating 
point.  —  Polar  hear.  A  species  of  arctic  hear  hav¬ 
ing  fur  of  a  silvery  white  tinged  with  yellow. — 
Polar'ity,  -l&r'f-tT,  n.  ( [Physics .)  That  quality  or 
condition  of  a  body  in  virtue  of  which  it  exhibits 
opposite  or  contrasted  properties  or  powers,  in  oppo¬ 
site  or  contrasted  parts  or  directions.  —  Po'larize, 
v.  t.  [-ized  (  izd),  -izi.VG.J  To  communicate  polar¬ 
ity  to.  —  Polariza'tion,  n.  Act  of,  state  of  being, 
or  of  having,  etc.  —  Polar'iscope,  -ldr'Y-skop,  n. 
(0/>t.)  An  instrument  for  polarizing  light  and 
analyzing  its  properties.  |  Gr.  skopein,  to  view.] 

Polecat,  pol'kat,  a.  A  carnivorous  European  mam¬ 
mal,  allied  to 
the  weasel, 
which  ejects  a 
fetid  liquid 
when  irritated 
or  alarmed  ;  the 
fitchew  or  fitch- 
et.  [.ME.  /tolcat , 
perh.  a  cat  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  burrow, 
fr.  Ir.  and  Ga. 

poll ,  a  hole,  pit;  Polecat, 

peril,  fr.  F.  pottle ,  a  hen,  as  it  feeds  on  poultry;  perh. 
fr.  F.  /talent,  L.  purulentus,  stinking.] 

Polemic,  po-lem'ik,  n.  A  controversialist ;  disputant. 

—  Polem'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  engaged  in,  or  involv¬ 
ing  controversy;  controversial;  given  to  contro¬ 
versy  ;  disputatious.  —  Polem'ics,  n.  Controversy, 
esp.  on  religious  subjects.  [Gr.  /toletnikos,  warlike, 
polettios ,  war  ;  s.  rt.  Zend  jw,  to  fight ;  perh.  s.  rt. 
Gr.  pelekus, Skr.  /tarapu.tm  ax.]  — Pol'emarch.  pol'e- 
miirk.  n.  ( Gr .  Antiq.)  An  Athenian  magistrate 
who  had  under  his  care  all  strangers  in  the  city. 
[Gr.  polemos  and  urchos ,  leader,  fr.  archein,  to  lead.] 

Pol  ice,  po-les',  n.  The  administration  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  a  city,  town,  etc. ;  internal  regu¬ 
lation  and  government  of  a  state;  the  body  of  civil 
officers,  organized  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and 
enforcement  of  the  laws.  —  v.t.  [voliced (-lest'), 
-LiciNG.]  To  apply  police  regulations  to,  keep  in 
order,  make  (a  camp,  etc.)  clean.  [F.  ;  L.  politia, 
Gr.  politcia,  citizenship,  polity,  condition  of  a  state, 
fr.  polites,  a  citizen,  potis,  a  city,  orig.  a  crowd, 
throng,  hence  a  community,  Skr.  puri,  a  town  ;  s. 
rt.  /tlenary,  full,  folk.]  —  Police'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men. 
One^of  the  ordinary  police  force. — Pol'icy,  p81'Y-sY, 
n.  The  settled  method  by  which  the  government 
and  affairs  of  a  nation  are  administered;  method  by 
which  any  institution  is  administered;  line  of  con¬ 
duct  on  special  questions;  worldly  wisdom;  dexteri¬ 
ty  of  management;  cunning;  stratagem;  prndencein 
the  management  of  public  and  private  affairs;  wis¬ 
dom.  [ME.  and  OF.  policic ,  older  form  of  police.]  — 
Pol'ity,  -T-tT,  n.  The  form  or  constitution  of  civil 
government  of  a  state  or  nation;  principle  on  which 
a  nation  or  any  institution  is  organized.  [L.  politia.] 

—  Pol'itic,  a. "  Political;  pert,  to  or  promoting  a  pol¬ 
icy,  esp.  a  national  policy;  well  devised;  sagacious  in 
promoting  a  policy;  devoted  to  a  scheme  or  system 
rather  than  to  a  principle;  wary;  artful;  cunning. 
[L.  politicos,  Gr.  politikos.]  —  Pol'itics,  n.  Science, 
art,  or  course  of  government ;  political  affairs  and 
contests;  management  of  a  political  party;  in  a  bad 
sense,  political  trickery.—  Political,  rt.  Pert,  to  pub¬ 
lic  policy  or  politics;  esp.,  pert,  to  a  state,  disting,  fr. 
a  city  or  municipality;  derived  from  office  or  con¬ 
nection  with  government;  public.—  Politically,  a<h\ 

—  Polit'icaster,  n.  A  petty  politician. —  Politician, 
-tish'an,  n.  One  versed  in  the  science  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  one  devoted  to  politics;  one  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  a  political  party. 

Policy,  pol'Y-sY,  n.  A  warrant  for  money  in  the  public 
funds.  (Law.)  The  writing  orinstrument  in  which 
a  contract  of  insurance  is  embodied.  [F.  police,  Sp. 
poliza,  a  written  order  to  receive  a  sum  of  money, 
LateL.  politicum,  corrupt,  of  polyptieum,  a  register, 
roll  of  dues,  Gr .poluptuc/ion,  a  piece  of  writing  folded 
into  many  leaves,  a  register,  fr.  polus,  much,  and 
ptux,  ptitchos,  a  leaf.]  —  Pol'icy-shop,  n.  An  office 
for  gambling  in  connection  with  lotteries. 

Polish,  pol'ish,  v.  t.  [-ished  (-isht),  -ishing.]  To 


make  smooth  and  glossy,  usually  by  friction  ;  to  rer 
fine;  wear  off  the  rusticity  or  coarseness  of.  —  v.t. 
To  become  smooth,  receive  a  gloss.  — n.  A  smooth, 
glossy  surface,  produced  by  friction  ;  refinement ; 
elegance  of  manners.  [F.  ]>olir,  L.  polire,  -litum,  to 
polish;  s.  rt.  linerc,  to  smear.]  Fol'ishable,  a. — 
Pol'isher,  rt.  —  Polite',  -lit',  a.  Elegant  in  man¬ 
ners;  refined  in  behavior;  well-bred  ;  complaisant ; 
urbane;  courtly;  elegant;  genteel.  —  Polite'ly,  adv. 

—  Polite'ness,  n. 

Politic,  Polity,  etc.  See  under  Police. 

Polka,  pol'ka,  n.  A  Bohemian  dance,  performed  by  2 
persons  in  common  time.  [Bohem.  pul/ca,  half, 
from  the  half  step  prevalent  in  it.]  —  Polk,  v.  i. 
[l'OLKED  (polkt),  POLKING.]  To  dance  the  polka. 

Poll,  pol,  n.  The  head,  or  back  part  of  the  head;  a 
register  of  heads,  that  is,  of  persons;  the  entry  of 
the  names  of  electors  who  vote  for  civil  officers;  an 
election  of  civil  officers ;_  place  where  an  election  is 
held.  — v.t.  [polled  (pold),  polling.]  To  remove 
the  poll  or  head  of;  to  clip,  lop,  shear,  cut  closely; 
to  strip  off,  bring  to  naught;  to  enter  (polls  or  per¬ 
sons)  in  a  register,  esp.  for  purposes  of  taxation;  to 
enroll;  to  pay  as  one’s  personal  tax;  to  deposit,  as 
a  vote;  to  bring  to  the  polls;  to  elicit  or  call  forth, 
as  a  number  of  votes  or  voters.  (Law.)  To  cut  or 
shave  smooth  or  even.  [ME.  and  OD.  pol,  OD.  and 
LG.  polle,  the  head,  pate,  Dan.  puhl,  OSw.  hull, 
crown  of  the  head,  kulla,  to  poll  or  shave  off  the 
hair,  Ic.  kollr,  top,  shaven  crown;  perh.  s.  rt.  Ir. 
coll ,  head  or  neck.  W.  col,  peak,  summit,  L.  corona, 
crown,  Gr.  kara,  head,  kar,  hair  of  the  head.] —  To 
poll  a  jury.  To  question  each  juror  individually 
as  to  his  concurrence  in  a  verdict  rendered.  — Poll'- 
tax,  n.  A  tax  levied  by  the  head  or  poll;  capitation 
tax.  —  Poll'er,  n.  One  who  polls  or  lops  trees,  who 
registers  voters,  or  who  enters  his  name  as  a  voter. 

—  Pol'lard,  pbl'lard,  n.  A  tree  having  its  top  cut 
off,  that  it  may  throw  out  branches;  the  chub  fish; 
a  stag  that  has  cast  his  antlers;  a  mixture  of  bran 
and  meal. 

Poll,  pol,  n.  A  name  for  a  parrot.  [Fr.  Polly,  proper 
name.] 

Poll,  pol,  n.  A  student  at  Cambridge  Univ.,  Eng., 
who  does  not  try  for  honors,  but  for  a  degree 
merely.  [Gr.  hoi / tolloi ,  the  many,  the  rabble.] 

Pollen,  pol'len,  n.  (Pot.)  The  fecundating  dust  or 
powder  of  the  anthers  of  flowers.  [L.;  Gr.  pale , 
fine  sifted  meal,  fr.  pallein,  to  shake.] 

Pollivvig.  pol'lY-wig,  -wog,  n.  A  tadpole.  [Perh.  cor¬ 
rupt.  of  periwig.} 

Pollock,  pol'lok,  -lack,  n.  An  edible  fish  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coasts,  disting,  from 
the  whiting  by  having  a 
projecting  un  der  jaw. 

[Ga.  pollag,  Ir.  jnillog, 
perh.  fr.  Ga.  and  Ir.  poll,  ,,  ,,  , 

a  pool.]  Pollock. 

Pollute,  pol-lut',  v.  t.  To  make  foul  or  unclean;  to  de¬ 
file  morally,  impair,  profane  ;  to  render  legally  or 
ceremonially  unclean;  to  violate  by  illegal  sexual 
commerce,  debauch,  dishonor,  ravish.  [L ./ to!  lucre, 
-lutum,  fr.  luere,  to  wash — i.  e.,  to  wash  over,  as  when 
a  river  pollutes  its  banks  with  (L.  lutum)  mud.]  — 
Pollut'er,  7i.  —  Pollu'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.;  defilement;  contamination;  taint;  corrup¬ 
tion;  violation.  (Jewish  Antiq.)  Legal  or  ceremonial 
uncleanness. 

Polo,  po'lo,  n.  A  game  of  ball,  resembling  hockey, 
orig.  played  by  persons  on  horseback. 

Polonaise.  See  under  Pole,  native  of  Poland. 

Poltroon,  pol-troon',  n.  An  arrant  coward;  a  wretch 
without  spirit  or  courage;  craven;  dastard.  [F.  pol- 
tron,  a  poltroon.  It.  poltro ,  knave,  coward,  also  bed,, 
couch,  fr.  Gr.  /roister  =  E.  bolster,  cushion.]  —  Pol- 
troon'ery,  -er-Y,  n.  Cowardice;  want  of  spirit.  [F. 
poltronie.] 

Polyacoustic,  pol'Y-a-kdos'tik,  a.  Tending  to  multiply 
or  magnify  sound.  [Gr.  polus,  much  (s.  rt.  Skr. 
pttru,  much,  Gr.  pleos  —  E.  full,  q.  v.,  and  see 
Plenary),  and  akoustikos,  acous¬ 
tic,  q.  v.j  —  Polyan'dry,  -drY,  n. 

The  possession  by  a  woman  of 
more  husbands  than  one  at  the  same 
time.  —  Polyan'drian,  -drY-an, 

-drous,  -drus,  a.  (Pot.)  Pert,  to 
a  class  of  monoclinous  or  hermaph¬ 
rodite  plants,  having  many  sta¬ 
mens,  or  more  than  20.  —  Poiyan'- 
thus,  n.  (Pot.)  A  species  of  prim¬ 
rose,  whose  flower-stalks  produce 
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plurality  or  wives.  —  roi 

i (radices  polygamy,  or  nu 
’ol'ygarchy,'  -gark'Y,  n. 
esis,  -jen'e-sis,  n.  VarieL 


flowers  in  clusters;  a  species  of  narcissus.  IGr. 
anthos ,  flower.]  —  Pol'yarch'y,  -ark7!,  n.  A  govern¬ 
ment  by  many  persons,  of  whatever  order  or  class. 
[Gr.  arche ,  rule.]  —  Polyg'amy,  po-lig'a-mY,  w. 
A  plurality  of  wives  or  husbands  at  the  same  time; 
usually,  the  condition  of  a  man  having  more  than 
one  wife.  [Gr.  gamos,  marriage.]  -  Polygamous, 
-a-mus,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  polygamy;  having  a 
plurality  of  wives.  —  Polygamist,  n.  One  who 
1  maintains  its  lawfulness,  — 
Polyarchy.  —  PoBygen'- 
Variety  of  origin;  doctrine  that 
the  human  race  sprung  from  more  than  one  orig¬ 
inal  pair,  —  opp.  to  monogenesis.  [Gr.  genesis,  genos, 
race,  origin.]  —  Pol'yglot,  a.  Containing,  or  pert, 
to,  several  languages.  —  n.  One  acquainted  with 
several  languages;  a  book  containing  the  same  sub¬ 
ject-matter  in  several  languages;  esp.  the  Scriptures 
an  several  languages;  the  text  of  one  of  the  versions 
in  a  proper  polj’glot,  printed  by  itself.  [Gr.  glotta, 
tongue,  language.]  —  Pol'ygon,  n.  ( Geom .)  A  plane 
figure  of  many  angles,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  many  sides ;  a 
plane  figure  of  more  than  4 
sides.  [Gr.  gonia,  corner,  an¬ 
gle.]  —  Polyg'onal,  -Ug'o-nal,  a. 

Having  many  angles.  —  Pol'y- 
gram,  n.  A  figure  consisting  of 
many  lines.  [Gr.  gramme ,  line, 
fr.  graphein,  to  draw.]  —  Pol'y- 
graph,  -graf,  n.  An  instrument  Pdvo-ons 
for  multiplying  copies  of  a 
writing  with  ease  and  expedition.  —  Polygraph 'ic, 
-ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  employed  in,  polygruphy;  done 
with  a  polygraph.  —  Polyg'raphy,  -lig'ra-fY,  n.  Art 
of  writing  in  various  ciphers,  and  of  deciphering 
the  same.  —  Polyhe'dron,  n.  (Geom.)  A  body  or 
solid  contained  by  many  sides  or  planes.  ( Opt .)  A 
polyscope,  or  multiplying  glass.  —  Polyhe'drous, 
-drus,-he'dral,  -hed'rical,  a.  Having  many  sides,  as 
a  solid  body.  —  Polym'athy,  -lim'a-thY,  n.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  many  arts  and  sciences.  [Gr.  mathein, 
manlhanein,  to  learn.]  —  PoByno'mial,  -mY-al,  n. 
( Alg .)  An  expression  composed  of  2  or  more  terms, 
connected  by  the  sign  plus  or  minus.  —  a.  Contain¬ 
ing  many  names  or  terms.  [Gr.  onoma  —  L.  nomen , 
name,  term.]  —  PoByora'ma,  -Y-o-rii'ma,  n.  A  view 
of  many  objects.  [Gr.  orama,  a  view,  oran,  to  see.] 

—  Pol'yp,  -ip,  n.  An  aquatic  animal  of  the  radiate 
type,  having,  in  general,  a  cylin¬ 
drical  body,  at  one  extremity  of 
which  there  is  a  mouth,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  one  or  more  series 
of  arms  or  tentacles:  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  multiplying  by  buds  and 
artificial  sections  as  well  as  by 
ova:  it  forms  coral  by  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  calcareous  matter.  [L. 
polypus ,  Gr.  polupous ,  lit.  many¬ 
footed;  Gr.  pous=cE.foot,  q.  v.] 

—  Pol'ypus,  -Y-pus,  n. ;  E.  pi. 

-puses;  L.  pi.  -pi.  Something  that  has  many  feet 
or  roots.  ( Zool .)  A  polyp.  (Med.)  A  tumor  with 
a  narrow  base,  somewhat  resembling  a  pear.  [L.] 

—  Pol'ypous,  -Y-pus,  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  etc.— 
PoPyphon'ic,  -fon'ik,  a.  Having,  or  consisting  of, 
many  voices  or  sounds.  ( Mus .)  Consisting  of,  or 
pert,  to,  counterpoint.  [Gr.  phone,  sound.]— Po- 
lyph'onism,  -lif'o-nizm,  n.  Multiplicity  of  sounds, 
as  in  the  reverberations  of  an  echo.  (Mus.)  Com¬ 
position  in  parts.  —  Polyph'onous,  -o-nus,  a.  Same 
as  Polyphonic.  —  Pol'yscope,  -Y-skop,  n.  (Opt.)  A 
glass  which  makes  a  single  object  appear  as  many. 
[Gr.  skopein ,  to  view.]  —  PoBysperm'ous,  -sperm'us, 

a.  ( Bot .)  Containing  many  seeds.  _ 

[Gr.  spe>~ma,  seed.]  -  Pol'ystyle, 

-Y-stil,  n.  (Arch.)  An  edifice  or 
court  surrounded  by  several  rows 
of  columns.  [Gr.  stulos ,  column.] 

—  Pol'ysyl  Table,  -sil'la-bl,  n.  A 
word  of  many,  that  is,  more  than 
S,  syllables.  [Gr.  snllabe,  syllable.] 

—  PoBysyliab'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  consisting  of,  many  syllables.— 

PoPytech 'nic,  -tek'nik,"  a.  Com¬ 
prehending  many  arts,  —  applied 
esp.  to  schools  in  which  many  branches  of  art  or 
science  are  taught.  [Gr.  tecline ,  arte]  —  PoByth;  V- 
amous,  -thal'a-mus,  a.  Many-chambered,  —  applied 
to  eeplniiopods  having  multilocular  shells.  [Gr. 
thulumos,  chamber.]  —  Pol'ythe'ism,  -Y-the'izm,  n. 


Polyps. 


Polyspernioua 

Capsule. 


Belief  in  or  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  gods.  [Gr, 
theos,  a  god.l  —  Pol'ytheTst,  One  who  believes,  etc. 

—  PoBytheist'ic,  -ical,  a.  Bert,  to  polytheism;  hold¬ 
ing  a  belief  in  a  plurality  of  gods.  —  Polyt'omous, 
-lit'o-mus,  a.  (  Hot.)  Having  the  limb  of  a  leaf  dis¬ 
tinctly  subdivided  into  many  subordinate  parts, 
but  not  jointed  to  the  petiole.  [Gr.  tome,  a  cutting.] 

—  Polyzo'a,  n.  pi.  Compound  mollusks,  chiefly 
marine,  living,  and  found  fossil  in  all  formations. 
[  Gr.  zoa,  animals.] 

Pomace,  pum'es,  n.  The  substance  of  apples,  etc., 
crushed  by  grinding.  [ LL.  jiomacium,  fr.  L.  pomum , 
an  apple.]  —  Poma'ceous,  po-ma'shus,  a.  Consisting 
of  apples  ;  like  pomace.  —  Pomade',  -mad',  Poma'- 
tum,  n.  Perfumed  ointment;  esp.  unguent  for  the 
hair.  [F.  pommade ,  fr.  pomme  =  L.  pomum,  because 
orig.  made  lr.  apples.]  — Pomif'erous,  -mif'er-us,  a. 
(Bot.)  Apple-bearing,  — applied  to  plants  which  bear 
the  larger  fruits,  such  as  melons,  pumpkins,  cucum¬ 
bers.  etc.  [L./erre,  to  bear.]  —  Pomol'ogy,  -mol'o-jY, 
n.  Art  or  science  of  fruits,  or  of  raising  fruits.  [Gr. 
logos,  discourse.]  —  Po'molog'ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. — 
Pomol'ogist,  n.  One  versed  in,  etc.  —  Pomecit'ron, 
pum-sit'run,  n.  A  citron  apple.  —  Pomegran'ate, 
-gran'et,  n.  A  tree  and  its  fruit,  which  is  as  large  as 
an  orange,  having  a  hard  rind  filled  with  a  mass  of 
“  grains,”  each  resembling  a  skinless  grape  and  in¬ 
closing  a  seed;  an  ornament  resembling  a  pomegran¬ 
ate,  on  the  robe  and  ephod  of  the  Jewish  high  priest. 
[OF.  pome  grenate;  pome  =L.  pomum;  grenate  fr.  L. 
granatus,  filled  with  grains,  fr.  granum,  seed,  grain, 
q.  v.]  —  Pome'roy,  -roi,  -roy'al,  n.  A  sort  of  apple, 
known  also  as  the  royal  apple.  [OF.;  roy  =  F.  roi, 
king;  royal ,  royal.]  —  Pome'-wat'er,  n.  A  sweet, 
iuicy  apple. — Pom'mel,  n.  A  knob  or  ball;  as,  the 
knob  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword;  the  protuberant  part  of 
a  saddle-bow.—  v.  t.  [pommeled  (-meld),  -meling.] 
To  beat,  as  with  a  pommel,  that  is,  with  something 
thick  or  bulky.  [ME.  and  OF.  pomel ,  the  knob  on  a 
sword  hilt,  dim.  of  OF.  j/ome.] 

Pomp,  pomp,  n.  A  procession  disting,  by  ostentation 
of  grandeur  and  splendor;  show  of  magnificence; 
parade;  splendor;  state;  magnificence;  pride.  [ME., 
F.,  and  Gr.  pomps ,  L.  pompa,  fr.  Gr.  pempeni,  to 
send.]  — Pomp'ous,  -us,  a.  Displaying  pomp;  osten¬ 
tatious  ;  boastful.  — Pomp'ously,  adv.  —  Pomp'ous- 
ness,  Pompos'ity,  -pos'Y-tY,  n. 

Poncho,  pon'cho,  n.  A  blanket-like  cloak  worn  by 
Span.  Americans,  with  a  slit  in  the  middle  for  the 
head  to  pass  through.  [Sp.] 

Pond,  pond,  n.  A  body  of  fresh  water,  less  extended 
than  a  lake.  [Same  as  pound ,  an  inclosure  for  cattle; 
prob.  orig.  a  pool  caused  by  damming  water;  Ir.  pout, 
a  pond,  also  a  pound ;  perh.  s.  rt.  F.  boride,  Swiss 
punt,  bonten,  G.  spund,  a  bung.] 

Ponder,  pon'der,  v.  t.  [-dered  (-derd),  -dering.]  To 
weigh  in  the  mind,  view  with  deliberation;  to  con¬ 
sider,  muse,  examine,  —  v.  i.  To  think,  deliberate, 
muse,  —  usually  followed  by  on.  [L.  ponderare,  to 
weigh,  fr.  pondus,  a  weight;  s.  rt.  pound,  a  weight, 
pendant ,  q.  v.]  —  Pon'derer,  n.  —  Pon'derable,  a. 
Capable  of  being  weighed.  —  Pon'derance,  -ans,  n. 
"Weight;  gravity.  —  Pon'derous,  -der-us,  a.  Very 
heavy;  weighty;  important;  momentous;  forcible; 
strongly  impulsive.  [F.  ponderewr,  L.  ponderosus.] 

—  Pon'derously,  adv.  —  Ponderos'ity,  -os'Y-tY,  n. 
State  of  being,  etc. ;  weight ;  gravity  ;  heaviness. 
[F.  ponderosity,  L.  vonderositas .] 

Pongee,  pon-je',  n.  An  inferior  kind  of  India  silk. 

Poniard,  pon'yiird,  n.  A  small  dagger. — v.  t.  To 
pierce  with  a  poniard,  stab.  [F. poignard,  fr.  poing , 
L.  pvgnus,  the  fist.] 

Pontac,  pon'tak,  n.  A  kind  of  claret  wine.  [Fr.  Port 
tac,  a  town  in  the  S.  of  France.] 

Pontage,  pon'tej,  n.  (O.  Eng.  Law.)  A  tax  paid  for 
repairing  bridges.  [LL.  pontagivm,  fr.  L.  pons,  pon - 
tis,  a  bridge,  orig.  a  way,  path ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  path,  panth, 
to  go,  patha  =  E.  path,  q.  v.  ]  —  Pon'tiff,  n.  A  high 
priest,  esp.  of  the  sacred  college,  in  ancient  Rome, 
Jewish  Antic;.)  the  chief  priest;  (Rom.  Catli.  Church. 
the  pope.  [F.  pontif,  L.  pontifex,  - tijicis ,  fr.  pons  and 
facere,  to  make,  lit.  bridge-maker.)  —  Pontif'ic,  «. 
Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  priests;  pert,  to  the  pope. 
— Pontif'ical,  a.  Belonging  to  a  high  priest  or  to  the 
pope;  popish.  [F. ;  L.  pontijiculis.)  —  n.  A  book  con¬ 
taining  tlie  offices,  or  formulas,  Used  in  various  ec¬ 
clesiastical  rites,  pi.  The  dress  and  ornaments  of  a 


icat,  L.  pontijicatus.]  —  Pontoon',  -ton',  -toon',  n.  A 
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Ponton-bridge. 

a ,  side  view  of  ponton  ;  6,  end  view  of 
ponton,  with  joists,  flooring,  and  timbers 
fastened  upon  flooring  to  keep  it  in  place; 
c,  plan  of  pontons  ;  J,  plan  of  flooring 
joists  ;  /,  plan  of  flooring  boards,  with 
limbers  thereon,  near  sides  of  floor,  to 
keep  it  in  place. 

=  E.  foal,  q.  v.,  also  pool ,  the  stake 


flat-bottomed  boat, 
light  frame-work, or 
float,  used  in  form¬ 
ing  a  bridge  quick- 

•  ly  for  the  passage 
of  troops.  (Naut.) 

A  low,  flat  vessel, 
furnished  with 
cranes,  cap¬ 
stans,  etc.,  used 
i  n  careening 
ships;  a  lighter. 

[F.  ponton,  It. 
pontone,  fr.  L. 
pons.] 

Pony,  po'nY,  n. ; 
pi.  -kies,  -niz. 

A  small  horse ; 
in  college 
slang,  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  clas¬ 
sic  author ;  in 
Eng.  slang,  the 
sum  of  £25. 

[Ga.  ponaidh; 
perh.  s.  rt.  Gr. 
polos,  L.  jiullus  = 
at  cards.] 

Poodle,  poo'dl,  n.  A  small  dog  covered  with  long, 
silky  hair.  [D.  poedel-hond,  water-dog,  poodle,  fr. 
poedele,  to  paddle  in  water.] 

Fool,  pool,  n.  A  small  and  rather  deep  collection  of 
fresh  water  supplied  by  a  spring,  or  occurring  in 
the  course  of  a  stream;  a  puddle.  [AS.  pol,  Ir.  and 
Ga.  poll ,  hole,  pit,  mire,  fr.  pool,  a  pool,  L.  })alus,  a 
marsh,  pool,  Gr.  pclos,  mud.]  —  Pool'er,  n. 

Pool,  pool,  n.  The  receptacle  for  the  stakes  in  certain 
games;  the  stakes  themselves;  a  kind  of  billiards; 
a  commercial  or  gambling  venture  in  which  sev¬ 
eral  persons  have  a  joint  interest.  —  v.  t.  or  i.  To 
contribute,  with  others,  to  a  common  venture.  [F. 
poule,  a  hen,  also  a  pool  in  a  game,  —  the  stakes  be¬ 
ing  considered  eggs,  LL.  jmlla,  a  hen,  fem.  of  L. 
pull  us,  a  young  animal;  s.  rt.  L.  puer ,  a  boy,  Skr. 
pulrap a  6on,  E.  pony,  foal,  q.  v.] 

Poop,  poop,  n.  A  deck  raised  above  the  after  part  of 
the  spar  deck,  reaching  forward  to  the  mizzen  mast; 
the  highest  or  after  part  of  a  ship’s  deck  or  hull:  see 
Ship. —  v.  t.  (Naut.)  To  strike  upon  the  stern  of,  as 
a  heavy  sea;  to  strike  in  the  stern,  as  one  vessel  that 
runs  her  stem  against  another’s  stern  ;  to  drive  in 
the  stern  of.  [F.  poupe,  L.  puppis,  the  hinder  part 
of  a  ship.]  —  Pooped,  poopt,  a.  Having  a  poop. 

Poor,  poor,  a.  Destitute  of  property;  needy;  indigent; 
destitute  of  qualities  which  are'desirable  or  might 
be  expected,  —  as,  wanting  in  fat,  plumpness,  or 
fleshiness;  lean;  emaciated;  meager;  or,  wanting  in 
strength  or  vigor;  or,  of  little  value  or  worth,  not 
good,  inferior;  or,  destitute  of  fertility,  barren,  ster¬ 
ile;  or,  destitute  of  strength,  beauty,  or  fitness;  or, 
very  insufficient  for  an  end  or  occasion,  valueless, 
paltry;  worthy  of  pity  or  sympathy.  [ME.  and  OF. 
poure,  povre,  L.  pauper,  lit.  providing  little  ;  pau- 
8.  rt.  L.  paucus,  Gr.  pauros  =  E.  few ;  -per  s.  rt. 
L.  parare,  to  provide,  prepare,  Gr.  porein,  to  fur¬ 
nish,  Skr.  pri,  to  fill,  satisfy,  E.  full,  plenary;  same 
as  pauper.]  —  Poor'ly,  adv.  In  a  poor  manner  or 
condition;  with  little  or  no  success;  meanly;  without 
spirit;  without  excellence  or  dignity.  —  a.  Somewhat 
ill;  indisposed.— Poor'neas,  n. —  Poor'house,  n.  A 
public  establishment  for  the  support  of  the  poor; 
alms-house;  work-house. — spirTted,  a.  Of  a  mean 
spirit;  cowardly. — spir'itedness,  n.  —  Pov'erty, -er- 
tY,  n.  Want  of  convenient  means  of  subsistence ; 
indigence;  need;  pauperism;  deficiency  of  resources; 
lack  of  sentiment  or  words.  [OF.  ftoverte ,  later 
povretd,  fr.  povre;  L.  pauper  tas,  fr.  pauper.] 

Pop,  pop,  n.  A  small,  quick  sound  or  report;  a  bever¬ 
age  which  issues  with  a  slight  explosion,  from  the 
bottle  containing  it.  —  v.  i.  [popped  (popt),  -ping.] 
To  make  a  pop,  or  sharp,  quick  sound  ;  to  enter,  or 
issue  forth,  with  a  sudden  motion  ;  to  move  from 
place  to  place  suddenly.  —  v.  t.  To  push  or  thrust 
suddenly;  bring  suddenly  to  notice;  to  cause  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  burst  suddenly  with  heat,  as  corn.  —  adr. 
With  sudden  entrance;  suddenly.  [Onomat.  ;  ME. 
poupen,  to  make  a  loud  sound,  powpe,  pop-gun.]  — 
Pop'-gun,  n.  A  child’s  gun,  or  tube  and  rammer,  for 
shooting  pellets  by  the  expansion  of  compressed  air. 

Pope,  pop,  n.  The  bishop  of  Rome,  the  head  of  the 
Rom.  Oath,  church.  [AS.,  L.,  and  Gr.  papa,  father: 


see  Pa  pa  ;  F.  pope,  pope,  whencepapaf,  papist,  etc.] 
—  Pope'dom,  -dum,  n.  The  place,  office,  or  dignity 
of  the  pope  ;  jurisdiction  of  the  pope.  [AS.  pape- 
dom.]  —  Pop'ery,  -er-Y,  it.  The  religion,  doctrines, 
and  practices  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  church.  —  PopGsh, 
a.  Pert.  to.  or  taught  by,  the  pope  or  the  Rom. 
Cath.  church  or  its  adherents,  —  used  offensively.  — 
Pop'iahly,  adv.  —  Pope'-joan',  -jon',  n.  A  game  of 
cards.  —  Pope’a'-eye,  n.  The  gland  surrounded  with 
fat  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh. — head,  n.  A  long- 
handled  brush  for  cleaning  ceilings,  etc. — nose,  n. 
The  sharp  point  of  a  twist  of  bread. 

Popinjay,  pop'in-ja,  n.  A  parrot;  a  mark  like  a  par¬ 
rot,  put  on  a  pole  to  be  shot  at;  a  gay,  trifling  young 
man;  fop;  coxcomb.  [OF.  papcgai,  Sp.  papagayo. 
It.  papagallo,  parrot,  fr.  Bavarian  pappel,  a  parrot 
(lit.  a  babbler,  pappeln,  to  chatter,  Dabble),  and  It. 
gallo  —  L.  g alius,  a  cock,  modified  by  F.  ga i,  a  jay.] 

Poplar,  nop'ier,  n.  A  genus  of  trees  of  several  spe¬ 
cies,  all  of  rapid  growth,  with  soft  wood.  [OF.  pop - 
lier,  jieuple,  L.  populus, —  perh.  fr.  its  quivering 
leaves,  and  s.  rt.  L.  pdlpitare,  to  tremble,  Gr.  pat- 
Icin,  to  shake,  vibrate.] 

Poplin,  pop'lin,  n.  A  textile  fabric  of  silk  and  worsted. 
IF.  jiopeline,  perh.  fr.  popin,  neat,  trim,  and  s.  rt. 
LL.  pojnda,  a  gay  girl,  It.  pupina  =  E.  puppet.] 

Popliteal,  pop-Ut'e-al,  -lit'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  the  ham, 
or  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  knee-joint.  [L.  poples, 
poplitis,  the  ham.] 

Poppy.  pop'pY,  n.  A  flowering  plant  of  many  spe¬ 
cies,  from  one  of 
which  (the  white 

f>oppy)  opium  is  col- 
ectcd.  [AS.  popig, 

L.  papaver,  perh.  fr. 
papula,  a  swelling, 
pustule.]  —  Pop'py, 

P.  -head,  n.  (Arch.) 

An  elevated  ornament 
used  on  bench-ends, 
desks,  etc.,  in  the 
middle  ages. 

Populace,  pop'u-les,  n. 

The  common  people ; 
vulgar;  multitude; 
all  persons  not  distin¬ 
guished  by  rank, edu¬ 
cation,  office,  or  pro¬ 
fession  ;  mob  ;  com¬ 
monalty.  [F.  ;  It. 
jiopolazzo,  fr.  popolo 
=  L.  populus,  the  peo-  T> 

pie,  q.  v.]  —  Pop'ular,  Roppy. 

a.  Pert,  or  suitable  to  common  people  ;  easy  to  be 
comprehended ;  familiar  ;  enjoying  the  favor  of  the 
people;  pleasing  to  people  in' general;  prevailing 
among  the  people.  [F.  populaire,  L.  popularis.]  — 
Pop'ularly,  adv.  So  as  to  please  the  populace  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conceptions  of  the  common  people. — 
Popularity,  -lftr'Y-tY,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
popular.  —  Pop'ularize,  v.  t.  [-izkd  (Tzd),  -izing.J 
To  makecommon,  orsuitable  to  the  mind;  tosprena 
among  the  people.  —  Pop'ulate,  -lat,  v.  t.  To  fur¬ 
nish  with  inhabitants  ;  to  people.  —  v.i.  To  breed 
people;  propagate.  [LL.  populace,  -latum.]  —  Popu¬ 
lation,?!.  Act  or  operation  of  peopling;  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  inhabitants  ;  the  whole  number  of  people  in 
a  country,  or  portion  of  a  country.  [LateL.  popu¬ 
lation  —  Pop'ulous,  -u-lus,  a.  Containing  many  in¬ 
habitants  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country. 

IF.  populeux,  L.  populosus.]  —  Populously,  adv. — 
'op'ulousness,  n. 

Porcelain,  pfirs'lan,  n.  A  fine,  translucent  kind  of 
earthen  ware.  [F. ;  It.  porcellana,  porcelain,  orig. 
the  name  of  a  univalve  shell  (Venus’  shell)  having 
a  fine  polish  like  porcelain  and  shaped  like  a  little 
pig.  It.  jiorcello,  dim.  of  porco,  L.  porem,  a  hog  :  see 
Pork.] 

Porch.  See  under  Port,  a  gate. 

Porcine,  Porcupine.  See  under  Pork. 

Pore,  por,  n.  (Anat.)  A  minute  orifice  in  a  body  or 
membrane,  esp.  in  the  skin  of  an  animal  or  plant; 
an  interstice  between  the  constituent  particles  or 
moleculop  of  a  body.  [F.;  L.  poms,  a  pore,  Gr.  j/O- 
ros,  a  ford,  passage,  pore;  s.  rt.  fare,  q.  v.]  —  Por'cus, 
-us,  rt.  Full  of  pores;  spongy;  permeable  by  liquids. 
— Poros'ity.-ros'Y-tY,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being,  etc. 
Pore  por,  v.  i.  [cored  (pOrd),  poring.]  To  look 
with  stead)’,  continued  attention  or  application  on 
or  over.  |Sw.  dial.  )>ora,  to  work  slowly,  LG.  pur- 
ren,  to  poke  about,  D.  porren ,  to  poke,  instigate, 
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perh.  fr»  Ga.  purr ,  to  push,  urge.]  —  Por'er,  n.  Oue 
who  pores  or  studies  diligently. 

Porgee,  -gy,  por'jT,  n.  A  salt-water  food  fish.  f Abbr. 
fr.  mishcuppauog ;,  pi.  of  mishcup,  or  the  Indian  name 
of  the  fish,  fr.  mishe-kuppi,  large,  thick-scaled.] 

Porism,  po'rizm,  n.  (Geoin.)  A  proposition  having 
for  its  object  to  find  the  condition  that  will  render 
certain  problems  indeterminate  or  capable  of  innu¬ 
merable  solutions.  [Gr.  porisma ,  something  de¬ 
duced  from  a  previous  demonstration,  fr.  porizein, 
to  provide,  supply.] 

Pork,  pork,  n.  The  flesh  of  swine,  fresh  or  salted, 
used  for  food.  [F.  pore ,  L.  porous,  W.  porch ,  Ir. 
ore,  AS.  fear h,  a  pig,  whence  E .  J arrow,  q.  v.]  — 
Pork'er,  n.  A  hog.  —  Por'cine,  pdr'sln,  a.  Pert,  to 
swine.  [L.  porcinus,  fr.  porous.]  —  Por'cupine, -ku- 
pln,  n.  A  rodent  quadruped  furnished  with  spines, 


Porcupine. 

prickles,  or  quills  capable  of  being  erected  at  pleas¬ 
ure:  when  attacked,  he  rolls  his  Body  into  a  round 
form,  presenting  the  prickles  in  every  direction  to 
the  enemy.  [ME.  porkejnyn,  OF.  pore  espin,  lit.  pig 
with  spines  ;  pore  =  L.  porous;  espin  fr.  L.  spina,  a 
thorn,  spine,  q.  v.]  —  Por'poise,  pfir'pus,  n.  A  ceta¬ 
ceous  mammal  about  6  feet  in  length,  which  preys 
on  fish,  and  seeks  food  not  only  by  swimming,  but 
by  rooting  like  a  hog  in  the  sand  and  mud:  the  flesh 
resembles  thatof  the  hog.  [OF.  porpeis,  lit.  pig-fish, 
f r. )  ore  and  peis,  L.  piscis  =  E.  fish.] 

Porosity,  Porous.  See  under  Pork,  an  orifice. 

Porphyry,  por'fl-rY,  n.  (Min.)  A  rock  consisting  of 
a  compact  base,  usually  feldspathic,  through  which 
crystals  of  feldspar,  etc.,  are  disseminated.  [L.  por- 
phyrites,  fr.  Gr.  porphura ,  the  purple-fish:  see  Pur¬ 
ple.]  —  Porphyrit'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  like,  or  consisting 
of,  porphyry. 

Porpoise.  See  under  Pork. 

Porridge,  por'rij,  n.  A  kind  of  food  made  by  boiling 
vegetables  in  water,  with  or  without  meat  ;  or  by 
boiling  meal  or  flour  in  water,  or  in  milk  and  water, 
to  the  consistency  of  thin  paste.  [ME.  porree, 
puree,  F.  pur  do,  orig.  pot-herbs,  also  pottage,  It. 
porrata,  pottage,  f r.  porro,  L.  porrus,  a  leek.]  — 
Por'ringer,  -rin'jer,  n.  A  small  and  shallow  metal¬ 
lic  vessel  in  which  porridge  or  other  liquids  are 
warmed.  [Formerly  pottanger,  a  dish  for  pottage.] 

Port,  port,  n.  A  place  where  ships  may  ride  secure 
from  storms;  a  harbor;  haven;  a  place  situated  on  a 
harbor  or  navigable  water,  where  vessels  may  dis¬ 
charge  or  receive  cargoes,  passengers,  etc. ;  a  dark, 
astringent  Portuguese  wine.  [AS.;  L.  portus,  a  har¬ 
bor;  s.  rt.  L .poria,  a  gate,  E.  port  (q.  v.),  a  gate:  the 
wine  is  abbr.  fr.  Oporto  wine,  and  Oporto  —  Pg.  o 
porto, _ the  port.] 

Port,  portal.  Manner  in  which  one  bears  himself; 
mien;  carnage;  deportment;  behavior. — v.  t.  (Mil.) 
To  hold  (a  musket,  etc.)  in  a  slanting  direction  up¬ 
ward  across  the  body.  [F.,  demeanor,  fr.  porter,  L. 
portare,  to  carry;  s.  rt.  Skr.  pri,  to  bring  over,  E. 
fare,  comport,  import,  sport,  etc.,  also  port,  a  har¬ 
bor,  and  a  gate.]  —  Port'able,  a.  Capable  of  being 
carried  ;  conveyed  without  difficulty. — Port'able- 
ness,  -abil'ity,  n.  —  Port'age,  -ej,  n.  Act  of  carrying; 
price  of  carriage;  a  tract  of  land  over  which  mer¬ 
chandise,  etc.,  is  carried  between  2  bodies  of  navi¬ 
gable  water.  [F.]  —  Por'ter,  n.  One  who  carries 
burdens  for  hire  ;  a  malt  liquor,  —  so  called  fr.  its 
popularity  among  the  porters  of  London.  —  Por'- 
terage,  -ej,  n.  Business  of  a  porter;  money  paid  for 
the  carriage  of  burdens.  —  Port'ly,  -IT,  a.  Having  a 
dignified  port  or  mien;  bulky;  corpulent.  —  Port'- 
liness,  n.  —  Port'-cray'on,  -kra'un,  n.  A  metallic 
clasped  handle 
to  hold  a  cray¬ 
on  in  drawing. 

[F.  porte-cray-  Port-crayon. 

on.]  —  Port-  J 


Portcullis. 


man'teau,  -to,  n. ;  pi,  -teaus,  -toz.  A  traveling  bag. 
[F.  porte-manteau  ;  manteau,  a  cloak.]  —  Porte  mon- 
naie',  -mun-na',  n.  A  pocket-book.  [F.;  monnaie, 
money.]  —  Port-fo'lio, -fo'll-o  or-fol'yo,  n.  A  port¬ 
able  case  for  loose  papers,  —  orig.  one  large  enough 
to  contain  folio  sheets  ;  a  collection  of  prints,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.;  office  and  functions  of  a  minister  of  stale. 
[F.  portefeuille :  see  Folio,  under  Foliaceous.] 

Port,  port,  n.  A  gate;  door;  passage-way.  (A Taut.) 
An  opening  in  a  ship’s  side,  through  which  to  dis¬ 
charge  cannon  ;  the  lid  closing  such  an  opening. 

( Meek .)  A  passage  leading  to  a  steam-way  :  see 
Steam-engine.  [AS.  and  F.  porto,  L.  porta,  a  port, 
gate;  s.  rt.  Gr.  poros,  a  ford,  way,  E.  fare,  also  port, 
a  harbor,  and  demeanor.]  —  Por'ter,  n.  One  in 
charge  of  a  door  or  gate;  doorkeeper.  [OF.  portin',, 
L.  portarius. j  —  Por'tress,  n.  A  female  porter.  — 
Port'-hole,  n.  The  embrasure  of  a  ship  of  war.  — 
Por'tal,  n.  A  small  door  or  gate;  any  passage-way. 
(Arch.)  The  arch  over  a  door  or  gate;  frame-work 
of  the  gate.  [OF.;  L.  portale,  porch,  vestibule.]  — 
Por'tiere',  -te-ar',  n.  A  curtain  hanging  across  a 
doorway,  or  used  as  a  screen.  [F.]  —  Portcul'li3,  n. 
(Fort.)  A  frame-work  of 
timbers,  each  pointed  with 
iron,  hung  over  a  gateway, 
to  be  let  down  to  exclude  an 
enemy  :  see  Castle.  [OF. 
porte  coleicc,  F.  porte  cou¬ 
lisse  or  coulisse;  OF.  coleice, 
gliding,  sliding,  fr.  L. colare, 

-latum,  to  flow,  orig.  to  strain 
through  a  sieve.]  — Porte, 
port,  n.  The  government  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  official¬ 
ly  called  the  Sublime  Porte, 
from  the  gate  of  the  sultan’s 
palace,  where  justice  was 
administered.  IF.,  trans.  of 
Babi  Ali,  lit.  high  gate,  name 
of  the  principal  government 
office;  Ar.  bah,  gate,  ally,  high.] —Porch,  porch,  n. 
(Arch.)  A  vestibule  at  the  entrance  of  a  temple, 
etc.;  a  covered  entrance  way.  [ME.  and  F, porche, 
L.  porticus,  gallery,  arcade,  porch.]  — Por'tico, 
ko,  n. ;  ]>l.  -coes,  -koz. 

(Arch.)  A  covered 
space,  or  porch  in¬ 
closed  by  columns,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  build¬ 
ing.  [Same  as  porch; 

It.  j/ortico,  L.  porticus .] 

Port,  port,  n.  The  lar¬ 
board  or  left  side  of  a 
ship.  —  v.  t.  To  turn 
or  put  (the  helm)  to  the 
left  side. 

Portend,  p6r-tend',  v.  t. 

To  indicate  as  in  the 
future;  to  foreshow, 
forebode,  augur,  pre¬ 
sage,  threaten.  [L.  por- 
tendcre, -tentum,  fr.  OL. 
port,  towards,  and  ten¬ 
der  c,  to  stretch  forth.]  —  Portent',  n.  That  which 
foretokens;  esp.,  that  which  portends  evil;  an  omen 
of  ill.  [F.  portente,  L.  portentum,  a  sign,  token.]  — 
Portent 'ous, -us,  a.  Serving  to  portend;  containing 
portents;  foreshadowing  ill ;  ^ominous.  —  Portent¬ 
ously,  adv. 

Portal,  Porte,  Porter  (a  doorkeeper),  Portico,  etc.  See 

under  Port,  a  gate. 

Porter,  Porterage,  Port  folio,  etc.  See  under  Port, 

demeanor. 

Portion,  por'shun,  n.  A  part  of  anything  separated 
from  it;  a  part,  though  not  actually  divided,  but 
considered  by  itself ;  part  assigned;  allotment;  part 
of  an  estate  given  to  a  child  or  heir,  or  descending 
to  him  by  law  ;  a  wife’s  fortune  ;  share  ;  parcel ; 
quantity  ;'  dividend,  —v.  t.  [portioned  (-shund), 
-tioning.]  To  separate  into  portions  or  shares,  di¬ 
vide,  parcel;  to  furnish  or  supply  with  a  portion, 
endow.  [F.;  L.  portio,  -onis,  a  share;  s.  rt.  L .'pars 
=  E.  part,  q.  v.]  —  Por'tioner,  n.  One  who  divides 
or  apportions.  —  Por'tionless,  a.  Having  no  portion, 

Portland,  port'land,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  island  of 
Portland,  in  Dorsetshire,  Eng.  —  P.  cement',  -se- 
ment'.  A  kind  of  cement,  like  Portland  stone  in 
color,  used  in  facing  up  brick  and  rough  stone  build¬ 
ings  to  imitate  hewn  stone,  —  made  from  limestone 
mixed  with  the  muddy  deposits  of  rivers  which  run 


Portico. 


im.  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term ;  Tn,  Ice ;  Odd,  tone,  6r ; 
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over  clay  and  chalk,  this  mixture  boinf?  dried  and 
calcined.  —  P.  stone.  A  shelly  freestone  of  a  dull- 
white  color,  fr.  Portland.  —  ]*.  vase.  A  celebrated 


bers.  —  v.t.  To  place  in  a  particular  attitude.  [F.; 
L.  positura,  position,  prop.  fem.  of  fut.  p.  of  po- 
nere.\  —  Post'ure-mas'ter,  n.  One  who  teaches  or 
practices  artificial  postures  of  the  body.  —  Posi¬ 
tive,  poz'Y-tiv,  a.  Having  a  real  position,  exist¬ 
ence,  or  energy;  actual;  not  dependent  on  changing 
circumstances  or  relations  ;  absolute ;  definitely 
laid  down ;  explicitly  stated  ;  not  admitting  of 
doubt,  condition,  qualification,  or  discretion  ;  in¬ 
disputable;  decisive;  prescribed  by  express  enact¬ 
ment  or  institution;  fully  assured;  confident;  dog¬ 
matic  or  even  overbearing.  ( Photog .)  Correspond¬ 
ing  in  lights  and  shades  to  those  of  the  original 
from  which  taken, —  opp.  to  negative.  —  n.  Reality; 
that  which  settles  by  absolute  or  arbitrary  appoint¬ 
ment.  (Gram.)  The  simple  form  of  an  adjective, 
expressing  absolute  quality,  from  which  the  de¬ 
grees  of  comparison  are  derived.  (Photog.)  A  pic¬ 
ture  printed  from  a  negative,  corresponding  in  its 
lights  and  shades  with  the  original,  instead  of 
being  reversed.  [ME.  and  F.  positif,  L.  positivus, 
settled,  esp.  by  agreement,  fr.  ponere.]  —  Positive¬ 
ly.  adv.  In  a  positive  form  or  manner;  absolutely; 
inherently;  certainly;  realty.  —  Positiveness,  n. 
Reality  of  existence";  actualness;  undoubting  as¬ 
surance  :  peremptoriness.  —  Positivism,  -tiv-izm, 
v.  A  system  of  philosophy,  originated  by  Auguste 
Comte,  which  excludes  every  thing  but  the  natural 
phenomena  or  properties  of  knowable  things,  to¬ 


gether  with  their  invariable  relations  of  co-exist¬ 
ence  and  succession,  as  occurring  in  time  and  space; 
Comptism,  q.  v. 

Posology,  po-sol'o-jY,  m.  {Med.)  Science  or  doctrine 
of  doses.  [Gr.  posos,  liow  much,  and  logos,  dis¬ 
course.] 

Possess,  pos-ses'  or  poz-zes',  v.  t.  [-sessed  (-sest'  or 
-zest'), -sing.]  To  occupy  in  person,  hold  in  one’s 
own  keeping;  to  have  the  legal  title  to,  have  a  just 
right  to  ;  to  assume  the  control  of,  be  the  master 
of;  to  obtain  possession  of;  to  enter  into  and  in¬ 
fluence, —  said  of  evil  spirits,  passions,  etc.;  to  ac¬ 
quaint,  inform;  to  have,  hold,  control,  own.  [L. 
]>ossidere,  2>ossessum ,  to  possess;  prob.  s.  rt.  L .  potin, 
to  become  master,  have  command,  posse  (contr.  fr. 
potesse,  for  jiotis  esse),  to  be  able,  potis,  powerful, 
also  a  lord,  Skr.  pati,  a  master,  lord,  husband, 
Lithuan.  patis,  husband,  Russ,  gospode,  the  Lord, 
E.  father,  host. ]  —  Possas'sion,  -sesli'un  or  -zesh'- 
un,  n.  Act  of  possessing.  (Law.)  Actual  seizin 
or  occupancy;  ownership,  whether  rightful  or 
wrongful.  That  which  one  owns  or  controls;  state 
of  being  possessed,  as  by  an  evil  spirit.  (Inter¬ 
national  Law.)  A  country  held  by  no  other  title 
than  mere  conquest.  [F. ;  L.  possessio.]  —  Possess'- 
ive,  -siv,  a.  Pert,  to  possession  ;  having  or  ex¬ 
pressing  possession  or  some  relation  of  one  thing  to 
another.  —  Possessor,  -er,  n.  One  who,  etc.  [L.J 

—  Possessory,  -so-rY,  a.  Relating  to  a  possessor,  or 
to  that  which  is  possessed  ;  having  possession  — 
Posse  Comitatus,  pos/se-kom/Y-ta/tus.  (Law.)  The 
power  of  the  county,  or  the  citizens  who  may  be 
summoned  to  assist  an  officer  in  suppressing  a  riot, 
etc.  [L.  posse  and  LL.  comitatus,  a  county.]  — 
Pos'se,  n.  Same  as  preceding  ;  also  a  crowd  of 
jeople;  a  rabble.  — Pos'sible,  -sY-bl,  a.  Liable  to 
lappen  or  come  to  pass  ;  capable  of  existing  or 
of  being  done;  barely  able  to  be  or  to  come  to  pass, 
but  highly  improbable  ;  practicable  ;  likely.  [F.; 
L.  jiossibilis,  fr.  jjotis .]  —  Possibility,  -Y-tY,  «.  Power 
of  being  or  existing;  state  of  being  possible  ;  that 
which  is  possible.  [F.  possibility,  L.  ])ossihilitas.]  — 
Pos'sibly,  -blY,  adv.  By  any  power,  moral  or  phys¬ 
ical,  realty  existing;  without  involving  impossibil- 
ity  or  absurdity;  perhaps;  peradventure;  perchance. 

—  Portent,  a.  Physically  strong;  having  great  au¬ 
thority,  control,  or  dominion;  powerful ;  mighty; 
puissant;  able;  efficacious;  cogent;  influential.  [L. 
poteus,  p.  pr.  of  posse.]  —  Po'tency,  -ten-sY,  n.  State 
of  being  potent;  strength;  might;  energy.  [L.  po- 
tentia.']  —  Potential,  -shal,  a.  Existing  in  possibil¬ 
ity,  not  in  act.  [F.  potential,  L.  potentialis.]  —  Po¬ 
tentialmode.  (Gram.)  That  form  of  the  verb  used 
to  express  the  power,  possibility,  liberty,  or  neces¬ 
sity  of  an  action  or  of  being.  — Po'tentate,  -ten-tat, 
n.  One  who  is  potent ;  a  prince  ;  sovereign  ;  em¬ 
peror,  king,  or  monarch.  [F.  potentat,  LL.  poten - 
tatus.]  —  Puissant,  pu'is-  or  pu-is'sant,  a.  Power¬ 
ful  ;  strong  ;  mighty  ;  forcible.  [F.  puissant,  It. 
possente,  fr.  barbarous  L.  )jossens,  for  potens.]  — 
Puissance,  -sans,  n.  Power;  strength;  might.  [F.] 

—  Puissantly,  adv.  —  Pow'er,  n.  Ability  to  act,  re¬ 
garded  as  latent  or  inherent;  faculty  of  performing; 
strength,  force,  or  energy  in  action;  capacity  of  un¬ 
dergoing  or  suffering;  susceptibility;  exercise  of  a 
faculty  or  of  any  kind  of  control;  influence;  com¬ 
mand;  an  individual,  institution,  or  government, 
Which  exercises  control  ;  military  or  naval  force  ; 
army  or  navy.  (Math.)  The  product  arising  from 
the  multiplication  of  a  number  into  itself.  CMech.) 
A  mechanical  agent;  that  by  means  of  which  force 
is  applied,  or  mechanical  advantage  is  gained. 
(Optics.)  The  degree  to  which  a  lens,  mirror,  or 
any  optical  instrument,  magnifies.  (Law.)  An  au¬ 
thority  enabling  a  person  to  dispose  of  an  interest 
vested  either  in  himself  or  another  person.  [ME. 
and  OF.  poiir,  also  OF.  pooir,  povoir,  Sp.  pode.r.  It. 
]>otere,  power,  It.  and  LL.  potere  —  L.  posse,  to  be 
able.]  —  Pow'erful.  -ful,  a.  Mighty;  strong;  potent; 
intense.— Pow'erfully,  adv.  —  Pow'erless,  n.  Des¬ 
titute  of.  etc.  ;  weak  ;  impotent.  —  Powder-loom,  n. 
A  loom  worked  by  water,  steam,  etc.  — -press,  n.  A 
printing  press  worked  by  some  mechanical  power. 

Posset,  pos'set,  n.  Milk  curdled  by  the  infusion  of 
wine,  etc.,  formerly  used  as  a  beverage.  —  v.  t.  To 
curdle,  turn.  [W.  posel,  Ir.  pusoid,  curdled  milk.] 

Possible,  etc.  See  under  Possess. 

Post,  post,  n.  A  timber  or  other  solid  substance,  set 
upright,  esp.  as  a  support  to  something  else;  a  pil¬ 
lar;  place  at  which  anything  is  stayed  or  fixed  ;  a 
station;  esp.  a  military  station;  an  office  or  position 


efin,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fdbt;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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of  service,  trust,  or  emolument;  a  messenger  who 
goes  from  station  to  station;  one  who  regularly  car¬ 
ries  letters  from  one  place  to  another;  letter-carrier; 
express;  postman  ;  an  established  conveyance  for 
letters  ;  the  mail ;  carriage  by  which  the  mail  is 
transported;  a  sort  of  writing  paper.  —  v.  i.  To 
travel  with  post-horses,  or  with  speed.  —  adv.  With 
post-horses;  with  great  rapidity.  —  v.t.  To  attach 
to  a  sign-post  or  other  place;  to  advertise,  esp.  to 
advertise  opprobriously;  to  assign  to  a  station,  set, 
place  ;  to  cause  to  go  by  the  post;  to  put  in  the 
mail ;  to  acquaint  with  what  has  occurred  ;  to  in¬ 
form.  ( Book-keeping .)  To  carry  (an  account)  from 
the  journal  to  the  ledger.  [AS.;  L.  piostis,  postus,  a 
pillar,  door-post,  orig.  thing  firmly  lixed,  contr.  of 
positns,  p.  p.  of  ponere,  to  place  :  see  Position  ; 
also  F.  poste,  a  post,  carrier,  messenger,  Sp.  posta, 
post,  sentinel,  post-house,  post-horse,  It.  and  LL. 
posta,  a  station,  site,  fr.  L.  post  ns.}  —  Post'age,  -ej, 
n.  The  established  price  for  conveyance  of  a  letter 
or  other  mailable  matter  by  post.  —  Postage-stamp. 
An  adhesive  government  stamp  representing  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum,  for  affixing  to  articles  sent  by  mail  to  pay 
the  postal  charge.  —  Post'al,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
post-office  or  mail  service.  —  Postal,  P.-card,  Post¬ 
card.  A  card  on  which  messages  may  be  written 
for  transmission  through  t lie  mails,  at  a  lower  rate 
of  postage  than  a  sealed  letter. — Post'er,  n.  One 
who  posts;  a  courier;  a  large  bill  posted  for  advertis¬ 
ing. —  Post'boy,  -rider,  n.  One  who  rides  as  post;  a 
courier.  —  Post'man,  n.  A  post  or  courier;  a  letter- 
carrier.  —  Post'mark,  n.  The  dated  mark,  or  stamp, 
of  a  post-office  on  a  letter. — v.  t.  [-marked  (-markt), 
-marking.]  To  mark  with,  etc.  —  Post'master,  n. 
One  who  supplies  post-horses;  one  in  charge  of  a 
post-office.  —  Postmaster  General.  The  chief  officer 
of  the  post-office  department.  —  Postil 'ion,  p5s-til'- 
yun,  n.  One  who  guides  post-horses,  or  horses  in 
any  carriage,  riding  on  one  of  them.  [F.  postilion. 
It.  postiglione,  fr.  posta.}  —  Post'-cap'tain,  n.  A 
captain  in  the  British  navy,  —  so  called  unofficially 
in  distinc.  fr.  a  commander,  who  is  called  captain 
bv  courtesy. — coach, -chaise,  n.  A  carriage  (usu¬ 
ally  4- wheeled)  for  traveling  with  post-horses; 
stage-coach.  — haste',  n.  Speed  in  traveling,  like 
that  of  a  courier.  —  adv.  With  expedition.  — horse, 
n.  A  horse  for  conveying  travelers  rapidly  from 
one  station  to  another,  for  hire. — house,  n.  A 
house  for  the  convenience  of  the  post,  where  re¬ 
lays  of  horses  can  be  procured  ;  a  post-office.  — 
-note,  n.  A  note,  payable  to  order,  for  transmission 
to  a  distant  place  by  post.  — of'fice,  n.  A  govern¬ 
mental  office,  where  letters,  etc.,  are  received  and 
distributed. — P.-o.-order.  An  order  for  money  made 
payable  by  a  postmaster  on  a  particular  post-office. 

— paid,  a.  Having  the  postage  paid. - town,  n. 

A  town  having  a  post-office. 

Post-communion,  post'kom-mQn'yun,  n.  (Eccl.)  The 
concluding  portion  of  the  communion  service.  [L. 
post,  after,  behind  (s.  rt.  Skr.  pagchat,  behind),  and 
E.  communion .) 

Post-date,  post'dat,  v.  t.  To  date  after  the  real  time. 

Post-diluvian,  post-di-lu'vY-an,  a.  Being  or  happen¬ 
ing  posterior  to  the  flood  in  Noah’s  days.  —  n.  One 
who  lived  after  the  flood. 

Post-entry,  post'en'trY,  n.  A  subsequent  entry,  at 
the  custom-house,  of  goods  which  had  been  omitted 
by  mistake.  ( Book-keeping .)  An  additional  or  sub¬ 
sequent  entry. 

Poster.  See  under  Post. 

Posterior,  pos-te'rY-er,  a.  Later,  or  subsequent,  in 
time;  later  in  the  order  of  proceeding  or  moving; 
behind  in  position.  [L.,  compar.  of  posterns,  com¬ 
ing  after,  fr.  post,  after :  see  Post-communion.]  — 
Poste'rior'ity,  -Qr'T-tY,  n.  State  of  being  later  or 
subsequent.  — Poste'riors, -rY-5rz,  n.  pi.  The  hinder 
parts  of  an  animal’s  body.  —  Poster'ity,  -tCr'Y-tY, 
n.  The  race  tiiat  proceeds  from  a  progenitor;  off¬ 
spring  to  the  furthest  generation;  succeeding;  gen¬ 
erations, —  opp.  to  ancestin/.  [F.  posterity,  L.  pos- 
teritas.]  —  Pos'tem,  pos'tern,  n.  Orig.  a  back  door 
or  gate;  a  private  entrance;  any  small  door  or  gate. 
[ME.  and  OF.  posterne,  L.  postervla,  little  back¬ 
door,  dim.  fr.  posterns.  ]— Post'humous,  ptist'u-mus, 
a.  Born  after  the  death  of  the  father,  or  taken 
from  the  dead  body  of  the  mother;  published  after 
the  death  of  the  author:  continuing  after  one’s  de¬ 
cease.  [Prop,  postumovs;  Sp.  and  It.  post nmo,  L. 
pmt nmm,  the  last,  last  born,  late-born,  superl.  fr. 

}  ost ;  not  fr.  L.  post  and  humus,  the  ground,  though 
that  notion  has  caused  the  Eng.  spelling,  also  F.  I 


posthume,  Pg.  postliumo .]  —  Post'humously,  adv. 
After  one’s  decease. 

Post-existence,  pdst'egz-ist'ens,  n.  Subsequent  or 

future  existence. 

Postfix,  post'fiks,  n.  (Gram.)  A  letter,  syllable,  or 
word,  added  to  the  end  of  another  word;  6uffix. — 
Postfix',  V.  t.  [-FIXED  (-fikst'),  -FIXING.]  ( Gram.) 
To  add  (a  letter,  syllable,  or  word)  to  the  end  of 
another  or  principal  word. 

Post-haste,  Postilion,  etc.  See  under  Post. 

Posthumous,  etc.  See  under  Posterior. 

Postmeridian,  post'me-rid'Y-an,  a.  Being  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  afternoon,  —  usually  contracted  p.  m.  [L. 
post-meridianus,  fr.  post  and  meridianus,  belonging 
to  midday.] 

Post-mortem,  post'mor'tem,  a.  After  death.  [L., 
after  death.] — Post-mortem  examination.  (Med.)  An 
examination  of  a  body  made  after  death;  autopsy. 

Post-note,  post'ndt,  n.  ( Com.)  A  note  issued  by  a 
bank,  payable  at  some  future  specified  time.  See 
also  under  Post. 

Post-obit,  post'o'bit,  n.  (Law.)  A  bond,  in  which 
the  obligor,  in  consideration  of  having  received  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  binds  himself  to  pay  a  larger 
sum,  on  unusual  interest,  upon  the  death  of  some 
specified  individual  from  whom  he  has  expecta¬ 
tions.  [L.  post  and  obitus,  death.] 

Post-office,  Post-paid,  etc.  See  under  Post. 

Postpone,  post-pon',  v.  t.  [-poned  (-pond'),  -poning.] 
To  defer  to  a  future  or  later  time;  to  set  below  some¬ 
thing  else  in  value  or  importance;  to  adjourn,  delay, 
retard,  hinder.  [L.  postponere,  fr.  post  and  ponere, 
to  place,  put.]  —  Postpone'ment,  n.  Act  of,  etc. ; 
temporary  delay  of  business.  —  Postpon'er,  n. 

Postscript,  pOst'skript,  «.  A  paragraph  added  to  a 
letter  after  it  is  concluded  and  signed  by  the  writer; 
an  addition  made  to  a  book  or  composition  after  it 
had  been  supposed  to  be  finished.  [L.  post  and 
scriptum,  written,  p.  p.  of  scribere,  to  write.] 

Postulate,  pSst'u-lat,  n.  A  position  or  supposition 
assumed  without  proof.  ( Geom.)  The  enunciation 
of  a  self-evident  problem.  —  v.  t.  To  beg  or  assume 
without  proof;  to  take  without  positive  consent.  [L. 
postulatum,  a  thing  demanded,  also  thing  granted, 
neut.  of  p.  p.  of  postulare,  to  demand,  proh.  fr. 
poscere,  Skr.  praach,  to  ask,  L.  precari,  to  pray.l  — 
Post'ulant,  n.  One  who  makes  a  request  or  de¬ 
mand  ;  a  candidate.  —  Postula'tion,  n.  Act  of 
postulating;  gratuitous  assumption.  —  Post'ulatory, 
-u-la-to-rT,  a.  Assuming  or  assumed  without  proof. 

Posture,  etc.  See  under  Position. 

Posy,  po'zY,  n.  A  poetical  sentence,  or  a  sententious 
maxim;  motto;  legend;  inscription  ;  esp.,  a  motto 
or  verse  sent  with  a  bunch  of  flowers ;  hence,  a 
nosegay;  bouquet;  a  single  flower.  [Contr.  of  poesy, 
q.  v.,  under  Poem.] 

Pot,  pot,  n.  A  deep  metallic  or  earthen  vessel,  —  esp. 
one  used  for  cooking  or  for  plants;  a  mug;  quantity 
contained  in  a  pot.  —  v.  t.  [rotted;  potting.]  To 
place  or  inclose  in  pots;  as,  to  preserve  seasoned;  to 
set  out  or  cover  in  pots.  [F.  and  D.,  fr.  W.  pot,  Ir. 
vota,  poladh,  a  pot,  potaim.  Ga.  poit,  to  drink;  s.  rt. 
L.  potare,  Skr.  pa,  to  drink,  Gr.  polos ,  a  drinking, 
Li tn nan.  pota,  a  drinking  bout.]  —  To  go  to  pot. 
To  be  destroyed,  ruined,  wasted,  etc.  [Perh.  fr.  the 
melting  down  of  old  metal  in  a  pot;  perh.  fr.  Sw. 
dial,  far  te  putten!  go  to  hell  1  putt,  pit,  abyss,  hell, 
at  pyttes,  to  the  devil.]  — Po'table,  a.  Fit  to  be 
drunk;  drinkable.  [F. ;  L.  potabilis,  fr.  potare,  to 
drink.]  —  Po'tableness,  n.  —  Pota'tion,  n.  Act  of 
drinking;  a  drinking  bout;  a  draught.  [L.  potutio, 
fr.  potare.]  — Poteen', -ten',  n.  Irish  whisky.  [Ir. 
potaim.}  —  Po'tion,  -shun,  n.  A  draught;  dose;  liq¬ 
uid  medicine.  [F. ;  L.  potio,  fr.  potare;  same  as 
poison,  q.  v.]  — Pot'ash,  n.  (Chern.)  A  powerful 
alkali,  the  protoxide  of  potassium;  potassa,  — orig. 
obtained  fr.  the  ashes  of  vegetable  substances  burned 
in  pots.  [Cf.  D.  potasch,  G.  pottasche,  whence  L. 
ptotassa.}  —  Potas'sa,  -sa,  n  Pure  potash,  or  pro¬ 
toxide  of  potassium.  [L.]  —  Potas'sium,  -sY-um,  n. 
A  soft  bluish-white,  lustrous  metal,  having  a  strong 
affinity  for  oxygen,  with  which  it  forms  potassa:  it 
is  lighter  than  water.  [L.]  —  Pot'tage,  -tej,  n.  A 
kind  of  porridge  of  lentils  and  other  vegetables  ; 
orridge  of  oatmeal,  etc.  ;  meat  and  vegetables 
oiled  soft.  [F.  potage.}  —  Pot'ter,  n.  A  maker  of 
earthen  vessels.  [Ir.  potoir.}  —  Potter's  field.  A  pub¬ 
lic  burying-place,  esp.  in  a  city,  for  the  poor.  [Matt, 
xxvii.  7.]  —  Pot'tery,  -t5r-Y,  n.  Vessels  or  ware  made 
by  potters;  earthenware;  place  for  manufacturing 
it. — Pot'tle,  -tl,  n.  A  liquid  measure  of  4  pints;  a  pot 
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or  tankard;  a  vessel  or  basket  for  fruit.  [OF.,  dim.  I 
of  pot.  |  —  Pot'sherd,  n.  A  fragment  of  a  broken 
pot.  —  Pot'belTied,  -lid,  a.  Having  a  prominent 
belly.  — hang'er,  -hook,  n.  A  hook  on  which  pots 
are  bung  over  the  fire  ;  a  letter  or  character  shaped 

like  a  pot-hook. - herb,  n.  Any  herb  cooked  lor 

food. — house,  n.  An  ale-house. - luck,  n.  What 

may  chance  to  be  provided  for  dinner.  — vaJ'iant, 
a.  Made  boastful  by  drink. 

Potato,  po-ta'to,  n.  ;  pi.  -toes,  -t5z.  A  plant  of  many 
species  ;  one  of  its  tubers,  used  for  food,  and  in 
various  farinaceous  preparations.  [Sp.  patata,  ba- 
tat<T ,  llayti  batata.]  —  Sweet  potato.  A  running  or 
climbing  plant,  allied  to  the  morning-glory,  whose 
edible  farinaceous  tubers  have  a  sweetish  taste. — 
]‘.  bug.  The  Colorado  beetle,  q.  v. 

Potent,  Potentate,  Potential,  etc.  See  under  Possess. 

Pother,  poth'er,  u.  Bustle;  confusion;  tumult;  flut¬ 
ter.  [ME.  pm/  ter,  noise,  bustle,  rmdheren,  potter , 
to  poke  about,  be  busy  ineffectually,  puten,  to  put, 
push,  D.  peuteren,  to  fumble,  W.  pwtio,  to  push, 
poke;  s.  rt.  put,  poke;  not  s.  rt.  hot  Iter.]  —  Pot'ter, 
v.  i.  To  occupy  one's  self  in  a  trifling  or  inefficient 
manner. 

Potichomania,  po'ti-ko-ma'nY-4,  n.  Art  of  decorating 
the  inside  of  transparent  vessels  with  colored  de¬ 
signs,  to  imitate  painted  earthenware.  [F.  poticho- 
inanie ,  fr.  potichc,  a  porcelain  vase,  and  manie, 
mania.  J 

Potion,  Pottage,  Potter,  Pottle,  etc.  See  under  Pot. 

Potter,  v.  i.  See  under  Pother. 

Pouch,  powch,  n.  A  small  bag ;  usually,  a  leather 
bag  ;  thing  shaped  like  or  used  as  a  pouch,  —  as,  a 
protuberant  belly;  or,  the  ba_g  or  sack  of  the  pelican, 
etc.;  crop  of  a  bird;  or,  (3Ied.)  a  cyst  or  sac  con¬ 
taining  watery  fluid ;  or,  a  membranous  sac  in 
which  the  young  of  marsupials  are  carried.  —  v.  t. 
[pouched  (powcht),  pouching;.]  To  pocket,  save; 
to  swallow,  —  said  of  fowls.  [ME.  and  OF.  pouch te, 
same  as  F.  poche,  pocket,  poke,  q.  v.l 

Pouchong,  poo-shong',  n.  A  kind  of  black  tea. 

Poudrette,  pbo-dret',  n.  A  fertilizing  manure  made 
from  the  contents  of  privies,  dried  and  mixed  with 
charcoal,  gypsum,  etc.  [F.,  dim.  of  poudre,  dust, 
powder,  q.  v.J 

Poult,  polt,  n.  A  young  chicken,  partridge,  etc.  [F. 
poulet,  dim.  of  poule,  LL.  pulla,  a  hen,  fem.  of 
pullus,  a  young  animal ;  s.  rt.  foal.]  —  Poult'ry,  -rY, 
n.  Domestic  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese,  raised 
for  the  table,  or  for  their  eggs,  feathers,  etc.  —  Pul'- 
let,  pul'let,  n.  A  young  hen.  —  Poult'erer,  n.  One 
who  deals  in  poultry. 

Poultice,  pol'tis,  n.  A  soft  composition  of  mollifying 
or  medicinal  materials,  to  be  applied  to  sores,  boils, 
and  the  like;  a  cataplasm.— v.  t.  [poulticed  (-tisO, 
-TiciNG.]  To  cover  or  dress  with  a  poultice.  [F. 
pulte,  L.  pultes ,  pi.  of  puls,  thick  pap,  Gr.  poltos, 
porridge.] 

Pounce,  powns,  n.  A  fine  powder  to  prevent  ink  from 
spreading  on  paper;  a  colored  powdered  substance 
used  by  embroiderers  in  making  designs  on  paper. 
—  v.  t.  [pounced  (pownst),  pouncing.]  To  sprin¬ 
kle  or  rub  with  pounce.  [Same  as  pumice ,  q.  v.;  F. 
ponce,  pounce,  poncer,  to  pounce.]  —  Poun'cet-box, 
-set-boks,  n.  A  small  box  with  perforations  in  the 
top,  to  hold  perfume  for  smelling. 

Pounce,  powns,  n.  The  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of 
prey.  —  v.  t.  [pounced  (pownst),  pouncing.]  To 
pierce  with  a  sharp  instrument,  perforate,  punch. — 
v.  i.  To  fall  suddenly  on  and  seize  with  the  claws. 
[Same  as  punch ;  F.  poinqon,  LL.  punctio,  a  punch, 
Sp.  puncha,  thorn,  sharp  point,  L.  pungere,  punc¬ 
tual,  to  prick  :  see  Point  ] 

Pound,  po wild,  w.  A  certain  weight;  16  ounces  avoir¬ 
dupois,  or  12  Troy  ;  20  shillings  sterling  =  about 
$1.84.  [AS.  pund,  L.  pondo ,  a  pound,  pundus,  a 
weight;  s.  rt.  pendere,  to  weigh:  sec  Pendant.]  — 
Pound'er,  n.  A  thing  named  from  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds.  —  Poundage,  -ej,  n.  In  Eng.,  a  sub¬ 
sidy  of  12  pence  in  the  pound,  formerly  granted  to 
the  crown  on  all  goods  exported  or  imported,  and, 
if  by  aliens,  more.  ( Law .)  The  sum  allowed  to  a 
sheriff  or  other  officer  upon  the  amount  made  by 
virtue  of  an  execution,  —  estimated  in  Eng.,  and 
formerly  in  the  U.  S.,  at  so  much  on  the  pound. 

Sijund,  pownd,  n.  An  inclosure  in  which  cattle  or 
other  beasts  are  confined  when  taken  in  trespassing, 
or  going  at  large  in  violation  of  law.  —  v.  t.  To  con¬ 
fine  in  a  pound,  impound.  [AS.  pund,  a  pound; 
s.  rt.  pond,  q.  v.] 

Pound,  pownd,  v.  t.  To  beat  or  strike  repeatedly  with 


a  heavy  instrument;  to  pulverize  by  beating.  [ME. 
pounen,  to  bruise,  AS.  puritan,  to  pound.]  —  Pound'er, 
n.  One  who  pounds  ;  an  instrument  to  pound  with. 

Pour,  por,  t>.  t.  [poured  (pOrcl),  pouring.]  To  cause 
to  flow,  as  a  liquid,  in  a  stream,  either  out  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  or  into  it;  to  send  forth  in  a  profuse  manner, 
emit;  to  give  vent  to,  as  strong  feeling;  to  utter.  — 
v.  i.  To  issue  forth  in  a  stream,  or  continued  suc¬ 
cession  of  parts;  to  move  impetuously,  like  a  swift¬ 
running  stream;  to  flow.  [W.  bwrw,  to  throw,  strike, 
rain,  Ga.  purr,  to  push,  drive,  urge;  peril,  same  as 
pore,  to  look  steadily.]  —  Pour'er,  n. 

Pourparler,  poor-par' la,  n.  A  request  fora  conference. 
IF.,  in  order  to  speak.]  —  Pourpar'les,  -laz,  n.  pi.  Dip¬ 
lomatic  conferences  preliminary  to  a  treaty. 

Pout,  powt,  n.  ( Ichth .)  A  sea-fish,  of  the  cod  kind, 
which  has  the  power  of  inflating  a  membrane  which, 
covers  the  eyes  and  parts 
of  the  head ;  an  Amer.  fish 
called  also  catfish,  horned- 
pout,  or  bullhead.  A  spe¬ 
cies  of  bird ;  a  fit  of  sullen¬ 
ness.  —  v.  i.  To  thrust  out 
the  lips,  as  in  displeasure; 
to  look  sullen  ;  to  swell 
out,  protrude.  [Prob. 
same  as  pet,  q.  v.]  — 

Pout'er,  n.  One  who 
pouts  ;  a  variety  of  the 
domestic  pigeon,  with  an 
inflated  breast. 

Poverty.  Sec  under  Poor. 

Powder,  pow'der,  n.  A  dry 
substance  in  minute  par¬ 
ticles;  dust;  esp.  an  ex¬ 
plosive  composition  of 
saltpeter,  sulphur,  and 
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charcoal,  mixed  and  granulated;  gunpowder;  a  per¬ 
fumed  dust,  as  pulverized  starch,  for  dressing  the 
hair,  whitening  the  skin,  etc.  —  v.  t.  [powdered 
(-derd),  -dering. 1  To  reduce  to  fine  particles,  pul¬ 
verize;  to  sprinkle  with,  or  as  with,  powder,  —  v.  i. 
To  separate  into  minute  particles.  [ME.  and  F. 
poudre,  OF.  puhlre,  powder,  fr.  L.  pulvis,  dust;  s.  rt. 
L.  and  E.  pollen,  q.  v.]  — Pow'dery,  -der-Y,  a.  Easily 
crumbling  to  pieces;  friable;  sprinkled  with  pow¬ 
der;  dusty  ;  resembling  powder.  — Pow'der-box,  n. 
A  box  in  which  powder  is  kept,  -  -flask,  -horn,  n. 
A  flask  or  horn  in  which  gunpowder  is  carried  by 
sportsmen.  — mill,  n.  A  mill  in  which  gunpowder 
is  made. 

Power,  Powerful,  etc.  See  under  Possess. 

Powwow,  pow'wow,  n.  A  priest,  or  conjurer,  among 
the  N.  Amer.  Indians  ;  conjuration  for  the  cure  of 
diseases  and  other  purposes,  attended  with  great 
noise  and  confu¬ 
sion;  a  noisy  as¬ 
sembly,  or  frolic. 

Pox.  See  under 
Pock. 

Povou,  poi'oo,  n.  A 
S.  Amer.  armadil¬ 
lo. 

Praam,  pram,  n.  A 
flat-boat  or  lighter  | 
used  in  N.  Eu- 1 
rope.  (Mil.)  A 
flat-bottomed  ves¬ 
sel  carrying  guns; 
a  battery  to  cover 
the  landing  of  troops.  [D.] 

Practice,  prak'tis,  n.  Frequently  repeated  or  custom¬ 
ary  actions  ;  customary  use,  habit ;  performance,' 
disting,  fr.  theory;  exercise  of  a  profession,  or  the 
limits  within  which  a  profession  is  practiced;  skill¬ 
ful  management;  art;  stratagem;  artifice;  a  rule  in 
arithmetic,  by  which  the  operations  of  the  general 
rules  are  abridged  in  use.  (Law.)  The  established 
or  prescribed  form,  manner,  and  order  of  conduct¬ 
ing  suits.  —  V.  t.  [PRACTICED  (-tist),  -TICING.]  To 
do  or  perform  frequently  or  habitually;  to  carry  on 
in  practice  or  repeated  action;  to  apply  (a  theory)  to 
real  life;  to  exercise  (a  profession,  trade,  art,  etc.); 
to  commit,  perpetrate.  —  v.  i.  To  perform  certain 
acts  customarily;  to  learn  by  practice;  to  try  arti¬ 
fices  or  stratagems;  to  exercise  an  employment  or 
profession,  esp.  that  of  medicine  or  of  law.  [F.  prac- 
tique,  L.  practica,  practice,  experience,  Gr.  prakti- 
kos,  practical,  fit  for  business,  fr.  praktos,  to  be  done, 
prassein,  to  do,  accomplish;  s.  rt.  fare.]  — Prac'ticer, 
-tY-ser,  n.  One  who  practices  ;  one  who  exercises 
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a  profession ;  a  practitioner.  —  Practi'tioner,  -tish'- 
un-er,  n.  One  engaged  in  the  actual  exercise  of 
any  art  or  profession,  esp.  in  law  or  medicine.  — 
Practicable,  -tT-ka-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  prac¬ 
ticed,  performed,  or  done  ;  possible  to  be  accom¬ 
plished;  admitting  of  use,  or  of  being  passed  or  trav¬ 
eled;  possible;  feasible.  —  Practicability,  -bil'Y-tY, 
n.  Quality  or  state  of  being,  etc.  — Practicably,  adv. 

—  Practical,  -tY-kal,  a.  Pert,  to  practice;  capable 
of  being  turned  to  use;  evincing  practice  or  skill; 
ready  to  apply  knowledge  to  some  useful  end;  de¬ 
rived  from  practice.  —  Practical  joke.  A  trick  or 
joke  which  annoys  or  injures  someone  in  person, 
feelings,  or  property;  a  joke  the  fun  of  which  con¬ 
sists  in  something  that  is  done.  —  Practically,  adv. 
In  relation  to  practice;  by  means  of  practice  or  use; 
by  experiment;  in  practice  or  use.  —  Practicalness, 
n. —  Pragmat'ic,  prag-mat'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  busi¬ 
ness  ;  material  ;  over-forward  in  acting  ;  officious  ; 
meddling;  meddlesome;  impertinent. — n.  One  ac¬ 
tive  or  skilled  in  business;  a  solemn  ordinance  or 
decree  issued  by  the  head  of  a  state.  [F.  pragma- 
tiquc,  L.  pragmaticus,  Gr.  pragmatikos,  skilled  in 
business,  fr.  pragma ,  -matos,  a  deed,  thing  done,  fr. 
prassein .] — Pragmatically,  adv. —  Pragmatical¬ 
ness,  n.  —  Prag'matism,  -tizin,  n.  Pragmaticalness; 
a  method  of  historical  narration,  discriminating 
causes  and  results.— Praxis,  n.  Use;  practice;  esp. 
exercise  or  discipline  for  a  specific  purpose;  an  ex¬ 
ample  or  form  to  teach  practice.  [Gr.,  fr.  prasseia.] 

—  Pratique,  -ek,  n.  {Com.)  The  communication 
between  a  ship  and  the  port  at  which  she  arrives; 
license  to  hold  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  place,  after  having  performed  quar¬ 
antine,  or  upon  a  certificate  that  the  ship  did  not 
come  from  an  infected  place.  [F.] 

Praemunire,  prem'u-ni're,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  The  offense 
of  introducing  foreign  authority  into  England;  writ 
grounded  on,  also  penalty  prescribed  for,  that  of¬ 
fense.  [F.  primunir ,  to  forearm,  L.  prsemonere,  to 
forewarn,  cite,  fr.  prse,  pre,  before,  beforehand  (s.  rt. 
per-,  para-,  pro-,  pur-),  and  monere ,  to  warn.] 

Praenomen,  pre-no'men,  n. ;  pi.  -nomina,  -nom'Y-na. 
(Horn.  Antiq.)  The  first  name  of  a  person,  by  which 
individuals  of  the  same  family  were  distinguished, 
answering  to  our  Christian  name.  [L.,  fr.  prse  and 
nomen,  name.] 

Praetor.  See  Pretor. 

Pragmatic,  etc.  See  under  Practice. 

Prairie,  pra're,  n.  An  extensive  tract  of  land,  level 
or  rolling,  destitute  of  trees,  and  covered  with 
coarse  grass.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  prataria,  meadow-land,  L. 
l>ratum,  a  meadow;  perh.  s.  rt.  Gr.  platus,  broad,  Skr. 
prithti,  large,  prath,  to  spread,  extend.]  —  Prai'rie- 
chick'en,  -hen,  n.  A  species  of  grouse,  found  on  the 
prairies  and  plains  of 
the  Western  U.  S. — 

-dog,  n.  A  small  rodent 
animal,  a  species  of 
marmot,  found  on  the 
prairies,  etc.,  having  a 
sharp  bark,  like  that  of 
a  small  dog.  — squir¬ 
rel,  n.  A  ground  squir¬ 
rel,  of  the  prairies.  — 

-wolf,  n.  The  small 
gregarious  wolf  of  the 
prairies;  _coyote. 

Praise,  praz,  n.  Com¬ 
mendation  for  worth; 
approval  of  merit;  joy¬ 
ful  tribute  of  gratitude 
or  homage  rendered  to 
the  Divine  Being  ;  the 
object,  ground,  or  rea¬ 
son  of  praise  ;  enco¬ 
mium  ;  eulogy  ;  pane¬ 
gyric;  applause  ;  acclaim.  —  v.  t.  [praised  (prazd), 
praising.]  To  express  approbation  of  ;  to  extol  in 
words  or  song  ;  to  do  honor  to,  laud,  glorify,  mag¬ 
nify,  extol.  [Same  as  price,  q.  v.  ;  ME.  and  OF. 
preis,  price,  value,  merit,  L.  pretium,  value  ;  ME. 
preisen,  OF.  preiser,  to  praise;  s.  rt.  price,  prize,  pre¬ 
cious,  appraise,  appreciate,  etc.]  —  Prais'er,  n. — 
Praise'worthy,  -wSr-thY,  a.  Worthy  of  applause  ; 
commendable. 

Prakrit,  prii'krit,  n.  A  group  of  Aryan  languages 
(including  Pali,  Hindi,  Bengali,  etc.),  distinct  from 
the  written  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas  and  from  the  mod¬ 
ern  Sanskritic  languages  of  India.  [Skr.  prakriti, 
original. J 


Prance,  prans,  v.  i.  [pranced  (pranst),  prancing.] 
To  spring  or  bound,  as  a  horse  ;  to  ride  with  bound¬ 
ing  movements  ;  to  strut  about  in  a  showy  manner. 
Same  as  prank.] — Prank,  prank,  v.  t.  [pranked 
prankt),  pranking.]  To  adorn  in  a  showy  man¬ 
ner  ;  to  dress  or  adjust  ostentatiously.  — n.  A  gay 
or  sportive  action  ;  a  playfully  mischievous  act  ; 
gambol  ;  frolic;  freak  ;  sport.  [Same  as  prink  and 
prick,  LowlScot.  preek,  to  be  spruce,  OD.  pronck, 
show,  ostentation,  proncken,  to  display  one’s  dress, 
strut,  brag,  LG.,  G.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  prunk,  show,  dis¬ 
play.]—  Prank'ish,  a.  Full  of  pranks. 

Prase,  praz,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  quartz,  of  a  leek- 
green  color.  [Gr.  prason,  a  leek.] 

Prate,  prat,  v.  i.  To  talk  much  and  without  weight, 
or  to  little  purpose ;  to  be  loquacious.  —  v.  t.  To 
utter  foolishly,  speak  without  meaning.  —  n.  Tri¬ 
fling  talk.  [Dan.  ;  OD.  and  LG.  praten,  to  prate, 
Sw.  and  Dan. prat,  D.  and  LG.  praat,  tattle;  perh. 
onomat.]  —  Prat'er,  n.  —  Prat'tle,  v.  i.  [-tled 
C-tld),  -tling.]  To  talk  much  and  idly,  or  lightly 
and  artlessly,  like  a  child.  —  n.  Trifling  or  childish 
tattle  ;  prate.  [Freq.  of  prate.]  —  Prat 'tier,  n. 

Pravity,  prav'Y-tY,  n.  Deterioration;  corruption;  de¬ 
pravity  ;  esp.  moral  corruption  ;  moral  perversion. 
[L.  pravitas,  fr. pravits,  crooked,  perverse.] 

Pratique,  Praxis.  See  under  Practice. 

Prawn,  prawn,  n.  A  small,  edible  crustacean,  allied  to 
the  shrimp.  [ME.prane, 
peril,  fr.  Sp.,  Olt.,  and  L. 
pema,  a  kind  of  shell-fish, 
fr.  Gr.  pema,  a  ham.] 

Pray,  pra,  v.  i.  [frayed 
(prad),  praying.]  To  ask 
with  earnestness  or  zeal 
(forsomething  desirable); 
esp.  to  address  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  with  adora¬ 
tion,  confession,  supplica-  _ 

tion, and  thanksgiving;  to  Prawn, 

supplicate,  beg,  petition.  —  v.  t.  To  address  earnest 
request  to,  entreat;  to  ask  earnestly  for,  request,  be¬ 
seech.  [OF.  preier,  L.  precari,  to  pray,  f r.  prex,  pre¬ 
cis,  a  prayer;  s.  rt.  Skr.  pracch,  G .fragen,  to  ask.]  — 
Pray'er,  n.  One  who  prays;  a  supplicant.  —Prayer, 
prar,  n.  Act  of  praying  or  of  asking  a  favor ;  an 
earnest  memorial ;  esp.  the  act  of  addressing  sup¬ 
plication  to  God  ;  form  of  words  used  in  praying  ; 
an  expressed  petition;  entreaty;  suit;  request.  [ME. 
and  OF.  preicre,  It.  prcgaria ,  L. precaria,  a  prayer, 
prop.  fern,  of  precarius,  obtained  by  prayer  or  as  a 
favor,  uncertain,  precarious.]  —  Prayer'-book,  n.  A 
book  containing  prayers  or  forms  of  devotion.  — 
Prayer'ful,  -ful,  a.  Given  to  prayer  ;  devotional. — 
Prayer 'fully,  fb/r.— Prayer 'less,  a.  Not  usingprayer; 
habitually  neglecting  the  duty  of  prayer  to  God.  — 
Preca'rious,  -ka'rY-us,  a.  Depending  on  the  will  or 
pleasure  of  another;  held  by  courtesy,  or  by  a  doubt¬ 
ful  tenure  ;  exposed  to  constant  risk  ;  uncertain ; 
dubious  ;  equivocal.  [Sec  Prayer,  above.]  —  Pre¬ 
cariously,  adv.  —  Preca'riousness,  n.  —  Prec'ative, 
prek'a-tiv,  -tory,  -a-to-rY,  a.  Suppliant;  beseeching. 
[L.  precativus,  precatorius,  fr.  precari.]  —  Pre'cant, 
n.  One  who  prays.  [L.  precans,  precantis,  p.  pr.  of 
precari.] 

Preach,  prech,  v.  i.  [preached  (precht),  preaching.] 
To  pronounce  a  public  discourse  on  a  religious  sub¬ 
ject,  deliver  a  sermon,  give  earnest  advice  on  moral 
or  religious  grounds.  —  v.  t.  To  proclaim  in  a  ser¬ 
mon,  inculcate  in  public  discourse,  deliver  or  pro¬ 
nounce.  [OF.  precher,  L.  prsedicare,-catum,  to  cry 
in  public,  proclaim,  fr.  prse  and  dicare,  to  make 
known,  dicere,  to  say.]  —  Preach'er,  n.  One  who 
preaches,  or  inculcates  anything  with  earnestness. 
—  Preach'ing.  n.  Act  of,  etc.  ;  a  public  religious 
discourse.  —  Preach'ment,  n.  A  discourse  or  ser¬ 
mon,—  used  depreciatingly.  —  Pred'icate,  -Y-kat, 
v.  t.  To  assert  to  belong  to  something  ;  to  affirm, 
declare,  assert,  —  followed  by  of;  improp.  used  as 
meaning  to  found,  base, —  followed  by  on  or  upon. — 
n.  (Logic.)  The  thing  or  quality  affirmed  of  the 
subject ;  in  grammar,  the  word  or  words  in  a  propo¬ 
sition  expressing  that  which  is  affirmed  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  [L.  predicatus,  p.  p.  of  predicare.]  —  Predica'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of  predicating,  or  of  affirming  one 
thing  of  another;  assertion.  —  Pred'icatory,  -Y-ka- 
to-rY,  a.  Affirmative;  positive.  — Pred'icable,  -Y-ka- 
bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  affirmed  of  something.  —  n. 
A  general  attribute  or  notion  as  atfirmable  of  many 
individuals;  a  general  abstract  notion.  (Logic.)  One 
of  the  5  most  general  relations  of  attributes  in- 
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volved  in  logical  arrangements  (genus,  species,  dif¬ 
ference,  projierty,  and  accident).  —  Predicabil'ity, 
-bil'Y-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being  predicable.— Predic'a- 
ment,  pre-dik'a-ment,  n.  Class  or  kind  described 
by  any  definite  marks  ;  condition  ;  csp.  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  or  trying  position  or  condition;  state;  plight. 
[LL.  predicament  urn.]  —  Predict',  -dikt',  v.  t.  To  tell 
beforehand,  foretell,  prophesy,  prognosticate,  fore¬ 
show,  bode.  [L.  prxdicerc,  -dictum,  fr.  prx  and  di- 
cere.  1  —  Predic'tion,  n.  Act  of  foretelling;  thing 
foretold  ;  a  previous  declaration  of  a  future  event  ; 
prophecy;  augury;  divination;  soothsaying;  vatici¬ 
nation.  —  Predict'ive,  -iv,  a.  Foretelling  ;  prophet¬ 
ic. —  Predict'or,  -Sr,  n.  A  foreteller. 

Pre-adamite,  pre-ad'arn-It,  a.  Existing  before  the 
creation  of  Adam. 

Preadmonish,  pre-ad-mon'ish,  v.  t.  [ished  (-isht), 
-isiiing.J  To  admonish  previously.  —  Pread'moni'- 
tion,  -mo-nish'un,  n.  Previous  warning. 

Preamble,  pre'am-bl,  n.  An  introductory  portion  ;  a 
preface;  introductory  part  of  a  statute.  [F.pream- 
bule,  L.  preambidus,  lr.  prxambulare,  to  walk  before, 
ambulare,  to  walk.] 

Prebend,  preb'end,  n.  The  maintenance  granted  to  a 
prebendary  out  of  the  estate  of  a  cathedral  or  col¬ 
legiate  church  with  which  he  is  connected.  [OF. 
prebende ,  L.  prxbenda<  a  payment  to  a  public  person 
from  a  private  source,  fern,  of  fut.  p.  p.  of  prsebere, 
to  hold  forth,  allow,  fr.  prx  and  habere,  to  have, 
hold.]  —  Prebend'al,  a.  Pert  to  a  prebend. —  Preb'- 
endary,  -a-rY,  n.  A  salaried  clergyman  attached  to  a 
collegiate  or  cathedral  church. 

Precarious,  Precative,  etc.  See  under  Pray. 

Precaution,  pre-kaw'shun,  n.  Previous  caution  or 
care  ;  a  measure  taken  beforehand  to  ward  off  evil 
or  secure  good  or  success,  —v.  t.  [precautioned 
(-shund),  -tioning.1  To  warn  or  advise  beforehand 
for  preventing  mischief  or  securing  good.  [OF.;  L. 
prxeautio ,  fr.  prx  and  cautio,  caution,  q.  v.]  — Pre- 
cau'tional,  -ary,  -a-rY,  a.  Preventive  of  mischief. 

Precede,  pre-sed',  v.  t.  To  go  before  in  place,  time, 
rank,  or  importance.  [OF.  preceder ,  L.  prxeedere, 
fr.  pme  and  cedere,  to  go.]  —  Preced'ence, -sed'ens, 
-ency.  -en-sY,  n.  Act  or  state  of  being  precedent;  pri¬ 
ority  in  position,  rank,  or  time;  state  of  going  or  be¬ 
ing  before  in  rank,  dignity,  etc.  [OF.  precedence .]  — 
Treced'ent,  -sed'ent,  a.  Going  before  ;  anterior; 
preceding;  antecedent.  [OF.]  —  Prec'edent,  pres'- 
e-dent,  n.  Something  done  or  said  that  may  serve  as 
an  example  to  authorize  a  subsequent  act  of  the  like 
kind;  a  preceding  circumstance  or  condition ;  prog¬ 
nostic.  —  Prec'edented,  a.  Having  a  precedent. — 
Preces'sion,  -sesh'un.w.  Act  of  going  before,  or  for¬ 
ward.  —  /’recession  of  the  equinoxes.  (  Astron .)  The 
slow,  backward  motion  of  the  equinoctial  points 
along  the  ecliptic.  —  Preces'sional,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Precontor,  pre-sen'ter,  n.  The  leader  of  the  choir  in  a 
cathedral.  [L.,  fr. prse  and  canere,  to  sing,  cantor,  a 
singer.] 

Precept,  pre'sept,  «.  Any  commandment  or  order  in¬ 
tended  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  action;  esp.,  a 
command  respecting  moral  conduct ;  injunction  ; 
mandate;  law;  principle;  maxim.  (Laic.)  A  spe¬ 
cies  of  writ  or  process.  [OF.  precepte,  L.  prseceptum, 
prop.  neut.  of  p.  p.  of  prxcijiere,  to  take  beforehand, 
give  rules;  capere,  to  take.]  —  Precep'tive,  -tiv,  «. 
Giving  precepts;  directing  in  moral  conduct;  didac¬ 
tic. —  Precep'tor,  -tSr,  n.  A  teacher;  instructor;  head 
of  a  school.  [L.J  —  Precepto'rial,  -to'rY-al,  a.  Pert, 
to  a  preceptor.  —  Precep'tory,  a.  Giving  precepts; 
preceptive.  —  n.  An  establishment  of  tne  Knights 
Templars,  subordinate  to  the  temple  or  principal 
house  of  the  order  at  London.  —  Precep'tress,  n  A 
female  teacher. 

Precession,  etc.  See  under  Precede. 

Precinct,  pre'sinkt,  n.  The  limit,  or  exterior  line  en- 
comnassing  a  place;  boundary;  confine;  a  minor  ter¬ 
ritorial  or  jurisdictional  division;  esp.,  a  parish  or 
prescribed  territory  attached  to  a  church,  and  taxed 
for  it3  support.  [L.  prsecinctus,  fr.  prsecingere,  to 
gird  about,  encompass,  fr.  prx  and  cingere,  to  gird, 
surround.] 

Precious,  presh'us,  a.  Of  great  price;  costly;  of  great 
value  or  worth  ;  very  valuable  ;  highly  esteemed; 
worthless,  contemptible, —  used  ironically.  [OF.  pre- 
cion,  L.  pretiosus ,  fr.  pretium,  price,  q.  v. ;  s.  rt.  praise, 
prize,  price.]  —  Pre'ciously,  adv.  valuably;  to  a 
great  price;  contemptibly.  —  Pre'ciousness,  n. 

Precipice,  pres'Y-pis,  n.  A  very  steep,  perpendicular, 
or  overhanging  bank  or  cliff;  an  abrupt  declivity. 
[OF.  ;  L.  jrrxcipitium,  fr.  prxeeps,  headlong,  fr. 


prx  and  caput,  capitis,  the  head.] — Precip'itate, 
-sip'Y-tat,  v.  t.  To  throw  headlong,  cast  down  from 
a  steep  height;  to  urge  or  press  with  eagerness  or 
violence,  hasten;  to  throw  down  or  to  the  bottom  of 
a  vessel. — v.  i.  To  fall  headlong,  hasten  without 
preparation;  fall  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  as  sedi¬ 
ment.  —  a.  Falling,  flowing,  or  rushing,  with  steep 
descent ;  rashly  hasty  ;  lacking  due  deliberation  ; 
hurried  ;  rapid  ;  terminating  speedily  in  death  ; 
rash;  headstrong;  violent.  —  n.  ( Chem .)  A  substance 
which,  having  been  dissolved,  is  again  separated 
from  its  solvent  and  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  when  another  substance  is  added  to  the  solu¬ 
tion.  [L»  prxeipitare,  -tatum,  fr  .prxeeps.]  —  Pre¬ 
cipitately,  adv.  Headlong;  hastily.  —  Precip'ita'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  pr  state  of  being,  etc.;  a  falling, 
flowing,  or  rushing  down  with  violence  and  rapid¬ 
ity  ;  great  hurry  ;  rash,  tumultuous  haste  ;  act  of 
throwing  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  any  substance 
held  in  solution.  [OF.]  —  Precipitator,  n.  One  who, 
etc.  —  Precip'itable,  -Y-ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
precipitated  or  cast  to  the  bottom,  as  a  substance  in 
solution.  —  Precipitance,  -Y-tans,  -itancy,  -Y-tan-sY, 
n.  Quality  of  being  precipitant  or  precipitate;  head¬ 
long  hurry;  precipitation.  —  Precipitant,  a.  Fall¬ 
ing  or  rushing  headlong;  urged  with  violent  haste; 
unexpectedly  brought  on  or  hastened.  — n.  (Chem.) 
A  liquor  which,  when  poured  on  a  solution,  separates 
what  is  dissolved,  and  makes  it  fall  to  the  bottom.— 
Precip'itantly,  adv.  With  great  haste. —  Precipi¬ 
tous,  -Y-tus,  a.  Very  steep;  headlong;  rapidly  de¬ 
scending;  hasty;  rash;  quick-  sudden;  precipitate. 
[OF.  precipiteux.]—  Precipitously,  adv.  — Precipi¬ 
tousness,  n. 


Precise,  pre-sis',  a.  Not  loose,  vague,  uncertain,  or 
equivocal,  either  in  thought  or  expression;  exces¬ 
sively  nice;  punctilious  in  conduct  or  ceremony  ;  ac¬ 
curate;  exact;  definite;  punctilious;  formal;  finical. 
[OF.  precis,  fern,  precise,  L.  prxeisus,  brief,  concise, 
p.  p.  of  prxeidere,  to  cut  off  in  front,  cut  off,  fr.  prx 
and  cxdere,  to  cut.]  —  Precise'ly,  adv.  In  a  precise 
manner  ;  exactly  ;  accurately  ;  with  excess  of  for¬ 
mality.  —  PrecisVness,  n.  —  Precisian,  -sizh'an,  n. 
A  person  rigidly  or  ceremoniously  exact  in  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  rules;  formalist.— Precis'ianism,  -sizh'- 
an-izm,  n.  Absurdly  excessive  exactness.  —  Precis'- 
ion,  -sizb'un,  n.  Quality  of  being  precise;  exact 
limitation;  exactness;  accuracy.— Prd'cis,  pra'se, 
n.  An  abridged  statement;  an  abstract.  [F.] 

Preclude,  pre-klud',  v.  t.  To  shut  out  by  anticipative 
action,  shut  off,  hinder.  [L.  prxchidere.fr.  prx  and 
claudere,  cludere,  to  shut.]—  Preclu'sion,  -klu'zhun, 
n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  a  shutting  out. — 
Preclu'sive,  -siv,  a.  Shutting  out;  precluding,  or 
tending  to  preclude.  —  Preclu'sively  adv. 

Precocious,  pre-ko'shus,  a.  Ripe  before  the  natural 
time;  having  the  faculties  developed  more  than  is 
usual  at  a  given  age;  too  forward;  premature.  [F. 
)>rdcoce,  L.  prxcox,  -cocis,  and  prxcoquvs,  fr.  prxco- 
quere,  to  ripen  beforehand,  fr.  prx  and  coquere,  to 
cook.]  —  Preco'ciously,  adv.  —  Preco'ciousness.  Pre- 
coc'ity,  -kos'Y-tT,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being,  etc.; 
premature  development. 

Precogitate,  pre-koj'Y-tat,  v.  t.  To  consider  or  con¬ 
trive  beforehand.  [L.  prxcogitare,  -tatum ;  cogitare, 
to  think.] 

Precognition,  pre-kog-nish'un,  n.  Previous  cognition; 
antecedent  knowledge  or  examination.  [L.  prxcog- 
nitio,  fr.  prx  and  cognoscere,  to  know.] 

Preconceive,  pre'kon-sev',  v.  t.  [-ceived  (-sevd'), 
-CEiviNO.]  To  conceive  previously,  form  a  previous 
notion  or  idea  of.  —  Preconceit',  -set',  n.  A  pre¬ 
vious  conceit  or  conception  ;  an  opinion  or  notion 
previously  formed.  —  Preconcep'tion,  -sep'shun,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.;  conception  or  opinion  previously 
formed. 

Preconcert,  pre'kon-sSrt',  v.  t.  To  concert  before¬ 
hand,  settle  by  previous  agreement. — Precon'cert, 
n.  A  previous  agreement. 

Precontract,  pre-con'trakt,  n.  A  contract  previous 
to  another. 

Precursor,  pre-kSr'ser,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
precedes  an  event,  and  indicates  its  approach;  fore¬ 
runner:  harbinger;  omen;  sign.  [ L.  prxeursor,  fr. 
prx  and  currere, .to  run.]  —  Precur'sive,  -siv,  -sory, 
-so-rY,  a.  Preceding  and  leading  to,  or  introductory ; 
forerunning. 

Predatory,  pred'a-to-rY,  a.  Characterized  by  plun¬ 
dering  ;  practicing  rapine;  hungry;  ravenous.  [L. 
prxdatorius,  fr .  prxda,  prey,  q.  v.j  —  Preda'ceoufl, 
-da'shus,  a.  Living  by  prey  ;  predatory. 
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Predecessor,  pred-e-ses's2r,  n.  One  who  precedes  or 
has  preceded  another  in  some  position,  office,  etc.; 
one  whom  another  follows  or  comes  after.  [L.  prse- 
decessor,  fr.  prse  and  decessor,  one  who  retires  from 
an  office,  fr.  dccec/ere ,  -cessum,  to  depart,  fr.  de,  from, 
and  cedere,  to  go.] 

Predestine,  pre-des'tin,  v.  t.  [-tined  (-tind),  -tining.] 
To  decree  beforehand,  foreordain.  [X.  prsedestinare , 
-natum,  fr.  prse  and  destinare,  to  destine,  q.  v.]  — 
Predes'tinate,  -tl-niit,  a.  Predestinated ;  foreor¬ 
dained;  fated,  —  v.  t.  To  appoint  or  ordain  before¬ 
hand  by  an  unchangeable  purpose,  predetermine, 
decree,  foredoom.  —  PredesTina'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
etc.  ( Theol .)  The  purpose  of  God  from  eternity 
respecting  all  events.  [OF.]  —  Predes'tina'tor,  -ter, 
n.  One  who,  etc.;  a  predestinarian.  —  PredesTina'- 
rian,  -na'rT-an,  n.  One  who  believes  in  the  doctrine 
of  predestination.  —  a.  Pert,  to  predestination. 

Predetermine,  pre'de-tSr'min,  v.  t.  [-mixed  (-mind), 
-mining.)  To  determine  beforehand;  to  doojn  by 
previous  decree.  —  Pre'deter'minate,  -ml-nat,  a. 
Determined  beforehand.  —  Preffieter'mina'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.;  purpose  formed  beforehand. 

Predial,  pre'dl-al,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  attached  to, 
land  or  farms;  growing  or  issuing  from  land.  [L. 
pneditim,  a  farm,  estate.] 

Predicate,  Predicament,  Predict.  Sec  under  Preach. 

Predilection,  pre'di-lek'shun,  n.  A  prepossession  of 
mind  in  favor  of  something;  partiality.  [L.  pne 
and  ddigere,  dilectwn,  to  love.] 

Predispose,  predlis-poz',  v.  t.  [-posed  (-pozd'),  -pos¬ 
ing.]  To  incline  beforehand  ;  to  fit  or  adapt  pre¬ 
viously.— Pre'dispo'nent,  a.  Disposing  beforehand; 
predisposing.  —  Predisposition,  -zish'un,  n.  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. ;  previous  inclination  or 
propensity ;  previous  fitness  or  adaptation  to  any 
change,  impression,  or  pu_rpose. 

Predominate,  pre-dom'I-nat,  v.  i.  To  surpass  in 
strength,  influence,  or  authority ;  to  have  control¬ 
ling  influence,  prevail,  rule.  [L.  prse  and  dominari, 
-natus,  to  rule.)  —  Predom'ina'tion,  n.  Act  of  pre¬ 
dominating;  predominance.—  Predominance,  -inan- 
cy,  -T-nan-sT,  n.  Condition  or  quality  of  being  pre¬ 
dominant;  prevalence;  ascendency.— Predominant, 
a.  Prevalent  over  others;  superior  in  strength,  influ¬ 
ence,  or  authority;  ruling;  controlling;  overruling. 

—  Predominantly,  cidv. 

Preeminent,  pre-em'I-nent,  a.  Eminent  above  others; 
superior  in  excellence;  surpassing  others  in  evil  or 
bad  qualities.  [F.]  —  Preeminently,  ndv. —  Preem'- 
inence,  -nens,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being,  etc. 

Preemption,  pre-emp'shun,  n.  Act  or  right  of  pur¬ 
chasing  before  others;  as  the  right  of  a  settler  on 
lands  of  the  U.  S.  to  purchase  in  preference  to  oth¬ 
ers,  when  the  land  is  sold.  [L.  pne  and  enters,  emp- 
tum,  to_buy.j 

Preen,  pren,  n.  A  forked  instrument  used  bv  clothiers 
in  dressing  cloth.  —  v.  t.  [preened  (prenu),  preen¬ 
ing.]  To  dress  with,  or  as  with,  a  preen;  to  keep  in 
order  (the  feathers)  —  said  of  birds.  [Scot.,  a  pin; 
AS.  preon,  D.  priem ,  a  bodkin,  or  perk.  s.  rt.  prune, 
q.  v.] 

Preengage,  pre'en-gaj',  v.  t.  [-gaged  (-gajd'),  -ga¬ 
ging.]  To  engage  by  previous  contract  or  influence. 

—  Pre'engage'ment,  n.  Prior  engagement. 

Preexist,  pre'egz-ist',  v.  t.  To  exist  beforehand,  or 

before  something  else.  —  Pre'exist'ent,  a.  Existing 
beforehand.  —  Pre'exist'ence,  -ens,  n.  Existence 
revious  to  something  else  ;  existence  of  the  soul 
efore  its  union  with  the  body,  or  before  the  body 
is  formed. 

Preface,  pref'es,  n.  Something  spoken  or  written  as 
introductory  to  a  discourse,  book,  or  essay;  pream¬ 
ble;  proem;  prelude;  prologue.  —  v.t.  [prefaced 
(-est),  -acing.]  To  introduce  by  preliminary  re¬ 
marks.  [OF.;  L.  prccfatio,ir.  prsejari,  to  speak  or 
say  beforehand,  fr.  pros  and  furi,  fatus,  to  speak.] 

—  Pref'acer,  n.  The  writer  of  a  preface.  —  Prefa¬ 
tory,  -a-to-rf,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  pref¬ 
ace;  introductory  to  a  book,  essay,  or  discourse. 

Prefect,  pre'fekt,  n.  A  Roman  officer  who  was  over 
a  particular  command,  charge,  or  department ;  in 
France,  a  superintendent  of  a  department,  having 
direction  of  its  police  establishment,  etc.  [OF.;  I). 
prsefectus,  fr.  pneficerc,  to  set  over,  fr.  pne  and  fa- 
cere,  to  make.]  —  Pre'fectship,  -fecture,  -fek-chur,  n. 
Office  of  a  chief  magistrate,  commander,  or  viceroy; 
jurisdiction  of  a  prefect.  [F.  prefecture.] 

Prefer,  pre-fer',  r.  t.  [-ferrep  (-fCrd'),  -ferring.] 
To  set  forth,  offer,  present,  address;  to  advance  (to 
an  office  or  dignity);  to  raise,  exalt;  to  set  above 


something  else  in  estimation,  choice,  or  liking;  to 
incline  more  toward;  to  choose.  [OF.  preferer,  L. 
prse/erre,  fr.  pne  and  ferre,  to  bear  or  carry;  s.  rt. 
bear.]  —  Preferred  stock.  Stoek  which  takes  a  div¬ 
idend  before  other  capital  stock.  —  Prof'erable,  -er- 
a-bl,  a.  Worthy  to  be  preferred  before  something 
else;  more  desirable.  [OF.]—  Pref'erableness,  n.  — 
Preferably,  adv.  In  preference;  by  choice.— Pref¬ 
erence,  -er-ens,  n.  Act  of  preferring  one  thing  be¬ 
fore  another;  predilection;  choice;  state  of  being 
preferred;  thing  preferred.  [OF.]  —  Pref'eren'tial, 
-en'shal,  a.  Giving,  indicating,  or  having,  a  pref¬ 
erence.  —  Preferment,  -fer'ment,  n.  Act  of  pre¬ 
ferring,  or  advancing  in  dignity  or  office;  state  of 
being  advanced;  promotion;  exaltation.  — Prefer'- 
rer,  n. 

Prefigure,  pre-fig'ur,  v.  t.  [-ured  (-urd),  -uring.] 
To  announce  or  suggest  by  types  and  similitudes.  — 
Prefig'urement,  -ura'tion,  n.  Act  of  prefiguring, 
or  state  of  being  prefigured;  antecedent  representa¬ 
tion  by  similitude.  —  Prefig 'urative,  -tiv,  a.  Show¬ 
ing  by  previous  figures,  types,  or  similitudes;  pre¬ 
figuring. 

Prefix,  pre-fiks',  v.  t.  [-fixed  (-fiksf), -fixing.]  To 
put  or  fix  before,  or  at  the  beginning  of  another 
thing.  —  Pre'fix,  n.  A  letter,  syllable,  or  word,  set 
before  a  word,  or  combined  or  united  with  it  at  its 
beginning,  to  vary  its  signification.  [OF.,  prefixed, 
limited,  L.  prsefixus,  p.  p.  of  prsefigere,  fr.  prse  and 
figere,  to  fix.] 

Pregnant,  preg'nant,  a.  Being  with  young,  as  a  fe¬ 
male;  heavy  with  important  contents;  full  of  con¬ 
sequence;  teeming;  big;  fruitful;  inventive.  [OF.; 
L.  prsegnans,  for  prsegenans,  fr.  prse  and  generc ,  to 
beget.]  —  Preg'nancy,  -nan-sT,  n.  Condition  of  be¬ 
ing  pregnant;  quality  of  being  heavy  with  impor¬ 
tant  contents,  significance,  etc.;  fertility.  — Preg'- 
nantly,  adv. 

Prehensile,  pre-hen'sil,  a.  Adapted  to  seize  or  grasp; 
seizing;  grasping.  [L.  prehensus,  prensus,  p.  p.  of 
pre/iendere,  prenderc,  to  lay  hold  of.  fr.  pne  and 
(obs.)  hendere,  to  seize;  s.  rt.  get,  prison,  prize.]  — 
Prehen'sible,  -sl-bl,  a.  Admitting  of  being  seized. 

—  Prehension,  -shun,  n.  A  seizing,  as  with  the 
hand  or  other  limb. 

Prejudge,  pre-jui',  v.  t.  [-judged  (-jujd'),  -judging  ] 
To  judge  before  hearing,  condemn  beforehand. 
[OF.  prejuger,  L.  prsejudicare,  -cation,  fr.  prse  and 
judicare,  to  judge,  q.  v.]  —  Prejudgement,  n.  Act  of 
prejudging.  -Preju'dicate,  -dl-kat,  v.  t.  To  deter¬ 
mine  beforehand,  esp.  to  disadvantage;  to  prejudge. 

—  v.  i.  To  form  a  judgment  beforehand  or  without 
due  examination.  —  Preju'dica'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

—  Prej'udice,  prej'u-dis,  n.  Prejudgment;  an  un¬ 
reasonable  predilection  or  prepossession  for  or 
against  anything;  esp.,  an  opinion  or  leaning  ad¬ 
verse  to  anything,  formed  without  proper  grounds, 
or  before  suitable  knowledge;  mischief;  damage;  in¬ 
jury.  —  V.  t.  [l'REJUDICED  (-dist),  -DICING.]  TO 
prepossess  with  unexamined  opinions,  or  opinions 
formed  without  due  knowledge  of  facts;  to  obstruct 
or  injure  by  prejudices;  to  hurt,  damage,  impair. 
(OF.;  L.  prsepidicium.]  —  Prejudicial,  -dish'al,  a. 
Tending  to  obstruct  or  impair;  injurious;  hurtful; 
mischievous. 

Prelate,  prel'ct,  n.  A  clergyman  of  a  superior  order, 
as  an  archbishop,  bishop,  etc.;  a  dignitary  of  the 
church.  [OF.  prelat,  1>.  prselatus,  p.  p.  of  prseferre, 
prselatnm,  to  prefer:  see  Elate.]  —  Prel'acy,  -a-st, 
w.  Office  or  dignity  of  a  prelate;  government  by 
prelates;  the  order  of  prelates  taken  collectively. — 
Prel'ateship,  n.  Office  of  a  prelate.— Prelat'ic,  -ical, 
pre-lat'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to  prelates  or  prelacy.—  Prel'- 
atist, ».  An  advocate  for  prelaey ;  a  high  churchman. 

Prelection,  pre-lek'shun,  n.  A  lecture  or  discourse 
read  in  public  or  to  a  select  company.  [L .  prselectio, 
f  r.  prse  and  legere,  to  read.]  —  Prelec'tor,  n.  A  reader 
of  discourses;  lecturer. 

Preliminary,  pre-liniT-na-rY,  a.  Preceding  the  main 
discourse  or  business  ;  introductory  ;  preparatory; 
prior;  precedent. — n.  Something  previous  or  pre- 
aratory;  preface;  prelude.  [L.  pr:c  and  liminaris, 
elonging  to  a  threshold,  ir.  limcn,  limvnis,  thresh¬ 
old,  entrance.] 

Prelude,  prel'Ud  or  pre'lad,  n.  Something  introduc¬ 
tory;  an  introductory  performance,  preceding  and 
preparing  for  the  principal  matter;  esp.,  a  musical 
strain,  introducing  the  theme  or  chief  subject;  pre¬ 
liminary  ;  forerunner  ;  harbinger  ;  preface.  —  Pre¬ 
lude',  pre-lnd',  v.  t.  To  introduce  with  a  previous 
performance;  to  play  before;  to  precede,  as  introduc* 
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tory.  —  »’•  t.  To  serve  as  an  introduction ;  to  play  an 
introduction.  [OF.;  LL.  prseludium,  a  prelude,  pre¬ 
amble,  L.  prseludere,  -lusus,  to  play  beforehand,  fr. 
prse  and  tudere ,  to  play.  1  —  Prelu'sive,  -siv,  -sory, 
-so-rl,  a.  Previous;  introductory;  prelusive. 

Premature,  pre'ma-tUr',  a.  Mature  or  ripe  before  the 
natural  time;  happening,  arriving,  performed,  or 
adopted  before  the  proper  time;  too  early;  received 
without  due  authentication  or  evidence.  —  Pre/ma<- 
ture'ly,  adv.  —  Pre'mature'ness,  -tu'rity,  -tu'rt-tt, 
n.  Quality  of  being,  etc.;  too  great  haste. 

Premeditate,  pre-med'T-tat,  v.  t.  To  meditate,  or 
think  on  and  revolve  in  the  mind,  beforehand.  —  v. 
i.  To  think,  consider,  or  revolve  in  the  mind  be¬ 
forehand;  to  deliberate.  —  Premed'ita'tion,  ».  Act 
of,  etc.;  previous  deliberation;  previous  contrivance 
or  design  formed.  [F.J 

Premier,  etc.  See  under  Prime. 

Premise,  pre-miz',  v.  t.  T-mised  (-mlzd'),  -mising.] 
To  set  forth  beforehand,  or  as  introductory  to  the 
main  subject;  to  lay  down  premises,  on  which  rest 
subsequent  reasonings. —  v.  i.  To  make  or  state  an¬ 
tecedent  propositions.  [Fr.  the  n.J  —  Prem'ise,  -is, 
-iss,  n. ;  pt.  -ises,  -is-ez.  A  proposition  antecedently 
supposed  or  proved.  {Logic.)  Each  of  the  first  2 
propositions  of  a  syllogism,  from  which  the  inference 
or  conclusion  is  drawn,  pi.  (Low.)  The  land  or 
thing  demised  or  granted  by  deed,  —  hence  applied 
to  a  building  and  its  adjuncts.  [OF.  premisse,  1.. 
prremissa  (sententia),  a  premise,  thing  sent  or  put 
before,  fr.  prse  and  mittere,  misswm,  to  send:  in  law 
sense,  premises  —  things  mentioned  before,  afore¬ 
said,  as  used  in  leases.] 

Premium,  pre'ml-um,  n.  A  recompense;  reward;  a 
prize  to  dc  won  by  competition;  something  offered 
or  given  for  the  loan  of  money;  insurance  money 
paid  to  underwriters;  allowance:  bonus;  anything 
offered  as  an  incentive;  bounty.  [L.  prsemium,  lit.  a 
taking  before,  fr.  prse  and  emere,  to  take,  buy.] 

Premomsh,  pre-mon'ish,  v.  t.  [-isued  (-isht),  -isir- 
ino.1  To  forewarn,  admonish  beforehand.  — Pre/- 
moni'tion,  -nisli'un,  n.  Previous  warning,  notice, 
or  information;  presentiment.—  Premon'itory,  -Y-to- 
rT,  a.  Giving  previous  warning  or  notice. 

Premorse,  pre-mors',  a.  {Lot.)  Terminating  ab¬ 
ruptly,  as  if  bitten  off,  —  said  of 
roots  and  leaves.  [L.  prsemor- 
sus,  p.  p.  of  priemordere,  fr  .prse 
and  mordere,  to  bite.] 

Premunition,  pre'mu-nish'un,  n. 

An  anticipation  of  objections. 

[L.  prsemunitio ,  fr.  priemunire, 

-nitron,  to  fortify  in  front,  fr. 
prse  and  munirc,  to  fortify.] 

Prenatal,  pre-na'tal,  a.  Anterior 
to  birth.  „  r  t 

Prenomen,  pre-no'men,  n.  Same  1  remorse  ljC!lty 
as  Pr.enomen,  q.  v. — Prenom'inate,  -nom'T-nat, 
v.  t.  To  forename;  to  nominate  or  name  beforehand. 
L.  prienominare,  -nation,  fr.  preenomen.]  — Prenom7- 
na'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Prenotion,  pre-no'shun,  n.  A  previous  notion  or 
thought ;  foreknowledge. 

Prentice,  pren'tis,  n.  Contr.  fr.  Apprentice,  q.  v. 

Preoccupy,  pre-ok'ku-pi,  v.  t.  [-pied  (-pld),  -tying.] 
To  take  possession  of  before  another;  to  prepossess; 
to  engage  or  occupy  the  attention  of  beforehand.  — 
Preoc'cupancy,  -ku-pan-sY,  n.  Act  or  right  of  tak¬ 
ing  possession  before  another.  —  Prooc'cupa'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  prior  occupation;  an¬ 
ticipation  of  objections. 

Preordain,  pre76r-dan',  v.  t.  To  ordain  or  appoint  be¬ 
forehand,  predetermine.  —  Preor'dinance,  -dT-nans, 
n.  Antecedent  decree  or  determination.  —  Preor7- 
dina'tion,  n.  Act  of  foreordaining;  previous  deter¬ 
mination. 

Prepare,  pre-par',  v.  t.  [-pared  (-pard'),  -paring.] 
To  fit,  adapt,  or  qualify  for  a  particular  purpose;  to 
make  ready;  to  procure  as  suitable,  get  ready,  pro¬ 
vide,  fit,  adjust,  adapt,  equip,  form,  make — v.  i. 
To  make  all  things  ready;  to  make  one’s  self  ready, 
get  ready.  [OF.  preparer,  L.  prrepgrare,  -atum,  fr. 
)>rse  and  parare,  to  get  ready:  see  Pare.]  —  Pre- 
par'edness,  n.  State  of  being  prepared  or  in  readi¬ 
ness.  —  Prepar'er,  n.  —  Prep'ara'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.  ;  that  which  prepares  ;  prepara¬ 
tory  act  or  measure  ;  that  which  is  prepared,  made, 
or  compounded,  for  a  particular  purpose.  ( Anat .) 
A  part  of  an  animal  body  prepared  and  preserved 
as  a  specimen.  [OF.]  —  Prepar'ative,  -p&r'a-tiv,  a. 
Tending  to  prepare  or  make  ready  ;  preparatory. — 


n.  That  which  has  the  power  of  preparing,  which 
prepares,  or  which  is  done  to  prepare  ;  preparation. 
[OF.  preparatif .]  —  Prepar'atively,  aclv.  —  Prepar¬ 
atory,  -to-rY,  a.  Preparing  the  way  for  anything  by 
previous  measures  of  adaptation;  preliminary;  ante¬ 
cedent  ;  introductory. 

Prepay,  pre-pa',  v.  t.  [-paid  (-pad'),  -paying.]  To 
pay  in  advance  or  beforehand.  —  Prepay'ment,  n. 
Payment  in  advance. 

Prepense,  pre-pens',  a.  Devised,  contrived,  or  planned 
beforehand;  premeditated  ;  aforethought.  [F.  ;  fr. 
pre-  (L.  prse-)  and  penser,  L.  pensare,  to  think  :  see 
Pensive,  under  Pension.] 

Prepollent,  pre-pol'lent,  a.  Having  superior  influ¬ 
ence  or  power;  prevailing.  [L.  pnepoltens,  p.  pr.  of 
prmpollere,  to  surpass  in  power,  fr.  prte  and  pollere , 
to  lie  powerful.]  —  Prepol'lence.  -leney,  -len-sT,  n. 
Quality  of  being,  etc. ;  superiority  of  power. 

Preponderate,  pre-pon'der-at,  v.  t.  To  outweigh, 
have  greater  weiglit  than;  to  overpower  by  stronger 
influence  or  moral  power.  —  v.  i.  To  exceed  in 
weight ;  to  incline  or  descend,  as  the  scale  of  a  bal¬ 
ance;  to  exceed  in  influence  or  power ;  to  incline  to 
one  side.  [L.  prasponderare,  -atum.  fr.  priv  and  pon- 
dcrare,  to  weigh,  tr.pondus,  a  weight:  sse  Ponder.] 

—  Prepon7dera'tion,  n.  Act  or  state  of  prepondera¬ 
ting,  or  of  inclining  to  one  side.  —  Preponderance, 
-ancy,  -dSr-an-sY,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  pre¬ 
ponderant  or  preponderating;  superiority  of  weight, 
influence,  or  power.  —  Preponderant,  a.  Prepon¬ 
derating  ;  outweighing. 

Preposition,  prep7o-zish'un,  n.  (Gram.)  A  particle 
governing,  and  generally  placed  before,  a  substan¬ 
tive  or  pronoun,  which  is  put  in  an  oblique  case  (in 
Eng.,  in  the  objective),  and  expressing  its  relation 
to  some  other  word.  [OF.  ;  L.  priepositio,  fr.  prse 
and  positio,  a  placing,  position,  q.  v.J  —  Prep'osi'- 
tional,  -zish'un-al,  a.  Pert.  to.  or  having  the  nature 
or  office  of,  a  preposition.  —  Prepos'itive,  -poz'T- 
tiv,  a.  Put  before  ;  prefixed.  — n.  A  word,  or  par¬ 
ticle,  put  before  another  word. 

Prepossess,  pre'pos-ses'  or  -poz-zes',  v.  t.  [-SESSED 
(-zest'),  -sessing.]  To  take  previous  possession  of; 
to  preoccupy,  as  the  mind  or  heart,  so  as  to  preclude 
other  things;  to  induce  a  favorable  opinion  before¬ 
hand  or  at  the  outset;  to  bias  or  prejudice. —  Pre7pos- 
se3s'ing,  a.  Tending  to  invite  favor;  having  power 
to  secure  favor,  esteem,  or  love. —  Pre/posses'Bion,  n. 
Preoccupation  ;  prior  possession  :  preoccupation  of 
the  mind  by  an  opinion,  or  impression,  already 
formed;  bent;  bias;  inclination. —  Pre/possess'or,  n. 

Preposterous,  pre-pos'tSr-us,  a.  Having  that  first 
which  ought  to  be  last ;  contrary  to  nature  or  rea¬ 
son  ;  utterly  and  glaringly  foolish  ;  absurd  ;  irra¬ 
tional  ;  foolish  ;  monstrous.  [L.  prwposterus,  hind 
side  before,  fr.  prse  and  posterns,  coming  after.]  — 
Prepos'terously,  adv.  —  Prepos'terousness,  n. 

Prepuce,  prc'pQs,  n.  (Anat.)  The  loose  fold  of  skin 
which  ordinarily  covers  the  glans  or  head  of  an  un  ¬ 
circumcised  penis;  foreskin.  [F.;  E.  jirseputium,  fr. 
prai  and  Gr .posthion,  foreskin.] 

Preraphaelite,  pre-raf'a-el-It,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  imitating 
the  style  of  art  which  existed  before  the  time  or 
Raphael.  —  n.  One  who  practices  or  advocates,  etc. 

—  Preraph'aelism,  -izin,  n.  The  observance  in  art  of 
close  adherence  to  natural  forms  and  effects,  ns  opp. 
to  the  style  of  rendering  of  particular  schools  in  art. 

Prerequisite,  pre-rek'wY-zit,  a.  Previously  required 
or  necessary  to  any  proposed  effect  or  end.  —  n. 
Something  that  is,  etc. 

Prerogative,  pre-rog'a-tiv,  n.  An  exclusive  or  pecul¬ 
iar  privilege  ;  right.  [OF.;  L.  prserogatwa,  prece¬ 
dence  in  voting,  preference,  fr.  prterogare,  to  ask 
before  another,  fr.  prse  and.  rogare,  to  ask.] 

Presage,  pres'ej  or  pre'saj,  n.  Something  which  fore¬ 
shows  a  future  event  ;  power  to  look  into  the  future, 
or  the  exercise  of  that  power ;  prognostic  ;  omen  ; 
presentiment.  —  Presage',  pre-saj',  v.  t.  [-saged 
f-sajd'), -sagino.]  To  have  a  presentiment  of  j  to 
forebode;  to  foretell,  predict,  prophesy.  [OF.  ;  E. 
priesai/ium,  a  presage,  prsesagire,  to  perceive  before¬ 
hand,  fr.  prse  and  sagire,  to  perceive  quickly,  sagvs, 
predicting,  sagacious,  q.  v.] — Presa'ger,  n. 

Presbyter,  prez'bt-ter,  n.  (Anc.  Church.)  An  elder 
having  authority  to  instruct  and  guide  in  the  church; 
a  pastor  or  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 
( Church  of  Eng.)  One  ordained  to  the  second  order 
in  the  ministry,  —  called  also  priest.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
presbuteros,  elder,  compar.  of  protons,  old :  see 
Priest.]  —  Presbyte'rial,  -rY-al,  -rian,  a.  Pert,  to  a 
presbyter,  or  to  ecclesiastical  government  by  pres- 
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byters  ;  consisting  of  presbyters.  —  Presbyto'rian, 
n.  One  who  maintains  the  validity  of  ordination 
and  government  by  presbyters,  or  belongs  to  a 
church  governed  by  presbyters.  —  Presbyte'rianism, 
-izm,  n.  That  form  of  church  government  which 
invests  presbyters  with  all  spiritual  power,  and  ad¬ 
mits  no  prelates  over  them.  —  Pres'bjrtery,  -bT-ter-Y, 
n.  A  body  of  elders  in  the  Christian  Church. 
(P  resb.  Ch.)  A  judicatory  consisting  of  all  the  pas¬ 
tors  of  churches  within  a  certain  district,  and  one 
ruling  elder  (a  layman)  from  each  church. 

Prescience,  pre'shY-ens,  ?/.  Knowledge  of  events  be¬ 
fore  they  take  place;  foresight.  [OF.;  L.praescien- 
tia,  fr.  prse  and  scientia,  knowledge :  see  Science.] 

—  Pre'scient,  -shT-ent,  a.  Having  knowledge,  etc. 

Prescribe,  pre-skrlb',  v.  t.  [-scribed  (-skribd'], 

-scribing.]  To  lay  down  authoritatively  for  di¬ 
rection,  appoint,  order,  dictate,  ordain,  establish. 
(Med.)  To  direct  as  a  remedy  to  be  used  by  or  for 
a  patient.  —  v.i.  To  give  law,  dictate,  give  direc¬ 
tions.  (Med.)  To  write  or  give  medical  directions. 
(Law.)  To  claim  by  prescription,  or  on  the  ground 
of  immemorial  use.  [L.  prseseribere ,  fr.  prse  and 
scribere,  to  write.]  — Prescrib'er,  n.  —  Pre'script,  a. 
Directed;  prescribed.  — Prescript'ible,  a.  Depend¬ 
ing  or  derived  from  prescription. —  Prescription,  n. 
Act  of  prescribing  or  directing,  or  that  which  is  pre¬ 
scribed;  esp.,  the  direction  of  remedies  for  a  disease, 
and  the  manner  of  using  them.  (Law.)  The  claim 
of  title  to  a  thing  by  virtue  of  immemorial  use  and 
enjoyment.  [OF.1  —  Prescriptive,  -iv,  a.  Consist¬ 
ing  in,  or  acquired  by,  immemorial  use  and  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Presence,  prez'ens,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
present;  region  in  which  one  is  present;  approach 
face  to  face;  nearness;  neighborhood  to  one  of  su¬ 
perior  or  exalted  rank;  the  person  of  a  superior;  a 
number  assembled  before  a  great  person  ;  port  ; 
mien;  air;  personal  appearance.  [OF.;  L.  prgesentia, 
fr.  prsesens,  present,  fr.  prse  and  sens,  Skr.  satit,  be¬ 
ing;  s.  rt.  absent,  sooth,  q.  v.]  —  Presence  of  mind.  A 
calm,  collected  state  of  the  mind,  with  its  faculties 
under  control,  esp.  in  danger  or  emergency. —  Pres'- 
ent,  a.  Being  at  hand,  within  reach  or  call,  within 
certain  limits,  etc.;  now  existing,  or  in  process;  now 
in  view,  or  under  consideration;  immediate;  instant; 
favorably  attentive;  propitious.  —  n.  Present  time. 
pi.  (Law.)  Present  letters  or  instrument;  a  deed 
of  conveyance,  a  lease,  letter  of  attorney,  etc.  [OF.; 
L.  prsesens.]  —  Present  tense.  (  Gram.)  The  tense  or 
form  of  a  verb  which  expresses  action  or  being  in 
the  present  time.  —  Present',  pre-zent',  v.  t.  To  put 
or  place  in  the  presence  of  some  one,  esp.  of  a  supe¬ 
rior;  to  give  a  formal  introduction  to;  to  exhibit  to 
view  or  notice,  set  forth,  offer  ;  to  pass  or  make 
over,  esp.  in  a  ceremonious  manner;  to  make  a  gift 
of,  bestow,  give,  grant,  confer;  to  nominate  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice;  to  lay  before  a  court  as  an 
object  of  inquiry;  to  indict;  to  point  or  direct,  as  a 
weapon.  [ME.  presenten,  OF1,  presenter,  L.  prsesen- 
tare,  to  present,  place  before,  lit.  to  make  present,  fr. 
prsesens. ] — To  present  arms.  (Mil.)  To  hold  them 
out  in  token  of  respect,  as  if  ready  to  deliver  them 
up.—  Pres'ent,  n.  That  which  is  presented  or  given; 
gift;  donation;  donative;  benefaction.  [OF.]  —  Pre- 
sent'able,  a.  Capable  or  admitting  of  being  pre¬ 
sented;  properly  prepared  to  be  introduced  to  an¬ 
other,  or  to  go  into  society.  —  Presentation,  n.  Act 
of  presenting,  or  state  of  being  presented;  a  setting 
forth;  offering;  bestowal;  exhibition;  representa¬ 
tion.  (Ecr.l.  Law.)  Act  of  offering  a  clergyman  to 
the  bishop  or  ordinary  for  institution  in  a  benefice. 
[OF.]  —  Present'ative,  -a-tiv,  a.  (Peel.)  Having 
the  right  of  presentation,  or  offering  a  clergyman  to 
the  bishop  for  institution.  Admitting  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  clergyman.  (Metaph.)  Capable  of  being 
directly  known  by,  or  presented  to,  the  mind;  intui¬ 
tive,  —applied  to  objects;  capable  of  apprehending, 

—  applied  to  faculties.  —  Pres'entee',  n.  One  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  benefice.  [OF.  presents,  p.  p.  of  present¬ 
er  .]  —  Present 'er,  n.  One  who  presents.—  Pres'ent- 

adv.  At  once;  without  delay;  instantly;  soon; 
before  long;  by  and  by.  —  Present'ment,  n.  Act  of 
presenting,  or  state  of  being  presented;  presenta¬ 
tion;  setting  forth  to  view;  delineation;  representa¬ 
tion.  (Laic.)  Written  notice  taken  by  a  grand  jury 
of  any  offense  from  their  own  knowledge  or  obser¬ 
vation,  without  any  bill  of  indictment  laid  before 
them;  bill  of  indictment  found  by  a  grand  jury. 

Presentient,  pre-sen'shent,  a.  Perceiving  beforehand. 
[L.  pwsesentiens,  p.  pr.  of  prsesentire ,  to  feel  before 


hand.fr.  prse  and  sentirc,  to  feel,  perceive.]  —  Pre- 
sent'iment,  -sent'f-ment,  n.  Previous  conception, 
sentiment,  or  opinion;  esp.,  an  antecedent  impres¬ 
sion  or  conviction  of  something  about  to  happen; 
anticipation  of  evil.  [OF.] 

Preserve,  pre-zerv',  v.  t.  [-served  (-z5rvd'),  -serv¬ 
ing.]  To  keep  from  injury  or  destruction;  to  save 
from  decay  by  the  use  of  some  preservative  sub¬ 
stance,  as  sugar,  salt,  etc.  ;  to  maintain  or  keep 
throughout  (appearances);  to  secure,  sustain,  pro¬ 
tect,  guard,  shield.  —  //.  Fruit,  etc.,  seasoned  and 
kept  by  suitable  preparation;  esp.  fruit  cooked  with 
an  equal  weight  of  sugar;  a  place  for  the  shelter  or 
preservation  of  game,  fish,  etc.  [OF.  preserver,  L. 
prseservare,  fr.  prse  and  servare,  to  keep:  see  Serve.] 

—  Preserv'er,  n.  —  Preserv'able,  a.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  preserved.  —  Preservation,  n.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc.;  security.  —  Preserv'ative,  -a-tiv,  a. 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  preserving;  tending 
to  preserve. — n.  That  which,  etc.;  a  preventive  of 
injury  or  decay.  —  Preserv'atory,  -a-to-rY,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  power  or  a  tendency  to  preserve;  preserva¬ 
tive. —  n.  That  which,  etc. 

Preside,  pre-zld',  v.  t.  To  occupy  the  place  of  ruler, 
moderator,  principal  director,  etc.;  to  exercise  su¬ 
perintendence.  [OF.  presider,  L.  prsesidere,  fr.  prse 
and  sedere ,  to  sit,  q.  v.]  —  Pres'ident,  prez'T-dent,  n. 
One  elected  or  appointed  to  preside;  a  presiding  offi¬ 
cer;  as,  the  chief  officer  of  a  corporation,  company, 
ward,  society,  etc.;  the  chief  executive  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  in  certain  countries.  [OF.]  —  Presidency,  -den- 
sY,  n.  Act  or  condition  of  one  who  presides;  super¬ 
intendence;  office  of  president;  term  during  which  a 
president  holds  his  office;  jurisdiction  of  a  president. 

—  PresTden'tial,  -shal,  a.  Presiding;  pert,  to  a  pres¬ 
ident.  —  Presidentship,  n.  Office  and  place  of  pres¬ 
ident.  —  Presid'er,  n. 

Press,  pres,  v.  t.  [tressed  (prest),  tressing.]  To 
urge  with  force  or  weight;  to  squeeze,  crush;  to 
squeeze  in  order  to  extract  the  juice  or  contents  of; 
to  squeeze  in  or  with  suitable  instruments,  in  order 
to  make  smooth;  to  embrace  closely;  to  urge  with 
earnestness  or  importunity,  force,  compel;  to  drive 
with  violence,  urge  on;  to  inculcate  with  earnest¬ 
ness.  —  v.  i.  To  exert  pressure,  bear  heavily  ;  to 
move  on  with  urging  and  crowding  forward  ;  to 
crowd,  throng,  encroach; 
to  urge  with  vehemence 
or  i  m  p  o  r  t  u  n  i  t  y ;  to  ap¬ 
proach  unseasonably  or 
importunately. — n.  An  in¬ 
strument  or  machine  by 
wrhich  anything  is  pressed 
or  squeezed;  placeor  build¬ 
ing  containing  presses;  a 
machine  for  printing  :  see 
Printing-tress  ;  tne  art 
or  business  of  printing 
and  publishing;  the  publi¬ 
cations  issued  fro  m  the 
press,  taken  collectively ; 
a  case,  or  closet,  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  articles  ; 
act  of  pressing  or  pushing 
forward;  urgent  demands 
of  affairs;  urgency  ;  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  individuals 
crowded  together;  a 
throng.  [F.  presser,  L. 
pressure,  freq.  fr.  premere, 
presse,  a  press,  throng  ;  s. 
n.  —  Press'ingly,  aav. 

Urgently ;  closely.— 

Press'ure,  presh'er,  n. 

Act  of,  or  condition  of 
being,  etc.;  a  constrain¬ 
ing  force  or  impulse;  se¬ 
vere  affliction,  distress, 
difficulties,  etc.;  urgen¬ 
cy.  (Mech.)  The  action 
of  a  force  against  some 
obstacle  or  opposing 
force.  [OF.]  —  Press'- 
bed,  n.  A  bed  that  may 
be  raised  and  inclosed 
in  a  press  or  closet.  — 

-man,  n.  (Print.)  One 
who  manages  or  attends 
to  a  press.—  Pres'si- 
ros'ter,  -sY-ros't§r,  n. 

One  of  a  tribe  of  wading 


Press. 

pressum,  to  press;  F. 
rt.  print.]  —  Press'er, 
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birds,  including  those  which  have  a  compressed  or 
flattened  beak.  [F.  pressirostree,  fr.  L.  pressus  (p. 
p.  of  premere ),  pressed,  and  rostrum,  beak.] 

Press,  ores,  v.  t.  To  force  (men)  into  service,  esp.  the 
naval  service.  [Corrupt,  of  prest-money,  the  earnest- 
money  given  enlisted  men  ;  ME.  prest,  ready,  also 
money  advanced,  OF.  prester.  It.  prestare ,  to  lend, 
L.  prxstare,  to  stand  before,  become  surety  for,  give, 
furnish,  fr.  prx  and  stare  =  E.  to  stand.]  —  Press'- 
gang,  n.  A  detachment  of  seamen,  under  command 
of  an  officer,  empowered  to  impress  men  into  the 
naval  service.  — man,  n.  One  of  a  press-gang. 

Prestidigitator,  etc.  See  under  Presto. 

Prestige,  pres-tezh'  or  pres'tij,  n.  Weight  or  influ¬ 
ence  coming  from  past  success,  character,  or  deeds. 
[F.,  orig.  a  deceit,  juggling  trick,  L.  prxstigium,  an 
illusion,  trick,  fr.  prxstinguere,  to  darken,  obscure, 
deceive,  fr.  prx  and  stinguere,  to  extinguish.] 

Presto,  pres'to,  adv.  Quickly;  rapidly;  immediately; 
in  haste;  suddenly.  [It.,  quick,  quickly,  L.  prxsto, 
at  hand,  abl.  of  prsestus,  ready  :  see  Press,  to  force 
into  service.] —  Pres'tidig'ita^tion,  pres'tT-dij'T-ta''- 
shun,  n.  Skill  in  legerdemain.  [F.] — Pres'tidig'- 
ita'tor,  n.  One  skilled,  etc.  [L.  prxsto  and  digitus, 
finger.] 

Presume,  prc-zuiu',  v.  t.  [-sumed  (-zOmd'),  -semi no.] 
To  take  or  suppose  to  be  true,  or  entitled  to  belief, 
without  examination  or  positive  proof  ;  to  take  for 
granted.  —  v.  i.  To  suppose  or  assume  something 
to  be,  or  to  be  true,  on  grounds  deemed  valid,  though 
not  amounting  to  proof;  to  act  in  a  forward  or  ven¬ 
turesome  manner,  take  liberties.  [OF.  presumer, 
L.  prxsumcre,  -sumptum,  fr.  prse  and  sumere  ( =sub - 
imerc,  fr.  sub,  under,  and  emere, to  take,  buy),  to  take.] 
— Presum 'able,  a.  Such  as  may  be  presumed,  or  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  true.  —  Presum'ably,  adv.  —  Presum'er, 
n.  One  who  presumes  ;  also,  an  arrogant  person. — 
Presump'tion,  -zump'shun,  n.  Act  of  believing 
upon  probable  evidence,  or  taking  for  granted ; 
ground  for  presuming;  strong  probability:  an  infer¬ 
ence  or  belief  based  upon  probable  reasoning  in  the 
absence  of  positive  evidence;  forward,  venturesome, 
over-confident,  or  arrogant  opinion  or  conduct;  pre- 
sumptuousness.  [OF.  presumption.) — Presump 'five, 
-tiv,  a.  Taken  by  presumption  or  previous  supposi¬ 
tion;  grounded  on  probable  evidence.  [OF.  pre- 
somptif.)  —  Presump 'tively,  adv.  —  Presumpt'uous, 
-zump'chu-us,  a.  Full  of  presumption  ;  going  be¬ 
yond  bounds  of  due  self-appreciation  or  modesty; 
founded  on  presumption;  proceeding  from  excess  of 
confidence;  done  with  bold  design,  rasli  confidence, 
or  in  violation  of  known  duty;  foolhardy;  rash;  pre¬ 
suming;  arrogant;  insolent.  [OF.  presomptueux,  L. 
prsesumptuosus.]  —  Presumptuously,  adv.  —  Pre- 
sumpt'uousness,  n. 

Presuppose,  pre'sup-poz',  v.  t.  [-rosED  (-pozd'b 
-rosing.]  To  suppose  as  previous,  take  for  granted, 
presume,  assume.  —  Pre'suppos'al,  n.  Supposal 
previously  formed.  —  Presup'posi'tion,  -zish'un,  n. 
Act  of  presupposing ;  presumption ;  that  presup¬ 
posed  ;  previous  surmise. 

Pretend,  pre-tend',  v.  t.  Orig.  to  practice,  plot,  in¬ 
tend;  to  simulate  in  words  or  actions;  to  represent 
falsely,  show  hypocritically  or  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
ceiving,  feign;  to  allege  a  title  to  ;  to  counterfeit,  as¬ 
sume,  claim. —  v.  i.  To  putin  a  claim,  truly  or  falsely; 
to  lay  claim,  strive  after  something;  to  profess,  make 
believe.  [OF.  pretendre,  L.  prxtendere,  -tentum,  fr. 
prse  and  tendere,  tentum  and  tension,  to  stretch.]  — 
Pretend'edly,  adv.  By  false  appearance  or  represen¬ 
tation.  —  Pretend'er,  n.  One  who  pretends,  simu¬ 
lates,  or  feigns;  one  who  lays  claim. —  Pretense', 
-fence',  n.  Act  of  holding  out  or  offering  to  others 
soinethingfalseorfeigned;  deceptive  reason;  pretext; 
simulation;  that  pretended;  false,  deceptive,  or  hyp¬ 
ocritical  show  ;  act  of  pretending  or  laying  claim  ; 
assumption.  [LuteL.  jirxtensus,  p.  p.  of  prsetendere.'] 
—  Preten'sion,  -shun,  n.  Act  of  pretending  or  lay¬ 
ing  claim;  claim  laid  ;  right  alleged  or  assumed. — 
Preten'tious,  -slius,  a.  Full  of  pretension;  disposed 
to  claim  more  than  is  one’s  due. 

Preterhuman,  pre-ter-hu'man,  a.  More  than  human; 
superhuman.  [I,,  prxter  (compar.  of  prx,  before), 
beyond,  and  E.  human,  q.  v.] 

Preterimperfect,  pre'ter-im-per'fekt,  a.  (Qram.)  Not 
absolutely  or  distinctly  past;  past  imperfect. 

Preterit, -ite,  pret'er-it,  "a.  Past,  —  appl.  to  the  tense 
in  grammar  which  expresses  an  action  or  being  per¬ 
fectly  past  or  finished,  often  that  which  is  just  past 
or  completed,  but  without  a  specification  of  time,  — 
called  also  the  perfect  tense.  [OF.  preterit,  in.,  -ite. 


fern.,  L.  prseteritus,  p.  p.  of  prxterire,  to  go  or  pass 
by,  fr.  prxter  and  ire,  to  go.]  —  Pre'teri'tion,  -ish'- 
un,  n.  Act  of  going  past:  state  of  being  past.  ( Rhet .) 
A  figure  by  which,  in  pretending  to  pass  over  any¬ 
thing,  a  summary  mention  of  it  is  made.  [L.  prsc- 
teritio.) 

Pretermit,  pre-ter-mit',  v.  t.  To  pass  by,  omit,  dis¬ 
regard.  [L.  prxtermittere ,  fr.  prseler  and  mittere,  to 
send.] 

Preternatural,  pre-ter-nach'iir-al,  a.  Beyond  or  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  is  natural ;  out  of  the  regular 
course  of  things.  —  Preternat'urally,  adv. 

Preterperfect,  pre-ter-per'fekt,  a.  {Gram.)  Express¬ 
ing  action  or  being  absolutely  past  ;  perfect.  —  Pre- 
terplu'perfect,  a.  Expressing  action  or  being  past 
at  or  before  another  past  event  or  time;  pluperfect. 

Pretext,  pre-tekst'  or  pre'tekst,  n.  Ostensible  motive 
assigned  or  assumed  as  a  cover  for  the  real  motive  ; 
pretense;  semblance;  appearance.  [OF.  pretexte,  L. 
prxtextum ,  orig.  neut.  of  prsetextus,  p.  p.  of  prxtex- 
ere,  to  weave  before,  fr  .prx  and  texere,  to  weave.] 

Pretor,  pre'ter,  «.  A  civil  officer  among  the  ancient 
Romans.  [L.  prsetor,  for  prxitor,  fr.  prseire,  to  go 
before,  fr.  prse  and  ire,  to  go.]  —  Preto'rial,  -rf-al, 
-rian,  a.  Belonging  to  a  pretor  or  judge  ;  judicial ; 
exercised  by  the  pretor. 

Pretty,  prit'tT,  a.  [-tier;  -tiest.]  Pleasing  by  deli¬ 
cacy  or  grace;  of  pleasing  and  attractive  form  or 
features;  having  slight  or  diminutive  beauty  ;  af¬ 
fectedly  nice;  foppish;  petty;  mean;  despicable  ; 
contemptible.  —  adv.  In  some  degree  ;  tolerably  ; 
moderately;  quite.  [ME. prati, pretie, comely, clever, 
AS.  prxtig,  Ic.  prettugr,  Norweg.  pretten,  tricky, 
roguish,  AS.  prset,  Ic.  prettr,  a  trick,  Ic.  and  Nor¬ 
weg.  jiretta,  to  play  a  trick;  prob.  s.  rt.  W.  praith  = 
EL.  practica  =  E.  practice,  q.  v.]  —  Pret'tily,  tf-lT, 
adv.  In  a  pretty  manner ;  pleasingly  ;  with  neat¬ 
ness  and  taste.  —  Pret'tiness,  n.  Quality  of  being 
pretty;  diminutive  beauty;  affectation  of  niceness; 
petty  artificial  adornment;  foppishness;  finicalness. 

Pretzel,  pret'zel,  n.  A  brittle,  salted  cake  ;  a  crack¬ 
nel.  [G.] 

Prevail,  pre-val',  v.  i.  [-vailed  (-vald'),  -vailing.] 
To  overcome,  gain  the  victory  or  superiority,  suc¬ 
ceed;  to  be  in  force,  have  effect,  power,  or  influ¬ 
ence  ;  to  persuade  or  induce.  [OF.  prevaloir,  L. 
jirseralere,  fr.  prx  and  valere,  to  be  strong.]  —  Pre¬ 
vailing,  p.  a.  Having  more  influence;  superior  in 
power,  influence,  or  efficacy  ;  predominant ;  most 
general  in  reception,  existence,  or  extension;  preva¬ 
lent  ;  common;  efficacious;  successful.  —  Preva¬ 
lence,  -a-lens,  n.  Conditon  or  quality  of  being  prev¬ 
alent;  superior  strength,  influence,  or  efficacy;  most 
general  reception  or  practice,  existence  or  extension. 
[OF.]  —  Prev'alent,  a.  Gaining  advantage  or  supe¬ 
riority;  most  generally  received;  extensively  exist¬ 
ing;  prevailing.  [L.  prxvalens,  p.  pr.  of  prxvalere.] 

—  Prevalently,  adv. 

Prevaricate,  pre-var'I-kat,  v.  i.  To  evade  telling  the 
truth,  equivocate,  quibble,  shuffle.  ( Civil  Law.) 
To  collude,  as  where  an  informer  colludes  with  the 
defendant.  [L.  prxvaricari,  -cat us,  to  walk  crook¬ 
edly,  to  collude,  fr.  prx  and  varicare,  to  straddle.] 

—  Prevardca'tion,  n.  Act  of  shuffling  or  quibbling 
to  evade  the  truth,  or  disclosure  of  truth.  {Civil 
Law.)  Collusion  of  an  informer  with  the  defendant. 
(Common  Law.)  The  undertaking  a  thing  falsely  or 
deceitfully,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  or  destroy¬ 
ing  it.  [OF.]  —  Prevar'ica'tor,  n.  One  who  prevar¬ 
icates;  a  quihbler. 

Prevent,  pre-vent'',  v.  t.  Orig.  to  be  beforehand 
with,  get  the  start  of;  to  intercept  and  stop,  thwart, 
hinder,  impede,  debar,  obstruct.  [L.  prxvenire, 
-ventum,  fr.  prx  and  venire,  to  come.]  —  Prevent'- 
able,  a.  —  Prevent'er,  n.  —  Preven'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
etc.;  obstruction.  [OF.] — Prevent'ive,  -iv,  a.  Tend¬ 
ing  to  prevent;  hindering  the  access  of.  —  n.  That 
which  prevents,  or  intercepts  approach.  (Med.)  Med¬ 
icine  taken  in  health,  esp.  after  exposure  to  conta¬ 
gion,  etc.,  to  prevent  an  attack  of  disease.— Preven'- 
ient,  -ven'Y-ent,  a.  Going  before;  preceding;  pre¬ 
ventive.  [L.  prxveniens,  p.  pr.  of  prxvenire.] 

Previous,  pre'vf-us,  a.  Going  before  in  time;  being 
or  happening  before  something  else  ;  antecedent  ; 
preceding;  anterior;  prior;  foregoing;  former.  [L. 
vrxvius,  fr.  prx  and  via,  the  way.]  —  Pre'viously, 
adv.  —  Pre'viousness,  n. 

Prevision,  pre-vizh'un,  n.  Foresight;  foreknowledge; 
prescience. 

Prey,  pra,  n.  Anything,  as  goods,  etc.,  taken  by  force 
in  war;  that  which  is  seized  by  beasts  or  birds,  to  be 
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devoured;  anything  taken  violently  or  unjustly; 
spoil;  booty;  plunder. — v.i.  [preyed  (prad),  prey¬ 
ing.]  To  take  booty,  collect  spoil,  take  food  by  vio¬ 
lence.  [ME.  and  OF.  preie,  L.  pracda,  perh.  fr.  pren- 
dere,  prehendere,  to  seize,  fr.  prse  and  hendere,  to 
seize;  s.  rt.  get;  or  perh.  s.  rt.  W.  praidd,  flock,  herd, 
booty,  Ga.  and  Ir.  spreidh,  cattle.]  —  Prey'er,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  preys. 

Price,  prls,  n.  The  amount  of  money  at  which  a 
thing  is  valued;  that  for  which  something  is  bought 
or  sold,  or  offered  for  sale;  value;  estimation;  re¬ 
ward;  recompense.— v.  t.  [priced  (prist),  pricing.] 
To  set  a  price  on.  [ME.  and  OF.  pris,  L.  pretium; 
s.  rt.  Lithuan.  prekia ,  price,  perku,  Gr.  pernemi,  I 
sell,  Gr.  prianai ,  Skr.  pan,  to  buy,  E.  precious,  prize, 
praise .]  —  Price-current  or  -list.  A  statement,  pub¬ 
lished  statedly  or  occasionally,  of  the  prevailing 
prices  of  merchandise,  stocks,  specie,  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  rate  of  exchange,  etc.  —  Priceless,  a.  Too 
valuable  to  admit  of  being  valued;  of  inestimable 
worth. 

Prick,  prik,  v.  t.  [pricked  (prikt),  pricking.]  To 
puncture  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  or  sub¬ 
stance;  to  fix  by  the  point,  hang  or  put  on  by  punc¬ 
turing  ;  to  mark  or  designate  by  a  puncture  ;  to 
trace,  form,  or  make,  by  pricking;  to  spur,  goad, 
incite;  to  affect  with  sharp  pain;  to  erect  into  a 
point;  to  raise  (something  pointed),  —  said  esp.  of 
the  ears  of  an  animal;  —  hence,  to  prick  up  the 
ears ,  to  listen  sharply.  —  v.  i.  To  be  pricked  or 
punctured;  to  suffer  or  feel  penetration  by  a  point 
or  sharp  pain;  to  spur  onward.  —  n.  That  which 
pricks,  penetrates,  or  punctures;  a  pointed  instru¬ 
ment;  sharp,  stinging  pain;  a  mark  made  by  a  point; 
a  puncture.  [OD.,  a  prickle;  Sw.,  a  prick,  point, 
dot,  AS.  pricu,  Dan.  prik,  a  dot,  W.  prtc,  a  stick,  Ir. 
pricadh,  a  goad;  s.  rt.  Skr .  prigni,  Gr .perknos,  spot¬ 
ted,  dotted,  E.  sprinkle.]  —  Prick'er,  n.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  pricks;  a  pointed  instrument.  — 
Prick'et,  n.  A  buck  in  his  2d  year.  —  Prick'ing,  n. 
Act  of  piercing  with  a  sharp  point ;  sensation  of 
sharp  pain,  or  of  being  pricked  ;  trace  left  by  a 
hare’s  foot.  —  Prick'le,  n.  A  little  prick;  a  small, 
sharp-pointed  projection.  —  v.t.  To  pierce  with  a 
prickle,  or  with  fine,  sharp  points;  to  prick  slightly. 

ID.  prikkel,  dim.  of  OD.  prick :  see  above.]  — Prick'- 
y,  -IT,  n.  Full  of  sharp  points  or  prickles;  armed 
with  prickles.  —  Prick'liness,  n.  —  Prick 'ly-pear,  n. 
A  species  of  Cactus,  destitute 
of  leaves,  covered  with  spines, 
and  consisting  of  flattened 
joints  inserted  upon  each  other: 
it  produces  a  purplish,  edible 
fruit. 

Pride,  prld,  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  proud;  inordinate  self¬ 
esteem;  noble  self-esteem;  ele¬ 
vation  of  character  ;  insolence 
or  arrogance  of  demeanor;  that 
of  which  one  is  proud  ;  that 
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which  excites  boasting,  —  as,  decoration,  ornament; 
or,  show,  ostentation, honor;  or,  elevation  reached. 
—  v.  t.  To  indulge  in  pride,  elation,  self-gratulation, 
etc., —  used  reflexively.  [ME.  pryde,  AS .pryte,  pru- 
tung,  pride,  fr.  prut,  !c.  prudhr,  proud,  Dan.  prud, 
stately,  magnificent.]  —  Proud,  prowd,  a.  Feeling 
or  manifesting  pride,  in  a  good  or  bad  sense;  esp., 
possessing  or  showing  inordinate  self-esteem  ;  giv¬ 
ing  reason  or  occasion  for  pride,  self-gratulation, 
or  boasting;  excited  by  the  animal  appetite,  —  said 
of  the  female  of  some  animals.— Proud  flesh.  {Med.) 
A  fungous  growth  or  excrescence  of  flesh  in  a 
wound  or  ulcer.  —  Proud' ly,  adv. 

Prie-dieu,  pre-dye',  n.  A  chair  or  desk  at  which  to 
kneel  for  prayer.  [F.,  pray  God.] 

Prier.  See  under  Pry. 

Priest,  prest,  n.  One  who  officiates  at  the  altar,  or 
performs  the  rites  of  sacrifice.  ( Christian  Ch.)  A 
presbyter  or  elder;  a  minister.  {Prof.  Epis.  Ch.) 
One  who  belongs  to  the  intermediate  order  between 
bishop  and  deacon.  [ME.  preest,  AS .preost,  contr. 
fr.  L.  presbyter  (q.  v.),  whence  OF.  prest  re;  all  fr. 
Gr.  presbus,  L.  priscus,  pristinns,  old.]  —  Priest'ess, 
n.  A  female  priest.  —  Priest'craft,  n.  The  strata¬ 
gems  and  frauds  of  priests;  fraud  or  imposition  in 
religious  concerns.  —  Priest'hood.  n.  Office  or  char¬ 
acter  of  a  priest;  priests  taken  collectively;  order 
of  priests.  —  Priest'ly,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  becoming,  a 
priest  or  priests;  sacerdotal.  —  Priest'liness,  n.  /Ap¬ 
pearance  and  manner  of  a  priest.  —  Priest'-ridden, 
a.  Managed  or  governed  by  priests. 


Prig,  prig,  n.  A  pert,  conceited,  saucy,  pragmatical 
fellow;  a  thief.  —  v.  i.  [prigged  (piigd],  -ging.] 
To  haggle  about  the  price  of  a  commodity.  —  v.  t. 
To  filch  or  steal.  [Prob.  corrupt,  of  pragmatical ; 
Scot,  prig,  to  haggle,  beat  down  the  price.]  —  Prig'- 
gish,  a.  Affected;  coxcomical;  conceited. 

Prim,  prim,  a.  Formal;  precise;  affectedly  nice.—  v.  t. 
[primmed  (primd), -Ming.]  To  deck  with  great  ni¬ 
cety.  [ME.  prym,  a  neat  girl,  LowlScot.pnwp,  to  as¬ 
sume  prudish  airs,  deck  one’s  self  affectedly,  prim- 
zie,  demure,  peril,  fr.  OF.  prime,  prime  (q.  v.),  also 
thin,  delicate.]  —  Prim'ly,  adv.  —  Prim'ness,  n. 

Primadonna,  pre'ma-don'na,  n.  The  chief  female 
singer  in  an  opera.  [It.,  the  first  lady:  see  Donna, 
under  Domine.] 

Primage,  pri'mei.  n.  {Com.)  A  charge  in  addition 
to  the  freight,  belonging  usually  to  the  owners  or 
freighters  of  the  vessel. 

Prime,  prim,  a.  Primitive;  primary;  first  in  rank,  de¬ 
gree,  dignity,  or  importance;  first  in  excellence;  of 
highest  quality  ;  early  ;  blooming.  —  n.  The  first 
part;  beginning  or  opening,  as  of  the  day,  year,  etc.; 
the  dawn;  the  spring;  spring  of  life;  youth;  full 
health,  strength,  or  beauty;  that  which  is  first  in 
quality;  best  portion.  {Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  The  first 
canonical  hour,  succeeding  to  lauds. —  v.  t.  [primed 
(primd),  priming.]  To  fill  the  vent  with  powder, 
etc.,  for  communicating  fire,  from  the  percussion 
cap,  etc.,  to  the  charge;  to  lay  the  first  color  in  paint¬ 
ing  upon.  [ME.  and  OF.;  lj.]irima  {hora),  the  first 
hour  of  the  day,  fern,  of  primus  for  proimus,  AS.  for¬ 
ma,  Goth,  fruuui,  Skr.  pratama,  Gr.  protos,  first :  to 
prime  a  gun  is  prob.  to  put  it  into  prime  (excellent) 
order.] — Prime  meridian.  {Asti-on.)  The  meridian 
from  which  longitude  is  reckoned. — P.  minister.  The 
responsible  head  of  the  ministry  in  Eng. —  P.  mover. 
{Mech.)  A  natural  force  applied  by  man  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  power;  an  engine  intended  to  receive  and 
modify  force  and  motion  as  supplied  by  some  nat¬ 
ural  source  and  apply  them  to  drive  other  machines. 
—  P.  number.  {ArithA  A  number  which  is  divisible 
only  by  itself  or  unity,  as  5,  7,  11.  — P.  vertical. 
{Asti-on.)  The  vertical  circle  which  passes  through 
the  E.  and  W.  points  of  the  horizon.— Prim'er,  prim'¬ 
er,  n.  An  instrument  for  priming.  —  Prime'ness,  n. 
State  of  being  first;  excellence.—  Pri'mal,  a.  First. 
[LL.  primalis.]  —  Pri'mary,  -ma-rT,  a.  First  in  or¬ 
der  of  time  or  development;  preparatory  to  some¬ 
thing  higher;  first  in  dignity  or  importance;  origi¬ 
nal;  chief;  lowest;  primitive;  elemental. —  n.  That 
which  stands  highest  in  rank  or  importance,  pi. 

(  Ornith.)  One  of  the  large  feathers  on  the  last  joint 
of  a  bird’s  wing.  [L.  primarius .]  — Primary  meeting. 
In  U.  S.  politics,  a  preliminary  meeting  of  voters  to 
nominate  candidates  for  election,  or  choose  dele¬ 
gates  to  a  convention;  a  caucus.  —  Pri'marily,  -ma- 
rl-ll,  adv.  In  a  primary  manner;  in  the  first  ]fiace; 
originally.  —  Pri'mariness,  n.  —  Pri'mate,  -mat,  n. 
The  chief  ecclesiastic  in  a  national  church;  an  aren- 
bishop.  [ME.  and  OF.  primat,  fr.  L .primas,  -matis, 
a  chief  man.]  —  Pri'mateship,  -macy,  -ma-sT,  n.  Of¬ 
fice  or  dignity  of  a  primate.  [OF.  primace.]  —  Pre'- 
mier,  -ml-er,  a.  First;  chief;  principal.  {Her.)  Most 
ancient.  —  Premier,  pre'mT-er  or  prem'ySr,  n.  The 
chief  minister  of  state;  prime  minister.  [F.]  —  Prim'- 
ing,  prlm'ing,  n.  The  powder,  etc.,  used  to  commu¬ 
nicate  fire  from  the  percussion  cap,  etc.,  to  the  charge 
in  a  firearm,  etc.  {Paint.)  The  first  color  laid  on  can¬ 
vas,  or  on  a  building,  etc.  {Steam  Eng.)  The  act  of 
carrying  over  water  from  the  boiler  into  the  cylin¬ 
der.— Prim'itive,  prlm'I-tiv,  a.  Pert,  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  origin,  or  to  early  times;  characterized  by 
simplicity;  formal;  prim;  antique;  antiquated;  orig¬ 
inal;  primary;  radical. —  n.  An  original  word;  a  woid 
not  derived  from  another.  [F.  primitif,  fern,  -five,  L. 
primitivus.]  —  Prim'itively,  adv.  Originally;  at  first; 
primarily;  according  to  the  original  rule  or  ancient 
practice.— Prim'itiveness,  Prim'er,  prim'er,  n. 
A  small,  elementary  book  for  teaching  children  to 
read.  {Print.)  A  kind  of  type,  of  which  there  ate 
2  species;  one,  called  long-primer,  in  size  between 
small  pica  and  bourgeois;  the  other,  called  great- 
primer,  larger  than  English,  and  the  largest  type 
commonly  used  in  printing  books.  [Orig.  the  book 
of  prime,  or  devotions,  then  an  elementary  book.] 

The  type  called  long-primer. 

Great-primer  type. 
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—  Prime'val,  pri-rne'val,  a.  Belonging  to  the  first 
ages;  pristine;  original;  primitive.  [L.  primsevus,  fr. 
primus  and  serum,  age.]  —  Pri'moge'nial,  -je'nY-al, 
a.  First  born,  made,  or  generated;  primary;  con¬ 
stituent;  elemental.  [L .primogenius  ;  genere,  gignere, 
to  beget.]  —  Pri'mogen'itor,  -Y-tSr,  n.  The  first  fa¬ 
ther  or  forefather.  [L.  primus  and  genitor,  parent, 
father.]  —  Pri'mogen'iture,  -Y-chur,  n.  Seniority  by 
birth  among  children.  {Eng.  Laio.)  The  exclusive 
right  of  inheritance  which  belongs  to  the  eldest  son 
or  daughter.  [OF.]  —  Pri'mogen'itureship,  n.  — 
Priraor'dial,  -mfir'dY-al,  a.  First  in  order;  original; 
existing  from  the  beginning;  of  earliest  origin. — n. 
First  principle  or  element;  origin.  [L. pnmordialis, 
fr.  pnmorchum,  the  first  beginning;  orairi ,  to  begin.] 
—  Prim'ro3e,  prYm'roz,  n.  An  early  flowering  her¬ 
baceous  plant  of  many  species.  [F.  prime  rose,  L. 
prima  rosci,  lit.  first  rose,  as  coming  early  in  the 
spring;  or  a  corrupt,  of  ME.  primerole,  Sp.  and  LL. 
primula,  a  primrose,  dim.  of  L.  primus .] 

Prince,  prins,  n.  A  person  possessing  highest  place 
and  authority;  a  sovereign;  monarch;  the  son  of  a 
king  or  emperor,  or  the  issue  of  a  royal  family;  a 
person  of  rank  next  to  the  sovereign.  [F.;  L .  prin- 
ceps,  principis,  the  first,  chief,  fr.  primus  ( see  Prime) 
andcapere,  to  take.]  —  Prin'cess,  n.  A  female  prince; 
daughter  of  a  king;  consort  of  a  prince.  [ME.  anil 
F.  princesse.)  —  Prince'dom,  -dum,  n.  The  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  sovereignty,  rank,  or  estate,  of  a  prince.  — 
Prince'ly,  -IT,  a.  Of,  or  relating  to,  a  prince;  regal; 
of  highest  rank  or  authority;  resembling  or  becom¬ 
ing  a  prince;  of  great  wealth  or  magnificence;  grand; 
noble;  stately.  —  adv.  In  a  prince-like  manner. — 
Prince'line3s,  n.  —  Prin'ce's-met'al,  n.  An  alloy 
composed  of  75  parts  of  copper  and  25  of  zinc,  in  im¬ 
itation  of  gold.  —  Prin'cipal,  -sY-pal,  a.  Highest  in 
rank,  authority,  character,  or  importance;  most  con¬ 
siderable  ;  chief.  —  n.  A  chief  or  head;  presiding 
teacher  of  a  school;  one  who  takes  the  lead, —  as,  one 
who  possesses  or  exercises  chief  authority.  {Law.) 
The  chief  actor  in  a  crime,  or  an  abettor  who  is  pres¬ 
ent  at  it, —  asdistiug.fr.  an  accessory;  a  chief  obli¬ 
gor,  promisor,  or  debtor,  —  disting,  fr.  a  surety  ;  one 
who  employs  another  to  act  for  him, —  disting,  fr.  an 
agent.  A  thing  of  chief  or  prime  consequence;  a 
capital  sum  of  money,  placed  out  at  interest,  due  as 
a  debt,  or  used  as  a  fund.  [F.;  L.  principalis,  fr. 
princeps.]— Prin'cipal'ity,  -pal'Y-tY,  n.  Sovereignty; 
supreme  power;  a  prince;  one  invested  with  sover¬ 
eignty;  the  territory  of  a  prince.  [OF.  principalite , 
L.  principalitcis.]  —  Prln'cipally,  adv.  In  a  principal 
manner;  chiefly;  mainly;  essentially;  especially;  par¬ 
ticularly. —  PrincipHa, , -sip'Y-a,  n.  pi.  First  princi¬ 
ples;  fundamental  beginnings;  elements;  the  contr. 
title  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  great  philosophical  work. 
[L.,  pi.  of  principium,  a  beginning,  fr.  princeps, 
chief.]  —  Prln'ciple,  -sY-pl,  n.  A  source,  or  origin; 
that  from  which  anything  proceeds;  an  original  fac¬ 
ulty  or  endowment  of  the  soul;  a  fundamental  truth 
or  tenet ;  elementary  proposition  ;  a  settled  rule  of 
action;  right  rule  of  conduct;  maxim;  axiom;  tenet; 
motive.  (Chem.)  An  original  element  which  char-  j 
acterizes  some  substance,  and  from  which  it  may  be 
obtained  by  analysis.  —  v.  t.  [principled  (-pld),  | 
-pli.no.]  To  establish  or  fix  in,  or  impress  with, 
tenets.  [F.  principe ,  L.  principium. ] 

Prink,  prink,  v.  i.  [prinked  (prinkt),  prinking.]  To 
dress  for  show,  put  on  stately  airs,  strut,  —  v.  t.  To 
dress  or  adjust  the  hair,  etc.  [See  Prank,  under 
Prance.] 

Print,  print,  v.  t.  To  press  or  impress,  imprint;  to 
take  an  impression  of,  stamp;  to  strike  off  impres¬ 
sions  of,  by  means  of  a  press;  to  mark  by  pressure, 
form  an  impression  upon;  to  form  an  imitation  of 
letters  made  by  the  impression  of  types.  —  v.  i.  To 
use  or  practice  the  art  of  typography  ;  to  publish  a 
book.  —  n.  A  mark  made  by  impression  or  by  pres¬ 
sure  of  one  thing  on  another;  impressions  of  types 
in  general,  as  to  form,  size,  etc.;  that  produced  by 
printing, —  as,  a  stamped  likeness  of  anything,  an  en¬ 
graving;  or,  a  printed  sheet  of  news,  newspaper;  or, 
a  fabric  figured  by  printing,  calico;  that  which  im¬ 
presses  its  form  on  anything.  [ME.  printe,  prente, 
short  for  OF.  empreinte,  a  stamp,  print,  fern,  of  p.  p. 
of  empreindre,  I,,  iinprtmere,  to  impress,  fr.  in,  upon, 
and  premere,  pressum,  to  press:  OD.  print,  a  print, 
was  prob.  fr.  £.]  -  Out  of  print.  No  longer  for  sale 
by  the  publisher.— Print'er,  n.  One  who  prints,  im¬ 
presses,  or  stamps  ;  esp.,  one  employed  in  printing 
books,  newspapers,  etc.  —  Printing,  n.  Act,  art,  or 
practice  of  impressing  letters,  characters,  or  figures 


on  paper,  cloth,  or 
other  material;  ty- 

fography.— Print>- 
ng-ink,  n.  Ink 
used  in  printing 

paper. - press,  n. 

A  press  for  prill  ting 
books,  newspapers, 
handbills,  etc. — 
Print'-shop,  n.  A 
shop  where  prints 
are  kept  for  sale. 
Prior,  primer,  a.  Pre¬ 
ceding  in  the  order 
of  time;  anterior; 
antecedent;  pre¬ 
cedent;  preemi¬ 
nent.  —  n.  ( Eccl .) 
The  superior  of  a 
priory  ;  one  next 
in  dignity  to  an  ab¬ 
bot.  [L.,  sooner, 
former,  for  proior 
or  proior ,  compar. 
Correspond,  to  su 


Columbian  Printing-press. 

/,  frisket ;  r,  rounce  ;  b, 
bd,  bed  ;  p,  platen. 
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bar 


Prism, 


perl  .primus:  see  Prime;  ME.  and  OF.  priour,  a  pri¬ 
or.] —  Pri^orate,  n.  Government  by  a  prior.  —  PrP- 
oress,  n.  A  female  superior  of  a  convent  of  nuns. 
[OF.  priorcsse.)  —  Pri^orship,  n.  The  state  or  office 
of  prior.  —  Pri'ory,  -o-rY,  n.  A  religious  house,  the 
head  of  which  was  a  prior  or  prioress,  and  which  was 
in  dignity  below  an  abbey;  a  convent.  —  Priority, 
-Or'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being  antecedent  in  time,  or  or 
preceding  something  else;  precedence;  preeminence; 
preference. 

Prisage.  See  under  Prize. 

Prism,  prizm,  n.  ( Geom.)  A  solid  whose  bases  or  ends 
are  any  similar,  equal,  and  parallel  plane 
figures,  and  whose  sides  are  parallelograms. 

(.Opt.)  A  transparent  body,  with,  usually, 

3  rectangular  plane  faces  or  sides,  and  2 
equal  and  parallel  triangular  ends  or  bases: 
see  Light.  [L.  and  Gr.,  lit.  thing  sawed  off, 
fr.  Gr.  prizein,  priein,  to  saw.]  —  Prismat/ic, 

-leal,  a.  Resembling  or  related  to,  separated 
or  distributed  by,  or  formed  by,  a  prism. — 
Prismat'ically,  adv.  —  Pris'moid,  -moid,  n. 

A  body  that  approaches  to  the  form  of  a 
prism.  [Gr.  eidos,  form.] 

Prison,  priz'n,  n.  A  building  for  the  confinement 
or  safe  custody  of  criminals,  or  those  accused  of 
crime,  and  others  committed  by  due  process  of  law; 
a  jail. — v.t.  [prisoned  (-nd), -oning.]  To  shut 
up  in  a  prison,  confine,  restrain  from  liberty.  [F., 
fr.  L.  prensio,  a  seizing,  fr . prelrendere,  to  seize:  see 
Prehensile.]  —  Pris'oner,  n.  One  under  arrestor 
in  custody;  a  captive. 

Pristine,  pns'tin,  a.  Belonging  to  the  beginning  or 
earliest  time;  original;  first;  primitive;  former.  [F., 
L.  pristinus ;  pris-  s.  rt.  prior,  neut.  prius  :  see  Prior  ; 
-tinus  for  tenus,  extending,  s.  rt.  tend.] 

Prithee,  prith'e.  Corrupt.  Of  I  pray  thee,  —  generally 
used  without  the  pronoun. 

Private,  pri'vet,  «.  Belonging  to,  or  concerning,  an 
individual  person,  company,  or  interest, —  personal, 
opp.  to  public;  peculiar  to  one’s  self;  sequestered 
from  company  or  observation  ;  not  invested  with 
public  office  or  employment;  not  publicly  known  ; 
not  open;  secret;  secluded;  solitary. — n.  A  com¬ 
mon  soldier  ;  one  of  the  lowest  rank  in  an  army. 
[L.  privatus,  prop.  p.  p.  of  privare,  to  bereave,  de¬ 
prive,  fr.  privus,  single,  private.]  —  Pri'vately,  adv. 

—  Pri'vateness,  n.  —  Pri'vacy,  -va-sY,  n.  State  of 
being  in  retirement  ;  a  place  of  seclusion  from 
company  or  observation;  retreat;  retirement;  con¬ 
cealment  of  what  is  said  or  done;  secrecy.  —  PrP- 
vateer',  -ter',  n.  An  armed  private  vessel  com¬ 
missioned  to  cruise  against  the  enemy’s  commerce. 

—  v.  i.  [private ere D  (-terdr),  -teering.]  To 
cruise  in  a  privateer.  —  Privation, n.  Act  of  depriv¬ 
ing  of  rank  or  office;  degradation  in  rank;  state  of 
being  deprived  of  something,  esp.  of  something  re¬ 
quired  or  desired;  destitution;  need;  condition  of 
being  absent  or  wanting;  absence.  [F.]-- Privative, 
priv'a-tiv,  a.  Causing  privation  ;  depriving  ;  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  absence  of  something;  not  positive. — 
n.  That  which  derives  its  character  from,  or  of 
which  the  essence  is,  the  absence  of  something. 
(Gram.)  A  prefix  or  suffix  to  a  wrord  avhich  changes 
its  signification  and  gives  it  a  contrary  sense.  [F. 
privatif,  L.  privativus .]  —  Priv'y,  -Y,  a.  Pert,  to 


bun,  cube,  full;  moon,  f(50t ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxboN,  chair,  get. 
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some  person  exclusively;  assigned  toprivate  uses;  pri¬ 
vate;  not  open  or  public;  secret;  clandestine;  appro¬ 
priated  to  retirement;  secretly  cognizant. —  n.  (Law.) 
A  partaker;  a  person  having  an  interest  in  any  ac¬ 
tion  or  thing  A  necessary  house.  [OF.  prive,  fr.  L. 
privatus. J —  Privy  council.  The  private  council  of  a 
sovereign  to  advise  in  the  administration  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment. —  P.  councillor.  A  member  of,  etc.  —  P. 
purse.  The  fund  at  the  personal  disposal  of  a  sover¬ 
eign;  the  officer  in  charge  of  it. —  P.  seal  or  signet. 
The  seal  used  by  or  for  the  king  in  subordinate 
matters;  the  officer  in  charge  of  it.  —  Friv'ily,  adv. 
Privately;  secretly.  —  Priv'ity,  n.  Private  knowl¬ 
edge;  joint  knowledge  witli  another  of  a  private  con¬ 
cern;  a  private  matter;  secret.  (Law.)  A  bond  of 
union  between  parties,  as  to  some  particular  trans¬ 
action.  —  Priv'ilege,  -Y-lej,  n.  A  peculiar  benefit  or 
advantage  ;  a  right  or  immunity  not  enjoyed  by 
others  or  by  all;  preroga¬ 
tive;  franchise ;  claim;  lib¬ 
erty.  —  V.  t.  [PRIVILEGED 
(-lejd),  -LEGING.]  To 
grant  some  particular 
right  or  exemption  to;  to 
exempt,  deliver.  [OF.; 

L.  privilegium,  a  law 
against  or  in  favor  of  an 
individual,  fr.  privus  and 
lex,  legis ,  law.] — Privi¬ 
leged,  -lejd,  p.  a.  Invest¬ 
ed  with  a  privilege;  en¬ 
joying  a  peculiar  right  or 
immunity. 

Privet,  priv'et,  n.  An  or- 
namental  European 
shrub,  used  in  hedges  in 
the  U.  S.  [ME.  primprint, 
prim,  pmnet,  peril,  fr. 

ProvE.  prime,  to  trim, 
prune.] 

Prize,  prlz,  n.  Something 
taken  from  another;  a 
thing  seized  by  force,  stratagem,  or  superior  power. 
(Law.)  Anything  captured  by  a  belligerent  using 
the  right  of  war;  csp.  a  captured  vessel.  Anything 
carried  off  as  the  reward  of  success  in  a  contest,  etc.; 
thing  offered  to  be  competed  for;  that  won  in  a  lot¬ 
tery  ;  anything  worth  striving  for.  [F.  prise,  a 
taking,  seizing,  orig.  fern,  of  p.  p.  of  prendre ,  L. 
premiere,  to  take  :  see  Prehensile.]  —  Prize '-court, 
n.  (Naut.Law.)  A  court  having  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  prizes  made  on  the  high  seas.  — fighter,  n.  One 
who  fights  publicly  for  a  reward;  a  professed  pugil¬ 
ist.  —  -ring,  n.  The  ring  or  inclosure  for  a  prize¬ 
fight;  system  and  practice  of  prize-fighting,  —  abbr. 
P.  R.  —  Pris'age,  prlz'ej,  n.  The  share  of  mer¬ 
chandise  taken  as  lawful  prize  at  sea,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  king  or  admiral.  [OF.] 

Prize,  prlz,  v.  1.  [prized  (prlzd),  prizing.]  To  set  or 
estimate  the  value  of,  rate;  to  value  highly,  esteem. 
[F.  priser,  fr.  prix,  OF.  pris,  L.  pretium,  a  price, 
n.  v.] 

Prize,  to  raise  with  a  lever.  See  Pry. 

Pro  and  Con,  pro-and-kon.  For  and  against,  pi. 
Things  which  may  be  said  or  urged  for  or  against  a 
thing.  [L.  pro  (L.  and  Gr.  pro,  Skr.  pra,  before 
=  E.  for,  q.  v.;  s.  rt.  prior,  prime,  pristine,  prone, 
private,  prow,  provost,  etc.)  and  contra,  against.] 

Proa,  pro'a,  n.  A  long,  narrow,  sail  canoe,  with  oars 
and  outrigger,  used  in  the  regions  of  the  trade- 
winds  :  the  head  and  stern  are  alike,  but  the  sides 
differently  formed.  [Malay  prau.] 

Probable,  Probate,  Probe,  Probity,  etc.  See  under 
Prove. 

Problem,  prob'lem,  n.  A  question  proposed  for  solu¬ 
tion;  a  nutter  difficult  of  settlement.  (  Math.)  Any¬ 
thing  required  to  be  done.  [ME.  and  OF.  probleme, 
I..  and  Gr.  problema,  fr.  Gr.  pro  (q.  v.)  and  blema,  a 
casting,  ballein,  to  cist.]  —  Problematic,  -ical,  a. 
Having  the  nature  of  a  problem  ;  questionable  ;  un¬ 
certain  ;  disputable  ;  doubtful.  —  Problematically. 
adv. 

Proboscis,  pro-bos'sis,  n. ;  pi.  -boscides,  -bos'sY-dez. 
An  extensible  hollow  tube  projecting  from  the  head 
of  certain  animals,  and  capable  of  absorbing  fluids; 
a  snout;  trunk:  an  insect’s  proboscis  is  usually  a 
horny  tube  formed  by  the  modified  jaws.  [L. ;  Gr. 
pro'ioskis,  lit.  a  front-feeder,  fr.  Gr.  pro  and  boskein, 
to  feed.] 

Proceed',  pro-sed',  v.  i.  To  move,  pass,  or  go  forward 
or  onward  ;  to  come  forth  ;  to  pass  from  a  stated 


point  or  topic  to  another  ;  to  issue  or  come  forth 
as  from  a  source  ;  to  go  on  in  an  orderly  or  reg¬ 
ulated  manner  ;  to  act  by  method.  (Lawf  To 
commence  and  carry  on  a  legal  process.  [OF.  pro- 
ceder,  L.  proeedere,  -cessum,  fr.  pro  and  cedere,  to 
move,  go.]  —  Pro'ceeds,  n.  pi.  That  which  comes 
forth  or  results;  yield;  issue;  product;  sum  afforded 
by  a  sale.  —  Proceed'er,  n.  One  who  proceeds.  — 
Proceed'ing,  n.  Action  contemplated  as  in  process 
or  with  reference  to  its  successive  steps;  progress  or 
movement  from  one  thing  to  another  ;  transaction  ; 
measure;  step.— Proced'ure,-se'jur,ra.  Actormanner 
of  proceeding;  progress,  management;  step  taken  ; 
act  performed;  course;  conduct.  [OF.]  —  Proc'csa, 
pros'es,  n.  Act  of  proceeding  or  moving  forward  ; 
procedure;  progress;  advance;  series  of  actions,  mo¬ 
tions,  or  occurrences;  progressive  act  or  transaction; 
normal  or  regular  manner  of  activity.  (Anat.)  Any 
protuberance;  projecting  part  of  any  surface.  (Law.) 
The  whole  course  of  proceedings  in  a  cause.  [OF. 
proces,  L.  processus,  a  progress,  orig.  p.  p.  of  proce- 
dere.\  —  Proces'sion,  -sesh'un,  n.  Act  of  proceed¬ 
ing  ;  regular,  orderly,  or  ceremonious  progress  ;  a 
train  of  individuals  advancing  in  order  ;  a  retinue. 
[F. ;  L.  jirocessio.]  —  Froces'sional,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
consisting  in,  a  procession.  —  n.  A  book  relating  to 
processions  of  the  Rom.  Catli.  church.  —  Proces'- 
sionary,  -a-rY,  a.  Consisting  in  procession. 

Procidence,  pros'!-  or  pro'sY-aens,  n.  A  falling  down ; 
a  prolapsus.  [L.  procidentia,  fr.  procidere,  to  fall 
down  forward,  fr.  pro  and  cadere,  to  fall.] 

Proclaim,  pro-klam',  v.  t.  [-claimed  (-klamd'), 
-claiming.]  To  make  conspicuously  known  by 
public  announcement,  give  wide  publicity  to,  an¬ 
nounce,  publish,  promulgate,  declare.  [F .  proclamer, 
I..  7  roclamare,  ir.  pro  and  clamare,  to  call  or  cry 
out.]  —  Proclaim'er,  n.  —  Froc'laraa'tion,  n.  Act  of 
publishing  abroad  ;  official  or  general  publication  ; 
an  official  public  announcement ;  published  ordi¬ 
nance.  [F.J 

Proclivity,  pro-kliv'Y-tY,  n.  Inclination  ;  propensity  ; 
proneness;  tendency  ;  readiness  ;  facility.  [L .pro- 
clivitas,  fr.  prochvis,  sloping,  inclined,  fr.  pro  and 
clivus,  a  hill;  s.  rt.  lean.] 

Proconsul,  pro-kon'sul,  n.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  A  Roman 
officer  who  discharged  the  duties  of  a  consul  with¬ 
out  being  himself  consul  ;  a  governor  of  a  province. 
L.  ;  pro,  for,  and  consul,  q.  v.]  —  Proconsular,  -su- 
ary,  -su-la-rY,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  under  the  government 
of,  etc.  —  Proconsulate,  -sulship,  n.  Office,  or  term 
of  office  of,  etc. 

Procrastinate,  pro-kras'tY-nat,  v.  t.  To  put  off  till  to¬ 
morrow,  or  from  day  to  day  ;  to  deier  to  a  future 
time,  postpone,  delay,  retaid,  prolong.  —  v.  i.  To 
delay,  be  dilatory.  [L.  procrastinare,  -nation,  fr. 
pro  and  crastinus,  of  to-morrow,  fr.  eras,  to-morrow.  J 
— Procras'tina'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  dilatoriness.  [F.J 

—  Frocras'tina'tor,  n. 

Procreate,  pro'kre-at,  v.  t.  To  beget,  generate,  en¬ 
gender.  [L.  procrcare,  -alum,  fr.  pro  and  creare,  to 
create.]  —  Pro'crea'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  [OF.]  — Pro'- 
crea'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Generative;  having  power  to  beget. 

—  Pro'crea'tor,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  a  sire. 

Procrustean,  pro-krus'te-an,  a.  Pert,  to  or  like  Pro¬ 
crustes,  a  highwayman  of  Attica,  who  tied  his  vic¬ 
tims  on  an  iron  bed,  and  either  stretched  out  or  cut 
off  their  legs  to  adapt  them  to  its  length  ;  hence,  re¬ 
ducing  by  violence  to  strict  conformity  to  a  measure 
or  model. 

Proctor,  etc.  See  under  Procure. 

Procumbent,  pro-kum'bent,  a.  Lying  down  or  on  the 
face  ;  prone  ;  prostrate.  [L.  proctnnbem,  p.  pr.  of 
proemnbere,  to  fall  forward,  fr.  pro  and  cumbere,  for 
cubare,  to  lie  down.] 

Procure,  pro-kQr',  ?>.  t.  To  bring  into  possession  ;  to 
acquire  or  provide  for  one’s  self  or  for  another  ;  to 
contrive  and  effect,  bring  about,  gain,  get,  obtain, 
win,  attract,  cause.  —  v.i.  To  pimp.  [I.  procurer, 
L.  procurare,  fr.  pro  and  curare,  to  take  care,  fr. 
cura,  care.]  —  Procure'ment,  n.  Act  of  pr<  curing  ; 
obtainment;  management;  agency.  — Procur'er,  n. 
One  who  procures  or  obtains;  a  pimp;  pander. — 
Procur'ess,  n.  A  female  procurer.  —  Frocur'able, 
a.  —  Proc'ura'tor,  prok'u-ra'ter,  n.  (Law.)  One 
who  manages  another’s  affairs  ;  a  proctor.  (Rum. 
Antiq.)  A  governor  of  a  province  under  the  em¬ 
perors  ;  also,  a  certain  officer  who  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  revenue.  [OF.  and  L.]  —  Proc'uracy, 
-u-ra-sY,  n.  Office  or  act  of  a  proctor  or  procurator  ; 
vicarious  management. — Proc'ura'tion,  n.  Act  of 
procuring;  procurement;  management  of  another’s 
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affairs;  instrument  by  which  a  person  is  empowered 
to  transact  the  altuirs  of  another  ;  sum  of  money 
paid  to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon  by  incumbents,  on 
account  of  visitations.  [F.]—  Prop'tor,  -ter,  n.  One 
employed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  another.  (Law.) 
An  ofheer  employed  in  admiralty  and  ecclesiastical 
causes.  An  officer  who  attends  to  the  morals  of 
university  or  college  students,  and  enforces  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  regulations.  [Abbr.  of  procurator.]  — 
Procto'rial.  -to'rT-al,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  proctor. 
—  Proc'torship,  n.  Office  or  dignity  of,  etc. — 
Prox'y,  -T,  n.  The  agency  of  one  who  acts  as  a  sub-  [ 
stitute  for  another  ;  one  deputed  to  act  for  another  ; 
a  writing  by  which  one  authorizes  another  to  vote 
in  his  place.  [Corrup.  fr.  procuracy.]  —  Prox'yship, 
n.  Office  or  agency  of  a  proxy. 

Prod,  prod,  v.  t.  To  thrust  with  a  pointed  instrument, 
goad,  prick.  —  n.  A  goad  ;  awl.  [ProvE. ;  Dan., 
Ga.,  and  Ir.  brod,  a  thorn,  prick,  goad.] 

Prodigal,  prod'T-gal,  a.  Given  to  extravagant  expen¬ 
ditures;  recklessly  profuse;  expending  to  excess,  or 
without  necessity  ;  lavish  ;  free.  —  n.  One  who  ex¬ 
pends  money  extravagantly  or  without  necessity  ; 
a  spendthrift.  [F.  ;  L.  prodigus,  wasteful,  prodi- 
gere,  to  drive  forth,  squander,  fr.  prod,  older  form 
of  pro,  and  agere,  to  drive.]  —  Prod'igal'ity,  n.  Ex¬ 
travagance  in  expenditure,  esp.  of  money  ;  profu¬ 
sion;  waste.  [F.  prodigality.]  —  Prodigally,  adv. 

Prodigy,  prod'Y-jf,  n.  Something  extraordinary  from 
which  omens  are  draw'n  ;  portent ;  anything  won¬ 
derful  or  astonishing,  and  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature  ;  miracle  ;  marvel ;  monster,  f  F.  prodige, 
L.  prodigium,  a  showing  beforehand,  portent,  prob. 
for  prodagium,  fr.  prod,  for  pro,  and  (obs.)  agiurn, 
a  saying;  s.  rt.  adage.]—  Prodigious,  -dij'us,  a. 
Of  the  nature  of  a  prodigy;  enormous  in  size,  quan¬ 
tity,  extent,  etc.  ;  huge  ;  monstrous  ;  portentous  ; 
amazing;  extraordinary.  IF.  prodigieux,  L.  prodi- 
giosus.]  —  Prodigiously,  ad v.  —  Prodigiousness,  n. 

Produce,  pro-dus',  v.  t.  [-duced  (-dust'),  -ducing.] 
To  offer  to  view  or  notice,  exhibit ;  to  bring  forth, 
give  birth  to,  propagate,  furnish  ;  to  cause  to  be  or 
to  happen  ;  to  manufacture  ;  to  yield  or  furnish;  to 
draw  further,  lengthen  out,  prolong.  ( Geom .)  To 
extend, — applied  to  a  line,  surface,  or  solid.  [L. 
producere,  -ductum,  fr.  pro  and  ducerc,  to  lead;  s.  rt. 
duke,  tug.]  —  Prod'uce,  prod'us,n.  That  produced, 
brought  forth,  or  yielded  ;  result  of  labor,  esp.  of 
agricultural  labors  ;  agricultural  products.  —  Pro¬ 
ducer,  n.  —  Producible,  a.  Capable  of  being  pro¬ 
duced.  —  Produ'cibleness,  -cibil'ity,  u.  —  Prod'uct, 
n.  That  produced,  brought  forth,  or  effected;  fruit, 
whether  of  growth  or  labor,  either  physical  or  intel¬ 
lectual.  (Math.)  The  number  resulting  from  the 
multiplication  of  2  or  more  numbers.  [L.  productus, 
prop.  p.  p.  of  producere.]  —  Produc'tile,  -til,  a. 
Capable  of  being  extended  or  prolonged  ;  extensi¬ 
ble  ;  ductile.  [L.  productilis.] —  Produc'tion,  n. 
Actor  process  of  producing;  that  produced  or  made; 
product;  fruit  of  labor;  a  lengthening  out;  prolonga¬ 
tion.  [F.]  — Produc'tive, -tiv,  a.  Having  the  qual¬ 
ity  or  power  of  producing ;  yielding  or  furnishing 
results  ;  bringing  into  being  ;  causing  to  exist ;  effi¬ 
cient  ;  producing  good  crops.  —  Productiveness,  n. 

Proem,  proCm,  n.  Preface ;  introduction  ;  prelude. 
[OF.  proenie,  L.  procemium,  Gr.  prooirnion,  an  intro¬ 
duction,  prelude,  fr.  Gr.  pro  and  oimos,  a  way,  path; 
s.  rt.  itinerate.]  —  Proe'mial,  -e'mY-al,  a.  Introduc¬ 
tory  ;  prefatory. 

Profane,  pro-fan',  a.  Not  sacred  or  holy  ;  relating  to 
matters  other  than  sacred  ;  secular  ;  temporal  ; 
worldly  ;  characterized  by  impurity  ;  esp.,  treating 
sacred  things  with  contempt,  disrespect,  irrever¬ 
ence,  or  undue  familiarity;  taking  the  name  of  God 
in  vain;  given  to  swearing;  wicked;  godless;  im¬ 
pious. —  v.  t.  [profaned  (-fand'),  -faxing.]  To 
treat  with  abuse,  irreverence,  obloquy,  or  contempt; 
to  put  to  a  wrong  or  unworthy  use  ;  to  desecrate, 
pollute,  defile,  violate,  dishonor.  [F. ;  1,.  prot'a- 
nus,  without  tne  temple,  unholy,  fr.  pro  and  fanum, 
temple.]  —  Profane'ly,  adv.  —  Profane'ness,  n.  — 
Profan'er,  n.  —  Profan'ity,  -f3n't-tT,  n.  Quality  or 
character  of  being  profane  ;  profaneness  ;  esp.,  the 
use  of  profane  language  ;  blasphemy  ;  that  which 
is  profane;  profane  language.  [L .  profanitas.] — j 
Prof  ana'tion,  n.  Act  of  violating  sacred  things,  or 
of  treating  them  with  contempt  or  irreverence  ;  act 
of  treating  with  abuse  or  disrespect.  [F.] 

Profess,  prb-fes',  v.  t.  [-fessf.d  f-fest'),  -fessing.]  To 
make  open  declaration  of,  confess  publicly,  affirm ;  to 
make  pretense  to,  put  on  an  appearance  of  ;  to  pre¬ 


tend  to  knowledge  of,  proclaim  one’s  self  versed  in. 

—  v.  i.  To  take  a  profession  upon  one’s  self;  to  con¬ 
fess.  [L.  profiteri ,  -fessus,  ir.  pro  and  fateri,  to  con¬ 
fess,  own.]  —  Profess'edly,  adv.  By  profession  ;  by 
avowal.  —  Profession,  -fesh'uu,  n.  Act  of  profess¬ 
ing  ;  open  declaration  ;  public  avowal ;  that  which 
one  professes;  declaration  ;  claim  ;  occupation  (not 
mechanical,  agricultural,  etc.),  to  which  one  devotes 
himself  ;  the  collective  body  of  persons  engaged  in 
a  calling.  [F.] — Professional,  a.  Pert,  to  or  en- 

aged  in  a  profession  or  a  calling;  professed;  being 
y  profession;  avowed.  —  Profes'sionally,  adv.  By 
profession  or  calling.— Profess'or,  n.  One  who  makes 
open  profession  of  his  sentiments  or  opinions;  esp., 
one  who  makes  a  formal  profession  of  religion ;  a  pu  b- 
lic  teacher  of  any  science  or  branch  of  learning;  esp., 
a  college  instructor.  [L.]  —  Profess'orship,  n.  Office 
of  a  professor  or  public  teacher.  —  Prof  esso'rial, 
-rY-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  — ProFesso'riat,  -rl-ut,  n. 
The  body  of  professors  in  a  college,  etc. 

Proffer,  prof'fer,  v.  t.  [-fered  (-ferd),  -fering.]  To 
offer  for  acceptance,  propose  to  give,  tender,  essay. 

—  n.  An  offer  made;  something  proposed  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  another.  [ME.  pro.tren,  proferen,  OF. 
proferer,  L.  proferre,  to  bring  forth  or  forward,  to 
offer,  fr.  pro  and  ferre ,  to  bring.] 

Proficient,  pro-fish'ent,  a.  Well  advanced  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge  or  skill;  wrell-skilled;  versed. 

—  n.  One  who  has  made  considerable  advances  in 
any  business,  art,  science,  or  branch  of  learning ; 
an  expert,  adept.  [L .  projiciens,  p.  pr.  of  projicere, 
to  go  forward,  make  progress,  fr.  pro  and  J'acere,  to 
make.]  —  Profi'cience,  -ciency,  -fish'en-sl,  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being,  etc. 

Profile,  pro'fil  or  -fel,  n.  An  outline  or  contour  ;  a 
vertical  section  through  a  building,  figure,  machine, 
piece  of  work,  section  of  country,  etc.  (Pamt.  & 
Sculp.)  A  head  or  portrait  represented  sidewise  or  in 
a  side  view.  —  v.  t.  [-filed  (-fild  or  -feld),  -filing.] 
To  draw  the  outline  of,  draw  in  profile.  [It.  pro- 
filo,  a  border  or  drawing  of  a  picture,  profilarc,  to 
draw,  fr.  pro  (=  L.  pro)  and  filo,  thread,  line,  stroke, 
L.  Jiiuin,  a  thread  ;  see  File  :  1’.  profit  is  fr.  the  It.] 

—  Pro'filist,  n.  One  who  takes  profiles. 

Profit,  prof'it,  n.  Acquisition  beyond  expenditure; 
in  commerce,  pecuniary  gain  in  any  transaction  or 
occupation;  valuable  results;  useful  consequences; 
benefit;  avail;  advancement;  gain;  emolument. — 
v.  t.  To  be  of  service  to,  be  good  to,  help  on,  bene¬ 
fit.  —  v.  i.  To  gain  advantage,  make  improvement; 
to  be  of  use  or  advantage,  bring  good.  [F.,  profit, 
profiter,  to  profit,  L.  projicere,  -j'ectum,  to  advance  : 
see  Proficient.]  —  Profitable,  a.  Yielding  or 
bringing  profit  or  gain  ;  lucrative;  advantageous  ; 
serviceaDle;  improving.— Profitableness, »..— Prof¬ 
itably,  adv.—  Profitless,  a.  Void  of  profit,  gain, 
or  advantage. 

Profligate,  prof'lY-gat,  a.  Abandoned  to  vice ;  open¬ 
ly  and  shamelessly  immoral  or  vicious  ;  dissolute  ; 
depraved  ;  wicked.  —  n.  An  abandoned  man  ;  a 
vicious  person.  [L.  profiigatus,  p.  p.  of  profligare, 
to  dash  to  the  ground,  fr.  pro  and  Jligere,  to  strike.] 

—  Prof'ligately,  adv.  —  Prof'ligacy,  -If  -ga-  sY,  n. 
Condition  or  quality  of  being  profligate  ;  a  very 
vicious  course  of  life  ;  prodigality  ;  extravagance  ; 
exuberance. 

Profound,  pro-fownd',  a.  Descending  far  belowr  the 
surface  ;  low  bending  ;  very  low;  characterized  by 
intensity;  deeply  felt;  intellectually  deep;  reaching 
to  the  bottom  of  a  matter  ;  exhibiting  or  express¬ 
ing  deep  humility.  —  n.  The  deep;  the  abyss;  the 
sea;  ocean.  [F.  profond,  L.  profundus,  fr.  pro  and 
fundus,  the  bottom  ;  s.  rt.  bottom,  found.]  —  Pro- 
found'ly,  adv.  —  Profound'ness,  n.  —  Profun'dity, 
-fun'dl-tf,  n.  Condition  or  quality  of  being  pro¬ 
found;  depth  of  place,  of  knowledge,  of  science, 
of  feeling,  etc.  [F.  profond  ite.] 

Profuse,  pro-fus',  a.  Very  liberal;  giving  without 
stint;  liberal  to  excess;  lavish;  exuberant;  pouring 
forth  very  abundantly ;  prodigal;  extravagant.  [L. 
profusus,  p.  p.  of  prof  under  e,  to  pour  forth  or  out, 
fr.  pro  and  fundere,  to  pour.]  —  Profuse'ly,  adv.  — 
Profuse'nesB,  n.  —  Profu'sion,  -zhun,  n.  Act  of  a 
profuse  person;  extravagance  of  expenditure;  rich 
abundance;  exuberant  plenty.  [L.  profusio.] 

Prog,  prog,  v.  i.  To  wander  about  and  beg;  to  steal, 
filch.  —  n.  Victuals  sought  by  begging,  or  found 
by  wandering  about;  food;  one  who  seeks  victuals 
by  wandering  and  begging.  [ME.  prokken,  to  beg  : 
see  Prowl.] 

Progeny,  proj'e-nY,  n.  Descendants  of  the  human 
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kind,  or  offspring  of  other  animals;  offspring.  [OF. 
progenie,  L-.  progenies,  lr.  pro  and  rt.  of  genus  (q. 
v.),  kin. J—  Progenitor,  pro-jen'I-ter,  n.  An  an¬ 
cestor  in  the  direct  line;  forefather.  [L.] 

Prognathua,  prog-na'thus,  -nath'ic,  a.  Having  a 
projecting  jaw.  [Gr.  pro  and  gnathos,  jaw.]— Prog'- 
nathism,  -na-thizm,  n.  Projection  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Prognosis,  prog-no'sis,  n.  (Med.)  Act  or  arc  of  fore¬ 
telling  the  course  and  event  of  a  disease,  by  partic¬ 
ular  symptoms.  [Gr.,  fr.  pro  and  gnonai ,  to  know  : 
see  Gnostic,  under  Gnomon. J  —  Prognos'tic,  -nos'- 
tik,  a.  Indicating  something  future  by  signs  or 
symptoms.  —  n.  A  sign  by  which  a  future  event 
may  be  known  or  foretold;  a  prediction.  (Med.) 
A  symptom  indicating  the  course  and  event  of  a 
disease.  [OF.  prognostique,  Gr.  prognostikon.)  — 
Prognosticate,  -tik-at,  v.t.  To  indicate  as  future, 
foretell  from  signs  or  symptoms,  foreshow,  be¬ 
token,  presage,  prophesy.— Prognostication,  n.  Act 
of,  etc.;  a  previous  sign  ;  a  foretoken.  [OF.J  —  Prog- 
nos  tica/ tor,  n. 

Program,  -gramme,  pro'gram,  n.  A  brief  outline  or 
explanation  of  the  order  to  be  pursued,  or  subjects 
embraced,  in  any  public  exercise.  [F.  programme, 
E.  and  Gr.  programma,  fr.  Gr.  prograpliein,  to  give 
public  notice  in  writing,  fr.  pro  and  graphein,  to 
write.] 

Progress,  progtes,  n.  A  moving  or  going  forward,  — 
as,  in  actual  space,  etc. ;  or,  in  the  growth  of  an 
animal  or  plant;  or,  in  knowledge;  or,  in  business 
of  any  kind;  or,  toward  completeness  or  perfection; 
a  journey  of  state,  made  by  a  sovereign  through 
his  own  dominions.  [OF.  progrez,  L.  progressus, 
prop.  p.  p.  of  progredi ,  to  advance,  fr.  pro  and 
gradi,  to  walk,  go:  see  Grade.]  — Progress',  pro- 
gres',  v.  i.  [-gressed  (-grest'),  -dressing.]  To 
make  progress,  move  forward,  proceed,  advance, 
go  on  ;  to  make  improvement.  —  Progression, 
-gresh'un,  n.  Act  of  moving  forward;  motion  on¬ 
ward  ;  course;  passage.  (Math.)  Continued  pro¬ 
portion,  arithmetical,  geometrical,  or  harmomcal. 
(Mus.)  A  regular  succession  of  chords,  or  move¬ 
ment  of  the  parts  in  harmony.  TF.]  —  Arithmetical 
progression.  A  progression  in  which  the  terms  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  by  equal  difference.  —  Geomet¬ 
rical  p.  A  progression  in  which  the  terms  increase 
or  decrease  by  equal  ratios.  —  Harmonical  p.  A 
progression  in  which  the  terms  are  the  reciprocals 
of  quantities  in  arithmetical  progression.— Progres'- 
sional,  a.  Tending  to  progress;  having  capacity  of 
advancing;  relating  to  progression.  — Progressive, 
-iv,  a.  Moving  forward;  advancing;  evincing  prog¬ 
ress  ;  improving.  —  Progressively,  adv.  —  Pro¬ 
gressiveness,  n.  —  Prog'ressist,  a.  Striving  after 
progress,  esp.  in  political  matters.  —  n.  One  who, 
etc.  [Sp.  progresisia.) 

Prohibit,  pro-hibit,  v.  t.  To  forbid,  interdict  by  au¬ 
thority  ;  to  hinder,  debar,  prevent,  preclude.  [L. 
qirohibei'e,  -hibitum,  fr.  pro  and  habere,  to  have,  hold.] 
—  Prohibiter,  n.  —  Pro/hibi'tion,  -hish'un,  n.  Act 
of,  etc. ;  interdict.  [F.;  E  prohibit  io.)  —  Pro'hibi' 
tionist,  n.  One  who  favors  prohibitory  duties  in 
commerce  or  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  —  Prohibitive,  -tiv,  -tory,  -to-rf,  a.  Tending 
to  prohibit,  forbid,  orexclude;  implying  prohibition. 

Project,  pro-jekt',  v.  t.  To  throw  out,  cast  forward; 
to  scheme,  devise;  to  draw  or  exhibit  (the  form  of 
anything);  to  exhibit  in  a  striking  way  by  the  aid 
of  another  object.  —  v.  i.  To  shoot  forward,  extend 
beyond  something  else,  jut.  [L.  projicere,  -jectnm, 
fr.  pro  and  jacere,  to  throw.]  —  Proj'ect,  proj'ekt,  n. 
That  projected  or  designed,  intended  or  devised;  a 
ilan  ;  scheme;  an  idle  scheme;  design  not  practica- 
ile.  [OF.  ;  L.  projectus,  prop.  p.  p.  of  projicere.)  — 
Projectile,  -jelc'til,  a.  Impelling  forward;  given  by 
impulse;  impelled  forward.  —  n.  A  body  projected 
through  the  air,  as  a  cannon-ball.  pi.  (Mech.)  Sci¬ 
ence  of  the  motion,  range,  etc.,  of  bodies  thrown 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  —  Projec'tion,  n.  Act 
of,  etc.;  a  part  jutting  out,  as  of  a  building;  scheme; 
representation  of  something;  delineation;  plan;  esp., 
the  representation  of  any  object  on  a  perspective 
plane.  [F.]  —  Project'or,  n.  One  who  projects;  one 
who  forms  a  design,  —  esp.  wild  or  impracticable 
schemes.  —  Project'ure,  -jek'chur,  n.  A  jutting  be¬ 
yond  the  line  or  surface  of  something  else. 

Prolate,  pro'lat,  a.  Stretched  out ;  extended  ;  esp., 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  a  line  joining  the  poles. 
[E.  prolatus,  p.  p.  of  proferre,  to  bring  forth,  ex¬ 
tend.] 

Proleg,  pro'leg,  a.  A  fleshy  pediform  organ,  which 


represents  a  leg  in  the  hinder  segments  of  caterpil¬ 
lars.  [L.  pro  and  E.  leg. J 

Prolepsis,  pro-lep'sis,  n.  (Rhct.)  A  figure  bv  which 
objections  are  anticipated  or  prevented.  An  error 
in  chronology,  when  an  event  is  dated  before  the 
actual  time.  [L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  pro  and  lepsis,  a 
taking,  fr.  lanlbanein,  to  seize.]  —  Prolep'tic,  -tical, 
a.  Pert,  to  prolepsis,  or  anticipation;  previous;  an¬ 
tecedent.  (Med.)  Anticipating  the  usual  time,— said 
of  recurrent  paroxysms  of  disease.  — Prolep'tically 
adv. 

Proldtaire,  pro-la-tar',  n.  One  of  the  common  people; 
a  low  person  ;  the  commonalty  as  an  influence  or 
estate  in  a  country.  [F.,  fr.  L.  proletarivs,  a  citizen 
too  poor  to  pay  taxes,  fr.  proles,  offspring.]  —  Prol'- 
eta'riat,  prbl'e-ta'rf-at,  «.  The  common  people.— 
ProFeta'rian,  -rt-an,  a.  Belonging  to  the  common¬ 
alty  ;  mean  ;  vile  ;  vulgar.  —  Prol'icide,  -T-sid,  n. 
The  crime  of  destroying  one’s  offspring  either  in 
the  womb  or  after  birth.  [L.  proles  and  ceederc,  to 
cut  down,  kill.]— Prolif'erous,  pro-lif'Sr-us,  a.  (Bot.) 
Bearing  offspring,  —  applied  to  a  flower  from  within 
which  another  is  produced,  or  a  branch  from  which 
another  rises.  [L.  ferre,  to  bear.]  —  Prolif'ic,  a. 
Producing  young  or  fruit ;  generative  ;  fruitful ; 
productive;  serving  to  produce;  fruitful  of  results; 
active.  [L.  facere,  to  make.] 

Prolix,  pro-liks',  a.  Extending  to  a  great  length;  in¬ 
dulging  in  protracted  discourse;  long;  diffuse;  te¬ 
dious;  tiresome;  wearisome.  [F.  prolixe, E.  prolixns, 

£rob.  fr.  pro  and  elixus,  soaked,  fr.  OL.  lixa,  water, 
i.  liqnerc,  to  flow  —  i.  e.  extended  beyond  due 
bounds ;  not  fr.  L.  laxus,  loose.]  —  Proiix'ity,  n. 
Quality  of  being,  etc.;  great  length;  minute  detail. 
[F.  prolixite.) 

Prolocutor,  prol-o-ku'ter  or  pro-lok'u-ter,  n.  One  who 
speaks  for  another;  the  speaker  or  chairman  of  a 
convocation.  [L.,  fr.  proloqui,  -locutus,  fr.  pro  and 
login,  to  speak.] 

Prologue,  pro'log,  ??.  The  preface  or  introduction  to 
a  discourse  or  performance  ;  esp.,  the  poem  spoken 
before  a  dramatic  performance  begins.  [F . ;  Gr.  pro¬ 
logos,  fr.  pro  and  logos,  a  speech.] 

Prolong,  pro-long';  v.  t.  [-longed  (-longd'), -long¬ 
ing.]  To  lengthen  in  time,  extend  the  duration  of; 
to  put  off  to  a  distant  time;  to  extend  in  space  ot 
length;  to  delay,  protract,  postpone.  [F.  prolonger, 
L.  prolongare,  fr.  pro  and  longus.  long.]  —  Prolonga'- 
tion.u.  Act  of,  etc.;  extension.  \F.]  —  Prolong'er,  n. 
Prolusion,  pro-lu'zhun,  n.  A  preliminary  game,  play, 
or  literarj’  exercise;  a  prelude,  trial,  essay.  [I,,  pro- 
lusio,  fr.  ‘ proludere,  to  prelude  ;  pro  and  ludere ,  to 
play.] 

Promenade,  prom-e-nad'  or  -nad',  n.  A  walk  for 
amusement  or  exercise;  a  place  for  walking.  —  v.  i. 
To  walk  for  amusement  or  exercise.  [F.,  ir.  prome- 
ner,  to  take  for  a  walk,  L.  prominare,  to  drive  for¬ 
ward,  fr.  pro  and  minare,  to  drive  animals ;  s.  rt. 
minari,  to  threaten,  E.  menace.) 

Promethean,  pro-me'the-an,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  Bro- 
metheus,  fabled  to  have  formed  men  of  clay,  and 
given  them  life  by  means  of  fire  stolen  from  heaven; 
having  a  life-giving  quality ;  inspiring. 

Prominent,  prom'Y-nent,  a.  Standing  out  beyond  the 
line  or  surface  of  something;  likely  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  from  size  or  position;  eminent;  distinguished 
above  others;  conspicuous  ;  chief.  [F. ;  I,,  promv- 
nens,  p.  pr.  of  prominerc,  to  jut  out,  fr.  pro  and  nu- 
nere,  to  project.]  —  Prom'inence,  -nency,  -nen-sf,  n. 
State  of,  or  that  which,  etc.  —  Prominently,  adv. 
Promiscuous,  pro-mis'ku-us,  o.  Consisting  of  indi¬ 
viduals  united  in  a  body  or  mass  without  order;  dis¬ 
tributed  or  applied  without  order  or  discrimination; 
common;  indiscriminate;  confused.  [L.  promiscuus, 
fr.  pro  and  iniscere,  to  mix.]  —  Promis'cuously,  adv. 
Promise,  prom'is,  n.  A  declaration  by  one  person  to 
another,  which  binds  him  who  makes  it  to  do  or 
forbear  a  specified  act;  a  binding  declaration  of 
something  to  be  done  or  given  for  another’s  benefit; 
ground  or  basis  of  hope;  bestowal  or  fulfillment  of 
what  is  promised.  —  v.  t.  [promised  (-ist), -ising.] 
To  engage  to  do,  give,  make,  or  to  refrain  from  do¬ 
ing,  etc.;  to  afford  reason  to  expect,  assure;  to  engage 
to  bestow.  —  v.  i.  To  give  assurance  by  a  promise, 
afford  hopes  or  expectations.  [F.  promesse,  It.  pro- 
messa,  L.  promissa,  a  promise,  fr.  L .  promittere,  pro- 
missum,  to  put  forth,  promise,  fr.  pro  and  mittere, 
to  send.]  —  Prom'isee',  -is-e',  n.  One  to  whom  a 
promise  is  made.  —  Prom'iser,  -is-er,  n.  One  who 
promises.— Promisor.  -is-6r,  n.  (Laic.)  One  who 
engages  or  undertakes;  a  promiser.  —  Prom'issory, 
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-so-rY,  a.  Containing  a  binding  declaration  of  some¬ 
thing  to  be  done  or  forborne.  —  Promissory  note. 
(Law.')  A  written  promise  to  pay  to  some  person 
named,  and  at  or  before  a  time  specified  therein,  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  in  consideration  of  value  re¬ 
ceived. 

Promontory,  prom'on-to-rY,  n.  A  high  point  of  land 
or  rock  projecting  into  the  sea ;  a  headland.  [L. 
promontorium,  fr.  pro  and  mons,  montis,  mountain.] 

Promote,  pro-m5t',  v.  t.  To  contribute  to  the  growth, 
enlargement,  or  excellence  of  (anything  valuable)  ; 
to  forward,  advance,  contribute  to  the  increase  or 
power  of ;  to  excite,  stir  up ;  to  exalt  in  station, 
rank,  or  honor;  to  elevate,  raise,  prefer.  [L.  prO- 
morere,  -motion,  fr.  pro  and  movere,  to  move.]  —  Pro¬ 
moter,  n.  —  Promo'' tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  condition  of 
being,  etc.;  advancement;  assistance;  elevation.  [F.] 
—  Promo'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Tending  to,  etc. 

Prompt,  prompt,  a.  Ready  and  quick  to  act  as  occa¬ 
sion  demands;  acting  with  cheerful  alacrity;  quick¬ 
ly,  readily,  or  cheerfully  performed;  expeditious; 
alert;  brisk;  nimble.  —  v.t.  To  move  or  excite  to 
action  or  exertion;  to  suggest  to  the  mind;  esp.,  to 
assist  (a  speaker  or  a  learner)  when  at  a  loss.  [F.; 
L.  proniptus,  p.  p.  of  promere,  to  take  or  bring  forth, 
fr.  pro  and  emere,  to  take.]  —  Prompt'er,  n.  One 
who  prompts;  esp.,  one  who  assists  speakers,  or  act¬ 
ors  in  a  play,  when  at  a  loss. —  Prompt'itude,  -Y-tad, 
n.  Quality  of  being  prompt;  quickness  of  decision 
and  action  when  occasion  demands;  cheerful  alac¬ 
rity.  [F.]  —  Promptly,  adv.  —  Promptness,  n. 

Promulgate,  pro-mul'gat,  v.  t.  To  make  known  by 
open  declaration,  as  laws,  decrees,  or  tidings;  to  an¬ 
nounce,  publish,  declare,  proclaim.  [L.  promulgare, 
-gatum ;  peril,  for  nro  vulgare,  to  put  before  the  vul- 
gus,  common  people,  peril,  fr.  multi,  the  many;  perh. 
fr.  promulcrum,  a  towrope.]  —  Pro'mulga'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.;  open  declaration.  —  Pro'mulga'tor,  n. 
One  wlio,  etc.  —  Promulge',  -mulj',  v.  t.  [-muloed 
(-muljd'),  -MULGiNG.J  To  promulgate.  —  Proraul'- 
ger,  n. 

Prone,  pron,  a.  Bending  forward;  inclined;  flat  on 
the  face;  lying  with  the  face  downward;  headlong; 
running  downward  ;  sloping,  with  reference  to  a 
line  or  surface;  disposed,  —  usually  in  an  ill  sense. 
[F.;  L.  promts,  prob.  for  pronouns,  fr.  pro ;  s.  rt.  Gr. 
prenes,  headlong,  Skr.  pravana,  declining,  ready, 
prone.]  — Prone'ly,  adv.  —  Prone'ness,  n.  State  of 
being  prone;  inclination  of  mind,  heart,  or  temper; 
propension ;  disposition. 

Prong,  prong,  n.  A  sharp-pointed  instru¬ 
ment;  the  tine  of  a  fork,  etc.;  a  pointed 
projection.  [W.  procio,  to  thrust,  stab, 
procyr,  a  poker,  Ga.  brog,  to  spur,  goad, 
also  an  awl;  s.  rt.  pang.]  —  Prong'-horn, 

-buck,  n.  An  antelope  of  western  N. 

Amer.,  having  hol¬ 
low  deciduous  horns, 
with  a  prong  near  the 
end  of  each;  the  only 
known  animal  hav- 
iug  true  deciduous 
horns. 

Pronoun,  pro'nown,  n. 

(Gram.)  A  word 
used  instead  of  a 
noun  or  name,  to 
prevent  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  it.  [L.  pro -  t,  , 

nomen,  fr.  pro,  for,  Prong-horn, 

and  nomen,  a  name,  noun.]  —  Pronom'i  nal,  -nom'- 
-Y-nal,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  partaking  of,  the  nature 
of  a  pronoun.  [L.  pronominalis.] 

Pronounce,  pro-nowns',  v.  1.  [-nounced  (-nownst'), 
-NOUNCING.]  To  utter  articulately,  speak  distinctly; 
to  utter  formally,  officially,  or  solemnly;  to  speak 
rhetorically;  to  declare  or'affirm.  [F.  prononcer,  L. 
pronunciare,  fr.  pro  and  nunciare,  to  announce.]  — 
Pronounce'able,  a.  —  Pronounced',  -nownst',  a. 
Strongly  marked;  decided.  [F.  prononed .]  —  Pro- 
noun'cer,  n.  —  Pronoun'cing,  p.  a.  Teaching  or  in¬ 
dicating  pronunciation.  —  Pronun'cia'tion,  -shY-a'- 
shun,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  utterance;  mode  of  uttering 
words  or  sentences.  (Rhet.)  Art  or  manner  of  ut¬ 
tering  a  discourse  with  propriety  and  gracefulness. 
IF.  pronontiation,  L.  pronuntiatio.] — Pronun'eia- 
tive,  -shY-a-tiv,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  pronunciation. — 
Pronun'ciamen'to,  -sY-a-men'to,  -ciamiento,  -ndbn/- 
the-a'mT-en-to,  n.  A  proclamation;  manifesto;  for- 
m  il  announcement  or  declaration.  [Sp.  pronuncia- 
m  lento.  I 


Proof,  Proofless,  etc.  See  under  Prove. 

Prop,  prop,  v.t.  [propped  (propt),  propping.]  To 
support  or  prevent  from  falling  by  placing  some¬ 
thing  under  or  against;  to  sustain,  support,  stay,  up¬ 
hold. — n.  That  which  sustains  an  incumbent  weight; 
that  on  which  anything  rests  for  support;  stay;  staff; 
pillar.  [Ga.,  a  prop,  also  to  prop,  OD.  proppe,  a  stay, 
proppen,  to  stay.] 

Propagate,  prop'a-gat,  v.  t.  To  continue  or  multiply 
by  generation  or  successive  reproduction;  to  cause 
to  reproduce  itself ;  to  cause  to  spread  or  extend  ; 
to  spread  from  person  to  person,  extend  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of,  diffuse,  disseminate,  promote.  —  v.  i.  To 
have  young  or  issue  ;  to  be  produced  or  multiplied 
by  generation.  [L.  propagare,  -gatum,  orig.  to  peg 
down,  propagate  bv  layers,  propago ,  a  layer;  s.  rt. 
pact.]  —  Prop'aga'tion,  n.  Act  of  propagating;  the 
spreading  or  extension  of  anything;  generation;  ex¬ 
tension;  increase.  —  Prop'aga/tor,  n.  —  Prop'agable, 
a.  —  Propagan'da,  -gan'da.  n.  A  society  in  Rome, 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  Rom.  Cath. 
missions,  and  entitled  Congregatio  de  Propaganda 
Fide ;  hence,  any  organized  effort  to  make  prose¬ 
lytes.  —  Propagan'dism,  -dizm,  n.  Art  or  practice 
of  propagating  tenets  or  principles.  -  Propagan¬ 
dist,  n.  One  who  devotes  himself  to  the  spread  of 
any  system  of  principles. 

Proparoxytone,  pro-par-oks'Y-ton,  n.  (Gr.  Gram.)  A 
word  accented  on  the  antepenult.  [Gr.  pro  and  E. 
paro.vytone,  q.  v.] 

Props1,  pro-pel',  v.  t.  [-celled  (-peld'), -celling.] 
To  drive  forward,  urge  or  press  onward  by  force. 

[  L.  propellere,  -pulsum,  fr.  pro  and  pellere,  to  drive.] 

—  Propel'ler,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  propels; 
esp.  a  contrivance  for  propelling  a  steamboat,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  revolving  screw  placed  in  the  stern;  a 
steamboat  thus  propelled  :  see  Sckew-croceller. 

—  Propul'sion,  -shun,  n.  Act  of,  etc.—  Propul'sive, 
-siv,  a.  Tending  or  having  power  to  propel. 

Propense,  pro-pens',  a.  Inclined;  disposed  either  to 
good  or  evil;  prone.  [L.  propensus,  p.  p.  of  propen- 
dere,  fr.  pro  and  pendere ,  to  hang.]—  Propense'ness, 
-P'  n'sion,  -pen'sity,  -sY-tY,  -pend'ency,  -en-sY,  n. 
St.de  of  being  propense  or  inclined;  natural  inclina¬ 
tion;  disposition;  bias;  proclivity;  proneness.  [F. 
propension.] 

Proper,  prop'er,  a.  Belonging  to  as  one’s  own;  own; 
belonging  to  the  natural  or  essential  constitution  of; 
esp.,  befitting  one’s  nature,  property,  etc.;  adapted 
to  the  ends  of  order,  comfort,  taste,  beauty,  moral¬ 
ity,  etc.;  precise;  formal;  according  to  usage;  well 
formed;  handsome;  pert,  to  one  of  a  species,  but  not 
common  to  the  whole;  not  appellative.  [ME.  and 
F.  propre ,  L.  proprius,  one’s  own  ;  perh.  s.  rt.  L. 
prope,  near,  E.  propinquity.]  -Prop'erly.  adv.  In 
a  proper  manner;  suitably;  fitly;  m  a  strict  sense; 
strictly.  —  Prop'erness,  n.  —  Prop'erty.  -er-tY,  n.* 
That  which  is  proper  to  anything;  a  peculiar  quality 
of  anything;  an  acquired  or  artificial  quality;  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  any  person;  that  to  which  a  per¬ 
son  has  a  legal  title;  thing  owned;  exclusive  right  of 
possessing;  possession  held  in  one’s  own  right;  an 
estate,  whether  in  lands,  goods,  or  money;  nearness 
or  right;  a  piece  of  land  with  the  appurtenant  build* 
ings.  [ME.  and  OF.  proprete,  L.  proprietas.]  —  Pro¬ 
prietary, -pri'e-ta-rY,  n.  A  proprietor  or  owner;  a 
body  of  proprietors  taken  collectively. —  a.  Pert,  to 
a  proprietor.  [OF.  proprietaire,  L.  proprietor  ins,  an 
owner.]  —  Proprietor,  -e-ter,  n.  One  who  has  the 
legal  right  or  exclusive  title  to  anything,  whether  in 
possession  or  not;  an  owner.  —  Proprietorship,  n. 
State  of  being  proprietor.  —  Proprietress,  n.  A  fe¬ 
male  proprietor.  —  Propriety,  -e-tY,  n.  Conformity 
to  an  acknowledged  or  correct  standard;  consonance 
with  established^  principles,  rules,  or  customs;  fit¬ 
ness;  decorum;  justness;  accuracy.  [Same  as  prop¬ 
erty.] 

Properispomenon,  pro'per-Y-spom'e-non,  n.  (Gr. 
Gram.)  A  word  having  the  circumflex  accent  on 
the  penult.  [Gr.,  twisted  round  before.] 

Prophet,  prof 'et,  w.  One  who  fqretells  events;  a  pre- 
dicter  ;  an  interpreter.  [ME.  and  OF.  prophete,  L. 
propheta,  Gr.  prophetes,  fr.  Gr.  pro,  publicly,  before 
all,  and  phemi,  I  say,  speak;  s.  rt.  fame.]—  Proph'- 
etess,  n.  A  female' prophet. — Proph'ecy,  -e-sY,  n. 
A  declaration  of  something  to  come  ;  esp.,  an  in¬ 
spired  foretelling.  (Script.)  A  book  of  prophecies; 
a  history;  public  interpretation  of  Scripture;  preach¬ 
ing.  [ME.  and  OF.  prophecie,  Gr.  propheteia.]  — 

—  Proph'esy,  -e-sl,  v.  t.  [-sied  (-sld), -sying.]  To 
foretell,  as  future;  predict.  —  v.  i.  To  utter  predic- 
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tions.  (Script.)  To  instruct  in  religious  doctrines, 
preach,  exhort.  —  Proph'esi'er,  -si'er,  u.  -  Propliet'- 
ic,  -ical,  pro-fet'ik-al,  a.  Containing,  or  pert.  to, 
prophecy,  —  used  with  of  before  the  tiling  foretold. 
—  Prophetically,  adv.  — Prophet'icalness,  n. 

Prophylaxis,  prot-Y-laks'is,  n.  (Med.)  Art  of  pre¬ 
serving  from,  or  preventing,  disease  ;  observance  of 
rules  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health  ;  pre¬ 
servative  or  preventive  treatment.  [Gr.,  fr.  prophu- 
lassein,  to  guard  against,  fr.  pro  and  phulassein,  fr. 
phulax ,  a  guard.]  —  Proph'ylac'tic,  n.  A  medicine 
which  preserves  or  defends  against  disease  ;  a  pre¬ 
ventive.—  Proph'ylac'tic,  -tical,  a.  Defending  from 
disease.  [F.  prophylactique.] 

Propinquity,  pro-pink'wY-tY,  n.  Nearness  in  place, 
time,  or  relationship;  neighborhood;  proximity.  [L. 
propinquitas ,  fr.  propinquus,  near,  neighboring,  fr. 
prope ,  near.] 

Propitious,  pro-pish'us,  a.  Favorable  ;  kind  ;  ready 
to  forgive  sins  and  bestow  blessings ;  auspicious. 
[ME.  and  OF.  pro/rice,  L.  propitius,  prob.  orig.  a 
term  of  augury,  fr.  pro  and  petere,  to  fly.]  —  Propi¬ 
tiously,  adv.  —  Propitiate.  -T-at,  v.  t.  To  appease 
and  render  favorable,  make  propitious.  [L.  pro- 
pitiare ,  -alum.]  —  Propitiable,  a. — Propi'tia'tion, 
n.  Act  of  propitiating  or  making  propitious ;  that 
which,  etc.  ( Theol .)  The  atonement  or  atoning  sacri¬ 
fice.  [F.]  —  Propitiator,  «.—  Propi'tiatory,  -a-to-rY, 
a.  Having  the  power  to  make  pro])ft?o*fs  ;  pert,  to, 
or  employed  in,  propitiation;  expiatory.  —  n.  (Jew¬ 
ish  Ant iq.)  The  mercy-seat;  the  lid  or  cover  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant ;  the  symbol  of  the  propitiated 
Jehovah. 

Propolis,  pro'po-lis,  n.  A  resinous  substance  of  a  red¬ 
dish  color,  used  by  bees  to  stop  crevices  in  their 
hives,  etc.  [L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  pro  and  polis,  a  city.] 

Proponent.  See  under  Propound. 

Proportion,  pro-por'shun,  n.  Arrangement  of  parts  ; 
relation  of  one  portion  to  another,  or  to  the  whole, 
with  respect  to  magnitude  or  quantity  ;  relation  of 
one  thing  to  another  in  size,  quantity,  degree,  etc.  ; 
equal  or  just  share;  lot;  symmetrical  arrangement, 
distribution,  or  adjustment.  (Math.)  Equality  or 
similarity  of  ratios,  esp.  of  geometrical  ratios ;  the 
rule  of  3  in  arithmetic,  in  wnich  the  3  given  terms, 
together  with  the  1  sought,  are  proportional,  —  v.  t. 
[proportioned  (-shund),  -TiONiNG.]  To  adjust  in 
a  suitable  proportion  ;  to  form  with  symmetry  or 
suitableness.  [F. ;  L.  proportio,  fr.  'pro  and  portio,  a 
part,  portion,  q.  v.]  —  In  proportion.  According  as  ; 
to  the  degree  that.  —  Propor'tionable,  a.  Capable 
of  being  proportioned  or  made  proportional ;  pro¬ 
portional.—  Propor'tionableness,  n.  —  Propor'tion- 
ably,  adv.  —  Propor'tional,  a.  Having  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  or  comparative  relation  ;  relating  to,  or  se¬ 
curing,  proportion.  (Math.)  Having  the  same,  or 
a  constant,  ratio.  —  n.  (Math.)  Any  number  or 
quantity  in  a  proportion.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Equiv¬ 
alent.  —  Proportionality,  -al'Y-tY,  n.  Quality  of 
being  in  proportion.  —  Proportionally,  adv._  In 
proportion  ;  in  due  degree.  —  Proportionate,  -at,  a. 
Adjusted  to  something  else,  according  to  a  propor¬ 
tion;  symmetrical;  corresponding.  —  v.t.  To  make 
proportional  ;  to  proportion.  —  Proportionately, 
adv.  —  Proportionateness,  n. 

Propose,  pro-poz',  v.  t.  [-posed  (-pozd'),  -posing.] 
To  offer  for  consideration,  discussion,  acceptance, 
or  adoption;  to  purpose,  intend. — v.  i.  To  lay 
schemes ;  to  offer  one’s  self  in  marriage.  [F.  pro¬ 
poser ,  fr.  pro  and  poser,  to  place,  set,  put:  see  Pose, 
an  attitude  ;  not  fr.  L.  ponere,  to  place,  nor  s.  rt.  E. 
propound,  proposition .]  —  Propos'er,  n.  — Propos'al, 
n.  That  which  is  proposed  for  consideration  or  ac¬ 
ceptance;  offer  ;  proffer;  tender;  overture.  —  Pur'- 
pose,  per 'pus,  n.  Object  to  be  reached  or  accom¬ 
plished;  end  or  aim  to  which  the  view  is  directed  in 
any  plan,  measure,  or  exertion;  design;  end;  inten¬ 
tion. —  v.t.  [purposed  (-pust), -posing.]  To  deter¬ 
mine  upon  (some  end  or  object  to  be  accomplished); 
to  intend,  design,  resolve.  —  v.  i.  To  design,  intend, 
mean .  [OF.  purposer,  a  form  of  proposer, to  intend; 
but  OF.  pourpos,  F.  propos  =  L.  propositum,  thing 
proposed,  designed,  is  fr.  L.  proponere  :  see  Pro¬ 
pound,  —  the  F.  v.  and  n.  being  not  s.  rt.]  —  On  }>ur- 
vose.  With  previous  design;  with  the  mind  directed 
<ij)  that  object.  —  Pur'posely,  adv.  By  purpose  or  de¬ 
sign  :  intentionally;  with  predetermination. 

Propound,  pro-pownd',  v.  t.  To  lav  before,  offer  for 
consideration.  (Congregational  Churches.)  To  pro¬ 
pose  or  name  as  a  candidate  for  admission  to  com¬ 
munion  with  achurch.  [ME. propone,  L. proponere. 
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-position,  fr.  pro  and  ponei'c,  to  put,  set.]  —  Pro- 
pound'er,  n.  —  Proposition,  -zish'un,  n.  That 
which  is  offered  for  consideration,  acceptance,  or 
adoption.  (Gram,  it  Logic.)  A  complete  sentence; 
a  subject  and  predicate  united  by  a  copula.  (Math.) 
A  statement  in  terms  either  of  a  truth  to  be  demon¬ 
strated  or  of  an  operation  to  be  performed.  [F.%  L. 
propositio.]  —  Propositional,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  in  the 
nature  of,  a  proposition.  — Propo'nent,  n.  One  who 
makes  an  offer,  or  lays  down  a  proposition.  [L.  pro- 
ponens,  p.  p.  of  proponere .] 

Proprietor,  Propriety,  etc.  See  under  Proper. 

Propugn,  pro-pun',  v.  t.  [-pugned  (-pflnd'),  -pugn- 
ing.J  To  contend  for,  defend,  vindicate.  [L.  pro- 
pvgnare,  fr.  pro  and  pugnare,  to  fight :  see  Pugna¬ 
cious.]  —  Propugn'er,  n.  A  defender. 

Propulsion,  Propulsive.  See  under  Propel. 

Pro  rata,  pro-ra'ta.  In  proportion.  [L.] —Prorate', 
-rat',  v.  t.  To  divide  or  distribute  proportionally  ; 
to  assess  pro  rata.  —  n.  A  division  of  rate  propor- 
tionably. — Prorat'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  di¬ 
vided  proportionately. 

Prorogue,  pro-rog',  v.  t.  [-rogued  (-rogd'),  -rogu- 
ing.J  To  protract,  prolong,  defer,  delay ;  to  adjourn 
(a  parliament  or  legislature)  to  some  definite  time, 
or  esp.  till  the  commencement  of  the  next  annual 
session.  [F.  proroger,  L.  prorogare,  fr.  pro  and  ro- 
gare ,  to  ask.]  —  Pro'roga'tion,  n.  Adjournment  of  a 
parliament,  etc.,  by  authority  of  a  sovereign,  gov¬ 
ernor,  etc.  [F.] 

Proruption,  pro-rup'shun,  n.  Act  of  bursting  forth. 
[L.  proruptio ,  fr.  prorumpere,  -ruptum,  to  break 
forth.] 

Prosaic,  Prosaism,  etc.  See  under  Prose. 

Proscenium,  pro-se'nl-um,  n.  (Anc.  Theater.)  The 
stage.  (Modern  Theater.)  The  part  of  the  stage  in 
front  of  the  drop-scene.  [L.;  Gr.  proskenion,  fr.  pro 
and  s/cene  =  E.  scene.} 

Proscribe,  pro-skrlb',  v.  i.  [-scRiBED(-skribd'),  -scrib¬ 
ing.]  To  doom  to  destruction ;  to  denounce  and 
condemn  as  dangerous  and  not  worthy  of  reception, 
interdict,  prohibit;  to  outlaw,  doom.  [L.  proscribere, 
- scriptum ,  fr.  pro  and  scribere,  to  write.]  —  Proscrib'- 
er,  n.  —  Proscrip'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being, 
etc.;  outlawry;  banishment;  condemnation;  denun¬ 
ciation.  [F.]  —  Proscrip 'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
consisting  in,  proscription;  proscribing. 

Prose,  proz,  n.  The  natural  language  of  man;  lan¬ 
guage  not  in  verse;  a  prosy  talker.  — v.  i.  [eeozed 
(prozd),  PROZING.]  To  write  prose;  to  talk  in  a  dull, 
prosy,  tedious  manner. — a.  Pert,  to,  or  composed 
of,  prose;  possessing  or  exhibiting  unpoetical  char¬ 
acteristics.  [F.;  L. prosa,  iorprorsa  (oratio),  straight¬ 
forward  (speech),  fern,  ofprorsus,  forward,  contr.  fr. 
proversus,  lit.  turned  forward,  fr.  pro  and  vertere, 
versum,  to  turn ;  s.  rt.  verse  ( !).]  —  Pros'er,  n.  Orig., 
a  writer  of  prose  ;  a  tedious  writer  or  speaker.  — 
Pros'y,  -Y,  a.  [-ier,  -iest.]  Like  prose;  dull;  tedi¬ 
ous.  —  Pros'ily,  adv.  — •  Pros'iness.  n.  —  Prosa'ic,  -ic¬ 
al,  pro-za'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  prose; 
dull;  uninteresting;  prosy.  [L.prosaiCws.] —  Prosa '- 
ically,  adv.  —  Pro'salsm,"-izm,  n.  That  which  is  in 
the  form  of  prose  writing.  —  Pro'saist,  n.  A  writer 
of  prose. 

Prosecute,  pros'e-kut,  v.  t.  To  follow  or  pursue  with 
a  view  to  reach,  execute,  or  accomplish;  to  seek  to 
obtain  by  legal  process.  (Law.)  To  accuse  of  some 
crime  or  breach  of  law,  or  to  pursue  for  redress 
or  punishment,  before  a  legal  tribunal.  —  v.  i.  To 
carry  on  a  legal  prosecution.  [L.  prosequi ,  prosecu- 
tus,  fr.  pro  and  sequi,  to  follow.]  —  Pros'ecut'able,  a. 
—  Pros'ecu'tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of  prosecuting, 
or  of  endeavoring  to  gain  or  accomplish  something. 
( Lav •>.)  The  institution  and  carrying  on  of  a  suit.  — 
Pros'ecu'tor,  n.  One  who  prosecutes.  [L.l 

Proselyte,  pros'e-lit,  n.  A  convert  to  some  religion  or 
religious  sect,  or  to  some  particular  opinion,  system, 
or  party.  —  v.  t.  To  convert  to  some  religion,  opin¬ 
ion,  or  system.  [ME.  and  OF.  proselite,  L.  prosely- 
tus,  Gr.  proselutos,  lit.  one  who  nas  come  to  a  place, 
a  convert,  fr.  Gr .  proserchesthai,  to  come  to,  fr.  pros 
(=proti,  fr.  pro,  before;  s.  rt.  Skr .  prati,  towards,  fr. 
pra,  before:  see  Pro),  to,  towards,  and  erchesthai,  to 
come.]  —  Pros'elytism,  -li-tizm,  n.  Act  of  prosely¬ 
ting;  the  making  of  converts.  —  Pros'elytize,  -tlz,  v. 
i.  To  make  converts  or  proselytes. 

Proser,  Prosily,  etc.  See  under  Prose. 

Pro-slavery,  pro-slav'gr-Y.  a.  In  favor  of  slavery. 

Prosody,  pros'o-dY,  n.  That  part  of  grammar  which 
treats  of  the  quantity  of  syllables,  ox  accent,  and  of 
the  laws  of  versification.  [F.  prosodie,  L.  and  Gr. 
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jirostxlia ,  :i  song:  sung  to  an  instrument,  a  tone,  ac¬ 
cent,  prosody,  fr.  Or.  pros  (see  Proselyte)  and 
ode ,  a  song,  ode,  q.  v.J  —  Proso'dial,  pro-so'dY-al, 
-sod'ical,  -sod'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  according  to  tlie 
rules  of,  prosody.  —  Proso'dian,  Pros'odist,  prOs'- 
o-dist,  n.  One  who  understands  prosody. 
Prosopopoeia,  pros'o-po-pe'ya,  n.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by 
winch  things  are  represented  as  persons,  or  an  ab¬ 
sent  person  is  introduced  as  speaking;  personifica¬ 
tion.  [Or.  prosopopoiia,  fr.  prosopon,  a  face,  person 
(l'r.  tiros  and  ops,  face,  appearance),  and  povein,  to 
make.] 

Prospect,  pros'pekt,  n.  That  which  is  embraced  by  | 
the  eye  in  vision;  view;  a  picturesque  or  widely  ex¬ 
tended  view;  landscape;  a  position  which  affords  a 
fine  view;  a  lookout;  position  of  the  front  of  a  build¬ 
ing;  anticipation;  ground  for  hoping;  expectation. 
—  v.  t.  To  search  or  examine  for  (esp.  ore,  gold, 
etc.).  —  v.i.  To  make  a  search,  seek.  [L.  prospec¬ 
tus,  a  lookout,  distant  view,  prop.  p.  p.  of  prospicere, 
to  look  forward,  fr. pro  and  specere,  spicere ,  to  look: 
see  Spy.]  —  Prospec'tion,  pro-spek'shun,  n.  Act  of 
looking  forward,  or  providing  for  future  wants.  — 
Prospective,  -iv,  a.  Looking  forward  in  time;  act¬ 
ing  with  foresight:  respecting  or  relating  to  the  fu¬ 
ture.  rr.l  —  Prospectively,  adv.  —  Prospecius,  n. 
Plan  of  a  literary  work,  containing  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  or  design,  terms  of  publication,  etc.  [L.l 
Prosperous,  pros' p5r-us,  a.  Tending  or  permitted  to 
succeed  in  the  pursuit  of  anything  desirable;  favor¬ 
ing  success;  fortunate;  flourishing;  thriving;  auspi¬ 
cious;  lucky.  [L.  prosperus  or  prosper,  orig.  answer¬ 
ing  to  hope,  fr.  pro,  according  to,  and  sperare,  to 
hope,  fr.  spes,  hope.]  —  Pros'perously,  adv.  —  Pros'- 
perousness,  n.  —  Pros'per,  v.  t.  [-pered  (-pgrd),  -Pek¬ 
ing.]  To  favor,  render  successful.  —  v.  i.  To  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  make  gain,  flourish,  thrive,  advance.  [OF. 
prosperer,  L.  prosper  are,  fr.  prosper.")  —  Prosperity, 
-per'Y-tY,  n.  Advance  or  gain  in  anything  desirable; 
successful  progress  in  any  enterprise;  success;  thrift; 
weal ;  welfare  ;  well-being  ;  happiness.  [ME.  and 
OF. prosperity,  I,. prospentus.} 

Prosthesis,  pros'the-sis,  n.  ( Surg .)  The  addition  of 
an  artificial  part  to  supply  a  defect  of  the  body. 
(Gram.)  A  figure  consisting  in  prefixing  one  or 
more  letters  to  the  beginning  of  a  word.  [L.  and  Gr., 
fr.  Gr.  pros  and  tithenai,  to  put,  place.] 

Prostitute,  pros'tY-tut,  v.  t.  To  offer  (a  woman)  to  a 
lewd  use;  to  devote  to  base  or  unworthy  purposes. — 
a.  Openly  devoted  to  lewdness,  or  to  base  or  infa¬ 
mous  purposes.  —  n.  A  woman  given  to  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  lewdness;  a  strumpet;  a  base  hireling.  [h.pros- 
tituere,  -titutum,  fr.  pro  and  statuere,  to  put,  place.]  — 
Prostitu'tion,  n.  Act  or  practice  of  prostituting ; 
common  lewdness  of  a  female;  act  of  setting  one’s 
self  to  sale,  or  of  devoting  to  infamous  purposes 
what  is  in  one’s  power.  [F.j  —  Pros'titu'tor,  -t*5r,  n. 
[L.l 

Prostrate,  pros'trat,  a.  Lying  at  length,  or  with  the 
body  stretched  out;  occupying  a  humble  or  suppli¬ 
ant  position.  —  v.  t.  To  lay  or  fall  flat,  throw  down; 
to  cause  to  sink  totally,  reduce.  [L.  prosternere , 
-stratum,  fr.  pro  and  stemere,  to  stretch  out,  throw 
down.]  —  Prostra'tion,  n.  Act  of  prostrating,  throw¬ 
ing  or  falling  down,  or  laying  flat;  condition  of  be¬ 
ing  prostrate;  great  depression,  (Med.)  Oppression 
of  natural  strength  and  vigor.  [F.J 
Prostyle,  pro'stil,  n.  (Arch.)  A  portico  in  which  the 
columns  stand  in  advance  of  the  building  to  which 
they  belong.  [Gr.  prostulos,  fr.  pro  and  stulos,  col¬ 
umn.] 

Prosy.  See  under  Prose. 

Prosyllogism,  pro-sil'lo-jizm,  ».  (Logic.)  A  syllogism 
preliminary  or  logically  essential  to  another  syllo-  I 
gism;  the  conclusion  of  such  a  syllogism. 
Protagonist.  See  under  Protege 
Protasis,  prot'a-sis,  n.  A  proposition;  maxim.  (  Gram.) 
The  first  or  subordinate  member  of  a  sentence,  gen¬ 
erally  of  a  conditional  sentence.  [L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr. 
proteinein,  to  stretch  forward;  teinein,  to  stretch.] 
Protean,  pro'te-an,  a.  Pert,  to  Proteus,  a  sea-god  who 
could  assume  different  shapes;  readily  changing  the 
form  or  appearance. 

Protect,  pro-tekt',  v.  t.  To  cover  or  shield  from  dan¬ 
ger  or  injury;  to  defend,  guard,  preserve,  secure.  [L. 

iirotegere,  -tectum,  fr.  pro  and  tegere,  to  cover.]  — 
’rotec'tion,  n.  Act  of  protecting;  preservation  from 
loss,  injury,  or  annoyance;  state  of  being  protected;  j 
that  which  preserves  from  injury;  a  writing  that  pro-  j 
tects;  defense;  guard;  shelter;  refuge;  security;  safe-  j 
ty.  [F.J  —  Protec 'tionist,  n.  One  who  favors  the  1 


protection  of  some  branch  of  industry  by  legal  en¬ 
actments.  —  Protective,  -iv,  a.  Affording  protec¬ 
tion;  sheltering.  —  Protect'or,  «.  One  who,  etc.;  a 
guardian,  preserver,  supporter.  [L.]  —  Protect 'or¬ 
ate,  -er-at,  n.  Government  by  a  protector;  authority 
assumed  by  a  superior  power  over  an  inferior  or  a 
dependent  one.  —  Protect'orship,  n.  Office  of  a  pro¬ 
tector  or  regent. —Protect'ress,  n.  A  woman  who 
protects.  [ME.  and  F.  protectrice .]  —  Prot^gd,  n.  m., 
Prot^g^e,  pro-ta-zha',  n.f.  One  under  the  protection 
of  another.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  protdger  =  L.  protegere .] 

Proteid,  pro'te-id,  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  certain  nitrog¬ 
enous,  amorphous  principles  (albumen,  gluten, 
fibrin,  casein,  etc.),  forming  the  chief  solid  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  blood,  muscles,  etc.,  of  animals,  and  oc¬ 
curring  in  almost  every  part  of  vegetables  ;  an  al¬ 
buminoid.— a.  Of, or  pert,  to,  etc.  [Gr.p?-o(o.s(superl. 
of  pro,  q.  v.),  first,  and  eidos,  form.]  —  Protag'onist, 
n.  One  who  fills  the  leading  part  in  a  drama,  or  in 
any  great  enterprise,  conflict,  etc.  [Gr.  protos  and 
agonistes,  an  actor,  fr.  agein,  to  act,  agon,  contest.] 

—  Prothon'otary,  -thon'o-ta-rY,  n.  A  chief  notary  or 
clerk;  in  some  of  the  U.  S.,  a  register  or  chief  clerk 
of  a  court.  (Horn.  Cath.  Ch.)  One  of  12  persons 
constituting  a  college,  who  receive  the  last  wills  of 
cardinals,  etc.  [L.  protonotarius,  fr.  Gr.  protos  and 
L.  notarius,  a  scribe,  notary.]  —  Pro'tocol,  n.  Orig¬ 
inal  copy  of  any  writing,  as  of  a  treaty  ;  rough 
draught  of  an  instrument  or  transaction  ;  a  friend¬ 
ly  diplomatic  document  designed  to  effect  the  peace¬ 
ful  accomplishment  of  diplomatic  ends.  [OF.  pro- 
tocolc,  LL.  protocollum,  LateGr .  protocollon,  lit.  first 
glued  on,  being  the  first  leaf  glued  to  rolls  of  papy¬ 
rus  and  notarial  documents,  on  which  the  date  was 
written,  fr.  Gr.  protos  and  holla,  glue.] — Pro'tomar'- 
tyr,  -mar' ter,  n.  The  first  martyr,  Stephen  ;  first 
who  suffers,  or  is  sacrificed,  in  any  cause.  [LateL.: 
Gr.  martur,  a  martyr,  a  form  of  martus,  a  witness.] 

—  Pro'toplasm,  -plazm,  n.  (Physiol.)  A  homogene¬ 
ous  structureless  substance,  forming  the  physical 
basis  of  life,  contractile,  and  resembling  albumen 
in  chemical  composition;  cytoplasm;  sarcode;  germ¬ 
inal  matter.  [Gr.  plasma. ,  form,  fr.  plassein,  to 
mold.]  — Pro'toplast,  n.  The  thing  first  formed,  as 
a  copy  to  be  imitated;  an  original.—  Pro'totype,  -tip, 
n.  A  model  after  which  anything  is  copied:  pattern; 
exemplar;  archetype.  [Gr.  tupos,  type,  model.]  — 
Protozo'an,  -zo'an,  n.  An  animal  of  the  lowest 
class,  disting,  by  its  simplicity  of  structure  ;  the 
protozoans  include  the  sponges,  and  many  so-called 
animalcules.  [Gr.  zoon,  animal.]  —  Protozo'ic,  a. 
Of,  or  pert,  to,  etc. 

Protest,  pro-test',  v.  i.  To  affirm  in  a  public  or  for¬ 
mal  manner;  to  make  a  solemn  declaration  (usually 
a  written  one)  expressive  of  opposition  ;  to  assever¬ 
ate,  aver,  attest,  declare,  profess.  —  v.  t.  To  make  a 
solemn  declaration  or  affirmation  of.  [F.  protester, 
L.  protestari,  f r.  pro  and  testari,  to  testify,  f r.  testis, 
a  witness.]  —  Pro'test,  n.  A  solemn  declaration  of 
opinion,  commonly  against  some  act;  a  declaration 
tnat  one  does  not  consent  to  an  act;  esp.  a  declara¬ 
tion  in  writing  of  dissent  from  the  proceedings  of  a 
legislative  body.  (Law.)  A  declaration  in  writing, 
made  by  a  notary  public,  on  behalf  of  the  holder  of 
a  bill  or  note,  that  acceptance  or  payment  has  been 
refused.  —  Prot'estant,  a.  Making  a  protest;  pert, 
to  the  faith  and  practice  of  those  who  protest  against 
the  church  of  Rome.  —  n.  One  who,  etc.  [F.]  — 
Prot'estantism,  -izm,  n.  The  Protestant  religion. — 
Prot'esta'tion,  n.  Act  of  making  a  protest  or  pub¬ 
lic  avowal  ;  a  solemn  declaration,  esp.  of  dissent. 
[F.]  —  Protest'er,  n. 

Prothonotary,  Protocol,  Protoplasm,  etc.  See  under 
Proteid. 

Protract,  pro-trakt',  v.  t.  To  draw  out  or  lengthen  in 
time,  continue;  to  put  off  to  a  distant  time,  prolong, 
delay,  defer,  retard.  (Surv.)  To  lay  down  with 
scale  and  protractor.  [L.  protraherc,  -tractum,  fr, 
pro  and  trahere,  to  draw.]  —  Protract'er,  n.  One 
who,  etc.  —  Protract'or,  -Sr,  n. 

One  who,  etc.  ;  a  mathematical 
instrument  for  laying  down  and 
measuring  angles  on  paper. 

(Surg.)  An  instrument  used  in 
extracting  foreign  or  offensive 
matter  from  a  wound.  —  Pro-  1  retractor, 
trac'tion,  n.  Act  of  drawing  out  or  continuing  in 
time.  (Surv.)  Act  of  plotting  or  laying  down  on 
paper  the  dimensions  of  anything,  as  a  field.  That 
which  is  protracted,  or  plotted  on  paper.  — Protract'- 
ive,  -iv,  a.  Prolonging;  continuing;  delaying. 
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Protrude,  pro-trbod'.  r.  t.  To  thrust  out,  as  through  a 
narrow  oritice  or  from  confinement. —  v.  i.  To  shoot 
forward,  be  thrust  forward.  [L.  protrudere ,  -tru- 
sum,  fr.  pro  and  trudere,  to  thrust.]  —  Protru'sion, 
-zhun,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Protru'- 
sive,  -siv,  a.  Thrusting  or  impelling  forward. 

Protuberate,  pro-tu'ber-at,  v.  i.  To  swell  or  be  prom¬ 
inent  beyond  the  adjacent  surface;  to  bulge  out.  [L. 
protuberare,  -aturn,  fr.  pro  and  tuber,  a  hump,  swell¬ 
ing:  see  Tuber.] —  Protu'bera'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or 
condition  of,  etc.  —  Protu'berance,  -ans,  n.  Any¬ 
thing  swelled  beyond  the  surrounding  surface  ;  a 
projection.  —  Protu'berant,  a.  Swelling. 

Proud,  Proudly.  See  under  Pride. 

Prove,  prdov,  v,  t.  [proved  (proovd),  proving.]  To 
try  or  ascertain  by  an  experiment,  test,  or  standard; 
to  evince,  establish,  or  ascertain  (truth,  reality,  or 
fact)  by  argument,  testimony,  etc.  ;  to  ascertain 
the  genuineness  or  validity  of  ;  to  argue,  verify, 
justify,  evince,  manifest,  demonstrate.  —  v.  i.  To 
make  trial;  to  be  found  by  experience  or  trial;  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  event  subsequent.  [OP.  prover , 
prouver,  L.  probare,  to  test,  try,  orig.  to  judge  of  the 
goodness  of  a  thing,  fr.  probus,  good,  excellent.]  — 
Prov'en,  -n,  p.  p.  Scotch  form  of  proved,  p.  p._of 
prove.  —  Prov'able,  a.  —  Prov'er,  n.  —  Proof,  proof , 
n.  Any  effort,  process,  or  operation  designed  to  es¬ 
tablish  or  discover  a  fact  or  truth  ;  test ;  trial ;  that 
degree  of  evidence  which  produces  belief  ;  impene¬ 
trability  of  physical  bodies  ;  firmness  of  mind  ;  sta¬ 
bility  not  to  be  shaken  ;  act  of  testing  the  strength 
of  alcoholic  spirits ;  the  degree  of  strength.  (Print.) 
A  trial  impression  from  a  page  or  form  of  type,  an 
engraved  plate,  etc.,  taken  for  correction.— a.  Firm 
or  successful  in  resisting;  impenetrable,— much  used 
in  composition,  as,  waterproof ,  fireproof ,  etc.  [ME. 
preef,  F.  preuve ,  Pg.  and  It.  prova,  LL.  proba,  a 
proof,  fr.  L.  probare.]  —  ProofTess,  a.  Wanting  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  to  induce  belief.  —  Proof'-sheet,  n. 
(Print.)  A  trial  impression  from  type,  an  engraved 
plate,  etc. —  Probe,  prob,  n.  (Sure/.)  An  instrument 
for  examining  a  wound,  ulcer,  cavity,  etc.  —  v.  t. 
[riiobed  (proud),  rrobing.]  To  examine  (a  wound, 
ulcer,  etc.)  by  an  instrument  thrust  into  the  part;  to 
scrutinize;  to  examinethorouglily  into.  [L. proba,  a 
proof.]  —  Pro'bate,  -bat,  n.  (Lctiv.)  Official  proof; 
esp.,  proof  that  an  instrument  purporting  to  be  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  one  deceased,  is  his  law¬ 
ful  act;  right  or  jurisdiction  of  proving  wills.  —  a. 
Of,  or  belonging  to,  a  probate  or  court  of  probate. 
[L.  probatus,  p.  p.  of  probare.)  —  Proba' tion,  n.  Any 
proceeding  designed  to  ascertain  truth,  to  determine 
character,  qualification,  etc.  ;  examination;  trial. 
[F.]  —  Proba'tional,  -tionary,  -a-rY,  a.  Serving  for 
trial.—  Probationer,  n.  One  undergoing  probation; 
a  novice.  —  Pro'bative,  -ba-tiv,  a.  Serving  for  trial 
or  proof;  probationary.  — Proba' tor,  n.  An  exam¬ 
iner;  approver.  —  Pro^batory,  -ba-to-rY,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  serving  for,  trial  or  proof. — Prob'ity,  prbb'Y-tY, 
n.  Tried  virtue  or  integrity;  approved  moral  excel¬ 
lence;  rectitude;  uprightness;  sincerity.  [F.  probity, 
L.  probitas,  fr.  probus,  good,  proper.]  —  Prob'able, 
-a-bl,  a.  Having  more  evidence  for  than  against; 
likely;  rendering  probable;  giving  ground  for  belief , 
but  not  demonstrating.  [F.;  L.  ]>robabilis,  fr.  pro- 
bare.] —  Prob'ably,  adv.  In  a  probable  manner;  in 
likelihood;  likely.  —  Prob'abilist,  -bil-ist,  n.  One  of 
those  who  maintain  that  certainty  is  impossible,  and 
that  probability  alone  is  to  govern  our  faith  and  ac¬ 
tions;  one  who  maintains  that  a  man  may  do  what 
is  probably  right,  or  is  inculcated  by  teachers  of  au¬ 
thority,  although  it  may  not  seem  right  to  himself. 

—  Prob'abilism,  n.  Doctrine  of  the  probabilists. — 
Probability,  -bil'Y-tY,n.  Quality  of  being  probable; 
anything  that  has  the  appearance  of  truth.  (Math.) 
The  ratio  of  the  whole  number  of  chances,  favor¬ 
able  and  unfavorable,  to  the  number  of  favorable 
chances.  [V.  probability,  L.  probabilitas.) 

Provencal.  See  under  Province. 

Provender,  prov'en-der,  n.  Dry  food  for  beasts,  as 
corn,  hay,  and  oats;  a  mixture  of  meal  and  cut  straw 
or  hay.  [ME.  and  F.  provende,  provender,  also  a 
prebend,  L.  prsebenda,  a  payment,  fr.  prsebere,  to  af¬ 
ford,  allow:  see  Prebend. J 

Proverb,  prov'erb,  n.  An  old  and  common  sa3’ing; 
esp.  a  sentence  briefly  and  forcibly  expressing  some 
practical  truth;  a  striking  or  paradoxical  assertion; 
an  enigma;  maxim;  aphorism;  apothegm;  adage  ; 
saw  ;  a  by-word  ;  an  expression  of  contempt.  [F. 
proverbe,  L.  proverbium,  fr.  pro  and  verbum,  a  word.] 

—  Prov'erbs,  n.  A  book  of  the  Old  Test.,  containing 


maxims  suitable  lor  the  conduct  of  all  classes  of  men. 

—  Proverbial,  pro-verb'Y-al,  a.  Mentioned  or  com¬ 
prised  in  a  proverb;  universally  acknowledged  pr 
spoken  of;  pert,  to,  current  as,  resembling,  or  suit¬ 
able  to,  etc. —  Proverb'ialism,  -izm,  n.  A  proverbial 
phrase.  —  Proverb'ialist,  n.  One  who  speaks  prov¬ 
erbs. —  Proverbially,  adv.  In  a  proverb;  in  a  pro¬ 
verbial  manner;  commonly;  universally. 

Provide,  pro-vid',  v.  t.  To  look  out  for  in  advance;  to 
get,  collect,  or  make  ready  for  future  use;  to  pre¬ 
pare;  to  furnish,  supply.  —  v.  i.  To  procure  supplies 
or  means  of  defense;  to  furnish,  afford;  to  stipulate 
previously.  [L.  providere,  -visum,  fr.  pro  and  videre, 
to  see;  s.  rt.  purvey,  prudent. J  —  Provid'er,  n.  —  Pro- 
vid'ed,  conj.  On  condition  ;  by  stipulation  ;  with 
the  understanding;  if, —  followed  by  that.  —  Provi¬ 
dence,  n.  Act  of  providing  or  preparing  for  future 
use  or  application;  the  foresight  and  care  which  God 
exercises  over  his  creatures;  hence,  God,  regarded  as 
exercising  forecast,  care,  and  direction,  for  and  on 
his  creatures.  [F.;  L.  providential  —  Prov'ident,  a. 
Foreseeing  wants  and  making  provision  to  supply 
them;  forecasting;  cautious;  prudent;  economical. 
[L.  providens,  p.  pr.  of  providere .]  —  Providen'tial, 
-slial,  a.  Effected  by  the  providence  of  God;  refer¬ 
able  to  divine  providence.  —  Providen'tially,  adv. 
In  a  providential  manner.  —  Prov'idently,  adv.  In 
a  provident  manner;  with  prudent  foresight.— Pro- 
vis'ion,  -vizh'un,  n.  Act  of  providing  or  making 
previous  preparation;  that  provided  or  prepared; 
measures  taken  beforehand;  a  stock  of  food;  eat¬ 
ables  collected  or  stored,  —  often  in  pi. ;  a  condition; 
previous  agreement;  proviso;  a  temporary  arrange¬ 
ment.  —  v.t.  [provisioned  (-vizh'umU, -ioning.1 
To  supply  with  victuals  or  food.  [F.;  L.  provisio.] 

—  Provis'icnal,  -ionary,  -a-rY,  a.  Provided  for  pres¬ 
ent  need  or  for  the  occasion  ;  temporary.  — Provis'- 
ionally,  adv.  By  way  of  provision;  temporarily. — 
Proviso,  -vi'zo,  n.;  pi.  -sos,  -zoz.  A -conditional 
stipulation  that  affects  an  agreement,  contract,  law, 
grant,  etc.  [Fr.  the  L.  law  phrase  proviso  quod,  it 
being  provided  that.]  —  Provi'sor,  -zer,  n.  The  pur¬ 
veyor,  steward,  or  treasurer  of  a  religious  house.  — 
Provi'sory,  -zo-rY,  a.  Containing  a  proviso  or  con¬ 
dition;  conditional;  making  temporary  provision; 
temporary. 

Province,  prov'ins,  n.  A  country  or  region  dependent 
on  a  distant  authority;  a  division  of  an  empire,  or 
state,  esp.  one  remote  from  the  capital ;  a  region  of 
country;  tract;  large  extent;  a  region  under  the 
direction  of  any  special  person;  a  division  in  any 
department  of  knowledge  or  speculation  ;  one’s 
proper  or  appropriate  business,  duty,  or  calling.  [F.; 
L.  ]>rovincia,  a  territory,  conquest.]  —  Provin'cial, 
-shal,  a.  Pert,  or  relating  to  a  province;  appendant 
to  the  principal  kingdom  or  state;  exhibiting  the 
ways  or  manners  of  a  province;  countrified;  rude; 
uncouth;  having  local  prejudices;  illiberal, —  opp.  to 
cosmopolitan.  —  n.  One  "belonging  to  a  province. 
(Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  A  monastic  superior,  in  charge 
of  all  the  religious  houses  of  the  same  fraternity  in 
a  given  district.—  Provin'cialism,  -izm,  n.  A  pecul¬ 
iar  word  or  manner  of  speaking  in  a  province  or  dis¬ 
trict,  remote  from  the  metropolis.  —  Provin  cial'ity, 
-shY-al'Y-tY,  n.  Peculiarity  of  language  in  a  prov¬ 
ince. —  Provencal',  pro-voN-sal',  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
Provence  (the  first  Roman  province  in  Gaul),  or  to 
its  inhabitants  or  language.  —  n.  The  Romance 
tongue  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  esp.  in  poetry;  the 
Lanrjue  d'oc ,  as  disting,  fr.  the  Langue  d'oil  of 
Northern  France,  —  oc  and  oil  signifying  yes  in  the 
two  dialects. 

Provision,  Proviso,  etc.  See  under  Provide. 

Provoke,  pro-vok',  v.  t.  [-voked  (-vokt'),  -voeing.] 
To  call  forth,  excite  or  stimulate  to  action;  to  arouse 
to  anger  or  passion,  incense,  offend,  irritate,  incite. 
[F .provoquer,  L.  provocare ,  -catum,  fr .  pro  and  vo- 
care,  to  call,  fr.  vox,  voice.]  —  Prov'oca'tion,  n.  Act 
of  provoking;  that  which  provokes  or  excites  anger. 
[F.]  —  Provo'cative,  pro-vo'ka-tiv,  a.  Serving  or 
tending  to  provoke,  excite,  or  stimulate.  —  n.  Any¬ 
thing  which,  etc.;  a  stimulant. 

Provost,  prov'ust,  n.  A  person  appointed  to  superin¬ 
tend  or  preside  over  something;  chief  magistrate  of 
a  city  or  town;  head  of  a  college.  [OF. ;  L.  prieposi- 
tus,  a  prefect,  prop.  p.  p.  of  prseponere,  to  place  be¬ 
fore,  fr.  prse,  before,  and  ponere,  to  place.]  — Provost- 
marshal,  usually  pron.  pro-vo'.  (Mil.)  An  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  arrest  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  offenders  against  military  discipline. — Prov'- 
ostship,  n.  Office  of  a  provost. 
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Prow,  prow,  n.  The  lore 
part  of  a  ship.  [F.  prune, 
1,.  and  Gr.  prora,  i'r.  Gr. 
jtroi,  in  front,  ir.  pro,  q' 
v.J 

Prowess,  prow'es,  n.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  bravery;  val¬ 
or;  esp.,  military  bra¬ 
very  ;  gallantry.  [OF. 
prouesse ,  fr.  p  rou,  F 
preux,  valiunt;  peril,  ii 
L.  pro ;  s.  rt.  prude. J 

Prowl,  prowl,  v.  i ' 
[prowled  (prowl'd ) . 
prowling.]  To  rove 
over,  through,  or  about. 
—  v.  i.  To  rove  or  wan- 


Prow  of  Ancient  Galley. 


der,  esp.  for  prey  ;  to  prey,  plunder.  [ME.  prollen , 
to  search  about;  prob.  s.  rt.  prog.]  —  ProwUer,  n. — 
Prowl'ingly,  adv. 

Proximate,  proks'Y-mat,  a.  Next  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  or  following;  closest;  immediate;  direct.  [L. 
proximatus .  p.  p.  of  proximare,  to  draw  near,  fr. 
proximus ,  the  nearest,  next,  superl.  of  propc,  near; 
s.  rt.  propinquity.  ]  —  Prox'imately,  adv.  —  Proxim'- 
ity,  -lm'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being  next  in  time,  place, 
causation,  or  influence,  etc.  [F.  proximit6,  L.  prox- 
imilas.]  —  Prox'imo,  n.  A  day  of  the  next  month. 
[L.,  on  the  next.J 

Proxy,  etc.  See  under  Procure. 

Prude.prood.il.  A  woman  of  affected  or  over-sensi¬ 
tive  modesty  or  reserve.  [F.  prude,  prudish,  orig. 
discreet,  modest,  OF.  prode ,  fern,  at  prod,  prud  :  see 
Prowess.]  —  Prud'ery,  -er-!,  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  prudish  ;  affected  scrupulousness  ;  coyness. 
[F.  pruderie .]  —  Prud'ish,  a.  Like  a  prude;  very  for¬ 
mal,  precise,  or  reserved. 

Prudent,  prdb'dent,  a.  Sagacious  in  adapting  merns 
to  ends;  practically  wise;  careful;  dictated  or  di¬ 
rected  by  prudence;  cautious;  wary;  circumspect; 
judicious;  frugal;  economical;  provident.  [F.;  L. 
prudens,  contr.  of  provider*  :  same  as  provident,  q. 
v.,  under  Provide.]  —  Pru'dence,  -dens,  n.  State 
of  being  prudent;  wisdom  applied  to  practice.  [F.] 

—  Prudential,  -shal,  a.  Proceeding  from,  dictated 
or  prescribed  by,  or  exercising,  prudence  ;  discre¬ 
tionary  ;  advisory.  —  Pruden'tially,  adv.  In  con¬ 
formity  with  prudence;  prudently.  —  Pru'dently, 
adv. 

Prune,  proon,  v.  t.  [pruned  (prdond),  pruning.]  To 
lop  or  cut  off  (the  superfluous  branches  of  trees);  to 
trim;  to  dress  or  trim,  as  a  bird  its  feathers.  —  v.i. 
To  dress,  prink.  [ME.  proinen,  peril,  fr.  OF .  provig- 
ner,  ProvF.  preugner,  progner,  to  plant  a  stock  or 
slip,  multiply,  fr.  OF.  provain.  It.  propaggine,  a 
vine-sucker,  L.  propago,  a  layer,  sucker:  see  Propa¬ 
gate,  also  Preen.]  —  Prun'er,  ii.  —  Prun'ing-hook, 
-knife,  -shears,  n.  Implements  used  in  pruning  trees, 
etc. 

Prune,  proon,  n.  A  dried  plum;  sometimes,  also,  a 
fresh  plum.  [F. ;  L.  prunum,  Gr.  prounon,  proumnon, 
a  plum,  vrounos,  proumnos,  a  plum-tree.]  —  PruneU- 
la.  -nel'la,  -nel'lo,  n.  A  smooth  woolen  stuff,  gen¬ 
erally  Mack,  used  for  making  shoes  or  garments;  a 
kind  of  lasting.  I  Dim.  of  prune ;  F.  prunelle,  L.  pru¬ 
nella,  a  sloe,  —  the  stuff  being  named  fr.  its  dark 
color.]  —  Prunelle,  -neK,  -neUlo,  n.  A  kind  of  small 
French  plum,  stoned,  dried,  and  pressed.  —  PruniU- 
erous,  -nif'er-us,  a.  Bearing  plums.  [L.  ferre,  to 
bear.] 

Prurient,  proo'rY-ent,  a.  Uneasy  with  desire;  itching; 
inclined  to  lewd  thoughts  or  sights.  [L.  pruriens,  p. 
pr.  of  prurire,  to  itch,  orig.  to  burn;  s.  rt  .freeze,  q. 
v.]  —  Pru'rience,  -ency,  -rY-cn-sY,  n.  State  of  being 
prurient;  an  itching  desire  or  appetite  for  anything. 

—  Prurig'inous,  -rij'f-nus,  a.  Tending  to,  or  caused 
or  affected  by,  prurigo.  — Pruri'go,  -ri'go,  n.  (Med.) 
A  papular  disease  of  the  skin,  of  which  itching  is  the 
principal  symptom.  [L.^fr.  prurire.] 

Prussian,  prusli'an  or  proo'shan,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to, 
Prussia.  [G.  preuszisch.] —  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Prussia.  [G.  Preuszei] —  Prussian  blue.  (Chem.) 
Cyanide  of  potassium  and  iron,  a  salt  of  a  deep  blue, 
used  as  a  pigment.  —  Prus'siate,  -sT-at,  n.  (Chem.) 
One  of  various  compound  cyanides.  —  Prus'sic,  a. 
Pert,  to  Prussian  blue.— Prussic  acid.  An  extremely 
powerful  and  instantly  fatal  liquid  poison,  composed 
of  hydrogen  and  cyanogen  ;  hydrocyanic  acid  :  it 
smells  and  tastes  like  bitter  almonds  or  peach  stones. 

Pry,  pri,  v.  i.  [pried  (prld),  prying.]  To  inspect 
closely;  to  attempt  to  discover  that  which  is  hidden 


or  inaccessible.  [ME.  piren;  same  as  peer.  J  -  Prim¬ 
er,  n. 

Pry,  pri,  [pried  (prld),  prying.J,  Prize,  Prise,  v.  t. 
[PRIZED  or  PRISED  (prlzd),  PRIZING  or  PRISING.]  To 
raise,  or  attempt  to  raise,  with  a  lever.  — n.  A  lever, 
[F.  prise,  a  grip,  hold,  esp.  in  wrestling:  see  Prize.’ 
thing  taken.] 

Psalm,  sain,  n.  A  sacred  song;  esp.,  one  of  the  hymns 
by  David  and  others,  contained  in  the  Bible;  or,  a 
modern  versification  of  such  a  hymn.  [L.  psalm  us, 
psulma,  Gr.  ]>salmos,  a  touching,  feeling,  twitching 
(esp.  of  the  strings  of  a  harp),  hence  sound  of  the 
harp,  song;  fr.  psallein,  to  twitch,  twang,  touch;  s.  rt. 
Skr.  sphar,  to  tremble,  throb.]  —  Psalm 'ist,  n.  A 
writer  of  sacred  songs,  —  a  title  esp.  applied  to  Da¬ 
vid.  —  Psal'mody,  s&l'mo-dY,  n.  Act,  practice,  or 
art  of  singing  psalms;  psalms  considered  collectively. 
[F.  psalmodic ,  LateL.  and  Gr.  psalmodia;  Gr.  ode 
=  E.  ode,  q.  v.]  —  Psal'modist,  n.  One  who,  etc.  — 
Psalmog'raphy,  -mog'ra-fY,  n.  Act  or  practice  of 
writing  hymns,  etc.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  write.]— Psal'- 
ter,  sawl'ter,  n.  The  Book  of  Psalms  ;  esp.,  the 
Book  of  Psalms  as  printed  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  [OF.  psaltier,  L.  psalterium,  a  psalter,  also 
a  psaltery,  q.  v„  following.]  —  Psal'tery,  -ter-Y,  n. 
A  stringed  instrument  of  music  used  by  the  He¬ 
brews.  [ME.  sautrie,  OF.  psaltcrie,  L.  psalterium,  Gr. 
psal/erion,  a  stringed  instrument,  psalter,  a  harper, 
lr.  psallein .] 

Pseudaesthesia,  su-des-the'zliY-a,  n.  (Physiol.)  False 
or  imaginary  feeling  or  sense-perception,  as  in  hypo¬ 
chondriasis,  or  in  an  organ  that  has  been  removed, 
as  an  amputated  foot.  [Gr.  pseudes,  false  (fr.  pseu- 
dos ,  psuthos,  a  lie,  orig.  a  whisper,  fr.  psuthizein ,  to 
whisper;  s.  rt.  Gr.  psuchein,  to  blow,  Skr.  phut,  the 
onomat.  sound  of  blowing),  and  aisthesis,  sensation; 
s.  rt.  wsthetic.]  —  Pseu'do-dip'teral,  a.  (Arch.)  Im¬ 
perfectly  or 
falsely  dipter¬ 
al. —  n.  A  tem¬ 
ple,  etc.,  in 
which  the  in¬ 
ner  range  of 
columns  sur¬ 
rounding  the 
cell  is  omitted. 

[See  Dirter- 
al.]  —  Pseu'- 

donym,  -n  i  m,  Pseudo-dipteral. 

n.  A  fictitious  name  assumed  for  the  time,  as  by 
an  author.  [Gr.  ouoma,  name,  q.  v.] — Pseudon'y- 
mous,  -don'Y-mus,  a.  Bearing  a  fictitious  name. — 
Pseu'doscope,  -do-skop,  n.  (Opt.)  An  instrument 
which  exhibits  objects  with  their  proper  relief  re¬ 
versed.  [Gr.  skopcin ,  to  see.] 

Pshaw,  shaw,  inter  j.  Pish  !  pooh  !— an  exclamation  ex¬ 
pressive  of  contempt,  disdain,  or  dislike.  [Onomat.] 

Psora,  so'ra,  n.  ( Med.)  A  cutaneous  disease;  esp.,  the 
itch.  [L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  psoein,  to  rub.] 

Psychic,  si'kik,  -chical,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  human 
soul ;  relating  to  the  living  principle  in  man.  [Gr. 
psuchikos,  pert,  to  the  psuche,  soul,  life,  orig.  breath, 
fr.  psuchein,  to  blow:  see  Pseudzestiiesia.]  —  Psy- 
chol'ogy,  -koKo-jY,  n.  A  treatise  on  the  human  soul; 
the  systematic  or  scientific  knowledge  of  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  human  soul,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  by  consciousness.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  — 
Psycholog'ic,  -ical,  -loj'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to  psycliol- 
og3r.  —  PsychoUogist.  -kol'o-jist,  n.  One  versed  in 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  soul,  or  who  writes 
on  the  subject.  —  Psy'choman'cy,  -ko-man'sY,  n. 
Divination  by  consulting  the  souls  of  the  dead.  [Gr. 
manteia,  divination.] 

Ptarmigan,  tar'mY-gan,  n.  A  bird  of  the  grouse  fam¬ 
ily,  having  the 
feet  an d  toes 
feathered,  and 
haunting  lofty 
heights  of 
mountainous 
countries  in 
Europe,  Asia, 
andAmer.  [Ga. 
tannachan,  Ir. 
t armochan; 
peril,  s.  rt.  Ga. 
tarmaich,  to 
originate,  col¬ 
lect,  dwell,  be¬ 
get.] 

Pterodactyl,  ter-o-dak'til,  n. 


Ptarmigan. 

(Paleon.)  A  fossil  rep- 


SMll,  cube,  lull ;  moon,  foot;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxboN,  chair,  get. 
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.  tile  which  had  the  little  finger  of  the  hand  greatly 
elongated,  to  bear  a  membranous  wing.  [F.  ptdro- 
dactyle ,  fr.  Gr.  pteron,  a  wing  (s.  rt.  Jeather ,  q.  v., 
pen,  q.  v.),  and  duktulos,  finger,  toe.]  —  Pteroph'- 
orus,  te- 
rof'o-rus, 
n.  (Un- 
tom.)  One 
ot  agenus 
of  small 
lepidop- 
terous 
insects 
whose 
wings 
are  di¬ 
vided 

rowfSfth-  Pterophorus. 

ered  rays.  [Gr.  pherein ,  to  bear.] 

Ptolemaic,  tol-e-ma'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  Ptolemy,  an  an¬ 
cient  Greek  geographer  and  astronomer  who  sup¬ 
posed  the  earth  to  be  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  with  the  sun  and  stars  revolving  around  it. 
Ptyalism,  ti'a-lizm,  n,  (Med.)  A  morbid  and  copious 
excretion  of  saliva  ;  salivation.  [Gr.  ptualizevn ,  to 
spit  much,  fr.  ptualon,  spittle.] 

Puberty,  pu'ber-tf,  n.  The  age  at  which  persons  are 
capable  of  begetting  or  bearing  children,  being,  in 
temperate  climates,  about  14  years  in  males  and  12  in 
females.  [F.  puberte,  L.  pubertas,  fr.  pubes ,  the  signs 
of  manhood,  hair;  s.  rt.  pupus ,  a  boy,  pupa,  girl:  see 
Pupa.]  —  Fubes'cent,  -bes'sent,  a.  Arriving  at  pu¬ 
berty.  (Dot.)  Covered  with  pubescence,  as  the 
leaves  of  plants.  [L.  pubescens,  p.  pr.  of  pubescere , 
to  reach  the  age  of  puberty,  to  grow  hairy  or  mossy, 
fr.  pubes.]  —  Pubes'cence,  -sens,  n.  State  of  a  youth 
who  has  arrived  at  puberty;  state  of  puberty.  (Bot.) 
The  soft  downy  substance  on  plants. 

Public,  pub'lik,  a.  Pert,  to  the  people  ;  relating  to  a 
nation,  state,  or  community;  open  to  the  knowledge 
of  all;  current;  general;  notorious;  open  to  common 
use.  —  7i.  The  general  body  of  mankind,  or  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  state,  or  community;  the  people,  indefinitely. 
[F.,  m.{  publique ,  fern.;  L.  publieus,  OL.  poplicus,  fr. 
populus,  people,  q.  v.]  —  In  public.  In  open  view, 
before  the  people  at  large.  —  PubTicly,  adv.  With¬ 
out  concealment ;  in  the  name  of  the  public.  —  Pub¬ 
licity,  -lis'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.;  notoriety. 
[F.  publicitd.]  —  Pubiican,  -lY-kan,  n.  (llom.  Antiq.) 
A  farmer  of  the  taxes  and  public  revenues;  collector 
of  tribute.  The  keeper  of  an  inn  or  public  house. 
[L,  publicanus,  a  farmer  of  the  revenues,  orig.  pert, 
to  the  public  revenue.]  —  Pub'lish,  v.t.  [-lisped 
(-lisht),  -lisping.]  To  make  public,  divulge  (a  pri¬ 
vate  transaction),  promulgate  or  proclaim  (a  law  or 
edict) ;  to  make  known  by  posting,  or  by  reading 
in  a  church;  to  put  forth  (a  book,  etc.);  to  utter  or 
put  into  circulation.  [F.  publier,  L.  pitblicare,  -ca- 
tum .] —  Publisher,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  esp.  one  who 

iirints  and  offers  a  book,  newspaper,  etc.,  for  sale. — 
’ub'lishment,  n.  Act  of  making  publicly  known; 
a  public  notice  of  intended  marriage.  —  Pub'lica''- 
tion,  7i.  Act  of  making  known,  or  of  offering  a 
writing  to  the  public  by  sale  or  by  gratuitous  distri¬ 
bution;  any  pamphlet,  book,  etc.',  offered  for  sale  or 
to  public  notice.  [F.;  L.  publicatio.]  —  Publicist, 
-lY-sist,  n.  A  writer  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  na¬ 
tions. 

Puce,  pus,  a.  Of  a  dark  brown  or  brownish-purple 
color.  [F.,  the  color,  also  a  flea,  i.  e.  flea-colored,  L. 
pulex,  - icis ,  Gr.  psulla,  a  flea ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  sphur,  to 
move  quickly.]  —  Pu'ceron,  -se-ron,  n.  The  aphis, 
vine-fretter,  or  plant-louse.  [F.,  fr.  puce.] 

Puck,  puk,  n.  A  goblin  or  mischievous  sprite;  a  cele¬ 
brated  fairy.  [ME.  pouke,  Ir.  puca,  W.  pwca,  bwg, 
a  hobgoblin,  ic.  puhi,  an  imp;  s.  rt.  bvg,  pug.]  — 
Puck'-ball,  n.  A  kind  of  mushroom,  full  of  dust. 
Pucker,  puk'gr,  v.  t.  [-ered  (-Srd),  -eking.]  To 
gather  into  small  folds  or  wrinkles;  to  corrugate. — 
n.  A  fold,  wrinkle,  or  collection  of  folds;  a  state  of 
perplexity  ;  confusion  ;  bother.  [Fr.  poke ,  a  bag, 
q.  v.,  —  i.  e.  like  the  mouth  of  a  hag  when  drawn 
together.] 

Pudder,  pud'dSr,  n.  A  tumult;  confused  noise;  bus¬ 
tle.  [See  Pother.] 

Pudding,  pud'ding,  n.  A  kind  of  food  soft  or  moder¬ 
ately  har’d,  often  a  compound  of  flour,  milk,  and 
eggs,  sweetened,  or  eaten  with  sauce;  an  intestine 
filled  with  meat;  anything  resembling  pudding.  [Ir. 
putog,  Ga.  putag ,  a  pudding,  W.  poten ,  a  paunch, 


pudding;  s.  rt.  bag,  pod,  perh.  pout,  put,  1..  botvlus, 
sausage,  F.  boudin,  LG.  puddevmrst,  a  black  pud¬ 
ding.] —  Pud'ding-stone,  n.  (Min.)  A  course  rock, 
composed  of  silicious  or  other  pebbles,  united  by  a 
cement;  conglomerate. 

Puddle,  pud'dl,  v.  A  small  quantity  of  dirt.y  stand¬ 
ing  water  ;  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  worked  to¬ 
gether  with  water,  until  it  is  impervious  to  water.  — 
v.  t.  [puddled  (-did),  -dling.]  To  make  foul  or 
muddy;  to  make  thick  or  close  with  clay,  sand,  and 
water,”  so  as  to  render  impervious  to  water  ;  to  sub¬ 
ject  (iron)  to  the  process  of  puddling,  to  convert  it 
from  the  condition  of  cast  iron  to  that  of  wuought 
iron.  [ME.  podel,  for  plodel,  Ir.  and  Ga.  plodan, 
W.  pwdel,  a  small  pool;  s.  rt.  plod,  flood ,  float,  Skr. 
pluta,  wet.]  —  Pud'dly,  -dll,  a.  Consisting  of,  or 
like,  puddles;  muddy;  foul;  dirty.  —  Pud'dling,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.  (Metal.)  Decarbonization  of  cast  iron; 
process  of  converting  cast  iron  into  wrought  or  mal¬ 
leable  iron. 

Pudicity,  pu-dis'Y-tY,  n.  Modesty;  chastity.  [L.  pu- 
dicitia,  fr.  pudere,  to  be  ashamed.] 

Pueblo,  pdo-ab'lo,  n.  A  village  or  town  in  the  parts 
of  Amer.  settled  by  Spaniards.  [Sp.,  fr.  L.popidus, 
people,  q.  v.] 

Puerile,  pu'er-il,  a.  Boyish;  trifling;  childish.  [OF. 
pucril,  L.  puerillis,  fr.  puer,  a  child,  boy,  lit.  one  be¬ 
gotten;  s.  rt.  foal,  Skr.  pota,  the  young  of  any  ani¬ 
mal,  putra,  a’  son.]  —  Pu'eril'ity,  -Y-tY,  a.  Quality 
of  being  puerile;  childishness;  that  which  is  puer¬ 
ile  ;  esp.  an  expression  Which  is  flat,  insipid,  or 
childish.  IF.  puerilitd .]  —  Puer'peral.  -er'per-al,  a. 
Pert,  to  childbirth.  [L.  puerpera,  a  lying-in  woman, 
fr.  puer  and  parere,  to  bear.] 

Puff,  put,  n.  A  sudden  and  single  emission  of  breath 
from  the  mouth;  any  sudden  or  short  blast  of  wind; 
a  whiff;  anything  light  and  filled  with  air,  as,  a 
dry,  fungous  ball  containing  dust ;  or,  a  certain 
kind  of  light  pastry;  or,  a  substance  of  loose  tex¬ 
ture  for  sprinkling  powrder  on  the  hair  or  skin;  an 
exaggerated  expression  of  praise,  esp.  one  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  journal.  —  v.  i.  [puffed  (puft),  -fing.]  To  blow 
with  short  and  sudden  whiffs;  to  blow,  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  scorn  or  contempt;  to  breathe  quick 
and  hard;  to  swell  with  air;  to  breathe  in  a  swell¬ 
ing  or  pompous  manner;  to  assume  importance. — 
v.  t.  To  drive  with  a  puff;  to  drive  away  in  scorn 
or  contempt;  to  dilate  with  air,  blowup;  to  inflate 
with  pride,  flattery  self-esteem,  etc.;  to  praise  with 
exaggeration.  [G.;  W .pivff,  a  puff,  G.  puffen,  Dan. 
pvfl'e,  to  puff,  pop;  onomat.;  s.  rt.  pooh,  pop,  Skr. 
bvkk,  to  sound,  bark,  Lithuan.  pukszti,  to  pant.]  — 
Puff'-ball,  n.  A  ball-shaped  fungus,  which  when 
ripe  is  full  of  dust-like  spores.—  Puff'er,  n.  One  wrho 
puffs ;  one  who  praises  with  noisy  commendation; 
one  who  bids  at  an  auction  to  raise  the  price  in  the 
interest  of  the  seller.  —  Puff'y, -Y,  a.  Swelled  with 
air  or  any  soft  matter;  inflated;  bombastic.  —  Puff'- 
iness,  n.  —  Puf'fin,  n.  A  marine  diving  bird,  allied 
to  the  auk,  and  having  a  short, 
thick  beak  like  the  parrot’s. 

[Perh.  fr.  the  shape  of  the 
beak,  perh.  of  its  fat  belly  :  F. 
pujfl.7i  is  fr.  E.] 

Pug!  pug,  7i.  A  monkey;  a  kind 
of  small  dog.  [Same  as  puck, 
q.  v.]  — Pug'-mill,  n.  A  mill 
for  grinding  or  mixing  clay, 
consisting  of  a  shaft  wnth  pro¬ 
jecting  knives,  revolving  verti¬ 
cally  in  a  hollow  cylinder  con¬ 
taining  the  clay.  — nose,  n.  A 
short,  thick  nose;  snub-nose. 

Pugh,  poo,  inter).  Pshaw  !  pish  ! 

—  a  word  used  in  contempt  or  'Puffin 

disdain.  [Onomat.] 

Pugil,  pu'jil,  n.  As  much  as  is  taken  up  between  the 
thumb  and  first  2  fingers.  [L.  puaillus,  -lum,  dim. 
of  pug?ms ,  Gr.  pugme  =E  .fist,  fr.  Gr.  puknos,  close, 
compact;  perh.  s.  rt  .pact;  s.  rt.  impugn,  rejmgnant, 
poniard.]  —  Pu'gilism,  -izm,  n.  The  practice  of 
boxing  or  fighting  with  the  fist.  [L.  pugil,  a  boxer; 
s.  rt.  L.  pugnus.  1  —  Pu'gilist,  n.  A  boxer  ;  prize¬ 
fighter.  —  Pugilistic,  a.  Pert,  to  boxing  or  fighting 
with  the  fist.  —  Pugna'cious,  pug-na'shus,  a.  Dis¬ 
posed  to  fight;  quarrelsome.  [I,,  pvgnax,  -nacis,  fr. 
pugnare,  to  fight,  fr.  pug7ia,  a  fight,  fr.  pugnus.]  — 
Pugnacity,  -nas'Y-tY,  n.  Inclination  to  fight;  quar¬ 
relsomeness.  [L.  pugnacitas.] 

Puisne,  puiiY,  a.  (Law.)  Younger  or  inferior  in 
rank,  as,  a pidsne  justice.  [OF.;  same  asjmny,  q.  V.] 
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Puissant.  Puissance,  etc.  See  under  Possess. 

Puke,  ptik,  v.  i.  [poked  (pukt),  puking. J  To  eject 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  vomit.  — v.  t.  To  eject 
from  the  stomach,  vomit,  throw  up.  —  n.  A  medi¬ 
cine  which  excites  vomiting.  [Prob.  orig.  spewk, 
same  as  spew,  q.  v.;  G.  sjiucken,  to  spit.] 

Pulchritude,  pul'krT-tQd,  n.  That  external  appear¬ 
ance  which  pleases  the  eye  ;  comeliness  ;  grace  ; 
loveliness;  moral  beauty.  [L.  pulchritudo,  tr.  pul- 
cher,  beautiful.] 

Pule,  pul,  v.  i.  [ruled  (puld),  puling.]  To  cry  like 
a  chicken  ;  to  cry,  as  a  complaining  child  ;  to 
whimper,  whine.  [Y.  piauler,  L. iripilure,  ir.pipire, 
to  peep,  pip,  chirp.] 

Pull,  pul,  v.  t.  [pulled  (puld),  pulling.]  To  draw, 
or  attempt  to  draw,  toward  one  ;  to  draw  apart, 
tear;  to  gather  by  drawing  toward  one,  drag,  haul, 
pluck,  rend;  to  move  by  pulling  an  oar.  —  v.t.  To 
give  a  pull,  tug.  —  n.  Act  of  pulling  or  drawing 
with  force;  a  contest,  struggle.  [AS.  pullian,  LG. 
pulen,  to  pull;  prob.  s.  rt.  Ga.  spiol,  to  snatch,  L. 
7  lellere,  for  spellere,  to  drive,  Gr  .pattern,  for  spallein, 
to  brandish,  Skr.  spliar,  sphur  (see  Puce),  to  move 
quickly,  OD.  pullen,  to  drink,  E.  pulsate,  q.  v.]  — 
To  pull  apart.  To  separate  or  break  by  pulling;  to 
become  separated  by  being  pulled.  —  To  p.  up.  To 
draw  the  reins,  stop,  halt.  —  Pull'back,  n.  That 
which  keeps  back,  or  restrains  from  proceeding;  a 
draw  back.  —  Pull'er,  n. 

Pullet.  See  under  Poult. 

Pulley,  puKlT,  n.  ;  pi.  -leys,  -liz.  (Mach.)  A  wheel 
for  transmitting  power  from,  or  imparting  it  to,  the 
different  parts  of  machinery,  or  for  changing  the 
direction  of  motion,  or  lifting  a  weight  or  gaining 
a  mechanical  advantage  or  pur¬ 
chase  by  means  of  a  belt,  cord,  or 
rope  :  see  Mechanical  Powers. 

[F.  poulie ,  perh.  fr.  LG.  pulen  =  E. 
to  pull,  q.  v.]  —  Cone  pulley.  A 
conical  pulley  ;  a  pulley  having  2 
or  more  faces  of  different  diam¬ 
eters,  placed  side  by  side,  to  any 
one  of  which  the  "belt  may  be 
shifted,  to  vary  the  velocity. — Con¬ 
ical  p.  One  of  a  pair  of  pulleys, 
each  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated 
cone,  for  varying  velocities.  —  Fast  p. 


Conical  Pulleys. 


One  firmly 

attached  upon  a  shaft  and  revolving  with  it. —  Loose 
p.  One  loose  upon  a  shaft  so  as  to  revolve  without 
transmitting  motion. 

Pullicat,  pul'lY-kat,  -cate,  -kat,  n.  A  kind  of  silk 
handkerchief. 

Pulmonary,  pul'mo-na-rY,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  affecting 
the  lungs.  [L.  pulmonarius,  fr.  pulnio,  -monis,  a 
lung;  s.  rt.  Gr.  pleumoii,  pneumon,  a  lung:  see  Pneu- 
monia,  under  Pneumatic.]  —  Pulmon'ic,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  affecting,  the  lungs.  —  n.  A  medicine  for  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  lungs;  one  who  has  a  lung  complaint. 

Pulp,  pulp,  n.  A  soft,  moist,  slightly  cohering  mass 
of  animal  or  vegetable  matter;  as,  marrow;  or,  the 
6oft,  succulent  part  of  fruit ;  or,  the  material  of 
which  paper  is  made,  etc.  [F.  pulpe,  L.  pulpa; 
prob.  s.  rt.  L.  palpare,  to  feel :  see  Palp.]  —  Pulp'- 
oua,  -us,  a.  Consisting  of  pulp,  or  resembling  it.  — 
Pulp'ouaness,  n.  —  Pulp'y,  -T,  a.  Like  pulp;  soft; 
fleshy;  succulent. 

Pulpit,  pul'pit,  n.  A  place  in  a  church,  in  which  the 
preacher  stands;  preaching;  a  sort  of  movable  desk 
formerly  in  use.  [OF.  pul/iite,  L.  pulpitum,  a  scaf¬ 
fold,  platform,  stage  for  actors.] 

Pulque,  pul'ka,  n.  A  drink  slightly  intoxicating,  ex¬ 
tracted  fr.  the  maguey,  or  Agave  of  Mexico.  [Sp.] 

Pulsate,  pul'sat,  v.  i.  To  beat  or  throb;  to  beat,  as 
the  heart.  [L.  pulsare.  -satum,  to  beat,  strike,  fr. 
pellere,  to  beat,  strike,  drive;  prob.  s.  rt.  pull,  q.  v. ; 
s.  rt.  appeal,  peal,  compel,  expel,  impulse,  pelt, 
psalm,  poplar,  ball,  etc.]  —  Pul'satile,  -sa-til,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  struck  or  beaten.  —  Pulsa'tion,  n. 
Act  of  beating  or  throbbing,  as  of  the  heart;  a  beat 
or  throb;  a  beat  or  stroke  by  which  some  medium  is 
affected.  [F.;  L .pulsatio.] —  Pul'sative, -tiv, -tory, 
-to-rf,  a.  Capable  of  pulsating;  throbbing.  —  Pulse, 
puls,  n.  The  beating  or  throbbing  of  the  heart  or 
blood-vessels,  esp.  of  the  arteries;  any  measured  or 
regular  beat;  oscillation  ;  vibration;  pulsation.—  ®,  i. 
To  beat,  as  the  arteries;  to  pulsate.  [L.judsus-,  prop, 
p.  p.  of  pellere.'] 

Pulse,  puls,  ii.  Leguminous  plants,  or  their  seeds,  as 
beans,  peas,  etc.  [ME.  and  L.  puls,  Gr.  poltos,  por¬ 
ridge  ;  s.  rt.  poultice .] 

Pulverize,  pul'vgr-iz,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izino.]  To 


reduce  to  fine  powder,  as  by  beating,  grinding,  etc. 
—  v.  i.  To  turn  to  powder,  fall  to  dust.  [F.  pulver¬ 
izer,  LateL.  pulverizare,  L.  pulverare,  fr.  pulris, 
-ren's,  dust  ;  jprob.  s.  rt.  L.  pellere ,  to  drive  :  see 
Pulsate.]  —  Pul'verable,  a.  Capable  of  being  pul¬ 
verized.  —  Pul'veriza'tion,  n.  Act  of  reducing  to 
dust  or  powder.  —  Pulver'ulence,  -ver'do-lens,  n. 
State  of  being  pulverulent;  dustiness.  —  Pulver'u- 
lent,  a.  Consisting  of  fine  powder;  powdery;  dusty. 
[L.  pulverulentus,  fr.  pulris.] 

Puma,  pu'ma,  n.  A  large  carnivorous  feline  mammal 
of  S.  Amer.;  the  Amer.  lion.  [Peruvian  name.] 
Pumice,  pum'is,  n.  A  light,  hard,  porous  substance  of 
various  colors,  frequently  ejected  from  volcanoes. 
[AS.  pumicstan,  pumice  stone,  fr.  L.  pumex,  -ids,  for 
spumex,  fr.  spuma,  foam:  see  Spume;  s.  rt.  pounce , 
powder.]  —  Pumi'ceous,  -misli'us,  a.  Pert,  to,  con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  like  pumice. 

Pummace.  Same  as  Pomace. 

Pummel.  Same  as  Pommel. 

Pump,  pump,  n.  A  machine  for  raising  or  transferring 
water  or  other  fluids.—  v.  t.  [pumped 
(pumpt),  pumping.]  To  raise  (water, 
etc.)  with  a  pump;  to  draw  out  by 
artful  interrogatories;  to  examine  by 
artful  questions  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  secrets  from.  —  v.  i.  To 
work  a  pump,  raise  water  with  a 
pump.  [F.  pompe,  G.  pumpe,  plumpe, 
a  pump,  ProvG.  plumpen,  to  pump, 
also  to  plump,  fall  clumsily:  see 
Plump.  1  —  Pump'-brake,  n.  The  arm 
or  handle  of  a  pump.  —  Pump'er,  n. 

Pump,  pump,  n.  A  low,  thin-soled  shoe. 

IF.  pompe,  pomp,  ostentation, —  from 
being  worn  with  full  dress.] 

Pumpion,  pump'yun,  Pump'kin,  n.  A 
running  cucurbitaceous  plant;  itsed- 


Suction  Pump. 
H ,  handle; 

ible  fruit,  used,  when  ripe,  for  cook-  WrelV'/h^pis- 
ing  and  for  feeding  cattle.  [F.  pom-  ton  ;  Ii,  piston 
pon,  fr.  L.  pepo,  -ponis,  Gr.  pepon,  a  rod;  v,  v,  valves; 
kind  of  melon  not  eatable  till  ripe,  fr.  AB,  pipe  ;  c, 
pepon,  ripe,  mellow,  cooked  by  the  mouth  of  pump, 
sun,  f r. peptein,  to  cook;  s.  rt.  pepsin,  pip,  a  seed.] 
Pun,  pun,  n.  A  play  on  words  which  have  the  same 
sound,  but  different  meanings;  a  kind  of  quibble  or 
equivocation.  —  ®,  i.  [punned  (pund),  punning.] 
To  play  on  words;  to  use  the  same  word  at  once  in 
different  senses;  to  quibble.  [Same  as  pound  (q.  v.), 
to  bruise,  - — -  i.  e.  to  beat  words  into  strange  senses.] 

—  Pun'ster,  n.  One  addicted  to  punning. 

Punch,  punch,  n.  A  drink  composed  of  some  alcoholic 
liquor,  mixed  with  sugar,  lemon-juice,  and  water  or 
milk.  [Ilind.  punch,  Skr.  panchan ,  6,  because  this 
drink  was  orig.  composed  of  5  ingredients,  viz.,  sug¬ 
ar,  arrack,  tea,  water,  and  lemon-juice.]  —  Punch'- 
bowl,  n.  A  bowl  to  hold  punch. 

Punch,  punch,  n.  The  buffoon  or  harlequin  of  a  pup¬ 
pet-show.  [Abbr.  of  Punchinello,  corrupt,  of  It.  Pul- 
dncllo,  a  droll  character  in  Neapolitan  comedy,  dim. 
of  pulcino,  a  young  chicken,  also  a  puppet,  fr.  LL. 
pulla,  a  hen,  pullet,  q.  v.,  under  Poult  ;  confused 
with  ProvE. punch,  short,  fat  =  bunch.] 

Punch,  punch,  n.  A  tool,  used  for  stamping,  cutting, 
or  perforatingme- 
tallic  plates  a  n  d 
other  substances. 

—  v.t.  [punched 
(puncllt),  PUNCH¬ 
ING.]  To  perfo¬ 
rate  with  an  in¬ 
strument.  [Abbr. 
of  ME.  punchon, 

OF.  poinson,  an  Punches, 

awl,  punch,  fr.  L.  punctio ,  a  pricking,  puncture,  q. 
v.,  under  Point  ;  ME. 
punchen,  to  prick.]  — 

Punch'eon,  -un,  n.  A 
tool  or  instrument  for  | 
piercing,  stamping,  etc., 
used  by  various  artifl-  „  ,  di¬ 
cers.  (Carp.)  A  short.  Punch  Pliers, 

upright  piece  of  timber  in  framing  ;  a  stud. 

Punch,  punch,  v.  t.  To  beat,  bruise,  thrust  against, 
poke.  —  n.  A  blow  or  thrust.  [Abbr.  of  punish.] 
Puncheon,  punch'un,  n.  A  cask  containing,  some¬ 
times  84,  sometimes  120,  gallons.  [OF.  poinson, 
pongon,  perh.  fr.  being  marked  with  a  stamp  or  seal: 
see  Punch,  a  tool.] 

Punchy,  punch'Y,  a.  Short  and  thick,  or  fat.  [ProvE., 
pot-bellied,  prob.  same  as  bunchy.] 
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Punctuate,  Punctilio,  Puncture,  Pungent,  etc.  See 
under  Point. 

Pundit,  pun'dit,  rt.  A  learned  Brahman.  [Skr.  pandita, 
learned,  also  a  wise  man,  pand,  to  heap  together.] 

Pung,  pung,  n.  A  kind  of  rude  one-horse  sleigh. 

Punic,  pu'nik,  a.  Pert,  to,  like,  or  appropriate  to,  the 
Carthaginians  ;  faithless;  treacherous.  [L.  Punicus, 
fr.  Pceni,  the  Carthaginians.] 

Punish,  pun'ish,  v.  t.  [-isiied  (-isht),  -isiiing.]  To 
afflict  with  pain,  loss,  or  calamity  for  a  crime  or 
fault,  or  with  a  view  to  amendment;  to  reward  with 
pain  inflicted  on  the  offender;  to  chastise,  castigate, 
correct,  discipline;  to  pound  or  pommel.  [ME.  pu- 
nischen ,  F.punir  (p.  pr .  punissant),  L.  punire,  - itum , 
OL.  patnire,  to  punish,  fr.  L.  poena  =  E.  pain ,  q.  v.  ; 
s.  rt.  penance ,  penitence ,  punch,  to  beat,  impunity.]  — 
Pun'ishable,  a.  l.iable  to  punishment ;  capable  of 
being  punished  by  law  or  right;  worthy  of  punish¬ 
ment.  —  Pun'isher,  n.  —  Pun'ishment,  n.  Act  of 
punishing;  penalty  inflicted  on  a  person  because  of  a 
crime  or  offense. "— Pu'nitive,  -nY-tiv,  a.  Pert,  to, 
involving,  awarding,  or  inflicting,  punishment. 

Punk,  punk,  n.  A  species  of  fungus,  or  some  decayed 
wood,  used  as  tinder;  a  prostitute  ;  strumpet.  [Tor 
spunk,  q.  v.] 

Punka,  -kah,  pun'ka,  n.  A  large  fan,  consisting  of 
cloth  spread  over  a  frame,  and  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  [Hind,  punklia ,  a  fan,  wing,  feather,  Skr. 
paksha,  a  wing.] 

Punster.  See  under  Pun. 

Punt,  punt,  n.  A  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  in  calking 
ships,  also,  for  fishing  and  shooting  in  shallow 
waters.  [AS.;  L .  ponto  :  see  Pontoon.] 

Punt,  punt,  v.  t.  To  play  at  basset,  faro,  or  omber. 
[F.  pouter ,  fr.  ponte,  a  punter,  punt,  Sp.  pun  to .  a 
pip  on  cards,  a  point,  L.  punctum,  a  point,  q.v.]  — 
Punt'er,  n.  One  who  plays  against  the  banker  or 
dealer  at  faro,  etc. 

Puny,  pu'nY,  a.  [-nier  ; -NiEST.]  Small  and  feeble  ; 
inferior;  petty.  [OF.  puisnd,  puny,  younger,  fr.  L. 
post  natus,  born  after:  see  Puisne.]  —  Pu'niness,  n. 

Pupa,  pu'pa,  n. ;  pi,  -ilk,  -pe.  (. Entom .)  An  insect  in 
the  intermediate  state  be¬ 
tween  caterpillarand  imago; 
chrysalis.  [L.]  -  Pup'py, 
pup'pl,  n.  A  young  dog ; 
whelp;  a  person  contempt¬ 
ible  from  insignificance  and 
conceit.  [F.  poupie,  a  baby, 
puppet,  fr.  L.  pupa,  a  young 
girl,  doll,  hence  an  undevel¬ 
oped  insect,  fern,  of  pupvs,  a 
boy:  see  Puerile;  in  the 
sense  of  dandy,  etc.,  fr.  OF. 
poupin,  trim,  foppish,  fr.  L. 
pupus.] — Pup  'pyism,  -izm ,  n. 

Extreme  meanness,  affecta¬ 
tion,  or  conceit. —  Pup,  n.  A  puppy  ;  a  young  seal. 

—  v.i.  To  bring  forth  whelps.  [Abbr.  of  puppy.] 

—  Pu'pil,  n.  (Anat.)  The  small  opening  in  the  iris 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass  to  the  retina  : 
see  Eye.  A  youth  or  scholar  of  either  sex  under 
the  care  of  an  instructor.  [F.  pupille,  L.  pupilla, 
pupil  of  the  eye,  fern,  of  pupillus;  OF .pupile,  a  pupil, 
ward,  L.  pupillus,  a  ward,  orig.  orphan  boy,  dim.  of 
pupus:  the  pupil  of  the  eye  prob.  so  called  fr.  the 
small  images  seen  in  it.]  — Pu'pilage, -ej,  n.  State 
of  being  a  pupil.  —  Pu'pillary,  -la-rY,  a.  Pert,  to 
a  pupil  or  ward.  (Anat.)  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  pupil 
of  the  eye.  —  Pup 'pet,  m.  A  doll ;  a  similar  figure 
moved  by  a  wire  in  a  mock  drama  ;  one  managed 
by  the  will  of  another.  — Pup'pet-show,  n.  A  mock 
drama  performed  by  puppets  moved  by  wires.— 
-valve,  h.  (Mech.)  A  disk  like  a  pot-lid,  attached 
to  a  stem,  and  used 
in  steam-engines, 
etc.,  to  cover  and 
uncover  an  opening, 
for  the  passage  of 
steam,  etc. 

Pur,  Purr,  per,  v.  i. 

[I'UEEED  (pSrd), 
purring.]  To  utter 
a  low,  murmuring, 
continued  sound,  as 
a  cat.  —  v.t.  To  sig¬ 
nify  or  express  by 
purring.  —  rt.  The 
low,  murmuring, 
continued  sound  of 
a  cat  ;  a  kind  of 


Pupa  and  Caterpillar  of 
Peacock  Butterfly. 


Puppet-valve. 


growl,  expressive  of  contentment  or  pleasure. 
[Onomat.;  ef.  Ic.  byrr,  wind,  E.  purl.) 

Purblind,  per'bllnd,  a.  Near-sighted  or  dim-sighted; 
seeing  obscurely.  [Orig.,  wholly  blind  =purc  blind.] 
—  Pur 'blindness,  n. 

Purchase,  per'ches,  v.  t.  [-chased  (-chest),  -chas¬ 
ing.]  To  obtain  by  paying  money  or  its  equivalent; 
to  buy;  to  obtain  by  any  outlay. — n.  Acquisition 
of  title  to,  or  property  in,  anything  for  an  equiva¬ 
lent;  a  thing  bought;  "property;  possession;  acquisi¬ 
tion  ;  any  mechanical  hold, "advantage,  power,  or 
force  applied  to  the  raising  or  removing  of  heavy 
bodies.  [OF.  purcharer,  to  acquire,  fr.  pur-  (=  T. 
pour.  L.  pro),  for,  and  chasser,  to  chase.] — Purchase 
money.  The  amount  paid  for  property  or  anything 
bought.—  Pur'chaser,  n.  —  Pur'chasable,  a.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being,  etc. ;  venal ;  corrupt. 

Pure,  pur,  a.  Separate  from  all  extraneous  matter  or 
defilement  ;  free  from  mixture  ;  free  from  that 
which  contaminates,  defiles,  or  blemishes;  uncon¬ 
nected  with  anything  else  ;  mere;  absolute;  clear; 
simple;  real  ;  genuine  ;  unadulterated  ;  unstained; 
clean;  fair;  chaste;  undefiled;  innocent;  guileless; 
holy.  [ME.  and  F.  pur,  fem.  pure,  L.  purus;  s.  rt. 
Skr.  pu,  to  purify,  E.  fire,  pit,  bureau,  compute,  re¬ 
pute,  amputate,  deputy,  count,  etc.]  —  Pure'ly,  adv. 
In  a  pure  manner;  innocently;  without  connection 
with,  or  dependence  upon,  anything  else;  merely; 
absolutely.— Pure'ness,  «.— Pu'rity, -rY-tY,  n.  Con¬ 
dition  of  being  pure;  as,  freedom  from  foreign  ad¬ 
mixture  or  heterogeneous  matter;  or,  from  foulness 
or  dirt;  or,  from  guilt  or  the  defilement  of  sin;  or, 
from  any  sinister  or  improper  views;  or,  from  for¬ 
eign  idioms,  barbarous  or  improper  words,  phrases, 
etc.  [F.  pureti,  L.  puritas.]  —  Pur'ism,  -izm,  «. 
Quality  of  being  pure  or  nice,  esp.  in  the  choice  of 
language.  -  Pur'ist,  n.  One  who  aims  at  excessive 
purity  or  nicety,  esp.  in  language.  —  Pu'ritan,  -rY- 
tan,  ri.  (liny.  Church.)  A  dissenter  from  the  Ch. 
of  Eng.  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
Stuarts.  One  scrupulous  and  strict  in  his  religious 
life.  — a.  Pert,  to,  resembling,  or  characterizing  the 
Puritans.  —  Puritan'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  or  their  doctrines  and  practice;  precise  inob¬ 
servance  of  religious  requirements;  over  scrupulous; 
rigid.  —  Puritan'ically,  adv.  —  Pu'ritanism,  n.  The 
notions  or  practice  of  Puritans.  —  Purge,  perj,  v.  t. 
[purged  (perjd),  purging.]  To  cleanse,  clear,  or 
purify  by  separating  and  carrying  off  whatever  is 
impure,  foreign,  or  superfluous;  to  operate  on  as, 
or  by  means  of,  a.  cathartic  medicine;  to  clear  from 
guilt  or  moral  defilement.  (Law.)  To  clear  from 
accusation  or  the  charge  of  a  crime,  as  in  ordeal.  — 
v.i.  To  become  pure,  as  by  clarification;  to  have 
frequent  or  preternatural  evacuations  from  the  in¬ 
testines.  —  m.  Act  of  purging;  that  which  purges; 
esp.  a  medicine  that  evacuates  the  intestines;  a  ca¬ 
thartic.  [F.  purger,  h.purgare,  -aturn,  for  purigare, 
fr.  pums  and  agere,  to  niake,  cause;  s.  rt.  expur¬ 
gate.]  —  Pur'ger,  n.  —  Purga'tion,  n.  Act  of  pur¬ 
ging,  cleansing,  or  purifying  ;  often,  the  act  of 
cleansing  from  the  imputation  of  guilt.  [F.]  — 
Pur'gative,  -tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  of  purging; 
cathartic.  —  «.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  evacuates 
the  intestines;  a  cathartic.  — Pur'gatory,  -to-rY,  a. 
Tending  to  cleanse;  expiatory.  —  rt.  (Jiom.  Cath. 
Ch.)  A  place,  or  a  state  believed  to  exist  after 
death,  in  which  the  souls  of  persons  are  purified, 
or  in  which  they  expiate  such  offenses  committed 
in  this  life  as  do" not  merit  eternal  damnation.  [F. 
purgatoire,  fr.  L.  purgatorius,  cleansing.] — Purga- 
to'rial,  -tu'rY-al,  -rian,  a.  Pert,  to  purgatory.  — 
Pu'rify,  pu'rY-fi,  r.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -eying.]  To 
make  pure  or  clear  from  defilement,  admixture,  or 
imperfection;  to  free  from  guilt,  from  ceremonial 
or  legal  defilement,  or  from  improprieties  or  bar¬ 
barisms.  —  v.  i.  To  grow  or  become  pure  or  clear. 
[F.  purifier,  L.  purificare,  fr.  purus  and  facer e,  to 
make.]  —  PuTifica'tion.  n.  Act  of  purifying  ;  act 
or  'operation  of  cleansing  or  of  removing  foreign 
substances,  or  of  cleansing  ceremonially;  a  cleans¬ 
ing  from  guilt  or  the  pollution  of  sin.  —  Purifica¬ 
tory,  -rif'T-ka-to-rt,  a.  Serving  or  tending  to  pu¬ 
rify.  —  Pu'rifi'er,  n. 

Purfle,  per'fl,  v.  t.  [-fled  (-fid),  -fling.]  Orig.,  to 
embroider.  (Arch.)  To  decorate  richly,  esp.  with 
imitation  of  drapery,  lace  work,  etc.,  carved  in 
stone,  wood,  etc.  [OF.  por filer,  fr.  por  (=  L.  pro  ; 
see  Purchase-),  from,  and  filer,  to  twist  threads,  fr. 
fil,  L.  filum,  thread.]  — Purl,  n.  An  embroidered 
and  puckered  border;  a  hem  or  fringe;  an  inversion 
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of  stitches  in  knitting,  —  v.  t.  To  decorate  with  I 
fringe,  embroidering,  etc.  [Corrupt,  fr.  purjie.] 

Purl,  perl,  n.  A  gentle  murmur,  as  of  a  brook;  a  cir¬ 
cle  made  by  the  motion  of  a  fluid.  — v.  i.  |  purled 
(jigrld),  purling.]  To  make  a  murmuring  sound, 
like  running  water ;  to  run  swiftly  round,  as  a 
small  stream  flowing  among  stones;  to  eddy.  [Uno- 
mat.  :  see  Purr  ;  Sw.  porta ,  to  purl,  bubble  as  a 
stream,  Ir.  and  Ga.  bururus ,  a  gurgling.] 

Purl,  pCrl,  n.  Malt  liquor  medicated  or  spiced.  —  v.  i. 
To  mantle,  as  in  a  glass.  [Prob.  for  pearl  (q.  v.), 
F.  perle,  pearl,  also  bubble,  —  whence  a  drink  with 
bubbles  on  the  surface,  G.  perlen,  to  rise  in  bub¬ 
bles.] 

Purlieu,  pCr'lu,  n.  The  outer  portion  of  any  place; 
environs.  [OF.  pur  alec  =  L.  perambulatio ;  fr.  OF. 
pur  (=  L.  pro )  and  alee ,  a  going  :  see  Alley  ;  con¬ 
fused  withF.  lieu,  a  place.] 

Purlin,  -line,  pSr'lin,  n.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber 
extending  from  end  to  end  of  a  building  or  roof, 
across  and  under  the  rafters,  to  support  them  in 
the  middle.  [F.  pour  (OF.  pur)  and  ligne ,  aline.] 

Purloin,  pSr-loin',  r.  t.  [-loined  (-loind'), -loining.] 
To  steal,  filch,  pilfer,  plagiarize.  [ME.  purlongen, 
to  put  away,  hence  remove,  OF.  purloig/ner,  L.  pro- 
longare ,  to  prolong,  q.  v.]  —  Purloin'er,  n. 

Purple,  pSr'pl,  a.  Of,  or  exhibiting,  a  color  composed 
of  red  and  blue;  imperial;  regal, —the  color  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  distinguishing  token  of  imperial  author¬ 
ity. —  m.  A  purple  color;  a  royal  robe;  imperial  state 
or  power,  pi.  (Med.)  Spots  of  a  livid  color  on  the 
skin.  —  v.  t.  [purpled  (-pld),  -pling.J  To  make 
purple,  dye  of  a  deep  red.  [O F.porpre,  It.  porpora, 
L.  purpura ,  purple  dye,  the  purple-fish,  Gr.  por- 
phura,  the  purple-fish,  whence  porphureos,  purple; 
s.  rt.  porphyry.} 

Purport,  per' port,  n.  Design  or  tendency;  meaning; 
import.  —  v.  t.  To  intend,  mean,  signify.  [OF.,  pur¬ 
port,  purporter,  to  mean,  fr.  pur  and pjorter,  L.  por- 
tare,  to  carry.] 

Purpose,  etc.  See  under  Propose. 

Purpure,  per' pur,  n.  (Her.)  Purple,  represented  in 
engraving  by  diagonal  lines  from  right  to  left  of 
the  escutcheon.  [AS.  purpur ,  fr.  L.  purpura,  pur¬ 
ple,  q.  v.J 

Purr.  See  Pur. 

Purse,  pers,  n.  A  small  bag,  to  carry  money  in;  a 
treasury;  a  sum  of  money  offered  as  a  priie,  or 
collected  as  a  present.  —  v.  t.  [pursed  (perst), 
pursing.]  To  put  in  a  purse;  to  contract  into  folds 
or  wrinkles,  like  the  mouth  of  a  purse.  [ME.  purs, 
burs ,  OF.  horse  (F.  bourse),  LL.  bursa,  a  purse,  Gr. 
burse,  a  skin  :  see  Bourse,  Burse.]  —  Purse'-net, 
n.  A  net,  the  mouth  of  which  may  be  closed  or 
drawn  together  like  a  purse.  —  -proud,  a.  Proud  of 
wealth;  elated  with  riches.  —  Purs'er,  n.  (Naut.) 
A  commissioned  officer  in  charge  of  the  provisions, 
clothing,  etc.,  and  of  the  public  moneys  on  ship¬ 
board.  [Same  as  bursar.] 

Purslane,  -lain,  pers'lan,  n.  An  annual  plant,  with 
fleshy,  succulent  leaves,  used  as  a  pot-herb,  for 
salads,  etc.  [F.  porcelaine.  It.  porcellana,  L.  por- 
cilaca,  portulaca.] 

Pursue,  per-su',  v.  t.  [-sued  (-stid'),  -suing.]  To  fol¬ 
low  with  a  view  to  overtake;  to  use  measures  to  ob¬ 
tain;  to  proceed  along,  with  a  view  to  some  end  or 
object;  to  prosecute,  be  engaged  in,  continue;  to  fol¬ 
low  as  an  example,  Imitate.  —  v.  i.  To  go  on,  pro¬ 
ceed,  esp.  in  argument  or  discourse.  (Law.)  To 
follow  a  matter  judicially,  as  a  complaining  party. 
[OF.  porsuir,  F.  poursuivre,  fr.  L. prosequi,  to  follow, 
prosecute,  q.  v.]  —  Pursu'able,  a.  Capable  of  being, 
or  fit  to  be,  pursued.  —  Pursu'ance,  n.  Act  of  pur¬ 
suing  or  prosecuting;  state  of  being  pursuant;  con¬ 
sequence.  —  Pursu'ant,  a.  Done  in  consequence  or 
prosecution  of  anything;  agreeable;  conformable; 
according.  —  Pursii'er,  h.  —Pursuit',  -sat',  n.  Act 
of  following  with  haste,  either  for  sport  or  in  hostil¬ 
ity;  endeavor  to  attain  to  or  gain;  course  of  business 
or  occupation.  —  Pur'suivant,  -swY-vant,  n.  A  state 
messenger;  an  attendant  on  the  heralds.  [F.  pour- 
suivant  d'armes,  a  herald  extraordinary.] 

Pursy,  pers'Y,  a.  Inflated;  swelled;  fat,  short,  and 
thick;  short-breathed.  [OF.  pourcif,  poulsif,  fr.  poul- 
ser,  L.  pulsare,  to  push,  q.  v. :  see  Pulsate.]  —  Purs'- 
iness,  n. 

Purulent.  See  under  Pus. 

Purvey,  pCr-va',  v.  t.  [-veyed  f-vad'),  -veying.J  To 
furnish  or  provide  (with  provisions,  etc.);  to  pro¬ 
cure,  get.  —  v.  i.  To  purchase  or  procure  provis¬ 
ions,  provide,  cater.  [Same  as  provixle,  q.  v.;  OF. 


porvoir.]  —  Purvey'ance,  -ans,  n.  Act  or  process  of, 
etc.;  procurement;  that  provided;  provisions;  food, 
Purvey'or,  -Dr,  n.  —  Pur'view,  per'vu,  n.  (Law.) 
The  body  of  a  statute.  The  limit  or  scope  of  a  stat¬ 
ute;  sphere  of  authority;  scope;  extent.  [NormF. 
purveu,  F.  pourvu,  p.  p.  of  pourvoir.] 

Pus,  pus,  n.  (Med.)  The  yellowisli-white  matter  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  process  of  suppuration.  [L.  pus,  puris, 
Gr.  puou.  Skr.  puya,  pus,  fr.  pity,  L.  pulerc,  to  stink.] 

—  Pu'rulent,  -roo-lent,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  pert,  to, 
pus  or  matter;  stinking.  [F.;  L.  purulentus,  full  of 
matter.]  —  Pu'trid,  a.  Tending  to  dissolution  or  de¬ 
cay;  decomposed;  rotten;  indicating  or  proceeding 
from  a  decayed  state  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter. 
[F.  putride,  L.  putrid  us,  fr.  putrere,  to  be  rotten. 
puter,  putris,  rotten,  fr.  putcre  to  stink.] — Putrid 
fever.  (Pathol.)  A  form  of  malignant  typhus  lever, 

—  fr.  the  decomposing  and  offensive  state  of  the  dis¬ 
charges  and  diseased  texture  of  the  body.  —  P.  sore 
throat.  A  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  fauces 
and  pharynx.  —  Putrid'ity,  -T-tf,  Pu'tridness,  n. 
State  of  being  putrid  ;  corruption  :  putrefaction. — 
Putred'inous,  -Y-nus,  a.  Proceeding  from,  or  par¬ 
taking  of,  putrefaction;  stinking.—  Putrefac'tion,  n. 
Act  or  process  of  putrefying;  condition  of  being  pu¬ 
trefied;  that  which  is  putrefied.— Putrefac'tive, -tiv, 
a.  Pert,  to  putrefaction;  tending  to  promote  putre¬ 
faction  ;  causing  putrefaction.  —  Pu'trefy,  -tre-fi,  v. 
t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -fyinO.]  To  render  putrid,  cause 
to  rot;  to  corrupt  or  foul:  to  make  morbid,  carious, 
or  gangrenous.  —  v.  i.  To  become  putrid,  decay  of¬ 
fensively,  rot.  [L.  putrefacere  ;  fuc.ere,  to  make.]  — 
Putres'cence,  -sens,  u.  State  of  being  putrescent.— 
Putres'cent,  a.  Becoming  putrid  ;  pert,  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  putrefaction.  [L.  putresccns,  p.  pr.  of  putres- 
cere,  incept,  of  putrere,  to  be  rotten.]  —  Putres'ci- 
ble,  -sY-bl,  a.  Liable  to  become  putrid.  —  Pyae'mia, 
pi-e'mY-a,  n.  (Med.)  Blood  poisoning,  —  a  danger¬ 
ous  disease  apt  to  occur  after  injuries  and  wounds, 
caused  by  the  mingling  of  the  poisonous  matter  of 
pus,  etc.,  with  the  blood.  [Gr.  puon,  pus,  and  haima, 
blood.]  —  Pyae'mic,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Push,  push,  v.  t.  [pushed  (pusht),  rusniNG.]  To 
press  against  with  force,  impel  by  pressure;  to  urge 
forward,  drive:  to  embarrass  by  arguments,  impor¬ 
tune. —  v.i.  To  make  a  thrust;  to  make  an  effort, 
advance,  or  attack;  to  burst  out,  as  a  bud  or  shoot. 

—  it.  A  thrust  with  the  end  of  a  thing;  any  pressure, 
impulse,  or  force  applied;  an  assault  or  attack;  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  press  one;  emergency;  exigency; 
a  little  swelling  or  pustule.  [OF.  pousser ,  poulser,  to 
push,  L.  pulsare,  to  beat,  thrust,  freq.  of  pellere,  to 
drive;  s.  rt.  pulsate.]  —  Push'er,  n. 

Pushtoo,  push'tdo,  w.  The  Affghan  group  of  lan¬ 
guages. 

Pusillanimous,  pu-sil-lan'Y-mus,  a.  Destitute  of  man¬ 
ly  strength  and  firmness  of  mind;  evincing  want  of 
courage;  cowardly;  dastardly;  timid;  weak;  feeble. 
[L.  pusillanimis,  fr.  pusillus,  very  little  (dim.  of  p li¬ 
sas,  dim.  of  puer,  a  boy),  and  animus,  the  mind.]  — 
Pusillan'imously,  adv.  —  Pu'sillanim'ity,  -nim'Y-tY, 
n.  Quality  of  being,  etc.;  cowardice;  fear.  [F. pu¬ 
sillanimity,  L.  pusillanimitas.] 

Puss,  pus,  n.  A  cat;  a  hare.  [Prob.  onomat.,  fr.  the 
sound  of  a  cat’s  spitting;  D.  poes,  LG.  puus,  pmts- 
katte,  Sw.  dial.,  Ir.,  and  Ga.  pus,  Tamil  pusei,  Aff¬ 
ghan  pusha,  a  cat,  Lithuan.  puz,  the  call  for  a  cat.] 

—  Puss'y,  -Y,  n.  A  puss, —  a  fondling  name  for  a  cat. 

—  Pus'sy-wiPlow,  n.  A  variety  of  willow  bearing 
large  catkins,  which  are  clothed  with  long  glossy 
hairs;  swamp  willow;  glaucous  willow. 

Pustule,  pust'ul,  n.  (Med.)  An  elevation  of  the  cu¬ 
ticle,  with  an  inflamed  base,  containing  pus.  [F.; 
L.  pustula,  fr.  pusula,  a  blister,  pimple;  s.  rt.  Lith¬ 
uan.  pusle,  Gr.  phuske,  a  bladder,  pimple,  pliusan, 
psuchein,  to  blow,  Skr.  phvffvsa,  the  lungs;  not  s.  rt. 
pus.] —  Pust'ulous,  -u-lus,  a.  Full  of,  or  covered 
with,  pustules.  —  Pust'ulate,  v.  t.  To  form  into 
pustules,  or  blisters.  [L.  pustulat  e ,  -latum,  fr.  pus¬ 
tula.] 

Put,  put,  v.  t.  [put,  putting.]  To  move  in  any  direc. 
tion,  thrust,  push  ;  to  place,  lay,  set ;  to  cast  or 
throw,  as  a  heavy  stone  ;  to  cause  to  be  or  exist  in 
a  specified  relation,  bring  to  a  mental  or  moral  con. 
dition,  or  to  the  possession  of  an  attribute  or  qual¬ 
ity,  or  into  a  specified  state  ;  to  place  before  for 
judgment,  acceptance,  or  rejection  ;  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  ;  esp.,  to  state  in  language,  express ; 
to  incite,  urge.  —  v.  i.  To  go  or  move;  to  steer,  di¬ 
rect. —  n.  An  action  of  distress.  (Stock  Exchange.) 
Privilege  to  deliver  shares  of  stock,  at  a  certain  price 


sue  cube,  full ;  moon,  foot ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ipk,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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within  a  certain  time  agreed  upon;  money  paid  for 
this  privilege.  [ME.  putten,  puten  (imp.  putte,  p.  p. 
put,  iput);  Ga .put,  W.pwtio,  to  push;  prob.  same  as 
Ga.  puc,  to  push,  Ic .  poc,  a  blow,  kick;  s.  rt.  potter, 
to  fuss,  and  pother ,  q.  v.;  peril,  s.  rt.  F.  border,  to 
thrust,  E.  buttock,  button ,  abut.]  —  Put-and-call. 
( Stock  Exchange.)  Authority  to  buy  and  sell  stocks 
at  a  certain  price.  —  To  put  to  it.  To  distress,  press 
hard,  perplex,  give  difficulty  to.—  To  bep.  to  it.  To 
have  difficulty. —  Top.  about.  ( Naut .)  To  change 
direction,  tack. —  Top.  forth.  To  shoot,  bud,  or  ger¬ 
minate.  —Top.  up.  To  take  lodgings,  lodge.  — Top. 
up  with.  To  overlook  or 
suffer  without  recom¬ 
pense,  punishment,  or 
resentment;  to  take 
without  opposition  or 
expressed  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  —  Put 'log,  n. 

(Arch.)  A  short  piece 
of  timber,  on  which  the 
planks  forming  the 
floor  of  a  scaffold  are  Putlog, 

laid.  —  Put'-off,  n.  A  a,  Putlog ;  b,  b.  b,  Putlog  holes ; 
shiftfordelay;  evasion.  c,  Ledger. 

Put,  put,  n.  A  rustic  ; 
clown.  [L.  putus ,  a  boy  :  see  Pusillanimous.] 

Putative,  pu'ta-tiv,  a.  Commonly  thought;  supposed; 
reputed.  [F .  put  at  if,  L, .  putativus,  ir.put.are,  -tat  uni, 
to  reckon,  suppose.] 

Putrefy,  Putrid,  etc.  See  under  Pus. 

Putter,  put'ter,  v.  i.  [-tered  (-tfird),  -teeing.]  To 
act  inefficiently  or  idly,  trifle,  potter.  [Same  as  pot¬ 
ter,  q.  v.,  under  Pother,  and  see  Put,  v.  t.j 

Puttock,  put'tok,  n.  A  species  of  kite;  sometimes,  the 
common  buzzard.  [Prob.  contr.  fr.  poot-hawk ; 
ProvE.  pool  =  E.  pullet,  q.  v.,  under  Poult. ] 

Putty,  put'tt,  n.  A  kind  of  thick  paste  or  cement  of 
whiting  and  linseed  oil,  used  by  glaziers,  etc.  —  v.  t. 
[puttied  (-tid),  -tying.]  To  cement  or  fill  up  with 
putty.  [OF.  potee,  prob.  fr.  It.  spotiglia,  a  paste  of 
emery  powder  mixed  with  oil  or  water,  for  polishing 
metals,  potiglia,  pap,  poultice,  mud,  slime,  fr.  L. 
puls,  pultis,  pap,  porridge.] 

Puzzle,  puz'zl,  v.  t.  [-zled  (-zld),  -zlino.]  To  in¬ 
volve  in  perplexity,  put  to  a  stand,  nonplus:  to  make 
intricate.  — v.  i.  To  be  bewildered;  to  be  awkward. 
— n.  Something,  esp.  a  toy,  which  perplexes;  state 
or  condition  of  being  puzzled;  perplexity.  [Peril, 
for  puddle, — i.e.,  to  make  muddy  or  obscure  (cf. 
muddle) ;  perh.  ME.  opposaile,  a  question  for  solu¬ 
tion:  see  Pose.]  —  Puz'zler,  n. 

Pysemia,  Pyaemic.  See  under  Pus. 

Pye.  See  Pie,  magpie. 

Pygarg,  pi'giirg,  n.  In  Script.,  a  species  of  antelope 
or  gazelle;  the  female  of  the  hen-harrier;  the  osprey. 
[Gr.  pugargos,  lit.  white-rump  ;  puge ,  rump,  argos, 
white.] 

Pygmy,  pig'mY,  n.  (Gr.  Myth.)  One  of  a  fabulous 
race  of  beings  inhabiting  Thrace,  who  waged  war 
with  the  cranes,  and  were  destroyed.  A  short,  in¬ 
significant  person  ;  a  dwarf.  —  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  ; 
dwarfish;  petty.  [F .pygme;  Gr.  Tugmaioi,  dwarfs 
of  the  length  "of  (pugme)  the  distance  from  the  el¬ 
bow  to  the  fist  (13|  inches),  fr.  pugme  =  E.  fist :  see 
Pugil.] 

Pylorus,  pi-lo'rus,  n.  (Anat.)  The  orifice  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  through  which  the  food  pass¬ 
es  on  to  tne  intestine.  [L.  and 
Gr.,  lit.  a  gate-keeper,  fr.  Gr., 
pule,  a  gate  (s.  rt.  fare),  and  ou- 
ros,  a  keeper,  watcher.] — Pylor'- 
ic,  -lOr'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  the  pylorus. 

Pyramid,  pir'a-mid,  n.  A  solid 
body  standing  on  a  triangular, 
square,  or  polygonal  base,  and 
terminating  in  a  point  at  the  „  .. 

top  ;  an  edifice  so  shaped.  [Gr.  Pyramids. 
puramis,  -idos,  prob.  of  Egyptian  origin.]  —  Pyr¬ 


amid'  ic,  -ical,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 
—  Pyram'idal,  pi-ram'Y-dal,  a.  Tapering  to  a  point; 
relating  to  the  pyramids. 

Pyre,  plr,  n.  A  funeral  pile  ;  a  pile  to  be  burnt.  [L.  and 
Gr.  pyra,  fr.  Gr.pur—E.fire,  q.  v.]— Pyri'tes,  pi-ri'- 
tez,  n.  (Min.)  A  combination  of  sulphur  with  iron, 
copper,  cobalt,  or  nickel,  presenting  a  white  or  yel¬ 
lowish  metallic  luster.  [L.  and  Gr.,  prop.  pert,  to 
(Gr.  pur)  fire,  because  iron  pyrites  emit  sparks 
when  struck  by  steel.]  —  Pyrit'ic,  -ical,  -rit'ik-al,  a. 
Pert,  to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling,  pyrites.  — 
Pyr'olig'neous,  -ne-us,  -lig'nic,  a.  (Chem.)  Gen¬ 
erated  by  the  distillation  of  wood,  —  said  of  a  kind 
of  acetic  acid  holding  in  solution  oily  impurities. 
[Gr.  pur  and  L.  lignum,  wood,  ligneus,  wooden.]  — 
Pyrology,  pi-rol'o-jY,  n.  A  treatise  on  heat;  natural 
history  of  heat,  latent  and  sensible.  [Gr.  logos,  dis¬ 
course.]  —  Pyr'omancy,  -o-man-sY,  n.  Divination  by 
fire.  [Gr.  manteia,  divination.]  —  Pyroman'tic,  a. 
Pert,  to  pyromancy.  —  Pyrom'eter,  pi-roin'e-ter,  n. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  degrees  of  heat  above 
those  indicated  by  the  mercurial  thermometer.  [Gr. 
metron,  measure.]  —  Pyroph'orus,  -rof'o-rus,  n. 
(Chem.)  A  substance  which  takes  fire  on  exposure 
to  air,  or  which  maintains  or  retain_s  light.  [Gr. 
pherein,  to  bear.]  —  Pyr'oscope,  -o-skop,  n.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  heat  radi¬ 
ating  from  a  fire,  or  the  cooling  influence  of  bodies. 
[Gr.  skopein,  to  view.]  —  Pyrotech'nic,  -nical,  -tek'- 
nik-al,  a.  Pert,  to  fireworks,  or  the  art  of  form¬ 
ing  them. —  Pyr'otech'nics,  n.  Art  of  making  or  ex¬ 
hibiting  fireworks,  esp.  for  public  amusement  or  re¬ 
joicing.  [Gr.  techne,  art.]  —  Pyr/otech'nist,  u.  One 
skilled  in  pyrotechny.— - Pyr'otech'ny,  -nT,  n.  Same 
as  Pyrotechnics.  —  Pyr'oxene,  pir'oks-en,  n.  A 
mineral,  augite,  q.  v.  [Gr.  pur  and  xenos,  a  stran¬ 
ger,  —  because  supposed  to  he  a  stranger,  or  not  to 
belong  to  the  lava  where  it  occurred.]  —  Pyr'etol'- 
ogy,  -c-tol'o-jY,  n.  (Med.)  A  treatise  on  fevers;  doc¬ 
trine  of  fevers.  [Gr.  puretes,  fever  (fr.  pur),  and 
logos,  discourse.] 

Pyrrhic,  pir'rik,  n.  (Pros.)  A  foot  consisting  of  2 
short  syllables.  An  ancient  military  dance,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  flute. —a.  (Pros.)  Pert,  to, 
or  containing,  pyrrhics.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  dance. 
[The  dance  invented  by  the  Greek,  Pyrrliichos.] 

Pyrrhonism,  pir'ro-nizm,  n.  Skepticism  ;  universal 
doubt.  [Fr.  Pyrrho,  founder  of  the  skeptics.]  — 
Pyr'rhonist,  n.  A  skeptic. 

Pythagorean,  pith-a-go're-  or  pi-thag'o-re'an,  n.  A 
follower  of  Pythagoras,  founder  of  the  Italic  sect  of 
philosophers.  —  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  Pythagoras  or  his 
philosophy.  —  Pythag'orism,  -thag'o-rizm,  n.  Doc¬ 
trines  of  Pythagoras. 

Pythian,  pith'Y-an,  n.  Pert,  to  the  priestess  of  Apollo, 
who  delivered  oracles.  [L.  Pythius,  Gr.  Puthios, 
pert,  to  Pytho,  older  name  of  Delphi.] —  P.  games. 
(Gr.  Antiq.)  One  of  the  4  great  national  festivals 
of  ancient  Greece,  celebrated  near  Delphi,  in  honor 
of  Apollo,  the  conqueror  of  the  dragon  Python,  at 
first  once  in  1),  afterwards  in  ,r»,  years.  —  Pyth'oness, 
-o-nes,  n.  (Gr.  Antiq.)  The  priestess  who  gave  orac¬ 
ular  answers  at  Delphi,  in  Greece. 

A  witch.  —  Py'thon,  n.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  large  African  and  E.  In¬ 
dian  snakes,  allied  to  the  boa. 

[Gr. ;  sec  Pythian  games,  above.] 

Pyx,  piks,  n.  (Pom.  Cath.  Ch.)  The 
box  in  which  the  host  is  kept ;  a 
box  used,  in  English  coinage,  as  a 
place  of  deposit  for  sample  coins 
taken  for  a  trial  of  the  weight  and 
fineness  of  metal,  before  they  are 
sent  from  the  mint.  (Naut.)  The 
box  in  which  the  compass  is  sus¬ 
pended.  [L.  and  Gr.  qn/xis,  a  box, 
esp.  of  box-wood,  fr.  Gr.  puxos, 

L.  buxus,  the  box-tree,  or  box¬ 
wood  :  see  Box.] 
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Q,  ku,  the  17th  letter  in  the  Eng.  alphabet,  has  but  one  I 
sound,  —  the  same  as  that  of  k,  or  c  hard :  it  is  a  su¬ 
perfluous  letter,  never  ending  a  word,  and  is  always  [ 


followed  by  u,  the  2  letters  together  being  pro¬ 
nounced  like  kw,  except  in  some  words  in  which  the 
u  is  silent.  [The  Eng.  name  of  the  letter,  cue,  is 


&m,  fame,  i'iir,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  Ice;  5dd,  tone,  Or; 
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pcrh.  fr.  cue  (a.  v.)  =  F.  queue ,  a  tail,  the  form  being 
that  of  O,  with  a  tail  added.] 

Qua.  kwa,  conj.  As  ;  in  so  far  as  ;  in  the  capacity, 
character,  or  condition  of  ;  because.  [L.,  abl.  sing, 
fern,  of  quis  or  qui,  quae,  quid  or  quod=E.  who ;  s.  rt. 
what,  when,  whence,  whether,  where,  why,  how.\  — 
Qua ''si,  kwa'si,  prefix.  As  if ;  in  a  manner  ;  in  a 
certuin  sense  or  degree;  apparently;  almost.  [L.,  as 
if;  si,  if.]  —  Quo'rum,  kwo'rum,  n.  Such  a  number 
of  the  officers  or  members  of  any  body  as  is  com¬ 
petent  by  law  or  constitution  to  transact  business. 
[L.,  gen.  pi.  of  qui :  it  was  usual  to  name  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  committee,  etc.,  of  whom  (=  L.  quorum)  a 
certain  number  must  be  present  to  make  a  meeting 
legal.]  —  Qui  tam,  kwi'tam,  n.  (Law.)  A  penal 
action  prosecuted  partly  by  the  government,  partly 
by  an  informer.  [L.,  who  as  well,  —  words  used  in 
the  old  law  form.]  — Qui  vive,  ke-vev.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  of  a  French  sentinel,  —  signifying,  For  whom 
do  you  call  Vive?  —  i.  e.,  “What  party  do  you  belong 
to 't  —  Quid'nunc,  kwid'nunk,  n.  One  curious  to 
know  everything  that  passes;  a  busybody;  gossip. 
[L.,  what  now  '<]  -  Quid'dity,  -dY-tY,  u.  The  essence 
or  nuture  of  a  thing  ;  a  trifling  nicety;  quibble  ;  cap¬ 
tious  question.  [LL.  quidditas,  a  term  of  the  schools 
for  a  thing  of  which  it  was  to  be  investigated  (L.  quid 
estt),  What  is  it  ?]  —  Quid'dle,  -dl,  v.  t.  [-dled  (-did], 
-dling.]  To  spend  time  in  trifling  employments  ; 
to  dawdle.  —  Quid'dle,  -dler,  n.  One  who,  etc.  — 
Qual'ity,  kwol'Y-tY,  n.  Condition  of  being  of  such 
and  such  a  sort  as  distinguished  from  others;  nature 
relatively  considered  ;  special  or  temporary  charac¬ 
ter  ;  that  which  makes,  or  helps  to  make,  anything 
such  as  it  is;  distinguishing  property,  characteristic, 
or  attribute  ;  superior  birth  or  station  ;  high  rank. 
[F.  quality,  L.  qualitas,  fr.  qualis,  of  what  sort  =  E. 
which .1  —  Qual'ify,  -T-fl,  v.  t.  [-tied  (-fid],  -eying.] 
To  make  such  as  is  required;  to  give  requisite  qual¬ 
ities  to;  to  fit  (for  a  place,  office,  occupation,  etc.);  to 
supply  with  legal  power  or  capacity;  to  reduce,  by 
consideration  or  enumeration  of  qualities,  from  a 
general,  undefined,  or  comprehensive,  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  or  restricted  form;  to  limit;  to  soften,  abate,  di¬ 
minish,  assuage;  to  reduce  the  strength  of  (liquors, 
etc.). —  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  qualified.  [F.  qualifier, 
LL.  qnalificare,  fr.  L.  qualis  and  facere,  to  make.]  — 
Qual'ifi/er,  n.—  Qual'ifi  able,  a.—  Qual'ifica'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  or  condition  of  being,  etc.;  any  endowment 
which  fits  a  person  for  a  place,  or  enables  him  to 
sustain  any  character  with  success;  act  of  limiting, 
or  state  of  being  limited  or  restricted;  that  which 
limits,  restricts,  or  modifies;  abatement;  diminution. 

—  Qualified,  -Y-fld,  p.  a.  Fitted  by  accomplishments 
or  endowments  ;  modified  ;  limited.  —  Quan'tum, 
kwon'tum,  n.  Quantity ;  amount.  [L.,  neut.  of 
quantus,  how  great:  s.  rt.Gr.  posos  (Ionic  kosos),  how 
much,  E.  who.]  —  Quan'tity,  -tY-tY,  n.  Property  of 
being  measurable,  or  capable  of  increase  and  de¬ 
crease,  multiplication  and  division:  that  which  an¬ 
swers  the  question  “  How  much  ?  ”  ;  extent;  size; 
measurement;  a  certain  portion  or  part:  a  large  bulk, 
sum,  or  portion.  (Logic.)  The  extent  or  extension 
of  a  general  conception,  that  is,  the  number  of  spe¬ 
cies  or  individuals  to  which  it  may  be  applied;  also, 
its  contents  or  comprehension,  that  is,  the  number 
of  constituent  qualities,  attributes,  or  relations. 
(Gram.)  The  relative  time  occupied  in  pronouncing 
a  syllable.  (Mus.)  The  relative  duration  of  a  tone. 
,(Math.)  Anything  to  which  mathematical  processes 

are  applicable.  *  ( F.  quantite,  L.  quantitas,  fr.  quan- 
<ms.]— Quan'tita'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Relating  or  having  re¬ 
gard  to  quantity.  —  Quan'tum  li'bet.  As  much  as 
pleases  you.  [L.l  —  Q.  sufficit,  -fY-sit.  As  much  as 
is  sufficient.  [L.]  —  Quod'libet,  kwod'lY-bet,  n.  A 
nice  point;  a  subtilty.  (Mus.)  A  medley  improvised 
by  several  performers.  [L.,  what  you  please.]  — 
Quo'ta,  kwo'ta,  n.  A  proportional  part  or  share;  or 
the  share,  part,  or  proportion  assigned  to  each.  [It., 
a  share,  L.  quota  (pars),  how  great  (a  part),  how 
much,  fern,  of  quotus,  what  in  the  order  of  number, 
fr.  quot,  how  many,  fr.  qui—E.  who.] — Quote,  kwot, 
v.  t.  To  cite  (a  passage  from  some  author);  to  name, 
adduce,  repeat.  (Com.)  To  name  the  price  of.  [OF. 
quoter,  LL.  quotare,  to  mark  off  into  chapters  and 
verses,  lit.  to  say  how  many,  fr.  L.  quotus.]  —  Quot'- 
able,  a. — Quotation,  n.  Act  of  quoting;  thing  quoted 
or  cited.  (Com.)  The  naming  of  the  price  of  com¬ 
modities;  or  the  price  specified  to  a  correspondent. 

—  Quot'er,  n.  —  Quotid'ian,  kwo-tid'Y-an,  a.  Occur¬ 
ring  or  returning  daily.  —  n.  Anything  returning 
daily;  esp.  (Medi),  a  fever  whose  paroxysms  return 


every  day.  [L  quotidianus,  fr.  quotidie,  daily,  fr. 
quotas  and  dies,  day.] — Quo'tient,  -silent,  n.  (Arith.) 
The  number  resulting  from  the  division  of  one  num¬ 
ber  by  another.  [F.,  fr.  L.  quotient,  how  many  times, 
fr.  quot,  bow  many.] 

Quack,  kwak,  v.  i.  [quacked  (kwakt),  quacking.] 
To  cry  like  the  common  domestic  duck;  to  boast;  to 
act  as  a  quack.  —  n.  The  cry  of  the  domestic  duck; 
a  boastful  pretender  to  medical  skill  ;  an  empiric; 
one  who  pretends  to  knowledge  of  any  kind,  not 
possessed;  mountebank  ;  charlatan.  —  a.  Pert,  to 
quackery  ;  used  by  quacks.  [Onomat.  ;  cf.  D.  kwa- 
ken,  G.  quaken,  to  quack,  L.  coaxare,  Litliuan.  kwa- 
keti,  to  croak,  Gr.  koax,  a  croaking ;  s.  rt.  cackle, 
quail.]  —  Quack'ery,  -er-Y,  n.  Practice  of  a  quack  ; 
empiricism. — Quack'ish,  a.  Like  a  quack;  boast¬ 
ful;  trickish. 

Quadragesima,  Quadrangle,  etc.  See  under  Quad¬ 
rate. 

Quadrate,  kwod'rat,  a.  Having  4  equal  and  parallel 
sides,  and  4  right  angles ;  square  ;  divisible  by  4  ; 
even;  equal;  exact;  suited;  applicable;  correspond¬ 
ent. —  n.  A  square.  ( Astrol .)  Same  as  Quartile. — 
v.  i.  To  agree,  be  accommodated,  suit,  correspond, 
square.  [L.  quadratus,  squared,  p.  p.  of  quadrare, 
to  make  four-cornered,  to  square,  make  square,  fr. 
quadrus,  square,  fr.  quatuor  —  E.four,  q.  v.]  —  Quad¬ 
ratic,  -rat'ik,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  like,  a  square  ; 
square. —  Q.  equation.  (Alg.)  An  equation  in  which 
the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  a 
square.  —  Quad'rat,  n.  (Print.)  A  piece  of  type 
metal  cast  lower  than  the  letters,  so  as  to  leave  a 
blank  space  on  the  paper,  when  printed,  where  it  is 
placed.  [F.,  fr.  L.  quadratus.]  —  Quad,  n.  Abbr. 
of  Quadrat,  also  of  Quadrangle.  —  Quadrature, 
-ra-elmr,  n.  The  finding  of  a  square  having  the 
same  area  as  a  given  curvilinear  figure,  as  a  circle; 
a  quadrate;  square.  (Astron.)  The  position  of  one 
heavenly  body  in  respect  to  another,  when  distant 
from  it  90u.  —  Quad'rangle,  -ran-gl,  n. 

(Geom.)  A  plane  figure  having  4  angles 
and  4  sides.  (Arch.)  A  square  or  quad¬ 
rangular  court  surrounded  by  buildings. 

[F. ;  L.  quadrangulum,  neut.  of  quadran- 
gulus,  4-cornered,  f  r.  quadrus  and  angulus, 
angle,  q.  v.]  -  Quadrangular,  a.  Ilav-  Quadrangle, 
ing  4  angles  and  4  sides.—  Quadren'nial,  -ren'nY-al,  a. 
Comprising  4  years;  occurring  once  in  4  years.  [L. 
quadriennis,  fr.  quatuor  and  annus,  year.]  —  Quad- 
ren'nium,  n.  A  period  of  4  years.  [L.]  —  Quad  ri- 
lat'eral,  -lat'er-al,  a.  Having 4  sides 
and  4  angles.  —  n.  A  plane  figure 
having,  etc.;  a  quadrangular  figure. 

[L.  latus,  -eris,  side.]  —  Quad'rilit'- 
eral,  a.  Consisting  of  4  letters.  [L. 

litera,  littera,  letter.]  —  Quadrille',  „  ,  . _ , 

kwa-dril'  or  ka-dril',  n.  A  game  Quadrilateral, 
played  by  4  persons  with  40  cards;  a  dance  made  up 
of  sets  of  dances,  4  couples  of  dancers  being  in  each 
set.  [F.,  fr.  L.  quadrula,  dim.  of  quadra,  a  square.] 

—  Quad'rireme,  -rY-rem,  n.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  A  galley 
with  4  benches  of  oars  or  rowers.  [L.  quadriremis; 
remus,  an  oar.]  —  QuadhisyPlable,  -sil'la-bl,  n.  A 
word  consisting  of  4  syllables.  [L.  sylluba,  sylla¬ 
ble.]  —  Quad'rivalve,  n.  One  of  a  set  of  4  folds  or 
leaves  serving  for  a  door.  [L.  valva,  the  leaf,  fold, 
or  valve  of  a  door.]  —  Quadroon',  -roon',  n.  The 
offspring  of  a  mulatto  and  a  white  person  ;  one 
quarter-blooded.  _[Sp .  cuarter on,  fr.  L .quatuor.]  — 
Quad'rumane,  -roo-man,  n.  An  animal  having  4 
hands,  and  no  true  feet,  as  a  monkey.  [L.  mantis,  a 
hand.]  —  Quad'ruped,  a.  Having  4  feet.—  n.  An  aui- 
mal  having!  feet,—  often  restricted  to  mammals.  [L. 
pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]— Quad'ruple,  -roo-pl,  a.  Fourfold; 
4  times  told.  —  a.  Four  times  the  sum  or  number;  a 
fourfold  amount.  —  v.t.  [-pled  (-pld), -fling.]  To 
multiply  bv  4;  to  increase  fourfold. — v.  i.  To  be 
multiplied  by  4.  [L.  quadruplus,  fr.  quatuor.]— Quad¬ 
ruplicate, -plY-kat,  n.  Fourfold;  4  times  repeated. 

—  v.t.  To  make  fourfold,  quadruple.  \\j.  quadrupli¬ 
cate,  -catum,  fr.  quadruplex,  4-fold,  fr.  quatuor  and 
plicare,  to  fold.]  —  Quad  ruplica'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
etc.  — Quad'rant,  n.  (Geom.)  The  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  circle,  or  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle ;  an  arc  of  1)0°.  An  instrument  i 
for  measuring  altitudes,  in  astronomy, 
surveying,  gunnery,  etc.  [L.  quadrans, ' 
fr.  quadrus,  square;  s.  rt.  squad,  squad¬ 
ron,  square.]  —  Quadrant'al.  a.  Pert, 
to  a  quadrant.  —  Quar'rel,  kwor'rel,  a,  a,  Quad- 
-ry,  -rY,  n.  A  square-headed  arrow  ;  a  rants. 
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square  or  lozenge-shaped  pane 
of  glass  ;  a  glazier’s  diamond. 

[OF.  quarrel ,  quarreau,  a  dia¬ 
mond  at  cards,  square  tile,  bolt 
lor  a  cross-bow,  LL.  quaclrellus, 
bolt,  tile,  dim.  fr.  L.  quadras, 
square.]  —  Quar'ry,  n.  A  place 
where  stones  are  cut  from  the 
earth  for  building,  etc.  —  v.  t. 

[quarried  (-rid),  -eying.]  To 
dig  or  take  from  a  quarry. 

[Prop,  a  place  where  stones  are 
squared  for  building;  OF.  quar-  „  ,  ^ 

rierc ,  LL.  quadraria,  fr.  L.  Hadley  s  Quadrant. 
quail  rare ,  to  square,  quadrata-  ^  index  glass ;  ft,  hori- 
rius,  a  stone-cutter,  fr.  quadras.]  zon  glass ;  s,  sight. 
—  Quart,  kwawrt,  n.  The  l-4th 
of  a  gallon  ;  2  pints  ;  a  vessel  containing,  etc.  [F. 
quarte ,  L.  quarta  (pars),  a  fourth  (part),  fern,  of 
quartus,  fourth,  for  quaturtus,  fr.  quatuor.)  —  Quarte, 
kart,  n.  A  thrust  in  fencing;  a  carte,  q.  v.  [F.]  — 
Quar'tan,  kwawr'tan,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  4th; 
occurring  every  4th  day. — n.  (Med.)  An  intermit¬ 
ting  ague  that  occurs  every  4th  day.  [F.  quartaine, 
L.  quartana  (used  only  of  a  lever),  fern,  of  quarta- 
nus,  fourth.]  —  Quar'ter,  n.  One  of  4  equal  parts 
into  which  anything  is  divided;  the  l-4th  of  a  hun¬ 
dred-weight,  being  28  or  25  pounds,  according  as  the 
hundred-weight  is  reckoned  at  112  or  100  pounds  ; 
l-4th  of  a  ton  in  weight,  or  8  bushels  of  grain;  l-4th 
of  a  chaldron  of  coal.  ( Astron .)  The  l-4th  part  of  the 
moon’s  period  or  monthly  revolution.  One  limb 
of  a  quadruped  with  the  ad]acent  parts;  that  part 
of  a  shoe  which  forms  the  side,  from  the  heel  to  the 
vamp.  (Far.)  That  part  of  a  horse’s  foot  between 
the  toe  and  heel.  A  term  of  study  in  a  seminary, 
college,  etc. ;  properly,  l-4th  of  the  year  ;  part  of'  a 
ship’s  side  between  the  aftmost  end  of  the  main- 
chains  and  the  sides  of  the  stern  ;  a  region  ;  terri¬ 
tory  ;  a  division  of  a  town,  county,  etc.  ;  district ; 
locality;  proper  station;  specific  place;  assigned  po¬ 
sition.  (Naut.)  pi.  A  station  at  which  officers  and 
men  are  posted  in  battle.  Place  of  lodging  or  tem¬ 
porary  residence  ;  shelter.  (Mil.)  A  station  or  en¬ 
campment  occupied  by  troops,  sing.  Merciful  treat¬ 
ment  shown  to  an  enemy.  — v.  t.  [quartered 
(-terd),  -tering.J  To  divide  into  4  equal  parts  ; 
to  furnish  with  shelter  or  entertainment.  (Her.) 
To  bear  as  an  appendage  to  the  hereditary  arms. 
— v.  i.  To  lodge  ;  to  have  a  temporary  residence. 
[OP’. ;  L.  quartarius,  a  l-4th  part,  l-4th  of  a  meas¬ 
ure,  fr.  quartus .]  —  To  quarter  anus.  (Her.)  To 
place  the  arms  of  other 
families  in  the  compart¬ 
ments  of  a  shield,  which 
is  divided  into  4  or  more 
parts,  the  family  arms  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  the  first.  — 

Quar'ter-day,  n.  A  day 
regarded  as  terminating  a 
quarter  of  the  year;  one 
on  which  rent  becomes 
due.  — deck,  n.  (Naut.) 

That  part  of  a  ship’s  upper 
deck  which  extends  from 
the  stern  to  the  mainmast.  Quartered  (arms). 

- round,  n.  (Arch.)  A 

molding,  the  section  of  which  is  approximately  a 
quadrant,  or  the  l-4th  part  of  a  circle. — sessions,  n. 
]>l.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  general  court  of  criminal  juris¬ 
diction  held  quarterly  by  the  justices  of  peace  of  eacli 
county. — staff,  n.  A  long,  stout  staff  formerly  used 
as  a  weapon  in  Eng.,  — so  called  from  the  manner 
of  using  it,  one  hand  being  placed  in  the  middle,  and 
the  other  half  way  between  the  middle  and  end. — 
Quarterage,  -ej,  n.  A  quarterly  allowance. —  Quar'- 
ter-foil,  -foil,  Quatre- 
foil,  kat'er-foil,  ». 

(Arch.)  An  ornamental 
figure  disposed  in  4  seg¬ 
ments  of  circles,  sup¬ 
posed  to  resemble  an  Quarterfoils. 

expanded  flower  of  4 

petals:  see  Foie.  —  Quar 'tering,  n.  Assignment  of 
quarters  for  soldiers;  lodging.  (Her.)  Division  of 
a  shield  containing  many  coats.  (Arch.)  A  series 
of  small  upright  posts. —  Quarterly,  a.  Containing 
or  consisting  of  l-4th  part;  recurring  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter  of  the  year.  —  n.  A  periodical  work 
published  once  in  a  quarter  of  a  year,  or  4  times 
during  a  year.  —  adr.  By  quarters;  once  in  a  quar¬ 


ter  of  a  year.  —  Quartermaster,  n.  (Mil.)  An  offi¬ 
cer,  who  provides  quarters,  provisions,  clothing, 
transportation,  etc.,  for  a  regiment,  and  superintends 
the  supplies.  (Naut.)  A  petty  officer  who  attends 
to  the  helm,  binnacle,  signals,  etc.,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  master.  —  Quartern,  n.  The  l-4th  of  a 
pint;  a  gill;  ]-4th  of  a  peck:  a  loaf  weighing  about  4 
pounds.  [OF.  quartcron,  LL.  quartero ,  l-4th  of  a 
pound.]  —  Quartet',  -tette',  -tet',  n.  (Mas.)  A  com¬ 
position  in  4  parts,  each  performed  by  a  single  voice 
or  instrument;  the  set  of  4  persons  who  perform 
such  a  piece  of  music.  [F.  quartette,  fr.  It.  quartetto, 
dim.  of  quarto  =  L.  quartus .]  —  Quartile,  -til,  n. 
( Astrol .)  An  aspect  of  the  planets,  when  they  are 
distant  from  each  other  a  quarter  of  the  circle,  or 
!K)°.  —  Quarto,  n.;  pi.  -tos,  -toz.  Orig.,  a  book  of 
the  size  of  l-4th  of  a  sheet  of  printing  paper;  in  pres¬ 
ent  usage,  a  book  of  a  squarish  fornp  corresponding 
to  that  formerly  made  by  folding  a  sheet  twice.  — 
a.  Having  the' form  or  size  of  a  quarto.  [Prop.  L. 
in  quarto,  in  l-4th  of  the  orig.  size,  abl.  of  quartus.) 

—  Quaternary,  kwa-ter'na-rY,  n.  The  number  4. 

—  a.  Consisting  of  4;  by  4s.  [F.  qvaternarie,  every 
4th  day,  L.  quaternaries,  consisting  of  4  each,  con¬ 
taining  4,  fr.  quaterni,  4  each,  from  quatuor,  4.]  — 
Quater'nion,  -nY-iin,  n.  The  number  4;  a  set  of  4 
parts,  objects,  or  individuals.  (Math.)  The  quo¬ 
tient  of  2  vectors,  or  of  2  directed  right  lines  in 
space,  considered  as  depending  on  4  geometrical  ele¬ 
ments,  and  as  expressible  by  an  algebraic  symbol  of 
quadrinominal  form.  [L.  quaternio,  fr.  quaterni.)  — 
Quat'rain,  kwot'ran,  n.  A  stanza  of  4  lines  rhym¬ 
ing  alternately.  [F.,  fr.  quatre  —  L.  quatuor.)  — 
Qiiat'refoil,  kat'Pr-foil,  n.  Same  as  Quarterfoil, 
above.  —  Quarantine,  kwBr'an-ten,  n.  A  space  of 
40  days  ;  term  during  which  a  ship  arriving  in  port, 
and  suspected  of  being  infected  with  a  contagious 
disease,  is  obliged  to  forbear  all  intercourse  with  the 
shore  ;  inhibition  of  intercourse.  —  v.  t.  [quaran¬ 
tined  (-tend),  -tin tNG.]  To  prohibit  from  inter¬ 
course.  [OF.,  fr.  quarante  =  L.  quadraginta,  40,  fr. 
quadras,  square,  4-fold,  fr.  quater,  4  times,  fr.  quat- 
uar.)— QuatFrages'ima,  kwocFra-jes'Y-ma,  n.  (Lccl.) 
The  40  days  of  fast  preceding  Easter;  Lent.  [L.,  fr. 
quadragesimus,  the  40th,  fr.  quadraginta .  40.]—  Quad'- 
rages'imal,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  used  in,  Lent. — 
Quadrillion,  -ril'yun,  n.  According  to  Eng.  nota¬ 
tion,  the  number  produced  by  involving  a  million  to 
the  4th  power,  or  a  unit  with  24  ciphers  annexed  ; 
according  to  the  common  or  French,  a  unit  with  15 
ciphers:  see  Notation.  [L.  quater  and  LL.  millio,  a 
million.]  —  Quadrig'ugous,  -u-gus,  a.  (Lot.)  Having 
4  pairs  of  leaflets.  [L.  jit  gum,  a  yoke,  pair.] 

Quaere,  k we're,  v.  i.  Inquire,  question,  query,  —  used 
as  a  memorandum  signifying  doubt.  [L.  See  Que¬ 
ry.] 

Quaff,  kwaf,  v.  t.  [quaffed  (kwaft),  quaffing.]  To 
drink  down,  drink  copiously  of. — v.i.  To  drink 
largely  or  luxuriously.  [Perh.  to  drink  from  a 
(Scot.)  quaich ,  queff,  Ir.  and  Ga.  cuach,  cup,  and 
s.  rt.  cave.)  —  Quaff'er,  n. 


Quagga,  kwaj 
horse  f  a  m- 
ily,  allied  to 
tli  e  zebra. 
[Hottentot  ; 
prob.  ono- 
mat.,  fr.  the 
barkin g 
noise  of  the 
animal.] 

Quaggy  and 
Quagmire. 
See  under 
Quake. 

Q  u  a  h  a  u  g  , 
kwaw'h  o  g, 
n.  A  large 
s  p  e  c  i  es  of 
clam  hav¬ 
ing  the  in- 
si  d  e  shell 


'ga,  n.  A  S.  African  mammal  of  the 


Quagga. 


tipped  with  purple.  [Narragansett  Ind.  poquauhock .] 

Quail,  kwal,  v.  i.  [quailed  (lcwald),  quailing.]  To 
become  quelled,  sink  into  dejection,  lose  spirit, 
shrink,  cower.  [  AS.  cwelan,  to  die,  D.  quelen,  to 
pine  away,  OIIG.  quelan,  to  suffer  torment;  s.  rt. 
quell,  qualm.) 

Quail,  kwal,  n.  A  gallinaceous  bird  allied  to  the  part¬ 
ridge  of  Europe:  in  the  U.  S.  the  name  is  also  used 
for  rujf'ed  <j rouse,  and  for  the  bob-white,  or  Virginia 


km,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term ;  In,  ice  ;  5dd,  tone,  6r  ; 
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Fartridge.  [OF.  quaille, 
t.  quaglia,  ].L.  </uu- 
qmla ,  OD.  quuckel,  a 
quail,  lit.  aquacker:  see 
Quack.  ] 

Quaint,  kwant,  a.  Char¬ 
acterized  by  ingenuity 
or  art;  subtle;  artificially 
elegant;  showing  excess 
of  art;  odd  and  antique; 
curious  and  fanciful  ; 
far-fetched ;  affected; 
odd;  unusual.  [OF. 
coint.  (i  u  a  i  n  t  .  neat. 


spruce,  It.  canto,  known,  Common  Quail, 
noted,  fr.  L.  cogmtus,  ^ 

known  ;  but  confused  with  comptus,  neat,  p.  p.  of 
cornere,  to  arrange,  adorn ;  s.  rt.  acquaint.]  —  Quaint 
ly.  adv.  — -  Quaint  'ness ,  n . 

Quake,  kwak,  v.  i.  [quaked  (kwakt),  quaking.]  To 
tremble  ;  to  shake  with  fear,  cold,  or  emotion  ;  to 


shake  or  tremble,  either  from  not  being  solid,  as  soft, 
wet  land,  or  from  violent  convulsion  of  any  kind; 
to  vibrate,  quiver,  shudder.  —  n.  A  tremulous  agi¬ 
tation;  shake;  shudder.  [AS.  cwacian ,  to  quake, 
ong.  to  set  in  motion,  give  life  to;  s.  rt.  quick.]  — 
Quak'er,  n.  One  who  quakes;  one  of  the  religious 
sect  whose  members  are  called  also  Friends:  their 
early  preachers  were  thrown  by  their  violent  enthu¬ 
siasm  into  quakings  and  distortions  of  the  limbs.  — 
Quaker  gun.  An  imitation  of  a  gun  placed  in  the 
port-hole  of  a  vessel  or  embrasure  of  a  fort,  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  enemy,  —  so  called  from  its  inoffensive 
character.  —  Quak'erish,  a.  Like,  or  pert,  to,  a 
Quaker.  —  Quak'erism,  -izm,  n.  The  peculiar  char¬ 
acter,  manners,  tenets,  or  worship  of  the  Quakers. — 
Quag'gy,  kw&g'gY,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  quagmire; 
trembling  under  the  foot,  as  soft,  wet  earth. —  Quag'- 
mire,  -nur,  n.  Soft,  wet  land,  which  shakes  or  yields 
under  the  feet. 

Qualify,  Quality,  etc.  See  under  Qua. 

Qualm,  kwiim,  n.  A  sudden  attack  of  illness,  faint¬ 
ness,  distress,  or  pain;  esp.,  a  sudden  fit  of  sickness 
at  the  stomach;  a  scruple  of  conscience.  [AS.  cwcalin, 
pestilence,  D.  kwalm,  G.  qualm,  thick  suffocating 
vapor,  Dan.  qualm,  suffocating  air,  qvalnie,  nausea; 
s.  rt.  quail,  v.  i.]  — Qualm'ish,  a.  Sick  at  the  stom¬ 
ach;  inclined  to  vomit;  affected  with  nausea. 

Quandary,  kwon'da-  or  kwon-da'rY,  n.  A  state  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  or  perplexity  ;  uncertainty;  doubt.  [Peril, 
corrup.  fr.  ME.  wawlretli,  wondradhe,  Ic.  vandrsedhi, 
difficulty,  trouble  ( cf .  ME.  quarof,  whereof,  Scot. 
quhar,  where);  or  peril,  corrupt,  fr.  F.  qu'en  dirui-jef 
what  shall  I  say  of  it  ?] 

Suantity,  Quantum,  etc.  See  under  Qua. 

uarantine  See  under  Quadrate. 

Quarl,  kworl,  n.  A  medusa  or  jelly-fish.  [G.  qualle.] 
Quarrel,  kwor'rel,  n.  An  angry  dispute;  a  falling  out; 
brawl :  squabble  ;  affray  ;  altercation  ;  contention  ; 
breach  of  friendship;  variance;  cause  or  ground  of 
contention  ;  cause  Of  a  contending  party.  —  v.  i. 
[quarreled  (-reld),  -reling.J  To  dispute  violently, 
wrangle,  fall  out ;  to  find  fault.  [ME.  and  OF.  que- 
rele,  fr.  L.  querela,  a  complaint:  see  Querulous.]  — 
Quar'reler,  n.  —  Quar'relsome,  -sum,  a.  Apt  to  quar¬ 
rel;  given  to  brawls  and  contention;  irascible. 
Quarrel,  a  bolt,  Quarry,  a  bolt,  stone  pit.  See  under 
Quadrate. 

Quarry,  kwor'rY,  n.  Game;  esp.,  the  game  hunted  for 
by  hawking.  [ME.  querre  (2  syl.),  OF.  curee,  cuiree, 
orig.  the  parts  of  the  slain  animal  inclosed  in  its 
hide  and  given  to  the  dogs,  fr.  cuir,  L.  corium,  skin, 
hide;  not  fr.  L.  cor,  heart.] 

Quart.  Quarter,  Quarto,  etc.  See  under  Quadrate. 
Quartz,  kworts,  n.  (Min.)  Silex,  occurring  crystallized, 
and  also  in  masses  of  various  colors,  more  or  less 
transparent,  and  sometimes  opaque  ;  rock  crystal. 
[G.  quarz,  peril,  for  gevoarz,  fr.  ivarz,  a  wart,  fr.  the 
excrescences  upon  it.]  —  Quartzose',  -os',  Quartz'- 
ous.  -us,  Quartz'y,  -Y,  a.  Containing,  of  the  nature 
of,  or  resembling  quartz. 

Quash,  kwosh,  v.  t.  [quashed  (kwosht),  quashing.] 
To  beat  down  or  beat  in  pieces;  to  crush,  subdue, 
put  down  summarily  and  completely.  (Law.)  To 
annul,  overthrow,  make  void,  or  suppress.  [OF.  quas- 
scr,  later,  casser,  to  break,  also  to  abrogate,  annul, 
L.  nuassare,  to  shatter,  freq.  of  quatere ,  quassum,  to 
shake,  shatter;  s.  rt.  casque,  cask,  concussion,  discuss, 
etc.]  —  Quassa'tion,  kwas-sa'shun,  n.  Act  of  shak¬ 
ing;  concussion;  state  of  being  shaken.  [L.  quassa- 
tio,  fr.  quassarc.  ] 


Quasi.  See  under  Qua. 

Quass.  kwas,  n.  A  thin,  sour  Russian  beer,  made  by 
pouring  warm  water  on  rye  or  barley  meal.  [Russ., 
Pol.,  &  Boliem.  fcwos.s.] 

Quassia,  kwosh'Y-a  or  kwash'Y-a,  n.  A  bitter  wood  ob¬ 
tained  from  various  trees  of  tropical  America:  the 
wood  and  bark  are  employed  in  medicine.  [Fr.  a 
negro  named  Quassu,  who  used  the  bark  as  a  tonic. 

Quaternary,  Quaternion,  Quatrain,  etc.  See  under 
Quadrate. 

Quaver,  kwa'ver,  v.  i.  [quavered  (-verd),  -vekino.] 
To  tremble,  vibrate,  shake;  to  shake  the  voice,  sing 
with  tremulous  modulations  of  voice;  to  produce  a 
shake  on  a  musical  instrument.  —  n.  A  rapid  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  voice,  or  on  an  instrument  of  music. 
(Music.)  An  eighth  note:  see  Eighth,  under  Eight. 
[ME.  quauen ;  same  as  quake,  q.  v.;  s.  rt.  LG.  quab- 
beln,  to  tremble.] 

Quay,  ke,  «.  A  wharf  or  landing-place,  esp.  one  facing 
a  harbor  or  dock;  a  mole  or  bank  formed  toward  the 
sea,  or  on  the  side  of  a  river.  [OF.;  Armor,  kae,  W. 
cae,  orig.  an  inclosure,  hedge.] 

Queachy,  kwech'Y,  a.  Yielding  or  trembling  under 
the  feet,  as  moist  or  boggy  ground.  [S.  rt.  quick.] 

Quean,  kwen,  n.  A  woman,  girl;  esp.,  a  low  woman, 
wench,  slut.  [Same  as  queen.] 

Queasy,  kwe'zY,  a.  Sick  at  the  stomach;  affected  with 
nausea ;  fastidious;  squeamish  ;  causing  nausea. 
[Norweg.  kreis,  sickness  after  a  debauch;  s.  rt.  Goth. 
kwistjan ,  to  destroy,  peril.  Skr.  ji,  to  overpower.]  — 
Quea'siness,  n. 

Queen,  kwen.  w.  The  consort  of  a  king;  a  woman  who 
is  the  sovereign  of  a  kingdom;  the  sovereign  of  a 
swarm  of  bees,  being  the  only  fully-developed  fe¬ 
male  in  the  hive;  the  2d  piece  in  value  in  chess. — 
v.  i.  To  act  the  part  or  character  of  a  queen.  [AS. 
cwen,  Ic.  kran,  a  wife,  kona,  a  woman,  Dan.  tone, 
Goth,  kwens,  Skr.  jani,  wife,  OIIG.  quena,  Gr.  gune, 
woman,  Sw.  kona,  a  strumpet ;  s.  rt.  genus,  kin.)  — 
Queen-consort.  The  wife  of  a  reigning  king.  -  Q.- 
dowager.  The  widow  of  a  king.  —  Q.-mother.  A 
queen  -  dowager  wdio  is 
also  mother  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  king  or  queen.  —  Q.- 
regent,  or  -regnant.  A 
queen  reigning  in  her 
own  right.  —  Queen' s 
bench.  A  court  of  record 
in  Eng.,  —  so  called  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  a  queen.  <*<*•  queen -posts;  b,  tie-beam; 

-  Q.'s  metal.  An  alloy  f.c'  struts  °r  braces ;  dd,  pur- 
imitating  Silver,  com-  hn3!  «.  straining  beam  iff, 
posed  of !)  parts  of  tin  and 
1  each  of  lead,  antimony, 
and  bismuth.  —  Queen'-post,  n.  (Arch.)  One  of  2 
posts  in  a  truss,  framed  below  into  the  tie-beam,  and 
above  into  the  principal  rafters. 

Queer,  kwer,  a.  Going  athwart  what  is  usual  or  nor¬ 
mal;  odd;  singular;  quaint;  whimsical.  —  n.  A  cant 
name  for  counterfeit  money.  [LG.,  across,  quere,  ob¬ 
liquity,  G.  quer,  transverse,  nnerkopf,  a  queer  fellowr ; 
prob.  s.  rt.  L.  varus,  crooked,  E.  prevaricate.]  —  To 
shove  the  queer.  To  circulate  counterfeit  money.  — 
Queer'ly,  adv.  —  Queer'ness,  n. 

Quell,  kwel,  v.  t.  [quelled  (kweld),  -ling.]  To  sub¬ 
due,  put  down ;  to  reduce  to  peace,  cause  to  cease, 
crush,  quiet,  allay,  calm.  [ME.  quellen,  AS.  cwellan, 
to  kill;  s.  rt.  quail.]  —  Quell'er,  n. 

Quench,  kwench,  v.  t.  [quenched  (kwencht),  quench¬ 
ing.]  To  extinguish,  put  out  (fire);  to  put  an  end 
to  (something  warm,  ardent,  burning,  etc.);  to  still, 
stifle,  check,  destroy.  [AS.  cioencan ;  peril,  s.  rt.  Skr. 
ji,  to  overpower.]  —  Quench'able,  a.  —  Quench'er,  n. 

—  Quench'less,  a.  Incapable  of  being  quenched;  in¬ 
extinguishable;  irrepressible. 

Quercitron,  kwer'sit-run,  n.  The  bark  of  the  black 
oak,  or  dyer’s  oak,  which  grows  from  Canada  to 
Georgia,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi;  the  inner  bark 
of  this  tree,  used  in  tanning  and  in  dyeing  yellow. 
[F.,  fr.  L.  quercus,  an  oak,  and  citrus,  the  citron- 
tree.] 

Querimonious.  See  under  Querulous. 

Querist.  See  under  Query. 

Quern,  kwern,  n.  A  stone  hand-mill  for  grinding  grain. 
[AS.  cioeom,  D.  kweern;  s.  rt.  Gr.  guns,  fine  meal, 
whence  E.  corn,  also  churn.] 

Querulous,  kwer'do-lus,  a.  Apt  to  repine;  habitually 
complaining;  expressing  complaint;  whining;  mur¬ 
muring;  dissatisfied.  [L.  qnerulus,  fr.  queri,  to  com¬ 
plain;  prob.  onomat.,  s.  rt.  Skr.  qvas,  to  hiss,  sigh,  E. 
wheeze,  also  quarrel,  erg.]  —  Quer'ulously,  odv.  — 
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Quer'ulousness,  n.  —  Querimo'nious,  -mo'nl-us,  a- 
Complaining;  querulous;  apt  to  complain.  [L.  quer- 
imonia ,  a  complaint,  fr.  queri,  to  complain.] 

Query,  kwe'rl,  ».  A  question;  an  inquiry  to  be  an¬ 
swered  or  resolvod.  —  v.  i.  [quekied  (-rid),  -hying.] 
To  ask  questions,  make  inquiry.  —  v.  t.  To  seek  by 
questioning,  inquire  into;  to  doubt  of.  [For  L.  quae¬ 
re,  inquire  thou,  2d  pers.  imperat.  of  quserere, -situm, 
to  seek;  s.  rt.  L.  qusesere,  to  beg,  Skr.  chi,  to  search, 
E.  acquire,  conquer,  disquisition,  exquisite,  request, 
etc.]  —  Que'rist,  n.  One  who  asks  questions.  — 
Quest,  kwest,  n.  Act  of  seeking,  or  looking  after 
anything;  attempt  to  find  or  obtain;  search.  [ME. 
and  OF.  questc,  L.  qusesita,  thing  sought,  fern,  of 
queesitus,  p.  p.  of  quserere .]  —  Ques'tion,  -chun,  n. 
Act  of  asking  ;  interrogation  ;  discussion  ;  debate  ; 
verbal  contest;  investigation;  esp.,  formal  investiga¬ 
tion,  as  before  a  tribunal;  that  which  is  asked;  a 
query  ;  a  subject  of  investigation  or  examination. 

—  v.  i.  [questioned  (-chuud),  -tioning.]  To  ask 
questions.  —  v.  t.  To  inquire  of  by  asking  questions; 
to  examine  by  interrogatories;  to  doubt  of,  be  un¬ 
certain  of;  to  treat  as  not  entitled  to  confidence,  call 
in  question,  catechise,  doubt,  controvert,  dispute,  in¬ 
quire.  [F.;  L.  quest io,  fr.  quserere.]  —  In  question.  In 
debate;  in  the  course  of  examination  or  discussion. 

—  Leading  q.  —  A  question  which  suggests  the  an¬ 
swer  desired.  —  Out  of  the  q.  Not  worthy  of,  or  re¬ 
quiring,  consideration;  quite  impossible.  —  Previous 
q.  The  question  put  to  a  parliamentary  assembly 
previously  to  the  putting  of  the  principal  question; 
namely,  “Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put  ?” 
Calling  for  the  previous  question  cuts  off  further  de¬ 
bate.  —  Questionable,  a.  Inviting,  or  seeming  to  in¬ 
vite,  inquiry;  liable  to  be  doubted  or  called  in  ques¬ 
tion;  disputable;  debatable;  doubtful;  suspicious. 

—  Questioner,  n.  —  Questionless,  adv.  Beyond  a 
question  or  doubt;  certainly.  —  Questor,  n.  (Rom. 
Antiq.)  A  public  treasurer;  receiver  of  taxes,  tribute, 
etc.  [L.  qusestor,  contr.  from  qusesitor,  fr.  quierere.] 

Queue,  ku,  re.  A  cue,  q.  v.  [F.] 

Quib,  kwib,  re.  A  sarcasm;  bitter  taunt;  quip;  gibe. 
[Same  as  quip.]  —  Quib  tie,  -1)1,  n.  An  evasion;  cavil; 
pretense;  a  pun;  a  low  conceit.  —  v.  i.  [quibbled 
(-bid),  -bling.]  To  evade  the  point  in  question  by 
artifice,  play  upon  words,  caviling,  or  any  conceit; 
to  pun,  practice  punning.  —  Quib 'bier,  re. 

Quick,  kwik,  a.  Alive;  living;  characterized  by  live¬ 
liness;  animated;  sprightly;  speedy;  hasty;  swift; 
rapid;  prompt;  brisk;  nimble;  lively.  —  a<tv.  In  a 
quick  manner;  rapidly;  in  a  short  time;  without  de¬ 
lay. —  re.  A  living  animal  or  plant;  esp.,  the  haw¬ 
thorn,  quickset ;  the  part  of  the  body  sensitive  to 
pain;  the  living  flesh;  the  sensitive  part  or  point. 

(AS.  ewie,  cue,  D.  kwi/c,  ProvG.  queck,  quick,  quick, 
ively,  Goth,  twins,  Lithuan.  gywas,  L.  vivus,  living; 
s.  rt.  Skr.  jiv,  L.  vivere ,  to  live,  Gr.  bios,  life  :  see 
Vivid.]  — Quick'en,  -n,  v.  t.  [-ened  (-nd),  -exing.] 
To  make  alive,  vivify,  reinvigorate;  to  make  lively, 
active,  or  sprightly;  to  make  quick  or  rapid,  stimu¬ 
late,  sharpen,  expedite,  speed. — v.  i.  To  become 
alive,  become  vivified  or  enlivened;  to  move  with 
rapidity.—  Quick 'ener,  re. —  Quick'ly,  adv.  —  Quick'- 
ness,  re.  —  Quick'lime,  re.  ( Chem .)  Any  carbonate 
of  lime,  as  chalk,  limestone,  oyster-shells,  etc.,  de¬ 
prived  of  its  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  matter,  by 
exposure  to  intense  heat;  unslacked  lime.—  Quick'- 
sand,  re.  Sand  easily  moved  or  readily  yielding  to 
pressure  ;  esp.,  loose  or  moving  sand  mixed  with 
water,  and  very  dangerous,  from  its  being  unable  to 
support  the  weight  of  a  person.  —  Quick'set,  v.  t. 
To  plant  with  living  shrubs  or  trees  for  a  hedge  or 
fence.— a.  Made  of  quickset. —  Quick 'silver,  re.  Mer¬ 
cury, —  a  fluid  silver-like  metal,  moving  as  if  quick, 
or  living. — Quick'step,  re.  (Mus.)  A  lively,  spirited 
march.  —  Quick'-sighted,  a.  Having  quick  sight  or 
acute  discernment.  - — sight'edness,  re.  — wit/ted,  a. 
Having  ready  wit. 

Quid,  kwid,  re.  A  portion  to  be  chewed;  a  cud;  esp.  a 
chew  of  tobacco.  [ProvE.  (Kentish)  for  cud.] 
Quiddity,  Quiddle,  Quidnunc,  etc.  See  under  Qua. 
Quiesce,  kwi-es',  v.  i.  [-esced  (-est'),  -escing.]  To  be 
silent,  as  a  letter;  to  nave  no  sound.  [L.  quiescere, 
incept,  of  obs.  qniere,  - etum ,  to  rest;  s.  rt.  Gr.  keimai, 
Skr.  q.i,  to  lie  still,  E.  cemetery,  coy ,  acquiesce,  requiem, 
quit,  quite,  acquit,  requite,  etc.] —  Quies'cence,  -cen- 
cy, -es'sen-sl,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  quiescent; 
rest;  repose;  rest  of  the  mind.  (Gram.)  Silence; 
the  having  no  sound,  as  a  letter.—  Quies'cent,  a.  Be- 
inginastateof  repose;  still;  not  ruffled  with  passion; 
quiet;  dormant.  (Gram.)  Not  sounded;  mute.  [L. 


quiescens,  p.  pr.  of  quiescere.]  —  Qui'et,  a.  Being  in  a 
state  of  rest;  not  moving;  still;  free  from  alarm  or 
disturbance;  not  giving  offense  or  trouble;  not  tur¬ 
bulent;  tranquil;  calm;  placid;  mild;  contented. — 
re.  State  of  a  thing  not  in  motion;  rest;  repose;  free¬ 
dom  from  disturbance  or  alarm;  stillness;  tranquil¬ 
lity.  —  v.  t.  To  stop  motion  in,  reduce  to  a  state  of 
rest;  to  calm,  appease,  pacify.  [L.  quietus,  orig.  p.  p. 
of  (obs.)  quiere.]  —  Qui'eter,  re.  —  Qui'etism,  -izrn,  re. 
Peace  or  tranquillity  of  mind.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Quietists,  who  maintained  that  religion 
consists  in  an  internal  rest  or  repose  of  the  nnnd, 
employed  in  contemplating  God,  and  submitting  to 
his  will.  —  Qui'etist,  re.  Oneof  a  sect  of  mystics,  who 
maintained  the  principles  of  Quietism.  —  Quietist'- 
ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Qui'etly,  adv.  —  Qui'etness,  re. 
—  Qui'etude,  -e-tud,  re.  Best;  repose;  quiet;  tran¬ 


quillity, 
pose;  death 


[EateL.  quietudo.]—  Quie'tus,  re.  Rest,  rc- 
th;  hence,  a  final  discharge  or  acquittance; 
that  which  quiets.  [L.] 

Quill,  kwil,w.  A  large,  strong  feather, —  used  for  writ¬ 
ing-pens,  etc.;  a  pen;  a  spine  or  prickle,  as  of  a  por¬ 
cupine;  a  piece  of  small  reed,  on  which  weavers  wind 
thread.  (Mus.)  The  tube  of  a  musical  instrument. 

—  v.  t.  [quilled  (kwild), -ling.]  To  plait,  or  form 
with  small  ridges  like  quills  or  reeds;  to  wind  on  a 
quill,  as  thread  or  yarn.  [ME.  and  F.  quille,  OHG. 
kegil,  a  peg,  wooden  pin ;  not  s.  rt.  L.  calamus,  a  reed, 
caulis,  a  stalk;  Ir.  cuille,  a  quill,  prob.  fr.  E.]  —  Quill'- 
ing.  re.  A  narrow  border  or  trimming  of  lace,  etc., 
folded  so  as  to  resemble  a  row  of  quills. 

Quilt,  kwilt,  re.  A  bed  cover  or  garment  made  by  put¬ 
ting  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  between  2  cloths,  and  stitch¬ 
ing  them  together;  a  coverlet  or  counterpane.  —  v.  t. 
To  stitch  together  with  some  soft  and  warm  sub¬ 
stance  between,  or  in  the  interior  of;  to  sew  with 
the  stitch  used  in  a  quilt.  [OF.  cuilte,  L.  culcita :  see 
Countekpan e.]  —  Quilt'er,  re.  —  Quilt'ing,  re.  Act  of 
forming  a  quilt;  act  or  process  of  making  quilts  by  a 
party  of  ladies,  esp.  for  some  charitable  purpose;  fig¬ 
ured  material  for  bed-quilts,  toilet-covers,  etc. 

Quinary,  kwi'na-rT,  a.  Consisting  of  5;  arranged  in 
5s.  [L.  quinarius,  fr.  quini,  5  each,  fr.  quinque  —  E. 
five,  q.  v.]  —  Quint,  kwint,  re.  A  set  or  sequence  of  5, 
as  in  piquet.  —  Quin'cunx,  kwin'- 
kunks,  re.  An  arrangement  or  dis¬ 
position  of  things,  esp.  of  trees,  by . 

5s  in  a.  square,  one  being  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  square.  [L.,  fr. 
quinque  and  uncia,  an  ounce,  q.  v.]  . 

—  Quinquan'gular,  -kwan'gu-ler,  A. 
a.  Having  5  angles  or  corners.  [L.  gg, 
qidnquangulus ;  angulus,  an  angle.]  _  . 

—  Quinquen'nial,  -kwen'nl-al,  a.  Quincunx. 
Occurring  once  in  5  years,  or  lasting  5  years.  [L. 
quinquennalis ;  a  n  re  re  s, 
year.]  —  Quinquefo'liate, 

-liated,  a.  (Lot.)  Having 
5  leaves  or  leaflets.— 

Quin'quevalve,  -valv'u- 
lar,  -valv'u-ler,  a.  (Lot.) 

Having  5  valves,  as  a  per- 
icarp.  —  Quintes'sence, 

-sens,  n.  (Alchemy.)  The 
5th  or  last  and  highest  #s- 
sence  or  power  in  a  natu¬ 
ral  body.  Pure  or  concen¬ 
trated  essence.  [L.  quinta  essentia,  5 th  essence.]  — 
Quintessen'tial,  -sen'shal, «.  Consisting  of  quintes- 

Quintet',  -tette',  -tet',  -tet'to,  re.  (Mus.)  A 


Quinquefoliate. 


each  other  the  1-5  th  part  of  the  zodiac,  or  72°.  [F., 
fr.  L.  quintus.]  —  Quint'an,  re.  (Med.)  A  fever  whose 
paroxysms  return  every  5th  day. —  Quintill'ion,  -til'- 
yun,  re.  According  to  Eng.  notation,  a  number  pro¬ 
duced  by  involving  a  million  to  the  5th  power,  or  a 
unit  with  MO  ciphers  annexed;  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  or  French  notation,  a  unit  with  IS  ciphers  an¬ 
nexed.  [L.  quintus  and  LL.  millio,  a  million.]  — 
Quin'tuple,  -tu-pl,  a.  Multiplied  by  5;  fivefold.  —  v. 
t.  [quintupled  (-pld), -PLiNO.]  To  make  fivefold; 
multiply  by  5.  [F.,  fr.  L.  quintus  and  plica  re,  to  fold.] 
—  QuinquageB'ima,  -kwa-jes'T-ma,  a.  Fiftieth.  [L., 
fr.  quinquagesimus,  50th,  fr.  quinquaginta,  50.]  —  Quin- 
quagesima  Sunday.  The  Sunday  which  is  about  the 
50th  day  before  Easter- 

Quince,  kwins,  re.  The  hard,  yellow  fruit  of  a  small 
tree  or  bush  of  the  rose  family,  —  named  from  Gy- 
donia,  a  town  of  Crete,  famous  for  this  fruit:  it 
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QUININE 


4G5 


RAEBIT 


has  a  pleasant  flavor 
when  cooked,  and  is 
used  in  making  pre¬ 
serves,  marmalade, 
etc. 

Quinine,  kwi'nln  or  kwT- 
nln',  n.  ( Chern .)  A 
basic  alkaloid  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  vari¬ 
ous  species  of  cincho¬ 
na.  (Med.)  One  of  the 
salts  of  quinine,  esp. 
the  sulphate,  used  as 
a  tonic  and  febrifuge. 

[F.,  fr.  quina,  Peru¬ 
vian  kina  or  icinakina, 
bark  :  see  Cincho¬ 
na.] 

Quinquagesima,  Q  u  i  n  - 
quangular,  etc.  See  under  Quinary. 

Quinsy,  kwin'zY,  n.  (Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  or  parts  adjacent,  accompanied  by  inflamma¬ 
tory  fever.  TContr.  fr.  ME.  and  OF.  squinancie,  fr. 
Or.  kunangcne,  lit.  a  dog-throttling,  a  kind  of  sore 
throat,  fr.  kuon ,  dog,  and  angchein ,  to  choke.] 
uint.  Quintan,  Quintet,  etc.  See  under  Quinary. 
uintain,  kwin'tin,  n.  An  object  to  be  tuted  at.  [F. 
quintaine,  LL.  quintana,  prob.  fr.  I,,  quintana,  a  junc¬ 
tion  of  4  streets  in  the  camp  which  contained  the 
market-place,  where  games  were  held.] 

Quintal,  kwin'tal,  n.  A  hundred  weight,  either  112  or 
100  pounds,  according  to  the  scale  used;  a  metric 
measure  of  weight  =  100,000  grams  (100  kilograms), 
or  220.46  lbs.  avoirdupois.  [F.  and  Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  qintar , 
a  weight  of  100  lbs.  of  12  oz.  each,  fr.  L.  centum,  a 
hundred:  see  Cent.] 

Quintillion,  Quintuple,  etc.  See  under  Quinary. 

Quip,  kwip,  n.  A  smart,  sarcastic  turn;  a  taunt;  se¬ 
vere  retort;  gibe;  jeer. — v.  t.  [quipped  (kwipt), 
quipping.]  To  taunt,  treat  with  a  sarcastic  retort. 
—  v.  i.  To  scoff,  manifest  contempt  by  derision. 
[W.  chwip,  a  quick  flirt  or  turn,  chwi/iio,  to  whip, 
move  briskly,  Ga.  cuip,  to  whip;  s.  rt.  whip ,  quib¬ 
ble.] 

Quire,  kwir,  n.  A  body  of  singers;  a  choir;  the  part  of 
a  church  where  the  service  is  sung.  [ME.  choir,  I 
queir,  quer:  see  Choir.] 

Quire,  kwlr,  n.  Twenty-four  sheets  of  paper  of  the 
same  size  and  quality,  having  a  single  fold  or  not 
folded;  l-20th  of  a  ream.  [OF.  quaier,  cayer,  F.  cu¬ 
lt  ier,  perh.  fr.  L.  codex,  a  book:  see  Code;  perh.  fr. 
LL.  quatemum,  a  collection  of  4  leaves,  fr.  L.  qua- 
terni,  4  each:  see  Quaternary,  under  Quadrate.] 

Quirk,  kwcrk,  n.  A  sudden  turn;  a  recess  or  indenta¬ 
tion;  an  artful  evasion  or  subterfuge;  a  shift;  quib¬ 
ble;  a  smart  taunt  or  retort.  [W.  chwiori,  to  turn 
briskly,  chwyr ,  strong  impulse,  chwired,  a  piece  of 
craft,  quirk,  Ga.  cuireid ,  a  trick,  wile;  perh.  s.  rt. 
whir.] 

Quit,  kwit,  v.  t.  Tquit  or  quitted;  quitting.]  To 
release  from  obligation,  accusation,  penalty,  etc.;  to 
acquit;  to  meet  the  claims  upon,  or  expectations  en¬ 
tertained  of:  to  conduct;  to  discharge  (obligation  or 
duty);  to  have  done  with,  depart  from,  forsake,  give 


up,  leave,  resign,  surrender.  —  a.  Released  from  ob¬ 
ligation,  charge,  penalty,  etc.;  free;  clear;  absolved. 
[ME.  quyte,  cwite,  OF.  quite,  Sp.  quito,  discharged, 
freed,  released,  L.  quietus,  at  rest,  free,  satisfied, 
quiet:  see  Quiesce;  OF.  quiter,  to  quit,— fr.  the  ad j.  j 
-  To  be  quits  with  one.  To  have  made  mutual  satis¬ 
faction  of  demands  with  him;  to  be  even  with  him. 
*  -  Quittance,  -tans,  n.  Discharge  from  a  debt  or 
obligation  ;  acquittance  ;  recompense  ;  repayment. 
[OF.  quitance,  LL.  quietantia.]  —  Quit'claim,  v.  t. 
[-claimed  (-klamd),  -claiming.]  ( Law .)  To  re¬ 
lease  or  relinquish  a  claim  to  by  deed.  —  n.  A  re¬ 
lease  of  a  claim;  deed  of  release.  — Quit'rent,  n. 
(Law.)  A  rent  reserved  in  grants  of  land,  by  the 
payment  of  which  the  tenant  is  quieted  or  quit  from 
all  other  service.  —  Quite,  kwit,  adv.  Completely; 
wholly;  entirely;  to  a  great  extent  or  degree;  very; 
considerably.  [Fr.  ME.  quyte,  adj.] 

aui  tam.  See  under  Qua. 
uiver,  kwiv'Sr,  n.  A  case  or  sheath  for  ar¬ 
rows.  [AS.  cocur,  OF.  cuivre,  couire,  OUG.  | 
kohharT]  —  Quiv'ered,  -erd,  a.  Furnished  | 
with,  or  sheathed  as  in,  a  quiver. 

Quiver.  kwiv'Sr,  v.  i.  [-eked  (-erd),  -ering.]  I 
To  shake  with  slight  and  tremulous  mo¬ 
tion  :  to  quake,  shudder,  shiver,  vibrate, 
tremble.  f()D.  kwiveren;  s.  rt.  quaver, 
quake,  quick.] 

Qui  vive.  See  under  Qua. 

Quixotic,  kwiks-ot'ik,  a.  Like  Don  Quixote; 
romantic  to  extravagance.  —  Quix'otism. 

-  i  z  m  ,  n.  Absurdly  chivalrous  notions,!' 
schemes,  or  acts. 


Quiz,  kwiz,  n.  A  riddle  or  obscure  question;  Quiver, 
an  enigma;  one  who  quizzes  others;  an  odd 
fellow.  —  v.t.  [quizzed  (kwizd),  -zing.]  To  puz¬ 
zle;  to  ridicule  or  make  sport  of,  by  deceiving;  to 
look  sharply  and  mockingly  at,  peer  at.  [Said  to 
have  been  coined,  upon  a  wager  that  such  a  word 
should  be  the  common  talk  ana  puzzle  of  the  city  in 
24  hours:  the  letters  q  u  i  z  were  chalked  on  all  the 
walls  of  Dublin,  with  an  effect  that  won  the  wnger.] 
—  Quiz'zer,  n.  —  Quiz'zical,  -zik-al,  a.  Comical.— 
Quiz'zing-glass,  n.  A  small  eye-glass. 

Quod,  kwod,  n.  A  prison;  confinement.  [Corrupt,  of 
quadrangle,  q.  v.,  under  Quadrate.] 

Quodlibet.  See  under  Qua. 

Quoif,  kwoif,  n.  A  cap  or  hood.  [Same  as  coif,  q.  v.] 

Quoin,  kwoin  or  koin,  n.  Any  external  angle;  esp. 
(Arch.),  the  external  angle  of  a  building;  a  wedge¬ 
like  piece  of  stone,  wood,  metal,  etc.,  used  in  ma¬ 
chinery,  building,  etc.  [Same  as  coin,  q.  v.] 

Quoit,  kwoit,  n.  A  circular  ring  or  piece  of  iron,  stone, 
or  other  material,  to  be  pitched  at  a  fixed  object  in 
play.—  v.  i.  To  throw  quoits,  play  at  quoits.  [ME. 
coyte ,  W.  coetan  (perh.  fr.  E.),  a  quoit,  perh.  fr.  OF. 
coiter,  to  press,  incite,  perh.  fr.  L.  coactare,  to 
force.] 

Quondam,  kwon'dam,  a.  Having  been  formerly;  for¬ 
mer.  [L.] 

Quorum,  Quote,  Quotient,  etc.  See  under  Qua. 

Quoth,  kwoth  or  kwuth,  v.  i.  Said;  spoke,—  used  with 
1st  and  3d  persons  in  past  tenses.  [AS.  cwedhan,  to 
speak,  say;  s.  rt.  Skr.  gad,  to  speak,  gai,  to  sing.] 


E. 


R,  ar,  the  18th  letter  of  the  Eng.  alphabet,  is  a  liquid 
or  semi-vowel. 

Rabbet,  rab'bet,  v.  t.  To  cut  a  rectangular  recess, 
channel,  or  groove  in  (the  edge 
or  face  of  a  board,  etc.)  so  that  it 
may  receive  or  form  a  joint  with 
the  edge  of  another  board,  etc., 
properly  cut;  to  lap  and  unite  the 
edges  of  (boards,  etc.)  by  a  rab¬ 
bet.  — n.  A  cut  made  upon  the 
edge  or  face  of  a  board,  etc.,  so 
that  it  may  form  a  joint  with  another  board,  etc., 
properly  cut.  [F.  raboter ,  to  plane,  level,  rabot,  a 
plane,  fr.  OF.  rabouter,  to  thrust  back,  fr.  L.  re,  back, 
again,  and  F.  boter,  bouter,  to  thrust.] 

Rabbi,  rab'bt  or  rab'bl,  n. ;  pi.  -bis,  -bYz,  or  -btes, 
-biz.  Master;  lord;  sir,  —  a  Jewish  title  of  respect 
for  a  teacher  or  doctor  of  the  law.  [L.,  Gr.,  and 


neb.,  fr.  Heb.  rah,  Ar.  rabb,  great,  also  a  master.]  — 
Rab'bin,  n.  Same  as  Rabbi.  [F.]  —  Rabbin'ic,  -ical, 
a.  Pert,  to  the  rabbins,  or  Jewish  doctors  of  the  law. 
or  to  their  opin¬ 
ions,  learning, 
and  language. — 

Rab'b  i  n  i  s  m , 

-izm,  n.  A  rab¬ 
binic  expression 
or  phraseology. 

— Rab'binist,  n. 

One  among  the 
Jews  who  ad- 
h  e  r  e  d  to  the 
Talmud  and 
traditions  of  the  Rabbit, 

rabbins. 

Rabbit,  rab'bit,  n.  A  burrowing  rodent  mammal, 


Rabbet. 


sQu,  cube,  full :  m&u,  ibbt ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ipk,  then,  boNbox,  chair,  get. 
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Raccoon. 


which  resembles  the  hare,  but  is  smaller,  and  has 
shorter  legs  and  ears.  [ME.  rabet,  OD.  robbe ,  a  rab¬ 
bit;  peril,  s.  rt.  Sp.  and  l’g.  rabo ,  tail,  hind  quar¬ 
ters.] 

Rabble,  rab'bl,  n.  A  crowd  of  vulgar,  noisy  peo¬ 
ple;  a  mob;  the  dregs  of  the  people;  a  rake-like  tool 
for  skimming  off  slag,  etc.,  in  puddling  metal.—  v.  t. 
[rabbled  (-bid),  -bung.]  To  insult  or  drive  away 
by  a  mob;  to  mob;  to  stir  (molten  metal)  to  render 
it  uniform.  [OD.  rabbelen,  ProvG.  rabbeln,  to  chat¬ 
ter,  prattle,  trifle.  Gr.  rhabassein,  Skr.  rambh,  to 
make  a  noise.] 

Rabdology,  rab-dol'o-jY,  n.  Method  or  art  of  perform¬ 
ing  aritnmetical  operations  by  means  of  little  square 
rods,  called  Napier' s-bones.  [Gr.  rhabdos,  rod,  stick, 
and  logos,  discourse.]  —  Rab'doman'cy,  -man'sY,  n. 
Divination  by  means  of  rods  or  wands.  [Gr.  man- 
teia,  divination.] 

Rabid,  rab'id,  a.  Furious;  raging;  mad;  pert,  to  hy¬ 
drophobia.  [L.  rabidus,  fr.  rabies,  rage,  fr.  rabere, 
to  rage,  q.  v.J  —  Rab'idness,  -id'ity.-YffY,  n. 

Raca,  ra'ka,  a.  Empty;  beggarly;  foolish;  worthless; 
loose  in  life  and  manners,  —  a  term  expressing  con¬ 
tempt.  [Chaldee  reka,  worthless.] 

Raccoon,  rak-koon',  n.  A  climbing,  nocturnal,  omniv¬ 
orous  mam¬ 
mal  inhab¬ 
iting  North 
A  m  e  r . ,  al¬ 
lied  to  the 
bear,  but 
lessthanSft. 
long,  inclu¬ 
sive  of  its 
bushy,  an- 
nulated  tail. 

tF.  raton,  a 
ittle  rat,  rac¬ 
coon,  dim. 
of  rat,  rat, 
q.  v.] 

Race,  ras,  n.  The  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor; 
a  family,  tribe,  people,  or  nation,  of  the  same  stock; 
peculiar  flavor,  taste,  or  strength  of  wine;  character¬ 
istic  flavor;  smack;  characteristic  quality  or  disposi¬ 
tion.  [F.  ;  Sp.  raza,  It.  razza,  a  race,  lineage,  fr. 
OHG.  reiza,  a  line,  mark;  s.  rt.  Ic.  reitr,  a  line,  rita , 
to  scratch,  E.  write;  not  s.  rt.  L.  radix,  a  root.]  — 
Ra'cy,  -sY,  a.  [-cier,  -ciest.]  Having  a  strong  flavor 
indicating  origin  ;  tasting  of  the  soil  ;  fresh  ;  rich  ; 
spicy;  exciting  to  the  mental  taste  by  a  distinctive 
character  of  thought  or  language;  smart;  piquant. — 
Ra'ciness,  n.  —  Ra'cial,  -shal,  a.  Pert,  to  a  race  or 
family  of  men. 

Race,  ras,  n.  A  root.  [OF.  rais,  raiz,  Sp.  raiz,  L.  ra¬ 
dix,  q_.  v.] 

Race,  ras,  n.  A  movement  or  progression  of  any  kind; 
a  method  or  course  of  action  or  effect;  train;  pro¬ 
cess  ;  swift  progress  ;  rapid  course  or  motion;  act  or 
process  of  running  in  competition  ;  trial  of  speed  to 
win  a  prize  ;  a  rapid  current  of  water,  or  the  chan¬ 
nel  for  such  a  current  ;  a  watercourse  leading  from 
a  dam  to  a  waterwheel  which  it  drives.— v.  i.  [raced 
(rast),  racing.]  To  run  swiftly,  contend  in  run¬ 
ning. —  v.  t.  To  cause  to  run  rapidly,  as  a  horse  in 
a  race.  [AS.  rass,  a  rush,  swift  course,  Ic.  ras,  a  run¬ 
ning  ;  8.  rt.  Skr.  risk,  to  flow.]  —  Ra'cer,  n.  —  Race'- 
horse,  n.  A  horse  bred  or  kept  for  running  in  con¬ 
tests.  — track,  n.  The  course  or  track  over  which  a 
race  is  run. 

Raceme,  ra-sem',  n.  ( Bot .)  A  flower-clus¬ 
ter  with  short  and  equal  lateral  one-flow¬ 
ered  pedicels,  as  in  the  currant.  [F.;  L. 
racemus,  a  cluster  of  grapes,  bunch  of 
berries;  s.  rt.  Gr.  rhax,  rhagos,  a  berry, 
esp.  a  grape.]  —  Rac'ema'tion,  n.  A 
cluster  or  bunch,  as  of  grapes.— Rac'- 
emif'erous,  a.  Bearing  racemes,  as  the 
currant.  [L.  racemifer ;  ferre,  to  bear.] 

Rachitis,  ra-ki'tis,  n.  (died.)  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  spine,  —  a  disease  commen¬ 
cing  in  early  childhood,  which  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  bulky  head,  distorted  bones 
and  joints,  tumid  abdomen,  short  stat¬ 
ure,  emaciated  limbs,  and  weak,  un¬ 
steady  gait.  [Invented,  in  1050,  by  the 
Eng.  “Dr.  Glisson,  as  if  a  Gr.  word  fr. 

Gr.  rhachis,  the  spine,  but  following  the 
ProvE.  rickets,  the  name  of  the  disease; 
s.  rt.  ME.  wrikken,  to  twist,  AS.  wrivgan 
—  E.  wring,  E.  wriggle.]  —  Rachit'ic, 


0$® 


Raceme. 


-kit'ik,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  affected  by,  rachitis;  rickety. 
— Rick'ets,  n.  pi.  Same  as  RACniTis.-Rick'ety,-et-Y, 
a.  Affected  with  rickets;  feeble  in  the  joints;  im¬ 
perfect:  weak. 

Rack,  rak,  v.  t.  To  stretch  or  strain  ;  to  subject  to 
violent  treatment,  wrest;  to  stretch  on  the  rack  or 
wheel,  torment,  torture  ;  to  harass  by  exaction,  ex¬ 
haust.  —  n.  An  instrument  for  racking,  stretching, 
or  extending  anything  ;  as,  an  engine  of  torture,  on 
which  the  body  of  a  person  is  gradually  stretched  ; 
or,  a  wooden  frame  in  which  hay  is  laid  for  horses 
and  cattle  ;  or,  a  frame-work  on  which  articles  are 
arranged  and  deposited;  or,  (Naut.)  a  strong  frame 
of  wood,  having  several  sheaves,  through  which 

E asses  the  running  rigging;  or,  (Mach.)  a  straight 
ar  with  teeth  on  its  edge  to  work  with  those  of  a 
wheel  or  pinion  which  is  to  drive 
or  follow  it.  [G.,  a  rail,  bar,  rack, 
any  framework  made  of  bars, 

OD.  racken,  to  rack,  torture, 
recken,  to  stretch,  reach  out;  s.  rt. 
reach,  rank  (q.  v.),  luxuriant, 
ratch.]  —  Rack'er,  n.  One  who 
racks  or  torments.  —  Rack'ing, 
excruciating.  —  Rack'-rent,  u. 
raised  to  the  utmost. 

Rack,  rak,  v.  t.  [racked  (rakt),  racking.] 


Rack  &  Pinion. 
a.  Tormenting  ; 
An  annual  rent 


To  draw 

off  from  the  lees,  as  wine  or  other  liquor;  to  cause 
to  flow  off,  as  pure  wine,  etc.,  from  its  sediment. 
[Languedoc  araca,  to  rack  (wine),  fr.  raco,  draco, 
NormF.  draque,  dregs,  F.  drache,  brewers’  grains.] 

Rack,  rak,  n.  A  peculiar  pace  of  a  horse,  resembling 
an  amble.  —  v.  i.  [racked  (rakt),  racking.]  To 
move  or  travel  with  a  quick  amble,  as  a  horse. 
[Same  as  rock,  —  i.  e.,  a  rocking  pace.]  —  Rack'er,  n. 
A  horse  which,  etc. 

Rack,  rak,  v.  i.  To  steam  ;  to  rise,  or  fly  as  vapor  or 
broken  clouds.  —  n.  Thin,  flying,  broken  clouds,  or 
any  portion  of  floating  vapor  in  the  sky.  [Same  as 
wrack;  Ic.  rek,  drift,  motion,  skyrek,  drifting  clouds, 
reka,  to  drive,  toss  ;  not  s.  rt.  reek.] 

Rack,  n.  Same  as  Arrack. 

Racket,  Racquet,  Raquet.  rak'et,  n.  A  bat  with  net¬ 
work  instead  of  a  solid  blade,  used  in  tennis  and 
similar  games;  a  game  of  ball,  resembling  tennis;  in 
Canada,  a  snow-shoe  ;  a  broad  wooden  shoe  for  a 
horse,  to  enable  him  to  step  on  soft  ground.  [Sp.  ra- 
queta,  a  racket,  battledoor,  fr.  Ar.  rahat,  palm  of 
the  hand.] 

Racket,  rak'et,  n.  A  confused,  clattering  noise  ; 
clamor;  din. —  v.  i.  To  make  a  racket;  to  frolic.  [Ga. 
racaid,  Ir.  racan,  noise,  riot,  Ga.  rue,  to  make  a 
noise  like  geese  or  ducks  ;  onomat.] 

Racy.  See  under  Race,  family. 

Raddle,  rad'dl,  v.  t.  To  interweave,  twist  together.  — 
n.  A  long  stick  used  in  hedging;  a  hedge  formed  by 
interweaving  the  shoots  and  branches  of  trees  or 
shrubs;  an  instrument  employed  by  domestic  weav¬ 
ers.  [Prob.  fr.  reed.] 

Radial,  Radiate,  etc.  See  under  Radius. 

Radical,  Radish,  etc.  See  under  Radix. 

Radius,  ra'dY-us,  n. ;  pi.  -dii,  -dY-I.  (Geom.)  A  right 
line,  extending  from  the  center  of  a  ^ 
circle  to  the  periphery.  (Anat.)  The  f 
bone  on  the  ej 
of  the  fore-arm 
ray.]  —  Ra'dius 
A  straight  line 
(of  a  curve)  with 

round  which  it  turns,  and  to  which  it 
serves  to  refer  the  successive  points  of  Radius, 
a  curve,  in  a  system  of  polar  coordinates.  [L.  vector, 
a  bearer,  fr.  vehere ,  to  bear,  carry.]  —  Ray,  ra,  n. 
One  of  a  number  of  lines  or  parts  diverging  from  a 
common  point  or  center,  like  the  radii  of  a  circle. 
(Bot.)  A  radiating  part  of  a  flower  or  plant.  (Ichth.) 
One  of  the  radiating  bony  spines  formin'*  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  fins  of  fishes.  (Physics.)  A  line  of  light 
or  heat  proceeding  from  a  radiant  or  reflecting  point; 
one  of  the  colored  portions  of  the  spectrum.  A  gleam 
of  intellectual  light  ;  perception  ;  apprehension.  — 
v.  t.  [rayed  (rad),  raying.]  To  send  forth  or  shoot 
out,  cause  to  shine  out,  glimmer,  beam,  gleam,  light. 
[OF.  raye  -----  L.  radius. J  —  Ray'less,  a.  Destitute  of 
light;  not  illuminated  ;  dark.  —  Ra'diate,  -dY-at,  n. 
(Zool.)  An  animal  in  which  all  the  parts  are  ar¬ 
ranged  uniformly  around  the  central  axis  of  the 
body.  —  v.  i.  To  issue  and  proceed  in  direct  lines 
from  a  point  of  surface,  as  heat  or  light;  to  issue  in 
rays,  as  light ;  to  emit  rays,  be  radiant.  —  v.  t.  To 
emit  or  send  out  in  direct  lines  from  a  point  or  sur- 
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face.  —  a  Formed  of  rays  diverging  from  a  center; 
having  the  parts 
of  a  structure  ar-  <5^6^ 
ranged  radiate- 
)y  about  a  cen¬ 
ter.  [L.  radiare , 

-atum,  fr.  radi¬ 
us.] —  Radia'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of 
radiating,  or  » 
state  of  being  ra-  Oy 
diated;  emission 
and  diffusion 
of  rays  of  light;  Kadiata.  o,  coral ;  a,  starfish. 

divergence  of  anything  from  a  point  or  surface,  like 
diverging  rays  of  light.  IF.;  L.  radiatio.]  —  Ra'di- 
a'tor,  -t5r,  u.  That  which  radiates  or  emits  rays  ; 
esp.  that  part  of  a  heating  apparatus  designed  to 
radiate  heat.  —  Ra'dial,  -dl-al,  a.  Pert,  to  a  radius, 
or  to  the  radius,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm. 
[F.]  —  Ra'diant,  a.  Radiating;  radiate;  resembling 
or  in  the  form  of  rays  ;  emitting  or  darting  rays 
of  light  or  heat ;  emitting  a  vivid  light  or  splendor. 
[L.  radians,  p.  pr.  of  radiare.]  —  Ra'diantly,  adv. 
—  Ra'diance,  -ancy,  -an-sT,  n.  Quality  of  being  ra¬ 
diant;  vivid  brightness;  luster;  glare;  glitter. 

Radix,  ra'diks,  n.  A  root.  ( Philology .)  A  primitive 
word,  from  which  spring  other  words;  a  radical;  root. 
( Math .)  The  fundamental  number  of  any  system; 
a  base.  [L.  and  Gr.,  a  root,  branch,  rod;  s.  rt.  wort, 
eradicate,  rash,  race,  a  root.]  —  Rad'ical,  -Y-kal,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  proceeding  directly  from,  the  root;  pert, 
to  the  root  or  origin;  reaching  to  the  principles;  thor¬ 
oughgoing  ;  unsparing  ;  extreme  ;  innate  ;  constitu¬ 
tional.  (Bot.)  Proceeding  from  the  stem  at  or  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  ground;  belonging  to  the  root 
of  a  plant.  (Gram.)  Relating  to  a  root,  or  ultimate 
60urce  of  derivation.—  n.  (Philology.)  A  primitive 
word  ;  a  root,  or  simple,  underived,  uncompounded 
word  ;  a  letter  that  belongs  to  the  root.  (Politics.) 
One  who  advocates  a  radical  reform,  or  extreme 
measures  in  reformation.  (  Chem.)  The  base  or  dis¬ 
tinguishing  partof  a  compound,  whether  itself  a  sim¬ 
ple  or  compound.  [F.] — Radical  quantity.  (Alg.)  A 
quantity  to  which  the  radical  sign  is  prefixed.  —  R. 
sign.  (Math.)  The  sign  V  (orig.  tne  letter  r,  initial  of 
radix),  placed  before  any  quantity,  denoting  that  its 
root  is  to  be  extracted.  —  Radicalism,  -izm,  n.  Doc¬ 
trine  or  principle  of  radicals  in  politics  or  reforma¬ 
tion.  —  Radically,  adv.  —  Radicalness,  n.  —  Rad'- 
icant,  a.  (Bot.)  Taking  root  in,  or  above  the  ground. 

1L.  radicans,  p.  pr.  of  radicari,  to  take  root.]  —  Rad'- 
cate,  -Y-kat,  v.  t.  To  root,  plant  deeply  and  firmly. 
—  Radica'tion,  n.  Process  of  taking  root  deeply. 
(  Bot.)  Disposition  of  the  root  of  a  plant  with  respect 
to  the  ascending  and  descending  caudex. 

Radical,  -Y-sel,  n.  (Bot.)  A  little  root. 

—  Radicle,  -Y-kl,  n.  (Bot.)  The  rudi¬ 
mentary  root  of  a  plant;  the  stem  of  the 
embryo.  [L.  radicida.]  —  Radish,  n. 

(Bot.)  A  cultivated  plant,  whose  root  is  _ 

eaten  raw.  [F.  radis.  Proven,  raditz,  fr.  „  ... 

L.  radix.]  Radicle. 

Raffle,  raf'fl,  v.  i.  [-fled  (-fid), -fling.]  To  engage 
in  a  rattle. —  v.  t.  To  dispose  of  by  means  of  a 
raffle.  —  n.  A  game  of  chance,  or  lottery,  in  which 
several  persons  deposit  a  part  of  the  value  of  some¬ 
thing,  and  it  is  determined  by  chance  which  of  them 
shall  become  sole  possessor.  [ME.  and  F.  rafle,  a 
game  at  dice,  for  stakes,  F.  rafter,  G.  raffeXn,  to 
snatch  up;  s.  rt.  Ic.  hrapa,  to  hurry,  E.  rape.] 

Raft,  raft,  n.  A  collection  of  logs,  planks,  etc.,  fas¬ 
tened  together,  either  to  serve  as  a  support  upon 
the  water,  or  to  move  the  materials  from  one  place 
to  another,  —v.  t.  To  carry  on  or  in  a  raft.  [Dan.; 
Ic.  raptr,  a  spar,  beam,  rafter.]  —  Raft'er,  n.  A  roof- 
timber  of  a  building:  see  Queen-post.  [AS.  rsefter, 
Ic.  raptr,  OIIG.  rafo,  a  beam,  rafter,  lit.  that  which 
covers;  s.  rt.  Ic.  raft,  Gr.  orophos,  a  roof;  not  s.  rt. 
roof.] 

Rag,  rag,  n.  A  piece  of  cloth  torn  off;  a  tattered  frag¬ 
ment;  shred;  bit;  patch,  pi.  Mean  or  tattered  at¬ 
tire.  (Geol.)  A  coarse  kind  of  rock,  somewhat  cel¬ 
lular  in  texture.  [Sw.  ragg,  rough  hair;  raggig, 
Bhaggy;  Ga.  and  Ir.  rag,  a  rag,  prob.  fr.  E.;  not  s.  rt. 
Gr.  rhakos,  a  shred  of  cloth.]  —  Rag'ged,  a.  Rent  or 
worn  into  tatters;  broken  with  rough  edges  ;  un¬ 
even;  rough  with  sharp  or  irregular  points ;  jagged; 
wearing  tattered  clothes;  dressed  in  rags.  —  Rag'- 
gedneas,  n. —  Rag'man,  n.  One  who  collects  or  deals 
in  rags.  —  Rag'atone,  n.  A  dark  gray  silicious  sand¬ 


stone.— Rag-wheel,  n.  (Mach.) 
A  wheel  having  projecting  pins 
on  the  rim,  which  fit  into  the 
links  of  a  chain  belt,  to  prevent 
its  slipping  when  receiving  or 
communicating  motion;  a 
sprocket  wheel.  —  Rag'amufF- 
in,  -a-inuf'in,  n.  A  paltry  fel¬ 
low;  mean  wretch;  a  ragged, 
disreputable  fellow.  [E.  rag 
and  ProvG.  muft'en ,  to  smell 
musty  or  rank.' 


Rag-wheel  and  Chain. 


Rage,  raj,  n.  Violent  excitement;  eager  passion;  vio¬ 
lent  anger  accompanied  with  furious  words,  ges¬ 
tures,  or  agitation;  vehemence  of  anything  painful 
or  destructive;  the  subject  of  eager  desire,  —  v.i. 
[raged  (rajd),  raging.]  To  be  furious  with  anger; 
to  be  violent  and  tumultuous;  to  act  or  move  furi¬ 
ously,  storm,  fret,  chafe,  fume  ;  to  prevail  without 
restraint,  or  with  fatal  effect,  ravage.  [F.;  L.  rabies, 
madness,  rage,  rabere,  to  rave,  be  mad;  s.  rt.  Skr. 
rabh,  to  desire  vehemently,  in  Vedic  Skr.,  to  seize, 
E.  enrage,  rave.] 

Ragged,  Ragman,  Rag-wheel,  etc.  See  under  Rag. 

Ragout,  ra-goo',  n.  Fragments  of  meat  stewed  and 
highly  seasoned;  a  stew.  [F.  ragout,  fr.  ragouter,  to 
restore  one’s  appetite,  fr.  L.  re-,  back,  F.  a  (=  L.  ad), 
to,  and  gout,  taste;  see  Gust.] 

Raid,  rad,  n.  A  hostile  or  predatory  incursion;  esp., 
an  inroad  or  incursion  of  mounted  men.  [Same  as 
road  ;  Ic.  reidh,  a  riding,  raid.] 

Rail,  ral,  n.  A  piece  of  timber,  iron,  or  other  sub¬ 
stance  extending  from  one  post  or  support  to  an¬ 
other  ;  a  long  wooden  bar  split  from  a  log,  —  used 
esp.  in  building  a  crooked  or  “  Virginia  ”  rail  fence. 
(Railroads.)  A  bar  of  iron,  resting  upon  sleepers 
and  forming  part  of  a  continuous  track.  (Aawh)  A 
narrow  plank  on  a  ship’s  upper  works  ;  a  curved 
piece  of  timber  extending  from  the  bows  of  a  ship 
to  the  continuation  of  its  stem,  to  support  the  knee 
of  the  head,  etc.  —  v.  t.  [railed  (raid),  railing.] 
To  inclose  with  rails.  [LG.  regel,  a  cross-bar,  rail, 
OIIG.  rigil.n  rail,  bar.  Dolt  for  a  door,  fr.  rihan,  to 
fasten.]  —  By  rail.  By  railroad  or  railway.  —  Raid¬ 
ing,  n.  A  series  of  rails  ;  a  fence  ;  rails  in  general ; 
material  for  rails.  —  Rail'road,  -way,  n.  A  graded 
road  having  a  continuous  track  of  iron  or  steel  rails 
laid  upon  sleepers,  etc. 

Rail,  ral,  n.  A  wading  bird  of  Europe  and  Araer.,  of 
many  species.  [OF.  rasle, 
name  of  the  bird,  also  a  rat¬ 
tling  in  the  throat,  prob. 
fr.  its  cry,  OF.  roller,  OD. 
ratelen,  to  rattle.] 

Rail,  ral,  v.  i.  To  use  inso¬ 
lent  and  reproachful  lan¬ 
guage;  to  scoff.  [F.  railler,  ft 
to  jest,  deride,  mock,  perh.  P  i 
fr.  D.  rallen,  to  chatter,  tat- 
tie,  ralle,  a  chatterbox  ;  if 
so,  s.  rt.  rail,  the  bird,  also 
rattle;  s.  rt.  rally.]  —  Rail'er,  n.  One  who  mils, 
scoffs,  insults,  or  censures.  —  Rail'lery,  rill'-  or  ral'- 
Sr-Y,  n.  Good-humored  pleasantry  or  slight  satire; 
banter.  [F.  raillerie,  fr.  railler.] 

Raiment,  ra'ment,  n.  Clothing  in  general;  vestments; 
garments.  [Abbr.  fr.  arrayment :  see  Array.] 

Rain,  ran,  v.  i.  [rained  (rand),  raining.]  To  fall  in 
drops  from  the  clouds,  as  water;  to  fall  or  drop  like 
water  from  the  clouds. — v.t.  To  pour  or  shower 
down  from  above  like  rain  from  the  clouds.  —  n. 
Water  falling  in  drops  from  the  atmosphere.  [AS., 
Ic.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  regn,  D.  and  G.  regen ;  perh.  s.  rt. 
L.  rigare,  to  moisten,  Gr.  brechein,  to  wet,  E.  irri¬ 
gate,  einbrocation.] — Rain'y,  -Y,  a.  Abounding  with 
rain;  wet;  showery.  —  Rain'iness,  n.—  Rain'bow,  n. 
A  bow  or  arch  exhibiting  the  colors  of  the  spectrum, 
and  formed  by  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  the 
sun’s  rays  in  drops  of  falling  rain. —  Rain'-gauge,  n. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  ruin 
that  falls  at  any  given  place  in  a  given  time. — wai¬ 
ter,  n.  Water  that  has  fallen  from  the  clouds  in 
rain. 

Raise,  raz,  v.  t.  [raised  (razd),  raising.]  To  cause 
to  rise;  to  bring  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  place;  to 
bring  to  a  higher  condition  or  situation,  elevate  in 
rank,  dignity,  etc.;  to  increase  the  strength  or  vehe¬ 
mence  of;  to  recall  from  death,  give  life  to;  to  cause 
to  rise  up,  or  assume  an  erect  position  or  posture;  to 
cause  to  spring  up  from  a  recumbent  position,  from 
a  state  of  quiet,  etc.;  to  awaken;  to  rouse  to  action, 
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stir  up;  to  cause  to  arise,  grow  up,  or  come  into  be¬ 
ing  or  to  appear;  to  give  rise  to;  to  build  up,  erect; 
to  bring  together,  collect;  to  cause  to  grow;  to  pro¬ 
cure  to  be  produced,  bred,  or  propagated;  to  bring 
into  being,  produce;  to  give  vent  or  utterance  to;  to 
cause  to  rise,  as  by  the  effect  of  leaven;  to  make 
light  and  spongy,  as  bread.  ( Naut .)  To  cause  to 
seem  elevated,  as  an  object  by  a  gradual  approach 
to  it.  (Law.)  _  To  create'  or  constitute.  [ME.  reteen, 
1c.  reisa,  to  raise,  make  to  rise,  visa,  to  rise;  same  as 
rear ;  s.  rt.  rise,  q.  v.]  —  To  raise  a  blockade.  (Mil.) 
To  remove  or  break  up  a  blockade. —  To  r.  a  pur¬ 
chase.  (Naut.)  To  dispose  instruments  or  machines 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  exert  any  mechanical  force 
required.  —  To  r.  a  siege.  To  relinquish  an  attempt 
to  take  a  place  by  besieging  it,  or  to  cause  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  relinquished.  —  Rais'er,  n.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  raises.  —  Rais'ing,  n.  Act  of  lifting, 
setting  up,  elevating,  exalting,  producing,  or  restor¬ 
ing  to  life;  operation  of  setting  up  the  frame  of  a 
building,  or  any  structure  of  timber. 

Raisin,  ra'zn,  n.  A  grape  dried  in  the  sun,  or  by  ar¬ 
tificial  heat.  [OF.,  fr.  L.  racemns,  bunch  of  grapes : 
see  Raceme.] 

Raisonn2.  See  under  Reason. 

Rajah,  ra'ja  or  ra'ja,  n.  In  India,  a  native  prince  or 
king.  [Skr.ra/au,  a  king;  s.  rt.  L.  rex:  see  Regal.]  — 
Rajpoot',  raj-poot',  n.  In  India,  a  prince;  a  Hindoo 
of  the  2d,  or  royal  and  military,  caste;  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  country  of  Rajpootana.  [Hind,  rajput, 
lit.  son  of  a  king;  Skr.  putra,  son.] 

Rake,  rak,  n.  An  instrument  for  collecting  hay  or 
light  things  spread  over  a  large  surface,  or  for 
breaking  and  smoothing  the  earth.  —  v.t.  [raked 
(rakt),  raking.]  To  smooth,  clear,  gather,  etc., 
with  a  rake;  to  collect  laboriously,  scrape  together; 
to  scour,  ransack.  (Mil.)  To  enfilade,  fire  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  with  the  length  of.  —  v.  i.  To  use  a  rake,  scrape, 
pass  rapidly.  [AS.  raca,  G.  rechen,  a  rake;  s.  rt. 
Goth,  rikan,  L.  legere ,  Gr.  legein,  to  collect,  E.  le¬ 
gend.) —  Rak'er,  n.  —  Rak'ing,  n.  Act  of  using  a 
rake;  space  or  ground  raked  at  once;  or  quantity  of 
hay,  etc.,  collected  by  using  a  rake  once. 

Rake,  rak,  n.  A  loose,  dissolute,  vicious  man.  [ME. 
rakel,  rash,  Sw.  dial,  rakkel,  a  vagabond,  rakkla ,  to 
rove,  Ic.  reikall,  wandering.]  —  Rake'hell,  n.  A 
lewd,  wild  fellow;  rake;  debauchee.  [From  ME. 
ra£e(.] —  Rak'ish,  a.  Dissolute. —  Rak'ishness,  n. 

Rake,  rak,  n.  (Naut.)  The  projection  of  the  upper 
parts  of  a  ship,  at  the  height  of  the  stem  and  stern, 
beyond  the  extremities  of  the  keel;  inclination  of  a 
mast  from  a  perpendicular  direction.  [Same  as 
reach;  Dan.  rage,  to  project,  jut  out,  protrude.]  — 
v.  i.  [raked  (rakt),  raking.]  To  incline  from  a 
perpendicular  direction.  —  Rak'ish,  a.  Having  a 
great  rake,  or  backward  inclination  of  the  masts. 

Rally,  ral'lY,  v.  t.  [-lied  (-lid),  -lying.]  To  collect 
and  reduce  to  order  (as  troops  thrown  into  confu¬ 
sion);  to  gather  again,  reunite.  —  v,  i.  To  come  into 
orderly  arrangement,  assemble,  unite ;  to  renew 
wasted  force  or  power,  recuperate.—  n.  Act  of  reas¬ 
sembling  scattered  troops;  regaining  of  lost  strength; 
a  public  meeting,  as  of  political  adherents.  [F.  ral- 
lier ,  fr.  L.  re-,  again,  ad,  to,  and  ligare,  to  bind.] 

Rally,  ral'lY,  v.  t.  To  attack  with  raillery,  banter, 
ridicule,  mock.  —  v.  i.  To  use  pleasantry  or  satir¬ 
ical  merriment.  — n.  Exercise  of  good  humor  or 
satirical  merriment.  (F.  rattler,  to  mock:  see  Rail.] 

Ram,  ram,  n.  The  male  of  the 
sheep  and  allied  animals. 

(Astron.)  Aries,  the  sign  of 
the  zodiac  which  the  sun 
enters  about  March  21st;  the 
constellation  Aries,  which 
does  not  now,  as  formerly, 
occupy  the  sign  of  the  same 
name.  An  engine  of  war, 
used  for  butting  or  batter¬ 
ing;  a  battering-ram;  a  ves-  Ram. 

sel,  armed  with  a  heavy 

beak  for  piercing  and  destroying  other  vessels  ;  a 
machine  for  raising  water  by  the  momentum  of  the 
water  of  which  a  part  is  to  be  raised  :  see  Hy¬ 
draulic  Ram.  —v.  t.  [rammed  (ramd),  ramming.] 
To  butt  or  strike  against,  like  a  ram  ;  to  thrust  or 
drive  with  violence;  to  fill  or  compact  by  pounding 
or  driving.  [AS.  and  D.,  a  ram,  Skr.  ram ,  to  sport.] 
—  Ram'mer,  n.  —  Ram'mish,  a.  Ram-like  ;  rank  ; 
strong-scented.  —  Ram'rod,  n.  A  rod  for  ramming 
down  the  charge  of  a  muzzle-loading  fire-arm. 

Ramadan,  ram'a-dan',  n.  The  9th  Mohammedan 


month,  which  commences  each  year  11  days  earlier 
than  the  preceding  year  ;  the  great  annual  fast,  or 
Lent,  of  the  Mohammedans,  kept  through  the  9th 
month.  [Ar.  ;  prop,  the  hot  month,  fr.  rarnida,  to 
be  very  hot  fr.  the  influence  of  the  sun.] 

Ramble,  ram'bl,  v.  i.  [rambled  (-bid),  -bung.]  To 
walk,  ride,  or  sail  from  place  to  place,  without  de¬ 
terminate  object;  to  go  out,  expand,  or  grow  with¬ 
out  constraint  or  direction;  to  rove,  roam,  wander, 
stroll.  —  n.  A  going  from  place  to  place  without 
object.  [Freq.  of  ProvE.  rame  =  E.  roam.]  —  Ram'- 
bler,  n.  —  Ram'bling,  a.  Discursive;  desultory. 

Ramee,  -mie,  ram'e,  n.  An  Asiatic  plant  of  the  hemp 
and  nettle  family,  from  the  fiber  of  whose  inner 
bark  grass-cloth  is  made  for  wearing  apparel;  Cfiina 
grass.  [Malay.] 

Ramose,  ra-mos',  Ra'mous,  -mus,  a.  (Bot.)  Branched, 
as  a  stem  or  root  ;  consisting  of 
branches  ;  branchy.  [L.  ramus,  a 
branch,  prob.  for  radmus;  s.  rt.  Gr. 
rliadamnos,  a  young  branch,  L.  and 
Gr.  radix,  q.  v.]  —  Ram'ify,  ram'- 
Y-fT,  V.  t.  [-FIED  (-fid),  -FYING.]  To 
divide  into  branches  or  parts.  —  v.  i. 

To  shoot  into  branches ;  to  be  di¬ 
vided  or  subdivided.  [L.  facere,  to 
make.]  —  Ram'ifica'tion,  n.  Process 
of  branching,  or  shooting  branches 
from  a  stem,  or  the  mode  of  their 
arrangement;  a  small  division  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  main  stock  or  chan¬ 
nel;  a  subordinate  branch;  a  divis-  Ramose  root, 
ion  into  principal  and  subordinate 
classes  or  heads.  (Bot.)  The  manner  in  which  a  tree 
produces  its  branches.  Production  of  figures  re¬ 
sembling  branches. 

Ramp,  ramp,  v.  i.  [ramped  (rampt),  ramping.]  To 
climb,  as  a  plant ;  to  creep  up ;  to  spring,  leap, 
prance,  frolic,  romp. — n.  A  leap;  spring;  bound. 
[F.  ramper,  to  creep,  run,  crawl,  climb,  G.  raffen,  to 
snatch,  It.  ramp  are,  to  claw.]  —  Ramp'age,  -aj,  n. 
Violent  or  riotous  behavior;  a  state  of  excitement 
or  passion.  —  Ramp'ant,  a.  Springing  or  climbing 
unchecked  ;  overgrowing  the  usual  Bounds ;  exu¬ 
berant  ;  overleaping  restraint.  (Her.)  Standing  up¬ 
right  on  his  hind  legs,  as  if  at¬ 
tacking  a  person.  —  Rampant 
arch.  An  arch  whose  abutments 
or  springings  are  not  on  the 
same  level.—  R.  gardant.  (Her.) 

Standing  upright  on  the  hinder 
legs,  with  the  face  turned  to  the 
front. — R.  regardant.  Standing 
upright  and  looking  backward. 

—  Ramp'ancy  -an-sY,  n.  Quality 
or  state  of  being  rampant;  ex¬ 
cessive  growth  or  practice;  exu-  Rampant, 
berance;  extravagance. 

Rampart,  ram'part,  n.  That  which  fortifies  and  de¬ 
fends  from  assault.  (Fort.)  An  elevation  or  mound 
of  earth  round  a  place,  upon  which  the  parapet  is 
raised:  see  Castle.—  v.  t.  To  fortify  with  ram¬ 
parts.  [OF.  rempar,  rempart,  a  rampart,  remparer, 
to  fortify  with,  etc.,  fr.  re-,  again,  en  (=L.  ui),  in, 
and  parer,  L.  parare,  to  make  ready.] 

Ramrod.  See  under  Ram. 

Ramshackle,  ram'shak-1,  a.  Loose  ;  old  ;  falling  to 

pieces. 

Ran,  imp.  of  Run. 

Rancescent.  See  under  Rancid. 

Ranch,  ranch,  Ranch'o,  n.  In  Mexico,  California,  etc., 
a  rude  hut,  as  of  posts,  covered  with  branches  or 
thatch,  where  herdsmen  or  laborers  lodge  at  night; 
a  large  farming  establishment  on  which  are  many 
ranchos ;  esp.,  an  establishment  for  rearing  cattle 
and  horses.  [Sp.  rancho .]  —  Ranche'ro,  ran-cha'ro, 
n.  A  herdsman  ;  one  employed  on  a  rancho.  [Sp.] 

Rancid,  ran'sid,  a.  Having  a  rank,  unpleasant  smell; 
strong-scented  ;  sour  ;  musty.  [L.  ranciclus,  fr.  ran- 
cere,  to  be  rancid  or  rank.]  —  Rancid'ity,  -sid'Y-tY, 
Ran'cidness,  n.  Quality  of  being  rancid  ;  a  strong 
scent,  as  of  old  oil. —  Rances'cent,  -ses'sent,  a.  Be¬ 
coming  rancid  or  sour.  [L.  rancescens,  p.  pr.  of  ran- 
cescere,  incept,  of  ranee  re.]  —  Ran 'cor,  rank'er,  n. 
The  deepest  malignity;  inveterate  hatred;  ill  will; 
malice;  spite;  grudge;  malignity.  [ME.  and  OF.  ran¬ 
cour,  L.  rancor,  spite,  orig.  rancidness,  fr.  rancere.] 

—  Ran'corous,  -er-us,  a.  Full  of  rancor;  implacably 
spiteful  or  malicious;  bitter;  malevolent;  virulent.— 
Ran'corously,  adv. 

Random,  ran'dum,  n.  A  roving  motion;  course  with- 
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out  definite  direction;  hazard;  chance;  distance  to 
which  a  missile  is  thrown;  range;  reach.  — a.  Done 
at  hazard,  or  without  settled  ami  or  purpose;  left  to 
chance.  [OF.  randir ,  to  press  on,  randonner .  to  run 
swiftly,  It.  a  randa,  near,  exactly,  perh.  fr.  G.  rand , 
edge,  rim,  margin,  AS.  rand,  rim  of  a  shield,  verge.] 

Eanedeer.  Same  as  Reindeer  L 

Range,  ranj,  v.  t.  [hanged  (ranjd),  hanging.]  To 
set  in  a  row  or  rows,  dispose  in  the  proper  order, 
rank;  to  dispose  in  a  systematic  order;  to  rove  over, 
pass  over;  to  sail  or  pass  in  a  direction  parallel  to  or 
near.  —  v.  i.  To  wander  without  restraint  or  direc¬ 
tion;  to  be  capable  of  projecting,  or  to  admit  of  be¬ 
ing  projected,  esp.  as  to  horizontal  distance;  to  be 
placed  in  order,  admit  of  arrangement  or  classifica¬ 
tion  ;  to  have  a  particular  direction,  be  in  a  line  with; 
to  sail  or  pass  near  or  in  the  direction  of.  —  n.  A 
series  of  things  in  a  line;  a  row;  rank;  an  aggregate 
of  individuals  of  like  rank  or  degree;  an  order;  class; 
a  cooking  apparatus  of  cast  iron,  set  in  brick  work, 
and  containing  pots,  oven,  etc.;  a  wandering  or  rov¬ 
ing;  ramble;  expedition;  compass  or  extent  of  excur¬ 
sion;  natural  or  acquired  power  to  comprehend  or 
master  a  greater  or  less  variety  of  knowledge;  the 
variety  of  truth  or  compass  of  knowledge  in  posses¬ 
sion  ;  scope.  (Gun.)  The  horizontal  distance  to 
which  a  shot  or  other  projectile  is  carried.  That 
which  may  be  traversed  or  ranged  over;  esp.,  a  re¬ 
gion  of  country  in  which  cattle  may  wander  and 
pasture;  in  the  land  system  of  theU.  S.,  a  row  or 
line  of  townships  lying  between  2  successive  merid¬ 
ian  lines  6  miles  apart.  [F.  ranger,  OF.  renger,  to 
rank,  set  in  a  row,  arrange,  F.  rang,  ME.  and  OF. 
reng,  a  rank,  row,  line,  f'r.  OlIG.  firing,  hrinc,  a  ring; 
s.  rt.  ring,  arrange,  derange.]  —  Ran'ger,  n.  One 
who  ranges;  a  dog  that  beats  the  ground;  one  of  a 
body  of  mounted  troops,  who  range  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  often  fight  on  foot;  a  keeper  of  a  forest  or 
park. —  Rank,  rank,  n.  A  row  or  line;  a  range.  (Mil.) 
A  line  of  soldiers;  a  row  of  troops  reckoned  from 
side  to  side,—  opp.  to  file.  (Mil.  Sc  Naval.)  Degree; 
grade.  An  aggregate  of  individuals  together;  an 
order;  division;  degree  of  dignity,  eminence,  or  ex¬ 
cellence;  high  degree;  high  social  position.  —  v.t. 
[ranked  (rankt),  ranking.]  To  place  abreast,  or 
in  a  line;  to  range  in  a  particular  class,  order,  or  di¬ 
vision;  to  class;  to  dispose  methodically;  to  take  pre¬ 
cedence  of,  outrank.  —  v.  i.  To  be  ranged  or  set,  as 
in  a  particular  degree,  class,  order,  or  division;  to 
have  a  certain  grade  or  degree  of  elevation  in  the 
orders  of  civil  or  military  life. 

Rank,  rank,  a.  Luxuriant  in  growth  ;  exuberant; 
raised  to  a  high  degree;  causing  vigorous  growth; 
very  rich  and  fertile;  strong  to  the  smell;  rancid; 
sour;  musty;  strong  to  the  taste;  high-tasted.  [AS. 
ratio,  strong,  D.  and  Sw.  rank,  lank,  slender,  Dan. 
rank,  erect;  confused  with  OF.  ranee,  L.  rancidus 
—  E.  rancid ,  q.  v.;  s.  rt.  rack,  right,  rich.]  —  Rank'- 
iy.  adv.  With  vigorous  growth;  luxuriantly;  coarse¬ 
ly  ;  grossly.  —  Rank'ness,  n.  —  Rank'le,  -1,  v.  i. 
[rankled  (-Id),  -ling.]  To  grow  more  rank  or 
strong,  be  inflamed,  fester;  to  become  more  violent, 
rage. 

Ransack,  ran'sak,  v.  t.  [-sacked  (-sakt),  -sacking.] 
To  search  thoroughly,  search  every  place  or  part  of; 
to  plunder,  pillage  completely.  [Ic.  rannsaka,  to 
search  a  house,  fr.  rann,  house  (s.  rt.  AS.  reesn,  a 
plank,  beam),  and  ssekja,  AS.  secan,  to  seek;  not  s. 
rt.  AS.  and  ic.  ran,  plunder.] 

Ransom,  ran'sum,  n.  Release  from  captivity,  bond¬ 
age,  or  the  possession  of  an  enemy;  money  paid  for  j 
the  redemption  of  a  prisoner,  or  for  goods  captured  | 
by  an  enemy,  —  v.  t.  [ransomed  (-suind), -soming.] 
To  redeem  from  captivity,  servitude,  or  punishment, 
by  paying  a  price.  [OF.  raencon,  fr.  L.  redemptio  : 
see  Redemption.]  —  Ran^somer,  n. 

Rant,  rant,  v.  i.  To  rave  in  violent,  high-sounding, 
or  extravagant  language.  —  n.  Boisterous,  empty 
declamation.  [OD.  ranten,  to  be  enraged,  LG.  ran - 
den,  to  attack  any  one;  perh.  s.  rt.  OIIG.  razi,  wild, 
violent.]  —  Rant'er,  n.  A  noisy  talker;  a  boisterous 
preacher.  —  Rant'ipole,  -T-pol,  n.  A  wild,  romping 
child.  —  a.  Wild;  roving;  rakish. 

Ranunculus,  ra-nuq'ku-lus,  n.;  E.  pi.  -luses;  L.  pi. 
-Li.  A  herbaceous  flowering  plant  of  many  annual 
and  perennial  species,  including  the  crow-foot,  but¬ 
tercup,  etc.,  and  esp.  the  cultivated  tuberous-rooted 
Asiatic  ranunculus.  [L.,  a  little  frog,  p  medicinal 
plant,  dim.  of  rana,  a  frog,  — so  called  by  Pliny,  be-  | 
cause  the  aquatic  species  grow  where  frogs  abound.]  j 

Ranzdesvaches,  rii.Nz/da-vash',  n.  A  melody  of  the  I 


Swiss  mountaineers,  commonly  played  on  a  long 
trumpet  culled  the  Alpine  horn.  [I .,  the  ranks  of  the 
cows,  —  because  the  cattle,  answering  the  musical 
call  of  their  keeper,  move  toward  him  in  a  row,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  those  wearing  bells.] 

Rap,  rap,  v.  i.  To  strike  with  a  quick,  sharp  blow;  to 
knock.  —  v.  t.  [rapped  (rapt),  rapping.]  To  strike 
with  a  quick  blow,  knock. —  n.  A  quick,  smart  blow  ; 
a  knock.  [Onomat.;  Dan.  rap ,  Sw.  rapp,  a  rap,  tap, 
blow,  rappa,  to  beat;  s.  rt.  rattle.] — To  rap  out.  To 
utter  with  sudden  violence. —  Rap'per,  n.  One  who 
or  that  which,  etc.;  esp.  a  door-knocker. 

Rap,  rap,  v.  t.  [rapped  (rapt),  more  usually  written 
rapt;  rapping.]  To  snatch  away,  seize  and  hurry 
off;  to  transport  out  of  one’s  self,  affect  witli  ecstasy 
or  rapture.  [ME.  rapen,  Ic.  hrapa,  to  hurry,  hasten, 
Sw.  rappa,  to  snatch,  seize,  rapp,  brisk;  confused 
with  L.  rapere,  raptum,  to  seize,  but  not  s.  rt.]  — 
Rape,  rap,  n.  Sexual  intercourse  with  a  woman 
against  her  will ;  violation  ;  act  of  seizing  and  car¬ 
rying  away  by  force  (persons  or  things).  [ME., 
haste,  fr.  rapen,  Ic.  lirap,  ruin,  falling  down.] 

Rapacious,  ra-pa'shus,  a.  Given  to  plunder;  seizing 
by  force;  subsisting  on  prey  or  animals  seized  by 
violence;  greedy;  ravenous;  voracious.  [L.  rapax, 
rapacis,  fr.  rapere,  to  seize:  see  Rapid.]  —  Rapa'- 
ciously,  adv.  —  Rapa'ciousness,  Rapac'ity,  -pas'f- 
tf,  n.  Quality  of  being  rapacious  ;  ravenousness; 
exorbitant  greediness  of  gain. 

Rape,  violation.  See  under  Rap,  to  snatch. 

Rape,  rap,  n.  A  plant  of  several  species,  with  woody 
roots,  allied  to  the  turnip  and  cabbage,  cultivated 
for  its  leaves  and  stalks  (for  salad  ana  forage),  and 
for  its  seeds,  from  which  oil  is  extracted.  [L.  rapa,  a 
turnip,  also  rape,  Russ,  riepa ,  Gr.  rhapus,  turnip, 
rhaphanis,  a  radish.] 

Rapid,  rap'id,  a.  Very  swift  or  quick;  moving  with 
celerity;  advancing  with  speed;  in  quick  sequence; 
of  quick  utterance  of  words;  fast;  expeditious;  hur¬ 
ried.  —  n.  A  portion  of  a  stream,  esp.  when  broken 
by  rocks,  where  the  current  runs  with  unusual  swift¬ 
ness  or  rapidly  descends  without  actual  waterfall  or 
cascade.  [F.  rapide,  L.  rapulus,  fr.  rapere,  Gr.  har - 
pazein,  to  snatch,  seize;  s.  rt.  rupture,  ravage,  raven, 
ravine,  ravish,  rapture.]  —  Rapid'ity,  -I-tl,  n.  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  rapid;  quickness  of  progression 
or  advance;  speed;  celerity;  velocity;  agility.— Rap'- 
idly,  adv.  —  Rap'idness,  n.  —  Rap'ine,  -in,  n.  Act 
of  plundering;  spoliation;  pillage;  violence;  force. 
[F.;  L.  rapina,  fr.  rapere.]  —  Rapto'rial,  -to'rl-al, 
a.  Rapacious;  living  upon  prey,  —  said  esp.  of  cer¬ 
tain  birds.  [L.  raptor,  fr.  rapere.]  —  Rapt'ure,  rap'- 
chur,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  carried  away 
from  one’s  self  by  agreeable  excitement;  extreme 
joy  or  pleasure;  bliss;  ecstacy  ;  transport;  exulta¬ 
tion. —  Rapt/urous,  -us,  a.  Ecstatic;  transporting; 
ravishing. 

Rapier,  ra'pY-er,  n.  A  light  sword  with  narrow  blade, 
formerly  worn  by  gentlemen  on  all  occasions.  [F. 
rapiere,  a  Spanish  sword,  perh.  fr.  Sp.  raspadera,  a 
raker,  fr.  raspar,  to  scrape,  file,  rasp,  q.  v.J 

Rapine.  See  under  Rapid. 

Rapparee,  rap'pa-re',  n.  A  wild  Irish  plunderer.  [Ir. 
rapaire,  a  noisy  feliow,  robber;  s.  rt.  rabble.] 

Rappee,  rap-pe',  n.  A  pungent  kind  of  snuff,  of  either 
a  brown  or  black  color.  [F.  rdp6,  fr.  rdper,  to  grate, 
rasp,  q.  v.] 

Rapper.  See  under  Rap,  to  knock. 

Rapscallion.  See  under  Rascal. 

Rapt,  imp.  of  Rap,  to  snatch. 

Raptorial,  Rapture,  etc.  See  under  Rapid. 

Raquet,  See  under  Racket. 

Rare,  rar,  a.  Of  loose  texture ;  not  thick  or  dense  ; 
thin;  thinly  scattered;  dispersed;  not  frequent;  sel¬ 
dom  met  with;  unusual;  unusually  excellent;  valu¬ 
able  to  a  degree  seldom  found;  scarce;  uncommon; 
extraordinary  ;  incomparable.  [F.  ;  L.  rarus.]  — 
Rare'ly,  adv.  In  a  rare  manner  or  degree;  seldom; 
not  often  ;  finely  ;  nicely.  —  Rare'ness,  n.  —  Rar'- 
eeshow,  n.  A  show  carried  about  by  a  showman. 
Contr.  fr.  rarity-show.]  —  Rar'efy,  rUr'e-fl,  v.  t. 
-fied  (-fid), -FYiNG.l  To  make  rare,  thin,  porous,  or 
ess  dense.  —  v.  i.  To  become  thin  and  less  dense. 
L.  facere,  to  make.]  —  Rarefac'tion,  n.  Act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  making  rare,  or  of  expanding  or  distending 
bodies,  by  separating  the  parts.  —  Rar'eiFable,  a. 
Capable  of  being  rarefied.  —  Rar'ity,  -T-tT,  n.  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  rare;  tenuity;  uncommonness; 
infrequency  ;  a  rare  or  uncommon  thing  ;  a  thing 
valued  for  its  scarcity;  thinness;  subtilty.  [F.  rariti, 
L.  rar itas.]  —  Rare'ripe,  rar'rlp, a.  Early  ripe;  ripe 
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before  others,  or  before  the  usual  season.  —  n.  An 
early  fruit;  esp.,  a  kind  of  peach  which  ripens  early. 

Rare,  rar,  a.  Nearly  raw;  imperfectly  cooked;  under¬ 
done.  [For  raw,  q.  v.] 

Rascal,  ras'kal,  n.  A  mean  fellow;  scoundrel;  worth¬ 
less  fellow;  trickish,  dishonest  person;  rogue.  [ME. 
raskaille,  the  common  herd  (of  deer),  F.  racaille, 
the  scum,  dregs,  or  outcasts  of  any  company,  prob. 
fr.  F.  racier,  OF.  rascler,  to  scrape,  rasp:  see  Rase.] 

—  Ras'cally,  a.  Like  a  rascal;  meanly  trickish;  base. 

—  Rascal'ity,  -T-tl,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc.;  trick¬ 
ery;  dishonesty.  — Rascall'ion,  ras-kal'-,  Rapscall¬ 
ion,  rap-skal'yun,  n.  A  low,  mean  wretch. 

Rase,  raz,  v.  t.  [eased  (razd),  easing. J  To  graze; 
to  cancel,  erase;  to  level  with  the  ground,  raze.  [ME. 
rasen,  to  scrape,  F.  raser,  to  shave,  lay  level,  graze, 
LE.  rasare,  to  demolish,  graze,  fr.  L.  radere,  rasum, 
to  scrape;  s.  rt.  L.  rodere,  to  gnaw,  Skr.  rad,  to  split, 
divide,  E.  abrade,  erase,  rail,  rascal,  rodent,  rash,  an 
eruption,  rat.]  —  Raze,  v.  t.  [eazed  (razd),  eazing.1 
To  erase,  efface,  obliterate,  extirpate  ;  to  lay  level 
with  the  ground,  demolish,  subvert,  ruin.  — Razee', 
ra-ze',  n.  ( Naut .)  An  armed  ship  having  her  upper 
deck  cut  down,  and  thus  reduced  to  the  next  infe¬ 
rior  rate.  —  v.  t.  To  cut  down  (a  ship)  to  an  inferior 
class;  to  prune  or  abridge  by  cutting  off  or  retrench¬ 
ing  parts.  —  Ra'zor,  -zer,  n.  An  instrument  for 
shaving  off  the  beard  or  hair.  [F.  rasoir,  fr.  raser.] 

—  Razors  of  a  boar.  A  boar’s  tusks.  —  Ra'zor-bill, 
n.  An  aquatic  fowl  of  the  Arctic  regions  ;  the 
common  auk.  —  Ras'ure,  Raz'ure,  razh'ur,  n.  Act 
of  erasing  or  obliterating;  thing  razed  ;  erasure. — 
Raso'rial,  -so'rl-al,  a.  l'ert.  to  an  order  of  gallina¬ 
ceous  birds  which 
scrape  the  ground 
for  food,  as  the 
domestic  fowl, 
peacock,  par¬ 
tridge,  ostrich, 
pigeon,  etc.  [L. 
rasor,  lit.  a  scra¬ 
per,  fr.  radere .] 

Rash,  rash,  a. 

Hasty;  quick;  sud¬ 
den  ;  rapid  ;  hasty 
in  counsel  or  ac¬ 
tion  ;  entering  on 
a  measure  without 
due  caution;  ut¬ 
tered  or  under¬ 
taken  with  too 
much  haste  or  too 
little  reflection  ; 
precipitate  ;  head¬ 
strong;  foolhardy; 
heedless;  unwary. 

[Dan.  and  S  w. 
i-ask,  G.  rasch ;  s. 
rt.  Skr.  ricch,  to 
go,  attack,  ri,  to 
rise,  raise,  attack.] 

—  Rash'ly,  adv. — 

Rash'ness,  n. 

Rash,  rash  n.  ( Med .)  a<  a-  beau  and  foot  of  Gallus  bankiva  ; 
A  fine  eruption  or  ^0>  common  pheasant;  c,  c,  do 

effloresc ence  on 
any  portion  of  the 
person.  [OF.  rasche,  a  scald,  sore.  Proven,  rasca,  the 
itch;  s.  rt.  L.  radere,  rasum,  to  scratch:  see  Rase.] 

Rasher,  rash'er,  n.  A  thin  slice  of  bacon;  a  thin  cut. 
[Prob.  fr.  rash,  hasty  —  i.  e.,  cooked  quickly.] 

Rasorial.  See  under  Rase. 

Rasp,  rasp,  n.  A  species  of  coarse  file,  on  which  the 
cutting  prominences  are  distinct,  being  raised  by  the 
oblique  stroke  of  a  sharp  punch.  —  r.  t.  [easped 
(raspt),  easping.]  To  ruh  or  file  with  a  rasp  or  a 
rough  file;  to  grate  harshly  upon.  [OF.  rasper,  OHG. 
raspon,  to  rasp,  hrespan,  to  rake  together;  perh.  s.  rt. 
rapier .]  —  Rasp'atory,  -a-to-rf,  n.  A  surgeon’s  rasp. 

—  Rasp'berry,  n.  A  thorny  hush  or  bramble  of  sev¬ 
eral  species;  its  edible  thimble-shaped  berry,  —  red, 
white,  or  black.  [Fr.  its  rasp-like  surface.] 

Rasure.  See  under  Rase. 

Rat,  rat,  n.  ( Zool .)  One  of  several  species  of  rodent 
mammals,  larger  than  mice,  that  infest  houses,  stores, 
and  ships.  One  who  deserts  his  party  or  associates; 
among  printers,  one  who  works  at  less  than  estab¬ 
lished  prices. —  v.  i.  [batted,  -ting.]  {Enq.  Poli¬ 
tics.)  To  desert  one’s  former  party  or  associates 
from  interested  motives.  To  work  atless  than  estab¬ 
lished  prices.  [AS.  rset,  OD.  and  G.  ratte,  Sp.  and 


Rasorial  Birds. 


of  wild  turkey  ;  d,  d,  do.  of  common 
grouae. 
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the  contrary  ;  somewhat  ;  moderately  ;  tolerably  ; 
more  properly;  more  correctly  speaking.  [AS. hrad- 
hor,  compar.  of  hrsedh.]  —  The  rather.  The  sooner; 
the  more  so;  especially. 

Ratify,  Ratio,  Rational,  etc.  See  under  Rate. 

Ratlin,  -line,  rat'lin,  n.  (Maut.)  A  small  line  travers¬ 
ing  the  shrouds  of  a  ship,  making  Hie  step  of  a  lad¬ 
der  for  ascending  the  masts  :  see  Shit.  fProb.  for 
rat-lines,  a  sailor’s  term  ;  cf.  catharpin,  cathead,  etc.] 

Ratoon,  ra-tbon',  n.  A  sprout  from  the  root  of  the 
sugar-cane,  after  the  cane  has  been  cut.  [Sp.  retoiio, 
retonar,  to  sprout  or  shoot  again,  fr.  L.  re-,  again, 
and  tumidus,  swelling.] 

Ratsbane.  See  under  Rat. 

Rattan,  rat-tan',  n.  The  long,  slender,  jointed,  branch¬ 
less  stem  of  a  plant  growing  in  India,  which  is  cylin¬ 
drical,  solid,  flexible,  and  very  tough,  and  is  used 
for  wicker-work,  seats  of  chairs,  walking  sticks,  etc. 
[  Malay  rotan.] 

Ratteen,  rat-ten',  n.  A  thick  woolen  stuff  quilled  or 
twilled.  [F.  ratine,  OF.  ratin,  ratis,  fern;  I .  ratiner, 
to  friz,  to  nap  cloth.] 

Ratten.  See  under  Rat. 

Rattle,  rat'tl,  v.  i.  J[-tled  (-tld),  -tling.]  To  make 
a  quick,  sharp  noise,  rapidly  repeated,  by  collision 
of  bodies  not  very  sonorous ;  to  clatter ;  to  speak 
eagerly  and  noisily,  jabber.  —  v.  t.  To  cause  to  make 
a  rapid  succession  of  sharp  sounds ;  to  stun  with 
noise;  to  scold.  —  n.  A  rapid  succession  of  sharp, 
clattering  sounds;  loud,  rapid  talk;  an  instrument  or 
toy  with  which  a  clattering  sound  is  made  ;  a  jab¬ 
berer;  noise  produced  by  the  air  in  passing  through 
mucus  of  which  the  lungs  are  unable  to  free  them¬ 
selves.  [D.  ratelen,  to  rattle,  ratel,  a  rattle  :  see 
Rail,  v.  ?.]  —  Rat'tle-head'ed,  a.  Noisy;  giddy;  un¬ 
steady. — snake,  u.  A  ven¬ 
omous  Amer.  snake  hav¬ 
ing  a  series  of  horny  joints 
at  the  end  of  the  tail 
which  make  a  rattling 
sound. — wort,  -wert,  n. 

An  annual  hairy  herb, 
growing  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  southwards,  whose 
seeds  are  in  inflated  pods, 
and  rattle  when  shaken; 
rattle-box.  [AS.  lira;- 
telwyrt.] 

Raucous,  raw'kus,  a. 

Hoarse;  harsh.  [L.  rav¬ 
ens,  for  ravicus,  tr.  ravus, 
gray-yellow,  h  o  a  rse.]  — 

Rau'city,  -sY-tY,  n.  Harshness  of  sound  ;  hoarseness. 

Ravage,  rav'ej,  n.  Desolation  by  violence  ;  violent 
destruction  ;  devastation  ;  pillage  ;  spoil ;  waste; 
ruin.  —  v.  t.  [ravaged  (-ejd),  -aging.]  To  lay 
waste  by  force,  despoil,  sack,'  desolate,  destroy.  [F., 
ravage,  ravager,  to  ravage,  fr.  L.  rapere,  to  seize  : 
see  Rapid.]  —  Rav'ager,  n. 

Rave,  rav,  v.  i.  [raved  (ravd),  raving.]-  To /wander 
in  mind  or  intellect;  to  be  delirious;  to  talk  irration¬ 
ally  or  frantically  ;  to  be  furious  or  raging  ;  to  rush 
wildly  or  noisily.  —  v.  t.  To  utter  in  frenzy,  say 
wildly.  [OF.  raver,  Sp.  rabiar,  fr.  Sp.  and  LL.  ra- 
bia,  L.  rabies,  rage,  q.  v.] 

Ravel,  rav'l,  v.  t.  [-eled  (-Id),  -eling.]  To  undo  the 
texture  of,  take  apart,  unsew  or  unknit;  to  dis¬ 
entangle  ;  to  pull  apart  (a  texture)  so  that  the 
threads  fall  into  a  tangled  mass;  to  entangle,  make 
intricate,  involve.—?),  t.  To  become  separated  in 
texture,  be  untwisted  or  unwoven,  be  disentangled. 
[OD.  ravelen,  LG.  reffcln. ] 

Ravelin,  rav'lin,  n.  (Fort.) 

2  embank  ments  which 
make  a  salient  angle.  [F.; 

It.  ravellino,  peril .  fr.  L. 
re-,  back,  and  vallum,  a 
rampart.] 

Raven,  ra'vn,  n.  A  bird  of 
black  color,  allied  to  the 
crow,  but  larger.  [Prob. 
onomat.,  fr.  its  cry;  AS. 
hru’fn ;  s.  rt.  L.  crepare , 
to  rattle.] 

Raven,  rav'n,  v.  t.  [-ened 
(-nd),  -ening.]  To  obtain 
by  violence,  devour  with 
eagerness.  —  v.  i.  To  prey 
with  rapacity,  be  greedy. 

—  n.  Rapine  ;  rapacity  ; 
prey  ;  food  obtained  by 


Rattle-snake. 


A  detached  work  with 


Ravelin. 

bb,  ravelin;  a,  redoubt;  cc, 
ditch;  e,  passage  from  fort¬ 
ress  to  ravelin. 


violence.  [ME.  ravine ,  L.  rapina,  plunder,  rapine, 
q.  v.,  under  Rapid.]  —  Rav'ener,  u.— Rav'ening,  n. 
Eagerness  for  plunder. —  Rav'enous,  -n-us,  a.  Furi¬ 
ously  voracious;  hungry  even  to  rage;  eager  for  prey 
or  gratification. — Rav'enously,  adv.  —  Rav'enous- 
ness,  n.  —  Rav'in,  -n,  rt.  Plunder;  prey.  [Older 
spelling  of_  Raven.] 

Ravine,  ra-ven',  n.  A  long,  deep,  and  narrow  hollow, 
usually  worn  by  a  stream  or  torrent  of  water;  a 
gorge.  [F.,  formerly  a  flood,  in  OF.,  impetuosity, 
violence;  same  as  raven,  ravin.] 

Ravish,  rav'ish,  v.  t.  [-isiied  (-isht),  -isiiing.]  To 
seize  and  carry  away  by  violence;  to  carry  away  with 
joy  or  delight,  transport,  entrance,  enrapture;  to 
commit  rape  upon,  violate,  deflour,  force.  [F.  ravir, 
It.  rapire,  L.  rapere :  see  Rapine,  under  Rapid.]  — 
Rav'isher,  n.  —  Rav'ishmeq^u.  Act  of  carrying 
away  by  force  or  against  consent;  abduction;  state 
of  being  ravished;  rapture;  ecstacy;  forcible  viola¬ 
tion  of  chastity;  rape. 

Raw,  raw,  a.  Not  cooked;  unprepared  for  use  or  en¬ 
joyment;  immature;  unripe;  unpracticed;  untried; 
untouched  by  art;  unwrought;  not  spun  or  twisted; 
not  mixed  or  adulterated;  not  tried,  or  melted  and 
strained;  not  tanned;  deprived  of  skin;  galled;  caus¬ 
ing  sensations  as  of  raw  flesh;  piercingly  damp  or 
cold.  —  n.  A  raw,  sore,  or  galled  place.  [AS.  hrcaw, 
OIIG.  ras;  s.  rt.  L.  crudus  =  E.  crude,  raw,  Skr.  krura, 
sore,  cruel.]  —  Raw'ly,  adv.--  Raw'ness,  n.  —  Raw'- 
boned,  -bond,  a.  Having  little  flesh  on  the  bones; 
hide-bound.  —  Raw'hide,  n.  A  cowhide,  or  coarse 
riding-whip,  made  of  untanned  leather  twisted. 

Ray,  a  Tine,  Rayless.  See  under  Radius. 

Rav,  ra,  n.  A  fish  of  several  species,  including  the 
skate,  thornback,  and  tor¬ 
pedo,  having  the  rays  of  the 
pectoral  fins  covered  by  a 
disk-like  expansion  of  the 
body.  [ME.  and  OF.  rage, 

L.  raia;  s.  rt.  G.  roche  —  E. 
ray,  also  roach.'] 

Raze,  Razee,  Razor,  etc.  See 
under  Rase.  Ray. 

Reach,  rech,  v.  t.  [beached 
(recht),  beaching.]  To  extend,  stretch,  thrust  out; 
to  deliver  by  stretching  out  a  member,  esp.  the  hand; 
to  pass  to  another,  hand  over ;  to  attain  or  obtain 
by  stretching  forth  the  hand;  to  extend  an  action, 
effort,  or  influence  to,  penetrate  to ;  to  extend  to, 
stretch  out  as  far  as;  to  arrive  at,  get  as  far  as;  to 
attain  to,  gain.  —  v.  i.  To  stretch  out  the  hand  ;  to 
Btrain  after  something ;  to  be  extended  in  dimen¬ 
sion,  time,  action,  influence,  etc.,  so  as  to  attain  to 
or  be  equal  with  something. — n.  Act  of  stretching 
or  extending;  extension;  power  of  reaching;  power 
of  extending  action,  influence,  etc.;  extent  of  force 
or  capacity;  extent;  stretch;  expanse;  application; 
influence;  result;  an  extended  portion  of  land  or 
water;  a  stretch;  an  artifice  to  obtain  an  advantage; 
a  fetch.  [AS.  reecan,  to  reach,  get  into  one’s  power, 
rice,  Goth,  reiki,  power,  authority,  AS.  gerkc,  occa¬ 
sion,  due  time;  s.  rt.  rich,  regal,  right,  rack,  rank.] 

Re-,  re,  Red-,  inseparable^nef.,  signifying  again,  or  for 
the  2d  time:  it  may  be  prefixed  to  almost  any  verb, 
and  many  substantives,  the  words  so  formed*  being 
usually  self-explanatory.  [F.  and  L.] 

Re,  ra.  (Mus.)  A  syllable  applied  in  solmization  to 
the  2d  tone  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

React,  re-akt',  v.  t.  To  act  or  perform  a  second  lime, 
do  over  again.  —  v.  i.  To  resist  the  action  of  another 
body  by  an  opposite  force;  to  produce  or  exhibit  an 
opposite  effect  or  condition  from  that  which  has 
previously  been  produced  or  exhibited ;  to  exercise 
a  reciprocal  or  reverse  effect.  —  Reac'tion,  n.  Any 
action  in  resisting  other  action  or  power  ;  counter 
tendency  or  movement.  ( Chem .)  The  mutual  or 
reciprocal  action  of  chemical  agents  upon  each 
other.  (Med.)  Depression  or  exhaustion  of  vital 
force  consequent  on  over-exertion  or  over-stimula¬ 
tion;  or  vital  excitement  and  recuperation  follow, 
ing  depression  or  exhaustion.  (Mech.)  Force  which 
a  body  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  force  from  an¬ 
other  body  exerts  upon  that  body  in  the  opposite 
direction.  (Politics.)  Backward  tendency  from  rev¬ 
olution,  reform,  or  progress.  —  Reactionary, -a-rY, 
-ist,  a.  For,  or  implying,  reaction.  —  n.  (Politics.) 
One  anxious  to  undo  reform,  or  to  return  to  an  out¬ 
grown  condition  of  things.  —  React'ive,  -iv,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  power  to  react;  tending  to  reaction^ 

Read,  red,  v.  t.  [read  (rSd)(  reading  (red'ing).]  To 
go  over,  as  characters  or  words,  and  utter  aloud,  or 
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recite  to  one's  self  inaudibly;  to  take  in  the  sense  of 
(language);  to  peruse;  to  know  fully,  comprehend; 
to  gather  the  meaning  of  by  inspection,  learn  by  ob¬ 
servation.  —  v.  i.  To  perform  the  act  of  reading;  to 
be  studious;  to  learn  by  reading;  to  appear  in  read¬ 
ing. —  a.  Instructed  or  knowing  by  reading;  versed 
in  books;  learned.  [AS.  rsedan,  to  discern,  advise, 
read,  rxd,  counsel ;  s.  rt.  riddle.]  —  Read'able,  a. 
Capable  of  being  read;  fit,  legible,  or  suitable  to  be 
read;  worth  reading.  —  Readier,  n.  One  who  reads; 
one  whose  distinctive  office  is  to  read  prayers  in  a 
church;  ( Univ.  of  Oxford ,  Eng.)  one  who  reads  lec¬ 
tures  on  scientific  subjects;  proof-reader;  corrector 
of  the  press;  a  book  containing  exercises  in  reading; 
reading-book.  —  Read'ership,  n.  Office  of  reading 
prayers  in  a  church,  or,  (Univ.  of  Oxford)  of  a  lec¬ 
turer  on  scientific  subjects.  —  Reading,  n.  Act  of 
one  who  reads;  perusal;  study  of  books;  the  way  in 
which  anything  reads;  lection;  version;  learning. — 
Reading-room,  n.  A  room  provided  with  papers,  pe¬ 
riodicals,  etc.,  to  which  persons  resort  for  reading. 

Ready,  red'),  a.  [-iek  ;  -iest.]  Prepared  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  ;  not  behindhand  or  backward  when  called 
upon;  prepared  in  mind  or  disposition;  not  slow,  hes¬ 
itating,  or  awkward;  quick  in  action;  not  occasion¬ 
ing  delay;  offering  itself  at  once;  on  the  point,  about, 
—  with  a  following  infinitive. — adv.  In  a  state  of 
preparation  so  as  to  need  no  delay.  [AS.  rsede ,  OI~IG. 
reiti ,  ready,  reita,  Ic.  reidh  —  E.  raid;  s.  rt.  ride.]  — 
Readily,  -T-1T,  adv.  Quickly  ;  promptly  ;  without 
delay  or  objection  ;  cheerfuily. — Readiness,  n.  — 
Read'y-made,  a.  Already  provided  ;  kept  on  hand 
to  answer  demands  ;  not  made  to  order. 

Reagent,  re-a'jent,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  substance  em¬ 
ployed  to  detect  the  presence  of  other  bodies ;  a 
test. 

Real,  re'al,  a.  Actually  being  or  existing  ;  not  arti¬ 
ficial,  counterfeit,  or  factitious.  (Law.)  Pert,  to 
things  fixed,  permanent  or  immovable,  as  to  lands 
and  tenements, —  as,  real  estate.  [OF.  ;  LL.  realis , 
pert,  to  the  thing  itself,  fr.  L.  res,  thing.]  —  Re'ally, 
adv.  Actually  ;  in  truth.  —  Re'alism,  -al-izm,  n. 
Doctrine  of  the  realists  ;  fidelity  to  nature  or  to  real 
life,  in  art  or  literature.  —  Re'alist,  n.  One  who 
maintains  that  generals ,  or  the  terms  used  to  denote 
the  genera  and  species  of  things,  represent  real  ex¬ 
istences,  and  are  not  mere  names,  as  maintained  by 
the  nominalists ;  an  artist  or  writer  who  aims  to  ad¬ 
here  to  real  life  in  his  delineations.  —  Realistic,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  realists.  —  Reality,  n. 
State  or  quality  of  being  real ;  actual  being  or  ex¬ 
istence  of  anything,  —  disting,  fr.  mere  appearance; 
fact;  that  which  is  real;  an  actual  existence;  truth; 
verity;  certainty.  [F.  rdaliti]  —  Re'alty,  n.  (Law.) 
Heal  estate;  that  which  has  the  nature  or  character 
of  real  estate.  [Contr.  of  reality.]  —  Re'alize,  v.  t. 
[-ized  (-Izd),  -izixg.]  To  make  real,  convert  from 
imaginary  or  fictitious  into  actual;  to  cause  to  seem 
real,  impress  upon  the  mind  as  actual ;  to  convert 
into  real  property  ;  to  obtain  as  the  result  of  plans 
and  efforts,  gain,  get. — v.i.  To  receive  value  or 
property,  esp.  in  money.  [OF.  realiser.]  —  Re'aliz7- 
able,  a.  Capable  of  being  realized.  —  Realization, 
n.  Act  of  realizing  or  making  real,  or  state  of  being 
realized.  [OF.  realisation.] 

Real,  re'al,  «.  A  small  Spanish  denomination  of  mo¬ 
ney  varying  in  value  from  12]  to  5  cents.  [Sp.  and 
Pg.  =  L.  regalis ,  royal,  q.  v.] 

Realgar,  re-al'gar,  n.  (Min.)  A  natural  or  artificial 
combination  of  sulphur  and  arsenic  in  equal  equiv¬ 
alents,  of  a  brilliant  red  color ;  red  orpiment.  [F. 
realgar,  NL.  risigallum,  Sp.  rejalgar,  Ar.  rahj  al- 
ghar;  rahj,  powder;  al,  (of)  the;  ghar,  mine.] 

Realm,  relm,  n.  A  royal  jurisdiction  or  regal  govern¬ 
ment  ;  kingdom  ;  province  ;  region  ;  domain  ;  de¬ 
partment.  [OF.  realme,  reaame ,  roialrne,  fr.  real, 
roial,  royal,  q.  v.] 

Ream,  rem,  n.  A  package  of  paper,  consisting  of  20 
quires  or  480  sheets.  [OF.  raime,  Sp.  resma,  ream  of 
paper, _Ar.  rizmat,  a  bundle.] 

Ream,  rem,  v.  t.  [reamed  (remd),  reaming.]  To  en¬ 
large  or  dress  out,  as  a  hole.  [G.  raeumen,  to  enlarge, 
clear  away, 
raum  =  E. 
room.]  — 

Ream'er,  n.  „ 

(Mech.)  An  Reamer, 

instrument  to  enlarge  a  hole  in  a  beveled  form. 

Reanimate.  re-an'Y-mat,  v.  t.  To  animate  anew,  in¬ 
fuse  new  life,  vigor,  spirit,  or  courage  into. 

Reap,  rep,  v.  t.  [reaped  (rept),  reaping.]  To  cut 


with  a  sickle,  as  grain  ;  to  gather,  obtain,  receive  as 
a  reward,  or  as  tiie  fruit  of  labor:  to  clear  of  a  crop 
byreaping. — v.i.  To  perform  the  act  of  reaping; 
to  receive  the  fruit  of  labor  or  works.  [AS.  npan, 
D.  rapen,  to  gather,  reap,  glean,  G.  raufen,  to  pluck; 
s.  rt.  rupture,  ripe.]—  Reap'er,  n.  One  who  reaps 
or  cuts  grain  with  a  sickle  ;  machine  for  cutting 
graim 

Rear,  rer,  n.  The  back  or  hindmost  part;  part  of  an 
army  or  fleet  which  comes  last,  or  is  behind  the  rest. 
—  a.  Being  behind  or  in  the  hindmost  part ;  hind¬ 
most.  [ME.  rere,  OF.  riere,  L.  retro,  backward.]  — 
Rear'-ad'miral,  n.  An  officer  next  in  rank  after  the 


vice-admiral.  — guard,  n.  The  body  of  ail  army 
that  marches  in  the  rear  of  the  main  body  to  protect 
it. — rank,  n.  (Mil.)  The  hindermost  rank  of  a 
body  of  troops.  — ward,  n.  The  last  troop  ;  rear¬ 
guard;  the  hind  or  latter  part;  end;  tail. 

Rear,  rer,  v.  t.  [reared  (rerd),  rearing.]  To  bring 
up  or  raise  to  maturity,  as  young;  to  raise,  lift, 
erect,  establish.—  v.  i.  To  rise  on  the  hind  legs,  as  a 
horse.  [AS.  rseran,  for  rsesan,  Ic.  reisa  =  E.  raise, 
q.  v.] 

Rear-,  Reremouse,  rer'mows,  n.  The  bat.  [AS.  hrere- 
mus,  fr.  hreran,  to  agitate,  hror,  motion,  also  quick, 
and  mns,  mouse,  q.  v.] 

Reason,  rc'zn ,n.  A  thought  or  consideration,  as  bear¬ 
ing  on  a  determination  or  opinion ;  a  motive  or  cause; 
that  which  accounts  for  or  explains  ;  the  faculty 
or  capacity  of  the  human  mind  by  which  it  is  dis¬ 
ting.  fr.  the  inferior  animals  ;  the  nigher  as  disting, 
fr.  the  lower  cognitive  faculties;  due  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  faculty  ;  that  which  is  supported  by  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  ;  propriety  ;  justice  ; 
truths  and  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  supposed 
to  be  constructed  and  governed.  —  v.  i.  [reasoned 
(-znd), -soning.]  To  exercise  the  rational  faculty, 
ratiocinate  ;  to  carry  on  a  process  of  deduction  in 
order  to  convince,  or  to  confute  ;  to  debate,  discuss, 
argue,  examine,  prove. — v.  t.  To  examine  or  dis¬ 
cuss  by  arguments  ;  to  debate  ;  to  persuade  by  rea¬ 
soning  or  argument.  [OF.  raisun,  reson,  L.  ratio, 
reckoning,  reason  :  see  Rate,  n.l  —  By  reason  of. 
By  means  of;  on  account  of.  —  In  r.,in.  all  r.  In 
justice  ;  with  rational  ground.  —  Reasonable,  a. 
1  laving  the  faculty  of  reason  ;  governed  by,  under 
the  influence  of,  or  agreeable  to,  reason;  within  due 
limits;  just;  honest;  equitable;  fair;  suitable;  con¬ 
siderable.  —  Reasonableness,  n.  —  Reasonably, 
adv.  —  Rea'soner,  n.  —  Reasoning,  n.  Act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  deriving  conclusions  from  premises;  proofs 
or  reasons  when  arranged  and  developed;  argumen¬ 
tation;  argument.—  Raisonn4,  ra'zo-na',  a.  Having 
proofs,  illustrations,  or  notices  ;  arranged  analyti¬ 
cally  or  systematically.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  raisonner,  to 
reason.] 

Reassure,  re'as-shdor',  v.  t.  To  assure  anew;  to  free 
from  fear  or'  terror;  to  obtain  insurance  from  an¬ 
other  of  what  one  has  already  insured.  —  Re'as- 
sur'ance,  n.  Assurance  or  confirmation  repeated. 
(Lav;.)  A  contract  by  which  an  insurer  of  property 
obtains  indemnity  against  loss  by  his  insurance 
from  some  other  insurer. 

Reave,  rev,  v.  t.  To  rob,  deprive,  bereave.  [AS.  rea- 
fian,  to  despoil  (esp.  of  clothes,  armor,  etc.),  fr.  reaf, 
clothing,  spoil,  plunder;  s.  rt.  rob,  robe,  rove,  rup¬ 
ture.] 

Rebate,  re-bat',  v.  t.  To  beat  to  obtuseness,  blunt;  to 
make  a  discount  from  for  prompt  payment;  to  cut 
a  rebate  in,  rabbet. —  n.  A  groove  or  channel  sunk 
on  the  edge  of  a  board  or  piece  of  timber;  a  rabbet. 

{OF.  rebatre,  fr.  re,  again,  against,  back,  and  batre, 
j.batuere,  to  beat,  strike;  s.  rt.  ixbate.] — Rebate', 
-bate'ment,  n.  Diminution.  (Com.)  Deduction  of 
interest,  or  any  sum,  etc.,  on  account  of  prompt 
payment;  abatement. 

Rebec,  re'bek,  n.  ( Mas.)  An  instrument  formerly 
used,  having  3  catgut  strings,  and  played  with  a 
bow.  [OF.;  It .  ribccca,  ribeoba,  Per.  rubab.] 

Rebel,  reb'el,  n.  One  who  rebels  ;  one  who  revolts 
from  the  government  to  which  he  owes  allegiance; 
revolter  ;  insurgent.  —  a.  Acting  in  revolt ;  rebel¬ 
lious.  [F.  rebelle,  L.  rebellis,  rebellious,  lit.  renew¬ 
ing  war,  fr.  re-  and  bellum,  war.] — Rebel',  re-bel', 
v.  i.  [-belled  (-beld'),  -belling.]  To  revolt ;  to 
take  up  arms  traitorously  against  the  state  or  gov¬ 
ernment. —  Rebell 'ion,  -yun,  n.  Act  of  rebelling; 
open  renunciation  of  the  authority  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  which  one  owes  allegiance ;  resistance  to 
lawful  authority  ;  sedition  ;  mutiny  ;  contumacy. 
[F.]  —  Rebellious,  -yus,  a.  Engaged  in,  or  marked 
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bv,  rebellion  ;  violently  resisting  government  or  ' 
lawful  authority.  —  Rebell'iously,  adv. 

Rebound,  re-bowiid',  v.  i.  To  spring  back,  start  back; 
to  be  reverberated.  — v.  t.  To  drive  back,  reverber¬ 
ate. —  n.  Act  of  flying  back  upon  collision  with 
another  body;  resilience.  [F.  reborn  Hr,  it,  re-  and 
bondir ,  to  leap,  bound,  q.  v.J 

Rebuff,  re-buf',  n.  A  beating  back;  a  quick  and  sud¬ 
den  resistance;  sudden  check;  repercussion;  unex¬ 
pected  repulse;  refusal.  — v.  t.  [rebuffed (-buft'), 
-fing.]  To  beat  back,  check,  repel  violently,  harsh¬ 
ly,  or  uncourteously.  [It.  rebuff'o,  a  check,  chiding, 
ribuff'are ,  to  chide,  fr.  ri-  (=  L.  re-)  and  buffo  =  E. 
puff.) 

Rebuild,  rc-bild',  v.  t.  [-built  (-bilt),  -building.]  To 
build  or  construct  (something  which  has  been  de¬ 
molished). 

Rebuke,  re-bak',  v.  t.  [-buked  (-bukt'),  -bukino.]  To 
check,  silence,  or  put  down  with  reproof;  to  repre¬ 
hend  sharply  and  summarily.  —  n.  A  pointed  re¬ 
proof;  reprimand;  chastisement;  punishment.  [OF. 
rebouquer,  later  rebouchcr,  to  blunt,  dull  — said  of 
armor  that  turned  off  a  weapon,  thence  of  turning 
aside  a  request,  fr.  toucher ,  to  stop  the  mouth, 
touche ;  orig.  to  puff  or  blow  back  :  cf.  rebuff.] 

Rebus,  re'bus,  n. ;  pi.  -buses.  Enigmatical  represen¬ 
tation  of  words  by  figures;  a  riddle  made  up  of 
such  representations.  [L.,  abl.  pi.  of  res.  thing.] 

Rebut,  re-but',  v.  t.  To  drive  back,  repel  by  force. 
(Law.)  To  oppose  by  argument,  plea,  or  counter¬ 
vailing  proof.  —  v.i.  To  make  an  answer,  as  to  a 
plaintiff's  surrejoinder.  [OF.  rebouter,  fr.  re-  and 
boater ,  to  thrust:  see  Butt.]  —  Rebut'ter,  n.  The 
answer  of  a  defendant  in  matter  of  fact  to  a  plain¬ 
tiff’s  surrejoinder.  —  Rebut'- tal,  n.  The  giving  of 
evidence  for  the  plaintiff,  to  destroy  that  of  the  de¬ 
fendant. 

Recalcitrate,  re-kal'sY-trat,  v.  i.  To  kick  back,  kick 
against  anything,  express  repugnance.  [L.  recal- 
citrare ,  -t  rat  inn,  fr.  re-  and  calcitrare,  to  kick;  calx, 
heel.]  —  Recal'citrant,  a.  Kicking  back;  showing 
repugnance  or  opposition.— Recal'citra'tion,  n.  Op¬ 
position;  repugnance. 

Recall,  re-kawK,  v.  t.  [-called  (-)iawld'),  -calling.] 
To  call  back,  summon  to  return;  to  revoke,  annul 
by  a  subsequent  act;  to  call  to  mind,  recollect,  re¬ 
member.  —  n.  A  calling  back;  revocation. 

Recant,  re-kant',  v.  t.  To  contradict  (a  former  dec¬ 
laration);  to  take  back  by  one’s  own  act,  retract,  re-  j 
call,  abjure,  disown,  disavow.  —  r.  i.  To  revoke  or 
disavow  a  declaration  or  proposition.  [L.  rccantare, 
to  recall,  recant,  fr.  re-  and  cantare,  to  sing,  sound.] 
—  Recanta'tion,  n.  Act  of  recanting;  retraction. 

Recapitulate,  re-ka-pit'u-lat,  v.  t.  To  give  a  summary 
of  the  principal  facts,  points,  or  arguments  of;  to 
relate  in  brief,  reiterate,  repeat,  rehearse,  recite.  — 
r.  i.  To  sum  up  what  has  been  previously  said.  [L. 
recapitularc ,  -latum  :  capitulum,  a  small  head,  chap¬ 
ter,  section.]  —  Recapit'ula'tion.  n.  Act  of  recapit¬ 
ulating  ;  a  summary.  —  Recapitulatory,  -to-rY,  a. 
Repeating  again;  containing  recapitulation. 

Recapture,  re-kap'chur,  n.  Act  of  retaking;  esp.,  the 
retaking  of  a  prize  or  goods  from  a  captor;  a  prize 
retaken.  —  v.  t.  [recaptured  (-churd),  -Turing.] 
To  retake,  esp.  a  prize  which  had  been  previously 
taken.  —  Recap'tion,  n.  Act  of  retaking;  reprisal; 
the  retaking  of  one’s  own  goods,  chattels,  wife,  or 
children,  without  force  or  violence,  from  one  who 
has  taken  them  and  who  wrongfully  detains  them. 

Recast,  re-kast',  v.  t.  [recast,  recasting.]  To 
throw  again;  to  mold  anew,  throw  into  a  new  form 
or  shape;  to  compute  a  second  time. 

Recede,  re-sed',  v.  i.  To  move  back,  retreat,  with¬ 
draw;  to  withdraw  a  claim  or  pretension,  desist. —  v. 
t.  To  cede  back,  yield  to  a  former  possessor.  [L.  ?-e- 
cedere,  fr.  re-  ancl  cedere,  cessum,  to  go,  go  along.]  — 
Recess',  n.  A  withdrawing  or  retiring;  retirement; 
retreat;  a  withdrawing  from  public  business  or  no¬ 
tice;  state  of  being  withdrawn;  seclusion;  privacy; 
remission  or  suspension  of  business;  intermission, 
as  of  a  legislative  body  or  school;  part  of  a  room 
formed  by  the  receding  of  the  wall,  as  an  alcove, 
niche,  etc.;  place  of  retirement  or  secrecy;  secret  or 
abstruse  part.  [L.  recessus.  ]  —  Reces'sion,  -sesh'un, 
«.  Act  of  receding  or  withdrawing  (from  a  place, 
claim,  demand,  etc.);  act  of  ceding  back;  restora¬ 
tion.  [L.  recessio.] 

Receive,  re-sev',  v.  t.  f-CEivED(-sevd'),-CEiviNG.]  To 
take  (something  offered,  given,  committed,  sent, 
paid,  etc.) ;  to  gain  the  knowledge  of,  accept  (an 
opinion,  notion,  etc.);  to  give  credence  or  accept¬ 


ance  to;  to  give  admittance  to,  in  an  official  capacity, 
as  an  embassador,  associate,  guest,  etc.;  to  have  ca¬ 
pacity  for,  hold,  contain  ;  to  bear,  suffer  ;  to  take 
(goods)  from  a  thief,  knowing  them  to  be  dishon¬ 
estly  obtained.  —  v.  i.  To  hold  a  reception  of  com¬ 
pany.  [OF.  recever,  F.  recevoir.L.  reci/icre,  -ceptum, 
f  r.  re-  and  capere,  to  take,  seize.] — Receiv'er,  n.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  etc.  (Law.)  One  appointed, 
usually  by  a  court  o"f  chancery,  to  receive  and  hold 
in  trust  property  which  is  the  subject  of  litigation 
pending  the  suit,  or  to  take  charge  of  the  estate  and 
effects  of  a  corporation  and  do  acts  necessary  to 
winding  up  its  affairs.  (Chein.)  A  vessel  connected 
with  an  alembic,  retort, 
etc.,  for  receiving  and 
condensing  the  product 
of  distillation  ;  a  vessel 
to  contain  gases.  ( Pneu- 
mat.)  The  glass  vessel  in 
which  a  vacuum  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  an_air-pump. 

—Receipt',  -set',  n.  Act, 
power,  or  place  of  re¬ 
ceiving  ;  reception  ;  ca¬ 
pacity  ;  plan  or  formu¬ 
lary  according  to  which 
things  are  to  be  combined;  a  recipe;  a  written  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  payment;  that  received. — v.  t. 
To  give  a  receipt  for  — v.  i.  To  give  a  receipt.  [OF. 
recete,  recepte,  L.  recepta,  fem.  of  p.  p.  of  rccipere .] 
—  Recep'tacle,  -sep'ta-kl,  n.  That  which  receives, 
or  into  which  anything  is  received  and  held  ;  a  re¬ 
ceiver  or  holder;  reservoir.  (Dot.)  The 
apex  of  the  flower-stalk  from  which 
the  organs  of  the  flower  grow  or  into 
which  they  arc  inserted.  [F. ;  E.  re- 
ceptaculum,  fr.  rcceptarc,  freq.  of  reci- 
pc.re.)  —  Receptac'ular, a.  (Dot.)  Pert, 
to  the  receptach",  or  growing  on  it,  as 
r.  — . 


Receivers. 

a,  cylindrical  glass  receiver ; 
6,  gas  receiver ;  c,  air-pump 
recaiver. 


the  nectary. 


iecep'tible,  -tt-bl,  a. 


Admitting  reception;  receivable.— Re- 
cep'tibil'ity,  u.  (Quality  of  being  reccp- 
tible;  capacity  of  receiving.  —  Recep'- 
tion,  re-sep'shun,  n.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc.;  a  receiving  or  manner  of 
receiving  for  entertainment ;  an  occa¬ 
sion  or  ceremony  of  receiving  guests; 
admission  (of  an  opinion  or  doctrine). 


Receptacle. 
( Dot.) 


[F.]  —  Recep'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  re¬ 
ceiving;  able  or  inclined  to  take  in,  hold,  or  contain. 
—  Receptiv'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc.  [F.  recip- 
tivitd .]  —  Rec'ipe,  -Y-pe,  n. ;  pi.  -pes,  -pez.  A  pre¬ 
scription  for  making  some  combination  ;  esp.  for 
medicine.  [L.,  imper.  of  reciper :.] — Recip'ient, 
-Y-ent,a.  Receiving.  —  n.  A  receiver;  the  person  or 
thing  that  receives.  [L.  rccipiens,  p.  pr.  of  reci¬ 
pe  re.]  —  Recip'iency,  -Y-en-sY,  n.  State  or  quality  of 
Doing  recipient. 

Recension,  re-sen'shun,  n.  Act  of  reviewing  or  re¬ 
vising;  examination;  enumeration;  esp.  review  of  a 
text  by  editors ;  a  text  established  by  critical  re¬ 
vision.  [L.  recensio ,  fr.  re-  and  censere,  to  value, 
estimate.] 

Recent,  re'sent,  a.  Of  late  origin,  existence,  or  occur¬ 
rence;  not  already  known,  familiar,  worn  out,  trite, 
etc.  ( Geol.)  Of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  creation 
of  man.  [OF.:  E.  recens ;  prob.  s.  rt.  W.  cynt,  first, 
earliest,  Skr.  kaniyams,  very  small.]  —  Re'cently, 
adv. — Re'centness,  -cency,  -sen-sY,  n.  Quality  of 
being,  etc. ;  freshness  ;  lateness  of  origin  or  occur¬ 
rence. 

Receptacle,  Reception,  Recipe,  etc.  See  under  Re¬ 
ceive. 


Recess,  Recession,  etc.  See  under  Recede. 

Recherche.  See  under  Research. 

Reciprocal,  re-sip'ro-kal,  a.  Recurring  in  vicissitude; 
alternate;  done  by  each  to  the  other;  given  and  re¬ 
ceived;  mutually  interchangeable.  (Gram.)  Reflex¬ 
ive,—  applied  to  pronouns  and  verbs.—  n.  That  which 
is  reciprocal  to  another  thing.  (Arith.  &  Alq.)  The 
quotient  arising  from  dividing  unity  by  any  quan¬ 
tity.  [OF.  reciproque.  E.  reciprocus.]  —  Reciprocal'- 
ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being,  etc.  —  Recip'ro- 
cally,  adv.  —  Recip'rocalness,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  reciprocal;  mutual  return;  alternateness. — 
Recip'rocate,  -ro-kat,  r.  i.  To  act  interchangeably  ; 
to  alternate. — v.  t.  To  give  and  return  mutually, 
make  return  for,  requite,  interchange.  [E.  reci/>- 
rocare,  - catum .]  Recip'roca'tion,  n.  Act  of  recip¬ 
rocating  ;  interchange  of  acts  ;  alternation.  [F.]  — 
Reciproc'ity,  res-Y-pros'Y-tY,  n.  Mutual  action  and 
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miction  :  reciprocal  advantages,  obligations,  or 
rights.  [F.  reciprocity. J 

Recision,  re-sizh'un,  n.  Act  of  cutting  off.  [L.  re- 
cisio ,  fr.  recidere,  to  cut  off;  credere,  to  cut.] 

Recite,  re-sit7-,  v.  t.  To  repeat  (something  already 
prepared,  written,  memorized,  etc.);  to  tell  over,  go 
over  in  particulars  ;  to  rehearse  (a  lesson  to  an  in¬ 
structor),  detail,  number,  count.  —  v.  i.  To  repeat, 
pronounce,  or  rehearse  something  prepared.  [F.  re¬ 
citer,  L.  recitare;  citare ,  to  call  or  name,  cite,  q.  v.] 

—  Recit'er,  n. — Recit'al,  n.  Act  of  reciting;  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  words  of  another,  or  of  a  writing;  nar¬ 
ration  ;  that  recited  ;  a  story.  (Law.)  The  formal 
etatement  or  setting  forth  of  some  matter  of  fact  in 
any  deed  or  writing.  —  Recita'tion,  res-I-ta'shun, 
n.  Act  of  reciting ;  rehearsal ;  a  public  reading  or 
reproduction,  esp.  as  an  elocutionary  exhibition;  re¬ 
hearsal  of  a  lesson  by  pupils  before  their  instructor. 
[F.]  —  Recitative',  -ta-tev',  n.  A  species  of  musical 
recitation  in  which  the  words  are  delivered  in  a  man¬ 
ner  resembling  that  of  ordinary  declamation  ;  the 
recitation  itself;  apiece  of  music  intended  for  reci¬ 
tation.  [F.  rcdtatif.  It.  recitativo .] 

Reck,  rek,  v.  i.  To  make  account,  take  heed,  regard, 
care.  [AS.  recan,  OS.  rokian,  OIIG.  rnohhjan,  fr. 
ruah,  ritoh,  care,  heed;  8.  rt.  Gr.  alegein,  to  have  a 
care.]  -•  Reck'less,  a.  Rashly  or  indifferently  negli¬ 
gent;  heedless;  careless;  remiss.  —  Reck'lessness,  n. 

Reckon,  rek'n,  v.  t.  [-oned  (-nd),  -oxixg.]  To  make 
or  render  account  of,  tell  one  by  particulars ;  to 
count  as  in  number,  rank,  or  series;  to  enumerate, 
comp-iie,  calculate,  estimate,  account,  repute.  — v.  i. 
To  make  account,  go  through  with  a  calculation;  to 
make  up  accounts,  examine  and  strike  the  balance 
of  debit  and  credit;  to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  —  a 
provincial  vulgarism.  [AS.  gergeenian,  to  explain, 
D.  rekenen,  Ic.  reikna,  to  reckon,  MUG.  rechcn,  to 
declare,  tell ;  s.  rt.  Ic.  rok,  a  reason,  origin,  MHG. 
racha,  a  thing,  subject,  prob.  Gr.  logos,  discourse, 
legein,  to  tell,  E.  legend. ]  —  Reck'oner,  n.  —  Reck¬ 
oning,  n.  Act  of  one  who  reckons,  counts,  or  com¬ 
putes  ;  calculation  ;  adjustment  of  claims  and  ac¬ 
counts  ;  exaction  of  penalty  incurred ;  charges  or 
account  made  by  a  host;  esteem;  account;  estima¬ 
tion.  ( Navigation .)  A  calculation  of  the  ship’s  posi¬ 
tion  from  observations  made  and  recorded  in  the 
log-book. 

Reclaim,  rc-klam',  v.  t.  [-claimed  (-klamd'),  -claim¬ 
ing.]  To  reduce  from  a  wild  to  a  tamed  state;  to 
bring  under  discipline  ;  to  reduce  by  discipline,  la¬ 
bor,  cultivation,  etc.,  to  a  desired  state;  to  call  back 
from  moral  wandering  or  transgression  to  rectitude; 
to  claim  back,  demand  as  a  right  the  return  of.  [OF. 
reclamer,  L.  reclamare,  -matum ;  clamarc,  to  cry  out : 
see  Claim.]  —  Reclaim'able,  a.  Capable  of  being 
reclaimed.  —  Reclaim'ant,  n.  One  who  reclaims  or 
makes  reclamation.  —  Reclamation,  n.  Recovery; 
demand  of  something  to  be  restored  ;  exception 
taken.  [OF.] 

Recline,  re-klln',  v.  t.  [-clixed  (-Wind'),  -clinixq.] 
To  lean  back,  lean  to  one  side,  or  sidewise. — v.  i. 
To  rest  or  repose,  take  a  recumbent  position,  lean, 
fly.  reclinare ;  clinare,  to  lean  ;  s.  rt.  lean,  q.  v.]  — 
Rec'linate,  -IT-nat,  a.  ( Bot.)  Reclined,  or  bent  down¬ 
ward,  as  a  leaf.  —  Reclina'tion,  n.  Act  of  leaning 
or  reclining. 

Recluse,  re-klus',  a.  Shut  up;  sequestered  ;  retired 
from  the  world  or  from  public  notice  ;  solitary. — n. 
One  who  lives,  etc.;  a  secluded  religious  devotee. 
[OF.  reclus,  fern,  recluse,  p.  p.  of  reclorre,  fr.  L.  re- 
cludere,  -clusum,  to  unclose,  LateL.,  to  shut  up;  clan- 
dere,  to  shut:  see  Clause. ]  —  Recluse'ly,  adv.  — Re- 
cluse'ness,  n.  —  Reclu'sion,  -zhun,  n.  A  state  of  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  world;  seclusion.  —  Reclu'sive, 
-siv,  a.  Affording  retirement  from  society. 

Recoction,  re-kok'shun,  n.  A  second  coction  or  prep¬ 
aration. 

Recognize,  rek'og-niz,  v.  t.  [-xized  (-nizd),  -nizixg.] 
To  know  again,  recover  or  recall  knowledge  of  ,  to 
avow  knowledge  of,  allow  that  one  knows,  admit 
with  a  formal  acknowledgment.  —  v.  i.  (Law.)  To 
enter  an  obligation  of  record  before  a  proper  tribu¬ 
nal.  [OF.  recognoistre,  L.  recognoscere ;  cognoscere,  to 
know.]  —  Recog'nizee',  -kog7nY-ze'  or  -kon7I-ze',  n. 
(Law.)  The  person  to  whom  a  recognizance  is  made. 

—  Recog'nizor',  -kog7-  or  -kon7Y-z6r',  n.  One  who 
enters  into  a  recognizance.  —  Recognition,  -og- 
nish'un,  n.  Act  of  recognizing,  or  state  of  being 
recognized  ;  acknowledgment  ;  formal  avowal  ; 
knowledge  confessed  or  avowed.  —  Recognizable, 
rek'og-niz7-  or  re-kog'nl-za-bl,  n.  Capable  of  be¬ 
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ing  recognized  or  acknowledged.  —  Recognizance, 
-kog'nl-  or  -kon'Y-zans,  n.  Acknowledgment  of  a 
person  or  thing;  avowal;  recognition.  (Law.)  An 
obligation  of  record  entered  into  before  some  court 
of  record  or  magistrate,  with  condition  to  do  some 
particular  act ;  verdict  of  a  jury  impaneled  upon 
assize.  [Among  lawyers,  the  g  in  this  and  the  re¬ 
lated  words  (except  recognize)  is  usually  silent.] 
[OF.  recoignisance.]  —  Recog/niza7tion,  n.  Act  of 
recognizing.  —  Recon'naissance,  -noissance,  -koti'- 
nis-sans,  n.  Act  of  reconnoitering  ;  examination 
of  a  tract  of  country,  either  in  warlike  movements 
or  for  the  carrying  on  of  public  works,  as  canals, 
railroads,  etc.  [F.] — Rec7onnoi'ter, -tre, -noi'tCr, 
v.  t.  To  examine  by  the  eye,  make  a  preliminary 
survey  of,  survey  with  a  view  to  military  or  engineer¬ 
ing  operations.  [F.  reconnoitre,  -naltre.\ 

Recoil,  re-koil7-,  v.  i.  [-coiled  (-koild'),  -coiling.] 
To  start,  roll,  bound,  or  fall  back;  to  draw  back  as 
from  anything  repugnant,  distressing,  or  alarming  ; 
to  shrink.  —  n.  A  starting  or  falling  back;  the  re¬ 
action  of  tire-arms  when  discharged.  [F.  render , 
fr.  re-  and  cid,  L.  cidus,  Ga.  cid,  the  hinder  part.] 

Recollect,  rek7ol-lekt',  v.  t.  To  recover  or  recall  the 
knowledge  of,  bring  back  to  the  mind  or  memory, 
remember.  —  Re-collect',  v.  t.  To  collect  again, 
gather  what  has  been  scattered.  —  Rec'ollec'tion,  n. 
Act  of  recollecting  or  recalling  to  the  memory;  power 
of  recalling  ideas  to  the  mind, .or  the  period  within 
which  things  can  be  recollected  ;  remembrance  ; 
memory;  thing  recollected;  reminiscence. 

Recommend,  rek7om-mend',  v.  t.  To  commend  to  the 
favorable  notice  of  another,  bestow  commendation 
on;  to  make  acceptable;  to  commit,  give  in  charge  ; 
to  advise  (an  action,  practice,  measure,  remedy, 
etc.)  — Rec'ommend'able,  a.  Worthy  of,  etc.— Rec7- 
ommenda'tion,  n.  Act  of  recommending  or  com¬ 
mending;  that  which  recommends  or  commends  to 
favor.  —  Rec7ommend'atory,  -a-to-rl,  a.  Serving  to 
recommend;  commendatory.  —  Rec'ommend'er,  n. 

Recommit,  re'kom-mit',  v.  t.  To  commit  again,  refer 
again  to  a  committee.  —  Re7commit'ment,  -mit'tal, 
n.  A  second  commitment ;  renewed  reference  to  a 
committee. 

Recompense,  rek'om-pens,  v.  t.  [-fexsed  (-penst), 
-PEXSiNG.]  To  make  a  return  to  ;  to  render  an 
equivalent  to,  for  service,  loss,  etc.  ;  to  make  up  to 
any  one,  pay  for,  compensate,  remunerate.  — n.  An 
equivalent  returned  for  anything  given,  done,  or 
suffered;  amends;  satisfaction;  requital.  [OF.  re- 
compenser,  fr.  L.  re-  &  compensare,  to  compensate.] 

Recompose,  re7kom-poz',  v.  t.  [-posed  (-pozd'),  -pos- 
ixg.]  To  compose  again,  form  anew;  to  tranquillize. 

Reconcile,  rek'on-sll,  v.  t.  [-ciled  (-slid),  -ciling.] 
To  conciliate  anew,  restore  to  friendship  or  favor 
after  estrangement ;  to  bring  to  acquiescence,  con¬ 
tent,  or  quiet  submission;  to  make  consistent  or  con¬ 
gruous;  to  adjust,  settle,  propitiate,  pacify,  appease. 
[OF.  reconcilier,  L.  reconciliare,  -atum,  fr.  re,  again, 
back,  and  conciliare,  to  bring  together.]  — Rec'on- 
ciFable,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.  —  Rec'onciFa- 
bleness,  n.  Quality  of  being  reconcilable  ;  consist¬ 
ency;  possibility  of  being  restored  to  friendship  and 
harmony.  —  Rec'oncile7ment,  n.  Act  of  reconcil¬ 
ing,  or  tne  state  of  being,  etc.—  Rec'oncil7er,  n.  One 
who,  etc.  ;  one  who  discovers  the  consistence  of 
propositions  seemingly  contradictory.  — Rec'oncil7- 
la'tion,  -sil'T-a'shun,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being, 
etc.;  restoration  to  harmony;  reduction  to  congru¬ 
ence  or  consistency  ;  appeasement ;  propitiation  ; 
atonement ;  expiation.  —  Rec'oncil'iatory,  -sil'T-a- 
to-rl,  ct.  Serving  or  tending  to  reconcile. 

Recondite,  rek'on-dlt  or  re-kon'dit,  ct.  Hidden  from 
the  view  or  intellect ;  dealing  in  things  abstruse ; 
profound  ;  deep  ;  unfathomable.  [L.  reconditus,  p. 
p.  of  recondere,  to  put  up  again,  lay  up,  to  conceal ; 
condere,  to  bring  or  lay  together.] 

Reconnoissance,  Reconhoiter.  See  under  Recogxize. 

Reconsider,  re7kon-sid'er,  v.  t.  1-ehed  (-erd),  -ering.] 
To  consider  again,  review.  (Parliam.  Practice.)  To 
take  up  for  renewed  consideration  (a  motion,  A7ote, 
etc.,  which  has  been  previously  acted  upon).  —  Re7- 
consid7era'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.; 
renewed  consideration  or  review. 

Record,  re-k6rd',  v.  t.  To  preserve  the  memory  of, 
by  committing  to  writing,  printing,  inscription,  etc.; 
to  make  note  of.  [OF.  recorder,  L.  record ari,  to  re¬ 
member,  fr.  re-  and  cor,  cordis,  the  heart  or  mind;  s. 
rt.  heart,  q.  v.]  — Rec'ord,  n.  A  register;  an  authen¬ 
tic  copy  ot  any  writing,  or  an  account  or  memorial 
of  any  facts  and  proceedings,  entered  in  a  book  for 
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preservation;  known  facts  showing  the  principles 
and  course  of  life  of  any  one,  esp.  of  a  public  man; 
register  of  the  time  made  by  competitors  in  a  race, 
etc.  [OF.]  —  Record'er,  n.  One  who  records;  esp., 
one  appointed  to  register  writings  or  transactions; 
the  chief  judicial  officer  of  some  cities  and  boroughs. 
(  Mas.)  A  kind  of  wind  instrument  resembling  the 
flageolet.  —  Record'ership,  n.  Office  of  a  recorder. 

Recount,  re-kownt',  v.  t.  To  relate  in  detail,  tell  or 
narrate  the  particulars  of,  rehearse,  enumerate,  de¬ 
scribe,  recite.  [F.  reconter ,  to  relate  again  or  over 
again,  raconter,  to  relate,  recount:  see  Count,  to 
number.] 

Recoup,  re-koop',  v.  t.  Lit.,  to  cut  again;  to  redivide 
or  redistribute.  (Law.)  To  diminish  damages  bv 
cutting  out  or  keeping  back  a  part  of;  to  hold  back 
a  part  of,  as  due.  To  compensate  (one’s  self)  for  a 
loss.  [F.  recouper,  lit.  to  secure  a  ( recoupe )  piece  or 
shred;  couper ,  to  cut.] 

Recourse,  re-kors',  n.  Return;  recurrence;  recurrence 
in  difficulty,  perplexity,  need,  etc.;  a  going  for  help; 
resort.  [F.  recours,  recourse,  refuge,  L.  recur  sits,  p. 
p.  of  reettrrere,  to  run  back;  currere,  to  run;  s.  rt. 
recur.] 

Recover,  re-kuv'er,  v.  t.  [-ered  (-erd),  -eking.]  To 
get  or  obtain  again,  win  back;  to  make  up  for,  re¬ 
pair  the  loss  or  injury  of;  to  bring  back  to  life  or 
health.  (Law.)  To  gain  as  a  compensation;  to  ob¬ 
tain  in  return  for  injury  or  debt. — v.i.  To  regain 
health  after  sickness,  grow  well;  to  regain  a  former 
state  or  condition  after  misfortune.  (Law.)  To  ob¬ 
tain  a  judgment,  succeed  in  a  lawsuit.  [OF.  recov- 
rer,  L.  recuperare,  to  recover,  recruit  one’s  self  ; 
perh.  fr.  Sabine  cuprus,  good,  fr.  cupere,  to  desire: 
see  Cupidity.]  —  Recoverable,  a.  Capable  of  being 
recovered  or  restored.  —  Recov'ery,  -er-Y,  n.  Act  of 
recovering,  regaining,  retaking,  or  obtaining  posses¬ 
sion;  restoration  from  sickness,  weakness,  misfor¬ 
tune,  etc.;  the  obtaining  of  a  right  to  something  by 
a  verdict  and  judgment  of  court  from  an  opposing 
party  in  a  suit’.  —  Recu'perate,  -pSr-at,  v.  i.  To  re¬ 
cover  health.—  Recu'perative,  -a-tiv,  -atory,  -a-to-rT, 
a.  Tending,  or  pert.,  to  recovery. 

Recreant,  rek're-ant,  a.  Crying  for  mercy,  as  a  com¬ 
batant  in  the  trial  by  battle;  cowardly;  craven;  apos¬ 
tate;  false;  unfaithful.  —  n.  One  who,  etc.;  a  mean- 
spirited,  cowardly  wretch.  [OF.,  prop.  p.  pr.  of  re- 
croire,  to  believe  again,  alter  one’s  faith,  also  to  re¬ 
store,  deliver,  fr.  LL.  recredere  ;  recredere  se,  to  de¬ 
clare  one’s  self  conquered  in  combat;  L.  credere ,  to 
believe.]  —  Rec'reancy,  -re-an-sY,  n.  Quality  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc. 

Recreate,  rek're-at,  v.  t.  To  give  fresh  life  to,  reani¬ 
mate,  revive;  esp.,  to  revive  the  exhausted  strength 
or  languid  spirits  of,  refresh  from  weariness,  enli¬ 
ven,  amuse,  entertain,  divert,  cheer.  — v.  i.  To  take 
recreation.  —  Recreate',  v.  t.  To  create  or  form 
anew.  [L.  recreare ,  - atum ,  to  create  anew,  refresh; 
creare,  to  create.]  — Rec'rea'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc.;  refreshment  of  strength  and  spirits 
after  toil;  amusement;  diversion;  entertainment. 

[ F.]  —  Re'crea'tion,  n.  A  forming  anew;  new  crea¬ 
tion.  —  Rec'rea,'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Tending  to  recreate  or 
refresh;  amusing;  diverting. 

Recrement,  rek're-ment,  n.  Superfluous  matter  sepa¬ 
rated  from  that  which  is  useful;  dross.  [L .  recre- 
nientum,  fr.  re  and  cernere ,  cretum,  to  separate,  sift.] 
—  Recrement'al,  -menti'tious,  -tish'us,  a.  Consist¬ 
ing  of  superfluous  matter  separated  from  that  which 
is  valuable;  drossy. 

Recriminate,  re-krim'Y-nat,  v.  i.  To  return  one  accu¬ 
sation  with  another,  retort  a  charge. — v.  t.  To  ac¬ 
cuse  in  return.  [L.  re  and  criminari,  to  accuse  of  a 
crime.]  —  Recrim'ina'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  [F.]  — 
Recrim'ina'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Retorting  accusation.  — 
Recrim'ina/tor,  -ter,  n.  —  Recriminatory,  -I-na-to- 
rY,  a.  Recriminating;  retorting  accusation. 

Recrudescent,  re-kru-des'sent,  a.  Growing  raw,  sore, 
or  painful  again.  [L.  recrudescens,  p.  pr.  of  recru- 
descere  ;  cru</escerc,  to  become  hard  or  raw.] 

Recruit,  re-kroot',  v.  t.  To  repair  by  fresh  supplies, 
as  anything  wasted;  to  supply  lack  or  deficiency  in; 
to  renew  in  strength  or  health,  reinvigorate;  to  sup¬ 
ply  with  new  men,  enlist  new  men  for  (an  army). — 
v.  i.  To  gain  new  supplies  of  anything  wasted;  to 
gain  flesh,  health,  spirits,  etc.;  to  gain  new  supplies 
of  men  for  military  or  other  service. —  n.  Supply  of 
anything  wasted;  a  newly-enlisted  soldier.  [F.  re- 
cruter,  fr.  recroit.re,  p.  p.  recru ,  to  grow  again,  fr.  re¬ 
ar,  d  croitre ,  to  grow,  L.  crescerc.]  —  Recruit'er,  n. — 
Recruit'ment,  n.  Act  or  business  of  recruiting. 


Rectangle,  rekt'an-gl,  n.  A  1-r  led  figure,  having  oiiiv 
right  angles;  a  right-angled  par¬ 
allelogram.  [F. ;  L.  rectangutus, 
fr.  rectus  (=  E.  right,  q.  v.)  and 
angnlus  =  E.  angle  ;  8.  rt.  correct, 
direct,  regal ,  regimen,  region, 

reign,  rule ,  rajah,  reach,  etc.] —  . . , 

Rectangular,  a.  Right-angled;  Rectangle, 
having  one  or  more  angles  of  90°.—  Rectan'gularly, 
adv.  —  Rec'tify,  -tY-fi,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -eying.] 
To  make  straight  or  right;  to  correct  from  a  wrong, 
erroneous,  or  false  state;  to  amend.  (Chem.)  To  re¬ 
fine  by  repeated  distillation  or  sublimation.  [F.  rec¬ 
tifier,  LL.  rectijicare,  -catum ;  L ,/acere,  to  make.]  — 
Rec'tifFable,  a.—  Rec'tifica'tion, «.  Act  or  operation 
of  rectifying,  or  of  correcting,  amending,  or  setting 
right.  (Chem.)  Process  of  refining  or  purifying  any 
substance  by  repeated  distillation.  (Geom.)  The  de¬ 
termination  of  a  straight  line,  whose  length  is  equal 
to  a  portion  of  a  curve.  —  Rec'tifi'er,  n.—  Rec'tilin'- 
eal,  -e-al,  -ear,  a.  Right-lined  ;  consisting  of,  or 
bounded  by,  right  lines.  [L.  rectilineus ;  linea,  a  line, 
q.  v.]  —  Rec'titude,  -tY-tfid,  n.  Rightness  of  princi- 

Ele  or  practice;  uprightness;  integrity;  honesty.  [F.; 

i.  rectitudo .]  —  Rec'tor,  -ter,  n.  (Episc.  Ch.)  A 
clergyman  who  has  the  charge  and  cure  of  a  parish; 
a  pastor;  the  head  master  of  a  public  school;  chief 
elective  officer  of  some  universities;  superior  officer 
or  chief  of  a  convent  or  religious  house.  [L.,  fr.  re- 
gere,  rectum,  to  lead  straight,  rule,  fr.  rcctus.]-Rec'- 
torate,  n.  Office,  rank,  or  station  of  a  rector;  rector¬ 
ship.  —  Recto'rial,  -to'rY-al,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  gov¬ 
ernment;  relating  to  a  rector.—  Rec'torship,  n.  Rec- 
torate.  —  Rec'tory,  -to-rY,  n.  A  parish  church,  par¬ 
sonage,  or  spiritual  living,  with  all  its  rights,  tithes, 
and  glebes;  a  rector’s  mansion  or  parsonage-house. 
—  Rec'tum,  n.  (Anat.)  The  terminal  part  of  the 
large  intestine.  [L.,  fr.  rectus,  straight,  as,  by  the 
old  anatomists,  it  was  thought  to  be  so.] 

Recumbent,  re-kum'bent,  a.  Leaning;  reclining;  ly¬ 
ing;  reposing;  inactive;  idle.  [L.  recumbens,  p.  pr. 
of  recunibere  ;  cumbere,  cubare,  to  lie  down.]  —  Re- 
cum'bence,  -bens,  -bency,  n.  State  of  being  recum¬ 
bent;  act  of  reposing  or  resting. 

Recuperate,  etc.  See  under  Recover. 

Recur,  re-ker',  v.  i.  [-cukred  (-kerd'),  -curring.]  To 
come  back,  return  again  or  repeatedly;  to  occur  at  a 
stated  interval,  or  according  to  some  regular  rule;  to 
resort,  have  recourse.  [L.  recurrere  ;  currere,  to  run.] 
—  Recurrence,  -rency,  -ren-sY,  n.  Act  of  recurring; 
state  of  being  recurrent;  return;  resort.  —  Recur'- 
rent,  a.  Returning  from  time  to  time;  recurring. 
Recurvate,  re-kerv'at,  v.  t.  To  bend  or  curve  back. — 
a.  (  Hot.)  _  Bent  or  curved  backward  or  outward.  — 
Recurva'tion,  n.  Act  of  recurving,  or  state  of  being 
recurved ;  a  bending  or  flexure  backward.  —  Re¬ 
curve',  v.  t.  To  bend  back.  —  Recurv'ity,  -Y-tY,  n. 
Recurvation.  — Recurv'ous,  -us,  a.  Bent  or  curved 
backward. 

Recusant,  re-ku'zant,  a.  Obstinate  in  refusal;  (Eng. 
1 list.)  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
king,  or  to  conform  to  the  established  rites  of  the 
church. — n.  One  obstinate  in  refusal.  (Eng.  Hist.) 
One  who  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  king  in  matters  of  religion.  A  non-conformist. 
[F.;  L.  recusans,  p.  pr.  of  recusare,  to  refuse,  to  ob¬ 
ject  to,  fr.  re  and  causa,  a  cause,  pretext.] 

Red,  red,  a.  [redder  ;  reddest.]  Of  the  color  of 
blood,  or  of  a  tint  resembling  that  color,  —  a  general 
term,  including  many  different  shades  or  hues,  as 
scarlet,  crimson,  vermilion,  orange,  etc.  —  n.  The 
color  of  blood,  or  a  tint  resembling  this;  one  of  the 
primary  colors:  see  Light.  (Europ.  Politics.)  Are- 
publican  of  the  most  advanced  and  violent  type;  a 
jacobin;  communist;  nihilist.  [AS.  read,  Ic.  raudhr, 
Goth,  rauds,  L.  rufus,  red,  Ic.  rjodha,  to  redden;  s. 
rt.  Gr.  eruthros,  Irl  and  Ga.  ruadh,  L.  ruber,  red,  ro- 
bigo,  rust,  Skr.  rudhira,  blood,  E.  rouge,  rub;/,  rubric, 
ruddy,  russet.]  —  Red'den,  -dn,  v.  t.  [-dened  (-dnd), 
-dening.]  To  make  red. — v.i.  To  grow  or  become 
red,  blush.  —  Red'ness,  n. —  Red'dish,  a.  Somewhat 
red.  —  Red'dishness,  n.  —  Red'breast,  n.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  robin, —  fr.  the  color  of  his  breast.  —  Redsear', 
-ser',  v.  i.  To  break  or  crack  when  red-hot,  as  iron 
under  the  hammer. — Red'short,  a.  Brittle,  or  break¬ 
ing  short  when  red-hot,  —  said  of  metals.  —  Red'- 
start,  n.  A  European  singing  bird  of  the  warbler 
family;  a  migratory  bird  of  N.  Amer.,  combining 
the  habits  of  the  flycatchers  and  warblers.— Red'top, 
n.  An  English  grass,  cultivated  in  the  U.  S.,  valuable 
for  pasturage  and  hay.  —  Red'wing,  n.  A  European 
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bird  of  the  thrush  family;  the  Amer.  red-winged 
blackbird.  —  Red'-book,  n.  In  Eng.,  a  book  contain¬ 
ing  the  names  of  all  persons  in  the  public  service. — 
-fish,  n.  A  migratory  fish  of  the  salmon  family, 
which  ascends  the  Amer.  and  Asiatic  rivers  of  the 
Pacific  coast;  a  fish  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  fr.  polar 
regions  to  Cape  Cod,  called  also  red-perch ,  rose-fish, 
and  bream. — gum,  n.  (Med.)  An  eruption  of  red 
pimples  in  early  infancy;  tooth-rash.  A  disease  of 
grain,  a  kind  of  blight. — hot,  a.  Red  with  heat.  — 
-lead,  n.  ( Chem .)  An  oxide  of  lead,  used  in  paint¬ 
ing  and  in  the  arts;  minium.  — let'ter  day.  A  for¬ 
tunate  or  auspicious  day,  —  the  saints’  days  having 
been  marked  by  red  letters  in  the  old  calendars. — 
-skin,  n.  A  N.  Amer.  Indian. — tape,  n.  The  tape 
used  in  public  offices  for  tying  up  documents,  etc.; 
official  formality  and  pedantic  adherence  to  forms. 

Redaction,  re-dak'shun,  n.  Act  of  digesting,  or  re¬ 
ducing  to  order  (literary  or  scientific  materials);  a 
digest;  the  editorial  staff  of  a  newspaper  or  literary 
compilation.  [F.,  fr. 

L.  redigere ,  redaction  ; 


agere,  to  put  in  motion, 
to  drive.] -Re'dac- 
teur',  ra/dak-ter',  n. 

An  editor.  IF.] 

Redan, re-dan', n.  (Fort.) 

A  field  work  having  2 
parapets,  uniting  so  as 
to  form  a  salient  angle  toward  the  enemy.  [F.,  for 
OF.  redent,  a  double  notching,  as  in  the  teeth  of  a 
saw,  fr.  L.  re  and  dens,  a  tooth.] 

Reddition.  See  under  Render. 

Redeem,  re-dem',u.  t.  [-DUEMED(-demd'), -deeming.] 
To  purchase  back,  repurchase.  (Law.)  To  recall  (an 
estate)  or  regain  (mortgaged  property)  by  paying 
what  may  be  due.  (Com.)  To  receive  back  by  pay¬ 
ing  the  obligation  (a  promissory  note,  bond,  or  other 
evidence  of’ debt).  To  ransom  or  rescue  from  cap¬ 
tivity,  bondage,  etc.,  by  paying  a  price  or  ransom. 
( Theol.)  To  rescue  and  deliver  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  and  its  penalties.  To  discharge  (a  penalty  or 
obligation);  to  make  good  by  performance  (a  prom¬ 
ise).  [F.  redimer,  L.  redimere, -emjrtum  ;  fr.  red-  — 
re-  and  emere,  to  buy:  see  Example;  s.  rt.  ransom.] 
—  Redeemable,  a.  —  Redeem'er,  «.  One  who,  etc. ; 
the  Savior  of  the  world,  Jesus  Christ.  — Redemp'- 
tion,  -dem'shun,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 
(Law.)  Liberation  of  an  estate  from  a  mortgage; 
right  of  redeeming  and  reentering  upon  an  estate 
mortgaged.  (Com.)  Repurchase  Dy  the  issuer,  of 
notes,  bills,  etc.,  by  making  payment  to  the  holder. 
(  Theol.)  The  deliverance  of  sinners  from  the  bon¬ 
dage  of  sin  and  the  penalties  of  God’s  violated  law. 
[F.;  L.  redemptio. ]—  Redemp'tioner,  n.  One  who 
redeems  himself  from  debt  or  servitude. —  Redemp'- 
tive,  -tiv,  a.  Serving  or  tending  to  redeem.  —  Re- 
demp'tory,  -to-rY,  a.  Paid  for  ransom;  serving  to  re¬ 
deem. 

Redintegrate,  re-din'te-grat,  r.  t.  To  make  whole 
again,  renew,  restore  to  a  perfect  state.  [L.  redinte¬ 
grate  ;  integrare,  to  make  whole,  renew,  fr.  integer, 
whole.]  —  Redin'tegra'tion,  n.  Restoration  to  a 
whole  or  sound  state;  renovation. 

Redolent,  red'o-lent,  a.  Diffusing  odor  or  fragrance; 
scented;  odorous.  [F.;  L.  redolens,  p.  pr.  of  redolere, 
to  emit  a  scent;  olere,  to  emit  a  smell.]  —  Red'olence, 
-lency,  -len-sY,  n.  Quality  of  being  redolent. 

Redouble,  re-dub'l,  v.  t.  [-doubled  fcbld),  -lino.]  To 
double  again  or  repeatedly,  augment  greatly,  multi¬ 
ply. —  v.  i.  To  become  greatly  or  repeatedly  in¬ 
creased;  to  be  multiplied. 

Redoubt,  re-dowt',w.  (Fort.)  An  inclosed  work  of  any 
polygonal  form  without 
reentering  angles;  a  work 
placed  within  an  out¬ 
work:  see  Ravelin.  [It. 
ridotto,  a  withdrawing 
place, 
same  as  ri-  4- 

dutto,  n.p. 
of  riclur- 
re,  L.  re- 
ducere,  to 
lead  or 
to  d  r  a  w 
back ;  da¬ 
ce  r  e,  to 
lead;  s.  rt. 
reduce.] 

Redoubt¬ 


Redoubt. 


able,  re-dowt'a-bl,  a.  Formidable;  terrible  to  foes; 
valiant.  [OF.,  fr.  redoubter,  redouter,  to  fear :  see 
Doubt.] 

Redound,  re-downd',  v.  i.  To  roll  back,  as  a  wave  or 
flood;  to  come  back,  as  a  consequence  or  result;  to 
have  effect;  to  contribute,  conduce;  to  be  in  excess, 
be  redundant.  [F.  redander,  L.  redundarc ;  undare, 
to  rise  in  waves  or  surges,  fr.  unda,  a  wave.]  —  Re- 
dun'dant,  a.  Exceeding  what  is  natural  or  neces¬ 
sary;  using  more  words  or  images  than  are  necessary 
or  useful;  superfluous;  superabundant;  excessive; 
copious.  [L.  redundans,  p.  pr.  of  redundarc.]  —  Re- 
dun'dantly,  adv.~  Redundance,  -dancy,  -dan-sY,  n. 
Quality  of  being  redundant;  superfluity;  anything 
superfluous. 

Redowa,  red'o-a,  n.  A  slow  and  graceful  dance  in 

triple  time. 

Redress,  re-dres',  v.  t.  [-dressed  (-drest'),  -dressing.] 
Orig.,  to  put  in  order  again;  to  set  right  (a  wrong); 
to  make  amends  for,  remedy;  to  make  amends  or 
compensation  to.  —  n.  Reformation  ;  deliverance 
from  wrong,  injury,  or  oppression;  reparation;  in¬ 
demnification  ;  remedy.  [F.  redresser,  fr.  re-  and 
dresser,  to  straighten,  dress,  q.  v.]  —  Redreas'er,  n.  — 
Redress'ive,  -iv,  a.  Giving  redress ;  affording  re¬ 
lief. 

Reduce,  re-dus',  v.  t.  [-duced  (-dust'),  -ducing.] 
To  bring  (to  a  state  or  condition  specified,  usually 
inferior  or  weaker,  sometimes  indifferent);  to  con¬ 
vert  ;  to  bring  to  an  inferior  state,  with  respect  to 
size,  rank,  quantity,  value,  etc.  ;  to  bring  into  sub¬ 
jection  ;  to  bring  into  a  certain  order,  arrangement, 
classification,  etc.  (Arith.)  To  change  (numbers) 
from  one  denomination  to  another  without  altering 
their  value.  (Metal.)  To  separate  (a  metal)  from 
other  substances  witn  which  it  is  combined.  (Surg.) 
To  restore  to  its  proper  place  or  condition  (a  dis¬ 
placed  organ  or  part).  [L.  reducere,  -ductum;  ducere, 
to  lead  ;  s.  rt.  didcc.]  —  Reduce'ment,  n.  Act 

of  reducing;  reduction. —  Redu'cent,  n.  That  which 
reduces.  —  Redu'cer,  n.  —  Redu'cible,  -sY-bl,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  reduced;  convertible.  — Reduc'tion, 
n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. ;  conversion  to  a 
given  state  or  condition  ;  conquest.  (Arith.)  Act 
or  operation  of  changing  numbers  from  one  denomi¬ 
nation  to  another  without  altering  their  value,  or  of 
changing  the  form  of  a  quantity  or  expression  with¬ 
out  altering  its  value.  (AZq.)  "Act  or  operation  of 
solving  an  equation  by  bringing  the  unknown 
quantity  by  itself  on  one  side,  and  all  the  known 
quantities  on  the  other  side,  without  destroying  the 
equation.  Process  of  making  a  copy  of  something, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  preserving  the  proper  propor¬ 
tions.  (Metal.)  Operation  of  separating  a  metal 
from  other  substances  with  which  it  is  combined. 
(Surg.)  Operation  of  restoring  a  dislocated  or  frac¬ 
tured  part  to  its  former  place.  [F.  ;  L.  redvctio.]  — 
Reduc'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  of  reducing. 

Redundant,  etc.  See  under  Redound. 

Reduplicate,  re-du'plY-kat,  v.  t.  To  redouble,  multi¬ 
ply,  repeat.  —  Redu'plica'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc.  —  Redu'plicative,  -ka-tiv,  a.  Double. 

Reecho,  re-ek'o,  v.  t.  [-oed  (-od),  -oing.]  To  echo 
back,  reverberate  again.  —  v.  1.  To  return  back, 
or  be  reverberated,  as  an  echo ;  to  resound.  —  n. 
The  echo  of  an  echo. 

Reed,  red,  n.  (Bot.)  One  of  a  large  family  of  plants, 
mostly  aquatic,  being  chiefly  large  grasses,  with  hol¬ 
low,  jointed  stems.  A  musical  instrument  made  of 
the  hollow  joint  of  some  plant ;  a  rustic  or  pastoral 
pipe  ;  an  arrow,  as  made  of  a  reed.  (J/ms.)  A  thin 
piece  of  wood  attached  to  the  mouth-piece  of  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  clarionet  species  ;  one  of  the  thin 
pieces  of  metal,  whose  vibrations  produce  the  tones 
of  a  melodeon,  accordeon,  etc.  (Weaving.)  A  frame 
having  parallel  slips  (called  "dents”)  of  wood  or 
metal  for  separating  the  threads  of  the  warp  and  for 
j  beating  the  weft  up  to  the  web;  a  sley.  (Anat.)  The 
4th  or  true  digesting  stomach  of  a  ruminant.  [AS. 
hreod,  D.  and  G.  riet,  a  reed  (plant).]  — Reed  organ. 
(Mus.)  A  wind  instrument  of  music,  in  which  the 
wind  acts  on  a  set  of  reeds,  as  the  melodeon.— Reed'- 
)  ing,  n.  (Arch.)  A  small  molding  in  imitation  of  par- 
1  allel  reeds:  see  Molding.  —  Reed'y,  -Y,  a.  Abound¬ 
ing  with  reeds;  having  the  quality  of  a  reed  in  tone, 
that  is,  harsh,  as  a  voice. 

Reef,  ref,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  certain  portion  of  a  sail  which 
is  folded  or  rolled  up  to  contract  the  sail,  when  the 
wind  becomes  too  strong.  —  v.  t.  [reefed  (reft), 
reefing.]  To  reduce  the  extent  of  (a  sail)  by  rol¬ 
ling  or  folding  a  portion  and  making  it  fast  to  the 
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yard.  [D.;Ic.  «/.] —  Reeve,  rev,  v.  t.  [rove  (rflv), 
reeving.]  To  pass  (a  rope)  through  any  hole  in  a 
block,  thimble,  cleat,  ring-bolt,  cringle,  etc.  [D.  re- 
ven,  fr.  reef.] 

Reef,  rel',  n.  A  chain  or  range  of  rocks  lying  at  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  water.  (Mining])  A  large 
auriferous  quartz  vein.  (D.  ami  Ic.  rif,  Dan.  rev,  a 
reef,  revie,  a  shoal,  revne,  to  crack,  split,  Ic.  rifa  — 
E.  rive.  | 

Reek,  rek,  n.  Vapor:  steam;  smoke.—  v.  i.  [rekkf.d 
( rekt),  reeking.]  To  emit  vapor,  usually  that  which 
is  warm  and  moist ;  to  steam,  smoke.  [AS.  rcc, 
vupor,  reocan,  to  reek.]  —  Reek'y,  -Y,  a.  Soiled  with 
smoke  or  steam;  smoky. 

Reol,  rel,  n.  A  revolving  frame  on  which  yarn,  thread, 
lines,  etc.,  are  wound;  a  yarn  measure  =  54  inches 
for  cotton  or  linen,  .'10  for  worsted.  —  v.  t.  [reeled 
(reld),  reeling.]  To  wind  upon  a  reel,  as  yarn  or 
thread  from  the  spindle. — v.  i.  To  move  in  walk¬ 
ing,  first  to  one  side  and  then  the  other;  to  vacillate, 
stagger.  [AS.  hreol ,  LL.  alabrum  ;  not  s.  rt.  roll.] 

Reel,  rel,  n.  (Mus.)  A  lively  dance,  characterized  by 
a  whirling  movement.  [Ga.  righil .] 

Reeming,  rem'ing,  n.  ( JVaut .)  The  opening  of  the 
seams  between  the  planks  of  vessels,  for  calking. 
[Prob.  fr.  ream.) 

Reenforce,  re'en-iors',  v.  t.  [-forced  (-fdrst'),  -for¬ 
cing. J  To  strengthen  with  new  force,  assistance,  or 
support;  esp.  to  strengthen  (an  army  or  a  fort)  with 
additional  troops,  or  a  navy  with  additional  ships. — 

—  n.  ( Artil .)  Part  of  a  gun  near  the  breech  which 
is  stronger  than  the  rest  of  the  piece  :  see  Cannon. 

—  Re'enforce'ment,  n.  Act  of  reenforcing  ;  that 
which  reenforces  ;  additional  force  ;  esp.  additional 
troops  or  ships,  to  strengthen  an  army  or  navy. 

Reenter,  re-en'ter,  v.  t.  [-tered  (-tSrd),  -ticking.] 
To  enter  again  or  anew.  ( En¬ 
graving r.)  To  cut  deeper,  as 
those  incisions  of  the  plate 
which  the  acid  has  not  bitten 
in  sufficiently.  —  v.  i.  To 
enter  anew  or  again.  —  Re¬ 
entering  angle.  An  angle  of  a 
polygon  pointing  inward,  ascr, 
m  tlie  cut.  —  Reen'trance,  Reentering  Angle, 
-trans,  n.  Act  of  entering  again. 

Reeve.  See  under  Reef,  of  a  sail. 

Refashion,  re-t'ash'un,  v.  t.  J-ioned  (-und),  -ioning.] 
To  fashion,  form,  or  mold  into  shape  a  second  time; 
remodel;  change  the  form  of. 

Refection,  re-fek'shun,  n.  Refreshment  after  hunger 
or  fatigue;  a  simple  repast;  lunch.  [F.j  L.  refectio, 
fr.  reficere ,  -fectum ;  facere ,  to  make  J  —  Refec'tive, 
-tiv,  n.  That  which  refreshes.  —  Refec'tory, -to-rY, 
n.  A  room  of  refreshment;  orig.  a  hall  in  convents 
and  monasteries,  for  a  repast.  [LL.  refectorium.) 

Refer,  re-fer',  v.  t.  [-ferred  (-ferd'),  -ferring.]  To 
carry  or  send  back,  pass  over,  give  in  charge;  to  pass 
over  to  another  tribunal  or  authority  for  decision; 
to  assign  to  as  a  class,  a  cause,  motive,  reason,  or 
ground  of  explanation.  —  v.  i.  To  have  recourse, 
apply,  betake  one’s  self;  to  have  reference  or  rela¬ 
tion;"  to  relate;  to  make  reference  or  allusion,  direct 
attention;  to  direct  or  apply  for  information  or  a 
guarantee  of  any  kind.  [OF.  referer,  L.  referre ,  fr. 
re-  and  ferre  =  E.  bear,  q.  v.]  —  Referable',  Refer r- 
rible,  a.  Capable  of  being  referred;  assignable;  as- 
cribable;  imputable.  —  ReLeree',  n.  One  to  whom 
a  thing  is  referred;  a  person  to  whom  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  a  matter  in  dispute  in  order  that  he  may  set¬ 
tle  it;  arbitrator;  umpire.  — Reference,  -ens,  n.  Act 
of  referring,  or  state  of  being  referred;  a  directing, 
delivering,  making  over,  or  sending,  as  for  treat¬ 
ment,  decision,  information,  etc.;  respect;  heed;  con¬ 
cern  taken;  allusion;  intimation;  one  of  whom  in¬ 
quiries  can  be  made  as  to  the  integrity,  capacity, 
etc.,  of  another;  a  passage  in  a  work  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  from  another  passage. 

Refine,  re-fin',  v.  t.  [-fined  (-find'),  -fining.]  To 
reduce  to  a  fine,  unmixed,  or  pure  state;  to  free 
from  impurities.  (Metal.)  To  reduce  (metals)  from 
the  ore;  to  separate  from  other  metals  or  from  dross. 
To  purify  from  what  is  gross,  coarse,  vulgar,  inele¬ 
gant,  low,  etc.  —  v.i.  To  become  pure,  be  cleared 
of  feculent  matter;  to  improve  in  accuracy,  delicacy, 
or  excellence  of  any  kind ;  to  affect  nicety  or  subtilty 
in  thought  orlanguage.  [Fr.  re-  and  fine ,  but  in  imit. 
of  F.  raffiner,  to  refine,  fr.  re-  and  affiner,  to  refine, 
fr.  L.  ad,  to,  and  F .fin  =  E .fine.]  —  Refift'edly,  -ed¬ 
it,  adv.  In  a  refined  manner;  also,  with  affected 
nicety  or  elegance.—  Refin'edness,  a.—  Refine 'ment, 


n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  high  cultivation; 
culture;  elegance;  over-nicetv;  affected  subtilty.— 
Refin'er,  n.— Refin'ery,  -er-T,  n.  The  place  and  ap¬ 
paratus  for  refining  metals,  sugar,  etc. 

Refit,  re-fit',  v.  t.  To  fit  or  prepare  again;  to  repair; 
to  fit  out  or  provide  a  second  time.—  r.  i.  To  repair 
damages.  —  Refit'ment,  n.  A  second  fitting  out. 

Reflect,  re-flekt',  v.  t.  To  bend  or  throw  hack;  esp., 
to  cause  to  return  after  striking  upon  any  surface; 
to  give  back  an  image  of;  to  mirror.—  v.  i.  To  throw 
back  light,  heat,  etc.;  to  rebound  as  from  a  surface; 
to  turn  back  the  thoughts  upon  anything;  to  attend 
earnestly  to  what  passes  within  the  mind;  to  think 
in  relation  to  moral  truth  or  rules;  to  cast  reproach. 
[L.  refiectere,  -flexion  ;  fleet  ere,  to  bend  or  turn.]  — 
Reflec'tion,  -flex'ion,  n.  Act  of  reflecting,  or  state 
of  being  reflected;  the  return  of  rays,  beams,  sound, 
etc.,  from  a  surface;  the  reverting  of  the  mincl  to 
that  which  has  already  occupied  it;  the  capacity  for 
judging  rationally,  esp.  in  view  of  a  moral  rule  or 
standard;  that  which  is  produced  by  reflection;  an 
image  given  back  from  a  reflecting  surface;  result 
of  meditation;  esp.,  thoughts  suggested  by  truth; 
censure;  reproach  cast.— Reflect'ive,  -iv,  a.  Throw¬ 
ing  back  images;  capable  of  exercising  thought  or 
judgment.  (Gram.)  Reflexive;  reciprocal.  —  Re- 
flect'or,  n.  One  who  reflects;  something  having  a 
polished  surface  for  reflecting  light  or  heat,  as  a 
mirror,  speculum,  etc.  — Re'flex,  a.  Directed  back; 
retroactive;  introspective;  produced  in  reaction,  in 
resistance,  or  in  return.  (Bot.)  Bent  back;  reflected. 
(Physiol.)  Produced  by  stimulus  without  the  neces¬ 
sary  intervention  of  consciousness.  (Paint.)  Il¬ 
luminated  by  light  reflected  from  another  part  of 
the  same  picture.  [L.  reflexus,  p.  p.  of  refiectere.]  — 
Reflex'ible,  a.  Capable  of  being  reflected  or  thrown 
back.  —  Reflex'ive,  -iv,  a.  Bending  or  turned  back¬ 
ward;  reflective.  ( Gram.)  Having  for  its  direct  ob¬ 
ject  a  pronoun  which  refers  to  the  agent  or  subject 
as  its  antecedent,  —  said  of  certain  verbs.  [F.  re- 
flex  if.] 

Refluent,  ref'lu-ent,  a.  Flowing  back;  returning;  ebb¬ 
ing.  [L.  refluens,  p.  pr.  of  refiuere,  -fluxion,  to  flow 
back;  fluere,  to  flow.]  —  Ref'iuence, -ency,  -en-sf,  n. 
A  flowing  back.  — Re'flux,  a.  Returning  or  flowing 
back;  reflex.  —  n.  A  flowing  back,  as  the  return  of 
a  fluid;  ebb.  [F.] 

Reform,  re-f6rm',  v.  t.  To  form  again,  create  or  shape 
anew;  esp.,  to  restore  to  a  former  good  state, or  bring 
from  bad  to  good;  to  amend,  correct,  better,  restore, 
reclaim. — v.  i.  To  return  to  a  good  state;  to  be 
amended  or  corrected.  —  n.  Amendment  of  what  is 
defective,  vicious,  corrupt,  or  depraved  ;  amend¬ 
ment;  rectification;  correction.  [F.  reformer,  L.  re- 
formare,  -matum ;  format  e,  to  form,  fr.  forma,  form.] 

—  Reform  school.  A  governmental  institution  for 
the  confinement,  instruction,  and  reformation  of 
juvenile  offenders,  and  young  persons  of  idle  or 
vicious  habits.  —  ReForma'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc.;  change  from  worse  to  better.  ( Eccl . 
Hist.)  The  religious  movement  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lGth  century,  which  resulted  in  the  separation 
of  the  Protestant  church  from  the  Romish  see.  [F.] 

—  Re'forma'tion,  n.  Act  of  forming  anew;  a  second 
forming  inorder. — Reform'- 
ative,  -tiv,  a.  Forming; 
again ;  having  the  quality  of 
renewing  form;  reforma¬ 
tory.  —  Reform'atory,  -to¬ 
rt,  a.  Tending  to  produce 
reformation.  —  Reform'er, 
n.  One  who  effects  a  refor¬ 
mation  or  amendment;  one 
who  advocates  reform  in 
church  or  state,  or  in  man¬ 
ner  of  life.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One 
of  those  who  commenced 
the  reformation  of  religion 
in  the  16th  century.  —  Re- 
form'ist,  n.  One  who  is  of 
the  reformed  religion;  one 
who  proposes  or  favors  po¬ 
litical  reform. 

Refract,  re-frakt',  v.  t.  To 
bend  sharply  and  abruptly 
back.  (Opt.)  To  cause  to 
deviate  from  a  direct  course, 
as  rays  of  light.  [L.  refrin- 
gere,  -fraction  ;  fravgere,  to 
break.]  —  Refrac'tion,  n. 

Act  of,  or  state  of  being, 


Refraction. 

a  b,  vessel,  lower  part  filled 
with  water ;  «  2,  ray  o£ 
light  in  straight  line  ; 
rps ,  raj  of  light  refract- 
ed  ;  Q  qf  perpendicular. 


sun,  cube,  fqll ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxboN,  chair,  get. 
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etc.;  the  change  in  the  direction  of  a  ray  of  light, 
heat,  etc.,  when  it  enters  obliquely  a  medium  of  a 
different  density  from  that  through  which  it  has  pre¬ 
viously  moved.  [F.J  —  Refract'ive,  -iv,  a.  Serving 
or  having  power  to  refract  or  turn  from  a  direct 
course;  pert,  to  refraction.—  Refract'ory,  -o-rY,  a. 
Sullen  or  perverse  in  opposition  or  disobedience;  not 
readily  yielding  to  heat,  or  to  the  hammer,  as  metals; 
difficult  of  fusion,  reduction,  etc.  [F.  refrectaire,  L. 
refractarius.]  —  Refract'oriness,  n.  Quality  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  refractory;  perverse  or  sullen  obsti¬ 
nacy;  unmanageableness;  difficulty  of  fusion, —  said 
of  metals.  —  Refran'gible,  -jt-bl,  a.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  refracted  or  turned  out  of  a  direct  course  in 
passing  from  one  medium  to  another,  as  rays  of 
fight.  [F.]  —  Refran'gibil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being 
refrangible;  disposition  of  rays  of  light  to  be  turned 
out  of  a  direct  course,  in  passing  out  of  one  trans¬ 
parent  body  or  medium  into  another. —  Ref'ragable, 
-ra-ga-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  refuted;  refutable. 
[LL.  refragabilis,  fr.  L.  refragari,  to  oppose,  resist; 
frangere,  to  break.] 

Refrain,  re-fran',  v.  t.  [-frained  (-fraud'),  -frain- 
ing.]  To  hold  back,  restrain,  keep  within  prescribed 
bounds,  curb,  govern. — v.  i.  To  keep  from  action 
or  interference,  forbear,  abstain,  withhold.  [F.  re- 
frener,  L.  refrenare ,  to  bridle,  hold  in  with  a  bit; /re  - 
num,  a  bit,  curb,  frena  (pi.),  a  bridle;  s.  rt.  L.firmus 
=  E  .Jinn.] 

Refrain,  re-fran',  n.  The  burden  of  a  song;  a  portion 
of  a  song  or  poem  recurring  at  the  end  of  each  stanza 
or  division;  a  musical  repetition.  [F.;  Proven,  re- 
franhs ,  a  refrain,  Sp.  refran,  a  proverb  frequently 
repeated,  fr.  L.  refringere ,  to  pull  back,  repeat.] 

Refrangible.  See  under  Refract. 

Refresh,  re-fresh',  v.  t.  [-freshed  (-fresht'),  -fresh¬ 
ing.]  To  make  fresh  again,  restore  strength,  spirit, 
animation,  etc.,  to;  to  cool,  invigorate,  revive,  renew, 
cheer;  to  renovate,  retouch.  TOF.  refreschir ;  frez 
(iem.fresche)  =  OHG.  frisc  =  E  .fresh.]  —  Refresh'- 
er,  n.  — Refresh'ment,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being, 
etc.;  restoration  of  strength,  spirit,  vigor,  or  liveli¬ 
ness;  that  which  refreshes;  esp.,  food  taken  for  the 
sake  of  fresh  strength;  rest;  repose;  quiet;  peace; 
sympathy,  etc.  [OF.  refreschissement.] 

Refrigerate,  re-frij'er-at,  v.  t.  To  allay  the  heat  of, 
cool,  refresh.  [L.  refrigerate,  -atum;  frigerare,  to 
make  cool,  fr.  frigus,  frigoris,  coolness.]  —  Refrig'er- 
a'tion,  n.  Act  of  cooling;  abatement  of  heat;  state 
of  being  cooled.  —  Refrig'erative,  -tiv,  a.  Allaying 
heat;  cooling.  —n.  A  cooling  medicine.  —  Refrig¬ 
erator,  n.  That  which  refrigerates,  or  keeps  cool; 
as,  a  box  for  keeping  articles  cool  by  means  of  ice; 
an  apparatus  for  rapid  cooling,  connected  with  a 
still,  etc.  —  Refrig'erant,  a.  Cooling;  allaying  heat. 
—  n.  That  which  cools. 

Refuge,  ref'uj,  n.  Shelter  or  protection  from  danger 
or  distress;  that  which  shelters  or  protects;  a  place 
inaccessible  to  an  enemy;  an  expedient  to  secure 

Protection  or  defense;  asylum;  retreat;  covert.  [F.; 

i.  refugium,  fr.  refugere,  to  flee  back;/«pere,  to  flee.] 
—  Refugee', -je',  n.  One  who  flies  to  a  shelter  or 
place  of  safety;  esp.,  one  who  flees  to  a  foreign  pow¬ 
er  or  country  for  safety.  [F.  refug ui,  p.  p.  of  se  refu- 
gier,  to  take  shelter.] 

Refulgent,  re-ful'jent,  a.  Casting  a  bright  light;  radi¬ 
ant;  brilliant;  splendid.  [L.  refulgens,  p.  pr.  of  re- 
fulgere ,  to  flash  back,  shine  bright;  fulgere,  to  shine.] 
—  Reful'gently,  udv.  —  Reful'gence,  -gency,  -jon-sT, 
n.  Quality  of  being  refulgent;  splendor;  radiance. 
Refund,  re-fund',  v.  t.  To  return  in  payment  or  com¬ 
pensation  for  what  has  been  taken;  to  repay,  restore. 
[L.  refundere  ;  fundere,  to  pour.] 

Refuse,  re-fuz',  v.  t.  [-fused  (-fuzd'),  -fusing.]  To  de¬ 
ny  (a  request,  demand,  invitation,  or  command);  to 
decline  to  accept,  reject.  —  v.  i.  To  decline  to  accept 
something  offered.  [F.  refuser,  perh.  same  as  E.  re¬ 
fute  (q.  v.),  fr.  L.  refutare,  confused  with  L.  recusare, 
to  refuse;  or  perh.  fr.  L.  refundere,  -fusurn,  to  return, 
restore,  hence  to  refuse  (a  present,  etc.)  :  see  Re¬ 
fund.]  —  RefuB'er,  n.  —  Refus'able,  a.— Refus'al,  n. 
Act  of  refusing;  denial  of  anything  demanded,  so¬ 
licited,  or  offered  for  acceptance;  right  of  taking  in 
preference  to  others;  option;  preference;  preemption. 
—  Ref'use,  -us,  a.  Refused;  rejected;  of  no  value; 
worthless.  —  n.  That  which  is  refused  or  rejected  as 
useless;  waste  matter;  dregs;  sediment;  scum;  dross; 
trash. 

Refute,  re-fut',  v.  t.  To  prove  to  be  false  or  erroneous, 
confute,  disprove,  repel.  [F.  ref  liter,  L.  refutare,  da¬ 
tum:  see  Futile.]  — Refut'able,  «.  — Ref'uta'tion, 


n.  Act  or  process  of  refuting  or  disproving,  or  state 
of  being  refuted;  proof  of  falsehood  or  error.  —  Re- 
fut'atory,  -a-to-rY,  a.  Tending  to  refute;  refuting. 

Regain,  re-gan',  v.  t.  [-gained  (-gaud'),  -gaining.] 
To  gain  anew;  to  recover  (what  has  escaped  or  been 
lost);  to  reobtain,  repossess,  retrieve. 

Regal,  re'gal,  a.  Pert,  to  a  king;  kingly ;  royal.  [OF.; 
L.  regalis,  fr.  rex,  regis,  a  king,  fr.  regere,  to  rule; 
s.  rt.  Skr.  rajan,  a  king,  raj,  to  govern,  ry,  Gr.  ore- 
gein,  to  sketch,  E.  rectangle  (q.  v.),  etc.,  correct,  di¬ 
rect,  reach,  right,  rigid,  rule,  dress,  drake,  royal.]  — 
Re'gally,  adv.—  Rega'lia,  -ga'IT-a,  n.  pi.  Ensigns  of 
royalty;  regal  symbols  or  paraphernalia;  decorations 
or  insignia  of  an  office  or  order.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  re- 
pahs.]  —Regality,  -gal'T-tt,  n.  Royalty;  sovereign¬ 
ty;  sovereign  jurisdiction.  —  Re'gent,  -jent,  a.  Rul¬ 
ing  ;  governing  ;  regnant ;  exercising  vicarious  au¬ 
thority.  —?t.  One  who  rules  or  reigns;  one  who  gov¬ 
erns  a  kingdom  in  the  minority,  absence,  or  disabil¬ 
ity  of  the  sovereign  ;  one  of  a  governing  board  ;  a 
trustee  or  overseer.  [F.;  L.  regens,  p.  pr.  of  regere.] 
—  Re'gentship,  -gency,  n.  Office  of  a  regent  or  ruler; 
rule;  authority;  government;  esp.,  the  office,  juris¬ 
diction,  or  dominion  of  a  vicarious  ruler;  body  of 
men  intrusted  with  vicarious  government.  [F.  re- 
gence,  L.  regentia.]  —  Reg'icide,  rej't-sld,  n.  One 
who  kills  a  king;  esp.  (Eng.  Hist.),  one  of  the  judges 
who  condemned  Charles  I.  to  death;  the  killing  of  a 
king.  [F.,  fr.  L.  rex  and  cseda,  a  slayer,  fr.  cmdere, 
to  kill  ;  cf.  Parricide.]  —  Regime,  ra-zhem',  n. 
Mode  or  style  of  rule  or  management;  administra¬ 
tion.  [F.;  L.  regimen,  guidance,  fr.  regere.]  —  Reg'- 
imen,  rej'Y-men,  n.  Orderly  government;  any  regu¬ 
lation  or  remedy  intended  to  produce  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  by  gradual  operation.  (Med.)  Systematic  use 
of  food  and  drink,  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 
(Oram.)  A  relation  of  syntax  between  2  words; 
government;  the  words  governed.  [L.:  see  Regime, 
preceding.]  —  Reg'iment,  n.  (Mil.)  A  body  of  troops, 
commanded  by  a  colonel,  and  consisting  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  companies,  usually  10.  [F. ;  fr.  L.  regimentum, 
rule.]  — Regimen'tal,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  concerning,  a 
regiment.  —  Regimen'tals,  n.  pi.  The  uniform  of  a 
regiment;  military  dress.  —  Re'gion,  -jun,  n.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  territory  of  indefinite  extent;  province;  dis¬ 
trict;  tract;  neighborhood;  vicinity;  sphere.  [F.;  L. 
regio,  a  line,  boundary,  territory,  f  r.  regere.]  —  Reg'- 
ular,  -u-ler,  a.  Conformed  to  a  rule;  agreeable  to  an 
established  rule,  law,  principle,  or  mode;  governed 
by  rule  or  rules;  steady  or  uniform  in  course,  prac¬ 
tice,  or  occurrence;  normal;  orderly;  methodical;  pe¬ 
riodical;  instituted  or  initiated  according  to  estab¬ 
lished  forms  or  discipline;  belonging  to  a  monastic 
order.  —  n.  (Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  A  member  of  any 
religious  order  who  has  taken  the  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  and  been  solemnly  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  church.  (Mil.)  A  soldier  belonging  to 
a  standing  army.  [L.  regularis,  fr.  regula,  a  rule,  fr. 
regere.]  —  Regularity,  -l&r'T-tt,  n.  Condition  or 
quality  of  being  regular;  method;  steadiness;  uni¬ 
formity.—  Reg'ularly,  adv.—  Reg'ulate,  v.  t.  To  ad¬ 
just  by  rule,  method,  or  established  mode;  to  subject 
to  governing  principles  or  laws;  to  put  in  good  order, 
adjust,  dispose,  methodize,  arrange.  [L.  regulare, 
-latum,  fr.  regula.]  —  Regula'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc.;  a  prescribed  rule;  law;  principle;  or¬ 
der.  —  Reg'ula  tor,  n.  One  who  regulates.  (Mech.) 
A  contrivance  to  produce  uniformity  of  motion  or 
regulate  it,  as  a  watch-spring,  etc.  —  Reg'let,  n. 
(Arch.)  A  kind  of  flat,  narrow  molding.  (Print.) 
A  thin  strip  of  wood  of  the  height  and  thickness  of 
a  quad  (nonpareil,  pica,  etc.),  used  instead  of  a  blank 
line,  or  in  making  margin._  [F.,  dim.  of  regie  =  L. 
regula,  a  rule.]  —  Rei'gle,  re'gl,  n.  A  hollow  cut  or 
channel  for  guiding  anything;  a  groove.  [OF.  =  F. 
regie.]  —  Reg 'ulus,  n.  ;  E.  pi.  -luses  ;  L.  pi.  -Li. 
(Chem.)  The  partially  purified  metal,  which,  in  the 
melting  of  ores,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 
(Astron$  A  star  of  the  1st  magnitude  in  the  constel¬ 
lation  Leo,  or  the  lion._  [L.,  a  petty  king,  prince, 
dim.  of  rex.]  —  Reign,  ran,  n.  Kioyal  authority;  su¬ 
preme  power;  time  during  which  a  king,  queen,  or 
emperor,  possesses  the  supreme  authority  ;  rule ; 
empire  ;  dominion ;  influence  ;  prevalence.  —  v.  t. 
[reigned  (rand),  reigning.]  To  possess  or  exercise 
sovereign  authority;  to  be  predominant,  prevail;  to 
have  superior  or  uncontrolled  dominion.  [ME.  and 
F.  regne,  L.  regnum,  a  kingdom,  realm,  fr.  regere,  F. 
regner,  L.  regnare,  to  reign.)  —  Reg'nant,  a.  Exer¬ 
cising  regal  authority;  reigning;  predominant;  prev¬ 
alent.  [L.  regnans,  p.  pr.  of  regnare .] 
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Regardant  pas¬ 
sant. 


Regale,  re-gal',  n.  A  royal  or  princely  entertainment; 
a  magnificent  repast. —v.  t.  [regaled  (-gald'), 
-oali.no.]  To  entertain  in  a  royal,  princely,  or 
sumptuous  manner;  to  gratify,  refresh.  [F.  regaler , 
to  entertain,  peril,  fr.  galer ,  to  rejoice  ;  s.  rt.  Sp. 
gala,  parade  :  see  Gala.]  —  Regale'ment,  n.  Re¬ 
freshment  ;  entertainment ;  gratification. 

Regalia,  Regality,  etc.  See  under  Regal. 

Regard,  re-giird  ,  v.  t.  To  observe,  notice,  or  remark 
particularly;  to  pay  respect  to,  treat  as  of  peculiar 
importance;  to  hold  and  treat,  look  upon,  consider, 
heed,  estimate,  value.  —  n.  Look  ;  aspect ;  view  ; 
gaze;  attention,  as  to  a  matter  of  importance  or  in¬ 
terest;  that  feeling  which  springs 
from  perception  of  value,  estima¬ 
ble  qualities,  or  anything  that  ex¬ 
cites  admiration;  respect;  relation; 
reference.  [F.  regarder ;  garder, 
to  guard,  q.  v.]  —  Regard'ant,  a. 

Looking  behind.  (Her.)  Look¬ 
ing  behind  or  backward.  —  Re- 
gard'er,  n.  —  Regard'ful,  -ful,  a. 

Taking  notice  ;  observing  ’with 
care  ;  needful  ;  attentive.  —  Re- 
gard'fully,  adv.  —  Regard'less,  a. 

Not  looking  or  attending;  negli¬ 
gent  ;  careless  ;  indifferent ;  unobservant ;  neglect¬ 
ful.  —  Regard'lessly,  adv.  —  Regard'lessness,  n. 

Regatta,  re-gat'ta,  n. ;  pi.  -tas,  -taz.  A  rowing  or  sail¬ 
ing  match  in  which  a  number  of  boats  compete  fora 
prize.  [It.,  orig.  a  contention  for  mastery,  Olt.  ri- 
gattare,  to  wrangle,  contend  ;  Sp.  regateo,  a  hag¬ 
gling,  also  a  regatta.] 

Regency.  See  under  Regal. 

Regenerate,  re-jen'er-at,  v.  t.  To  generate  or  produce 
anew.  ( l'heol .)  To  cause  to  be  spiritually  born 
anew,  or  to  become  a  Christian.  —  a.  Reproduced. 
( Thcol .)  Born  anew  ;  changed  from  a  natural  to  a 
spiritual  state.—  Regen 'erateness,  -eracy,  -gr-a-sl,  n. 
State  of  being,  etc.  —  Regeneration,  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.;  reproduction.  ( Theol .)  The 
entering  into  a  new  spiritual  life.  —  Regen'erative, 
-tiv,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  etc. 

Regent,  Regicide,  Regiment,  Region,  etc.  See  under 
Regal. 

Register,  rej'is-t2r,  n.  A  written  account  or  entry  ; 
memorial  record;  list;  roll;  book  in  which  a  register 
is  kept;  the  officer  who  keeps  such  an  account;  that 
which  records;  a  contrivance  for  automatically  not¬ 
ing  down  or  calculating  the  performance  of  a  ma¬ 
chine,  the  rapidity  of  a  process,  the  pressure  of  a 
fluid,  etc.;  a  device  for  regulating  the  passage  of 
heat  or  air,  as  in  a  furnace,  or  in  the  floor  or  wall  of 
a  room.  (Print.)  Correspondence  of  pages  or  col¬ 
umns  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sheet.  (Coin.)  A  docu¬ 
ment  issued  by  the  custom-house,  to  be  kept  on 
board  a  vessel  on  a  foreign  voyage,  as  evidence  of 
its  nationality.  (Mus.)  Compass  of  a  voice  or  in¬ 
strument  ;  a  portion  of  the  compass  of  a  voice  ;  a 
stop  or  set  of  pipes  in  an  organ. —  v.  t.  [registered 
(-tSrd),  -tering.]  To  enter  in  a  register,  record,  en¬ 
roll.  —  v.  i.  (Print.)  To  correspond  in  relative  po¬ 
sition,  as  the  columns  or  pages  of  a  printed  sheet. 
[ME.  and  F.  registre ,  LL.  registimn,  regestum,  fr. 
L.  regerere,  -gestum,  to  bring  back,  record  ;  gerere, 
to  bring.]  —  Reg'istership,  n.  Office  of  register. — 
Reg'istrar,  n.  One  who  registers;  a  recorder;  keep¬ 
er  of  records.— Registra'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.—  Reg'- 
istry,  -trf,  n.  Act  of  recording  in  a  register  ;  place 
where  a  register  is  kept ;  series  of  facts  recorded. 

Reglet,  Regnant.  See  under  Regal. 

Regorge,  re-g6rj',  v.  t.  [-gorged  (-gorjd'),  -gor¬ 
ging.]  To  vomit  up,  eject  from  the  stomach;  to 
swallow  again;  to  swallow  eagerly. 

Regress,  re'gres,  n.  Passage  back  ;  return  ;  power  or 
liberty  of  passing  back.  [L.  regressus,  fr.  regredi, 
regression,  fr.  re  and  gradi,  to  step,  go,  grauus,  a 
step,  pace.]  —  Regres'sion,  -gresh'un,  n.  Act  of  re¬ 
turning;  retrogression;  retrogradation.  —  Regress'- 
ive,  -iv,  a.  Passing  back;  returning. 

Regret,  re-gret',  v.  t.  To  grieve  over,  be  sorry  for;  to 
look  back  at  with  sorrowful  longing,  repent,  bewail, 
bemoan.  —  n.  Pain  of  mind  at  something  causing 
unhappiness;  pain  of  conscience;  remorse;  concern; 
repentance;  penitence  ;  self-condemnation.  [F.,  de¬ 
sire,  sorrow,  grief,  regretter,  OF.  regrater,  to  desire, 
lament;  peril,  s.  rt.  Goth,  gretan,  Ic.  and  Sw.  grata, 
Lowland  Scot,  greit,  to  weep,  bewail.]  —  Regret'ful, 
-ful,  a.  Full  of  regret.  —  Regret'table,  a.  Admit¬ 
ting  of,  or  deserving,  regret. 

Regular,  Regulate,  Regulus,  etc.  See  under  Regal. 


Regurgitate,  re-ger'jY-tat,  v.  t.  To  throw  or  pour 
back  in  great  quantity.  —  v.  i.  To  be  thrown  or 
poured  back;  to  rush  or  surge  back.  [LL.  regurgi- 
tare,  - tatum ,  L.  g urges,  a  gulf.]  —  Regur  gita'tion,  n. 
Act  of  flowing  or  pouring  back  by  the  orifice  of  en¬ 
trance;  act  of  swallowing  again; ’the  rising  into  the 
mouth  of  solids  or  fluids  from  the  stomach. 

Rehabilitate,  re-ha-bil'Y-tat,  v.  t.  To  reinstate,  re¬ 
store  (a  delinquent)  to  a  former  right,  rank,  or 
privilege  forfeited.  —  RehabiPita'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
etc.;  restoration  to  former  rights. 

Rehear,  re-lier',  v.  t.  [-heard  (-h5rd'),  -hearing.] 
To  hear  again,  try  a  second  time. 

Rehearse,  re-hgrs',  v.  t.  [-iiearsed  f-hSrst'),  hears¬ 
ing.]  To  repeat  (what  lias  been  already  said);  to 
narrate,  recount,  relate  ;  to  recite  in  private  for  ex¬ 
periment  and  improvement,  before  a  public  repre¬ 
sentation.  [OF.  reherser,  -car,  orig.  to  harrow  over 
again,  hence,  to  go  over  the  same  ground,  repeat ; 
herce,  a  harrow  :  see  IIearse.]  —  Rehears'al,  n. 
Act  of  rehearsing,  or  state  of  being  rehearsed  ;  re¬ 
cital;  narration;  recital  of  a  piece  before  the  public 
exhibition  of  it. 

Reigle,  Reign.  See  under  Regal. 

Reimburse,  re'im-bers',  v.  t.  [-bursed  (-bSrst'),  -burs- 
ing.J  To  replace  in  a  treasury  or  purse,  pay  back; 
to  indemnify,  refund,  repay,  make  up,  restore,  ren¬ 
der  an  equivalent.  [F.  reinbourser :  see  Purse.]  — 
Reimburse'ment,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  repayment.  —  Re- 
imburs'er,  n. 

Rein,  ran,  n.  The  strap  of  a  bridle,  fastened  to  the  bit 
on  each  side  and  extending  to  the  hand  of  the  dri¬ 
ver,  by  which  to  govern  the  horse,  etc.;  a  means  of 
curbing,  restraining,  or  governing.  —  v.  t.  [reined 
(rand),  reining.]  To  govern  by  a  bridle;  to  restrain, 
control.  [ME.  and  OF.  reine,  LL.  retina,  L.  retinacu¬ 
lum,  fr.  retinere,  to  hold  back,  retain,  q.  v.] 

Reindeer,  ran'der,  n.  [Written  also  rain-  and  rane- 
dee  r.J  A  ruminant 
mammal  of  the  deer 
kind,  of  several  spe¬ 
cies,  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  both 
hemispheres.  [Ic. 
hr  e  inn,  AS.  hran, 

OSw.  ren  (a  mistaken 
use  of  the  Lapp  word 
reino,  pasturage, 
herding ;  the  Lapp 
for  reindeer  being 
pat  so),  a  reindeer, 
and  E.  aee/\] 

Reinforce.  See  R  e- 
en  FORCE. 


Reindeer. 


Reins,  ranz,  n.  pi.  The  kidneys ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  back,  over  the  kidneys;  the  affections  and  pas¬ 
sions, —  formerly  supposed  to  have  their  seat  in  that 
part  of  the  body.  [OF.;  L.  renes;  s.  rt.  Gr.  phren,  the 
midriff,  phrenes,  parts  about  the  heart,  whence  E. 
frenzy.]  —  Re'nal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  kidneys  or  reins. 
[L.  renalis. ]  —  Ren'iform,  a.  Of  the  shape  of  a  kid¬ 
ney.  (Pot.)  Of  the  form  of  a  section  of  a  kidney: 
see  Kidney.  [L .forma,  form.] 

Reinstate,  re'in-stat',  v.  t.  To  place  again  in  pos¬ 
session,  or  in  a  former  state. 

Reinsure,  re'in-shoor',  v.  t.  [-si! red  (-slioord'),  -sur- 
ING.]  To  insure  property  in  favor  of  one  who  has 
previously  insured  it.  —  Re'insur'ance,  -ans,  n.  A 
contract  of  indemnity  to  a  party,  who  has  insured 
property,  against  loss  by  his  insurance;  insurance  a 
second  time  or  again. 

Reintegrate,  re-in'te-grat,  v.  t.  To  renew  with  regard 
to  any  state _or  quality;  to  restore,  reestablish. 

Reis-effendi,  rez/ef-fen'de,  n.  A  Turkish  minister  for 
foreign  affairs.  [Ar.  reis,  rees,  head,  chief,  and  Turk. 
efendi,  effendi,  q.  v.] 

Reissue,  re-ish'sboo,  v.  t.  To  issue  a  2d  time.  —  n.  A 
2d  or  repeated  issue. 

Reiterate,  re-it'5r-at,  v.  t.  To  repeat  again  and  again; 
to  say  or  do  repeatedly,  recapitulate,  rehearse.  — 
Reit  era'tion,  n.  Repetition. 

Reiect,  re-jekt',  v.  t.  To  cast  from  one,  throw  away, 
uiscard  ;  to  refuse  to  receive,  decline  haughtily  or 
harshly;  to  refuse  to  grant,  repel,  repudiate,  rebuff, 
decline.  [OF.  rejecter,  L.  rejicere,  -jectuin  ;  jacere,  to 
throw.]  —  Rejoct'able,  a.  —  Reject'er,  n.  —  Rejec¬ 
tion,  n.  Act  of  rejecting,  throwing  away,  casting 
off,  or  forsaking;  refusal  to  accept  or  grant;  repulse; 
slight,  etc.  [F.j 

Rejoice,  re-jois',  v.  i.  [-joiced  (-joist'),  -joicing.] 
To  feel  joy,  experience  gladness  in  a  high  degree, 
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delight,  exult,  triumph.  —  v.  t.  To  give  joy  to,  make 
joyful,  gladden,  cheer,  exhilarate,  delight.  [ME.  re- 
joicen ,  -sen,  OF.  resjdir,  fr.  re-  and  esjoiir  (F.  jouir), 
fr.  L.  gaudere,  to  rejoice.] 

Rejoin,  re-join',  v.  t.  (-joined  (-joind'), -joining.]  To 
join  again,  unite  after  separation;  to  answer.  —  v.i. 
To  answer  to  a  reply.  — Rejoin'der,  n.  An  answer. 
(Law.)  The  defendant’s  answer  to  the  plaintiff’s 
replication. 

Rejuvenate,  re-ju've-nat,  v.  t.  To  render  young  again. 
[L.  re-  unajuvenis,  young.] — Reju  venes'cence,  -nes'- 
cency,  -nes'sen-sY,  n.  A  renewing  of  youth  ;  state 
of  being  or  growing  young  again.  —  Rejuvenes'- 
cent,  a.  Becoming,  or  causing  to  become,  rejuve¬ 
nated  ;  rejuvenating.  —  Reju'venize,  -ve-niz,  v.  t. 
To  render  young  again. 

Rekindle,  re-kin'ai,  v.  t.  [-dled  (-did),  -dung.]  To 
kindle  again,  set  on  fire  anew ;  to  excite  or  rouse 
anew. 

Relapse,  re-laps',  v.  t.  [-lapsed  (-lapst'),  -lapsing.] 
To  slip  or  slide  back;  to  fall  back,  return  to  a  former 
state  or  practice,  —  generally  in  a  bad  sense.  —  n.  A 
sliding  or  falling  back,  esp.  into  a  former  bad  state, 
either  of  body  or  morals.  [L.  relabi,  relapsus ;  labi, 
to  fall,  slip,  slide.]  —  Relapsing  fever.  (Pathol.)  An 
acute,  epidemic,  contagious  fever,  usually  not  fatal, 
which  prevails  endenncally  also  in  Ireland,  Russia, 
and  elsewhere  :  it  is  marked  by  1  or  2  remissions  of 
the  fever,  and  by  the  presence  during  the  paroxysm 
of  a  spiral  bacterium  in  the  blood;  famine  fever. — 
Relaps'er,  n.  One  who  relapses  into  vice  or  error. 

Relate,  re-lat',  v.  t.  To  recount,  narrate,  recite,  tell 
over  ;  to  ally  by  connection  or  kindred.  —  v.  i.  To 
stand  in  some  relation,  have  bearing  or  concern,  per¬ 
tain,  refer.  [F.  relater ,  LL.  relatare,  fr.  L.  ref  err e, 
-latum,  to  relate.]  —  Relat'er,  n.  —  Rela'tion,  n.  Act 
of  relating  or  telling  ;  that  related  ;  narrative  of 
facts;  state  of  being  related  or  of  referring;  relative 
quality  or  condition  ;  connection  by  consanguinity 
or  affinity  ;  a  person  connected  by  consanguinity 
or  affinity;  kindred;  kinsman;  kinswoman.  [F.]  — 
Relational,  a.  Having  relation  or  kindred ;  indi¬ 
cating  or  specifying  some  relation.  —  Relationship, 
n.  State  of  being  related  by  kindred,  affinity,  or 
other  alliance.  —  Rel'ative,  -tiv,  a.  Having  relation; 
respecting;  pertaining;  arising  from  relation,  orfrom 
connection  with,  or  reference  to,  something  else ; 
not  absolute.  (Oram.)  Indicating  or  expressing  re¬ 
lation.  —  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  relates  to,  or  is 
considered  in  its  relation  to,  something  else;  a  per¬ 
son  connected  by  blood  or  affinity.  (Gram.)  A 
word  relating  to  or  representing  another  word  or 
phrase,  called  its  antecedent.  [ME.  and  F.  relatif] 
—  Relatively,  adv.  In  a  relative  manner;  in  rela¬ 
tion  or  respect  to  something  else  ;  not  absolutely. — 
Rel'ativenesa,  n.  —  Relat'or,  n.  One  who  relates; 
a  relater.  (Law.)  A  private  person  at  whose  instance 
an  information  is  filed  by  the  attorney-general ;  a 
prosecutor. 

Relax,  re-inks',  v.  t.  [-laxed  (-lakst'),  -laxing.]  To 
make  less  close,  firm,  rigid,  or  tense;  to  make  less 
severe  or  rigorous,  abate  the  stringency  of;  to  slack¬ 
en,  remit;  to  relieve  from  attention  or  effort;  to  re¬ 
lieve  from  constipation;  to  open.  —  v.i.  To  become 
loosened  or  feeble;  to  be  made  lax;  to  abate  in  sever¬ 
ity  ;  to  remit  in  close  attention  or  effort.  [L.  relax- 
are,  -atum;  laxare,  to  loose,  slacken.]  —  Relax'able, 
a.  —  Relaxa'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.; 
remission  of  closeness,  firmness,  tension,  rigor,  ef¬ 
fort,  or  constipation  ;  remission  from  attention  and 
effort.  [F.]  —  Relax'ative,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
relaxing;  laxative.  —  Release',  -les',  v.  t.  [-leased 
(-lest'),  -leasing.]  To  set  free  from  confinement, 
ive  liberty  to;  to  relieve  from  something  that  con- 
nes,  burdens,  or  oppresses;  to  let  go  (a  legal  claim), 
discharge,  quit,  acquit.  —  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of 
being,  etc. ;  relief  from  care,  pain,  or  any  burden  ; 
discharge  from  obligation  or  responsibility.  (Law.) 
A  giving  up  or  relinquishment  of  some  right  or 
Claim  ;  a  quitclaim  ;  acquittance  ;  discharge.  [OF. 
relessier,  fr.  L.  relaxare.]  —  Releas'able,  a.  —  Re- 
lease'ment,  n.  Act  of  releasing.  —  Releas'er,  n.  — 
Re'lessee',  -se',  n.  One  to  whom  a  release  is  ex¬ 
ecuted.  —  Reffessor', -sor',  n.  The  person  who  ex¬ 
ecutes  a  release. 

Relay,  re-la',  n.  A  supply  of  anything,  as  of  horses,  ar¬ 
ranged  beforehand  for  affording  relief  from  time  to 
time,  or  at  successive  stages.  [F.  relais ,  a  relay,  par 
relais,  by  turns,  relayer,  to  succeed  in  the  place  of 
the  weary,  relieve,  perh.  fr.  L.  relaxare,  to  relax, 
q.  v.;  perh.  fr.  D.  laten,  Goth.  It  tan  —  E.  let.] 


Relay,  re-la',  v.  t.  [-layed  (-lad'),  -laying.]  To  lay 
again,  or  a  second  time. 

Release,  etc.  See  under  Relax. 

Relegate,  rel'e-gat,  v.  t.  To  remove,  dispatch,  con¬ 
sign,  remand,  transfer;  to  send  into  exile,  banish. 
[L.  relegare,  -gutum  ;  legare,  to  send  with  a  commis¬ 
sion  :  see  Legate.]  —  ReFega'tion,  n.  Act  of  rel¬ 
egating;  removal;  consignment;  banishment;  exile. 

Relent,  re-lent',  v.  i.  'Io  become  less  harsh,  hard 
cruel,  etc. ;  to  become  more  mild  and  tender,  feel 
compassion;  to  yield.  [F.  ralentir,  L.  relentescere, 
to  slacken,  fr.  re-  and  lentus,  slack,  slow ;  s.  rt.  L. 
lenis,  gentle,  E.  lithe.]  —  Relent'less,  a.  Unmoved 
by  appeals  for  sympathy  or  forgiveness;  insensible 
to  the  distress  of  others ;  destitute  of  tenderness ; 
implacable  ;  unmerciful ;  pitiless  ;  cruel. 

Relevant,  rel'e-vant,  a.  Bearing  upon,  or  properly 
applying  to,  the  case  in  hand;  pertinent;  applica¬ 
ble.  [F.  relevant ,  p.  pr.  of  relever,  to  raise  again,  re¬ 
lieve,  q.  v.]— Rel'evance,  -vancy,  -van-sY,  n.  State  of 
being  relevant,  or  of  affording  relief  or  aid;  perti¬ 
nence;  fitness;  propriety;  appositeness. 

Reliable,  Reliance,  etc.  See  under  Rely. 

Relic,  Relict,  etc.  See  under  Relinquish. 

Relieve,  re-lev',  v.  t.  [-lieved  (-levd'),  -lieving.] 
To  cause  to  rise,  cause  to  seem  to  rise,  set  off  by 
contrast;  to  raise  or  remove  (anything  which  de- 
resses,  weighs  down,  or  crushes) ;  to  render  less 
urdensome  or  afflicting,  alleviate  ;  to  make  less 
monotonous;  to  free  from  any  burden,  trial,  evil, 
distress,  etc. ;  to  release  from  a  post  or  station  by 
substitution  of  others;  to  ease  of  any  burden,  wrong, 
or  oppression  by  judicial  or  legislative  interposition, 
by  the  removal  of  a  grievance,  by  indemnification 
for  losses,  etc.;  to  remedy,  redress,  right.  [F.  relever, 
L.  relevare;  lev  are,  to  lift;  s.  rt.  relevant,  bas-relief.] 

—  Reliev'able,  a.  —  Reliev'er,  n.  —  Relief',  -lef ',  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  removal  of  any  evil,  or 
of  anything  oppressive  or  burdensome;  release  from 
a  post,  or  from  the  performance  of  duty;  that  which 
relieves  or  gives  succor,  aid,  or  comfort.  (Sculp.  & 
Arch.)  Prominence  of  a  figure  above  or  beyond  the 
ground  or  plane  on  which  it  is  formed.  (Paint.)  The 
appearance  of  projection,  which  a  figure  exhibits  to 
the  eye  at  a  distance.  [F.] 

Religion,  re-lij'un,  n.  The  recognition  of  God  as  an 
object  of  worship,  love,  and  obedience;  any  system 
of  faith  and  worship;  piety;  sanctity.  [F.;  L.  re- 
ligio;  s.  rt.  L.  religens,  fearing  the  gods.]  —  Relig'- 
ionism,  -izm,  n.  Practice  of,  or  adherence  to,  relig¬ 
ion;  affected  or  false  religion.—  Relig'iouist,  u.  One 
earnestly  or  bigotedly  devoted  to  a  religion.  —  Re- 
lig'ious,  -lij'us,  a.  Pert.,  relating  to,  or  concerned 
with,  religion  ;  possessing,  acting  according  to,  or 
agreeing  with,  religion  ;  scrupulously  faithful  or 
exact ;  pious  ;  godly;  devout ;  strict ;  rigid  ;  exact. 
[F.  religieux,  L.  religiosus.]  —  Relig'iously,  adv. 

Relinquish,  re-link'wish,  v.  t.  [-quished  (-wisht), 
-quishing.]  To  withdraw  from,  leave  behind:  to 
give  up,  renounce  a  claim  to,  resign,  quit,  forsake, 
abandon,  forego.  [OF.  relinquir,  L.  relinquere,  -lic- 
tuni,  to  leave  behind;  linquere ,  to  leave.]  —  Relin'- 
quisher,  n.  —  Relin'quishment,  n.  Act  of  leaving 
or  quitting;  a  forsaking;  the  renouncing  a  claim  to. 

—  Rel'ict,  n.  A  woman  whose  husband  is  dead;  a 
widow.  [L.  relicta ,  i.  of  relictus,  p.  p.  of  relinquere .] 

—  Rel'ic,  w,  That  which  remains  after  loss  or  de¬ 
cay;  a  corpse;  the  body,  or  some  part  of  the  body, 
Of  deceased  saints  or  martyrs;  a  memorial;  any  re¬ 
membrancer.  [F.  reliques,  pi.,  L.  reliquise,  pi.,  fr. 
relinquere.]  —  Rel'iquary,  -Y-kwa-rY,  n.  A  small 
chest,  box,  or  casket  in  which  relics  are  kept.  [F. 
reliquaire,  LL.  reliquiare  or  - arium ,  a  casket  for 
(reliquise)  relics.] 

Relish,  rel'ish,  v.  t.  [-isiied  (-isht),  -isiiing.]  To  taste 
or  eat  with  pleasure  ;  to  like  the  flavor  of,  enjoy,  be 
pleased  with  or  gratified  by;  to  give  a  pleasing  flavor 
to.  — v.  i.  To  nave  a  pleasing  taste,  give  pleasure, 
gratification,  or  satisfaction  ;  to  have  a  flavor.  —  n. 
A  pleasing  taste;  enjoyable  quality;  power  of  pleas¬ 
ing  ;  savor  ;  quality  ;  characteristic  tinge  ;  inclina¬ 
tion  or  taste  for;  fondness;  the  smallest  perceptible 
quantity;  tinge;  that  used  to  impart  a  flavor;  some- 
tiling  taken  with  food  to  render  it  more  palatable. 
OF.  relecher,  to  lick  or  taste  anew  ;  lecher,  OUG. 
ecchon  —  E.  lick.]  —  Rel'ishable,  a.  Having  an 
agreeable  taste;  worthy  of  being  relished. 

Reluct,  re-lukt',  v.  i.  To  strive  or  struggle  against 
anything;  to  make  resistance.  [L .  reluctari, -tatus ; 
luctari,  to  struggle,  fr.  lucta,  a  wrestling  ;  s.  rt.  Gr. 
lugizein,  to  bend,  twist,  overpower,  Skr.  ruj,  to  br.enk, 
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bend,  hurt.]  —  Reluc'tance,  -tancy,  -tan-sY,  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  reluctant;  aversion  of  mind;  re- 
ugnanee;  unwillingness;  dislike.  —  Reluc'tant,  a. 
triving  against  ;  much  opposed  in  heart;  proceed¬ 
ing  from  an  unwilling  mind  ;  granted  with  reluc¬ 
tance;  averse;  loth;  disinclined;  coy.  [L.  reluctans, 
p.  pr.  of  reluctari .]  —  Reluc'tantly,  adv. 

Relume,  re-ltlm',  v.  t.  [-lumed  (-lamd'),  -luming.] 
To  rekindle,  light  again.  [L.  reluminare;  luminare, 
to  light,  fr.  lumen,  light.] 

Rely,  re-li',  v.  i.  [-lied  (-lid'),  -lying.]  To  rest  with 
confidence,  as  the  mind  when  satisfied  of  the  veraci¬ 
ty,  integrity,  or  ability  of  persons,  or  of  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  facts  ;  to  trust,  depend,  repose.  [E.  re- 
and  lie ,  i.  e.,  to  lie  back  (on),  lean  (on) ;  not  fr.  OF. 
relayer :  see  Relay. J —  Reli'able,  a.  Suitable  or  fit 
to  be  relied  on  ;  worthy  of  dependence  or  reliance  ; 
trustworthy.  —  Reliableness,  -abil'ity,  n.  Trust¬ 
worthiness.  —Reliance,  -ans,  n.  Act  of  relying,  or 
condition  or  quality  of  being  reliant;  repose  of  mind 
on  what  is  deemed  sufficient  support  or  authority  ; 
anything  on  which  to  rely  ;  ground  of  trust ;  confi¬ 
dence  ;  faith. 

Remain,  re-man',  v.  i.  [-mained  (-mand'),  -main- 
in  g.]  To  stay  behind  while  others  withdraw  or  are 
removed;  to  be  left  as  not  included  or  comprised; 
to  continue  in  a  fixed  place,  an  unchanged  form  or 
condition,  an  undiimnished  quantity;  to  abide,  last, 
endure.  —  n.  That  which  is  left ;  relic  ;  remainder, 

—  chiefly  in  pi. ;  a  dead  body,  corpse,  —  only  in  pi.; 
the  literary  works  of  one  who  is  dead.  [OF.  re- 
tnaindre,  L.  renianere,  fr.  re,  again,  back,  manere,  to 
stay,  remain.]  —  Rem'nant,  n.  What  remains  after 
n  part  is  removed,  performed,  etc.  ;  a  small  portion  ; 
slight  trace  ;  fragment ;  residue  ;  rest ;  remainder. 
[OF.  remanant ,  p.  pr.  of  remaindre,  fr.  L.  remanere.'] 

—  Remain'der,  n.  Anything  that  remains,  or  is  left, 
after  the  separation  and  removal  of  a  part;  sum  left 
after  subtraction.  ( Law .)  An  estate  depending  upon 
a  particular  prior  estate,  and  limited  to  arise  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  determination  of  such  estate. 

Remand,  re-mind',  v.  t.  To  recommit  or  send  back. 
[F.  remander,  L.  remandare;  mand  are,  to  commit, 
order,  send  word.] 

Remark,  re-mark',  n.  Act  of  remarking  or  attentive¬ 
ly  noticing  ;  expression,  in  speech  or  writing,  of 
something  remarked  or  noticed  ;  a  casual  observa¬ 
tion;  note;  comment;  annotation.-*- v.  t.  [remarked 
(-markt'),  -marking.]  To  take  notice  of  ;  to  ex¬ 
press  in  words  or  writing,  as  observed  or  noticed;  to 
call  attention  to,  notice,  heed,  note,  say.  — v.  i.  To 
6ay  or  observe.  [F .  remarquer ;  marquer,  to  mark  : 
see  Mark.]  —  Remark'able,  a.  Worthy  of  or  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  remarked  or  noticed  ;  extraordinary  ; 
unusual ;  rare  ;  strange  ;  wonderful  ;  notable  ;  fa¬ 
mous;  eminent.  [F.  remarquable.)  —  Remark'able- 
ness,  n.  —  Remark'ably,  adv.  —  Remark'er,  n. 

Remedy,  rem'e-df,  n.  That  which  cures  a  disease  ; 
that  which  corrects  or  counteracts  an  evil  of  any 
kind.  {Law.)  The  legal  means  to  recover  aright,  or 
obtain  redress  for  a  wrong.  —  v.  t.  [remedied  (-did), 
-dying.]  To  apply  a  remedy  or  cure  to;  to  restore  to 
soundness,  health,  integrity,  etc. ;  to  heal,  redress, 
relieve,  help,  aid,  remove,  counteract,  etc.  [OF.  rem- 
ede,  L.  remedium  ;  mederi,  to  heal,  to  cure.]  —  Reme'- 
diable,  -df-a-bl,  a.  —  Reme'dial,  a.  Affording,  or 
intended  for,  a  remedy.  —  Remediless,  re-med'Y- 
or  rem'e-df-less,  a.  Incapable  of  being  restored, 
changed,  or  prevented  ;  not  answering  as  a  remedy; 
ineffectual;  powerless. 

Remember,  re-inem'b5r,  v.  t.  [-bered  (-bSrd),  -Ber¬ 
ing.]  To  bring  to  mind  again,  recall  ;  to  keep  in 
mind,  preserve  fresh  in  the  memory,  keep  from  be¬ 
ing  forgotten.  [OF.  remembrer,  L.  rememorari,  mem- 
orare,  to  bring  to  remembrance.]  —  Remem'berer, 
n.  —  Remem'brance,  -brans,  n.  Act  of  remember¬ 
ing  ;  state  of  being  remembered,  or  held  in  mind  ; 
recollection;  that  which  serves  to  keep  in  or  bring 
to  mind;  a  memorial;  token  ;  memento  ;  souvenir  ; 
power  of  remembering  ;  time  within  which  a  fact 
can  be  remembered.  [F.]  —  Remem'brancer,  n. 

Remigrate,  rem'Y-  or  re-mi'grat,  v.  i.  To  migrate 
again,  return.  —  Remigra'tion,  n.  Migration  to  a 
former  place. 

Remind,  re-rmnd',  v.  t.  To  put  in  mind,  bring  to  the 
remembrance,  notice,  or  consideration  of.  —  Re- 
mind'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  reminds. 

Reminiscence,  rem-Y-nis'sens,  n.  State  of  being  rem¬ 
iniscent,  or  inclined  to  call  to  mind;  power  of  recall¬ 
ing  to  mind  ;  that  remembered  or  recalled  to  mind  ; 
memory;  remembrance;  recollection.  [F.;  L.  rern- 


iniscentia,  fr.  reminiscens,  p.  pr.  of  reminisci,  to  recol¬ 
lect.]  —  Reminis'cent,  a.  Capable  of,  or  inclined  to, 
call  to  mind. 

Remit,  re-mit',  v.  t.  To  send  back,  refer;  to  give  up,  sur¬ 
render,  resign;  to  relax  in  intensity;  to  refrain  from 
exacting  or  enforcing,  abate;  to  forgive;  to  transmit 
or  send,  esp.  to  a  distance  (money,  bills,  etc.)  —  v.  i. 
To  abate  in  force  or  in  violence  ;  to  grow  less  in¬ 
tense,  become  moderated.  [L.  remittcrc,  -mission,  to 
send  back,  slacken,  abate;  mittere,  to  send.]— Re- 
mit'ment,  n.  Act  of  remitting  ;  state  of  being  re¬ 
mitted.  —  Remit'tal.  n.  A  remitting  ;  a  giving  up  ; 
surrender. —  Remittance,  -tans,  n.  (Com.)  Act  of 
transmitting  (money,  bills,  etc.),  esp.  to  a  distant 
place;  the  sum  or  thing  remitted. —Remit'tent,  a. 
Having  remissions  from  time  to  time,  as  a  disease. — 
Remitter,  n.  One  who  remits  or  makes  remittance. 
(Law.)  The  sending  or  placing  back  of  a  person  to 
a  title  or  right  he  had  before.  —  Remit'tor,  -tfir,  n. 
(Law.)  One  who  makes  a  remittance.  —  Remise', 
-ml/.',  v.  t.  [-mised  (-mlzd'), -wising.]  To  release 
a  claim  to;  to  resign  or  surrender  by  deed. — Re¬ 
miss',  -mis',  a.  Not  energetic  or  exact  in  duty  or 
business;  not  careful  or  prompt  in  fulfilling  engage¬ 
ments  ;  lacking  earnestness  or  activity  ;  languid ; 
slack  ;  dilatory  :  negligent  ;  inattentive  ;  heedless  ; 
thoughtless.  —  Remia'sible,  -st-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  remitted  or  forgiven.  —  Remis'sion,  -mish'un, 
n.  Act  of  remitting,  surrendering,  or  giving  up ; 
esp.,  discharge  from  that  which  is  due  ;  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  a  claim,  right,  or  obligation  ;  pardon  ;  for¬ 
giveness;  release.  (Med.)  A  temporary  subsidence 
of  the  force  or  violence  of  a  disease  or  o#  pain.  — 
Reraiss'ly,  adv.  In  a  remiss  or  a  negligent  manner. 

—  Remiss'ness,  n. 

Remnant.  See  under  Remain. 

Remodel,  re-mod'el,  v.  t.  [-eled  (-eld), -eling.]  To 
model  or  fashion  anew. 

Remold,  -mould,  re-mold',  v.  t.  To  mold  or  shape 
anew,  make  over,  remodel. 

Remonstrate,  re-mon'strat,  v.  i.  To  exhibit  or  pre¬ 
sent  strong  reasons  against  an  act,  measure,  or  any 
course  of  proceedings;  to  expostulate,  reprove.  [LL. 
remonstrare,  -stratum  ;  L.  monstrare,  to  6iiow.] —  Re- 
mon'strator,  n.  —  Remon'strance,  -strans,  ».  Act 
of  expostulation  ;  the  terms  in  which  one  remon¬ 
strates;  earnest  advice  or  reproof.  [F.] — Remon'- 
8trant,  a.  Inclined  or  tending  to  remonstrate;  ex- 
postulatory. — n.  One  who  remonstrates. 

Remorse,  re-mfirs',  n.  The  keen  or  gnawing  pain  or 
anguish  excited  by  a  sense  of  guilt;  compunction; 
regret;  compassion.  [OF.  remors,  LL.  remorsus,  fr. 
L.  remordere,  -morsum,  to  bite  again  or  back,  tor¬ 
ment  ;  mordere,  to  bite,  vex.]  —  Remorse'ful,  -ful,«. 
Full  of  remorse  or  compunction;  compassionate  ; 
pitiable.  —  Remorse'less,  a.  Without  remorse  or  sen¬ 
sibility;  cruel;  insensible  to  distress;  pitiless;  relent¬ 
less;  merciless;  savage.  —  Remorse'leS'ly,  adv. 

Remote,  etc.  See  under  Remove. 

Remove,  re-moov',  v.  t.  [-moved  (-moovd'), -moving.] 
To  cause  to  change  place;  to  move  away  from  the 
position  occupied  ;  to  displace  from  an  office,  etc.; 
to  cause  to  cease  to  be,  put  an  end  to;  to  banish;  to 
carry  from  one  court  to  another.  —  v.  i.  To  change 
place  in  any  manner;  to  change  one’s  residence.  —  n. 
Act  of  removing;  removal;  state  of  being  removed; 
that  which  is  removed,  as  a  dish  removed  from  table 
to  make  way  for  something  else;  distance  or  space 
through  which  anything  is  removed  ;  interval ;  a 
step  in  any  scale  of  gradation.  [OF.  remouvoir,  L. 
removere,  -motum.]  —  Remov'er,  n.~  Remov'able,  a. 
Admitting  of  being  removed,  as  from  an  office  or 
station,  or  from  one  place  to  another.  —  Remov'a- 
bil'ity,  n.  —  Renov'al,  n.  Act  of  removing  from 
a  place,  office,  etc.  ;  act  of  remedying  or  taking 
away  ;  state  of  being  removed  ;  change  of  place; 
migration;  displacing;  departure;  death;  act  of  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to.  —  Remote',  -mot',  a.  Removed  to  a 
distance;  not  near;  far  away,  —  said  in  respect  to 
time  or  place;  removed;  not  agreeing,  according,  or 
being  related,  —  in  various  figurative  uses;  foreign; 
alien;  primary;  abstracted  ;  slight;  inconsiderable, 
[OF.  remot,  fern,  remote,  L.  remotus,  p.  p.  of  remo- 
vere.~\  —  Remote'ly,  adv.  —  Remote'ness,  n. 

Remunerate,  re-mu'nSr-at,  v.  t.  To  pay  an  equiva¬ 
lent  to  for  any  service,  loss,  expense,  or  other  sac¬ 
rifice  ;  to  recompense,  requite,  repay,  reimburse. 
L.  remunerare,  - atum  ;  munerare,  to  give,  present, 
r.  munus, -eris,  a  gift,  present].  —  Remu/nera'tion, 
n.  Act  of  remunerating;  that  given  to  remunerate. 

—  Remu'nerative,  -tiv,  a.  Intended  or  fitted  to  re- 
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numerate  ;  yielding  a  proper  remuneration.  —  Re- 
mu'neratory,  -to-rl,  a.  Affording  recompense. 

Renal.  See  under  Reiss. 

Renard,  ren'ard,  w.  A  fox,  —  so  called  in  fables  or 
familiar  tales,  and  in  poetry.  [F.;  Flemish  Reinaerd,  I 
OllG.  Regmhurt,  Reinhart ,  i.  e.,  strong  in  counsel, 
the  name  of  the  fox  in  a  celebrated  German  epic 
poem;  OHG.  regun,,  counsel,  Goth  rac/in ,  an  opinion, 
decree,  s.  rt.  Skr.  rack,  to  arrange;  OHG.  kart  =E. 
hard.] 

Renascent,  re-nas'sent,  a.  Springing  or  rising  into 
being  again;  reproduced;  able  or  likely  to  De  re¬ 
born,  renewed,  or  reproduced  ;  rejuvenated.  [L. 
renascens,  p.  pr.  of  renasci,  to  be  born  again;  nasci, 
to  be  born.]  —  Renas'cence,  -cency,  -sen-sT,  n.  State 
of  being,  etc. —  Renaissance',  rS-na-saNs',  n.  Lit., 
a  renewal  ;  the  historic  period  of  the  revival  of 
learning  in  Europe  in  the  15th  and  10th  centuries; 
the  transitional  movement  from  tiie  middle  ages  to 
the  modern  world;  a  style  of  decorative  art,  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  return  from  Gothic  to  antique  forms, 
revived  by  Raphael.  [F.] 

Rencontre,  ren-kon'ter,  -counter,  -kown'tSr,  n.  A 
meeting  of  2  persons  or  bodies;  a  meeting  in  oppo¬ 
sition  or  contest;  action  or  engagement;  a  sudden 
Contest  without  premeditation,  as  between  individ¬ 
uals  or  small  parties;  conflict;  collision;  clash.  [F. 
rencontre,  for  reencontre;  encontrer,  to  encounter, 
q.  v.J  —  Rencoun'ter,  v.  i.  To  meet  an  enemy  un¬ 
expectedly,  come  into  collision,  skirmish. 

Rend,  rend,  v.  t.  [rent,  rending.]  To  separate  into 

§arts  with  force  or  sudden  violence;  to  tear  asun- 
er;  to  part  or  tear  off  forcibly,  burst,  break,  rup¬ 
ture,  crack,  split.  [AS.  krendan .  OFries.  renda,  to 
tear,  break,  1c.  liri.nda,  to  push,  kick,  throw;  prob. 
s.  rt.  Skr.  krit,  to  cut,  L.  crena  -  E.  cranny.]  — 
Ren'der,  n.  —  Rent,  n.  An  opening  made  by  rend¬ 
ing  ;  a  break  or  breach  made  by  force  ;  a  schism  ; 
separation. 

Render,  ren'der,  v.  t.  [-dered  (-dErd),  -derino.]  To 
return,  pay  back,  restore;  to  inflict,  as  a  retribution; 
to  give  on  demand,  surrender;  to  furnish,  coritrib- 
■Jite ;  to  make  up,  state,  deliver;  to  cause  to  be,  or  to 
become;  to  translate  from  one  language  into  an¬ 
other;  to  interpret,  or  bring  into  full  expression  to 
others,  the  meaning,  spirit,  and  full  effect  of;  to  try 
out  or  extract  (oil,  lard,  tallow,  etc.)  from  fatty  ani¬ 
mal  substances;  to  plaster  roughly  without  lathing. 
[?.  rendre,  LL.  rendere ,  L.  reddere,  -ditum;  dare,  to 
give.]  —  Ren'derable, a.  Capable  of  being  rendered. 
—  Rendi'tion,  -disli'un,  n.  Act  of  rendering,  or  re¬ 
turning;  surrender,  as  of  fugitives  from  justice,  at 
the  claim  of  a  foreign  government;  translation;  ren¬ 
dering.  —  Reddi'tion,  -dlsh'un,  n.  A  returning  of 
anything;  restitution;  surrender.  [Fg  L.  redditio, 
fr.  reddere.]  —  Ren'dezvous,  ren'de-voo,  n.  A  place 
for  meeting;  esp.,  the  appointed  place  for  troops  or 
ships  of  a  fleet  to  assemble;  a  meeting  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  —  v.i.  [-voused  (-vood'),  -vousing.]  To  as¬ 
semble  or  meet  at  a  particular  place,  as  troops, 
ships,  etc.  —  v.  t.  To  assemble  or  bring  together  at 
a  certain  place.  [F.,  lit.,  render,  or  assemble,  your¬ 
selves;  rendez,  imperative  pi.  of  rendre;  vous  =  L. 
vos,  you.]  —  Rent,  n.  A  certain  sum  or  amount  in 
money,  provisions,  chattels,  or  labor,  periodically 
paid  or  received  for  the  use  of  a  tenement,  estate,  or 
corporeal  inheritance;  in  France,  capital  invested  in 
public  funds,  stocks,  etc.  —  v.  t.  To  grant  the  pos¬ 
session  and  enjoyment  of,  for  a  consideration  ;  to 
lease;  to  take  and  hold  by  lease  or  at  will,  for  a  con¬ 
sideration,  the  possession  of.  —  v.  i.  To  be  leased,  or 
let  for  rent.  [ME.  and  F.  rente.  It.  rendita,  fr.  L. 
reddita  ( pecunia ),  (money)  rendered  or  paid.]  — 
Rent'able,  a.  —  Rent'al,  Rent'roll,  n.  A  schedule 
or  account  of  rents,  with  the  names  of  the  tenants, 
etc.  —  Rent'er,  n.  One  who  rents  or  leases  an  estate; 
the  lessee  or  tenant  who  takes  an  estate  or  tenement 
on  rent. 

Renegade,  ren'e-gad,  -ga'do,  n.  One  faithless  to  prin¬ 
ciple  or  party  ;  esp.  an  apostate  from  a  religious 
faith ;  or,  one  who  deserts  from  a  military  or  naval 
service;  a  deserter;  a  common  vagabond.  [Sp.  rene- 
gado,  p.  p.  of  renegar,  to  forsake  the  faith,  LL.  rene- 
gare;  L.  negare ,  to  deny;  in  ME.  renegat  and  run¬ 
agate.] 

Renew,  re-nu',  v.  t.  [-newed  (-nfld'),  -newing.]  To 
make  over  as  good  as  new,  give  new  life  to;  to  re¬ 
store  to  freshness,  completeness,  or  vigor;  to  begin 
again;  to  repeat,  either  exactly  or  almost  exactly; 
to  furnish  again.  (  Theol .)  To  make  new  spiritually, 
implant  holy  affections  in  the  heart.  —  v.  i.  To  be 


made  new,  grow  or  commence  again.  —  Renew'able, 
a.  —  Renew'al,  n.  Act  of  renewing  or  forming  anew; 
that  renewed.  —  Renew'edly,  a  do.  Again  ;  once 
more.  —  Renew'er,  n. 

Reniform.  See  under  Reins. 

Rennet,  ren'net,  n.  The  inner  membrane  of  the  4th 
stomach  of  the  calf,  or  an  infusion  or  preparation 
of  it,  used  for  coagulating  milk.  [AS.  rinnan,  ren- 
nan,  to  run— because  causing  milk  to  run,  or  cur¬ 
dle.] 

Renounce,  re-nowns',  v.  t.  [-nounced  (-nownst'), 
-nouncing.]  To  declare  against,  reject  (a  title  or 
claim) ;  to  cast  off  or  reject  (a  connection  or  pos¬ 
session),  give  up,  disavow,  disclaim,  abjure,  recant, 
quit,  forego,  resign,  abdicate.  [F.  renoncer,  L.  re- 
nunciare ;  nunciare,  to  announce:  see  Nuncio.  ]  — Re- 
nounce'ment,  n.  Act  of  disclaiming;  renunciation. 

—  Renoun'cer,  n.  —  Renun'cia'tion,  -shl-a'shun,  n. 
Act  of  renouncing  ;  disavowal;  disclaimer;  abjura¬ 
tion;  recantation;  relinquishment.  [F.  renonciation, 
L.  renuntiatio.] 

Renovate,  ren'o-vSt,  v.  t.  To  make  over  again,  render 
as  good  as  new,  renew,  regenerate,  revive.  [Same  as 
renew  ;  L.  renovare,  -ration ;  novare,  to  make  new,  fr. 
novus  =  E.  new.]  —  Renova'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc.  [F.] 

Renown,  re-nown',  n.  The  state  of  being  much  known 
and  talked  of  ;  fame  ;  celebrity.  [ME.  renoun,  OF. 
renon,  F.  rervom,  fr.  nom  =  L.  nomen,  a  name.]  —  Re¬ 
nowned',  -nownd',  a.  Celebrated  for  great  and  he¬ 
roic  achievements,  for  distinguished  qualities,  or  for 
grandeur  ;  famous  ;  noted  ;  eminent ;  remarkable 
wonderful.  —  Renown'edly,  -ed-lY,  adv. 

Rent,  a  tear,  breach.  See  under  Rend. 

Rent,  payment,  Rental,  etc.  See  under  Render. 

Renter,  ren'ter,  v.  t.  1-tered  (-tSrd),  -tering.]  To 
sew  together  so  that  the  seam  is  scarcely  visible  ;  to 
fine-draw.  [F.  rentraire,  fr.  re-,  en-  (—  L.  in-),  into, 
together,  ana  trakir,  L.  trakere,  to  draw.] 

Renunciation.  See  under  Renounce. 

Reorganize,  re-6r'gan-Iz,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Tzd),  -izing.1 
To  organize  anew,  reduce  again  to  an  organized 
condition.  —  Reorganization,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 

Rep,  rep,  a.  Formed  with  a  surface  closely  corded,  or 
of  a  cord-like  appearance.  —  n.  A  kind  of  stuff  hav¬ 
ing  a  surface  appearing  as  if  made  of  small  cords. 
[Prob.  corrupt,  of  rib.] 

Repair,  re-par',  v.  t.  [-paired  (-pard'), -pairing.]  To 
restore  to  a  sound  or  good  state  after  decay,  injury, 
dilapidation,  or  partial  destruction;  to  make  amends 
for,  as  for  an  injury,  by  an  equivalent;  to  indemnify 
for;  to  renew,  mend,  retrieve,  recruit.  —  n.  Restora¬ 
tion  to  a  sound  or  good  state  after  decay,  waste,  inju¬ 
ry,  or  partial  destruction;  reparation;  condition.  [F. 
reparer,  L.  reparare  ;  parare,  to  prepare.]  —  Repair'- 
able,  a.  —  Repair'er,  n.  —  Rep'arable,  -a-ra-bl,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being,  etc.  [F.;  L.  reparabilis.]  —  Rep'ara'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  that  done  or 
made  in  order  to  repair;  indemnification  for  loss  or 
damage  ;  restoration  ;  restitution  ;  compensation  ; 
amends.  [F.]  —  Repar'ative,  -p&r'a-tiv,  a.  Tending 
to  repair  ;  restoring  to  a  sound  state  ;  tending  to 
amend  defect,  or  make  good.—  n.  That  which,  etc. 

Repair,  re-par',  v.  i.  To  go,  betake  one’s  self,  resort. 
[F.  repairer,  OF.  retainer,  to  haunt,  frequent,  prob. 
ir.  repaire,  a  wild  beast’s  den,  a  haunt,  place  of  re¬ 
sort;  It.  ripararsi,  to  frequent,  resort  to,  lit.  to  make 
a  ( riparo )  shelter,  place  of  security.] 

Repartee,  rep'ar-te',  n.  A  smart,  ready,  and  witty 
reply;  retort,  —v.  i.  [reparteed  (-ted'),  -teeing.] 
To  make  smart  and  witty  replies.  [F.  repartie,  fr. 
repartir ,  to  reply,  to  answer  a  thrust  with  a  thrust; 
partir,  to  part,  divide,  also  to  burst  out  laughing,  fr. 
L.  partire,  to  share,  fr.  pars,  part.] 

RepasB,  re-pas',  v.  t.  [-passed  (-past'), -passing.]  To 
pass  again,  pass  or  travel  back,  pass  a  second  time. 

—  v.  i.  To  pass  or  go  back,  move  back. 

Repast,  re-past',  n.  Act  of  taking  food;  that  taken  as 
food;  a  meal;  victuals.  [OF.;  past,  a  meal,  L.  pas- 
tus,  food,  orig.  p.  p.  of  pascere,  to  feed.] 

Repay,  re-pa',  v.  t.  [-paid  (-pad'),  -paying.]  To  pay 
back,  make  return  or  requital  for,  pay  anew,  or  a 
second  time,  as  a  debt,  refund,  recompense,  remu¬ 
nerate,  reimburse,  requite.  —  Repay'able,  a.  —  Re- 
pay'ment,  n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  money  or  other  thing 
repaid. 

Repeal,  re-pel',  v.  t.  [-pealed  (-peld'),  -pealing.]  To 
recall  (a  deed,  will,  law,  or  statute);  to  abrogate  by 
authority,  abolish,  revoke,  rescind,  annul,cancel,  re¬ 
verse. —  n.  Revocation;  abrogation.  [OF.  rapeler  ; 
apeler,  to  appeal.! — T.opeal'able,  a.  —  Repeal'able- 
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ness.  n.  —  Repeal'er,  n.  One  who  repeals  or  seeks  a 
repeal;  an  advocate  for  the  repeal  of  the  Articles  of 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Repeat,  re-pet',  v.  t.  To  go  over  a  second  time;  to  do, 
try,  make,  attempt,  or  utter  again;  to  do  or  say  what 
one  has  already  done  or  said;  to  reiterate,  recite,  re¬ 
hearse,  recapitulate. —  n.  Act  of  repeating;  repeti¬ 
tion  ;  that  repeated,  or  to  be  repeated.  {Mas.)  A 
mark,  or  series  of  dots,  placed  before  and  after  a  pas¬ 
sage  to  be  repeated  in  performance.  [F.  repeter,  L. 
re  peter e  ;  pete  re ,  to  seek.]  —  Repeatedly,  adr. —  Re¬ 
peat'  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  repeats;  one 
who  recites  or  rehearses ;  a  watch  that  strikes  the 
hours  at  the  touch  of  aspring;  afire-arm  that  may  be 
discharged  many  times  in  quick  succession;  in  if.  S., 
one  who  votes  more  than  once  at  an  election. —  Rep'- 
etend',  n.  { Math .)  That  part  of  a  repeating  decimal 
which  recurs  continually.  —  Rep'eti'tion,  -tish'un, 
ii.  Act  of  repeating;  recital  from  memory;  tautol¬ 
ogy;  iteration;  rehearsal.  [F.]  —  Rep'eti'tional,  -a- 
ry,  -a-rT,  a.  Containing  repetition.  —  Rep'eti'tious, 
-tish'us,  a.  Repeating;  containing  repetition. 

Repel,  re-pel',  v.  t.  [-pelled  (-peld'),  -pellixg.]  To 
drive  back,  force  to  return,  check  the  advance  of; 
to  encounter  or  assault  with  effectual  resistance,  as 
an  encroachment;  to  repulse,  reject,  refuse.  JL.  re- 
pellere,  -pulsum ;  pellere,  to  drive.] — Repel'lence, 
-lency,  -len-sT,  n.  Quality  or  capacity  of  repelling; 
repulsion.  —  Repel'lent,  a.  Driving  back;  able  or 
tending  to  repel. —  n.  That  which  repels  or  scatters; 
a  kind  of  water-proof  cloth.  —  Repel'ler,  n.  —  Re¬ 
pulse',  -puls',  n.  Condition  of  being,  or  act  of,  etc.; 
refusal;  denial;  failure. —  v.  t.  [-pulsed  (-pulst'), 
-pulsing.]  To  repel,  beat  or  drive  back,  reject. 
— -  Repul'sion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  — 
Repul'sive,  -siv,  a.  Inclined,  serving,  or  able  to  re¬ 
pel;  repelling;  cold;  reserved;  forbidding. 

Repent,  re'pent,  a.  Creeping,  ns  a  plant.  [L.  repens, 
p.  pr.  of  repere,  to  creep:  see  Reptile.] 

Repent,  re-pent',  v.  i.  To  feel  pain,  sorrow,  or  regret, 
for  what  one  has  done  or  omitted  to  do  ;  to  feel 
such  sorrow  for  sin  as  leads  one  to  turn  from  it  and 
seek  forgiveness;  to  change  the  mind  or  course  of 
conduct  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with  what 
has  occurred.  —  v.  t.  To  feel  pain  on  account  of, 
remember  with  sorrow.  [F.  repentir;  L.  poenitere, 
to  make  repent,  fr.  poena,  punishment:  see  Penal.] 

—  Repent'ance,  -ans,  n.  Act  of  repenting,  or  state 
of  being  penitent;  sorrow  for  what  one  has  done  or 
omitted  to  do;  contrition  for  sin,  accompanied  by 
change  of  life.  [F.]  —  Repent'ant,  a.  Inclined  to 
repent;  sorry  for  sin;  expressing  or  showing  sorrow 
for  sin.  —  n.  One  who  repents;  a  penitent.  [F.,  p. 
pr.  of  repentir. J  —  Repent'er,  n. 

Repeople,  re-pe'pl,  v.  t.  [-pled  (-pld),  -pling.]  To 
people  anew,  furnish  again  with  inhabitants. 

Repercussion,  re-per-kus'shun,  n.  Act  of  driving  back ; 
reverberation.  [F.  ;  L.  repercussio,  fr.  repercutere, 
-cussum;  percutere,  to  strike  through  and  through, 
fr. ;  ier ,  through,  and  quatere,  to  shake,  beat,  strike.] 

—  Repercuss 'ive,  -iv,  a.  Having  the  power  of  send¬ 
ing  back;  causing  to  reverberate;  driven  back;  re¬ 
verberated.  [F.  repercussi/.] 

Repertory,  rep'er-to-rY,  n.  A  place  in  which  things 
are  disposed  in  an  orderly  manner,  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  found;  a  treasury;  magazine.  [F.  reper¬ 
toire,  L.  repertorium,  fr.  reperire,  to  find  again ;  pu¬ 
rer  e,  to  bring  forth,  procure.] 

Ropekend,  Repetition,  etc.  See  under  Repeat. 

Repine,  re-pin',  v.  i.  [-pined  (-pind'),  -pining.]  To 
continue  pining,  indulge  in  envy  or  complaint,  mur¬ 
mur.  [ Re-  and  pine,  q.  v.]  — Repin'er,  n. 

Replace,  re-plas',  v.  t.  [-placed  (-plast'),  -placing.] 
To  place  again,  restore  to  a  former  place,  position, 
condition,  etc.;  to  refund,  repay,  to  supply  or  sub¬ 
stitute  an  equivalent  for;  to  supply  the  want  of,  ful¬ 
fill  the  end  or  office  of.  —  Replace'ment,  n.  Act  of  re¬ 
placing. 

Replenish,  re-plen'ish,  v.  t.  [-isiied  (-isht),  -ishing.] 
To  fill  up  again,  fill  completely.  [OF.  replenir,  L.  re- 
plere,  -pietuin;  plenns,  full.]  —  Replen'ishment,  n. 
Act  of,  state  of  being,  or  that  which,  etc.;  supply.  — 
Replete',  -plSt',  a.  Filled  again;  completely  filled; 
full.  [F.  replet,  fern,  replete,  L.  repletus,  p.  p.  of  re- 
plere.]  —  Reple'tion,  n.  State  of  being  replete  ;  su¬ 
perabundant  fullness.  (Med.)  Fullness  of  blood; 
plethora.  [F.]  —  Reple'tive,  -tiv,  «.  Tending  to  re¬ 
plete;  replenishing. 

Replevy,  re-plev'T,  v.  t.  [-plevied  (-plev'id),  -ying.] 
To  take  back,  by  a  writ  for  that  purpose,  goods 
wrongfully  taken,  upon  giving  security  to  try  the 


right  to  them  in  a  suit  at  law,  and,  if  that  should  be 
determined  against  the  plaintiff,  to  return  the  prop¬ 
erty  replevied;  to  bail.  [F.  re-  and  plevir ,  to  warrant, 
be  surety,  give  pledges,  prob.  fr.  L.  pr  inhere,  to  af¬ 
ford,  offer  a  pledge.]  —  Replev'in,  n.  {Law.)  A  per¬ 
sonal  action  which  lies  to  recover  possession  of  goods 
and  chattels  wrongfully  taken  or  detained.  The  writ 
by  which  goods  and  chattels  are  replevied.  [OF.  plev- 
ine,  a  warranty.] 

Reply,  re-pli',  v.  i.  [-plied  (-plld'),  -plying.]  To 
make  a  return  to  in  words  or  writing,  answer,  re¬ 
spond,  rejoin;  to  do  or  give  in  return  for  something, 
answer  by  deeds.  {Law.)  To  answer  a  defendants 
plea.  —  v.  t.  To  return  for  an  answer.  —  n.  That 
which  is  said,  written,  or  done  in  answer  to  what  is 
said,  etc.,  by  another;  rejoinder;  answer;  [OF.  re- 
pl ier ,  repliquer,  L.  repheare,  -cattail,  to  fold  :  see 
Fly.] — Rep'licant,  rep'll-kant,  n.  One  who  replies. 
—  Rep'lica'tion,  n.  An  answer;  reply.  {Law  Plead¬ 
ings.)  The  reply  of  the  plaintiff,  in  matters  of  fact, 
to  defendant’s  plea.  [L.  repheatio.}  —  Repli'er,  n. 

Report,  re-port',  v.  t.  To  bear  or  bring  back  (an  answer 
or  account  of  something);  to  give  an  account  of,  cir¬ 
culate  publicly;  to  give  a  formal  or  official  account 
of;  to  make  minutes  of  (a  speech,  or  the  doings  of  t> 
public  body);  to  relate,  tell,  recite,  detail.  —  v.  i.  To 
make  a  return  or  statement  that  is  expected  or  de¬ 
sired;  to  furnish  in  writing  an  account  of  a  speech 
or  proceedings  of  a  public  assembly,  etc.;  to  betake 
one’s  self  as  to  a  superior  officer,  and  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  orders  or  to  do  service.  —  n.  That  which  is 
reported;  an  account  received;  story;  rumor;  repute; 
reputation  ;  sound  ;  noise  ;  an  official  statement  of 
facts,  verbal  or  written  ;  a  statement  of  a  judicial 
opinion  or  decision,  or  of  a  case  argued  and  deter¬ 
mined  ;  a  sketch,  or  fully  written  account,  of  a 
speech,  or  a  public  meeting,  etc.  [F.  reporter,  L. 
reportare,  to  Dear  or  bring  back;  portare,  to  bear  or 
bring.]  —  Report'er,  n.  One  who  reports;  esp.,  one 
who  makes  statements  of  law  proceedings  and  de¬ 
cisions,  or  of  legislative  debates;  one  who  reports 
the  proceedings  of  public  meetings,  current  tran¬ 
sactions,  etc.,  for  the  newspapers.  —  Report 'ing,  n. 
Act,  art,  or  profession  of,  etc. 

Repose,  re-poz',  v.  t.  [-posed  (-p5zd'),  -posing.]  To 
lay  at  rest,  cause  to  he  calm  or  quiet,  compose;  to 

filace,  have,  or  exercise  (confidence,  etc.),  deposit, 
odge. — v.i.  To  lie,  rest;  to  lie  for  rest  or  refresh¬ 
ment;  to  rest  in  confidence. — n.  A  lying  at  rest; 
sleep;  tranquillity;  freedom  from  uneasiness.  {Fine 
Arts.)  That  harmony  or  moderation  which  affords 
rest  for  the  eye.  [F.  repos,  rest,  reposer,  LL.  repau- 
sare :  see  Pause.]  —  Repos'edness,  n.  State  of  being 
at  rest.  —  Repos'al,  n.  Act  of  reposing  or  resting. 
Reposit,  re-poz'it,  v.  t.  To  lay  up,  or  lodge,  as  for 
safety  or  preservation.  [L.  reponere,  -position  ;  po- 
nere,  to  place.]  —  Reposi'tion,  -zish'un,  n.  Act  of  re- 
positing. —  Repository,  -poz'Y-to-rY,  n.  A  place  in 
which  to  deposit  things  for  safety;  a  depository.  [F. 
repositoire,  L.  repositorium .] 

Repoussd,  ra-pdos'sa',  n.  Ornamental  metal  work 
formed  in  relief  by  hammering  up  the  metal  from 
the  back,  and  chasing  the  forms  so  produced.  [F.; 
p.  p.  of  repousser,  to  thrust  back;  pousser,  L.  pulsar e, 
to  push,  freq.  of  pellere,  to  beat,  knock.] 

Reprehend,  rep-re-hend',  v.  t.  To  accuse,  charge, 
chide,  reprove,  censure.  [L.  reprehendere,  to  check, 
blame;  prehendere,  to  lay  hold  of .]  —  Reprehend'er, 
n.  —  Reprehen'sible,  -sY-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  reprehen¬ 
sion  or  blame;  culpable;  censurable.  —  Reprehen'si- 
bleness,  n.— Reprehen'sibly,  adv.  —  Reprehen'sion, 
n.  Reproof ;  censure;  open  blame.  [F.]— Reprehen'- 
sive,  -siv,  -sory,  -so-rl,  a.  Containing  reproof. 
Represent,  rep-re-zent',  v.  t.  To  exhibit  the  counter¬ 
part  or  image  of;  to  delineate,  reproduce;  to  act  the 
part  or  character  of,  personate;  to  supply  the  place 
or  perform  the  duties  of;  to  exhibit  to  another  mind 
in  language,  bring  before  the  mind;  to  serve  as  a 
sign  or  symbol  of.  —  v.  i.  To  present  a  second  time, 
esp.  by  a  mental  transcript  or  picture.  [OF.  repre¬ 
senter,  L.  reprsesentare  ;  prsesentare,  to  place  before, 
present,  fr.  prassens,  present,  q.  v.l  —  Rep'resenta'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of  representing,  describing,  or  showing; 
that  which  represents,  —  as,  a  picture,  model,  or 
other  facsimile;  or,  a  dramatic  performance;  or,  a 
description  or  statement;  or,  a  body  of  representa¬ 
tives.  —  Representative,  -tiv,  a.  Fitted  or  qualified 
to  represent;  bearing  the  character  or  power  of  an¬ 
other  ;  acting  for  others.  —  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  etc.;  an  agent,  deputy,  or  substitute,  who 
supplies  the  place  of  another;  in  U.  S.,  a  member 
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of  the  lower  house  in  a  State  legislature  or  in  the 
national  Congress.  —  Represent'er,  n. 

Repress,  re-pres',  v.  t.  [-dressed  (-prest'),  -pressing.] 
To  press  back  or  down  effectually,  or  a  second  time; 
to  crush  down  or  out;  to  overpower,  subdue,  quell, 
check.  —  Represser,  n.  —  Repression,  -shun,  n. 
Act  of,  or  that  which,  etc.;  check;  restraint.  —  Re¬ 
pressive,  -iv,  a.  Able,  or  tending  to,  etc. 

Reprieve.  See  under  Reprove. 

Reprimand,  rep'rl-mand,  v.  t.  To  reprove  severely, 
chide  for  a  fault;  to  reprove  publicly  and  officially, 
iu  execution  of  a  sentence;  to  reprehend,  rebuke, 
censure,  blame.- w.  Severe  reproof  fora  fault;  repre¬ 
hension,  private  or  public.  [F.  rdprimande,  L.  rep- 
rimendus,  -da,  to  be  checked  or  suppressed,  fr.  rep- 
rimere,  to  check,  repress.] 

Reprint,  re-print',  v.  t.  To  print  again;  to  print  a  new 
edition  of.  —  Re'print,  n.  A  second  or  a  new  im¬ 
pression  or  edition  of  any  printed  work;  esp.,  the 
publication  in  one  country  of  a  work  previously 
published  in  another. 

Reprisal,  re-prlz'al,  n.  Act  of  reprising  or  retaking; 
esp.,  the  act  of  taking  from  an  enemy  by  way  of  re¬ 
taliation  or  indemnity;  that  which  is  retaken,  esp. 
from  an  enemy,  etc.;  act  of  retorting  on  an  enemy 
by  inflicting  suffering  or  death  on  a  prisoner  taken 
from  him,  in  retaliation  for  an  act  of  inhumanity. 
[OF.  represaillc,  fr.  repris,  p.  p.  of  reprendere ,  to 
take,  take  back  again;  L.  reprehendere :  see  Repre¬ 
hend.]  —  Reprises',  n.  pi.  {Law.)  Deductions  and 
duties  yearly  paid  out  of  a  manor  and  lands.  _ 

Reproach,  re-proch',  v.  t.  [-proaciied  (-procht'), 
-pro aching.]  To  censure  with  severity,  and  some- 
iimes  with  contempt;  to  charge  with  a  fault  in  se¬ 
vere  language,  upbraid,  rebuke,  condemn,  revile, 
vilify.  —  n.  An  expression  of  blame  or  censure;  cen¬ 
sure  mingled  with  contempt  or  derision;  an  occasion 
of  blame  or  censure;  an  object  of  blame,  censure, 
scorn,  or  derision;  disrepute;  discredit;  scandal;  op¬ 
probrium;  invective;  contumely;  vilification;  insult; 
ignominy;  shame;  disgrace;  infamy.  [F.  reprocher, 
to  reproach,  fr.  obs.  L.  repropiare,  to  bring  near  to, 
impute,  fr.  re-  and  prope,  near.]  —  Reproach'able,  a. 
Deserving  reproach;  opprobrious;  scurrilous. — Re- 
proach'ful,  -ful,  a.  Expressing,  occasioning,  or  de¬ 
serving,  reproach.  —  Reproach'fully,  adv. 

Reprobate,  etc.  See  under  Reprove. 

Reproduce,  re-pro-dus',  v.  t.  [-duced  (-dust'),  -du- 
cixg.]  To  produce  again;  to  make  a  copy  of ;  to 
portray;  to  bring  to  the  memory  or  the  imagination; 
to  renew  the  production  of;  to  generate,  as  offspring. 

—  Reproduc'tion,  -duk'shun,  n.  Act  or  process  of, 
etc.  — Reproduc'tive,  -tiv,  -tory,  -to-rl,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  employed  in,  reproduction. 

Reprove,  re-prbov',  v.  t.  [-proved  (-proovd'),  -prov¬ 
ing.]  To  chide  as  blameworthy  to  the  face;  to  ac¬ 
cuse  as  guilty;  to  reprehend,  rebuke,  scold,  blame, 
censure.  [ME.  reprouen,  -preuen,  - proven ,  OF.  re¬ 
prover,  L.  reprobare,  -batum;  probare,  to  test,  prove, 
q.  v.]  —  Reproof',  n.  Expression  of  blame;  censure 
lor  a  fault;  admonition;  reprimand;  rebuke;  blame. 

—  Reprov'able,  a.  —  Reprov'al,  n.  Act  of  reprov¬ 
ing,  or  that  which  is  said  in  reproving;  reproof. — 
Reprov'er,  n.  —  Rep'robate,  -ro-bat,  v.  t.  To  disap¬ 
prove  with  detestation  or  marks  of  extreme  dislike; 
to  abandon  to  punishment  without  hope  or  pardon; 
to  condemn,  reprehend,  disown,  reject. —  a.  Aban¬ 
doned  to  vice  or  punishment;  morally  abandoned 
and  lost;  vitiated;  depraved;  profligate;  base;  vile; 
castaway.  —  n.  A  person  abandoned;  one  morally 
lost.  —  Rep'robateness,  n.  —  Reproba'tion,  n.  Act 
of  reprobating;  state  of  being  reprobated.  —  Re¬ 
prieve',  -prev',  v.  t.  [-prieved  (-prevd'),  -priev- 
ing.]  To  try  over  again,  delay  the  punishment  of. 

—  n.  Temporary  suspension  of  the  execution  of  sen¬ 
tence,  esp.  the  sentence  of  death;  interval  of  ease  or 
relief;  respite.  [Same  as  reprove.] 

Reptile,  rep'til,  a.  Creeping,  moving  on  the  belly,  or 
by  means  of  small,  short  legs;  groveling;  low;  vul- 
ar. — n.  An  animal  that  crawls  or  moves  on  its 
elly,  or  by  means  of  small,  short  legs.  (Zool.)  A 
vertebrate  animal,  oviparous,  cold  -  blooded,  air- 
breathing,  and  covered  with  plates  or  scales.  A 
groveling  or  very  mean  person.  [F.;  L.  reptilis ,  fr. 
revere ,  reptum,  to  creep;  s.  rt.  serpent.]—  Reptil'ian, 
-til'I-an,  a.  Belonging  to  the  reptiles. 

Republic,  re-pub'lik,  n.  A  state  in  which  the  sover¬ 
eign  power  is  exercised  by  representatives  elected 
by  the  people;  a  commonwealth.  [F.  repuljlique,  L. 
resnublica  ;  res,  thing,  affair,  and  publicus,  publica, 
public.]  —  Republic  of  letters.  The  collective  body 


of  literary  or  learned  men.  —  Repub'lican,  a.  Pert, 
to  a  republic;  consonant  with  the  principles  of  a  re¬ 
public.—  n.  One  who  favors  a_  republican  form  of 
government;  in  U.  S.,  since  1856,  a  member  of  the 
political  party  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 

—  Republicanism,  -izm,  n.  A  republican  form  or 
system  of  government;  attachment  to  a  republican 
form  of  government.  —  Repub'licanize,  v.  t.  [  ized 
(-Tzd),  -izing.]  To  convert  to  republican  princi- 
pics. 

Republish,  re-pub'lish,  v.  t.  [-lished  (-lisht),  -lish- 
1  n g . ]  To  publish  anew,  — often  applied  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  in  one  country  of  a  work  first  published  in 
another.  —  RepubTica'tion,  n.  A  second  publica¬ 
tion,  or  a  new  publication  of  something  before  pub¬ 
lished;  esp.,  the  publication  in  one  country  of  a  work 
first  issued  in  another;  a  reprint. 

Repudiate,  re-pu'df-at,  v.  t.  To  cast  off  and  disavow; 
to  put  away,  divorce;  to  refuse  any  longer  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  or  to  pay.  [L.  repudiare ,  -a turn  ;pudere, 
to  be  ashamed.]  —  Repu'diable,  -dl-a-bl,  a.  Admit¬ 
ting  of  repudiation;  fit  or  proper  to  be  put  away.  — 
Repu-'dia'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  [F.] 

—  Repu'dia  tor,  n. 

Repugnant,  re-pug'nant,  a.  Opposite;  contrary;  hos¬ 
tile;  inconsistent;  distasteful  in  a  high  degree;  of¬ 
fensive.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  repugner ,  L.  repugnare ;  pug- 
nare.  to  fight.]  —  Repug'nance,  -nancy,  -nan-si,  n. 
Act  of  opposing,  or  state  of.  being  repugnant;  oppo¬ 
sition  or  contrariety,  as  of  mind,  passions,  princi¬ 
ples,  etc.;  aversion;  reluctance;  dislike;  hostility;  ir¬ 
reconcilableness  ;  inconsistency.  —  Repug'nantly, 
adv. 

Repulse,  Repulsive,  etc.  See  under  Repel. 

Repute,  re-put',  v.  t.  To  account,  hold,  reckon;  to  at¬ 
tribute.—  n.  Character  attributed;  established  opin¬ 
ion;  estimate;  good  character;  reputation.  [F.  re¬ 
put  er,  L.  reputare,  to  count  over,  think  over;  putare, 
to  count,  think.]  —  Rep'utable,  -u-ta-bl,  a.  Worthy 
of  repute  or  distinction;  held  in  esteem;  respectable; 
honorable;  estimable.— Rep'utably,  adv  —  Reputa'- 
tion,  n.  Condition  in  which  one  is  reputed  to  be; 
estimation  in  which  one  is  held;  public  esteem;  gen¬ 
eral  credit;  good  name.  [F.]  —  Reput'edly,  adv.  In 
common  opinion  or  estimation;  by  repute. 

Request,  re-kwest',  n.  Act  of  asking  for  anything  de¬ 
sired;  earnest  desire  or  demand;  solicitation;  that 
asked  for  or  requested;  a  state  of  being  held  in  such 
estimation  as  to  be  sought  after  or  pursued.  —  v.  t. 
To  ask  for  earnestly,  express  desire  for,  beg,  ask, 
entreat,  beseech.  [ME.  and  OF.  requeste,  L.  requis- 
ita,  a  thing  asked,  p.  p.  of  requirere,  -quisitum,  to 
seek  again,  ask  for;  quserere,  to  seek.]  —  Request'er, 
n.  —  Require',  -kwir',  v.  t.  [-quired  (-kwird'), 
-quiring.]  To  insist  upon  having;  to  claim  as  by 
right  and  authority;  to  make  necessary,  claim  as  in¬ 
dispensable,  exact,  enjoin,  prescribe,  demand,  need. 
[ME.  reguiren,  OF.  requerir ,  fr.  L.  requirere.]—  Re¬ 
quirement,  n.  Act  of  requiring;  demand;  requisi¬ 
tion  ;  that  required  ;  an  essential  condition.  —  Re- 
quir'er,  n.  —  Req'uisite,  rek'wl-zit,  a.  Required 
by  the  nature  of  things,  or  by  circumstances;  neces¬ 
sary;  needful;  indispensable;  essential. — n.  That 
which  is  necessary  ;  something  indispensable.  — 
Req'uisiteness,  n.  —  Requisition,  -zish'un,  n.  Act 
of  requiring;  application  made  as  of  right;  demand; 
a  written  call  or  invitation;  a  formal  demand  made 
by  one  state  or  government  upon  another  for  the 
surrender  of  a  fugitive  from  justice;  that  required 
by  authority;  esp.,  a  quota  of  supplies  or  necessa¬ 
ries.  [F.] 

Requiem,  re'kwY-em,  n.  (Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  A  hymn 
or  mass  sung  for  the  dead,  for  the  rest  of  his  soul. 
A  grand  musical  composition,  performed  in  honor 
of  some  deceased  persoii.  [Accus.  of  L.  requies,  rest, 
the  first  words  of  the  prayer  being  '•'Requiem  seter- 
nam  dona  eis,  Domine ,”  Give  eternal  rest  to  them,  O 
Lord.] 

Requite,  re-kwlt',  v.  t.  To  repay;  to  return  an  equiv¬ 
alent  in  good,  or  evil  for  evil;  to  reward,  retaliate, 
punish.  [Re-  and  quit.]  —  Requit'al,  n.  That  which 
requites  or  repays;  return  lor  any  office,  good  or 
bad;  recompense;  satisfaction;  retribution;  punish¬ 
ment. —  Requit'er,  n. 

Reredos,  rer'aos,  n.  (Arch.)  A  screen  or  partition 
wall  behind  an  altar;  an  altar-piece;  an  open  hearth 
for  fires  in  the  center  of  ancient  halls;  the  back  of  a 
fire-place. _  [E.  rear  &  F.  dos,  L.  dorsum,  the  back.] 

|  Rereward,  rer'wawrd,  n.  The  rearguard. 

|  Rescind,  re-sind',  v.  t.  To  cut  off,  abrogate;  to  vacate 

1  (an  act)  by  the  enacting  authority  or  by  superior 
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authority ;  to  revoke,  repeal,  annul,  vacate,  void. 
[F;.  rescinder ,  L.  rescindere,  -scission;  scindere ,  to  cut, 
split. J  —  Rescission,  -sizh'un,  n.  Act  of  rescind¬ 
ing,  abrogating,  annulling,  or  vacating.  [OF.  re- 
scisinn.  1  —  Rescis'sory,  -siz'zo-rY,  a.  Tending  to  re¬ 
scind;  having  power  to  cut  off  or  to  abrogate. 

Rescript,  re'sknpt,  n.  (Pom.  Antiq.)  The  answer  of 
an  emperor  or  pope,  when  consulted  by  particular 
persons  on  some  difficult  question;  an  edict  or  de¬ 
cree.  [OF.:  L.  rcscribere ,  -scriptum;  scribere,  to 
write.]  —  Rescrip'tion,  n.  A  writing  back;  the  an¬ 
swering  of  a  letter. 

Rescue,  res'ku,  v.  t.  [-cued  (-kud),  -cuing.]  To 
free  or  deliver  from  any  confinement,  violence,  dan¬ 
ger,  or  evil ;  to  retake,  liberate,  save.  —  n.  Act  of 
rescuing  ;  deliverance  from  restraint,  violence,  or 
danger.  [OF.  rescourre,  LL.  rescuterc,  -cussum,  for 
reexcutere ,  to  rescue,  OF.  rescusse ,  LL.  rescussa,  re- 
enssa ,  a  rescue;  L.  excutere,  to  shake  off,  drive  away, 
fr.  ex,  off,  and  quatere ,  to  shake.] —  Res'cuer,  n. 

Research,  re-serch',  n.  Diligent  inquiry  or  examina¬ 
tion  in  seeking  facts  or  principles  ;  investigation  ; 
scrutiny.  — r.  t.  [kesearciied  (-sercht'), -search¬ 
ing.]  To  search  and  examine  with  continued  care, 
seek  diligently  ;  to  search  again  ;  examine  anew.  — 
Recherche,  rS-slmr-sha',  a.  Sought  out  with  care;  of 
rare  attraction  or  elegance.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  vccliercher, 
to  seek  out.] 

Reseize,  re-sez',  v.  t.  [-seized  (-sezd'),  -seizing.]  To 
seize  again,  or  a  second  time.  (Law.)  To  take  pos¬ 
session  of,  as  lands  and  tenements  which  have  been 
disseized. —  Reseiz'ure,  -se'zhur,  n.  A  second  seiz¬ 
ure;  act  of  seizing  again. 

Resemble,  re-zem'bl,  v.  t.  [-bled  (-bid),  -bling.]  To 
be  like  to,  —  said  of  one  thing  as  compared  with  an¬ 
other;  to  be  alike  or  similar  to,— said  of  objects  with 
respect  to  one  another  ;  to  liken,  compare.  [OF.  re- 
semhler ;  sembler,  to  seem,  resemble,  fr.  L.  similare, 
simulare ,  to  imitate.]  —  Resem'blance,  -blans,  n. 
State  of  resembling  or  being  like ;  that  which  is 
similar;  likeness;  similitude;  semblance;  represen¬ 
tation  ;  image. 

Resent,  re-zent',  v.  t.  To  take  ill,  consider  as  an  in¬ 
jury  or  affront;  to  be  in  some  degree  provoked  at. 
[OF.  resentir,  to  be  sensible  of  ;  sent.ir,  L.  sentire,  to 
feel.]  —  Resent'er,  n.  —  Resent'ful,  -ful,  n.  Inclined 
to  resent ;  easily  provoked.  —  Resent'ment,  n.  Act 
of  resenting  ;  displeasure  ;  indignation  ;  irritation  ; 
anger. 

Reserve,  re-zerv',  v.  t.  [-served  (-zervd'),  -serv¬ 
ing.]  To  keep  in  store  for  future  or  other  use;  to 
withhold  from  present  use  for  another  purpose  ;  to 
keep,  retain,  withhold.  —  n.  Act  of  reserving  or 
keeping  back  ;  that  which  is  reserved  ;  restraint  of 
freedom  in  words  or  actions;  a  tract  of  land  reserved 
or  set  apart  for  a  particular  purpose.  (Mil.)  A  body 
of  troops  kept  for  an  exigency.  [OF.,  a  reservation, 
reserver,  L.  reservare ,  to  keep  back  ;  servare,  to 
keep.] — In  reserve.  In  keeping  for  other  or  future 
use;  in  store.—  Reserved',  -zervd',  p.  a.  Restrained 
from  freedom  in  words  or  actions;  not  free  or  frank; 
cautious;  backward;  cold;  shy;  coy;  modest.  —  Re- 
serv'edly,  -ed-lY,  adv.—  Reserv'edness,  n.— Reserv'- 
er,  n. —  Reservation,  rez-er-va'shun,  n.  Act  of  re¬ 
serving,  or  keeping  back  ;  something  withheld  :  a 
tract  of  the  public  land  reserved  for  some  special 
use,  as  for  schools.  (Law.)  A  clause  in  an  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  something  is  reserved  out  of  the 
thing  granted;  a  proviso.  —  Reserv'atory,  -a-to-rY, 
n.  A  place  in  which  things  are  reserved  or  kept. — 
Reservoir',  -er-vwor',  n.  A  place  where  anything 
is  kept  in  store,  esp.,  a  place  where  water  is  col¬ 
lected  and  kept  for  use  when  wanted;  a  cistern; 
basin.  [F. ;  LL.  reservatorium .] 

Reset,  re-set',  v.  t.  [-set,  -setting.]  (Print.)  To  set 
over  again,  as  a  page  of  matter.  To  furnish  with  new 
setting,  border,  or  adornment. 

Resettle,  re-set'tl,  v.  t.  [-tled  (-tld),  -tling.]  To 
settle  again  ;  to  install  again  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.  —  v.  i.  To  settle  in  the  gospel  ministry  a  2d 
time;  to  be  installed  again.  —  Resettlement,  n.  Act 
of  settling  or  composing  again  ;  state  of  settling  or 
subsiding  again;  a2d  settlement  in  the  ministry. 

Reside,  re-zid',  v.  i.  To  dwell  permanently  or  for  a 
length  of  time;  to  have  one’s  dwelling  or  home  ;  to 
have  a  seat  or  fixed  position;  to  lie  or  be  inherent 
in.  [OF.  resider ,  L.  residere;  sedere  =  E.  to  s/t.) — 
Resid'er,  n.  —  Res'idence,  rez'Y-dens,  n.  Act  of  re¬ 
siding,  abiding,  or  dwelling  in  a  place  for  some 
continuance  of  time  ;  place  where  one  resides  ;  so¬ 
journ;  stay;  abode;  home;  domicile;  mansion.  [F.] 


—  Res'ident,  a.  Dwelling  or  having  an  anode  in 
a  place  for  a  continued  length  of  time;  fixed;  re¬ 
siding. —  n.  One  who  dwells  in  a  place;  a  public 
minister  who  resides  at  a  foreign  court.  [F.]  —  Res'- 
identer,  n.  —  Residentiary,  -sha-rT,  a.  llaving  res¬ 
idence. —  n.  One  who  is  resident;  an  ecclesiastic 
who  keeps  a  certain  residence.— Res'idue,  rez'l-du, 
n.  That  which  remains  after  a  part  is  taken  ;  bal¬ 
ance  or  remainder  of  a  debt  or  account.  [OF.  rcsi- 
du,  L.  residuum,  neut.  of  vesiduus,  left  behind,  re¬ 
maining,  fr.  residere.)  —  Resid'uum,  -zid'u-um,  n. 
That  which  is  left  after  any  process  of  separation  or 
purification  ;  residue.  [L.J  —  Resid'ual,  -u-al,  a. 
Remaining  after  a  part  is  taken.  —  Resid'uary,  -u-a- 
rY,  a.  Pert,  to  the  residue,  or  part  remaining.  —  Re¬ 
siduary  legatee.  One  to  whom  the  residue  of  per¬ 
sonal  estate  is  bequeathed. 

Resign,  re-zin',  v.  t.  [-signed  (-zlnd'),  -signing.] 
To  return  by  a  formal  act,  yield  to  another,  give  up; 
to  withdraw  (a  claim),  abdicate,  surrender,  relin¬ 
quish,  forego,  abandon,  renounce.  [F.  resigner,  L. 
resignare,  -nation,  to  annul,  assign  back,  lit.  sign 
back,  sign  again;  signare  —  E.  sign. ]  —  Resigna'- 
tion,  rez/ig-na'shun,  n.  Act  of  resigning  or  giving 
up  (a  claim,  possession,  wish,  etc.)  ;  state  of  being 
resigned  or  submissive  ;  patience  ;  submission  ;  ac¬ 
quiescence  ;  endurance.  [F.]  —  Resigned',  -zlnd', 
l>.  a.  Submissive  ;  not  disposed  to  murmur.  —  Re- 
sign'er,  n. 

Resilient,  re-zil'Y-ent,  a.  Inclined  to  leap  or  spring 
back;  rebounding.  [L.  resiliens,  p.  pr.  of  resilire,  to 
leap  or  spring  back;  salive,  to  leap.]  —  Res'ili'tion, 
rez'Y-lish'un,  Resilience,  -ency,  re-zil'Y-en-sY,  n 
Act  of  springing  back,  or  of  rebounding. 

Resin,  rez'in,  n.  A  solid,  inflammable  substance,  of 
vegetable  origin,  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether  and  in  es¬ 
sential  oils.  [OF.  resine,  L.  resina,  Gr.  rhetina,  resin, 
gum  from  trees.]  —  Res'inous,  -us,  a.  Partaking  of 
the  qualities  of  resin,  or  resembling  it;  pert,  to,  or 
obtained  from,  resin.  —  Resinous  electricity.  Elec¬ 
tricity  excited  by  rubbing  bodies  of  the  resinous 
kind,  —  called  also  negative  electricity.  —  Res'inif'er- 
ous,  -if'er-us,  a.  Yielding  resin.  [L.ferre,  to  bear.] 

Resist,  re-zist',  v.  t.  To  stand  against;  to  strive  against, 
act  in  opposition  to;  to  counteract  as  a  force  by  iner¬ 
tia  or  reaction;  to  withstand,  hinder,  thwart,  baffle, 
disappoint.  [OF.  resister,  L.  resistere  ;  sistcre,  to  set, 
stand  fast,  fr.  stare  =  E.  stow/.]  —  Resist'ance,  -ans, 
n.  Act  of  resisting;  quality  of  not  yielding  to  force 
or  external  pressure;  opposition;  rebuff;  hindrance; 
check.  [F.]— Resist'ant,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
resists.  —  Resist'er,  n.  —  Resist 'ible  a.  Capable  or 
bein<r  resisted  or  of  resisting.  —  ResistYbil'ity,  -Y-tY, 
n.  —  Resist'less,  a.  Incapable  of  being  resisted;  ir¬ 
resistible. 

Resolve,  re-zolv',  v.  t.  [-solved  (-zolvd'),  -solving.] 
To  separate  the  component  parts  of;  to  melt;  to  dis¬ 
solve  and  reduce  to  a  different  form;  to  reduce  to 
simple  or  intelligible  notions,  make  clear  or  certain, 
free  from  doubt ;  to  cause  to  perceive  or  understand ; 
to  form  or  constitute  by  resolution,  vote,  or  determi¬ 
nation;  to  determine  on.  (Math.)  To  solve,  as  a  prob¬ 
lem  ;  to  find  the  answer  to,  or  the  result  of.  (Med.) 
To  disperse  or  scatter.  —  v.  i.  To  be  separated  into 
its  component  parts,  or  distinct  principles;  to  melt, 
dissolve;  to  form  a  resolution  or  purpose.  —  n.  Act 
of  resolving  or  making  clear;  that  resolved  on  or 
determined  ;  decisive  conclusion  ;  legal  or  official 
determination  ;  legislative  act  or  declaration.  [L. 
resolvere,  resoluturn;  solvere,  to  loosen,  dissolve.]  — 
Resolv'edness,  n.  Fixedness  of  purpose;  firmness. 
—  Resolv'ent,  n.  That  which  has  the  power  of 
resolving  or  causing  solution.  (Med.)  That  which 
has  power  to  disperse  inflammation.  —  Res'oluble, 
rez'o-lu-bl,  a.  Admitting  of  being  resolved  or 
melted.  [L.  resolubilis.)  —  Res'olute,  -o-lut,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  decided  purpose;  Constantin  pursuing  a  pur- 
ose;  decided;  fixed:  steadfast;  persevering;  firm; 
old;  unshaken.—  Res'olutely,  adv.  —  Res'olute- 
ness,  n.  —  Resolu'tion,  n.  Act,  operation,  or  process 
of  resolving, —  as,  act  of  separating  a  compound  into 
its  elements  or  parts;  or,  act  of  analyzing  a  complex 
notion,  of  solving  a  vexed  question,  or  difficult 
roblem;  state  of  being  resolved,  made  clear,  or 
etermined  ;  that  which  is  resolved  or  determined  ; 
esp.,  the  decision  of  a  court,  or  vote  of  an  assembly. 
(Math.)  Act  or  process  of  solving;  solution.  [F.] 

Resonant,  Resonance.  See  under  Resound. 

J  Resorbent,  re-s6rb'ent,  a.  Swallowing  up.  [L.  resor- 

I  bens,  p.  pr.  of  resorbere  ;  sorbere,  to  suck  or  drink  in.] 
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Resort,  re-z6rt',  v.  i.  To  go,  repair,  betake  one’s  self; 
to  have  recourse. — n.  Act  of  going  to,  or  making 
application;  a  betaking  one’s  self;  a  place  to  which 
one  betakes  himself  habitually;  a  haunt.  [OF.  re- 
sortir,  to  issue,  repair,  resort,  LL.  resortirc,  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  tribunal;  L.  sortiri,  to  obtain,  obtain  by  lot, 
fr.  sors,  a  lot.]  —  Resort'er,  n. 

Resound,  re-zownd',  v.  t.  To  sound  again,  or  repeat¬ 
edly;  to  praise  or  celebrate  with  voice  or  sound  of 
instruments  ;  to  spread  the  fame  of ;  to  reecho,  re¬ 
verberate.  —  v.  i.  To  sound  loudly;  to  be  filled  with 
sound,  ring:  to  be  echoed;  to  echo  or  reverberate. 
[OF.  resonner ,  L.  resonare  ;  sonare,  to  sound.]— Res'- 
onant,  rez'o-nant,  a.  Able  to  return  sound  ;  en¬ 
gaged  in  resounding;  echoing  back.  [OF.]—  Res'- 
onance,  -nans,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Resound,  re-sownd',  v.  t.  To  sound  again. 

Resource,  re-sors',  n.  That  from  which  anything 
springs  forth;  that  to  which  one  resorts,  or  on  whicli 
one  depends  for  supply  or  support ;  pi.  pecuniary 
means;  funds;  money,  or  any  property  that  can  be 
converted  into  supplies;  available  means  or  capabil¬ 
ities  of  any  kind.  [OF.,  fr.  source.] 

Respect,  re-spekt',  v.  t.  To  look  back  upon,  notice 
with  special  attention,  regard  as  worthy  of  particular 
notice,  honor,  revere,  venerate;  to  relate  to,  regard. 

—  n.  Act  of  respecting,  or  noticing  with  attention; 
act  of  holding  in  high  estimation;  that  which  re¬ 
spects  or  pertains  to  any  person  or  thing;  relation; 
reference;  pi.  an  expression  of  respect  or  deference. 
[F.;  L.  respectum ,  respect,  regard,  neut.  of  p.  p.  of 
respicere,  to  look  back,  respect;  fr.  re  and  specere ,  sin¬ 
cere,  to  look,  view.]  —  In  respect  of.  In  comparison 
with;  in  reference  to.  —  Respect'able,  a.  Worthy  of 
respect;  fitted  to  aivaken  esteem;  deserving  regard; 
having  a  good  reputation  or  standing;  moderate  in 
degree  of  excellence  or  in  number,  but  not  despica¬ 
ble.  [F.]—  Respect'ableness,  -abil'ity,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  respectable;  state  or  quality  which 
deserves  or  commands  respect.  —  Respect'ably,  adv. 
In  a  respectable  manner  ;  in  a  manner  to  merit  re¬ 
spect.— Respect'er,  71. —  Respect/ ful.  -ful,  a.  Marked 
or  characterized  by  respect.  —  Respect/ fully,  adv. — 
Respectfulness,  n.  —  Respecting,  p.  pr.,  but  com¬ 
monly  called  a  preposition.  Having  regard  or  rela¬ 
tion  to;  regarding;  concerning.  —  Respective,  -iv, 
a.  Noticing  with  attention;  careful;  wary;  consid¬ 
erate  ;  looking  toward  ;  having  reference  to  ;  rela¬ 
tive,  not  absolute;  relating  to  particular  persons  or 
things,  each  to  each;  particular;  own.  [F.  respect  if.] 

—  Respectively,  adv.  As  relating  to  each;  particu¬ 
larly;  as  belongs  to  each;  relatively;  not  absolutely. 

—  Res'pitp,  -pit,  77.  A  postponement  or  delay;  tem¬ 
porary  intermission  of  labor,  or  of  any  process  or  op¬ 
eration;  pause;  cessation;  stay;  reprieve.  —  v.i.  To 
grant  or  give  a  respite  to.  [OF.  respit,  a  delay,  term 
of  forbearance,  orig.  respect  had  to  a  suit  on  the  part 
of  a  prince  or  judge.] 

Respire,  re-spir',  v.  i.  [-spired  (-spird'),  -spiring.] 
To  take  breath  again;  to  take  rest  or  refreshment; 
to  breathe,  inhale  air  with  the  lungs.  —  v.  t.  To 
breathe  in  and  out;  to  inspire  and  expire  (air);  to 
breathe.  [F.  respirer,  L.  respirarc,  -atum;  spirare , 
to  breathe.]  —  Respir'able,  a.  Capable  of  being 
breathed,  fit  for  respiration. —  Res'pira'tion,  ?i.  The 
act  or  process  of  breathing,  or  drawing  breath.  [F.] 

—  Res'pira'tor,  7?.  An  instrument  covering  the 
mouth  through  which  persons  of  weak  lungs,  or  ex¬ 
posed  to  noxious  dust  or  vapors,  can  breathe  with¬ 
out  injury.  —  Respir'atory,  a.  Serving  for,  or  pert, 
to  respiration. 

Respite.  See  under  Respect. 

Resplendent,  re-splen'dent,  a.  Shining  with  brilliant 
luster;  very  bright.  [L.  resplendens,  - dentis ,  p.  pr.  of 
resplendere,  to  snine  brightly;  splendere,  to  shine.]  — 

Resplen'dently,  adv  —  Resplen'dence,  -dency,  -den- 

sl,  n.  State  of  being,  etc. 

Respond,  re-spond',  v.  i.  To  answer,  reply;  to  exhibit 
action  or  effect  in  response  to  force  or  stimulus;  to 
correspond,  suit;  to  render  satisfaction,  make  pay¬ 
ment.  [OF.  respondre,  L.  respondere,  -sponsum;  spon- 
dere,  to  promise.]  —  Respondent,  a.  Disposed  or  ex¬ 
pected  to  respond  ;  answering.  —  n.  One  who  re¬ 
sponds;  as,  (Law.)  one  who  answers  in  certain  suits 
or  proceedings;  or,  one  who  maintains  a  thesis  in  re¬ 
ply.  —  Response',  -spons',  n.  Act  of  responding;  an 
answer  or  reply.  [OF.]  —  Responsible,  -sT-bl,  a.  Li¬ 
able  to  respond;  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  answer; 
accountable;  able  to  respond;  involving  responsibil¬ 
ity  or  accountability.  —  Respon'sibleness,  n.  —  Re¬ 
sponsibility,  7i.  State  of  being  responsible,  ac¬ 


countable,  or  answerable;  that  for  which  any  one  is 
responsible  or  accountable;  ability  to  answer  in  pay¬ 
ment.  —  Respon'sive,  -siv,  a.  Able,  ready,  or  in¬ 
clined  to  respond;  suited  to  something  else;  corre¬ 
spondent.  [OF.  responstf]  —  Respon'sory,  -so-rT,  a. 
Containing  or  making  answer. 

Rest,  rest,  n.  A  state  of  quiet  or  repose;  cessation 
from  motion  or  labor ;  freedom  from  everything 
which  wearies  or  disturbs;  that  on  which  anything 
rests  Orleans  for  support;  a  place  where  one  may 
rest.  (Mus.)  A  pause;  an  interval  during  which 


voice  or  sound  is  intermitted;  the  mark  of  such  in¬ 
termission.  —  v.  i.  To  cease  from  action  or  motion 
of  any  kind;  to  be  free  from  whatever  disturbs;  to 
lie,  repose,  recline;  to  stand  on,  be  supported  by;  to 
sleep,  slumber;  to  sleep  the  final  sleep,  die;  to  lean, 
trust,  rely.  —  v.  t.  To  lay  or  place  at  rest;  to  quiet; 
to  place,  as  on  a  support.  [AS.  rest,  rsest,  OIIG. 
rasta,  rest,  Dan.  and  Sw.  vast,  Goth,  rasta,  a  dis¬ 
tance  between  resting  places  on  a  journey,  a  mile; 
s.  rt.  Skr.  ram,  to  rest,  rejoice  at,  rati,  pleasure,  Gr. 
eroe,  rest,  and  prob.  eros,  love,  E.  erotic.]  —  Rest'- 
1888.  a.  Never  resting;  continually  moving;  passed 
in  unquietness;  not  affording  rest;  hard;  not  satis¬ 
fied  to  be  at  rest  or  in  peace;  discontented  with  one’s 
lot,  residence,  etc.;  unsettled;  wandering.  —  Rest'- 
lessly,  adv.  —  Restlessness,  n. 

Rest,  rest,  n.  That  which  is  left,  or  which  remains 
after  the  separation  of  a  part;  those  not  included  iu 
a  proposition  or  description;  remainder;  overplus; 
residue;  others.  —  v.  i.  To  be  left  over,  remain.  [F. 
reste,  a  remnant,  rester ,  L.  restare,  to  stop  behind, 
remain;  stare  =  E.  to  stand;  s.  rt.  arrest.]  —  Rest'- 
ive,  -iv,  -iff,  a.  Unwilling  to  go  forward;  stubborn; 
impatient  under  coercion  or  opposition;  uneasy.  [F. 
7-est<y'.]  —  Rest'iveness,  -illness,  n. 

Restaurant,  Restaurateur.  See  under  Restore. 

Restitution,  res-tl-tu'shun,  n.  Act  of  restoring,  esp. 
of  restoring  anvthing  to  its  rightful  owner,  or  of  giv¬ 
ing  an  equivalent  for  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury; 
that  offered  in  return  for  what  has  been  lost,  in¬ 
jured,  or  destroyed;  indemnification;  reparation; 
amends.  [F.;  L.  restitutio,  fr.  restituere,  to  restore; 
statuere,  to  place.] 

Restive,  etc.  See  under  Rest,  remainder. 

Restless,  etc.  See  under  Rest,  quiet. 

Restore,  re-stor',  v.  t.  [-stored  (-stord'),  -storing.] 
To  bring  back  from  a  state  of  ruin,  decay,  etc.  ;  to 
give  or  bring  back  (what  has  been  lost)  ;  to  bring 
back  to  health  or  strength  ;  to  give  in  place  of,  or  as 
satisfaction  for ;  to  return,  replace,  refund,  repay, 
reinstate,  revive,  heal,  cure.  [OF.  restorer,  restaurer, 
L.  restaurare,  -atum  ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  stauros,  a  thing  firmly 
fixed,  a  stake,  Skr.  sthavara,  fixed,  stable,  E.  staud.] 
—  Restor'er,  n.—  Restor'able,  a.—  Res'tora'tion,  n. 
Act  of  restoring  or  bringing  back  to  a  former  place, 
station  or  condition  ;  event  or  state  of  being  re¬ 
stored  ;  reestablishment ;  the  repairing  of  injuries  ; 
that  which  is  restored  or  made  anew.  [F.  restaura- 
tion.]  —  Restora'tionist,  n.  One  who  believes  in  a 
temporary  future  punishment,  but  in  a  final  resto¬ 
ration  of  all  to  the  favor  and  presence  of  God.  —  Re¬ 
storative,  a.  Having  power  to  renew  strength, 
vigor,  etc.—  n.  A  medicine  which,  etc.  —  Restau¬ 
rant,  res-to-raN'  or  res'to-rant,  n.  A  place  for  re¬ 
freshment  ;  eating-house.  [F.,  prop.  p.  p.  of  restau- 
ttt-.]  — Res  taurateur',  res'tor-a-ter',  n.  The  keeper 
of  an  eating-house.  [F.]  —  Res'tora'tor,  rj.  A  res¬ 
taurateur. 

Restrain,  re*str5n',  v.  t.  [-strained  (-strand'), 
-straining.]  To  hold  from  acting,  proceeding,  or 
advancing;  to  hinder  from  unlimited  enjoyment;  to 
check,  hinder,  repress,  curb,  coerce,  restrict,  limit, 
confine.  [OF.  restraindre,  L.  restringere,  -strictum ; 
stringere,  to  draw,  bind,  or  press  together.]  —  Re¬ 
strain 'able,  a.—  Restrain'edly,  adv.  With  restraint; 
with  limitation.  —  Restrain'er,  n.  —  Restraint', 
-strant',  n.  Act  of  restraining;  hindrance  of  the 
will,  or  of  any  action,  physical,  moral,  or  mental; 
that  which  restrains;  repression;  stop;  curb;  limita¬ 
tion;  restriction.  [OF.  restraincte,  fern,  of  old  p.  p. 
of  restraindre.] — Restrict',  -strikt',  v.  t.  To  re¬ 
strain  within  bounds,  limit,  confine,  circumscribe, 
curb,  coerce.  —  Restric'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of 
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being,  etc.;  confinement  within  hounds;  that  which 
restricts;  a  restraint.  [F.]  —  Restrictive,  -iv,  a. 
Having  power  or  tendency  to  restrict.  —  Restrict'- 
lvely,  aav. 

Result,  re-zult',  v.i.  To  come  out,  or  have  an  issue  ; 
to  proceed  or  spring,  as  a  consequence,  from  facts, 
arguments,  premises,  combination  of  circumstances, 
consultation,  thought,  or  endeavor;  to  rise,  originate, 
ensue,  terminate. —  n.  The  conclusion  or  end  to 
which  any  course  or  condition  of  things  leads,  or 
which  is  obtained  by  any  process  or  operation;  ef¬ 
fect  ;  consequence  ;  inference  ;  issue  ;  event.  [OF. 
restdter,  fr.  L.  resultare.  to  spring  back,  rebound, 
freq.  of  resilere,  to  leap  back  ;  s.  rt.  resilient.]  —  Re- 
■ult'ance,  -ans.  n.  Act  of  resulting.  —  Result'ant, 
n.  (Mech.)  A  force  which  is  the  joint  effect  of  2  or 
more  forces.  —  a.  Resulting  or  issuing  from  a  com¬ 
bination. 

Resume,  re-ztim',  v.  t.  [-sumed  (-zOmd'),  -SUMING.] 
To  take  back;  to  enter  upon  or  take  up  again;  to  be¬ 
gin  again,  as  something  which  has  been  interrupted. 
[OF.  resumer,  L.  resumere,  -sumptum  ;  sumere ,  to 
take,  fr.  sub ,  under,  up,  and  emere,  to  buy,  take:  see 
Redeem.] —  Resum 'able,  -zQin'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  resumed.  —  Resume,  ra'zu-ma',  n.  A  sum¬ 
ming  up  ;  an  abridgment  or  brief  recapitulation. 
[F.,  p.p.  of  resumer.]  —  Resump'tion,  -zQm'shun,  n. 
Act  of  resuming,  taking  back,  or  taking  again. — 
Resumptive,  -tiv,  a.  __  Taking  back  or  again. 

Resupinate,  re-su'pY-nat,  a.  Turned  upside  down. 
(Hot.)  Inverted  in  position  by  a  twisting  of  the 
stock,  f  L.  resupinatus,  p.  p.  of  resupinare,  to  bend 
or  turn  back  ;  resupinus ,  lying  on  the  back.] 

Resurrection,  rez-er-rek'shun,  n.  A  rising  again,  esp., 
the  rising  again  from  the  dead;  resumption  of  life; 
the  future  state.  [OF.;  L.  resurrectio ,  fr.  resurgere, 
-surrectum,  to  rise  again  ;  surgere,  to  rise  :  see 
Source.]  —  Resurrectionist,  n.  One  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  steal  bodies  from  the  grave,  esp.  for  dis¬ 
section. 

Resuscitate,  re-sus'sY-tat,  v.  t.  To  revivify,  revive  ; 
esp.,  to  recover  from  apparent  death.  —  v.  i.  To 
come  to  life  again.  [L.  resuscitare,  -tatum;  suscitare, 
to  raise,  rouse,  fr.  sub.  up.  under,  and  citare,  to 
rouse,  cite,  q.  v.]  —  Resuscitation,  n.  Act  of  re¬ 
viving  from  a  state  of  apparent  death  ;  state  of  be¬ 
ing  revivified.  —  Resus'cita'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Tending 
to  resuscitate;  reviving;  revivifying. 

Set,  ret,  v.  t.  To  prepare  (flax)  for  use,  by  separating 
the  fibers  from  tne  woody  part,  by  a  process  of  soak¬ 
ing,  macerating,  etc.  [Same  as  rot.J—  Retting,  n. 
Process  of,  etc.;  place  where,  etc.  —  Rettery,  -ter-Y, 
n.  Place_or  factory  where,  etc. 

Retail,  re-tal',  v.  t.  [-tailed  (-tald'),  -tailing.]  To 
Cut  up  and  sell  in  small  quantities,  as  to  customers; 
to  sell  at  second  hand;  to  deal  out  or  tell  in  small 
portions;  to  tell  again,  or  to  many.  —  n.  The  sale  of 
commodities  in  small  quantities  or  parcels,  —  opp.  to 
wholesale.  TOF.,  a  shred  or  small  piece  cut  fr.  a 
thing,  retailler,  to  pare,  clip;  tailler ,  to  cut:  see  Tai¬ 
lor.]  —  Retailer,  re-tal'-  or  re'tal-gr,  n. 

Retain,  re-tan',  v.  t.  [-tained  (-tand'),  -taining.] 
To  continue  to  hold,  keep  in  possession  ;  to  keep  in 
pay,  employ  by  a  fee  paid.  [F.  retenir,  L.  retinere, 
-tentum;  tenere,  to  hold,  keep.]  —  Retain'er,  n.  One 
who  retains;  one  who  is  retained  or  kept  in  service; 
an  attendant ;  adherent ;  dependent ;  a  fee  paid  to 
engage  a  lawyer  or  counselor. —  Reten'tion,  n.  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  custody;  power  of  retain¬ 
ing;  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  retains  ideas. 
[FT ;  L.  retentio.]  —  Reten'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Having 
power  to,  etc.  —  Ret'inue,  -Y-nu,  n.  A  body  of  re¬ 
tainers  ;  train  of  attendants  ;  suite.  [OF.,  fem.  of 
p.  p.  of  retenir.] 

Retake,  re-tak',  v.  t.  [imp.  -took;  p.  p.  -taken;  -tak¬ 
ing.]  To  take  or  receive  again,  recapture. 

Retaliate,  re-tal'I-at,  v.  t.  To  return  the  like  for  ;  to 
repay  or  requite  by  an  act  of  the  same  kind  as  has 
been  received;  esp.,  to  return  evil  for  evil.  —  v.  i. 
To  return  like  for  like.  [L.  retaliare,  -atum ;  talio,  re¬ 
taliation  ;  prob.  8.  rt.  Skr.  tul,  to  weigh,  compare, 
equal. J  —  Retal'ia'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  reprisal ; 
retribution;  punishment. — Retal'iative,  -Y-a-tiv,  -ia- 
tory,  -to-rf,  a.  Tending  to,  or  involving,  etc. 

Retard,  re-tiird',  v.  t.  To  continue  to  hinder,  prevent 
from  progress;  to  put  off,  render  more  late,  impede, 
detain,  delay,  procrastinate,  defer.  [OF.  retarder, 
L.  retardare,  -datum  ;  tardare,  to  make  slow,  fr.  tar¬ 
dus,  slow.]  —  Re'tarda'tion,  n.  Act  of  retarding  or 
delaying  ;  hindrance;  that  which  retards;  obstacle; 
obstruction.  —  Retard'er,  n. 


Retch,  rech,  v.  i.  [retched  (recht),  retching.  1  To 
make  an  effort  to  vomit.  [AS.  hrsecan ,  fr.  hriec, 
cough,  spittle,  hraca,  the  throat ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  krazein, 
to  croak.] 

Retell,  re-tel',  v.  t.  To  tell  again. 

Retention,  Retentive.  See  under  Retain. 

Retepore.  See  under  Reticulum. 

Reticent,  ret'Y-sent,  a.  Inclined  to  keep  silent ;  re¬ 
served  ;  taciturn.  [L.  reticens,  p.  pr.  of  reticere,  to 
keep  silence  ;  tacere,  to  be  silent.]  —  Ret'icence, 
-sens,  n.  State  of  being  reticent,  or  observing  con¬ 
tinued  silence.  [F.] 

Reticulum,  re-tik'u-lum,  n.  (Comp.  Anat .)  The  2d 
stomach  of  a  ruminant,  in  which  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  forms  hexagonal  cells  ;  the  honey-comb  stom¬ 
ach.  [L.,  dim.  of  rete,  a  net.] 

—  Ret'iclo,  -Y-kl,  n.  A  small 
net  or  bag.  —  Ret'icule,  -Y-kQl, 
n.  A  little  bagof  net-work,  etc.; 
a  lady’s  work-bag.  [F.]  —  Re- 
tic'ular,  -tik'u-lar,  a.  Having 
the  form  of  a  net,  or  of  net¬ 
work  ;  formed  with  interstices. 

—  Retic'ulate,  -lated,  a.  Re¬ 
sembling  net-work  ;  netted  ; 
having  distinct  veins,  fibers,  or 
lines  crossing  like  net-work. — 

Retic'ula'tion,  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing,  or  that  which  is,  etc.  ;  net¬ 
work.— Ret'iform,  -Y-f6rm,  a. 


Reticulate  Leaf. 
Haying  the  form  of 


a  net  in  texture;  composed  of  crossing  lines  and  in¬ 
terstices.  [L.  forma, 
form.]  —  Re'tepore, 

-te-por,  n.  (Zool.)  A 
zoophyte  whose  cor- 
al-like  cells  form  re¬ 
ticulated  leaf-  or  ruf¬ 
fle-shaped  expan¬ 
sions.  [L.  porus, 
pore.]  —  Ret'ina,  -Y- 
na,  n.  The  reticular 
membranous  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  optic 
nerve  which  receives 
the  impressions  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  sense 
of  vision.  See  Eye. 


[NL.]  Retepore. 

Retinue.  See  under  Retain. 

Retire,  re-tTr',  v.  i.  [-tired  (-tlrd'),  -tiring.]  To 
draw  back  or  away,  keep  aloof  ;  to  retreat  from  ac¬ 
tion  or  danger  ;  to  withdraw  from  a  public  station  ; 
to  fall  back,  recede,  retrocede.  —  v.  t.  To  pay  up 
and  withdraw  from  circulation  ;  to  cause  to  retire  ; 
to  designate  as  no  longer  qualified  for  active  service. 
[OF.  retirrr ;  tirer,  to  draw,  pull,  pluck:  see  Ti¬ 
rade.]  —  Retired'ly,  -tlrd'lY,  adv.  In  a  retired  man¬ 
ner.  —  Retired'ness,  n.  A  state  of  retirement ;  soli¬ 
tude.  —  Retire'ment,  n.  Act  of  retiring  or  with¬ 
drawing  from  company  or  from  public  notice  or 
station;  state  of  being  retired  or  withdrawn;  place 
to  which  any  one  retires  ;  private  abode  ;  solitude  ; 
retreat ;  seclusion  ;  privacy.  [F.]  —  Retir'ing,  p.  a. 
Reserved  ;  not  forward  or  obtrusive  ;  assigned  or 
suitable  to  one  who  retires,  or  is  retired,  from  a 
public  office  or  station. 

Retort,  re-t6rt',  v.  t.  To  bend  or  curve  back  ;  to 
throw  back,  reverberate  ;  to  return  (an  argument, 
accusation,  censure,  or  incivility).  —  v.  i.  To  return 
an  argument  or  charge,  make  or 
read  a  severe  reply.  —  n.  The 
return  of  an  argument,  charge, 
or  incivility  in  reply  ;  a  quick 
and  ready  response;  a  vessel  in 
which  substances  are  subjected 
to  distillation  or  decomposition 
by  heat,  made  of  different  forms  Retort 

and  materials  for  different  uses. 

[F.,  p.  p.  of  retordre,  L.  retorguere,  -tortum  ;  torqnere , 
to  turn,  twist:  see  Torsion.]  —  Retort'er,  n.  —  Re- 
tor'tion,  n.  Act  of  retorting  or  throwing  back. 

Retouch,  re-tuch',  v.  t.  [-touched  (-tucht'),  -touch¬ 
ing.]  To  improve  by  new  touches;  to  touch  again, 


revise. 

Retrace,  re-tras',  v.  t.  [-traced  (-trast'),  -tracing.] 
To  trace  back  (a  line);  to  carry  or  conduct  back  in 
the  same  path  or  course;  to  reverse;  to  go  over  again 
in  reverse  direction. 

Retract,  re-trakt',  v.  t.  To  draw  back  (claws,  etc.); 
to  recall  (a  declaration,  words,  or  saying);  to  with¬ 
draw,  take  back,  recall,  recant,  disown. — v.x.  To 
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take  back  what  has  been  said.  [OF.  retracter,  L. 
retractare,  -tractum,  freq.  of  retrahere.  to  draw 
back;  trahere,  to  draw:  see  Track.]  —  Retract'ible, 
-I-bl,  -ile,  -il,  a.  Capable  of  being  retracted  or  drawn 
back.  —  Retrac'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being, 
etc.  ;  act  of  withdrawing  something  claimed,  ad¬ 
vanced,  or  done  ;  recantation.  (Med.)  A  drawing 
up  or  shortening.  [OF.]  —  Retractive,  -iv,  a.  Able 
or  ready  to  retract:  retractile. —  n.  That  which  with¬ 
draws  or  takes  from.  —  Retreat',  -tret',  n.  Act  of 
retiring  or  withdrawing  one’s  self,  esp.  from  what 
is  dangerous  or  disagreeable;  place  to  which  one  re¬ 
tires;  the  retiring  of  an  army,  body  of  men,  ship,  or 
fleet,  from  an  enemy  ;  seclusion  ;  privacy  ;  asylum  ; 
shelter  ;  refuge.  —  v.  i.  To  retire  from  any  position 
or  place,  withdraw  ;  to  retire  from  an  eneni}",  or 
from  any  advanced  position.  [OF.  retrete,  retraicte, 
fem.  of  old  p.  p.  of  rctraire ,  L.  retrahere .] 

Retrench,  re-trench',  v.  t  [-trenched  (-trencht'), 
-trenching.]  To  cut  off,  pare  away ;  to  lessen, 
abridge,  curtail.  (Mil.)  To  furnish  with  a  retrench¬ 
ment. —  v.i.  To  live  at  less  expense.  [OF.  retrencher; 
trencher,  to  cut:  see  Trench.]  —  Retrenchment,  n. 
Act  of  retrenching  or  of  lopping  off;  removal  of 
what  is  superfluous;  act  of  lessening  or  abridging. 
(Mil.)  A  work  constructed  within  another,  to  pro¬ 
long  partial  possession  of  the  fortress  when  the  en¬ 
emy  nas  gained  possession,  or  to  protect  the  defend¬ 
ers  till  they  can  retreat  or  obtain  a  capitulation. 

Retribute,  re-trib'ut,  v.  t.  To  pay  back,  compensate, 
requite.  [L.  retribuere,  -butum ;  tribuere,  to  bestow, 
assign,  pay.]  —  Ret'ribu'tion,  n.  Act  of  retributing 
or  repaying  ;  state  of  being  paid  back;  return  suit¬ 
able  to  the  merits  or  deserts  of  (an  action,  esp.  an 
evil  or  wrong  action)  ;  reward  and  punishment,  as 
distributed  at  the  general  judgment;  requital;  retal¬ 
iation.  [F.]  — Retrib'utive,  -u-tiv,  -utory, -u-to-rT, 
a.  Tending  to  retribute;  involving,  or  pert,  to,  ret¬ 
ribution. 

Retrieve,  re-trev',  v.t.  [-trieved  (-trevd'), -triev- 
1NG.]  To  find  again,  restore  from  loss  or  injury ;  to 
remedy  the  evil  consequences  of,  repair,  restore. 
[OF.  retrevver,  -trover:  see  Trover.]  —  Retriev'er, 
n.  One  who,  etc.;  a  dog  trained  to  find  and  bring  in 
birds  that  have  been  shot.  —  Retriev'able,  a.  —  Ro- 
triev'al,  n.  Act  of  retrieving. 

Retroact,  re'tro-  or  ret'ro-akt,  v.  i.  To  act  backward, 
in  return  or  in  opposition.  [L.  retro-  (compar.  of  re- 
or  red-,  q.  v.),  backwards,  lit.  move  back,  and  E. 
act.)  —  Retroac'tion,  n.  Action  returned,  or  action 
backward;  operation  on  something  past  or  preced¬ 
ing.  —  Retroact'ive,  -iv,  a.  Fitted  or  designed  to  re¬ 
troact;  affecting  what  is  past;  retrospective.  —  Re¬ 
trocede,  re'tro-  or  ret'ro-sed,  v.  t.  To  cede  or  grant 
back.  —  v.  i.  To  go  back.  —  Retroces'aion,  -sesh'un, 
n.  Act  of  retroceding;  state  of  being  retroceded  or 
granted  back.  —  Retrochoir,  -kwir,  n.  (Reel.  Arch.) 
Any  extension  of  a  church  behind  the  altar. —  Retro¬ 
flex,  -flexed,  -flekst,  a.  ( Rot.)  Suddenly  bent  back¬ 
ward.—  Retrofract,  -fract'ed,  a.  (Rot.)  Bent  back¬ 
ward,  as  it  were  by  force,  so  as  to  appear  as  if  broken; 
refracted.  —  Retrograde,  a.  Moving  or  going  back¬ 
ward;  contrary;  declining  from  a  better  to  a  worse 
state.  (Astron.)  Apparently  moving  backward,  as  a 
planet. —  v.  i.  To  go  or  move  backward.  [OF.  retro- 
grader,  L.  retrogredi ,  -gressus ;  gradi,  to  go,  fr.  gra- 
dus,  a  step.]  —  Retrograda'tion,  n.  Act  of  retrograd¬ 
ing  or  moving  backward.  (Astron.)  The  apparent 
motion  of  the  planets  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
signs,  that  is,  from  east  to  west.  State  of  being  retro¬ 
graded:  a  going  backward.  [OF.]  —  Retrogression, 
n.  Act  of  going  backward  ;  retrogradation. —  Retro- 
gres'sive,  -siv,  a.  Going  or  moving  backward. — 
Retrospect,  v.  i.  To  look  back ;  to  affect  what  is  past. 
— n.  View  or  contemplation  of  things  past;  review; 
survey  ;  reexamination.  [L.  retrospicere ;  specere , 
spectum.  to  look.]  —  Retrospec'tion,  n.  Act  or  fac¬ 
ulty  of  looking  back  on  things  past.  —  Retrospect '- 
ive,  -iv,  a.  Tending  or  fitted  to  look  back;  looking 
back  ;  having  reference  to  what  is  past ;  affecting 
things  past.  —  Retrospectively,  adv.  By  way  of 
retrospect ;  in  a  retrospective  manner.  —  Retrovert, 
v.  t.  To  turn  back.  —  Retrover'sion,  -ver'shun,  n. 
A  turning  or  falling  backward. 

Retting,  Rettery.  See  under  Ret. 

Return,  re-tern',  r.  i.  [-turned  (-tPrnd'),  -turning.] 
To  go  or  come  again  to  the  same  place  or  condition; 
to  come  again,  as  a  visitor;  to  answer,  reply.  —  v.t. 
To  bring,  carry,  or  send  back;  to  repay;  to  requite 
or  recompense]  to  give  back  in  reply ;  to  report  offi¬ 
cially;  to  render  back  to  a  tribunal,  or  to  an  office. 


—  n.  Act  of  returning;  that  returned;  as,  a  pay¬ 
ment,  remittance,  an  answer,  a  formal  account  or 
report,  profit  on  labor,  an  investment,  etc.  (Law.) 
The  delivery  of  a  writ,  precept,  or  execution,  to  the 
proper  officer  or  court;  or  the  certificate  of  the  offi¬ 
cer,  stating  what  he  has  done  in  execution  of  it,  in¬ 
dorsed.  [F.  retovrner  ;  tourner,  to  turn,  q.  v.]  —  Re- 
turn'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  returned  or  restored. 
(Law.)  Legally  required  to  be  returned,  delivered, 
given,  or  rendered. 

Refuse,  re-tus',  a.  (Bot.)  Terminating  in  a  round 
end,  the  center  of  which  is  somewhat  indented.  [L. 
retusus,  p.  p.  of  retundere ,  to  blunt;  tundere ,  to  strike 
with  repeated  strokes.] 

Reunion,  re-un'yun,n.  Asecond  union;  union  formed 
anew  after  separation  or  discord;  an  assembling  or 
assembly  of  familiar  friends.—  Reunite',  -nit',  v.  t. 
To  unite  again,  join  after  separation  or  variance.  — 
v.  i.  To  be  united  again;  to  join  and  cohere  again. 

Reveal,  re-vel',  v.  t.  [-vealed  (-veld'),  -vealing.J 
To  make  known  after  having  been  concealed,  — 
used  esp.  of  what  could  not  be  known  or  discovered 
without  divine  or  supernatural  instruction.  [F.  re¬ 
veler,  L.  revelare,  -latum;  velare ,  to  vail,  fr.  velum,  a 
vail.]  —  Rev'ela'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  thing  revealed ; 
the  last  book  of  the  New  Test.,  the  Apocalypse.  [F.] 

Reveille,  ra-val'ya,  in  the  U.  S.  service  rev'a-le',  n. 
(Mil.)  The  beat  of  drum  about  break  of  day,  after 
which  sentries  do  not  challenge.  [F.  rival,  fr.  r6- 
veiller,  to  awake;  OF.  esveiller,  to  awake,  watch,  fr. 
L.  vigilare,  to  watch,  vigil,  wakeful.] 

Revel,  rev'el,  v.  i.  [-eled  (-eld),  -eling.]  To  feast 
in  a  riotous  and  lawless  manner;  to  carouse,  —  n. 
A  riotous  feast;  a  carousal.  [OF.,  pride,  rebellion, 
sport,  disorder,  reveleux,  blustering,  riotous,  reveler, 
L.  rebellare }  to  rebel,  q.  v.;  cf.  ME.  revelous,  full  of 
revelry  or  iest.]  —  Rev'eler,  n.  One  who  revels. — 
Rev'el-rout,  n.  Tumultuous  festivity  ;  a  rabble 
tumultuously  assembled;  a  mob.  —  Rev'elry,  -el-rl, 
n.  Act  of  engaging  in  a  revel;  noisy  festivity. 

Revelation.  See  under  Reveal. 

Revenge,  re-veni',  v.  t.  [-venged  (-venjd'),  -ven¬ 
ding.]  To  inflict  punishment  for;  to  exact  satisfac¬ 
tion  for,  under  a  sense  of  injury  ;  to  inflict  injury 
for,  in  a  spiteful,  wrong,  or  malignant  spirit ;  to 
avenge.  —  n.  Act  of  revenging  ;  retaliation;  dispo¬ 
sition  to  return  evil  for  evil.  [OF.  revenger ;  vengicr, 
ranger,  L.  vindicare,  to  vindicate.]  —  Revenge'ful, 
-ful,  a.  Full  of  revenge;  wreaking  revenge  ;  vin¬ 
dictive;  spiteful;  malicious. —  Revenge'fuliy,  adv. 

—  Revenge'fulness,  n.  —  Reven'ger,  n. 

Revenue,  rev'e-nu,  n.  That  which  returns,  or  comes 
back,  from  an  investment;  income;  esp.,  the  annual 
produce  of  taxes,  customs,  duties,  etc.,  which  a  na¬ 
tion  or  state  collects  for  public  use.  [OF.,  fem.  of 
p.  p.  of  revenir,  L.  rerenire;  venire,  to  come.] 

Reverberate,  re-ver'ber-at,  v.  t.  To  return  or  send 
back  (sound);  to  echo;  to  reflect  (light  or  heat);  to 
repel  from  side  to  side. —  v.i.  To  resound;  to  be 
driven  back;  to  be  repelled,  as  rays  of  light;  to 
echo,  as  sound.  [L.  reverberare,  -atum;  verberare, 
to  lash,  whip,  fr.  verber,  a  lash,  whip,  rod.]  —  Re- 
ver'berant,  a.  Tending  to  reverberate  ;  resound¬ 
ing.  —  Rever'bera'tion,  n.  Act  of  reverberating  or 
sending  back;  esp.,  of  reflecting  light  and  heat,  or 
reechoing  sound.  —  Rever'beratory,  -a-to-rf,  a. 
Producing  or  actingby  reverberation;  returning,  or 
driving  back.  See  Furnace. 

Revere,  re-ver',  r.  t.  [-vered  (-verd'),  -vering.]  To 
regard  with  fear  mingled  with  respect  and  affec¬ 
tion;  to  venerate,  adore,  reverence.  [OF.  rererer, 
L.  revereri;  vereri,  to  fear.]  —  Rev'erence,  -Sr-ens, 
n.  Profound  respect  and  esteem,  as  for  a  holy  be¬ 
ing  or  place;  an  act  or  token  of  respect  or  venera¬ 
tion;  state  of  being  reverent;  disposition  to  venerate; 
a  person  entitled  to  be  revered,  —  a  title  applied  to 
priests  or  ministers.—  v.  t.  [reverenced  (-er-enst), 
-encing.]  To  regard  with  reverence.  [OF.;  L .  rev- 
erentia,  respect  ;  OF.  reverencer,  to  reverence.]  — 
Rev'erencer.  -ser,  n. — Rev'erend,  a.  Worthy  of  rev¬ 
erence  ;  entitled  to  respect,  —  a  title  given  to  the 
clergy,  in  writing  abbr.  Rev.  [L.  reverendus,  fut. 
pas.  p.  of  revereri.']  —  Rev'erent,  a.  Expressing 
reverence,  veneration,  or  submission  ;  disposed  to 
revere;  submissive  ;  humble.  [OF.]  —  Rev'erently, 
adv. —  Reveren'tial,  -shal,  a.  Proceeding  from,  or 
expressing,  reverence.  —  Reveren'tially,  adv.  In  a 
reverential  manner;  with  reverence,  or  show  of  rev¬ 
erence. 

Reverie,  rev'Sr-e',  Rev'ery,  -er-T,  n.  A  loose  or  ir¬ 
regular  train  of  thoughts,  occurring  in  musing  or 
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meditation  ;  a  waking  dream  ;  deep  musing  [F. 
reverie,  fr.  rever,  to  dream  =  E.  rare.] 

Reverse,  re-vSrs',  v.  t.  [-versed  (-v5rst'),  -versing.] 
To  turn  back,  cause  to  return  or  depart;  to  change 
totally  ;  to  turn  end  for  end,  or  upside  down;  to 
overthrow,  subvert.  ( Law .)  To  make  void,  undo 
or  annul  for  error.  —  n.  That  which  appears  or  is 

E resented  when  anything  is  reverted  or  turned 
ack;  that  which  is  directly  opposite  or  contrary  to 
something  else  ;  complete  “change  ;  esp.,  a  change 
from  better  to  worse,  misfortune;  the  back  side. — 
a.  Turned  backward;  having  a  contrary  or  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  [ME.  and  OF.  revers,  L.  reversus,  p. 
p.  of  revertere,  -version,  to  turn  backward,  return; 
vertere,  to  turn:  see  Verse.1 —  Reverse'ly,  adv. 
In  a  reverse  manner;  on  the  other  hand.  —  Revers'- 
er.  n.  One  who  reverses.  —  Revers'ible,  a.  —  Re¬ 
versal,  n.  A  change  or  overthrowing.  —  Rever¬ 
sion, -shun,  n.  (Low.)  The  returning  of  an  estate 
to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs,  after  the  grant  is  de¬ 
termined;  the  residue  of  an  estate  left  in  the  pro¬ 
prietor  or  owner  thereof,  to  take  effect  in  posses¬ 
sion,  after  the  determination  of  a  limited  or  less 
estate  carved  out  of  it  and  conveyed  by  him.  A 
right  to  future  possession  or  enjoyment;  succession. 
( Annuities .)  A  payment  not  due  till  the  occurrence 
of  some  contingent  event.  A  return  toward  some 
ancestral  type  or  character;  atavism.  [F.]  —  Rever'- 
Bionary,  -a-rY,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  involving,  a  reversion. 
—  Rever'sioner,  n.  One  who  has  a  reversion. — 
Revert',  v.  t.  To  turn  back,  or  to  the  contrary;  to 
reverse  ;  to  drive  or  turn  back,  reverberate.  —  v. 
i.  To  return,  fall  back.  {Law.)  To  return  to  the 
proprietor,  after  the  determination  of  a  particular 
estate  granted  by  him.  [OF.  revertir,  L.  revertere.] 
—  Revert'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  reverts. 
(Law.)  Reversion.  —  Revert'ible,  a.  Capable  of 
being  reverted.  —  Revert'ive,  -iv,  a.  Tending  to 
revert;  changing;  reversing. 

Revery.  Same  as  Reverie. 

Revetment,  re-vet'ment,  w.  (Fort.)  A  facing  of  wood, 
stone,  or  any  other  material,  to  sustain  an  embank¬ 
ment.  [F.  revHemcnt,  the  lining  of  a  ditch,  fr. 
rev&tir,  to  clothe;  L.  restive,  fr.  vestis,  a  garment.] 
Review,  re-vu',  v.  t.  [-viewed  (-vud'),  -viewing.]  To 
go  over  and  examine  critically  or  deliberately,  as,  to 
go  over  with  critical  examination,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  excellences  or  defects  of;  to  make  official 
examination  of  the  state  of  (troops,  etc.).  —  n.  A 
second  or  repeated  view,  retrospective  survey.  (Lit.) 
A  critical  examination  of  a  new  publication,  with 
remarks;  criticism;  critique.  (Mil.)  An  inspection 
of  troops  under  arms,  by  a  commander,  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  state  of  their  discipline,  equipments, 
etc.  A  periodical  publication  containing  critical  es¬ 
says  iipon  matters  of  public  interest,  new  books, 
etc.  Reexamination;  retrospect;  survey;  revise; 
revision.  [F.  revue,  fern,  of  p.  p.  of  revoir,  L.  revi- 
tlcre,  to  see  again;  videre,  to  see.]  —  Review 'er,  n.- 
One  who  reviews  or  reexamines  ;  one  who  critically 
examines  a  new  publication,  and  publishes  his  opin¬ 
ion  upon  its  merits. 

Revile,  rc-vTl',  v.  t.  [-viled  (-vTld'),  -vilino.]  To 
treat  as  vile  or  common,  assail  with  opprobrious 
language,  vilify,  upbraid,  calumniate.  [Fr.  re-  and 
OF.  a  viler,  to  dispraise,  fr.  a  (=  L.  ad),  to,  and  vil, 
L.  rilis  =  E.  vile.)  —  Revil'er,  n. 

Revise,  re-vlz',  v.  t.  [-vised  (-vlzd'),  -vising.]  To 
look  at  again,  reexamine,  look  over  with  care  for 
correction  ;  to  review,  alter,  and  amend.  (Print.) 
To  compare  a  proof  with  a  previous  proof  of  the 
same  matter  and  mark  again  such  errors  as  have  not 
been  corrected  in  the  type. — n.  (Print.)  A  2d  proof- 
sheet  ;  a  proof-sheet  taken  after  correction.  [F.  re¬ 
viser,  L.  revisere,  to  revisit;  visare,  to  survey,  freq.  of 
videre,  visum,  to  see.]  —  Revis'er,  n.  —  Revis'al,  n. 
Act  of  revising,  or  reexamining  for  correction  and 
improvement.  —  Revi3'ion,  -vizn'un,  n.  Act  of  re¬ 
vising;  reexamination  for  correction;  that  which  is 
revised.  [F.]  —  Revis'ional,  -ary,  -vizh'un-a-rY,  a. 
Pert,  to,  etc. 

Revive,  re-vlv',  v.  i.  [-vived  (-vlvd'),  -vivinq.]  To 
return  to  life,  become  reanimated  or  reinvigorated; 
to  recover  from  a  state  of  neglect,  oblivion,  obscu¬ 
rity,  or  depression.  —  v.  t.  To  bring  again  to  life,  re¬ 
animate;  to  recover  from  a  state  of  neglect  or  depres¬ 
sion;  to  renew  in  the  mind  or  memory,  awaken.  [F. 
revivre,  L.  revivere;  vivere,  to  live.]  —  Reviv'er,  n. 
—  Reviv'al,  n.  Act  of,  or  state %of  being,  etc.;  re¬ 
newed  attention;  renewed  performance  of,  or  inter¬ 
est;  renewed  interest  in  religion  after  indifference 


and  decline;  reanimation  from  a  state  of  languor  or 
depression;  renewed  pursuit  or  cultivation,  or  flour¬ 
ishing  state  of;  renewed  prevalence  of  (a  practice  or 
fashion).  (Law.)  Restoration  of  force,  validity,  and 
effect  to;  renewal.  —  Reviv'alist,  n.  One  who  pro¬ 
motes  revivals  of  religion;  an  advocate  for  religious 
revivals.  —  Reviv'ify,  -vYv'Y-fi,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-ild), 
-fyino.]  To  cause  to  revive,  reanimate.  [L.  facere, 
to  make.]  —  Reviv'ifica'tion,  n.  Renewal  or  restora¬ 
tion  of  lire. 

Revoke,  re-vok',  v.  t.  [-yoked  (-vokt'V  -voking.]  To 
annul  by  recalling  or  taking  back;  to  reverse  (any¬ 
thing  granted  by  a  special  act) ;  to  abolish,  recall, 
repeal,  rescind,  countermand,  abrogate,  cancel. — 
v.  i.  (Card -playing.)  To  fail  to  follow  suit;  to  re¬ 
nounce.—/!.  Act  of  revoking,  or  of  neglecting  to 
follow  suit.  [OF.  revoequer,  L.  revoeare ;  voeare, 
-catum,  to  call.]  —  Revocable,  -o-ka-hl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  recalled  or  revoked.  [F.]  —  Rev'ocable- 
ness,  -cabil'ity,  n.  —  Revocation,  n.  Act  of  culling 
back;  state  of  being  recalled;  repeal;  reversal.  [F.J 

Revolt,  Revolution,  etc.  See  under  Revolve. 

Revolve,  re-volv',  v.  i.  [-volved  (-volvd'),  -volving.] 
To  turn  or  roll  round  on  an  axis  ;  to  move  round  a 
center. — v.  t.  To  cause  to  turn,  as  upon  an  axis;  to 
rotate;  to  turn  over  and  over,  reflect  repeatedly  upon. 
[L.  revolrere,  -volution ;  volvere ,  to  roll,  turn  round.] 

—  Revolv'ency,  -en-sY,  n.  State,  act,  or  principle  01 
revolving.  —  Revolv'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
revolves  ;  a  fire-arm 
with  several  loading 
chambers  or  barrels 
so  arranged  as  to  re¬ 
volve  on  an  axis  and 
be  discharged  in  suc¬ 
cession  by  the  same 
lock.— Rov/olu'tion, 
n.  Act  of  revolving, 
or  turning  round  on  an  axis  or  a  center  ;  rotation  ? 
return  to  a  point  before  occupied;  space  measured 
by  the  regular  return  of  a  revolving  body  ;  period 
made  by  the  regular  recurrence  of  a  measure  of 
time,  or  by  a  succession  of  similar  events;  a  total  or 
radical  change.  ( Astron .)  The  motion  of  any  body, 
as  a  planet  or  satellite,  in  a  curved  line  or  orbit, 
until  it  returns  to  the  same  point  again.  ( Geom .) 
The  motion  of  a  point,  line,  or  surface,  about  a 
point  or  line  as  its  center  or  axis,  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  moving  point  generates  a  curve,  a  moving 
line  a  surface,  and  a  moving  surface  a  solid.  (Poli¬ 
tics.)  A  revolt  successfully  or  completely  accom¬ 
plished  ;  a  sudden,  violent,  or  complete  change  in  a 
government,  constitution,  etc.  [F.]  — Revolu'tion- 
ary,  -shun-a-rY,  a.  Tending  or  pert,  to  a  revolution 
in  government.  —  Revolutionist,  n.  One  engaged  in 
effecting  a  change  of  government.  —  Revolutionize, 
v.  t.  [-ized  (-Tzd),  -izing.]  To  change  completely, 
as  by  a  revolution.  —  Revolt',  re-volt'  or  -vSlt',  v.  i. 
To  turn  away;  to  renounce  allegiance  or  subjection, 
rise  against  a  government,  rebel ;  to  be  grossly  of¬ 
fended,  disgusted,  or  shocked.  —  v.  t.  To  put  to  flight, 
overturn;  to  do  violence  to,  repel,  shock.  —  n.  Act  of 
revolting;  esp.,  a  renunciation  of  allegiance  and  sub¬ 
jection  to  one’s  prince  or  government;  insurrection; 
sedition;  rebellion;  mutiny.  [F.  revolte, Olt.  rerolta, 
a  revolt,  overthrow,  fern,  of  rerolto,  p.  p.  of  revolvere. ] 

—  Revolt'er,  re-volt'er  or  -vblt'er,  n. 

Revulsion,  re-vul'sliun,  n.  Act  of  holding  or  drawing 

back;  marked  repugnance  or  hostility;  a  sudden  ana 
violent  change,  esp.  of  feeling,  f  F. ;  L.  revulsio,  fr. 
rei-ellere,  revulsum,  to  pluck  or  pull  away;  relieve,  to 
pull.]  —  Revul'sive,  -siv,  a.  Tending  to  revulsion; 
repugnant. 

Reward,  re-wawrd',  v.  t.  To  give  in  return,  whether 
good  or  evil, — commonly  in  a  good  sense;  to  repay, 
recompense,  compensate,  requite. — n.  That  which 
is  given  in  return  for  good  or  evil  received;  esp.,  that 
which  comes  in  return  for  some  good;  that  which  is 
offered  or  given  for  a  certain  service,  information, 
or  attainment;  a  token  of  regard.  (Law.)  Compen¬ 
sation  for  services.  [OF.  rewarder ;  same  as  regarder, 
to  regard,  q.  v.,  ana  see  Guard.]  —  Reward'able,  a. 

—  Reward' er,  n. 

Reynard,  ra'nard  or  ren'ard,  n.  A  fox.  [SeeRENARD.] 

Rhabdology,  Rhabdomancy.  Same  as  Rabdology,  etc. 

Rhapsody,  rap'so-dY,  n.  A  portion  of  an  epic  poem  fit 
for  recitation  at  one  time;  a  wild,  rambling  composi¬ 
tion  or  discourse.  [F.  rapsodie,  L.  and  Gr.  rhapsodia, 
fr.  Gr.  rhapsodos,  one  who  stitches  or  strings  songs 
together,  a  reciter  of  epic  poetry,  fr.  rhaptein ,  to  stitch 
together,  and  ode  =  E.  ode.)  —  Rhapsod'ic,  -ical,  a. 
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Pert,  to,  or  '"'resisting  of,  rhapsody;  unconnected.  — 
Rhap'sodiat.  n.  ( Antiq .)  One  who  recites  or  com¬ 
poses  a  rhapsody;  esp.,  one  whose  profession  was  to 
recite  the  verses  of  Homer  and  other  poets.  One  who 
writes  or  speaks  in  a  disconnected  manner,  with 
great  excitement  or  affectation  of  feeling. 

Rhenish,  ren'ish,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  river  Rhine. 
—  n.  Wine  from  the  vineyards  along  the  Rhine. 

Rhetoric,  ret'o-rik,  re.  Art  of  elegant  and  accurate 
com  position,  esp.  in  prose;  science  of  oratory;  art  of 
speaking  with  propriety,  elegance,  and  force;  arti¬ 
ficial  eloquence,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  real ; 
the  power  of  persuasion  or  attraction ;  that  which 
allures  or  chai  ms.  [F.  rhetoriqne,  L.  rhetorica  (ars), 
Gr.  rhetorike  ( techne ),  fem.  of  Gr.  rhetorikos ,  rhetor¬ 
ical,  fr.  rhetor ,  an  orator,  fr .eirein,  to  speak.]  —  Rhe¬ 
torical,  re-tor'ik-al,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  involving, 
rhetoric  ;  oratorical.  —  Rhetorically,  adv.  —  Rhet'- 
ori'cian,  -rish'an,  re.  One  well  versed  in  the  rules 
and  principles  of  rhetoric  ;  one  who  teaches  the  art 
of  rhetoric  ;  an  artificial  orator,  as  opp.  to  one  who 
is  genuine. 

Rheum,  room,  re.  An  increased  action  of  the  excretory 
vessels  of  any  organ;  a  thin  serous  fluid,  secreted  by 
the  mucous  glands,  etc.,  as  in  catarrh.  [F.  rheume,  L. 
and  Gr.  rheuma,  fr.  Gr.  rheein,  to  flow;  s.  rt.  Skr.  sru, 
to  flow,  E.  ruminate,  rhythm,  stream.]  —  Rheum'y, 
-Y,  a.  Pert,  to,  abounding  in,  or  causing,  rheum.  — 
Rheu'matism,  -ma-tizm,  re.  (Med.)  A  painful  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  muscles,  joints,  etc.,  of  the  human  body. 

IGr.  rheumatismos,  liability  to  rheum.]  —  Rheumat'- 
c,  a.  Pert,  to  rheumatism,  or  of  its  nature. 

Rhino,  ri'no,  re.  Gold  and  silver,  or  money.  [Scot. 
rino,  W.  arian.] 

Rhinoceros,  n-noa'e-ros,  n.  A  large,  powerful,  un- 


Rhinoceros. 

gainly  pachydermatous  mammal  of  Asia  and  Af¬ 
rica,  allied  to  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  tapir, 
etc.,  having  3  hoofs  on  each  foot,  and  1  or  2  very 
strong  horns  upon  the  nose.  [L.  ;  Gr.  rhinokeros ; 
rhis,  rhinos,  nose,  and  keras  =  E.  horn.]  —  Rhi'no- 
plas'tic,  a.  Forming  a  nose.  [Gr.  plastikos,  fit  for 
molding,  fr.  plassein,  to  form.]  —  Rhi'noplasty,  -tY, 
re.  (Surg.)  Process  of  forming  an  artificial  nose,  by 
bringing  down  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  forehead., 
and  causing  it  to  adhere  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
remains  of  the  nose.—  Rhi'noscope,  -sk(5p,  n.  A  small 
mirror  for  inspecting  the  nasal  passages.  [Gr.  sko- 
pein,  to  view.]  —  Rhinos'copy,  -nos'ko-pY,  re.  Inspec¬ 
tion  of,  etc. 

Rhizoma,  ri-zo'ma,  re.  ( Bot .)  A  creeping  stem  or 
branch  growing  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil  and  partly 
covered  by  it.  [Gr.,  fr.  rhizoun , 
to  take  root,  rhiza,  a  root.l 

Rhodium,  ro'dY-um,  re.  (Cnem.) 

A  metal  of  a  white  color  and 
metallic  luster,  extremely  hard 
and  brittle:  it  is  used  for  form¬ 
ing  the  nibs  of  gold  pens.  [Gr. 
rhodon,  the  rose,  —  fr.  the  color 
of  its  salts.]  —  RhoModen'dron, 
re.  A  shrub  or  small  tree  of  sev¬ 
eral  species,  having  evergreen 
leaves,  and  handsome  flowers.  [I  , 

tree;  Gr.  rhodon  and  dendron,  a  tree;  s.  rt.  Gr.  drus  — 
E.  tree;  q.  v.] 

Rhodomontade.  Same  as  Rodomon¬ 
tade, 

Rhomb,  rom,  Rhom'bus,  n.  ( Geom .)  A 
figure  of  4  equal  sides  but  unequal 
angles.  [F.  rhomb,  L.  rhombus,  Gr. 
rhombos,  orig.  anything  that  may  be 
twirled  around,  a  whirling  spindle, 
a  rhomb,  fr.  rhembein,  to  revolve  ;  s.  -Nimbus, 
rt.  warp.]  —  Rhom'bic,  o.  Having  the  figure  of 


Rhizoma. 
and  Gr.,  lit.  rose- 


rhomb. —  Rhom'boid, -bold,  re.  (Geom.)  An  oblique- 
angled  parallelogram  like  a  rhomb,  but  having 
only  the  opposite  sides  equal,  the  length  and  width 
being  different.  —  R  h  o  m'b  o  i  d, 

-boid'al,  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a 
rhomboid.  [Gr.  etdos,  shape.]  — 

Rhumb,  rum,  re.  (Navigation.)  Any 
given  point  of  the  compass;  aline 
making  a  given  angle  with  the 
meridian;  a  rhumb-line.  [F.  rumb. 


Rhomboid. 


Sp.  and  Pg.  rumbo.  It.  rombo,  fr.  L.  rhombus.]  —  To 
sail  on  a  rhumb.  To  sail  continuously  on  one  course. 
—  Rhumb'-line,  re.  A  line  or  the  course  of  a  vessel 
which  cuts  all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle. 

Rhubarb,  rdb'barb,  re.  A  plant  of  many  species  :  the 
fleshy  and  acid  stalks  of  the  common  species  are 
used  in  cookery:  roots  of  several  other  species  fur¬ 
nish  a  cathartic  medicine.  [OF.  rheubarbe,  LL. 
rheubarbarum,  Gr.  rheon  barbaron,  lit.  barbarian 
Rha-plant;  rheon,  pert,  to  the  Rha,  or  Volga  river, 
in  Pontus.] 

Rhumb,  etc.  See  under  Rhomb. 

Rhyme,  rim,  re.  Poetry.  (Poet.)  Correspondence  of 
sound  in  the  terminating  words  or  syllables  of 
verses.  Verses,  usually  2,  in  rhyme  with  each 
other;  a  couplet,  triplet;  a  word  answering  in  sound 
to  another  word.— re.  i.  [rhymed  (rlmd),  rhyming.] 
To  make  verses;  to  accord  in  sound.  —  re.  t.  To  put 
into  rhyme;  to  influence  by  rhyme.  [Prop,  rime,  so 
spelled  until  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  by  him,  but 
confused  with  rhythm;  ME.  rime,  ryme,  AS.,  Sw., 
OIIG.  rim ,  Ic.,  It.,Sp.,  and  Pg.  rima,  number,  reck¬ 
oning;  s.  rt.  Gr.  arithmos,  number,  E.  harmony,  art, 
arithmetic.]  —  Female  rhyme.  Agreement  in  sound 
of  the  last  2  syllables  of  verses,  the  final  syllable 
being  unaccented,  —  as  endeavor,  forever,  'etc.  — 
Male  r.  Agreement  in  sound  of  only  the  final  syl¬ 
lables  of  verses,  —  as  remain,  complain.  —  R.  or  rea¬ 
son.  Sound  or  sense.  —  Rhym'er,  re.  —  Rhymester, 
re.  One  who  makes  rhymes;  a  poor  or  mean  poet. 

Rhythm,  rithm  or  rithni,  re.  A  dividing  into  short 
portions  by  a  regular  succession  of  motions,  im¬ 
pulses,  sounds,  accents,  etc.,  producing  an  agreeable 
effect,  as  in  music,  poetry,  etc.  ( Mus.)  Movement 
in  musical  time,  or  the  periodical  recurrence  of  ac¬ 
cent.  A  division  of  lines  into  short  portions  by  a 
regular  succession  of  percussions  and  remissions' of 
voice  on  words  or  syllables  ;  harmonious  flow  of 
vocal  sounds.  [ME.  and  F.  rithme,  L.  rliythmus,  Gr. 
rhuthmos,  fr.  rheein,  to  flow;  s.  rt.  rheum,  q.  v.;  not 

s.  rt.  rhyme.]  —  Rhyth'mic,  -mical,  a.  Pert,  to 
rhythm. 

Rial,  re'al,  re.  A  Spanish  coin.  See  Real. 

Rib,  rib,  re.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  curved  bones  attached 
to  the  spine  and  inclosing  the  thoracic  cavity:  see 
Thorax.  That  which  resembles  a  rib  in  form  or  use, 
as  apiece  of  timber  which  forms  or  strengthens  the 
side  of  a  ship;  (Arch.)  an  arch-formed  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  for  supporting  the  lath  and  plaster  work  of  a 
vault;  also  a  projecting  piece  on  the  interior  of  a 
vault,  etc.;  (Bot.)  any  marked  nerve  or  vein  of  a  leaf. 
A  prominent  line  or  rising,  like  a  rib  in  cloth.— re. 

t.  [ribbed  (ribd),  -ring.]  To  furnish  with  ribs;  to 
inclose  with  ribs,  shut  in.  [AS.  rihb,  D.  rib;  perh. 
s.  rt.  rive.]  —  Rib'roast,  re.  t.  To  beat  soundly. 

Ribald,  rib'ald,  re.  A  low,  vulgar,  brutal,  foul- 
mouthed  wretch;  a  lewd  fellow.  — a.  Low;  base; 
mean;  filthy;  obscene.  [OF.;  'LL.  ribald  us,  ribald, 
ribalda,  a  prostitute;  perh.  s.  rt.  MUG.  ribe,  a  pros¬ 
titute,  OIIG.  riban,  to  rub,  paint,  rouge  the  face, 
OF.  riber,  to  toy  with  a  woman.]  — Rib'aldry,  re. 
The  talk  of  a  ribald;  vulgar  language;  obscenity. 

Ribbon,  rib'bun,  Rib'and,  Rib'band,  re.  A  fillet  or 
narrow  web  of  fine  cloth,  commonly  of  silk  or  satin; 
a  narrow  strip  or  shred;  pi.  the  reins,  or  lines,  by 
which  a  horse  is  guided  and  held. 

—  Rib'bon,  re.  t.  [-boned  (-bund), 

-boning.]  To  adorn  with,  or  mark 
with  stripes  resembling,  ribbons. 

[ME.  riban,  Ir.  ribin,  Ga.  ribean,  fr. 
rib,  ribe,  a  hair,  tassel,  fringe  ;  not 
s.  rt.  band.] 

Rice,  rTs,  re.  An  annual  plant  culti¬ 
vated  in  warm  climates  ;  its  seed, 
which  forms  an  important  article  of 
food.  [OF.  ris,  L.  oryza,  Gr.  oruza, 

Ar.  uruz,  aruzz,  ruzz,  Sp.  arroz, 

Skr.  vrihi,  rice,  vrulh,  to  grow,  in¬ 
crease.]—  Rice'pa'per,  re.  A  kind  of 
thin,  delicate  paper,  from  China, 
used  for  painting  upon,  and  for 


Rice. 
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fancy  articles:  it  is  said  to  be  made  from  the  pith  of 
a  plant. 

Rich,  rich,  a.  Abounding  in  material  possessions; 
possessed  of  large  property;  well  supplied;  affording 
abundant  supplies;  productive  or  fertile;  composed 
of  valuable  or  costly  materials  or  ingredients;  highly 
valued;  abounding  in  agreeable  or  nutritive  quali¬ 
ties;  highly  seasoned  or  flavored;  abounding  in  oily, 
fatty,  or  indigestible  materials;  not  faint  or  delicate; 
vivid;  bright;  full  of  sweet  and  harmonious  sounds; 
abounding  in  beauty;  abounding  in  humor;  excit¬ 
ing  amusement.  [AS.  rtce,  Ic.  rikr ,  Goth,  reiks,  G. 
reich ;  s.  rt.  L.  rex,  Skr.  raja,  a  king,  also  F.  and 
MUG.  riche,  rich.]  —  Rich'es,  -ez,  n.  pi.  That  which 
makes  one  rich;  abundant  possessions  or  treasures; 
that  which  appears  rich,  sumptuous,  precious,  etc.; 
wealth;  opulence;  plenty;  abundance.  [ME.  and  F. 
richcsse,  n.  sing.  fr.  F.  riche.)  —  Rich'ly,  adv.  In  a 
rich  manner;  with  riches;  plenteously;  abundantly. 

—  Rich'ness,  n. 

Rick.  rik,  n.  A  stack  of  grain  or  hay  in  the  open  air, 
sheltered  with  a  covering.  [AS.  hreac,  Ic.  hraukr, 
OSw.  ruka.) 

Rickets,  Rickety.  _  See  under  Rachitis. 

Ricochet,  rik'o-sha',  n.  Rebound  or  skipping,  as  of  a 
ball  fired  at  a  low  angle  of  elevation.  (Gun.)  The 
firing  of  guns,  or  howitzers,  so  as  to  cause  the  balls 
or  shells  to  rebound  or  roll  along  the  ground  on 
which  they  fall.  [F.,  orig.  the  skimming  of  flat 
stones  on  the  surface  of  water,  ricocher,  to  skim, 
etc.;  prob.  fr.  re-  and  OF.  coc/iet,  a  young  cock,  dim. 
of  coq,  a  cock ;  cf.  ducks  and  drakes,  the  Eng.  name 
for  the  sport.] 

Rid,  rid,  v.  t.  [rid  or  ridded;  ridding.]  To  free,  de¬ 
liver.  clear,  disencumber.  [AS.  hreddan,  prob.  fr. 
hrasdh,  quick.] —  To  get  rid  of.  To  free  one’s  self 
from.  —  Rid'dance,  n.  Act  of  ridding  or  freeing; 
deliverance;  a  clearing  up  or  out;  state  of  being  rid 
or  free;  freedom;  escape. 

Ridden.  See  Ride. 

Riddle,  rid'dl,  n.  A  sieve  with  coarse  meshes,  for 
separating  coarser  materials  from  finer,  as  chaff  from 
grain,  gravel  from  sand,  etc.  —  r.  t.  [riddled  (-did), 
-dling.]  To  separate,  as  grain  from  chaff,  with  a 
riddle;  to  perforate  with  balls  so  as  to  make  like  a 
riddle.  [AS.  hridder,  Ga.  cnathar ,  fr.  crath,  to  shake, 
brandish  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  Gr.  kradaein,  to  shake,  wave.] 

Riddle,  rid'dl,  n.  Something  to  be  solved  by  con¬ 
jecture;  a  puzzling  question;  enigma;  anything  am¬ 
biguous  or  puzzling. — v.  t.  To  solve,  explain,  un¬ 
riddle.  —  v.  i.  To  speak  ambiguously,  obscurely, 
or  enigmatically.  [AS.  rsedelse,  fr.  rsedan,  to  inter¬ 
pret  =  E.  read.]  —  Rid'dler,  n.  One  who  speaks  in 
riddles,  or  ambiguously. 

Ride,  rid,  v.  i.  [imp.  rode  or  rid;  n.  p.  rid  or  ridden; 
riding.]  To  be  carried  on  the  back  of  any  animal, 
as  a  horse;  to  be  borne  in  a  carriage;  to  be  borne  on 
or  in  the  water;  to  be  supported  in  motion;  to  rest 
on  something;  to  manage  a  horse  well;  to  support  a 
rider,  as  a  horse.  —  v.  t.  To  sit  on,  60  as  to  be  car¬ 
ried;  to  manage  insolently  at  will;  to  cause  to  ride; 
to  carry. — n.  An  excursion  on  horseback  or  in  a 
vehicle.  [AS.  ridan,  OIIG.  ritan;  s.  rt.  L.  rheda,  a 
4-wheeled  carriage,  E.  bed-ridden,  raid,  ready,  road.) 

—  Rid'er,  n.  One  who  rides;  in  Eng.,  an  agent  who 
goes  out  with  samples  of  goods  to  obtain  orders;  an 
addition  to  a  manuscript  or  other  document,  inserted 
after  its  completion,  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper;  an 
additional  clause,  as  to  an  appropriation  bill,  in¬ 
volving  legislation  not  germane  to  the  bill. — Rid'- 
lng,  n.  Act  of,  etc. ;  a  road  made  for,  etc.  —  Rid'ing- 
hood,  n.  A  woman’s  hood  to  be  worn  when  riding; 
a  cloak  with  a  hood.  — school,  n.  A  place  for  in¬ 
struction  in  riding. 

Rldeau,  re-do1,  n.  A  small  mound  of  earth.  [F.,  fr. 
rule,  wrinkle,  fold,  rider,  to  wrinkle,  fold,  curl. 
OHG.  ridan,  aaridan,  to  twist;  s.  rt.  E.  writhe.) 

Ridge,  rij,  n.  The  back,  or  top  of  the  back;  top  or 
crest  of  any  elongated  elevation,  as  of  a  mountain, 
roof,  etc.;  along,  horizontal  elevation  from  which 
the  surface  slopes  down  on  each  side:  a  raised  line 
or  strip,  as  of  soil  between  furrows. — v.  t.  [ridged 
(rijd),  ridging.]  To  form  a  ridge  of,  make  into 
ridges;  to  wrinkle.  [ME.  rigge,  AS.  hn/cg ,  OIIG. 


-plate,  -piece, ».  (Arch.)  The  timber  or  board  forming 
the  ridge,  or  upper  angle,  of  a  roof:  see  Queen-post. 
Ridicule,  rid'I-kul,  n.  The  expression  of,  or  en¬ 
deavor  to  excite,  laughter  at  some  person  or  thing, 


esp.  when  mingled  with  contempt ;  that  species  of 
writing  which  excites  contempt  with  laughter;  dc- 
rision;hanter;  raillery;  burlesque;  irony;  satire;  sar¬ 
casm;  gibe;  jeer;  sneer.  —  v.  t.  [ridiculed  (-kultl ), 
-culing.]  To  laugh  at  with  expressions  of  contempt; 
to  deride,  rally,  mock,  lampoon.  [L.  ridiculum,  fr. 
ridiculus,  laughable,  fr.  ridere ,  to  laugh  :  F.  ridicule 
is  an  adj.]  —  Rid'icuFer,  n. —  Ridic'ulous,  -dik'u-lus, 
a.  Fitted  to  excite  ridicule  ;  contemptuous  and 
laughable;  ludicrous;  droll;  absurd;  preposterous. 

—  Ridic'ulously,  adv.  —  Ridic'ulousness,  «. 

Riding,  R. -school,  etc.  See  under  Ride. 

Riding,  rid'ing,  n.  One  of  the  3  jurisdictions  into 
which  the  county  of  York,  Eng.,  is  divided.  [For 
tliriding  (in  Norththriding,  etc.),  Ic.  thridhjungr,  the 
l-3d  part  of  a  thing,  thridi  =  E.  third.  1 

Ridotto,  re-dot'to,  n.  An  Italian  public  entertain¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  music  and  dancing.  [It.,  LL. 
reductus,  a  retreat.] 

Rifacimento,  re-fa/cne-men'to,  n.  A  remodeling;  the 
alteration  of  a  literary  work  to  adapt  it  to  a  pur¬ 
pose  different  from  its  original  one.  [It.;  L.  re-  and 
facere,  to  make.] 

Rife,  rif,  a.  Prevailing;  prevalent;  abounding.  [ME. 
and  OSw.  rif,  Ic.  rifr,  munificent,  abundant;  perh. 
s.  rt.  rive.)  —  Rife'ly,  adv.  —  Rife'ness,  n. 

Riffle,  Riffler.  See  under  Rifle,  a  gun. 

Riffraff,  rif'raf,  n.  Sweepings  ;  refuse ;  the  lowest 
order  of  society.  [F.  rif  et  raf ;  rif,  a  small  bit  of 
plunder,  rifler,  OF.  raffler  —  E.  to  rifle,  q.  v.] 

Rifle,  ri'fl,  v.  t.  [-fled  (-fid),  -fling.]  To  seize  and 
bear  away  by  force,  carry  off;  to  strip,  rob,  pillage, 
plunder.  [F.  rifler,  to  ransack,  spoil,  Ic.  hrifa,  to 
catch,  seize,  hrifls,  plunder;  s.  rt.  L.  carpere,  to  pluck, 
E.  harvest,  q.  v.J  —  Ri'fler,  n.  One  who  rifles;  a 
robber. 

Rifle,  ri'fl,  n.  A  gun  whose  barrel  is  formed  with 
spiral  grooves  or  channels  inside,  thus  securing  for 
the  ball  a  rotary  motion,  and  great  precision  ;  a 
whetstone  for  a  scythe.  —  v.  t.  To  groove,  channel; 
esp.,  to  groove  internally  with  spiral  channels ;  to 
sharpen  (a  scythe)  with  a  rifle.  [Dan.,  to  groove, 
channel,  also  a  groove,  fluting,  riffel,  o  rifle  (gun), 
Ic.  rif  a  =  E.  rive  ;  G.  riefe,  a  turn  w,  nefen,  to  rifle.] 

—  Ri'fle-man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A  man  armed  with  a 
rifle.  —  Rif' fle,  rif'fl,  n.  A  sluice  having  depressions 
in  the  bottom,  or  other  contrivances,  for  facilitating 
the  settling  of  particles  of  gold,  in  washing  aurifer¬ 
ous  dirt;  process  of  washing,  etc.  —  Rif'fler,  n.  A 
file  with  a  curved  end  for  working  in  shallow  de¬ 
pressions. 

Rift,  rift,  n.  An  opening  made  by  riving  or  splitting; 
a  clefts  fissure;  a  foraing-place.  — 1\  t.  To  cleave, 
rive,  split.  —  v.i.  To  burst  open,  split.  [Dan.  and 
Norw.,  a  crevice,  fr.  rive  =  E.  rive,  q.  v.] 

Rig,  rig,  v.  t.  [rigged  (rigd), -oing.]  To  dress,  clothe; 
esp.,  to  clothe  in  an  odd  or  fanciful  manner;  to  fur¬ 
nish  with  apparatus,  gear,  or  tackling.  —  n.  Dress; 
clothing;  esp.,  odd  or  fanciful  clothing;  the  peculiar 
manner  of  fitting  the  masts  and  rigging  to  the  hull 
of  a  vessel.  [Norw.  rigga,  to  bind  up,  wrap  round, 
rig  a  ship,  rigg,  a  ship’s  rigging,  Sw.  dial,  rigg,  a 
horse’s  harness;  perh.  s.  rt.  AS.  wrihan,  to  cover.]  — 
Rig'ger,  n.  One  who  rigs  or  dresses  ;  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  fit  the  rigging  of  a  ship;  a  cylindrical 
pulley  or  drum  in  machinery.  —  Rig'ging,  n.  Dress; 
tackle;  esp.,  the  ropes  which  support  the  masts,  ex¬ 
tend  and  contract  the  sails,  etc.,  of  a  ship. 

Rig,  rig,  n.  A  sportive  trick;  a  frolic.  [ME.  rigge,  to 
be  wanton;  s.  rt.  rickets,  wriggle.)  —  To  run  a  rig. 
To  play  a  wanton  trick. 

Rigadoon,  rig'a-doon',  n.  A  gay,  brisk  dance,  per¬ 
formed  by  one  couple.  [F.  rigodon,  —  fr.  the  refrain, 
ric-dtn-don,  of  an  old  dancing  song.] 

Rigation.  Same  as  Irrigation. 

Right,  rit,  a.  Straight;  not  crooked;  most  direct;  up¬ 
right;  erect;  not  oblique;  according  with  truth  and 
duty;  unswerving;  just;  true;  fit;  suitable;  charac¬ 
terized  by  reality  or  genuineness;  actual;  unques¬ 
tionable;  passing  a  true  judgment;  not  mistaken  or 
wrong;  not  left,  but  its  opposite;  most  convenient 
or  dexterous;  being  on  the  same  side  as  the  right 
hand;  well  placed,  disposed,  or  adjusted;  orderly; 
being  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person  descending’  a 
river  with  his  face  tCVard  its  mouth;  designed  to  be 
placed  or  worn  outward.  (Math.)  Upright  from  a 
base;  having  an  upright  axis. — adv.  In  a  right 
manner;  esp.,  in  a  right  or  straight  line;  directly:  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  or  will  of  God,  or  to  the  standard 
of  truth  and  justice;  or  to  any  rule  of  art;  or  to  fact 
or  truth;  in  a  great  degree,  very,  extremely,  —  pre- 
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fixed  to  titles. — n.  That  which  is  right  or  correct;  as,  a 
straight  course,  adherence  to  duty;  or,  a  true  state¬ 
ment,  adherence  to  truth  or  fact;  or,  a  just  judgment, 

i'ustice,  uprightness,  integrity  ;  that  to  which  one 
ias  a  claim;  as,  that  which  one  has  a  natural,  legal, 
or  social  claim  to  do  or  to  exact;  legal  power,  author¬ 
ity;  or,  that  which  justly  belongs  to  one,  title,  claim, 
property,  interest;  or,  privilege  or  immunity  granted 
by  authority;  that  which  is  on  the  right  side,  or  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  left;  the  outward  or  most  finished  surface. 
—  v.  t.  To  set  upright,  make  right  or  straight,  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  wrong  or  crooked;  to  do  justice  to,  relieve 
from  wrong.  —  v.  i.  To  recover  the  proper  or  natural 
condition  or  position;  to  become  upright.  [AS.  riht, 
OIIG.re/tf,  right,  adj.,  AS.  rihte,  adv.,  rihtan,v.;  s.  rt. 
L.  rectus,  right,  p.  p.  of  regere ,  to  rule,  E.  rectangle 
(q.  v.),  etc.,  regca  (q.  v.),  etc.]  —  To  set  to  rights,  put 
to  r.  To  put  into  gooa  order,  adjust,  regulate,  as 
what  is  out  of  order.  —  Right'-an'gled,  -an'gld,  a. 
Containing  a  right  angle  or  right  angles:  see  Angle. 
—  hand'ed,  a.  Using  the  right  hand  habitually  or 
more  easily  than  the  left.  —  Right'er,  n.  One  who 
sets  right.  —  Right'ly,  adv.  According  to  justice; 
honestly;  uprightly;  properly;  fitly' ;  suitably;  ap¬ 
propriately;  according  to  truth  or  fact.— -Rightr- 
ness,  n.  Straightness;  rectitude;  righteousness.  [AS. 
rihtnes .]  —  Right/eous,  ri'chus,  a.  According  with, 
or  performing,  that  which  is  right ;  esp.,  free  from 
guilt  or  sin;  upright;  just;  godly;  honest;  equitable; 
rightful.  [ME.  rigtwis,  AS.  rihtwis ,  lit.  wise  as  to 
wnat  is  right;  wis,  wise.]  —  Right/eously,  adv. — 
Right'eousne3B,  n.  —  Right'ful,  -ful,  «.  Consonant 
to  justice;  having  the  right  or  just  claim;  being  by 
right,  or  by  just  claim;  lawful;  true;  honest;  equita¬ 
ble  ;  proper.  —  Right'fully,  adv.  —  Right/fulness,  n. 
Rigid,  rij'id,  a.  Having  become  so  firm  as  not  to  be 
easily  bent;  not  lax  or  indulgent;  severe;  inflexible; 
stiff;  strict;  exact;  austere;  stern;  unmitigated.  [L. 
rigidus,  fr.  rigere,  to  be  stiff,  perh.  fr.  rectus  =  E. 
right,  q.  v.]  —  Rig'idness,  Rigid'ity,  rf-jid'T-tT,  n. 
Want  of  pliability;  quality  of  resisting  change  of 
form;  stiffness  of  appearance  or  manner;  inflexibil¬ 
ity.  —  Rig'idly,  adv.  —  Rig'or,  rig'or,  n.  State  of 
being  rigid.  (Med.)  A  convulsive  shuddering  with 
sudden  coldness,  as  in  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  etc. 
Severity  of  climate  or  season;  stiffness  of  opinion  or 
temper;  severity;  voluntary  Submission  to  pain,  ab¬ 
stinence,  or  mortification;  exactness  without  allow¬ 
ance,  latitude,  or  indulgence;  austerity;  harshness; 
exactness.  [L.]  —  Rig'orous,-us,«.  Manifesting,  ex¬ 
ercising,  or  favoring  rigor;  relentless;  strict;  severe. 

tF.  rigoreux .]  —  Rig'orously,  adv.— Rig'orouBness,  n. 
jmarols,  rig'ma-rol,  n.  A  succession  of  confused 
or  nonsensical  statements;  foolish  talk;  nonsense. 
[Orig.  ragman-roll,  a  long  list  of  names,  hence  a  long 
unconnected  story,  prop,  the  devil’s  roll  or  list;  ME. 
ragman,  Sw.  raggen,  the  devil,  Ic.  ragmenni,  ragr,  a 
coward  —  a  general  term  of  insult.] 

Rigor,  etc.  See  under  Rigid. 

Rig-Veda.  rig-ve'da,  n.  The  oldest  of  the  4  portions  of 
the  Yedic  hymns.  See  Veda.  [Skr.,  Veda  of  praise; 
righ,  praise.] 

Rile,  ill,  v.  t.  To  render  turbid,  roil;  to  make  angry, 
vex.  [Same  as  roil,  q.  v.] 

Rill,  ril,  n.  A  small  hrook;  rivulet;  streamlet.  [LG. 
rille,  a  rill,  a  channel  worn  by  rain-water  in  mead¬ 
ows;  perh.  s.  rt.  W.  rhill,  a  row,  trench,  drill,  contr. 
fr.  rhigol,  dim.  of  rhig,  a  groove,  E.  drill  (q.  v.),  to 
sow  seeds  in  rows.] 

Rim,  rim,  n.  The  border,  edge,  or  margin  of  some¬ 
thing  circular  or  curving.  —  v.  t.  [RIMMED  (rimd), 
-MING.]  To  furnish  with  a  rim.  [AS.  rima ,  W.  rhim .] 
—  Rim'base,  n.  A  short  cylinder  connecting  a  trun¬ 
nion  with  the  body  of  a  cannon:  see  Cannon. 

Rime.  See  Rhyme. 

Rime,  rim,  n.  White  or  hoar  frost;  congealed  dew  or 
vapor.  [AS.  and  Ic.  hrim;  peril,  s.  rt.  Gr.  krumos, 
frost,  E.  crystal,  crust,  crude,  raw.']  —  Rim'y,  -1,  a. 
Abounding  with  rime;  frosty. 

Rimose,  ri-mos',  a.  Full  of  cracks  or  chinks,  like  those 
in  the  bark  of  trees.  [L.  rimosus,  fr.  rima,  a  chink.] 
Rimple,  rim'pl,  n.  A  fold  or  wrinkle. — v.t.  [rim- 
pled  (-pld),  -fling.]  To  rumple,  wrinkle.  [Same 
as  rumple,  q.  v.] 

Rind,  rind,  n.  The  external  covering  or  coat  of  fruit, 
etc.;  peel;  bark;  skin;  shell.  [AS.,  OD.,  and  G. 
rinde,  bark  of  a  tree.] 

Rinderpest,  rin'dEr-pest,  n.  A  highly  contagious  dis¬ 
temper  or  murrain,  affecting  neat  cattle  and  sheep; 
the  cattle-plague;  steppe-murrain.  [G. rind,  pi.  rind- 
er,  cattle,  and  pest  —  E.pest,  plague.] 


Rindle.  rin'dl,  n.  A  small  water-course  or  gutter. 
[Goth,  rinnan,  AS.  rennan,  to  run,  flow.] 

Ring,  ring,  n.  A  circie,  circular  line,  or  anything  in 
the  form  of  a  hoop;  esp.  an  ornament  of  gold,  etc., 
for  a  finger  ;  an  inclosure  for  games,  fights,  etc.; 
arena;  a  clique;  a  combination  of  persons  for  a  self¬ 
ish  end,  esp.  in  politics,  finance,  or  commerce. —  v.  t. 
[kinged  (ringd),  ringing.]  To  surround  with,  or 
as  with,  a  ring;  to  encircle.  ( Hort .)  To  cut  out  a 
ring  of,  as  bark.  [AS.  bring,  D.,  LG.,  Sw.,  Dan., 
and  G.  ring,  also  LG.  and  LD.  rink,  OI1G.  lirinc,  a 
ring;  s.  rt.  Gr.  kirkos  —  L.  and  E.  circus,  Skr.  chakra, 
a  wheel,  circle,  E.  cycle,  rank,  range,  harangue.] 

—  Ring'let,  n.  A  curl,  esp.  of  hair.  —  Ring 'dove, 
-duv,  n.  A  large  species  of  pigeon,  having  white 
upon  the  neck  which  forms  a  portion  of  a  ring  about 
it;  the  cushat.  —  Ring'leader,  n.  The  lender  of  a 
ring;  esp.,  the  leader  of  an  association  of  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  violation  of  law  or  an  illegal  enterprise.  — 
Ring'worm,  n.  (Med.)  A  vesicular  eruption  of  the 
skin,  forming  rings,  whose  area  is  slightly  discol¬ 
ored.—  Ring'-bolt,  n.  An  iron  bolt,  with  an  eye  at 
its  head,  and  a  ring  through  the  eye.  — streaked, 
-strekt,  a.  Having  circular  streaks  or  lines  on  the 
body.  — tail,  n.  A  bird  having  a  white  tail,  the  fe¬ 
male  of  the  hen-harrier.  —  Rink,  rink,  n.  Orig.  a  cir¬ 
cus  or  course  for  the  game  of  curling;  a  covered 
sheet  of  icc  on  which  to  skate,  or  smooth  flooring  for 
roller  skates. 

Ring,  ring,  v.  t.  [imp.  rang  or  RUNG;  p.  p.  rung; 
ringing.]  To  cause  to  sound,  esp.  by  striking  (a 
metallic  body);  to  produce  by  ringing  (a  sound  or 
peal);  to  repeat  often,  loudly,  or  earnestly.  —  v.i. 
To  sound,  as  a  bell,  or  other  sonorous  body;  to  re¬ 
sound;  to  continue  to  sound  or  vibrate;  resound;  to 
be  filled  with  report  or  talk.  — n.  A  sound;  esp.,  the 
sound  of  metals;  any  loud  sound,  or  sound  contin¬ 
ued,  repeated,  or  reverberated;  a  chime,  or  set  of 
bells  harmonically  tuned.  [AS.  hringan,  D.  ringen, 
Ic.  liringja,  to  ring,  hrang,  a  din;  s.  rt.  L.  and  E. 
clangor.]  —  Ring'er,  n.  One  who  rings,  esp.  chimes 
on  bells. 

Rink.  See  under  Ring,  a  circle. 

Rinse,  rins,  v.  t.  [rinsed  (rinst),  rinsing.]  To  cleanse 
with  a  second  application  of  water  after  washing;  to 
cleanse  (a  hollow  vessel)  by  the  introduction  of 
water.  [OF.  rinser,  Ic.  hreinsa,  to  cleanse,  hreinn, 
G.  rein,  clean.]  —  Rins'er,  n. 

Riot,  ri'ot,  n.  Wanton  or  unrestrained  behavior;  up¬ 
roar;  row;  sedition.  (Law.)  The  doing  of  an  act  in 
a  tumultuous  manner  against  the  peace,  by  3  or 
more  persons  assembled  of  their  own  authority. —  v. 
i.  To  engage  in  riot,  act  in  an  unrestrained  or  wan¬ 
ton  manner,  indulge  in  excess  of  luxury,  feasting, 
behavior,  etc.;  to  be  highly  excited;  to  raise  an  up¬ 
roar  or  sedition.  [F.  riote,  Proven,  riot  a.  It.  riotta; 
perh.  s.  rt.  ribald,  rive.]  —  To  run  riot.  To  act  or 
move  without  control  or  restraint.  —  Ri'oter,  n. — 
Ri'otous,  -us,  a.  Involving  or  engaging  in  riot;  of 
the  nature  of  an  unlawful  assembly ;  seditious;  tu¬ 
multuous;  wanton.  [F.  rioteux.]  —  Ri'otously,  adv. 

—  Ri'otousness,  n. 

Rip,  rip,  v.  t.  [ripped  (ript),  ripping.]  To  divide  or 
separate  the  parts  of,  by  cutting  or  tearing,  esp.  by 
cutting  or  pulling  out  stitches  in  a  seam;  to  tear  oft, 
out,  or  open,  by  violence;  to  take  out  or  away  by  cut¬ 
ting  or  tearing,  —n.  A  rent  made  by  ripping,  esp.  by 
a  seam  giving  way;  a  tear;  a  place  torn;  laceration; 
water  roughened  by  the  meeting  of  opposing  tides  or 
currents.  [Norw.  and  Sw.  dial,  ripa,  to  scratch;  s.  rt. 
Ic.  rifa,  to  rise,  tear,  rend,  scratch,  grasp,  E.  rive,  q. 
v.;  p'rob.  not  s.  rt.  AS.  ripan  =  E.  reap.]  —  To  rip  out. 
To  give  vent  to  hastily  and  violently.  —  Rip'per,  n. 

—  Rip'ple,  -pi,  v.  t.  To  remove  the  seeds,  etc.,  from 
(flax,  etc.)  with  a  ripple.  — n.  A  kind  of  comb,  with 
which  the  seeds  and  seed-vessels  of  flax,  broom-corn, 
etc.,  are  removed.  [D.  repel.] 

Riparian,  ri-pa'rl-an,  a.  Pert,  to  the  bank  of  a  river. 
[L.  riparius,  fr.  ripa,  a  bank:  see  River.] 

Ripe,  rip,  a.  Ready  for  reaping;  having  attained  per¬ 
fection,  as  grain,  fruit,  etc. ;  advanced  to  the  state  of 
fitness  for  use;  having  attained  full  development; 
characterized  bycompletenessorfinish;consummate; 
perfected  ;  ready  for  action  or  effect;  prepared  ;  re¬ 
sembling  ripened  fruit  in  ruddiness  and  plumpness; 
mature  ;  mellow.  [AS.,  fr.  ripan,  to  reap,  q.  v.]  — 
Ripe'ly,  adv.  —  Ripe'ness,  n.  —  Rip'en,  rlp'n,  v.  i. 
[-ened  (-nd),  -ening.]  To  grow  ripe  ;  to  approach 
or  come  to  perfection;  to  be  fitted  or  prepared.  —  v. 
t.  To  make  ripe,  as  grain  or  fruit ;  to  mature,  fit  or 
prepare,  bring  to  perfection.  [AS.  ripian  ] 
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Ripple,  to  clean  flax.  See  under  Rip. 

Ripple,  rip'pl,  v.  i.  [-pled  (-pld),  -rung.]  To  become 
Iretted  or  dimpled  on  the  surface,  as  water  running 
over  a  rough  bottom;  to  be  covered  with  small  waves 
or  undulations;  to  make  a  sound  like  the  breaking 
of  ripples  on  the  shore.  —  v.  t.  To  fret  or  dimple,  as 
the  surface  of  running  water.  —  n.  The  fretting  or 
dimpling  of  the  surface  of  water ;  a  little  wave  or 
undulation.  [ME.  rimplen,  OD.  rimpelen ,  to  wrinkle, 
rimpel ,  a  wrinkle:  see  Rumple.] 

Riprap,  rip'rap,  n.  ( Engin .)  A  foundation  or  par¬ 
apet  of  stones  thrown  together  without  order,  as  in 
deep  water,  or  on  a  soft  bottom. 

Rise,  rlz,  v.  i.  [imp.  rose  (roz);  p. p.  risen  (rYz'n); 
rising.]  To  move  or  pass  in  any  manner  from  a 
lower  position  to  a  higher;  to  ascend,  mount  up,  be¬ 
come  elevated,  attain  a  height ;  to  have  the  aspect 
or  the  effect  of  rising;  to  seem  to  rise,  become  appar¬ 
ent,  emerge  into  sight,  have  a  beginning;  to  increase 
in  size,  force,  value,  price,  etc.  ;  to  become  excited, 
opposed,  or  hostile  ;  to  attain  to  a  better  social  posi¬ 
tion;  to  become  more  and  more  dignified  or  forcible, 
increase  in  interest  or  power  ;  to  come  to  mind,  be 
suggested  ;  to  come  to  hand,  offer  itself  ;  to  come  to 
life,  revive  ;  to  close  a  session,  adjourn.  [AS.  and 
OlIG.  risan;  s.  rt.  raise ,  ?-ear.]  — Rise,  rls,  n.  Act 
of  rising,  or  state  of  being  risen  ;  ascent ;  distance 
through  which  anything  rises  ;  that  which  rises  or 
seems  to  rise  ;  an  acclivity  ;  steep  ;  ascent ;  spring  ; 
source;  origin;  increase;  augmentation,  as  of  price, 
value,  rank, property,  fame,  etc.;  increase  of  sound. 
(Mus.)  Elevation  or  ascent  of  the  voice.  The  spring 
of  a  fish  after  an  artificial  fly.—  Ris-'er,  n.  One  who 
rises.  (Arch.)  The  upright  piece  in  a  stair.  —  Risk¬ 
ing,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  resurrection;  insurrection;  a  tu¬ 
mor;  boil. 

Risible,  riz'Y-bl,  a.  Capable  of  exciting  laughter; 
worthy  to  be  laughed  at;  ludicrous;  amusing;  ridic¬ 
ulous.  [F.  ;  L.  risibilis,  fr.  ridere,  risum ,  to  laugh.] 
—  Risibil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  risible. 

Risk,  risk,  n.  Hazard;  peril;  degree  of  danger.  (Com.) 
Liability  to  loss  in  property  ;  that  which  is  liable  to 
loss. — v.t.  [risked  (riskt),  risking.]  To  expose 
to  risk,  hazard,  or  peril ;  to  endanger,  jeopard,  ven¬ 
ture.  [F.  risque,  it.  rischio,  perh.  fr.  Armor,  riskla, 
riska,  to  slide,  slip,  riskuz,  slippery.]  —  To  run  a 
risk.  To  incur  hazard.  —  To  take  a  r.  To  assume 
danger  ;  hence  (Com.),  to  insure.  —  Riskier,  n.  — 
Risk'y,  -Y,  a.  Attended  with  danger;  hazardous. 

Rite,  rlt,  n.  Formal  act  of  religion,  or  other  solemn 
duty;  a  religious  ceremony  or  usage  ;  form  ;  observ¬ 
ance  ;  ordinance.  [L.  ritus  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  riti,  a  way, 
usage,  manner,  ri,  to  go.]  —  Rit'ual,  rYt'u-al,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  rites  ;  ceremonial ;  cere¬ 
monious;  formal;  prescribing  rites.  —  n.  Manner  of 
performing  divine  service  in  a  particular  church  or 
communion  ;  a  book  containing  the  rites  to  be  ob¬ 
served.  [F. ;  L.  ritualis .]  —  Rit'ualism,  -izm,  n. 
Prescribed  forms  of  religious  worship  ;  observance 
of  prescribed  forms  in  religion  ;  confidence  in  mere 
rites  or  external  ceremonies.  —  Rit'ualist,  n.  One 
skilled  in,  or  devoted  to,  a  ritual ;  one  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  party  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  which  seeks  to  as¬ 
similate  its  doctrines  and  ritual  to  that  of  Rome.  — 
Rit'ually,  adv.  By  rites,  or  by  a  particular  rite. 

Ritornelle,  rit'or-nel',  Ritornello,  re/tQr-nel'lo,  n. 
(Mus.)  A  short  introductory  or  concluding  sym¬ 
phony  to  an  air;  a  short  intermediate  symphony 
or  instrumental  passage.  [It.,  dim.  of  ntomo,  re¬ 
turn,  fr.  ritornare,  to  return.] 

Rival,  ri'val,  n.  One  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object 
as  another  ;  competitor;  emulator;  antagonist. —  a. 
Having  the  same  pretensions  or  claims;  standing  in 
competition  for  superiority. —  v.  t.  [rivaled  (-vald), 
rivaling.]  To  stand  in  competition  with,  strive  to 
gain  some  object  in  opposition  to;  to  strive  to  equal 
or  excel,  emulate.  [F.,  a  rival,  competitor  in  love, 
L.  rivales,  2  neighbors  having  the  same  brook  in 
common,  rivals,  fr.  rivalis,  belonging  to  a  brook,  fr. 
rivus,  brook:  see  Rivulet.]  —  Ri'valry,  -rY,  -ship,  n. 
Act  of  rivaling,  or  state  of  being  a  rival;  emulation; 
competition;  strife. 

Rive,  rlv,  v.  t.  [imp.  rived  (rivd),  p.  p.  rived  or 
riven  (rYv'n),  riving d  To  rend  asunder  by  force, 
split,  cleave.  —  v.  i.  To  be  split  or  rent  asunder. 
[Dan.;  Ic.  rifa ,  to  rive,  tear,  G.  reiben,  to  grate,  rub; 
s.  rt.  Gr.  ereikein,  to  tear,  rend,  rive,  Skr.  likh,  to 
scratch,  E.  rift,  rip,  ripple,  rifle,  perh.  ribald,  river.'] 

River,  riv'er,  n.  A  stream  of  water,  larger  than  a 
rivulet  or  brook,  flowing  in  a  channel  on  land  toward 
the  ocean,  a  lake,  or  another  river  ;  a  copious  flow; 


abundance.  [OF.  riviere,  a  river,  stream,  Sp.  ribera, 
shore,  sea-coast,  It.  riviera ,  shore,  bank,  also  river, 
It.  and  LL.  riva  —  L.  ripa,  a  bank;  s.  rt.  an-ive,  ri¬ 
parian;  perh.  s.  rt.  rive;  not  s.  rt.  rivulet.]  —  Riv'- 
ered,  -Srd,  a.  Supplied  with  rivers.  —  Riv'er-horse, 
n.  The  hippopotamus,  an  amphibious  animal  in¬ 
habiting  rivers. 

Rivet,  riv'et,  n.  A  pin  of  metal  clinched  at  one  or 
both  ends  by  being  hammered  and  spread.  —  v.  t. 
To  fasten  with  a  rivet,  or  with  rivets  ;  to  clinch  ;  to 
fasten  firmly,  make  firm  or  strong.  [F. ;  prob.  s.  rt. 
1c.  rifa,  to  tack  together.] 

Rivulet,  riv'u-let,  n.  A  small  river  or  brook;  a  stream¬ 
let.  [L.  rivulus,  dim.  of  vivas,  a  brook  ;  s.  rt.  Skr. 
ri,  to  distill,  ooze,  E.  liquid,  rival,  derive,  rite.) 

Rix-dollar,  riks'dol/lar,  n.  A  silver  coin  of  Germany, 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  of  different  value 
in  different  places,  varying  fr.  (JO  cents  to  $1.08.  [G. 
reichsthaler,  i.  e.,  dollar  of 
the  empire  or  realm.] 

Roach,  roch,  n.  (Ichth.)  A 
gregarious  fresh-water  fish 
of  the  carp  family,  of  a 
silver-white  color,  with  a 
greenish  back,  having  the 
dorsal  fin  opposite  the  ven¬ 
tral.  A  cockroach.  [AS.  reohhe,  OD.  roch,  G.  roche .] 

Road,  rod,  n.  An  open  way  or  public  passage;  a  pub¬ 
lic  track  for  traveling;  way;  highway;  street;  lane; 
route;  course;  a  place  where  ships  may  ride  at  an¬ 
chor  at  some  distance  from  the  shore;  a  roadstead. 
[ME.  rode  (for  horses),  roode,  F.  rade  (for  ships),  fr. 
AS.  rad,  a  journey,  road,  fr.  ridan  =  E.  to  ride ;  s.  rt. 
raid.]  —  To  take  to  the  road.  To  engage  in  robbery 
upon  the  highways.  —  Road'stead,  -sted,  n.  A  place 
where  ships  may  ride  at  anchor,  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore.  —  Road'ster,  n.  (Naut.)  A  vessel 
riding  at  anchor  in  a  road  or  bay.  A  horse  fitted  for 
traveling. 

Roam,  rom,  v.  i.  [roamed  (romd),  roaming.]  To 
walk  or  move  about  from  place  to  place  without  any 
certain  purpose  or  direction;  to  wander,  rove,  stroll, 
ramble,  stray.  —  v.  t.  To  range  or  wander  over.  [ME. 
romen,  rumen,  AS.  romigan,  perh.  fr.  OS.  rornon, 
OIIG.  rumen,  to  aim  at,  strive  after,  ram,  aim,  ob¬ 
ject,  perh.  influenced  by  lilgrimages  to  Rome  ;  s.  rt. 
rainble.]  —  Roam'er,  n.  One  who  roams;  a  wanderer; 
a  rover. 

Roan,  ron,  a.  Having  a  bay,  sorrel,  or  dark  color,  with 
spots  of  gray,  or  white,  thickly  interspersed;  esp.,  of 
a  color  having  a  decided  shade  of  red,  —  said  of  a 
horse.  —  n.  The  color  of  a  roan  horse;  a  roan  horse; 
a  kmd  of  leather  for  book-binding,  made  from  sheep¬ 
skin,  in  imitation  of  morocco.  [OF.  rouen.  It.  roano, 
rovano,  perh.  fr.  Olt.  rufo,  L.  rufus  =  E.  redf) 

Roar,  ror,  v.  t.  [ROAKED  (rord),  roaring.]  To  utter 
a  deep,  loud,  terrific  cry,  as  a  lion;  to  cry  with  a  full, 
loud,  continued  sound;  to  make  a  loud,  confused 
sound,  as  winds,  waves,  passing  vehicles,  etc.;  to  en¬ 
gage  in  riotous  conduct,  be  disorderly;  to  laugh  out 
loudly  and  continuously.  —  n.  The  cry  of  a  lion, 
etc.;  the  sound  of  roaring;  a  loud,  continuous  noise, 
as  of  billows,  etc.  [Onomat.;  AS.  rarian,  MUG.  re- 
ren;  s.  rt.  Skr.  ra,  to  bellow,  L.  latrare,  to  bark;  not 
s.  rt.  uproar.]  —  Roar'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
etc.;  a  riotous  fellow;  roaring  boy.  —  Roar'ing,  n. 
A  loud,  continuous  sound,  as  of  a  beast,  or  of  one  in 
distress,  anger,  mirth,  etc. 

Roast,  rost,  v.  t.  To  cook,  dress,  or  prepare  (meat,  etc.) 
for  the  table,  by  exposure  to  heat,  Defore  the  fire; 
to  dry  and  parch  by  exposure  to  heat;  to  heat  vio¬ 
lently,  or  to  excess. — v.  i.  To  be  cooked  by  expos¬ 
ure  to  heat  in  the  ashes  or  in  an  oven,  be  roasted.  — 
n.  That  which  is  roasted;  a  piece  of  meat  suitable 
for  roasting.  —  a.  Roasted.  [OF.  rostir,  prob.  f r.  G. 
roesten,  to  roast,  fr.  rost,  a  grate,  gridiron,  but  perh. 
fr.  Celtic:  Armor,  rosta,  Ir.  rosdaim,  to  roast,  roistin, 
a  gridiron,  rost,  roast  meat.]  —  To  rule  the  roast.  To 
take  the  lead,  domineer.  —  Roast'er,  n.  One  who 
roasts  meat ;  a  contrivance  for  roasting ;  a  pig,  or 
other  animal  or  article,  for  roasting. 

Rob,  rob,  v.  t.  [robbed  (robd),  -bing.]  To  take  away 
from  by  force,  strip  by  stealing,  plunder,  steal  from. 
(Law.)  To  take  property  from  the  person  of,  feloni¬ 
ously,  forcibly,  or  by  putting  in  fear.  jOF.  robber, 
rober,  orig.  to  despoil  those  slain  in  battle,  strip,  dis¬ 
robe,  fr.  robbe,  robe  =  E.  robe  ;  s.  rt.  reave,  q.  v.]  — 
Rob'ber,  n.>  One  who  commits  a  robbery;  one  who 
takes  property  feloniously,  and  by  violence;  thief; 
plunderer  ;  pillager  ;  brigand  ;  freebooter  ;  pirate. 
[OF.  robbeur.]  —  Rob'bery,  -bSr-Y,  n.  The  crime  of 
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stealing  by  force;  spoliation;  plunder;  pillage;  free- 
booting;  piracy.  [F.  robberie .] 

Eobe,  r6b,  n.  An  outer  garment  for  man  or  woman; 
esp.,  one  of  a  rich,  flowing,  or  elegant  style  or  make; 
a  dress,  of  state,  rank, 
office,  etc. ;  a  skin  of  the 
wolf,  buffalo,  etc., 
dressed  and  prepared 
for  use.  —  v.  t.  [robed 
(robd),  ROBING.]  To  in¬ 
vest  with  a  robe,  dress, 
array.  [F.  ;  OF.  robbe , 

MUG.  rowb,  OHG.  roup, 
orig.  booty,  spoil :  see 
Rob.] 

Eobin,  rob'in,  n.  A  Eu¬ 
ropean  singing- bird, 
having  a  reddish  breast; 
the  ruddock;  redbreast;  Robin, 

an  Amer.  singing-bird, 

having  the  breast  of  a  dingy  orange  red  color;  mi¬ 
gratory  thrush.  [Fr.  Robin,  tor  Robert ,  proper  name; 
cf.  Parrot .]  —  Rob'in-red'breast,  n.  A  robin. 

Robust,  ro-bust',  a.  Evincing  strength ;  indicating 
vigorous  health;  lusty;  sturdy;  hearty;  sound;  re¬ 
quiring  strength  or  vigor.  TF.  rcbuste,  L.  robustus,  fr. 
robur,  OL.  robus,  Skr.  rabnas,  strength.]  —  Robust'- 
ness,  n.  —  Rob'orant,  -o-rant,  a.  Strengthening.  —  n. 
(Med.)  A  strengthening  medicine;  a  tonic.  [ L.  rob - 
wans,  p.  pr.  of  roborare ,  to  strengthen,  fr.  robur.] 

Roche-alum.  See  under  Rock. 

Rochelle  Powders,  ro-shel'  pow'dgrz.  Same  as  Sed- 
litz  Powders. 

Rochet,  roch'et,  n.  A  linen  garment  resembling  a  sur¬ 
plice.  [F.,  fr.  OHG.  rock,  hroch,  a  coat,  frock.] 

Rock,  rok,  n.  A  large  mass  of  stony  material;  a  large 
stone  or  crag;  a  stone.  (Geol.)  Any  natural  deposit 
of  stony  material,  whether  consolidated  or  not,  in¬ 
cluding  sand,  earth,  or  clay,  when  in  natural  beds. 
That  which  resembles  a  rock  in  firmness.  [ME.  and 
F.  roche,  OF.  roke,  AS.  rocc,  Armor,  rocli,  Ir.  and  Ga. 
roc.]  —  Rock'y,  -Y,  a.  Full  of,  formed  of,  or  like,  rock; 
unfeeling  ;  obdurate.  —  Rock'iness,  n.  —  Roche''-, 
rok'-,  or  Rock'-aPum,  n.  The  purest  kind  of  alum. 
[F.  roche.] — can'dy,  n.  An  extremely  hard  candy, 
Consisting  of  crystals  of  pure  sugar.  — crys'tal,  n. 
(Min.)  Limpid  quartz. — oil,  n.  Same  as  Petrole¬ 
um, — salt,  n.  (Min.)  Chloride  of  sodium  (common 
salt)  occurring  in  rock-like  masses  in  mines.  In  U. 
S.,  salt  in  large  crystals,  formed  by  evaporation  from 
sea-water. — work,  n.  Stones  fixed  in  mortar  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  natural  masses  of  rock. 

Rock,  rok,  n.  A  distaff  used  in  spinning.  [Sw.;  Ic. 
rokkr,  MUG.  rocke.]  —  Rock'et,  n.  A  cylindrical 
case  attached  to  a  stick  and  filled  with  a  composition 
which,  being  set  on  fire,  projects  the  case,  etc., 
through  the  air  by  a  force  arising  from  the  combus¬ 
tion.  [It.  rochetto,  orig.  a  bobbin  to  wind  silk,  etc., 
upon,  later  a  rocket,  fr.  its  shape,  dim.  of  rocca,  a 
distaff,  fr.  MIIG.  rocke.] 

Rock,  rok,  v.  t.  [rocked  (rokt),  rocking.]  To  move 
backward  and  forward,  as  a  body  resting  on  a  sup¬ 
port  beneath;  to  move  backward  and  forward  in  a 
cradle,  etc.  ;  to  still,  quiet.  —  v.  i.  To  move  or  be 
moved  backward  and  forward;  to  reel,  totter.  [Dan. 
rokke,  to  rock,  shake,  rykke,  to  pull,  tug,  ryk,  a  pull, 
1c.  rngga,  to  rock  a  cradle.]  —  Rock'er,  n.  One  who 
rocks  the  cradle;  the  curving  piece  of  wood  on  which 
a  cradle  or  chair  rocks;  any  implement  capable  of  a 
rocking  motion.—  Rock'ing-chair,  n.  A  chair  mount¬ 
ed  on  rockers. — stone,  n.  A  large  stone,  resting  up¬ 
on  another  stone,  and  so 
exactly  poised  that  it  can 
be  rocked,  or  slightly 
moved,  with  but  little 
force.  —  Rock'away,  -a- 
wa,w.  A  low.  4-wheeled, 

2-seated  pleasure-car¬ 
riage,  with  full  standing 
top. 

tocket,  rok'et,  n.  An  or¬ 
namental  plant  of  sev¬ 
eral  genera  and  many 
species  :  one  species  is 
eaten  as  a  salad,  when  young  and  tender.  [F.  ro- 
qvette,  It.  rwchetta,  dim.  of  ruca,  L.  eruca,  colewort.] 

Rocket,  a  firework.  See  under  Rock,  a  distaff. 

Rococo,  ro-ko'ko,  n.  A  florid  style  of  ornamentation 
in  architecture,  landscape  gardening,  furniture,  etc., 
in  imitation  of  French  art  under  Louis  XIV.  and 
XV.  —  a.  Grotesque;  fantastic;  tasteless. 


Rod,  rod,  n.  A  shoot  or  long  twig  of  any  woody  plant; 
a  branch;  stem  of  a  shrub;  any  long  slender  stick; 
a  wand;  an  instrument  of  punishment  or  correction; 
a  kind  of  scepter,  or  badge  of  office;  power;  author¬ 
ity;  tyranny;  oppression;  a  measure  of  length,  con¬ 
taining  lGi  feet;  a  perch;  pole.  [Short  for  rood,  q.  v.J 
Rode.  See  Ride. 

Rodent,  ro'dent,  a.  Gnawing.  —  n.  An  animal  that 
gnaws,  as  a  rat.  [L.  rodens,  p.  pr.  of  rodere,  to  gnaw; 
s.  rt.  L.  radere,  to  scratch,  Skr.  rada,  a  tooth,  E.  rase, 
corrode,  erode,  perh.  rat,  rostrum.] 

Rodeo,  ro-da'o,  n.  In  Western  U.  S.,  a  collecting  of 
all  the  cattle  on  a  ranch,  to  separate,  count,  or  brand 
them.  [Sp.,  a  going  round.] 

Rodomontade,  rod/o-mont-ad',  n.  Vain  boasting ; 
empty  bluster  or  vaunting;  rant.  —  v.  i.  To  boast, 
brag,  bluster.  [F.,  fr.  Rodomonte,  a  boasting  hero 
in  the  “  Orlando  Furioso  ”  of  Ariosto.] 

Roe,  ro,  n.  The  female  of  any  species  of  deer.  [AS. 
rah,  Ic.  and  Sw.  ra,  D.  ree.]—  Roe'buck,  n.  A  small, 
graceful, 
and  nimble 
deer  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and 
Asia,  about 
2  1-4  feet 
high,  with 
branching 
antlers. 

I  c  .  r  a 
ukkr,  S  w. 
rabock,  D. 
reebok  :  see 
Buck.] 

Roe,  r  o,  n. 

The  ovary  Roebuck, 

and  eggs  of 

a  fish ;  the  milt  of  the  male  fish  is  sometimes  called 
soft  roe.  [ME.  rowne,  Ic.  hrogn,  G.  rogen.] 
Rogation,  ro-ga'shun,  n.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  The  demand, 
by  the  consuls  or  tribunes,  of  a  law  to  be  passed  by 
the  people.  Litany;  supplication.  [F. ;  L.  rogatio, 
fr.  roqare,  -gatnm,  to  ask,  beg,  supplicate.]  —  Roga¬ 
tion  days.  (Reel.)  The  3  days  immediately  before 
the  festival  of  Ascension,  —  so  called  as  being  days 
of  special  supplication.  —  R.  week.  The  2d  week  be¬ 
fore  Whit-Sun  •  a/,  in  which  these  days  occur. — 
Rog'atory,  rog  .  -to-rY,  a.  Seeking  information  ; 
authorized  to  ascertain  facts  by  examining  wit¬ 
nesses,  etc. 

Rogue,  rog,  n.  (Law.)  A  vagrant ;  sturdy  beggar; 
vagabond.  A  deliberately  dishonest  person;  knave; 
cheat ;  one  who  is  mischievous  or  frolicsome  ;  an 
elephant  which  has  left  the  herd  and  roams  alone, 
usually  very  ferocious;  also  used  as  a  term  of  en¬ 
dearment.  (Hori.)  A  plant  which  deviates  from  the 
normal  type.  [F.,  arrogant,  presumptuous,  sauev, 
rude,  surly,  prob.  fr.  Armor,  rok,  roq,  proud,  haugh¬ 
ty,  brusque,  Ir.  and  Ga.  rucas,  pride.]  — Rogu'ery 
-Sr-Y,  n.  Knavish  tricks;  cheating;  fraud;  dishonest 
practices;  rogue-like  actions;  waggery;  arch  tricks; 
mischievousness.  —  Rogu'ish,  a.  Resembling,  or 
proper  i*r,  a  rogue  ;  waggish  ;  slightly  mischiev¬ 
ous.  —  Rogu'ishly,  adv.  —  Rogu'ishness,  n. 

Roil,  roil,  v.  t.  [roiled  (roild),  roiling.]  To  render 
turbid  by  stirring  up  the  dregs  or  sediment  of;  to 
excite  to  some  degree  of  anger.  [Perh.  fr.  OF. 
roler,  roeler—  E.  roll,  q.  v.] 

Roister,  -terer,  rois'ter-Sr,  n.  A  bold,  blustering,  tur¬ 
bulent  fellow.  [F.  rustre,  a  boor,  clown,  clownish, 
fr.  L.  rusticus,  rustic:  see  Rural.] 

Roll,  r5l,  v.  t.  [rolled  (r5ld),  rolling.]  To  cause 
to  revolve  by  turning  over  and  over;"  to  move  by 
turning  on  an  axis;  to  wrap  round  on  itself,  form 
into  a  spherical  or  cylindrical  body;  to  bind  or  in¬ 
volve  by  winding;  to  drive  or  impel  forward  with 
a  swift  and  easy  motion,  as  of  rolling;  to  press  or 
level  with  a  roller ;  to  move  on,  or  by  means  of, 
rollers  or  small  wheels;  to  beat  with  rapid  strokes, 
as  a  drum.  —  v.i.  To  move  by  turning  on  a  sur¬ 
face;  to  revolve  upon  an  axis;  to  keep  falling  over 
and  over ;  to  perform  a  periodical  revolution;  to 
turn,  move  circularly;  to  move  up  and  down,  as 
waves  or  billows;  to  rock  or  move  from  side  to  side, 
as  a  ship;  to  run  on  wheels;  to  be  formed  into  a 
cylinder  or  ball;  to  spread  under  a  roller  or  rolling- 
pin;  to  wallow,  tumble;  to  emit  a  sound  like  that 
of  a  drum  beaten  with  strokes  so  rapid  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  the  ear.  —  n.  Act 
of  rolling,  or  state  of  being  rolled;  that  which  rolls; 
a  roller;  that  which  is  rolled  up;  wool,  and  the  like; 


km,  fame,  far,  pass  or  operA,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  tprm  ;  In,  Ice  ;  Odd,  tone,  6r ; 
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a  document  which  may  be  rolled  up;  a  scroll;  an 
official  or  public  document  ;  register  ;  catalogue  ; 
list ;  a  quantity  of  cloth  wound  into  a  cylindrical 
form;  a  small  cake  of  bread  made  from  dough  rolled 
up  ;  the  uniform  beating  of  a  drum  with  rapid 
strokes.  [OF.  roler,  F.  rouler,  LL.  rotulare,  to  roll, 
revolve,  fr.  L.  rotula,  a  little  wheel,  dim.  of  rota, 
a  wheel  :  see  Rotary.]  —  Roll'er,  n.  That  which 
rolls  ;  that  which  turns  on  its  own  axis ;  esp.,  a 
cylinder  of  wood,  stone,  inetal,  etc.,  used  in  hus¬ 
bandry  and  the  arts;  a  long  and  broad  bandage 
used  in  surgery.  —  Roll'call,  n.  Act  or  time  of  call¬ 
ing  over  a  fist  of  names,  as  among  soldiers.  —  Roll'- 
ing-mill,  n.  A  mill  furnished  with  heavy  rollers, 
through  which  heated  metal  is  passed,  to  form  it 
into  sheets  or  rails,  etc. — pin,  n.  A  cylindrical 

Iiiece  of  wood  to  roll  out  paste  or  dough  with. — 
toll'y-poFy,  -T-pSl'T,  n.  A  game  in  which  a  ball, 
rolling  into  a  certain  place,  wins;  a  thin  sheet  of 
cake  spread  with  jam  and  rolled  into  cylindrical 
form.  — Role,  rol,  n.  A  part  performed  by  an  actor 
in  a  drama;  any  conspicuous  action  or  duty  per¬ 
formed  by  any  one.  [F.,  a  roll,  scroll.]  —  Rouleau, 
r-'ib-lo',  n.  ;  pi.  -leaux,  -lCz'.  A  little  roll;  a  roll  of 
coins  in  paper.  [F.,  dim.  of  rule.]— Roulette,  -let',  n. 
A  game  of  chance,  in  which  a  small  ball  is  made  to 
roll  round  on  a  circle  divided  off  into  red  and  black 
spaces;  a  small  toothed  wheel  used  by  engravers  to 
roll  over  the  surface  of  a  plate  to  produce  dots. 
[F.,  prop,  a  little  wheel  or  ball.] 

Rollic,  rol'lik,  v.  i.  [-licked  (-likt),  -licking.]  To 
move  with  a  careless,  swaggering,  or  frolicsome  air. 
[ProvE.  rallack ,  to  romp,  Sw.  rolig,  merry.] 

Rom,  rom,  n.  The  name  of  the  gypsies  for  one  of 
themselves.  [Gypsy  word  :  see  Rum,  queer;  prob. 
not  fr.  Roumanian.]  —  Rom'any,  rQm'a-nl,  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  gypsies.  [Gypsy  rommani.] 

Roman,  ro'man,  a.  Pert,  to  Rome,  to  the  Roman 
people,  or  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  (Print.) 
Upright,  erect,  —  said  of  the  letters  ordinarily  used, 
as  disting,  fr.  Italic  characters;  expressed  in  letters, 
not  in  figures,  as  I.,  IV.,  i.,  iv.,  etc.,  —  said  of  nu¬ 
merals,  as  disting,  fr.  the  Arabic  numerals,  1,  4,  etc. 
—  n.  A  native,  permanent  resident,  or  citizen,  of 
Rome.  [L.  Romanus,  fr.  Roma,  Rome.]  —  Roman 
Catholic.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  adhering  to,  the  religion 
of  that  church  of  which  the  pope  is  the  spiritual 
head.  —  Roman'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  Rome  or  its  people, 
—  or  to  any  or  all  of  the  various  languages  which, 
during  the  middle  ages,  sprung  out  of  the  old  Ro¬ 
man;  related  to  the  Roman  people  by  descent. — 
Ro'manism,  -izm,  n.  The  tenets  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  —  Ro'manist,  n.  An  adherent  to  the  Rom. 
Cath.  religion;  a  Roman  Catholic.  —  Ro'manize,  v. 
t.  [-IZED  (-Izd),  -izing.]  To  convert  to  the  Rom. 
Catn.  religion  or  opinions,  —v.  i.  To  conform  to, 
etc.  —  Rom'ish,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  Rome, 
or  to  the  Rom.  Cath.  church.  —  Roma'ic,  -ma'ik,  n. 
The  modern  Greek  vernacular  language,  used  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Eastern  Romans. — a.  Of, 
or  pert,  to,  modern  Greece,  or  the  modern  Greek 
vernacular.  [F.  Romaique,  ModGr.  Rhomaikos.]  — 
Romansch',  -mansh',  n.  The  language  of  the  Ori¬ 
sons  in  Switzerland,  a  corruption  of  the  Latin. 
(Gris,  rurnansc/i,  rumauntsch,  ramonsch.]  —  Ro¬ 
mance',  -mans',  n.  A  species  of  fictitious  writ¬ 
ing,  orig.  composed  in  meter  in  the  Romance 
dialects,  and  afterward  in  prose;  hence,  any  ficti¬ 
tious  and  wonderful  tale;  a  sort  of  novel;  the  lan¬ 
guages  or  dialects  formed  from  a  mixture  of  the 
Latin  with  the  languages  of  the  barbarians,  and 
from  which  have  sprung  the  languages  now  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  the  Neo-Latin  lan¬ 
guages. —  v.i.  [-manced  (-manat'),  -mancing.]  To 
write  or  tell  romances;  to  deal  m  extravagant  sto¬ 
ries.  [OF.  romans,  roman,  romant,  n.  romance,  LL. 
romancium,  the  common  vulgar  language,  sprung 
from  the  Roman  and  Latin  language,  and  a  species 
of  fictitious  composition  first  written  in  this  lan¬ 
guage.]  —  Roman'cer,  n.  One  who  romances.  — 
Roman'tic.  a.  Pert,  to,  involving,  or  resembling 
romance;  fictitious;  fanciful;  characterized  by  nov¬ 
elty,  strangeness,  or  variety,  as  scenery ;  senti¬ 
mental;  extravagant;  wild;  chimerical.  [F.  roman- 
tique.]  —  Roman'tically,  adv.  —  Roman'ticism,  -tT- 
sizm,  n.  State  of  being  romantic  or  fantastic.— 
Roman'ticness,  n.  The  state  of  being  romantic; 
wildness;  extravagance;  fancifulness.  —  Roman¬ 
esque',  -esk'.  a.  (Paint.)  Representing  subjects 

and  scenes  appropriate  to  romance.  (Arch.)  Some¬ 
what  resembling  the  Roman;  esp..  characterized  by 


the  debased  style  adopted  in  the  later  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  —  n.  (Paint.)  A  style  of  art  in  which  fantastic 
and  imaginary  representations  of  animals  and  fo¬ 
liage  are  employed.  (Arch.)  The  debased  style  of 
architecture  and  ornament  adopted  in  the  later  Ro¬ 
man  empire.  (Lit.)  The  common  dialect  of  Lan- 

fuedoe  and  some  other  districts  in  the  south  of 
ranee.  [F.;  It.  Romanesco.] 

Romany.  See  under  Rom. 

Romp,  romp,  n.  A  rude  girl  who  indulges  in  boister¬ 
ous  play;  rude  play  or  frolic.  —  v.  i.  [romped 
(romt),  romping.]  To  play  rudely  and  boister¬ 
ously;  to  leap  anrl  frisk  about  in  play.  [Same  as 
ramp,  q.  v.]  —  Romp'ish,  a.  Given  to  rude  play; 
inclined  to  romp.  —  Romp'ishness,  n. 

Rondeau.  See  under  Roun  d. 

Rood,  rood,  n.  The  l-4thof  an  acre,  or  40  square  rods; 
a  representation  of  the  cross  with  Christ  hanging  on 
it;  or  more  generally  of  the  Trinity.  [Same  as  rod ; 
AS.  rod,  a  gallows,  cross,  also  a  rod,  pole,  OS.  roda, 
gallows,  cross,  D.  roede,  a  rod,  perch,  yard,  wand, 
OIIG.  riuti,  a  rod  of  land,  L.  rudis,  a  rod,  staff;  s.  rt. 
Skr.  ruh,  Zend  rnd,  to  grow.] 

Roof,  roof,  n.  The  cover  or  upper  part  of  any  house, 
barn,  etc. ;  that  which  resembles  or  corresponds 


Mansard  Roof. 


Pitch  Roof. 


Con¬ 

ical 

Roof. 


with  the  covering  of  a  house.  —  v.  t.  [roofed 
rdoft),  roofing.]  To  cover  with  a  roof,  inclose  in 
a  house,  shelter.  (AS.  and  OFries.  hrof,  roof,  Ic. 
hrof,  a  shed  for  ship-building  or  storage,  D.  roef,  a 
cabin;  perh.  s.  rt.  Gr.  kru/itein,  to  hide,  E.  crypt.]  — 
Roof'ing,  n.  Act  of  covering  with  a  roof;  materials 
of  or  for  a  roof  ;  the  roof  itself.  —  Roof'leB3,  a. 
Having  no  roof;  having  no  house  or  home  ;  unshel¬ 
tered.  —  Roof'let,  n.  A  small  roof,  covering,  or  shel¬ 
ter. —  Roof'-tree,  n.  The  beam  in  the  angle  of  a 
roof;  the  roof  itself. 

Rook,  rdbk,  n.  (Chess.)  One  of  the  4  pieces  placed 
on  the  corner  squares  of  the  board;  a  castle.  [F. 
roc,  fr.  Per.  rokh,  name  of  the  chessman,  also  a  hero, 
a  night,  a  rhinoceros,  and  a  fabulous  beast.l 

Rook,  rdfik,  n.  A  gregarious  bird  resembling  the 
crow,  but  differing  from  it  in 
feeding  chiefly  on  insects 
and  grain,  instead  of  carrion 
and  the  like.  —  v.  i.  [rooked 
(rdbkt).  rooking.]  To  cheat, 
defraud:  to  squat  or  sit  close. 

—  v.t.  To  cheat,  defraud  by 
cheating.  [Onomat.;  AS. 
hroc,  Ic.  hrokr,  OIIG.  brush; 
s.  rt.  Ga.  roc  <=E.  to  croak, 

Goth.  hndyan=*E.  to  crow, 

Skr.  krug,  to  cry  out.]  — 

Rook'ery,  -8r-T,  n.  A  place 


Rook. 


where  rooks  congregate  and  build  their  nests,  as  a 
wood,  etc. ;  an  overcrowded,  dilapidated  building, 
or  cluster  of  buildings.  —  Rook'y,  -T,  a.  Inhabited 
by  rooks.  .  ,  .  . 

Room,  rdom,  n.  Space;  space  unoccupied;  place  tor 
reception  of  a  person  or  thing;  an  apartment  in  a 
house  ;  opportunity  to  act;  place  or  stead  left  by 
another;  compass;  scope;  latitude.  —  v.i.  [roomed 
(roomd),  rooming.]  To  occupy  a  room  or  apart¬ 
ment  ;  to  lodge.  [AS.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  rum,  space, 
also  spacious,  Ic.  and  OHG.  rum,  space  ;  s.  rt.  L. 
rus,  open  country,  Zend  ravanh,  wide,  free,  open, 
E.  rummage.]  —  Rooro'v,  -T,  a.  Having  ample  room; 
spacious;  wide.  —  jetoom'iness,  n. 

Roorback,  roor'bak,  n.  A  sensational  6tory,  esp.  for 


eQn,  cube,  fyll  i  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  ch»iv.  <mt. 
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political  effect  ;  a  circumstantial  falsehood.  [Fr.  a 
pretended  book  of  “  Travels  of  Baron  Roorback."] 

Roost,  roost,  n.  The  pole  on  which  birds  rest  at  night; 
a  perch  ;  a  collection  of  fowls  roosting  together.  — 
v.  i.  To  sit,  rest,  or  sleep,  as  birds  on  a  pole  or  tree; 
to  perch.  [AS.  hrost ,  01).  roest,  hen-roost;  s.  rt.  OS. 
hrost,  Goth,  and  Ic.  hrof—  E.  roof,  — fowls  roosting 
on  inner  roof-tinrbers.]  —  Roost'er,  n.  The  male  of 
the  domestic  fowl,  considered  as  the  head  or  chief 
of  the_roost ;  a  cock. 

Root,  root,  n.  { Bot .)  That  part  of  a  plant,  usually 
underground,  from  which 
it  receives  support  and 
through  which  it  imbibes 
nourishment  from  the 
earth,  etc.  An  edible  or  es¬ 
culent  root;  that  which  re¬ 
sembles  a  root  as  a  source 
of  nourishment  or  support; 
that  from  which  anything 
proceeds  as  if  by  growth  or 
development ;  an  ancestor 
or  progenitor;  an  early 
race  ;  a  word  from  which 
other  words  are  formed; 
a  radical;  cause  or  occasion 
by  which  anything  is 
brought  about.  (Math.) 

That  factor  of  a  quantity 
which  when  multiplied 
into  itself  will  produce  that 
quantity.  That  which  resembles  a  root  in  position  ; 
the  lowest  place,  position,  or  part.  —  v.  i.  To  enter 
the  earth  as  roots  ;  to  take  root  and  begin  to  grow; 
to  become  firmly  fixed  or  established.  —  v.  t.  To 
plant  and  fix  deeply  in  the  earth,  or  as  in  the  earth; 
to  make  deep  or  radical;  to  tear  up  by  the  root, 
eradicate,  extirpate.  [Ic.  and  Sw.  rot,  Dan.  rod, 
Goth,  ivaurts ,  AS.  wyrt  —  E.  wort,  L.  radix,  Gr. 
rhiza,  a  root.]  —  Root'let,  n.  A  rudicle;  a  little  root; 
a  branch  of  a  root.  —  Root'y,  -Y,  a.  Full  of  roots. 
—  Root,  v,  i.  To  turn  up  the  earth  with  the  snout, 
as  swine;  to  fawn  servilely.  —  v.  t.  To  turn  up 
with  the  snout,  as  swine.  [AS.  wrotan,  Ic.  rota,  fr. 
rot.]  —  Root'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  roots; 
one  that  tears  up  by  the  roots. 

Rope,  rop,  n.  A  large,  stout,  twisted  cord,  of  not  less 
than  an  inch  in  circumference;  a  row  or  string  con- 

•  sisting  of  a  number  of  things  united  ;  in  Eng.,  a 
measure  of  length  =6  2-3  yards.  —  v.  i.  [roped 
(ropt),  roping.]  To  be  formed  into  rope  ;  to  be 
drawn  out  or  extended  into  a  filament  or  thread,  as  a 
glutinous  substance.  —  v.  t.  To  draw  by,  or  as  by, 
a  rope.  [AS.  rap,  Ic.  reip,  a  rope,  G.  reif,  circle, 
barrel-hoop,  also  rope;  peril,  s.  rt.  Gr.  rhaibos,  bent, 
rhembein,  to  turn  round.]  — Rop 'y,  -T,  a.  Stringy; 
adhesive;  viscous;  tenacious;  glutinous.  — Rop'ery, 
-gr-Y,  n.  A  place  where  ropes  are  made.  —  Rope'- 
dan'cer,  n.  One  who  walks  or  dances  on  a  rope 
extended  through  the  air. — ladder,  n.  A  ladder 
made  of  ropes.  — walk,  n.  A  long,  covered  walk 
or  building  where  ropes  are  manufactured. 

Roquelaure,  rok'e-lor,  n.  A  surtout  formed  to  button 
from  top  to  bottom  in  front.  [F.,  fr.  a  Due  de 
Roquelaure,  who  first  introduced  it.] 

Roriferous,  ro-rif'Sr-us,  a.  Generating  or  producing 
dew.  [L.  roi~ifer,  fr.  ros,  roris  (Lithuan.  rasa,  dew; 
Skr.  rasa,  juice,  essence,  ras,  to_taste),  and  ferre,  to 
bear.]  — Rosicru'cian,  r5z-Y-  kroo'shan,  n.  One  of  a 
sect  of  hermetical  philosophers  which  came  into  be¬ 
ing  about  the  close  of  the  17th  century  :  they  pro¬ 
fessed  great  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature.  — a. 
Pert,  to  the  Rosicrucians,  or  their  arts.  [L.  ros  and 
crux,  cross, —  dew  being,  according  to  those  philos¬ 
ophers,  the  most  powerful  dissolvent  of  gold,  and 
the  cross  the  emblem  of  light.]  —  Rose'mary,  roz'- 
ma-rY,  n.  A  shrubby  aromatic  plant  of  several  spe¬ 
cies,  whose  pungent  evergreen  leaves  are  used  for  fla¬ 
voring  soup,  etc.,  and  furnish  a  fragrant  oil  used  in 
making  cologne,  Hungary  water,  etc.  [OF.  roseina- 
rin,  L.  rosemarinvs,  lit.  sea-dew,  fr.  ros  and  marinus, 
marine,  q.  v.] 

Rorqual,  rSr'kwal,  n.  A  cetaceous  mammal  allied  to 
the  common  whale,  but  more  ferocious  and  yielding 
less  bone  and  oil:  it  is  characterized  by  a  dorsal  fin 
and  longitudinal  folds  on  the  throat  and  under  parts. 
[Norw.  rorqualus,  a  whale  with  folds.] 

Rose.  See  Rise. 

Rose,  roz,  n.  A  plant  and  flower  of  many  species  and 
varieties;  a  rosette;  a  perforated  noazle  for  distrib¬ 
uting  water.  [AS.;  L.  rosa,  Gr.  rhodon  ( /Eolic  form 


Root. 


a,  a.  crown  or  head  of  a 
root  ;  0,  b,  rootlets  ; 
c,  c,  fibers. 


brodon),  fr.  Ar.  ward,  a  rose,  flower.]  —  Ros'y,  -Y,  a. 
[-ier;  -iest.]  Like  a  rose  in  form,  color,  etc.;  bloom¬ 
ing;  red;  blushing.  —  Rose'-bug,  -chaffer,  n.  A  spe¬ 
cies  of  diurnal  beetle,  which  feeds  on  the  blossoms 
of  the  rose,  and  on  various  other  plants.  — cold,  -fe'- 
ver,  n.  Hay-fever,  q.  v.  — coPored,  a.  Having  the 
color  of  a  rose  ;  uncommonly  beautiful ;  exaggera¬ 
tedly  fine  or  pleasing;  extravagant. — di'amond,  n. 
A  diamond  nearly  hemispherical,  one  side  of  which 
is  flat,  and  the  other  cut  into  24  triangular  planes  in 
2  ranges. — wa'ter,  n.  Water  tinctured  with  roses 
by  distillation.  —  a.  Having  the  odor  of  rose-water; 
affectedly  nice  or  delicate;  sentimental. — window, 
n.  {Arch.)  A  circular  window  with  a  series  of  mul- 
lions  diverging  from  the  center,  forming  divisions 
which  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  a 
rose.  — wood,  n.  The  wood  of  several  different 
kinds  of  trees,  growing  in  warm  climates,  much 
used  in  cabinet-work.  —  Under  the  rose.  (L.  sub 
rosa.)  In  secret ;  privately  ;  in  a  manner  that  for¬ 
bids  disclosure,  —  the  rose  being,  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  the  symbol  of  secrecy,  and  hung  up  at  enter¬ 
tainments,  as  a  token  that  nothing  there  said  was  to 
be  divulged.  —  Ro'soate,  -ze-at,  a.  Full  of  roses; 
rosy;  of  a  rose  color;  blooming.  —  Rosa'ceous, -za'- 
shus,  a.  {Bot.)  Composed  of  several  petals,  ar¬ 
ranged  like  those  of  the  rose;  pert,  to  the  rose  family 
of  plants.  [L.  rosaceus,  fr.  rosa.]  —  Ro'sary,  -za-rY, 
n.  A  bed  of  roses,  or  place  where  roses  grow.  {Rom. 
Cath.  Ch.)  A  series  of  prayers,  and  a  string  of  beads 
by  which  they  are  counted.  [F.  rosaire, XL.  rosa¬ 
rium. ]  —  Rosette',  -zet',  n.  An  imitation  of  a  rose 
made  of  ribbon  or  other  material,  used  as  an  orna¬ 
ment.  {Arch.)  An  ornament  in  form  of  a  rose.  [F.] 

Rosemary,  Rosicrucian.  See  under  Roriferous. 

Rosin,  roz'in,  n.  The  resin  left  after  distilling  off  the 
volatile  oil  from  the  different  species  of  turpentine. 

—  v.  t.  To  rub  with  rosin.  [Same  as  resin.]  —  Ros'- 
iny,  -Y,  a.  Like  rosin,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

Robs,  ros,  n.  The  rough,  scaly  matter  on  the  surface 
of  the  bark  of  trees.  [Cf.  ITovG.  grus,  gratis,  coarse 
sand,  gravel,  rubbish?] 

Roster,  ros'ter,  n.  {Mil.)  A  list  of  officers.  [Corrupt. 

of  register .] 

Rostrum,  ros'trum,  n.  The  beak  or  bill  of  a  bird ; 
beak  of  a  ship.  {Rom.  Antiq.)  An  elevated  place 
in  the  forum,  for  public  speakers.  Any  elevated 
platform  from  which  a  speaker  addresses  an  audi¬ 
ence.  [L.,  fr.  rodere,  to  gnaw:  see  Rodent.]  —  Ros'- 
tral,  a.  Resembling,  or  pert,  to,  a  rostrum,  or  to  the 
beak.  —  Ros'trate,  -trated,  a.  {Bot.  &  Conch.)  Hav¬ 
ing  a  process  resembling  the  beak  of  a  bird;  beaked; 
furnished  or  adorned  with  beaks. 

Rosy.  See  under  Rose. 

Rot,  rot,  v.  i.  To  be  decomposed  into  simple  parts;  to 
go  to  decay,  putrefy,  corrupt,  spoil.  — v.  t.  To  make 
putrid,  bring  to  corruption.  — n.  The  process  of  rot¬ 
ting  ;  decay  ;  putrefaction  ;  a  fatal  distemper  inci¬ 
dent  to  sheep;  a  farm  of  decay  which  attacks  timber, 

—  usually  called  dry-rot;  a  disease  very  injurious  to 
the  potato.  [ME.  roten,  AS.  rotian,  D.  rotten ,  Ic. 
rotria,  to  rot;  perh.  s.  rt.  L.  ruere,  E.  ruin.] — Rot'- 
ten,  -tn,  a.  Having  rotted;  putrid;  decayed;  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  smell ;  not  firm  or  trusty  ;  carious  ;  un¬ 
sound;  corrupt;  deceitful;  treacherous.  [Ic.  rotinn, 
Sw.  rutten.]  —  Rot'tenness,  n.  —  Rot'ten-stone,  n. 
{Min.)  A  soft  stone  used  for  polishing,  and  for 
cleaning  metallic  substances. 

Rotary,  ro'ta-rY,  a.  Turning,  as  a  wheel  on  its  axis; 
pert,  to,  or  resembling,  the  motion  of  a  wheel  on  its 
axis  ;  rotatory.  [Fr.  L.  rota,  Ga.  and  Ir.  roth,  Lith. 
uan.  ratas,  G.  rad,  a  wheel,  Lithuan.  ratai,  Skr. 
ratha,  a  wheeled  vehicle,  fr.  ri,  to  go;  s.  rt.  round, 
roll,  rowell,  * 

etc.]  —  Rota¬ 
ry  pump.  A 
machine 
consisting  of 
one  or  more 
projections 
acting  as 
plungers, 
fixed  t  o  a  n 
axle  and  re¬ 
volving  in  a 
cylindrical 
case,  for  lift- 
i  n  g  o  r  for¬ 
cing  fluids.— Ro'tate, -tat,  a.  {Bot.)  Wheel-shaped. 

—  v.  i.  To  revolve  or  move  round  a  center;  to  go 
out  of  office,  and  be  succeeded  by  another.  —  v.  t. 
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To  cause  to  revolve.  [  L.  ro- 
Itfrr,  -tatum.,  to  revolve,  fr. 
rota. J  —  Rota'tion,  n.  Act  of 
rotating  or  turning,  os  a 
wheel  or  solid  body  on  its 
axis;  any  return  or  succes¬ 
sion  in  a  series;  frequent 
change  of  crop  on  any  piece 
of  land,  or  of  incumbents  in  Rotate  Corolla, 
an  office.  [L.  rotatio ,  fr.  ro- 

tare. ]  — Ro'tative,-tiv,  a.  Turning  as  a  wheel;  ro¬ 
tary. — Ro'tatorv,  a.  Turning  on  an  axis,  as  a  wheel ; 
oing  in  a  circle  ;  following  in  succession.  [Fr. 
rotator,  a  thing  that  revolves.]  —  Rotund',  a. 
Round  ;  circular;  spherical  ;  complete;  entire.  [L. 
rotund  us ,  fr.  rota.]  —  Rotund'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  State  of 
being  rotund;  sphericity;  circularity.  —  Rotun'da, 
-dd,  n.  Any  building  that  is  round  both  on  the  out- 
side  and  inside.—  Rotund'ifo'lious,  -Y-fo'lY-us,  a. 
(Hot.)  Having  round  leaves.  [L.  rotundus  and  fo¬ 
lium,  a  leaf.]  —  Rou4,  roo-a',  n.  A  debauchee;  rake. 
F.,  prop.  i).  p.  of  rouer,  tp  break  upon  the  wheel, 

r.  roue  —  L.  rota,  —  orig.  one  deserving  to  be  broken 
upon  the  wheel.] 

Rote,  rot.  n.  An  old  instrument  of  music, —  one  kind 
resembling  a  harp,  another  a  Addle.  [OF.;  OIIG. 
hrota,  LL.  chrotta  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  W.  crwth,  a  harp.] 

Rote,  r5t,  n.  A  frequent  repetition  of  forms  of  speech 
without  attention  to  the  meaning  ;  mere  repetition. 
[OF.  rote,  F.  route,  a  road,  way,  route,  q.  v.;  s.  rt. 
routine,  rupture,  rut.] 

Rotten,  Rotten-stone.  See  under  Rot. 

Rotund,  Rou4,  etc.  See  under  Rotary. 

Rouble.  Same  as  Ruble. 

Rouche.  Same  as  Ruche. 

Rouge,  roozh,  n.  A  cosmetic  giving  a  red  color  to  the 
cheeks  or  lips.  —  v.  i.  [rouged  (roozhd),  rouging.] 
To  paint  the  face  or cneeks  with  rouge.  —  v.  t.  To 
paint  or  tinge  with  rouge.  [F.;  L.  rubeus  =  E.  red, 
q.  v.] 

Rough,  ruf,  a.  Having  inequalities,  small  ridges,  or 
points  on  the  surface  ;  not  level,  uneven  ;  not  pol¬ 
ished;  uncut,  as  a  gem;  tossed  in  waves;  boisterous; 
stormy;  marked  by  coarseness;  shaggy;  ragged:  dis¬ 
ordered;  lacking  reAnement,  gentleness,  or  polish; 
rude;  uncivil;  harsh;  unharmonious;  hard;  austere. 
—  n.  A  rude,  coarse  fellow  ;  a  swaggerer  ;  bully  ; 
rowdy;  unAnished  or  original  state. — v.t.  [roughed 
(ruft),  roughing.]  To  render  rough,  roughen.  [AS. 
and  OHG.  ruh,  OD.  and  Dan.  ru,  rough,  hairy  ; 

s.  rt.  Lithuan.  raukas,  a  fold,  wrinkle,  E.  rug.]  — 
In  the  rough.  In  an  unwrought  or  rude  condition, 
or  in  the  original  material.  —  To  rough  it.  To 
have  or  pursue  a  rough  or  rugged  course ;  to  en¬ 
counter  and  overcome  difficulties  or  hardships.  — 
Rough'lv,  adv.  In  a  rough  manner;  unevenly;  harsh¬ 
ly;  rudely;  severely;  austerely.  —  Rough'ness,  n. — 
Rough'en,  ruf'n,  v.  t.  [-ened  (-nd),  -ening.]  To 
make  rough.  —  v.  i.  To  grow  or  become  rough. — 
Rough'-cast,  v.  t.  [-cast,  -casting.]  To  form  or 
mold  rudely;  to  plaster  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
shells  or  pebbles.  —  n.  A  rude  model;  a  mixture  of 
lime  with  shells  or  pebbles,  used  for  covering  build¬ 
ings.  —  -draw,  v.  t.  To  draw  or  delineate  coarsely. 
— dry,  v.  t.  To  dry  (clothes,  etc.)  after  washing, 
without  ironing  them. — hew.  v.  t.  [imp.  -iiewd 
(-had),  p.  p.  -hewn;  -hewing.]  To  hew  coarsely, 
without  smoothing. — rid'er,  n.  One  who  breaks 
horses. — shod,  a.  Shod  with  shoes  armed  with 
points.  —  To  ride  rough-shod.  To  pursue  a  course 
regardless  of  the  pain  or  distress  it  may  cause  others. 

Rouleau,  Roulette.  See  under  Roll. 

Rounce,  rowns,  n.  (Print.)  The  bundle  of  a  printing- 
press.  See  Printing  -  tress.  [Perh.  corrupt,  of 
round.]  . 

Round,  rownd,  a.  Having  every  portion  of  the  surface 
or  of  the  circumference  equally  distant  from  the 
center:  or  having  a  form  approaching  this:  circular, 
cylindrical,  or  curved;  not  angular  or  pointed;  full; 
complete;  not  inconsiderable;  large;  fully  or  plump- 
ly  stated  ;  positive  ;  decided.  —  n.  That  which  is 
round,  as  a  circle,  globe,  sphere;  a  series  of  events 
ending  where  it  began;  a  cycle;  a  course  of  action  or 
conduct,  performed  by  a  number  of  persons  in  turn, 
or  one  after  another ;  a  series  of  duties  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  turn,  and  then  repeated;  a  circular  dance; 
that  which  goes  round  a  whole  circle  or  company; 
rotation,  as  in  office  ;  succession:  step  of  a  ladder  ; 
thigh  of  a  beef  creature  below  the  edge  bone  ( Mus .) 
A  short,  vocal  piece,  in  which  3  or  4  voices  follow 
each  other  round  in  a  species  of  fugue  in  the  uni¬ 


son.  (Mil.)  A  general  discharge  of  Are-arms  by  a 
body  of  troops,  in  which  each  soldier  Ares  once.  — 
adv.  On  all  sides;  around;  circularly;  from  one 
side  or  party  to  another;  by  or  in  a  circuit;  back  to 
the  starting-point;  through  a  circle,  as  of  friends  or 
houses. — )irep.  On  every  side  of ;  around;  about. —  r. 

t.  To  make  circular,  spherical,  cylindrical,  or  curved; 
to  complete  ;  to  make  round  and  protuberant;  to 
move  about,  go  round. —  v.t.  To  grow  or  become 
round  or  full.  [OF.  roond,  F.  rond,  L.  rotundus,  fr. 
rota,  a  wheel :  see  Rotary. 1  —  Round  number.  A 
number  that  may  be  divided  by  10  without  a  re¬ 
mainder;  a  whole  number  approximately  near  the 
truth.  —  R.  robin.  A  written  petition,  memorial,  re¬ 
monstrance,  or  instrument,  signed  by  names  in  a 
ring  or  circle,  so  as  not  to  show  who  signed  it  Arst.  — 
R.  trot.  A  full,  brisk,  quick  trot.  —  R.  turn.  (Naut.) 
One  turn  of  a  rope  round  a  timber.  —  At  a  r.  rate. 
Rapidly.  —  R.  steak.  A  cut  of  the  thigh  through 
and  across  the  bone.  —  To  r.  to.  (Naut.)  To  turn  the 
head  of  the  ship  toward  the  wind.  —  Round'ing,  -ish, 
a.  Somewhat,  or  nearly,  round.  — Round'ly,  adv. 
In  a  round  form  or  manner;  openly;  boldly;  plain¬ 
ly;  briskly;  with  speed.  —  Round'ness,  n.  —  Round'- 
about,  a.  Indirect;  going  round;  loose.  —  n.  A  sort 
of  surtout ;  an  armchair  with  a  rounded  back  ;  a 

J’acket  worn  by  boys,  sailors,  and  others.  —  Round'- 
lead,  a.  A  Puritan,  —  so  called  from  their  practice 
of  cropping  the  hair.  —  Round'house,  n.  A  consta¬ 
ble’s  prison.  (Naut.)  A  cabin  on  the  after  part  of 
the  quarter-deck;  a  privy  near  the  head  of  a  vessel. 
A  building  in  connection  with  a  railroad  station,  for 
housing  locomotives.  —  Round'let,  n.  A  little  circle. 
—  Rounds'man,  n.  A  policeman  not  on  duty  in  a 
particular  precinct,  but  who  inspects  the  rounds  of 
the  patrolmen.—  Round'-shouFdered,  -derd.a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  shoulders  projecting  behind;  round-backed. 
—  Roun'del,  n.  A  round  form  or 
Agure  ;  a  circle  ;  a  small  circular 
shield,  in  the  14th  and  15th  centu¬ 
ries.  (Her.)  A  circular  spot ;  an 
ordinary  in  the  form  of  a  small 
circle.  (Mus.)  A  roundelay,  q.  v. 

[OF.  rondel,  rondeau,  dim.  of 
rond.]  —  Rondeau',  ron-do',  n.  A 
species  of  lyric  poetry  so  composed 
as  to  contain  a  refrain  or  repetition, 
which  occurs  according  to  a  Axed 
law.  ti/us.)  A  composition,  in  Roundel, 
which  the  Arst  strain  is  repeated 
at  the  end  of  each  of  the  other  strains.  [F. :  see 
above.]  —  Roun'delay,  -de-la,  n.  A  sort  of  ancient 
poem,  in  which  certain  parts  are  repeated,  and  that, 
if  possible,  in  an  equivocal  or  punning  sense.  [F. 
rondelet,  dim.  of  OF.  rondel.] 

Rouse,  rowz,  v.  t.  [roused  (rowzd),  rousing.]  To 
wake  from  sleep  or  repose;  to  excite  to  lively  thought 
or  action;  to  awaken  into  activity,  as  the  attention, 
or  some  passion,  emotion,  or  faculty;  to  put  into  mo¬ 
tion,  agitate;  to  startle  or  surprise.  —  v.  i.  To  awake 
from  sleep  or  repose;  to  be  excited  to  thought  or  ac¬ 
tion.  [Sw.  rusa,  Dan.  ruse,  AS.  hreosan,  to  rush;  s.  rt. 
rush,  arouse;  not  s.  rt.  raise,  rise.]  —  Rous'er,  n. 
Rouse,  rowz,  n.  A  carousal;  festival;  drinking  frolic. 
[Sw.  rus,  D.  roes,  Dan.  runs,  drunkenness;  prob.  s. 
rt.  Ic.  hrosa,  to  praise,  Sw.  and  Dan.  ros,  praise,  fame; 
same  as  row.] 

Roust,  rowst,  v.  t.  To  rouse,  disturb,  vex.  [Prob.  same 
as  rouse.]  —  Roust 'about,  -a-bowt,  n.  A  laborer  on  a 
steamboat,  who  loads  and  unloads  the  cargo,  etc.;  a 
shiftless  vagrant. 

Rout,  rowt,  n.  A  fashionable  assembly,  or  large  even¬ 
ing  party;  a  tumultuous  crowd;  rabble;  an  uproar; 
noise;  defeat  of  an  army  or  band  of  troops;  disorder 
and  confusion  of  troops'  put  to  Aight.  —  v.  t.  To  de¬ 
feat  and  throw  into  confusion,  discomAt,  beat,  over¬ 
power,  overthrow,  conquer.  [Same  word  as  route; 
ME.  route,  a  number  of  people,  troop,  OF.  route,  an 
overthrow,  defeat,  also  a  Aock,  troop,  company  of 
men  or  beasts,  also  a  way,  path,  street,  course  (mod. 
F.  route  has  only  the  last  meaning),  fr.  L.  rupta  (fem. 
of  p.  p.  of  rumpere ,  ruptum),  broken  —  i.  e.  a  broken 
or  disordered  army,  etc.,  or  a  way  broken  or  cut 
through  a  forest;  s.  rt.  rote ,  rupture,  rut.] 

Route,  root  or  rowt,  n.  The  course  or  way  traveled  or 
to  be  passed  :  a  passing;  course  ;  march.  [F.:  see 
Rout.J  — Routine',  roo-ten',  n.  A  round  of  business, 
amusements,  or  pleasure,  daily  or  frequently  pur¬ 
sued;  any  regular  course  of  action  adhered  to  by 
mere  force  of  habit.  [F.,  dim.  of  route.] 
i  Rove,  rov,  v.  i.  [roved  (rovd),  roving.]  To  wander. 
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ramble,  range;  to  go,  move,  or  pass  without  certain 
direction  in  any  manner.  —  v.  t.  To  wander  over, 
ramble,  stroll.  [D.  rooven,  to  rob,  fr.  roof,  AS.  reaf, 
spoil,  plunder:  see  Reave,  —  a  robber  or  pirate  be¬ 
ing  a  rover;  s.  rt.  rob,  robe,  etc.]  —  Rov'er,  rOv'er,  n. 
A  wanderer;  a  fickle  or  inconstant  person;  a  robber 
or  pirate;  freebooter. 

Rove,  rov,  v.  t.  To  draw  through  an  eye  or  aperture; 
to  draw  out  into  flakes;  to  card  (wool).  [Prob.  same 
as  reeve,  q.  v.,  under  Reek.] 

Row,  ro,  n.  A  series  of  persons  or  things  in  a  contin¬ 
ued  line;  a  line;  rank:  file.  [AS.  raw,  r serve,  a  row; 
not  s.  rt.  D.  rij,  G.  reihe,  a  row,  fr.  OHG.  rihan,  to 
string  together.] 

Row,  ro,  v.  t.  [rowed  (r6d),  rowing.]  To  impel  (a 
boat  or  vessel)  along  the  surface  of  water  by  oars;  to 
transport  by  rowing.  —  v.  i.  To  labor  with  the  oar; 
to  be  moved  by  oars.  —  n.  An  excursion  in  a  row¬ 
boat.  [AS.  rowan,  Ic.  roa,  Sw.  ro,  to  row;  s.  rt.  Skr. 
aritra,  Gr.  eretmos,  L.  remus,  a  paddle,  oar,  E.  rud¬ 
der.}  —  Row'er,  n.  —  Row'lock,  ro'lok  or  rul'uk,  n. 
(Naut.)  A  contrivance  or  arrangement  in  or  against 
which  an  oar  works  in  rowing.  —  Row'-boat,  n.  A 
boat  propelled  by  oars. 

Row,  row,  n.  A  riotous,  noisy  disturbance  ;  uproar  ; 
affray  ;  quarrel.  —  v.  i.  To  be  riotous.  [Same  as 
rouse,  a  carousal.]  — Row'dy,  -dY,  n.  One  who  en- 

Rin  rows,  or  riots  ;  a  riotous,  turbulent  fellow  ; 
ilent  fellow;  a  rough. 

Rowel,  row'd,  n.  The  little  wheel  of  a  spur,  formed 
with  sharp  points.  (Far.)  A  roll  of  hair  or  silk,  an¬ 
swering  to  a  seton  in  surgery.  —  v.  t.  [roweled 
(-eld),  -eling.]  (Far.)  To  insert  a  rowel  in.  [F. 
rouelle,  LL.  rotella,  dim.  of  L.  rota,  a  wheel :  see 
Rotary.] 

Row'en,  row'en,  n.  A  stubble-field  left  unplowed  un¬ 
til  after  Michaelmas,  that  the  corn  left  on  the  ground 
may  sprout  into  green;  the  2d  growth  of  grass  in  a 
season;  aftermath.  [Perh.  for  roughings,  fr.  rough.] 
Royal,  roi'al,  a.  Kingly;  pert,  to  the  crown;  becom¬ 
ing  a  king  or  queen  ;  regal ;  founded  by  or  under 
the  patronage  of  royalty;  noble;  illustrious;  august; 
majestic;  magnanimous.  —  n.  A  large  kind  of  paper, 
usually  20  by  25  inches  or  more.  (Naut.)  A  small 
sail  above  the  top-gallant-sail:  see  Sail.  [OF.  real, 
roial,  L.  regalis  =  E.  regal,  q.  v.]  —  Roy'alism,  -izm, 
n.  Principles  or  conduct  of  royalists.  —  Roy'alist.n. 
An  adherent  to  a  king,  or  one  attached  to  a-  kingly 
government.  — Roy 'alize,  v.t.  [-ized  (-Tzd),  -izing.] 
To  make  royal.  —  Rov'ally,  adv.  —  Roy'alty,  n. 
State  of  being  royal ;  kingship ;  kingly  office ;  the 
erson  of  a  king  or  sovereign  ;  royal  prerogative  ; 
ingdoro;  domain;  province;  sphere;  a  tax  or  duty 
paid  to  the  crown  or  government,  as  on  the  produce 
of  a  mine;  (Com.)  a  duty  paid  by  one  who  uses  the 
patent  of  another,  at  a  certain  rate  for  each  article 
manufactured;  or  a  percentage  paid  to  the  owner  of 
an  article  or  privilege  by  one  who  hires  the  use  of  it. 
[ME.  and  OF.  realte .] 

Rovsterer.  Same  as  Roisterer. 

Rud,  rub,  v.  t.  [rubbed  (rubd),  -bing.J  To  move 
backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  surface  of,  with 
pressure  or  friction;  to  wipe,  clean,  scour;  to  spread 
a  substance  thinly  over  the  surface  of ;  to  smear. 
—  v.  i.  To  move  along  the  surface  of  a  body  with 
pressure  ;  to  fret,  chafe  ;  to  move  or  pass  with  dif¬ 
ficulty. —  n.  Act  of  rubbing;  friction;  that  which 
rubs,  esp.,  a  difficulty  or  obstruction  hard  to  over¬ 
come,  a  pinch ;  something  grating  to  the  feelings  ; 
6arcasm;  joke.  [Ga.,  to  rub,  Ga.  and  Ir.  rubadh,  a 
rubbing  ;  not  s.  rt.  G.  reiben,  to  rub,  E.  rtVe.]  —  To 
rub  down.  To  clean  by  rubbing,  comb  or  curry. — 
To  r.off.  —  To  separate  by  friction. —  To  r.  out. — 
To  remove  or  separate  by  friction,  erase.  —  To  r.  up. 
To  burnish,  polish,  clean  ;  to  excite,  awaken,  rouse 
to  action.  —  Rub'ber,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
rubs ;  in  some  games  of  chance,  as  whist,  etc.,  the 
decisive  game  or  games  ;  or  a  contest  of  3  games ; 
a  small  block  of  India-rubber  for  erasing  pencil 
marks;  pi.  overshoes  made  of  India-rubber.  —  India- 
rubber.  Caoutchouc,— so  called  as  having  been  orig. 
used  to  rub  out  pencil  marks. 

Rubbish,  rub'bish,  n.  Waste  or  rejected  matter;  any¬ 
thing  worthless  ;  fragments  ;  ruins  ;  debris.  [ME. 
robows,  robeux,  obs.  F.  robel,  dim.  of  robe,  spoil,  a 
garment,  odds  and  ends,  trash;  It.  robiccia,  rubbish, 
trifles,  trash,  fr.  Olt.  robba,  a  robe,  goods,  pelf,  trash: 
not  s.  rt.  n<5.]  —  Rub'ble,  -bl,  n.  W ater-worn  or  rough 
stones,  broken  bricks,  etc.,  used  in  coarse  masonry, 
or  to  fill  up  between  walls.  [ME.  robeaux :  see 
above.]  —  Rub'ble-stone,  n.  Rubble.  (Geol.)  Akind 


of  conglomerate  rock  composed  of  fragments  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  rock  cemented  together  by  some 
substance. 

Rubescent,  Rubicund,  etc.  See  under  Ruby. 

Ruble,  roo'bl,  n.  A  silver  coin  of  Russia,  worth  from 
•$0.75  to  $0.86;  a  gold  coin  of  Russia,  100  of  which  are 
held  equal  to  103  of  the  silver  ruble.  [Russ,  rubl, 
orig.  a_piece  cut  off,  fr.  rubite,  to  cut.] 

Ruby,  roo'bf,  n.  (Min.)  A  precious  stone  or  mineral, 
of  a  crimson  or  carmine  red  color.  (Print.)  A  6ize 
of  printing  type  smaller  than  nonpareil,  —  so  called 
in  Eng. :  in  the  U.  S.  it  is  called  agate. 

ts. 3“  This  line  is  printed  in  ruby,  or  agate. 

—  a.  Having  the  color  of  the  ruby;  red.  [OF.  and 
Sp.  rubi,  LL.  rubinus,  a  ruby,  fr.  L.  ruber,  red  (q.  v.), 
rubere,  to  be  red.]  —  Rubefacient,  -shent,  a.  Making 
red.  —  n.  (Med.)  A  substance  which  produces  red¬ 
ness  of  the  skin.  [L.  rubefaciens,  p.  pr.  of  rubefacere  ; 
facere,  to  make.]  —  Rubes'cent,  -bcs'sent,  a.  Grow¬ 
ing  or  becoming  red  ;  tending  to  a  red  color.  [L. 
ruhescens,  p.  pr.  of  rubcscere,  to  grow  red,  fr.  rubere.] 

—  Ru'bicund,  -bT-kund,  a.  Inclining  to  redness.  [F. 
rubicunde,  L.  rubicundus.]  —  Rubif'ic,  a.  Making 
red.  [L.  facere,  to  make.]  —  Ru'bifica'tion,  n.  Act 
of  making  red ;  that  which  serves  to  make  red.  — 
Ru'biform,  a.  Having  the  form  or  nature  of  red. 
[L.  forma,  form.]  —  Rubi'go,  n.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of 
rust  on  plants,  consisting  of  a  parasitic  fungus;  mil¬ 
dew.  [L.  rubigo ,  rust  of  metals,  mildew  on  guain.] 

—  Ru'bric,  n.  That  part  of  any  work  which  in  the 
early  manuscripts  and  typography  was  colored  red; 
(Law-books.)  the  title  of  a  statute,  — anciently  writ¬ 
ten  in  red  letters;  (Prayer-book  of  the  Epis.  Ch.) 
the  directions  for  the  conduct  of  service,  formerly 
printed  in  red;  an  episcopal  injunction;  that  which 
is  established  or  settled,  as  by  authority.  [ME.  and 
OF.  i~u.br  ic  he.  F.  i~ubrique ,  a  rubric,  fr.  L.  rubnca, 
orig.  red  earth,  also  a  rubric  (law  title),  fr.  ruber.]  — 
Ru'bric,  -brical,  a.  Colored  in  red;  placed  in  rubrics; 
pert,  to  the  rubric.  —  Ru'bricate,  v.  t.  To  mark  or 
distinguish  with  red;  to  arrange  as  in  a  rubric. 

Ruche,  Rouche,  roosh,  n.  A  kind  of  plaited  or  goffered 
quilling.  [F.,  fr.  ruche,  a  beehive,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  Proven,  rusca, 
ruscha,  bark.]  — Ruck,  ruk,  v.  t.  [rucked  (rukt), 
rucking.]  To  draw  into  wrinkles  or  folds;  to  crease. 

—  v.  i.  To  be  drawn  into  wrinkles.  —  n.  A  wrinkle, 
fold,  or  plait  in  a  piece  of  cloth.  [Ic.  hrukka,  a  wrin¬ 
kle  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  D.  kreuk,  a  bend,  fold,  wrinkle,  W. 
crycli,  a  wrinkle,  E.  crook;  prob.  not  s.  rt.  L.  ruga , 
a  wrinkle.] 

Ructation,  ruk-ta'shun,  n.  Act  of  belching  wind  from 
the  stomach.  [L.  ructare,  -tatum,  to  belch.] 

Rudd,  rud,  n.  A  fresh-water  European  fi6n  of  the 
carp  family ;  it  has  red 
irises,  fins,  and  tail ;  the 
red-eye.  [AS.  rudu,  red¬ 
ness,  reodan,  to  redden  : 
see  Red.]  —  Rud'dy,  -dY, 

a.  [-DIER  ; -DiEST.j  Of  a 

red  color;  of  a  lively  flesh 
color.  —  Rud'diness,  n.  — 

Rud'dle, -dl,  n.  (Min.)  A  Rudd, 

species  of  red  earth;  red  ocher. 

Rudder,  rud'der,n.  (Naut.)  The  instrument  by  which 
a  ship  or  other  vessel  is  steered  :  see  Shir.  That 
which  resembles  a  rudder  as  a  guide  or  governor. 
[AS.  rodher ,  a  paddle,  fr.  rowan,  to  row,  q.  v.] 

Rude,  rood,  a.  Characterized  by  roughness,  uneven  ; 
rugged;  lacking  delicacy  or  refinement;  coarse;  im¬ 
pertinent;  shapeless;  uncouth;  rustic;  vulgar;  un¬ 
taught;  ignorant;  surly;  churlish;  uncivilized;  bar¬ 
barous;  boisterous;  severe.  [F. ;  L.  rudis ;  s.  rt.  eru¬ 
dite.] —  Rude'ly,  adv.  —  Rude'ness,  n.  —  Ru'diment, 
-dY-ment,  n.  That  which  is  unformed  or  undevel¬ 
oped  ;  unfinished  beginnings ;  an  element  or  first 
principle  of  any  art  or  science.  (Nat.  Hist.)  An  organ 
not  fully  formed.  —  [F. ;  L.  rudimentum,  a  thing  in 
a  rough  state,  first  attempt.]  —  Rudiment'al,  -ary,  a. 
Pert,  to  rudiments,  or  consisting  in  first  principles; 
initial.  (Nat.  Hist.)_ Imperfectly  developed. 

Rue,  roo,  r.  t.  [rued  (rood),  ruing.]  To  lament,  regret, 
grieve  for.  [AS.  hreowan,  OS.  hreivan,  G.  reuen ; 
s.  rt.  L.  crudus ,  raw,  crudelis,  cruel,  Gr.  kruos,  ice, 
E.  crude,  cruel,  crystal,  ruth.]  —  Rue'ful,  -ful,  a. 
Causing  one  to  rue  or  lament ;  woful  ;  mournful ; 
sorrowful;  expressing  sorrow.  —  Rue'fully,  adv. 

Rue,  roo,  n.  A  plant,  having  a  strong,  heavy  odor,  and 
a  bitter  taste.  [F.;  L.  ruta,  Gr.  rute.] 
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Buff,  ruf,  n.  A  muslin  or  linen 
collar  plaited,  crimped,  or 
fluted  ;  something  formed 
in  plaits  or  (lutings,  like  the 
collar  of  this  name.  ( Or - 
nith.)  A  bird,  allied  to  the 
woodcock  a  n  d  sandpiper  : 
the  male  has  a  tuft  of  feath¬ 
ers  around  the  neck  during 
the  breeding  season;  also,  a 
certain  species  of  pigeon.  — 
v.t.  [huffed  (ruft),  -FING.] 

To  ruffle,  disorder.  [AS. 
reafaii,  to  reave,  q.  v.,  Ic. 
riufa ,  to  break,  rip  up,  rw- 
jinn ,  Lithuan.  rupas ,  rough, 
rume,  rough  bark  on  trees.] 

—  Ruffed,  ruft,  a.  Furnished  with  a  ruff.  —  Ruffed 
grouse.  A  handsome 
Amer.  bird,  resembling 
the  pheasant,  —  called 
partridge  in  the  U.  S. — 

Ruf'fle,  -fl,  v.  t.  [-FLED 
(-fld),  -fling.]  To  make 
into  a  ruff,  draw  or  con¬ 
tract  into  wrinkles, 
open  plaits,  or  folds;  to 
furnish  with  ruffles;  to 
roughen  or  disturb  the 
surface  of ;  to  discom¬ 
pose,  agitate  ;  to  throw 
into  disorder  or  confu¬ 
sion. —  v.  i.  To  play 
loosely,  flutter.  —  n.  A  strip  of  plaited  cambric,  or 
other  fine  cloth,  attached  to  some  border  of  a  gar¬ 
ment;  a  frill;  a  state  of  being  ruffled  or  disturbed; 
agitation;  commotion.  (Mil.)  A  low,  vibrating  beat 
of  a  drum,  not  so  loud  as  a  roll.  —  v.  i.  To  make  this 
beat  on  a  drum.  [OD.  rugffelen,  to  ruffle,  wrinkle, 
crumple;  s.  rt.  ruff,  rumple.) 

Ruffian,  ruf'yan  or  -ft-an,  n.  A  boisterous,  brutal  fel¬ 
low  ;  a  fellow  ready  for  any  desperate  crime. — a. 
Brutal;  savagely  boisterous.  [OF.  rufien ,  rnffen,  It. 
ruffiano,  LG.  ruffeler,  a  pimp,  pander,  bully.]  — 
Ruf'fianism,  -iziri,  n.  Act  or  conduct  of  a  ruffian.  — 
Ruf'fianly,  a.  Like  a  ruffian;  bold  in  crimes;  vio¬ 
lent;  licentious.  —  Ruf'fle,  -fl,  v.  i.  [-fled  (-fid), 
-fling.]  To  be  noisy  and  turbulent;  to  bluster, 
bully.  [OD.  roffclen ,  roffen,  LG.  ruffeln,  to  pimp.] 

Ruffle.  See  under  Ruff  and  Ruffian. 

Rufous,  ru'fus,  a.  Reddish;  brownish-red.  [L.  rufus 
=  ruber,  red,  q.  v.] 

Rug,  rug,  n.  A  coarse,  nappy,  woolen  fabric,  used 
for  protecting  a  carpet,  and  for  various  purposes. 
[Sw.  rugg,  rough,  tangled  hair,  LG.  ruug,  D.  ruig, 
AS.  ruh,  rough,  q.  v.]  — Rug'ged,  a.  Full  of  asper¬ 
ities  on  the  surface;  not  neat  or  regular;  rough  with 
bristles  or  hair;  harsh;  crabbed;  austere;  stormy; 
turbulent;  tempestuous,  —  said  of  weather,  wind, 
storms,  etc.;  rough  to  the  ear;  sour;  surly;  frown¬ 
ing;  violent;  rude;  boisterous;  vigorous;  robust  ; 
hardy.  [S w.  ruggig .)  —  Rug'gedly,  adv.—  Rug'ged- 
ness, «.  _ 

Rugine,  roo'jen,  n.  A  surgical  instrument  for  rasping 
bones  to  detach  the  periosteum,  either  in  certain 
surgical  operations  or  for  anatomical  purposes.  [F., 
fr.  ruginer,  to  rasp,  L.  runcinare,  to  plane  off.] 

Rugosei  rdo-gos',  a.  Wrinkled;  full  of  wrinkles.  [L. 
rugosus,  fr.  ruga,  Ir.  &  Ga.  rug,  a  wrinkle.]  —  Rugos'- 
ity,  -g5s'I-tT,  n.  State  of  being  rugose  or  wrinkled. 

Rain,  roo'in,  n.  That  change  of  anything  which  de¬ 
stroys  it,  or  entirely  defeats  its  object,  or  unfits  it 
for  use  ;  that  which  is  fallen  down  and  become 
worthless;  esp.,  in  pi.,  the  remains  of  a  destroyed  or 
desolate  house,  fortress,  city,  etc.;  state  of  being  de¬ 
cayed,  or  worthless;  that  which  promotes  injury,  de¬ 
cay,  or  destruction.—  v.  t.  [ruined  (-ind),  ruining.] 
To  bring  to  ruin,  impair  seriously,  damage  essen¬ 
tially. —v.t.  To  fall  to  ruins;  to  perish.  [ME.  and 
F.  ruine,  L.  ruina,  fr.  ruere,  to  fall  down,  rush.]  — 
Ruina'tion,  n.  Subversion;  overthrow;  demolition. 

—  Ru'iner,  n.  —  Ru'inous,  -us,  a.  Bringing,  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  bring,  certain  ruin;  characterized  by  ruin; 
composed  of,  or  consisting  in,  ruins;  dilapidated; 
decayed  ;  pernicious;  destructive;  wasteful ;  mis¬ 
chievous.  [F.  ruineux.) —  Ru'inously,  adv.  —  Ru'- 
inousness,  n. 

Rale,  rool,  n.  An  instrument  which  serves  as  a  guide 
in  drawing  a  straight  line ;  that  which  is  prescribed 
or  laid  down  as  a  guide  to  conduct  or  action;  a  mi¬ 
nor  law;  the  administration  of  law;  government;  au¬ 


thority  ;  control.  —  v.  t.  [ruled  (roold),  ruling.] 
To  mark  with  lines  by  a  ruler;  to  exercise  authority 
over,  govern;  to  establish  or  lay  down  (a  rule,  de¬ 
cree,  decision).  (Law.)  To  require  or  command  by 
rule;  to  enter  a  rule  against.  —  v.  i.  Tq  have  power 
or  command;  to  exercise  supreme  authoritv.  (Law.) 
To  decide,  order  by  rule,  enter  a  rule.  ( Com.)  To 
stand  or  maintain  on  a  level.  [OF.  riule,  reule,  L. 
regula,  fr.  regere,  to  govern:  see  Regal.]  —  Rule  of 
three.  (Ariih.)  That  rule  which  directs,  when  3 
terms  are  given,  how  to  find  a  4th;  proportion.  — R. 
of  thumb.  Any  rude  process  or  operation,  like  that 
of  measuring  by  the  length  of  the  thumb.  —  Rul'a- 
ble,  a.  Accordant  or  conformable  to  rule.  —  Rul'er, 
n.  An  instrument  with  straight  edges  or  sides,  for 
drawing  lines;  one  who  rules;  a  governor.— Rul'ing, 
p.  a.  Marking  with,  or  as  with,  a  ruler;  predomi¬ 
nant;  reigning;  controlling;  prevailing;  prevalent. 

Rum,  rum,  n.  A  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor  distilled 
from  cane  juice,  or  from  treacle  or  molasses.  [It. ; 
Pg.  rom,  F.  rhum,  prob.  corrupt,  of  Malay  bmm,  a 
liquor  made  from  palm-sugar  or  molasses  and  fer¬ 
mented  rice.] 

Ram,  rum,  a.  Queer;  odd;  strange;  curious.  [Gypsy 
rom,  a  gypsy,  a  husband,  also  as  adj.  (in  their  opin¬ 
ion)  good,  gallant,  (to  others)  strange,  suspicious; 
peril,  s.  rt.  Skr.  domba,  one  of  low  caste  who  lives 
by  singing,  dancing,  etc.,  Hind,  dom,  one  of  a  low 
caste:  see  Rom.] 

Rumble,  rum'bl,  n.  A  boot  with  a  seat  above  it  for 
servants,  behind  a  carriage;  alow,  heavy  sound:  a 
rumbling.  —  v.  i.  [rumbled  (-bid),  -bling.]  To 
make  a  low,  heavy,  continued  sound.  [Onomat.;  F, 
rommelen,  Dan.  rumle.  It.  romhare,  to  rumble,  ST' 
ramla,  to  rattle,  Skr.  ru,  to  hum.]  —  Rum'bler, 

Rumb.  Same  as  Riiumb:  see  under  Rhomb. 

Ruminate,  rdo'niY-nat,  v.  i.  To  chew  the  cud;  to  m;:C^ 
meditate,  ponder. —  v.t.  To  chew  over  again;  to 
muse  on,  meditate.  [L.  ruminare,  -natum,  fr.  rumen, 
the  throat,  gullet;  prob.  s.  rt.  OL.  erugare,  to  belch, 
rugire ,  to  roar,  bray,  E.  rumble,  rumor.) — Ru'mi- 
nant,  a.  Chewing  the  cud.  —  n.  An  animal  that 
chews  the  cud,  as  the  camel,  deer,  goat,  and  bovine 
kind.  [L.  ruminans,  p.  pr.  of  ruminare.)  —  Rumina'- 
tion,  7i.  Act  of  ruminating,  or  chewing  the  cud;  de¬ 
liberate  meditation  or  reflection.  —  Ru'mina'tor,  n. 

Rummage,  rum'mej,  n.  A  searching  carefully  by 
looking  into  every  corner,  and  by  turning  things 
over.  —  v.  t.  [rummaged  (-inejd),  -maging.]  To 
search  or  examine  thoroughly,  esp.  by  turning  over 
or  moving  things.  (Naut.)  To  remove  (goods  or  lug¬ 
gage)  from  one  place  to  another.  —  v.  i.  To  search 
a  place  narrowly.  [Orig.  roomage  —  stowage,  nau¬ 
tical  term  for  the  close  packing  of  things  on  a  ship  ; 
D.  ndm,  room,  also  the  hold  of  a  ship,  ruimen,  to  emp¬ 
ty,  clear,  make  room:  see  Room.]  —  Rum'mager,  n. 

Rumor,  roo'mer,  n.  A  current  story  passing  from  one 
person  to  another,  without  any  known  authority 
for  its  truth;  a  story  well  authorized;  fame;  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  report  ;  hearsay  ;  story.  —  v.  t.  [rumored 
(-merd), -moring.]  lo  report  by  rumor,  tell.  [L.; 
s.  rt.  rumble. ]  —  Ru'morer,  n.  A  reporter;  a  teller 
of  news. 

Rump,  rump,  n.  The  end  of  the  back-bone  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  with  the  parts  adjacent;  the  buttocks;  the  part 
of  a  beef  creature  above  the  edge  bone,  extending 
from  the  round  to  the  loin ;  see  Beef.  [ME.  and 
Dan.  rvmpe,  Ic.  rumpr.) 

Rumple,  ruin'pl,  v.  i.  [-pled  (-pld),  -pling.]  To  make 
uneven,  wrinkle,  disorder  by  rough  usage.  — n.  An 
irregular  fold  or  plait.  [AS.  lirimpan ,  p.  p.  gehr urn- 
pen,  D.  rompelen,  rompen,  to  wrinkle,  rimple,  roinpel, 
rimpel,  a  wrinkle ;  s.  rt.  rimple,  ripple.) 

Rumpus,  rum'pus,  n.  A  disturbance;  noise  and  con¬ 
fusion,  quarrel.  [It.  rombazzo,  a  clatter,  Swiss  rum- 
pusen,  to  romp.] 

Run,  run,  v.t.  [imp.  ran  or  RUN;p.p.  run;  running.] 
To  go  with  a  lighter  or  more  rapid  gait  than  by 
walking;  to  move  with  an  easy  or  rapid  movement; 
to  hasten,  hurry;  to  retreat,  flee;  to  steal  off,  quit,  de¬ 
part;  to  contend  in  a  race,  enter,  as  a  candidate,  into  a 
contest;  to  go  from  one  state  to  another;  to  proceed; 
to  pass,  in  thought  or  conversation,  from  one  sub¬ 
ject  to  another;  to  press  for  payment  (upon  a  bank, 
etc.)  with  numerous  demands;  to  be  moved,  pass, 
go,  —  said  of  involuntary  motion ;  as,  to  flow,  as  a 
liquid;  to  descend,  as  a  stream;  to  proceed  along  a 
surface,  extend,  spread;  to  turn,  as  a  wheel;  to  move 
on  wheels  or  runners;  to  extend  through  a  period 
of  time;  to  go  back  and  forth  from  place  to  place,  as 
a  stage,  packet,  etc.;  to  pass;  to  continue  in  opera- 
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tion;  to  have  a  course  or  direction;  to  be  inform 
thus,  as  a  combination  of  words;  to  have  growth  or 
development;  to  tend,  incline;  to  spread  and  blend 
together;  to  continue  without  falling  due;  to  hold 
good.  —  v.  t.  To  cause  to  run;  to  pursue  in  thought; 
to  cause  to  enter,  thrust;  to  drive  or  force;  to  shape, 
mold,  cast;  to  cause  to  be  drawn,  mark  out,  deter¬ 
mine;  to  smuggle;  to  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of,  haz¬ 
ard,  venture;  to  sew  by  passing  the  needle  through 
cloth  back  and  forth  in  a  continuous  line.  —  n.  Act 
of  running;  that  which  runs;  a  method  or  rate  of 
running;  mode  of  conduct  or  procedure;  state  of  be¬ 
ing  current;  currency;  prevalence;  a  small  stream; 
brook;  creek;  a  pressure  on  a  bank  or  treasury  for 
payment  of  its  notes.  [AS.  rinnan  (imp.  ran ,  p.  p. 
gerunnen );  s.  rt.  Gr.  ornutni,  I  stir  up,  erchomai,  I  go, 
L.  oriri,  Skr.  rinomi,  to  rise,  ri,  to  go*  E.  rennet  (= 
minuet).]  —  To  run  down.  ( Nawt .)  To  run  against 
and  sink  (a  vessel);  to  crush,  overthrow,  overbear. — 
To  r.  hard.  To  press  with  jokes,  sarcasm,  or  ridi¬ 
cule;  to  urge  or  press  importunately. — To  r.  through. 
To  expend,  waste. —  To  r.  up.  To  thrust  up;  to  in¬ 
crease,  enlarge  by  additions,  as  an  account.  — In  the 
long  r.  Ill  or  during  the  whole  process  or  course  of 
things  taken  together;  in  the  final  result. —  To  let  go 
by  the  r.  (A aut .)  To  loosen  (linesA  so  as  to  let  that 
which  they  support  fall  completely.  —  Run'ner,  n. 
One  who  or  that 
which  runs;  a  racer; 
one  who  solicits  cus¬ 
tom  for  hotels, 
steamboats,  etc.;  one 
of  the  curved  pieces 
on  which  a  sled  or 
sleigh  slides.  (Tot.) 

A  slender  branch 
running  along  the  Runners, 

ground,  and  form¬ 
ing  roots  and  a  young  plant  at  its  extremity.— 
Run'away,  -a-wa,  n.  One  who  flees  from  danger  or 
restraint;  a  fugitive.  —  a.  Fleeing,  etc.;  accom¬ 
plished  by  or  during  flight  ;  addicted  to  running 
away, —  said  of  a  horse,  etc.  —  Run'way,  n.  The 
channel  of  a  stream  ;  the  patli  to  feeding-grounds 
made  by  deer,  etc.  —  Run'-round,  n.  (Med.)  A 
felon;  whitlow,  —  Run'let,  -nel,  n.  A  little  run; 
small  brook;  rivulet.  —  Run'net,  n.  Rennet,  q.  v.— 
Run'ning-gear,  -ger,  n.  The  wheels,  uxles,  etc.,  of 
a  vehicle,  —  disting,  fr.  the  body. 

Runagate,  run'a-gat,  n.  A  fugitive;  vagabond;  apos¬ 
tate;  renegade.  [ME.  spelling  of  renegade ,  q.  v.J 

Rundle,  run'dl,  n.  A  round ;  a  step  of  a  ladder; 
something  put  round  an  axis.  [G.  rund  =  £.  round, 
q.  v.]  _ 

Rune,  roon,  n.  One  of  the  letters  or  characters  of  a 
peculiar  alphabet  in  use  among  the  Norsemen  ;  a 
rhyme,  etc.,  written  in  such  characters ;  anything 
obscure  or  mysterious.  [AS.  and  Ic.  run,  Goth,  and 
OHG.  runa,  a  secret,  counsel,  mystery,  whence  G. 
raunen,  to  whisper ;  s.  rt.  rumor.] —  Ru'nic,  a.  Of, 
or  pert,  to,  the  Runes,  or  the  language  and  letters  of 
the  ancient  Norsemen. 

Rung.  Sec  Ring. 

Rung,  rung,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  floor  timber  in  a  ship.  One 
of  the  rounds  of  a  ladder,  or  stakes  of  a  cart.  T  AS. 
hrung ,  stake  of  a  cart,  OD.  ronge,  beam  of  a  plow, 
Ic.  and  Ga.  rong,  rib  of  a  ship,  G.  range,  an  iron  or 
wooden  pin  or  bolt,  Goth,  hrugga,  a  staff  ;  prob.  s. 
rt.  ring.] 

Runlet,  Runner,  Runnet.  See  under  Run. 

Runt,  runt,  n.  Any  animal  small  below  the  natural 
or  usual  size  of  tlie  species.  [Scot,  runt,  an  old  cow, 
old  withered  woman,  hardened  stem  or  stalk,  trunk 
of  a  tree,  G.  rump/,  trunk  of  a  tree.] 

Rupee,  ru-pe',  n.  A  coin  and  money  of  account  in 
the  £.  Indies:  the  gold  rupee  of  Bombay  and  Ma¬ 
dras  is  worth  about  $7.00;  the  silver  rupee,  coined 
by  the  E.  I.  Co.  at  Calcutta,  nearly  $0.50.  [Hind, 
and  Per.  rupiyah,  silver,  a  rupee,  Skr.  rupya,  silver, 
wrought  silver  or  gold,  handsome.] 

Rupture,  rup'chur,  n.  Act  of  breaking  or  bursting; 
state  of  beirg  broken  or  violently  parted;  breach  of 
peace  or  c  -icord;  between  nations,  open  hostility 
or  war.  (Med.)  Hernia.—  v.  t.  [ruptured  (-churd), 
-Turing.]  To  part  by  violence,  break,  burst.  ‘[F.; 
L.  ruptura,  a  breach,  prob.  fern,  of  fut.  p.  of  rum- 
pere,  ruptum,  to  burst,  break;  s.  rt.  AS.  reofan  —  E. 
reave,  q.  v.,  also  E.  abrupt,  bankrupt,  corrupt ,  dis¬ 
ruption,  interruption,  rote,  route,  rut,  loot,  pern,  loop, 
ruff,  ruffle.]  —  Rup'tion,  -shun,  n.  A  breaking  or 
bursting  open;  breach.  [L .  ruptio.] 


Rural,  roo'ral,  a.  Pert,  or  belonging  to  the  country, 
as  disting,  fr.  a  city  or  town;  pert,  to  farming  or 
agriculture;  rustic.  [F.;  L.  ruralis,  fr.  rus,  ruris, 
the  country,  prob.  for  rovus  or  ravus;  s.  rt.  Russ. 
raviina,  Zend,  ravan,  a  plain,  E.  room,  roister .] — 
Ru'ralist,  n.  One  who  leads  a  rural  life.  —  Rus'tic, 
a.  Pert,  to  the  country  ; 
rude  ;  unpolished  ;  coarse; 
plain  ;  simple  ;  artless  ;  in¬ 
elegant  ;  untaught ;  awk¬ 
ward  ;  rough  ;  honest.  —  n. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  a  clown.  [F.  rustigue, 

L.  rusticus,  fr.  rus.]  —  Rus'- 
tically,  -tik-al-lY,  adv.  In  a 
rustic  manner ;  rudely.  — 

Rus'ticate,  v.  i.  To  dwell 
in  the  country. — v.  t.  To 
compel  to  reside  in  the 
country;  to  banish  from  a 
town  or  college  fora  time.  —  Rustica'tion,  n,  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.  —  Rustic'ity,  -tis'Y-tY,  n. 
State  of  being  rustic ;  rustic  manners ;  rudeness; 
coarseness;  simplicity;  artlessness.  [F.  rusticite .] 

Ruse,  rooz,  n.  An  artifice  ;  trick  ;  stratagem  ;  wile  ; 
fraud  ;  deceit.  [F.,  fr.  ruser,  to  beguile,  use  tricks, 
contr.  fr.  OF.  reiser,  to  refuse,  recoil,  retreat,  use 
tricks  to  escape,  fr.  L.  recusare,  to  refuse,  q.  v.] 

Rush,  rush,  n.  (  Bot.)  A  plant  of  many  species,  grow¬ 
ing  in  wet  ground.  The  merest  trifle;  a  straw.  [AS. 
risce,  D.  and  G.  rusch,  L.  ruscuni.]  —  Rush'y,  -I,  a. 
Abounding  with,  or  made  of  rushes.  —  Rush'- 
iness,  n. 

Rush,  rush,  v.  i.  [rusiibd  (rusht),  rushing.]  To  move 
or  drive  forward  with  impetuosity,  violence,  and 
tumultuous  rapidity;  to  enter  with  undue  eager¬ 
ness. —  v.  t.  To  push  forward  with  violence.  —  n. 
A  driving  forward  with  eagerness  and  haste.  [OSw. 
ruska,  rusa,  LG.  rusken ;  s.  rt.  rouse,  rustic.] — Rush/>- 
er,  n.  One  who  rushes. 

Rusk,  rusk,  n.  A  kind  of  light,  soft  cake,  or  a  kind 
of  soft,  sweetened  biscuit.  [Sp.  rosea  de  mar,  sea- 
biscuit,  rosea,  roll  of  bread,  Pg.  rosea,  a  screw, 
winding  of  a  serpent,  —  orig.  a  twist  of  bread.] 

Russ,  rus  or  roos,  n.  A  Russian;  the  language  of  the 
Russians.  —  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  —  Rus'sian,  rush'an  or 
roo'shan,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  Russia. — n.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Russia  ;  language  of  Russia  ;  Russ. 

Russet,  rus'set,  a.  Of  a  reddish-brown  color  ;  home- 
spun.  [F.  rousset,  dim.  of  roux  (fern,  rousse ),  L.  ru's- 
sus,  reddish;  s.  rt.  red,  q.  v.]  —  Rus'set,  -seting,  n. 
A  kind  of  apple  of  a  russet  color  and  rough  skin.  — 
Rus'sety,  -set-Y,  a.  Of  a  russet  color  ;  russet. 

Rust,  rust,  ?i.  An  oxide  of  iron  which  forms  a  rough, 
reddish  coat  on  the  surface  of  that  metal;  any  met¬ 
allic  oxide;  that  which  resembles  rust  in  appearance 
or  effects ;  esp.,  a  parasitic  fungus  which  forms 
rusty  spots  on  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  many  kinds 
of  grain. — v.  i.  To  be  oxidized,  and  contract  a 
roughness  on  the  surface  ;  to  become  dull  by  in¬ 
action. —  v.  t.  To  cause  to  contract  rust;  to  cor¬ 
rode  with  rust;  to  impair  by  time  and  inactivity. 
[AS.  and  Dan.;  s.  rt.  i'ed,  q.  v.] — Rust'y,  -Y,  a. 
[-IER,  -iest.]  Covered,  affected  with,  or  resembling, 
rust;  impaired  by  inaction  or  neglect  of  use;  covered 
with  a  substance  resembling  rust ;  rubiginous.  — 
Rust'ily,  adv.  —  Rust'iness,  n. 

Rustic,  Rusticate,  etc.  See  under  Rural. 

Rustle,  rus'l,  v.  i.  [rustled  (-sld),  -ling.1  To  make 
a  quick  succession  of  small  sounds,  like  the  rubbing 
of  silk  cloth  or  dry  leaves.  —  n.  A  quick  succession 
of  small  sounds  like  those  made  by  rubbing  silk;  a 
rustling.  [OSw.  ruska,  G.  ruscheln ;  s.  rt.  rws/o] 

Rut,  rut,  n.  The  copulation  of  animals,  esp.  of  deer; 
time  of  sexual  excitement  among  deer,  etc.  —  v.  i. 
To  seek  copulation.  [OF.,  L.  rugitus,  a  roaring,  fr. 
rugire,  to  roar,  —  f r.  the  noise  made  by  deer  in  rut¬ 
ting  time.]  —  Rut'ty,  -Y,  a.  Lustful. 

Rut,  rut,  7i.  A  furrow  or  track  worn  by  a  wheel  or  by 
habitual  passage  of  anything.  [F.  route,  way,  path, 
street:  see  Rout.]  —  Riit'ty.  -tY,  a.  Full  of  ruts. 

Rutabaga,  roo'ta-ba'ga,  n.  A  large  turnip  of  many 
varieties;  Swedish  turnip. 

Ruth,  rooth,  n.  Sorrow  for  the  misery  of  another; 
pity;  tenderness.  [Ic.  hrygga,  hrygdh;  s.  rt.  rue.] 
—  Ruth'less,  a.  Having  no  ruth  or  pity;  cruel; 
pitiless.  —  Ruth'lessly,  adv.  —  Ruth'lessness,  n. 

Rye,  ri,  n.  An  annual  herbaceous  grain-bearing  grass, 
intermediate  between  wheat  and  barley  ;  its  seed, 
used  as  a  bread-corn,  esp.  in  Germany  and  Russia. 
[AS.  ryge,  Ic.  rugr,  Lithuan.  ruggei,  Russ,  roje.]  — 
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Rye'-grass,  n.  A  grass  of  several  species,  cultivated 
lor  cattle  in  England;  the  darnel. 

Ryot,  ri'ot,  n.  A  cultivator  of  the  soil;  a  peasant,— 


so  called  in  Hindostan.  [Ar.  ra'iyat ,  a  subject 
tenant,  lit.  a  flock,  feeder  of  flocks,  fr.  ra'i,  feeding, 
pasturing.] 


S,  es,  the  19th  letter  of  the  Eng.  alphabet,  is  a  conso¬ 
nant,  called  a  sibilant,  from  its  hissing  sound:  it  has 
2  uses;  one  to  express  a  mere  hissing,  as  in  sin,  this; 
the  other  a  vocal  hissing  or  a  buzzing,  like  that  of  z, 
as  in  muse,  unset  it  generally  has  its  hissing  sound 
at  the  beginning  of  proper  Eng.  words,  but  in  the 
middle  and  end  of  words  its  sound  is  to  be  known 
only  by  usage. 

Sabaoth,  sa-ba'oth  or  sab'a-oth,  n.  pi.  Armies;  hosts, 
—  used  only  in  the  phrase,  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  [Heb. 
tsebaoth,  pi.  of  tsaba,  an  army,  also  (v.)  to  fight.] 

Sabbath,  sab' bath,  u.  A  day  in  each  week  which 
God  has  commanded  to  be  Kept  holy  and  observed 
by  rest  from  all  secular  employments  and  recrea¬ 
tions, —  kept  by  the  Jews  upon  Saturday,  the  7th 
day,  and  by  Christians  on  Sunday,  the  1st  day  of  the 
week,  the  day  on  which  Christ  arose  from  the  dead; 
the  7th  year,  observed  among  the  Israelites  as  one  of 
rest  and  festival ;  intermission  of  pain,  effort,  sor¬ 
row,  etc.  [L.  sabbatum,  Ileb.  shabbath,  rest,  sabbath- 
day,  also  to  rest  from  labor.]  —  Sabbata'rian,  -rY-an, 
n.  One  who  regards  the  7th  day  of  the  week  as  the 
Sabbath,  agreeably  to  the  letter  of  the  4th  command¬ 
ment  in  the  decalogue;  a  strict  observer  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath. —  a.  Pert,  to  the  Sabbath,  or  to  the  tenets  of 
Sabbatarians.  —  Sabbata'rianism,  -izm,  n.  The  ten- 
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ets  of,  etc. ;  bigoted  or  rigid  observance  of,  etc. — 
Sabbat'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  or  like  the  Sabbath.  — 
Sab'batism,  n.  Intermission  of  labor,  as  upon  the 
Sabbath  ;  rest.  —  Sab'bath-break'er,  n.  One  who 
breaks  or  profanes  the  Sabbath. 

Saber,  -bre,sa'b5r,  n.  A  sword  with  a  broad  and  heavy 
blade,  thick  at  the  back,  j~-—r 7 
and  a  little  curved  tow- 
ard  the  point ;  a  cavalry 

SWOrd.  —  V.  t.  [SABERED 

or  -bred  (-b5rd),  -Ber¬ 
ing  or  -bring.]  To  strike,  cut,  or  kill  with  a  saber. 
[F.  sabre,  G.  saebel,  Hung,  szablya,  a  saber,  szabni, 
to  cut.]  —  Sa'bretash,  -tasche,  -tash,  n. 

A  leather  case  or  pocket,  hung  from  the 
sword-belt  of  cavalry  officers.  [F.  sabre¬ 
tache,  G.  saebeltasche  ;  tasche,  pocket.] 

Sabian,  sa'bY-an,  Sabe'an,  a.  Relating  to 
the  religion  of  Saba,  in  Arabia,  or  to  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  —  n.  An 
adherent  of,  etc.  —  Sa^bianism,  -izm,  n. 

Doctrine  of  the  Sabians ;  that  species  of 
idolatry  which  consisted  in  worshiping 
the  sun,  moon,  ajidstars.  Sabretasche. 

A  carnivorous  animal  of  the 
in 


Sable,  sa'bl,  n. 
weasel  family,  foun 
northern  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  fur  of  the 
sable,  consisting  of  a 
downy  under- wool, 
with  a  dense  coat  of 
hair  over-topped  by  an¬ 
other  still  longer  :  this 
upper  covering  will  lie 
in  any  direction,  backward  or  forward;  and  a  skin 
is  valued  in  proportion  as  this  coat  is  abundant, 
black,  and  glossy:  the  Amer.  sable  is  the  pine  mar¬ 
ten;  a  mourninggarment;  funeral  robe.  ( Her .)  The 
tincture  or  color  black,  —  represented  by  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines  crossing  each  other.  —  a.  Of 
the  color  of  the  sable’s  fur;  black.  —  v.t.  [sabled 
(-bid),  -bling.]  To  render  sable  or  dark  in  color. 
[OF.,  the  animal,  also  the  color,  LL.  sabelum,  the 
animal,  sabelinus,  sable-fur,  Russ,  sabole ,  the  ani¬ 
mal,  also  a  fur  tippet.] 

Sabot,  sii-bo',  n.  A  kind  of  wooden  shoe,  worn  by 
the  lower  classes  in  some  European  countries.  {Mil.) 
A  circular  wooden  disk  to  which  the  cartridge  bag 
and  projectile  are  attached,  in  a  stand  of  ammuni¬ 
tion.  [F.;  Bise.  zapata,  shoe,  zapatu,  to  tread.] 

Sabre.  See  Saber. 

Sac,  sak,  n.  {Nat.  Hist.)  A  bag  or  receptacle  for  a 


Sable. 


liquid.  [F.,  a  bag,  sack,  q.  v.]  —  Saccade',  -kad',  n. 
A  sudden,  violent  check  of  a  horse  by  drawing  o» 
twitching  the  reins  on  a  sudden  and  with  one  pull. 
[F.  saccade,  fr.  OF.  saquer,  to  pull  hastily,  fr.  sac.] 

Saccharine,  sak'ka-rln  or-rYn,  a.  Pert,  to  sugar;  hav¬ 
ing  the  qualities  of  sugar  ;  sweet ;  producing  sugar. 
[F.  saccharin,  fr.  L.  saccharon,  Gr.  sakcharon,  Skr. 
carkara  —  E.  sugar,  q.  v.]  —  Saccharif'erous,  -rif'- 
gr-us,  a.  Producing  sugar.  [L.  ferre ,  to  bear.]  — 
Sac'charoid,  -roid'al,  -roid'al,  a.  Having  a  texture 
resembling  that  of  loaf-sugar.  [Gr.  eidos ,  form.]  — 
Saccharom'eter,  -e-t5r,  n.  An  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  in  any  so. 
lution.  [Gr.  matron,  measure.] 

Sacerdotal.  See  under  Sacred. 

Sachem,  sa'chem,  n.  A  chief  of  a  tribe  of  the  Amer. 
Indians;  a  sagamore.  [See  Sagamore.] 

Sack,  sak.  n.  A  bag  for  nolding  and  carrying  goods 
of  any  kind;  a  large  pouch;  a  loosely  hanging  gar¬ 
ment,  worn  like  a  cloak  about  the  shoulders ;  the 
pillage  or  plunder  (of  a  town  or  city)  ;  devastation  ; 
ravage.  —  v.  t.  [sacked  (sakt),  sacking.]  To  put 
in  a  sack;  to  bag;  to  plunder  of  pillage  (a  town  or 
city) ;  to  devastate,  ravage.  [ME.  and  Dan.  sak , 
AS.  sacc,  F.,  Ir.,  and  Ga.  sac,  L.  saccus,  Gr.  sakkos, 
a  bag,  fr.  Heb.  saq,  sackcloth,  also  a  sack  for  corn,  fr. 
Coptic  sok,  ASthiopic  sak,  sackcloth  ;  F.  saccager,  to 
sack,  pillage,  OF.  sacquer,  to  draw  or  pull  out  hastily, 
fr.  sac,  LL.  saccare,  to  put  into  a  bag,  saccus,  a  gar¬ 
ment,  treasure,  purse.]  —  Sack'age,  -ej,  n.  Act  of 
taking  by  storm  and  pillaging. —  Sack'er,  n. —  Sack'- 
cloth,  n.  Cloth  such  as  sacks  are  made  of;  coarse 
cloth;  a  cloth  or  garment  worn  in  mourning,  distress, 
or  mortification.  —  Sack'ful,  -ful,  n.;  pi.  -fuls.  As 
much  as  a  sack  will  hold.  —  Sack'ing,  n.  —  A  stout, 
coarse  cloth  for  sacks,  bags,  bed-bottoms,  etc. 

Sack,  sak,  n.  A  Spanish  wine  of  the  dry  kind;  sherry. 
[F;  sec,  Sp.  seco,  L.  siccus,  dry,  harsh.]  —  Sack'-poa/- 
set,  n.  A  posset  made  of  sack,  milk,  and  some  other 
ingredients. 

Sackbut,  sak'but,  n.  {Mus.)  A  brass  wind  instru¬ 
ment  of  music,  like  a  trumpet,  so  contrived  that  it 
can  be  lengthened  or  shortened.  [F.  saquebute,  Sp. 
sacabuche,  a  sackbut,  the  tube  or  pipe  of  a  pump,  fr. 
sacar,  to  draw  (s.  rt.  OF.  sacquer,  to  draw  out :  see 
Sack,  a  bag),  and  buche,  stomach,  perh.  because  one 
who  blows  this  instrument  draws  up  breath  with 
great  force,  as  if  from  the  stomach.] 

Sacred,  sa'kred,  a.  Set  apart  by  solemn  religious 
ceremony ;  esp.,  in  a  good  sense,  made  holy  ;  set 
apart  to  religious  use;  relating  to  religion,  or  to  the 
services  of  religion ;  possessing  the  highest  title  to 
respect,  reverence,  or  veneration;  not  to  be  profaned 
or  violated  ;  consecrated;  dedicated;  holy;  divine; 
hallowed ;  venerable  ;  reverend,  [p.  p.  of  ME.  sa- 
cren,  OF.  sacrer,  L.  sacrare,  -cratum,  to  consecrate, 
fr.  sacer,  sacred,  holy ;  s.  rt.  saint,  sanctity,  conse¬ 
crate,  desecrate,  etc.]  —  Sa'credly,  adv.  In  a  sacred 
manner;  religiously;  inviolably;  strictly.  —  Sa'cred- 
ness,  n.  —  Sacrifice,  sak'rY-fYz,  v.  t.  [-ficed  (-flzd), 
-FiciNG.l  To  make  an  offering  of;  to  consecrate  or 
present, "by  way  of  expiation  or  propitiation,  or  as  a 
token  of  acknowledgment  or  thanksgiving,  to  some 
divinity;  to  destroy,  surrender,  or  suffer  to  be  lost, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  something;  to  kill. —a.  i. 
To  make  offerings  to  God,  or  to  a  deity,  of  things 
consumed  on  the  altar. — fls  or  -flz,  n.  T  he  oftenng 
of  anything  to  God  or  to  a  god;  anything  consecrated 
and  offered  to  a  divinity;  destruction  or  surrender 
of  anything  made  for  the  sake  of  something  else  ; 
thing  so  given  up.  [F. ;  L.  sacrificium,  lit.  a  render¬ 
ing  sacred,  sacrificure,  to  sacrifice  ;  fr.  sacer,  and 
facere,  to  make.]  —  Sac'rific'er,  n.  One  who  sacri¬ 
fices  or  immolates.  —  Sac'rifi'cial,  -fish'al,  a.  Re¬ 
lating  to,  concerned  with,  or  consisting  in,  sacrifice. 
—  Sac'rilege,  -rY-lej,  n.  The  crime  of  violating  or  pro¬ 
faning  sacred  things.  [F. ;  L.  sacrilegium,  fr.  sac- 
rilegus,  one  who  steals  sacred  things  ;  legere,  to 
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,  gather,  steal.]  —  Sacrile'gious,  -le'jus,  a.  Violating 
sacred  things;  involving  sacrilege;  profane;  impious. 

—  Sacrilegiously,  adv.  —  Sacrile'giousness,  n.  — 
Sac'rile'gist,  n.  One  guilty  of  sacrilege.  —  Sac'ris- 
tan,  now  contr.  Sex'ton,  n.  An  officer  of  the  church 
who  has  the  care  of  its  utensils  or  movables.  IF. 
sacristam,  LL.  sacrista. J  —  Sac'risty,  -tT,  n.  An 
apartment  in  a  church  where  the  sacred  utensils, 
vestments,  etc.,  are  kept;  vestry.  [F.  sacristie,  ME. 
sextnje .]  —  Sac'rament,  n.  (  Theol .)  One  of  the  sol¬ 
emn  religious  ordinances  enjoined  by  Christ  to  be 
observed  by  his  followers;  eucharist.  [Protestants 
apply  the  term  sacrament  to  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  esp.  the  latter  :  the  Romish  and  Greek 
churches  have  5  other  sacraments,  viz.,  confirmation, 
penance,  holy  orders,  matrimony,  ana  extreme  unc¬ 
tion.]  [L.  sacramentum,  orig.  a  military  oath,  en¬ 
gagement,  later  a  sacrament,  fr.  sacrare.]  —  Sacra- 
ment'al,  a.  Belonging,  relating  to,  or  constituting 
a  sacrament;  sacredly  or  solemnly  binding;  bound 
by  a  sacrament.  —  Sacrament'ally,  adv.  After  the 
manner  of  a  sacrament. —  Sac'ramenta'rian,  -ment'- 
ary,  -a-rT,  a.  Pert,  to  the  sacraments.  —  Sacerdo'tal, 
sas-er-do'tal,  a.  Pert,  to  priests,  or  to  the  order  of 
priests;  priestly.  [F.;  L .  sacerdotalis,  fr.  sacerdos, 
a  priest,  fr.  sacer  and  dos ,  a  dowry,  dare,  to  give.] 

—  Sa'crum,  m.  (Anat.)  The  triangular  bone  which 
forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis.  [L.  sacrum 
(os),  the  sacred  (bone).] 

Sad,  sad,  a.  [sadder;  -dest.]  Ileavy;  dull;  grave; 
dark,  —  said  of  colors;  serious;  grave;  affected  with 
grief  or  unhappiness;  causing  sorrow;  bad;  naugh¬ 
ty  ;  troublesome.  [AS.  seed,  OS.  sad,  1c.  saddr, 
Goth,  saths,  G.  satt,  sated,  satiated;  s.  rt.  I,,  satur, 
sated,  also  deep-colored,  sat,  satis,  sufficiently,  E. 
satiate,  satisfy,  etcj — Sad'den,  -dn,  v.  t.  [-dened 
(-dnd),  -dening.]  To  make  sad,  melancholy,  or  sor¬ 
rowful.  [AS.  sadian,  to  feel  weary  or  sad.]  —  Sad'- 
ly,  adv.  —  Sad'ness,  n. 

Saddle,  sad'dl,  n.  A  seat  to  be  placed  on  an  animal’s 
back  for  the  rider  to  sit  on;  a  part  of  a  horse’s  har¬ 
ness,  to  which  the  check-rein,  lugs,  etc.,  are  at¬ 
tached;  something  resembling  a  saddle  in  form,  use, 
etc.;  esp.,  a  piece  of  meat  containing  a  part  of  the 
back-bone  of  an  animal  with  the  ribs  on  each  side. 

—  v.t.  [saddled  (-did), -dling.]  To  put  a  saddle 
upon;  to  fix  as  a  charge  or  burden  upon;  to  encum¬ 
ber.  [AS.  sadol,  OHG.  satul,  Rus.  siedlo  (s.  rt.  si- 
die  te,  to  sit),  L.  sella,  a  saddle,  fr.  sedere,  to  sit;  s. 
rt.  Skr.  sadas,  a  seat,  sad,  to  sit,  AS.  setl,  a  throne, 
E.  settle.]  —  Sad'dle-bags,  n.  pi.  Bags,  united  by 
straps,  for  transportation  on  horseback,  one  bag  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  each  side.  — bow,  -bo,  n.  The  bow  or 
arch  in  front  of  a  saddle,  or  the  pieces  which  form 
the  front. — tree,  n.  The  frame  of  a  saddle. —  Sad'- 
dler,  n.  One  who  makes  saddles,  harness,  etc.  — 
Sad'dlery,  -dler-Y,  n.  Materials  for  making  saddles 
and  harnesses;  articles  for  sale  in  a  saddler’s  shop; 
trade  or  employment  of  a  saddler. 

Sadducee,  sad'u-se,  n.  One  of  a  sect  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Jews,  who  denied  the  resurrection,  a  future 
state,  and  the  existence  of  angels.  [L.,  pi.  Saddu- 
csei,  Ileb.  tsedukim,  pi.  of  tsaaoij,  lit.  the  just  one, 
fr.  tsadaq,  to  be  just :  but  the  sect  was  prob.  named 
fr.  Tsadoq,  Zadok,  or  Sadok,  its  founder,  who  lived 
about  250  years  b.  c.]— Sad'duceeTsm,  -se'izm,  Sad'- 
ducism,  -du-sizm,  n.  Doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Sad- 
ducees. 

Sad-iron,  sad'i-Srn,  n.  An  instrument  for  ironing 
clothes;  flatiron. 

Sadly,  Sadness.  See  under  Sad. 

Safe,  saf,  a.  Free  from  harm,  injury,  or  risk;  not  dan¬ 
gerous  or  likely  to  cause  injury;  conferring  safety; 
securing  from  harm  ;  to  be  relied  upon  ;  in  secure 
care  or  custody;  sure,'  secure.—  n.  A  place  for  safe¬ 
ty;  a  fire-proof  chest  or  closet  for  containing  money, 
valuable  papers,  etc.;  a  chest  or  cupboard  for  meals; 
refrigerator.  [ME.  and  F.  sauf,  L.  salvus,  whole, 
safe;  s.  rt.  L.  servare  —  E.  serve,  Skr.  sarva,  entire, 
Per.  har ,  every,  all,  L.  solidus  =  E.  solid,  L.  solus  — 
E.  sole,  E.  salubrious  (q.  v.),  salvation,  sage,  salute.] 

—  Safe  Gy,  adv.  In  a  safe  manner;  without  injury  or 
danger;  without  escape;  in  close  custody.  —  Safe'- 
ness,  n.  Condition  or  quality  of  being  safe;  free¬ 
dom  from  harm  or  danger;  security;  safety. —  Safe'- 
ty.  -tT,  n.  Condition  or  state  of  being  safe;  exemp¬ 
tion  from  hurt,  injury,  or  loss;  quality  of  making 
safe  or  secure,  or  of  giving  confidence,  insuring 
against  loss,  etc.;  close  custody.  —  Safe'guard,  n. 
That  which  defends  or  protects  ;  defense  ;  protec¬ 
tion  ;  a  convoy  or  guard. ;  a  warrant  of  security 


given  by  a  sovereign  or  military  commander  to  pro¬ 
tect  any  one.  —  Safe'-con'duct,  n.  That  which  gives 
a  safe  passage;  either  a  convoy  or  guard,  or  a  writ¬ 
ing,  pass,  or  warrant  of  security. - keep  ing,  n. 

Act  of  keeping  or  preserving  in  safety  from  injury 
or  from  escape.  —  Safe'ty-lamp,  n.  A  lamp  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze,  to  give  light 
in  mines,  without  danger  of  setting  fire  to  inflam¬ 
mable  gases. — valve,  n.  ( Steam  Eng.)  A  valve 
fitted  to  the  boil-  .  ,  i<r. . ,  _ 


er,  which  opens 
and  lets  out  the 
steam  when  the 

Eressure  within 
ecomes  too 
great  for  safety; 
a  valve,  opening 
inward,  to  admit 
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Safety-valve. 

a,  boiler  ;  b,  valve  ;  c,  fulcrum  or  sup¬ 
port  ;  d,  steelyard  lever ;  e,  weight. 

the  air  and  prevent  the  boiler  from  being  crushed 
or  injured  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  as  the 
steam  cools.  —  Save,  sav,  v.  t.  [saved  (savd),  sav¬ 
ing.]  To  make  safe,  preserve  from  injury,  destruc¬ 
tion,  or  evil  of  any  kind;  to  rescue  from  impend¬ 
ing  danger;  to  deliver  from  sin  and  from  the  second 
death  or  endless  misery ;  to  keep  from  being  spent 
or  lost  ;  to  lay  up  ;  to  insure  against,  spare  ;  to 
hinder  from  occurrence,  prevent;  to  catch;  to  be  in 
time  for.  —  v.  i.  To  hinder  expense,  be  economical. 
—  prep.  Except  ;  excepting  ;  not  including.  [F. 
sauver,  L.  salvare,  fr.  salvus.]  —  To  save  appear¬ 
ances.  To  preserve  a  decent  outside;  to  avoid  ex¬ 
posure  of  anything  disgraceful  or  embarrassing. — 
Sav'er,  n.  One  who  saves,  preserves,  or  rescues; 
one  frugal  in  expenses;  an  economist.  —  Sav'ing, 
p.  a.  Avoiding  unnecessary  expenses;  frugal;  eco¬ 
nomical;  incurring  no  loss,  though  not  gainful.  — 
p.pr.,  but  commonly  called  a  prep.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of;  in  favor  of;  excepting.  —  n.  Exception ; 
reservation;  that  which  is  saved.  —  Sav'ingness,  «. 
Frugality  ;  parsimony.  —  Save'-all,  n.  Any  contri¬ 
vance  intended  to  prevent  waste  or  loss.—  Sav'inga- 
bank,  n.  A  bank  in  which  savings  or  earnings  are 
deposited  and  put  to  interest.  —  Sav'ior,  -lour,  -ygr, 
n.  One  who  saves  or  delivers  from  destruction  or 
danger  ;  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer.  [OF.  saveor, 
salveor,  L.  salvator,  fr.  salvare.] 

Saffron,  saf'run,  n.  A  bulbous  plant  of  the  genus 
Crocus,  having  flowers  of  a  deep  yellow  color  ;  the 
dried  stigmata  of  the  plant,  used  in  cooking,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  esp.  in  dyeing,  etc.  —  a.  Having  the  color 
of  saffron  flowers;'deep  yellow.  [F.  safran,  saffran, 
Ar.  za'faran.]  —  Saf'flower,  n.  ( Hot .)  An  annual 
plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  used  as  a  dyestuff 
and  in  making  rouge  ;  the  dried  flowers  ;  the  red  or 
yellow  dyestuff  obtained  from  the  flowers.  —  Saf'- 
ranine,  -ra-nin,  n.  (C/iem.)  A  yellow  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  obtained  from  saffron  ;  a  red  dye  prepared  from 
aniline  by  treating  it  successively  with  nitrous  acid 
and  arsenic  acid. 

Sag,  sag,  v.  i.  [sagged  (sagd),  -ging.]  To  lean,  in¬ 
cline,  bend,  hang  away,  in  consequence  of  unsup¬ 
ported  or  insufficiently  supported  weight ;  to  give 
way,  yield. — v.t.  Tocause  to  bend  or  give  way; 
to  load  or  burden.  [Sw.  sacka,  G.  sacken  ;  s.  rt  sink.] 

Saga,  sa'gi,  n. ;  pi.  -gas,  -gaz.  A  northern  European 
popular  historical  or  religious  tale  of  olden  time. 
[Ic.  =  E.  saw,  a  saying:  see  Say.] 

Sagacious,  sa-ga'shus,  a.  Of  keen  penetration  and 
judgment;  discerningand  judicious;  shrewd;  quick; 
wise.  [L.  sagax,  -gacis;  s.  rt.  L.  sagire,  to  perceive 
by  the  senses;  not  s.  rt.  E.  sage. ]  —  Saga'ciously, 
adv.  —  Saga'ciousness,  n.  —  Sagac'ity,  -gas'Y-tY,  n. 
Quality  of  being  sagacious  ;  keenness  of  discern¬ 
ment  or  penetration  with  soundness  of  judgment; 
shrewdness;  judiciousness.  [L.  sagacitas.] 

Sagamor,  sag'a-mor,  n.  The  head  of  a  tribe,  among 
tne  N.  Amer.  Indians, —  generally  used  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  sachem,  but  some  writers  disting,  between 
them,  making  the  sachem  a  chief  of  the  1st  rank, 
a  sagamore  one  of  the  2d. 

Sage,  saj,  n.  A  plant  of  many  species :  the  common 
sage  is  mostly  employed  in  cookery  as  a  condiment. 
[ME.  and  OF.  sauge,  L.  salvia,  —  fr.  its  healing 
powers,  fr.  salvus  =  E.  so/e.]  —  Sage'-brush,  n.  A 
low  irregular  shrub,  growing  m  dry  alkaline  soils  of 
the  Amer.  plains.  - — cock,  n.  A  large  bird  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  resembling  the  prairie-fowl, 
but  larger;  it  feeds  on  tfie  leaves  of  the  sage-brush. 

Sage,  saj,  a.  Having  nice  discernment  and  powers  of 
judging;  proceeding  from  wisdom;  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose;  sapient;  grave;  prudent;  judicious. — 


fim,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  2nd,  eve,  term ;  Yn,  Ice ;  Qdd,  tone,  Sr , 
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n.  A  wise  man  ;  esp.,  a  grave  philosopher,  venera¬ 
ble  for  his  years.  [p. ;  It.  saggio,  L.  sapius,  fr.  sapcre , 
to  be  wise;  s.  rt.  sapience,  sapid;  note. rt .sagacious.] 

—  Sage'ly,  adv.  —  Sage'ness,  n. 

Sagittarius,  saj'it-ta'rY-us,  n.  ( Astron .)  One  of  the 
1-  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  about 
Nov.  22.  [L.,  an  archer,  fr.  sagitta ,  an  arrow.]  — 
Sag'ittary,  -tarrY,  n.  {Myth.)  A  centaur,  an  animal 
half  man,  half  horse,  armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver. 

—  a.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  an  arrow.  —  Sag'ittal, 
a.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  an  arrow;  furnished  with  an  ar¬ 
row-like  appendage.  —  Sag'ittate,  a.  (Nat.  Hist.) 
Shaped  like  an  arrow-head. 

Sago,  sa'go,  n.  A  dry,  granulated  starch,  imported 
from  the  E.  Indies,  and  used  for  puddings,  etc.:  it 
is  prepared  from  the  pith  of  several  different  palms. 
[Malay.  &  Jav.  sagu.] 

Sagoin,  sa-goin',  n.  The  squirrel  monkey  of  S.  Amer. : 

it  has  a  non-prehensile,  furry  tail. 

Saic,  sa'ik,  n.  A  Turkish  or  Greek  vessel,  common  in 
the  Levant.  [F.  sdique ,  Turk,  shdika ,  Russ,  Uhdika.] 
Said,  sed, p.  a.  Before  mentioned;  already  spoken  of 
or  specified;  aforesaid,  —  used  chiefly  in  legal  style. 
[See  Say.] 

Sail,  sal,  n.  A  sheet  of  canvas  or  other  substance, 
spread  to  the  wind,  to  assist  the  progress  of  a  vessel 


Sails. 


main  royal;  10,  main  sky-sail; 

17,  main-royal  studding  sail  ; 

18,  maintop-gallant  studding 
sail ;  19,  maintopmast  stud¬ 
ding  sail  ;  20,  mizzen  course  ; 
21,  mizzen-top  sail  ;  22,  miz¬ 
zen  top-gallant  sail ;  23,  miz- 
zen-royal ;  24,  mizzen  sky- 
sail  ;  25,  mizzen  spankor. 


1,  flying  jib  ;  2,  jib  ;  3,  foretop¬ 
mast  stay  sail;  4,  fore-course; 

5,  foretop  sail;  G,  foretop-gal- 
1  a  n  t  sail  ;  7,  fore-royal ;  8, 
fore  sky-sail ;  9,  fore-royal 
studding  sail;  10,  foretop-gal¬ 
lant  studding  sail;  11,  fore¬ 
topmast  studding  sail ;  12, 
main  course;  13,  maintop  sail; 

14,  maintop-gallant  sail  ;  15, 

in  the  water  ;  a  sailing  vessel ;  ship  of  any  kind  ;  a 
craft;  a  journey  or  excursion  upon  the  water.  —  v.i. 
[sailed  (said),  sailing.]  To  be  impelled  or  driven 
forward  by  the  action  of  wind  upon  sails,  as  a  ship 
on  water;  to  be  conveyed  in  a  vessel  on  water;  to 
set  sail,  begin  a  voyage;  to  move  smoothly  through 
the  air.  —  r.  t.  To  pass  or  move  upon  in  a  ship,  by 
means  of  sails;  to  fly  through;  to  direct  or  manage 
the  motion  of  (a  vessel).  [ME.  and  Dan.  seil,  AS., 
Sw.,  and  G.  segel,  a  sail;  s.  rt.  Skr.  sak,  to  endure,  be 
able  to  resist.]  —  Sail'able,  a.  Admitting  of  being 
passed  by  ships;  navigable. — Sail'er,  n.  A  ship  or 
other  vessel,  —  with  qualifying  words  descriptive  of 
speed  or  manner  of  sailing.  —  Sail'ing,  n.  (Xaut.) 
Act  of  one  who  or  that  which  sails;  art  or  method  of 
directing  a  ship’s  way  on  the  ocean;  navigation. — 
Sail 'or,  n.  One  who  follows  the  business  of  naviga¬ 
ting  ships  or  other  vessels;  one  of  the  crew  of  a  ves¬ 
sel;  a  mariner;  seaman;  seafarer.  —  Sail'-cloth,  n. 
Duck  or  canvas  used  in  making  sails. — loft,  n.  A 
loft  or  apartment  where  sails  are  cut  out  and  made. 
— yard,  w.  (Aaut.)  The  yard  or  spar  on  which  sails 
are  extended. 

Sainfoin,  san'foin,  n.  A  leguminous  plant  cultivated 
for  fodder.  [F. ;  sain,  wholesome,  Join,  hay;  L.  sa- 
vmn  feenum.] 

Saint,  sant,  n.  A  holy  or  godly  person  ;  one  of  the 
blessed  in  heaven.  (Eccl.)  One  canonized  by  the 
church,  —  v.  t.  To  make  a  saint  of,  beatify,  canon¬ 
ize.  [F.  saint ,  L.  sanctus,  sacred,  prop.  p.  p.  of  san- 
cire,  to  render  sacred  by  a  religious  act;  s.  rt.  Skr. 
sanj,  to  adhere,  sakta,  attached,  devoted,  E.  sacred, 
q.  v.]  —  Saint  Vitus's  dunce.  {Med.)  A  disease  affect¬ 
ing  the  voluntary  muscles  with  constant,  irregular 
movements  ;  chorea.  —  Saint'ed,  a.  Consecrated  ; 


sacred;  holy;  gone  to  heaven.  —  Saint'ly,  a.  [-lier; 
-liest.]  Like  a  saint;  becoming  a  holy  person. — 
Saint'ship,  n.  Character  or  qualities  of  a  saint. — 
Sanc'tify,  sank'tY-fi,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid), -eying.]  To 
make  sacred  or  holy;  to  purify,  in  preparation  for 
religious  service  ;  to  set  apart  to  a  holy  or  religious 
use,  hallow  ;  to  make  free  from  sin,  make  holy  ;  to 
render  productive  of  holiness  or  piety  ;  to  secure 
from  violation,  give  sanction  to.  [F.  sanctifier,  L. 
sanctificare,  fr.  sanctus  and  fucerc,  to  make.]  —  Sanc'- 
tifica'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  act  of 
setting  apart  for  a  sacred  purpose ;  consecration. 
[F.]  —  Sanc'tifi/er,  n.  One  who  sanctifies  or  makes 
holy  ;  the  Holy  Spirit.  —  Sanc'timony,  -tY-mo-nT,  n. 
Holiness;  devoutness;  sanctity;  esp.,  artificial  saint- 
liness;  hypocritical  devoutness.  [F.  sanctinionie,  L. 
sanctimonia.]  —  Sanc'timo'nious,  a.  Possessing  sanc¬ 
timony;  sacred;  saintly;  making  a  show  of  sanctity; 
hypocritically  devout  or  pious.  —  Sanctimoniously, 
adv.  —  Sanctimo'niousness,  n.  —  Sanc'tion,  n.  Sol¬ 
emn  or  ceremonious  ratification  ;  approbation  and 
acceptance ;  anything  done  or  said  to  enforce  the 
will,  law,  or  authority  of  another  ;  ratification  ;  au¬ 
thorization;  authority;  countenance;  support.  —  v.  t. 
[sanctioned  (-shund),  -tioning.]  To  give  validity 
or  authority  to  ;  to  ratify,  confirm,  authorize.  [F., 
L.  sanctio,  fr.  sancire.]  —  Sanc'titude,  -tl-tud,  n.  Ho¬ 
liness;  sacredness;  sanctity.—  Sanc'tity,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  sacred  or  holy;  religious  binding 
force.  [L.  sanctitas.'\  —  Sanct'uary,  -chdo-er-Y,  n.  A 
sacred  place ;  a  temple,  church,  or  other  place  of 
worship  ;  consecrated  spot ;  a  place  of  refuge  and 
protection;  shelter;  refuge.  [F.  sanctuaire,  L.  sanc- 
tuarium.]  —  Sanc'tum,  n.  A  sacred  place;  a  retreat 
for  privacy.  [L.]  —  Sanctum  sanctorum.  The  holy 
of  holies  ;  most  holy  place.  [L.] 

Sake,  sak, n.  Final  cause;  end;  purpose  of  obtaining; 
cause;  reason;  account;  regard  for  a  person  or  thing. 
[AS.  sacu,  strife,  suit  at  law,  Goth,  sakan,  to  contend, 
strive,  rebuke;  perh.  s.  rt.  Skr.  sanj,  sajj,  to  adhere; 
s.  rt.  seefc.] 

Sal,  sal,  7i.  Salt,  —  a  word  used  in  chemistry  and  phar¬ 
macy.  [L.,  salt,  q.  v.]  —  Sal  ammoniac.  Chloride  of 
ammonium;  hydrochlorate  or  muriate  of  ammonia, 

—  used  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  pharmacy.  — 
S.  gem,  or  gemma.  Native  chloride  of  sodium;  rock 
salt.  —  S.  volatile,  -vo-lat'Y-le,  vulg.  pron.  -vol'a-til. 
Lit.  volatile  salt,  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  aromat¬ 
ic  spirits  of  ammonia.  —  soda.  {Com.)  Impure 
carbonate  of  soda.  —  Sal'ad,  n.  Uncooked  herbs, 
dressed  with  salt,  vinegar,  oil,  or  spices,  and  eaten 
as  a  relish;  a  dish  composed  of  meat  chopped  fine, 
and  mixed  with  uncooked  lettuce,  etc.,  seasoned 
with  mustard  and  other  condiments.  [F.  salade, 
Olt.  salata,  fern,  of  salato,  p.  p.  of  salare  =  E.  to  salt, 
fr.  It.  and  L.  sal,  salt.]—  Sal'ary,  -a-rY,  n.  Recom¬ 
pense  or  consideration  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  a  per¬ 
son  periodically  for  services;  stipend;  pay;  wages; 
hire. — v.t.  [salaried  (-rid),  -rying.1  To  fix  or 
pay  a  salary  to  one.  [F.  sola  ire,  L.  salarium,  orig. 
salt-money,  money  given  soldiers  for  salt,  fr.  sal.]  — 
Sal'era'tus,  n.  A  bi-carbonate  of  potash,  used  in 
cookery.  [NL.  sal  aeratns :  see  AHrated.]  —  Sal'i- 
fy, -Y-fl,  v.t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -fying.]  To  form  into  a 
salt,  as  a  base,  by  combining  it  with  an  acid.  [L. 
sal  and  facere,  to  make.]  —  Salif'erous,  -lif'Sr-us,  a. 
Producing  or  bearing  salt.  [L .ferre,  to  bear.] —  Sal'- 
ifi'able,  a.  {Chem.)  Capable  of  combining  with  an 
acid  to  form  a  salt.  —  SaFifica'tion,  n.  Act  of  sali- 
fying.  —  Saline,  sa-lin'  or  sa'ITn,  a.  Consisting  of, 
or  containing,  salt;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  salt. 

—  n.  A  salt  spring,  or  a  place  where  salt  water  is  col¬ 
lected  in  the  earth.  [L.  salinus.]  —  Salin'ous,  -lin'us, 
a.  Consisting  of,  or  containing,  salt;  saline. 

Salable,  etc.  See  under  Sale. 

Salacious,  sa-la'shus,  a.  Lustful;  lecherous.  [L.  sa- 
lax,  salads,  lustful,  fr.  satire,  to  leap:  see  Salient.] 

—  Salac'ity -las'Y-tY,  n.  Lust;  lecherousness. 

Salad.  See  under  Sal. 

Salam,  -laam,  sa-lam',  n.  A  salutation,  obeisance,  or 
compliment  of  ceremony  or  respect  in  the  East.  [Ar., 
peace,  a  saluta¬ 
tion,  salm,  salu¬ 
ting,  Heb.  hselam, 

Eeace,  shalam,  to 
e  safe.] 

Salamander,  sal'a- 
man'der,!!.  A 
small  lizard- 
shaped  batrachian 
reptile,  living  in 


Salamander. 


stin,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fdf>t ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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cool,  moist  places,  formerly  fabled  to  live  and  breed 
in  the  fire;  any  being  capable  of  enduring  great  heat. 
[F.  salamandre,  L.  and  Gr.  salamandra ,  Per.  satnan- 
dar.\  —  Sal'aman'drine,  -drill,  a  Pert,  to,  or  like,  a 
salamander  ;  enduring  fire. 

Sale,  sal,  n.  Act  of  selling,  transfer  of  property  for  a 
price  in  money,  etc.:  opportunity  of  selling;  demand; 
market;  auction,  [ic.  sala.]  —  Sal'able,  a.  Capable 
of  being  sold  ;  finding  a  ready  market ;  in  good  de¬ 
mand.  —  Sal 'ably,  adv. —  Sal'ableness,  n.  —  Sales '- 
man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  sell 
goods  or  merchandise.  — Sale'work,  n.  Work  or 
things  made  for  sale  ;  work  carelessly  done.  —  Sell, 
r.  t.  [sold  (sold),  selling.)  To  transfer  to  another 
for  an  equivalent ;  to  dispose  of  in  return  for  some¬ 
thing,  esp.  for  money  ;  to  accept  a  price  or  reward 
for  (a  breach  of  duty,  trust,  etc.) ;  to  betray  ;  to  im¬ 
pose  upon,  make  a  fool  of,  cheat.—  r.  i.  To  practice 
selling;  to  be  sold.—  n.  An  imposition  or  trick,  as  in 
a  case  where  confidence  lias  been  reposed,  or  expec¬ 
tation  excited.  [AS.  sellan,  1c.  selja,  fr.  sala;  s.  rt. 
Lithuan.  sulyti,  to  proffer,  offer.]  —  Sel'ler,  «. 

Saleratus.  See  under  Sal. 

Salic,  sal'ik,  «.  Designating  a  law  bv  which,  as  in 
Prance,  males  only  can  inherit  the  throne.  [F.  Sa- 
hrpie,  pert,  to  the  Sail  an  Franks,  who  in  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury  formed  a  body  of  laws,  by  which  females  were 
excluded  from  succession  to  the  crown  :  the  tribe 
was  prob.  named  fr.  the  river  Sala,  now  Yssel.] 

Salient,  sa'lT-ent,  a.  Moving  by  leaps  ;  shooting  out 
or  up;  projecting;  springing;  forcing  itself  on  the  at¬ 
tention  ;  prominent;  conspicuous.  (Math.  Si  Fort.) 
Projecting  outwardly,  as  an  angle.  _[F.  saillant,  p. 
pr.  of  saillir,  L.  sulire,  Gr.  hallesthai ,  to  leap  ;  s.  rt. 
Skr.  sri,  to  go,  flow,  sari,  a  waterfall,  E.  assail,  desul¬ 
tory,  exult,  sally,  salmon,  etc.] 

Salify,  Saline,  etc.  See  under  Sal. 

Saliva,  sa-li'va,  n.  The  transparent  alkaline  liquid 
secreted  by  certain  glands  in  the  mouth;  spittle.  [L.; 
Gr.  sialon ,  Russ,  slina,  spittle  ;  s.  rt.  slime.]—  Sali'- 
val,  Sal'ivary,  -f-va-rT,  a.  Pert,  to,  secreting,  or 
conveying,  saliva.  —  Sali'vous,  -li'vus,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  saliva.  —  Sal'ivate,  -T-vat,  v.  t. 
(Med.)  To  produce  an  abnormal  secretion  of  saliva, 
as  by  the  use  of  mercury.  [L.  salivare,  -rattan.]  — 
Sal'iva'tion,  n.  (Med.)  A  continued  unnatural 
flow  of  saliva,  esp.  with  soreness  of  the  mouth  and 
gums;  ptyalism. 

Sallow,  sal'lo,  Sal'ly,  -If,  n.  A  tree  or  low  shrub  of  the 
willow  kind.  [ME.  salwe,  AS.  sealh,  OHG.  sala/ut, 
E.  salix,  W.  helyg,  Gr.  helike,  a  willow  ;  s.  rt.  Skr. 
sari,  water,  saras,  a  pond,  sri,  to  flow.] 

Sallow,  sal'lo,  a.  Of  a  pale,  sickly  color,  tinged  with 
a  dark  yellow.  [AS.  salu,  OHG.  sulo,  dusky,  F.  sale, 
dirty.]  —  Sal'lowneBs,  n. 

Sally.  See  Sallow,  a  tree. 

Sally,  sal'll,  n.  A  leaping  forth  ;  a  sudden  eruption  ; 
an  issuing  of  troops  from  a  place  besieged  to  attack 
the  besiegers  ;  excursion  from  the  usual  track  ;  di¬ 
gression;  deviation ;  a  flight  of  fancy,  liveliness,  wit, 
etc.;  act  of  levity;  wildgayety;  frolic;  escapade. — 
v.  i.  [-lied  (-lid),  -ling.]  To  leap  or  rush  out;  to 
issue  suddenly,  as  a  body  of  troops  from  a  fortified 
place  to  attack  besiegers.  [F.  saillie,  a  sally,  saillir, 
1j.  salire,  to  leap  ;  s.  rt.  salient  (q.  v.),  salacious.]  — 
Sal'ly-port,  n.  (Fort.)  A  postern  gate,  or  a  passage 
under  ground,  to  afford  free  egress  for  troops  in  a 
sortie;  see  Castle,  —  Sal'tant,  a.  Leaping  ;  lump¬ 
ing;  dancing  [L.  saltans,  p.  pr.  of  saltare,  to  dance, 
freq.  of  salire,  to  leap.]  —  Salta'tion,  n.  A  leaping 
or  jumping;  beating  or  palpitation.  [L.  saltatio.]  — 
Sai'tatory,  -ta-to-rf,  a.  Leaping  or  dancing  ;  hav¬ 
ing  the  power  of  leaping  ordjmcing;  used  in  leap¬ 
ing  or  dancing.  —  Sal'tfer,  -ter,  n.  (Her.)  A  St. 
Andrew’s  cross,  or  cross  in  the 
form  of  an  X.  One  who  leaps  or 
dances.  [F.  saultoir,  the  heraldry 
term,  ong.  a  triangular  stirrup, 
by  which  one  leaped  on  horse¬ 
back.]  —  Sal'tigrade,  -tf-grad,  a. 

(Zo'ul.)  Having  feet  or  legs  formed 
for  leaping.  [L.  saltus,  a  leap, 
and  gradi,  to  walk,  go.] 

Salmagundi,  sal-ma-gun'df,  n.  A 
mixture  of  chopped  meat  and 
pickled  herring  with  oil,  vinegar, 
pepper,  and  onions  ;  a  mixture  of  various  ingredi¬ 
ents;  an  olio;  medley.  [F.  salmigondis  or  -din,  prob. 
fr.  It.  salame  (F.  salmis),  salted  meats,  fr.  L.  sal,  salt 
(q.  v.);  and  It.  condito ,  L.  conditus,  savory,  seasoned, 
p.  p.  of  condire,  to  preserve,  pickle.] 


Salmon,  sam'un,  n.  A  migratory  food  fish  of  northern 
regions,  allied  to  the 
trout ;  the  color  of  its 
flesh,  —  a  kind  of  red¬ 
dish  yellow.  [OF.  sau- 
nionfh.  saint o,  prop, 
orig.  a  leaper,  fr.  salire, 
to  leap:  see  Salient.]  —  Salm'on- trout,  n.  A  fish 
resembling  the  salmon. 

Saloon,  sa-loon',  n.  (Arch.)  A  spacious  and  elegant 
apartment  for  the  reception  of  company,  or  for 
works  of  art,  —  applied  also  to  halls  for  specific  pub¬ 
lic  uses.  [F.,  fr.  salle,  Ic.  salr,  AS.  sael,  OI1G.  sal,  a 
hall,  Russ.sefo,  a  village,  Goth,  saljan,  to  dwell.]  — 
Salon,  sti-loN',  n.  An  apartment  for  the  reception  of 
company  ;  pi.,  fashionable  parties  ;  circles  of  fash¬ 
ionable  society.  [F.] 

Salsify,  sal'sY-fT,  n.  A  plant  having  a  long,  tapering 
root,  of  a  mild,  sweetish  taste  like  the  parsnip  ;  the 
oyster-plant.  — so  called  from  its  taste  when  fried. 

[F.  salsifis,  Sp.  salsifi.  ] 

Sal-soda.  See  under  Sal. 

Salt,  sawlt,  n.  The  chloride  of  sodium,  a  substance 
used  for  seasoning  certain  kinds  of  food,  for  the 
preservation  of  meat,  etc.;  flavor;  taste;  savor; 
smack  ;  seasoning  ;  piquancy  :  wit ;  a  salt-cellar;  a 
sailor;  esp.,  an  old  sailor.  (Chem.)  A  combination 
of  an  acid  with  a  base,  forming  a  compound  which 
has  properties  differing  from  those  of  either  con¬ 
stituent.  —  a.  Furnislied  or  impregnated  with, 
abounding  in,  or  containing  salt;  prepared  with,  or 
tasting  of,  salt.  —  v.  t.  To  sprinkle,  impregnate,  or 
season  with  salt.  [ME.,  Ic.,  Dan.,  aw.,  and  Goth. ; 
AS.  sealt,  G.  sale,  L.  sal,  Gr.  hals,  W.  hal,  Skr. 
sara,  salt,  n.:  see  Sal;  s.  rt.  salary,  salad,  sauce,  sau¬ 
sage,  salmagundi.]  —  Salt'er,  n.  —  Salt'ern,  n.  A 
salt-work  ;  place  where  salt  is  made.  —  Salt'ing,  n. 
Act  of  sprinkling  or  impregnating  with  salt  ;  a 
marsh  subject  to  be  overflowed  with  salt-water;  salt 
marsh.  —  Salt 'ish,  a.  Somewhat  salt.  —  Salt'ness, 
n.  —  Salt'-ceFlar,  n.  A  small  dish  for  salt  at  table. 
—  -junk,  n.  Hard  salt  beef  for  use  at  sea. — marsh, 
n.  Grass-land  subject  to  the  overflow  of  salt  or  sea¬ 
water — mine,  n.  A  mine  where  rock  salt  is  ob¬ 
tained. — pan,  -pit,  n.  A  pan,  basin^or  pit,  where 
salt  is  obtained  or  made.  — rheum,  -room,  n.  A  non- 
febrile  eruptive  or  scaly  cutaneous  affection, —  a 
term  vaguely  used  for  several  skin  diseases.  — wort, 
n.  A  plant  found  on  the  sea-shore  ana  on  moist, 
saline  ground.  —  Saltpe 'ter,  -tre,  -ter,  n.  (Chem.) 
Nitrate  of  potassa  ;  niter,  q.  v.  [OF.  salpestre  =  L. 
sal  peine,  lit.  salt  of  the  rock,  rock-salt.) 

Saltant,  Saltier,  Saltigrade,  etc.  Sec  under  Sally. 

Salubrious,  sa-lu'brl-us,  a.  Favorable  to  health ; 
promoting  health  ;  wholesome  ;  healthy  ;  salutary. 
[L.  salubris  or  saluber,  fr.  salus,  salutis,  health,  fr. 
salmis  =  E.  safe,  q.  v  j  —  Salu'briously,  adv.  —  Sa- 
lu'brity,  -brf-tT,  n.  Quality  of  being  salubrious  ; 
wholesomeness;  healthfulness.  [F.  salubrity,  L.  sa- 
lubritas.]  —  Sal'utary,  -u-ta-rt,  a.  Promoting  health; 
romotive  of  public  safety ;  contributing  to  some 
eneficial  purpose:  wholesome;  beneficial;  useful; 
advantageous;  profitable.  [F.  salutaire,  L .  salutaris, 
fr.  sa/its.]  — Sal'utariness,  «.  — Salute',  sa-lut',  v.  t. 
To  address  witli  expressions  of  kind  wishes ;  to 
greet,  hail ;  to  greet  with  a  kiss  or  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand.  (Mil.  &  Naval.)  To  honor  (some  day, 
person,  or  nation)  by  a  discharge  of  cannon  or  small 
arms,  by  striking  colors,  by  shouts,  etc.  —  n.  Act  of 
saluting  or  expressing  kind  wishes  or  respect;  salu¬ 
tation  ;  greeting  ;  a  kiss  ;  a  discharge  of  cannon  or 
small  arms  in  honor  of  some  distinguished  person¬ 
age,  or  on  the  anniversary  of  some  festival,  —  some¬ 
times  also  performed  by  lowering  colors  or  beating 
drums.  [L.  salutare,  fr.  salus.]  —  Salut'er,  n.  — 
SaFuta'tion,  n.  Act  of  saluting  or  paying  respect 
or  reverence  by  the  customary  words  or  actions  ; 
act  of  greeting  ;  that  which  is  uttered  in  saluting  or 
greeting;  salute;  address.  [F.]— Salu'tatory, -lu'- 
ta-to-rf,  a.  Containing  or  expressing  salutations; 
speaking  a  welcome}  greeting.  —  n.  In  the  U.  S.,  the 
salutatory  or  opening  oration  at  a  college  com¬ 
mencement.  —  Salu'tato'rian,  n.  The  student  who 
pronounces  the  salutatory  oration.  —  Sal'vage,  -vei, 
n.  The  compensation  allowed  to  persons  who  vol¬ 
untarily  assist  in  saving  a  ship  or  her  cargo  from 
peril;  that  part  of  the  property  that  survived  the 
peril  and  is  saved.  [OF.,  fr.  salver ,  L.  salvare,  to 
save,  fr.  salvus.]  —  Sal'vable,  a.  Capable  of  being 
saved;  admitting  of  salvation.  —  Salva'tion,  n.  Act 
of  saving;  preservation  from  destruction,  danger,  or 
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great  calamity.  (  Theol .)  Redemption  of  man  from 
tne  bondage  of  sin  and  liability  to  eternal  death.  [F.; 
L.  sulvatio.]— Sal'vatory,  -va-to-rY,  n.  A  place  where 
things  are  preserved.— Sal'ver.  n.  A  plate  or  waiter 
on  which  food,  etc.,  is  presented.  [Sp.  salva,  orig. 
the  tasting  of  food  before  serving  it  to  nobles,  etc. 
ns  a  precaution  against  poison,  lienee  the  plate  on 
whicn  food  is  served,  fr.  salvar ,  to  free  from  risk, 
taste  the  food  or  drink  of  nobles,  etc.,  fr.  L.  saforcre.j 
--  Sal'vo,  n. ;  pi.  -voz.  An  exception  ;  reservation. 
( Mil.)  A  general  discharge  of  fire-arms  not  intended 
for  a  salute;  a  volley.  [L.  salvo  jure,  one’s  right  be¬ 
ing  safe,  —  a  legal  form  of  reservation.] 

Salve,  siiv,  w.  Ah  adhesive  composition  or  substance 
to  be  applied  to  wounds  or  sores  ;  a  healing  oint¬ 
ment.—  v.  t.  [salvkij  (siivd),  salving.]  To  heal 
by  applications  or  medicaments;  to  apply  salve  to. 
[AS.  seal/',  G.  salbe,  orig.  oil,  grease;  s.  rt.  Gr.  elpos, 
oil ,  eljihos,  Skr.  sarpis,  Dutter,  E.  slip.] 

Salver,  Salvo.  See  under  Salubrious. 

Samara,  sa-ma'ra,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  dry,  one-seeded,  in- 
dehiscent  fruit,  having  a  membrana¬ 
ceous  margin  or  wing,  as  in  the  ash, 
maple,  and  elm.  [L.,  seed  of  the  elm.J 
Sambo,  sam'bo,  n.  The  offspring  of  a 
black  person  and  a  mulatto;  a  negro. 

[Sp.  zambo.] 

Same,  sam,  a.  Not  different  or  other; 
identical;  of  like  kind,  species,  sort, 
dimensions,  etc.;  corresponding;  sim¬ 
ilar;  like;  just,  or  just  about  to  be, 
mentioned.  [AS.  (adv.),  Ic.  samr.  OHG.  saw,  Goth, 
and  Skr.  sama  (adj.),  Gr.  homos,  the  same;  s.  rt.  Skr. 
sa,  with,  L.  simul,  together,  similis,  like,  E.  simulta¬ 
neous,  similar,  semblance,  assemble,  some,  homoeop¬ 
athy.  ] — Same'' ness,  n.  State  of  being  the  same; 
identity;  near  resemblance;  correspondence;  simi¬ 
larity;  tedious  monotony. 

Samiel,  sa'mY-el,  n.  A  hot  and  destructive  wind  that 
blows  in  Arabia  and  adjacent  countries,  from  the 
desert;  the  simoom.  [Turk,  sam-yeli,  from  Ar.  samm, 
poison,  and  Turk,  yel,  wind.] 

Samovar,  sam'o-viir,  n.  A  copper  tea  urn  used  in 
Russia.  [Russ.l 

Samp,  samp,  n.  Maize  broken  or  bruised,  cooked  by 
boiling,  and  often  eaten  with  milk.  [.Mass,  sapac, 
saupae,  made  soft  or  thinned.] 

Sampan,  sam' pan,  n.  (Naut.)  A  Chinese  boat  from 
12  to  15  feet  long. 

Samphire,  sam'flr  or  -fSr,  n.  A  fleshy  herb  which 

frows  on  rocks  near  the  sea-shore,  where  it  is  washed 
y  the  salt  water:  its  leaves  are  used  in  the  form  of 
a  pickle  as  an  article  of  diet.  [F.  Vherbe  tie  Saint 
Pierre,  fr.  which  the  E.  word  is  corrupted.] 

Sample,  sam'pl,  n.  A  part  of  anything  presented  for 
inspection,  or  intended  to  be  shown,  as  evidence  of 
the  quality  of  the  whole;  specimen;  example;  illus¬ 
tration.  [OF.  essemple  =  E.  example,  q.  v.J  —  Sam'- 
pler,  n.  One  who  distributes  things  into  samples 
for  inspection;  a  pattern  of  work;  esp.,  a  collection 
of  needle-work  patterns.  [Same  as  exemplar.] 
Sanable,  Sanatory,  etc.  See  under  Sane. 

Sanctify,  Sanction,  Sanctuary,  etc.  See  under  Saint. 
Sand,  sand,  n.  Comminuted  rock,  esp.,  quartz,  re¬ 
duced  to  fine,  loose,  incoherent  particles;  fr.  the  use 
of  sand  in  the  hour-glass,  a  moment,  a  measured 
interval ;  pi.  tracts  of  land  consisting  of  sand.—  v.  t. 
To  sprinkle  or  cover  with  sand.  [AS.,  Sw.,  Dan., 
and  G.] —  Sand'ed,  p.  a.  Covered  with  sand;  marked 
with  small  spots;  speckled.  — Sand'y,  -Y,  a.  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  abounding  with,  or  resembling  sand  :  full 
of  sand;  of  the  color  of  sand;  of  a  yellowish  red  col¬ 
or.  —  Sand'iness,  n.  —  Sand'stone,  n.  ( Geol .)  A  rock 
made  of  sand  more  or  less  firmly  cemented  together. 
—  Sand '  blast, /i.  A  process  of  cutting,  dressing,  or 
engraving  stone,  glass,  metal,  etc.,  by  driving  against 
it  a  stream  of  quartz 
grains. — eel,  n.  A  small 
eel-like  fish;  it  buries  it¬ 
self  in  the  moist  sand 
after  the  retiring  of  the 
tide.  — heat,  n.  The 
heat  of  warm  sand  in 
chemical  operations.  — 

-paper,  n.  Paper  cov¬ 
ered  on  one  side  with  a 
fine  gritty  substance, 
for  smoothing  and  pol¬ 
ishing. — piper,  7i.  (Ornith.)  A  migratory  wading 
bird  of  the  snipe  family,  of  many  species ;  it  in¬ 
habits  sea-shores  and  marine  marshes. 
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Sandal,  san'dal,  n.  A  kind  of  shoe  consisting  of  a 
sole  fastened  to  the  foot;  a  kind 
of  slipper;  an  overshoe  with  par¬ 
allel  openings  across  the  instep. 

[F.  sand  ale,  L.  sandalium ,  Gr. 
sandahon.  Per.  sandal .] 

Sandal-wood,  san'dal-wci&d,  n. 

The  wood  of  a  low  E.  Indian 
tree,  having  a  general  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  privet  or  prim:  when  old  it  has  a  yel¬ 
low  color  and  great  fragrance.  [F.  sandal.  Per.  chan- 
dal,  Skr.  chandana .] 

Sandarac,  -rach,  san'da-rak,  n.  A  resin  in  white, 
transparent  tears,  obtained  from  a  tree  growing  in 
Barbary;  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic;  realgar.  [1.. 
samlaracha,  Gr.  sandarake,  Ar.  sandarus,  Per.  san- 
i larah ,  Skr.  sindura.) 

Sandemanian,  san-de-ma'nY-an,  n.  One  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  sect,  established  in  Eng.  and  Amer.  by  Robert 
Sandeman,  a  Scotchman,  who  taught  that  the  bare 
work  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to  save  sinners. 

Sandiver,  san'dY-vSr.  n.  A  whitish  substance  cast  up, 
as  a  scum,  from  tne  materials  of  glass  in  fusion. 
[Corrupt,  fr.  F.  sel  de  verre,  salt  of  glass.] 

Sandwich,  sand'w’ich,  n.  Two  pieces  of  bread  and 
butter,  with  a  thin  slice  of  meat  between  them,  — 
said  to  have  been  a  favorite  dish  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich.—  v.  t.  [sandwiched  (-wicht),  -w'iciiing.] 
To  make  into  a  sandwich;  to  form  of  alternate  parts 
or  alternating  layers  of  different  nature  ;  to  inter¬ 
lard.  _ 

Sane,  san,  a.  In  a  sound  condition;  not  disordered  or 
shattered:  esp.,  not  disordered  in  intellect;  in  one’s 
right  mind;  of  sound  reason.  [L.  sanus,  Gr .saos, 
whole,  sound.]  —  San'able,  s&n'a-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  cured;  remediable;  healable.  [L.  sanabilis, 
fr.  sanare,  to  make  sound,  heal,  fr.  sanus.]  —  San'a- 
bil'ity,  n.  —  San'ative,  -a-tiv,  -tory,  a.  Conducive 
to  health;  healing;  curative;  sanative.  [Fr.  L.  Sana- 
tor,  a  healer,  fr.  sanare.]  —  San'itary,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  designed  to  secure  sanity  or  health;  relating  to 
the  preservation  of  health;  hygienic.  [F.  sanitaire, 
fr.  L.  sanitas:  see  below.]  —  San'ity,  -Y-tY,  ti.  Con¬ 
dition  or  quality  of  being  sane;  soundness  or  health¬ 
iness  of  body  or  mind,  esp.  the  latter.  [L.  sanitas,  fr. 
scums.]  —  San'icle,  -Y-kl,  n.  A  plant  of  several  spe¬ 
cies;  black  snake-root,— so  called  from  its  reputed 
healing  qualities.  [NL.  sanicula,  fr.  L.  sanare .] 

Sang.  See  Sing. 

Sangreal.  See  Holy  Grail,  under  Grail. 

Sanguine,  san'gwin,  a.  Having  the  color  of  blood; 
red;  characterized  by  abundance  and  active  circu¬ 
lation  of  blood;  warm;  ardent;  anticipating  the  best; 
feeling  assured;  full  of  hope;  animated;  lively;  con¬ 
fident;  hopeful.  [ME.  and  F.  sanguin,  L.  sanguineus, 
fr.  sanguis,  blood.]  — San'guinely,  adv.—  San'guine- 
ness,  n.  —  Sanguin'eous,  -e-us,  a.  Abounding  with 
blood;  sanguine;  of,  pert,  to,  or  constituting  blood; 
blood-red,  crimson.  —  San'guinary,  -gwY-na-rY,  a. 
Attended  with  much  bloodshed;  eager  to  shed  blood; 
bloody  ;  murderous  ;  bloodthirsty  ;  cruel.  —  San'- 
guify,  -fi,  v.  i.  To  produce  blood.  [L.  facere,  to 
make.]  —  Sanguif'erous,  -gwif'Sr-us,  a.  Conveying 
blood.  [L.  ferre,  to  bear.)  —  San'guifica'tion,  ti. 
(Physiol.)  Production  of  blood;  conversion  of  the 
products  of  digestion  into  blood.  —  San'guifi'er,  n. 
A  producer  of  blood.  —  San'garee',  n.  Wine  and 
water  sweetened  and  spiced.  [Sp.  sangria,  the  in¬ 
cision  of  a  vein,  a  drink,  fr.  sangre,  L.  sanguis, 
blood.]  —  Sang-froid,  sawN-frwO',  n.  Freedom  from 
agitation  or  excitement  of  mind;  coolness;  indiffer¬ 
ence.  [F.,  cold-blood.]  —  Sa'nies,  -nY-ez,  n.  (Med.) 
A  thin  serous  or  purulent  discharge  from  unhealthy 
wounds  or  sores,  usually  of  a  reddish  tinge.  JLl, 
prob.  a  weakened  form  of  sanguis,  bloodi]  —  Sa'- 
nious,  -nY-us,  a.  Thin  and  serous  with  a  slight 
bloody  tinge;  excreting  or  effusing  sanies.  [L.  sa- 
niosus,  fr.  sanies.] 

Sanhedrim,  san'he-drim,  -drin,  n.  The  great  council 
of  the  Jews,  which  consisted  of  70  members,  to 
whom  the  high  priest  was  added:  it  had  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  all  important,  and  esp.  of  religious  matters. 
[Late  Heb.  sanhednn,  fr.  Gr.  sunedrion,  a  council, 
lit.,  a  sitting  together,  fr.  sun,  together,  and  hedra 
=  E.  seat.] 

Sanity,  Sanitary,  etc.  See  under  Sane. 

Sank.  See  Sink. 

Sans-culotte,  sa.v-ku-lot',  n.  A  ragged  fellow,  —  a 
name  of  reproach  given  in  the  1st  French  revolution 
to  the  extreme  republican  party,  who  rejected 
breeches  as  a  badge  peculiar  to  the  aristocracy  ; 
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an  extreme  or  radical  republican.  [F.,  without 
breeches.] 

Sanskrit,  -scrit,  san'skrit,  n.  The  ancient  language 
of  the  Hindoos,  obsolete  in  vernacular  use,  but  pre¬ 
served  as  the  literary  and  sacred  dialect  of  India,— 
disting,  fr.  Prakrit ,  the  vulgar  dialects  which  grew 
from  it,  and  from  which  most  of  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages  of  upper  India  are  derived.  [Skr.  sanskrita,  lit. 
symmetrical  language,  fr.  sam,  together  (s.  rt.  same), 
and  krita,  made  (s.  rt.  L.  creare  —  E.  to  create).] 
Sap,  sap,  n.  The  circulating  fluid  or  juice  of  plants; 
tne  alburnum  of  a  tree;  sap-wood.  [AS.  seep,  OD. 
sap,  OHG.  saf,  Gr.  hopos.]  —  SapHess,  a.  Destitute 
of  sap;  not  juicy;  dry;  old.;  withered.  —  Sap'ling,  n. 
A  young  tree.  —  Sap'py,  -pT,  a.  Abounding  with 
sap;  juicy:  succulent;  young;  weak;  weak  in  intel¬ 
lect.—  Sap'piness,  n.  —  Sap'-green,  n.  A  light-green 
pigment  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  ripe  berries 
of  the  buckthorn.  — rot,  n.  Dry  rot,  —  a  disease  of 
timber.  — wood,  n.  The  alburnum  or  exterior  part 
of  the  wood  of  a  tree,  next  to  the  bark. 

Sap,  sap,  v.  t.  [sapped  (sapt),  -ring.]  To  subvert  by 
digging  or  wearing  away  ;  to  mine,  undermine. 
(Mil.)  To  pierce  with  saps.  —  v.i.  To  proceed  by 
mining,  or  by  secretly  undermining.  — n.  (Mil.)  An 
approach  made  to  a  fortified  place  by  digging  under 
cover  of  gabions,  etc.  (OF.  sapper,  fr.  sappe,  LL. 
sapa,  a  hoe,  digging  implement.]  —  Sap'per,  n. 
Sapid,  sap'id,  a.  Possessing  savor  or  flavor;  having  a 
relish;  savory.  [L.  sapid  us,  fr.  sapere,  to  taste,  dis¬ 
cern,  be  wise.  I  —  Sapid'ity,  Sap'idness,  n.  Quality 
of  being  sapid;  savoriness.  —  Sa'por,  n.  Taste:  rel¬ 
ish;  flavor;  savor.  [L.,  fr.  sapere.]  —  Sap'orif'ic,  a. 
Having  the  power  to  produce  taste.  [L.  facere,  to 
make.]  —  Sap'oroUB,  -o-rus,  a.  Having  flavor;  yield¬ 
ing  some  kind  of  taste.  [L.  saporus,  savory,  fr.  sa- 
por.]  —  Sa^pience,  -pY-ens,  n.  Quality  of  being  sa¬ 
pient;  wisdom;  sageness;  knowledge.  [F. ;  L.  sapi- 
entia,  wisdom;  s.  rt.  sage.]  —  Sa'pient,  a.  Having 
wisdom;  discerning;  would-be  wise;  supposing  one’s 
self  sage.  [L.  sapiens,  p.  pr.  of  sapere.] 

Sapodilla,  sap-o-dil'la,  n.  A  tree,  growing  in  the  W. 
Indies,  and  in  some  parts  of  S.  Amer.;  its  edible 
fruit.  [Mexican  cochit-zapotl.] 

Saponaceous,  sap-o-na'shus,  a.  Resembling  soap; 
having  the  qualities  of  soap;  soapy.  [L.  sapo,  sa- 
ponis,  soap:  see  Soap.]  —  Sapon'ify,  -pOn'Y-fi,  v.t. 
[-fied  (-fid),  -fyino.]  To  convert  into  soap.  [L. 
facere,  to  make.]  —  Sapon'ifica'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.  —  Sap'onule,  -o-niil,  n.  ( Chem.) 
An  imperfect  soap,  formed  by  the  action  of  an  al¬ 
kali  upon  an  essential  oil. 

Sapor,  Saporific,  etc.  See  under  Sapid. 

Sapper.  See  under  Sap,  to  subvert. 

Sapphic,  saf'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  Sappho,  a  Grecian  poet¬ 
ess.  (Pros.)  In  the  manner  of  Sappho,  —  used  of  a 
certain  kind  of  verse. 

Sapphire,  saf'Ir  or  -er,  n.  (Min.)  Pure,  crystallized 
alumina,  a  precious  stone  used  in  jewelry:  the  name 
is  usually  restricted  to  the  blue  crystals;  a  blue  color. 
ME.  and  F.  saphir .  L.  sapphirus,  Gr.  sappheiros, 
Ieb.  sappir,  Per.  saffir.]  —  Sap'phirine,  saf'er-in,  a. 
Resembling  sapphire;  made  of  sapphire. 

Sappy,  Sap-rot,  etc.  See  under  Sap,  juice. 

Sapsago,  sap'sa-go,  n.  A  kind  of  cheese,  made  in 
Switzerland,  having  a  dark-green  color.  [G.  schab- 
zieger,  fr.  shaben,  to  shave,  scrape,  and  zieger,  a  sort 
of  whey  or  sour  milk.] 

Saraband,  sar'a-band,  n.  A  grave  Spanish  dance,  to 
an  air  in  triple  time;  the  air  itself.  [F.  saraia«(/f, 

.  Sp.  zarabamla,  name. of  the  dance,  prob.  fr.  Per.  sar- 
...  band,  a  fillet  for  a  lady’s  head  dress,  fr.  sar  (—  Gr. 

kara),  head,  and  band,  band.] 

Saracen,  sar'a-sen,  n.  An  Arab;  Mussulman;  medias- 
val  adherent  of  Mohammedanism  in  countries  fur¬ 
ther  west  than  Arabia.  [L.  saracenus,  fr.  Ar.  sharqig, 
oriental,  eastern,  sunny,  sharg,  the  East,  rising  sun, 
sharaqa,  it  rose.]  —  Sar'acen'ic,  -ical,  a.  Of,  or  pert, 
to,  the  Saracens.  —  Sarce'net,  sars'net,  n.  A  species 
of  fine,  thin,  woven  silk,  used  for  ribbons,  linings, 
etc.  [OF.  ;  LL.  saracenicum,  cloth  made  by  Sara¬ 
cens.]  —  Siroc'co,  sY-rok'ko,  n. ;  pi.  -cos,  -k5z.  An 
oppressive,  hot  wind  from  the  Libyan  deserts,  felt 
in  Italy,  Malta,  Sicily,  etc.  [It.,  fr.  Ar.  sharq.] 
Sarcasm,  sar'kazm,  n.  A  satirical  remark,  uttered 
with  some  degree  of  scorn  or  contempt;  irony;  taunt; 
gibe.  [F.  sarcasme,  L.  sarcasmus ,  Gr.  sarkasmos,  a 
sneer,  fr.  sarkazein,  to  tear  flesh  like  dogs,  bite  the 
lips  in  rage,  sneer,  fr.  sarx,  sarkos,  flesh.]  —  Sarcas'-- 
tlc,  -tical,  a.  Bitterly  satirical  ;  scornfully  severe  ; 
taunting.  —  Sarcastically,  adr. 


Sarcenet.  See  under  Saracen. 

Sarcoma,  siir-ko'ma,  n.  ;pl.  -comata,  -kom'a-ta.  ( Med.) 
A  tumor  of  fleshy  consistence.  [Gr.  sarx:  see  Sar¬ 
casm.]  —  Sarcol'ogy,  -o-jt,  n.  That  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body.  [Gr.  logos, 
discourse.]  —  Sar'colog'ic,  -ical,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to, 
sarcology.  —  Sarcoph'agous,  -kof 'a-gus,  a.  Feeding 
on  flesh;  flesh-eating. —  Sarcoph'agus,  n.  A  species 
of  limestone  used  among  the  Greeks  for  making  cof¬ 
fins,  —  so  called  because  it  consumed  the  flesh  of 
bodies  deposited  in  it  within  a  few  weeks;  a  tomb 
of  this  kind  of  stone;  a  stone  coffin.  [L-;  Gr.  sar- 
kophagos;  phagein,  to  eat.]  —  Sarcoph'agy,  -a-iT,  n. 
Practice  of  eating  flesh.  —  Sarcot'ic,  n.  (Med.)  A 
medicine  or  application  which  promotes  the  growth 
of  flesh. 

Sard.  See  under  Sardine,  a  precious  stone. 

Sardine,  sar'den,  n.  A  small  fish,  of  the  herring  fam¬ 
ily,  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  in  the 
Mediterranean, —  often  put  up  with  olive  oil  as  a 
delicacy.  [F.  and  Gr.,  prob.  fr.  the  island  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  near  which  it  is  caught.] 

Sardine,  sar'din,  -dius,  -dY-us,  n.  A  precious  stone, 
rob.  a  cornelian,  of  which  one  was  set  in  Aaron’s 
reastplate.  [Gr.  sardinos,  fr.  the  town  of  Sardis,  in 
Asia  Minor.]  —  Sard,  n.  A  variety  of  cornelian,  red¬ 
dish  brown  by  reflected  light,  blood  red  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light.  —  Sar'donyx,  -do-nix,  «.  A  rare  vari¬ 
ety  of  onyx,  consisting  of  sard  and  white  chalcedony 
in  alternate  layers.  [L.  and  Gr.;  Gr.  onux,  finger¬ 
nail,  also  the  onyx.] 

Sardonic,  siir-don'ik,  a.  Forced,  heartless,  or  bitter, 
—  said  of  a  laugh  or  smile;  concealing  bitterness  of 
heart;  mocking.  [F.  sardonique,  L.  sardonicus,  Gr. 
sardonios,  perh.  fr.  sairein,  to  draw  back  the  lips  and 
show  the  teeth,  grin;  perh.  fr.  Gr.  Sardo,  Sardinia: 
see  below.]  —  Sardonic  laugh.  A  spasmodic  affection 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  giving  it  a  horrible  ap¬ 
pearance  of  laughter,  and  said  to  have  been  first  no¬ 
ticed  as  the  effect  of  eating  the  Herba  sardonica ,  a 
species  of  ranunculus,  that  grows  in  Sardinia. 

Sardonyx.  Sec  under  Sardine,  precious  stone. 

Sargasso,  siir-gas'so,  n.  The  floating  sea-weed  of  the 
N.  Atlantic,  which  often  accumulates  so  as  to  cover 
large  areas,  esp.  in  the  Sargasso  Sea,  between  the 
Bahama  and  Azore  islands.  [Sp.  sargazo,  sea¬ 
weed.] 

Sarmentose,  sar-ment-5s',  -ment'ous,  -us,  a.  (Bot.) 

Bearing  runners;  resem¬ 
bling  a  runner;  long, 
filiform,  and  almost 
naked,  or  having  only 
leaves  in  bunches  at  the 
joints  or  knots  where  it 
strikes  root.  [L.  sar- 
nientosus,  fr.  sarmentum, 
a  twig,  fr.  sarpere,  to  cut  Sarmentose. 

off,  trim.] 

Sarsaparilla,  sar'sa-pa-ril'lii,  n.  A  Mexican,  W.  Ind., 
and  S.  Amer.  plant  of  the  smilax  family,  of  several 
species ;  its  mucilaginous  root,  used  in  med.,  etc. 
Also,  improperly,  a  N.  Amer.  species  of  aralia.  [Sp. 
zarzaparrilla ,  fr.  zarza,  (Bisc.  sartzia),  a  bramble, 
and  perh.  parrilla,  dim.  of  parra,  a  vine  trained 
against  a  wall;  or  perh.  fr.  Parillo,  name  of  a  physi¬ 
cian  said  to  have  discovered  it.] 

Sartorius,  siir-to'rY-us,  n.  (Anat.)  The  muscle  which 
throws  one  leg  across  the  other,  reaching  from  above 
the  hip  to  below  the  knee.  [LL.  sartorius,  a  tailor, 
fr.  I..  sartor,  a  patcher,  tailor,  fr.  sarcire,  sartwn,  to 
patch,  mend.] 

Sash,  sash,  n.  An  ornamental  belt  ;  a  band  worn 
about  the  waist  or  over  the  shoulder.  [Per.  shast,  a 
thumb-stall  worn  by  archers,  also  a  girdle  worn  by 
the  Magi,  shest,  a  thumb,  fish-hook,  girdle.] 

Sash,  sash,  rt.  The  frame  of  a  window  in  which  the 
panes  of  glass  are  set.  —  v.  t.  [sasiied  (sasht),  sash¬ 
ing.]  To  furnish  with  sashes  or  frames  for  glass. 
[OF.  chasse,  LL.  cacia,  f r.  capsa,  a  chest,  box  ;  s.  rt. 
case,  chase.] 

Sassafras,  sas'sa-fras,  n.  A  bush  or  tree  of  the  laurel 
family,  whose  bark  has  an  aromatic  smell  and  taste. 
[F. ;  Sp.  sasafras,  corrupt,  fr.  OSp.  sassifragia,  L.  sax- 
tfraga  (herba),  fr.  saxum,  rock,  stone,  ana  frangere, 
to  break,  the  herb  having  been  reputed  to  have  the 
property  of  breaking,  or  dissolving,  stone  in  the 
bladder.]  —  Sax'ifrage,  -Y-fraj,  n.  A  plant  embra¬ 
cing  many  species,  mostly  hardy  herbs.  [F.]  — Sax- 
if'ragous,  -ra-gus,  a.  Dissolving  stone;  esp.,  dissolv¬ 
ing  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Sat.  See  Sit. 
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Satan,  sa'tan,  formerly  pron.  s&t'an,  n.  The  grand 
adversary  of  man;  the  devil.  [Heb.,  an  adversary, 
fr.  satan ,  Ar.  shatana ,  to  be  adverse,  persecute.]  — 
Satan'ic,  -ical,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  Satan  ; 
resembling  Satan;  devilish;  infernal.  —  Satan'ical- 
ly,  adv.  In  a  Satanic  manner  ;  with  the  wicked  and 
malicious  spirit  of  Satan  ;  diabolically. 

Satchel,  sach'el,  n.  A  little  sack  or  bag.  [OF.  ;  L. 
sacellus,  dim.  of  sacchus  —  E.  sack.] 

Sate.  Contr.  of  Satiate,  q.  v. 

Sate.  See  Sit. 

Satellite,  sat'el-lit,  n.  A  small  planet  revolving  round 
another;  a  moon  ;  an  obsequious  dependent  or  fol¬ 
lower.  —  [F. ;  L.  safeties,  -litis,  an  attendant,  life¬ 
guard.]  —  Sat'elli'tious,  -lish'us,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
consisting  of,  satellites. 

Satiate,  sa'shY-at,  Sate,  sat,  ?•.  t.  To  satisfy  the  ap¬ 
petite  or  desire  of;  to  feed  to  the  full;  to  fill  to  re¬ 
pletion  or  loathing  ;  to  suffice,  cloy,  gorge,  overfill, 
surfeit,  glut.  —  a.  Filled  to  satiety;  glutted.  [ Sate 
contr.  ot  satiate ;  L .satiare,  -atum,  to  fill  full,  satur, 
full,  sat,  sutis,  sufficient ;  s.  rt.  E.  sad,  soil.] —  Sati- 
a'tion,  -shY-a'shun,  n.  State  of  being  satiated.  — 
Sati'ety,  -e-tY,  n.  State  of  being  satiated  dr  glutted; 
fullness  of  gratification  even  beyond  desire  ;  reple¬ 
tion  ;  surfeit;  cloyment.  [F.  satiety,  ~L.satietas,  fr. 
sat.] —  Sat'isfy,  -is-fi,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -fying.]  To 
gratify  fully  the  desire  of,  make  content  ;  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  rightful  demands  of,  answer  or  dis¬ 
charge  (a  claim,  debt,  legal  demand,  etc.) ;  to  free 
from  doubt,  suspense,  or  uncertainty;  to  give  assur¬ 
ance  to. — v.i.  To  give  satisfaction  or  content  ;  to 
feed  or  supply  to  the  full;  to  make  payment,  atone. 
[OF.  satisfier,  L.  satisfacere,  fr.  sat,  satis,  and  faeere, 
to  make.]  —  Sat'isfac'tion,  n.  Act  of  satisfying,  or 
state  of  being  satisfied  ;  gratification  of  desire  ;  set¬ 
tlement  of  a  claim,  due,  demand,  etc. ;  that  which 
satisfies  or  gratifies;  contentment;  gratification;  rec¬ 
ompense;  compensation;  amends;  atonement.  [F.] 

—  Satisfac'tffiQy,  -to-rY,  a.  Giving  or  producing  satis¬ 
faction  ;  yielding  content ;  making  amends,  indem¬ 
nification,  or  recompense.  [F.  satis factoire.]  —  Sat¬ 
isfactorily,  ad v.  —  Satisfac'toriness,  n.  —  Sat'is- 
fPer,  n.  —  Sat'ire,  -Ir,  in  Eng.  often  pron.  sat'ur,  n. 
A  composition,  generally  poetical,  holding  up  vice 
or  folly  to  reprobation ;  an  invective  poem;  keenness 
and  severity  of  remark  ;  trenchant  wit  ;  lampoon  ; 
sarcasm  ;  irony ;  ridicule  ;  pasquinade  ;  burlesque  ; 
wit;  humor.  [F.;  L.  satira,  satura,  fr.  satura  ( lanx ), 
a  dish  filled  with  various  kinds  of  fruits,  a  medley, 
fr.  sati/r.]— Satir'ic,  -ical,  -tYr'ik-al,  a.  Belonging  to, 
conveying,  or  of  the  nature  of  satire;  censorious;  se¬ 
vere  in  language;  cutting;  poignant;  sarcastic;  bitter; 
reproachful ;  abusive.  —  Satir'ically,  adv.  —  Sat'ir- 
ist,  n.  One  who  writes  satire.  —  Sat'irize,  v.  t. 

-ized  (-Izd),  -izing.]  To  make  the  object  of  satire; 
o  censure  with  keenness  or  severity.  —  Sat'urate, 
-u-rat,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  become  completely  pene¬ 
trated,  impregnated,  filled,  or  soaked.  [L.  saturare, 
•atum,  fr.  satur.]  —  Saturation,  n.  Act  of,  or  state 
of  being,  etc.  —  Sat'urant,  a.  Saturating. —  n.  (Med.) 
A  substance  which  neutralizes  acid  in  the  stomach. 

—  Sat'urable,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc. 

Satin,  sat'in,  n.  A  glossy  silk  cloth,  of  a  thick,  close 
texture,  and  overshot  woof.  [F.  ;  It.  setino,  fr.  It. 
and  lAj.seta,  silk,  L.  seta,  hair,  bristle  :  see  Seton.] 
— Sat'inet',  n.  A  thin  species  of  satin ;  a  kind  of 
glossy  cloth  made  of  cotton  warp  and  woolen  filling. 
Sateen',  -ten',  n.  A  glossy  dress-goods,  resembling 
satin,  but  having  a  worsted  instead  of  a  silken  face. 

Sat'iny,  -Y,  a.  Like,  or  composed  of,  satin.  — 
Sat'in-spar,  n.  (Min.)  A  fine  fibrous  variety  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  having  a  pearly  luster. 

Satire,  Satisfy,  etc.  See  under  Satiate. 

Satrap,  sa'trap  or  sat'rap,  n.  In  ancient  Persia, 
the  governor  of  a  province  ;  viceroy.  [F.  satrape, 
1/.  and  Gr.  satrapes,  Zend  shoithrapaiti ;  slioitlira 
(Skr.  kshetra),  a  region,  and  paiti,  Skr.  pati,  mas¬ 
ter.]  —  Sat'rapal,  a.  Pert,  to  a  satrap  or  satrapy. — 
Sat'rapy,  -ra-pY,  n.  Government  or  jurisdiction  of 
a  satrap. 

Saturate,  etc.  See  under  Satiate.  . 

Saturn,  sat'Prn,  n.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  oldest  and 
principal  deities,  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra  (heaven 
and  earth),  and  father  of  Jupiter.  (Astron.)  One 
of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system,  next  in  magni¬ 
tude  to  Jupiter,  but  more  remote  from  the  sun. 
[L.  Saturnus,  lit.  the  sower,  fr.  severe,  sertum,  to 
sow;  s.  rt.  season.]  —  Saturna'lia, 1  lY-a,  n.  pi.  (Rom. 
Antiq.)  The  festival  of  Saturn,  celebrated  as  a 
period  of  unrestrained  license  and  merriment  for 


all  classes.  A  period  or  occasion  of  general  license. 
[L.]  —  Saturna'lian,  a.  Pert,  to  the  Saturnalia  ;  of 
unrestrained  and  intemperate  jollity;  riotously  mer¬ 
ry. —  Satur'nian,  -nY-an,  a.  (Myth.)  Pert,  to  Sat¬ 
urn,  whose  age  or  reign,  from -the  mildness  and 
wisdom  of  his  government,  is  called  the  golden  age. — 
Sat'umine,  -Sr-nln,  a.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
planet  Saturn  ;  not  readily  susceptible  of  excite¬ 
ment;  phlegmatic;  dull;  heavy;  grave.  [OF.  satur- 
nin,  L.  satuminus,  gloomy, —  orig.  an  astrological 
term.]  —  Sat'urday,  n.  The  7th  or  last  day  of  the 
week.  [AS.  Sifter  dvcg  =  L.  Satumi  dies,  Saturn’s 
day,  i.  e.  Saturday.] 

Satyr,  sat'Sr  or  sa'ter,  n.  (Myth.]  One  of  a  class  of 
sylvan  deities,  represented 
as  monsters,  part  man  and 
part  goat,  and  character¬ 
ized  by  riotous  merriment 
and  lasciviousness.  [F.  sa- 
f 2/re,  L.  and  Gr.  satyrus.}  — 

Satyr'ic,  -tYr'ik,  a.  Pert, 
to  satyrs. 

Sauce,  saws,  n.  A  prepara¬ 
tion,  mixture,  or  composi¬ 
tion  to  be  eaten  with  food 
for  improving  its  relish; 
pertness  ;  insolence.  —  v.  t. 

[sauced  (sawst),  SAUCING.] 

To  accompany  with  some¬ 
thing  intended  to  give  a 
higher  relish  ;  to  give  zest, 
flavor,  or  interest  to  ;  to  be 
impudent  or  saucy  to.  [F.,  Satyr, 

a  sauce,  condiment,  L.  salsa,  prop.  fern,  of  p.  p.  of 
satire,  salsus,  to  salt,  q.  v.J  —  Sau'cy,  -sY,  a.  [-cier; 
-ciest.]  Bold  to  excess  ;  transgressing  the  rules  of 
decorum  ;  expressive  of  impudence  ;  insolent  ;  im¬ 
pertinent  ;  rude.  —  Sau'cily,  -sY-lY,  adv.  —  Sau'ci- 
ness,  n.  —  Sauce'box,  n.  A  saucy  person,  —  gen¬ 
erally  said  playfully,  of  a  child.  —  Sauce'pan,  n.  A 
pan  in  which  to  boil  sauce  or  small  articles.  —  Sau'- 
cer,  n.  A  small  dish,  orig.  to  hold  sauce  ;  a  shallow 
dish  in  which  a  teacup,  etc.,  is  set.  [F.  sauciere.]  — 
Sau'sage.  -sej,  n.  An  article  of  food,  made  of  meat 
minced,  highly  seasoned,  and  inclosed  in  a  prepared 
intestine.  [F.  saucisse,  LL.  salcitia,  fr.  L.  salsus, 
salted.] 

Sauerkraut,  sowr'krowt,  n.  Cabbage  preserved  in 
brine,  and  allowed  to  ferment,  —  a  German  dish. 
[G.,  fr.  sauer,  sour  (q.  v.),  and  kraut,  herb,  cab¬ 
bage.] 

Saunter,  san'tSr,  v.  i.  [-tered  (-tCrd),  -tering.]  To 
wander  about  idly,  loiter,  linger,  stroll,  wander. 
[Dan.  slentre ,  to  lounge  about,  slunte,  to  idle,  Sw. 
slentra.  to  loiter,  Ic.  and  Norw.  seint,  6lowly,  AS. 
same,  slow.]  —  Saun'terer,  -tSr-Sr,  n. 

Saurian,  saw'rY-an,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
saurian.  —  n.  An  animal  of  the  order  of  reptiles 
which  includes  all  that  are  covered  with  scales,  and 
have  4  legs,  as  the  lizard.  [Gr.  sauros,  lizard.] 

Sausage.  See  under  Sauce. 

Savage,  sav'ej,  a.  Pert,  to  the  forest ;  remote  from 
human  residence  and  improvements  ;  wild  ;  un¬ 
tamed  ;  uncivilized  ;  unpolished  ;  characterized  by 
cruelty;  ferocious;  brutish;  barbarous;  fierce;  pit¬ 
iless;  murderous.  —  n.  A  human  being  in  his  na¬ 
tive  state  of  rudeness;  a  man  of  extreme,  unfeeling, 
brutal  cruelty;  a  barbarian.  [OF.  salvage,  L.  silvati- 
cus,  wild,  silvan,  q.  v.]  —  Sav'agely,  adv.  —  Sav'- 
ageness,  n.  —  Sav'agery,  -ej-rY,  n.  State  or  condition 
of  being  savage;  a  wild,  uncultivated  condition;  bar¬ 
barism;  an  act  of  cruelty;  barbarity. — Sav'agism, 
-izm,  n.  State  of  being  savage. 

Savanna,  sa-van'na,  n.  An  extensive  open  plain  or 
meadow,  or  a  plain  destitute  of  trees,  and  covered 
with  grass.  [Sp.  sabana ,  a  sheet  for  a  bed,  a  large 
plain  covered  with  snow,  fr.  L.  sabanum,  Gr.  saba- 
non,  a  linen  cloth.] 

Savant,  sa-vawN',  n. ;  pi.  Savants,  same  pron.  A 
man  of  learning ;  one  versed  in  literature  or  sci¬ 
ence.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  savoir,  L.  sapere,  to  know:  see 
Sauid.] 

Save,  Savior,  etc.  See  under  Safe. 

Savin,  sav'in,  n.  An  evergreen  tree  or  shrub,  with 
dark  foliage,  producing  small  berries.  [AS.  safinas, 
L.  sabina  (herba),  Sabine  (herb).] 

Savor,  sa'vSr,  n.  Quality  affecting  the  organs  of  taste 
or  smell ;  specific  flavor  or  quality  ;  characteristic 
property  ;  taste  ;  relish  ;  odor  ;  scent.  —  v.  i.  [sa¬ 
vored  (-vSrd).-voRiNG.]  To  have  a  particular  smell 
or  taste;  to  indicate  the  presence  or  influence.  [OF. 
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samnr ,  L.  sapor,  fr.  sapere,  to  taste:  see  Sapid.]  — 
Sa'vory,  -ver-T,  a.  Having  savor  or  relish;  pleasing 
to  the  organs  of  taste  or  smell.  —  Sa'vorily,  adv.  — 
Sa'vorinesa,  n.  —  Sa'vorless,  a.  Having  no  savor  ; 
insipid. 

Savory,  sa'v6r-Y,  n.  An  aromatic  plant,  used  in  cook¬ 
ing.  [L .  satureia.] 

Savoy,  sa-voi',  n.  A  variety  of  cabbage,  having  curled 
leaves,  cultivated  for  winter  use.  [Orig.  fr.  Savoy, 
Italy.] 

Saw.  See  See,  also  Say. 

Saw,  saw,  n.  An  instrument  for  cutting,  consisting  of 
a  thin  blade  or  plate  of  steel,  with  a  series  of  sharp 
teeth  on  one  edge. — v.  t.  limit,  sawed  (sawd);  p.  p. 
SAWED  or  sawn  ;  sawing.]  To  cut  or  separate  with 
a  saw;  to  form  by  cutting  with  a  saw.  —  v.  i.  To  use 
a  saw,  practice  sawing;  to  cut  with  a  saw;  to  be  cut 
with  a  saw.  [AS.  saga,  Ic.  sog,  G.  saege,  a  saw;  s.  rt. 
L.  secure,  to  cut.]  —  Saw'yer,  n.  One  who  saws  tim¬ 
ber  into  planks  or  boards,  or  wood  for  fuel;  a  tree 
which,  having  fallen  into  a  stream,  lies  fast  by  the 
roots,  with  its  branches  rocking  above  and  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  like  the  motion  of  a  saw.  — 
Saw'du3t,  n.  Dust  or  small  fragments  of  wood, 
stone,  or  other  material, 
made  b}'  the  attrition  of 
a  saw.  —  Saw'-fish,  n.  A 
cartilaginous  fish,  close¬ 
ly  allied  to  the  shark:  it 
has  the  upper  jaw  pro¬ 
longed  into  a  long  beak 
or  snout,  with  teeth  ar¬ 
ranged  along  both  edges. 

--fly,  n.  One  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  insects,  the  fe¬ 
males  of  which  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  oviposi¬ 
tor  toothed  like  a  saw.  Saw-fish, 

for  boring  holes  for 

their  eggs  in  the  twigs  and  stems  of  plants. — mill,  n. 
A  mill  for  sawing  timber  or  marble,  etc. — pit,  n. 
A  pit  over  which  timber  is  sawed  by  two  men,  one 
standing  below  the  timber  and  the  other  above.  — 
-set,  n.  An  instrument  used  to  set  or  turn  the  teeth 
of  a  saw  a  little  outward.  —  See'saw,  n.  A  play 
among  children,  in  which  2  persons,  seated  upon 
opposite  ends  of  a  board  supported  in  the  middle, 
move  alternately  up  and  down;  a  board  adjusted  for 
this  purpose;  a  vibratory  or  reciprocating  motion.  — 
v.  i.  [seesawed  (-sawd),  -sawing.]  To  move  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  or  upward  and  downward.  —  a. 
Moving  up  and  down,  or  to  and  fro;  having  a  recip¬ 
rocating  motion.  [Reduplication  of  saw ,  expressing 
the  motion  to  and  fro,  in  the  act  of  sawing.] 

Saxifrage,  Saxifragous.  See  under  Sassafras. 

Saxon,  saks'un  or  saks'n,  n.  One  of  a  people  who 
formerly  dwelt  in  N.  Germany,  and  who  invaded 
and  conquered  England  in  the  5th  and  Gth  centuries: 
an  Anglo-Saxon  ;  a  native  of  Saxony  ;  language  of 
the  Saxons;  Anglo-Saxon.  —  a.  Pert,  to  the  Saxons, 
their  country,  or  their  language;  of,  or  pert,  to,  Saxo¬ 
ny,  or  its  inhabitants.  [AS.  Seaxa,  pi.  Seaxe,  Seaxan, 
fr.  seax,  a  knife,  short  sword,  dagger.] —  Sax'onism, 
-izm,  n.  An  idiom  of  the  Saxon  language. 

Say,  sa,  v.  t.  [said  (sed;  contr.  fr.  sayed),  saying.]  To 
express  in  words  (spoken  or  written),  tell,  speak, 
utter,  argue,  allege;  to  repeat,  rehearse,  recite;  to  an¬ 
nounce,  as  a  decision  or  opinion;  to  suppose,  assume 
to  be.  —  n.  A  speech;  something  said.  [AS.  secgan, 
Sw.  saga,  G.  sagen ,  Ic.  segja,  OIIG.  segjan,  Lithuan. 
sakyt,  to  say;  s.  rt.  sign,  saga.']  —  Say'ing,  n.  That 
which  is  said;  an  expression;  esp.,  a  proverbial  ex¬ 
pression. —  Saw,  n,  A  saying;  maxim;  proverb;  ad¬ 
age;  aphorism;  apothegm;  by-word.  [AS.  sugn,  Ic. 
saga:  see  Saga.] 

Sbirro,  zber'ro,  n. ;  pi.  -ri,  -re.  An  Italian  policeman. 
[It*] 

Scab,  skab,  n.  (Med.)  An  incrustation  over  a  sore  or 
wound.  A  contagious  disease  of  sheep.  [AS.  scseb, 
Dan.  and  Sw.  skab,  L.  scabies,  scab,  itch,  lit.  some¬ 
thing  scratched,  fr.  scabere,  to  scratch  ;  s.  rt.  shave, 
shabby.]  —  Scab'bed,  a.  Abounding,  or  diseased, 
withscabs;  mean;  paltry;  vile;  worthless.— Scab'bed- 
ness,  n.  —  Scab'by,  -bY,  a.  [-bier;  -biest.]  Affected 
with  scabs;  full  of  scabs;  diseased  with  the  scab  or 
mange;  mangy.-Scab'biness.n.— Sca'bious, -bY-us, 
a.  Consisting  of  scabs;  rough;  itchy;  leprous.  [L. 
scabiosus.] 

Scabbard,  skab'bard,  n.  The  case  in  which  the  blade 
of  a  sword,  etc.,  is  kept;  a  sheath.  [ME.  scaubert, 
for  scauherk ,  prob.  fr.  OF.  escale,  OIIG.  scala,  a 


shell,  husk,  rind,  scull,  and  OIIG.  bergan,  to  pro¬ 
tect,  hide:  see  Hauberk.] 

Scabrous,  ska'brus,  a.  Having  hard,  short,  rigid 
points  ;  rough  ;  rugged.  [F.  scabreux,  L.  scabrosus , 
fr.  scalier,  rough.]  —  Sca'brousness,  n. 

Scaffold,  skal'fold,  n.  A  temporary  structure  of  tim¬ 
ber,  boards,  etc.,  for  supporting  workmen  and  ma¬ 
terials,  in  building,  etc.  ;  esp.,  a  platform  for  the 
execution  of  a  criminal. — v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a 
scaffold.  [OF.  escafaut,  It.  and  Sp.  catafalco,  q.  v.] 

—  Scaf'folding,  n.  A  frame  or  structure  for  tempo¬ 
rary  support;  a  scaffold;  materials  for  scaffolds. 

Scagiiola.  See  under  Scare,  dish  of  a  balance. 

Scalade.  etc.  See  under  Scale,  a  ladder. 

Scald,  skawld,  v.  t.  To  burn  with  hot  liquid  or  steam; 
to  expose  to  a  boiling  or  violent  heat  over  a  fire,  or  in 
water  or  other  liquor.  —  n.  A  burn,  or  injury  to  the 
skin  and  flesh  by  some  hot  liquid,  or  by  steam.  [OF. 
escalder,  L.  excaldarc,  fr.  ex  and  r.aldus,  calidus,  hot, 
fr.  caldere,  to  be  hot;  s.  rt.  caldron.] 

Scald,  skawld,  «.  Scurf  on  the  head  ;  scab.  [Orig. 
sculled,  affected  with  scall.]  —  Scall,  skawl,  n.  Scab; 
scabbiness  ;  leprosy.  [Ic.  skalli,  a  bare  head,  Sw. 
skallig,  bald,  skala,  to  peel,  Dan.  and  Sw.  skal,  a 
husk;  s.  rt.  scale.]  —  Scald'-head,  n.  (Med.)  A  pus¬ 
tular  disease  of  the  hairy  scalp,  with  scabs  or  crusts. 

Scald,  skawld,  n.  A  reciter  and  singer  of  heroic  po¬ 
ems,  eulogies,  etc.,  among  the  Norsemen.  [Ic.  skald, 
orig.  loud  talker;  s.  rt.  scold.]  —  Scald'ic,  a.  Pert, 
to  the  scalds  or  poets  of  antiquity. 

Scale,  skal,  n.  The  dish  of  a  balance  ;  the  balance 
itself;  an  instrument  or  machine  for  weighing, — 
chiefly  in  pi.  when  applied  to  the  whole  instrument; 
one  of  the  small,  thin,  membranous  or  bony  pieces 
which  form  the  covering  of  many  fishes  and  reptiles; 
any  thin  layer  or  leaf  of  metal  or  other  material;  an 
incrustation  deposited  on  the  inside  of  a  vessel  in 
which  water  is  heated.  —  v.  t.  [scaled  (skald), 
scaling.]  To  strip  or  clear  of  scales;  to  take  off  in 
thin  layers  or  scales.  —  v.  i.  To  separate  and  come 
off  in  thin  layers  or  laminae.  [AS.  scale,  Ic.  and  Sw. 
skal,  scale  of  a  balance,  bowl,  cup,  AS.  scale,  sceale, 
Dan.  and  Sw.  skal,  OHG.  scala,  shell,  husk,  Goth. 
skalia,  a  tile;  s.  rt.  skill,  shell,  scall ,  scull.]  —  Scal'y, 
skai'Y,  «.  Covered  or  abounding  with  scales;  rough; 
resembling  scales,  laminae,  or  layers;  mean;  scabby. 

—  Sca'liness,  «.—  Scaglio'la,  skal-yo'la,  n.  An  imi¬ 
tation  of  marble,  formed  by  studding  the  surface  of 
a  substratum  of  gypsum  mixed  with  glue,  with  splin¬ 
ters  of  stone  of  different  colors,  and  then  polishing 
it.  [It.  scagliuola,  dim.  of  scaglia,  a  scale,  shell,  chip 
of  stoned 

Scale,  skal,  n.  A  ladder;  series  of  steps;  anything 
graduated,  esp.  when  employed  as  a  measure  or 
rule,  or  marked  by  lines  or  degrees  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  (Mus.)  The  gamut,  or  graduating  series  of  all 
the  tones,  ascending  or  descending,  from  the  key¬ 
note  to  its  octave.  Gradation;  scheme  of  compara¬ 
tive  rank  or  order;  relative  dimensions,  without  dif¬ 
ference  in  proportion  of  parts.— v.  t.  [scaled  (skald), 
scaling.]  To  climb  by  a  ladder,  or  as  if  by  a ’adder; 
to  clamber  up.  [L.  scala,  a  ladder,  prob.  s.  rt.  L. 
scamlere,  to  climb,  E.  scan,  escalade.]  —  Scalade', 
-lad',  n.  (Mil.)  An  assault  on  a  besieged  place  with 
ladders  to  mount  the  walls;  an  escalade. 

Scalene,  ska-len',  a.  ( Geom.)  Having  the  sides  and 
angles  unequal,  —  said  of  a  triangle  ;  having  the 
axis  inclined  to  the  base,  as  a  cone.  —  n. 

(Geom.)  A  triangle  having  its  sides  and  f 

angles  unequal,  [h. scalenus,  Gr.skalenos;  / 

s.  rt.  Gr.  skolios,  crooked,  skellos,  crook-  / 
legged,  skelos,  a  leg, 
shallow.] 

Scall.  See  Scald,  scurf. 

Scallion,  skal'yun,  n.  A  plant,  which  grows 
about  Ascalon,  in  Palestine:  it  is  allied  to 
the  garlic  and  onion. 

Scallop,  skol'lup,  n.  A  marine  shell-fish  or  „  , 

bivalve  mollusk, 
often  used  for  Tnangle- 
food:  the  shell  was  formerly 
worn  by  pilgrims  as  a  mark 
that  they  had  been  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  a  curving  of 
the  edge  of  anything,  like 
the  segment  of  a  circle  ;  a 
kind  of  dish  for  baking  oys¬ 
ters  in.  —  V.  t.  [SCALLOPED 
(-lupt),  -loping.]  To  mark 
or  cut  the  edge  or  border 
of  into  segments  of  circles. 


“~“ZJ 


Scallop  Shell. 
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[ME.  skalop,  OF.  escaIoj>e,  OD.  sr  helve,  a  shell,  G. 
schelfe,  a  husk;  s.  rt.  scale,  shell,  scalp.)  —  Scal'loped, 
-lupt,  a.  Made  or  done  with  or  in  a  scallop;  having 
the  edge  or  border  cut  or  marked  with  segments  of 
c\rc\es.— Scalloped  oysters.  (Cookery.)  Oysters  baked 
with  crumbs  of  bread  strewed  over  the  surface:  this 
was,  at  first,  done  in  scallop  shells,  and  afterwards 
in  a  dish  called  a  scallop.  —  Scalp,  skalp,  n.  That 
part  of  the  integument  of  the  head  usually  covered 
with  hair;  the  skin  of  the  head,  or  a  part  of  it,  with 
the  hair  belonging  to  it,  torn  off,  as  by  Indian  war¬ 
riors,  as  a  token  of  victory  over  an  enemy,  —  v.  t. 
[scalped  (skalpt),  scalping.]  To  deprive  of  the 
scalp,  or  integuments  of  the  head.  [Same  as  scallop, 
m  sense  of  shell,  skull;  s.  rt.  scale,  dish.] 

Scalpel,  skal'pel,  n.  ( Surg .)  A  knife  used  in  anatom¬ 
ical  dissections  and  surgical  operations.  [L.  scal/tel- 
lum,  dim.  of  scalprum  or  scalper,  a  knife,  scalpere, 
to  cut,  carve ;  s.  rt.  sharp.]  —  Scalp'er,  Scalp'ing- 
Pron,  n.  (Surg.)  An  instrument  used  in  scraping 
foul  and  carious  bones. 

Scaly.  See  under  Scale,  a  dish. 

Scamble,  etc.  See  under  Scamp. 

Scammony,  skain'mo-nY,  n.  A  plant  of  the  convolvu¬ 
lus  family  ;  an  inspissated  sap  obtained  from  its 
root,  having  a  blackish-gray  color,  a  nauseous  smell, 
and  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste.  [OF.  scamtnonie,  Gr. 
skamonia.]  —  Scammo'niate,  -nY-at,  a.  Made  with 
or  containing,  etc. 

Scamp,  skamp,  n.  A  rascal;  scoundrel;  mean  villain. 
— v.t.  [scamped  (skamt), -ping.]  To  perform  (work) 
dishonestly  or  in  an  unworkmanlike  manner.  [Abbr. 
fr.  scamper.] — Scam'per,  v.  i.  [-peked (-perd),  -Pek¬ 
ing.]  To  run  with  speed ;  to  nasten  away,  escape. 
[OF.  escamper.  It.  scampare,  to  escape,  save  one’s 
self,  L.  ex,  from,  and  campus,  the  field  (of  battle).] 
—  Scam'ble,  -bl,  v.  i.  To  stir  quick,  be  bus}’,  scram¬ 
ble;  to  be  awkward.  —  v.  t.  To  mangle,  maul.  [OD. 
schampelen,  to  slip,  schampen,  to  escape.]  —  Scam'- 
bler,  n.  One  who  scambles  ;  a  bold  intruder  upon 
the  generosity  or  hospitality  of  others. 

Scan,  skan,  v.  t.  [scanned  (skand), -ning.]  To  mount 
by  steps ;  to  go  through  with  (a  verse),  marking 
and  distinguishing  the  feet  of  which  it  is  composed; 
to  go  over  and  examine  point  by  point,  scrutinize. 
[OF.  escander ,  to  climb,  L.  scandere,  to  climb,  also 
scan  verses,  Skr.  skarui,  to  ascend  ;  s.  rt.  ascend, 
condescend,  etc.,  perh.  scale,  escalade.]  —  Scan'dent, 
a.  (Bot.)  Climbing,  either  with  spiral  tendrils  for 
support,  or  by  adhesive  fibers,  as  a  stalk.  [L. 
scandcns,  p.  pr.  of  scandere.]  —  Scan'sion,  -shun,  n. 
Act  of  scanning.  [L.  sewnsto.]  —  Scanso'res, 
n.  pi.  An  order  of 
birds  whose  toes 
are  in  pairs,  2  be¬ 
fore  and  2  behind, 
enabling  them  to 
cling  to  and  climb 
upon  trees,  as  the 
woodpeckers  and 
parrots.  fNL.]  — 

Scanso'rial,  -rT-al, 
a.  Pert,  to,  etc. ; 
climbing,  or  adapt¬ 
ed  to  climbing. 

Scandal,  skan'dal, 
n.  Reproach  o  r 
reprobation  called 
forth  by  what  is 
regardeaas  wrong, 
heinous,  or  fla¬ 
grant;  imputed 
disgrace;  re¬ 
proachful  asper¬ 
sion  ;  defamatory 
speech  or  report ; 
detraction  ;  cal¬ 
umny  ;  opprobri¬ 
um  ;  reproach; 
shame  ;  disgrace. 


-so-rez, 


Scansores. 


a  a,  head  and  foot  of  cuckoo  ;  b  b,  head 
and  foot  of  green  woodpecker  ; 
c  e,  head  and  toot  of  great  jacamar. 

[F.  scandale,  L.  scandalum,  Gr. 
skandalon,  a  snare,  stumbling-hlock,  also  scandal, 
offense,  skandalathron,  spring  of  a  trap.]  —  Scan'- 
dalize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Tzd),  -izing.]  To  give  offense 
to,  excite  the  reprobation  of;  to  reproach,  defame. — 
Scan'dalous,  -dal-us,  a.  Giving  offense  ;  exciting 
reprobation;  calling  out  condemnation;  disgraceful 
to  reputation  ;  bringing  shame  or  infamy  ;  shame¬ 
ful  ;  base  ;  defamatory  ;  libelous.  —  Scan'dalously, 
adv.  —  Scan'dalousness,  n.  —  Scan'dalum  Magna 
turn.  (Law.)  A  defamatory  speech  or  writing  made 
or  published  to  the  injury  of  a  person  of  dignity,  — 


[L.,  scandal  of  mag- 


Scape. 


usually  abbreviated  scan.  mag. 
nates.] 

Scandent,  Scansion,  etc.  See  under  Scan. 

Scant,  skant,  v.  t.  To  limit,  straiten,  treat  illiberally; 
to  make  small,  narrow,  or  scanty.  —  v.  i.  To  fail, 
or  become  less.  —  a.  Scarcely  sufficient;  less  than 
is  wanted  for  the  purpose.  [Ic.  skamt,  neut.  of 
skammr,  short,  brief,  whence  skamta,  to  dole  out, 
apportion  meals,  OIIG.  scam,  short.]  —  Scant'ly, 
adv.  In  a  scant  manner;  not  fully  or  sufficiently ; 
narrowly;  penuriously.  —  Scant'ness,  n.  —  Scant'y, 
-T,  a.  [-ier;  -iest.]  Wanting  amplitude  or  extent; 
not  abundant  for  use  or  necessity;  hardly  sufficient; 
sparing;  niggardly;  narrow  ;  poor;  parsimonious  ; 
penurious.—  Scant/ily,  -Y-lY,  adv.  In  a  scanty  man¬ 
ner;  not  fully.  —  Scant'iness,  n. 

Scantling,  skant'ling,  n.  A  piece  of  timber  sawed  or 
cut  of  a  small  size,  as  for  studs,  rails,  etc.  [OF.  es- 
chantillon,  a  cantle,  corner-piece,  sample,  pattern, 
eschanteler,  to  break  or  cut  into  small  pieces,  fr.  es- 
(=  L.  ex)  and  cantel,  chantel  =  E.  cantle,  q.  v.,  un¬ 
der  Cant,  to  incline.] 

Scape,  skap,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  escape.  [Abbr.  fr.  escape .] 
—  Scape'-goat,  n.  (Jewish  Antiq.)  A  goat  upon 
whose  head  were  symbolically  placed  the  sins  of 
the  people,  after  which  he  was  suffered  to  escape 
into  the  wilderness.  A  person  on  whom  the  sins  of 
another  may  be  fixed. — grace,  n.  A  graceless,  hair¬ 
brained  fellow.  —  Scape'ment,  n.  A  kind  of  mech¬ 
anism:  see  Escapement. 

Scape,  skap,  n.  (Bot.)  A  peduncle  rising  directly  from 
the  root,  as  in  the  stemless  vio¬ 
lets,  the  bloodroot,  etc.  [L.  sea- 
pus,  Gr.  skapos,  a  stalkj 

Scaphoid,  skaf'oid,  a.  Resem¬ 
bling  a  boat  in  form:  see  Ear. 

[Gr.  skaphe,  boat,  and  eidos, 
shape.] 

Scapula,  skap'u-la,  n. ;  pi.  -l.e, 

-le.  (Anat.)  The  shoulder- 
blade  :  see  Skeleton.  [L. ; 
prob.  s.  rt.  scapus  (see  Scape) 
and  scepter.]  —  Scap'ular,  a. 

Pert,  to  the  shoulder  or  to  the 
scapula.  [L.  scapularis.]  — 

Scap'ular, -ulary,  -la-rY,  n.  A  part  of  the  habit  of 
certain  religious  orders  in  the  Rom.  Catli.  church, 
consisting  of  2  bands  of  woolen  stuff  worn  over  the 
gown,  of  which  one  crosses  the  back  or  shoulders, 
and  the  other  the  stomach. 

Scar,  skar,  n.  A  mark  remaining  after  a  wound  or 
ulcer  is  healed;  a  cicatrix;  blemish. —  v.  t.  [scarred 
(skard),  scarring.]  To  mark  with  a  scar,  or  scars. 
[OF.  escare,  L.  eschara,  a  scar,  esp.,  fr.  a  burn,  Gr. 
eschara,  a  fireplace,  brazier,  also  a  scar  :  see  Es¬ 
char.] 

Scar,  Scaur,  skar,  n.  A  bare  and  broken  place  on  a 
side  of  a  mountain,  or  in  the  high  bank  of  a  river. 
[Ic.  sker,  a  skerry,  isolated  rock  in  the  sea,  skor,  a 
rift  in  a  rock;  s.  rt.  share,  score.] 

Scarab,  skar'ab,  Scar'abee,  -a-be,  -abae'us,  -a-be'us,  n. 
An  insect  having  cased 
wings ;  a  beetle.  [F.  scar- 
abde,  L.  scarabteus.] 

Scaramouch,  skar'a-mowch.n. 

A  personage  in  Italian  com¬ 
edy,  characterized  by  great 
boastfulness  and  poltroon¬ 
ery  ;  a  buffoon ;  hence,  a 
person  of  like  characterist¬ 
ics.  [Fr.  F.  scaramouche,  F. 
rendering  of  It.  Scarramuccia,  name  of  an  Italian 
buffoon  who  acted  in  London  and  Paris  in  the  17th 
century:  see  Skirmish.] 

Scarce,  skars,  a.  Not  plentiful  or  abundant:  not 
easily  to  be  procured  ;  rare  ;  infrequent ;  deficient; 
uncommon.  [OF.  escars,  It.  scarso,  D.  schiers.  Ar¬ 
mor.  skarz,  scarce,  scanty,  saving,  niggard,  Armor. 
skarza,  to  diminish,  shorten,  spare,  he  niggardly, 
also  to  sweep,  cleanse;  s.  rt.  W.  carthu,  to  scour, 
cleanse.]  — Scarce,  Scarce'ly,  adv.  With  difficulty; 
hardly  ;  scantly  ;  barely  ;  but  just.  —  Scarce'ness, 
Scar'city,  -sY-tY,  n.  Condition  of  being  scarce;  lack 
of  plenty;  infrequency;  deficiency;  penury;  dearth; 
rarity;  short  supply.  [OF.  escarsete.] 

Scare,  sk&r,  v.  t.  [scared  (skard),  scaring.1  To 
terrify  suddenly,  make  afraid,  frighten,  alarm. 
[ME.  skerren,  fr.  skerre,  Ic.  skjarr,  shy,  timid, 
skirra,  to  bar,  prevent,  skirrask,  to  shun,  shrink 
from;  perh.  s.  rt.  share,  shear,  sheer.]  —  Scare'crow, 
n.  An  object  set  up  to  frighten  crows,  etc.,  from 


Scarab. 
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cornfields ;  anything  which  terrifies  without  dan¬ 
ger;  a  vain  terror. 

Scarf,  skiirf,  n.  A  light  article  of  dress,  worn  loosely 
over  the  shoulders  or  about  the  neck.  —  v.  t. 
[scarfed  ( skiirf t),  scarfing.]  To  throw  loosely 
on,  put  on  like  a  scarf;  to  cover,  bandage.  [AS. 
scear/e,  a  fragment,  piece,  scearfian,  to  shred,  scrape, 
D.  scherf,  a  shred,  OF.  escharpe,  a  scarf,  pilgrim’s 
scrip,  OD.  scliarpe ,  LG.  schrap,  a  scrip  ;  s.  rt.  scrip, 
scrap,  scrape,  sharp.]  —  Scarf'skin,  n.  (Aunt.)  The 
outer  thin  integument  of  the  body;  the  cuticle;  epi¬ 
dermis. 

Scarf,  skiirf,  v.  t.  To  cut  a  scarf  on,  as  for  a  joint  in 
timber. —  n.  (Carp.)  The 
part  cut  away  from  each 
of  2  pieces  of  timber  to 
be  joined  longitudinal¬ 
ly,  so  that  tne  corre¬ 
sponding  ends  may  fit 
together  in  an  even 
joint;  the  joint  s o 
formed.  [Sw.  skarfva, 
to  join  together,  piece 
out,  skarf,  scarf,  seam, 
joint,  1c.  skara,  to  over¬ 
lap  and  clinch,  said  of 
the  planks  of  a  boat, 
skera,  to  shear,  cut,  shape,  Bavarian  scharben,  to 
notch  timber,  G.  scharben,  to  cut  small;  s.  rt.  shear.] 

Scarify,  skar'T-fi,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -fying.]  To 
scratch  or  cut  the  skin  of;  to  make  small  incisions 
in,  by  means  of  a  lancet  or  cupping  instrument;  to 
stir  the  surface  soil  of.  [F.  scarifier,  L.  scarificare, 
fr.  Gr.  skariphaomai,  I  scratch  or  scrape  up,  fr. 
skariphos,  a  style  for  drawing,  sharp-pointed  instru¬ 
ment;  s.  rt.^/ieac.]—  Scar'ifica'tion,  n.  (Surg.)  The 
operation  of  scarifying,  esp.  with  the  cupping  in¬ 
struments  [F.] — Scar'ifica'tor.  n.  (Surg.)  An  in¬ 
strument  used  in  cupping.  —  Scar'ifi'er,  n.  One 
who  scarifies;  the  instrument  used  for  scarifying. 
(Agric.)  An  implement  for  stirring  and  loosening 
the  soil. 

Scarlet,  skar'let,  n.  A  bright  red  color,  lighter  than 
crimson.  —  a.  Of  the  color  called  scarlet ;  of  a  bright 
red  color.  [OF.  escarlate,  It.  scarlatto,  scarlet,  fr. 
Per .  saqalat,  suqlat,  scarlet  cloth,  saqlan,  cloth.]  — 
Scar'let-fe'ver,  Scar'lati'na,  -te'na,  n.  (Mecl.)  A 
contagious  and  often  malignant  febrile  disease,  char¬ 
acterized  by  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  and  a  scar¬ 
let  rash,  appearing  usually  on  the  2d  day,  and  ending 
in  desquamation  about  the  6th  or  7th  day. 

Scarp,  skiirp,  n.  A  perpendicular,  or  nearly  perpen¬ 
dicular,  slope.  (Fort.)  The  interior  slope  of  the  ditch 
at  the  foot  of  the  rampart:  see  Casemate.  —  v.  t. 
[scarped  (skarpt),  scarpingJ  To  cut  [down  per¬ 
pendicularly,  or  nearly  so.  [F.  escarpe.  It.  scarpa, 
a  scarp,  OF.  escarper,  to  cut  smooth  and  steep,  LG. 
scharp  =  E.  sharp,  q.  v.  ;  same  as  escarp.] 

Scath,  skath.  Scathe,  skath,  v.  t.  [scathed  (sk&tht 
or  skathd),  scathing  (skath'-  or  skath'ing).]  To 
do  harm  to,  injure,  damage,  waste,  destroy. — n. 
Damage;  injury;  waste;  harm.  [AS.  sceadhan,  Ic. 
skadlia,  D.  and  G.  schaden,  to  harm,  injure,  Skr. 
kshata,  hurt,  p.  p.  of  kshan,  to  wound.]  —  Scath'ful, 
-ful,  a.  Injurious;  harmful;  destructive.  —  Scath'- 
less,  a.  Without  waste  or  damage. 

Scatter,  skat'ter,  v.  t.  [-tered  (-t5rd),  -tering.]  To 
strew  about,  sprinkle  around;  to  cause  to  separate 
in  different  directions;  to  frustrate,  disappoint,  and 
overthrow,  dissipate.  —  v.  i.  To  be  dispersed  or 
dissipated.  [AS.  scateran  ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  skedannumi,  I 
sprinkle,  scatter,  L.  scandula,  a  shingle  for  a  roof, 
Skr.  skhad,  to  cut,  E.  shed,  shatter.]  —  Scat'tered, 
-t5rd,  a.  Dispersed.  (Bot.)  Irreg¬ 
ular  in  position;  without  appar¬ 
ent  order.  —  Scat'ter-bvain,  n.  A 
giddy  or  thoughtless  person. 

Scaur.  See  Scar,  bare  place  on  a 
mountain. 

Scavenger,  skav'en-jer,  n.  A  per¬ 
son  who  cleans  the  streets  of  a 
city,  by  scraping  or  sweeping,  and 
carrying  off  the  filth;  one  engaged 
in  a  mean  or  dirty  occupation ; 
esp.  one  who  gathers  garbage 
from  ash-barrels,  dumps,  etc. ;  a 
creature  which  eats  or  removes 
filth, carrion, etc.  [ME.  scamper, 

OF.  scawageour,  orig.  a  customs 
officer,  afterwards  charged  with 
the  cleaning  of  the  streets,  fr. 
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OLawF.  scavage,  a  showing,  fr.  AS.  sceawian,  to 
show;  not  fr.  AS.  scafan,  to  shave,  scrape.] 

Scene,  sen,  n.  The  structure  on  which  a  spectacle  or 
play  is  exhibited;  stage;  one  of  the  slides,  hangings, 
or  other  devices,  used  to  give  an  appearance  of  real¬ 
ity  to  the  action  of  a  play  ;  a  separate  portion  of  a 
play,  subordinate  to  the  act ;  place,  time,  circum¬ 
stances,  etc.,  in  which  anything  is  imagined  to  occur, 
or  where  the  action  of  a  story,  play,  poem,  etc.,  is 
laid;  an  assemblage  of  objects  presented  to  the  view 
at  once;  spectacle;  show;  exhibition;  view;  a  dra¬ 
matic  or  striking  exhibition  of  passionate  feeling ; 
an  interview  ;  action,  or  course  of  action,  done  for 
effect.  [L.  scena,  Gr.  skene,  sheltered  place,  tent, 
stage,  scene,  Skr.  chliaya,  shadowing  ==  E.  shade.]  — 
Scen'ery,  -Sr-Y,  n.  The  paintings  and  hangings  rep¬ 
resenting  the  scenes  of  a  play;  general  aspect,  as  re¬ 
gards  variety  and  beauty  or  the  reverse  in  a  land¬ 
scape  :  combination  of  natural  views ;  representation ; 
imagery.  [L.  scenarius,  pert,  to  a  play.J  —  Scenic, 
sen''-  or  sen'ik,  -ical,  sSn'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  scenery,  esp.  the  scenery  of  a  theater ; 
theatrical.  —  Scenog'raphy,  se-nog'ra-fY,  n.  The 
representation  of  a  body  on  a  perspective  plane;  or  a 
description  of  it,  in  all  its  dimensions,  as  it  appears 
to  the  eye.  [Gr.  skenographia  ;  grapliein,  to  write.] 
—  Scen'ograph'ic,  sSn'o-graf'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to 
scenography;  drawn  in  perspective. 

Scent,  sent,  v.  t.  To  perceive  by  the  olfactory  organs, 
smell ;  to  imbue  or  fill  with  odor,  perfume.  —  n. 
Odor  ;  smell  ;  power  of  smelling  ;  sense  of  smell  ; 
chase  followed  by  the  scent;  course  of  pursuit;  track. 
[Prop,  and  orig.  sent,  F.  sentir,  L.  sentire,  to  feel, 
perceive  ;  s.  rt.  G.  sinnen,  to  meditate,  fr.  sinn,  feel¬ 
ing  =  E.  sense,  q.  v.]  —  Scent 'less,  a. 

Scepter,  -tre,  sep'tgr,  n.  A  staff  borne  by  kings,  as  a 

badge  of  authority  ;  a  _ _ 

royal  mace;  royal  pow-  GwH*®**-  * 

er  or  authority.  —  v.  t.  Scepter. 

[sceptered  or  -tred 

(-terd),  -tering  or  -tring.]  To  invest  with  royal 
authority,  or  with  the  ensign  of  authority.  [ME. 
and  F.  sceptre,  L.  septrum,  Gr.  skeptron,  fr.  skeptein, 
to  prop,  also  to  lean  on.] 

Sceptic,  Sceptical,  etc.  See  Skeptic,  etc. 

Schedule,  sked'ul,  in  Eng.  pron.  shed'ul,  n.  A  writ¬ 
ten  or  printed  scroll  of  paper  ;  a  document ;  esp.,  an 
official  or  formal  list  or  inventory;  catalogue.  TOF.; 
L.  schedula,  a  small  leaf  of  paper,  dim.  of  seneda, 
scida,  a  strip  of  papyrus  bark,  Gr.  schede,  a  tablet, 
schide,  a  cleft  piece  of  wood,  fr.  schizein,  Skr.  chhid, 
to  cut.] 

Scheik.  Same  as  Sheik. 

Scheme,  skem,  n.  A  combination  of  things  connected 
and  adjusted  by  design  ;  a  plan  of  something  to  be 
done;  any  lineal  or  mathematical  diagram;  project; 
design;  contrivance;  purpose;  plot.— v.  t.  [schemed 
(skemd),  scheming.]  To  plan,  project.  —  v.  i.  To 
form  a  plan  or  project,  contrive.  [L.  and  Gr.  schema, 
fr.  Gr.  ecliein,  fut.  scheso,  to  hold,  have  ;  s.  rt.  Skr 
sah,  to  bear,  endure.]  —  Schem'er,  -ist.  n.  One  whe 
schemes  or  contrives  ;  a  projector.  —  Sche'sis,  ske'. 
sis,  n.  ( Rhet .)  A  figure  of  speech  whereby  a  cer¬ 
tain  affection  or  inclination  of  an  adversary  or  op¬ 
ponent  is  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  answering  it. 
[Gr.] 

Schirrhus.  See  Scirrus. 

Schism,  sizm,  n.  Division  or  separation  ;  permanent 
division  or  separation  in  the  Christian  church,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  diversity  of  opinions,  or  other  reason. 
[F.  schisme,  L.  and  Gr.  schisma,  fr.  Gr.  skizein,  fut. 
schiso,  to  cleave  ;  s.  rt.  L.  scindere,  Skr.  chhid,  to  cut, 
E.  schist,  squill,  schedule,  rescind.]  —  Schismat'ic, 
-mat'ik,  -mat'ical,  a.  Pert,  to  or  implying,  schism  ; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  schism ;  tending  to 
schism.  —  Schismat'ic,  n.  One  who  separates  from 
an  estaolished  church  or  religious  faith  ;  heretic  ; 
partisan. 

Schist,  shist,  n.  ( Geol .)  A  rock  having  a  schistose 
structure,  —  used  esp.  of  some  kinds  of  metamorphic 
rocks.  [Gr.  schistos,  easily  cleft,  fr.  schizein:  see 
Schism.]  — Schistose', -os',  Schist'ous,  -us,  a.  Ad- 
mitting*of  division  by  natural  cleavage  into  flags, 
slabs,  or  slates,  —  used  esp.  of  metamorphic  rocks. 

School,  skool,  n.  A  place  for  learned  intercourse 
and  instruction;  an  institution  for  learning;  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  learning  of  a  grade  below  a  college  or 
university  ;  place  of  elementary  instruction  ;  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  an  institution  of  instruction  ;  one  of  the 
mediaeval  seminaries  for  teaching  logic,  metaphys¬ 
ics,  and  theology,  characterized  by  academical  dis- 


&m,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  t2rm ;  In,  Ice ;  Odd,  tone,  dr ; 
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nutations  and  subtilties  of  reasoning  j  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  scholars  ;  body  of  pupils  ;  the  disciples  or 
followers  of  a  teacher  ;  a  sect  or  denomination  in 
philosophy,  theology,  science,  etc. ;  a  shoal  or  com¬ 
pact  body,  as  of  fish.  —  v.  t.  [schooled  (skbold), 
schooling.]  To  train  in  an  institution  of  learning; 
to  tutor ;  to  chide  and  admonish.  [AS.  scoln,  D. 
school,  Ir.  sgol,  a  school,  also  a  shoal  of  fishes,  L. 
schola ,  a  school,  Gr.  schole,  rest,  leisure,  disputa¬ 
tion,  place  where  lectures  are  given,  school;  s.  rt. 
scheme ,  shoal.]  —  School'ing,  n.  Instruction  in 
school;  tuition;  reproof;  reprimand;  compensation 
for  instruction.  —  School'-boy,  -girl,  n.  One  who  at¬ 
tends  a  school.  — dame.  n.  A  female  teacher  of  a 
school. — fellow,  n.  One  bred  at  the  same  school 
and  at  the  same  time  as  another.  — house,  n.  A 
house  appropriated  for  the  use  of  schools,  or  for  in¬ 
struction.  —  -man,  n.  One  versed  in  the  niceties 
of  academical  disputation,  or  of  the  school  divinity 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  one  of  the  philosophers  and 
divines  of  the  !»th-14th  centuries.  — master,  -mis'- 


tress,  7i.  One  who  presides  over  and  teaches  a  school; 
a  teacher  or  instructor.  —  Schol'ar,  skol'ar,  n.  One 
who  attends  a  school ;  one  who  learns  of  a  teacher; 
pupil ;  learner  ;  disciple  ;  a  learned  person  ;  a  man 
of  high  literary  or  scientific  attainments;  one  versed 
in  any  branch  of  knowledge;  one  acquainted  with 
books  only;  a  pedant.  [AS.  scolare.]  —  Schol'arly, 
a.  Like,  or  becoming,  a  scholar.  —  Scholarship,  n. 
Character  and  qualities  of  a  scholar ;  attainments 
in  science  or  literature;  learning;  erudition;  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  foundation  for  the  support  of  a  student.— 
Scholas'tic,  sko-las'tik.  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the 
method  or  subtilties  of  the  schools.  —  Scholas'tic, 
-tical,  a.  Pert.  to.  or  suiting,  a  scholar  or  school  ; 
pert,  to  the  schoolmen,  or  philosophers  and  divines 
of  the  middle  ages;  pedantic;  formal.  —  Scholas'ti- 
cally,  adv.  — .Scholasticism,  -tY-sizm,  n.  The  meth¬ 
od  or  subtilties  of  the  schools  of  philosophy;  scholas¬ 
tic  formality.— Scho'liast,  -lY-ast,  n.  A  commentator 
or  annotator.  [Gr.  scholiastes.]  —  SchoTiast'ic,  a. 
Pert,  to  a  scholiast  or  his  pursuits.  —  Scho'lium,  -1Y- 
um,  n. ;  L.  pi.  -lia,  -1Y-&,  E.  pi.  -liums.  A  mar¬ 
ginal  annotation,  —  so  called  as  being  the  fruit  of  the 
leisure  hours  of 
the  writers. 

(Math.)  A  remark 
or  observation 
subjoined  to  a 
d  emonstration. 

[Gr.  scholion.] 

Ben  ooner,  skoou'Sr, 
w.  (  N aut .  )  A 
sharp-built  vessel, 
having  2,  3,  or  4 
masts,  with  fore-  ~~ 
a  n  d  -  a  f  t  sails. 

[Prop,  scooner,  fr. 
scoon,  a  word  used 
in  some  parts  of  N. 

Eng.  to  denote  the 
act  of  making 

stones  skip  along  m  _  .,  „  , 

the  surface  of  the  Topsail  Schooner, 

water ;  Scot,  scon,  to  skip  stones,  AS.  scunian,  to 
avoid,  shun.]  —  Topsail  schooner.  The  original  form 
of  schooner,  having  square  fore-topsail  and  fore¬ 
topgallant  sail,  but  the  other  sails  fore-and-aft. 

Schorl,  shfirl,  n.  (Min.)  Black  tourmaline.  [G. 
schoerl ,  Sw.  skorl,  peril,  fr.  skor,  brittle.] 

Sciagraphy,  si-ag'ra-fY,  -og'raphy,  n.  Art  or  science 
of  projecting  or  delineating  shadows  as  they  fall  in 
nature.  (Arch.)  The  profile  or  vertical  section  of 
a  building.  [Gr.  skiagraphia,  fr.  skia,  a  shadow, 
and  grajdiein,  to  write.]  —  Sciom'achy,  -otn'a-kY,  n. 
A  mock  contest  with  one’s  own  shadow  or  with 
shadows;  imaginary  or  futile  combat.  [Gr.  skiama- 
chia;  mache,  battle.]  —  Sci'oman'cy,  -man/sY,  n. 
Divination  by  means  of  shadows.  [Gr.  manteia, 
divination.]  —  Sciop'tic,  -trie,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a 
certain  optical  arrangement  for  forming  images  in 
a  darkened  room.  [Gr.  optikos  =  E.  optic.'] 

Sciatic,  si-at'ik,  Sciat'ica,  -Y-ka,  n.  (Med.)  Neural¬ 
gia  of  the  sciatic  nerve;  a  rheumatic  affection  of 
the  hip  joint,  or  of  the  parts  surrounding  it.  —  Sci- 
at'lc,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  affecting,  the  hip.  _  [F.  sci- 
atique ,  LL.  sciaticus,  corrupt,  of  L.  ischiadictis,  Gr. 
ischiadikos,  subject  to  pains  in  the  loins,  fr.  ischian, 
the  socket  of  the  thigh.] 

Science,  si'ens,  n.  Exact  and  comprehensive  infor¬ 
mation,  skill,  or  expertness;  investigation  of  truth 


for  its  own  sake  ;  that  which  is  known  ;  knowl¬ 
edge  duly  arranged,  and  referred  to  general  truths 
ana  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  from 
which  it  is  derived.  [F.  ;  L.  scientia,  fr.  scire,  to 
know  ;  s.  rt.  skill.]  —  Scientif'ic,  -tif'ik,  a.  Agree¬ 
ing  with,  or  depending  on,  the  rules  or  principles  of 
science.  [F.  scientijique  ;  h.  face  re,  to  make.]  —  Sci- 
entif'ical,  -ically,  adv.  In  a  scientific  manner;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  of  science.  —  Sci'olist, 
-o-list,  n.  One  who  knows  anything  superficially ;  a 
smatterer.  [L.  sciolus,  dim.  of  scias,  knowing,  fr. 
scire.]  —  Sci'olism,  -lizm,  n.  Superficial  knowledge. 

Scilicet,  sil't-set.  To  wit;  namely,  —  often  abbr.  to 
sc.,  or  ss.  [L.,  contr.  fr.  scire  licet,  you  may  know.] 

Scimiter,  -itar,  sim'Y-ter,  n.  A  short  sword  with  a 
convex  edge  or  recurved  point.  [See  Cimeter.J 

Scintillate,  sin'til-lat,  v.  i.  To  emit  sparks,  or  fine 
igneous  particles;  to  sparkle,  as  the  fixed  stars.  [L. 
scintillare,  -latum,  fr.  scintilla,  a  spark.]  —  Scin'til- 
lant,  a.  Emitting  sparks  ;  sparkling.  —  Scintilla '- 
tion,  7i.  Act  of  scintillating;  act  of  emitting  sparks, 
or  of  twinkling.  [F.j 

Sciography.  Same  as  Sciagraphy. 

Sciolism,  etc.  See  under  Science. 

Sciomachy,  Scioptic,  etc.  See  under  Sciagraphy. 

Scion,  spun,  n.  A  shoot  or  twig  of  a  plant,  esp.  when 
cut  for  ingrafting  in  a  stock;  a  cion;  a  descendant; 
an  heir.  [F. :  see  Cion.] 

Scire-facias,  sFre-fa'shY-as,  n.  (Law.)  A  judicial 
writ,  founded  upon  some  record,  and  requiring  the 
party  proceeded  against  to  show  cause  why  the 
party  bringing  it  should  not  have  advantage  of  such 
record,  or  why  the  record  should  not  be  annulled. 
[L.,  cause  vou  to  know.] 

Scirrhous,  skir'rus,  a.  Proceeding  from,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  scirrhus;  indurated;  knotty.  —  n.  :  L.  pi. 
-RHi,  E.  pi.  -rhuses.  (Med.)  An  indolent  indura¬ 
tion,  particularly  of  the  glands;  a  hard,  cancerous 
growth,  which  emits  a  creaking  sound  when  incised. 
[LateL.,  fr.  Gr.  skirros,  skiros ,  a  hardened  swelling, 
fr.  skiros,  hard.]  —  Scirrhos'ity,  -Y-tl,  n.  A  morbid 
induration,  as  of  a  gland. 

Scissel,  sis'sel,  n.  Clippings  of  metals  made  in  va¬ 
rious  mechanical  operations.  —  Scis'sile,  -sil,  a. 
Capable  of  being  cut  or  divided  by  a  sharp  instru¬ 
ment.  [L.  scissilis,  fr.  scindere,  scission,  to  cut,  split; 
s.  rt.  abscind,  schism}  etc.] — Scis'sion,  sizh'un,  n. 
Act  of  cutting  or  dividing  by  an  edged  instrument; 
state  of  being  cut;  division;  separation.  [L.  scissio, 
fr.  scindere.]  —  Scis'sure,  sizh'er,  n.  A  longitudinal 
opening  made  by  cutting  ;  a  cleft;  fissure.  [L.  scis- 
surd.] 

Scissors,  siz'zerz,  n.  pi.  A  cutting  instrument  con¬ 
sisting  of  2  cutting  blades  movable  on  a  pin  in  the 
center.  [OF.  cisoires,  later  ciseaux,  pi.  of  ciseau, 
cisel  —  E.  chisel,  q.  v. ;  not  f  r.  1/.  scissor  ( fr,  scindere, 
scissum,  to  cut),  a  carver,  gladiator,  in  LL.  a  butch¬ 
er  (a  person,  not  an  instrument],  but  confused  with 
it.]  —  Scis'sor,  v.  t.  To  cut  with  scissors  or  shears. 

Scissure.  See  under  Scissel. 

Sclave,  skliiv,  n.  One  belonging  to  the  Slavonic  race; 
the  Slavonic  language.  [See  Slave.]  —  Sclavon'ic, 
Sclavo'nian,  -nY-an,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  Slavonia,  or 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Slavic  race.  —  n.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Slavonia;  the  language  of 
the  Slavic  race. 

Sclerema,  skle-re'ina,  n.  (Med.)  Induration  of  the 
cellular  tissue.  [Gr.  skier  os,  hard.]  —  Sclerot'ic,  a. 
Hard  ;  firm.  —  n.  (Anat.)  The  firm,  white,  outer 
coat  of  the  eye:  see  Eye. 

Scobs,  skobz,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  Raspings  of  ivory,  harts¬ 
horn,  metals,  etc.;  the  dross  of  metals.  [L.  scobs 
or  scobis,  fr.  scabere,  to  scrape.] 

Scoff,  skof,  v.  i.  [scoffed  (skoft),  scoffing.]  To 
show  insolent  ridicule,  mockery,  or  derision;  to  utter 
contumelious  language;  to  sneer,  mock,  gibe,  jeer. — 

—  v.  t.  To  treat  witli  derision  or  scorn  ;  to  mock  at. 

—  n.  Expression  of  scorn  or  contempt.  [OFries. 
schof,  a  scoff,  taunt,  Ic.  skaup,  skop,  mockery,  ridi¬ 
cule,  OD.  schobben,  to  scoff,  mock;  s.  rt.  MI1G.  schup- 
fen  —  E.jhove.]  —  Scoff 'er,  n.  —  Scoff'ingly,  adv. 

Scold,  skold,  v.  i.  To  find  fault,  chide  sharply  or 
coarsely.  —  v.  t.  To  chide  with  rudeness  and  bois¬ 
terous  clamor;  to  rate;  to  rebuke  or  reprove  with 
severity.  —  n.  One  who  scolds;  esp.,  a  rude,  clamor¬ 
ous,  foul-mouthed  woman;  shreiv;  a  scolding.  [D. 
schold,  imp.  of  scheldan,  G.  shelten,  to  scold,  1c. 
skjalla,  to  clash,  clatter,  slam,  Lithuan.  skaliti,  to 
bark  :  see  Scald,  reciter  of  poems,  also  Shrill.]  — 
Scold'er,  n. 

Scollop,  skol'lup,  n.  A  kind  of  shell-fish;  an  indent- 
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ing  like  those  of  a  scollop  shell.  —  v.  t.  To  form  or 
cut  with  scollops.  [See  Scalloi\] 

Sconce,  skons,  n.  A  fortification  ;  a  fort ;  a  helmet : 
the  head;  skull ;  brains  ;  sense  ; 
discretion  ;  a  protection  for  a 
light;  a  fixed  hanging  or  project¬ 
ing  candlestick;  the  circular 
tube,  with  a  brim,  in  a  candle¬ 
stick,  into  which  the  candle  is 
inserted.  [OD.  schantse,  a  for¬ 
tress,  Dan.  skatulse,  fort,  quarter¬ 
deck,  G.  schanze,  fort,  redoubt, 
bulwark,  OF.  esconse,  a  dark- 
lantern,  prob.  all  fr.  OF.  escon- 
ser,  L.  abscondere,  to  hide,  cover; 
s.  rt.  abscond,  ensconce .] 

Scoop,  skoop,  n.  A  large,  deep, 
thin-bladed  shovel  for  grain  ;  a 
smaller  instrument  for  sugar, 
flour,  etc.;  a  large  ladle;  a  Sconce, 
vessel  for  bailing  boats.  ( Surg .) 

A  spoon-shaped  vessel,  used  to  extract  certain  for¬ 
eign  bodies.  A  basin-like  cavity  ;  a  sweep;  stroke  ; 
swoop.  (Stock  Exchange.)  A  sudden  breaking 
down  of  prices,  in  order  to  buy  stocks  at  cheaper 
rates,  followed  by  a  rise.  —  v.  t.  [scooped  (skoopt), 
scooping.]  To  take  out  with  a  scoop,  or  with  a 
sweeping  motion;  to  empty  by  lading;  to  make  hol¬ 
low,  as  a  scoop  or  dish;  to  excavate.  [Sw.  skopa,  OD. 
schoepe,  schuppe,  a  scoop,  shovel;  perh.  s.  rt.  shovel, 
Gr.  skujjhos,  a  cup,  skaptein,  to  dig.]  —  Scoop'-net, 
n.  A  hand-net  to  dip  fish  from  a  river,  etc. 

Bcope,  skop,  n.  That  at  which  one  aims;  the  thing, 
or  end,  to  which  the  mind  directs  its  view;  room  or 
opportunity  for  free  outlook  or  aim;  amplitude  of 
opportunity  ;  free  course  or  vent;  length;  extent; 
sweep  :  design  ;  intention  ;  tendency  ;  drift.  [It. 
scopo,  Gr.  skopos,  a  mark  to  shoot  at,  fr.  skeptomai, 
I  consider,  see  =  E.  spg. ] 

Scorbutic,  skor-bu'tik,  -tical,  a.  Pert,  to,  resembling, 
or  affected  with  scurvy.  [LL.  scorbutus,  LG.  schor- 
bock,  D.  scheurbuik,  scurvy,  orig.  rupture  of  the 
belly;  LG.  scheren,  I).  scheuren,  to  rend;  LG.  bunk, 
D.  buik,  belly;  s.  rt.  s/tear.] 

Scorch,  skOrcn,  v.  t.  [scokched  (scOrcht),  scorch¬ 
ing.]  To  burn  superficially;  to  parch,  or  shrivel  by 
heat,  the  surface  of;  to  affect  painfully  with  heat, 
or  as  with  heat.  —  v.  i.  To  be  burnt  on  the  surface, 
be  parched,  be  dried  up.  [ME.  scorken,  scorcle,  D. 
schroken ,  LG.  schrocggen,  to  scorch,  singe  ;  prob. 
onomat.;  cf.  Bohem.  sskivrliti,  to  singe,  ssktvrciti,  to 
crackle  or  fizz  on  the  fire.J 

Score,  skor,  n.  A  notch  or  incision;  esp.,  a  mark  for 
keeping  account  of  something;  tally-mark;  an  ac¬ 
count  or  reckoning;  bill;  indebtedness;  reason;  mo¬ 
tive;  sake;  the  number  of  20,  as  being  marked  off  by 
a  special  score  or  tally.  (JMus.)  The  original  and  en¬ 
tire  draught,  or  its  transcript,  of  a  musical  composi¬ 
tion,  with  the  parts  for  all  the  different  instruments 
or  voices,  —  so  called  from  the  bar,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  drawn  through  all  the  parts.  —  v.  t.  [scored 
(skord),  scoring.]  To  mark  with  lines,  scratches, 
or  notches;  esp.,  to  mark  with  significant  lines  or 
notches,  for  keeping  account  of  something;  to  mark 
or  signify  by  lines  or  notches;  to  set  down,  charge; 
to  write  down  (music)  in  proper  order  and  arrange¬ 
ment.  [AS.  scor,  20,  sceran,  to  shear,  cut;  s.  rt. 
shear.] 

8coria,  sko'rl-a,  n. ;  pi.  -kiae,  -rY-e.  The  recrement  of 
metals  infusion;  slag;  dross;  the  very  light,  cellular, 
slaggy  lavas  of  a  volcano;  volcanic  cinders.  [L.;  Gr. 
skorta,  refuse,  dross,  scum,  skor,  AS.  scearn,  Ic.  skarn, 
Skr.  gakrit,  L.  stercus,  dung,  dirt:  see  Scorn.] — Sco- 
ria'ceous,  -a'shus,  a.  Pert,  to  dross  ;  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  scoria.  —  Sco'rifica'tion,  n.  (Metal.) 
Act  of  reducing  a  body  into  scoria.  —  Sco'rify,  -rY-fi, 
v.t.  [-fied  (-fid), -fying.J  To  reduce  to  scoria  or 
drossy  matter.  [L .facere,  to  make.]  —  Sco'riform,  a. 
Like  scoria;  in  the  form  of  dross.  [L .  forma,  form.] 

Scorn,  skorn,  n.  Extreme  and  passionate  contempt; 
that  which  is  scorned ;  an  object  of  extreme  dis¬ 
dain;  derision;  contumely;  slight;  dishonor.  —  v.t. 
[scorned  (skOrnd),  scorning.]  To  hold  in  extreme 
contempt,  contemn,  despise,  neglect,  disregard.  [OF. 
escarn,  It.  scherno,  OlIG.  skern,  scorn,  mockery,  de¬ 
rision;  perh.  s.  rt.  scoria,  i.  e.  a  throwing  of  dirt; 
perh.  s.  rt.  Gr.  skairein,  to  skip,  dance.]  —  Scorn'er, 
n. —  Scom'ful,  -ful,  a.  Full  of  scorn  or  contempt; 
disdainful ;  reproachful ;  insolent.  —  Scorn'fully, 
adv. 

Scorpion,  skOr'pY-un,  n.  An  animal  allied  to  the 


spider,  having  an 
elongated  body, 
terminated  by  a 
long,  slender  tail 
formed  of  6 
joints,  the  last 
of  which  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  very 
acute  sting, 
which  effuses  a 
venomous  liquid.  scorpion. 

(Astron.)  The  8th  sign  of  the  zodiac.  (Ichth.)  The 
red,  spiny  hogfish  of  the  Mediterranean.  [F. ;  L. 
Scorpio,  Gr.  skorpios  ;  s.  rt.  sharp.] 

Scortatory,  skOr'ta-to-rY,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting  in, 
fornication  or  lewdness.  [L.  scortator,  a  fornicator, 
fr.  scortari,  to  fornicate,  scortum,  a  prostitute.] 

Scot,  skot,  n.  A  portion  of  money  assessed  or  paid;  a 
tax;  contribution;  mulct;  fine.  [Same  as  shot ;  AS. 
scot,  sceot,  orig.  a  contribution,  lit.  that  which  is  shot 
into  a  generalfund,  fr.  sceotan,  to  shoot,  OFries.  and 
Ic.  skot,  a  shot,  also  a  payment,  tax.]  —  Scot'-free,  a. 
Free  from  payment  or  scot;  untaxed;  unhurt;  clear; 
safe. 

Scot,  skot,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Scotland.  [AS. 
Scottas,  L.  Scoti,  the  Scots.]  —  Scotch,  Scots,  Scot¬ 
tish,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  Scotland  or  its  inhabitants. 
—  Scotch'man,  n.  A  Scot.  —  Scotticism,  -sizm,  n. 
An  idiom  or  expression  peculiar  to  the  Scots. 

Scotch,  skoch,  v.  t.  [scotched  (skocht),  scotching.] 
To  support  (a  wheel )  by  placing  some  obstacle  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  rolling.  [Walach.  ascot,  a  prop,  ascoter,  to 
prop,  F.  accoter,  to  underprop. J 

Scotch,  skoch,  v.  t.  To  chop  off  a  bit  of  the  bark,  skin, 
or  surface  of;  to  wound  superficially.  — n.  A  slight 
cut  ;  shallow  incision.  [ProvE.  scutch,  to  strike 
slightly,  cleanse  flax,  Norw.  skoka,  a  swingle  for 
beating  flax;  perh.  s.  rt.  shock,  shake.]  —  Scotch'-  or 
Scotched'-collops,  n.  pi.  Veal  cut  into  small  pieces. 

Scotomy,  skot'o-mY,  n.  Dizziness  or  swimming  of  the 
head,  with  dimness  of  sight.  [Gr.  skotomia,  fr.  sko- 
toun,  to  darken,  skotos,  darkness.]  —  Scot'ograph, 
-o-graf,  n.  An  instrument  for  writing  in  the  dark,  or 
without  seeing.  [Gr.  skotos  and  gragthein,  to  write.] 

Scoundrel,  skown'drel,  n.  A  mean,  worthless  fellow; 
rascal;  base  villain.  —  a.  Low;  base;  mean;  unprin¬ 
cipled.  [ProvE.  and  Scot,  skunner,  scunner,  AS.  scu- 
nian,  to  shun.]  —  Scoun'drelism,  -izm,  a.  Baseness; 
turpitude;  rascality. 

Scour,  skowr,  v.  t.  [scoured  (skowrd),  scouring.]  To 
rub  hard  with  something  rough,  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning;  to  cleanse  from  grease,  dirt,  etc.;  to  purge 
violently;  to  remove  by  rubbing  or  cleansing;  to  pass 
swiftly  over,  range,  traverse  thoroughly.  —  v.  i.  To 
clean  anything  by  rubbing;  to  cleanse;  to  be  purged 
to  excess;  to  run  with  celerity.  —  n.  A  diarrhoea  or 
dysentery  in  cattle.  [OF.  escurer,  Olt.  scurare,  to 
scour  (dishes,  etc.),  L.  excurare,  to  take  great  care  of, 
fr.  ex,  intensive,  and  curare,  to  take  care  of,  fr.  cura 
=  E.  care.] 

Scourge,  skErj,  n.  A  lash;  a  strap  or  cord,  esp.  one 
used  to  indict  pain  or  punishment;  a  whip;  a  pun¬ 
ishment,  or  means  of  inflicting  punishment.  —  v.  t. 
[scourged  (skerjd),  scourging.]  To  whip  severely, 
lash;  to  afflict  for  sins  or  faults,  and  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  correction.  [OF.  escargie ,  Olt.  scoria,  a  whip, 
scourge,  L.  excoriata,  a  strip  of  leather  for  a  whip, 
prob.  fern,  of  p.  p.  of  exconare,  to  strip  of  skin,  fr. 
ex  and  corium,  skin.]  —  Scour'ger,  n. 

Scout,  skowt,  n.  A  person  sent  out  to  gain  and  bring 
in  tidings,  esp.  of  the  movements  and  condition  of  an 
enemy;  a  spy.  —  v.  t.  To  spy  out,  watch  for;  to  pass 
over  or  through,  for  the  purpose  of  spying  out;  to  re- 
Connoiter.  —  v.  i.  To  act  as  a  scout.  [OF.  escoute, 
spy,  fr.  escouter,  L.  auscultare,  to  hear  with  attention, 
to  listen  to.] 

Scout,  skowt,  v.  1.  To  sneer  at,  treat  with  contempt. 
[Ic.  skuta,  a  taunt,  also  to  jutout,  Sw.  skjuta,  to  slioot, 
shove,  push;  s.  rt.  shoot.] 

Scow,  skow,  n.  A  large,  flat-bottomed  boat.  [D. 
schouw,  a  ferry-boat,  fr.  scliouiven,  G.  schuucn,  to 
look,  see.] 

Scowl,  skowl,  v.  i.  [scowled  (skowld),  SCOWLING.] 
To  wrinkle  the  brows,  as  in  frowning  or  displeasure; 
to  look  gloomy,  dark,  or  tempestuous.  —  n.  The 
wrinkling  of  the  brows  in  frowning;  gloom;  dark 
or  rude  aspect.  [Dan.  skule,  to  scowl,  cast  down  the 
eyes,  Ic.  s/colla,  I),  scuilen,  to  skulk,  lurk,  lie  hid; 
prob.  s.  rt.  Dan.  skiul,  Ic.  skjol,  shelter,  E.  skulk.] 

Scrabble,  skrab'bl,  v.  i.  [-bled  (-bid),  -bling.]  To 
scrape,  paw,  or  scratch  with  the  hands;  to  scramble; 
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to  scribble,  scrawl.  —  ??.  Act  of  scrabbling:  a  scram¬ 
ble.  [For  scrapple ,  freq.  of  scrape:  see  Scramble.] 
Scrag,  skrag,  n.  Something  thin  or  lean  with  rough¬ 
ness:  esp.,  a  neck  piece  of  meat.  [ProvE.,  a  crooked 
branch,  also  a  lean  person,  scrog,  a  stunted  bush; 
Sw.  dial,  skrokk,  anything  deformed,  skntgeg, 
crooked:  s.  rt.  Ga.  sgreag,  to  shrivel,  E.  shrink  ] — 
Scrag'ged,  -gy,  -gt,  d.  Hough  with  irregular  points; 
lean  with  roughness.  —  Scrag'gedness,  ?i. 

Scramble,  skram'bl,  v.  i.  [-bled  (-bid), -bung.]  To 
go  on  all-fours,  clamber  with  hands  and  knees;  to 
struggle  with  others  for  something  thrown  upon  the 
ground.  —  v.  t.  To  mix  and  cook  in  a  confused 
mass.  —  n.  Act  of  scrambling;  climbing  on  all-fours, 
or  clambering;  act  of  jostling  and  pushing  for  some¬ 
thing  desired.  [Freq.  of  ProvE.  scram,  to  rake  to¬ 
gether  with  the  hands,  sc  ramp,  to  catch  at,  snatch; 
s.  rt.  scra/ie,  scramble.]  —  Scram'bler,  n. 

Scrap,  skrap,  ??.  Something  scraped  off;  a  small  piece; 
bit;  fragment;  pi.  the  skinny  substance  that  remains 
after  trying  animal  fat.  [Ic.  skrap,  Dan.  skrab,  Sw. 
a/skrap,  scraps,  trash,  refuse;  Ic.  and  Sw.  skrapa, 
Dan.  skrabe,  to  scrape,  AS.  scearpian,  to  scarify, 
scearp  =  E.  sharp.]  —  Scrap'-book,  n.  A  blank  book 
in  which  extracts  cut  from  books  and  papers  may 
be  pasted  and  kept.  —  Scrape,  skrap,  v.  t.  [scraped 
(skriipt),  scraping.]  To  rub  the  surface  of  with  a 
sharp  or  rough  instrument;  to  abrade;  to  remove  by 
rubbing  or  grating;  to  collect  by  harsh,  coarse,  and 
laborious  effort ;  to  express  disapprobation  of  by 
noisy  movements  of  the  feet  upon  the  floor.  —  v.  i. 
To  rub  over  the  surface  of  anything  with  something 
which  roughens  or  removes  it;  to  play  awkwardly 
and  inharmoniously  on  a  violin,  etc.;  to  make  an 
awkward  bow,  with  a  drawing  back  of  the  foot.  — 
n.  A  rubbing  over  with  something  harsh;  the  effect 
produced  by  rubbing,  as  of  a  scraping  instrument, 
of  the  foot,  etc.;  an  awkwardly  obsequious  bow;  a 
disagreeable  and  embarrassing  predicament.  —  To 
scrape  acquaintance.  To  make  one’s  self  acquainted, 
—  a  phrase  introduced  from  the  practice  of  scraping 
in  bowing.—  Scrap'er,  n.  An  instrument  with  which 
anything  is  scraped;  one  who  scrapes. —  Scrap'ing, 
n.  Something  scraped  off.  . 

Scratch,  skrach,  v.  t.  [scratched  (skracht),  scratch¬ 
ing.]  To  rub,  tear,  or  mark  the  surface  of,  with 
something  sharp  or  ragged  ;  to  wound  slightly  ;  to 
scrape  with  the  nails  ;  to  dig  or  excavate  with  the 
claws;  to  erase. —  y.  i.  To  use  the  claws  in  tearing  or 
digging.—  To  scratch  out.  To  erase,  rub  out,  obliter¬ 
ate. —  n.  A  break  in  the  surface  of  a  thing  made  by 
scratching;  a  slight  furrow  or  mark;  a  slight  wound 
or  incision  ;  a  kind  of  wig  covering  only  a  portion 
of  the  head.  ( Pugilistic  Matches.)  A  line  across 
the  prize  ring,  up  to  which  boxers  are  brought  when 
they  join  fight  ;  test,  trial,  or  proof  of  courage.  A 
count  in  billiards  made  unintentionally,  —  called  in 
Eng.,  a  fluke,  pi.  (Far.)  A  disease  in  horses  con¬ 
sisting  of  dry  chaps  or  scabs,  between  the  heel  and 

fiastern  joint.  [ME.  scratten,  cracchen,  Sw.  kratsa, 
)an.  kratlse ,  G.  kratzen,  to  scratch,  scrape  ;  s.  rt. 
grate,  Gr.  keirein ,  to  shear,  Skr.  kri,  to  injure,  gri, 
to  wound:  see  Scrape.] 

Scrawl,  skrawl,  v.  t.  [scrawled  (skrawld),  scrawl¬ 
ing.  ]  To  draw  or  write  awkwardly  and  irregularly; 
to  scribble.  —  v.  i.  To  write  unskillfully  and  inele¬ 
gantly. —  ??.  Unskillful  or  inelegant  writing;  or  a 
piece  of  hasty,  bad  writing;  a  ragged,  broken  branch 
of  a  tree  ;  brush.  [Same  as  crawl  and  scrabble.]  — 
Scrawl'er,  n. 

Screak,  skrek,  v.  i.  [screaked  (skrekt),  screaking.] 
To  utter  suddenly  a  sharp,  shrill  sound  or  outcry; 
to  scream,  creak,  as  a  door  or  wheel.  —  n.  A  creak¬ 
ing;  screech.  [Onomat.;  sameas creak:  see  Scream, 
etc.] 

Scream,  skrem,  v.  i.  [screamed  (slcremd),  scream¬ 
ing.]  To  utter  a  sudden,  sharp  outcry,  as  in  a  fright 
or  extreme  pain;  to  shriek.  —  ??.  A  shriek,  or  sharp, 
shrill  cry,  uttered  suddenly,  as  in  terror  or  in  pain; 
a  shriek",  screech.  [Ic.  skrxma ,  Sw.  skraina,  to  scare, 
terrify,  Sw.  skran ,  a  scream,  s/cria,  G.  schreien ,  D. 
schreijen,  to  cry  aloud,  shriek;  s.  rt.  screech,  shriek .] 
Screech,  skrech,  v.  i.  [screeched  (skrecht),  screech¬ 
ing.]  To  utter  a  harsh,  shrill  cry,  as  in  terror  or 
acute  pain;  to  scream,  shriek.  —  n.  A  harsh,  shrill 
cry,  uttered  in  acute  pain,  or  in  a  sudden  fright  ;  a 
harsh,  shrill  cry,  as  of  a  fowl.  [ME.  scriken,  schriken, 
Ic.  skrxkja ,  to  screech  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  kharj,  to  creak, 
Russ,  skrejetate,  to  gnash  the  teeth,  E.  shrike,  scream, 
a.  v.]  —  Screech' -owl,  n.  An  owl  that  utters  a  harsh, 
disagreeable  cry. 


Screed,  skred,  n.  (Arch.)  A  strip  of  mortar  or  wood 
placed  on  a  wall,  etc.,  as  a  guide  in  plastering.  [AS. 
screade,  a  leaf,  shred,  q.  v. ] 

Screed,  skred,  n.  A  harangue  or  tirade,  generally 
shrill  or  disagreeable.  [Scot.] 

Screen,  skren,  n.  Anything  that  shelters  or  protects 
from  danger,  prevents  inconvenience,  shuts  off  view, 
etc.  ;_a  long,  coarse  riddle,  or  sieve.  —  v.t.  [ screened 
(skrend),  screening.]  To  provide  with  a  shelter  or 
means  of  concealment ;  to  protect  by  hiding,  con¬ 
ceal,  shelter,  protect,  defend  ;  to  pass  through  a 
screen.  [OF.  escran,  a  screen  to  protect  one  from 
the  fire,  peril,  fr.  G.  schranne,  a  railing,  schranke,  a 
barrier;  perh.  s.  rt.  L.  scrinium  =  E.  shrine. ] 

Screw,  skroo,  n.  A  cylinder,  or  a  cylindrical  perfora¬ 
tion,  having  a  continuous  rib  or  thread 
winding  round  it  spirally,  —  one  of  the 
6  mechanical  powers:  see  Mechanical 
Powers  ;  a  small  metal  cylinder  with 
sharp  point,  spiral  thread,  and  slotted 
head,  used  in  place  of  a  nail ;  anything 
shaped  or  acting  like  a  screw  ;  esp.,  a 
form  of  wheel  for  propelling  steam- 
vessels  ;  a  miser  ;  skinflint  ;  sharp  bar¬ 
gainer  ;  a  harsh,  inexorable  instructor  ; 


Screw. 


a  persistent  questioner;  a  small  quan-  “•  "ut‘>  han* 
tity  of  tobacco,  etc.,  twisted  up  in  a  d*e,  or  lever; 
piece  of  paper;  a  steam-vessel  pro-  c’  scrow’ 
polled  by  a  screw  instead  of  wheels.—  v.  t.  [screwed 
(skrood),  screwing.]  To  press,  fasten,  or  make  firm 
by  a  screw  ;  to  force,  squeeze,  press  ;  to  use  violent 
means  toward;  to  deform  by  contortions;  to  distort. 
[iME.  scrue,  OF.  escroue,  a  screw,  prop,  the  cavity 
within  which  the  male  screw  works,  fr.  L.  scrobs, 
scrobis,  a  ditch,  groove,  in  LL.  the  trench  made  by 
swine  boring  in  the  ground.]  —  Screw'-driv'er,  n. 
An  implement  for  turning  screws,  resembling  q 
blunt  chisel.  —  -jack,  n.  A  contrivance  for  raising 
great  weights  through  short  lifts  by  means  of  a  stout 
screw  working  in  a  nut  or  female  screw  in  the  body 
of  the  instrument.  — pine,  n.  A  tree  or  bush  hav¬ 
ing  long,  lanceolate  leaves,  like  those  of  the  pine¬ 
apple,  arranged  spirally  about  the  trunk,  whence 
the  name:  it  grows  in  loose,  sandy,  or  marshy  places, 
on  tropical  islands  of  the  Old  World  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.— -propelTer,  n.  A  steam-vessel  propelled  by 
a  screw  ;  a  1  s  o  the 
screw,  or  spiral-blad- 
ed  wheel,  used  in  the 
propulsion  of  steam- 
vessels:  see  Ship. 

Screw,  skroo,  n.  A  vi¬ 
cious  horse.  [Same 
as  shrew.] 

Scribe,  skrlb,  n.  One 
who  writes;  esp.,  an 
official  or  public  wri¬ 
ter.  (Jewish  &  Sacred 
Hist.)  A  writer  and 
a  doctor  of  the  law  ; 
one  who  read  and  explained  the  law  to  the  people.-' 
v.  t.  [scribed  (skrlbd),  scribing.]  (Carp.)  To 
mark  or  fit  by  a  rule  or  compasses;  to  fit  (one  edge 
of  a  board,  etc.)  to  another  edge,  or  to  a  surface. 
[F. ;  L.  scriba,  a  scribe,  fr.  scribere,  script mn,  to  write, 
orig.  to  scratch,  cut  slightly  :  s.  rt.  L.  scrobs,  a  ditch 
(see  Screw),  scalpere,  to  cut,  Gr.  graphein  =  AS. 
grafen  =  E.  grave,  q.  v.,  E.  ascribe,  circumscribe,  etc., 
manuscript ,  nondescript,  shrift,  etc.]  —  Scrib'ble, 
skrtb'bl,  t?.  t.  [-bled  (-bid), -blino.]  To  write  with 
haste,  or  without  regard  to  correctness  or  elegance  ; 
to  fill  or  cover  with  worthless  writing.  —  v.  t.  To 
write  without  care,  elegance,  or  value;  to  scrawl.— n. 
Careless  writing.  [Freq.  lr.  scribe;  cf.  G.  schreibler, 
a  scribbler,  fr.  schreiben,  to  write.]  —  Scrib'bler,  n. 
One  who  scribbles;  a  writer  of  no  reputation.— Scrip, 
n.  A  small  writing,  certificate,  or  schedule;  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  stock  subscribed  to  a  company,  or  of  a  share 
of  other  joint  property;  one  of  the  forms  of  certifi¬ 
cate  given  in  exchange  for  a  loan.  [Corrupt,  of 
script.]  —  Script,  n.  (Law.)  An  original  instrument 
or  document.  ( Print.)  A  kind  of  type  made  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  handwriting. 


mm 

Screw-propeller. 


v-oct. 


[OF.  escript,  a  writing,  L.  scripfum,  thing  written, 
neut.  of  p-  p-  of  scribere.]  —  Scrip'tory,  -to-rT.  a.  Ex¬ 


pressed  m  writing.  [L.  scriptorius,  tr.  scribere.]  — 
Script'ure,  skrip'chur,  n.  Anything  written  ;  a 


fltin,  cube,  full;  moon,  f<X>t;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNbox,  chair,  get. 
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writing;  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
the  Bible,— chiefly  in  pi.  [OF.  escripture,  L.  scri/dura , 
a  writing,  fem.  of  Jut.  p.  of  scribere.]  —  Script'ural, 
«.  Contained  in  the  Scriptures  ;  according  to  the 
Scriptures.  —  Script'urist,  n.  One  strongly  attached 
to,  or  versed  in,  the  Scriptures.  —  Scrive'ner,  skriv'- 
ner,  n.  One  who  draws  contracts  or  other  writings, 
or  who  places  money  at  interest;  a  copyist;  notary. 
[OF.  escrivaiti,  It.  scrivano,  LL.  scribanus,  a  notary, 
fr.  L.  sc  riba.] 

Scrimmage,  skrim'mej,  n.  A  confused  row  or  contest. 

[Same  as  s/cirmish.] 

Scrimp,  skrimp,  v.  t.  [scrimped  (skrimt),  scrimping.] 
To  make  too  small  or  short,  limit,  straiten,  scant.  [G. 
schrumpfen,  D.  krimpen.  to  shrink,  shrivel.] 

Scrip,  skrip,  n.  A  small  bag ;  wallet ;  satchel.  [Ic., 
Norweg.,  and  OSw.  skreppa ,  bag,  knapsack ;  s.  rt. 
G.  scherbe  =  E.  shred ,  E.  scrap),  scarf.] 

Scrip,  Scripture,  Scrivener,  etc.  See  under  Scribe. 

Scrofula,  skrof'u-la,  n.  (Med.)  A  constitutional  dis¬ 
ease,  generally  hereditary,  which  affects  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands,  oftenest  those  of  the  neck;  king’s- 
evil.  [I,,  scrofulas,  scrofulous  swellings,  pi.  of  scrof¬ 
ula ;,  a  little  pig,  dim.  of  scrofa,  a  breeding  sow, 
peril,  because  swine  are  subject  to  that  complaint, 
or  by  comparison  of  the  swellings  to  little  pigs:  cf. 
Gr.  choirades ,  scrofulous  glands,  fr.  clioiros,  a  pig;  s. 
rt.  E.  scrobs,  a  ditch  :  see  Scribe,  Screw.]  —  Scrof¬ 
ulous,  -u-lus,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  diseased  with,  scrofula. 

Scroll,  skrol,  rt.  A  roll  of  paper  or  parchment ;  a 
schedule.  (Arch.)  A  con¬ 
volved  or  spiral  ornament ; 
the  volute  of  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  capital.  A  mark 
or  flourish  added  to  a  per¬ 
son’s  signature  to  a  writing. 

ME.  scroue,  OF.  escroue, 

Aj.  escroa,  fr.  OD.  schroode, 
a  strip,  slip  of  paper,  schro- 
den,  to  cut  off;  s.  rt.  Ic.  skra, 
a  scroll,  E.  shred,  shard.] 

Scrotum,  skro'tum,  n.  (Anat.)  The  bag  which  con¬ 
tains  the  testicles.  [L.]  —  Scro'tiform,  -tT-fSrm,  a. 
Purse-shaped;  pouch-shaped.  [L.  forma,  form.] 

Scrub,  skrub,  v.  t.  [scrubbed  (skrubd),  -bing.]  To 
rub  hard,  rub  with  a  brush,  or  with  something 
coarse  or  rough.  —  i>.  i.  To  be  diligent  and  penu¬ 
rious.  —  n.  One  who  labors  hard  and  lives  mean¬ 
ly;  something  small  and  mean;  a  worn-out  brush; 
close,  low  growth  of  bushes.  ( Stock-breed  in//. )  One 
of  the  common  cattle,  etc.,  of  a  region,  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  breed;  a  native.  [D.  schrobben,  Dan .  skrubbc, 
to  scrub,  rub,  skrubbet,  rough,  rugged,  Norweg. 
skrubb=  AS.  scrobb  =  E.  shrub,  D.  schrobber,  a  swab¬ 
ber,  hog,  scoundrel,  fool.]  —  Scrub'bed,  a.  Dwarfed 
or  stunted;  scrubby.  —  Scrub'by,  -bf,  a.  [-bier; 
-biest.]  Small  and  mean  ;  stunted  in  growth.  — 
(Icrub'-oak,  n.  Popular  name  for  several  dwarfish 
species  of  oak. 

Scruple,  skroo'pl,  n.  A  weight  of  20  grains,  the  ]  of 
a  dram;  a  very  small  quantity;  hesitation  as  to  ac¬ 
tion  from  the  difficulty  of  determining  what  is  right 
or  expedient,  —v.  i.  [scrupled  (-pld),  -pling.]  To 
be  reluctant  as  regards  decision  or  action;  to  doubt, 
hesitate.  [F.  scriipule,  L.  scrupulits,  a  small,  sharp 
stone,  the  24th  of  an  ounce,  uneasiness,  doubt,  dim. 
of  scrupus,  a  rough  or  sharp  stone;  s.  rt.  Skr.  kshur, 
to  cut,  scratch,  khur,  chhur,  to  cut,  Gr.  skuron,  chip- 
pings  of  stone,  xuron,  a  razor,  E.  shear.]  —  Scru'- 
pler,  n.  One  who  scruples  or  hesitates.  —  Scru'pu- 
lous,  -pu-lus,  a.  Full  of  scruples:  cautious  in  decis¬ 
ion  from  a  fear  of  offending  or  doing  wrong;  care¬ 
ful ;  cautious;  exact.  —  Scrupulously,  ad v.  In  a 
scrupulous  manner;  with  a  nice  regard  to  minute 
particulars  or  to  exact  propriety.— Scru'pulousness, 
-pulos'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  scru¬ 
pulous;  niceness,  exactness,  or  caution  in  determin¬ 
ing  or  in  acting,  from  a  regard  to  truth,  propriety, 
or  expediency. 

Scrutiny,  skru'tY-nY,  n.  Close  search  ;  minute  in¬ 
quiry  ;  critical  examination.  [L.  scrutinium,  fr. 
scrutari,  to  search  carefully,  orig.  to  search  even  to 
the  rags,  fr.  scruta,  griita,  Gr.  (/rule,  old  trash, 
broken  pieces;  prob.  s.  rt  .scruple.]  —  Scrutinize,  v. 
t.  [-nized  (-mzd),  -nizing.]  To  search  closely,  ex¬ 
amine  into  critically. 

Scrutoire,  skru-twor  ,  n.  A  kind  of  desk  or  cabinet, 
with  a  Ed  opening  downward  for  writing  on  it. 
[Same  as  escritoire.) 

Scud,  skud,  v.  i.  To  be  driven  or  to  flee  or  fly  with 
haste;  to  fly.  (Naut.  j  To  be  driven  with  precipita¬ 


tion  before  a  tempest,  with  little  or  no  sail  spread. 

—  v.  t.  To  pass  over  quickly.  — n.  Act  of  scudding; 
a  driving  along:  loose,  vapory  clouds  driven  swiftly 
by  the  wind.  [ProvE.  scut,  scoot  =  E.  shoot;  Dan. 
skyde,  to  shoot,  push,  shove;  s.  rt.  scuttle.] 

Scuffle,  skuf'fl,  n.  A  struggle  or  trial  of  strength  be¬ 
tween  two  persons,  who  grapple  closely;  a  confused 
quarrel  or  contest;  tight.  —  v.i.  [scuffled  (-fldb 
-fling.]  To  strive  or  struggle  with  close  grapple  ; 
to  contend  tumultuously.  [Sw.  skuffla,  to  push, 
shove,  jog,  OD.  shtcffelen,  to  drive  on,  run  away;  s.  rt. 
D.  schuiven  =  E.  shore,  also  E.  shuffle.)  —  Scuf'fler,  n. 

Sculk.  See  Skulk. 

Scull,  skul,  n.  A  boat;  an  oar  so  short  that  one  man 
can  work  a  pair;  a  single  oar  placed  over  the  stern, 
to  propel  a  boat.  —  v.  t.  [sculled  (skuld), -ling.] 
(Naut.)  To  impel  a  boat  by  moving  and  turning  an 
oar  over  the  stern  ;  to  row,  —  said  of  1  person 
using  a  pair  of  short  oars.  [Prob.  fr.  Norse  skol, 
splashing,  dashing,  Ic.  skola ,  to  wash.]  —  Scull'er, 
n.  A  boat  rowed  by  1  man  with  2  sculls;  one  who 
sculls,  or  rows  with  sculls. 

Scullery,  skul'ler-Y,  n.  A  place  where  dishes,  kettles, 
etc.,  are  kept;  an  apartment  attached  to  the  kitchen, 
where  the  dirty  work  is  done.  [Successively  corrupt. 
swiller,  si/uiller,  squiller//,  scullery;  orig,  fr.  AS. 
Sicilian,  Ic.  skylit,  to  wash,  rinse,  swill,  q.  v.;  peril, 
confused  with  OF.  escuelle ,  L.  scutella,  a  dish;  not 
s.  rt.  scullion.] 

Scullion,  skurvun,  n.  A  servant  who  does  menial 
services  in  the  kitchen.  [F .  escouillon,  escouvillon, 
a  dishclout,  Sp.  escobillon,  a  sponge  for  cleaning  a 
cannon,  dim.  fr.  escoba,  it.  and  L.  scopa,  a  brush, 
broom;  not  s.  rt.  scullery.] 

Sculpin,  skul'pin,  n.  A  small  salt  water  fish  fur¬ 
nished  with  spines. 

Sculpture,  skulp'chur,  n. 

The  art  of  carving  or 
cutting  wood,  stone,  or 
other  material  into 
statues,  ornaments,  etc. ; 
carved  work.  —  v.  t. 

[sculutured  (-churd), 

-tubing.]  To  form  with 
the  chisel  on  wood,  stone,  or  metal ;  to  carve,  en¬ 
grave.  [F. ;  L.  sculptura,  fr.  scid/iere,  sculptum,  to 
carve;  s.  rt.  Gr.  yluphein,  to  engrave,  hollow  out,  E. 
scurf.]  —  Sculpt'ural,  -chur-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc.  — 
Sculp'tor,  n.  One  who  sculptures;  one  who  carves 
images  or  figures. 

Scum,  skutn,  n.  The  impurities  which  rise  to  the 
surface  of  liquids,  in  boiling  or  fermentation,  or 
which  form  on  the  surface  by  other  means;  scoria; 
dross;  refuse;  that  which  is  vile  or  worthless.  —  v.  t. 
[scummed  (skumd), -Ming.]  To  take  the  scum  from; 
to  skim.  [Dan.,  Ic.,  and  Sw.  skum,  OHG.  scum,  G. 
schaum,  Ir.  sc/um ;  s.  rt.  meerschaum  ;  not  s.  rt.  L. 
spuina,  foam.]  —  Scum'mer,  n.  An  instrument  used 
for  taking  off  the  scum  of  liquors;  a  skimmer.  — 
Scum'ble,  v.  t.  [scumbled  (-bid), -bung.]  To  cover 
lightly,  or  spread  thinly  (a  painting,  drawing,  etc.) 
with  opaque  or  semi-opaque  colors. 

Scupper,  skup'pSr, n.  (Naut.)  A  channel  cut  through 
the  water-ways  and  side  of  a  ship,  for  carrying  otf 
water  from  the  deck.  [OF.  esco/nr,  escupir ,  to  spit 
out.]  —  Scup'per-hose,  n.  A  pipe  attached  to  the 
mouth  of  the  scuppers,  on  the  outside  of  a  vessel,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  entering,  —  -nail,  n.  A  nail 
with  a  broad  head,  for  securing  the  edge  of  the  hose 
to  the  scupper. 

Scuppernong,  skup'per-nong,  n.  A  kind  of  Amer. 
muscadine  or  fox -grape,  growing  both  wild  and 
cultivated,  from  Virginia  to  Florida. 

Scurf,  skerf,  n.  A  dry  scab  or  exfoliation  of  the  dry 
external  scales  of  the  skin  of  an  animal;  anything 
adhering  to  the  surface.  [AS.,  fr.  sceorfan,  to  scrape, 
gnaw;  s.  rt.  scul/>ture.]  —  Scurfy,  A,  a.  [-ier;  -iest.] 
Having  scurf:  covered  with  scurf;  resembling  scurf. 

—  Scurf'iness, ».— Scur'vy,  -vY,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease 
of  sailors  and  others  who  have  been  deprived  of 
fresh  provisions,  characterized  by  livid  spots  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes,  paleness,  languor,  depression  of  spirits, 
general  exhaustion,  pains  in  the  limbs,  spongy  and 
bleeding  gums,  and  bleeding  from  almost  all  the 
mucous  membranes.  —  a.  [scurvier;  -viest.]  Cov¬ 
ered  or  affected  by  scurf  or  scabs;  scurfy;  diseased 
with  the  scurvy  f  vile  ;  mean  ;  low  ;  contemptible. 
[Same  as  scurfy.]  —  Scur'vily,  -vY-lY,  adv.  In  a  scur¬ 
vy  manner  :  basely  ;  meanly.  —  Scur'viness,  n.  — 
Scur'vy-grass,  n.  A  plant  growing  on  rocks  near 
the  sea,  often  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  scurvy. 


Sculpin. 


km,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  6nd,  eve,  t2rm ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  Odd,  tone,  or; 
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Scurrile,  skur'ril,  a.  Such  as  befits  a  buffoon  or  vul¬ 
gar  jester;  grossly  opprobrious  in  language;  low; 
mean.  [ L.  scurrilis,  fr.  scurra ,  a  buffoon,  jester. J  — 
Scur'rilous,  -ril-us,  a.  Using  low  and  indecent  lan¬ 
guage;  containing  low  indecency  or  abuse;  offen¬ 
sive  :  gross  ;  vile  ;  foul  ;  foul  -  mouthed  :  mean. — 
Scur'rilously.  adv.  In  a  scurrilous  manner.— Scur'- 
rilouBness,  -ril'ity,  -Y-tY,  n. 

Scurvy,  etc.  See  under  Scurf. 

Scut,  skut,  n.  The  tail  of  a  hare  or  other  animal 
whose  tail  is  short.  [W.  cwtt,  a  little  piece,  civtta, 
bob-tailed.] 

Scutch,  skuch,  v.  t.  [scutched  (skucht), -ing.]  To 
beat  or  whip  slightly;  to  dress  (flax,  etc.)  by  beat¬ 
ing  and  separating  woody  fiber  from.  (  Colton  Man- 
vf.)  To  beat  and  loosen  the  fiber  of  (filaments  of 
cotton).  [Same  as  Scotch.] 

Scutate,  Scutcheon,  etc.  See  under  Scutum. 

Scuttle,  skut'tl,  n.  A  broad,  shallow  basket;  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  vessel  for  holding  coal.  [AS.  scutel ,  a  dish, 
bowl,  L.  scntella,  a  salver,  dim.  of  scutra ,  scuta,  a  dish, 
platter;  prob.  s.  rt.  I..  scutum ,  q.  v.,  E.  skillet.] 
^cuttle,  skut'tl,  n.  A  small  opening  in  an  outside  wall 
or  covering,  furnished  with  a  lid;  the  lid  or  door 
which  closes  an  opening  in  a  wall,  roof,  etc.  —  v.  t. 
[scuttled  (-tld),  -tling.]  To  cut  large  holes 
through  the  bottom,  deck,  or  sides  of  (a  ship);  to 
sink  (a  ship)  by  making  holes  through  the  bottom. 
[OF.  escoutilles ,  Sp.  escotilla,  hatchway  of  a  ship,  cs- 
cotar ,  to  cut  out.] 

Scuttle,  skut'tl,  v.  i.  To  hurry,  bustle.  —  n.  A  quick 
pace;  short  run.  [Freq.  of  scud.] 

Scutum,  sku'tum,  ?j.  An  oblong  shield  carried  by  the 
heavy  infantry  of  the  ancient  Romans.  ( Anat .)  The 
patella  or  knee-pan.  ( Entotn .)  The  2d  part  or  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  upper  surface  of  a  segment  of  an  insect. 
L. :  see  Escutcheon’  and  Esquire.]  —  Scutch'eon, 
skuch'un,  n.  An  escutcheon;  an  emblazoned  shield: 
see  Escutcheon;  an  ornamental  brass  plate  placed 
over  a  key-hole.  [Abbr.  of  escutcheon ,  fr.  L.  senium.] 
—  Scu'tiform,  -tY-ffirm,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 


buckler  or  shield. 
Scu'tate,  -tat,  a. 


Scutate  Leaf. 


by,  Tv! 

and 


[L .forma,  form.] — 

(Bot.)  Shaped  like 
an  ancient  buckler.  (Zool.)  Protected 
bv  a  surface  of  scales. 

Scymetar.  See  Cimeter. 

Scythe.  slth,  n.  An  instrument  for 
mowing  grass,  grain,  etc.,  composed 
of  a  long,  curving  blade,  with  a  sharp 
edge,  made  fast  to  a  handle.  [AS.. 
sidhe;  s.  rt.  saw,  section,  sickle.]  — 

Scythe'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  One  who 
uses  a  scythe;  a  mower. 

Scythian,  sith'Y-an,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  Scythia,  a  name 
anciently  given  to  a  vast,  undefined  territory  of  N. 
Asia  and  Europe  adjoining  to  Asia.  —  n.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Scythia;  language  of  the  Scythians. 

Sea,  se,  n.  The  ocean;  a  limited  or  partially  inclosed 
portion  of  the  ocean;  one  of  the  larger  bodies  of  salt 
water,  less  than  an  ocean,  found  on  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face;  an  inland  body  of  wnter;  a  lake;  a  flood;  any 
large  quantity;  the  swell  of  the  ocean  or  other  body 
of  water  in  a  tempest;  a  high  wave  or  billow;  a  surge. 
[AS.  sas,  D.  zee,  G.  see ;  perh.  s.  rt.  Gr.  huei,  it  rains, 
Skr.  su ,  to  press  out  juice,  soma,  juice,  sava,  juice, 
water.] — Half  seas  over.  Half  drunk.  —  On  the  high 
seas.  In  the  open  sea,  the  common  highway  of  na¬ 
tions.  —  Sea'man,  n.  A  mariner;  sailor.  —  Sea'man- 
ship,  n.  The  skill  of  a  good  seaman;  art  of  working 
a  ship.  —  Sea'sick,  a.  Affected  with  nausea  from 
the  pitching  or  rolling  of  a 
vessel.  —  Sea'sickness,  n. 

The  sickness  caused  by, 
etc.  —  Sea'ward,  a.  and 
adv.  Toward  the  sea 
Sea'-anem/one,  -a-nem'o-  v__ 
lie,  n.  A  kind  of  polyp  re- 
sembling  a  flower.—  -bank, 
n.  The  sea-shore;  a  bank  or 
mole  to  defend  agninstthe 
sea. - board,  n.  The  sea¬ 

shore.  —  adv.  Toward  the 
sea.  [F.  bord,  side.] — boat, 
u.  A  vessel  considered 
with  reference  to  her  pow¬ 
er  of  resisting  a  storm. — 

-born,  a.  Born  of,  pro¬ 
duced  by,  or  born  at  sea. — 

-breach,'  n.  Irruption  of  the  sea  by  breaking  the 
batiks.  — breeze,  n.  A  wind,  or  current  of  air,  blow¬ 
ing  from  the  sea  upon  land.  — calf,  n.  A  marine  ani¬ 


mal,  the  common  seal.  — captain,  n.  The  captain  of 
a  sea-going  vessel. — coal,  n.  Coal  brought  by  sea,  — 

a  name  formerly  used  for  mineral  coal. - coast,  n. 

The  shore  or  border  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the  sea 
or  ocean. — ePephant,  n.  A  species  of  seal,  of  great 
size,  and  remarkable  for  the  prolongation  of  the 
nose,  in  the  male,  into  an  erectile,  soft,  elastic 
snout.  — far'er.n.  One  who  follows  the  seas;  a  mar¬ 
iner;  a  sailor. — far'ing,  a.  Following  the  business 
of  a  seaman;  customarily  employed  in  navigation. — 
-light,  h.  An  engagement  between  ships  at  sea;  a 
naval  action. — fish,  n.  Any  fish  that  lives  usually 
in  saltwater. — fowl,  n.  A  marine  fowl;  any  bird 
that  lives  by  the  sea,  and  procures  its  food  from  salt 
water. — gage,  n.  The  depth  that  a  vessel  sinks  in 

the  water. - god,  n.  A  marine  deity;  a  fabulous 

being  supposed  to  preside  over  the  ocean  or  sea,  as 
Neptune. — go'ing,  a.  Going  upon  the  sea  ;  est>., 
sailing  upon  the  deep  sea. — green,  a.  Having  the 
color  of  sea-water;  being  of  a  faint  green  color,  with 
a  slightly  bluish  tinge.  —  -hog.  n.  The  porpoise.  — 
-horse,  n.  The  walrus;  the  hippocampus,  q.  v. — isF- 
and,  a.  Pert,  to  islands  in  the  sea,  —  used  esp.  of  a 
fine  long-staple  cotton  growing  on  the  islands  on  the 
coast  of  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia. —  -kale,  n.  A  plant 
found  growing  along  sandy  shores,  the  young  shoots 
and  leaf-stalks  of  which  are  used  as  food. — king,  w. 


Sea-lion. 


One  of  the  leaders  of  piratical  squadrons  amongthe 
Danes,  etc.;  a  Norse  pirate  chief. — lev'el,  n.  The 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  used  as  a  standard 
from  which  to  estimate  heights  and  depths. — li'on,  n. 
A  seal  of  large 
size, — esp.  ap¬ 
plied  to  cer¬ 
tain  large 
seals,  wit h 
manes  resem- 
b  1  i  n  g  the 
lion’s. — 

-maid.  n.  The 
mermaid  ;  a 
sea-nymph. — 

-mark,  n.  An 
elevated  ob¬ 
ject  on  land 
which  serves 
ns  a  direction 
to  mariners;  a 
beacon  visible 
from  the  sea. 

— mew,  n.  A 
gull;  mew. — na'vel,  n.  A  kind  of  small  shell-fish. 
— neUtle,?;.  A  medusa  having  the  property  of  sting¬ 
ing  when  touched. — ot'ter,  n.  An  aquatic  mammif- 
erous  animal  found  in  the  N.  Pacific,  and  having 
valuable  fur. — piece,  n.  A  picture  representing  a 
scene  at  sea.  — port,  n.  A  port  on  the  sea-shore;  an 
ocean  harbor. — room,  n.  Ample  space  or  distance 
from  land,  shoals,  or  rocks,  sufficient  for  a  shin  to 
drive  or  scud  without  danger  of  shipwreck. - ser¬ 

pent.  n.  A  serpent-like  animal  of  great  size,  sup¬ 
posed  to  dwell  iu  the  sea,  now  commonly  reckoned 
as  fabulous;  a  kind  of  eel  found  in  the  Mediterrane¬ 
an;  a  large  marine  serpent  found  in  th<»  Australian 
seas. — shell, n.  Amarine 
shell;  a  shell  that  grows 
in  the  sea. —  -shore,  n. 

The  coast  of  the  sea. 

(Law.)  All  the  ground 
between  the  ordinary 
high-water  and  low-wa¬ 
ter  marks. — term,  ?t.  A 
word  or  term  used  ap¬ 
propriately  by  seamen, 
or  peculiar  to  the  art  of 

navigation. - Unicorn, 

it.  The  narwhal. — ur'-  0  ,  ■ 

chin,  n.  A  radiate  ani-  Sea-urchin, 

mal  of  the  class  of  echinoderms,  having  a  firm  shell 
and  covered  with 
spines;  the  echi¬ 
nus.  - weed,  n  ' 

A  marine  plant, 
esp.  one  of  the 
A  l  g  ic . - wor¬ 

thy,  a.  Fit  for  a 
voyage  ;  worthy 
to  be  trusted  to 
transport  a  car¬ 
go. 


Seal,  s  e  1,  n.  An 


Seal. 


sun,  cdbe,  full;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil;  ligger  or  ink,  then,  boNbox,  chair,  get. 
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aquatic  fur-bearing  carnivorous  mammal  of  many 
species,  inhabiting  sea-coasts,  and  found  principally 
in  the  higher  latitudes  of  both  hemispheres.  [AS. 
seol ,  seolh,  Ic.  selr,  OHG.  selah;  prob.  s.  rt.  Gr.  sela- 
chos,  a  kind  of  fish,  ha  Is,  L.  sal ,  salt  (water). J 
Seal,  sel,  n.  An  engraved  or  inscribed  stamp,  for  mak¬ 
ing  an  impression  in  wax,  etc.;  wax,  or  other  tena¬ 
cious  substance,  set  to  an  instrument  and  stamped 
with  a  seal;  the  wax  or  wafer  fastening  a  letter  or 
other  inclosed  paper;  that  which  confirm^,  ratifies, 
makes  stable,  or  authenticates.— v.  t.  [sealed  (seld), 
sealing. J  To  set  or  affix  a  seal  to;  to  confirm,  rat¬ 
ify;  to  marl*  with  a  stamp,  as  an  evidence  of  stand¬ 
ard  exactness,  legal  size,  or  merchantable  quality; 
to  fasten  with  a  seal;  to  shut  or  keep  close,  make 
fast,  keep  secure  or  secret.  (Mormon.)  To  take  to 
one’s  self,  or  assign  to  another,  as  a  2d  or  additional 
wife.  [ME.  and  OF.  seel,  L.  sigillitm,  a  seal,  mark, 
lit.  a  little  sign;  s.  rt.  L.  signum,  a  sign,  q.  v.[  —  Seal'- 
er,  n.  One  who  seals;  esp.,  an  officer  who  seals  writs, 
stamps  weights  and  measures,  etc. —  Seal'ing-wax, 
n.  A  compound  of  resinous  materials,  pigments, 
etc.,  used  lor  sealing  letters,  etc. 

Seam,  sem,  n.  The  fold  or  line  on  the  surface  of  cloth 
formed  by  the  sewing  together  of  2  different  pieces; 
a  line  of  junction;  suture.  (Geol.  &  Mining.)  A  nar¬ 
row  vein  between_2  thicker  ones.  A  scar;  cicatrix. — 
v.t.  [seamed  (semd),  seaming.]  To  form  a  seam 
upon  or  Of,  join  by  sewing  together;  to  mark  with 
something  resembling  a  seam,  scar;  to  knit  with  a 
certain  stitch.  [AS.,  ir.  simian,  L.  sue  re  =  E.  sew, 
q.  v.]  —  Seam'less.  a.  Without  a  seam.  —  Seam'y, 
-T,  a.  Containing  or  showing  seams.  —  Seamstress, 
sem'-  or  sem'stres,  n.  A  woman  whose  occupation 
is  sewing;  needle-woman.  [ME.  semster,  AS.  seam- 
ster,  ajnan  or  woman  who  makes  or  deals  in  clothes.] 
Seam,  sem,  n.  A  denomination  of  weight  or  measure; 
as,  the  quantity  of  IS  bushels  of  grain;  "or  of  120  pounds 
of  glass;  or  a  horse-load  of  tijnber,  of  about  Scwt. 
[OF.  somnie,  sourne,  a  load  for  a  horse:  see  Sumrter.] 
Seance,  sa-aNs',  n.  Session,  as  of  some  public  body; 
esp.,  a  meeting  for  spiritualistic  manifestations.  [F., 
fr.  L.  sedens,  p.  pr.  of  sale  re,  to  sit.] 

Sear,  sere,  v.  t.  [seared  (serd),  searing.]  To  wither, 
dry  up;  to  expose  to  a  degree  of  heat  such  as  changes 
the  color  or  hardness  of  the  surface;  to  scorch,  make 
callous.  —  a.  Dry;  withered.  [Written  also  sere.] 
[AS.  sear,  OD.  sore,  LG.  soor,  dry,  Skr.  gush,  to  be¬ 
come  dry  or  withered;  s.  rt.  Gr.  liauein,  to  parch, 
austeros,  dry,  rough,  E.  austere,  sorrel;  not  s.  rt.  Gr. 
veeros,  dry.]  —  Sear'edness,  n.  State  of  being  seared, 
cauterized,  or  hardened;  hardness;  insensibility. 
Search,  serch,  v.  t.  [searched  (sercht),  searching.] 
To  look  over  or  through,  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
something;  to  inquire  after,  look  for;  to  try  or  put 
to  the  test;  to  explore,  examine,  scrutinize,  investi¬ 
gate,  pry  into.  —  v.  i.  To  seek,  look,  make  inquiry 
or  exploration,  hunt.  —  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  examina¬ 
tion;  inquiry;  quest;  pursuit.  [OF.  cercher ,  LL.  cer- 
eare,  circare,  to  go  about,  seek,  fr.  L.  circum,  cir¬ 
ca,  around.]  —  Searchable,  a.  Capable  of  being 
searched,  examined,  or  explored.  —  Search'er,  n.  — 
Search'-war'rant,  n.  ( Laic .)  A  warrant  legally  is¬ 
sued,  authorizing  persons  to  search  houses,  or  other 
places,  for_goods  stolen,  secreted,  or  concealed. 
Sear-cloth,  ser'kloth,  n.  A  cloth  to  cover  a  sore;  a  plas¬ 
ter.  [AS.  sar-cladh,  a  sore  cloth:  see  Sore.] 

Season,  se'zn,  n.  One  of  the  4  divisions  of  the  year, 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter;  a  suitable  or  con¬ 
venient  time;  proper  conjuncture;  a  certain  period 
of  time  not  very  long;  a  while;  time. — v.t.  [sea¬ 
son  ed  (-znd),  -SONING.]  To  render  suitable  or  ap¬ 
propriate,  prepare;  to  habituate,  accustom;  to  pre¬ 
pare  by  drying  or  hardening,  or  removal  of  natu¬ 
ral  juices;  to  "render  palatable,  give  zest  or  relish 
to,  spice;  to  fit  for  enjoyment,  render  agreeable;  to 
qualify  by  admixture,  temper;  to  imbue;  to  com¬ 
municate  first  instruction  to.  —  v.  i.  To  become 
mature,  grow  fit  for  use,  become  adapted  to  a  cli¬ 
mate  ;  to  become  dry  and  hard,  as  timber.  [OF. 
seson,  LL.  satio,  a  season,  time  of  year,  L.  satio,  a 
sowing,  planting,  fr.  serere,  satum,  to  sow,  q.  v.]  — 
In  season.  In  good  time,  or  sufficiently  early  for 
the  purpose.  —  Out  of  s.  Beyond  or  out  of  the 
proper  or  usual  time.  —  Seasonable,  a.  Occurring 
in  good  time,  in  due  season,  or  in  proper  time  for 
the  purpose;  opportune;  timely;  fit;  convenient.— 
Sea'sonableness,  n.  —  Seasonably,  ’adv.  In  due 
time;  in  time  convenient;  sufficiently  early.  —  Sea'- 
Boner,  n.  —  Seasoning,  n.  That  which  is  added  to 
food,  to  give  it  a  higher  relish;  a  condiment;  some¬ 


thing  added  or  mixed,  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of 
enjoyment. 

Seat,  set,  n.  The  place  or  thing  upon  which  one  sits; 
place  where  anything  is  situated,  resides,  or  abides; 
station;  site;  abode;  something  made  to  be  set  in  or 
upon;  that  part  of  a  thing  on  which  a  person  sits; 
a  right  to  sit;  regular  place  of  sitting;  posture  or 
way  of  sitting  of  a  person  on  horseback.  (Mach.) 
A  part  on  which  another  part  rests.  —  v.  t.  To  place 
on  a  seat,  cause  to  sit  down;  to  station,  locate,  es¬ 
tablish,  fix;  to  assign  a  seat  to,  or  the  seats  of;  to 
fix,  set  firm;  to  repair  by  making  the  seat  new. 
[AS.  set,setl  (=  E.  settle),  Ic.  sseti;  s.  rt.  sit,  q.  v.j 

Sebaceous,  se-ba'shus,  a.  Made  of,  pert,  to,  contain¬ 
ing,  or  secreting  tallow  or  fat.  (Bot.)  Looking  like 
wax,  tallow,  or  grease.  [L.  sebum,  tallow,  suet.] 

Secant.  See  under  Section. 

Secede,  se-sed',  v.  i.  To  withdraw  from  fellowship, 
communion,  or  association;  esp.,  in  the  U.  S.,  to 
withdraw,  as  a  State,  from  the  National  Union.  (L. 
secedere,  secessum,  fr.  se  (short  for  sed,  without;  s. 
rt.  L.  se,  Skr.  sva,  one’s  own  self),  away,  apart, 
aside,  and  cedere,  to  go,  move.]  —  Seced'er,  n.  —  Se¬ 
cession, -sesh'un,  ?i.  Act  of  seceding  ;  separation 
from  fellowship  or  association.  (U.  S.  Hist.)  The 
attempt  to  withdraw  from  the  National  Union.  [L. 
secessio.]  —  Secessionist,  n.  One  who  takes  part  in 
or  upholds  secession. 

Secern,  sc-sSrn',  v.  t.  [-cerned  (-sernd'),  -cerning.] 
To  separate,  distinguish.  (Physiol.)  To  secrete.  [L. 
secernere,  to  separate:  see  Secret.] —  Secern'ment, 
n.  Process  or  act  of  secreting. 

Seckel,  sek'l,  n.  A  small,  pulpy  variety  of  pear. 

Seclude.  se-klud',  v.  i.  To  shut  up  apart  from  others; 
to  withdraw  into  solitude;  to  shut  out,  prevent  from 
entering,  exclude.  [L.  secludere,  -clusum,  fr.  se, 
aside  (see  Secede),  and  claudere,  to  shut.]  —  Seclu'- 
sion,  -zhun,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.:  sep¬ 
aration  from  society  or  connection;  solitude;  retire¬ 
ment;  privacy. 

Second,  sek'und,  a.  Immediately  following  the  1st; 
next  to  the  1st  in  order  of  place  or  time;  next  in 
value,  power,  excellence,  dignity,  or  rank.  — n.  One 
who  follows  or  comes  after;  one  next  and  inferior 
in  place,  time,  rank,  etc.;  one  who  attends  another 
for  his  support  and  aid;  one  who  acts  as  another’s 
aid  in  a  duel;  the  1-fiOth  of  a  minute  of  time  or  of  a 
degree,  that  is,  the  second  regular  division  next  to 
the  hour  or  degrees.  (Mus.)  The  interval  between 
any  tone  and  the  tone  represented  on  the  degree  of 
the  staff  next  above  it;  the  2d  partin  a  concerted 
piece,  —  often  popularly  applied  to  the  alto.  pi.  A 
coarse  kind  of  flour.  — v.  t.  To  follow  or  attend  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting:  to  support,  back,  assist, 
forward,  encourage  ;  to  support  (a  motion  or  pro¬ 
posal)  by  adding  one’s  voice  to  that  of  the  mover  or 
proposer.  [F. ;  L.  secundus,  the  2d,  fr.  sequi,  to  fol¬ 
low,  —  the  only  ordinal  number  of  F.  etym. ;  s. 
rt.  sequence,  sect,  sept  ] — Sec'ondary, -und-a-rY,  a. 
Succeeding  next  in  order  to  the  1st;  of  2d  place, 
origin,  rank,  etc.;  acting  by  deputation  or  delegated 
authority;  second-rate;  subordinate;  inferior.  —  n. 
One  who  occupies  a  subordinate,  inferior,  or  aux¬ 
iliary  place.  (Astron.)  A  satellite.  (Ornith.)  A  quill 
growing  on  the  2d  bone  of  a  bird’s  wing.  —  Secon¬ 
dary  coloi .  One  formed  by  equal  mixture  of  the 
pigments  of  any  2  primary  colors.  —  S.  tint.  Any 
subdued  tint,  — as  gray.  —  Sec'ondarily,  adv.  In  a 
secondary  manner  or  degree;  not  primarily.  —  Sec'- 
onder,  n.  One  who  seconds  or  supports  what  an¬ 
other  attempts,  affirms,  moves,  or  proposes.  —  Sec¬ 
ondly,  -IT,  adv.  In  the  2d  place.  —  Sec'ond-hand,  n. 
The  hand  marking  the  seconds  in  a  clock  or  watch; 
possession  obtained  by  transfer  from  a  previous 
owner.  —  a.  Not  original  or  primary;  not  new:  pre¬ 
viously  possessed  or  used  by  another.  —  Sec'ond- 
rate,  a.  Of  the  second  size,  rank,  quality,  or  value. 

- sight,  n.  The  power  of  seeing  things  future 

or  distant;  prophetic  vision.  —  Sec'undine,  -dln,w. 
(Bot.)  The  2d  coat  of  an  ovule,  pi.  (Ohstet.)  The 
membranes  in  which  the  fetus  is  wrapped  in  the 
womb;  the  after-birth. 

Secret,  se'kret,  a.  Separate ;  hid  ;  concealed  from 
general  notice  or  knowledge  ;  kept  from  general 
knowledge  or  solution  ;  known  only  to  one  or  to 
few;  retired;  unseen;  unknown;  private;  recondite; 
latent;  covert;  clandestine;  privy.  —  n.  Something 
studiously  concealed  ;  a  thing  kept  from  general 
knowledge,  or  not  discovered;  a  mystery,  pi.  The 
genital  organs.  [OF.;  L.  secretus,  p.  p.  of  secernere, 
to  put  apart,  fr.  se-  and  cernere,  to  separate,  sift:  see 
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Concern;  s.  rt .skill.]  —In  secret.  In  a  private  place; 
in  privacy  or  secrecy  ;  in  a  state  or  place  not  seen  ; 
privately.  —  Se'crecy,  -kre-sl,  n.  State  of  being  se¬ 
cret;  retirement;  privacy;  concealment;  fidelity  to 
a  secret. —  Se'cretly,  adv. —  Se'cretness,  n.  —  Se¬ 
crete',  -kret',  v.  t.  To  deposit  in  a  place  of  hiding, 
remove  from  observation.  (Physiol.)  To  separate 
by  the  processes  of  the  vital  economy,  from  the  cir¬ 
culating  fluids,  as  the  blood,  sap,  etc.  —  Secre'tion, 
n.  Act  of  secreting;  esp.,  production  from  t he  gen¬ 
eral  nourishing  substance,  of  particular  substances 
in  the  vital  economy  ;  matter  secreted.  [OF.] —  Se- 
creti'tious,  -tish'us,  a.  Produced  by  animal  secre¬ 
tion. —  Secret'ive,  -kret'iv,  a.  Tending  to  secrete, 
or  to  keep  secret  or  private.  —  Secret'iveness,  n. 
Quality  of  being  secretive.  ( Phren .)  The  supposed 
organ  in  the  brain,  impelling  one  to  concealment : 
see  Phrenology.—  Secretory,  se'krc-to-  or  se-kret'- 
o-rT,  «.  Performing  the  office  of  secretion. —  Secre¬ 
tary,  -re-ta-rt,  n.  A  person  employed  by  a  public 
body,  company,  individual,  etc.,  to  write  letters,  dis¬ 
patches,  public  or  private  papers,  records,  etc.,  or  to 
superintend  business  correspondence,  etc.;  an  officer 
in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  a  particular  department 
of  government ;  a  piece  of  furniture  with  conven¬ 
iences  for  writing  ;  an  escritoire.  [F.  secretaire ,  LL. 
secretarius,  a  confidential  officer,  L.  secretarium,  a 
secret  place,  conclave,  fr.  secret  us.] — Secretaryship, 
n.  The  office  of  a  sec¬ 
retary.  —  Sec'retary- 
bird,  n.  A  serpent-eating 
bird  of  S.  Africa,  with 
an  aquiline  head  and 
beak,  the  legs  of  a  crane, 
and  a  lengthened  crest 
and  tail, — so  called 
from  the  tufts  of  feath¬ 
ers  at  the  back  of  its 
head,  resembling  pens 
stuck  behind  the  ear. 

Sect,  sekt,  n.  A  body  of 
persons  who  have  sep¬ 
arated  from  others  in 
virtue  of  some  special 
doctrine,  or  set  of  doc¬ 
trines,  which  they  hold 
in  common:  a  school  or  denomination;  esp.,  a  relig¬ 
ious  denomination.  [ME.  and  F.  secte ,  LL.  secta, 
sect,  faction,  troop,  company  of  one  opinion,  also, 
in  LL.,  a  quality  of  cloth,  suit  of  clothes,  suit  at  law, 
L.  secta ,  a  party,  faction,  lit.  a  follower  ;  s.  rt.  L. 
sequi,  to  follow,  E.  sequence,  second,  sept;  cf.  Gr. 
hepetes,  a  follower,  hepomai,  I  follow  ;  not  fr.  L.  se¬ 
cure,  to  cut.J  —  Sec'tary.  -ta-rY,  n.  A  sectarian  ;  a 
member  or  adherent  of  a  sect ;  a  schismatic.  —  Sec¬ 
tarian,  -rY-an,  a.  Pert,  or  peculiar  to  a  sect  or 
sects  ;  devoted  to  the  tenets  and  interests  of  a  sect. 
—  n.  One  of  a  sect ;  a  member  or  adherent  of  a 
special  school,  denomination,  or  religious  or  philo¬ 
sophical  party  ;  heretic;  partisan;  schismatic.—  Sec¬ 
tarianism,  -izm,  n.  Quality  or  character  of  a  sec¬ 
tarian;  devotion  to  the  interests  of  a  party. 

Section,  sek'shun,  n.  Act  of  cutting,  or  of  "separation 
by  cutting  ;  a  part  separated  from  the  rest  ;  a  divis¬ 
ion  ;  portion  ;  a  distinct  part  of  a  book  or  writing  ; 
subdivision  of  a  chapter,  law,  or  other  writing  ;  tlie 
character  §,  used  to  denote  such  a  division;  a  distinct 
part  of  a  country,  people,  community,  class,  etc.;  one 
of  the  portions,  of  one  square  mile  each,  into  which 
the  public  lands  of  the  U.  S.  are  divided.  (  Geoni .) 
The  intersection  of  2  superficies,  or  of  a  superficies 
and  a  solid.  Representation  of  anything  as  it  would 
appear  if  cut  through  by  any  intersecting  plane;  pro¬ 
file.  [F.  ;  L.  sectio,  fr.  secare,  section,  to  cut ;  s.  rt. 
Russ,  sieclie,  to  hew,  Lithuan.  sykis,  a  stroke,  cut,  E. 
seyment,  saw,  sickle,  scythe,  bisect,  dissect,  scion, 
sedge,  risk.]  —  Sec'tional,  a.  Pert,  to  a  section;  par¬ 
tial.  —  Sectionalism,  -izm,  n.  Sectional  feeling  ; 
devotion  to  one  part  of  a  country,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  others;  provincialism.  —  Sec'tile,  -til,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  cut.  (Min.) 

Capable  of  being  cut 
smoothly.  [L.  sectilis.]  — 

Se'cant,  a.  Cutting ;  di¬ 
viding  into  2  parts.  —  n. 

( Geoin .)  A  line  that  cuts 
another.  ( Trigonometry.) 

A  right  line  drawn  from 
the  center  of  a  circle 
through  one  end  of  an  arc, 
and  terminated  by  a  tan- 


Secretary-bird. 
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gent  drawn  through  the  other  end  :  thus  the  line 
c  d  is  the  secant  of  the  arc  a  b :  see  Co-secant.  [L. 
secaus,  p.  pr.  of  secure.]  —  Sec'tor,  -ter,  n.  (Geoin.) 
A  part  of  a  circle  compre¬ 
hended  between  2  radii  and  the 
included  arc.  A  mathematical 
instrument,  for  plotting,  etc.,  to 
any  scale  ;  an  astronomical  in¬ 
strument,  for  measuring  differ-  i 
dices  of  declination  too  great 
for  the  compass  of  a  microm-  ’ 
eter.  [L.]  —  Seg'ment,  a.  One 
of  the  parts  into  which  any 
body  naturally  separates  or  is 
divided  ;  a  part  cut  or  marked 
off;  a  section;  portion.  (Geom.) 

A  part  cut  off  from  a  figure  by 
a  line  or  plane  ;  esp.,  that  part 
of  a  circle  contained  between®/ 
a  chord  and  an  arc  of  that  circle. 

[L.  segmentum,  for  seementum,  1 
piece  cut  off,  fr.  secare.] 

Secular,  sek'u-lar,  a.  Coming  or\ 
observed  once  in  an  age  or  cen¬ 
tury  ;  pert,  to  an  age,  or  the 
progress  of  ages,  or  to  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  time;  pert,  to  this  present 
world,  or  to  things  not  spiritual 
or  holy;  worldly.  (Rom.  Cath. 

Church.)  Mot  bound  by  monastic 
vows  or  rulesi — n.  An 


Segment. 

b,  chord  ;  a  c  b, 
segment. 

ecclesiastic  not  bound  by 
monastic  rules.  C Eccl.)  A  church  officer  whose 
functions  are  confined  to  the  vocal  department  of 
the  choir.  [OF.  seculier,  L.  ssecularis,  worldly,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  age,  fr.  swculum,  a  generation,  age, 
prob.  orig.  a  seed,  race;  s.  rt.  sow.]  —  Secular'ity, 
-l&r'Y-tf,  n.  Supreme  attention  to  the  things  of  the 
present  life;  worldliness.  —  Sec'ularize,  v.  t.  [-izei> 
(-Tzd),  -izing.]  To  convert  from  regular  or  monastic 
into  secular;  to  convert  from  spiritual  to  secular  or 
common  use;  to  make  worldly  or  unspiritual. —  Sec'- 
ulariza'tion,  n.  Act  of  rendering  secular,  or  state 
of  being  rendered  secular  ;  conversion  from  relig¬ 
ious  to  lay  possession  and  uses.  —  Sec'ularly,  adv.— 
Sec'ularness,  n.  —  Sec'ularist,  n.  One  who  rejects 
forms  of  religious  faith  and  worship,  and  accepts 
only  facts  and  influences  derived  from  the  present 
life  ;  one  who  would  exclude  religious  influences 
from  civil  policy,  esp.  from  education.  —  Sec'ular- 
ism,  -izm,  n.  Tenets  or  practice  of,  etc. 

Secundine.  See  under  Second. 

Secure,  se-kur',  a.  Free  from  care  or  anxiety;  easy 
m  mind  ;  over-confident  ;  confident  in  opinion  ;  not 
entertaining,  or  not  having  reason  to  entertain, 
duubt  ;  not  exposed  to  danger ;  safe  ;  easy  ;  sure  ; 
certain;  assured  ;  confident  ;  heedless;  inattentive. 
—  v.  t.  [secured  (-kurd'),  -curing.]  To  make 
safe,  guard,  protect;  to  make  certain,  assure,  insure; 
to  make  fast;  to  close,  inclose,  or  confine  effectually; 
to  get  possession  of,  make  one’s  self  secure  of.  [L. 
secants,  fr.  se,  free  from,  and  cura,  care.]  —  Secure'- 
ly,  adv.  In  a  secure  manner;  without  fear  or  ap¬ 
prehension;  without  danger;  safely.  —  Secure'neBB, 
n.  —  Secu'rity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Condition  of  being  secure  ; 
freedom  from  apprehension,  anxiety,  or  care;  over¬ 
carelessness;  negligence; 
freedom  from  risk  ;  safe¬ 
ty;  that  which  secures  or 
makes  safe  ;  something 
given  or  deposited  to  make 
certain  the  fulfillment  of 
an  obligation,  payment  of 
a  debt,  etc.  ;  one  who  be¬ 
comes  surety  for  another; 
an  evidence  of  debt  or  of  ' 
property,  as  a  bond,  cer- 
tificate  of  stock,  etc.  [F. 
securite,  L.  securitas.] 

Sedan,  se-dan',  n.  A  port¬ 
able  chair  or  covered  „  , 

vehicle  for  earning  a  sedan, 

single  person.  [Fr.  Sedan,  France,  where  it  was 
first  made.J 

Sedate,  se-dat',  a.  Unruffled  by  passion  ;  composed  ; 
calm;  quiet;  tranquil;  serene;  undisturbed;  sober; 
serious.  [L.  sedatus,  p.  p.  of  sedare,  to  allay,  calm, 
settle,  causal  of  sedere  —  E.  to  sit,  q.  v.]  —  Sedate'ly, 
adv.  —  Sedate'ness,  n.  —  Sed'ative,  -a-tiv,  d.  Tend¬ 
ing  to  calm,  moderate,  or  tranquilize;  allaying  irri¬ 
tability  and  irritation. —n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  which 
allays  irritability  and  irritation,  and  irritative  activ- 
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ity  or  pain.  [F.  sedatif.)  —  Sed'entary,  -en-ta-rY,  a. 
Accustomed  to  sit  much  or  long ;  requiring  much 
sitting;  passed  for  the  most  part  in  sitting.  [F.  seden- 
tairr ,  L.  sedcntarius,  fr.  sedere. ]  — Sed'entariness,  n. 

—  Sed'iment,  -Y-ment,  n.  The  matter  which  sub¬ 
sides  to  the  bottom,  from  water  or  any  other  liquid; 
settlings;  lees;  dregs;  feculence.  [OF.;  L.  sediinen- 
turn,  fr.  sedere.]  —  Sediment'ary,  -a-rY,  a.  Pert,  to, 
formed  by,  or  consisting  of,  matter  that  has  subsided. 

—  Sedil'ium,  -Y-urn,  n.  pi.  -ia,  -Y-a.  ( Horn .  Antiq.) 

One  of  a  row  of  seats  in  the  amphi¬ 
theater.  ( Eccl. )  A  seat  in  the  chan¬ 
cel,  near  the  altar,  for  a  priest  or 
deacon  during  the  eucharistic  ser¬ 
vice. 

Sedge,  sej,  n.  A  grass-like  plant,  of 
many  species,  —  it  is  innutritious, 
witli  jointless  stem  and  sharp-edged 
leaves,  growing  generally  in  wet 
grounds.  [ME.  and  LG.  segge,  AS. 
secg ,  lit.  cutter,  sword-grass;  s.  rt. 
section.]  —  Sedg'y,  -Y,  a.  Overgrown 
with  sedge. 

Sediment,  Sedilium,  etc.  See  under 
Sedate. 

Sedition,  se-dish'un,  n.  The  raising  of 
commotion  in  a  state,  not  amounting 
to  insurrection;  excitement  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  lawful  authority;  tumult;  up¬ 
roar;  riot;  rebellion;  revolt.  [OF.;  L.  n 
seditio ,  fr.  se,  sed ,  and  if  to,  a  going,  fr.  oeuuium. 
ire,  Hum,  to  go.]  —  Sedi'tionary,  -a-rY,  n.  An  inciter 
or  promoter  of  sedition.  —  Sedi'tious,  -dish'us,  a. 
Pert,  to,  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  or  tending  to 
excite,  sedition;  turbulent;  factious,  or  guilty  of  se¬ 
dition.  [OF.  seditieux.]—  Seditiously,  adv.—  Sedi¬ 
tiousness,  n. 

Sedlitz  Powders,  sed'lits-pow'derz.  Certain  aperient 
powders  which  are  dissolved  separately  in  water, 
and,  when  mixed,  form  an  effervescing  drink;  Ro¬ 
chelle  powders.  [Fr.  Sedlitz,  in  Bohemia.] 

Seduce,  se-dus',  v.  t.  [-duced  (-dust'),  -ducing.]  To 
draw  aside  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  duty;  to 
induce  to  surrender  chastity;  to  allure,  entice,  mis¬ 
lead,  decoy,  inveigle.  [L.  sedueere,  fr.  se  and  ducere, 
ductum,  to  lead  :  see  Duke.]— Seduce'ment,  n.  Act 
of  seducing;  seduction;  means  employed  to  seduce. 

—  Sedu'cer,  n.  One  who  seduces;  one  who  prevails 
by  art  and  persuasions  over  the  chastity  of  a  woman. 

—  Sedu'cible,  a.  Capable  of  being  seduced  or  led 
astray.— Seduc'tion,  -duk'shun,w.  Act  of  seducing, 
or  of  enticing  from  the  path  of  duty;  act  or  crime 
of  persuading  a  female  to  surrender  her  chastity  ; 
that  which  seduces;  means  of  leading  astray.  [OF.; 
L.  seductio. J  —  Seduc'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Tending  to  lead 
astray. 

Sedulous,  sed'u-lus,  a.  Diligent  in  application  or  pur¬ 
suit;  steadily  industrious;  assiduous;  laborious;  un¬ 
remitted.  [L.  sedulus;  prob.  s.  rt.  Skr.  asadya,  to 
approach,  reach,  attack,  Gr.  hodos,  a  way,  and  not 
6.  rt.  L.  sedere  ==  E.  sif.]  —  Sed'ulously,  adv.  —  Sed'- 
ulousness,  n.  —  Sedu'lity,  -lY-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being 
sedulous;  unremitting  industry.  [F.  sedulite,  L. 
sedulitus.) 

See,  se,  n.  A  diocese;  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop;  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop;  a"  province  or  jurisdiction  of 
an  archbishop;  seat,  place,  or  office  of  the  pope  or 
Roman  pontiff;  the  pope  or  court  of  Rome.  [ME. 
and  OF.  se,  fr.  L.  sedes,  a  seat,  fr.  sedere  —  E.  to  sit , 


„  V'J 

See,  se,  v.  t.  [imp.  saw;  p.  p.  seen  (sen);  seeing.] 
To  perceive  by  the  eye;  to  perceive  by  mental  vision, 
form  an  idea  or  conception  of;  to  regard  or  look  to, 
take  care  of,  beware;  to  have  an  interview  with;  esp., 
to  make  a  call  upon,  visit;  to  fall  in  with,  meet  or 
associate  with;  to  make  acquaintance  witli,  experi¬ 
ence,  discern,  perceive,  descry.  —  r.  i.  To  have  the 
power  of  sight;  to  have  intellectual  apprehension; 
to  be  attentive,  pay  regard,  give  heed.  [AS.  seon, 
sion  (imp.  seah,  p.  p.  gesegen,  gesewen),  D .  zien,  Dan. 
see,  OI1G.  sehan;  s.  rt.  sight.]  —  Seer,  ser,  n.  One 
who  foresees  events;  a  prophet. —  See'ing,  p.  pr. 
but  considered  a  conj.  In  view  of  the  fact  that ; 
considering ;  taking  into  account  that ;  inasmuch 
as;  since. 

Seed,  sed,  n.  (Hot.)  The  embryo,  with  its  envelope  or 
envelopes,  or  the  matured  ovule,  whose  growth  gives 
origin  to  a  new  plant.  (Physiol.)  The  generative 
fluid  of  the  male  ;  semen.  That  from  which  any¬ 
thing  springs ;  first  principle  ;  principle  of  produc¬ 
tion  ;  progeny  ;  offspring  ;  children  ;  descendants; 


Seed. 

section  of  anatro- 
pous  seed  ;  B,  section 
of  ortkotropous  seed  ; 
r,  raphe  ;  h.  the  fu¬ 
ture  liilum  ;  /,  funicu¬ 
lus,  connecting  seed 
with  placenta;  m,  mi- 
cropyle  or  foramen  of 
the  ovule  ;  p,  pri- 
mine;  s,  secundine; 
n,  nucleus  ;  es,  en¬ 
dosperm  ;  ch,  chala- 
za. 


race  ;  generation  ;  birth. — v.  i. 

To  grow  to  maturity,  so  as  to 
produce  seed;  to  shed  the  seed. 

—  v.  t.  To  sprinkle  with  seed, 
or  as  if  with  seed;  to  sow.  [AS. 
and  Dan.  sied  ;  s.  rt.  sow.]  — 

Seed'ling,  n.  A  plant  reared 
from  the  seed,  disting,  fr.  one 
propagated  by  layers,  buds,  etc. 

—  Seeds'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A 
person  who  deals  in  seeds;  also, 
a  sower.  —  Seed'y,  -Y,  a.  [-ier; 

-iest.]  Abounding  with  seeds; 
bearing  seeds  ;  run  to  seed  ;  old 
and  worn  out:  poor  and  misera¬ 
ble  looking;  shabbily  clothed. — 

Seed'-bud,  n.  (Hot.)  The  germ, 
germen,  or  rudiment  of  the  fruit 
in  embryo  ;  the  ovule.  —  -cake, 
n.  A  sweet  cake  containing  aro¬ 
matic  seeds. - time,  n.  The 

season  proper  for  sowing.  —  A, 

-ves/sel,  n.  (Hot.)  The  case 
which  contains  the  seeds;  apod. 

Seeing. _  See  under  See. 

Seek,  sek,  v.  t.  [sought  (sawt), 
seeking.]  To  go  in  search  or 
quest  of,  try  to  hnd;  to  endeav¬ 
or  to  find  or  gain  by  any  means. 

—  v.  i.  To  make  search  or  in- 
quiry;  to  endeavor,  attempt, 
strive.  [AS.  secan,  to  seek, 

Goth,  sakan,  to  strive ;  s.  rt.  sake, 
beseech.]  —  Seek'er,  n.  One  who  seeks;  an  inquirer; 
one  of  a  sect  who  profess  no  determinate  religion. 

Seel,  sel,  v.  t.  [seeled  (seld),  seeling.]  To  render 
incapable  of  seeing  by  sewing  the  eyelids  together; 
to  shut  the  eyes  of,  render  blind.  [OF.  siller,  ciller , 
fr.  cil,  L.  cilium,  an  eyelash,  lit.  a  covering;  s.  rt.  L. 
celare_—  E.  conceal,  also  E.  cell,  domicile.] 

Seem,  sem,  v.  i.  [seemed  (semd),  seeming.]  To  have 
a  show  or  semblance;  to  present  an  appearance,  ap¬ 
pear,  look.  [AS.  seman,  geseman,  to  satisfy,  concili¬ 
ate,  Ic.  sterna,  to  honor,  conform  to,  ssemr,  becom¬ 
ing,  fit,  soma,  to  beseem.] — Seem'er,  n.  One  who 
seems;  one  who  carries  an  appearance  or  semblance. 

—  Seem'ing,  p.  a.  Appearing  like;  having  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  ;  apparent ;  specious.  —  n.  Appearance  ; 
show;  semblance;  fair  appearance.  —  Seem'ingly, 
adv.  In  appearance;  apparently;  ostensibly. — Seem'- 
ingness,  n.—  Seem'ly,  -1Y,  a.  [-lier;  -liest.J  Suited 
to  the  object,  occasion,  purpose,  or  character  ;  be¬ 
coming;  fit;  proper;  appropriate;  congruous;  meet; 
decent;  decorous.  [Ic.  sasmiligr,  seemly,  becoming; 
s.  rt.  Goth,  samjan,  to  please,  lit.  to  be  the  same,  to 
be  like,  fit,  suit,  Ic.  samr  =  E.  same.]  —  Seem'li- 
ness,  n. 

Seen,  Seer.  See  See. 

Seesaw.  _See  under  Saw. 

Seethe,  seth,  v.  t.  [imp.  seethed  (sethd),  obs.  sod; 
p.  p.  SEETHED,  SODDEN;  SEETHING.]  To  deCOCt  or 
prepare  for  food  in  hot  liquid;  to  boil.  —  v.i.  To 
be  in  state  of  ebullition;  to  boil.  [AS.  seodhun (imp. 
seadh,  p.  p.  soden),  I),  zieden,  OllG.  siodan,  prob.  orig. 
to  burn,  Goth,  sauths,  a  burnt-offering,  sacrifice,  Ic. 
svidha,  to  burn,  singe,  also  a  burning  ;  s.  rt.  soil, 
suds.] 

Segment.  See  under  Section. 

Segregate,  seg're-gat,  v.  t.  To  separate  from  others, 
set  apart.  —  a.  Separate  ;  select.  [L.  segregare, 
-gatum,  fr.  se  and  gregare,  to  collect  into  a  herd,  fr. 
grex,  gregis,  flock  or  herd.]  —  Segrega'tion,  n.  Act 
of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. ;  separation  from  others; 
a  parting.  [OF.] 

Seidlitz,  sld'hts.  See  Sedlitz. 
eignior,  sen'yer,  n.  A  lord;  lord  of  a  manor,  —  the 
Eng.  equivalent  of  the  Sp.  Seiior  and  It.  Signor,  titles 
of  address  corresponding  to  Sir  or  Mr.  [OF.  seign¬ 
eur,  fr.  L.  senior,  elder,  hence  an  elder,  a  lord  :  see 
Senior.]  — Grand  Seignior.  The  sultan  of  Turkey. 

—  Seigneu'rial,  -u'rY-al,  a.  Pert,  to  the  lord  of  a 
manor  ;  manorial ;  vested  with  large  powers  ;  inde¬ 
pendent.  [OF.]  —  Seign'iorage,  -ycr-ej,  n.  Some¬ 
thing  claimed  or  taken  by  virtue  of  sovereign  pre¬ 
rogative  ;  a  certain  toll  or  deduction  ou  bullion 
brought  to  a  mint  to  be  coined;  profit  or  percentage, 
as  the  money  paid  on  a  copyright  by  a  publisher  to 
an  author.  —  Seign'iory,  -yer-Y,  n.  Power  or  au¬ 
thority  of  a  lord;  dormnionj  a  lordship;  manor. 
[OF.  seigneurie.]  —  Sen'or,  san'yor,  n.  Lord  ;  sir; 
gentleman,  —  Spanish  title  of  address.  [Sp.,  fr.  L- 
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senior.] —  Senor'a,  -yor'a,  n.  Lady  ;  madam  ;  mis 
tress.  [Sp.,  tern,  of  se/ior.]  —  Sign'ior,  Sign'or,  sen'- 
yZr,  n.  Sir;  Mr., —  Italian  title.  [It.  signore.]  —  Sign- 
o'ra,  -yo-ra,  n.  Madam;  Mrs.  [It.J  —  Signori'na, 
-yo-re'na,  n.  Miss.  [It.] 

Seine,  sen,  n.  A  large  net  for  catching  fish.  [F.;  AS. 
segene ,  It.  and  L.  sagena ,  Gr.  sageneT) 

Seize,  sez,  v.t.  [seized  (sezd),  seizing.]  To  fall  or 
rush  upon  suddenly  and  lay  hold  on  ;  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  force;  to  come  upon  suddenly;  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  or  legal  authority; 
to  catch,  grasp,  clutch,  snatch,  apprehend,  arrest, 
capture.  {Naut.)  To  bind  or  fasten  together  (ropes). 
[ME.  saysen,  seysen,  OF.  saisir,  seisir,  LL.  sacire,  to 
put  in  possession  of,  take  possession  of  (property, 
land,  etc.),  OIIG.  sazzan,  sezzan ,  to  set,  put,  put  m 
possession;  s.  rt.  set.]  —  Seiz'er,  n.  —  Seiz'in,  Seis'- 
in,  sez'in,  n.  (Law.)  Possession  of  an  estate  of 
freehold.  The  thing  possessed  ;  possession.  [ME. 
and  OF.  seisine.]  —  Seiz'or,  -or,  n.  (Law.)  One  who 
seizes,  or  takes  possession.  —  Seiz'ure,  se'zhur,  n. 
Act  of  seizing,  or  state  of  being  seized;  sudden  and 
violent  grasp  or  gripe  ;  retention  within  one’s  grasp 
or  power ;  possession  ;  thing  laid  hold  of  or  pos¬ 
sessed. 

Sqjugous,  se-joo'gus,  a.  (Dot.)  Having  6  pairs  of 
leaflets.  [L.  sejugis  (currits),  a  team  of  (>  horses,  fr. 
sex  =  E.  six  (q.  v.),  and  jugum,  yoke,  team.] 

Selah,  se'lii,  n.  (Script.)  A  word  of  doubtful  mean¬ 
ing,  occurring  frequently  in  the  Psalms,  —  by  some 
supposed  to  signify  silence  or  a  pause  in  the  mu¬ 
sical  performance  of  the  song  ;  by  others,  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  subject,  [lleb.,  fr.  salah,  to 
repose,  be  silent.] 

Seldom,  sel'dum,  adv.  Rarely  ;  not  often  ;  not  fre¬ 
quently.  [AS.  seldan,  seldon,  seldum,  fr.  seld,  rare; 
If.  zelaen,  OIIG.  seldan;  s.  rt.  L.  silcre,  to  be  silent, 
q.  v.J 

Select,  se-lekt',  v.  t.  To  choose  and  take  from  a  num¬ 
ber,  choose  by  preference,  pick  out,  cull.—  a.  Taken 
from  a  number  by  preference;  of  special  value  or 
excellence;  chosen;  picked;  choice.  [L.  seligere,  se¬ 
lection,  fr.se  and  legere,  to  gather.]-  Selec'tion,  n. 
Act  of  selecting,  or  state  of  being  selected;  choice, 
by  preference,  from  many  others;  that  selected  ; 
something  chosen  or  culled,  also  the  selection  of 
tilings  culled. — Natural  selection.  The  survival  of 
the  fittest:  see  Darwinian.  —  Selectman,  n.;  pi. 
-men.  A  town  officer  in  the  N.  Eng.  States:  several 
are  chosen  annually,  in  each  town,  to  manage  the 
concerns  of  the  town,  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced, 
etc.  —  Select'or,  -er,  n.  [L.J  —  Select'ness,  n. 

Selenite,  sel'e-nit,  n.  A  vaustoof  sulphate  of  lime 
or  gypsum,  occurring  <$n  transparent  crystals,  or 
crystalline  masses.  [L.  and  Gr.  sclenit.es,  fr.  Gr.  se- 
lene,  the  moon,  —  so  called  from  a  resemblance  in 
luster  or  appearance  to  the  moon.]  — Selenog'raphy, 
-rn-fT,  n.  A  description  of  the  Surface  of  the  moon. 
[Gr.  selene  and  graphein,  to  describe.] 

Self,  self,  n. ;  pi.  Selves,  selvz.  The  individual  as  an 
object  to  his  own  reflective  consciousness ;  one’s 
own  person  ,  a  person  as  a  distinct  individual;  per¬ 
sonal  interest,  or  love  of  private  interest.  [SeZ/’is 
united  to  certain  personal  pronouns  and  pronom¬ 
inal  adjectives  to  express  emphasis  or  distinction  : 
thus,  for  emphasis,  I  myself  will  write;  I  will  ex¬ 
amine  for  myself.  It  is  also  used  reflexively.]  [AS. 
self,  also  seoif,  siolf,  si  If,  sylf,  D.  zelf  G.  selbe,  se/bst ; 
peril,  s.  rt.  L.  sc,  Skr.  sea,  one’s  own  self.]  —  Self'- 
ish,  a.  Caring  chiefly  or  solely  for  self  or  for  one’s 
own  interests;  not  regarding  the  rights  or  interests 
of  others  :  proceeding  from  or  influenced  by  love 
of  self.  —  Self'ishly,  adv.  In  a  selfish  manner;  with 
regard  to  private  interest  only  or  chiefly.  —  Self'- 
ishness,  n.  —  Self'-abase'ment,  n.  Humiliation  or 
abasement  proceeding  from  consciousness  of  infe¬ 
riority,  guilt,  or  shame.  — abuse',  n.  Abuse  of 
one’s  own  person  or  powers;  masturbation;  onan¬ 
ism.  --conceit',  n.  Conceit  of  one’s  self  ;  a  high 
opinion  of  one’s  powers  or  endowments  ;  vanity. 
— conceit'ed,  a.  Having,  etc.  ;  vain;  puffed  up  ; 
conceited.  — con'fidence,  n.  Confidence  in  one’s 
own  opinion  or  powers,  without  extraneous  aid; 

self-reliance. - con'scious,  a.  Conscious  of  one’s 

acts  or  states  as  belonging  to,  or  originating  in, 
one’s  self;  conscious  of  one’s  self  as  an  object  of 
the  observation  of  others;  estimating  too  highly 
one’s  capacities,  claims,  or  importance.  —  -control1*, 
n.  Control  of  one’s  self  ;  restraint  exercised  over 
one’s  self.  — defense',  -defence',  n.  Act  of  defend¬ 
ing  one’s  own  person,  property,  or  reputation.  — 


-deni'al,  n.  The  denial  of  one’s  self;  the  forbear¬ 
ing  to  gratify  one’s  own  appetites  or  desires. - es¬ 

teem',  n.  Esteem  or  good  opinion  of  one’s  self ; 
complacency. — ev'ident,  a.  Evident  without  proof 
or  reasoning;  producing  certainty  or  clear  convic¬ 
tion  upon  a  nare  presentation  to  the  mind.  — exist'- 
ent,  a.  Existing  of  or  by  himself,  independent  of 
any  other  being. — gov'ernment,  n.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  one’s  self;  self-control;  government  by  the 
mass  of  the  nation,  or  the  people ;  democracy.  — 
-in'terest,  n.  Private  interest ;  the  interest  or  ad¬ 
vantage  of  one’s  self.  — love,  n.  The  love  of  one’s 
self  ;  tendency  to  seek  one’s  own  benefit  or  advan¬ 
tage.  — made',  a.  Made  by  one’s  self.  —  Self-made 
man.  A  man  who  has  risen  from  poverty,  igno¬ 
rance,  or  obscurity,  to  wealth,  learning,  fame,  or 
power,  by  means  of  his  own  talents  or  energies. — 
-posses'sion,  -sesh'un  or  -zesh'un,  n.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  one’s  powers;  calmness;  self-command; 
presence  of  mind.  — reproach',  a.  The  act  of  re¬ 
proaching  or  condemning  one’s  self.  - — same,  a. 
Precisely  the  same  ;  the  very  same  ;  identical.  — 
-sufli'eient,  a.  Having  lull  confidence  in  one’s  own 
strength,  abilities,  or  endowments;  haughty;  over¬ 
bearing. — will,  n.  One’s  own  will;  obstinacy. — 
-willed',  -wild,  a.  Governed  by  one’s  own  will;  not 
yielding  to  the  will  or  wishes  of  others.  —  Sel'vage, 
-vedge,  -vej,  n.  The  edge  of  cloth  so  woven  as  to 
prevent  raveling;  list.  [=  self-edge,  i.  e.,  forming 
an  edge  to  itself  without  a  hem;  cf.  D.  zelfkant ,  a 
selvedge,  fr.  zelf,  self,  and  kant,  edge,  brink,  seam.J 

Sell,  Seller.  See  under  Sale. 

Sellanders,  sel'lan-derz,  -lenders,  n.  pi.  (Far.)  A  skin 
disease  on  the  front  of  a  horse’s  hock,  owing  to  a 
want  of  cleanliness.  [F.  solandres,  solandre.] 

Selvage,  -vedge.  See  under  Self. 

Semaphore,  sem'a-for,  n.  An  apparatus  for  exhibit¬ 
ing  signals  to  convey  in¬ 
formation  from  a  dis¬ 
tance;  a  telegraph.  [Gr. 
seina,  a  sign,  and  phora, 
a  carrying,  fr.  pherein,  to 
carry.]  —  Semaphor'ic, 

-ical,  -for'ik-ul,  a.  Pert, 
to  semaphores;  telegraph¬ 
ic. 

Semblance,  sem'hlans,  n. 

Seeming;  appearance; 
show  ;  form  ;  likeness  ; 
resemblance  ;  similitude. 

[F-,  fr.  sembler,  to  seem, 
resemble,  fr.  L.  similare, 
simvlare ,  to  imitate,  fr. 
similis,  like :  see  Simu¬ 
late.] 

Semen,  se'men,  n.  Seed, 
esp.the  fecundating  fluid 
produced  by  the  malegen- 
erative  organs  of  animals 
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.  sperm.  [L.,  fr.  rt.  se, 
whence  serere, sevi,satinn  =  E.  to  sow,  q.  v.]  —  Sem'- 
inal,  sem'Y-nal,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  contained  in,  seed; 
holding  the  relations  of  seed,  source,  or  first  princi¬ 
ple;  germinal;  radical;  rudimental;  original.  [F.;  L. 
seminalis,  fr.  semen,  seminis.]  —  Semina'tion,  n.  Act 
of  sowing.  (Dot.)  Natural  dispersion  of  seeds. 
seminatio,  fr.  seminare,  -nation,  to  sow,  fr.  semen., 
Seminif'ic,  -ical,  a.  Forming  or  producing  seed,  or 
the  originative  principle.  [L.  facere,  to  make.]  — 
Sem'inary,  -Y-na-rY,  n.  An  institution  of  education; 
a  school,  academy,  college,  or  university,  in  which 
young  persons  are  instructed.  [L.  seminarium,  orig. 
a  seed-garden,  fr.  seminarius,  belonging  to  seed,  Ir. 
semen.]  —  Semina'rian,  -rY-an,  Sem'inarist,  n.  One 
educated  in  a  seminary;  esp.,  a  Rom.  Cath.  priest 
educated  in  a  foreign  seminary. 

Semi-annual,  sem-Y-an'nu-al,  a.'  Half  yearly.  [L. 
semi-  (=  Gr.  liemi-,  AS.  sam-,  Skr.  sami,  half,  prob. 
fr.  samya,  equality,  fr.  sama,  even,  equal,  like  =  E. 
same),  half,  and  E.  annual.]  —  Semi-an'nually,  adv. 
Every  half  year.  —  Semi-an'nular,  a.  Having  the 
figure  of  a  half  circle;  half-round. — Sem'ibreve, 
-brev,  n.  (Mus.)  A  note,  of  half  the 
time  of  the  breve,— called  also  a  whole 
note :  it  is  the  longest  note  now  in 
general  u se.  —  Sem'i-cho'rus, 

(Mus.)  A  short  chorus  performed  by  I 
a  few  singers.  —  Sem'icit'cle,  n.  Tin- 
half  of  a  circle;  a  body  in  the  form  of 
half  of  a  circle.  —  Semicir'cular,  a. 

Having  the  form  of  half  of  a  circle. 


Sem'icoTon,  n.  A  point  or  senten- 


Semicircle. 
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tial  mark  [;]  used  to  indicate  a  separation  between 
parts  or  members  of  a  sentence,  more  distinct  than 
that  marked  by  a  comma,  and  a  pause  in  reading 
usually  of  longer  duration.  —  Semidiam'eter,  n. 
Ilalf  of  a  diameter  ;  a  right  line,  or  the  length  of  a 
right  line,  drawn  from  the  center  of  a  circle,  sphere, 
or  other  curved  figure,  to  its  circumference;  a  radi¬ 
us.  —  Sem'i-diaph'anous,  -af'a-nus,  a.  Half  or  im¬ 
perfectly  diaphanous  or  transparent ;  translucent. 

—  Semi-flu'id,  a.  Imperfectly  fluid.  —  Semi-lu'nar, 
-lu'nate,  a.  Resembling  in  form  a  half  moon.  — 
Somi-offi'cial,  a.  Not  professedly  official,  but  hav¬ 
ing  some  degree  of  official  authority.  —  Semi-or'di- 
nate,  a.  (Conic  Sections.)  The  half  of  an  ordinate. 

—  Semip'edal,  a.  Containing  a  half  foot.  —  Sem'i- 
qua'ver,  n.  (Mas.)  A  note  of  half  the  duration  of  the 
quaver;  a  16th  note.—  Sem'i-Sax'on, n.  A  term  some¬ 
times  given  to  the  Eng.  language  during  the  period 
of  transition  from  Anglo-Saxon  into  Middle-English, 
about  the  12th  and  13th  centuries:  see  Middle-Eng¬ 
lish,  under  Mio.  —  SemT-spher'ic,  -ical,  a.  Having 
the  figure  of  half  a  sphere.  —  Sem'i-steel,  n.  Pud¬ 
dled  steel.  —  Sem'itone  n.  (Mas.)  Half  a  tone,  — the 
name  commonly  applied  to  the  smaller  intervals  of 
the  diatonic  scale.  —  SemTton'ic,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
consisting  of  a  semitone  or  of  semitones.  —  Sem'i- 
vow'el,  n.  (Oram.)  A  sound  intermediate  between 
a  vowel  and  a  consonant,  or  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  both,  and  sometimes  used  in  language  with  the 
value  of  a  vowel ;  the  sign  representing  such  a 
sound. 

Semitic,  se-mit'ik,  a.  Pert,  to  the  family  of  nations 
or  languages  of  which  the  Hebrews,  Syrians,  As¬ 
syrians,  Phoenicians,  Abyssimans,  and  Arabs  are 
members,  — so  called  because  in  the  Bible  genealo- 

fies  they  are  chiefly  ranked  as  descendants  of 
hem,  the  son  of  Noah. 

Sempiternal,  sem-pT-tSr'nal,  a.  Of  never-ending 
duration  ;  everlasting  ;  endless  ;  having  beginning, 
but  no  end.  [F.  sempiternal,  L.  sempiternus,  fr.  sem¬ 
per  (for  samaper,  fr.  sama,  the  same:  see  Semi-an¬ 
nual,  and  per,  through,  i.  e.,  the  same  through, 
continuing  the  same),  always.]  —  Sempiter'nity, 
-nf-tf,  n.  Future  duration  without  end. 

Sempstress.  See  Seamstress. 

Senary,  sen'a-rT,  a.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  containing 
six.  [L-  senarms,  fr.  seni,  6  each,  fr.  sea'  =  E.  six, 
q.  v.]  —  Senoc'ular,  -nok'u-lar,  a.  Having  6  eyes. 
[L.  seni,  six,  and  oculus,  eye.] 

Senate,  sen'at,  n.  An  assembly  or  council  of  citizens 
distinguished  by  birth,  dignities,  wealth,  influence, 
etc.,  and  invested  with  a  share  in  the  government. 
(Anc.  Rome.)  A  body  of  elders  chosen  from  the 
nobles  of  the  nation,  and  having  supreme  legisla¬ 
tive  authority.  The  upper  or  less  numerous  branch 
of  a  legislature  in  various  countries,  as  in  France 
and  the  U.  S.;  a  legislative  bodv  ;  state  council. 
[ME.  and  F.  senat,  fr.  L.  senatus,  the  council  of  eld¬ 
ers,  senium,  old  age,  senex,  old;  Vedic  Skr.  sana, 
OGr.  henos,  W.  hen,  Goth,  sins,  sineigs,  old.]  —  Sen¬ 
ate-house.  A  house  in  which  a  senate  meets,  or  a 
place  of  public  council.  —  Sen'ator,  n.  A  member 
of  a  senate.  —  Senatorial,  -to'rl-al,  a.  Pert,  to  or 
becoming  a  senator  or  a  senate;  entitled  to  electa 
senator.  —  Senato'rially,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
senate;  with  dignity  or  solemnity.  —  Sen'atorship, 
n.  Office  or  dignity  of  a  senator.  —  Senes'cent, 
-nes'sent,  a.  Growing  old;  decaying  with  the  lapse 
of  time.  TL.  senesceus,  p.  pr.  senescere,  to  grow  old, 
senere,  to  be  old,  fr.  senex.]  —  Senes'cence,  -sens,  n. 
The  state  of  growing  old;  decay  by  time.  —  Sen'es- 
chal,  -e-shal;  formerly  -es-kal,  n.  A  steward;  an 
officer  in  the  houses  of  princes  and  dignitaries,  who 
has  the  superintendence  of  feasts  and  domestic 
ceremonies.  [OF.;  senescal,  It.  siniscalco,  orig.  an 
old,  or  chief,  servant,  fr.  Goth,  sins,  old,  and  skal/cs, 
servant;  s.  rt.  marshal.]  —  Se'nile,  -nil,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  proceeding  from,  age.  [L.  senilis,  fr.  senex. ]  —  Se- 
nil'ity,  -nfl'I-tf,  n.  State  of  being  senile;  old  age. 
Sond,  v.  t.  [SENT,  sending.]  To  cause  to  go  in  any 
manner;  to  dispatch;  to  procure  the  going,  carry¬ 
ing,  transmission,  etc.,  of  ;  to  emit,  cast,  throw, 
hurl ;  to  commission  or  direct  to  go  and  act ;  to 
cause  to  happen,  inflict;  to  grant,  bestow.  —  v.  i. 
To  dispatch  an  agent  or  messenger.  [AS.  sendan, 
MUG.  senten,  to  send,  AS.  sidh,  a  journey,  a  time, 
MUG.  sint,  a  way,  time;  s.  rt.  sense.] 

Senescent,  Seneschal,  Senile,  etc.  See  under  Senate. 
Senior,  sen'yCr,  a.  More  advanced  in  age  or  rank; 
cider;  belonging  to  the  4th  or  most  advanced  year 
of  the  collegiate  course  in  Amer.  colleges,  or  the  3d 


year  in  professional  schools.  —  n.  One  who  is  older 
1  than  another;  one  older  in  office;  one  prior  in  grade 
or  rank;  an  aged  person;  one  in  the  4th  year  at  an 
Amer.  college  or  in  the  3d  year  at  a  professional 
school.  [L.,  compar.  fr.  rt.  of  senex,  old :  see 
Senate;  s.  rt.  signor ,  sehor,  sire, sir,  etc. :  see  Seign¬ 
ior.]  —  Seniority,  -ySr'Y-tf,  n.  Quality  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  senior;  priority  of  Birth;  priority  or 
superiority  in  office  or  rank. 

Senna,  sen'na,  n.  A  leguminous  plant  of  the  cassia 
family;  its  dried  leaves,  used  in  medicine  as  a  ca¬ 
thartic.  [OF.  senn6,  Ar.  sana  or  sena.] 

Sennight,  sen'nit,  n.  The  space  of  7  nights  and  days; 
a  week.  [Contr.  fr.  sevennight ;  cf.  fortnight,  fr. 
fourteennight.] 

Senocular.  See  under  Senary. 

Sense,  sens,  n.  Perception  by  the  bodily  organs;  sen¬ 
sation;  feeling;  perception  through  the  intellect;  ap¬ 
prehension;  discernment;  appreciation;  capacity  of 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  exterior  world  By  means 
of  the  bodily  organs,  —  often  used  in  pi.,  ana  esp.  of 
the  5  senses  of  feeling,  sight,  hearing,  smell,  and 
taste;  sound  perception  and  reasoning;  judgment; 
notion;  opinion;  meaning;  import;  signification.  [F. 
sens,  L.  sensus,  feeling,  sense,  p.  p.  of  sentire,  to  feel, 
perceive;  s.  rt.  G.  sinnen,  to  think  over,  reflect  upon, 
E.  send,  assent,  consent,  resent ,  nonsense,  presentiment, 
scent,  etc.]  —  Sense'less,  a.  Destitute  of  sense;  inca¬ 
pable  of  feeling;  insensible;  wanting  appreciation 
or  sympathy;  without  sensibility;  destitute  of  un¬ 
derstanding;  foolish;  stupid;  contrary  to  reason  or 
sound  judgment  ;  unwise  ;  ill-judged  ;  foolish.  — 
Sense'iessly,  adv.  —  Sense'lessness,  n.  —  Sen'sate, 
-sat,  Sen'sated,  a.  Perceived  by  the  senses.  [L.  sen- 
satus.]  —  Sensa'tion,  n.  An  impression  made  upon 
the  sensorium  through  the  medium  of  the  organs  of 
sense;  agreeable  or  disagreeable  feelings  occasioned 
by  external  or  internal  objects,  conditions,  etc., 
whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal;  a  state  of  excited 
interest  or  feeling.  —  Sensa'tional,  a.  Pert,  to  the 
sensations;  attended  by,  or  fitted  to  excite,  great  in¬ 
terest;  exciting;  startling;  melodramatic;  done  sim¬ 
ply  for  effect;  trashy,  —  said  of  oratory  and  litera¬ 
ture  which  interests  by  temporary  excitement  of  the 
feelings.  —  Sensa'tioiialism,  -izm,  n.  Doctrine  that 
our  ideas  originate  solely  in  sensation,  and  consist 
of  sensations  transformed. —  Sen'sible,  -sl-bl,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses;  perceptible 
to  the  mind;  able  to  receive  impressions  from  exter¬ 
nal  objects;  easily  affected;  having  nice  perception 
or  acute  feeling;  'readily  moved  or  affected  by  nat¬ 
ural  agents;  perceiving  or  having  perception,  either 
by  the  senses  or  the  mind;  cognizant;  satisfied;  per¬ 
suaded;  having  moral  perception;  possessing  or  con¬ 
taining  sense  or  reason;  characterized  by  good  sense; 
intelligent;  wise.  [F. ;  L.  sensibilis.]  —  Sensibil'ity, 
-T-tT,  n.  Quality  or  condition  of  being  sensible;  ca¬ 
pacity  to  feel  or  perceive;  capacity  of  the  soul  to  ex¬ 
ercise,  or  to  be  the  subject  of,  emotion  or  feeling,  as 
disting,  fr.  the  intellect  and  the  will;  capacity  for 
any  specific  feeling  or  emotion;  acuteness  of  sensa¬ 
tion  or  of  perception;  quick  emotion  or  sympathy , 
that  quality  of  an  instrument  which  makes  it  indi¬ 
cate  very  slight  changes  of  condition;  delicacy;  taste; 
susceptibility;  feeling.—  Sen'sibleness,  n.  Condition 
or  quality  of  being  sensible;  sensibility;  susceptibil¬ 
ity;  intelligence;  reasonableness. —  Sen'sibly,  adv. 
In  a  sensible  manner;  perceptibly  to  the  senses;  with 
intelligence  or  good  sense.—  Sensif'ic,  a.  Producing 
sensation.  [L.  sensificus  ;facere,  to  make.]  —  Sen'si- 
tive,  -sY-tiv,  a.  Having  sense  or  feeling;  having  quick 
and  acute  sensibility;  highly  susceptible;  easily  and 
acutety  affected;  having  a  capacity  of  being  easily 
affected  or  moved;  pert,  to,  or  depending  on,  sensa¬ 
tion.  [F.  sensitif.]  —  Sensitiveness,  adv.  —  Sensi¬ 
tiveness,  n. —  Senso'rium,  -rf-um,  Sen'sory,  -so-rf ,  n. 
The  whole  nervous  system,  when  animated,  so  far 
as  it  is  susceptible  of  common  or  special  sensations; 
an  organ  of  sense.  [LateL.  sensorium.]  —  Sen'sory, 
a.  Of,  or  connected  with,  the  sensorium,  or  with  sen¬ 
sation.  —  Senso'rial,  a.  Pert,  to  the  sensorium.  — 
Sen'sual,  -shoo-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  consisting  in,  or  af¬ 
fecting,  the  senses,  or  bodily  organs  of  perception; 
carnal;  fleshly;  pert,  to,  or  consisting  in,  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  sense,  or  the  indulgence  of  appetite;  de¬ 
voted  to  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  appetite;  luxuri¬ 
ous;  voluptuous;  pert,  or  peculiar  to  sensualism,  as 
a  philosophical  doctrine.  [L.  sensualis.]  —  Sen'sual- 
ism,  -izm,  n.  Condition  or  character  of  one  who  is 
sensual;  sensuality.  (Philos.)  Doctrine  that  all  our 
ideas,  or  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  not 
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only  originate  in  sensation,  but  are  transformed  sen¬ 
sations,  copies,  or  relics  of  sensations;  sensational¬ 
ism. —  Sen'sualist,  n.  One  given  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  appetites  or  senses.  —  Sensual'ity,  -al'Y-tY,  n. 
Quality  of  being  sensual;  free  indulgence  in  carnal 
or  sensual  pleasures.  —  Sen'sualize,  v.  t.  [-ized 
(-Tzd), -IZING.J  To  make  sensual;  to  debase  by  car¬ 
nal  gratifications. —  Sen'sually,  adv. —  Sen'suous, 
-shdo-us,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  addressing,  the  senses;  con¬ 
nected  with  sensible  objects.  —  Sen'tence,  -tens,  n. 
An  opinion;  decision;  esp.,  a  philosophical  or  theo¬ 
logical  opinion.  (Law.)  A  judicial  decision  or  judg¬ 
ment  prescribing  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
upon  a  convicted  criminal.  (Gram.)  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  words,  which  is  complete  as  expressing  a 
thought. —  V.  t.  [SENTENCED  (-tenst),  -TENCINO.J 
To  pass  or  pronounce  judgment  upon  ;  to  doom. 
IF.;  L.  gententia ,  for  senticntia,  fr.  sentire .]  —  Sen- 
ten'tial,  -shal,  a.  Comprising  sentences  ;  pert,  to  a 
sentence,  or  full  period.  —  Senten'tious,  -shus,  a. 
Abounding  with  sentences,  axioms,  and  maxims ; 
short  and  energetic.  [F.  sententieux.  ]  —  Senten'- 
tiously,  adv.  With  striking  brevity.  —  Senten'tious- 
ness,  it.  —  Sen'tient,  -shent  or  -shY-ent,  a.  Having  a 
faculty  of  sensation  and  perception.  [L.  sentieiis,  p. 
pr.  of  sentire.]  —  Sen'timent,  -tY-ment,  n.  A  thought 
prompted  by  passion  or  feeling;  feeling  toward  or 
respecting  some  person  or  thing;  the  decision  of  the 
mind  formed  by  deliberation  or  reasoning;  a  sen¬ 
tence,  or  passage,  considered  as  the  expression  of  a 
thought;  a  maxim;  toast;  sensibility;  feeling;  ten¬ 
der  susceptibility.  [ME.  and  OF.  sentement .]  —  Sen- 
timent'al,  a.  Abounding  with  sentiment  or  reflec¬ 
tions;  having  an  excess  of  sentiment  or  sensibility ; 
artificially  or  affectedly  tender;  romantic.  —  Senti- 
ment'alism,  n.  Character  or  behavior  of  a  sentiment¬ 
alist;  sentimentality.  —  Sentiment'alist,  w.  One  who 
affects  sentiment,  fine  feeling,  or  exquisite  sensibil¬ 
ity.  —  Sen'timental'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Affectation  of  fine 
feeling  or  exquisite  sensibility.  —  Sentiment'alize, 
v.  i.  To  affect  exquisite  sensibility.  —  Sentiment'- 
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ally,  adv. 

Sentinel,  sen'tY-nel,  n.  (Mil.)  A  soldier  set  to  watch 
or  guard  an  army,  camp,  etc.,  from  surprise.  [Prob. 
fr.  OF.  sentinelle,  a  short  path,  i.  e.,  the  beat  of  a  sen¬ 
tinel,  dim.  of  sentine,  scntelle,  senteret,  dim.  of  sente, 
L.  semita,  a  path.] — Sen'try,  -trY,  n.  A  soldier  on 
guard  ;  sentinel ;  guard;  watch  ;  duty  of  a  sentinel. 
[OF.  senteret:  see  above.]  —  Sen'try-box,  n.  A  box 
to  cover  a  sentinel  at  his 
post,  and  shelter  him  from 
the  weather. 

Sepal,  sc 'pal,  n.  (Bot.)  A  leaf 
or  division  of  the  calyx. 

[NL.  sepalum.] 

Separate,  sep'a-rat,  v.  t.  To 
part  in  any  manner;  to  sev- 
er,  as  by  an  intervening 
space;  tofiold  apart;  to  set 
apart,  select  from  among 
others.  —  v.  i.  To  part,  be¬ 
come  disunited,  be  discon- 
n  e  c  t  c  d ,  withdraw  from 
each  other.  —  a.  Divided  from  another  or  others; 
disconnected;  separated;  unconnected;  not  united; 
distinct;  disunited  from  the  body ;  incorporeal.  [L. 
separare,  -utum,  fr.  se,  aside,  and  parare,  to  make 
ready,  arrange,  separ,  different,  separate;  s.  rt .pare, 
parade,  sever.]  —  Sep'arately,  adv.  In  a  separate 
state;  apart;  distinctly;  singly.  —  Sep'arateness,  n. 
—  Sep'arable,  a.  Capable  of  being  separated,  dis¬ 
joined,  disunited,  or  rent.  —  Sep'arableness,  -rabil'- 
lty,  11.  —  Separation,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being, 
etc.;  disunion;  disconnection;  chemical  analysis;  dis¬ 
union  of  married  persons;  divorce.  IF.]  —  Separa¬ 
tism,  -tizm,  n.  Disposition  to  withdraw  from  a 
church;  the  practice  of  so  withdrawing.  —  Sep'arEt- 
tist,  n.  One  who  withdraws  or  separates  himself; 
esp.,  one  who  withdraws  from  a  church  to  which  he 
has  belonged  ;  a  dissenter  ;  non-conformist ;  schis¬ 
matic;  sectary.  —  Sep'ara'tor,  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  separates  or  disjoins;  a  divider.  —  Sep'arato- 
ry,  -ra-to-rY,  n.  A  chemical  vessel  for  separating  liq¬ 
uors;  a  surgical  instrument  for  separating  the  peri¬ 
cranium  from  the  cranium.— Separa'trix,  n.  ( Arith .) 
The  decimal  point;  the  dot  at  the  left  of  a  decimal 
fraction,  separating  it  from  the  whole  number  pre¬ 
ceding  it ;  a  mark  separating  different  denomina¬ 
tions  of  money,  weights,  measures,  etc.  [L.] 

Sepia,  se'pY-a,  n. ;  pi.  -pi.e.  (Zool.)  The  cuttle-fish.  A 
pigment,  formerly  supposed  to  be  prepared  from  the 


ink  of  the  cuttle-fish;  India  ink.  [L.  and  Gr.,  name 
of  the  fish.] 

Sepoy,  se'poi,  n.  A  native  of  India,  employed  as  a 
soldier  in  the  service  of  a  European  power.  [Ilind. 
sipahi,  a  soldier,  Per.  sipahi,  horseman,  soldier,  prop, 
military,  belonging  to  an  army,  sipah,  an  army.] 

Sept,  sept,  n.  A  clan,  race,  or  family,  proceeding  from 
a  common  progenitor,  —  used  of  the  races  or  families 
in  Ireland.  [Same  as  sect;  ME.  septe,  secte,  Proven. 
cepte.] 

Septangle,  sept'an'gl,  n.  ( Geom .)  A  figure  with  7  sides 
and  7  angles  ;  a  heptagon.  [L.  septem  (=  E.  seven, 
q.  v.)  and  E.  angle.]  —  Septan'gular,  a.  Having  7 
angles.  —  Septem'ber,  n.  The  month  following 
August;  the  9th  month  of  the  year,  reckoning  from 
January.  [L.,  the  7th  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
which  began  with  Marm.] —  Sep'tenary,  -ten-a-rY, 
a.  Consisting  of,  or  relating  to,  7  ;  lasting  7  years. 
[L.  septenarius.]—  Septen'nial,  -nY-al,  a.  Continu¬ 
ing  7  years;  happening  once  in  every  7  years.  [L.  sept- 
ennis;  annus,  year.J  —  Septen'trion,  -trY-un,  n.  The 
north  or  northern  regions.  [L.  septentrio,  the  north¬ 
ern  regions,  the  north,  septentriones,  the  7  stars  near 
the  north  pole,  called  the  Great  Bear,  or  those  called 
the  Little  Bear,  properly  the  7  plow-oxen,  because 
they  were  compared  to  a  wagon  with  oxen  yoked  to 
it,  fr.  trio,  a  plow-ox.]  —  Septen'trional,  a.  Of,  or 
pert,  to,  the  north  ;  northern.  —  Septilat'eral,  a. 
Having  7  sides.  [L.  latus,  lateris,  a  side.]  —  Sep'- 
tuple,  -tu-pl,  a.  Sevenfold  ;  7  times  as  much.  —  v.  t. 
[septupled  (-pld),  -pling.]  To  multiply  by  7. 
LateL.  sejituplum;  plicare,  to  fold.] — Septill'ion, 
-yun,  n.  According  to  Eng.  notation,  the  product 
of  a  million  involved  to  the  7th  power,  or  the  num¬ 
ber  expressed  by  a  unit  with  42  ciphers  annexed  ; 
by  the  common  or  French  notation,  the  number  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  unit  with  24  ciphers  annexed.  See  Nu- 
meration. —  Septin'sular,  -su-lar,  a.  Consisting  of 
7  islands.  [L.  insula,  island.]  —  Sep'tuagint,  -tu-a- 
jint,  ii.  A  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,—  so 
called  because  it  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  70,  or 
rather  of  72,  interpreters.  [L.  septuaginta,  70;  sep- 
tua-,  fr.  septem;  -ginta=-cinta,  abbr.  fr.  dccinta,  10th, 
fr.  decern  =  E.  ten,  q.  v.]  —  Septuag'ena'rian,  -aj'- 
e-na'rY-an,  n.  One  who  is  70  .years  of  age;  aseptuag- 
enary.  —  Septuag'enary,  -aj'e-na-rY,  a.  Consisting 
of  70;  also,  70  years  old.  —  n.  A  person  70  years  of 
age;  a  septuagenarian.  [L.  septuagenariiis,  fr.  sep- 
tuageni,  70  each,  fr.  se/duaginta.] —  Septuages'ima, 
-tu-a-jes'Y-ma,  n.  ( Eccl .)  The  3d  Sunday  before 
Lent,  —  so  called  because  it  is  70  days  before  Easter. 
[L.  septuagesimus,  the  70th,  ordinal  of  septuaginta.] 
—  Sep'tuages'imal,  a.  Consisting  of  70,  or  of  70 


years 

Septin,  sep'tin,  Sep'sin,  n.  A  soluble  poison  devel¬ 
oped  in  putrefying  blood  and  other  decomposing 
animal  matter.  [Gr.  septon,  putrid  matter.]  —  Sep'- 
tic,  -tical,  «.  Having  power  to  promote  putrefac¬ 
tion.  —  Sep'tic,  n.  A  substance  which,  etc.  [F.  sep- 
tinue,  Gr.  septikos.]  —  Septicse'mia,  -tl-se'mY-a,  -tae'- 
mia,  -te'mY-a,  n.  (Pathol.)  Blood 
poisoning  produced  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  septic  matter  into  the 
circulation;  putrid  infection.  [Gr. 
septos,  putrid,  and  haima,  blood.] 

Septum,  sep'tum,  n.  pi.  -t.v,  -ta.  A 
partition.  (Bot.)  A  partition  that 
separates  the  cells  of  a  fruit.  (An- 
at.)  A  partition  which 
separates  2  cavities:  see 
Heart.  [L.,  an  inclos- 
Tire,  hedge,  fence,  fr. 
sepire,  to  hedge  in,  in¬ 
close.]  —  Septici'dal,  -tY-si'dal,  a. 
Dividing  the  partitions,  — 
said  of  a  method  of  dehis¬ 
cence  in  which  a  pod  splits 
through  the  partitions,  di¬ 
viding  each  into  2  layers.  [L. 
csedere,  to  cut.]  —  Septifra'- 
gal,  «.  Breaking  from  the 
partitions,  —  said  when  the 
valves  of  a  pod  break  away 
opening  by  from  the  partitions.  [L.  fran- 
Septicidal  gere,  to  break.] — Septif'er- 
Debiseence.  oua)  _gr.us,  a.  Bearing  septa, 

[L .ferre,  to  bear.] 

Septuple,  etc.  See  under  Septangle. 

Sepulcher,  -chre,  sep'ul-ker,  n.  A  place 


Septum.  (Bot.) 
8,  8,  8,  8 ,  Septa. 

(Bot.) 


Capsulo 


Capsule  open¬ 
ing  by  Sep- 
tifragal  Be- 

in  which  the  dead  body  of  a  human  be-  bl9Cenoe- 
ing  is  interred;  a  grave;  tomb. —  v.  t.  To  bury,  inter, 
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entomb.  [ME.  and  OF.  sepulchre ,  L.  sepulcrum, 
• chrum ,  fr.  sepelire,  to  bury,  prob.  orig.  to  honor, 
show  respect  to;  s.  rt.  Vedic  Skr.  sapanja,  to  wor¬ 
ship,  sap ,  to  honor.]  —  Sepul'chral,  -krai,  a.  Pert, 
to  burial,  to  the  grave,  or  to  monuments  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead;  suggestive  of  a  sepulcher; 
hollow  in  tone.  —  Sep'ulture,  -ul-chur,  n.  Act  of  de¬ 
positing  a  dead  human  body  in  a  burial  place;  buri¬ 
al;  interment.  [F. ;  L.  sepultura.] 

Sequel,  se'kwel,  n.  That  which  follows  :  a  succeed¬ 
ing  part;  continuation;  consequence;  event.  [ME. 
and  OF.  sequele ,  L.  sequela,  fr.  sequi ,  Skr.  sack,  to 
follow  ;  s.  rt.  consequent,  execute,  obsequies,  prose¬ 
cute,  sect,  second,  sociable ,  sue,  pursue,  suit,  suite, 
etc.]  —  Seque'la,  -la,  n. ;  pi.  -l.e,  -le.  One  who  or 
that  which  follows  ;  inference  ;  conclusion.  (Med.) 
The  consequent  of  a  disease.  [L.]  —  Sequa'cious, 
-lova'shus,  a.  Inclined  to  follow  a  leader  ;  follow¬ 
ing  ;  attendant ;  having  or  observing  logical  se¬ 
quence.  [L.  sequax,  sequacis,  fr.  sequi.]  —  Se'quence, 
-kwens,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sequent ;  suc¬ 
cession  ;  that  which  follows  or  succeeds  ;  conse¬ 
quence.  (Mus.)  A  succession  of  similar  harmonic 
fcteps.  [F.  ;  L.  sequentia,  fern,  of  p.  pr.  of  sequi.]  — 
Se'quent,  a.  Following  ;  succeeding. 

Sequester,  se-kwes'ter,  v.  t.  [-tered  (-terd),  -tering.] 
(Law.)  To  separate  from  the  owner  for  a  time;  to 
take  possession  of  (property  belonging  to  another) 
and  hold  it  till  the  profits  have  paid  the  demand  for 
which  it  is  taken,  or  till  he  has  performed  the  de¬ 
cree  of  court,  or  clears  himself  of  contempt.  To 
take  from  or  set  aside  from  (parties  in  controversy) 
and  put  into  the  possession  of  an  indifferent  person; 
to  set  apart,  separate  from  other  things;  to  seclude, 
withdraw.—  v.  i.  (Law.)  To  renounce,  as  a  widow, 
any  concern  with  the  estate  of  her  husband.  [F.  se- 
questrer,  L.  sequestrare,  to  surrender,  remove,  lay 
aside,  sequester,  a  mediator,  agent,  depositary,  trus¬ 
tee,  perh.  orig.  a  follower,  fr.  sequi:  see  Sequel.]  — 
Seques'trable,  a.  Capable  of  being  sequestered.— 
Seques'trate,  v.  t.  To  sequester.—  Sequestra'tion, 
sek'wes-tra'shun,  n.  (Civil  &  Common  I.aw.)  Act 
of  separating  or  setting  aside  a  thing  in  controversy 
from  the  possession  of  both  the  parties  that  contend 
for  it,  to  be  delivered  to  the  one  adjudged  entitled 
to  it.  (Chancery.)  A  prerogative  process  empower¬ 
ing  certain  commissioners  to  take  and  hold  a  de¬ 
fendant’s  property,  and  receive  the  rents  and  profits 
thereof,  till  he  clears  himself  of  a  contempt  or  per¬ 
forms  a  decree  of  the  court.  (Eccl.  Law.)  A  kind 
of  execution  for  a  rent,  as  in  the  case  of  a  beneficed 
clerk,  of  the  profits  of  a  benefice,  till  lie  shall  have 
satisfied  some  debt  established  by  decree.  (Interna¬ 
tional  Law.)  The  seizure,  by  a  belligerent  power,  of 
debts  due  fr.  its  subjects  to  the  enemy.  State  of  be¬ 
ing  separated  or  set  aside;  retirement;  seclusion  from 
society.  —  Seq'uestra'tor,  n.  One  who  sequesters 
property;  one  to  whom  the  keeping  of  sequestered 
property  is  committed.  [L.] 

Sequin,  se'kwin,  n.  A  gold  coin  of  Italy  worth  about 
and  of  Turkey  worth  about  $1.8.).  [F.  ;  It. 
zecchino,  fr.  zecca,  the  mint,  fr.  Ar.  sikkah,  a  die, 
stamp.] 

Sequoia,  se-kwoi'a,  n.  A  California  species  of  coni¬ 
fer,  which  produces  some  ot  the  largest  trees 
known;  the  red-wood;  big  tree.  [ Sequoyah ,  name 
of  a  Cherokee  Indian.] 

Seraglio,  se-ral'vo,  n.  The  palace  of  the  grand  seign¬ 
ior,  or  Turkish  sultan,  in  which  are  confined  the 
females  of  the  harem  ;  a  harem  ;  a  house  of  de¬ 
bauchery.  [It.  scrraglio,  an  inclosure  of  palisades, 
fr.  It.  serrare,  to  shut,  fr.  LL.  serra ,  L.  sera,  a  bar 
for  fastening  doors  ;  afterward  used  for  the  Per. 
serai,  a  palace;  s.  rt.  series,  serried.] 

Seraph,  ser'af,  n. :  E.  pi.  -aphs;  Heb.  pi.  -APiim,-a- 
fim.  (Script.)  A  celestial  being  having  a  winged 
human  form.  (Eng.  Poetry.)  An  angel  of  the  high¬ 
est  order.  [Heb.  seraphim  (in  pi.  only),  exalted  ones, 
prob.  an  Ar.  word.] — Seraph 'ic,  -ical,  se-raf'ik-al, 
a.  Pert,  to,  becoming,  or  suitable  to,  a  seraph;  an¬ 
gelic;  sublime;  burning  or  inflamed  with  love  or 
zeal.  —  Ser'aphine,  -af-en,  n.  A  wind  instrument 
resembling  the  reed  organ. 

Seraskier,  se-ras'ker,  n.  A  general  or  commander  of 
land  forces  in  the  Turkish  empire.  [Per.  ser'asker, 
fr.  ser,  head,  chief,  and  Ar.  asker,  an  army.] 

Sere,  ser,  a.  Dry;  withered;  sear  See  Sear. 

Serene,  se-ren',  a.  Clear  and  calm;  fair;  bright;  un¬ 
ruffled  ;  undisturbed.  [L.  serenus,  bright,  clear, 
calm;  s.  rt.  Gr.  selene,  the  moon,  lit.  the  bright  one, 
selas,  brightness,  Skr.  svar,  splendor,  heaven,  E. 


solar,  q.  v.]  —  Serene'ly,  adv.  In  a  serene  manner; 
calmly  ;  quietly;  with  unruffled  temper;  coolly.— 
Serene'ness,  -ren'ity,  -rCn'Y-tY,  n.  Condition  or 
quality  of  being  serene;  peace;  calmness  of  mind. 

—  Serenade,  ser'e-nad',  n.  Music  performed  in  the 
open  air  at  night  in  compliment  to  some  person, 
esp.  to  a  lady.  —  v.t.  To  entertain  with  nocturnal 
music.  —  v.  i.  To  perform  nocturnal  music.  [F.; 
It.  serenata,  music  played  under  a  lady’s  window 
at  night,  prop.  p.  p.  of  serenare,  to  make  clear,  look 
cheerful  and  lightsome.] 

Serf,  serf,  n.  A  servant  or  slave  employed  in  hus¬ 
bandry;  usually  one  bound  to  work  on  a  certain 
estate,  and  thus  attached  to  the  soil.  [F.;  L.  servus, 
a  slave:  see  Serve.]  —  Serf'dom,  -dum,  n.  State  or 
condition  of  serfs. 

Serge,  serj,  n.  A  woolen  twilled  stuff,  the  warp  of 
which  is  worsted  and  the  weft  woolen.  [F.;  L.  se- 
rica,  prop.  fern,  of  sericus,  silken,  also  pert,  to  the 
Seres,  Chinese:  see  Silk.]  —  Seri'ceous,  -rish'us,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  silk;  silky.  \C.  sericeus.] 

Sergeant,  -jeant,  sar'jent  or  ser'jent,  n.  Formerly, 
an  officer  in  Eng.,  nearly  answering  to  the  more 
modern  bailiff  of  the  hundred.  (Mil.)  Anon-com¬ 
missioned  officer,  next  in  rank  above  the  corporal, 
in  a  company  of  infantry  or  troop  of  cavalry,  whose 
duty  is  to  instruct  recruits  in  discipline,  to  form  the 
ranks,  etc.  In  Eng.,  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank. 
[OF.  sergant,  serjant,  fr.  LL.  serriens,  a  servant,  vas¬ 
sal,  soldier,  prop.  p.  pr.  of  L.  service,  to  serve,  q.  v.] 

—  Ser'geant-at  arms',  w.  (Legislative  Bodies.)  An 
officer  who  executes  the  commands  of  the  body  in 
preserving  order  and  punishing  offenses.  —  Ser'- 
geant-ma'jor,  n.  (Mil.)  A  non-commissioned  officer 
who  assists  the  adjutant.  —  Ser'geancy,  -jen-sT, 
-geantship,  n.  Office  of,  etc. 

Sericeous.  See  under  Serge. 

Series,  se'rez  or  se'rY-ez,  n.  A  number  of  things  or 
events  standing  or  succeeding  in  order,  or  connected 
by  a  like  relation;  a  line  or  row  of  things.  (Mat. 
llist.)  An  order  or  subdivision  of  some  class  of  nat¬ 
ural  bodies.  (Math.)  An  indefinite  number  of  terms 
succeeding  one  another,  increasing  or  diminishing 
by  a  fixed  law.  [L.  scries,  fr.  severe,  sertum,  to  join  or 
bind  together;  s.  rt.  Gr.  eirein ,  to  bind,  seira,  a  rope, 
Skr.  sarit,  thread;  E.  seraglio,  serried,  assert,  con¬ 
cert,  exert,  etc.]  —  Se'rial,  -rl-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of,  a  series;  appearing  in  successive  parts. — 
7i.  A  work  appearing  in  a  series  or  succession  of 
parts;  a  tale,  or  other  writing,  published  in  succes¬ 
sive  numbers  of  a  periodical.  —  SeTia'tim,  adv.  In 
regular  order.  [L.] 

Serious,  se'rY-us,  a.  Grave  in  manner  or  disposition; 
earnest;  not  light,  gay,  or  volatile;  really  intending 
what  is  said;  being  in  earnest;  important;  not  tn-. 
fling;  giving  rise  to  apprehension  ;  attended  with 
danger  ;  solemn  ;  weighty.  [OF.  serieux,  LL.  se- 
riosus,  serious,  L.  serins,  grave,  earnest;  perh.  s.  rt. 
G.  schwer,  w'eighty,  heavy.] — Se'riously,  adv.  In 
a  serious  manner ;  gravely  ;  solemnly  ;  in  earnest; 
without  levity.  —  Se'riousness,  n.  —  Se'rio-com'ic, 
-ical,  -rY-o-kom'ik-al,  a.  Having  a  mixture  of  se¬ 
riousness  and  comicality. 

Serjeant.  Same  as  Sergeant. 

Sermon,  sSr'mun,  n.  A  public  discourse  for  religious 
instruction,  grounded  on  some  passage  of  Scripture; 
a  serious  address;  a  set  exhortation  or  reproof.  [F.; 
L .  sermo, -monis,  a  speaking,  discourse;  prob.  s.  rt. 
AS.  swerian,  to  speak,  E.  siuear.]  —  Ser'monize,  v.  i. 
[-ized  (-Izd),-iziNG.]  To  compose  or  write  sermons; 
to  preach.  —  Ser'moniz'er,  n. 

Seron,  -roon,  se-roon',  n.  A  bale  or  package  made  of 
skin  or  leather  for  holding  drugs,  etc.  (Coni.)  A 
weight,  varying  with  the  substance  to  which  it  is 
applied.  [F.  serron,  Sp.  seron,  a  hamper,  sera,  a  large 
pannier  or  basket.] 

Serosity,  Serous.  See  under  Serum. 

Serpent,  ser'pent,  n.  (Zool.)  A  snake;  an  ophidian 
reptile  without  feet,  with  an  extremely  elongated 
body,  and  moving  by  means  of  muscular  contrac¬ 
tions  and  serpentine  flexions.  A  subtle  or  malicious 
person  ;  a  species  of  firework  having  a  serpentine 
motion.  (Astron.)  A  certain  constellation.  (Mus.) 
A  bass  wind  instrument,  —  so  called  from  its  form. 
[F.;  L.  serpens,  - pentis ,  p.  pr.  of  serpere,  Gr.  herpein, 
Skr.  srip,  to  creep,  sarjia,  a  snake,  L.  repere,  to  creep, 
E.  slip,  salt.]—  Ser'pentine,  -tin,  a.  Resembling, 
having  the  shape  or  qualities  of,  or  moving  like,  a 
serpent;  winding  or  turning  one  way  and  the  other; 
meandering;  crooked;  spiral,  —n.  (Min.)  A  mineral 
or  rock  usually  of  an  obscure  green  color,  with 
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shades  and  spots,  which  give  it  a  spotted 
or  mottled  appearance  resembling  a  ser¬ 
pent’s  skin.  [F.  serpcntin,  L.  ser/>eittinus.] 

Serrate,  ser'rat,  -rated,  a.  Notched  on 
the  edge,  like  a  saw.  [L.  serratus,  fr. 
terra ,  a  saw,  prob.  for  secra,  fr.  secure, 
to  cut:  see  Saw.]  —  Ser'rature,  -ra-chur, 
ft.  A  notching  like  that  between  the 
teeth  of  a  saw,  in  the  edge  of  anything. 

[L.  serratura,  a  sawing.] 

Serum,  se'rum,  n.  (Physiol.)  The  thin, 
transparent  portion  of  the  blood;  a 
lymph-like  fluid  secreted  by  the  serous 
membranes.  [L.;  Gr.  oros.  whey;  s.  rt. 
salt.]  —  Se'rous,  -rus,  a.  Thin;  watery; 
like  whey, —  said  of  that  part  of  the  blood 
which  separates  in  coagulation  from  the 
red  part;  pert,  to  serum;  secreting  a  lubricating  se¬ 
rum, —  said  of  certain  delicate  membranes,  as  the 
peritoneum,  pleura,  etc.—  Seros'ity,  -ros'T-tT,  n.  The 
thin,  watery  liquid  forming  the  chief  constituent  of 
most  animal  fluids;  serum;  a  fluid  which  exudes 
from  the  albumen  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  when 
coagulated  by  heat. 

Serve,  s5rv,  v.  t.  [served  (sgrvd),  serving.]  To  work 
for,  labor  in  behalf  of,  act  as  servant  to,  be  in  the 
employment  of;  esp.,  to  render  spiritual  obedience 
and  worship  to;  to  he  subservient  or  subordinate  to; 
to  minister  to;  to  attend  at  meals;  to  bring  forward, 
arrange,  deal,  distribute  (a  portion  of  anything, 
esp.  of  food  prepared  for  eating);  to  do  the  duties 
required  in  or  for;  to  handle,  manage;  to  contribute 
or  conduce  to;  to  be  left  sufficient  for,  satisfy;  to 
treat,  behave  one’s  self  to.  —  v.  i.  To  be  a  servant  or 
slave;  to  wait,  attend;  to  discharge  the  requirements 
of  an  office  or  employment;  to  act  as  a  soldier,  sea¬ 
man,  etc.;  to  be  of  use,  be  sufficient,  answer.  [F. 
servir,  L.  servire,  fr.  servus,  a  servant,  peril,  orig.  a 
client,  a  man  under  one’s  protection,  fr.  servare, 
Zend  har,  to  keep,  protect ;  s.  rt.  serf,  sergeant,  con¬ 
serve,  deserve,  desert,  subserve,  etc.]  —  To  serve  an  at¬ 
tachment,  execution,  etc.  (Law.)  To  levy  it.  —  To  s. 
a  process  or  writ.  To  read  it,  so  as  to  give  due  no¬ 
tice  to  the  party  concerned,  or  to  leave  an  attested 
copy  with  him  or  his  attorney,  or  at  his  usual  place 
of  abode.  —  To  s.  a  warrant.  To  read  it,  and  to  seize 
the  person  against  whom  it  is  issued.  —  To  s.  a  rope. 
(iVaut.)  To  wind  (spun-yarn,  etc.)  tight  round  it,  to 
protect  fr.  friction.—  Serv'ant,  n.  One  who  serves,  or 
does  services,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily;  one  in  a 
state  of  subjection;  a  person  of  base  condition  or 
ignoble  spirit.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  servir.}  —  Your  humble 
or  obedient  servant.  Phrases  of  civility,  used  esp. 
in  closing  a  letter,  and  expressing  the  willingness  of  j 
the  speaker  or  writer  to  do  service  to  the  person  ad-  | 
dressed. — Ser'vice,  -vis,  n.  Act  of  serving;  occu¬ 
pation  of  a  servant;  performance  of  labor  for  the 
benefit  of  another,  or  at  another’s  command;  labor 
performed  for  another;  assistance  or  kindness  ren¬ 
dered  ;  office  ;  official  religious  duty  performed;  a 
musical  composition  for  use  in  churches;  duty  per¬ 
formed  in,  or  appropriate  to,  anj'  office  or  charge; 
military  or  naval  duty;  useful"  office  ;  advantage 
conferred;  benefit;  avail;  profession  of  respect  ut¬ 
tered  or  sent;  a  set  or  number  of  vessels  ordinarily 
used  at  table.  (Naut.)  The  materials  used  for  serv¬ 
ing  a  rope,  as  spun-yarn,  etc.  —  Service-bush,  -tree, 
n.  A  bush  or  tree  of  several  species,  bearing  a 
fruit  allied  to  the  medlar;  shad-berry;  rowan  tree. 
[OF.;  L.  servitium.]  —  Serviceable,  a.  Doing  ser¬ 
vice;  promoting  happiness,  interest,  advantage,  or 
any  good;’  beneficial ;  advantageous;  prepared  for 
rendering  service;  active;  diligent;  officious.— Ser'- 
viceableness,  n.—  Ser'viceably,  adv.—  Servile,  -vil, 
a.  Pert.  to.  or  befitting,  a  servant  or  slave;  slavish; 
mean;  held  in  subjection;  dependent;  meanly  sub¬ 
missive;  cringing;  fawning.  (Gram.)  Not  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  original  root  ;  not  itself  sounded,  but 
serving  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel.  [L.  ser- 
vilis.]  —  Servilely,  adv.  —  Ser' vileness,  ServiPity, 
-vil'T-tT,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  servile;  con¬ 
dition  of  a  slave  or  bondman  ;  slavish  deference; 
baseness  ;  obsequiousness.  —  Serving-maid,  n.  A 
female  servant;  menial.  —  Servitor,  -vl-ter,  n.  A 
servant;  attendant;  follower;  adherent.  (University 
of  Oxford.)  An  undergraduate  partly  supported  by 
the  college  funds:  they  formerly  waited  at  table.  [F. 
sernteur.]  —  Ser'vitorship,  n.  Office  or  condition  of 
a  servitor.  —  Servitude,  -tud,  n.  State  of  subjection 
to  a  master:  service;  slavery;  bondage.  (Law.)  A 
right,  whereby  one  thing  is  subject  to  another  thing 
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or  person,  for  use  or  convenience,  contrary  to  the 
common  right.  [F.;  L.  servitudo.  1 

Sesame,  ses'a-me,  n.  An  annual  herbaceous  plant, 
from  whose  seeds  an  oil  is  expressed.  [L.  sesamum, 
sesama,  Ar.  simsim .] 

Sesquipedal,  ses-kwip'e-dal,  -edalian,  -e-da'lT-an,  a. 
Measuring  or  containing  a  foot  and  a  half, — humor¬ 
ously  or  derisively  applied  to  long  words  ;  long- 
worded;  pedantic.  [L.  sesqui/iedalis,  fr.  sesqui,  one 
and  a  half,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.J 

Session,  scsh'un,  n.  Act  of  sitting,  or  state  of  being 
seated:  actual  sitting  of  a  court,  legislature,  etc.,  to 
transact  business;  the  term  or  time  during  which  a 
court,  council,  etc.,  meet  daily  for  business.  [F. ;  L. 
sessio,  -onis,  fr.  sedere,  session  =  E.  to  sit,  q.  v.]  —  Ses'- 
sile,  ses'sil,  a.  Attached  ,  j. 

without  any  sensible  pro-  **■ 

jecting  support.  (  Pot.)  Is¬ 
suing  directly  from  the 
main  stem  or  branch,  with¬ 
out  a  footstalk.  [L.  sessilis, 
low,  dwarf,  fr.  sedere.] 

Sess-pool.  Same  as  Cess- 
cool. 

Sesterce,  ses'ters,  n.  ( Rom. 

Autiq.)  A  Roman  coin,  in 
value  orig.  containing  24, 
afterward  4  asses,  —  equal  to 
about  4  cents.  [L.  sester¬ 
tius  (nummus),  fr.  sestertius,  two  and  a  half,  fr.  se¬ 
mis,  half,  and  tertius,  third. J  —  Sester'tium,  -shl- 
um,  n.  1,000  sesterces,  about  .$40. 

Set,  set,  v.  t.  [set,  setting.]  To  cause  to  sit;  to  seat; 
to  make  to  assume  a  specified  position;  to  place, 
put,  fix;  to  attach  to,  put  or  place  on;  to  put  in  a 
condition  or  state,  cause  to  be;  to  make  fast,  per¬ 
manent,  or  stable;  to  render  motionless;  to  cause  to 
stop,  obstruct,  embarrass;  to  determine,  make  un¬ 
yielding  or  obstinate,  render  stiff  or  rigid;  to  plant; 
to  fix  (a  precious  stone  in  metal);  to  place  in  or 
amid  something  which  embellishes  and  shows  off; 
to  convert  into  curd;  to  appoint,  assign;  to  put  into 
a  desired  position  or  condition;  to  adjust,  regulate, 
adapt;  to  put  in  due  order,  as  an  instrument;  to  ex¬ 
tend  (the  sail  of  a  ship);  to  give  a  pitch  to  (a  tune); 
to  reduce  from  a  dislocated  or  fractured  state,  as  a 
limb;  to  stake  at  play,  wager,  risk;  to  adapt  (words 
to  notes);  to  prepare  for  singing;  to  variegate  with 
objects  placed  here  and  there.  —  v.  i.  To  pass  be¬ 
low  the  horizon,  go  down;  to  strike  root,  begin  to 
germinate;  to  become  fixed  or  rigid;  to  congeal  or 
concrete ;  to  have  a  certain  direction  in  motion ;  to 
move  on,  tend;  to  indicate  the  position  of  game,  — 
said  of  a  dog;  to  apply  one’s  self.  —  p.  a.  Fixed; 
firm  ;  obstinate  ;  regular  ;  uniform  ;  formal;  estab¬ 
lished  ;  prescribed.  —  n.  Act  of  setting  ;  descent 
below  the  horizon;  that  which  is  set,  placed,  or 
fixed  ;  as,  a  young  plant  for  growth  ;  or,  (Mech.), 
permanent  change  of  figure,  in  consequence  of 
pressure  ;  a  number  of  things  of  the  same  kind, 
ordinarily  used  together,  an  assortment ;  suit  ;  a 
number  "of  persons  associated  by  custom,  office, 
common  opinion,  quality,  etc.;  direction  or  course. 
[AS.  settun,  to  set.  causal  of  sittan,  to  sit,  q.  v.:  perh. 
set,  an  assortment  of  similar  things,  is  not  fr.  set, 
v.,  but  same  as  sept  or  suit,  q.  v.J  —  Set/ ter,  n.  One 
who, or  that 

which,  sets;  f~  : , , 

a  sporting  v  r~(  ,V\Y-  / 

dog  of  the  JkYYYK N  vvj  /<'• 

kind,  that 
i  n  d  i  cates, 
by  s  i  t  ting 
o  r  crouch- 
i  n  g ,  the 
place  where 
game  lies 
hid.—  Set'- 
ting,  n.  Act 
of  putting, 
placing, 

fixing,  or  establishing;  act  of  sinking,  or  seeming  to 
sink,  below  the  horizon;  something  set  in  or  in¬ 
serted;  that  in  which  something  (a  gem,  etc.)  is  set; 
the  direction  of  a  current,  sea,  or  wind.  —  Set'-ofl, 
n.  That  which  is  set  off  against  another  thing;  an 
offset;  a  decoration;  ornament.  (Laio.)  A  counter¬ 
claim;  a  distinct  claim  filed  or  set  up  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  against  the  plaintiff’s  demand.  (Arch.) 
The  part  of  a  wall,  etc.,  which  is  exposed  horizon- 


>3 


Setter. 


sdn,  cQbe,  full ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  liBger  or  ipk,  then,  bo.vboN,  chair,  get. 
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tally  when  the  portion  above  it  is  reduced  in  thick¬ 
ness.  —  Set'-to,  n.  A  conflict  in  boxing,  argument, 
etc.  —  Set'-line,  n.  A  buoyed  fishing  line,  support- 
in":  a  number  of  baited  hooks,  to  be  left  by  the 
fisherman.  — Settee',  -te',  n.  A  long  seut  with  a 
back;  a  kind  of  arm-chair  for  several  persons  to  sit 
in  at  once.  [Prob.  corrupt,  of  settle,  seat.] 

Seton,  se'tun  or  se'tn,  n.  ( Surg.)  A  few  horse  hairs, 
or  a  twist  of  silk  or  fine  linen,  drawn  through  the 
skin  and  subjacent  tissues  by  a  large  needle,  etc.,  to 
cause  irritation  and  suppuration  or  adhesion.  [F.; 
LL.  seto ,  fr.  L.  seta,  a  bristle,  tliick  hair,  in  LL.  silk; 
s.  rt.  satin,  q.  v.J  —  Setose',  -tos',  Se'tous,  -tus,  a. 
(Nat.  Hist.)  Having  the  surface 
set  with  bristles;  bristly.  [L.  seto- 
sus,  fr.  seta,  bristle.]  — Seta'ceous, 

-ta'shus,  a.  Set  with,  or  consist¬ 
ing  of,  bristles  ;  bristly.  (Nat. 

Hist.)  Having  the  slender  form  of 
a  bristle.  —  Setig'erous,  -tij'er-us, 
a.  Covered  with  bristles.  [L.  ge- 
rere,  to  bear.]  —  Se'tiform,  -tY- 
form,  a.  (Dot.)  Of  the  shape  of  a 
bristle.  [L.  forma,  shape.] 

Setting.  See  under  Skt. 

Settle,  set'tl,  n.  A  wide  step  or  platform  lower  than 
some  other  part ;  a  bench  with  a  high  back.  [AS. 
set l,  a  seat,  Goth,  sitls,  a  throne;  s.  rt.  L.  sella  =  ME. 
setel,  a  saddle,  E.  sit,  q.  v.,  and  see  Settle,  v.  f.] 
Settle,  set'tl,  v.  t.  [-tled  (-tld),  -tling.J  To  place 
in  a  fixed  or  permanent  condition  ;  to  make  firm, 
steady  or  stable;  to  establish  in  business,  in  situation, 
in  pastoral  office,  etc.;  to  render  quiet,  clear,  etc.;  to 
still;  to  clear  of  dregs  and  impurities  ;  to  restore  to 
a  smooth,  dry,  or  passable  condition  ;  to  cause  to 
sink,  lower,  depress  ;  to  free  from  uncertainty  or 
wavering;  to  make  sure,  firm,  or  constant;  to  adjust 
(something  in  discussion  or  controversy) ;  to  adjust 
(accounts),  liquidate,  balance  ;  to  plant  with  inhab¬ 
itants,  colonize,  people.  —  v.  i.  To  become  fixed  or 
permanent,  establish  one’s  self,  assume  a  lasting 
form  or  condition  ;  to  fix  one’s  place  or  residence, 
take  up  habitation,  be  established  in  an  employment 
or  profession  ;  to  become  quiet  or  clear,  become  dry 
and  hard,  as  the  ground  after  rain  or  frost ;  to  clar¬ 
ify  and  deposit  dregs,  as  a  liquid;  to  sink  gradually, 
subside  ;  to  become  calm,  cease  from  agitation  ;  to 
adjust  differences  or  accounts.  [ME.  setlen,  (1)  to 
cause  to  rest,  also  (2)  to  sink  to  rest,  subside,  fr.  (1) 
AS.  setlan,  to  fix,  setel  =  V..  settle  (<\.  v.),  a  seat;  (2)  AS. 
sahtlian,  to  reconcile,  suht,  reconciliation,  also  ad¬ 
justment  of  a  dispute,  result  of  a  suit,  fr.  sacan,  to 
contend,  dispute;  s.  rt.  sake.]  —  Set'tlement,  n.  Act 
of  settling,  or  state  of  being  settled;  establishment  in 
business,  condition,  etc.  ;  ordination  or  installation 
as  pastor  ;  establishment  of  inhabitants  ;  coloniza¬ 
tion  ;  act  or  process  of  adjusting  or  determining  ; 
composure  of  doubts  or  differences  ;  liquidation  of 
accounts;  bestowal  or  giving  possession  under  legal 
sanction  ;  that  which  settles,  or  is  settled,  estab¬ 
lished,  or  fixed,  —  as,  matter  that  subsides,  settlings, 
lees,  dregs;  or,  a  colony  newly  established,  place 
settled  ;  or,  the  sum  secured  to  a  person;  esp.,  a 
jointure  made  to  a  woman  at  her  marriage.  ( Law .) 
Disposition  of  property  for  the  benefit  of  some 
person,  usually  through  trustees  ;  a  settled  place  of 
abode  ;  residence  ;  legal  residence.  —  Set'tler,  n. 
One  who  settles  ;  esp.,  one  who  establishes  himself 
in  a  colony;  a  colonist.  —  Set'tling,  n.  Act  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  settlement,  or  of  subsiding,  as  lees  ;  adjust¬ 
ment  of  differences,  pi.  Lees  ;  dregs  ;  sediment. 
Seven,  sev'n,  a.  One  more  than  6. —  n.  The  number 
greater  by  1  than  (1 ;  a  symbol  representing  7  units, 
as  7  or  vii.  [AS.  seofon,  1).  seven,  Goth,  sibun,  L. 
septem.  Gr.  hepta,  Ga.  seac/ul.  Lithuan.  septgni,  Skr. 
saptan.]  —  Sev'enfold,  a.  Repeated  7  times  ;  in¬ 
creased  to  7  times  the  size  or  amount. — Sev'en- j 
night,  sen'nit,  n.  A  week;  the  period  of  7  days  and 
nights.  —  Sev'en-up', n.  A  game  of  cards,  won  by 
scoring  7  points;  all-fours.  —  Sev'enth,  -nth,  a.  One 
next  in  order  after  the  (1th  ;  constituting  or  being 
one  of  7  equal  parts.  —  n.  One  of  7  equal  parts;  one 
next  in  order  after  the  Oth.  (Mus.)  The  interval 
between  any  tone  and  the  tone  represented  on  the 
7th  degree  of  the  staff  next  above  ;  a  certain  chord. 
[AS.  seafodha .]  —  Sev'enthly,  adv.  In  the  7th 
place.  —  Sev'enteen,  -n-ten,  a.  One  more  than  16  or 
less  than  18.—  n.  The  sum  of  10  and  7 ;  a  symbol  rep¬ 
resenting  seventeen  units,  as  17  or  xvii.  [AS.  seof- 
onteodha .]  —  Sev'enteenth,  a.  One  next  in  order 
after  the  10th  ;  constituting  or  being  one  of  17  equal 


parts.  — n.  One  of  17  equal  parts;  the  next  in  order 
after  the  10th.  —  Sev'enty,  -n-tY,  a.  7  times  10  ;  one 
more  than  00.—  n.  The  sum  of  7  times  10  ;  a  sym¬ 
bol  representing  70  units,  as  lxx  or  70.  [AS.  seofon- 
tig. J  —  Sev'entieth,  a.  Next  in  order  after  the  00th; 
constituting  or  being  one  of  70  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided. — n.  One  of  70  equal 
parts  ;  one  next  in  order  after  the  09th.  —  Sev'- 
enty-four,  n.  A  man-of-war  carrying  74  guns. 

Sever, sev'er,  v.t.  [-eked  (-§rd), -eking.]  Toseparate 
(one  from  another)  ;  to  cut  or  break  open  or  apart ; 
to  keep  distinct  or  apart,  make  a  distinction  respect¬ 
ing;  to  divide,  part,  disjoin,  distinguish,  discriminate, 
disconnect.  (Law.)  To  part  possession  of.  —  v.  i. 
To  make  a  separation  or  distinction;  to  distinguish; 
to  be  parted  or  rent  asunder.  [OF.  sevrer.  It.  save- 
rare,  serrare ,  L.  separarc  =  E.  to  separate,  q.  v.J  — 
Sev'eral,  -er-al,  a.  Separate;  distinct;  not  common  to 
2  or  more;  single;  diverse;  different;  various;  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  number  ;  more  than  2,  but  not  very 
many  ;  diverse;  sundry.  [OF.]  — Sev'erally.  adv. 

—  Sev'eralty,  -al-tY,  n.  A  state  of  separation  from 
the  rest,  or  from  all  others.  —  Sev'erance,  -ans,  n. 
Act  of  severing  or  dividing;  separation. 

Severe,  se-ver',  a.  Serious  in  feeling  or  manner;  ex¬ 
ternally  sedate;  very  strict,  in  judgment,  discipline, 
or  government ;  rigidly  methodical,  or  adherent  to 
rule  or  principle;  exactly  conformed  to  a  standard; 
difficult  to  be  endured  ;  grave  ;  austere;  stern;  mo¬ 
rose;  rigid;  exact;  prim  ;  precise  ;  rigorous  ;  hard  ; 
harsh  ;  censorious  ;  sarcastic  ;  cutting  ;  keen  ;  cruel. 
[OF.";  L.  sever  us,  severe,  orig.  reverenced,  serious, 
gijave.]  —  Severe'ly,  adv.  —  Severe'ness,  -ver'ity, 
-ver'I-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being  severe;  as,  gravity;  aus¬ 
terity  ;  extreme  strictness  ;  or,  quality  or  power  of 
distressing  or  paining  ;  or,  extreme  coldness  or  in¬ 
clemency  ;  or,  harshness  ;  cruel  treatment  ;  or,  ex¬ 
actness;  rigorousness;  or,  strictness;  rigid  accuracy. 
[F.  sere  rite.  J 

Sew,  so,  r.  t.  [imp.  sewed  (sod)  ;  p.  p.  sewed,  rarely 
sewn  (son):  sewing.]  To  unite  or  fasten  together 
with  a  needle  and  thread. —  r.i.  To  practice  sew¬ 
ing.  [AS.  siivian,  Ic.  syja,  Goth,  sinjan,  Lithuan. 
suti,  L.  suere,  Skr.  siv,  to  sew,  sutra,  thread  ;  s.  rt. 
seam.]  —  Sew'er,  n. 

Sewer,  su'er,  n.  A  drain  or  passage  to  convey  off 
water  and  filth  under  ground.  [ME.  sure,  sew,  for 
cssewc,  OF.  essuier,  esuer,  to  dry,  wipe  dry,  drain 
dry,  L.  exsuccare,  to  deprive  of  moisture,  suck  the 
juice  from,  fr.  ex,  out,  away,  and  sucus,  juice,  sur 
gere  —  E.  to  suck.]  —  Sew'erage,  -ej,  n.  Construc¬ 
tion  of  a  sewer;  system  of  sewers  in  a  city,  town, 
etc.;  general  drainage  of  a  place  by  sewers;  sewage, 

—  Sew'age,  -ej,  n.  The  mixture  of  water,  filth,  etc., 
collected  in,  and  discharged  by,  sewers;  sewerage. 

Sewer,  su'er,  n.  An  upper  servant  who  set  on  the 
dishes  at  a  feast,  previously  tasting  them.  [ME.se we, 
to  taste,  sew,  juice,  also  pottage,  AS.  seaie,, Skr.  sava , 
juice,  su,  to  squeeze  out.] 

Sex,  seks,  n.  The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  male 
or  female  ;  physical  difference  between  male  and 
female;  one  of  thc2groupsof  organic  beings  formed 
on  tire  distinction  ot  male  and  female.  (Dot.)  The 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  plants,  as  staminate 
or  pistillate;  one  of  the  groups  founded  on  this  dis¬ 
tinction.  Womankind;  females,  —  soused  by  way 
of  emphasis.  [F.  sexe,  L.  sexus,  prob.  orig.  a  divis¬ 
ion,  fr.  secure,  to  cut.]  —  Sex'ual,  sek'shoo-al,  a. 
Pert,  to  sex  or  the  sexes;  distinguishing  sex;  relating 
to,  proceeding  from,  or  based  upon  the  distinctive 
organs,  characteristics,  or  offices  of  the  sexes.  [L. 
scxnid is,  ir.  sexus.]  —  Sex'ualist,  n.  (Dot.)  One  who 
classifies  plants  by  the  sexual  or  Lineman  system. 

—  Sexual'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  distin¬ 
guished  by  sex. 

Sexagenary,  seks-aj'e-  or  seks'a-je-na-rY,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  designating,  the  number  00  ;  proceeding  by  00s. 
[L.  sexagenarius,  fr.  sexageni,  00  each,  fr.  sexaginta, 
00,  fr.  sex  —  E.  six  (q.  v.)  and  -ginta,  for  - cinta ,  short 
for  decinta,  10th,  fr.  decern,  10.]— Sex/agena'rian,  -rY- 
an,  n.  A  person  60  years  old.  —  Sexages'ima,  -jes'Y- 
ma,n.  (Eccl.)  The  2d  Sunday  before  Lent,  the  next 
to  Shrove-Tuesday,  being  about  the  60th  day  before 
Easter.  [L.  sexagesimus ,  00th.]  —  Sexagesimal,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  founded  on,  the  number  00.— Sexan'gu- 
lar,  a.  Having  0  angles  ;  hexagonal.  [L.  sexangu- 
lus ,  sexangular,  fr.  sex,  and  angulus,  angle.]  —  Sex- 
an'gularly,  adv.  With  6  angles;  liexagonally.  — 
Sexen'nial,  -nY-al,  a.  Lasting  0  years,  or  happening 
once  in  0  years.  [L.  sexennis,  fr.  sex  and  annus,  a 
year.]  —  Sex'fid,  Sex'ifid,  a.  (Dot.)  Six-cleft ;  di* 
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vided  into  f>  parts.  [L.  sex  and  findere,fidi,  to  cleave 
or  split.]  —  Sex'tain,  -tan,  n.  A  stanza  of  0  lines. 
[It.  sestina,  fr.  L.  sextns,  6th, 

.«.]  —  Sex'tant,  n.  ( Math.) 

The  Gth  part  of  a  circle.  An 
instrument  for  measuring  an¬ 
gular  distances  between  ob¬ 
jects,  esp.  for  observing  the 
altitude,  etc.,  of  celestial  bod¬ 
ies  in  determining  latitude  and 
longitude  at  sea.  [L.  sextans, 

- tantis ,  the  Oth  part  of  an  as, 
fr.  sex.]  —  Sex'tile,  -til,  n. 

( Astrol. )  Aspect  or  position 
of  2  planets,  wnen  distant  from 


Sextant. 


each  other  60  degrees,  or  2  signs,  marked  thus, 

—  Sextill'ion,  -til'yun,  n.  According  to  Eng.  nota¬ 
tion,  the  product  of  a  million  involved  to  the  6th 
power,  or  the  number  expressed  by  a  unit  with 
.",6  ciphers  annexed  ;  according  to  the  common  or 
French,  the  number  expressed  by  a  unit  with  21  ci¬ 
phers  annexed.  See  Numeration. —  Sextodec'imo, 
-to-des'I-mo,  a.  Formed  of  sheets  folded  so  as  to 
make  16  leaves  ;  IGmo  ;  of,  or  equal  to,  the  size  of 
sheets  so  folded.  —  n. ;  pi.  -mos,  -moz.  A  book  com¬ 
posed  of  sheets  folded  so  as  to  make  16  leaves,  or  32 
pages;  the  size  of  a  book  thus  composed,  usually  in¬ 
dicated  thus  :  IGmo,  16°.  [ L .  sextusd ecim us,  the  16th, 
fr.  sextns,  the  6th,  sex,  6,  and  decimus,  the  10th,  fr. 
decent ,  10. |— Sex'tuple,  -tu-pl,a.  Six  times  as  much; 
sixfold.  (J/us.)  Having  6  parts.  [LL .  sextuplus.] 

Sexton,  seks'tmi,  n.  An  under  officer  of  a  church, 
who  takes  care  of  the  church  building,  sacramental 
vessels,  vestments,  etc.,  and  often  attends  on  the 
officiating  clergyman, ’acts  as  usher,  digs  graves,  etc. 
[Contr.  fr.  sacristan,  q.  v.,  under  Sacked.]  —  Sex'- 
tonship,  n.  Office  of  a  sexton. 

Sextuple.  See  under  Sexagenary. 

Sexual,  etc.  See  under  Sex. 

Shab,  shab,  v.  i.  [sharked  (shabd),  -bing.]  To  play 
mean  tricks,  act  shabbily.  [Same  as  scab. ]— Shab'by, 
-bT,  a.  [-bier;  -biest.J  Torn  or  worn  to  rags;  poor; 
mean  ;  ragged  ;  clothed  with  ragged  or  soiled  gar¬ 
ments;  mean;  paltry;  despicable.—  Shab'bily,-bY-lY, 
adr.  —  Shab'biness,  n. 

Shack,  shak,  n.  Liberty  of  winter  pasturage;  grain 
left  after  harvest  or  gleaning;  fallen  mast  or  acorns; 
a  shiftless  fellow;  vagabond.  [Scot,  shag,  refuse  of 
barley,  Manx  skah ,  to  shake,  shed.] 

Shackle,  shak'l,  v.  t.  [shackled  (-Id),  -ling.]  To  put 
in  fetters,  chain,  tie  or  confine  the  limbs  of,  so  as  to 
prevent  free  motion  ;  to  join  by  a  link  or  chain,  as 
railroad  cars;  to  confine  so  as  to  obstruct  action,  im¬ 
pede. —  n.  [Generally  in  pi. ]  A  fetter;  gyve;  chain; 
that  which  embarrasses  free  action;  a  link  for  con¬ 
necting  railroad  cars.  [AS.  sceacul,  a  bond,  sceacan, 
to  shake.] 

Shad,  shad,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  food  fish,  inhabiting  the 
waters  * 

off  the 
coasts  of 
Great 
Britain 
and  the 
U.S.,and 
per  iodi- 

cally  as-  { 

cending  Shad, 

the  large 

rivers  to  spawn.  [AS.  sceaclda,  ProvG.  schade.] 

Shaddock,  snad'duk,  n.  A  species  of  orange  tree  in 
E.  and  W.  Indies ;  its  fruit,  weighing  10  to  20  lbs. 
[Said  to  have  been  first  brought  fr.  the  E.  Indies  by 
Capt.  Shaddock.] 

Shade,  shad,  n.  Comparative  obscurity  owing  to  in¬ 
terception  of  the  rays  of  light ;  dimness  ;  gloom  ; 
darkness;  obscurity;"  an  obscure  place;  a  secluded 
retreat;  protection;  shelter;  cover;  a  screen;  some¬ 
thing  that  intercepts  light  or  heat;  shelter  from  the 
direct  light  of  the  sun,  etc.;  a  shadow;  the  soul,  after 
its  separation  from  the  body;  a  spirit;  ghost.  (Paint.) 
The  darker  portion  of  a  picture.  Degree  or  varia¬ 
tion  of  color,  as  darker  or  lighter ;  a  very  minute 
difference;  degree.  —  v.  t.  To  shelter  or  screen  by 
intercepting  the  rays  of  light ;  to  cover  from  inju¬ 
ry,  .protect,  screen;  to  overspread  with  darkness  or 
obscurity  ;  to  obscure  ;  to  paint  in  obscure  colors, 
darken;  to  mark  with  gradations  of  light  or  color. 
[AS.  sceed  —  shade,  sceadu  =  shadow,  1).  schaduw, 
'-oth.  skadns,  Ir.  and  Ga.  sgath,  Skr.  chhaya,  shade, 
shadow,  Gr.  skotos,  skotia,  darkness,  gloom;  s.  rt. 


sky, shed.]  —  Shad'er,  n. — Shad'y,  -T,  a.  [-ier;  -iest]. 
Abounding  with  shade  or  shades:  overspread  with 
shade;  sheltered  from  the  glare  of  light  or  sultry 
heat.  —  Shad'iness,  n.  —  Shad'ow,  sh&d'o,  n.  Shade 
within  defined  limits,  representing  the  form  of  a 
body  which  intercepts  the  rays  of  light;  darkness; 
shade;  obscurity;  obscure  place;  secluded  retreat; 
shelter;  the  less  illuminated  part  of  a  picture;  that 
which  follows  or  attends  a  person  or  thing,  like  a 
shadow;  an  imperfect  and  faint  representation;  ad¬ 
umbration  ;  indistinct  image  ;  mystical  representa¬ 
tion  ;  type  ;  something  unsubstantial ;  phantom  ; 
mockery,  —  v.  t.  [shadowed  (-od),  -owing.]  To  cut 
off  light  from,  put  in  shade,  shade;  to  protect,  screen 
from  danger;  to  paint  in  obscure  colors;  to  mark 
with  slight  gradations  of  color  or  light;  to  shade;  to 
represent  faintly  or  imperfectly;  to  adumbrate;  to 
represent  typically;  to  cloud,  darken;  to  attend  as 
closely  as  a  shadow  ;  esp.,  to  follow  and  watch  se¬ 
cretly;  to  follow  exactly.  —  Shad'owy,  -o-Y,  a.  Full 
of  shade;  serving  to  shade;  dark;  obscure;  gloomy; 
faintly  light;  faintly  representative;  typical;  unsub¬ 
stantial  ;  unreal. 

Shaft,  shaft,  n.  A  body  of  a  long  cylindrical  shape; 
the  cylindrical,  column-shaped  part  of  anything ; 
the  stem  of  an  arrow;  an  arrow;  a  missile  weapon. 
(Arch.)  The  body  of  a  column;  the  part  of  a  chim¬ 
ney  above  the  roof;  spire  of  a  steeple.  The  handle 
of  a  weapon;  the  stem,  or  stock,  of  a  feather  or  quill; 
the  pole  or  one  of  the  thills  of  a  carriage.  (Mach.) 
A  bar  having  one  or  more  journals  on  which  it  rests 
and  revolves.  (Mining.)  A  well-like  excavation  in 
the  earth,  through  which  the  inner  cavity  of  a  mine 
is  reached  and  the  ore  is  brought  to  the  surface.  [ME. 
and  G.  schaft,  an  arrow,  AS.  sceaft,  D.  schacht,  shaft 
of  a  spear,  dart,  fr.  AS.  scafan,  D.  schaven,  to  shave, 
smooth;  s.  rt.  shape,  shave.)  —  Shaft'ing,  n.  (Mach.) 
The  system  of  shafts,  with  pulleys  attached,  for  the 
transmission  of  power  in  factories. 

Shag,  shag,  n.  Coarse  hair  or  nap,  or  rough,  woolly 
hair;  a  kind  of  cloth  having  a  long,  coarse  nap.  —v. 
t.  [shagged  (shagd),  -ging.]  To  make  rough  or 
hairy;  to  make  shaggy,  deform.  [AS.  sceacga,  a  bush 
of  hair,  that  which  is  rough  or  shaggy,  Ic.  skegg,  the 
beard,  fr.  skaga,  to  jut  out,  project,  skugi,  a  cape  or 
headland.]  —  Shag'bark,  n.  A  species  of  hickory, 
—  so  called  from  its  shaggy  bark;  shellbark;  the  nut 
of  this  tree;  hickory-nut.'— Shag'gedness,  Shag'gi- 
ness,  -gt-nes,  n.  State  of  being  shagged  or  shaggy; 
roughness,  with  long,  loose  hair  or  wool.  —  Shag'gy, 
-gY,  a.  [-gier  ;  -giest.]  Rough  with  long  hair  or 
wool;  rugged. 

Shagreen,  sha-gren',  n.  A  kind  of  leather  prepared 
without  tanning,  from  the  skills  of  horses,  asses,  and 
camels,  and  grained  so  as  to  be  covered  with  small 
round  pimples  or  granulations;  shark-skin.  [F.  cha¬ 
grin,  Turk.  &  Per.  sagrl,  the  back  of  a  horse  or  other 
beast  of  burden,  leather  of  a  horse’s  back,  skin  of  a 
certain  fish.] 

Shah,  sha,  n.  The  king  or  monarch  of  Persia.  [Per. 
shah,  a  king,  sovereign  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  kshi,  to  possess, 
rule,  E.  chess,  check,  pasha.] 

Shake,  shak,  v.  t.  [imp.  shook;  p.  p.  shaken;  shak¬ 
ing.]  To  cause  to  move  with  quick  vibrations;  to 
move  rapidly  or  forcibly  one  way  and  another  ;  to 
make  to  tremble  or  shiver;  to  agitate;  to  weaken  the 
stability  of,  endanger;  to  cause  to  waver,  impair  the 
resolution  of;  to  give  a  tremulous  note  to;  to  trill; 
to  move  or  remove  by  agitating,  rid  one’s  self  of.  — 
v.  i.  To  be  agitated  with  a  waving  or  vibratory  mo¬ 
tion;  to  tremble,  shiver,  quake,  totter,  —  n.  A  vacil¬ 
lating  or  wavering  motion;  a  rapid  motion  one  way 
and  the  other;  agitation;  a  fissure  or  crack  in  tiniber, 
in  rock,  or  in  earth.  ( Mus .)  A  rapid  alternation  of 
2  notes  represented  on  contiguous  degrees  of  the 
staff;  a  trill.  [AS.  sceacan,  scacan  (imp.  scoc,  p.  p. 
sceacen ,  scacen),  to  shake,  Dan.  skage,  to  shift,  veer, 
Skr.  khaj,  to  move  to  and  fro,  churn;  s.  rt.  shock, 
shog,  jog,  shank.]  —  Shak'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  etc.;  one  of  a  sect  of  Christians,  — so  called 
from  the  agitations  or  movements  in  dancing  which 
characterize  their  worship.  —  Shak'y,  -Y,  a.  [-ier; 
-iest.]  Full  of  shakes,  slits,  orclefts;  unsound;  want¬ 
ing  in  cohesion;  shaking  or  trembling ;  tremulous; 
tottering;  not  to  be  trusted;  doubtful;  timorous. 

Shale,  shal,  n.  A  shell  or  husk;  cod  or  pod.  ( Geol .) 
A  soft,  fragmental,  argillaceous  rock,  often  bitumi¬ 
nous,  found  in  coal  mines,  etc.  [G.  schale,  shell, 
peel,  husk ;  s.  rt.  shell,  scale,  skill.]  —  Sha'ly,  u. 
Breaking  unevenly  into  fragile  plates.  . 

i  Shall,  shal,  v.  i.  &  auxiliary,  [imp.  should  ;  shall  is 
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defective,  having  no  infinitive,  imperative,  or  par¬ 
ticiple.]  Orig.  to  owe,  be  under  obligation:  as  an 
auxiliary,  shall  indicates  a  duty  or  necessity  whose 
obligation  is  derived  from  the  person  speaking;  it 
expresses,  in  the  2d  and  3d  persons,  a  command, 
threat, or  promise;  with  the  1st  person,  the  necessity 
of  the  action  is  sometimes  implied  as  residing  else¬ 
where  than  in  the  speaker,  as,  1  shall  suffer;  we 
shall  see;  and  there  is  always  a  less  distinct  and 
ositive  assertion  of  his  volition  than  is  indicated 
y  tv  ill;  alter  a  conditional  conjunction,  as  if, 
whether,  shall  is  used  in  all  persons  to  express  futu¬ 
rity  simply:  should  is  everywhere  used  in  the  same 
connection  and  the  same  senses  as  shall,  as  its  im¬ 
perfect:  it  also  expresses  duty  or  moral  obligation: 
see  Will.  [AS.  sceal,  I  shall,  scolde  or  sceolde,  I 
&hould,  fr.  sculan,  to  owe,  be  under  obligation  to  do 
something.]  _ 

Shalloon,  shal-loon',  n.  A  kind  of  worsted  stuff.  [Fr. 
Chalons,  France,  where  it  was  first  made.] 

Shallop,  shal'lup,  n.  A  large  light  boat  with  2  masts, 
usually  rigged  like  a  schooner.  [F.  chaloupe,  Sp.  and 
Pg.  chalupa  ;  s.  rt.  sloop.] 

Shallot,  shal-lot',  n.  A  mild-flavored  plant  of  the 
onion  family,  with  a  compound  bulb  like  garlic  ; 
eschalot.  [OF.  eschalote,  L.  ascalonia,  fr.  the  city 
of  Ascalon,  in  Palestine.] 

Shallow,  shal'lo, a.  Having  little  depth;  shoal;  slight; 
not  of  low,  heavy,  or  penetrating  sound  ;  simple  ; 
ignorant;  superficial;  silly.  —  n.  A  place  where  the 
water  of  a  river,  lake,  or  sea  is  of  little  depth;  a 
shoal;  flat;  sand-bank;  shelf.  [Same  as  shoal,  q.  v.; 

s.  rt.  shelve.]—  Shal'lowness,  n. 

Bham,  sham,  n.  Any  trick,  fraud,  or  device  that  de¬ 
ludes  and  disappoints;  delusion;  imposture;  feint; 
humbug. — a.  False;  counterfeit;  pretended.  —  v. 

t.  [shammed  (shamd), -Ming.]  To  deceive  expec¬ 
tation,  trick,  cheat;  to  obtrude  by  fraud  or  imposi¬ 
tion;  to  imitate,  ape.  —  v.  i.  To  make  false  pre¬ 
tenses,  deceive.  [ProvE.  for  shame,  i.  e.,  to  put 
shame  upon  one,  impose  upon.] 

Shaman,  sha'man,  n. ;  pi.  -mans.  A  wizard  or  con¬ 
jurer  in  some  northern  Asiatic  regions.  [Per.  & 

I Iind.  shaman,  an  idolater.]  —  Sha'manism,  -izm,  n. 
The  superstitious  religion  of  the  northern  nations 
of  Asia,  consisting  in  a  belief  in  evil  spirits,  and  in 
the  influence  of  magic  spells  and  rites.  —  Sha'man- 
ist,  n.  A  believer  in,  etc. 

Shamble,  sham'bl,  v.  i.  [-bled  (  bid),  -blind. ]  To 
■walk  awkwardly  and  unsteadily,  as  if  the  knees 
were  weak;  to  shuffle  along.  [OD. '  schampelen,  to 
stumble,  trip,  slip  away,  decamp,  schampen,  to  es¬ 
cape,  fly;  same  as  scumble,  q.  v.,  under  Scamp.] 

Shambles,  sham'blz,  n.  pi.  The  place  where  butcher’s 
meat  is  sold.  [AS.  scanud,  a  bench,  stool,  fr.  L. 
scamnum,  a  bench,  dim.  scabellum,  a  foot-stool,  orig. 
a  prop;  s.  rt.  L. scapus,  a  shaft,  stem,  stalk.] 

Shame,  sham,  n.  A  painful  sensation  excited  hy  a 
consciousness  of  guilt,  or  of  having  done  something 
which  injures  reputation;  decency;  decorum;  re¬ 
proach  incurred  or  suffered  ;  dishonor  ;  cause  or 
reason  of  shame;  the  parts  which  modesty  requires 
to  be  covered. — v.  t.  [shamed  (shamd),  shaming.] 
To  make  ashamed;  to  cover  with  reproach  or  igno¬ 
miny:  to  dishonor,  disgrace.  [AS.  <ceamu,  scamu, 
G.  scham,  Goth,  skanaa,  shame;  prob.  s.  rt.  Skr. 
kshan,  to  wound  =  E.  scathe,  also  E.  sham.]  —  For 
shame  !  You  should  be  ashamed;  shame  on  you. — 
Ehame'faced,  -fast,  a.  Easily  confused  or  put  out 
of  countenance;  diffident;  bashful.  [Prop,  shame- 
fast  ;  AS.  scamfsest.]  -  Shame'ful,  -ful,  a.  Bringing 
shame  or  disgrace;  injurious  to  reputation;  raising 
shame  in  others  ;  disgraceful  ;  indecent ;  degrad¬ 
ing  ;  scandalous;  infamous.  —  Shame'fully,  aav. — 
Shame'less.  a.  Destitute  of,  or  indicating  an  ab¬ 
sence  of,  shame;  wanting  modesty;  impudent;  bra¬ 
zen-faced;  unblushing;  audacious;  immodest;  inde¬ 
cent.  —  Shamelessly,  adv.  —  Shame'lessness,  n.  — 
Sham'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  makes  ashamed. 

Chammy,  sham'mY,  n.  A  soft  and  pliant  kind  of 
leather  prepared  orig.  from  the  skin  of  the  chamois. 
[Corrupt,  of  chamois,  q,  v.] 

Shampoo,  sham-pdo',  v.  t.  To  rub  and  percuss  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  of,  in  connection  witli 
the  hot  bath;  to  wash  thoroughly  and  rub  the  head 
of,  with  soap  or  a  soapy  preparation.  —  n.  Act  of, 
etc.  [Hind,  champna,  to  stuff,  thrust  in,  squeeze, 
shampoo.] 

Shamrock,  sham'rok,  n.  A  plant  used  by  the  Irish  as 
their  national  emblem;  white  trefoil;  white  clover. 
[Ix.  seamrog,  seamar.]  | 


Shank,  shank,  n.  The  lower  joint  of  the  leg  from  the 
knee  to  the  foot;  the  shin;  bone  of  the  leg;  the 
whole  leg:  see  IIokse;  that  part  of  an  instrument, 
tool,  etc.,  which  connects  the  acting  part  with  a 
handle  or  other  part,  by  which  it  is  held  or  moved. 
[AS.  sceanca,  Dan.  skunk,  G.  schenkel,  shank,  leg, 
schinken,  the  ham,  D.  schonk,  a  bone;  s.  rt.  shake.] 
Shanty,  shan't!,  n.  A  mean  dwelling;  a  temporary 
building;  hut.  [Ir.  sean,  old,  and_tip,  a  house. J 
Shape,  shap,  v.  t.  [imp.  shaded  (shapt);  p.  p.  shaped 
or  shapen  :  shaping.)  To  form  or  create,  make, 
produce;  to  mold  or  make  into  a  particular  form; 
to  adapt  to  a  purpose,  regulate,  adjust,  direct;  to 
image,  conceive,  beget.  —  a.  Character  or  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  thing  as  determining  its  external  appear¬ 
ance;  that  which  has  form  or  figure;  form  of  em¬ 
bodiment,  as  in  words;  make;  form;  guise.  [AS. 
sceapan,  scapan,  to  shape;  s.  rt.  shave,  ship.]  — 
Shape'less.  a.  Destitute  of  shape  or  regular  form. 

—  Shape'lessness,  n.  —  Shape'ly,  a.  1-lier;  -liest.] 
Having  a  regular  shape;  symmetrical;  well-formed. 

Shard,  shard,  n.  A  piece  or  fragment  of  an  earthen 
vessel,  or  of  a  like  brittle  substance;  the  hard  wing- 
case  of  a  beetle.  [AS.  sceard,  fr.  sceran,  to  shear, 
cut,  part.] 

Share,  shar,  n.  The  broad  iron  or  blade  of  a  plow 
which  cuts  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  [AS.  scar, 
scear,  OITG.  scar  ;  s.  rt.  shear.] 

Share,  shar,  n.  A  certain  portion;  part;  division;  the 
part  allotted  or  belonging  to  one,  of  any  property  or 
interest  owned  bv  a  number;  one  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  equal  portions  into  which  any  property  or 
invested  capital  is  divided.  —  v.  t.  [shared  (shard), 
SHARING.]  To  part  among  2  or  more;  to  divide;  to 
partake,  enjoy,  or  suffer  with  others.  —  v.  i.  To  have 
part,  receive  a  portion.  [AS.  scearu,  a  share,  fr.  sce¬ 
ran  =  to  shear.]  —  To  go  shares.  To  partake,  be 
equally  concerned.  —  Share' -hold'er,  n.  One  who 
holds  or  owns  a  share  in  a  joint  fund  or  property. 

—  Shar'er,  n.  .... 

Shark,  shark,  n.  ( Ichth .)  A  large,  voracious,  cartilagi¬ 


nous  fish  of  many  species,  having  a  long,  round  body, 
tapering  from  the  head,  the  surface  set  with  minute 
osseous  granules  in  place  of  scales,  and  the  gill-open¬ 
ings  placed  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck:  the  mouth  is 
set  with  successive  rows  of  sharp  teeth.  A  rapacious, 
artful  fellow;  a  sharper.  —  v.t.  [sharked  (shiirkt). 
sharking.]  To  pick  up  hastily,  slyly,  or  in  small 
quantities.  — v.  i.  To  play  the  petty  thief,  swindle; 
to  live  by  shifts  and  stratagems.  [Peril,  fr.  L.  car- 
chants,  Gr.  karcharias,  a  dog-fish,  siiark,  fr.  karcha- 
ros,  jagged,  referring  to  its  teeth  ;  or  peril,  fr.  D. 
schrok,  a  glutton,  schrokken,  to  devour  greedily,  G. 
schurke,  a  rogue,  knave,  shark.)  —  Shark'er,  n.  One 
who  lives  by  sharking.  —  Shark'-ray,  n.  A  fish  of 
several  species,  having  characteristics  of  the  shark 
and  the  ray;  esp.  the  angel-fish. 

Sharp,  sharp,  a.  Having  a  very  thin  edge  or  fine 
point;  keen;  terminating  in  a  point  or  edge;  peaked 
or  ridged;  affecting  the  senses,  as  if  pointed  or  cut¬ 
ting;  biting;  sour;  pungent  ;  penetrating  ;  abrupt. 
Very  trying  to  the  feelings;  cutting  in  language  or 
import ;  sarcastic  ;  severe  ;  eager  in  pursuit ;  impa¬ 
tient  for  gratification;  violent;  impetuous;  of  keen 
perception;  quick  to  discern  or  distinguish;  not  dull; 
keenly  attentive  to  one’s  own  interest;  uttered  in  a 
whisper,  or  with  the  breath  alone,  as  certain  conso¬ 
nants:  whispered;  shrill;  non-vocal.  (Must.)  High  in 
pitch;  raised  a  semitone  in  pitch;  so  high  as  to  be  out 
of  tune  or  above  true  pitch.  —  n.  (Mas.)  An  acute 
sound;  esp.,  a  note  raised  a  semitone  above  its  proper 
itch;  the  character  [ft]  which  directs  that  a  note 
e  thus  raised.  A  needle,  of  the  most  acute  of  the 
3  grades,  —v.  t.  [sharped  (shiirpt).  sharping.)  To 
make  keen,  acute,  penetrating,  etc.  :  to  sharpen. 
( Mus .)  To  raise  above  the  proper  pitch;  esp.,  to  raise 
a  semitone  above  the  natural  tone.  [AS.  scearp,  D. 
scherp,  G.  scharf,  sharp;  s.  rt.  L.  scalpere,  to  cut,  Gr. 
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skorpios  =  E.  sctrpion,  Skr.  kripana ,  a  sword,  E. 
sculpture,  scarf, ,  <cri/>,  scrap.]  —  Sharp'' en,  -n,  v.  t. 
f-ENEi)  (-tid),  -ening.]  To  make  sharp;  to  give  a 
keen  edge  or  fine  point  to;  to  render  more  quick  or 
acute  in  peroeption;  to  make  more  quick,  acute,  or 
ingenious;  to  make  more  pungent  and  painful;  to 
make  biting,  sarcastic,  or  severe;  to  render  less  fiat, 
or  more  shrill  or  piercing;  to  make  more  tart,  acid, 
or  sour.  (J/it-O  To  raise,  as  a  sound  by  means  of  a 
sharp.  —  v.  i.  To  grow  or  become  sharp.  — Sharp'er, 
n.  A  man  shrewd  in  making  bargains;  swindler; 
cheat.  —  Sharp'ly,  adv.  —  Sharp'ness,  n.  —  Sharp'- 
set,  a.  Eager  in  appetite  or  desire  of  gratification;  ! 

ravenous. - shoot'er,  n.  One  skilled  in  shooting  j 

at  an  object  with  exactness;  a  good  marksman. — 
-sight'ed,  -sit'ed,  a.  Having  quick  or  acute  sight;  of 
quick  discernment  or  acute  understanding.  — wit'-  { 
ted.  a.  Having  an  acute  or  nicely  discerning  mind. 

Shaster,  shas'lEr,  -tra,  -tra,  n.  A  treatise  for  author¬ 
itative  instruction  among  the  Hindoos;  esp.,  a  trea¬ 
tise  containing  religious  instructions  and  precepts. 
[Hind,  shas ,  to  govern.] 

Shatter,  shat'ter,  v.  t.  [-tered  (-tCrd),  -tering.]  To 
break  at  once  into  many  pieces;  to  rend,  crack,  split; 
to  disorder,  derange,  render  unsound.  —  v.  i.  To  be 
broken  into  fragments.  —  n.  A  fragment  of  any¬ 
thing  forcibly  rent  or  broken,  —  used  generally  in 
pi.  [Same  as  scatter.]  — Shat'tery,  -ter-f,  a.  Easily 
breaking  and  falling  into  many  pieces. 

Shave,  shav,  v.  t.  [imp.  shaved  (shavd);  p.  p.  shaved 
or  shaven;  shaving.]  To  cut  or  pare  off  from  the 
surface  of  a  body  by  an  edged  instrument;  to  make 
bare  or  smooth  by  cutting  off  closely  the  surface  or 
surface  covering  of;  esp.  to  cut  off  the  beard  or  hair 
from,  with  a  razor;  to  cut  off  thin  slices,  or  to  cut 
in  thin  slices;  to  skim  along  or  near  the  surface  of; 
to  strip,  fleece.  —  v.  i.  To  use  a  razor  for  removing 
the  beard;  to  cut  closely,  be  hard  in  a  bargain,  cheat. 
—  n.  A  thin  slice;  shaving;  a  cutting  of  the  beard; 
operation  of  shaving;  an  exorbitant  cutting  down  or 
discount  on  a  note,  etc.,  for  cash  in  hand;  a  tool  with 
a  long  blade  and  a  handle  at  each  end,  for  shaving 
wood,  as  hoops,  etc.  [AS.  sceafan,  scafan ,  I).  schav- 
en,  to  shave,  scrape,  plane  wood,  Lithuan.  skapoti ,  to 
shave,  cut,  lluss.  kopate ,  Gr.  skaptein,  Skr.  khan ,  to 
cut,  L.  scabere,  to  scratch,  scrape;  s.  rt.  shape,  shear, 
scab,  shabby,  shaft.]  —  To  shave  a  note.  To  purchase 
it  at  a  great  discount,  or  to  take  interest  upon  it  much 
beyond  the  legal  rate.— Shave'ling,  n.  A  man  shaved ; 
a  monk,  or  other  person  of  a  religious  order. — Shav/'- 
er,  m.  One  who  shaves;  one  close  in  bargains:  a  cheat; 
one  who  fleeces;  a  pillager;  plunderer;  a  little  fel¬ 
low. —  Shav'ing,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  a  thin  slice  pared 
off  with  a  cutting  instrument. 

Shawl,  shawl,  n.  A  cloth  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  or  hair, 
used  as  a  loose  covering  for  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
[Per.,  Hind*  and  Turk,  shat.] 

Shawm,  shawm,  n.  (Mils.)  A  wind  instrument  of  mu¬ 
sic,  formerly  in  use.  [OF.  chalemie,  fr.  chaume,  for 
chalme,  L.  calamus,  Gr.  kalamos,  a  reed,  kalarne,  a 
straw;  s.  rt.  haulm,  q.  v.] 

She,  she,  pron.  [worn,  she;  poss.  HER  or  HERS;  obj.  HER; 
pi.  norn.  they;  poss.  their  or  theirs;  obj.  them.] 
This  or  that  female;  the  woman  understood  or  re¬ 
ferred  to;  a  woman;  a  female,  —  used  humorously 
as  a  noun.  [AS.  seo,  fern,  of  se,  the  definite  article, 
not  fr.  heo,  fern,  of  he  —  E.  he;  1c.  su,  sja,  fern,  of 
sa,  dem.  pronoun,  G.  sie,  Goth,  so,  Gr.  he,  Skr.  sa.] 

Sheaf,  shef,  n. ;  pi.  Sheaves,  shevz.  A  bundle  of  un¬ 
thrashed  stalks  of  wheat, rye,  orothergrain;  any  bun¬ 
dle  or  collection. —v.  i.  To  collect  and  bind;  to  make 
sheaves.  [AS.  sceaf,  a  sheaf,  orig.  imp.  of  scufan,  to 
shove,  i.  e.  a  bundle  of  things  shoved  together.] 

Shear,  slier,  v.  t.  [imp.  sheared  (sherd)  or  obs.  shore; 
p.  p.  SHEARED  or  SHORN;  SHEARING.]  To  cut  Or  Clip 
with  shears,  scissors,  etc.;  to  cut  or  clip  from  a  sur¬ 
face. —  n.  pi.  A  cutting  instrument  consisting  of  2 
blades  with  a  bevel  edge,  movable  on  a  pin,  used  for 
cutting  cloth  and  other  substances;  anything  in  the 
form  of  shears  ;  an  apparatus  for  raising  heavy 
weights,  as,  the  lower  masts  of  ships:  it  consists  of  2 
or  more  spars  or  pieces  of  timber,  fastened  together 
near  the  top,  and  furnished  with  the  necessary  tack¬ 
les.  [AS.  sceran,  sciran,  D.  and  G.  scheren,  Gr.  kei- 
rein,  lor  skeirein ,  to  cut,  AS.  sceara,  shears,  scissors; 
s.  rt.  L.  curtus  =  E.  short,  also  E.  scare,  scar,  scarf, 
scrip,  scrape,  share,  sheer,  shred,  sharp,  shore,  short, 
score, concern, secret,  carpet,  scarce,  etc.]  —  Shear'er, 
n.  —  Shear'ling,  n.  A  sheep  that  has  been  but  once 
sheared. —  Shear'-steel,  n.  Steel  suitable  for  shears, 
scythes,  and  other  cutting  instruments. 


Sheath,  sheth,  n.  A  case  for  a  sword  or  other  long  and 
slender  instrument;  a  scabbard;  anythin  covering 
for  defense  or  protection.  [AS.  sceedh ,  sceadh,  G. 
scheide,  a  sheath,  Swed.  skuta,  a  sheath,  husk,  pod, 
shell.]  —  Sheathe,  sheth,  v.  t.  [sheathed  (shetiid), 
sheathing.]  To  put  into  a  sheath,  case,  or  scabbara ; 
to  fit  or  furnish  with  a  sheath;  to  case  or 
cover  with  boards  or  with  sheets  of  cop¬ 
per,  etc.;  to  cover  or  line.  —  Sheath'er,  n. 

—  Sheathed,  shethd,  a.  (Hot.)  Invested 
by  a  sheath,  or  cylindrical,  membrana¬ 
ceous  tube,  which  is  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
as  the  stalk  or  culm  in  grasses;  vaginate. 

—  Sheath'ing,  n.  That  which  sheathes; 
esp.,  the  casing  or  covering  of  a  ship’s  bot¬ 
tom  and  sides;  or  the  materials  for  such 
coverings. 

Sheave,  shev,  n.  A  wheel  in  a  block,  rail, 
mast,  yard,  etc.,  on  which  a  rope  works; 
the  wheel  of  a  pulley.  [OD.  schijve,  orb, 
disk,  wheel.  D.  schijf,  IIG.  scheibe  -  E. 
shire;  s.  rt.  shift.] 

Shebat,  sha'but',  n.  The  11th  month  of  the 
Jewish  sacred  year,  and  the  5th  of  the  civ-  Sheathed, 
il,  —  parts  of  January  and  February. 

Shed,  sued,  v.  t.  [shed,  -ding.]  To  cause  to  emanate, 
proceed,  or  flow  out;  esp.,  to  throw  off  or  give  forth 
from  one’s  self;  to  emit,  diffuse;  to  throw  off  (a  nat¬ 
ural  covering  of  hair,  feathers,  shell,  etc.);  to  cause 
to  flow  off,  without  penetrating.  —  v.  i.  To  let  fall 
the  parts,  throw  off  a  covering  or  envelope.  [ME. 
scheden,  to  pour,  schseden,  to  part,  OFries.  schedda, 
to  shake,  schudden,  to  pour,  G.  schuetten,  orig.  to 
shake,  now  to  shoot  out  (grain,  coal,  etc.,  from  sacks) 
violently,  to  spill  (water,  blood,  etc.).]  —  Shed'der,  n. 
One  who  sheds  or  causes  to  flow  out  ;  a  soft-shelled 
crab,  which  has  recently  shed  his  shell. 

Shed,  shed,  n.  A  slight  or  temporary  erection  built  to 
shelter  something;  an  out-building;  hut;  a  roof  with 
only  one  set  of  rafters,  falling  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  wall;  a  lean-to.  [ProvE.  shod,  shud ;  perh.  same 
as  shade  ;  perh.  fr.  D.  schut-dack,  an  open  roof,  shed, 
fr.  schutten,  LG.  schutten,  schudden,  to  ward  off,  pro¬ 
tect.] 

Sheen,  shen,  a.  Bright;  glittering;  showy.— n.  Bright¬ 
ness;  splendor.  [AS.  scene,  sceone,  scyne,  OS.  sconi, 
D.  schoon,  G.  schoen,  fair,  lit.  showy;  s.  rt.  show ;  not 
s.  rt.  shine.] 

Sheep,  shep,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  ( Zool .)  A  ruminant  quad¬ 
ruped  of  many  species,  valued  for  its  flesh  (mutton) 
and  wool.  The  people  of  God,  as  being  under  the 
government  and  protection  of  Christ,  the  great  Shep¬ 


herd. 


v.;  cf 


[AS.  sceap,. OHG.  scaf;  perh.  s.  rt.  capon,  q. 
.  It.  castrato,  mutton.]  —  Sheep'ish,  a.  Like  a 
sheep;  bashful;  timorous  to  excess.  —  Sheep'ishly, 
adv.  —  Sheep'ishness,  n.  —  Sheep'-cot,  n.  A  small 

inclosure  for  sheep  ;  a  pen. - dog,  n.  A  dog  for 

tending  sheep;  a  colly. - hook,  n.  A  hook  fastened 

to  a  pole,  by  which  shepherds  lay  hold  on  the  legs  of 
their  sheep;  a  crook.  — shear'erl  n.  One  who  shears 
the  wool  from  sheep.  — shear'ing,  n.  Act  of  shear¬ 
ing  sheep;  time  of  shearing  sheen;  a  feast  made  on 
that  occasion.  — skin,  n.  The  skin  of  a  sheep,  or 
leather  prepared  from  it;  a  diploma,  —  fr.  its  being 
printed  on  parchment.  — walk,  n.  Pasture  for  sheep. 
—  Sheep’s'-eye,  n.  A  modest,  diffident  look;  a  lov¬ 
ing  or  desiring  glance.  —  Shep'herd,  shep'herd,  n. 
One  in  charge  of  sheep;  esp.,  one  who  tends  a  flock 
in  an  unfenced  region;  the  pastor  of  a  parish,  church, 
or  congregation.  [AS.  sceaphyrde ;  hyrde,  a  herd.]  — 
Shep'herdess,  n.  A  woman  who,  etc.;  a  rustic  lass. 
Sheer,  slier,  a.  Separate  from  anything  foreign;  pure; 
clear;  being  only  what  it  seems  to  be;  simple;  mere; 
clear;  thin  ;  perpendicular;  straight  up  and  down. 
[Ic.  skeerr,  Dan.  skier,  bright,  clear,  pure,  Ic.  skirr, 
AS.  scir,  bright,  Ic.  skina,  AS.  scinan,  to  shine.] 
Sheer,  sher,  v.  i.  [sheered  (sherd),  sheering.]  To 
decline  or  deviate  from  the  line  of  the  proper  course; 
to  turn  aside,  move  away.  —  n.  ( Napt .)  The  longi¬ 
tudinal  curve  or  bend  of  a  ship’s  deck  or  sides;  the 
position  of  a  ship  at  single  anchor,  with  the  anchor 
ahead.  [Same  as  shear;  D.  scheren,  to  shear,  cut, 
barter,  withdraw,  warp,  stretch.] 

Sheet,  shet,  n.  Any  broad,  uninterrupted  expanse; 
a  broad  piece  of  cloth  used  as  a  part  of  bed  furni¬ 
ture,  next  to  the  body;  a  broad  piece  of  paper,  folded 
or  unfolded;  a  single  signature  of  a  book  or  pam¬ 
phlet;  a  newspaper;  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  etc.; 
a  broad,  thinly  expanded  portion  of  metal  or  other 
substance.  ( Naut .)  A  rope  fastened  to  the  lower  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  sail,  to  extend  and  retain  it  in  a  particular 


siln,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  ligger  or  ink,  then’,  boxboN,  chair,  get. 
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situation.  — v.  t.  To  fold  in  a  sheet;  to  cover  as  with 
a  sheet;  to  draw  or  expand,  as  a  sheet.  [AS.  scete, 
scyte,  a  sheet,  sceat,  a  projecting  corner,  angle,  nook 
of  ground,  fold  of  a  garment,  Ic.  skaut,  a  sheet,  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  square  cloth,  rope  attached  to  the  corner  of 
a  sail,  Sw.  skot,  sheet  of  a  sail,  Goth,  skautz,  hem  of 
a  garment;  s.  rt.  AS.  sceotcm  =  E.  to  shoot.]  —  Sheet'- 
ing,  n.  Cloth  for  sheets.—  Sheet'-anch'or,  n.  (Naut.) 
The  largest  anchor  of  a  ship,  sometimes  the  last  ref¬ 
uge  to  prevent  the  ship  from  going  ashore;  the  chief 
support;  last  refuge  for  safety.  [Orig.  shoot-anchoi , 
anchor  shot  or  thrown  out  in  an  emergency.] 

Sheik,  shek,  n.  A  chief  of  an  Arab  tribe  or  cfan;  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan  religious  dignitary.  [Ar.  sheikh,  shcn/kh, 
a  venerable  old  man,  a  chief,  fr.  sliakha,  to  be  old.) 

Shekel,  shek'l,  n.  An  ancient  weight  and  coin  among 
the  Jews,  in  weight  about  half  an  ounce  avoirdupois. 
[Heb.  sheqel,  fr.  shaqal,  to  weigh.] 

Shekinah,  she-ki'nii,  n.  ( Jewish  Hist.)  That  miracu¬ 
lous  light  or  visible  glory  which  was  a  symbol  of  the 
divine  presence.  [Heb.,  presence  of  God,  fr.  shakan , 
to  inhabit.] 

Sheldrake,  shel'drak,  n.  A  large,  handsome,  fish- 
eating  duck 
of  several 
species; 
goosander. 

[Fr.  ME. 
s  h  e  Id ,  a 
shield  (the 
m  a  r  k  1  n  gs 
of  the  bird 
being  like 
those  on  a 
shield;  cf. 

A  S .  scyld, 
shield,  also 
marks  on  a 
bird),  and 
E.  drake; 

Ic.  skjoldungr,  a  sheldrake,  skjolttr,  dappled,  fr. 
skjold,  a  shield,  q.  v.J 

Shelf,  shelf,  n. ;  pi.  Sh  elves,  shelvz.  A  board,  or  plat¬ 
form,  elevated  above  the  floor,  and  fixed  horizon¬ 
tally  on  a  frame,  or  contiguous  to  a  wall,  for  holding 
vessels,  books,  etc.;  a  sand-bank  in  the  sea,  or  a  rock, 
or  ledge  of  rocks,  rendering  the  water  shallow  and 
dangerous  to  ships.  [AS  scylfe,  plank,  LG.  scheme, 
shelf,  schelfem,  to  scale  off,  peel,  G.  schclfe  =  E. 
shell,  scale:  the  sense  of  sand-bank,  etc.,  is  fr.  con¬ 
fusion  with  shelve,  q.  v.]  —  Shelf'y,  -Y,  a.  Abound¬ 
ing  in,  or  composed  of,  shelves;  full  of  dangerous 
shallows.  —  Shelve,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  shelves, 
place  on  a  shelf,  put  aside,  suppress. 

Shell,  sliel,  n.  A  hard  outside  covering;  esp.,  that 
serving  as  the  natural  protection  of  certain  fruits 
and  animals;  a  pod;  the  covering  oroutside  layerof 
an  egg.  ( Zo'61 .)  The  hard  organized  substance  form¬ 
ing  the  skeleton  of  many  invertebrate  animals,  usu¬ 
ally  external,  but  sometimes  internal;  the  hard  cov¬ 
ering  of  some  vertebrates,  as  the  armadillo,  tortoise, 
etc.  (Mil.)  A  hollow  sphere  or  cylinder  of  iron, 
which,  being  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  fired  from 
a  mortar  or  cannon,  bursts  into  pieces  when  the  pow¬ 
der  explodes;  a  bomb.  Any  framework  or  exterior 
structure  regarded  as  not  complete  or  filled  in;  any 
slight  hollow  structure;  outward  show  without  in¬ 
ward  substance;  an  instrument  of  music,  as  a  lyre; 
a  light  boat,  sometimes  made  of  paper,  for  racing,  pi. 
The  husks  of  the  cacao-nut,  a  decoction  of  which  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  chocolate,  cocoa,  etc.  —  v.  t. 
[shelled  (sheld),  shelling.]  To  strip  or  break  off 
the  shell  of,  take  out  of  the  shell  or  pod;  to  separate 
(corn)  from  the  ear;  to  throw  shells  or  bombs  upon, 
bombard.  —  v.  i.  To  fall  off,  as  a  shell,  crust,  or  ex¬ 
terior  coat ;  to  cast  the  shell  or  exterior  covering. 
[AS.  scell,  scyll,  D.  schel,  scale,  husk,  Goth,  skalja, 
a  tile  ;  s.  rt.  scale,  skill,  shale.]  —  Shell'y,  Y,  a. 
Abounding  with,  or  consisting  of  shells.  —  Shell'- 
bark,  n.  A  species  of  hickory  whose  bark  is  loose 
and  peeling  ;  shag-bark.  — fish,  n.  An  aquatic  ani¬ 
mal,  whose  external  covering  consists  of  a  shell, 
either  testaceous,  as  in  oysters,  clams,  etc.,  or  crus- 
taceous,  as  in  the  lobster.  — work,  n.  Work  com¬ 
posed  of  shells,  or  adorned  with  them.  —  Shel'lac, 
Shell'-lac,  n.  The  resin  lac  spread  into  thin  plates, 
after  being  melted  and  strained.  [See  Lac.] 

Shelter,  etc.  See  under  Shield. 

Sheltie,  shel'tY,  n.  A  Shetland  pony  ;  one  of  a  breed 
of  small  ponies,  —  orig.  fr.  Shetland. 

Shelve,  shelv,  v.  t.  See  under  Suele. 


Shelve,  shelv,  v.  i.  [shelved  (shelv  1),  shelving.]  To 
incline,  be  sloping.  [Olt.  stralare,  to  go  aside,  aslope, 
or  awry,  Ic.  skelgjask,  to  come  askew,  skjalgr,  wry, 
oblique,  squinting,  sloping,  OSw.  skjselg,  MIIG. 
schclch,  awry,  oblique,  OD.  schelwe,  one  who  squints 
or  looks  awry;  s.  rt.  shalloiv,  shoal;  not  s.  rt.  shelf.)  — 
Shelv'y,  -Y,  a.  Full  of  rocks  or  sand-banks;  shallow. 

Shepherd,  Shepherdess.  See  under  Sheep. 

Sherbet,  slier' bet,  n.  A  drink  used  in  the  East,  com¬ 
posed  of  water,  lemou-juice,  and  sugar,  with  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  rose-water,  etc.,  to  give  it  an  agreeable 
taste;  a  land  of  water-ice.  [Ar.  sharbat,  prop,  one 
drink  or  sip,  fr.  shariba,  to  drink;  s.  rt.  syrup,  shrub.] 

Sherd,  sh6rd,  n.  A  fragment.  [See  Shard.] 

Sheriff,  sher'if,  n.  The  chief  officer  of  a  shire  or 
county,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  execution  of  the 
laws  and  of  judicial  writs  and  processes,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  peace.  [The  office  of  sheriff  in 
Eng.  is  judicial  and  ministerial,  in  the  U.  S.  mostly 
ministerial.]  [ME.  shereve,  shereve,  AS.  scir-gerefa, 
a  shire-reeve,  1  r.  seir,  a  shire,  and  gerefa,  a  reeve,  offi¬ 
cer.]  —  Sher'iffalty,  -al-tY,  -ship,  -wick,  Shrievalty, 
shrev'al-tY,  n.  Office  or  jurisdiction  of  sheriff. 

Sherry,  shcr'rY,  n.  A  strong,  dry  wine  of  a  deep  am¬ 
ber  color  and  aromatic  odor,  —  so  called  from  A'eres, 
near  Cadiz,  in  Spain,  where  it  is  made.  [ME.  sher- 
nsjAeres  is  fr.  Csesaris,  gen.  of  Caisar.]—  Sher'ry- 
cob  bier,  n.  An  Amer.  drink,  containing  sherry, 
sugar,  ice,  etc.,  imbibed  through  a  tube  or  straw. 

Shew,  sho,  Shewed,  shod,  Shewn,  shorn  See  under 
Snow. 

Shibboleth,  shib'bo-leth,  n.  A  word  used  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  Ephraimites  from  the  Gileadites :  the 
Ephraimites,  not  being  able  to  sound  sh,  pronounced 
the  word  sibboleth :  see  Judges,  xi.  and  xii.  ;  that 
winch  distinguishes  one  party  from  another  ;  usu¬ 
ally,  some  peculiarity  in  tilings  of  little  importance. 
[  Ileb.,  an  ear  of  corn,  or  a  river.] 

Shield,  sheld,  n.  A  broad  piece  of  defensive  armor 
carried  on  the  * 

arm ;  a  buck¬ 
ler  ;  nnj'thing 
which  de¬ 
fends;  shelter; 
protection  ;  a 
person  who 
protects  or  de¬ 
fends.  (Bot.) 

A  little  colored 
cup  or  line, 
with  a  hard 
disk,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a 
rim,  and  con¬ 
taining  the 
fructification 
of  1  i c  h  e  n  8 . 

(H e  r.)  The 
escutcheon  o  r 
field  on  which 
are  placed  the 

bearings  in  c,  . 

coats  of  arms.  onieia. 

(Mining.)  A  framework  used  to  protect  workmen 
in  making  an  adit  under  ground, 
and  capable  of  being  pushed  along 
as  the  excavation  progresses.  —  v.  t. 

To  cover  with  a  shield,  defend,  pro- ; 
tect.  [ME.  shelve,  AS.  scild,  sceld, 

D.  and  G.  schild  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  shell, 
scale,  and  not  s.  rt.  Ic.  skjol,  Dan. 
skjul,  shelter.]  —  Shel'ter,  n.  That 
which  covers  or  defends  from  in¬ 
jury  or  annoyance  ;  one  who  pro¬ 
tects  ;  a  guardian  ;  state  of  being 
covered  and  protected;  asylum;  ref¬ 
uge  ;  sanctuary;  defense;  security.  —  v.  t.  _ 
tered  (-terd),  -tering.]  To  furnish  a  shelter  for, 
cover  from  harm  or  injury  ;  to  betake  to  cover,  or  a 
safe  place,  used  reflexively ;  to  cover  from  notice, 
shield,  protect,  disguise.  —  v.i.  To  take  shelter.  [ME. 
sheldtrume,  later  sheltroun,  AS.  scildtrunia,  lit.  shield- 
troop,  a  troop  for  defense,  guard  ;  AS.  truma ,  band 
of  men,  fr.  trum,  firm;  s.  rt.  trim.]  —  Shel'terless,  a. 
Destitute  of  shelter  or  protection. 

Shift,  shift,  v.  t.  To  change,  alter;  to  transfer  from 
one  place  or  position  to  another;  to  put  off  or  out  of 
the  way  by  some  expedient  ;  to  change  (clothes); 
to  dress  in  fresh  clothes.  —  v.  i.  To  vary  from  one 
point  or  direction  to  another,  change  about,  move; 
to  change  one’s  occupation  or  principles;  to  change 


Shield. 


(Bot.) 

[SHKL- 
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one's  clothes,  esp.  the  under  garments;  to  satisfy 
one’s  wants  by  changing;  to  resort  to  expedients  for 
accomplishing  a  purpose.  —  n.  A  turning  from  one 
thing  to  another;  a  change;  an  expedient  tried  in 
difficulty ;  a  temporary  or  deceitful  expedient  ; 
fraud;  artifice;  a  trick  to  escape  detection  or  evil; 
an  undergarment;  esp.,  a  woman's  undergarment; 
chemise.  [ME.  and  I).  schiften,  AS.  sciftan,  to  di¬ 
vide,  change,  Ic.  skipta,  to  part,  share,  shift,  change, 
ski))ti,  a  division,  exchange,  sk\fa,  to  cut  in  slices, 
also  a  slice;  s.  rt.  G.  scheibe,  a  slice,  disk,  wheel,  E. 
sheave,  wheel  of  a  pulley,  shive,  shear,  shiver,  a 
small  piece.]  —  To  make  shift.  To  contrive  for  the 
moment;  to  manage.  — Shift'er,  n.  One  who  shifts; 
one  who  plays  tricks  or  practices  artifice;  a  cozener. 

—  Shift'y,  -Y,  a.  Full  of  or  ready  with  shifts;  fer¬ 
tile  in  expedients.  —  Shift'less,  a.  Characterized 
by  failure,  through  negligence  or  incapacity,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  one’s  self,  or  to  use  means  requisite  for 
success.  —  ShiftTessness, 

Shillalah,  shil-la'lii,  -ly,  -IT,  -lelah,  -le'la,  n.  A  cudgel. 

|  Name  of  a  wood  in  Ireland,  famous  for  its  oaks.] 
Shilling,  shil'ling,  n.  An  Eng.  silver  coin,  equal  to 
12  pence,  or  l-20th  of  a  pound  =  about  24  cents;  in 
the  U.  S.,  a  denomination  of  monev  differing  in 
value  indifferent  States;  as,  in  New  York,  J  of  $1, 
or  12)  cents;  in  N.  Eng.  1-Gth  of  $1,  or  16  2-6  cents, 

—  a  term  formerly  used  in  trade,  though  no  corre¬ 
sponding  national  coin  existed.  [AS.  scilling,  G. 
schilling,  fr.  s.  rt.  Ic.  skilja,  to  divide:  see  Skill.) 

Shilly-shally,  shiKlY-shaFlY,  n.  Indecision;  irresolu¬ 
tion;  trifling. —  r.  t.  To  hesitate. —  adv.  Hesitating¬ 
ly.  [Contr.  of  the  reduplication  shall  If  shall  If) 
Shiloh,  shi'lo,  n.  (Scrip/.)  The  Messiah,  —  so  called 
bv  Jacob  on  his  death-bed:  see  Gen.  xlix.  10.  [lleb. 
sfiiloh,  quiet,  rest,  fr.  shdlAh,  to  rest.) 

Shily,  Shiness,  etc.  See  under  Shy. 

Shimmer,  shim'mSr,  v.  i.  To  emit  a  tremulous  light, 
gleam,  glisten,  glimmer.  —  n.  A  tremulous  gleam¬ 
ing;  glimmer.  [AS.  scymrian,  fr.  sciman,  to  shine, 
sciama,  a  light,  brightness;  s.  rt.  shine.} 

Shin,  shin,  n.  The  fore  part  of  the  leg,  esp.  of  the 
human  leg,  between  the  ankle  and  the  knee.  —  v.  t. 
To  climb  (a  pole,  etc.)  by  alternately  clasping  with 
the  hands  and  legs  alone.  [AS.  and  OI1G.  scina ; 
peril,  s.  rt.  skin.]  —  Shin'plas'ter,  n.  A  bank-note  of 


low  denomination;  a  piece  of  paper  money.  —  Shin'-* 
ney,  -ny,  -nY,  n.  A  game  in  which  a  ball  is  driven 
aloiig  the  ground  by  blows  from  curved  sticks;  hock¬ 
ey;  bandy,  —  named  fr.  the  blows  received  on  the 
shins  of  the  players. 

Shindy,  shin'dY,  n.  A  disturbance;  spree;  row;  riot. 

Shine,  shin,  v.  i.  [shone  (shon  or  shbn)  or  shined 
(shlnd),  shining.]  To  emit  rays  of  light,  give  light; 
to  be  lively  and  animated,  be  brilliant:  to  be  glossy 
or  bright,  as  silk;  to  be  gay,  splendid,  or  beautiful ;  to 
be  eminent,  conspicuous,  or  distinguished.—  n.  Fair 
weather;  state  of  shining;  brightness;  splendor ; 
luster;  gloss;  polish;  a  liking  for  a  person;  a  fancy. 
[AS.  sciiian,  G.  scheinen,  to  shine,  Skr.  khj/a,  to  be¬ 
come  known,  prob.  orig.  to  shine.)  —  Shinier,  n. 
That  which  shines;  as,  a  bright  piece  of  money. 
(Ichth.)  A  fish  of  several  genera,  having  brilliant, 
light-colored  scales.  —  Shin'y,  -Y,  a.  [-ier;  -iest.] 
Bright;  luminous;  clear;  unclouded. 

Shingle,  shin'gl,  n.  A  thin,  oblong  piece  of  wood, 
with  one  end  thinner  than  the  other,  in  order  to 
lap  lengthwise  in  covering  roofs  and  outer  walls  of 
buildings.  —  v.  t.  [siiingled  (-gld),  -gling.]  To 
cover  with  shingles:  to  cut,  as  hair,  so  that  one  por¬ 
tion  overlaps  another,  like  shingles.  (G.  schindel, 
ly.  scindula,  scandula,  fr.  scindere,  to  split.] 

Shingle,  shin'gl,  n.  Round,  water-worn,  and  loose 
gravel  and  pebbles,  on  shores  and  coasts.  —  v.  (. 
(Forging.)  To  hammer  or  squeeze  (red-hot  puddled 
iron),  to  remove  impurities  and  form  malleable 
iron.  [Prob.  fr.  the  ringing  sound  caused  by  walking 
on  the  shingle  (stone),  or  hammering  the  iron; 
Norw.  sing l,  singling,  shingle  (stone),  singla,  to  ring 
like  glass  or  metal,  Sw.  dial,  singla,  to  ring,  rattle, 
freq.  of  singa  —  E.  sing.] 

Shingles,  shin'glz,  n.  (Med.)  A  kind  of  herpes, 
which  spreads  around  the  body  like  a  girdle.  [ME. 
sengle,  OF.  cengle,  L.  cingulum,  a  girdle,  fr.  cingere , 
to  gi%d.] 

Shinto,  shin'to,  -toism,  -to-izm,  n.  One  of  the  2  great 
religions  of  Japan,  consisting  in  worship  of  ances¬ 
tors  and  sacrifice  to  departed  heroes,  and  having  the 
Mikado  or  Tenno  as  its  spiritual  head.  [Chin,  shin, 
god,  and  tao,  way,  doctrine.] 

Ship,  ship,  n.  Any  large  sea-going  vessel;  esp.,  a  ves¬ 
sel  furnished  with  a  bowsprit  and  3  masts,  each  of 
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which  is  composed  of  a  lower  mast,  top  -  mast, 
and  topgallant-mast,  and  is  square  rigged.  —  v.  t. 


p,  prew ;  l,  larboard  or  port ; 
«,  starboard;  1,  round-house; 
2,  tiller;  3,  grating;  4,  wheel; 
5,  wheel-chains;  6,  binnacle; 
7,  mizzen-mast ;  8,  skylight ; 
9,  capstan  ;  10,  main-mast ; 
11,  pumps  ;  12,  galley  or  ca¬ 


boose  ;  13,  main  hatchway ; 
14,  windlass  ;  15,  fore-mast ; 
1G,  fore-hatchway;  17,  bitts  ; 
18,  bowsprit ;  19,  head-rail ; 
20,  boomkins  ;  21,  bows  ;  22, 
fore-chains;  23,  main-chains; 
24,  mizzen-chains. 


[shipped  (shipt),  -ping.]  To  put  on  board  of  a 
vessel,  or  other  conveyance,  for  transportation;  to 
dispose  of,  get  rid  of ;  to  engage  for  service  on 
board  of  a  ship;  to  receive  on  board  of  a  ship  or 
vessel;  to  fix  anything  in  its  place.  —  v.i.  To  en¬ 
gage  for  service  on  board  of  a  ship.  [AS.  scip,  scijp, 
1).  schif,  schip,  Ic.  and  Goth,  skip,  OIIG.  seif;  s.  rt. 
share,  shape,  scoop,  equip ,  Gr.  skaphos,  thing  dug 
out,  trench,  hull  of  a  ship,  fr.  skaptein,  to  dig.]  — 
Ship's  husband.  An  agent  who  attends  to  the  requis¬ 
ite  repairs  of  a  ship  while  in  port,  and  does  other 
necessary  business  for  the  owners.  —  Ship'board, 
adv.  Upon  or  within  a  ship;  aboard.  —  Ship'mate, 
n.  One  who  serves  on  board  of  the  same  ship;  a 
fellow  sailor.  —  Ship'ment,  n.  Act  of  putting  any¬ 
thing  on  board  of  a  vessel  or  other  public  convey¬ 
ance;  embarkation;  that  which  is  shipped.  —  Ship'- 
per,  n.  One  who  ships,  or  sends  goods  for  trans¬ 
portation.  —  Ship'ping,  n.  The  collective  beyly  of 
ships  in  or  belonging  to  a  port,  country,  etc.;  vessels 
of  navigation  generally;  tonnage.  —  Ship'wreck, 
-rek,  n.  The  breaking  in  pieces  of  a  vessel  by  being 
driven  against  rocks,  shoals,  etc.;  a  ship  destroyed 
upon  the  water,  or  the  parts  of  such  a  ship;  total 
destruction  ;  rum.  —  v.  t.  [suipwiiecked  (-rekt), 
-WEE OKING.]  To  destroy  (a  ship  at  sea)  by  running 
ashore  or  on  rocks  or  sand-banks,  or  by  the  force  of 
wind  and  waves  in  a  tempest;  to  expose  (sailors)  to 
destruction  by  the  loss  of  a  ship.  —  Ship'wright,  -rit, 
n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  construct  ships;  a 
builder  of  vessels.  —  Ship'-build'er,  n.  A  man  whose 
occupation  is  to  construct  vessels;  a  naval  architect. 
- car'penter,  n.  A  carpenter  who  works  at  ship¬ 
building.  — chandler,  n.  One  who  deals  in  cordage, 
canvas,  and  other  furniture  of  ships.  — master,  n. 
The  captain,  master,  or  commander  of  a  ship.  — 
-mon'ev,  n.  {Eng.  Hist.)  An  imposition  formerly 
charged  on  the  ports,  towns,  cities,  boroughs,  and 
counties  of  Eng.,  for  providing  and  furnishing  cer¬ 
tain  ships  for  the  king’s  service.  — shape,  adv.  In 
a  seamanlike  manner;  properly;  according  to  usage; 
well  put.  —  Skip'per,  n.  The  master  of  a  small  mer¬ 
chant  vessel.  [D.  schipper,  a  mariner,  navigator, 
sailor,  fr.  schip.] 

Bhire,  shir  or  sher,  n.  In  Eng.,  a  portion  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  orig.  under  the  supervision  of  an  earl;  a  ter¬ 
ritorial  division,  usually  identical  with  a  county, 
but  sometimes  comprising  a  smaller  district ;  a 
countv.  [AS.  scir :  s.  rt.  share,  shear,  sheriff.] 

Shirk,  snSrk,  v.  t.  To  avoid  or  get  off  from  ;  to  slink 
away.  —  n.  One  who  seeks  to  avoid  duty;  one  who 
lives  by  shifts  and  tricks.  [Same  as  shark.] 

Shirr,  slier,  n.  An  insertion  of  cord  (usually  elastic) 
between  2  pieces  of  cloth;  the  cord  itself,  or  the  cloth 
made  with  it.  [Perh.  fr.  G.  schirr,  harness.]  — 
Shirred,  sh6rd,  a.  Having  lines  or  cords  inserted 
between  two  pieces  of  cloth. 

Shirt,  shert,  n.  A  garment  of  linen,  cotton,  etc.,  worn 
under  the  outer  clothes  by  men  and  boys.  —  v.  t.  To 
cover  or  clothe  as  with  a  shirt ;.  to  change  the  shirt 
of.  [Ic.  sk.i/rta,  fr.  skortr,  shortness  ;  s.  rt.  short, 
skirt.]  —  Sliirt'ing,  n.  Cloth  suitable  for  shirts. 

Shittah.  shi^ta,  -tim,  n.  A  sort  of  precious  wood,  of 
which  the  tables,  altars,  and  boards  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  were  made  among  the  Jews,  —  supposed  to 
have  been  the  wood  of  a  species  of  Acacia,  [Heb. 
shittah,  pi.  shittbn .] 

Shive,  shiv,  n.  A  slice  ;  a  little  piece  or  fragment. 
[Same  as  sheave,  q.  v.,  and  see  Shift.] — Shiv'er, 
slm  'Sr,  n.  A  small  piece  or  fragment  into  which  a 
thing  breaks  by  sudden  violence  ;  a  thin  slice. — v. 


t.  To  break  into  small  pieces  or  splinters,  shatter, 
dash  to  pieces  by  a  blow.  —  v.  i.  To  fall  at  once 
into  many  small  pieces  or  parts.  [ME.  shiver,  Ic. 
skifa,  a  slice:  see  Shift.]  —  Shiv'ery,  -er-T,  a.  Easi¬ 
ly  falling  into  many  pieces. 

Shiver,  shiv'er,  v.  t.  [-ered  (-erd), -eking.]  ( Naut .) 
To  cause  to  shake  in  the  wind,  —  applied  to  sails.  — 
v.  i.  To  quake,  tremble,  vibrate  ;  to  quiver  from 
cold,  be  affected  with  a  thrilling  sensation,  like  that 
of  chilliness.  — n.  Act  of  shivering  ;  a  shaking  or 
shuddering  caused  by  cold,  pain,  fear,  or  the  like;  a 
tremor.  [Same  as  quiver  ;  Norw.  and  Sw.  dial.  kip- 
pa ,  to  quiver,  twitch  with  the  limbs,  Norw.  kvejrpa, 
to  shake,  D.  huiveren,  to  shiver.]  —  Shiv'ery,  -er-T, 
a.  Full  of,  or  inclined  to,  shivers;  trembling. 

Shoal,  shol,  n.  A  crowd;  throng,  — said  esp.  of  fish.— 
v.  i.  [shoaled  (shold),  shoaling.]  To  assemble 
in  a  multitude  ;  to  crowd,  throng.  [Same  as  school , 
q.  v.] 

Shoal,  shSl,  n.  A  sand-bank,  or  bar;  a  shallow,  —v.  i. 
[shoaled  (shold),  siioaling.]  To  become  more 
shallow.  — 1\  t.  To  cause  to  become  more  shallow  ; 
to  come  to  a  more  shallow  part  of.  —  a.  Of  little 
depth;  shallow.  [Same  as  shallow ;  ME.  shole,  schold, 
shallow,  Ic.  skjcugr ,  OSw.  skselg,  G.  scheel,  oblique  : 
see  Shelve  ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  skalenos  =  E.  scalene.]  — 
Shoal'y,  -T,  a.  Full  of  shoals  or  shallow  places ; 
shallow.  —  Shoal'iness,  n. 

Shoat,  shot,  n.  A  young  hog.  [See  Siiote.] 

Shock,  sliok,  n.  A  collision  ;  sharp  concussion  of  one 
thing  against  another  ;  that  which  surprises  or  of¬ 
fends  the  intellect  or  the  moral  sense  ;  a  blow  ;  of¬ 
fense  ;  concussion;  collision.  (Med.)  A  violent 
agitation  or  derangement  of  any  organ  or  organs,  or 
of  the  nervous  system.  —  v.  t.  [shocked  (shokt), 
shocking.]  To  strike  against  suddenly  ;  to  en¬ 
counter  ;  to  strike  with  surprise,  horror,  or  disgust ; 
to  offend,  disgust.  [F.  choc,  OHG.  scoc,  D.  schok,  a 
shock,  shake,  jolt ;  same  as  shake,  shog,  jog.]  — 
Shock'ing,  a.  Striking,  as  with  horror  ;  causing  to 
recoil  with  horror  or  disgust;  extremely  offensive  or 
disgusting.  —  Shock'ingly,  adv. 

Shock,  sliok,  n.  A  pile  or  assemblage  of  sheaves  of 
grain,  set  up  in  a  field;  stook.  —  v.  t.  To  make  or  col¬ 
lect  (sheaves  of  grain)  into  shocks.  [OD.  sliocke ,  a 
shock,  heap,  sch.ocken,  to  shock  or  heap  up,  fr.  OD. 
schocken,  to  jolt,  shock,  shake  ;  cf.  sheaf,  fr.  shore.] 
Shock,  sliok,  n.  A  dog  with  long  hair  or  shag;  a  thick 
mass  of  short  hair.  [Same  as  shag.] 

Shod.  See  Shoe. 

Shoddy,  shod'dT,  n.  A  fibrous  material  obtained  by 
deviling  or  tearing  into  fibers  refuse  woolen  goods, 
old  stockings,  rags,  druggets,  etc.  ;  any  worthless 
material.  —  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  made  of,  shoddy  ; 
counterfeit ;  sham  ;  cheap  and  nasty.  [Prob.  orig. 
the  waste  stuff  shed  off  in  spinning  wool;  AS.  sccacl- 
an,  to  shed,  q.  v.]  _ 

Shoe  shoo,  n. ;  pi.  Shoes,  shooz.  A  covering  for  the 
foot,  usually  of  leather ;  anything  resembling  a 
shoe  in  form  or  use  ;  a  plate  of  iron  nailed  to  the 
hoof  of  an  animal  to  defend  it  from  injury  ;  a  plate 
of  iron,  or  slip  of  wood,  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
runner  of  a  sleigh  or  sled  ;  something  answering  a 
purpose  analogous  to  that  of  a  shoe.  —  v.  t.  [shod, 
shoeing.]  To  furnish  with  shoes,  put  shoes  on,  to 
cover  at  the  bottom.  [AS.  sceo,  D.  schoen.]  —  Shoe'- 
black,  n.  One  who  cleans  and  blacks  shoes  or  boots. 
— mak'er,  n.  One  who  makes  boots  and  shoes.  — 
-tie,  71.  A  ribbon  or  string  for  fastening  a  shoe  to 
the  foot.  —  Shoe'ing-horn,  Shoe'-horn,  n.  A  curved 
piece  of  polished  horn  or  metal  used  to  facilitate  the 
entrance  of  the  foot  into  a  shoe;  anything  by  which 
a  transaction  is  facilitated. 

Shone.  See  Shine. 

Shoo,  shoo,  interj.  Begone;  away,  — used  in  scaring 
away  fowls  and  other  animals.  [G.  scheuchen,  to 
scare,  d  rive  away.] 

Shook.  See  Shake. 

Shook,  shdbk,  n.  A  set  of  staves  sufficient  in  number 
for  one  hogshead,  cask,  barrel,  etc.  ;  a  set  of  boards 
for  a  sugar-box.  [ProvE.  shook,  split ;  cf.  shingle.] 
Shoot,  shoot,  v.  t.  [shot,  shooting.]  To  let  fly  or 
cause  to  be  driven  with  force,  as  an  arrow  or  builet; 
to  discharge  and  cause  to  be  driven  with  violence;  to 
strike  with  anything  shot;  to  hit,  wound,  or  kill  with 
a  missile;  to  send  out  or  forth,  esp.  with  a  rapid  or 
sudden  motion;  to  emit,  hurl;  to  push  or  thrust  for¬ 
ward;  to  pass  rapidly  through  or  under;  to  variegate 
as  if  by  sprinkling  or  intermingling.  —  r.  i.  To  per¬ 
form  the  act  of  discharging,  sending  with  force,  or 
driving  anything  by  means  of  an  engine  or  instru- 
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mgnt;  to  be  shot  or  propelled  forcibly;  to  be  emitted, 
sent  forth,  or  driven  along;  to  be  felt,  as  if  darting 
through  one;  to  germinate,  bud,  sprout;  to  make  pro¬ 
gress.  grow,  advance;  to  move  quickly,  pass  rapidly 
through,  under,  or  over ;  to  form  by  shooting ;  to 
spread  over,  overspread;  to  be  pushed  out,  jut,  pro¬ 
ject.  —  n.  Act  of  propelling  or  driving  anything  with 
violence;  discharge  of  a  fire-arm  or  bowl;  actof  strik¬ 
ing,  or  endeavoring  to  strike,  with  a  missive  weapon; 
a  young  branch  or  growth.  [AS.  sceotan ,  D.  schieten , 
to' shoot;  s.  rt.  Skr.  skand,  to  jump,  ascend,  E.  shut, 
shuttle,  sheet,  scot,  scud,  skittish,  skittles .]  —  Shoot'- 
er,  n.  One  who  shoots;  an  archer;  gunner;  that 
which  shoots  ;  a  fire-arm.  —  Shoot'ing-star,  n.  A 
star-like,  luminous  meteor,  which,  appearing  sud¬ 
denly,  darts  quickly  across  some  portion  of  the  sky 
and  as  suddenly  disappears.  —  Shot,  n. ;  pi.  Shot 
or  Shots.  Act  of  shooting  ;  discharge  of  a  missile 
weapon  ;  a  missile  weapon,  esp.  a  ball  or  bullet ; 
small  globular  masses  of  lead,  for  killing  birds  and 
small  animals ;  flight  of  a  missile  weapon,  or  the 
distance  which  it  passes  from  the  engine  ;  a  marks¬ 
man  ;  share  or  proportion  ;  reckoning;  scot. — v.t. 
[shotted,  -ting.]  To  load  with  shot  over  a  car¬ 
tridge.  [AS.1  gesceot,  implements  for  shooting,  fr. 
sceotan,  D.  sciiot,  a  shot,  fr.  schieten;  same  as  scot, 
q.  v.]  —  Shot 'ten,  -tn,  a.  Having  ejected  the 

.  spawn. —  Shot'-free,  a.  Scot-free;  free  from  charge. 
— prop,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  wooden  prop  covered  with 
tarred  hemp,  to  stop  a  shot-hole  in  a  ship’s  side. 

Shoot,  shoot,  n.  An  inclined  plane,  artificial  or  natu¬ 
ral,  down  which  timber,  coal,  etc.,  are  caused  to  slide; 
a  narrow  passage,  natural  or  artificial,  in  a  stream, 
where  the  water  rushes  rapidly.  [Prop,  chute,  q.  v.] 

Shop,  shop,  n.  A  building  in  which  goods,  wares, 
drugs,  etc.,  are  sold  by  retail ;  a  building  in  which 
mechanics  work;  store;  warehouse. —  v.  i.  [shotted 
(shopt), -ting.]  To  visit  shops  for  purchasing  goods. 
[AS.  sceo/>/>a,  a  stall  or  booth,  scypen,  LG.  schup,  a 
shed,  OF.  esehope,  u.  ship.]  —  Shop'per,  n.  —  Shop'- 
book,  n.  A  book  in  which  a  tradesman  keeps  his 

accounts. - keeper,  n.  A  trader  who  sells  goods 

in  a  shop,  or  by  retail.  — lift'er,  n.  One  who  steals 
anything  in  a  shop  or  store,  or  takes  goods  privately 

from  a  shop. - lifting,  a.  Larceny  committed  in  a 

shop.  — man,  n.  A  petty  trader;  shop-keeper;  trades¬ 
man;  one  who  serves  in  a  shop;  salesman. 

Shore,  shor,  n.  The  coast  or  land  adjacent  to  a  large 
body  of  water,  as  a  sea  or  lake.  [AS.  score,  orig.  the 
edge,  fr.  sceran,  to  shear  ;  s.  rt.  shear,  score.] 

Shore,  shor,  n.  A  prop,  or  timber,  placed  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  brace  or  support  on  the  side  of  a  building,  etc. 

—  v.  t.  [shored  (shord), 
shoring.]  To  support  by 
a  post  or  buttress;  to  prop. 

[D.  school-,  a  prop,  sclioren, 
a  prop,  Ic.  skordha,  a  prop, 
also  to  prop,  fr.  skera,  to 
shear,— 1.  e.  a  piece  of  wood 
cut  to  a  proper  length.]  | 

Short,  shbrl,  n.  (Min.)  Black 
tourmaline.  [See  Schorl.]  Shlp  on  ^Shores supported 

Shorn.  See  Shear.  : 

Short,  shbrt,  a.  Not  long  ;  having  brief  length  ;  not 
extended  in  time  ;  having  very  limited  duration  ; 
limitedinquantity;  inadequate  [insufficient;  scanty; 
insufficiently  provided:  inadequately  supplied;  lack¬ 
ing;  deficient;  imperfect;  not  coming  up  (to  a  meas¬ 
ure  or  standard);  near  at  hand;  limited  in  intel¬ 
lectual  power  or  grasp  ;  not  tenacious,  as  memory  ; 
less  important,  efficacious,  or  powerful;  not  equal  or 
equivalent;  less;  abrupt;  petulant;  brittle;  friable. 
(Cookery.)  Breaking  or  crumbling  readily  in  the 
mouth;  crisp;  tender.  (Stock  Exchange.)  Engaging  to 
deliver  what  is  not  possessed.  ( Pron .)  Pronounced 
with  a  less  prolonged  utterance,  and  with  a  some¬ 
what  thinner  and  more  slender  sound,  —  said  of  vow¬ 
els,  in  Eng.,  as  disting,  fr.  the  same  when  having 
the  "long”  sound;  as,  a  in  bdt,  e  in  inSt,  etc.  ;  less 
prolonged,  simply,  and  disting,  fr.  the  same  sound 
as  of  long  quantity,  —  said  of  the  vowels  in  many 
languages,  and  sometimes  of  vowel  sounds  in  Eng. 

—  n.  A  summary  account,  pi.  The  part  of  ground 
grain  from  whicb  the  fine  flour  or  meal  has  been 
sifted.—  adv.  In  a  short  manner;  briefly;  limitedly 
abruptly;  suddenly.  [AS.  sceort,  QHG.  scurz,  short, 
Ic.  skorta,  to  be  short  of,  lack,  skortr,  shortness, 
want ;  s.  rt.  L.  curtus,  short  =  E.  curt,  Gr.  keirein, 
to  shear.]  —  In  short.  Infewwords;  briefly;  to  sum 
up  or  close  in  a  few  words, —  The  long  and  s.  The 
whole  ;  a  brief  summing  up.  —  Short'en,  -n,  v.  t. 


[-ened  (-nd), -enikg.J  t’o  make  short  in  measure, 
extent,  or  time  ;  to  reduce  or  diminish  in  amount, 
quantity,  or  extent;  to  make  deficient  in  respect  to; 
to  make  short  or  friable,  as  pastry,  with  butter  or 
lard. —  v.  i.  To  become  short  or  shorter;  to  contract. 

—  Short'ener,  n.  —  Shortening,  n.  A  making  or  be¬ 

coming  short  or  shorter.  ( Cookery.)  That  which  ren¬ 
ders  pastry  short  or  friable,  as  butter  or  lard.  — 
Short'ly,  adv.  In  a  short  or  brief  time  or  manner; 
in  few  words;  briefly.  —  Short/ness,  n.  —  Short'- 
breathed,  -bretht,  a.  'Having  short  breath,  or  quick 
respiration.  — coming,  n.  Act  of  failing  or  coming 
short;  as,  failure  of  a  crop,  etc.;  neglect  of,  or  failure 
in,  performance  of  duty. — hand,  n.  A  rapid  method 
of  writing  by  substituting  characters,  abbreviations, 
orsymbols,  for  words;  stenography;  phonography. — 
-lived,  -llvd,  a.  Not  living  or  lasting  long:  being  of 
short  continuance. — sight,  n.  Short-sightedness.  — 
-sight'ed,  a.  Not  able  to  see  far;  near-sighted;  not 
able  to  look  far  into  futurity;  of  limited  intellect; 
having  little  regard  for  the  future ;  heedless. — sight''- 
edness,  n.  Inability  to  see  things  at  a  distance,  or  at 
the  distance  to  which  the  sight  ordinarily  extends; 
myopy;  defective  or  limited  intellectual  sight. — 
-waist'ed,  a.  Short  from  the  armpits  to  the  waist, — 
said  of  persons;  short  from  the  shoulder  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  skirt,  to  the  part  about  the  waist, 
or  to  the  narrowest  and  smallest  part,  —  said  of  gar¬ 
ments.  - winded,  a.  Affected  with  shortness  of 

breath. — wit'ted,  a.  Having  little  wit;  not  wise. 

Shot,  etc._  See  under  Shoot. 

Shote,  shot,  n.  A  fish  resembling  the  trout;  a  young 
hog;  shoat.  [AS.  sceota,  a  shooting  or  darting  fish, 
a  trout,  fr.  sceotan,  to  shoot,  q.  v.] 

Shough,  shok,  n.  A  kind  of  shaggy  dog;  a  shock. 

Should.  See  Shall. 

Shoulder,  shol'der,  n.  (Anat.)  The  joint  by  which  the 
arm  of  a  human  being,  or  the  fore  leg  of  a  quadru¬ 
ped,  is  connected  with  the  body:  see  Horse.  The 
flesh  and  muscles  connected  with  the  shoulder-joint; 
the  upper  part  of  the  back;  that  which  supports  or 
sustains  ;  support ;  that  which  resembles  a  human 
shoulder  ;  any  protuberance  from  the  body  of  a 
thing;  the  fore  leg  of  an  animal  dressed  for  market. 

—  v.t.  [shouldered  (-derd) -DEKiNG.]  To  push  or 
thrust  with  the  shoulder;  to  take  upon  the  shoulder. 
[AS.  sculder,  D.  schouder .]  —  Shoul'der-belt,  n.  A 
belt  that  passes  across  the  shoulder.  — blade,  n. 
(Anat.)  The  scapula;  the  flat,  triangular  bone  of  the 
shoulder,  or  blade-bone:  see  Skeleton. — knot.it. 
An  ornamental  knot  of  ribbon  or  lace,  worn  on  the 
shoulder;  a  kind  of  epaulet.  - — strap,  it.  A  strap 
worn  on  or  over  the  shoulder;  (Mil.  &  Maval.)  a  nar¬ 
row  strap  worn  on  the  shoulder  of  a  commissioned 
officer,  indicating,  by  devices,  the  rank  he  holds. 

Shout,  showt,  v.  i.  To  utter  a  sudden  and  loud  out¬ 
cry,  as  in  joy,  triumph,  or  exultation,  or  to  attract 
attention.  - —  v.  t.  To  utter  with  a  shout;  to  cry;  to 
treat  with  shouts  or  clamor.  —  n.  A  loud  burst  of 
voice  or  voices;  a  vehement  and  sudden  outcry,  esp. 
of  a  multitude.  [Peril,  the  cry  of  a  scout ;  peril,  s. 
rt.  hoot,  or  Ic.  skuta,  a  taunt.] 

Shove,  shuv,  v.  t.  [shoved  (shuvd),  shoving.]  To 
drive  along  by  direct  application  of  strength,  with¬ 
out  a  sudden  impulse;  to  push;  to  push  along,  aside, 
or  away,  in  a  careless  or  rude  manner  ;  to  jostle.  — 
v.  i.  To  push  or  drive  forward  ;  to  push  off,  move 
in  a  boat  by  means  of  a  pole.  —  n.  Act  of  shoving, 
pushing,  or  pressing.  [AS.  scofian,  scitfan,  D.  schui- 
i Jen,  to  shove;  s.  rt.  Skr.  kshuhli,  to  become  agitated, 
kshohhana,  shaking,  E.  sheaf.]  —  Shov'el,  shuv'l,  n. 
An  instrument  with  hollowed  blade  for  digging, 
lifting,  or 
throwing 
earth  orloose 
sub  stances. 

— v.  t.  [shov¬ 
eled  (-Id), 

-eling.]  To 
take  up  and 
throw  with  a 
■  shovel;  to 
gather  in 
great  quan¬ 
tities.  [AS. 
scofl,  fr.  sco- 
f  i  an  ,  G. 
schaufel,  a  Shove  ler. 

shovel.]  — 

Shov'eler,  n.  One  who,  etc. ;  a  kind  of  duck,  hav¬ 
ing  a  bill  remarkably  long  and  broad  at  the  end. 
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Show,  sho,  v.  t.  [showed  (shod);  p.  p.  shown  (shon)  or 
showed;  showing.]  To  exhibit  or  present  to 
view;  to  exhibit;  to  cause  to  see,  enable  to  perceive; 
to  teach,  inform,  point  out  to  ;  to  usher  or  guide, 
conduct;  to  make  apparent  or  clear  by  evidence,  tes¬ 
timony,  or  reasoning;  to  prove,  evince,  explain;  to 
bestow,  confer,  afford.  —  v.  i.  To  appear,  look, 
seem.  — n.  Act  of  showing  or  bringing  to  view;  ap¬ 
pearance;  exhibition;  that  which  is  shown  or  brought 
to  view;  a  spectacle;  proud  or  ostentatious  display ; 
parade;  pomp;  semblance;  likeness;  appearance  ; 
pretext;  specious  plausibility.  [ME.  schewen,  AS. 
sceawian,  to  look,  see,  behold,  Dan.  state,  G.  schauen, 
to  behold,  see;  s.  rt.  L.  cavere,  to  be  careful,  orig.  to 
look  about,  Skr.  fcavi,  wise.]  —  To  show  off.  To  make 
a  show,  display  one’s  self.  —  Show'y,  -I,  a.  [-ier, 
-iest.J  Making  a  show;  attracting  attention;  gay; 
gaudy;  fine;  pompous;  ostentatious. — Show'ily, adv. 

—  Show'iness,  m.  —  Show'er,  «.—  Show' -bill,  n.  A 
broad  sheet  containing  an  advertisement,  in  large 
letters,  placed  at  shop  doors,  windows,  etc. — bread, 
n.  ( Jewish  Anliq.)  Loaves  of  bread  which  the  priest 
of  the  week  placed  before  the  Lord,  on  the  golden 
table  in  the  sanctuary. 

Shower,  show'er,  n.  A  fall  of  rain  or  hail  of  short 
duration;  that  which  resembles  a  shower  in  fall¬ 
ing  through  the  air  copiously  and  rapidly.  —  v.  t. 
[showered  (-erd),  -eking.]  To  water  with  a  shower, 
wet  copiously  with  rain;  to  bestow  liberally.  —  v.  i. 
To  rain  in  showers.  [AS.  and  OIIG.  scur,  G.  schauer, 
a  shower,  peril,  orig.  a  dark  cloud,  and  s.  rt.  L.  ob- 
scurus  =  E.  obscure ,  E.  sky.' ]  —  Show'ery,  -er-I,  a. 
Raining  in  showers;  pert,  to,  or  produced  by,  show¬ 
ers.  —  Show'er-bath,  n.  A  bath  in  which  water  is 
showered  upon  the  person  from  above  ;  a  contriv¬ 
ance  for  effecting  this. 

Shrank.  See  Shrink. 

Shrapnel,  shrap'nel,  S. -shell,  n. 

A  shell  filled  with  bullets,  which 
scatter  destructively  when  the 
shell  explodes.  [Inventor’s 
name.] 

Shred,  shred,  v.  t.  [shred,  -ding.] 

To  cut  or  tear  into  small  pieces, 
esp.  narrow  and  long  pieces  (of 
cloth,  leather,  etc.).  —  n.  A  long, 
narrow  piece  cut  or  torn  off  ;  a 
strip  ;  a  fragment ;  piece.  [AS 
screadian,_ to  shred;  s.  rt.  scroll,  screed.] 

Shrew,  sliroo,  n.  A  brawling,  turbulent,  vexatious 
woman  ;  a  scold.  ( Zool .)  _A  shrew-mouse.  —  v.  t. 
[siirewed  or  shrewd  (shrood);  siirewing.]  To  be- 
shrew,  curse.  [ME.  shreive,  schrewe,  screive ,  wick¬ 
ed,  bad  (said  of  both  sexes),  AS.  screawa,  a  shrew- 
mouse,  fr.  a  notion  that  its  bite  was  fatal  to  cattle, 
etc.,  lit.  the  biter;  s.  rt.  Skr.  kshur,  to  scratch,  cut, 
kshura,  Gr.  xuron,  a  razor.  E.  shred,  shroud,  scru¬ 
ple,  scrutiny,  beshrew.]  —  Shrewd,  shrood,  a.  Dis¬ 
posed  to  be  critical  and  censorious ;  astute  ;  pene¬ 
trating;  discriminating;  involving  or  displaying  an 
astute  or  sagacious  judgment ;  keen  ;  vexatious  ; 
subtle;  discerning.  [ME.  schrewed,  orig.  accursed, 
p.  p.  of  schrewen,  to  curse.]  —  Shrewd'ly,  adv.  Arch¬ 
ly;  sagaciously;  with  good  guess.  —  Shrewd'ness,  n. 

—  Shrew'ish,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  shrew; 
froward;  peevish;  petulantly  clamorous.  —  Shrew'- 
ishly,  adv.-— 

Shrew'ishness,  n. 

—Shrew'-  mouse, 
n.  ( Zool .)  An  in-  \ 
sectivorous  animal 
which  burrows  in 
the  ground. 

Shriek,  shrek,  v.  i. 

[shrieked 
(shrekt)  ;  shriek¬ 
ing.]  To  utter  a 
loud,  sharp,  shrill 
cry;  to  scream,  as  in  sudden  fright,  in  horror,  or  an¬ 
guish;  to  mourn  with  sharp,  shrill  cries.  — v.  t.  To 
utter  sharply  and  shrilly. — n.  A  sharp,  shrill  out¬ 
cry  or  scream,  such  as  is"  produced  by  sudden  terror 
or  extreme  anguish.  [Same  as  screech,  q.  v.J 

Shrievalty.  See  under  Sheriff. 

Shrift.  See  under  Sn rove-tide. 

Shrike,  shrik,  n.  A  rapacious  bird,  of  many  species, 
living  upon  insects  and  small  animals;  the  butcher¬ 
bird.  [Onomat.,  fr.  its  cry;  Ic.  skrikja,  AS.  scric,  the 
shrike,  lit.  a  shrieker;  s.  rt.  shriek,  etc.] 

Shrill,  shril,  a.  Uttering  an  acute  sound  ;  sharp  ; 
piercing.  —  v.  i.  [shrilled  (shrild),  -ling.]  To 


Shrapnel  Shell. 
screade,  a  strip, 


Common  Shrew. 


utter  an  acute,  piercing  sound;  to  sound  in  a  sharp, 
shrill  tone  ;  to  have  an  acute  or  piercing  effect.  — 
v.  t.  To  cause  to  make  a  shrill  sound,  utter  in  a 
shrill  tone;  to  pierce,  penetrate,  wound.  [ME.  shril, 
scliril,  LG.  schrell,  shrill,  Norweg.  skrsela,  to  cry 
shrilly,  skrsel ,  a  shrill  cry  ;  s.  rt.  Lithuan.  skaliti ,  to 
bark,  give  tongue,  said  of  a  hound,  E.  scold,  q.  v.]  — 
Shrill'ness,  n.  —  Shril'ly,  adv. 

Shrimp,  shrimp,  n.  ( Zool .)  A  small,  long-tailed,  dec¬ 
apod  crustacean,  of 
numerous  species, 
some  of  which  are 
used  for  food.  A 
little,  wrinkled  man; 
a  dwarf,  —  in  con¬ 
tempt.  [Scot,  scrimp,  Shrimp, 

scanty,  also  to 

straighten,  pinch,  AS.  scrimman,  to  shrink  ;  s.  rt. 
crimp,  cramp,  crumple,  ripple,  rumple,  shrink,  q.  v.] 

Shrine,  shrln,  n.  A  case,  box,  or  receptacle,  esp.  one 
in  which  sacred  relics  are  deposited;  any  sacred  or 
hallowed  place ;  an  altar;  place  of  worship.  [AS. 
serin,  L.  scrinium,  a  chest,  box.] 

Shrink,  shrink,  v.  i.  [shrunk,  shrinking  :  the  old 
imp.  shrank  and  p.  p.  shrunken  are  nearly  obso¬ 
lete.]  To  become  wrinkled  by  contraction;  to  shriv¬ 
el,  contract,  dry  up  ;  to  withdraw  or  retire,  as  from 
danger  ;  to  recoil,  as  in  fear,  horror,  or  distress.  — 
v.t.  To  cause  to  contract.  —  n.  Act  of  shrinking; 
contraction;  recoil.  [AS.  scrincan,  OD.  schrinken,  to 
shrink  ;  s.  rt.  shrimp,  scraggy,  shrivel,  prob.  shrug, 
cringe,  cringle,  crank.']  —  Shrink'age,  -ej,  n.  Con¬ 
traction  into  a  less  compass  ;  reduction  in  the  bulk 
or  dimensions  of  anything  by  shrinking:  diminution 
in  value  (of  stocks,  property,  etc.).  —  Shrink'er,  n. 

Shrive.  See  under  Shrove-tide. 

Shrivel,  shriv'l,  v.  i.  [-eled  (-Id), -eling.]  To  draw, 
or  be  drawn,  into  wrinkles;  to  contract,  shrink, 
wither. —  v.  t.  To  cause  to  shrink  or  contract.  [Prob. 
same  as  shrimp .] 

Shroud,  shrowd,  n.  That  which  clothes,  covers,  con¬ 
ceals,  or  protects;  a  garment;  esp.,  a  winding-sheet 
or  dress  for  the  dead;  that  which  clothes,  covers,  or 
shelters,  like  a  shroud,  pi.  ( Naut .) 

A  set  of  ropes  reaching  from  the 
mast-heads  to  the  sides  of  a  vessel, 
to  support  the  masts:  see  Ship. — 
v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  shroud;  esp., 
to  inclose  in  a  winding-sheet  ;  to 
cover,  as  with  a  shroud;  to  hide, 
veil.  [AS.  scrud,  a  garment,  cloth¬ 
ing,  Ic.  skrudh,  shrouds  of  a  ship, 
furniture  of  a  church,  Norweg., 

Dan.,  and  Sw.  skrud,  dress;  s.  rt. 
shred.  ] 

Shrove  tide,  shrov'tid,  -Tuesday, 

-tuz'dtj  n.  The  Tuesday  follow¬ 
ing  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  and 
preceding  the  first  day  of  Lent,  or  Ash-Wednesday, 
on  which  day  it  was  formerly  customary  in  Eng.  for 
the  people  to  confess  their  sins  to  their  parish  priests. 
[Shrove  fr.  ME.  shrof,  sliroof,  prop.  imp.  of  scliriven , 
shriven,  AS.  scrifan,  to  shrive,  impose  a  penance 
upon,  to  judge,  fr.  L.  scribere  (=  G.  schreibeu),  to 
write,  draw  up  a  law,  impose  a  legal  penalty,  pre¬ 
scribe  a  penance;  s.  rt.  scribe,  prescribe,  etc.]— Shrive, 
shrlv,  v.  t.  [shrived  (shrlvd),  shriving.]  To  hear 
or  receive  the  confession  of  and  absolve,  —  said  of  a 
priest;  to  confess,  —  used  reflexively. — y.i.  To  re¬ 
ceive  confessions.  —  Shrift,  n.  Confession  made  to 
a  priest;  act  of  shriving;  absolution.  [AS.  scrift 
(whence  Ic.  and  Sw.  skrift)  =  L.  scriptus,  p.  p.  of 
scribere.] 

Shrub,  shrub,  n.  A  low,  dwarf  tree;  a  woody  plant 
of  a  size  less  than  a  tree.  [AS.  scrob ;  s.  rt.  scrub, 
prob. shrimp,  etc.]— Shrub'by, -bl,  a.  [-bier;  -biest.] 
Full  of,  resembling,  or  consisting  of  shrubs  or  brush. 
—  Shrub'biness,  Shrub'bery,  -ber-I,  n.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  shrubs  taken  as  a  whole;  a  place  where  shrubs 
are  planted.  .  .  . 

Shrub,  shrub,  n.  A  preparation  of  fruit  juice,  etc., 
used  for  flavoring  summer  drinks.  [Ar.  shirb,  shurb, 
a  drink,  shariba,  lie  drank;  s.  rt.  syrup ,  sherbet.] 

Shrug,  shrug,  v.  t.  [shrugged  (shrugd), -ging.]  To 
draw  up,  contract,  esp.  by  way  of  expressing  dislike, 
dread,  doubt,  or  the  like.  —  v.i.  To  raise  or  draw  up 
the  shoulders,  as  in  expressing  horror,  etc.  —  n.  A 
drawing  up  of  the  shoulders.  [Same  as  shrink ;  Dan. 
skrugge,  skrukke,  to  stoop,  Sw.  dial,  skruga,  to  hud¬ 
dle  one’s  self  up,  skrinka  =  E.  to  shrink.] 

Shrunken.  See  Shrink. 
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Shuck,  shuk,  n.  A  shell  or  covering;  husk;  pod;  esp., 
the  covering  of  a  nut  or  of  maize.  — v.  t.  To  husk, 
shell,  peel  the  shucks  from  (nuts,  corn,  etc.).  [G. 
schote ,  a  husk,  pod,  shell.] 

Shudder,  shud'dSr,  v.  i.  1-dered  (-dSrd),  -derino.] 
To  tremble  or  shake  with  fear,  horror,  or  aversion  ; 
to  shiver  with  cold,  quake.  —  n.  A  shaking  with 
fear  or  horror  ;  a  tremor.  [OD.  schudden,  G.  schuet- 
tern,  to  shake,  tremble.] 

Shuffle,  shuf'fl,  v.  t.  [-fled  (-fld),  -fling.]  To  shove 
one  way  and  the  other;  to  push  from  one  to  an¬ 
other;  to  mix  by  pushing  or  shoving,  confuse,  throw 
into  disorder;  esp.,  to  change  the  relative  positions 
of  (cards  in  a  pack).  —  v.  i.  To  change  the  relative 
position  of  cards  in  a  pack  ;  to  shift  ground ;  to 
practice  shifts  to  elude  detection;  to  use  arts  or  ex¬ 
pedients,  equivocate,  prevaricate,  quibble,  evade, 
sophisticate,  make  shift,  struggle  ;  to  move  in  a 
slovenly,  dragging  manner.  —  n.  Act  of  shuffling; 
act  of  mixing  and  throwing  into  confusion  by 
change  of  places;  an  evasion;  trick;  artifice.  [Same 
as  scuffle,  freq.  of  shove;  not  s.  rt.  shift.]  —  Shuf'fler, 
n.  One  who  shuffles  or  prevaricates.  —  Shuf'fling, 
a.  Evasive.--  Shuf'flingly,  adv. 

Shun,  shun,  r.  t.  [shunned  (shund),  -ning.]  To 
avoid,  keep  clear  of,  get  out  of  the  way  of,  escape 
from,  neglect.  [AS.  scunian,  orig.  to  flee,  hurry  off, 
OlIG.  scuntan,  to  urge  on;  s.  rt.  schooner.]—  Shunt, 
v.  t.  To  turn  off  to  one  side;  esp.,  to  turn  off  (a 
railroad  car,  etc.)  upon  a  side  track;  to  switch  off; 
to  shift  (an  electric  current)  to  another  circuit;  to 
put  off  upon  one.  —  v.  i.  To  go  aside,  turn  off.  — n. 
( Railroads .)  A  turn  off  to  a  side  or  short  rail  that 
the  principal  rail  may  be  left  free.  (Elec.)  A  switch, 
—  a  contrivance  for  shifting  an  electric  current  to 
another  circuit.  [ME.  shunten,  to  start  aside,  escape, 
Ic.  skunda,  to  speed.] 

Shut,  shut,  v.  t.  [shut,  -ting.]  To  close,  as  the  hand; 
to  contract;  to  close  so  as  to  hinder  ingress  or  egress; 
to  forbid  entrance  into,  prohibit,  bar.  —  v.  i.  To 
close  itself,  become  closed. — p.  a.  ( Pron .)  Having 
the  sound  suddenly  interrupted  or  stopped  by  a 
succeeding  consonant,  us  the  i  in  pit,  the  o  in  hop. 
[AS.  scyttan,  for  scutian,  fr.  sceotan,  to  shoot  (a  bolt 
of  a  door,  etc.),  D.  schutten,  to  shut  in,  lock  up, 
schut,  a  fence,  in  OD.,  an  arrow,  dart,  fr.  schieten,  to 
shoot.]  —  Shut'ter,  n.  One  who  shuts  or  closes;  a 
slatted  or  close  movable  frame  or  cover  for  a  win¬ 
dow  or  other  aperture;  a  blind.  —  Shut'tle,  -tl,  n. 
A  sliding  thread-holder  for  carrying  the  thread  of 
the  wool  from  one  side  of  the  cloth  to  the  other,  be¬ 
tween  the  threads  of  the  warp,  or  for  completing  a 
lock  stitch  in  some  sewing  machines;  a  shuttlecock. 
[AS.  scyttels,  bolt  of  a  door.  fr.  sceotan;  Dan.  skyttel, 
a  shuttle,  Sw.  skotspole,  shuttle,  lit.  shot-spool.]  — 
Shut'tlecock,  n.  A  cork  stuck  with  feathers,  used 
to  be  struck  by  a  battledoor  in  play;  the  play  itself. 

Shy,  shi,  a.  Sensitively  timid;  reserved;  easily  fright¬ 
ened  ;  cautious  ;  wary  ;  suspicious  ;  coy.  —  v.  i. 
[shied  (shld),  shying.]  To  start  suddenly  aside,  as 
if  a  little  frightened.  [ME.  skyg,  scrupulous,  care¬ 
ful  to  shun  (evil),  skey,  Dan.  and  Sw.  dial,  sky,  shy, 
skittish  (said  of  a  horse),  Sw.  sky,  to  shun,  OHG. 
sciithan,  to  frighten,  also  to  fear,  shy  at,  whence  OF. 
e seh ever  =  E.  eschew,  q.  v.  ]  —  Shy'ly,  Shi'ly,  adv. 
In  a  shy  or  timid  manner;  not  familiarly;  with  re¬ 
serve.  —  Shy'ness,  Shi'ness,  n. 

Shyster,  shi'ster,  n.  A  tricky  knave;  one  who  carries 
on  business,  esp.  legal  business,  dishonestly.  [G. 
scheiss,  excrement.] 

Si,  se.  (Mus.)  A  syllable  applied,  in  solmization,  to 
the  7th  tone  of  the  major  diatonic  scale. 

Sialogogue,  si-al'o-gog,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that 
promotes  the  flow  of  saliva.  [Gr.  sialon,  spittle, 
saliva,  and  agoyos,  leading,  fr.  agein,  to  lead.] 

Sibilant,  sib'l-lunt,  a.  Making  a  hissing  sound;  ut¬ 
tered  with  a  hissing  sound;  hissing. — n.  A  letter 
uttered  with  a  hissing  of  the  voice,  as  s  and  z.  [L. 
sibilans,  p.  pr.  of  sib  dare,  to  hiss.]  —  Sibila'tion,  n. 
Utterance  with  a  hissing  sound;  the  sound  itself. 

Sibyl,  sib'il,  n.  ( Pagan  Antiq.)  A  woman  supposed 
to  be  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy.  A  female 
fortune-teller,  or  gypsy.  [L.  Sibylla,  Gr.  Sibulla, 
prob.  orig.  a  wise  woman,  fr.  s.  rt.  E.  sapere,  to  be 
wise,  Gr.  sophos,  wise,  E.  sage.]  —  Sib'ylline,  -il-lin, 
a.  Pert,  to,  uttered,  written,  or  composed  by,  sib¬ 
yls;  like  the  productions  of  sibyls. 

Sic,  sik,  adv.  So  ;  thus,  —  usually  placed  in  paren¬ 
thesis,  after  a  quoted  word  or  phrase,  to  indicate 
that  the  quotation  is  exact,  though  apparently  un¬ 
likely.  [L.] 


Siccity,  sik'sT-tf,  n.  Dryness;  aridity;  destitution  of 
moisture.  [L.  siccitas,  fr.  siccus,  dry.] 

Sice,  siz.n.  The  number  6  at  dice.  [F.  sir,  L.  sex  = 
E.  sir.] 

Sick,  sik,  a.  Affected  with,  or  attended  by,  nausea; 
inclined  to  vomit ;  having  a  strong  dislike  ;  dis¬ 
gusted;  affected  with  disease  of  any  kind;  ill;  dis¬ 
ordered;  indisposed;  weak  ;  feeble  ;  morbid.  [AS. 
seoc,  G.  siech,  Goth,  sinks,  sick,  siukan,  to  be  ill.]  — 
Sick  headache.  (Med.)  A  variety  of  headache  at¬ 
tended  with  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  nausea. — 
Sick'ish,  a.  Somewhat  sick  or  diseased;  exciting 
sickness  or  disgust;  nauseating;  nauseous.  —  Sick  - 
ishness,  n.  —  Sick'ly,  -IT,  a.  [-lier;  -liest.]  Some¬ 
what  sick;  disposed  to  illness;  producing  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  disease;  appearing  as  if  sick;  ailing;  infirm; 
weakly;  feeble;  languid;  faint.  —  Sick'lihess,  n. — 
Sick'ness,  n.  State  of  being  sick  or  diseased;  a  dis¬ 
ease  or  malady;  esp.,  nausea.  —  Sick'en,  -n,  v.  t. 
[-ened  (-ml),  -ENiNo.]  To  make  qualmish,  disgust; 
to  make  sick,  disease.  — v.  i.  T^o  be  filled  to  disgust, 
be  filled  with  abhorrence,  be  satiated;  to  become 
disgusted  or  tedious;  to  become  sick. 

Sickle,  sik'l,  n.  A  reaping-hook;  a  curved  steel  instru¬ 
ment  with  handle,  used  for  cutting  grain,  etc.,  hav¬ 
ing  the  cutting  edge  on  the  inner  curve  of  the  blade. 
[AS.  sicol,  L.  sccula,  fr.  secure,  to  cut:  see  Section.] 

—  Sick'leman,  n.  One  who  uses  a  sickle;  a  reaper. 

Side,  sid,  n.  The  margin,  edge,  verge,  or  border  of  a 

surface;  esp.,  one  of  the  longer  edges;  one  of  the 
surfaces  which  define  or  limit  a  solid,  esp.  one  of 
the  longer  surfaces;  any  outer  portion  of  a  thing 
considered  apart  from,  and  yet  in  relation  to,  the 
rest;  also,  any  part  or  position  viewed  as  opposite  to 
or  contrasted  with  another;  one  half  of  the  body 
considered  as  opposite  to  the  other  half;  the  part  of 
the  body  about  the  ribs;  part  connecting  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  as  the  wall  of  a  room  or  the  slope  or  declivity  of 
a  lull;  position  of  a  person  or  party  regarded  as  op¬ 
posed  to  another  person  or  party;  a  body  of  advo¬ 
cates  or  partisans;  the  interest  or  cause  which  one 
maintains  against  another;  a  doctrine  opposed  to 
another  doctrine;  interest;  favor;  a  line  of  descent 
traced  through  one  parent,  as  disting,  fr.  that  traced 
through  another.  —  a.  Being  on  the  side;  or  toward 
the  side;  lateral;  indirect;  oblique;  collateral.  —  v.  i. 
To  embrace  the  opinions  of  one  party,  or  engage  in 
its  interest,  when  opposed  to  another  party.  |AS. 
and  Dan.  side,  Ic.  sidha,  a  side,  prob.  orig.  that 
which  hangs  down,  that  which  is  extended,  AS.  sid, 
long,  wide,  Ic.  sidhr,  long,  hanging  down.]— Sidled, 
a.  Having  a  side,  —  used  in  composition.  —  Sid'ing, 
n.  The  attaching  of  one’s  self  to  a  party.  (Rail¬ 
roads.)  A  turn-out;  side  track.  (Carp.)  The  board¬ 
ing  covering  the  side  of  a  house. —  Side'ling,  a.  In¬ 
clining  to  one  side;  directed  toward  one  side;  sloping; 
inclined.  —  Side'long,  a.  Lateral ;  oblique  ;  not 
directly  in  front.  —  adv.  Laterally;  obliquely;  in 
the  direction  of  the  side;  on  the  side.  —  Side'walk, 
n.  A  raised  way  for  foot-passengers  at  the  side  of 
a  street  or  road.  —  Side'ways,  -wise,  adv.  Toward 
one  side;  inclining;  laterally;  on  one  side.  —  Sides'- 
man,  n.  An  assistant  to  a  churchwarden;  a  partisan. 

—  Side-arm,  n.  A  weapon  (sword,  bayonet,  etc.) 

worn  at  the  side. - board,  n.  A  piece  of  cabinet 

work,  placed  on  one  side  in  a  dining-room  to  hold 
dishes,  etc. — light,  n.  A  subsidiary  light,  or  one 
supplementary  to  the  main  one.  —  "sad'dle,  n.  A 
saddle  fora  woman  to  use,  with  both  feet  on  one  side. 
— wheel,  n.  A  steamer’s  paddle-wheel.  —  a.  Pro¬ 
pelled  by  side-wheels,  and  not  by  a  screw.  —  Si'dle, 
v.  i.  [-dled  (-did),  -dung.]  To  move  side  foremost. 

Sideral,  sid'er-al,  a.  Relating  to  the  stars;  affecting 
unfavorably  by  the  supposed  influence  of  the  stars; 
baleful.  [L.  sideralis  and  sidereus,  fr.  sidtts,  sideris, 
a  constellation,  star.]  —  Side'real,  si-de'rc-al,  a. 
Relating  to  the  stars ;  starry ;  astral.  (Astron.) 
Measured  by  the  apparent  motion  of  the  stars;  pert, 
to  or  designated,  marked  out,  or  accompanied,  by 
a  return  to  the  same  position  in  respect  to  the  stars. 

Siderography,  sid-er-og'ra-fT,  n.  Art  or  practice  of 
steel  engraving.  [Gr.  sideros,  iron,  and  grapheiu,  to 
draw.]  —  SkFerograph'iC,  -leal,  -graf'ik-al,  a.  Pert, 
to  siderography,  or  performed  by  engraved  plates  of 
steel.  —  Sid'eroscope,  -er-o-skop," «.  "An  instrument 
for  detecting  small  quantities  of  iron  in  any  sub¬ 
stance.  [Gr.  skopein ,  to  view,  explore.] 

Sidewalk,  Sidewise,  Sidle,  etc.  See  under  Side. 

Siege,  sej,  n.  The  setting  of  an  army  around  or  before 
a  fortified  place,  to  compel  the  garrison  to  surrender; 
a  continued  attempt  to  gain  possession.  [OF.,  a  seat. 
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siege,  fr.  L.  series,  a  seat,  sedere=  E.  to  sit.]  —  Siege 
gun.  n.  A  heavy  gun  for  siege  operations. 

Sienite.  See  Syenite. 

Sienna,  sY-en'na,  n.  An  earthy  pigment  of  a  brown¬ 
ish-yellow  color, —  a  silicate  of  iron  and  alumina. 
[  Fr.'  Sienna,  in  Italy.] 

Sierra,  se-er'ra,  n.  A  saw-like  ridge  of  mountains  and 
craggy  rocks.  [Sp.,  fr.  L.  serra,  a  saw.] 

Siesta,  se-esrta,  n.  A  short  sleep  taken  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day,  or  after  dinner.  [Sp.,  fr.  L.  sexta  {ho¬ 
rn),  the  (ith  hour  after  sunrise.] 

Sieve,  siv,  n.  A  utensil  for  separating  the  fine  part  of 
any  pulverized  or  fine  substance 
from  the  coarse;  a  kind  of  coarse 
basket.  [AS.  sife,  D.  zeef,  zift,  a 
sieve,  prob.  orig.  made  of  rushes, 
and  fr.  Ic.  sef,  Dan.  sir,  a  rush.] 

—  Sift,  v.  t.  To  separate  by  a  sieve  _ 

(the  fine  part  of  a  substance  from  Sieve 
the  coarse);  to  separate  or  part  as 

if  by  a  sieve;  to  separate  the  good  or  bad  of:  to  an¬ 
alyze,  scrutinize.  [AS. siftan,D. ziften.\  —  Sift'er, n. 
One  who,  or  that  which,  etc.;  a  sieve. 

Sigh,  si,  v.  i.  [sighed  (sid),  sighing.]  To  make  a  deep 
single  respiration,  esp.  as  the  result  or  involuntary 
expression  of  fatigue,  exhaustion,  grief,  sorrow,  etc.; 
to  lament,  grieve;  to  make  a  sound  like  sighing. — 
r.  t.  To  utter  sighs  over,  lament  or  mourn  over;  to 
express  by  sighs.  —  n.  A  single  deep  respiration;  a 
long  breath  ;  a  manifestation  of  grief  or  sorrow. 
[Prob.  ohomat.;  AS.  sican,  to  sigh;  perh.  s.  rt.  sic£.] 

—  Sigh'er,  n. 

Sight,  sit,  v.  Act  of  seeing;  perception  of  objects  by 
the  eye;  view;  power  of  seeing;  faculty  of  vision; 
state  of  admitting  unobstructed  vision;  visibility; 
region  which  the  eye  at  one  time  surveys;  thing 
seen;  spectacle;  show;  something  worth  seeing;  in¬ 
spection  :  examination  ;  instrument  of  seeing  ;  the 
eye;  a  small  aperture  through  which  objects  are  to 
be  seen,  and  by  which  the  direction  is  settled  or  as¬ 
certained;  a  piece  of  metal  near  the  muzzle,  or  an¬ 
other  near  the  breech,  of  a  fire-arm,  to  guide  the  eye 
in  taking  aim;  a  great  number,  quantity,  or  sum.  — 
V.  t.  To  get  sight  of,  see;  to  look  at  through  a  sight, 
see  accurately.  (Mil.)  To  give  the  proper  elevation 
and  direction  to  by  means  of  a  sight.  —  v.  i.  To  ob¬ 
tain  a  distinct  view.  (Mil.)  To  take  aim  by  a  sight, 
take  sight.  [AS.  siht,  gesiht,  sight  (n.),  fr.  seon  (p.  p. 
segen,  gesegen),  to  see,  q.  v.]  —  Sight'less,  n.  Want¬ 
ing  sight;  blind;  offensive  or  unpleasing  to  the  eye; 
unsightly.—  Sight'ly,  -IT,  a.  Open  to  sight;  conspic¬ 
uous;  pleasing  to  the  sight;  comely.  —  Sight'liness, 
n.  —  Sight  '-seeing,  a.  Given  to  seeing  sights;  eager 
for  novelties  or  curiosities. 

Sigmoid,  sig'moid,-moid'al,«.  Curved  in  2  directions, 
like  the  letter  S.  [Gr.  sigmoeides ,  fr.  sigma  (=  £.  £ ) 
and  eidos,  form.] 

Sign,  sin,  n.  That  by  which  anything  is  made  known 
or  represented;  that  which  furnishes  evidence;  to¬ 
ken;  indication;  proof;  a  remarkable  event,  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  ancients  as  indicating  the  will  of  a  deity ; 
miracle;  wonder  ;  indication  of  the  divine  will  ; 
something  serving  to  indicate  the  existence,  or  pre¬ 
serve  the  memory  of  a  thing;  any  symbol  or  emblem 
which  prefigures,  typifies,  or  represents,  an  idea;  a 
word  regarded  as  the  outward  manifestation  of 
thought;  a  motion,  action,  or  gesture,  by  which  a 
thought  is  expressed,  or  a  command  or  wish  made 
known;  one  of  the  conventional  manual  motions  by 
which  conversation  is  carried  on,  as  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb;  something  conspicuous  placed  before  a  house 
to  advertise  the  business  there  transacted.  (Astron.) 
'J’he  l-12th  part  of  the  ecliptic  or  zodiac.  ( Alg .)  A 
character  indicating  the  relation  of  quantities,  or  an 
operation  performed  upon  them.  (Mas.)  Any  char¬ 
acter,  as  a  flat,  sharp,  dot,  etc.  —  v.  t.  [signed 
(sind),  signing.]  To  represent  by  a  sign,  signify; 
to  affix  a  signature  to,  notify  by  hand  or  seal.  —  v.  i. 
To  make  a  sign  or  signal;  to  communicate  intelli¬ 
gence  by  signs.  [OF.  sig/ie,  L.  signum,  a  sign,  sig¬ 
nore,  -naturn,  to  sign.]  —  Sign-manual.  (Eng.  Law.) 
The  royal  signature  superscribed  at  the  top  of  bills 
of  grants  ana  letters-pntent:  the  signature  of  one’s 
name  in  his  own  handwriting. —  Sign'er,  n. —  Sign'- 
post,  n.  A  post  on  which  a  sign  hangs,  or  on  which 
papers  are  placed  to  give  public  notice  of  anything. 

—  Sig'nal,  n.  A  sign  agreed  upon  to  give  notice  of 
some  occurrence,  command,  or  danger,  to  a  person 
at  a  distance,  or,  as  the  occasion  of  concerted  action; 
a  token;  indication.  —  a.  Disting,  from  what  is  or¬ 
dinary;  eminent;  memorable;  notable;  conspicuous. 


—v.  t.  [signaled  (-nald),  -naling.]  To  Communicate 
by  signals.  [F.;  LL.  signaler,  a  signal,  prop.  neut.  of 
L.  signalis ,  pert,  to  a  sign.]  —  Sig'nally,  adr.  In  a 
signal  manner;  eminently;  remarkably.  —  Sig'nal- 
ize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izing.]  To  make  signal 
or  eminent ;  to  communicate  with  by  means  of  a 
signal;  to  indicate  the  existence,  presence,  or  fact  of, 
by  a  signal. —  Sig'nature,  -na-chur,  n.  A  sign,  stamp, 
or  mark  impressed;  the  name  of  any  person  written 
with  his  own  hand;  a  sign-manual.  ( Mus .)  The  flats 
or  sharps  at  the  beginning  of  a  composition,  which 
indicate  the  key  or  scale.  (Print.)  A  letter  or  figure 
by  which  the  sheets  of  a  book  or  pamphlet  are  distin¬ 
guished  and  their  order  designated.  [F.]  —  Signa¬ 
tory,  -na-to-rY,  a.  Pert,  to  a  seal;  used  in  sealing; 
signing;  sharing  in  a  signature.  —  n.  A  signer.  — 
Sig'net,  n.  A  seal;  esp.,  in  Eng.,  the  seal  used  by 
the  sovereign  in  sealing  private  letters  and  grants 
that  pass  by  bill  under  the  sign-manual.  [F.,  dim. 
of  signe.]  —  Sig'nify,  -nY-fi,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -fy- 
ing.J  To  make  known  by  a  sign,  communicate  by 
any  conventional  token;  to  convey  the  notion  of;  to 
make  known,  express,  manifest/declare,  intimate, 
denote,  imply,  mean.  —  v.  i.  To  express  meaning 
with  force.  [F .'signifier,  L.  significare,  -catum,  fr. 
signum  and  Jacere,  to  make.]  —  Significance, -can- 
cy,  -nif'Y-kan-sT,  n.  State  of  being  significant;  that 
which  is  signified;  moment;  weight;  consequence; 
import;  importance;  force.  [F.  significance.]  —  Sig¬ 
nificant,  a.  Fitted  or  designed  to  signify  or  make 
known  something;  standing  as  a  sign  or  token:  ex¬ 
pressive  or  suggestive;  having  a  meaning;  deserving 
to  be  considered;  important;  momentous.  [L.  sig- 
nijicans,  p.  pr.  of  signijicarc.]  —  Significantly,  adv. 
—  Sig'nifica'tion,  n.  Act  of  signifying  or  making 
known;  that  which  is  signified  or  made  known.— 
Significative,  -ka-tiv,  a.  Betokening  or  representing 
by  an  external  sign;  having  signification  or  mean¬ 
ing.—  Sig'nificaTor,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sig¬ 
nifies. 

Signior,  Signor,  Signora,  etc.  See  under  Seignior. 

Silence,  si'lens,  n.  State  of  being  silent;, entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  sound  or  noise;  forbearance  from,  or  ab¬ 
sence  of,  speech;  secrecy;  cessation  of  rage,  agita¬ 
tion,  or  tumult;  calmness;  quiet;  absence  of  men¬ 
tion;  oblivion.  —  interj.  Be  silent, —  used  elliptically 
for  let.  there  be  silence ,  or  keep  silence,  —  v.  t.  [si¬ 
lenced  (-lenst),  -cing.]  To  compel  to  silence,  cause 
to  be  still;  to  put  to  rest,  quiet.  [F.;  I..  si  lent  in,  si¬ 
lence,  Goth,  silan,  to  become  silent;  s.  rt.  selr/om.]  — 
Si'lent,  a.  Free  from  sound  or  noise;  absolutely 
still;  indisposed  to  talk;  speechless;  mute;  habitu¬ 
ally  taciturn;  not  speaking;  keeping  at  rest;  inac¬ 
tive.  (Prom.)  Not  pronounced;  having  no  sound; 
quiescent.  [L.  silens,  silentis,  p.  pr.  of  silere,  to  be 
silent.]  —  Silent  partner.  One  who  furnishes  capital 
and  shares  profits  and  losses,  but  neither  in  name 
nor  in  fact  has  part  in  the  management;  dormant 
partner.  —  Si'lently,  adv.  —  Si'leritness,  n. 

Silesia,  sY-le'shT-a,  n.  A  kind  of  thin,  coarse  linen 
cloth,  orig.  made  in  Silesia. 

Silex,  si'leks,  Silica,  -T-ka,  n.  (Min.  and  Chem.)  Ox¬ 
ide  of  silicon,  —  the  characteristic  ingredient  of 
rock  crystal,  quartz,  flint,  glass,  etc.;  when  pure  it 
is  a  hard,  rough,  white  powder.  [L.  silex,  silieis, 
flint.]  —  Sili'ceous,  -cious,  sY-lish'us,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  containing,  silica,  or  partaking  of  its  nature  and 
qualities.  [L.  silicons,  fr.  silex.]  —  Silicic,  -lisik,  a. 
(Chem.)  Of,  pert,  to,  or  obtained  from  silica. — 
Silicic  acid.  An  acid  composed  of  silicon,  oxygen, 
and  water.  —  Sili'cium,  -lish'Y-um,  n.  Silicon. — 
Silicon,  n.  (Chem.)  A  dark,  nut- 
brown,  elementary  substance,  desti¬ 
tute  of  metallic  luster,  and  a  non-con¬ 
ductor  of  electricity:  it  is  the  base  of 
silex,  or  silica.  ^ 

Silhouette,  siKdo-et,  n.  A  representation 
of  the  outlines  of  an  object  filled  in 
with  a  black  color  ;  a  profile.  [F., 
named  in  derision  of  Etienne  Silhou- 
ette,  a  French  minister  of  finance, 
about  1757,  who  tried  to  arrange  every-  Silhouette, 
thing  with  extreme  economy.] 

Siliqua.,  sil'Y-kwa,  n. ;  pi.  -qil e,  -kwe,  or  Silique,  -ih 
o/--ek,?i.  (Pot.)  An  oblong  seed-vessel,  consisting 
of  2  valves,  and  a  dissepiment  between,  and  opening 
by  sutures  at  either  margin,  with  the  seeds  attached 
to  both  edges  of  the  dissepiment,  and  alternately 
upon  eaclr  side  of  it.  [E.  siliqua,  a  pod  or  husk,  a 
very  small  weight  or  measure.]— Sil'iquous,  -Y-kwus, 
a.  Bearing,  pert,  to,  or  resembling,  siliques.  —  Sil'- 
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icle,  -T-kl,n.  A  seed-vessel  resembling  a 
silique,  but  about  as  broad  as  long.  [L. 
silicula,  dim.  of  siliqua.] 

Silk,  silk,  n.  The  fine,  soft  thread,  pro¬ 
duced  by  various  species  of  caterpillars 
in  the  form  of  a  cocoon,  esp.  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  silk-worm;  thread  spun,  or 
cloth  woven,  from  the  above-named  ma¬ 
terial;  the  filiform  styles  of  the  female 
flower  of  maize.  [AS.  scolc,  Sw.  and 
Dan.s/Me,  fr.  L.  sencum, silk, prop. neut. 
of  Sericus,  pert,  to  the  Seres,  Chinese;  s. 
rt.  serge.]  — Silk'en,  -n,  a.  Made  of,  re¬ 
sembling,  or  pert,  to,  silk;  soft;  delicate; 
tender;  smooth;  dressed  in  silk.— Silk'y, 

-T,  a.  [-iee,  -i est. J  Made  of,  resembling, 
or  pert,  to,  silk;  silk-like;  soft  and  smooth; 
pliant;  yielding.  —  Silk'iness,  n—  Silk.'- 
mercer,  n.  A  dealer  in  silks. — worm,  n. 

( Eutom .)  The  caterpillar  which  pro-  «...  " 

duces  silk;  the  larve  of  a  white  orcream- 
colored  moth. 

Sill,  sil,  n.  A  stone  or  timber  forming  the  basis  or 
foundation  of  a  house,  bridge,  loom,  etc.;  the  tim¬ 
ber  or  stone  at  the  foot  of  a  door;  threshold;  the 
timber  or  stone  on  which  a  window-frame  stands. 
AS.  syl,  a  base,  support,  Ic.  and  Sw.  suit,  doorsill, 
)1IG.  swelli,  sill,  threshold,  beam,  Goth,  sulja, 
foundation,  sole  of  a  shoe;  s.  rt.  swell.] 

Sillabub,  sil'la-bub,  n.  A  mixture  of  wine  or  cider 
with  milk,  forming  a  soft  curd.  [Peril,  fr.  LG. 
slabb'ut,  spoon  meat,  fr.  sehlabbeu,  schlappen,  to 
slap  or  sup  up  food  noisily,  schlabbete,  weak  soup.] 
Silly,  sil'lr,  «.  [-lier,  -i.iest.J  Grig,  weak;  helpless; 
frail  ;  wreak  in  intellect  ;  destitute  of  ordinary 
strength  of  mind;  proceeding  from  want  of  under¬ 
standing  or  common  judgment;  witless  ;  shallow; 
foolish;  imprudent.  [AS.  sieliq,  D.  zalig,  OHG.  sa- 
lik,  happy,  fortunate,  Goth,  sets,  good,  kind;  s.  rt. 
safe,  serve,  prob.  solace .]  —  Sil'lily,  -IT-1T,  aclv.  In  a 
silly  manner;  foolishly.  —  Sil'liness,  n. 
dilo,  si'lo,  ji.  A  trench  or  pit  in  which  fodder  crops 
are  preserved  by  the  process  of  ensilage,  q.  v.  [F.] 
Silt,  silt,  ?i.  Mud  or  fine  earth  deposited  from  running 
or  standing  water.  —  v.  t.  To  choke,  fill,  or  obstruct 
with  mud. —  v.  i.  To  flow  into,  or  percolate  through, 
crevices  or  narrow  places,  as  muddy  water;  to  ooze. 
[Sw.  sila,  to  strain,  filter,  sil,  a  filter.] 

Silurian,  si-lu'rY-an,  a.  ( Geol .)  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the 
country  of  the  ancient  Silurcs,  i^ho  inhabited  a  part 
of  England  and  Wales,  —  a  term  applied  to  the  ear¬ 
liest  Paleozoic  age,  and  to  the  strata  of  the  age. 
Silva,  Sylva,  sil'vd,  n.  A  collection  of  poems.  ( Bot .) 
The  forest  trees  of  a  region  or  country,  or  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  them.  |L.,  a  wood;  s.  rt.  savage.]  —  Sil'van, 
Syl' van,  a.  Pert,  to,  composed  of,  or  inhabiting 
woods  or  groves;  woody.  See  Sylvan. 

Silver,  sil' ver,  n.  (Min.)  A  soft,  white,  metallic  ele¬ 
ment,  very  malleable  and  ductile,  and  capable  of  a 
high  polish.  Coin  made  of  silver;  anything  having 
the  luster  or  appearance  of  silver.  — a.  Made  of,  or 
resembling  silver,  —  v.t.  [silvered  (-verd),  -ver- 
ixo.]  To  cover  with  silver;  to  coat  with  an  amal¬ 
gam  of  tin  and  quicksilver;  to  polish  like  silver, 
cause  to  resemble  silver,  make  smooth  and  bright; 
to  make  hoary,  or  white  and  shining,  like  silver. 
[AS.  seolfor,  D.  zilver,  Lithuan.  sidabras ;  perh. 
named  fr.  its  brightness;  cf.  Lithuan.  sivulus,  bright, 
L.  sides,  a  star.]  —  Sil'vering,  n.  Art,  operation,  or 
practice  of  covering  the  surface  of  anything  with 
silver  or  with  a  mercurial  amalgam;  coating  thus 
laid  on.  —  Sil'very,  -vgr-Y,  a.  Resembling,  or  hav¬ 
ing  the  luster  ot,  silver ;  besprinkled  or  covered 
with  silver.  —  Sil'ver-Bmith,  n.  One  who  works  in 
silver. 


limarre,  sY-mar',  ??.  A  woman’s  long  dress  or  robe; 

also,  a  light  covering;  a  scarf. 

Similar.  siin'Y-ler,  a.  Exactly  corresponding  ;  pre¬ 
cisely  alike;  somewhat  alike;  nearly  corresponding. 
[F.  similaire,  L.  similis,  like,  similar;  s.  rt.  L.  siimd, 
Gr.  hama,  together,  E.  same,  simultaneous,  semblance, 
assemble,  dissemble.]  —  Similar  figures.  ( Geom .)  Fig¬ 
ures  which  differ  from  each  other  only  in  magni¬ 
tude,  being  made  up  of  the  same  number  of  like 

Earts  similarly  situated.  —  Sim'ilar'ity,  -l&r'Y-tY,  n. 

tate  of  being  similar  ;  perfect  or  partial  resem¬ 
blance.  —  Similarly,  adv.  In  a  similar  manner;  in 
like  manner;  with  resemblance.  —  Sim'ile,  -Y-le,  n. ; 
]>l.  -iles,  -lez.  (Rhet.)  A  word  or  phrase  by  which 
anything  is  likened  in  one  of  its  aspects  to  another; 
a  similitude.  [L.,  neut.  of  similis .]  —  Simil'itude,  -Y- 


tud,  n.  State  of  being  similar  or  like;  resemblance; 
likeness;  act  of  likening  one  thing  to  another;  fan- 
ciful  or  imaginative  comparison;  simile.  [F.;  L.  si- 
militudo.] 

:  Simitar.  See  Cimeter. 

Simmer,  sim'mer,  v.  i.  [-mered  (-mfrd),  -merino.] 
To  boil  gently,  or  with  a  gentle  hissing.  —  v.  t.  To 
cause  to  boil  gently.  [ProvE.;  onomat. ;  Dan.  summe, 
G.  smnmen,  to  hum,  buzz.] 

Simony,  siin'o-nY,  n.  The  crime  of  buying  or  selling 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  [Fr.  Simon  Magus,  who 
wished  to  purchase  the  power  of  conferring  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Acts  viii.]  —  Simo'niac,  sf-mo'nY-ak,  n.  One 
who  practices  simony,  or  who  buys  or  sell's  prefer¬ 
ment  in  the  church.  —  Sim'oni'acal,  a.  Guilty  of, 
consisting  oL_involving,  or  pert,  to,  simony. 

Simoom,  sT-moom',  -moon',  n.  A  hot,  dry,  suffoca¬ 
ting,  dust-laden  wind,  that  blows  occasionally  in  Af¬ 
rica,  Arabia,  etc.  [Ar.  samum,  fr.  samma, to  poison.] 

Simper.  sim'pSr,  v.  j.  To  smile  in  a  silly,  affected,  or 
conceited  manner. — n.  A  smile  with  an  air  of  sil¬ 
liness,  etc.  ;  a  smirk.  [Dan.  dial,  semper,  simper, 
affected, coy,  prudish,  OSw.  semper,  one  who  affect¬ 
edly  refrains  from  eating,  Dan.  sippe,  an  affectedly 
coy  woman  ;  s.  rt.  sip.]  —  Sim'perer,  7i. 

Simple,  sim'pl,  a.  [-pler;  -plest.J  Single;  not  com¬ 
plex;  not  compounded;  plain;  unadorned;  not  given 
to  artifice,  stratagem,  or  duplicity  ;  unmistakable; 
clear;  intelligible;  artless  in  manner;  straightfor¬ 
ward  ;  weak  in  intellect :  not  wise  or  sagacious. 
(Bot.)  Without  subdivisions  ;  entire.  —  n.  Some¬ 
thing  not  mixed  or  compounded.  (Med.)  A  me¬ 
dicinal  plant,  —  so  called  because  eacb  vegetable  is 
supposed  to  possess  its  particular  virtue  and  there¬ 
fore  to  constitute  a  simple  remedy.  [F. ;  L.  simplex , 
- plicis ,  fr.  sim-  ( s .  rt.  L.  singuli,  one  by  one,  semper, 
always  alike,  semel,  once,  simnl,  together,  E.  same) 
and  plicare,  to  fold.]  —  Sim'plist,  n.  One  skilled  in 
simples,  or  medical  plants.—  Sim'ply,  -plY,  adv.  In  a 
simple  manner  ;  without  art ;  without  subtlety;  art¬ 
lessly  ;  plainly  ;  when  considered  in  or  by  itself ; 
merely;  solely;  barely;  weakly;  foolishly.  —  Sim'- 
plotori,  -pl-tun,  7i.  A  silly  person  ;  person  of  weak 
intellect;  foolish  person.  [F.  simplet  (masc.),  sim- 
plette  (fern.),  a  simple  person.]  —  Simplicity,  -plis'Y- 
tY,  -pleness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  simple,  un¬ 
mixed  or  uncompounded,  or  of  being  not  complex, 
or  of  consisting  of  few  parts ;  artlessness  of  mind ; 
freedom  from  duplicity ;  sincerity  ;  freedom  from 
artificial  ornament;  plainness;  freedom  from  subtle¬ 
ty  or  abstruseness;  clearness;  weakness  of  intellect; 
silliness.  [F.  simplicity ,  L.  simplicitas.]  —  Sim'plify, 
-plY-fi,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid), -fying.]  To  make  simple, 
reduce  from  the  complex  state  by  analysis,  show  an 
easier  or  shorter  process  for  doing  or  making.  [F. 
simplifier.]  — Sim'plifica'tion,  n.  Act  of  simplify¬ 
ing,  or  making  simple. 

Simulate,  sim'u-lat,  v.  t.  To  assume  the  mere  appear¬ 
ance  of  without  the  reality;  to  counterfeit,  feign.  — 
a.  Feigned  ;  pretended.  [L.  sinndare,  -latum,  fr. 
similis  —  E.  similar,  q.  v.]  —  Simula'tion,  n.  Act  of 
simulating,  or  putting  on  what  is  not  true;  counter¬ 
feiting;  feint;  pretense. 

Simultaneous,  si-mul-ta'ne-us,  a.  Existing  or  happen¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time.  [LL.  sinndtaneus,  fr.  L.  simul, 
at  the  same  time,  together.]—  Simulta'neously,  adv. 
—  Simulta'neousness,  n. 

Sin,  sin,  n.  Transgression  of  the  law  of  God;  disobe¬ 
dience  or  neglect  of  a  divine  command  ;  moral  de¬ 
pravity;  crime;  iniquity;  wickedness;  wrong;  a  sin- 
offering  ;  one  on  whom  is  laid  the  burden  of  an¬ 
other’s  sin.—  v.  t.  [sinned  (sind)  -ning.]  To  de¬ 
part  voluntarily  from  the  pata  of  duty  prescribed 
by  God  to  man;  to  violate  any  known  rule  of  duty 
or  rectitude;  to  violate  human  rights,  law,  or  prop¬ 
erty.  [AS.  syn,  sinn,  Ic.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.,  sgnd,  sin, 
L.  sons,  sinful,  guilty;  s.  rt.  sooth. ]  —  Deadly  or  mor¬ 
tal  sins.  (Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  Willful  and  delib¬ 
erate  transgressions,  which  take  away  divine  grace: 
the  seven  deadly  sins  are  murder,  lust,  covetousness, 
gluttony,  pride,  envy,  and  idleness. —  Sin'ful,  a. 
Full  of  sin;  wicked;  criminal;  unholy;  containing, 
tainted  with,  or  consisting  in,  sin.—  Sin'fully,  adv. — 
Sin'fulness,  n.  —  Sin'less,  a.  Free  from  sin  ;  pure  ; 
perfect ;  innocent  of  transgression.  —  Sin'lessly, 
adv.  —  Sin'lessness,  n.  —  Sin'ner,  n.  One  who,  etc. ; 
esp.,  a  persistent  or  unrepenting  transgressor. 

Sinapism,  sin'a-pizm,  n.  (Med.)  Mustard  seed  pul¬ 
verized,  with  other  ingredients,  used  as  an  external 
application.  [F.  sinaptsme,  Gr.  sinapismos,  fr.  sinapu 
zein,  to  apply  a  mustard  blister,  fr.  sinapi,  mustard.] 


Bun.  oObe,  fy.ll ;  moon,  .f<5pt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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Since,  sins,  adv.  In  the  time  past,  counting:  back¬ 
ward  from  the  present ;  before  this  or  now  ;  ago.  — 
prep.  From  the  time  of;  subsequently  to;  after,  — 
with  a  past  event  or  time  for  the  object.  —  conj. 
Since  the  time  when  ;  from  the  (past)  time  that ; 
from  (inferentially),  or  in  view  of,  the  fact  that; 
seeing  that;  because;  considering.  [Prop,  sins,  abbr. 
of  ME.  sithens,  later  sithcnce,  fr.  sithen,  AS .siclhthan, 
after  that,  since,  contr.  fr.  sidh  (after)  dhan  (that).] 

Sincere,  sin-ser',  a.  [-cerer  ;  -cerest.]  Pure  ;  un¬ 
mixed  ;  unadulterated  ;  being  in  reality  what  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  ;  not  simulated  or  falsely  assumed  ; 
hearty  ;  honest;  unfeigned;  frank;  upright ;  undis¬ 
sembling.  [OF.;  L.  sincerus,  peril,  orig.  wholly  sep¬ 
arated,  and  fr.  sin-  (see  Simple)  and  cemere ,  to  sep¬ 
arate  :  see  Discern;  prob.  not  fr.  sine,  without,  and 
cera ,  wax,  as  if  applied  orig.  to  pure  honey.]  —  Sin¬ 
cerely,  adv.  —  Sincere'ness,  n.  —  Sincer'ity,  -ser'Y- 
tt,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sincere,  honesty  of 
mind  or  intention.  [F1.  sincerity.] 

Sinciput,  sin'sY-put,  re.  (Anat.)  The  fore  part  of  the 
head  from  the  forehead  to  the  coronal  suture,  — 
opp.  the  occiput.  See  Facial  Angle.  [L.,  fr.  semi, 
half,  and  caput,  the  head.] 

Sine,  sin,  re.  ( Trigonometry .)  The  length_of  a  per¬ 
pendicular  drawn  from  one  ex' 
tremity  of  an  arc  to  the  diame 
ter  drawn  through  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity  ;  the  perpendicular  it¬ 
self.  [L.  sinus,  a  bosom,  also  ae, 
curve,  fold.] 

Sinecure,  si'ne-kur,  re.  An  ec¬ 
clesiastical  benefice,  without 
the  care  of  souls ;  an  office  or 
position  which  requires  or  in¬ 
volves  no  labor  or  active  serv¬ 
ice.  [L.  sine,  without,  and  cura, 
care,  LL.,  a  cure.]  —  Si'necuF- 
ist,  re.  One  who  has  a  sinecure 


Sine. 

d  b,  sine  :  d  c,  a 
cae,  diameter. 


Sinew,  sin'u,  re.  (Anat.)  The  tough,  white  cord  or 
fibrous  tissue  which  unites  a  muscle  to  a  bone;  a 
tendon.  That  which  supplies  strength.—  v.  t.  [sin¬ 
ewed  (-ud),  -ewing.]  To  knit  as  by  sinews.  [AS. 
sinu,  OHO.  senewa,  senaiva,  Ic.  sin,  lit.  a  band;  s.  rt. 
Lettish  stare,  Skr.  si,  to  bind.]  —  Sin'ewed, -ud,  a. 
Furnished  with  sinews;  strong;  firm;  vigorous. — 
Sin'ewless,  a.  Having  no  sinews,  and  hence  no 
strength  or  vigor.  —  Sin'ewy,  -u-Y,  a.  Pert,  to,  con¬ 
sisting  t>f,  or  resembling  a  sinew  or  sinews  ;  well 
braced  with  sinews;  nervous;  strong;  vigorous;  firm. 

Sinful,  etc.  See  under  Sin. 

Sing,  v.  i.  [imp.  sung  or  sang  (ob sole f cent);  p.  p.  sung; 
singing.]  To  utter  sounds  with  musical  inflections 
or  melodious  modulations  of  voice  ;  to  utter  sweet 
or  melodious  sounds,  as  birds;  to  make  a  small  shrill 
sound;  to  celebrate  something  in  poetry.  —  v.  t.  To 
utter  with  musical  modulations  of  voice  ;  to  cele¬ 
brate  in  song,  praise  in  verse.  [ME.  and  G.  singen, 
AS.  singan  (imp.  sang,  p.  p.  sungen),  D.  zingen,  prob. 
onomat.  ;  cf.  ring;  perh.  s.  rt.  sag.]  —  Sing'er,  re. 
One  who  sings  or  whose  profession  is  to  sing. — 
Sing'ing-book,  n.  A  book  containing  music  for 
singing  ;  a  book  of  tunes.  — mas'ter,  re.  One  who 
teaches  vocal  music.  —  Sing'-song,  re.  A  drawling 
tone,  as  of  a  monotonousor  badly  executed  song. — 
Song,  re.  That  which  is  sung  ;  a  short  poem  to  he 
sung;  poetical  composition;  poetry;  sonnet;  ballad; 
canticle  ;  carol ;  canzonet ;  ditty  ;  hymn  ;  descant; 
lay  ;  strain  ;  an  object  of  derision  ;  a  mere  trifle. 
[AS.,  Sw.,  Dan.,  and  G.  sang,  D.  zang.]—  Song'ster, 
■n.  One  who  sings;  one  skilled  in  singing;  esp.,  a 
bird  that  sings.  [AS.  sangystre.]  —  Song'stress,  re. 
A  female  singer. 

Singe,  sinj,  v.  t.  [singed  (sinjd),  singeing.]  To 
burn  slightly  or  superficially;  to  burn  the  ends  or 
surface  of;  to  burn  off  hair,  etc.,  from  the  surface 
of.  —  re.  A  burning  of  the  surface;  a  slight  burn. 
[  A.S.  sengan,  D.  zengen ,  G.  sengen,  to  singe,  scorch, 
lit.  to  cause  to  sing,  fr.  AS.  singan,  D.  zingen,  G. 
singen  =  E.  to  sing,  q.  v.] 

Single,  sin'gl,  a.  One  only,  as  distinguished  from 
many,  or  the  whole  ;  individual  ;  separate  ;  alone  ; 
having  no  companion  ;  unmarried  ;  not  twisted  or 
combined  with  others ;  performed  by  one  person, 
or  one  on  each  side  ;  uncompounded  ;  pure  ;  un¬ 
mixed  ;  unprejudiced  ;  unbiased  ;  sincere.  —  v.  t. 
[singled  (-gld),  -gling.]  To  select  (an  individual 
person  or  thing)  from  among  a  number.  [L.  singu- 
lus,  separate,  "single  ;  s.  rt.  simple ,  same,  q.  v.]  — 
Sin'gleness,  re.  State  of  being  single,  or  separate 
from  all  others  ;  freedom  from  duplicity,  or  secon¬ 


dary  and  selfish  ends;  purity  of  mind  and  purpose; 
simplicity;  sincerity.  —  Singly,  -glY,  adv.  Individ¬ 
ually  ;  particularly ;  only  ;  by  one’s  self ;  without 
partners,  companions,  or  associates. —  Sin'gle-hand'- 
ed,  a.  Having  one  hand  or  workman  only;  alone  ; 

by  one’s  self  ;  unassisted. - heart'ed,  a.  Having  a 

single  or  honest  heart  without  duplicity.  — Sin'gle- 
ton,  -gl-tun,  re.  A  single  card,  being  the  only  card 
of  a  suit  originally  held  in  a  hand  at  whist. —  Sin'- 
gular,  a.  Standing  by  itself  ;  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  things;  distinguished  as  existing  in  a  very 
high  degree;  rarely  equaled  ;  disting,  as  departing 
from  general  usage  or  expectations  ;  being  alone  ; 
unique;  unprecedented;  extraordinary;  rare;  pecul¬ 
iar;  strange;  odd;  eccentric;  fantastic.  (LogicA  Ex¬ 
isting  by  itself;  single;  individual.  (Gram.)  Denot¬ 
ing  one  person  or  tiling;  not  plural. — re.  (Gram.) 
The  number  or  form  of  "a  word  which  denotes  a  sin- 
gle  person  or  thing.  [L.  singularis,  fr.  singulus .]  — 
Singular 'ity,  -lar'Y-tY,  re.  State  of  being  singular; 
some  character  or  quality  of  a  thing  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  all,  or  from  most,  others;  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  particular  or  exclusive  privilege,  preroga¬ 
tive,  or  distinction.  [F.  singularity.']  —  Sin'gularly, 
adv.  In  a  singular  manner;  peculiarly;  strangely; 
oddly;  so  as  to  express  one,  or  the  singular  number. 

Sinister,  sin'is-ter, «.  On  the  left  hand,  or  the  side 
of  the  left  hand;  left;  unlucky;  inauspicious;  disas¬ 
trous;  injurious;  evil,  —  the  left  being  regarded  as 
the  unlucky  side;  wrong,  as  springing  from  indirec¬ 
tion  or  obliquity  of  purpose;  evil;  corrupt;  dishon¬ 
est.  [L.]  —  Sin'istrous,  -is-trus,  a.  Being  on  the  left 
side:  inclined  to  the  left;  wrong;  absurd;  perverse. 

—  Sin'istror'sal,  -trfir'sal,  a.  Rising  from  left  to 
right,  as  a  spiral  line,  or  helix.  [L.  sinistrorsus,  sin- 
istroversns,  toward  the  left  side,  fr.  sinister  and  ver- 
or  vortere,  ver-  or  vorsum,  to  turn.] 

Sink,  sink,  v.  i.  [imp.  sank  or  sunk;  p.  p.  sunk;  sink¬ 
ing.]  To  fall  by  the  force  of  gravity;  to  descend 
lower  and  lower,  subside;  to  enter  deeply,  penetrate 
below  the  surface;  to  enter  so  as  to  make  an  abiding 
impression;  to  descend  in  or  through,  become  sub¬ 
merged  ;  to  be  overwhelmed  or  depressed ;  to  fall 
slowly  to  the  ground,  etc.,  from  weakness,  etc.;  to 
fail  in  strength,  decline,  decay,  decrease;  to  decrease 
in  volume,  as  a  river,  —  or  in  apparent  height,  as  the 
sun.  —  v.  t.  To  cause  to  sink,  immerse  in  a  fluid; 
to  depress,  degrade;  to  plunge  into  destruction;  to 
make,  by  digging  or  delving;  to  bring  low,  reduce 
in  quantity;  to  cause  to  decline  or  fall;  to  keep  out 
of  sight,  suppressf  to  lower  in  value  or  amount;  to 
reduce  in  amount,  diminish  or  annihilate  by  pay¬ 
ment. —  re.  A  drain  to  carry  off  filthy  water;  a 
shallow  box,  connected  with  a  drain,  and  used  for 
receiving  filthy  water,  etc.,  as  in  a  kitchen.  [AS. 
sincan,  D.  zincen,  G.  sinken,  to  sink,  fall,  AS.  sencnn, 
G.  senken,  to  cause  to  sink,  depress,  immerse.]  — 
Sinking  fund.  (Finance.)  A  fund  created  for  sink¬ 
ing  or  paying  a  public  debt,  or  purchasing  the  stock 
for  the  government.  —  Sink'er,  re.  A  weight  (on  a 
fish-line,  etc.,  to  sink  it). 

Sinless,  Sinner,  etc.  See  under  Sin. 

Sinic,  sin'ik,  a.  Chinese.  [L.  sinicus,  fr.  Heb.  Sinim 
(Is.  xlix.  12),  assumed  to  mean  China.]  —  Sin'o- 
logue,  -o-log,  re.  One  versed  in  the  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage,  history,  etc.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.] 

Sinople,  sin'o-pl,  re.  (Min.)  Red  ferruginous  quartz. 
(Her.)  The  color  green;  vert.  [F.,  green  (in  herald¬ 
ry),  fr.  LL.  sinopis,  green,  also  red,  in  L.  and  Gr.,  a 
red  earth  used  for  coloring,  fr.  Sinope,  a  town  on  the 
Black  Sea.l 

Sinto,  etc.  See  Shinto. 

Sinus,  si'nus,  re. ;  L.  pi.  -nus;  E.  pi.  -nuses.  An  open¬ 
ing;  hollow;  a  recess  in  the  shore,  or  an  opening 
into  the  land.  (Anat.)  A  cavity  in  a  bone  or  other 
part,  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  entrance;  a  ve¬ 
nous  canal;  an  elongated  abscess.  [L.;  see  Sine.]  — 
Sin'uate,  sin'u-at,  v.  t.  To  bend  in 
and  out,  wind,  turn.  [L.  sinuare, 

- atum ,  fr.  sinus.]  —  Sin'uate,  -ated,  a. 

Winding;  sinuous;  having  a  wavy 
margin  (  bowed  inward  and  outward. 

—  Sinua'tion.re.  A  winding  or  bend¬ 
ing  in  and  out.  —  Sinuos'ity,  -os'Y- 
tt,  re.  Quality  of  being  sinuous,  or 
bending  in  and  out;  a  bend,  or  series 
of  bends  and  turns;  a  wave  line.  [F. 
sinuosity.]  —  Sin'uous,  -u-us,  a.  ciniiate  r  eaf' 
Bending  in  and  out;  of  a  serpentine  »»nuaie  iieai. 
or  undulating  form;  winding;  crooked.  [L.  sinuosus, 
fr.  sinus.] 
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Sip,  sip,  v.  t.  [sipped  (sipt),  sipping.]  To  drink  or  I 
imbibe  in  small  quantities;  to  take  in  with  the  lips  in 
6inall  quantities;  to  draw  into  the  mouth,  suck  up;  to 
drink  out  of. —  v.  i.  To  drink  a  small  quantity. —  n. 
The  taking  of  a  liquid  with  the  kps;  a  small  draught 
taken  with  the  lips.  [OD.  siijpen,  to  sip,  fr.  zuypen , 
AS.  supan  —  E.  to  sup ,  q.  v.l 

Siphon,  si'fun,  n.  A  bent  tube  or  pipe  with  arms  of 
unequal  length,  for  transfer¬ 
ring  a  liquid  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  over  an  intermediate 
elevation,  by  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure.  [F.;  L.  sipho ,  a  siphon, 

Gr.  siphon,  a  small  pipe  or  reed, 
siphlos,  hollow;  perh.  s.  rt.  L. 
stbilare ,  to  whistle,  pipe,  E.  sibi¬ 
lant.] 

Sir,  sSr,  n.  A  man  of  social  au¬ 
thority  and  dignity;  a  master;  siphons, 
gentleman,  —  used  as  a  title  of  a,  common  siphon;  b, 
courtesy;  a  knight  or  baronet,  improved  siphon  with 

—  often  applied  as  a  prefix  to  exhausting  tube, 
the  first  or  Christian  name.  [ME.  and  F.  sire ,  fr.  L. 
senior ,  older;  s.  rt.  seignior ,  senior,  etc.,  q.  v.]  —  Sire, 
sir,  n.  A  father;  progenitor;  one  who  stands  in  the 
relation  of  a  father,  as  a  king  or  emperor;  an  author; 
originator;  the  male  parent  of  a  beast,  —  applied  esp. 
to  horses.  —  v.  t.  [sired  (slrdl,  siring.]  To  beget, 
procreate,  —  used  esp.  of  stallions.  [F.]  —  Sir'rah, 
str'ra,  n.  Sir,  —  a  word  of  reproach  and  contempt, 
or  of  lainiliarity  and  playfulness.  [Same  as  sir  and 
sire,  but  fr.  Ic.  sira ,  fr.  the  F.,  orig.  used  respect¬ 
fully.] 

Siren,  si'ren,  n.  (Myth.)  One  of  3  damsels,  said  to 
dwell  on  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  sing 
with  such  sweetness  that  they  who  sailed  by  forgot 
their  country  and  died  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  An 
enticing  or  alluring  woman;  something  insidious 
or  deceptive;  an  eel-like,  amphibious  reptile  of  S. 
Carolina  and  Georgia;  an  instrument  for  producing 
piercing  musical  sounds  by  forcing  air  or  steam 
through  perforated  revolving  disks;  a  steam  fog- 

.  horn. — a.  Pert,  to  a  siren,  or  to  the  dangerous  en¬ 
ticements  of  music;  bewitching;  fascinating;  allur¬ 
ing.  [L. ;  Gr.  seiren,  a  siren  (nymph),  bee,  singing 
bird,  prob.  orig.  a  singer,  and  s.  rt.  Gr.  suringx ,  a 
pipe,  skr.  svri,  to  sound,  praise.] 

Sirius,  sTr'T-us,  n.  ( Astron .)  The  large  and  bright 
star  called  the  Dog-star,  in  the  month  of  the  con¬ 
stellation  Canis  Major.  [L.;  Gr.  Seirios,  the  Dog- 
star,  also  hot,  scorching.] 

Sirloin,  ser'loin,  n.  A  loin  of  beef:  see  Beef.  [Prop. 
surloin,  q.  v.] 

Sirname.  See  Surname. 

Sirocco.  See  under  Saracen. 

Sirrah.  See  under  Sir. 

Sirup,  Syrup,  sTr'up.w.  A  saturated  solution  of  sugar, 
simple,  flavored,  or  medicated,  —  made  with  water, 
fruit  juice,  etc.;  a  kind  of  refined  molasses;  the  fluid 
drained  from  loaf  sugar  in  process  of  manufacture; 
any  sweetened  liquid.  [F.  syrop,  OF.  ysserop,  fr.  Sp. 
axarope  (=  al  xarope ),  also  xarope,  fr.  Ar.  sharab,  a 
beverage,  wine,  sirup:  see  Sherbet.]  —  Sir'upy,  -T, 
a.  Like  sirup,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

Sisal,  sT-siil',  S. -grass,  n.  The  fiber  of  the  Amer. 
aloe,  used  for  cordage,  etc.:  istle;  ystle;  henequen, 

—  shipped  chiefly  fr.  Sisal,  Yucatan. 

Siskin,  sis'kin,  n.  A  small  migratory  singing  bird; 
the  aberdevine.  [Dan.  sisgen,  Sw.  siska,  a  siskin, 
Sw.  dial,  sisa,  to  make  the  cry  of  the  wood-grouse, 
Polish  c.zyz,  a  canary.] 

Sister,  sis'tgr,  n.  A  female  whose  parents  are  the 
same  as  those  of  another  person;  a  female  closely 
allied  to,  or  associated  with,  another  person,  as  in 
the  same  faith,  society,  etc.  [AS.  sweastor,  swuster , 
Ic.  si/stir,  Goth,  swistar,  OIIG.  suister,  L.  soror,  orig. 
so<or,  Skr.  svasri,  a  sister,  srasti,  joy,  happiness.]  — 
Sis'terhood,  -hdbd,  n.  A  society  of  sisters,  or  of 
women  united  in  one  faith  or  order;  state  of  being 
a  sister.— Sis'terly,  a.  Like  a  sister;  becoming  a 
sister;  affectionate.—  Sis'ter-in  -  law, _  n. ;  pi.  Sis- 
ters-in-law.  A  husband’s  or  wife’s  sister;  also,  a 
brother’s  wife. 

Sit,  sit,  v.  i.  [imp.  sat;  p.  p.  sat  (sitten,  obs.);  sit¬ 
ting.]  To  rest  upon  the  haunches;  to  repose  upon 
a  seat;  to  perch,  as  birds;  to  remain  in  a  state  of  re¬ 
pose,  rest,  abide;  to  be  adjusted,  fit;  to  lie,  rest,  or 
bear;  to  have  a  seat,  abide;  to  incubate;  to  cover  and 
warm  eggs  for  hatching,  as  a  fowl;  to  be  officially 
engaged  in  public  business,  as  judges,  legislators,  or 
officers  of  any  kind;  to  have  position,  as  at  the  point 


,  blown  from.  —  v.  t.  To  keep  one’s  seat  upon  ;  to 
cause  to  be  seated,— used  reflexively.  [AS.  sittan, 
D.  zitten,  Goth,  sitan;  s.  rt.  Skr.  sad,  L.  sedere,  Lith- 
uan.  sedeti,  Gr.  hezesthai,  to  sit,  E.  assess,  assiduous, 
assize,  insidious,  possess,  preside,  reside,  residue,  se¬ 
date, sediment,  session,  subside,  supersede,  siege,  seize, 
size,  set,  settle,  seat,  saddle,  etc.]  —  Sit'ter,  n.  One 
who  sits;  a  bird  that  sits  or  incubates.  —  Sit'ting,  n. 
Posture  of  being  on  a  seat;  act  of  placing  one’s  self 
on  a  seat;  a  seat,  or  the  space  occupied  by  a  person 
in  a  church;  act  or  time  of  resting  in  a  posture  for 
an  artist  to  take  one’s  likeness;  actual  presence  or 
meeting  of  any  body  of  men  in  their  seats,  clothed 
with  authority  to  transact  business;  a  time  during 
which  one  sits,  as  at  play,  at  work,  or  on  a  visit. 

Site,  sit,  n.  Place  where  anything  is  fixed;  situation; 
local  position  ;  a  place  for  an  edifice.  [F. ;  e,.  situs, 
prop.  p.  p.  of  sinere,  to  let,  suffer,  permit,  prop.  orig. 
to  put,  place  ;  s.  rt.  L.  ponere ,  to  place.]  —  Sit'uate, 
slt'u-at,  a.  Permanently  fixed  ;  placed  ;  residing. 
[LL.  situates,  p.  p.  of  situare,  to  place,  locate,  fr.  L. 
situs.]  —  Sit'ua'ted,  a.  Having  a  situation  ;  seated, 
placed,  or  permanently  fixed  ;  residing.  —  Sit/ua'- 
tion,  n.  Location,  esp.  in  respect  to  something  else; 
site;  position  with  respect  to  society  or  circumstan¬ 
ces  ;  relative  position  ;  circumstances  ;  temporary 
state;  permanent  employment;  station;  post;  place; 
office;  condition;  case;  plight;  predicament.  [F.J 

Sithe.  See  Scythe. 

Sitten.  See  Sit. 

Sitz-bath,  sits' bath,  n.  A  tub  in  which  one  may  bathe 
m  a  sitting  position  ;  a  bath  taken  in,  etc.  [G.  sitz- 
bad.] 

Sivan,  siv'an,  n.  The  fid  month  in  the  Heb.  ecclesi¬ 
astical  year,  and  9th  of  the  civil  —  portions  of  May 
and  June. 

Six,  siks,  a.  Twice  3;  1  more  than  5.— n.  The  sum  of 
3  and  3  ;  a  symbol  representing  six  units,  as  C,  or  vi. 
[AS.  six,  Ic.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  and  L.  sex,  G.  sechs,  Gr.  hex, 
Pers.  and  Skr.  shash  ;  s.  rt.  sexagenary  (q.  v.),  etc.]  — 
To  be  at  six  and  seven,  or  at  sixes  and  sevens.  To  be  in 
disorder.  —  Six'fold,  a.  Six  times  as  much  or  many. 

—  Six'pence,  n.  An  Eng.  silver  coin  of  the  value  of 
<i  pennies;  half  a  shilling  or  about  12  cents;  the  value 
of  (J  pennies. —  Sixth,  a.  Next  in  order  after  the  5th; 
being  one  of  6  equal  parts  into  which  anything  is 
divided. — n.  One  of  0  equal  parts  ;  the  next  in  or¬ 
der  after  the  5th.  (Mm.)  The  interval  of  4  tones  and 
a  semitone,  embracing  six  diatonic  degrees  of  the 
scale.  [AS.  sixta.]  —  Sixth'ly,  aclv.  In  the  Oth  place. 
— Six'teen,  -ten,  a.  0  and  10;  consisting  of  0  and  10. 

—  n.  The  sum  of  10  and  6  ;  a  symbol  representing 
sixteen  units,  as  10,  or  xvi.  [AS.  sixtine.]  —  Six'- 
teenth,  -tenth,  a.  6th  after  the  10th  ;  next  in  order 
after  the  15th;  being  one  of  10  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided,  —n.  One  of  10  equal  parts; 
the  next  in  order  after  the  15th.  (Mas.)  An  interval 
comprising  2  octaves  and  a  second. —  Sixteen'mo,  n. ; 
pi.  -mos,  -moz.  Sextodecimo,  q.  v.,  under  Sexag¬ 
enary,  —  usually  written  IGmo.  —  Six'ty,  -tT,  a.  6 
times  10;  threescore.  —  v.  The  sum  of  0  times  10  ;  a 
symbol  representing  00  units,  as  00,  or  lx.,  LX.  [AS. 
sixtig.]  —  Six'tieth,  -tf-eth,  a.  Next  in  order  after 
the  59th;  being  one  of  60  equal  parts  into  which  any¬ 
thing  is  divided,  —  n.  One  of  60  equal  parts;  the 
next  in  order  after  the  59th. 

Size,  siz,  n.  Extent  of  superficies  or  volume;  formerly 
a  settled  quantity  or  allowance.  (  Univ.of  Cambridge, 
Eng.)  An  allowance  of  food  and  drink  from  the 
buttery,  aside  from  the  regular  dinner  at  commons. 
A  conventional  relative  measure  of  dimension,  ap¬ 
plied  to  shoes,  gloves,  etc.;  bigness;  greatness;  mag¬ 
nitude;  bulk. — v.i.  [sized  (sizd),  sizing.]  To  ar¬ 
range  according  to  size.  (Mining.)  To  sift  (pieces 
of  ore  or  metal)  through  a  wire  sieve.  [Abbr.  of 
assize,  orig.  an  allowance  of  bread  doled  out,  hence 
dimension,  magnitude  :  see  Assize.]  —  Siz'able,  a. 
Of  considerable  size  or  bulk;  being  of  reasonable  or 
suitable  size. —  Si'zar,  -zer,  n.  ( Univ.  of  Cambridge, 
Eng.)  One  of  a  body  of  students  next  below  the 
pensioners,  who  eat  at  the  public  table,  after  the 
fellows,  free  of  expense, —  so  called  from  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  distributing  the  size,  or  provisions. 

Size,  siz,  n.  A  kind  of  weak  glue  made  from  the 
clippings  of  parchment,  glove-leather,  fish-skin,  etc.; 
any  glutinous  or  viscid  substance.  —  v.  t,  [sized 
(sizd),  sizing.]  To  cover  or  prepare  with  size.  [It. 
sisa,  abbr.  of  assisa,  painters’  size  or  glue,  fr.  assis- 
are,  to  size,  fr.  assidere,  to  situate,  i.  e.  to  make  the 
colors  lie  flat.  fr.  L.  assidere,  to  sit  at  or  near;  s.  rt. 
assize.]  —  Siz'ing,  n.  A  kind  of  weak  glue  used  in 


eun,  cube,  fyll ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil;  ligger  or  ink,  then,  bcNboN,  chair,  get. 
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manufactures,  arts,  etc.;  size.  —  Siz'y,  -Y,  a.  Size¬ 
like;  glutinous;  thick  and  viscous;  ropy;  having  the 
adhesiveness  of  size.  —  Si'ziness,  re.  State  of  being 
sizy;  glutinousness;  viscousness. 

Sizz.'siz,  Sizzle,  siz'zl,  v.  i.  To  make  a  hissing  sound, 
as  a  piece  of  hot  metal  when  dipped  into  water  to 
cool.  —  re.  A  hissing  sound.  [Onomat.;  cf.  Fizz.] 

Skald.  Sec  Scald. 

Skate,  skat,  re.  A  frame  for  the  foot  like  the  sole  of 
a  shoe,  furnished  with  a  metallic  runner  or  some¬ 
times  with  small  wheels,  for 
moving  rapidly  on  ice,  or  other 
smooth  surface.  —  v.  i.  To  slide 
or  move  on  skates.  [D.  schaat- 
sen ,  (pi.  of  schaats),  skates,  prob. 
fr.  LG.  schake  —  E.  shank  (q.  v.), 
a  leg;  s.  rt.  skid.]  —  Skat'er,  n. 

Skate,  skat,  n.  A  voracious  fish  of 
several  species,  of  the  ray  fam- 
ily,  the  lateral  expansion  of 
whose  pectoral  fins  gives  the 
flattened  body  a  rhomboid 
form.  [fc.  &  Xorweg.  skat  a ,  fr. 

L.  squatus,  Ir.  &  Ga.  spot.] 

Skedaddle,  ske-dad'dl,  v.  i.  To 
betake  one’s  self  to  flight ;  to 
run  away  with  precipitation,  as 
if  in  a  panic.  [Ic.  skyndilegast, 
in  all  haste.J 

Skein,  skan,  n.  A  knot  or  a  num¬ 
ber  of  knots,  of  thread,  silk,  or 
yarn;  a  quantity  of  yarn,  etc., 
after  it  is  taken  from  the  reel. 

[Ir.  sgainne ,  a  skein,  sgainim,  I 
split,  cleave.] 

Skeleton,  skeKe-tun,  n.  (Physiol.) 

The  hard,  firm  framework 
which  gives  support  and  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  softer  parts,  in  an  or¬ 
ganized  body,  as  bones,  shells, 
the  woody  tissue  of  leaves,  etc.; 
esp.,  the  bony  framework  of  a 
vertebrate  divested  of  the  soft 
parts.  A  very  thin  or  lean  per- 
son;  the  general  structure  or 
frame  of  anything  ;  the  heads 
and  outline  erf  a  literary  per¬ 
formance,  esp,  of  a  sermon. 

[Gr.,  a  dried  body,  mummy, 
neut.  of  skeletos,  dried  up, 
parched,  fr.  skellein ,  to  dry  up.] 

—  Skel'eton  key.  A  key'made 
in  skeleton  form,  or  with  wards 
cut  away,  so  as  to  open  many 
locks  ;  master  key.  —  S.  proof. 

( Engraving .)  An  early  proof  of 
a  print  or  engraving,  having  the 
inscription  outlined  in  hair 
strokes  only. 

Skeptic,  Sceptic,  skep'tik,re.  One 
who  is  yet  undecided  as  to  what 
is  true;  an  inquirer  after  facts 
or  reasons.  ( Metaph .)  A  doubter 
as  to  whether  any  fact  or  truth 
can  be  certainly  known.  (Theol.) 

One  who  disbelieves  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Christian  religion; 
infidel  ;  unbeliever.  [F.  seep- 
tique ,  L.  scepticus,  Gr.  skeptikos, 
thoughtful,  inquiring,  skepti- 
koi,  the  Skeptics,  followers  of 
the  Greek  philosopher  Pyrrho, 
skeptesthai,  to  consider,  look  at 
carefully;  s.  rt.  spy.]— Skep'tic, 

-tical,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  being, 
a  skeptic  ;  hesitating  to  admit 
the  certainty  of  doctrines  or 
principles;  doubting  or  denying 
the  truth  of  revelation.- Skepr- 
ticism,  -tY-sizm,  n.  An  undecided,  inquiring  state 
of  mind;  doubt;  uncertainty.  (Metaph.)  The  doc¬ 
trine  that  no  fact  or  principle  can  be  certainly 
known;  universal  doubt.  (Theol.)  A  doubting  of 
the  truth  of  revelation,  or  a  denial  of  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  of  the  being,  per¬ 
fections,  or  truth  of  God. 

Sketch,  skech,  n.  A  first  rough  or  incomplete  draught 
or  plan  of  any  design  ;  outline  ;  delineation.  —  v.  t. 
[sketched  (skecht'),  sketching.]  To '  draw  the 
outline  or  general  figure  of,  make  a  rough  draught 
of;  to  plan  by  giving  the  principal  points  or  ideas 


of,  design,  draught,  depict,  portray,  paint.  [D.  schets, 
G.  schizze,  a  sketch,  It.  schizzo,  a  splash  of  mud,  also 
an  engrossment  or  first  rough  draft  of  a  picture, 
writing,  etc.,  fr.  schizzare,  to  spirt  out  liquid,  blot, 
dash,  or  dabble  with  dirt,  draw  a  rough  draft;  cf. 
D.  kind  den.  to  splash,  dirty,  also  to  daub  or  paint 
badly,  fr.  kladde ,  a  blot,  splash  of  mud,  klad,  a  spot, 
blot,  draught  or  sketch,  memorandum,  day-book, 
LG.  kladde,  first  scheme  of  a  writing.]  —  Sketch'y, 
-Y,  a.  Containing  only  an  outline  or  rough  form, 
in  the  manner  of  a  sketch;  in¬ 
complete. 

Skew-back,  sku'bak,  re.  (Civil 


Skeleton  of  a  Man. 

a,  parietal  bone  ;  b,  frontal  bone  ;  c,  orbit ;  d, 
temporal  bone  ;  c,  lower  jaw  ;  f,  clavicle  ;  g , 
cervical  vertebrae  ;  h,  shoulder  blade  ;  i,  hu¬ 
merus  ;  jy  lumbar  vertebrae  ;  k,  l,  ilium  i  m> 
ulna  ;  n,  radius  ;  o,  carpus  ;  p ,  metacarpus  ; 
q ,  phalanges  ;  r,  femur  ;  s,  patella  ;  £,  tibia  ; 
u ,  fibula  ;  v,  tarsus  ;  wt  metatarsus  ;  xy  pha¬ 
langes. 


Skew-back. 

engin.)  The  course  of  masonry 
forming  the  abutment  for  the 
voussoirs  of  a  segmental  arch, 
or  in  iron  bridges,  for  the  ribs. 
[Fr.  skew  =  askew ,  q.  v.,  and 
6aci\] 

Skewer,  sku'er,  re.  A  pointed  rod 
for  fastening  meat  to  a  spit,  or 
for  keeping  it  in  form  while 
roasting,  —  formerly^  used  in¬ 
stead  Of  pins. —  V.  t.  [SKEWERED 
(-erd),  -eking.]  To  fasten  with 
skewers.  [ProvE.  skiver  —  shiv¬ 
er,  a  splinter  of  wood,  Ic.  ski/a, 
Sw.  skifva,  a  slice:  see  Shive.] 
Skid,  skid,  re.  (]S!aut.)  A  piece  of 
timber  to  protect  the  side  of  a 
vessel  from  injury  by  heavy 
bodies  hoisted  or  lowered 
against  it.  A  chain  for  fasten¬ 
ing  the  wheel  of  a  wagon,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  turning  when  descend¬ 
ing  a  steep  hill;  a  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  for  supporting  anything,  or 
along  which  something  is  rolled 
or  caused  to  move.  —  v.  t.  To 
check  (a  wheel)  with  a  skid;  to 
support  or  roll  on  skids.  [ME. 
schide,  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  Ic. 
skidh,  a  billet  of  wood,  also  a 
snow-shoe,  Lithuan.  skeda,  a 
splint,  splinter,  fr.  skedu,  I 
cleave;  s.  rt,  sheath ,  shed.] 

Skiff,  skif,  re.  A  small,  light  boat. 
—  v.t.  [skiffed  (skirt),  shif¬ 
ting.]  To  sail  upon  in  a  skiff. 
[F.  esquif,  a  skiff,  MIIG.  skif,  G. 
schiff  =  E.  ship.] 

Skill,  skil,  re.  Knowledge;  under¬ 
standing  ;  familiar  knowledge 
of  any  art  or  science,  united 
with  readiness  and  dexterity  in 
execution  or  performance;  abil¬ 
ity  to  perceive  and  perform  ; 
dexterity ;  expertness.  [ME. 
and  Ic.  skil,  skilja,  to  part,  sep¬ 
arate,  distinguish,  Sw.skcd,  rea¬ 
son,  skilja,  to  separate,  Lithuan. 
skelti,  to  cleave  ;  s.  rt.  shear, 
shell,  scale,  shilling.]  —  Skilled, 
skild,  a.  Having  familiar 
knowledge  united  with  readi¬ 
ness  and  dexterity  in  its  appli¬ 
cation;  expert;  skillful.— Skill'- 
ful,  -fill,  a.  Possessed  of,  or  dis¬ 
playing  skill ;  expert ;  adept  ; 
masterly;  adroit;  clever.  —  Skill'fully,  adv.  —  Skill'- 
fulness,  re. 

Skillet,  skil'let,  re.  A  small  vessel  with  a  handle,  for 
heating  water,  etc.  [OF.  escuellette,  dim.  of  escuelle, 
a  porringer,  L.  scutella,  dim.  of  scidra,  a  tray,  dish; 
pro’b.  s.  rt.  L.  scutum,  a  shield;  s.  rt.  scuttle.] 

Skim,  skim,  v.  t.  [skimmed  (skimd), -t.iing.]  To  clear 
(a  liquid)  from  cream,  scum,  or  anything  floating, 
by  an  instrument  which  passes  just  below  the  sur¬ 
face;  to  take  off  by  skimming  (cream,  etc.);  to  pass 
near  the  surface  of.  —  v.  i.  To  pass  lightly,  glide 
along  near  the  surface;  to  hasten  along  superficially. 


&m,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  2nd,  eve,  term ;  In,  Ice ;  Odd,  tone,  dr  j 
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[Same  as  scum,  q.  v.;  Dan.  skumme,  to  skim,  fr.  skum,  \ 
scum.  Ir.  sgemin ,  I  skim,  fr.  sgeim,  foam,  scum.J  — 
Skim'ming,  n.  Act  of  taking  off  that  which  floats 
upon  a  liquid,  as  scum,  cream,  etc.:  pi.  that  which 
is  removed  from  the  surface  of  a  liquid  by  skimming. 

—  Bkim'mer,  n.  A  utensil  for  skimming  liquids. — 
Skim'-milk,  n.  Milk  from  which  the  cream  lias  been 
taken;  skimmed  milk. 

Skimp,  skimp,  v.  t.  [skimped  (skimt),  skimping.]  To 
slight,  do  carelessly,  make  insufficient  provision  for. 

—  r.  i.  To  save,  be  niggardly.  —  a.  Scanty.  [Prob. 
same  as  scant  or  scrimp,  q.  v.l  —  Skinch,  v.  t. 
[skixciied  (skincht),  skinching.]  To  give  short 
measure  to. 

Skin,  skin,  n.  (Physiol.)  The  external  membranous 
envelope  of  animal  bodies.  Skin  of  an  animal  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  body;  a  hide;  pelt;  exterior  coat  of 
fruits  and  plants.  —  v.  t.  [skinned  (skind),  -ning.] 
To  strip  off  the  skin  or  hide  of;  to  flay,  peel;  to  cov¬ 
er  with  skin,  or  as  with  skin.  —  v.  i.  To  be  covered 
with  skin.  [Ic.  and  Sw.  skinn,  skin,  G.  schirulen,  to 
skin,  flay.]  —  Skin'ny,  -nY,  a.  Consisting  of  skin,  or 
Of  skin  only;  wanting  flesh.—  Skin'less,  a.  Having 
no  skin  or  a  very  thin  skin. —  Skin'ner,  n.  One  who 
skins;  one  who  deals  in  skins,  pelts,  or  hides. —  Skin'- 
deep,  n.  Superficial;  slight. — flint, n.  A  very  penu¬ 
rious  person;  a  miser;  niggard. 

Skinch.  See  under  Sjcimp. 

Skip,  skip,  v.  i.  [skipped  (skipt),  -ping.]  To  leap, 
bound,  spring  as  a  goat  or  lamb;  to  pass  without  no¬ 
tice,  make  omissions.  —  v.  t.  To  pass  over  or  by, 
omit,  miss,  leap  over.  —  n.  A  leap;  bound;  spring; 
act  of  passing  over  an  interval  from  one  thing  to 
another;  an  omission  of  a  part.  [Ir.  sgiob,  to  snatch, 
Ga.  sgiab,  to  start  suddenly,  snatch  at  a  thing,  sgob, 
to  pluck,  bite,  twitch,  Skr.  kship,  to  throw,  impel, 
kshipra,  quick,  Ic.  skoppa,  to  spin  like  a  top.]  — 
Skip'per.  n.  A  dancer;  the  cheese  maggot;  a  kind 
offish.  —  Skip'-jack,  n.  An  upstart.  (Entom.)  One 
of  a  family  of  coleopterous  insects  remarkable  for 
leaping  to  a  considerable  height  when  placed  upon 
their  backs.  ( Ichth .)  The  name  of  several  kinds 
of  fish,  esp.  the  blue-fish.  —  Skip'ping-rope,  n.  A 
small  rope  used  by  children  in  skipping,  or  leaping 
up  and  down. 

Skipper,  skip'pSr,  n.  (Naut.)  The  master  of  a  small 
trading  or  merchant  vessel.  [See  under  Ship.] 

Skirmish,  skSr'mish,  n.  A  slight  fight  in  war;  a  slight 
combat,  esp.  between  detachments  and  small  parties; 
acontest;  contention.  —  r.  i.  [skirmished  (-mis)it), 
-MISIIING.]  To  fight  slightly  or  in  small  parties;  to 
engage  in  a  skirmish.  [Same  as  scrimmage,  ME. 
scarmishe,  OF.  escarmouche,  a  skirmish;  s.  rt.  ME. 
skirmen,  OF.  eskermir ,  to  fence.  OIIG.  scirman,  to  de¬ 
fend,  fight,  fr.  scirm,  schirm ,  a  shield,  guard,  defense; 
s.  rt.  sca/YonoacA.]  —  Skir'misher,  n. 

Skirret,  skir'ret,  n.  A  plant,  cultivated  in  Europe  for 
its  esculent  tuberous  root,  which  resembles  the  par¬ 
snip  in  flavor.  [Contr.  fr.  skirwort,  its  older  name, 
corrupt,  of  sugar  wort.] 

Skirrhus.  See  Sciriuius. 

Skirt,  sk§rt,  n.  The  lower  and  loose  part  of  a  coat  or 
other  garment;  part  of  a  dress,  etc.,  below  the  waist; 
the  edge,  or  something  running  along  the  edge,  of 
anything;  border;  margin;  extreme  part;  the  grind¬ 
ing  surface  on  a  millstone,  between  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  and  a  smaller  concentric  circle;  a  petticoat. — 
v.  t.  To  border,  form  the  border  or  edge  of,  run  along 
the  edge  of. —  v.  i.  To  be  on  the  border,  live  near  the 
extremity.  [Same  as  shirt ,  q.  v.  ;  s.  rt.  short,  kirtle .] 

Skit,  skit,  n.  A  reflection,  jeer,  or  jibe;  an  oblique 
taunt.—  v.  t.  To  cast  reflections  on,  asperse.  [ProvE., 
to  reflect  on,  Scot.,  to  flounce,  caper  like  a  horse,  Sw. 
skutta,  to  leap,  skytt,  Ic.  skyti,  an  archer,  lit.  a  shoot¬ 
er,  skuti,  a  scoff,  taunt;  s.  rt.  shoot.]  —  Skit'tish,  a. 
Easily  frightened;  shunning  familiarity:  timorous; 
shy;  wanton;  volatile;  hasty.  —  Skit'tishly,  adv. — 
Skit'tishness,  n. 

Skittles,  skit'tlz,  n.  pi.  A  game  in  which  wooden 
pins  are  shot  down  by  a  disk  of  heavy  wood  thrown 
by  the  player.  [Same  as  shuttle ;  ME.  schytle,  name 
of  the  game,  Dan.  skyttel=  E.  shuttle,  q.  v.;  s.  rt. 
shoot,  skit.] 

Skiver,  ski' ver,  n.  An  inferior  quality  of  leather,  made 
of  split  sheep-skin,  tanned  by  immersion  in  sumac, 
and  dyed.  [Same  as  shiver,  q.  v.;  under  Shive.] 

Skulk,  Sculk,  skulk,  v.  i.  [skulked  (skulkt),  skulk¬ 
ing.]  To  get  out  of  the  way  in  a  sneaking  manner; 
to  lurk.  [Dan.  skulke,  to  skill k,  slink,  sneak,  Ic.  skolla, 
to  keep  aloof,  skjol,  a  place  of  shelter.]  —  Skulk. 
Skulk'er,  n.  One  who  skulks  oravoids  duty;  a  shirk. 


Skull,  skul,  n.  (Anat.)  The  bony  case  which  incloses 
the  brain:  see  Skeleton.  An  empty,  brainless  head. 
[Ic.  and  Sw.  skat,  a  bowl:  s.  rt.  scale.]  —  Skull'-cap, 
n.  A  close-fitting  cap.  (  Hot.)  An  herbaceous  plant, 
the  calyx  of  whose  flower,  when  inverted,  appears 
like  a  Helmet  with  the  vizor  raised  :  Scutellaria. 

Skunk,  skunk,  n.  An  Amer.  carnivorous  animal,  al¬ 
lied  to  the  weasel 
and  badger,  which 
ejects  to  a  great 
distance,  when  ir¬ 
ritated  or  alarmed, 
an  intensely  fetid 
and  offensive 
fluid.  [Contr.  fr. 

Abenaki  seggnku.] 

— S  k  u  n  k  '  bird, 

S.-black'bird,  n. 

T  h  e  bobolink,  — 
so  called  fr.  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  the 
colors  of  the  male, 
at  certain  sea¬ 
sons,  to  those  of  a 

skunk. - cab'- 

bage,  n.  An  endogenous  Amer.  plant,  named  from 
its  disagreeable  odor. 

Sky,  ski,  n.  The  apparent  arch  or  vault  of  heaven:  the 
firmament;  heavens;  the  weather:  climate.  [Ic., 
Dan.,  and  Sw.,  a  cloud.  AS.  scua,  Ic.  skuggi,  shade, 
shadow;  s.  rt.  Skr.  sku,  to  cover,  L  ohscurns  — E.  ob¬ 
scure,  E.  scum,  shower,  hide.]  —  Sky'ey,  -Y,  a.  Like 
the  sky;  ethereal.  —  Sky'-coFor,  n.  T  i  color  of  the 
sky:  a  particular  species  of  blue  color;  azure.— 
-lark,  n.  A  spe¬ 
cies  of  lark  that 
mounts  almost 
)  e  rpendicular- 
y  to  a  great 
height  and 
sings  as  it  flies, 
common  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  some 
parts  of  Asia. — 

-lark'ing,  n. 

(Nani.)  Act  of 
running  about 
the  rigging  of  a 
vessel  in  sport; 
frolicking  ;  ca- 
ro  using.  — 

-light,  n.  A  win¬ 
dow  in  the  roof 
of  a  building,  or  ceiling  of  a  room,  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  light  from  above.  — rock'et,  n.  A  rocket 
that  ascends  high  and  burns  as  it  flies  ;  a  species 
of  fireworks.- — sail,  n.  (Naut.)  The  sail  set  next 
above  the  royal:  see  Sail. 

Slab,  slab,  n.  A  thin  piece  of  anything,  esp.  of  mai* 
ble  or  other  stone,  having  plane  surfaces;  an  outside 
piece  taken  from  a  log  in  sawing  it  into  boards  or 
planks.  [Languedoc  esclapo,  a  chip,  slab  of  wood  or 
unworked  stone,  fr.  esclapa,  to  split  wood;  perh.  s. 
rt.  F.  dclater,  to  fly  into  fragments:  see  Eclat,  and 
Slate,  under  Slat.]  —  Slab'-sid'ed,  a.  Having  flat 
sides;  tall,  or  long  and  lank. 

Slabber,  slab'-  or  slob'btlr,  v.  i.  [-bered  (-bUrd), 
-Bering.]  To  let  the  saliva  or  other  liquid  fall  from 
the  mouth  carelessly;  to  drivel,  slaver.—  v.  t.  To  wet 
and  foul  by  liquids  suffered  to  fall  carelessly  from 
the  mouth,  or  by  liquid  spilled  ;  to  shed,  spill.  —  n. 
Moisture  let  fall  from  the  mouth  ;  slaver.  [OD. 
slabben,  LG.  slabbern,  to  slabber;  prob.  s.  rt.  Ir.  and 
Ga.  slaib,  mud,  mire,  perh.  E.  slip,  slop  ;  same  as 
slaver,  slubber .]  —  Slab'berer,  n.  One  who  slabbers; 
an  idiot. 

Slack,  slak,  a.  Not  tense;  not  hard  drawn;  not  hold¬ 
ing  fast;  not  using  due  diligence;  not  earnest  or 
eager;  notviolent;  not  rapid;  loose;  relaxed;  remiss; 
inactive;  slow;  tardy.  —  adv.  In  a  slack  manner; 
partially.  — n.  The  part  of  a  rope,  etc.,  that  hangs 
loose,  having  no  strain  upon  it;  in  Eng.,  small  coal; 
coal  broken  into  small  pieces.  [ME.,  Sw.,  and  Dan. 
slak,  AS.  sleac,  MHG.  slach,  slack,  slow;  prob.  s.  rt. 
Skr.  srij,  to  let  flow,  let  loose,  sri,  to  flow,  prob.  E. 
lag,  lax,  languish,  slug,  slouch.]  —  Slack  water.  The 
time  when  the  tide  runs  slowly,  or  the  wr  ter  is  at 
rest;  or  the  interval  between  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  tide.—  Slack,  Slack'en,  -n,  v.  i.  [slacked  (slakt) 
or  slackened  (-nd);  slacking,  slackening.]  To 
become  slack;  to  be  made  less  tense,  firm,  or  rigid; 
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to  be  remiss  or  backward,  neglect;  to  lose  solidity  by 
a  chemical  combination  with  water ;  to  abate,  be¬ 
come  lessviolent;  to  languish,  flag.  —  v.t.  To  ren¬ 
der  slack,  make  less  tense  or  tight;  to  render  less  ear¬ 
nest,  violent,  energetic,  rapid,  or  decided  ;  to  with¬ 
hold,  use  less  liberally;  to  change  irom  a  solid  form 
to  a  powder  by  supplying  water,  slake  ;  to  repress, 
check.  —  Slack'ly,  ado.  In  a  slack  manner;  loosely; 
remissly.  —  Slack'ness,  n.  —  Slag,  n.  The  dross  or 
recrement  of  a  metal;  vitrified  cinders;  the  scoria 
of  a  volcano.  [Sw.  slagg ,  slag,  dross  which  flows 
over  when  the  metal  is  fused,  Ic.  slagna,  to  flow 
over,  be  spilt,  slag ,  wet,  dampness,  G.  schlacke, 
dross,  sediment;  a  form  of  slack.]  —  Slake,  slak,  v.  t. 
[slaked  (slakt),  slaking.]  To  quench,  extinguish, 
cool;  to  mix  with  water,  so  that  a  true  chemical  com¬ 
bination  shall  change  the  form;  to  slack.  —  v.i.  To 
go  out,  become  extinct.  [ME.  slakcn,  to  render  slack, 
slake,  slekken,  to  quench,  extinguish,  AS.  sleacian,  to 
grow  slack  or  remiss,  fr.  sleac.] 

Slam,  slam,  v.  t.  [slammed  (slamd), -MING.]  To  shut 
with  violence  and  noise  ;  to  bang.  — v.  i.  To  strike 
violently  and  noisily.  (Mach.)  To  strike  hard,  as  a 
moving  part  upon  its  seat.  —  n.  A  violent  driving 
and  dashing  against;  a  violent  shutting  of  a  door, 
etc.  [Sw.  dial,  slamma,  Ic.  slamra,  to  slam,  Sw.  slam¬ 
mer,  a  clank,  noise;  s.  rt.  slap.] 

Slander,  slan'der,  n.  A  false  tale  or  report  maliciously 
uttered,  and  tending  to  injure  the  reputation  of  an¬ 
other. —  v.t.  [-DERED  (-derd), -dering.]  To  injure 
by  maliciously  uttering  a  false  report;  to  asperse, 
defame,  calumniate,  vilify,  reproach.  [ME.  sclan- 
dre,  OF.  esclandre  also  scandele,  escan dele,  L.  sccm- 
dalum  =  E.  scandal,  q.  v.]  —  Slan'derer,  n.  —  Slan'- 
derous,  -der-us,  a.  Given  or  disposed  to  slander: 
embodying  or  containing  slander ;  calumnious.  — 
Slan'derously,  ado. 

Slang,  n.  Low,  vulgar,  unauthorized  language;  a  col¬ 
loquial  mode  of  expression,  —  esp.,  such  as  is  in 
vogue  with  some  particular  class  in  society.  — v.  t. 
To  address  with  slang  or  ribaldry,  insult  with  vul¬ 
gar  language.  [Prob.  same  as  slang,  obs.  imp.  of 
sling,  to  throw,  cast;  Norwcg.  sleng,  a  slinging,  also 
an  invention,  device,  burden  of  a  song,  slengja,  to 
sling,  cast,  slengja  kjeften  (lit.  to  sling  the  jaw),  to 
slang,  abuse,  vilify.] 

Slant,  slant,  a.  Inclined  from  a  direct  line;  sloping; 
oblique.  —  v.  t.  To  turn  from  a  direct  line,  give  an 
oblique  or  sloping  direction  to.  —  v.  i.  To  be  turned 
or  inclined  from  a  right  line,  lie  obliquely,  slope.  — 
n.  A  slanting  direction  or  plane  ;  a  slope.  [ME. 
slenten,  to  slope,  glide,  Sw.  dial,  slenta,  slanta,  to 
cause  to  slip,  slide,  OSw.  slinta,  to  slip  with  the  foot, 
Sw.  slutta,  to  slant,  slope,  Sw.  dial,  slant,  slippery.] 
—  Slant'ly,  -wise,  ado.  In  an  inclined  direction; 
obliquely. 

Slap,  slap,  n.  A  blow  given  with  the  open  hand,  or 
with  something  broad.  —  v.  t.  [slapped  (slapt), 
-ping.]  To  strike  with  the  open  hand,  or  with  some¬ 
thing  broad.  —  adv.  With  a  sudden  blow;  quickly; 
instantly.  [Prob.  onomat.  ;  ME.  slappe,  a  smart 
blow,  LG.  slapj),  the  sound  of  a  blow,  a  box  on  the 
ears,  G.  schlappe,  a  slap,  schlappen,  to  slap;  s.  rt. 
slam ;  not  s.  rt.  Sw.  slapp,  Dan.  slap,  slack.]  —  Slap'- 
dash,  adv.  In  a  bold,  careless  manner;  at  random; 
with  a  slap;  all  at  once;  slap.  —  Slap'jack,  n.  A 
flat  cake  baked  upon  a  griddle  ;  flapjack  ;  griddle- 
cake. 

Slash,  slash,  v.  t.  [slashed  (slasht).  slashing.]  To 
cut  by  striking  violently  and  at  random;  to  cut  with 
long  cuts.  —  v.  i.  To  strike  violently  and  at  random, 
esp.  with  an  edged  instrument.  — n.  A  long  cut;  cut 
made  at  random;  a  large  slit  in  the  thighs  and  arms 
of  old  costumes,  made  to  show  a  brilliant  color 
through  the  openings.  [ME.  slashen,  OF.  esclecher , 
fr.  OIIG.  slizan,  to  slit,  split;  s.  rt.  slice,  slate.] 

Slat,  slat,  n.  A  thin,  narrow  wooden  strip  or  bar,  as 
in  a  bedstead,  blind,  etc. —  v.  t.  To  slap,  strike,  beat, 
throw  down  violently.  [See  Slate,  following.]  — 
Slate,  slat,  n.  (Min.)  A  metamorphic  rock  of  several 
varieties,  which  readily  splits  into  plates;  any  rock 
or  stone  having  a  slaty  structure  ;  a  prepared  piece 
of  such  stone  ;  esp.,  a  thin,  flat  piece,  for  roofing  or 
covering  hoiises,  etc. ;  a  tablet  for  writing  upon. 
( Amer .  Politics.)  A  list  of  candidates  for  nomina¬ 
tion  ;  a  political  programme.  —  v.  t.  To  cover  with 
slate,  or  plates  of  stone.  [ME.  slat,  sclat,  slate,  OF. 
esclat,  a  sliver,  splinter,  lath,  shingle,  esclater,  OIIG. 
sclisan,  slizan,  G.  srhleissen,  to  split  =  E.  slit ;  s.  rt. 
Mat,  slab,  q.  v.]  —  Slather,  n.  One  who  slates  build¬ 
ings. —  Slatting,  n.  Act  of  covering  with  slates;  cov¬ 


ering  thus  put  on;  slates  taken  collectively;  mate¬ 
rial  for  slating.  —  Slat'y,  -I,  a.  Resembling  slate  ; 
having  the  nature  or  properties  of  slate  ;  composed 
of  thin,  parallel  plates,  capable  of  being  separated 
by  splitting. 

Slattern,  siat'tern,  n.  A  woman  negligent  of  her 
dress  or  house.  [ProvE.  slatter ,  to  be  wasteful  or 
untidy,  ME.  slatten,  to  be  negligent,  Ic.  sletta,  to 
slap,  dab,  splash,  also  a  dab,  splash,  blot;  perh.  s.  rt. 
slay,  sleet.]  —  Slat'ternly,  a.  Resembling  a  slattern; 
sluttish;  negligent;  dirty.—  adv.  Negligently;  awk¬ 
wardly. 

Slaughter,  slaw'ter,  n.  Extensive  and  unnecessary  de¬ 
struction  of  human  life;  carnage;  massacre;  butch¬ 
ery;  murder;  havoc;  act  of  killing  cattle,  etc.,  for 
market,  or  for  the  hides;  wanton  and  useless  destruc¬ 
tion  of  great  numbers  of  animals.  —  v.  t.  [slaugh¬ 
tered  (-terd),  -tering.]  To  kill,  slay  in  battle, 
butcher.  [Ic.  slatr,  a  slaughtering,  butcher’s  meat, 
slutra,  to  slaughter  (cattle);  s.  rt.  slay.]  —  Slaugh''- 
terer,  n.  —  Slaughterous,  -us,  a.  Destructive;  mur¬ 
derous.—  Slaugh'ter-house,?i.  A  house  where  beasts 
are  butchered  lor  the  market. — man.  One  employed 
in  killing. 

Slave,  slav,  n.  A  person  held  in  bondage  to  another; 
one  wholly  subject  to  the  will  of  another;  one  who 
has  lost  power  of  resistance;  a  drudge;  one  who  la¬ 
bors  like  a  slave;  captive;  vassal;  dependent.  —  v.i. 
To  drudge,  toil,  labor  as  a  slave.  [F.  esclave,  G. 
sklave,  MHG.  slave,  a  slave,  G.  Slave,  LL.  Slavus, 
Sclavus,  a  Slavonian,  often  enslaved  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans;  in  Sclavonic,  glorious;  cf.  Russ,  slava,  fame 
=  E.  glory,  q.  v.:  see  Sclave.]  —  Slav'er,  n.  A  ves¬ 
sel  engaged  in  the  slave-trade;  a  person  engaged  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  slaves.  — Slav'ery,  -er-T,  n. 
Condition  of  a  slave;  state  of  entire  subjection  of 
one  person  to  the  will  of  another ;  the  keeping  or 
holding  of  slaves.  —  Slav'ish,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  becom¬ 
ing  slaves;  servile;  abject;  consisting  in  drudgery. — 
Slavishly,  adv. —  Slav'ishness,  n.  —  Slave'-coast,  n. 
A  part  of  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  from  which  slaves 
are  exported.  — hold'er,  n.  One  who  holds  slaves.  — 
-ship,  n.  A  ship  employed  in  the  slave-trade. — trade, 
n.  Business  of  dealing  in  slaves;  esp.  of  transporting 
them  from  their  homes  for  sale  elsewhere. — Slavoc'- 
racy,  -ok'ra-sT,  n.  The  persons  or  political  interest 
maintaining  the  preservation  or  advancement  of 
slavery.  [Gr.  kratein,  to  rule.]  —  Slavonian,  Sla- 
von'ic.  See  under  Sclave. 

Slaver,  slav'er,  n.  Saliva  driveling  from  the  mouth. 
—  v.  i.  [slavered  (-erd),  -ering.]  To  suffer  the 
spittle  to  issue  from  the  mouth;  to  be  besmeared 
with  saliva;  to  slabber,  —  v.  t.  To  smear  with  saliva 
issuing  from  the  mouth.  [Same  as  slabber,  q.  v.]  — 
Slav'erer,  h.  A  driveler  ;  idiot. 

Slaw,  slaw,  n.  Sliced  cabbage,  served  cooked  or  un¬ 
cooked,  as  a  salad.  [D.  sla,  slaa,  contr.  fr.  D.  and 
F.  salade,  salad.] 

Slay,  sla,  v.  t.  [imp.  slew  (sldo);  p.  p.  slain  (slan); 
SLAYING.]  To  put  to  death  by  a  weapon,  or  by  vio¬ 
lence;  to  kill,  destroy,  murder,  slaughter,  butcher. 
[AS.  slean  (imp.  sloh  or  slog,  p.  p.  slogon),  Ic.  and 
Sw.  sla,  Goth,  and  OIIG.  slahan  ;  s.  rt.  slaughter, 
slattern,  sledge,  a  hammer,  sleet,  sly,  perh.  slap, 
slam,  sling,  slit.]  —  Slay'er,  n.—  Sledge,  slej,  n.  A 
large,  heavy  hammer,  f  AS.  slecge,  fr.  slean,  to  slay, 
also  to  smite,  strike,  D.  slegge,  slei,  G.  schlaegel,  a 
mallet,  G.  schlag-hammer  —  sledge-hammer.] 

Sleave,  slev,  n.  The  knotted  or  entangled  part  of  silk 
or  thread;  floss,  or  unspun  or  refuse  silk.  — v.  t.  To 
separate  (threads),  — a  term  used  by  weavers.  [Dan. 
sloife,  Sw.  slejf,  G.  schleife,  LG.  slepe,  a  knot,  noose, 
slepen  =  E.  to  slip.] 

Sleazy,  sle'zf  or  sla'zY,  a.  Wanting  firmness  of  tex¬ 
ture  or  substance;  thin;  flimsy.  [G.  schleiszig,  schlis- 
sig,  worn  out,  thread-bare,  schleiszen,  to  slit,  split, 
decay.] 

Sled,  sled,  n.  A  vehicle  on  runners,  used  for  convey¬ 
ing  heavy  loads  over  the  snow,  —  in  Eng.  called 
sledge;  a  light  seat  mounted  on  runners,  for  slid¬ 
ing  on  snow  and  ice.  —  v.  t.  To  convey  or  transport 
on  a  sled.  [ME.,  Sw.,  and  D.  slede,  Norweg.  slede, 
slee,  OIIG.  slits,  G.  schlitten ;  s.  rt.  slide,  q.  v.]  — 
Sledge,  slej,  n.  A  vehicle  on  runners,  or  on  low 
wheels  ;  a  hurdle  on  which,  formerly,  traitors  were 
drawn  to  the  place  of  execution;  a  heavy  or  covered 
sleigh  for  riding  upon  snow.  —  Sleigh,  sla,  n.  A  ve¬ 
hicle  on  runners,  for  transporting  persons  or  goods 
on  snow  or  ice.—  Sleigh'ing,  n.  State  of  the  snow  or 
ice  which  admits  of  running  sleighs  ;  act  of  riding 
in  a  sleigh. 
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Sledge,  a  hammer:  see  under  Slay;  a  sleigh:  under 
Sled. 

Sleek,  slek,  a.  Having  an  even,  smooth  surface, 
smooth;  glossy.  —  v.  t.  [sleeked  (slekt),  sleek¬ 
ing.]  To  make  even  and  smooth;  to  render  smooth, 
soft,  and  glossy.  [Ic.  slikr,  sleek,  smooth,  OD. 
sleyck,  plain,  even  ;  s.  rt.  D.  slijk,  LG.  slikk,  G. 
schlick,  grease,  slime,  mud,  OHG.  slihhan,  to  crawl, 
sneak  =  E.  slink,  E.  slide,  slip.]  —  Sleek'ly,  adv.  — 
Sleek'ness,  n. 

Sleep,  slgp,  v.  i.  [slept,  sleeping.]  To  take  rest  by 
a  suspension  of  the  voluntary  exercise  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  body  and  mind,  and  an  apathy  of  the 
organs  of  sense;  to  be  careless,  inattentive,  or  un¬ 
concerned;  to  be  dead;  to  be  unused  or  unagitated; 
to  rest;  to  slumber.  —  n.  A  natural  and  healthy, 
but  temporary  and  periodical  suspension  of  the 
functions  of  the  organs  of  sense,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  voluntary  and  rational  soul:  slumber;  repose; 
rest.  [AS.  slsepan,  D.  slapen,  OIIG.  slaf'en,  to  sleep, 
AS.  site/),  D.  slaap,  OHG.  slaf,  sleep,  LG.  slapp.hxx, 
loose,  Russ,  slcibuii,  weak,  faint,  loose;  s.  rt.  slip,  q. 
v.]  —  Sleep'er,  n.  One  who  sleeps;  a,  drone;  lazy 
person.  —  Sleep'y,  -T,  a.  [-iek;  -iest.]  Drowsy; 
inclined  to,  or  overcome  by,  sleep;  tending  to  in¬ 
duce  sleep;  soporiferous;  somniferous.  —  Sleep'ily, 
adv.  In  a  sleepy  manner;  drowsily.  —  Sleep'iness, 
n.  —  Sleep'ing,  p.  a.  Occupied  with  sleep,  or  for 
sleeping.  —  Slee/iing  partner.  A  silent  or  dormant 
partner:  see  Dormant,  Silent.  —  Sleep'less,  a. 
Having  no  sleep;  wakeful;  having  no  rest ;  perpet¬ 
ually  agitated.  —  Sleep'lessness,  n.—  Sleep '-walker, 
n.  A  somnambulist,  or  noctambulist;  one  who  walks 
in  his  sleep. — walking,?*.  Somnambulism;  walk¬ 
ing  in  one’s  sleep;  noctambulism. 

Sleeper,  slep'er,  n.  One  of  a  set  of  timbers  sup¬ 
porting  a  floor,  a  framework,  a  railroad  track,  etc. 
\Nditi.)  One  of  the  knees  which  connect  the  tran¬ 
soms  to  the  after-timbers  on  the  ship’s  quarter. 
[Norweg.  sleip  =  E.  slab,  q.  v.J 

Sleet,  slet,  n.  A  fall  of  hail  or  snow  mingled  with 
rain,  usually  in  fine  particles.  —  v.i.  To  snow  or 
hail  with  a  mixture  of  rain.  [Norweg.  sletta,  sleet, 
also  to  fling,  in  Ic.,  to  slap,  dab  with  liquids;  s.  rt. 
slay,  slattern,  etc.] — Sleet'y, -T,  a.  Consisting  of, 
or  bringing,  sleet. 

Sleeve,  slev,  n.  The  part  of  a  garment  fitted  to  cover 
the  arm;  anything  resembling  a  sleeve.  —  v.t.  To 
furnish  with  sleeves,  put  sleeves  into.  [AS.  slefe, 
slef,  OD.  slev,  a  sleeve,  lit.  thing  slipped  on,  MHG. 
sliefen ,  AS.  slipan  =  E.  to  slip .]  —  To  laugh  in  the 
sleeve.  To  laugh  privately  or  unperceived,  esp. 
while  apparently  preserving  a  grave  demeanor, — 
perh.  orig.  by  hiding  the  face  in  wide  sleeves. — 
Sleeve'less,  a.  Having  no  sleeves. —  Sleeve'-but/ton, 
n.  A  button  to  fasten  a  wristband  or  cuff. 

Sleid-  See  under  Sley. 

Sleigh,  etc_.  See  under  Sled. 

Sleight,  slit,  7i.  An  artful  trick;  a  feat  so  dexterous¬ 
ly  performed  that  the  manner  of  performance  es¬ 
capes  observation  ;  dexterous  practice  ;  dexterity. 
[Ic.  sliegrlh,  slyness,  cunning,  fr.  slsegr  =  E.  sit/,  q. 
v.]  —  Sleight  of  hand.  Legerdemain. 

Slender,  slen'dgr,  a.  Thin  or  narrow  in  proportion 
to  length;  slim;  not  thick;  not  small;  weak;  feeble; 
moderate  ;  trivial ;  inconsiderable  ;  small ;  inade¬ 
quate  ;  meager  ;  spare  ;  abstemious  ;  simple.  [OD. 
slinder,  slender,  thin,  also  a  water-snake,  slinderen, 
to  drag,  train,  LG.  slender,  a  long,  trailing  gown, 
slindern,  to  slide  on  the  ice;  s.  rt.  shae.]  —  Slen'derly, 
adv. —  Slen'derness,  n. 

Slept.  See  Sleep. 

Sleuth,  sluth,  n.  The  track  of  a  man  or  beast  as 
known  by  the  scent.  [Scot,  form  of  slot  (q.  v.),  a 
deer’s  track.]  —  Sleuth'-hound,  n.  A  dog  that  pur¬ 
sues  by  scent;  bloodhound. 

Slew.  £ee  Slay. 

Sley,  sla,  n.  A  weaver’s  reed.  [AS.  she.] — Sley, 
Sleid,  slad,  v.  t.  To  part  the  threads  of,  and  arrange 
them  in  a  reed,  —  a  term  used  by  weavers. 

Slice,  slls,  v.  t.  [sliced  (slist),  slicing.]  To  cut  into 
thin  pieces,  or  to  cut  off  a  thin,  broad  piece  from; 
to  cut  intoparts. —  n.  A  thin,  broad  piece  cut  off; 
that  which  is  thin  and  broad,  like  a  slice;  a  broad, 
short-handled  fire-pan;  a  salver,  platter,  or  tray;  a 
broad,  thin  knife  for  taking  up  or  serving  fish;  a 
spatula.  ( Ship-build ing.)  A  tapering  piece  of  plank 
to  be  driven  between  the  timbers  before  planking. 
[ME.  sclice,  OF.  csclice,  fr.  esclier,  esclicer,  to  split, 
slit,  break,  OHG.  slizan  =  E.  to  slit ;  s.  rt.  slate, 
slash.] 


Slick,  slik,  a.  Sleek;  smooth. — v.t.  To  make  sleek 
or  smooth.  See  Sleek. 

Slide,  slid,  v.  i.  [imp.  slid  ;  p.  p.  slid  or  sudden  ; 
sliding.]  To  move  along  the  surface  of  anybody 
by  slipping;  to  slip,  glide;  esp.,  to  move  over  snow 
of  ice  with  a  glib,  uninterrupted  motion;  to  pass  in¬ 
advertently;  to  move  gently  onward  without  fric¬ 
tion  or  hindrance;  to  slip,  fall.  —  v.  t.  To  thrust 
along;  to  thrust  by  slipping;  to  pass  or  put  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  slip.  —  n.  A  smooth  and  easy  passage;  one 
who,  or  that  which,  slides;  a  slider;  descent  of  a 
detached  mass  of  earth  or  rock  down  a  declivity  ; 
a  place  for  sliding;  an  inclined  plane  or  chute  tor 
dogs,  etc. ;  a  slip  of  glass  for  a  microscope,  etc. 
(Mus.)  A  grace  consisting  of  2  small  notes  moving 
by  conjoint  degrees,  and  leading  to  a  principal  note 
either  above  or  beiow.  [AS.  slidan,  Ir.  and  Ga. 
slaod,  Lithuan.  slysti,  to  slide,  AS.  slulor,  Lithuan. 
slklus,  slippery;  s.  rt.  Skr.  sri,  to  flow,  sriti,  gliding, 
sliding,  E.  sled,  slender,  q.  v.]  —  Slid'er,  n.  —  Slid'- 
ing-rule,  n.  A  mathematical  instrument  consisting 
of  2  parts,  one  of  which  slides  upon  the  other,  for 
the  mechanical  performance  of  addition,  subtrac¬ 
tion,  multiplication,  and  division. — scale,  n.  A 
scale  for  raising  or  lowering  imposts  in  proportion 
to  the  fall  or  rise  of  prices;  a  sliding-rule;  a  variable 
scale  of  wages,  prices,  etc. 

Slight,  slit,  a.  Not  decidedly  marked;  inconsiderable; 
unimportant;  insignificant;  not  severe  or  dangerous; 
superficial;  careless;  weak  ;  gentle  ;  not  stout  or 
heavy  ;  slender.  —  n.  A  moderate  degree  of  con¬ 
tempt,  manifested  by  neglect  or  oversight;  disdain; 
scorn.  —  v.  t.  To  disregard,  as  of  little  value  and 
unworthy  of  notice.  [OD.  slicht,  even,  flat,  slecht, 
slight,  single,  simple,  OLG.  sligt,  even,  smooth,  silly, 
poor,  bad;  s.  rt.  slay.]  —  Slight'er,  n.  —  Slight'ly, 
adv.  —  Slight'ness,  n. 

Slily,  etc.  See  under  Sly. 

Slim,  slim,  a.  [slimmer;  -mest.]  Of  small  diameter 
or  thickness  in  proportion  to  the  height;  slender; 
weak;  slight;  unsubstantial.  [OD.  slim,  Dan.  and 
Sw.  slem,  G.  schlimm,  bad,  evil,  cunning,  —  confused 
in  meaning  with  slender.]  —  Slim'ness,  n. 

Slime,  slim,  n.  Any  soft,  glutinous,  or  viscous  sub¬ 
stance;  viscous  mud;  bitumen;  a  viscous  mucus  ex¬ 
uded  by  certain  animals  or  worms;  anything  of  a 
clinging  and  offensive  nature.  [AS.,  Ic.,  and  OIIG. 
slim,  anything  glutinous,  mire,  mucus,  Russ,  slina, 
saliva, drivel;  s.  rt.  Gr.  sialon  =  L.  and  E.  saliva.  Lith¬ 
uan.  seile,  spittle ;  not  s.  rt.  L.  limits,  mud.]  —  Slim''y, 
-I,  a.  [-ier;  -iest.]  Abounding  with,  consisting  of, 
overspread  with,  or  resembling  slime;  viscous;  gluti¬ 
nous.  —  Slim'iness,  n. 

Sling,  sling,  n.  An  instrument  for  throwing  stones, 
consisting  of  a  strap  and  2  strings;  a  throw;  stroke; 
a  kind  of  hanging  bandage  put  round  the  neck,  in 
which  a  wounded  arm  or  hand  is  sustained.  (ATa«f.) 
A  rope,  with  hooks,  by  which  a  cask  or 
bale  is  swung  in  or  out  of  a  ship;  a  rope 
or  iron  band  for  securing  the  center  of 


yard  to  the  mast.  —  v.  t.  [slung, 
.inging.1  To  throw  with  a  sling;  to 


a 

SLINGING.] 

hurl,  cast :  to  hang  so  as  to  swing. 
(Naut.)  To  put  in  ropes,  or  suspend, 
as  a  cask,  gun,  etc.  [AS.  slingan,  D. 
slingeren,  to  fling,  cast  with  a  jerk;  s.  rt. 
slide,  slip,  slink,  slang.]  —  Sling'er,  n. 
—  Slung'-shot,  n.  A  small  metal  ball 


attached  to  a  short  handle  or  string,  for  g].ng  used 


Stl  iking.  hnistinff  nnd 

Sling,  sling,  n.  A  drink  composed  of  i  o'w em  n  g 
spirit  (usually  gin)  and  water  sweet-  weights, 
ened.  [LG.  slingen,  to  swallow.] 

Slink,  slink,  v.  i.  [slunk  (slank,  obs.  or  rare);  slink¬ 
ing.]  To  creep  away  meanly,  steal  away,  sneak; 
to  miscarry,  as  a  beast.  — v.  t.  To  cast  prematurely; 
to  miscarry  of,  as  the  female  of  a  beast.  [AS.  shn- 
can,  LG.  stiken,  G.  schleichen,  to  crawl,  sneak;  s.  rt. 

Slip,  *s?ip,  v.  i.  [slipped  (slipt),  -ping.]  To  move 
along  the  surface  of  a  thing  without  bounding,  roll¬ 
ing,  or  stepping;  to  slide,  glide;  to  move,  start,  or 
fly  out  of  place  ;  to  sneak,  slink,  depart  or  with¬ 
draw  secretly  ;  to  err,  fall  into  error  or  fault ;  to 
pass  unexpectedly  or  imperceptibly  ;  to  enter  by 
oversight;  to  escape  insensibly,  be  lost.  —  v.t.  To 
convey  secretly;  to  cut  slips  from  (a  plant);  to  take 
off;  to  let  loose;  to  throw  off,  disengage  one’s  self 
from;  to  suffer  abortion  of. — n.  Act  of  slipping;  an 
unintentional  error  or  fault;  a  twig  separated  from 
the  main  stock;  a  scion;  cutting;  a  leash  by  which  a 


sin,  cflbe,  foil;  mdbn,  foot ;  cow,  oil ;  Roger  or  ipk,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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dog  is  held;  an  escape;  a  secret  or  unexpected  deser¬ 
tion;  a  long,  narrow  piece.  (Print.)  A  portion  of 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper  or  other  work  struck  off 
by  itself.  Anything  easily  slipped  on  ;  a  loose  gar¬ 
ment  worn  by  a  female;  a  child’s  pinafore;  an  out¬ 
side  covering  or  case;  an  opening  or  space  left  be¬ 
tween  wharves  or  in  a  dock;  a  long  seat  or  pew  in 
churches.  [AS.  slipan,  D.  slippen,  to  slip,  pass  away, 
escape,  Ic.  sleppa,  to  let  slip,  also  to  slip,  slide,  fail, 
miss*;  s.  rt.  serpent ,  slope,  sleeve,  slop,  slab,  sleeper.]  — 
Slip'-luiot,  71.  A  knot  which  slips  along  the  rope 
or  Tine  around  which  it  is  made. — rope,  n.  A  rope 
holding  a  cable  before  it  is  slipped.  —  Slip'per,  n. 
One  who,  or  that  which,  slips;  a  kind  of  light  shoe, 
which  may  be  slipped  on  with  ease;  a  kind  of  iron 
slide  or  shoe  for  the  wheel  of  a  wagon.  [AS.  slype- 
scos,  slip-shoe.]  —  Slip'pery,  -per-T,  a.  Allowing  or 
causing  anything  to  slip  or  move  smoothly,  rapidly, 
and  easily  upon  the  surface  of;  smooth;  glib;  not 
affording  firiy  footing  or  confidence;  liable  or  apt 
to  slip  awav  ;  liable  to  slip  ;  not  standing  firm  ; 
unstable;  changeable;  uncertain.  [AS.  sliper.]  — 
Slip'perily,  adv.  —  Slip'periness,  n.  —  Slip'shod,  a. 
Wearing  shoes  like  slippers,  without  pulling  up  the 
quarters  or  heels;  careless  in  manners,  style,  etc.; 
snuffling.—  Slip'slop,  n.  Bad  liquor. 

Slit,  slit,  v.  t.  [imp.  slit;  p.  p.  slit  or  slutted;  slit¬ 
ting.]  To  cut  lengthwise,  cut  into  long  pieces  or 
strips  ;  to  cut  or  make  a  long  fissure  in  or  upon  ;  to 
rend,  split,  cut.  —  n.  A  long  cut;  narrow  opening. 
[AS.  slitan,  Ic.  and  Sw.  slita,  to  slit,  rend,  OIIG. 
slizan,  to  split;  peril,  s.  rt.  L.  Isedere,  Skr.  sridh ,  to 
injure;  s.  rt.  slate ,  slice,  slash,  eclat ;  not  s.  rt.  sleet.] 

—  Slit'ter,  n.  —  Slit'ting-mill,  n.  A  mill  where  iron 
bars  or  plates  are  slit  into  strips,  nail-rods,  etc. 

Sliver,  sliv'er  or  sli'ver,  v.  t.  [-ered  (-erd),  -ering.] 
To  cut  or  divide  into  long,  thin,  or  very  small  pieces. 

—  n.  A  long  piece  cut  Or  rent  off,  or  a  piece  cut  or 
rent  lengthwise;  a  sharp*  slender  fragment;  a  loose, 
untwisted  strand  of  fiber,  ready  for  stubbing  or  rov¬ 
ing.  [Same  as  slit ;  dim.  of  ProvE.  slive,  a  slice,  chip, 
also  to  cut,  slice  off,  fr.  AS.  slifan  =  slitan :  see  Slit.] 

Sloat,  slot,  h.  A  narrow  piece  of  timber  which  holds 
together  large  pieces;  a  slat.  [Same  as  slot,  a  bar.] 

Slobber.  See  Slabber. 

Sloe,  slo,  n.  A  British  shrub  of  the  plum  family,  —  the 
blackthorn;  its  small,  black,  bitter  fruit.  [AS.  sld, 
OIIG.  sleha,  a  sloe,  plum;  D.  sleeuw,  sharp,  tart  =  E. 
slow.] 

Slogan,  slo'gan,  n.  The  war-cry,  or  gathering-word, 
of  a  Highland  clan  in  Scotland.  [Ga.,  contr.  fr. 
sluagh-ghaimn,  army-cry.] 

Sloop,  sloop,  ?<.  (Nuut.)  A  vessel  with  1  mast,  the 
mainsail  of  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  gaff  above,  to  a 
boom  below,  and  to  the 
mast  on  its  foremost  edge, 
and  carrying  a  jib.  [D.  sloep, 

OD.  sloepe,  pern.  fr.  F. 
chaloupe  =  E.  shallop,  q.  v.] 

—  Sloop  of  war.  A  war  ves¬ 
sel  (ship,  brig,  or  schooner) 
below  the  grade  of  frigate. 

Slop,  slop,  7i.  Liquid  careless¬ 
ly  spilled  or  thrown  about; 
a  puddle,  pi.  Dirty  water; 
water  in  which  anything  has 
been  washed  or  rinsed;  poor 
or  weak  drink  or  liquid  food. 

—  v.  t.  To  cause  (a  liquid) 
to  overflow  by  the  motion 
of  the  vessel  containing  it ;  to  spill;  to  spill  liquid 
upon.  —  v.  i.  To  overflow  or  be  spilled,  as  a  liquid, 
by  the  motion  of  the  vessel  containing  it.  [Orig.  a 
slippery  place;  AS.  sloppe,  the  droppings  of  a  cow, 
slgpe,  a  viscid  substance,  slupan,  to  dissolve,  slipan, 
to  slip,  Ga.  and  Ir .  slaib,  mire,  mud;  s.  rt.  cowslip.] 

—  Slop'py,  -pf,  a.  Wet,  so  as  to  spatter  easily; 
muddy ;  plashy. 

Slop,  slop,  ><.  A  lower  garment,  as  breeches,  trowsers, 
etc.,  —  chiefly  in  pi.  pi.  Ready-made  clothes,  bed¬ 
ding,  etc.  [AS.  of'ersli/pe ,  Ic.  sloppe,  a  gown,  loose 
trailing  garment,  fr.  sleppa,  to  slip;  s.  rt.  slide,  sleeve.] 

—  Slop'  shop,  «.  A  place  where  ready-made  clothes 
arc  sold. 

Slope,  slop,  a.  Inclined,  or  inclining,  from  a  horizon¬ 
tal  direction.  —  n.  A  line  or  direction  inclining 
from  a  horizontal  line;  prop.,  a  direction  downward; 
any  ground  whose  surface  forms  an  angle  with  the 

Filane  of  the  horizon;  a  declivity  or  acclivity.  —  v.  t. 
sloped  (slopt),  sloping.]  To  form  with  a  slope, 


Sloop. 


Sloth. 


direct  obliquely,  incline.  —  v.  i.  To  take  an  oblique 
direction,  be  inclined.  [Same  as  slip .] 

Slosh.  Same  as  Slush. 

Slot,  slot,  7i.  A  broad,  flat,  wooden  bar;  a  slat;  sloat. 
ID.  and  LG.;  D.  sluiten,  LG.  sluten,  to  shut;  s.  rt.  Gr. 
kleiein,  L.  claudere  =  E.  to  close.] 

Slot,  slot,  n.  The  track  of  a  deer.  (Mach.)  A  depres¬ 
sion  or  mortise  in  a  plate  of  metal,  or  a  slit  or  aper¬ 
ture  through  it,  for  the  reception  of  some  part  of  a 
machine,  either  fixed  as  a  key-bolt,  or  movable  as  a 
sliding  adjustment.  —  v.  t.  To  slit  or  groove.  [ME. 
and  Scot,  sleuth  (q.  v.),  a  track,  Ic.  slodh,  a  trail  in 
snow,  slsedha,  to  trail:  s.  rt.  Ic.  sledhi  —  E.  sled,  E. 
slide.)  —  Slot  'ting-machine',  «.  A  machine-tool  tor 
making  mortises,  etc. 

Sloth,  slbth,  «.  Slowness;  tardiness;  disinclination  to 
action  or  la-  ^  * 
bor;  sluggish- 
ness;  lazi¬ 
ness.  (Zodl.) 

An  uncouth, 
licr  bivorous, 
edentate  S. 

Amer.  mam¬ 
mal  of  several 
species,  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  un¬ 
der  side  of 
tree  branches, 
and  remarka¬ 
bly  slow  m  its 
motions.  [AS.  slsewdh,  fr.  slaw  =  E.  slow,  q.  v.]  — 
Sloth'ful,  -ful,  a.  Addicted  to  sloth;  inactive;  slug¬ 
gish  ;  lazy  ;  ‘  indolent ,  idle.  —  Sloth 'fully,  adv.  — 
Sloth'fulness,  «. 

Slouch,  slowcli,  71.  A  depression  of  the  head  or  some 
other  part  of  the  body;  an  awkward,  heavy,  clown¬ 
ish  fellow;  a  hanging  down,  as  of  a  hat  brim.  —  v.  i. 
[slouched  (slowcht),  slouching.]  To  hang  down; 
to  have  a  downcast,  clownish  look,  gait,  or  manner. 
—  v.t.  To  depress;  to  cause  to  hang  down.  [ProvE. 
si  ok,  Ic.  slakr  =  E.  slack,  loose,  Ic.  slokr,  a  slouching 
fellow,  Sw.  sloka,  to  droop;  s.  rt.  slack,  slug.] 

Slough,  slow,  71.  A  place  of  deep  mud  or  mire;  a  hole 
full  of  mire.  [AS.  sloh.  ir.  lr.  sloe,  a  pit,  hollow,  Ga. 
sloe,  a  pit,  grave,  pool,  gutter,  sluga7i,  a  whirlpool, 
gulf,  sluig,  to  swallow.] 

Slough,  si uf,  rt.  The  cast  skin  of  a  serpent.  (Med.) 
The  part  that  separates  from  a  foul  sore  or  drops  off 
in  mortification.  — v.  i.  [sloughed  (sluft),  slough¬ 
ing.  |  (Surg.)  To  separate  from  the  sound  flesh;  to 
mortify  and  come  off.  [LG.  slu,  sluwe,  a  husk,  pod, 
OD.  sluove,  a  skin;  s.  rt.  sleeve.]  —  Slough'y,  -I,  a. 
Resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  slough,  or  the 
dead  matter  which  separates  from  flesh. 

Slovac,  slov'ak.rt.  One  of  a  race  of  Hungarian  Sclaves, 
akin  to  the  Czecks,  inhabiting  N.-W.  Hungary  and 
neighboring  parts  of  Moravia  and  Austria  ;  their 
language.  —  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  etc.  —  Slove'nian, 
-ve'nT-an,  n.  A  dialect  of  Slavic  used  in  Carinthia, 
Styria,  and  Carniola. 

Sloven,  sluv'en  or  sluv'n,  n.  One  careless  of  dress,  or 
negligent  of  cleanliness.  [OD.  slot',  sloe/,  a  careless 
or  nasty  fellow,  sloefaclitiglick,  negligent,  slovenly, 
sloevenen,  to  be  slovenly.]  —  Slov'enly,  a.  Negligent 
of  dress  or  neatness;  loose;  disorderly:  not  neat. — 
adv.  In  a  slovenly  manner.  —  Slov'enliness,  ?i. 

Slow,  slo,  a.  Not  swift;  not  quick  in  motion;  deliber¬ 
ate;  not  happening  in  a  short  time;  late;  not  ready; 
not  prompt;  acting  with  deliberation;  indicating  a 
time  later  than  the  true  time;  not  advancing,  grow¬ 
ing,  or  improving  rapidly;  heavy  in  wit;  not  alert, 
prompt,  or  spirited  ;  wearisome  ;  dilatory  ;  tardy  ; 
sluggish;  dull;  inactive.  —  v.t.  To  render  slow,  re¬ 
tard,  reduce  the  speed  of  (an  engine,  ship,  etc.). 
[AS.  slaw,  D.  slee,  Sw.  slo,  OIIG.  sleo ;  s.  rt.  sloth, 
sloe,  peril,  slip,  slide,  slink.]  —  Slow'ly,  adv. —  Slow'- 
ness,  rt. 

Slow-worm,  slo'wCfrm,  n.  A  harmless  reptile,  having 
a  very  brittle  body;  the  blind-worm.  [AS.  slawyrm, 
Sw.  sla,  Norweg.  slo,  fr.  AS.  slahan,  slean,  Sw.  sla, 
Norweg.  slaa,  to  smite,  strike, —  fr.  a  false  notion  that 
its  bite  was  poisonous;  not  fr.  slow.] 

Slub,  slub,  n.  A  roll  of  wool  slightly  twisted.  —  v.  t. 
[slubbed  (slubd),  -Bing.]  To  draw'  out  and  slightly 
twist,  —  applied  to  wool. 

Slubber,  slub'ber,  v.  t.  To  do  lazily,  imperfectly,  or 
coarsely.  [Dan.  slubbre,  LG.  slabber n  =  E.  to  slab¬ 
ber.] 

Sludge,  sluj,  n.  Mud;  mire;  soft  mud;  slush;  small 
floating  pieces  of  ice  or  snow.  [Same  as  Slush.] 


Em,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  2nd,  eve,  term ;  In,  Ice ;  Odd,  tone,  dr ; 
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Elue,  slu,  v.  t.  (SLUED  (slnd),  SLUINO.1  ( Naut .)  To 
turn  about  a  fixed  point,  usually,  the  center,  as  a 
spar  or  piece  of  timber.  To  turn  about,  twist.  — v.  i. 
To  turn  about;  to  slip  or  slide  and  turn  from  an  ex¬ 
pected  or  desired  course,  (dc.  snua,  to  turn,  bend. 

Slug,  slug,  n.  A  drone  i 


Mg, 

(Zobl.)  A  kind  of  shell¬ 
less  snail,  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  plants.  [Norweg. 
sloka,  to  go  heavily, 
slouch,  D.  slek,  a  slug, 
snail:  s.  rt.  slouch,  slack.) 
—  Slug'gard,  n.  A  per¬ 
son  habitually  lazy,  idle, 
and  inactive;  a  drone. — 


heavy,  lazy  fellow. 


Slug. 


Slug'gish,  a.  Habitually  idle  and  lazy;  having  lit¬ 
tle  motion;  having  no  power  to  move  one’s  self  or 
itself;  stupid;  tame;  inert;  slothful;  slow;  dull;  in¬ 
active.  —  Slug'gishly,  a</r.  —  Slug'gishness,  n. 

Slug,  slug,  m.  A  cylindrical  or  oval  piece  of  metal,  used 
for  the  charge  of  a  gun.  [Prob.  s.  rt.  slay.] 

Sluice,  slfls,  ?(.  An  artificial  passage  for  water  fitted 
with  a  sliding  valve  or  gate, 
for  regulating  the  flow;  any 
opening;  that  from  or 
through  which  anything 
flows;  a  floodgate  ;  the 
stream  which  flows  through 
a  floodgate  ;  any  stream,  or 
anything  regarded  as  flow¬ 
ing  in  a  s  t  r  e  a  m.  —  v.  t. 

[SLUICED  (slnst),  -CING.] 

To  wet  copiously,  as  by 
opening  a  sluice  ;  to  over¬ 
whelm.  IOF.  escluse,  LL.  C 
exclusa,  prop.  fem.  of  p.  p. 


Sluice. 


of  1,.  ex.cludere,  -clusum,  to  shut  out.]  —  Slui'cy,  -sY, 
a.  Falling  in  streams,  as  from  a  sluice. 

Slum,  slum,  n.  A  back  street  of  a  city,  esp.  one  filled 
with  a  poor,  dirty,  and  vicious  population.  [Peril, 
contr.  of  asylum ,  as  vulgarly  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable;  pern.  fr.  slum/).] 

Slumber,  slum'ber,  v.  i.  [-beked  (-berd),  -Bering.] 
To  sleep,  doze;  to  be  in  a  state  of  negligence,  sloth, 
supineness,  or  inactivity.  —  n.  Light  sleep  ;  sleep 
that  is  not  deep  or  sound;  repose.  [AS.  sluma,  G. 
schlummer,  slumber,  schlummern,  to  slumber.]  — 
Slum'berer,  n.  —  Slum'berous,  -ber-us,  a.  Inviting 
slumber;  soporiferous. 

Slump,  slump,  v.  i.  [slumped  (slumpt),  slytmping.] 
To  fall  or  sink  suddenly  through  or  in,  as  when 
walking  on  snow,  ice,  a  bog,  etc.  [Onomat.;  Scot. 
slump,  a  dull  noise  produced  by  something  falling 
into  a  hole,  a  marsh,  swamp.] 

Slung,  etc.  See  under  Sung. 

Slunk.  See  Sunk. 

Slur,  sler,  v.  t.  [slurred  (slCrd),  -ring.]  To  soil, 
sully,  contaminate,  disgrace;  to  pass  lightly,  conceal. 
( Mils.)  To  sing  or  perform  in  a  smooth,  gliding 
style. — n.  A  mark  or  stain ;  slight  reproach  or  dis¬ 
grace;  a  reproachful  intimation;  innuendo;  a  trick 

played  upon  a  person.  (Mas.)  A  mark,  thus  [  v - - 

or  V  ],  connecting  notes  that  are  to  be  sung  to 
the  same  syllable,  or  made  m  one  continued  breath; 
a  tie.  [  Ic.  slora,  to  trail:  s.  rt.  slot,  slide,  etc.] 

Slush,  slush,  it.  Soft  mud;  sludge;  slosh;  a  mixture 
of  snow  and  water;  a  soft  mixture  of  grease  and 
other  materials,  for  lubrication;  refuse  grease  and 
fat,  esp.  fr.  bait  meat.  ( Much .)  A  mixture  of  white 
lead  and  lime,  with  which  the  bright  parts  of  ma¬ 
chines  are  painted  to  be  preserved  from  oxidation. — 
v.  t.  To  smear  with  slush  or  grease.  (Mach.)  To 
paint  with  a  mixture  of  white  lead  and  lime.  (Sw. 
slaska,  to  dabble,.' slask,  dirty  liquid,  Bavarian  scluotz, 
mud,  dirt.] 

Slut,  slut,  n.  An  untidy  woman;  slattern;  a  female 
dog;  bitch.  [Ic.  slottr,  "a  heavy  fellow,  Norweg.  slott, 
an  idler,  Sw.  dial,  slata,  Dan.  slatte,  an  idle  woman, 
slut,  Ic.  slota,  Norweg.  sluta,  to  droop,  Sw.  dial,  slota, 
to  lie  lazy,  slinta,  to  slip,  slide,  slant,  a  lubber;  s.  rt. 
slant,  slip  ;  not  s.  rt.  slattern.]  —  Slut'tish,  a.  Like  a 
slut;  untidv  ;  careless;  disorderly.  —  Slut'tishly, 
adr.  —  Slut'tishness,  n. 

Sly.  sli,  a.  Dexterous  in  performing  an  action  so  as 
to  escape  notice;  cautious;  shrewd;  knowing;  art¬ 
fully  cunning  ;  secretly  mischievous  ;  insidious  ; 
done  with,  and  marked  by,  artful  and  dexterous  se¬ 
crecy;  crafty;  subtile;  wily.  [Ic.  slsegr,  sly,  said 
esp.  of  a  horse  that  watches  for  an  opportunity  to 
kick,  Sw.  and  Dan.  slug,  sly,  cunning,  Sw.  stop,  dex¬ 
terous;  s.  rt.  slay,  sleight.]  —  On  the  sly.  In  a  sly  or 


secret  manner.  —  Sly'-boots,  u.  A  sly,  cunning,  or 
waggish  person.  —  Sly'ly,  Sli'ly.  adr.'  In  a  sly  man¬ 
ner;  craftily;  insidiously.  —  Sly'ness,  Sli'nes3,  n. 

Smack,  smalt,  v.  i.  [smacked  (smakt),  smacking.] 
To  kiss  with  a  loud  sound;  to  make  a  noise  by  the 
separation  of  the  lips,  after  tasting  anything.  —  v.  t. 
To  make  a  noise  with  (the  lips)  in  kissing,  tasting, 
etc.;  to  make  a  sharp  noise  by  striking  ;  to  crack. 
—  7i.  A  loud  kiss;  a  buss;  a  quick,  sharp  noise, 
as  of  the  lips  when  suddenly  separated,  or  of  a 
whip:  a  quick,  smart  blow;  a  slap.  [Sw.  smacka , 
LG.  smakken,  to  smack,  Sw.  dial,  smakka,  UD. 
smacken,  to  throw  down  noisily,  Dan.  snuekke,  to 
slam,  bang,  smsek,  a  smack,  slap,  D.  smuk,  a  loud 
noise;  s.  rt.  smash,  smatter ;  onomat.,  and  prob.  not 
s.  rt.  smack,  taste.] 

Smack,  smak,  v.  i.  To  be  tinctured  with  any  partic¬ 
ular  taste;  to  have,  or  exhibit,  natural  indications 
of  the  presence  or  influence.  —  n.  Taste;  flavor;  sa¬ 
vor.  [AS.  smtec,  OD.  sinaeck,  Dan.  smag,  Sw.  smak, 
G.  gesmack,  taste,  AS.  smeegan,  OD.  smuecken,  Dan. 
smuge,  Sw.  smaka,  G.  schmeckeu,  to  taste.] 

Smack,  smak,  n.  A  small' coasting  or  fishing  vessel, 
commonly  rigged  as  a  sloop.  [OD.  smacke,  a  long 
ship  or  boat,  smak,  a  hoy,  smack,  AS.  sauce,  a  smack, 
Ic.  snekkju,  a  kind  of  vessel;  s.  rt.  sneak,  snake. ] 

Small,  smawl,  a.  Not  large  or  extended  in  dimen¬ 
sions;  little  in  quantity  or  degree;  minute  in  bulk; 
diminutive;  of  slight  consequence;  feeble  in  influ¬ 
ence  or  importance;  evincing  little  worth  or  ability; 
not  prolonged  m  duration;  weak;  slender;  gentle; 
not  loud.  —  7i.  The  small  or  slender  part  of  a  tiling. 
[  ,\IE.,  D.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  smal,  AS.  smeel,  G.  schmal ; 
perh.  s.  rt.  Gr.  smikros,  small,  L.  macer,  thin.]  — 
Small  beer.  A  kind  of  weak  beer. —  S.  fruits.  Fruits 
raised  in  market-gardens,  —  berries,  etc.  —  Sj  hours. 
The  time  from  midnight  till :)  or  4  o’clock,  a.  m. — 
S.  talk.  Light  or  trifling  conversation;  chit-chat. — 
Small'ness,  a.  —  SmalK-arms,  n.  pi.  Muskets,  rifles, 
pistols,  etc.,  disting,  fr.  cannon. — pi'ea,  n.  (Print.) 
Type  of  a  size  between  long  primer  and  pica. 

CiT  This  line  is  in  small  pica . 

— pox,  7i.  (Med.)  A  very  contagious,  loathsome,  and 
fatal  eruptive  febrile  disease,  whose  pustules  very 
generally  leave  marks  or  pits  upon  those  who  re¬ 
cover;  variola. 

Smalt,  smawlt,  n.  Common  glass  tinged  of  a  fine 
deep  blue  by  the  protoxide  of  cobalt,  ground  fine 
and  used  as  a  pigment  in  various  arts.  [D.,  fr.  It. 
smalto,  OHG.  smalzjan,  smalt,  M1IG.  smelzen,  to 
melt;  s.  rt.  E.  smelt.]  —  SmaKto,  n.  A  minute  regu¬ 
lar  square  of  enameled  glass,  of  all  colors,  used  in 
modern  Roman  mosaic  work;  a  tessera.  [It.] 

Smaragdine,  sma-rag'din,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting 
of  emerald,  or  resembling  it.  [Gr.  smaragdos  =  E. 
emerald,  q.  v.] 

Smart,  smart,  n.  Quick,  pungent,  lively  pain  ;  se¬ 
vere  pain  of  mind.  — v.  i.  To  feel  a  lively,  pungent 
pain,  esp.  a  local  pain  from  some  piercing  or  irrita¬ 
ting  application;  to  feel  pain  of  mind;  to  be  pun¬ 
ished.  —  a.  Causing  a  keen,  local  pain;  severe;  poig¬ 
nant;  vigorous;  sharp;  accomplishing,  or  able  to  ac¬ 
complish,  results  quickly;  active;  efficient;  marked 
by  acuteness  or  shrewdness :  quick  in  suggestion 
or  reply  ;  vivacious  ;  witty  ;  showy  ;  dash}';  spruce: 
brisk;  fresh.  [D.,  pain,  smarten,  Sw.  smarta,  to  give 
pain  ;  s.  rt.  L.  mordere,  to  bite,  sting,  pain,  Skr. 
inrid,  for  smrid,  to  rub,  crush.]  —  Smart ''lv,  adr. 
In  a  smart  manner;  keenly;  sharply;  actively;  wit¬ 
tily;  showily.  —  Smart'ness,  n.  —  Smart'-mori'ey,  n. 
Money  paid  by  a  person  to  buy  himself  off  froth 
some  unpleasant  engagement  or  painful  situation. 

Smash,  smash,  v.  t.  [smashed  (smaslit),  smashing.] 
To  break  in  pieces  by  violence,  dash  to  *  pieces, 
crush.  —  7i.  A  breaking  to  pieces;  utter  destruction. 
[Sw.  dial,  smaske,  to  make  a  smash,  smask,  a  slight 
explosion,  crack,  report,  smiska,  to  slap  ;  s.  rt. 
smack.] 

Smatter.  smat'tSr,  v.  i.  To  talk  superficially  or  ig¬ 
norantly;  to  have  a  slight  taste,  or  a  slight,  superfi¬ 
cial  knowledge.  —  n.  Slight,  superficial  knowledge. 
[Sw.  smattra,  to  clatter,  crackle,  snattra,  Dan.  sn ad- 
are,  G.  schattem,  to  chatter,  Sw.  snack,  chat,  Dan. 
snak,  twaddle,  G.  schnark,  chit-chat;  s.  rt.  smack.]  — 
Smat'terer,  n.  One  who  has  only  a  slight,  superfi¬ 
cial  knowledge  ;  a  sciolist.  —  Smat'tering,  n.  A 
slight,  superficial  knowledge. 

Smear,  smer,  v.  t.  [smeared  (smerd),  smearing.]  To 
overspread  with  anything  unctuous,  viscous,  or  ad- 


6iin,  cflbe,  fyll ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil;  litjger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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hesive;  to  besmear,  daub;  to  soil,  pollute.  —  n.  A 
spot  made  by  an  unctuous  or  adhesive  substance,  or 
as  if  by  such  a  substance;  blot;  blotch;  patch;  daub; 
stain.  [AS.  smerien ,  fr.  smeru,  G.  schmeer ,  Lithuan. 
smarsus,  fat,  smala,  tar,  Gr.  muron,  an  unguent, 
smuris,  emery  for  polishing,  smaein,  to  smear,  rub, 
wipe;  s.  rt.  smirch ,  smelt,  to  melt  ore.] 

Smell,  smel,  v.  t.  [smelled  (smeld)  or  smelt;  smell¬ 
ing.  J  To  perceive  by  the  nose;  to  have  a  sensation 
excited  of,  by  means  of  the  nasal  organs;  to  perceive 
as  if  by  the  smell,  give  heed  to.  —  v.  i.  To  affect 
the  olfactory  nerves;  to  have  an  odor  or  particular 
scent;  to  have  a  particular  tincture  or  smack  of  any 
quality;  to  exercise  the  sense  of  smell.  —  n.  Sense 
by  which  certain  qualities  of  bodies  are  perceived 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  olfactory  nerves; 
quality  of  anything,  or  emanation  therefrom,  which 
affects  the  olfactory  organs;  scent;  odor;  perfume; 
fragrance.  [ME.  smel,  smul;  s.  rt.  D.  smeulen,  LG. 
mielen  =  E.  to  smolder,  q.  v.,  also  smother .]  — 
Smell'er,  n.  One  who  smells  ;  the  organ  of  the 
sense  of  smell;  nose.  —  Smell'ing,  n.  The  sense  by 
which  odors  are  perceived;  sense  of  smell. 

Smelt,  smelt,  n.  A  small,  slender,  silvery  white  food- 
fish,  caught  in  large  numbers  at  certain  seasons  in 
the  salt  water  at  f 
mouths  of  N.  Eng.  a 
European  rivers.  L 
and  Dan.,  a  smelt,  N 
weg.  smelta,  a  ma__, 
lump,  also  a  whiting  Smelt. 

(fish);  prob.  s.  rt.  AS.  smeolt,  smooth;  s.  rt.  smell.] 

Smelt,  smelt,  v.  t.  To  melt  (ore)  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  metal  from  extraneous  substances. 
[Dan.  smelte,  Sw.  smaltu  ;  s.  rt.' smalt,  enamel,  perh. 
not  melt.]  —  Smelt'er,  n.  —  Smelt'ery,  -er-T,  n.  A 
place  for  smelting  ores. 

Smerk.  See  Smirk. 

Smicker,  sinik'er,  v.  i.  To  look  amorously  or  wan¬ 
tonly.  [Sw.  smeka,  to  caress,  smickra ,  to  flatter.] 

Smilax,  smi'laks,  n.  An  evergreen,  climbing  shrub, 
of  many  species,  found  in  the  warm  and  temperate 
parts  of  both  hemispheres:  the  Amer.  species  fur¬ 
nish  sarsaparilla.  A  delicate  twining  vine  ( Myrsiphil - 
lum)  grown  for  its  rich  green  foliage.  [L.  and  Gr.] 

Smile,  smil,  v.  i.  [smiled  (smild),  smiling.]  To  con¬ 
tract  the  features  of  the  face  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
express  pleasure,  moderate  joy,  or  love  and  kind¬ 
ness;  to  express  slight  contempt  by  a  look  implying 
sarcasm  or  pity;  to  look  gay  and  joyous;  to  be  pro¬ 
pitious,  favor,  countenance.  —  v.  t.  To  express  by  a 
smile.  —  n.  Act  of  smiling;  a  peculiar  contraction 
of  the  features  of  the  face,  which  expresses  pleas¬ 
ure,  moderate  joy,  approbation,  or  kindness;  a  some¬ 
what  similar  expression  of  countenance,  indicative 
of  satisfaction  combined  with  malevolent  feelings, 
as  contempt,  scorn,  etc.;  favor;  countenance;  pro¬ 
pitiousness;  gay  or  joyous  appearance.  [Dan.;  Sw. 
smila,  MUG.  smielen,  smieren,  Skr.  smi,  to  smile,  L. 
mirari,  to  wonder  at,  mirus,  wonderful;  s.  rt.  mir¬ 
acle,  admire,  smirk.] —  Smil'ingly,  adv.  In  a  smil¬ 
ing  manner;  with  a  smile  or  look  of  pleasure. 

Smirch,  smerch,  v.  t.  To  cloud,  soil,  besmear,  stain, 
smutch.  [Same  as  smear.] 

Smirk,  smerk,  v.  i.  [smirked  (smerkt),  smirking.] 
To  look  affectedly  soft  or  kind;  to  smile  in  an  af¬ 
fected  or  conceited  manner.  —  n.  An  affected,  con¬ 
ceited,  or  silly  smile  ;  a  simper.  [AS.  smercian, 
miig.  smieren ;  same  as  smile.] 

Smite,  smlt,  v.  t.  [imp.  smote  (smot) ;  p.  p.  smitten 
rarely  smit  ;  smiting.]  To  throw,  drive,  or  force 
the  hst  or  hand,  or  stone  or  weapon,  against ;  to 
strike  ;  to  slay  by  a  blow,  kill  ;  to  beat  cr  out  to 
rout  in  battle  ;  to  blast ;  to  afflict,  chasten,  punish  ; 
to  strike  or  affect  with  passion,  as  love  or  fear. —  v.  i. 
To  strike,  collide.  [AS.  smitan,  Sw.  smida,  to  forge, 
Dan.  smide,  to  fling,  OI1G.  smizan,  to  throw,  stroke, 
smear.]  —  Smit'er,  n.  —  Smit'ten,  -tn,  p.  p.  of  smite. 
Struck;  killed;  affected  with  some  passion;  esp.  af¬ 
fected  by  the  passion  of  love;  enamored. 

Smith,  smith,  n.  One  who  forges  with  the  hammer  ; 
one  who  works  in  metals.  [AS.  smidh,  Goth,  smitha, 
Ic.  smidhr,  HG.  smit,  smul.] — Smith 'y,  -T,  n.  The 
shop  of  a  smith.  [AS.  smidhdhe.]  —  Smith'ery,  -er-T, 
n.  The  workshop  of  a  smith;  a  smithy;  work  done 
hv  a  smith. 

Smitt,  smit,  n.  Fine  clay  or  ocher  made  up  into  balls, 
used  for  marking  sheep.  [HG.  schmitz,  fr.  smitten, 
schmitzen,  to  besmear.] 

Smock,  srnok,  n.  A  woman’s  under  garment;  a  shift; 
chemise;  a  blouse.  [AS.  smoc,  fr.  smeogan,  to  draw 


on,  as  a  garment,  stocking,  etc.,  Ic.  smokkr,  a  smock, 
fr.  smjuga,  to  creep  through  a  hole,  put  the  head 
through  the  hole  in  a  garment.]  —  Smock'-frock,  n. 
A  coarse  linen  frock  or  shirt  worn  by  farm-laborers. 

Smoke,  smok,  n.  The  exhalation,  visible  vapor,  or 
substance  that  escapes  or  is  expelled  from  a  burning 
substance;  that  which  resembles  smoke,  as  vapor  or 
watery  exhalations;  idle  talk;  use  of  a  pipe  or  cigar. 

—  v.i.  [smoked  (smokt),  smoking.]  To  emit  smoke; 
to  burn,  be  kindled,  rage;  to  raise  a  dust  or  smoke 
by  rapid  motion  ;  to  use  tobacco  in  a  pipe,  cigar, 
etc. —  v.t.  To  apply  smoke  to,  fumigate;  to  scent, 
medicate,  preserve,  or  dry  by  smoke;  to  burn  and 
draw  into  the  mouth  and  puff  out  the  smoke  of,  as 
tobacco  ;  to  burn  or  use  in  smoking  ;  to  subject  to 
the  operation  of  smoke,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying 
or  driving  out.  [AS.  smoca, smoke, smeoean, to  smoke, 
reek,  perh.  s.rt.  Gr.  smuchein,  to  burn  slowly,  lv.smuid, 
vapor,  much,  smoke,  Lithuan.  smaugti,  to  choke.]  — 
Smok'er,  n.  One  who  dries  by  smoke  ;  one  who 
uses  tobacco  by  inhaling  its  smoke  from  a  pipe  or 
cigar.— Smok'y, 

-T,  a.  J-ier; 

-iest.]  Emitting 
smoke  ;  having 
the  appearance 
or  nature  of 
smoke  ;  filled 
with  smoke,  or 
with  a  vapor  re- 
s  e  in  b  1  i  n  g  it ; 
subject  to  be 
filled  w  i  t  li 
smoke  from  the 
chimneys  or 
fire-places  ;  tar- 
n  i  s  h  e  d  with 
smoke.— Smok'- 
i  1 y  ,  adv . — 

Smok'iness,  n. 

—  Smoke'-jack, 

n.  Acontrivance  0  .  , 

for  turning  a  Smoke-jack, 

spit  by  means  of  a  fly  or  wheel  turned  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  ascending  air  in  a  chimney. 

Smolder,  Smoulder,  smol'der,  v.  i.  To  w'aste  away 
by  a  slow  and  suppressed  combustion.  [ME.  smoi- 
deren,  fr.  smolder,  smorther,  a  trifling  smoke,  LG. 
smoelen,  D.  smeulen,  to  smolder.] 

Smooth,  smooth,  a.  Having  an  even  surface ;  not  rough; 
gently  flowing;  not  ruffled  or  obstructed;  flowing  or 
uttered  without  stops,  obstruction,  or  hesitation  ; 
bland;  mild;  soothing;  level;  flat;  polished;  glossy; 
voluble;  flattering;  deceptive.  —  v.  t.  [smoothed 
(smoothd),  smoothing.]  To  make  smooth,  make 
even  on  the  surface  by  any  means,  to  make  easy; 
make  flowing.  [AS.  smedhe,  smooth  (adj.),  Oil. 
smedigh,  soft,"  I),  smijdig ,  malleable  ;  s.  rt.  LG.  smul, 
Dan.  smed  —  E.  smith.]—  Smooth'ly,  adv.—  Smooth'- 
ness,  n. 

Smote.  See  Smite. 

Smother,  smutti'er,  v.  t.  [-ered  (-erd),  -ering.]  To 
destroy  the  life  of  by  suffocation  ;  to  affect  as  by 
suffocation,  stifle;  to  repress  the  action  of,  cover  fr. 
the  view  of  the  public,  suppress.  —  v.  i.  To  be  suf¬ 
focated  or  stifled  ;  to  be  suppressed  or  concealed;  to 
burn  slowly,  without  sufficient  air  and  smoke  ;  to 
smolder.  [AS.  smorian,  D.  smooren,  to  suffocate, 
stifle,  OD.  smoor,  vapor,  fume;  s.  rt.  smolder, smell.] 

Smoulder.  See  Smolder. 

Smudge.  See  under  Smut. 

Smug,  smug,  a.  Studiously  neat  or  nice;  spruce;  af¬ 
fectedly  nice.  [Dan.  smuk,  OSw.  smuck,  elegant,  fine, 
fair,  Sw.  smycka,  to  adorn,  LG.  smuk,  neat,  trim.] 

Smuggle,  smug'gl,  v.  t.  [-gled  (-gld), -glino.J  To 
import  or  export  secretly,  contrary  to  the  law.  or 
without  paying  the  duties  imposed  by  law' ;  to  con¬ 
vey,  or  introduce,  clandestinely.  [Dan.  smuggle,  to 
smuggle,  i  smug,  secretly,  smughandel,  contraband 
trade;  s.  rt.  Ic.  smuga,  a  hole  to  creep  through,  Sw. 
smuga,  a  lurking-hole,  smyga,  to  sneak,  smuggle  ; 
s.  rt.  wNocfc.]  —  Smug'gler,  n.  One  who  imports  and 
exports  goods  privately  and  contrary  to  law  ;  a  ves¬ 
sel  employed  in  smuggling. 

Smut,  smut,  n.  Foul  matter,  like  soot  or  coal-dust, 
or  the  spot  or  soil  which  this  makes.  (Dot.)  A  par¬ 
asitic  fungus,  which  forms  on  grain,  blasting  it. 
Obscene  or  filthy  language  ;  ribaldry;  obscenity.  — 
v.  t.  To  staiu  or  mark  with  smut;  to'  taint  with  mil¬ 
dew,  as  grain;  to  blacken,  tarnish.  —  v.  i.  To  gather 
or  be  converted  into  smut;  to  give  off  smut;  to 
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Crock.  [Sw.  smut*,  Dan.  smuds,  filth,  stnudse,  to 
dirty,  sully.]  —  Smut'ty,  -tY,  a.  [-tier;  -tiest.] 
Soiled  with  smut,  coal,  soot,  etc.  ;  tainted  with  mil¬ 
dew;  obscene.  —  Smut'tily,  adv.  —  Smut'tineBS,  n. 

—  Smutch,  sinuch,  v.  t.  (smutched  (smucht), 
smutching.]  To  blacken  with  smoke,  soot,  or  coal. 

—  n.  Stain  ;  dirty  spot.  —  Smudge,  smuj,  v.  i.  To 
6inut,  smutch.  —  n.  A  stain,  blot,  smear  ;  a  suffoca¬ 
ting  smoke,  esp.  to  drive  off  mosquitoes,  etc. 

Snack,  snak,  n.  A  share  ;  an  equal  part  or  portion  ; 
a  slight  repast;  lunch.  [See  Snatch.] 

Snaffle,  snaf'fl,  n.  A  brulle-bit  having  one  or  more 
joints  in  the  mouth-piece,  and  at  the  ends  rings 
for  reins,  without  branches;  a  snaffle-bit.  —  v.  t. 
[snaffled  (-fid),  -fling.]  To  bridle;  to  hold  or 
manage  With  a  bridle.  [D.  snavcl,  a  horse’s  muzzle, 
dim.  of  OD.  snabbe,  the  bill  or  neb  of  a  bird,  lit.  a 
snapper,  fr.  snappen  =  E.  to  snap.] — Snaf'fle-bit, 
n.  A  snatfle. 

Snag,  snag,  n.  A  short,  sharp,  or  rough  branch ;  a 
sharp,  irregular,  broken,  or  partly  decayed  tooth:  a 
trunk  or  large  branch  of  a  tree  fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  a  river  at  one  end,  and  rising  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  surface  at  the  other  end,  by  which  vessels  are 
Often  pierced  and  sunk. — v.  t.  [snagged  (snagd), 
-g i no.  1  To  injure  or  destroy  by  or  upon  a  snag. 
[ProvE.,  to  trim,  Cut  off  small  branches  from  a  tree, 
fr.  Ga.  snag  air,  to  carve,  whittle  away,  snaigh ,  to 
hew,  cut  down,  trim  ]  —  Snag'ged,  Snag'gy,  -gT,  a. 
Full  of  snags;  full  of  short,  rough  branches  or  sharp 
points;  abounding  with  knots. 

Snail,  snal,  n.  ( Zool .)  A  slimy,  gasteropodous,  air- 
breathing  mollusk,  of 
several  species,  which  v 
moves  very  slowly  by 
creeping:  its  eyes  are  -  '  tk&h 
in  the  ends  of  a  pair 
of  horns  which  can  be 
wholly  retracted  at 
pleasure:  species  with 
shells  are  usually 
called  snails,  those 
without,  slugs.  A 
drone;  sluggard;  lazy, 
s  1  o  w-movmg  person. 

[AS.  smegl,  a  snail,  lit. 

Creeping  thing,  fr.  snaca 
like,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  snail;  slowly. 

Snake,  snak,  n.  A  serpent,  yisp.  one  of  the  smaller 
species.—  v.  t.  [snaked  (snakt),  snaking.]  To  drag 
or  draw,  as  a  snake  from  a  hole.  (Naut.)  To  wind 
round  spirally,  as  a  large  rope  with  a  smaller  one,  or 
with  cord.  [AS.  snaca,  Skr.  naga,  a  serpent;  s.  rt. 
sneak.] — Snake'root,  n.  One  of  several  plants  of  dif¬ 
ferent  genera  and  species,  reputed  to  be  remedies 
for  the  bites  of  serpents.  —  Snak'y,  -Y,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  resembling  a  snake;  serpentine;  winding;  sly; 
cunning;  insinuating;  deceitful;  covered  with  ser¬ 
pents;  having  serpents. 

Snap,  snap,  ?\  t.  [snafued  (snapt),  -ping.]  To  break 
short,  as  substances  that  are  brittle;  to  strike  with  a 
sharp  sound,  esp.  with  the  end  of  a  finger  jerked 
from  the  thumb;  to  bite  or  seize  suddenly,  esp.  with 
the  teeth  ;  to  crack,  as,  to  sna/i  a  whip. — v.  i.  To 
break  snort;  to  part  asunder  suddenly;  to  make  an 
effort  to  bite;  to  make  a  sharp  cracking  sound;  to 
utter  sharp,  harsh,  angry  words.  —  n.  A  sudden 
breaking  of  any  substance;  a  sudden  seizing,  or  ef¬ 
fort  to  seize,  with  the  teeth;  a  crack  of  a  whip,  or  a 
similar  sound;  a  sudden,  sharp  blow,  esp.  with  the 
finger  sprung  from  the  thumb;  a  sudden  and  severe 
interval,  as  of  cold  weather;  a  small  catch  or  fasten¬ 
ing,  as  of  a  bracelet ;  a  crisp  kind  of  gingerbread, 
nut,  or  cake.  [I),  snappen;  s.  rt.  snatch ,  peril,  sniff , 
snnjf.]  —  To  sna/i  one  up.  To  treat  with  sharp  words; 
to  interrupt  suddenly  or  snappishly.  —  Snap'per,  n. 
One  who,  or  that  which,  etc. :  the  end  of  a  whip¬ 
lash:  a  kind  of  fish;  a  snapping-turtle.  —  Snap'pish, 
a.  Eager  to  bite  ;  apt  to  snap  ;  sharp  in  reply  ;  apt 
to  speak  angrily  or  tartly.  —  Snap'pishly,  adv.  — 
Snap'pishness/n.  —  Snap'  dragon,  n.  (Bot.)  A 
plant,  the  showy  corollab  of  some  species  of  which 
resemble  the  head  of  an  animal  or  a  mask.  A  play 
in  which  raisins  or  sweetmeats  are  snatched  from 
burning  brandy,  and  put  into  the  mouth.  —  Snap'- 
ping-tur'tle,  n.  An  Amer.  fresh-water  tortoise 
which  snaps  at  everything  approaching  it. 

Snare,  snar,  n.  A  contrivance  by  which  a  bird  or 
other  creature  may  be  entangled  ;  a  trap  :  catch  ; 
wile ;  anything  by  which  one  is  entangled  and 
brought  into  trouble  ;  the  gut  or  string  stretched 
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across  the  lower  head  of  a  drum.  —  v.  t.  [snakeiI 
(snard],  snaking.]  To  catch  with  a  snare,  entangle, 
bring  into  unexpected  evil,  perplexity,  or  danger. 
(Dan.;  AS.  swear,  Ic.  and  Sw.  snara,  OlIG.  snarahha , 
a  string,  noose,  MUG.  snerhen,  to  bind  tightly,  1c. 
snara,  to  turn  quickly,  twist,  wring;  s.  rt.  Gr.  narke , 
cramp,  numbness,  whence  E.  narcissus,  narcotic , 
etc.,  q.  v.,  Lithuan.  nerti,  to  thread  a  needle,  L.  tier- 
vus  =  E.  nerve,  Skr.  snasa,  a  sinew.]  —  Snarl,  snarl, 
v.  t.  To  entangle,  complicate,  embarrass,  insnare; 
to  form  raised  work  upon  the  surface  of  (thin  met¬ 
allic  ware]  by  the  repercussion  of  an  elastic  tool 
upon  the  inner  surface.  —  n.  A  knot  or  complica¬ 
tion  of  hair,  thread,  etc.,  difficult  to  disentangle  ; 
embarrassing  difficulty;  a  quarrel;  contention.— 
Snarl 'ing-i'ron,  -Pern,  n.  A  tool, 
one  end  of  which  is  fixed  in  a 
vise,  and  the  other  end  or  beak 
gives  blows  within  a  piece  of 
metallic  ware  that  produce  raised 
work  when  the  shank  is  struck  0  ,• 

with  a  hammer.  Snarling-iron. 

Snarl,  snarl,  v.  i.  [snarled  (snarld),  snarling.]  To 
growl,  as  an  angry  or  surly  dog;  to  gnarl;  to  speak 
roughly.  [OD.  smarren;  s.  rt.  sneer,  snore,  snort, 
gnarl.]  —  Snarl'er,  n. 

Snarl,  v.  t.  and  n.  See  under  Snare. 

Snatch,  snach,  v.  t.  [snatched  (snacht),  snatch- 
in  g.J  To  seize  hastily,  abruptly,  or  without  permis¬ 
sion  or  ceremony;  to  seize  and  transport  away;  to 
twitch,  pluck,  pull,  catch,  grasp,  gripe.  —  n.  A  hasty 
catch  or  seizing;  a  catching  at  or  attempt  to  seize 
suddenly;  a  short  period  of  vigorous  action;  a  small 
piece,  fragment,  or  quantity.  [Scot,  snak,  a  dog’s 
snatch  or  snap  of  the  jaws,  D.  snakken,  to  gasp,  de¬ 
sire,  LG.  snakken,  to  chatter,  —  i.  e.  move  the  jaws; 
s.  rt.  swap.]  —  Snatch'er,  n.  —  Snatch-' 
block,  n.  {Naut.)  A  kind  of  block 
used  in  ships,  having  an  opening  in 
one  side  to  receive  the  bight  of  a  rope. 

Snath,  snath,  n.  The  handle  of  a  scythe. 

[AS.  snsed.] 

Sneak,  snek,  v.  i.  [sneaked  (snekt), 
sneaking.]  To  creep  or  steal  away 
privately ;  to  behave  with  meanness 
and  servility.  —  n.  A  mean,  sneaking  batten-block, 
fellow.  [AS.  snican,  to  creep,  Ir.  and  Ga.  snaigh,  to 
crawl,  sneak;  s.  rt.  snake,  snail.]  —  Sneak'ing,  p.  a. 
Marked  by  cowardly  concealment  ;  mean  ;  servile; 
crouching;  covetous;  niggardly.— Sneak'ingly,  adv. 

Sneer,  sner,  v.  i.  [sneered  (snerd),  sneering.]  To 
show  contempt  by  turning  up  the  nose,  or  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  cast  of  countenance;  to  insinuate  contempt 
by  a  covert  expression;  to  scoff,  jeer,  jibe.  —  n.  A 
look  of  contempt,  disdain,  derision,  or  ridicule;  an 
expression  of  ludicrous  scorn.  [Dan.  swerve,  to  grin 
like  a  dog  ;  s.  rt.  snarl.]  —  Sneer'er,  n.  —  Sneer'ing- 
ly,  adv. 

Sneeze,  snez,  v.  i.  [sneezed  (snezd),  sneezing.]  To 
emit  air,  chiefly  through  the  nose,  audibly  and  vio¬ 
lently,  by  a  kind  of  involuntary  convulsive  force, 
occasioned  by  irritation  of  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  nose.  —  n.  A  sudden  violent  ejection  of  air, 
chiefly  through  the  nose.  [AS.  fneosan,  D.  fniezen, 
to  sneeze,  AS.  fn test,  a  puff,  blast,  Sw.  fnysa,  to 
snort,  Dan.  snusc,  to  sniff;  s.  rt.  snout.] 

Snicker,  snik'er,  Snig'ger,  v.  i.  To  laugh  slyly;  t<\ 
laugh  with  small,  audible  catches  of  voice,  as  when 
persons  attempt  to  suppress  loud  laughter.  —  w.  A 
half-suppressed  broken  laugh.  [FrovG.  schnickern, 
fr.  schnicken,  to  move  quickly.] 

Sniff,  snif,  v.  i.  To  draw  air  audibly  up  the  nose;  to 
snuff. — v.t.  To  draw  in  wi[h  the  breath  through 
the  nose;  to  perceive  as  by  sniffing;  to  scent,  smell, 
snuff,  —n.  Perception  by  sniffing;  that  which  is 
taken  by  sniffing.  [Ic.  snefja,  Dan.  snivc,  to  sniff, 
snuff,  Sw.  sngfia,  to  sob;  s.  rt.  snuff- ]  —  Sniff,  v.  i. 
To  sniff.  —  Sniv'el,  -1,  n.  Mucus  running  from  the 
nose;  snot.  —  v.  t.  [sniveled  (-Id), -eling.]  To  run 
at  the  nose;  to  cry  or  whine,  as  children.  [Freq.  of 
sniff-]  —  Sniv'eler,  n.  One  who  cries  with  sniveling; 
one  who  weeps  for  slight  causes. 

Snigger.  Same  as  Snicker. 

Snip,  snip,  v.  t.  [sniffed  (snipt),  -ping.]  To  cul  off, 
clip  suddenly,  or  to  cut  off  at  once  with  shears  or 
scissors;  to  nip.  —  n.  A  single  cut,  as  with  shears  or 
scissors;  a  clip;  a  small  shred;  a  bit  cut  off.  [D.  snip- 
pen,  G.  schni/>pen,  to  snip,  fr.  I),  snappen,  G.  schnap- 
pen  =  E.  to  swap.]  —  Snip'-snap,  n.  A  lively,  tart  di¬ 
alogue. —  a.  Quick;  brisk;  short.  —  Snip'pet,  n.  A 
small  piece  or  shred.—  Snip'pety,  -Y,  a.  Kiuiculously 
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■  Snip'per-snap'per,  n.  A  small. 


small:  insignificant.— 
insignificant  iellow. 

Snipe,  snip,  n.  A  game  bird  of  several  species  which 
frequents  marshes  and 
m  o  i  s  t  places,  and  has  a 
long,  straight,  slender  bill. 

[Ic.  snijia,  Dan.  and  OD. 
sneppe,  a  snipe,  lit.  a  snap¬ 
per,  snipper,  OD.  snubbe,  a 
bird’s  bill;  s.  rt.  snap.] 

Snivel,  etc.  See  under  Sniff. 

Snob,  snob,  n.  An  affected 
and  pretentious  person  ; 
esp.,  a  vulgar  person,  who 
apes  gentility,  or  affects 
the  intimacy  of  distin¬ 
guished  persons;  an  up- 
start;  parvenu.  [Ic.  snapr,  Snipe, 

a  dolt,  idiot,  charlatan,  boaster,  Sw.  dial,  snopp ,  a 
boy,  anything  stumpy,  snoj>/>a ,  to  cut  off,  make 
stumpy;  s.  rt.  snub.]  —  Snob'bish,  a.  Belonging  to, 
or  resembling,  a  snob.— Snob'bishness,  -bery,  -ber-Y, 
-ism,  n.  The  quality  of  being  snobbish;  the  charac¬ 
ter  or  habits  of  a  snob. 

Snooze,  snooz,  n.  A  short  sleep;  nap;  slumber.  —  v.  i. 
To  sleep,  doze,  drowse.  [Bavar.  pfnausen,  to  snore, 
Lithuam  snusu}  to  doze.] 

Snore,  snor,  v.  i.  [snored  (snordl,  snoring.]  To 
breathe  with  a  rough,  hoarse,  nasal  noise  in  sleep.  — 
n.  A  breathing  with  a  harsh  nasal  noise  in  sleep. 
[AS.  snora ,  a  snoring,  OD.  snorren ,  to  grumble,  mut¬ 
ter,  snarren,  to  brawl,  snarl,  G.  schnarren,  to  rattle, 
schnarchen,  to  snore,  snort ;  s.  rt.  snarl,  sneer.]  — 
Snort,  snort,  v.  i.  To  force  the  air  with  violence 
through  the  nose,  so  as  to  make  a  noise,  as  high-spir¬ 
ited  horses;  to  laugh  out  loudly  or  contemptuously. 

—  n.  The  act  or  noise  of,  etc.  [Dan.  snorke,  G. 
schnarchen.] 

Snot,  snot,  n.  Mucus  secreted  in,  or  discharged  from, 
the  nose.  [ME.,  OFries.,  and  LG.  snotte,  D.  and  Dan. 
snot :  see  Snoot,  following.]  —  Snot'ty,  a.  Foul  with 
snot;  mean;  dirty.  —  Snout,  snowt,  n.  The  long,  pro¬ 
jecting  nose  of  a  beast,  as  of  swine;  nose  of  a  man, 

—  in  contempt ;  nozzle  or  end  of  a  hollow  pipe. — 
r.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  nozzle  or  point.  [ME.  and 
LG.  smite,  Sw.  snvt,  Dan.  srnule,  a  snout,  muzzle, 
Ic.  snyta,  G.  schneuzen,  to  blow  the  nose;  s.  rt.  snipe, 
snuff,  sniff] 

Snow,  sno,  n.  Watery  particles  congealed  into  white 
or  trans¬ 
parent 
crystals,  or 
1 1  akes,  in 
the  air,  and 
falling  t  o 
the  earth. 

—  v  .  i . 

[s  N  O  W  E  D 
(snod), 

SNOWING.] 

To  fall  in 
snow,  — 
chiefly 
used  im¬ 
personally. 

—  v .  t.  to 
scatter  like 


Snow  Crystals. 


snail',  Sw.  sno,  Lithuan. 
nips,  niphos,  lr.  and  Ga. 


snow.  [AS. 
snegas,  L.  nix,  nivis,  Gr. 
sneachil,  W.  nyf,  snow,  Skr.'  siieha,  moisture;  peril, 
s.  rt.  Skr.  nij,  Gr.  nizein,  to  cleanse,  E.  niveous.]  — 
Snow'y,  -Y,  a.  White  like  snow;  abounding  with 
snow;  pure;  unblemished.  — Snow'-ball,  n.  A  round 
mass  of  snow,  pressed  or  rolled  together.  —  v.  t. 
[-balled  (-bald),  -balling.]  To  pelt  with  snow¬ 
balls.  - bird,  n.  A  bird  which  appears  in  the  time 

of  snow,  —  the  popular  name  of  various  birds.  — 
-blind,  a.  Affected  with  snow-blindness. — blind7- 
ness,  n.  Blindness,  or  dimness  of  sight,  caused  by 
the  light  reflected  from  snow.  — drift,  n.  A  bank 
of  snow  driven  together  by  the  wind.  — drop,  n.  A 
bulbous  plant  bearing  white  flowers,  which  often 
appear  while  the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  —  -shoe,  n. 
/  light  shoe,  or  rack¬ 
et,  for  traveling  on 
snow,  to  prevent  the 
feet  from  sinking 

into  it. - white,  a. 

White  as  snow;  very 
white. 

£nnb,  snub,  n.  A 
check  or  rebuke. — 


Snow-shoe. 


v.  t.  [snubbed  (snubd), -Bing.]  To  clip  or  break  off 
the  end  of  ;  to  check,  stop,  or  rebuke,  with  a  tart, 
sarcastic  reply  or  remark;  to  slight  designedly,  [ic. 
and  Sw.  snubba,  to  snub,  check,  chide,  orig.  to  snip 
off  the  end  of  a  thing,  Ic.  sneypa,  a  disgrace,  also  to 
castrate,  outrage,  dishonor,  chide,  snub;  s.  rt.  snob, 
snap,  snuff.]  —  Snub'-nose,  n.  A  short  or  flat  nose. 

Snuff,  snuf,  n.  The  part  of  a  candle-wick  charred  by 
the  flame,  whether  burning  or  not.  — v.  t.  [snuffed 
(snuft),  snuffing.]  To  snip  off  (the  top  of  a  can¬ 
dle-wick).  [Sw.  dial,  snoppa,  to  snip  off,  snuff  a 
candle,  Dan.  snubbe,  to  nip  off  =  E.  snub.]  —  Snuff'- 
ers,  n.  pi.  An  implement  for  snuffing  candles. 

Snuff,  snuf,  n.  Pulverized  tobacco  or  other  substance, 
snuffed  up  or  prepared  to  be  snuffed  up  into  the 
nose.  —  v.  t.  [snuffed  (snuft),  snuffing.]  To 
draw  in  with  the  breath;  to  inhale;  to  perceive  by 
the  nose,  scent,  smell.  —  v.  i.  To  inhale  air  with  vi¬ 
olence  or  with  noise;  to  turn  up  the  nose  and  inhale 
air,  as  an  expression  of  contempt;  to  take  offense. 
[Same  as  sniff;  OD.  snuffen,  to  blow  filth  out  of  the 
nose,  D.  snuf,  scent,  smelling,  snvffelen,  to  smell  out, 
Sw.  snufva,  a  cold,  catarrh,  S  w.  dial,  snufflu,  to  snuffle; 
peril,  s.  rt.  snap.]  —  Up  to  snuff.  Not  likely  to  be  im¬ 
posed  upon;  knowing;  acute.—  Snuff'y,  -Y,  a.  Soiled 
with  snuff.  —  Snuff'-box,  n.  A  box  for  carrying 
snuff  about  the  person.  —  Snuf' fie,  -fl,  v.  i.  [-fled 
(-fid),  -fling.]  To  speak  through  the  nose  ;  to 
breathe  hard  through  the  nose,  esp.  when  it  is  ob¬ 
structed;  to  sniffle.  —  n.  A  sound  made  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  air  through  the  nostrils;  an  affected  nasal 
twang;  cant.  —  Shuf'fler,  n.  —  Snuf'fles,  -flz,  n.  pi. 
Obstruction  of  the  nose  by  mucus. 

Snug,  snug,  v.  i.  To  lie  close,  snuggle. — a.  Closely 
pressed;  concealed;  compact,  convenient,  and  com¬ 
fortable.  [Ic.  snoggr,  smooth,  Sw.  snygg,  Dan.  snog, 
neat,  tidy,  clean.]  —  Snug'ly,  ail v.—  Snug'ness,  n.— 
Snug'gle,  -gl,  v.  i.  [-gled  (-gld),  -gling.J  To  move 
one  way  and  the  other  to  get  a  close  place;  to  lie 
close  for  convenience  or  warmth. 

So,  so,  adv.  In  that  manner  or  degree;  as  indicated, 
implied,  or  supposed  to  be  known;  in  like  manner 
or  degree,  thus,  with  equal  reason,  — used  correla- 
tively,  following  as ;  in  such  manner,  to  such  de¬ 
gree,— used  correlatively  with  as  or  that  coming 
after;  very;  in  a  high  degree;  in  such  a  degree  as 
cannot  well  be  expressed;  in  the  same  manner,  in 
this  or  that  condition,  under  these  circumstances, 
in  this  way, —  with  reflex  reference  to  something 
just  asserted  or  implied,  used  also  with  the  verb  to 
be,  as  a  predicate;  therefore;  on  this  account;  for 
this  reason;  it  is  well,  let  it  be,  be  it  so,—  used  to  ex¬ 
press  assent;  well,  the  fact  being  so, —  used  as  an  ex¬ 
pletive.  —  conj.  Provided  that;  on  condition  that; 
in  case  that.  [AS.  and  Goth,  swa,  Ic.  sva,  so,  G.  so, 
so,  Goth,  swa-swe,  just  as;  s.  rt.  Skr.  sva,  one’s  own 
self,  L.  suits,  one’s  own.]  —  So  far  forth.  To  such 
a  degree;  as  far.  —  So  forth.  Further  in  the  same  or 
a  similar  manner.  —  So  that.  To  the  end  that;  in 
order  that.  —  So-and-so.  A  certain  person,  not 
named.  —  So,  so.  Well,  well. —  So'-so.  Passable; 
tolerable;  indifferent.  —  Soev'er.  A  word  composed 
of  so  and  ever,  used  generally  in  composition  with 
who,  what,  where,  when,  how,  etc.,  to  extend  or  em¬ 
phasize  their  sense, —  sometimes  used  separate  from 
the  pronoun. 

Soak,  sok,  v.  t.  [soaked  (sokt),  soaking.]  To  cause 
or  suffer  to  lie  in  a  fluid  till  the  substance  has  im¬ 
bibed  what  it  can  contain;  to  steep;  to  drench,  wet 
thoroughly;  to  penetrate  by  wetting  thoroughly. — 
i.  To  lie  steeped  in  water  or  other  fluid:  to  enter 
into  pores  or  interstices.  [Same  as  suck;  AS.  sucan, 
to  suck,  soak,  soc,  gesoc,  a  sucking.]  —  Soak'er,  n. 
One  who  soaks  in  a  liquid;  a  hard  drinker. 

Soap,  sop,  n.  A  compound  of  vegetable  or  animal  oil 
or  grease  with  an  alkali,  esp.  with  soda  or  potash: 
used  in  washing,  cleansing,  medicine,  etc.  —  v.  t. 
[soared  (sopt),  soaping.]  To  rub  or  wrash  over 
with  soap.  [AS.  sape,  Ic.  and  Sw.  sapa,  OHG. 
seipha,  soap;  prob.  s.  rt.  L.  sebum,  tallow;  peril.  L. 
sa/io,  F.  savon,  Sp.  xdbon,  etc.,  soap,  are  fr.  the  G.] 
—  Soap'y,  -Y,  a.  Resembling  soap;  having  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  soap;  smeared  with  soap.  —  Soap'-boiler,  n. 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  soap. — bubble,  n. 
A  hollow  iridescent  globe,  formed  by  blowing  a 

film  of  soap-suds  from  a  pipe. - stone,  n.  A  soft 

magnesian  mineral;  steatite,  —  so  called  fr.  its  soapy 
or  greasy  feel. — wort,  n.  A  plant, —  so  called  fr.  its 
bruised  leaves  producing  a  lather,  like  soap,  when 
agitated  in  water. 

Soar,  sor,  v.  i.  [soared  (sord),  soaring.]  To  fly 
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aloft,  as  a  bird;  to  mount  upward  on  wings;  to  rise 
or  tower  in  thought  or  imagination.  —  n.  A  tower¬ 
ing  flight.  [F.  essorer,  It.  .ware,  to  soar,  LL.  cxa li¬ 
ra  rc,  to  expose  to  the  air,  lr.  L.  ex,  out,  and  L.  and 
Gr.  aura,  a  breeze  =  E.  air,  wind.] 

Sob,  sob,  v.  i.  [sobbed  (sobd), -king. ]  To  sigh  with 
a  sudden  heaving  of  the  breast,  or  a  kind  of  convul¬ 
sive  motion.  —  n.  A  convulsive  sigh  or  catching  of 
the  breath  in  sorrow;  any  sorrowful  cry  or  sound. 
[AS.  siofian,  to  lament,  DUG.  sufton,  to  sigh,  sift,  a 
sigh,  sob,  fr.  sufan,  to  sip  =  E.  sup.\ 

Sober,  so'bSr,  a.  Habitually  temperate  in  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors;  not  intoxicated;  exercising  cool, 
dispassionate  reason;  self-controlled;  not  proceeding  ] 
from,  or  attended  with,  passion;  serious  in  demean¬ 
or,  habit,  or  appearance;  grave;  abstinent;  moder¬ 
ate;  steady;  calm;  dispassionate;  sedate;  serious; 
solemn;  somber. —  v.  t.  [sobered  (-herd),  -Bering.] 
To  make  sober,  cure  of  intoxication.  —  v.  i.  To  be¬ 
come  sober.  [ME.  and  E.  sabre,  L.  sobriits,  fr.  so-, 
apart  from,  without,  and  ebrius,  drunken:  see  Ebri- 
E'l'V.  j  —  Somberly,  adv.  In  a  sober  manner;  temper- 
.1 1 «  sly.  —  So'berness,  n.  —  So'ber-mind'ed,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  disposition  or  temper  habitually  sober,  calm, 
and  temperate.  —  Sobri'ety,  -e-tT,  n.  "Habitual  so¬ 
berness  or  temperance  as  to  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors;  habitual  freedom  from  enthusiasm,  inordi¬ 
nate  passion,  or  over-heated  imagination;  gravity 
without  sadness  or  melancholy.  [F.  sobriete.] 

Sobriquet.  so/bre-ka',  n.  An  assumed  name;  nick¬ 
name.  [F. ;  peril,  fr.  sot,  a  fool  (see  Sot),  and  bri- 
qiut,  It.  bric/utto,  dim.  of  bricco,  an  ass;  but  peril. 
F.  soubriquet,  OF.  sdubzbriquet,  a  chuck  under  the 
chin,  hence  an  affront,  nickname,  fr.  OF.  soubz  (= 
F.  sous,  L.  sub),  under,  &  briquet  E  brisket,  q.  v.J 

Soc,  sok,  7i.  (.Eng.  Law.)  The  power  or  privilege  of 
holding  a  court  in  a  district;  liberty  or  privilege  of 
tenants  excused  from  customary  burdens.  [AS.  soc, 
exercise  of  judicial  power,  sacu,  contention,  a  law 
suit,  fr.  sacan,  to  contend;  s.  rt.  sake  and  seek,  q.  v.] 
—  Soc'age,  -ej,  n.  A  tenure  of  lands  and  tenements 
by  a  certain  or  determinate  service,  as  to  hold  by 
fealty  and  twenty  shillings  rent. 

Sociable,  so'sha-bl,  a.  Inclined  to,  or  adapted  for, 
society;  disposed  to  company  ;  ready  to  converse; 
inclined  to  talk  with  others;  affording  opportunities 
for  conversation;  companionable  ;  friendly  ;  famil¬ 
iar  :  communicative;  accessible.  —  n.  An  informal 
gathering  of  people  for  social  purposes.  [F.  ;  L. 
sociabihs,  fr.  sociare,  to  associate,  fr.  socius,  a  com¬ 
panion  ;  s.  rt.  E.  seqvi,  to  follow:  see  Sequel.]  — 
So'ciableness,  -ciabil'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being 
sociable;  inclination  to  company  and  converse.— 
So'ciably,  adr.  —  So'cial,  -shal,  d.  l’ert.  to  society; 
relating  to  men  living  in  society;  ready  or  disposed 
to  mix  in  friendly  converse;  consisting  in  union  or 
mutual  converse;  familiar;  convivial;  festive.  ( /Jot.) 
Naturally  growing  in  groups  or  masses.  ( Zoiil . )  Liv¬ 
ing  in  communities;  gregarious.  [L.  socia/is.]  —  So¬ 
cial  Science.  Science  of  all  that  relates  to  man’s  so¬ 
cial  existence  and  well-being,  including  questions 
of  public  health,  education,  labor,  crime,  etc.  — So'- 
cially,  -shal-lY,  adv.  —  Sociology,  -shY-ol'o-jY,  n. 
That  branch  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  hitman 
society;  social  science.—  So'dalism,  -iznt,  n.  A»thc- 
orv  of  society  which  advocates  the  substitution  of 
cooperative  action  and  common  ownership  for  indi¬ 
vidual  action  and  ownership;  communism.  —  So'- 
cialist,  n.  One  who  advocates  socialism.  —  a.  So¬ 
cialistic.—  Socialistic,  «.  Relating  to,  of  the  nature 
of,  or  like,  socialism.  —  Social'ity,  -shT-Hl'Y-tY,  v. 
Quality  of  being  social;  sociableness.—  So'cialize,  v. 
t.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -iziNG.]  To  render  social;  to  subject 
to,  or  regulate  by,  the  principles  of  socialism.  —  So- 
ci'ety,  -si'e-tY,  n.  A  number  of  persons  associated 
for  any  temporary  or  permanent  objects;  a  partner¬ 
ship;  the  persons,  collectively  considered,  who  live 
in  any  region  or  at  any  period;  the  more  cultivated 
portion  of  any  community  in  its  social  relations  and 
influences  ;  companionship  ;  fellowship  ;  company. 

[  F.  ocietS,  L.  socictas.] 

Socinian,  so-sin'Y-an,  a.  Pert,  to  Socinus  or  his  re¬ 
ligious  creed.  —  n.  One  of  the  followers  of  Socinus: 
a  Unitarian.  —  Socin'ianism,  -izm,  n.  The  tenets  of 
Faustus  and  Lailius  Socinus,  Italian  theologians  of 
the  With  century,  who  denied  the  Trinity,  the  deity 
of  Christ,  the  personality  of  the  devil,  the  native 
and  total  depravity  of  man,  the  vicarious  atonement, 
and  the  eternity  of  future  punishment. 

Sock,  sok,  n.  A  covering  for  the  foot;  esp.,  the  shoe 
worn  by  an  ancient  actor  of  comedy;  comedy,  in 


distinction  from  tragedy;  a  knit  or  woven  covering 
for  the  foot,  with  a  short  leg;  a  short-legged  stock¬ 
ing.  [AS.  socc,  fr.  L.  soccus,  a  kind  of  low-heeled, 
light  sdioe;  perh.  s.  rt.  Gr.  sattein,  to  equip,  furnish.] 
—  Sock/et,  n.  An  opening  into  whicli  anything  is 
fitted;  a  hollow  thing  or  place  which  holds  some¬ 
thing  else;  esp.,  the  hollow  tube  or  place  in  which  a 
canule  is  fixed  in  the  candlestick.  [Dim.  of  sock; 
ME.  and  OF.  soket.]  —  So'cle,  so'kl  or  sokH,  n. 
(Arch.)  A  plain  block  or  plinth,  forming  a  low  ped¬ 
estal  to  a  statue,  column,  etc.;  a  plain  face  or  plinth 
at  the  lower  part  of  a  wall/  [L.  socc  ulus,  dim.  of 
soccus.] 

Socratic,  so-krat'ik,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  Socrates,  the 
Grecian  sage,  or  to  his  manner  of  teaching  and 
philosophizing,  i.  e.  by  series  of  questions  leading 
to  the  desired  result.  —  Socrat'ically,  adv.  In  the 
Socratic  method. 

Sod,  sod,  ii.  Earth  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass;  turf; 
sward.  — v.  t.  To  cover  with  sod;  to  turf.  [D.  zode, 
sod,  turf;  in  OD.  also  a  seething,  boiling,  OD.  sood, 
a  well:  see  Seethe.] 

Soda,  so'da,  n.  A  caustic  alkali;  the  protoxide  of  the 
metal  sodium.  [It.,  prop.  fern,  of  sodo,  tough,  hard, 
stiff,  C0ntr.fr.  solido,  L.  sol  id  us  —  E.  solid.] — Car¬ 
bonate  of  soda.  The  ‘‘soda”  of  commerce;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  carbonic  acid  and  soda,  and  is  chiefly  ob¬ 
tained  by  treating  common  salt  first  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  then  with  chalk.—  So'da-wa'ter,  n.  Water 
highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  used  as  an  effer¬ 
vescing  drink.  —  So'dium,  -dY-um,  n.  A  yellowish- 
white  metallic  element,  soft  like  wax,  and  lighter 
than  water;  the  metallic  base  of  soda.  [NL.] 

Sodality,  so-dal'Y-tY,  n.  A  fellowship  or  fraternity. 
[L.  sodalitas,  fr.  sodalis,  a  comrade,  companion.] 

Sodden.  See  Seethe. 

Sodomite,  sod'om-Tt,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Sodom; 
one  guilty  of  sodomy.  —  Sod'omy,  -om-Y,  n.  Carnal 
copulation  in  an  unnatural  manner;  copulation  of  a 
male  with  a  male. 

Soever.  See  under  So. 

Sofa,  so'fa,  n. ; pi.  -fas,  -faz.  A  long  ornamental  scat, 
usually  with  a  stuffed  bottom.  [Ar.  suffat,  svff'ah.] 

Sofi,  so'fY,  n. ;  pi.  -fis,  -fiz.  One  of  a  certain  religious 
order  in  Persia;  a  dervish.  [Per.  svf,  or  soji,  prob. 
lr.  Gr.  sophos,  wise.]  —  So'fism,  -flzm,  n.  Doctrine 
or  principles  of  the  Softs. 

Soffit,  sof'fit,  ii.  (Arch.)  A  ceiling;  esp.,  the  under 
side  of  the  subordinate  parts 
and  members  of  buildings,  such 
as  staircases,  archways, cornices, 
etc.  [It.  soffit ta,  soffitto,  fr.  L. 
suffixus,  p.  p.  of  svffigere,  to 
fasten  beneath  or  below,  fr.  sub, 
under,  and  fig  ere,  fixum,  to  fix, 
fasten.] 
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Soft,  soft,  o.  Easily  yielding  to 
pressure;  easily  impressed  or  cut 


Soffits. 

not  rough,  rug¬ 
ged,  or  harsh  to  the  touch;  agreeable  to  perceive  or 
feel;  not  harsh  or  offensive  to  the  sight;  pleasing  to 
the  eye;  not  harsh  or  rough  in  sound;  gentle  and 
pleasing  to  the  ear;  easily  yielding;  susceptible  to 
influence;  effeminate;  not  courageous  or  manly; 
gentle  in  action  or  motion;  readily" forming  a  lather 
with  soap  ;  not  hard  ;  easy  ;  quiet ;  undisturbed. 
(Pron.)  Not  pronounced  with  an  abrupt  or  explo¬ 
sive  utterance,  —  said  of  certain  consonants.  —  adv. 
Softly;  gently;  quietly.  —  interj.  Be  soft;  hold; 
stop;  not  so  fast.  [AS.  softe,  sefte,  OIIG.  sanfito; 
perh.  s.  rt.  Ic.  sefa,  OIc.  sve/a,  to  soothe,  soften,  E. 
sojiorific.]  —  Soft'en,  sof'n,  v.  t.  [-ened  (-nd),  -ek¬ 
ing.]  To  make  soft  or  more  soft.  —  v.  i.  To  become 
soft  or  more  soft.  —  Soft'ener,  n.  —  Soft'-heart/ed, 
«.  Having  softness  or  tenderness  of  heart;  gentle; 
meek.  —  Soft'ly,  adv.  —  Soft'ness,  n.  Quality  of 
being  soft;  impressibility,  smoothness,  fineness,  del¬ 
icacy,  etc.,  —  said  of  material  objects ;  acceptable¬ 
ness'  to  the  senses,  feeling,  sight,  hearing,  etc.,  aris¬ 
ing  from  delicacy  or  from  the  absence  of  harshness, 
hardness,  etc.;  mildness;  gentleness,  —  said  of  man¬ 
ners,  language,  temper,  etc.;  effeminacy;  weakness; 
simplicity;  susceptibility;  tenderness;  timorousness; 
pusillanimity. 

Soggy,  sog'gY," o.  [-gier ;  -giest.]  Filled  with  water; 

soit  with  moisture;  wet.  [Ic.  sogqr,  damp.] 

Soho,  so-lm',  interj.  Ho!  — a  word  used  in  calling 
from  a  distant  place;  a  sportsman’s  halloo. 
Soidisant,  swb-de-zawx',  a.  Calling  himself;  self- 
styled;  pretended;  would-be.  [F.] 

Soil,  soil,  v.  t.  [soiled  (soild),  soiling.]  To  make 
dirty  on  the  surface;  to  cover  or  tinge  with  any- 
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thing  extraneous;  to  cover  with  soil  or  dung;  to 
manure;  to  foul,  begrime,  bespatter,  besmear,  daub, 
stain,  tarnish,  sully,  defile,  pollute.  —  n.  Any  foul 
matter  upon  another  substance;  dirt;  foulness;  spot; 
stain;  tarnish,  [OF.  soillier,  Olt.  soy  Hare,  to  sully, 
defile,  OF.  soil,  a  hog’s  wallowing  place,  Proven. 
sulhar,  to  soil,  sol/i,  mire,  sul/ia,  L.  sueula,  a  young 
sow,  dim.  of  sus,  a  sow;  not  s.  rt.  AS.  solu,  mire, 
ME.  suleu  =  E.  sully.] 

Soil,  soil,  v.  t.  To  feed  (cattle  or  horses)  in  the  barn 
or  an  inclosure,  with  fresh  grass  or  green  food  cut 
for  them;  to  purge  by  feeding  upon  green  food. 
[OF.  saoler,  fr.  sciol,  L.  satullus,  filled  with  food,  fr. 
satur,  full :  see  Satiate.] 

Soil,  soil,  n.  The  upper  stratum  of  the  earth;  mold; 
land  ;  country  ;  dung  ;  compost ;  manure.  [OF. 
soel,  suel,  the  threshold  of  a  door,  L.  soleu ,  sole  of 
the  foot,  sandal,  timber  on  which  walls  are  built,  in 
LateL.  soil,  ground,  fr.  confusion  with  L.  solum, 
ground;  s.  rt.  sole,  exile.] 

Soiree,  sw5-ra',  n.  An  evening  party.  [F.,  fr.  soir, 
evening,  fr.  L.  serus,  late.] 

Soiourn,  so'jern,  r.i.  [-journed  (-jS rnd ), -.1  OY'RX :no.] 
To  dwell  for  a  time;  to  live  in  a  place  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  resident,  or  as  a  stranger.  —  m  A  temporary 
residence,  as  that  of  a  traveler  in  a  foreign  land. 
[OF.  sojourner,  fr.  E.  sub,  under,  and  iliunare,  to 
stay,  fr.  diurnus,  daily;  s.  rt.  diurnal,  journal.]  — 
Sojourner,  n.  —  So'journment,  n.  Temporary  res¬ 
idence. 

Sol,  sol,  n.  The  sun.  (Her.)  The  color  of  gold  in 
the  coats  of  sovereign  princes.  [L. ;  Ic.  sal,  lr.  sul, 
Skr.  sura,  svar,  the  sun,  sur,  to  shine;  s.  rt.  Or.  sei- 
rios,  the  dog-star,  seiros,  hot,  scorching,  E.  sultry, 
serene,  q.  v.l  —  So'lar,  a.  Pert,  to,  proceeding  from, 
or  produced  by  means  of,  the  sun;  measured  by  the 
progress  or  revolution  of  the  sun.  [L.  solans.]  — 
Sol'atice,  -stis,  n.  ( Astron .)  The  point  in  the  eclip- 
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tic  at  which  the  sun  is  furthest  from  the  equator, 
north  or  south,  namely,  the  1st  point  of  Cancer  and 
the  1st  point  of  Capricorn,  the  former  being  called 
the  summer  solstice,  the  latter  the  winter  solstice : 
the  time  of  the  sun’s  entering  the  solstices  or  sol¬ 
stitial  points,  —  about  June  21  and  Dec.  21.  [F. ;  L. 
solstitium,  fr.  sol  and  sistere,  to  cause  to  stand.]  —  Sol- 
sti'tial,  -stish'al,a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  solstice;  happen¬ 
ing  at  a  solstice;  esp.  (with  reference  to  the  northern 
hemisphere),  happening  at  the  summer  solstice. 

Eol,  sol,  n.  ( JIus .)  A  syllable  applied  in  solmization 
to  the  .5th  tone  of  the  diatonic  scale;  the  tone  itself. 
—  Sol-fa',  -fa',  v.  i.  [-kaed  (-fad'),  -faing,  -fa'ing.j 
To  pronounce  the  notes  of  the  gamut,  ascending  or 
descending.  [It.  &  Sp.  sol/a,  the  gamut,  from  the 
syllables  fa,  sol.]  —  Solfeg'gio,  sol-fed']o,  n.  (Mus.) 
The  system  of  arranging  the  scale  by  the  names  do, 
re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  *t,  by  which  singing  is  taught,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc.  [It.,  fr.  solfa.]  — 
Sol'miza'tion,  -me-za'shun,  n.  The  act  of  sol-faing. 
[F.,  fr.  solmiser,  fr.  the  notes  sol  and  mi.] 

Eolace,  sol'es,  v.  t.  [-aced  (-est), -acing.]  To  cheer 
in  grief,  or  under  calamity;  to  relieve  in  affliction, 


solitude,  or  discomfort;  to  assuage,  alleviate,  allay, 
console,  soothe,  comfort.  —  n.  Comfort  in  grief;  al¬ 
leviation  of  grief  or  anxiety;  that  which  relieves  in 
distress;  relief;  that  which  cheers,  comforts,  or  con¬ 
soles.  [ME.  solas,  OF.  solaz,  L.  solatium,  fr.  solari, 
-latus,  to  console;  s.  rt.  E.  salvare,  servarc,  to  pre¬ 
serve,  E.  serre,  console .]  —  Sol'acement,  n.  Act  of, 
or  state  of  being,  etc._ 

Solan  goose,  so'lan-goos.  The  gannet,  a  fish-eating, 
web-footed  sea-fowl,  found  in  great  numbers  upon 
almost  inaccessible  islands  on  coasts  of  Or.  Britain, 
Labrador,  etc.  [Scot,  soland,  Ic.  and  Norweg.  sula. J 

Solar.  See  under  Sol,  the  sun. 

Sold.  See  Sell. 

Solder,  saw'der  or  sol'der,  v.  t.  [-ered  (-erd),  -ER- 
ixe.]  To  unite  the  surfaces  of  (metals)  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  more  fusible  metal  or  metallic  cement. 

—  n.  A  metal  or  metallic  composition  for  uniting 
the  surface  of  metals;  a  metallic  cement.  [OF.  sou- 
dure.  Bolder,  soniler,  to  solder,  consolidate,  fasten  to¬ 
gether,  L.  solidare,  to  make  solid,  it.  solidus  =  E.  sol¬ 
id,  q.  \.^  s.  rt.  soldier.] 

Soldier,  sol'jer,  n.  One  who  is  engaged  in  military 
service,  as  an  officer  or  private;  esp.,  a  private  in 
military  service  as  disting,  fr.  an  officer;  a  brave  war¬ 
rior.  [OF.;  LL.  soldurius;  OF.  soulde,  LI.,  soldum, 
pay,  sold are ,  to  pay,  fr.  solidus,  a  piece  of  money,  in 
L.  solid,  q.v.;  s.  rt.  F.  sou,  a  coin.]  —  Sol'dierly,  -jer- 
1Y,  a.  Like  or  becoming  a  soldier;  brave;  martial; 
heroic;  honorable.  —  Soi'diery,  -jer-Y,  n.  A  body  of 
soldiers  collectively  considered;  the  military. 

Sole,  sol,  n.  The  bottom  of  the  foot  or  of  a  shoe  or 
boot,  or  the  piece  of  leather  which  constitutes  the 
bottom;  the  bottom  or  lower  part  of  anything,  or 
that  on  which  anything  rests  in  standing.  —  v.  t. 
[soled  (sold),  soling.]  To  furnish  with  a  sole. 
[AS.;  L.  solea;  s.  rt.  soil,  ground.] 

Sole,  sol,  n.  An  oblong,  rough-scaled  marine  flat-fish 
of  moderate  size,  m  u  c  h 
used  for  food  in  Great 
Britain.  [F.  ;  L.  solea,  — 
fr.  its  flatness,  like  the  sole 
of  the  loot.] 

Sole,  sol,  a.  Being  or  acting 
without  another;  single; 
only  ;  alone  ;  s  o  1  i  t  a"r  y . 

(Law.)  Unmarried.  [F.  sew?,  OF.  sol,  L.  solus,  alone, 
prob.  same  word  as  sollus,  entire,  complete  in  itself; 
s.  rt.  solemn ,  desolate.]  —  Sole'ly,  udv.  Singly;  alone; 
only.  —  So'lo,  n.  (Mus.)  A  tune,  air,  or  strain,  played 
bv  a  single  instrument,  or  sung  by  a  single  voice. 
[It.  =  L.  solus. ]  —  So'loist,  -lo-ist,  n.  One  who  sings 
or  plays,  etc.  —  Sol'itary,  sbl'Y-ta-rf,  a.  Inclined  to 
be  alone;  destitute  of  associates;  living  alone;  not 
much  visited  or  frequented;  retired;  gloomy;  still; 
dismal;  single;  individual.  ( Bot .)  Being  one  only 
in  a  place;  separate.  —  n.  One  who  lives  alone  or  in 
solitude;  a  hermit;  recluse.  [F.  solitaire.  Is.  solita- 
rius,  fr.  sohtas,  loneliness,  fr.  solus.]  —  SoFitaire', 
-tar',  n.  A  game  which  one  person  can  play  alone; 
a  single  diamond  in  a  setting;  a  bird,  now  extinct, 
resembling  the  dodo,  and  whose  remains  are  found 
in  the  island  of  Rodriguez.  [F.]  —  Sol'itariness,  n. 

—  Sol'itude,  -Y-tud,  n.  A  state  of  being  alone  ;  a 
lonely  life;  remoteness  from  society;  destitution  of 
company;  a  lonely,  unfrequented  place;  desert.  [F.; 
L.  solitudo,  fr.  solus.]  —  Solil'oquy,  -o-kwY,  n.  A 
talking  to  one’s  self;  a  written  composition,  reciting 
what  it  is  supposed  a  person  speaks  to  himself.  [L. 
soliloqnium ,  fr  .solus  and  loqui,  to  speak.]  —  Solil'o- 
quize,  -o-kwlz,  v.  t.  [-quized  (-kwlzd),  -quizing.J 
To  utter  a  soliloquy. 

Solecism,  sol'e-sizm,  n.  Impropriety  in  language,  or 
a  gross  deviation  from  the  rules  of  syntax  ;  any 
unfitness,  absurdity,  or  impropriety  ;  barbarism. 
[Gr.  soloikismos,  fr.  soloikizein,  to  speak  or  write  in¬ 
correctly,  from  the  corruption  of  the  Attic  dialect 
among  the  Athenian  colonists  of  Soloi,  in  Cilicia.]  — 
Sol'ecist,  -e-sist,  n.  One  who  commits  a  solecism.  — 
Solecist'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  involving,  etc. 

Solemn,  sol'em,  a.  Marked  with  religious  rites  and 
pomps;  enjoined  by  religion;  fitted  to  awaken  or 
express  serious  reflections;  affectedly  grave  or  seri¬ 
ous;  formal;  ritual;  ceremonial;  reverential;  devo¬ 
tional;  devout.  (Law.)  Made  in  legal  form.  [ME. 
and  OF.  solempne,  L.  solemnis,  solemvis.  fr.  OL.  sollus, 
all,  and  L.  annus,  a  year,  prop,  that  which  takes 
place  every  year,  used  esp.  of  religious  solemnities; 
OL.  sollus  is  s.  rt.  Gr.  holos,  Skr.  sarva,  all,  whole: 
see  Sole,  a  ]  —  Sol'emnly,  adv.  In  a  solemn  man¬ 
ner;  with  gravity ;  seriously;  formally;  truly.  —  So- 
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lem'nity,  -nY-tY,  n.  A  rite  or  ceremony  performed 
with  religious  reverence;  a  ceremony  adapted  to  im¬ 
press  awe;  gravity;  steady  seriousness;  affected  se¬ 
riousness;  appearance  calculated  to  inspire  with  sol¬ 
emn  feelings.  (Law.)  A  proceeding  according  to 
due  form.  [ME. sotempnitee.]  —  Sol'emnize,  -em-nlz, 
v.  t.  [-NiZED  (-nlzdi,  -nizing.]  To  perform  with 
solemn  or  ritual  ceremonies  and  respect,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  legal  forms;  to  dignify  or  honor  by  ceremo¬ 
nies,  celebrate,  make  famous.  —  Sol'emniza'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  etc.;  celebration. 

Sol  fa,  Solfeggio.  See  under  Sol,  musical  syllable. 

Solferino.  sol-fer-e'no,  n.  A  deep  pink  aniline  color, 
resembling  magenta,  q.  v.  [Name  of  a  battle-field  in 
Italy.] 

Solicit,  so-lis'it,  v.  t.  To  ask  from  with  earnestness, 
make  petition  to  ;  to  endeavor  to  obtain,  seek  ;  to 
awake  or  excite  to  action,  invite,  ask,  crave,  suppli¬ 
cate,  beg,  implore,  importune.  [F.  solicitor,  L.  soil ici- 
tare ,  fr.  sol  licit  as,  wholly  (i.  e.,  violently)  moved,  fr. 
OE.  sollus,  whole,  and  L.  citus,  p.  p.  of  cinre,  to  move, 
excite:  see  Solemn.]  —  Solic'ita'tion,  n.  Act  of  so¬ 
liciting  ;  earnest  request ;  excitement ;  invitation. 
[F.] —  Solicitor,  -it-er,  n.  One  who  asks  with  ear¬ 
nestness.  (Law.)  An  attorney  or  advocate;  one  ad¬ 
mitted  to  practice  in  a  court  of  chancery  or  equity; 
a  title  sometimes  given  to  the  law  officer  of  a  city, 
town,  or  government.  [F.  soliciteur ,  L.  sollicitator.] 
—  Solic'itor-gen'eral,  n.  In  Eng.,  an  officer  of  the 
crown,  associated  with  the  attorney-general  in  man¬ 
aging  the  legal  business  of  the  crown  and  public  of¬ 
fices.  —  Solic'itous,  -us,  a.  Disposed  to  solicit;  eager 
to  obtain  (something  desirable);  anxious  to  avoid 
(anything  evil);  concerned;  careful.  IE.  sollicitus, 
solicitus.]  —  Solic'itously,  adv.  -  Solic'itress,  n.  A 
woman  who  solicits  or  petitions.  —  Solic'itude,  -Y- 
tnd,  n.  State  of  being  solicitous;  uneasiness  of  mind 
occasioned  by  the  fear  of  evil  or  the  desire  of  good; 
concern;  anxiety;  trouble.  [F.;  L.  sollicitudo.] 

Solid,  sol'id,  a.  Having  the  constituent  parts  so  firm¬ 
ly  adhering  as  to  resist  the  impression  or  penetration 
of  other  bodies  ;  not  hollow  ;  full  of  matter  ;  not 
spongy;  dense;  having  all  the  geometrical  dimen¬ 
sions;  cubic;  firm;  compact;  strong;  worthy  of  cred¬ 
it,  trust,  or  esteem.  — n.  A  substance  held  in  a  fixed 
form  by  cohesion  among  its  particles.  (Ocom.)  A 
magnitude  which  has  length,  breadth,  and  thick¬ 
ness.  [F.  solicle ,  L.  solidus ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  halos,  Skr.  sar- 
va,  whole  :  see  Solemn;  s.  rt.  consolidate ,  consols, 
solder,  soldier,  catholic,  holocaust .]  —  Solid  angle. 

( Ocom.)  An  angle  formed  by  3  or  more  plane  an¬ 
gles,  which  are  not  in  the  same  plane,  meeting  in  a 
point.  —  Sol'idly,  ado.  In  a  solid  manner;  densely; 
compactly;  firmly;  truly.  —  Sol'idness,  n.  —  Solid'- 
ify,  -Y  -fl,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -fying.]  To  make  solid 
or  compact.  —  v.  i.  To  become  solid,  harden.  [L. 
solidus  and  .facere,  to  make.]  —  Solid'ity,  -Y-tY,  n. 
The  state  of  being  solid  ;  hardness  ;  denseness  ; 
strength;  massiveness  ;  fullness  of  matter;  moral 
firmness  or  soundness.  ( Oeom .)  The  solid  contents 
of  a  body;  volume.  [F.  solidity,  L.  soliditas.]  —  So- 
lid'ifica'tion,  n.  Act  of  making  solid.  —  Solidarity, 
-dar'Y-tY,  n.  An  entire  union  or  consolidation  of  in¬ 
terests  and  responsibilities;  fellowship.  [F.  solidar¬ 
ity,  fr.  solide .]  —  Sol'idun'gulate,  -un'gu-lat,  n.  One 
of  a  tribe  of  mammals  having  a  single  or  solid  hoof 
on  each  foot.  [L.  solidus  and  ujigula,  a  hoof.]  —  Sol'- 
idun'gulous,  -gu-lus,  a.  Having  hoofs  that  are  not 
cloven.  —  Sol'iped,  -Y-ped,  n.  A  solidungulate. 
[Prop,  solidified,  fr.  L.  solidipes;  pes  =  E .foot.] 

Solifldian,  sol-Y-fid'Y-an,  n.  (Eccl.)  One  who  main¬ 
tains  that  faith  alone,  without  works,  is  sufficient 
for  justification.  —  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  Solifidians. 
[L.  solus,  alone,  and  fides,  faith.]  —  Solifid'ianism, 
-izm,  n.  The  tenets  of  Solifidians. 

Soliloquy,  Solitary,  Solitude,  Solo,  etc.  See  under 
Sole. 

Soliped.  See  under  Solid. 

Solmization.  See  under  Sol,  musical  note. 

Solstice,  etc.  See  under  Sol,  the  sun. 

Solve,  solv,  v.  t.  [solved  (solvd),  solving.]  To  loosen 
or  separate  the  parts  of;  to  dissipate;  to  clear  up 
(what  is  obscure,  or  difficult  to  be  understood);  to 
obtain  a  required  result  bv  mathematical  process¬ 
es,  etc. ;  to  explain,  unfold,  remove.  [L.  solvere, 
solutum,  to  solve,  loosen,  relax,  fr.  so- (see  Sober), 
apart,  and  lucre  =  E.  to  loosen  ;  s.  rt.  absolve,  abso¬ 
lute,  dissolve,  resolute,  etc.]  —  Solvend',  n.  A  sub¬ 
stance  to  be  dissolved.  [L.  solvendus,  solvendum ,  fr. 
solvere .]  —  Solv'ent,  a.  Having  the  power  of  dis¬ 
solving;  able,  or  sufficient  to  pay  all  just  debts.  —  n.  I 


A  fluid  that  dissolves  any  substance;  a  menstruum. 
[E.  solvens,  p.  pr.  of  solvere.]  —  Rolv'ency,  -en-sY,  n. 
State  of  being  solvent;  ability  to  pay  all  debtsor  just 
claims.  —  Solv'er,  n.  One  who  solves,  or  explains. — 
Solv'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  solved,  resolved,  or 
explained;  callable  of  being  paid.  —  Solv 'ableness, 
n  —  Sol'uble,  -u-bl,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  dissolved 
in  a  fluid;  capable  of  solution.  [F.;  L.  solubilis,  fr. 
solvere.]  —  Solubil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  a  body  which 
renders  it  susceptible  of  solution.  —  Solu'tion,  n. 
Act  of  separating  the  parts  of  any  body;  disruption; 
breach;  disentanglement  of  any  intricate  problem 
or  question,  —  used  esp.  in  mathematics ;  state  of 
being  solved  or  disintegrated;  disintegration;  action 
of  an  attraction  between  one  or  more  solids  and  a 
fluid  when  brought  in  contact,  by  which  the  former 
become  themselves  fluid,  and  are  diffused  through 
the  latter;  state  of  a  body  as  thus  diffused;  prepara¬ 
tion  made  by  dissolving  a  solid  in  a  liquid.  (Law.) 
Release  from  an  obligation ;  esp.,  release  from  a  debt 
by  payment.  (Med.)  Termination  of  a  disease;  a 
crisis.  [F.;  E.  solatia.]  —  Solution  of  continuity.  Sep¬ 
aration  of  connection  or  of  connected  substances  or 
parts, —  applied,  in  surgery,  to  a  fracture,  laceration, 
etc.  — Sol'utive,  -u-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  dissolve. 

Somatics,  so-mat'iks,  n.  Science  of  the  general  prop¬ 
erties  of  matter;  somatology.  [Gr.  somatikos,  pert, 
to  the  body,  fr.  soma,  body.]  —  So'matist,  n.  One 
who  admits  the  existence  of  corporeal  or  material 
beings  only.  —  Somatol'ogy,  -o-jY,  n.  Doctrine  of 
the  general  properties  of  bodies  or  material  substan¬ 
ces.  [Gr.  logos,  discourse.] 

Somber,  -bre,  som'ber,  a.  Dull  ;  dusky  ;  cloudy  ; 
gloomy;  melancholy;  sad;  grave.  [F.  sombre,  perh. 
fr.  L.  sub  umbra,  under  shade.]  —  Som'brous,  -brus, 
a.  Gloomy;  somber. 

Some,  sum,  a.  Consisting  of  a  greater  or  less  portion 
or  sum;  a  certain,  —  indicating  a  person,  thing,  event, 
etc.,  as  not  known  individually  or  more  specifically; 
not  much;  a  little;  moderate;  about;  near;  more  or 
less;  certain;  this,  not  that;  these,  not  those,  —  dis¬ 
ting.  fr.  others;  a  part;  portion, —  used  pronominally. 
[AS.  and  OIIG.  sum,  Ic.  sumr,  Goth,  sums;  s.  rt.  same.] 
—  Some'body,  n.  A  person  unknown,  uncertain,  or 
indeterminate;  a  person  of  consideration,  —  Some'- 
how,  adv.  In  one  way  or  another;  in  some  way  not 
yet  known.—  Some'tliing,  n.  Anything  unknown  or 
undetermined;  a  part;  a  portion,  more  or  less;  in¬ 
definite  quantity  or  degree.  —  adv.  In  some  degree; 
somewhat.  —  Some'time,  adv.  At  a  past  time  indefi¬ 
nitely  referred  to;  once;  formerly;  at  one  time  or 
other  hereafter.  —  a.  Having  been  formerly;  former. 
—  Some'times,  adv.  At  times;  at  intervals;  not  al¬ 
ways;  now  and  then;  at  one  time.  —  Some'what,  n. 
More  or  less;  a  certain  quantity  or  degree,  indeter¬ 
minate:  something.  —  adv.  In  some  degree  or  quan¬ 
tity.  —  Some 'where,  adv.  In  some  place  unknown 
orViot  specified;  in  one  place  or  another. 

Somersault,  sum'er-sawlt,  Som'erset,  v.  A  leap  in 
which  a  person  turns  with  his  heels  over  his  head, 
and  lights  upon  his  feet.  [F.  soubresanlt.  It .sopra 
salto ;  sopra  (=  L.  super),  above,  and  salto  (=  E.  sal- 
tux  :  see  Salient),  a  leap.] 

Somnambulation,  som-nam/bu-la/'shun,  n.  Act  of 
walking  in  sleep.  [L.  somnus,  sleep,  and  ambnlatio, 
a  walking  about.]  —  Somnam'bulic,  a.  Walking  in 
sleep;  pert,  to  somnambulism.  —  Somnam'bulism, 
-lizm,  n.  A  state  of  sleep  in  which  some  of  the  senses 
and  voluntary  powers  are  partially  awake.  —  Som- 
nam'bulist,  n.  A  sleep-walker.  —  Somnif'erous,  -er- 
us,  a.  Causing  or  inducing  sleep;  soporific.  [L.  som- 
nifer,  fr.  somnus  and  ferre,  to  bring.]  —  Somnif'ic,  a. 
Causing  sleep;  tending  to  induce  sleep.  [E.  facere, 
to  make.]  —  Somnil'oquous,  -o-kwus,  a.  Apt  to  talk 
in  sleep.  [L.  loqui,  to  speak.]  —  Somnil'oquy,  -o-kwY, 
n.  A  talking  or  speaking  in  sleep.—  Somml'oquence, 
-o-kwens,  n.  Act  of  talking  in  sleep.  —  Somnil'o- 
quist,  n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Somnip'athy,  -a-thY,  n. 
Sleep  from  sympathy,  or  by  the  process  of  mesmer¬ 
ism.  [Gr.  pathos,  feeling,  sensation .]  —  Som'nolence, 
-lency,  -no-len-sY,  n.  Sleepiness;  drowsiness;  incli¬ 
nation  to  sleep.  (Med.)  A  state  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  sleeping  and.  waking.  [F.;  L.  somnolentia.]  — 
Som'nolent,  rt.  Sleepy;  drowsy;  inclined  to  sleep, 
f  F. ;  E.  somnolentus.]  —  Som'nolently,  adv. 

Son,  sun,  n.  A  male  child;  the  male  issue  of  a  parent; 
a  male  descendant,  however  distant;  in  pi.,  descend¬ 
ants  in  general;  any  young  male  person  spoken  of 
as  a  child;  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  some  specified 
place;  the  produce  of  anything;  Jesus  Christ,  the 
I  Savior.  [Dan.  and  Sw.  son,  AS.,  OIIG.,  Skr.  sunu, 
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Goth,  and  Lithuan,  minus,  Or.  huios,  S\v.  suios,  a  son, 
Skr.  *u,  to  beget,  bring  forth:  see  Sijn.J  —  Son'ship, 
n.  State  of  being,  etc.;  character  of  a  son;  filiation. 

—  Son'-in-law,  n. .  pi.  Sons'-in-law.  A  man  mar¬ 
ried  to  one’s  daughter. 

Sonant, ^onata,  Sonnet,  etc.  See  under  Sound. 

Soon,  soon,  adr.  In  a  short  time;  shortly  after  any 
time  specified  or  supposed;  without  the  usual  delay; 
early;  readily;  willingly;  easily;  quickly.  [AS.  sona, 
OS.,  OFries.,  OHG.  son ;  prob.  s.  rt.  so,  q.  v.] 

Soot,  soot,  n.  A  black  substance  formed  by  com¬ 
bustion,  or  disengaged  from  fuel  in  the  process 
of  combustion  and  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  pipe 
or  chimney.—  v.  t.  To  cover  or  foul  with  soot.  [AS., 
Ic.,  and  Sw.  sot,  Lithuan.  sodis. J  —  Soot'y,  -T,  a. 
[-IEU;  -iest.J  Producing,  pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  or 
soiled  by,  soot;  dusky;  dark;  dingy.  —  Soot'iness,  n. 

Sooth,  sooth,  n.  Truth;  reality.  [AS.  sodh,  true,  also 
a  true  thing,  truth,  Ic.  samp-,  Dan.  sand,  Skr.  satya, 
true;  orig.  being,  fr.  p.  pr.  of  the  verb  to  be;  s.  rt.  G. 
sind,  L.  sunt,  Skr.  santi,  they  arc,  E.  are,  essence, 
presence,  sin,  forsooth.  1  —  Sooth'say,  v.  i.  To  fore¬ 
tell,  jiredict.  —  Sooth'sayer,  n.  —  Soothsaying,  n. 
The  foretelling  of  events.  [AS.  sodhsegen,  a  true 
saying.]  —  Soothe,  sooth,  v.  t.  [soothed  (sootiid), 
soothing.]  To  please  with  blandishments  or  soft 
words;  to  flatter;  to  soften,  assuage,  calm;  to  grat¬ 
ify,  please,  tranquilize,  pacify.  [AS.  gesodian,  to 
prove  to  be  true,  confirm,  fr.  sodh.]  —  Sooth'er,  n. 

Sop,  sop,  n.  Anything  steeped,  or  dipped  and  soft¬ 
ened,  in  any  liquid,  esp.  in  broth  or  liquid  food,  and 
intended  to  be  eaten;  anything  given  to  pacify,  —  fr. 
the  sop  given  to  Cerberus,  as  related  in  mythology. 

—  v.t.  [sodded  (sopt), -ping.]  To  steep  or  dip  in 
liquid.  [.ME.  and  OD.  soppe,  Ic.  soppa,  a  sop,  sojn, 
a  sup,  sip,  mouthful,  supa,  to  sup;  s.  rt.  soup.]  — 
Sop'py,  -pT,  a.  Sopped  or  soaked  in  liquid;  wet. 

Sophist,  sof'ist,  n.  One  of  a  class  of  men  who  taught 
eloquence,  philosophy,  and  politics  in  ancient 
Greece,  and  were  noted  for  their  fallacious  but  plau¬ 
sible  mode  of  reasoning;  a  captious  or  fallacious  rea- 
soner.  [F.  sophiste,  LL.  sophista,  Gr.  sophistes,  fr. 
sopliizein,  to  instruct,  lit.  to  make  wise,  fr.  sophos, 
wise;  s.  rt.  Gr.  saphes,  of  keen,  decided  taste,  hence 
clear,  evident,  sure,  L.  sapere,  to  taste,  whence  sa¬ 
piens  =  E.  sapient,  E .  philosophy.]  —  Soph'ister,  n. 
In  Eng.  universities,  a  student  who  is  advanced  be- 
yond  the  first  year  of  his  residence.  —  Soph'omore, 
-o-mor,  n.  One  belonging  to  the  2d  of  the  4  classes 
in  an  Atner.  college.  [Gr.  sophistes  and  moros,  fool¬ 
ish.]  —  Sophomor'ic,  -ical,  -mSr'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
resembling,  a  sophomore;  inflated  in  style  or  man¬ 
ner.  —  Soph,  n.  Abbr.  of  sophister  in  Eng.  universi¬ 
ties,  of  so/ihomore  in  Amer.  colleges.  —  Soph'ism, 
izm,  n.  The  doctrine  or  avowed  mode  of  reasoning 
practiced  by  a  sophist;  any  fallacy  designed  to  de¬ 
ceive.  [F.  so/ihisme,  L.  and  Gr.  sophismu.]  —  Soph'- 
istry,  -ist-rT,  n.  The  practice  of  a  sophist;  fallacious 
reasoning.  —  Sophist/ic,  -ical,  so-fist'ik-al,  a.  Pert, 
to  a  sophist,  or  embodying  sophistry ;  fallaciously 
subtle.  —  Sophist'ically,  adv.  —  Sophist'icate,  -Y- 
kat,  v.  t.  To  render  worthless  by  admixture;  to  per¬ 
vert,  adulterate,  debase,  corrupt,  vitiate.  —  Sophist'¬ 
icate,  -cated,  ri.  Adulterated;  not  pure;  not  genu¬ 
ine.  —  Sophist'ica'tion,  n.  Act  of  adulterating;  a 
counterfeiting  or  debasing  the  purity  of  anything 
by  a  foreign  admixture.  —  Sophist'icaTor,  n.  One 
who  adulterates^ 

Soporose,  sop'o-ros',  Sop'orous,  -o-rus,  a.  Causing 
sleep  ;  sleepy.  [L.  soporus,  fr.  sopor,  Gr.  hupnos, 
sleep;  s.  rt.  Skr.  snap,  to  sleep,  AS.  sivefen,  a  dream.] 

—  Sop'orif'erous,  -rif'er-us,  a.  Causing  sleep,  or 
tending  to  produce  it ;  narcotic  ;  opiate  ;  anodyne. 
[L.  soporifer ,  fr.  sopor  and  ferre,  to  bring.]  —  Sop- 
orif'ic,  a.  Causing  sleep  ;  tending  to  cause  sleep  ; 
soporiferous.— n.  A  medicine,  drug,  plant,  or  other 
thing  that  has  the  quality  of  inducing  sleep.  [L. 
fucere,  to  make.] 

Soprano,  so-prii'no,  n.  (Mus.)  The  treble  ;  the  high¬ 
est  female  voice.  [It.,  treble,  lit.  sovereign,  su¬ 
preme,  LL.  superanus  =  E.  sovereign.] 

Sorcery,  s8r'ser-Y,  n.  Divination  by  the  assistance  or 
supposed  assistance  of  evil  spirits;  magic;  enchant¬ 
ment;  witchcraft.  [OF.  sorcerie,  fr.  sorcier,  LL. 
sortiarius,  a  sorcerer,  fr.  sortiare,  to  cast  lots,  fr.  L. 
sortiri,  to  obtain  by  lot,  sors,  a  lot:  see  Sort.]  — 
Sor'cerer,  n.  A  conjurer;  enchanter;  magician. — 
Sor'ceress,  n.  A  female  sorcerer.  —  Sor'cerous,  -us, 
a.  Pert,  to  sorcery. 

Sordid,  sor'did,  a.  'Vile  ;  base  ;  mean  ;  meanly  avari¬ 
cious  ;  covetous;  niggardly.  [F.  sordide,  L.  sort/i- 


dus,  fr.  sordes,  dirt;  s.  rt.  swart.]  —  Sor'didly,  adv.— 
Sor'didness,  n. 

Sordine,  sor'din,  n.  (Mus.)  A  small  damper  in  the 
mouth  of  a  trumpet,  or  on  the  bridge  of  a  violin, 
violoncello,  etc.,  to  make  the  sound  fainter.  [It. 
sordina,  sordino,  fr.  sordo,  L.  surdus,  deaf,  dull- 
sounding.] 

Sore,  sor,  n.  A  place  where  the  skin  and  flesh  are 
ruptured  or  bruised,  so  as  to  be  tender  or  painful  ; 
an  ulcer;  boil;  inflamed  spot;  wound;  grief;  afflic¬ 
tion:  trouble;  difficulty.  —  a.  Tender;  painful;  in¬ 
flamed  ;  easily  pained,  grieved,  or  vexed;  violent 
with  pain;  severe;  afflictive;  distressing,  —  adv.  In 
a  sore  manner;  with  pain;  greatly;  violently;  deep¬ 
ly.  [AS.  and  Sw.  sar,  OIIG.  ser,  sore,  AS.  save, 
(3IIG.  sero,  G.  sehr,  sorely,  extremely,  very,  AS., 
Sw.,  and  Ic.  sar,  a  sore.]— Sore'ly,  adv.  In  a  sore 
manner;  grievously;  greatly.  —  Sore'ness,  n.  State 
of  being  sore  ;  tenderness  ;  painfulness.  —  Sor'ry, 
sbr'rY,  a.  [-rier  ; -Eiest.]  Grieved  for  the  loss  of 
some  good;  pained  for  some  evil;  melancholy;  dis¬ 
mal;  afflicted;  mortified;  vexed;  chagrined;  poor; 
mean  ;  vile  ;  worthless.  [Prop,  sory,  fr.  sore;  AS. 
and  Sw.  sarig,  fr.  sar;  nots.  rt.  sorrow.] — Sor'rily, 
-rY-lY,  adv. —  Sor'riness,  n. 

Sorel,  sor'el,  n.  A  buck  of  the  3d  year;  a  yellowish 
or  reddish  brown  color;  sorrel.  [See  Sorrel,  a.] 

Sorghum,  sor'gum,  n.  A  tall  cereal  grass  of  several 
species,  including  Indian  millet  (Guinea  corn), 
broom  corn,  and  Chinese  sugar-cane  (specifically 
called  sorghum  in  Amer.  and  cultivated  for  its  sug¬ 
ar-bearing  juice).  [NL.  ;  It.  sorgo. ] 

Sorites,  so-ri'tez,  n.  (Logic.)  An  abridged  form  of 
stating  a  series  of  syllogisms,  in  a  series  of  proposi¬ 
tions  so  arranged  that  the  predicate  of  each  one  that 
precedes  forms  the  subject  of  each  one  that  follows, 
and  the  conclusion  from  all  affirms  the  predicate  of 
the  last  of  the  subject  of  the  first  proposition.  [Gr. 
soreites,  prop,  heaped  up,  hence  a  heap  of  syllo¬ 
gisms,  fr.  soros,  a  heap.] 

Sororicide,  so-ror'Y-sId,  n.  The  murder,  or  murderer, 
of  a  sister.  [L.  sororicida,  fr.  soror,  a  sister,  and 
csedere,  to  kill.] 

Sorrel,  sor'rel,  a.  Of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  brown 
color.—  n.  A  yellowish  or  reddish  brown  color.  [OF. 
sor,  of  a  sorrel  color,  satire,  It.  soro,  sauro,  a  sorrel 
horse,  LG.  soor,  I).  zoor,  sear,  dried,  withered.] 

Sorrel,  sor'rel,  n.  A  plant  of  various  species,  having 
a  sour  juice,  esp.  a  weed  with  sagittate  leaves  and 
racemes  of  reddish  flowers,  abounding  in  exhausted 
soils.  [OF.  sorel,  an  herb,  the  sour-dock,  fr.  F.,  AS., 
and  MrIG.  stir  =  E.  sour.] 

Sorrow,  sor'ro,  n.  Uneasiness  or  pain  of  mind  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  loss  of  any  good,  or  by  disappointment 
in  the  expectation  of  good;  regret;  unhappiness;  af¬ 
fliction  ;  grief  ;  sadness  ;  mourning.  —  v.  i.  [sor¬ 
rowed  (-iod), -rowing.]  To  feel  pain  of  mind  in 
consequence  of  evil  experienced,  feared,  or  done  ; 
to  grieve,  be  sad.  [AS.,  Ic.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  sorg, 
Goth,  saurga,  sorrow,  saurgan,  to  grieve;  perh.  s.  rt. 
Lithuan.  sirgti,  to  be  ill,  suffer;  not  s.  rt.  sore,  sorry.] 
—  Sor'rowful,  -ful,  a.  Full  of,  exhibiting,  produ¬ 
cing,  or  ex  pressing  sorrow;  sad;  dismal;  disconsolate; 
dreary;  doleful;  distressing.  [AS.  sorgj'ul.] — Sor'- 
rowfully,  adv.  —  Sor'rowfulness,  n. 

Sorry.  See  under  Sore. 

Sort,  sort,  n.  A  kind  or  species  ;  any  number  or  col¬ 
lection  of  individual  persons  or  things  characterized 
by  the  same  or  like  quantities;  manner;  form  of  be¬ 
ing  or  acting  ;  degree  of  any  quality,  pi.  (Print.) 
Letters,  points,  marks,  spaces,  or  quadrats  of  partic¬ 
ular  kinds. . —  v.  t.  To  separate  (things  having  like 
qualities)  from  other  things,  and  place  in  distinct 
classes  or  divisions  ;  to  reduce  to  order  from  a  state 
of  confusion;  to  conjoin,  put  together  in  distribu¬ 
tion;  to  select,  cull.  —  v.  i.  To  be  joined  with  oth¬ 
ers  of  the  same  species,  agree  ;  to  consort,  associ¬ 
ate,  conjoin  ;  to  suit,  fit ;  to  terminate,  have  success, 
fall  out.  [F.  sorte,  sort,  manner,  form,  kind,  fort,  a 
lot,  fate,  luck,  L.  sors,  sortis,  lot,  destiny,  condition, 
state  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  L.  serere,  to  connect,  L.  and  E. 
series,  q.  v.,  E.  assort,  consort,  sorcery.] —  Out  of 
sorts.  (Print.)  With  some  letters,  or  sorts  of  type, 
in  the  font,  deficient  or  exhausted  ;  hence,  in  ill- 
humor;  unwell. —  To  run  upon  sorts.  (Print.)  To 
use  or  require  a  greater  number  of  some  particular 
letters  or  marks  than  the  regular  proportion.— Sort'- 
able,  «.  Capable  of  being  sorted. —  Sort'er,  n. — 
Sor'tilege,  -tT-lej,  n.  Act  or  practice  of  drawing 
lots;  divination  by  drawing  lots.  [L.sors  and  legere, 
to  gather,  select.] 
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Sortie,  >6r'te,  n.  The  issuing  of  a  body  of 

troops  from  a  besieged  place  to  attack  the  besiegers; 
a  sally.  [  F.,  prop.  rem.  of  p.  p.  of  sortie,  It.  sort  in,  to 
sally  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  L.  surgere , 
to  rise,  E.  source,  resort.  J 

Sorus,  so'rus,n. ;  pi.  -lti.  (/Jot.) 

One  of  the  fruit  dots,  or 
small  clusters  of  minute  cap¬ 
sules,  on  the  back  of  the 
fronds  of  ferns.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
socos.l 

So-so.  See  under  So. 

Sot.  sot,  n.  A  person  stupefied 
by  excessive  drinking  :  an  , 

habitual  drunkard.  [OF.  :  Sorus  magnified. 

If.  20/. ]  —  Sot'tish,  a.  Doltish;  very  foolish;  dull 
or  stupid  with  intemperance;  senseless;  infatuate. — 
Sot'tishly,  adv.  —  Sot'tishness,  n. 

Sotto  Voce,  sot'to-vo'eha.  (Mas.)  In  an  undertone; 
with  a  restrained  or  moderate  force.  [It.] 

Sou.  sob,  n. ;  pi.  Sors,  soo.  A  French  money  of  ac¬ 
count,  and  a  copper  coin,  =  l-20th  part  of  a  livre,  or 
of  a  franc,  about  1  cent.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  solidus,  a  piece 
of  money:  see  Soldier.] 

Souchong,  soo-shong',  n.  A  kind  of  black  tea.  [Chin. 
sc  on  cliong,  i.  e.,  small,  good  quality.] 

Sough,  suf,  r.  i.  To  whistle  or  sigh,  as  the  wind.  —  n. 
A  hollow  murmur  or  roaring  ;  a  buzzing  ;  a  rumor 
or  flying  report.  [Ic.  sugr,  a  rushing  sound,  AS. 
si cogun,  to  sound,  resound,  whistle  ;  s.  rt.  swoon.] 

Sought  See  Seek. 

Soul,  sol,  n.  The  spiritual,  rational,  and  immortal 
part  in  man,  —  sometimes,  in  distinc.  fr.  the  mind  ; 
the  moral  and  emotional  part  of  man’s  nature,  in 
distinc.  fr.  intellect ;  the  intellect  only  ;  the  under¬ 
standing  ;  the  seat  of  real  life  or  vitality  ;  the  ani¬ 
mating  or  essential  part;  the  leader;  inspircrof  any 
action  ;  any  noble  manifestation  of  the  heart  or 
moral  nature;  a  human  being;  person;  man;  a  pure 
or  disembodied  spirit  ;  life  ;  courage  ;  fire  ;  ardor. 
[AS.  sawel,  Ic.  sola,  sal.  Goth,  saiwala.]  —  Soul 'less, 
a.  Without  a  soul,  or  without  greatness  or  nobleness 
of  mind;  mean;  spiritless. 

Sound,  sownd,  a.  Entire  ;  unbroken  ;  free  from  im¬ 
perfection,  defect,  or  decay  ;  healthy,  not  diseased, 
—  said  of  body  or  mind  ;  firm  ;  strong ;  vigorous  ; 
founded  in  truth;  supported  by  justice  or  law; 
weighty;  solid;  heavy;  laid  on  with  force;  profound; 
unbroken  ;  undisturbed  ;  free  from  error  ;  correct ; 
founded  in  right  and  law  ;  legal  ;  valid.  —  adr. 
Soundly;  heartily.  [AS.,  Sw.,  and  Dan.  sund;  prob. 
s.  rt.  L.  san us  =  E.  sane.]  —  Sound'ly,  adv.  Health¬ 
ily  ;  heartily  ;  severely  ;  smartly  ;  truly  ;  firmly  ; 
fast;  closely.  — Sound'ness,  n. 

Sound,  sownd,  n.  The  air-bladder  of  a  fish;  a  narrow 
passage  of  water;  a  strait  between  the  main  land 
and  an  isle,  or  connecting  2  seas,  or  connecting  a  sea 
or  lake  with  the  ocean.  [AS.,  Ic.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  and  G. 
sund,  a  swimming,  power  to  swim,  a  strait  of  the  sea 
which  could  be  swum  across,  AS.  swimman  =  E.  to 
swim.] 

Sound,  sownd,  n.  (Surg.)  A  probe  of  any  kind;  esp., 
a  probe  to  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  in  order 
to  discover  whether  there  is  a  stone  in  that  organ.— 
v.  t.  To  measure  the  depth  of;  esp.,  to  ascertain  the 
depth  of  by  means  of  a  line  and  plummet;  to  seek 
to  interpret  or  discern  the  intentions  or  secret  wishes 
of;  to  examine,  test.  (Surg.)  To  introduce  a  sound 
into  the  Madder  of  (a  patient)  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  a  stone  is  there  or  not.  —  v.i.  To  use  the 
line  and  lead  in  searching  the  depth  of  water.  [F. 
sonde,  to  sound,  try,  feel,  search  the  depth  of,  sonde, 
Sp.  sonda,  a  plummet;  peril,  fr.  L.  sub  unda,  under 
the  wave;  perh.  s.  rt.  sound,  a  passage  of  water.]  — 
Sound'ing,  n.  Act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
sounds,  pi.  (Maut.)  Anv  part  of  the  ocean  or  other 
water  where  a  sounding-line  will  reach  the  bottom. 

Sound,  sownd,  n.  That  which  is  heard;  a  sensation 
or  perception  received  by  means  of  the  ear,  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  impulse  or  vibration  of  the  air  or  other 
medium  with  which  the  ear  is  in  contact:  noise; 
report;  the  impulse  or  vibration  which  would  occa¬ 
sion  sound  to  a  percipient  if  present  with  unimpaired 
organs;  noise  without  signification:  noise  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.  —  v.  i.  To  make  a  noise,  utter  a  voice;  to  be 
conveyed  in  sound,  be  spread  or  published.  —  v.  t. 
To  cause  to  make  a  noise,  play  on;  to  utter  audibly; 
to  give  a  signal  for  by  a  certain  sound;  to  celebrate 
or  honor  by  sounds,  cause  to  be  reported;  to  spread 
by  sound  or  report.  [ME.  soun,  F.  son,  L.  sonus,  Skr. 
svana,  sound,  F.  sonner,  L.  sonare,  -alum,  to  sound; 


s.  rt.  person,  parson,  assonant,  consonant,  resound , 
unison,  etc.]  —  Sound'ing,  p.  a.  Sonorous;  making 
a  noise;  having  a  magnificent  sound. —  Sound'-, 
Sound'ing-board,  n.  A  thin  board  which  propagates 
the  sound  in  an  organ,  violin,  etc.;  a  board,  or  struc¬ 
ture  with  a  flat  surface,  suspended  behind  or  over  a 
pulpit  or  rostrum  to  give  distinctness  and  effect  to  a 
speaker’s  voice.— So'nant,  a.  Pert,  to  sound;  sound¬ 
ing.  (Pron.)  Uttered  with  intonated  or  resonant 
breath;  intonated;  vocal,  not  surd,  —  said  of  certain 
articulations  of  alphabetic  sounds.  [L.  sonans,  p. 
pr.  of  sonare,  to  sound.]  —  Sono'rous,  -rus,  a.  Giv¬ 
ing  sound  when  struck;  giving  a  clearorloud  sound; 
yielding  sound;  characterized  by  sound;  vocal;  high- 
sounding;  magnificent  in  respect  of  sound.  1 1,,  so- 
norus,  fr.  sonar,  sonoris,  fr.  sonare.]  —  Sono'rously, 
adv.  —  Sono'rousness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
sonorous.  —  Sonif'erous,  -mf'er-us,  a.  Sounding; 
producing  sound.  [L. on  us  and  ferre,  to  produce.] 

—  Son'orif'ic,  a.  Producing  sound.  [L .  face  re,  to 
make.]  —  Son'net,  n.  A  poem  of  14  lines,  the  rhymes 
being  adjusted  by  a  particular  rule.—  v.  i.  To  com¬ 
pose  sonnets,  [F.;  It.  sonetio,  fr.  suono,  a  sound, 
song,  fr.  L.  somi.s.]  —  Son'neteer',  -er',  n.  A  com¬ 
poser  of  sonnets  or  small  poems:  a  small  poet, —  usu¬ 
ally  in  contempt.  —  Sona'ta,  -nii'ta,  n.  (Mus.)  An 
extended  composition  for  1  or  2  instruments,  con¬ 
sisting  usually  of  3  or  4  movements.  [It.] 

Soup,  sdop,  n.  A  liquid  food  made  by  boiling  meat, 
etc.,  in  water,  often  highly  seasoned;  strong  broth. 
[F.  soupe,_()Y).  sop,  zop ;  same  as  sop  and  sup.] 

SoupQon,  soop'soN,  n.  A  very  little;  a  taste.  [F.,  lit. 
a  suspicion.] 

Sour,  sowr,  a.  Having  an  acid  taste;  sharp  to  the 
taste;  turned  or  coagulated,  as  milk;  rancid;  harsh 
of  temper;  disagreeable  to  the  feelings;  producing 
discontent;  hard  to  bear;  expressing  discontent  or 
peevishness;  acid;  tart;  acrimonious;  crabbed;  cur¬ 
rish;  peevish.—  n.  A  sour  or  acid  substance;  an  acid. 

—  v.t.  [soured  (sowrd),  souring.]  To  make  acid; 
to  make  harsh,  cold,  or  unkindly;  to  make  cross, 
crabbed,  peevish,  or  discontented;  to  make  unhappy, 
uneasy,  or  less  agreeable.  — v.  i.  To  become  acid  or 
tart,  peevish  or  crabbed.  [AS.,  Sw.,  OIIG.,  and  W. 
sur,  G.  saner,  sour.  Lithium,  sums,  salt;  s.  rt.  sorrel.) 

—  Sour'ly,  adr.  In  a  sour  manner;  acidly;  peev¬ 
ishly;  acrimoniously;  discontentedly.  —  Sour'ness, 
it.  —  Sour'-crout,  -krout,  -krowt,  n.  Cabbage  cut 
fine,  and  suffered  to  ferment  till  it  becomes  sour. 
[G.  sauer-kraut,  sour-cabbagc.] 

Source,  sors,  n.  That  person  or  place  from  which  any¬ 
thing  proceeds;  one  who  or  that  which  originates  or 
gives  rise  to  anything;  the  spring  or  fountain  from 
which  a  stream  of  water  proceeds;  any  collection  of 
water  in  which  a  stream  originates  ;'  origin  ;  rise; 
beginning.  [F.  source,  OF.  sors,  p.  p.  of  sourdre,  to 
spring  forth  or  up,  L.  surgere,  to  lift  or  raise  up,  to 
spring  up.] 

Souse,  ’sows,  n.  Pickle  made  with  salt  ;  something 
kept  or  steeped  in  pickle ;  esp.,  the  ears,  feet,  etc.,  of 
swine  pickled;  act  of  plunging  suddenly  into  water. 

—  v.  t.  [soused  (sowst),  sousing.]  To  plunge  into 
water:  to  steep  in  pickle. —  v.  i.  To  plunge,  as  a  bird 
upon  its  prey;  to  fall  suddenly.  [Same  as  sat/ee.] 

South,  sowth,  n.  The  point  of  compass  opposite  to 
the  north;  any  particular  land  considered  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Nf ;  the  southern  part  of  a  country;  the 
southeastern  U.  S. — a.  Lying  toward  theS.;  situated 
at  the  S.,  or  in  a  southern  direction  from  the  point 
of  observation  or  reckoning. —  adv.  Toward  the  S.; 
southward;  from  the  S.  —  v.  t.  [southed  (sowthd), 
southing  (sowHi'ing).]  To  turn  or  move  toward 
the  S.  (Astron.)  To  come  to  the  meridian;  to  cross 
the  N.  and  S.  line, —  said  chiefly  of  the  moon.  [AS. 
sui/h,  Dan.  and  Sw.  s//d,  D.  zuid,  south;  s.  rt.  sun.] 

—  South-east',  n.  The  point  of  the  compass  equally 
distant  from  the  S.  and  E.—  South-east',  -east'erly, 
-east'ern,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  proceeding  from,  the  S.-E. 

—  South-south'-east,  South-west',  etc.  See  Com¬ 
pass— South'erly,  suth'er-lf,  South'ern,  suth'ern, 
a.  Pert,  to,  situated  in,  or  proceeding  from,  the  S.; 
situated,  or  proceeding,  toward  the  S.  —  South'erll- 
ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  southern. —  South'- 
ron,  -run,  w.  An  inhabitant  of  the  more  southern 
part  of  a  country;  a  southerner.  —  South'erner,  n. 
An  inhabitant  or 'native  of  the  S.  or  Southern  States. 

—  South'ernmost,  a.  Furthest  towards  the  S.  — 
South'ern-wood,  suth'ern-wci&d,  n.  A  composite 
fragrant  plant,  allied  to  wormwood.  —  South'ing, 
sowth'ing,  n.  Tendency  or  motion  to  the  S.;  time 
at  which  the  moon  passes  the  meridian.  (Mariga- 
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tion .)  Course  or  distance  south.  —  South'ward, 
sowth'ward  or  suth'fird,  atlv.  Toward  the  S .  —  n. 
The  southern  regions  or  countries. 


Souvenir,  soov-ner' 


A  remembrancer;  keepsake. 


[F.,  fr.  souvenir ,  to  remember,  fr.  L.  subvenire,  to 
come  up,  to  come  to  mind.} 

Sovereign,  suv'er-in  or  sov'rin,  a.  Supreme  in 
power;  superior  to  all  others;  chief;  possessing,  or 
entitled  to,  original  authority  or  jurisdiction;  effica¬ 
cious  in  the  highest  degree;  effectual;  controlling; 
predominant.  —  n.  One  who  exercises  supreme  con¬ 
trol;  a  gold  coin  of  Eng.,  bearing  an  effigy  of  the 
head  of  the  reigning  king  or  queen  =  £1,  about 
$-1.84.  [ME.  and  OF.  soverain,  fr.  LL.  superanus, 
chief,  principal,  fr.  super  (q.  v.),  above.] — Sover¬ 
eignty,  -er-in-  or  -rin-tT,  n.  Exercise  of,  or  right  to 
exercise,  supreme  power ;  dominion.  [OF.  sovc- 
rainte.] 

Sow,  sow,  n.  The  female  of  the  hog  kind;  the  large 
bar  of  metal  cast  from  a  smelting  furnace,  the  small 
bars  in  the  branch  channels  being  called  pigs.  [AS. 
sugu,  su,  OH  G.  su ,  Dan.  and  Sw.  so,  G.  sau,  L.  sus, 
Gr.  hus,  sus,  a  sow,  Zend,  hu,  a  boar;  s.  rt.  Skr.  su, 
to  generate,  produce,  E.  hog,  q.  v.] 

Sow,  so,  v.  t.  [imp.  sowed  (sod ),p.  p.  sowed  or  sown 
(son);  sowing.]  To  scatter  (seed)  upon  the  earth; 
to  plant  in  any  way;  to  supply  or  stock  with  seed, 
scatter  seed  upon;  "to  spread  abroad,  propagate;  to 
scatter  over,  besprinkle.  —  v.i.  To  scatter  seed  for 
growth.  [AS.  sawan,  Ic.  and  Sw.  sa,  W.  hau,  Lith- 
uan.  seti,  L.  severe,  to  sow;  perh.  s.  rt.  Skr.  sasya, 
fruit,  corn.]  —  Sow'er,  n.  One  who  sows  or  scatters; 
a  breeder;  promoter. 

Sowce.  Same  as  Souse. 

Soy,  soi,  n.  A  kind  of  sauce  for  fish,  brought  chiefly 
from  Japan,  said  to  be  produced  from  a  species  of 
bean;  the  plant  from  which  this  sauce  is  obtained. 
[Japanese,  name  of  the  bean.] 

Spa,  spa,  n.  Aspring  of  mineral  water,  —  so  called 
from  a  place  of  this  name  in  Belgium. 

Space,  spas,  n.  Extension,  considered  independently 
of  anything  which  it  may  contain;  room;  interval 
between  any  2  or  more  objects;  quantity  of  time; 
interval  between  2  points  of  time.  (Print.)  Distance 
or  interval  between  lines,  or  between  words  in  the 
lines,  as  in  books;  a  small  piece  of  metal  cast  lower 
than  a  letter,  used  to  separate  words  or  letters.  —  v. 
t.  [spaced  (spast),  spacing.]  (Print.)  To  arrange 
the  spaces  and  intervals  in  or  between  (words  or 
lines).  [F.  espace,  L.  spatium,  a  space,  lit.  that 
which  is  drawn  out;  s.  rt.  Gr.  spaein,  to  draw  out, 
Skr.  sphay,  to  swell,  increase,  E.  span.]  —  Spa'cious, 
-shus,  a.  Inclosing  an  extended  space;  vast  in  ex¬ 
tent;  having  large  or  ample  room;  roomy;  ample; 
capacious.  [F.  spacieux.]  —  Spa'ciously,  adv.  — 
Spa'ciousness,  n. 

Spade,  spad,  n.  An  instrument  with  broad  iron  blade 
and  wooden  handle  for  digging  or  cutting  the 
ground,  pi.  A  suit  of  cards,  eacn  of  which  bears 
one  or  more  figures  resembling  a  spade.  —  v.  t.  To 
dig  with  a  spade.  [ME.,  D.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  (2  syl.), 
AS.  sprndu,  a  spade,  Gr.  spathe,  a  blade  of  a  sword, 
oar,  plant,  etc.,  OF.  espee,  F.  ep6e,  a  sword;  s.  rt. 
span,  paddle,  epaulet.]  —  Spa'dix,  n.  (Bot.)  A  fleshy 
spike  of  flowers,  usually  covered 
by  a  leaf  called  a  spathe.  [L.  and 
Gr.]  —  Spadille',  -dll',  n.  The  ace  i 
of  spades  at  omber  and  quadrille,  a,... 

[F.,  fr.  Sp.  espadilla,  dim.  of  es- 
padn ,  a  sword.] —  Spathe,  spafch,  n. 

(Bot.)  A  leaf-shaped  bract  wrapped 
about  a  spadix  or  other  inflores¬ 
cence.  [Gr.]  —  Spath'ose,  spath'os, 
-ous,-us.Spatha'ceous,-tha/rshe-us, 
a.  Having  or  resembling,  etc.  — 

Spat'ula,  -u-la,  n.  A  thin,  broad- 
bladed  knife,  used  for  spreading 
plasters,  etc.  [L.  spatula,  spathula, 
dim.  of  spatha.]  —  Spat'ulate,  a. 

Shaped  like  a  spatula,  orlike  a  battledoor;  roundish, 
with  a  long,  narrow,  linear  base. 

Spadiceous,  spa-dish'us,  a.  Of  a  light  red  color, 
usually  denominated  bay.  [NL.  spadiceus,  fr.  spar 
dix,  spadicis,  a  date-brown  or  nut-brown  color.] 
Span,  span,  n.  The  space  from  the  end  of  the  thumb 
to  the  end  of  the  little  finger  when  extended  ;  9 
inches;  a  brief  extent  or  portion  of  time.  (Arch.) 
Extent  of  an  arch  between  its  abutments.  (Nant.) 
A  rope  secured  at  both  ends  to  any  object,  tne  pur¬ 
chase  being  hooked  to  the  bight.  A  pair  of  horses 
driven  together,  —v.  t.  [spanned  (spand), -ning.] 


a.  Spadix. 

b,  Spathe. 


ngers  extended, 
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To  measure  by  the  hand  with  the  fing 
or  with  the  fingers  encompassing 
measure,  or  reach,  from  one  side  of  to  the  other;  to 
compass.  [AS.  and  OHG.  spannan,  to  bind,  con¬ 
nect,  D.  sparmen,  to  span,  stretch,  put  horses  to, 
Dan.  spsende,  to  stretch,  span,  strain,  buckle,  Gr. 
spaein,  to  draw,  draw  out;  s.  rt.  space,  spin,  speed, 
spay  ;  not  s.  rt.  span-new ,  q.  v.]  —  Span'ner,  n.  One 
who  spans;  a  fireman’s  wrench  for  hose  couplings.— 
Span'drel,  n.  (Arch.)  The 
irregular  triangular  space 
between  the  curve  of  an 
arch  and  the  rectangle  in¬ 
closing  it;  or  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  outer  moldings 
of  2  contiguous  arches  and 
a  horizontal  line  above 
them,  or  another  arcli 
above  and  inclosing  them.  —  Span'-long,  a.  Of  the 
length  of  a  span. — worm,  w.  A  naked  caterpillar 
(called  also  geometer  and  looper)  of  several  genera, 
including  the  canker-worm,  —  so  called  from  the 
way  in  which  it  spans  or  measures  the  distance  over 
which  it  passes. 

Spangle,  span'gl,  n.  A  small  plate  or  boss  of  shining 
metal,  used  as  an  ornament;  anything  small  ana 
brilliant.  —  v.  t.  [spangled  (-gld), -gung.]  To  set 
or  sprinkle  with  spangles.  [AS.,  OD.,  and  G.,  a 
metal  clasp  ;  s.  rt.  Ga.  spang,  anything  shining, 
Lithuan.  spogalcts,  brightness.] 

Spanish,  span'ish,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  Spain.  —  n.  The 
language  of  Spain.  [Sp.  Espaha,  L.  Ilispania, 
Spain.]  —  Spanish  bayonet.  A  plant  of  the  southern 
U.  S.,  having  stiff,  sharp-pointed  leaves;  yucca.  —  S. 
brown.  A  species  of  earth  used  in  painting,  having 
a  dark  reddish  brown  color,  derived  fr.  the  sesquiox- 
ide  of  iron. —  S.  fly.  A 
brilliantgreenleaf-eating  ^ 
beetle  of  S.  Europe,  used  \ 
for  raising  blisters;  can-  ' 
tharides;  an  Amer.  blis¬ 
tering  beetle  of  less  bril- 
1  i  a  n  t  colors.  —  S.  grass. 

Esparto,  —  a  plant  of 
Spain  and  N.  Africa, 
from  which  paper  is 
made.—  Span'iard,  -yard, 
n.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Spain.—  Span'iel,  -yel, 
n.  A  dog  of  several  breeds  used  in  sports  of  the  field, 
remarkable  for  sagacity  and  obedience;  a  cringing, 
fawning  person.  [Lit.  a  Spanish  dog;  OF.  espagneid.) 

Spank,  spank,  v.  t.  [spanked  (spankt),  spanking.] 
To  strike  on  the  breech  with  the  open  hand;  to  slap. 
[LG.  spakkern,  to  move  quickly.]  —  Spank'er,  n. 
(Naut. j  The  after-sail  of  a  ship  or  bark:  see  Sail. 
One  who  takes  long  strides  in  walking;  a  stout  per¬ 
son;  something  larger  than  common.  —  Spank'ing, 
p.  a.  Moving  with  a  quick,  lively  pace.  —  Spanking 
breeze.  A  strong  breeze. 

Span-new,  span'nu,  a.  Quite  new;  brand-new.  [Ic. 
spannyr,  fr.  span,  a  chip,  shaving,  and  nyr  =  E. 
new ;  cf.  D.  spikspeldemieuw,  spick-and-spill-new, 
i.  e.,  fresh  from  the  workman’s  hands;  spik,  spike, 
speld,  splinter,  chip.]  —  Spick- and- span  -  new,  a. 
Quite  new,  —  as  new  as  a  nail  just  made,  and  a 
chip  just  split. 

Spar,  spar,  n.  (Min.)  Any  earthy  mineral  that  breaks 
with  regular  surfaces,  and  has  some  degree  of  luster. 
[AS.  spier,  spserstan .]  —  Spar'ry,  -rT,  a.  Resembling 
or  consisting  of  spar;  having  a  confused  crystalline 
structure.  —  Spath'ic,  -ose,  -os,  -ous,  -us,  a.  Having 
the  characteristics  of  spar;  foliated  or  lamellar.  [G. 
spath,  spar;  not  s.  rt.  E.  spar;  prob.  s.  rt.  spade. ]  — 
Spath'iform,  a.  Resembling  spar  in  form.  [L. 
forma,  form.] 

Spar,  spar,  n.  ( Ifaut.)  A  long  beam,  —  a  general  term 
for  mast,  yard,  boom,  etc.  [D.;  prob.  s.  rt.  .wen/-.] 

Spar,  spar,  v.  i.  [suariied  (spard),  -king.]  To  con¬ 
tend  with  the  fists  for  exercise  or  amusement;  to 
box;  to  dispute,  quarrel  in  words,  wrangle.  —  n.  A 
feigned  blow;  a  contest  at  sparring  or  boxing.  [OF. 
esparer.  It.  sparare,  to  kick  (said  of  a  horse),  LG. 
sparre,  a  struggling,  Gr.  spairein,  Skr.  sphur,  to 
struggle;  s.  rt.  Lithuan.  spirti,  to  kick,  resist,  and 
prob.  L.  spernere,  to  despise,  E.  spur,  spurn,  spear, 
sprawl,  Sperm,  palpable,  palpitate,  perh.  poplar .] 

Sparable,  spar'a-bl,  n.  A  small  nail  used  by  shoe¬ 
makers.  [Corrupt,  fr.  sparrow-bill.] 

Spare,  spar,  v.  t.  [seared  (spard),  sparing.]  To 
hold  as  scarce  or  valuable;  to  use  frugally,  save;  to 
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part  with  reluctantly,  allow  to  be  taken  away,  give 
up:  to  do  without,  dispense  with;  to  omit,  forbear; 
to  save  from  danger  or  punishment;  to  treat  ten¬ 
derly;  to  withhold  from;  to  save  or  gain,  as  from 
some  engrossing  occupation  or  pressing  necessity. 

—  r.i.  To  be  frugal;  to  live  frugally,  be  parsimo¬ 
nious;  to  forbear,  be  scrupulous;  to  use  mercy  or 
forbearance,  be  tender.  —  a.  Not  abundant  or  plen¬ 
tiful;  parsimonious;  over  and  above  what  is  neces¬ 
sary,  or  which  may  be  dispensed  with;  held  in  re¬ 
serve,  to  be  used  in  an  emergency;  wanting  flesh; 
scanty;  lean;  meager;  thin  [ME.,  Dan.,  and  Sw. 
spar,  AS.  spser,  L.  parcus,  spare,  sparing,  L.  pants, 
little,  Gr.  sparnos,  rare,  lacking.]  —  Spare 'ly,  adv. 
In  a  spare  manner;  sparingly.— Sparging,  a.  Scarce; 
little;  scanty;  not  plentiful;  not  abundunt;  saving; 
parsimonious;  chary.  —  Spar'ingly,  adv.  —  Spare'- 
rib,  n.  A  piece  of  a  hog  taken  from  the  side,  con¬ 
sisting  of  ribs  with  little  flesh  on  them. 

Spark,  spiirk,  n.  A  small  particle  of  fire  or  ignited 
substance  emitted  from  bodies  in  combustion  ;  a 
small,  shining  body,  or  transient  light ;  that  which 
may  be  kindled  into  a  flame  or  action  ;  a  feeble 
germ  ;  an  elementary  principle.  [AS.  s}>earca,  OD. 
sitarcke,  a  spark,  Ic.  spraka ,  Dan.  wage,  to  crackle, 
Gr.  sphuragos,  a  crackling,  Skr.  sphur,  to  quiver, 
sj/hurj,  to  thunder.]  — Spark'le, -1,  n.  A  little  spark; 
scintillation.  —  v.  i.  [seakkled  (-Id),  -lino.]  To 
emit  sparks,  appear  like  sparks,  twinkle,  flash  as 
with  sparks,  emit  little  bubbles,  as  certain  kinds  of 
liquids,  shine,  glisten,  scintillate,  radiate,  coruscate. 

—  v.t.  To  shine  with;  to  emit,  as  light  or  fire.  [Dim. 
of  spark.]  —  Spark'ler,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
sparkles.  —  Spark'ling,  p.  a.  Emitting  sparks;  glit¬ 
tering;  brilliant;  shining. 

Spark,  spiirk,  n.  A  brisk,  showy,  gay  man  ;  lover ; 
gallant;  beau.— r.i.  To  play  the  lover.  [Ic. sparkr, 
lively;  sprightly.]  —  Spark'ish,  a.  Like  a  spark  ; 
airy;  gay;  showy;  well-dressed;  fine. 

Sparrow,  spar'ro,  n.  A  smalL  bird  of  many  species, 
feeding  on  insects 
a  n  d  seeds.  [ME. 
and  OIIG.  spanve, 

AS.  spear iv a.]  — 

Spar 'row-hawk,  n. 

A  small  species  of 
short-winged 
hawk.  [AS.  spear- 
hafoc.] 

Sparrow-grass, 

spar'ro-gras,  n.  As¬ 
paragus.  [V  ulgar 
corrupt,  of  aspara¬ 
gus.]  Sparrow. 

Sparry,  a.  See  under  Spar,  mineral. 

Sparse,  spars,  a.  Thinly  scattered  ;  set  or  planted 
here  and  there.  [L.  sparsus,  p.  p.  of  spargere,  to 
strew,  scatter  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  sprig  =  E.  to  sprinkle,  E. 
spare,  asperse,  disperse,  etc.]  —  Sparse'ness,  n.  — 
Spar'sim,  adv.  Sparsely  ;  scatteredly  ;  here  and 
there.  [L.] 

Spartan,  spiir'tan,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  fo,  Sparta,  esp.  to 
ancient  Sparta;  hardy;  undaunted.  [L.  Si>artanus.] 

Spasm,  spa/m,  n.  (Med.)  An  involuntary  and  abnor¬ 
mal  contraction  of  one  or  more  muscles  or  muscular 
fibers.  A  sudden,  violent,  and  perhaps  fruitless  ef¬ 
fort.  [F.  spasme,  L.  spasmus,  Gr.  sjiasmos,  f  r.  s/iasin, 
to  draw,  pluck;  s.  rt.  span,  spin.]  —  Spasmod'ic,  -ical, 
-mod'ik-al,  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  in,  spasm; 
soon  relaxed  or  exhausted;  convulsive.  —  Spasmod'¬ 
ic,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  good  for  renvoving  spasm; 
an  anti-spasmodic.  —  Spas'tic,  a.  Relating  to  spasm; 
spasmodic. 

Spat.  See  Spit. 

Spat,  spat,  n.  The  young  of  shell-fish;  a  slight  blow; 
a  little  quarrel  or  dissension.  [Same  as  spatter.]  — 
Spat'ter,  r.  t.  [-teked (-tSrd), -tering.]  Tosprinkle 
with  a  liquid  or  with  any  wet  substance,  as  water, 
mud,  etc. ;  to  injure  by  aspersion,  defame.  [Freq. 
of  spit ;  s.  rt.  spot. ]  —  Spat'terdash'es,  n.  pi.  Cover¬ 
ings  to  protect  the  legs  from  splashes  of  mud,  etc. 

Sp&the.  Spathose,  etc.  See  under  Spade. 

Spathic,  Spathose,  etc.  See  under  Spar. 

Spatula,  etc.  See  under  Spade. 

Spavin,  spav'in,  w.  (Far.)  A  swelling  in  or  near  some 
of  the  joints  of  a  horse,  by  which  lameness  is  pro¬ 
duced.  [OF.  esparvain,  Olt.  spavano,  a  spavin,  Sp. 
esparavan,  a  spavin,  also  a  sparrow-hawk,  OIIG. 
sparwari,  a  sparrow-hawk,  because  this  disease 
makes  the  horse  raise  the  infirm  leg,  like  a  sparrow- 
hawk.]  —  Spav'ined,  -ind,  a.  Affected  with  spavin. 


Spawn,  spawn,  n.  The  eggs  of  fish  or  frogs  when 
ejected;  any  product  or  offspring,  —  in  contempt; 
buds  or  branches  produced  from  underground 
stems.  The  white  fibrous  matter  forming  the  ma¬ 
trix  from  which  fungi  are  produced. — v.  t.  [spawned 
(spawnd),  spawninu.]  To  produce  or  deposit,  as 
fisnes  do  their  eggs;  to  bring  forth,  generate,  —  used 
contemptuously. — v.  i.  To  deposit  eggs,  as  fish  or 
frogs;  to  issue,  as  offspring,  —  used  contemptuously. 
[ME.  spanen ,  to  spawn,  prob.  fr.  OF .espandre,  It. 
spandere,  to  spill,  shed,  scatter,  L.  e.xpandere,  to 
spread  out  =  E.  expand.]  —  Spawn'er,  n.  The  fe¬ 
male  fish. 

Spay,  spa,  v.  t.  [spayed  (spad),  spaying.]  To  extir¬ 
pate  the  ovaries  of ;  to  castrate, —  said  only  of  female 
animals.  [W.  yspaddu,  to  exhaust,  empty,  dysjtad- 
du,  to  geld,  L.  spado,  Gr.  spadon,  a  eunuch,  fr. 
spaein,  to  draw  out :  s.  rt.  span.] 

Speak,  spek,  v.  i.  [imp.  spoke  (spake  nearly  obsol.); 
jo  p.  spoken  (spoke ,  colloq.  or  rare);  speaking.] 
To  utter  words  or  articulate  sounds,  as  human  be¬ 
ings;  to  express  thoughts  by  words;  to  express  opin¬ 
ions;  to  utter  a  speech,  discourse,  or  harangue;  to 
make  mention;  to  give  sound;  to  say,  tell,  talk,  ar¬ 
ticulate,  pronounce.  —  v.  t.  To  utter  with  the  mouth, 
pronounce,  declare,  proclaim;  to  talk  orconverse  in; 
to  address,  accost;  to  exhibit,  make  known;  to  ex¬ 
press  silently,  or  by  signs ;  to  communicate.  [AS. 
sprecan,  later  spccan,  OIIG.  sjtre/i/tan,  to  speak,  orig. 
to  make  a  noise,  crackle;  s.  rt.  spai-k,  q.  v.] — To 
sjieak  a  sltijt.  (A raut.)  To  hail  and  speak  to  her  com¬ 
mander. —  Speak'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  spoken. 

—  Speak'er,  n.  One  who  speaks;  esp.,  one  who  ut¬ 
ters  or  pronounces  a  discourse  ;  one  who  presides 
over,  or  speaks  for,  a  deliberative  assembly,  pre¬ 
serving  order  and  regulating  the  debates ;  a  chair¬ 
man.  —  Speak'ership,  n.  Office  of  speaker.  —  Speak'- 
ing,  n.  Act  of  uttering  words  ;  discourse  ;  public 
declamation.  —  Spokes'man,  spokz'man,  n. ;  pi. 
-men.  One  who  speaks  for  another  or  others.  — 
Speech,  spech,  n.  The  faculty  of  uttering  articulate 
sounds  or  words,  ns  in  human  beings  ;  power  of 
speaking;  that  which  is  spoken;  words,  as  expressing 
ideas;  a  particular  language;  tongue;  dialect;  talk; 
common  saying;  a  formal  discourse  in  public;  any 
declaration  of  thoughts;  harangue;  address;  oration. 
[AS.  sprsec,  spree,  fr.  sprecan,  speean. j—  Speech'ify, 
-T-fi,  v.  i.  [-FIED  (-fTd),  -fying.j  To  make  a  speech, 
harangue,  —  used  derisively  or  humor.,  sly.  ['L.  fa- 
cere,  to  make.]  —  Speech'less,  a.  Destitute  or  de¬ 
prived  of  the  faculty  of  speech;  dumb;  not  speaking 
for  a  time;  mute;  silent.  —  Speech'lessness,  n. 

Spear,  sper,  n.  A  long,  pointed  weapon,  used  in  war 
and  hunting,  by  thrusting  or  throwing;  a  lance;  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument  with  barbs,  used  for  stab¬ 
bing  fish,  etc. ;  a  shoot,  as  of  grass;  a  spire.  —  v.  t. 
[speared  (sperd), 
spearing.]  To  I  A  A 
pierce  or  kill  with 
a  spear.  —  v.  i. 

To  shoot  into  a 
long  s  t  e  m,  a  s 
some  plants.  [AS. 
spere,  D.  and  G. 
speer,  L.  spams; 
s.  r  t.  spa  r.]  —  ^ 

Spear'man,  n._ 
pi.  -men.  One 
armed  with  a 
spear.  —  Spear'- 
mint,  n.  A  plant; 
a  species  of  mint. 

—  Spear'head,  n.  The  pointed  end  of  a  spear. 

Species,  spe'shez,  n. sing.  &pl.  Orig.,  appearance;  im¬ 
age.  (Logic.)  A  conception  subordinated  to  unother 
conception,  called  a  genus,  or  generic  conception, 
from  which  it  differs  in  containing  or  comprehend¬ 
ing  more  attributes,  and  extending  to  fewer  individ¬ 
uals.  (Fat.  Hist.)  A  permanent  class  of  existing 
things,  or  beings,  associated  according  to  attributes, 
or  properties  determined  by  scientific  observation. 
Sort;  kind;  variety.  (Civil  Law.)  The  form  or  shape 
given  to  materials  ;  fashion  or  shape  ;  form;  figure. 
[L.,  a  look,  appearance,  kind,  sort,  fr.  specere,  spec- 
tum,  to  look,  see;  s.  rt.  spy,  q.  v.]  —  Spe'cial,  spesh'- 
al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  constituting,  a  species  or  sort;  dif¬ 
ferent  from  others;  extraordinary;  uncommon;  de¬ 
signed  for  a  particular  purpose  or  person;  limited  in 
range;  confined  to  a  definite  field  of  action  or  discus¬ 
sion.  [OF.;  L.  specialis,  fr.  species;  same  as  espe¬ 
cial.]  —  In  special.  Particularly.  —  S.  pleading.  The 
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allegation  of  special  or  new  matter  as  disting,  fr.  a 
direct  denial  of  matter  previously  alleged  on  the 
other  side;  the  popular  denomination  of  the  whole 
science  of  pleading.  [The  phrase  is  sometimes  pop¬ 
ularly  applied  to  the  specious,  but  unsound,  argu¬ 
mentation  of  one  whose  aim  is  victory,  and  not  truth.] 

—  Specially,  adv.  In  a  special  manner;  particular¬ 
ly;  especially;  for  a  particular  purpose.  —  Special¬ 
ist,  n.  One  who  devotes  himself  to  a  specialty.  — 
Spe'cial'ity,  spesh'Y-al'Y-tY,  Specialty,  spesh'al-tY, 
n.  Particularity;  a  particular  or  peculiar  case;  that 
for  which  a  person  is  distinguished,  or  which  he 
makes  an  object  of  special  attention.  (Law.')  A  con¬ 
tract,  or  obligation,  under  seal;  a  contract  r>y  deed. 

—  SpeCie,  -shY,  n.  Copper,  silver,  or  gold  coin ;  hard 
money.  [Orig.  species,  coin;  It.  in  ispecie,  in  cash  or 
ready  money.] — Spec'ify,  spcs'Y-fi,  v.  1.  [-KiED(-fld), 
-hying. ]  To  mention  or  name,  as  a  particular  thing. 
[OF.  specifier,  fr.  L.  sjiecies  and  face  re,  to  make.]  — 
Specif'ic,  -ical,  spe-sif'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  characteriz¬ 
ing,  or  constituting  a  species;  tending  to  specify  or 
make  particular;  definite;  limited;  precise.  (Met/.) 
Exerting  a  peculiar  influence  over  any  part  of  the 
bod}';  dependent  on  contagion,  —  said  of  diseases.— 
Specif'ic,  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  which  exerts  a  spe¬ 
cial  action  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of  a  disease;  a 
remedy  supposed  to  be  infallible.  [OF.  specifigue,  L. 
specifiers.}  —  Specific  graritg.  (Physics.)  See  Grav¬ 
ity,  under  Grave,  a.—  S.  name.  (Nat.  Mist.)  The 
name  which,  appended  to  the  name  of  the  genus, 
constitutes  the  distinctive  name  of  the  species.  — 
Specifically,  adv.  In  a  specific  manner;  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  species;  definitely;  particularly. 

—  Specif'icalness,  n.  —  Specification,  n.  Act  of 
specifying,  or  determining,  by  a  mark  or  limit;  des¬ 
ignation  of  particulars;  particular  mention;  a  writ¬ 
ten  statement  containing  a  minute  description  or 
enumeration  of  particulars  ;  any  article  or  thing 
specified.  —  Spec'imen,  n.  A  part,  or  small  portion, 
of  anything,  or  number  of  things,  intended  to  exhib¬ 
it  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  whole,  or  of  what  is 
not  exhibited;  sample;  model;  pattern.  [L.,  fr.  spe- 
cere.}  Spe'cious,  -shus,  a.  Obvious;  showy;  man¬ 
ifest;  apparently  right;  superficially  fair,  just,  or  cor¬ 
rect;  appearing  well  at  first  view;  plausible;  ostensi¬ 
ble;  colorable;  feasible.  [OF’,  specieux,  I>.  speciosus, 
fr.  specere.] —  Spe'ciously,  adv.  —  Spe'ciouBness,  n. 

—  Spec'tacle,  -ta-kl,  n.  Something  exhibited  to  view, 

—  usually,  as  extraordinary,  or  as  worthy  of  special 
notice;  show;  sight;  pageant,  pi.  An  optical  instru¬ 
ment  used  to  assist  or  correct  some  defect  of  vision. 

F.;  L.  spectacnlum,  fr.  spectare,  to  look  at,  behold, 

r.  specere.] —  Spec'tacled,  -kid,  a.  Furnished  with, 
or  wearing  spectacles.  —  Spectac'ular,  a.  Pert,  to 
shows;  of  the  nature  of  a  show;  of,  or  pert,  to,  spec¬ 
tacles,  or  glasses  for  the  eyes.  —  Spectator,  n.  One 
who  sees  or  beholds;  one  personally  present  at  any 
exhibition  ;  looker-on  ;  observer  ;  witness.  [L.,  fr. 
spectare .]  —  Spectatress,  -trix,  n.  A  female  looker- 
on. —  Specter,  -tre,  -ter,  n.  An  apparition;  ghost; 
something  made  preternaturally  visible.  [F.  spectre, 
L.  spectrum,  an  appearance,  image.]  —  Spectral,  a. 
Pert,  to  a  specter;  ghostly;  pert,  to  a  spectrum. — 
Spectrum,  n.  pi. ;  -tra,  -tra.  A  visible  form;  some¬ 
thing  seen;  an  image  of  something  seen,  continuing 
after  the  eyes  are  closed  or  turned  away.  (Opt.)  An 
oblong  stripe  on  a  screen  formed  by  the  colored  anil 
other  rays  of  which  a  beam  of  lightis  composed,  sep¬ 
arated  by  the  refraction  of  a  prism  or  other  means: 
see  Light.  [L.]  —  Spectroscope,  -skop,  n.  An  op¬ 
tical  instrument  for  analyzing  spectra,  esp.  those 
formed  by  flames  in  which  different  substances  are 
volatilized,  so  as  to  determine,  from  the  nature  and 
position  of  the  spectral  lines,  the  composition  of  the 
substance.  [L.  spectrum  and  Gr.  skopein,  to  view.] 

—  Spec'ulum,  n. ; pi.  -ULA,  -la.  A  mirror  or  looking- 
glass;  a  reflector  of  polished  metal,  esp.  such  as  is 
used  in  reflecting  telescopes.  ( Surg .)  An  instrument 
for  dilating  certain  passages  of  the  body,  and  throw¬ 
ing  light  within  them.  [L.,  a  mirror,  specula,  a 
watch-tower,  fr.  specere .]  —  Spec'ular,  a.  Having 
the  qualities  of  a  speculum  or  mirror;  having  a 
smooth,  reflecting  surface.  —  Specular  iron.  (Min.) 
An  ore  of  iron  occurring  frequently  in  crystals  of  a 
brilliant  metallic  luster, —  a  variety  of  hematite. — 
Spie'geleisen,  spe'gl-i-zn,  n.  Specular  cast-iron, 
particularly  rich  in  manganese  and  carbon,  and  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  Bessemer  process. 
[G.  Spiegel  (=L.  speculum),  a.  mirror,  and  eisen,  iron, 

—  fr.  its  bright  luster.]  —  Spec'ulate,  -u-lat,  v.  i.  To 
consider  by  turning  an  object  in  the  mind,  and  view¬ 


ing  it  in  its  different  aspects  and  relations;  to  medi¬ 
tate.  (Com.)  To  purchase  with  the  expectation  of 
a  contingent  advance  in  value,  and  a  consequent 
sale  at  a  profit.  [L.  speculari,  -latus,  to  spy  out,  ob¬ 
serve,  fr.  specula,  a  lookout,  fr.  specere .] — Spec'ula''- 
tion,  n.  The  act  of  speculating;  mental  view  of  any¬ 
thing  in  its  various  aspects  and  relations;  contem¬ 
plation.  (Com.)  Act  or  practice  of  buying  land  or 
goods,  etc.,  in  expectation  of  a  rise  of  price  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  at  an  advance,  as  disting,  fr.  a  regular 
trade.  Conclusion  to  which  the  mind  comes  bj'  spec¬ 
ulating;  mere  theory;  view;  conjecture;  act  or  result 
of  scientific  or  abstract  thinking.  [  F.;  L.  speculation 

—  Spec'ulatist,  n.  A  speculator;  theorist.  —  Spec¬ 
ulative,  -la-tiv,  a.  Given  to,  or  concerning,  specula¬ 
tion;  involving,  or  formed  by,  speculation;  ideal; 
theoretical;  pertaining  to  speculation  in  land, goods, 

etc.  [L.  speculations.]- Spec'ula'tively,  adv.—  Spec''- 
ula'tor,  n.  One  who  speculates  or  lorms  theories. 
( Com.)  One  who  buys  goods,  lands,  or  other  things, 
with  the  expectation  of  a  rise  of  price,  and  of  deriv¬ 
ing  profit  from  such  advance.  [L.]  —  Spec'ulatory, 
-la-to-rY,  a.  Exercising  speculation;  speculative;  in¬ 
tended  or  adapted  for  viewing  or  espying. 

Speck,  spek,  n.  A  small  place  in  anything  that  is  dis¬ 
colored  by  foreign  matter,  or  is  of  a  color  different 
from  that  of  the  main  substance;  a  very  small  thing; 
spot;  stain;  flaw;  blemish,  —  v.  t.  [specked  (spekt), 
specking.]  To  stain  in  spots  or  drops;  to  spot.  [AS. 
specca,  a  spot,  LG.  spaken,  to  spot  with  wet,  OD. 
spicken,  to  spit;  s.  rt.  spot,  spit,  spew.]  —  SpeckHe,  -1, 
n.  A  little  spot  in  anything,  of  a  different  substance 
or  color  from  that  of  the  thing  itself;  a  speck.  —  v.  t. 
[speckled  (-Id), -lino.]  To  mark  with  small  spots 
of  a  different  color;  to  variegate  with  spots.  [Uiin. 
of  speck;  OD.  spickelen,  to  speckle,  fr.  spicken. J 

Spectacle,  Specter,  Speculate,  Speculum,  etc.  See  un¬ 
der  Species. 

Speech,  Speechify,  etc.  See  under  Speak. 

Speed,  sped,  v.  i.  [sped  or  speeded;  speeding.]  To 
make  haste ;  to  attain  what  one  seeks  for,  prosper, 
succeed;  to  have  any  condition,  good  or  ill;  to  fare. 

—  v.  t.  To  cause  to  make  haste  ;  to  dispatch  with 
celerity;  to  help  forward,  cause  to  succeed;  to  hasten 
to  a  conclusion,  bring  to  a  result ;  to  bring  to  de¬ 
struction,  ruin.  —  n.  The  moving  or  causing  to 
move  forward  with  celerity;  prosperity  in  an  under¬ 
taking  ;  favorable  issue  ;  success  ;  start ;  advance. 
[AS.  sped,  haste,  success,  OS.  s/.o  l,  OliG.  spot,  suc¬ 
cess,  D.  spoed,  speed,  AS.  spowan,  OHG.  spuon,  to 
succeed,  Skr.  sp/utg,  to  increase,  enlarge,  sphiti,  pros¬ 
perity  ;  s.  rt.  span,  q.  v.]  —  Speed'er,  n.  —  Speed'y, 
-Y,  a.  [-IER  ;  -iest. ]  Not  dilatory  or  slow  ;  quick  ; 
swift;  nimble;  hasty  ;  rapid  in  motion.  [AS.  sped- 
ig. ]  —  Speed'ily,  adv.  —  Speed'iness,  n. 

Speiss,  spis,  n.  (Min.)  Copper  nickel,  consisting  of 
nickel  and  arsenic.  [G.  speise,  food  ;  mixed  metal, 
for  bells,  etc.] 

Spell,  spel,  7i.  The  relief  of  one  person  by  another  in 
any  piece  of  work;  a  gratuitous  helping  forward  of 
another’s  work;  a  single  period  of  labor;  a  short  pe¬ 
riod;  brief  time;  a  period  or  season.  —  v.  t.  [spelled 
(speld),  spelling.]  To  supply  the  place  of,  relieve, 
help.  [AS.  spelian,  to  supply  another’s  room,  act  as 
proxy  for;  s.  rt.  D.  spelen,  G.  spielen,  to  play,  act  a 
part,  D.  and  Sw.  spel,  Ic.,  Dan.,  and  OlIG.  spil,  G. 
spiel,  a  game.] 

Spell,  spel,  7i.  Averse  or  phrase  supposed  to  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  magical  power;  an  incantation;  any 
charm.  [AS.  and  OIIG.  spel,  a  story,  narrative,  Goth. 
spill,  a  fable,  tale,  myth;  s.  rt.  gospel.]  —  Spell'-bound, 
a.  Arrested  or  bound ,  as  by  a  spell  or  charm. 

Spell,  spel,  v.  t.  [spelled  (speld)  or  spelt,  spell¬ 
ing.]  To  discover  by  characters  or  marks  ;  to  read, 
esp.  with  labor  or  difficulty,  —  with  out,  to  tell  or 
name  the  letters  of  (a  word);  to  write  or  print  with 
the  proper  letters.  —  v.i.  To  form  words  with  the 
proper  letters,  either  in  reading  or  writing.  [ME. 
and  D.  spellen,  to  spell  (letters],  perh.  fr.  AS.  spell- 
iati,  to  declare,  narrate,  say,  fr.  spel,  a  story  :  see 
Spell,  a  verse,  etc.;  or  prob.  fr.  D.  spelle,  spelde,  a 

fin,  ME.  speal,  spelder,  a  splinter,  —  with  which  the 
etters  were  pointed  out;  cf.  Fries,  spjeald,  a  splinter, 

letter-spjealding,  spelling.]  —  Spell'er,  n.  One  who 
spells;  one  skilled  in  spelling;  a  book  containing  ex¬ 
ercises  in  spelling  ;  spelling-book.  —  Spell'ing,  n. 
Act  of  naming  the  letters  of  a  word,  or  of  writing  or 
printing  words  with  their  proper  letters;  manner  of 
forming  words  with  letters;  orthography.  —  SpelL- 
ing-bock,  n.  A  book  for  teaching  children  to  spell 
and  read;  a  speller. 
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Spelt,  spelt,  n.  An  inferior  species  of  wheat,  cultivated 
for  food  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  [AS.,  D.,  and 
G.;  prol).  s.  rt.  split. 1 

Spelter,  spel'tSr,  n.  Zinc.  [D.  spiauter,  LG.  spialter, 
It.  peltro,  pewter;  perh.  same  as  ME.  speluer  =  E. 
splinter .] 

Spence,  spens,  n.  A  place  where  provisions  are  kept; 
a  buttery;  larder;  pantry.  [OF.  despense,  buffet, 
buttery,  fr.  despendre ,  to  spend,  distribute,  L.  dis- 
pemlere,  -pensuin  ;  see  Spend.] 

Spencer,  spen'ser,  n.  A  short  over-jacket  worn  by 
men  or  women.  (Xaut.)  A  fore-and-aft  sail,  abaft 
the  fore  and  main  masts,  set  with  a  gaff  and  no 
boom;  a  trysail  carried  at  the  foremast  or  mainmast. 
[The  jacket  introduced  by  Lord  Spencer .] 

Spend,  spend,  v.  t.  [spent,  spending.]  To  weigh  or 
lay  out,  dispose  of,  part  witli ;  to  bestow  for  any 
purpose  ;  to  consume,  waste,  squander ;  to  pass 
(time)  ;  to  suffer  to  pass  away  ;  to  exhaust  of  force 
or  strength,  waste.  —  v.  i.  To  make  expense,  make 
disposition  of  money  ;  to  be  lost  or  wasted,  be  dis¬ 
sipated  or  consumed.  [AS.  spendan ,  fr.  LL.  de¬ 
pend  ere,  to  spend,  waste,  fr.  L.  dis-,  apart,  and  pen- 
dere,  to  weigh.]  -  Spend'er,  n.  —  Spend'thrift.  n. 
One  who  spends  money  profusely  orimprovidently; 
a  prodigal  ;  one  who  lavishes  Lis  estate.  -  Spend'- 
ing-mon'ey,  n.  A  sum  allowed  or  set  apart  for  extra 
(not  necessary)  personal  expenses  ;  pocket-money. 
[  LL.  s/tensibilis  moneta.] 

Sperm,  sperm,  n.  Animal  seed;  semen;  spermaceti; 
.-pawn  of  fishes  or  frogs.  [ME.  and  F.  sperme,  L.  and 
Gr.  sperm  a,  seed,  fr.  speirein,  to  sow:  see  Spak,  to 
box  :  s.  rt.  spore.]  —  Sperm'ace'ti,  -a-se'tT,  n.  A 
white,  brittle,  semi-transparent  fatty  matter  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  head  of  the  cachalot,  or  spermaceti 
whale.  [L .sperma  ceti,  lit.  sperm  of  the  whale;  cetus , 
Gr.  k/tos,  a  large  fish:  see  Cetacea.]  —  Sperm'-oil, 
n.  Oil  obtained  from  the  cachalot. —  Sperm'ary,  -a- 
rY,  >:■  ( Anat .)  The  male  spermatic  gland  or  glands 
(testes).  —  Spermat'ic,  -ical,  -mat'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to, 
consisting  of,  conveying,  or  producing  semen;  sem¬ 
inal.  —  Spermat'ocele,  -o-sel,  n.  (Med.)  A  swelling 
of  the  spermatic  vessels.  [Gr.  kele ,  a  tumor.]  — 
Sperm 'atorrhe'a,  -a-tor-re'a,  n.  (Pathol.)  Invol¬ 
untary  emission  of  semen  without  copulation. 

Spew,  spu,  v.  t.  [spewed  (spud),  spewing,]  To  eject 
from  the  stomach,  vomit  ;  to  cast  forth  with  abhor¬ 
rence.  —  v.  i.  To  discharge  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  vomit.  [AS.  and  OIIG.  spiwun,  D.  spun- 
wen,  L.  spue  re.  Go  ptuein ;  s.  rt.  spit,  pip,  puke.] 

Sphacelate,  sfas'e-lat,  v.  i.  To  mortify,  become  gan¬ 
grenous,  as  flesh,  decay  or  become  carious,  as  a  bone. 
[NL.  sphacelare,  sphacelation,  fr.  Gr.  sphakelos,  gan¬ 
grene.]  —  Sphac'ela'tion,  n.  (Med.)  The  process  of 
becoming  or  making  gangrenous;  mortification. 

Sphene,  sfen,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of  silica, 
titanic  acid,  and  lime  :  it  is  found  usually  in  thin, 
wedge-shaped  crystals.  [Gr.  sphen,  a  wedge.]  — 
Sphe'noid,  -noid'al,  a.  Resembling  a  wedge.  [Gr. 
ados,  form.] 

Sphere,  sfer,  n.  (Geom.)  A  body  contained  under  a 
single  surface,  which,  in  every  part,  is  equally  dis¬ 
tant  from  a  point  within,  called  its  center.  Any  orb 
or  star.  ( Astron .)  The  apparent  surface  of  the  heav¬ 
ens,  which  seems  to  the  eye  spherical  and  everywhere 
equally  distant  ;  one  of  the  concentric  and  eccen¬ 
tric  revolving  spherical  transparent  shells,  in  which 
the  stars,  sun,  planets,  and  moon  were  once  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  set,  and  by  which  they  were  carried. 
Circuit  of  action,  knowledge,  or  influence  ;  rank  ; 
order  of  society  ;  globe;  circle;  compass;  province  ; 
employment.  —  v.  t.  [sphered  (slerd),  spheking.] 
To  place  in  a  sphere,  form  into  roundness.  [OF. 
espere,  later  sphere,  L.  spheera,  Gr.  sphaira,  a  ball, 
globe,  lit.  thing  tossed  about,  fr.  spairein,  to  scatter 
seed;  s.  rt.  sperm,  s/iarse.)  —  Sphe'roid,  -roid,  n.  A 
body  nearly  spherical  ;  esp.,  a  solid  generated  by 
tlie  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  one  of  its  axes. 
[Gr.  eidos,  form.]  —  Spheroid'al,  -roid'ic,  -roid'ical, 
a.  Having  the  form  of  a  spheroid;  approaching  the 
form  of  a  sphere. —  Spher'ic,  -ical,  sl'er'ik-al,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  sphere;  globular:  pert,  to  a  sphere; 
Relating  to  the  heavenly  orbs.  —  Spher'ically,  ad v. 
In  the  form  of  a  sphere. —  Spher'icalness,  Sphe- 
ric'ity,  -ris'Y-tY,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  spher¬ 
ical  ;  roundness.  —  Spher'ics,  n.  sing.  The  science 
of  the  properties  and  relations  of  the  circles,  figures, 
and  other  magnitudes  of  a  sphere, ^produced  by 
planes  intersecting  it. — Spher'ule,  -ool,  n.  A  little 
sphere  or  spherical  body.  [L.  sphserula.] 

Sphinx,  stinks,  n.  (Myth.)  A  monster  usually  repre¬ 


sented  as  h  a  v i n  g  the 
winged  body  of  a  lion,  and 
the  face  and  breast  of  a 
woman  :  it  proposed  rid¬ 
dles  and  put  to  death  all 
who  were  unable  to  solve 
them.  [L.  and  Gr.,  lit.  the 
strangler,  Gr.  sphingein,  to 
throttle,  bind,  fix,  L.  fin- 
gere  =  E.  to./ix.] 

'tiks,  n. 

eir 


;/c/  c.  -  j 

Sphragistics,  sfra-jis'tiks,  n 
The  science  of  seals,  their 
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history,  age,  and  distinctions.  [Gr.  sphragos,  a  seal.] 
Spice,  spis,  n.  A  vegetable  production,  fragrant  or 
aromatic  to  the  smell  and  pungent  to  the  taste;  that 
which  resembles  spice,  or  enriches  or  alters  the 
quality  of  a  thing  in  a  small  degree  ;  a  small  quan- 
tity.  —  v.  t.  [stic ed  (spist),  STiciNG.]  To  season 
with  spice  ;  to  fill  or  impregnate  with  the  odor  of 
spices.  [OF.  espice,  L.  species,  a  particular  sort  or 
kind,  a  species,  in  LateL.  spices,  drugs,  etc.,  of  the 
same  sort.]  —  Spi'cer,  n.  One  who  seasons  with,  or 
deals  in  spice. —  Spi'cery,  -ser-Y,  n.  Spices  in  gen¬ 
eral;  a  repository  of  spices.  —  Spi'cy,  -sT,  a.  [-cier; 
-ciE.ST.]  Producing,  pert,  to,  or  abounding  with, 
spices;  pungent;  racy;  aromatic;  fragrant;  smart. 
Spick  and  span  new.  See  under  Stan-new. 

Spicule,  spik'ul,  n.  A  minute  slender  granule  or 
point.  [L.  spiculum,  dim.  of  spicum,  spica,  a  point, 
dart.]  —  Spic'ular,  a.  Resembling  a  dart;  having 
sharp  points.  —  Spic'ulate,  r.  t.  To  sharpen  to  a 
point.  [L.  spiculare,  -latum,  fr.  spiculum. ] 

Spider,  spi'der,  n.  An  animal  of  many  genera  of  the 
class  Arachnida,  most 


of  which  spin  webs 
for  taking  their  prey 
or  for  habitation  ;  a 
frying-pan,  somewhat 
resembling,  in  form, 
a  spider.  [ME.  spitfi¬ 
re,  for  spinther,  lit. 
the  spinner,  G.  spinne, 
a  spider,  also  a  spin¬ 
ner,  Dan.  spinder,  a 
spider,  spinue,  to  spin, 
q.  v.] 

Spiegeleisen.  See  un¬ 
der  Stecies. 

Spigot,  spig'ut,  n.  A 
pin  or  peg  used  to 
close  the  opening  in  a 
faucet  or  a  small  hole  in  a  cask  of  liquid.  [Ir.  and 
Ga.  spiocaid,  dim.  of  Ir.  spice  =  E.  spike,  q.  v.] 

Spike,  splk,  n.  A  large  nail;  a  pointed  pin  or  bar  of 
iron  or  wood;  an  ear  of  corn  or  grain;  a 
shoot.  (Hot.)  A  species  of  inflorescence,  in 
which  the  flowers  are  sessile  on  a  common 
axis,  as  in  plantain,  salvia,  etc.  —  v.  t, 

[spiked  (spikt),  sTiKiNG.]  To  fasten  with 
spikes,  or  large  nails;  to  set  with  spikes;  to 
stop  the  vent  of  with  a  spike,  nail,  etc.  [L. 
spica,  an  ear  of  corn,  also  a  pike,  point, 
whence  Ir.  pice,  W.  pig,  a  peak,  pike,  Ic. 
and  Sw.  spik,  G.  spieker,  a  nail;  s.  rt.  pike, 
etc.]  —  Spiked,  spikt,  p.  a.  Furnished  with 
spikes,  as  corn;  fastened  or  stopped  with 
spikes.  —  Spik'y,  -Y,  a.  Having  a  sharp 
point  or  points;  furnished  or  armed  with 
spikes.  —  Spike'let,  n.  (Iiot.)  A  small  or 
partial  spike,  as  in  the  flowers  of  some  grasses. — 
Spike'nard,  n.  (Bot.)  An  aromatic  plant;  the  spike¬ 
nard  of  the  ancients  is  a  species  of  valerian.  A  fra¬ 
grant  essential  oil.  [Prop,  spiked  Hard  :  see  Na  i:  d.] 

Spile,  spll,  n.  A  small  peg  or  wooden  pin,  used  to 
stop  a  hole;  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground  as  a 
support  for  some  superstructure;  a  pile.  [LG.]  — 
Spill,  spil,  n.  A  spile;  splinter;  a  roll  of  paper  or 
strip  of  wood  for  lighting  fires,  etc.;  a  little  pin  or 
bar  of  iron.  [ME.  s/ield,  a  splinter;  in  AS.,  a  torch; 
in  D.,  a  pin;  in  Ic.,  a  square  tablet,  orig.  a  slice  of 
board;  MUG.  spelte,  a  splinter,  G.  spulten  =  E.  to 
split.) 

Spill,  spil,  v.  t.  [spilled  (spild)  or  spilt,  spilling.] 
To  suffer  to  fall  or  run  out  of  a  vessel;  to  lose  or 
suffer  to  be  scattered;  to  cause  to  flow  out  or  lose; 
to  shed  (in  battle  or  in  manslaughter).  —  v.  i.  To 
be  shed;  to  run  over;  to  fall  out,  be  lost,  or  wasted. 
[AS.  spildan,  spillan,  to  destroy,  spild,  destruction; 
rt.  split :  see  Spill,  under  Spile.] 

».]  To  i 


Spin,  spin,  i\  t.  [spun,  spinning.,  +  v 
twist  into  threads;  to  form  (a  web,  etc.)  by  drawing 


draw  out  and 
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a  viscid  exudation  into  threads;  to  draw  out  tedious¬ 
ly,  extend  to  a  great  length,  — witli  out ;  to  protract, 
spend  by  delays;  to  turn  or  cause  to  whirl;  to  twirl. 
{Mach.)  To  sliape  (metal)  by  revolving  as  in  a  lathe, 
and  pressing  against  it  with  a  roller  or  hand-tool.  — 
v.  i.  To  practice  spinning;  to  perform  the  act  of 
drawing  and  twisting  threads;  to  whirl,  as  a  top  or 
spindle;  to  stream  or  issue  in  a  thread  or  small  cur¬ 
rent.  [ME.,  D.,  and  G.  spinnen,  AS.  and  Goth,  spin- 
nan,  to  spin  (thread);  s.  rt.  Gr.  spaein,  to  draw  out, 
E.  span,  q.  v.,  spider.]  —  Spin'ner,  n.  —  Spin'ner, 
-neret,  n.  An  organ  with 
which  spiders  and  some  in¬ 
sects  form  their  silk  or 
webs.  —  Spin'ning-jen'ny, 
n.  A  machine  for  spinning 
a  number  of  threads  simul¬ 
taneously.  [See  J  enn  Y.]  — 

-wheel,  n.  A  machine  for 
spinning  yarn  or  thread,  in 
whicli  a  wheel  drives  a  sin¬ 
gle  spindle.  — Spin'dle,  -dl, 
n.  The  long,  slender  rod  in 
spinning-wheels  by  which 
the  thread  is  twisted,  and 
on  which,  when  twisted,  it  is  wound;  an  axis  in  a  I 
spinning  machine  to  hold  a  bobbin;  a  tapering  pin 
or  shaft  on  which  anything  turns;  an  axis;  arbor; 
the  fusee  of  a  watch:  see  Fusee;  a  long,  slender  j 
stalk.  —  v.i.  [spindled  (-did), -pi.ino.]  To  shoot 
or  grow  in  a  long,  slender  stalk  or  body.  [AS.  spud, 
fr.  spinnan ,  G.  spindel,  fr.  spinnen .]—  Spin'dle-legged, 
-legd,  -shanked,  -shankt,  a.  Having  long  slender 
legs.  — shanks,  n.  A  tall,  slender  person,  —  used 
humorously  or  in  contempt.  —  Spin'ster,  -ster,  n. 
A  woman  who  spins.  {Law.)  An  unmarried  woman; 
single  woman.  [D.] 

Spinach.  Spinage,  spin'ej,  n.  A  plant  whose  leaves 
are  used  for  greens  and  other  culinary  purposes. 
[It.  sp inace,  fr.  L.  spina,  a  thorn,  —  some  varieties 
being  prickly :  see  Spine.] 

Spine,  spin,  n.  {Bot.)  A  sharp  process  from  the 
woody  part  of  a  plant;  a  thorn.  ( Zool .)  A  rigid, 
jointed  spike  upon  any  part  of  an  animal.  The 
back-bone  or  spinal  column  of  an  animal.  [OF. 
espine,  a  thorn,  prickle,  L.  spina,  a  thorn,  also  the 
back-bone;  s.  rt.  L.  spica,  an  ear  of  corn:  see  Spike.] 

—  Spi'nal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  back-bone.  —  Spin'y,  -T, 
a.  Full  of  spines;  thorny;  like  a  spine;  slender; 
perplexed;  difficult;  troublesome.  —  Spi'nous, -nus, 
-nose',  -nos',  a.  Armed  with  spines  ;  thorny.  — 
Spinos'ity,  -nos'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.  —  Spi- 
nif'erous,  -er-us,  a.  Producing  spines.  [L .ftrre,  to 
bear.]— Spi'nel,  -nel',  -nelle',  spt-nel',  n.  '  A  min¬ 
eral  occurring  in  octohedrons  of  great  hardness. 
[LL.  s/tinellus,  fr.  L.  spina,  —  named  fr.  its  pointed 
crystals.]  — Spinet,  spm'et  or  spY-net',  n.  An  ob¬ 
solete  instrument  of  music  resembling  a  harpsi¬ 
chord;  a  virginal.  [OF.  espinette,  It.  spinetta ,  fr.  L. 
spina,  —  because  it  was  struck  with  a  spine  or 
pointed  quill.]  —  Spin'ney,  -ny,  -11Y,  n.  A  small 
thicket  or  grove  with  undergrowth.  [OF.  espinoye, 
L.  spinetnm,  a  thorny  thicket,  fr.  spina.] 

Spinner,  Spinster,  etc.  See  under  Spin. 

Spiracle,  Spirant,  etc.  See  under  Spirit. 

Spire,  spTr,  n.  A  body  that  shoots  up  or  out  to  a  point 
in  a  conical  or  pyramidal  form; 
a  steeple  ;  a  stalk  or  blade  of 
grass  or  other  plant;  a  sprout. 

—  v.  i.  To  shoot  up  in  a  taper¬ 
ing  form;  to  sprout,  as  grain  in 
malting.  [AS.  spir,  a  spike  (of 
a  reed,  etc.),  Ic.  spir  a,  a  spar, 
stilt,  Dan.  spire,  a  germ,  sprout, 

Sw.  spira,  a  scepter,  pistil;  perh. 
s.  rt.  spear,  spar,  prob.  spike, 
spine,  not  spire,  a  coil.]— Spir'y, 

-Y,  a.  Of  the  form  of  a  pyramid; 
pyramidical;  furnished  with 
spires. 

winding 
a  screw ; 
or  con- 
wreath. 


Spire,  spir,  n.  A  coil ;  a 
line  like  the  threads  of 
anything  wreathed 
torted  ;  a  curl  ;  twist  ; 

[F. ;  L.  spira,  Gr.  speira,  a  coil, 
wreath ;  s.  rt.  L.  sporta,  Gr. 
spuris,  a  woven  basket,  Lith- 
uan.  spartas,  a  band.]—  Spi'ral, 
a.  Winding  round  a  cylinder 
or  other  round  body,  or  in  a  circular  form,  and  at 
the  same  time  rising  or  advancing  forward;  wind- 


Spire. 


ing  like  a  screw.  [F. ;  L.  spiralis.]  —  n.  ( Geoin .)  A 
curve  described  by  a  point  called  the  generatrix, 
moving  along  a  straight  line  according  to  a  mathe¬ 
matical  law,  while  the  line  is 
revolving  abo-ut  a  fixed  point 
called  the  pole. —  Spiral  wheel. 

{Mach.)  A  wheel  having  its 
teeth  cut  at  an  angle  with  its 
axis,  or  so  that  they  form 
small  portions  of  screws  or 
spirals.  —  Spi'rally,  adv.  — 

Spir'y,  -Y,  «.  Of  a  spiral 
form  ;  wreathed  ;  curled.  — 

Spirae'a,  -re'a,  n.  A  shrub  or 


Spiral  Wheel. 


Spirilla. 

a,  Spimla  australis  (without  the  shell). 
h,  Shell  of  Spirula  australis. 


perennial  herb  of  many  species,  including  the  mead 
ovv-sweet  and  the  hard-hack.  [L.]  —  Spir'ula,  spYr'- 
oo-la, «.  A  ceph- 
alopod  of  several 
species,  having  a 
mu  1 1  i  1  o  c  u  1  a  r 
shell  in  the  form 
of  a  flat  spiral, 
the  coils  of 
which  do  not 
touch  o  n  e  a  n- 
other.  [L.,  dim. 
of  spira.] 

Spirit,  spYr'it,  n. 

Air  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  breath¬ 
ing;  breath;  life 
itself;  life,  or  living  substance,  considered  independ¬ 
ently  of  corporeal  existence;  the  intelligent,  imma¬ 
terial,  and  immortal  part  of  man;  the  soul;  a  disem¬ 
bodied  soul  ;  a  supernatural  apparition;  specter  ; 
ghost;  sprite;  fairy;  any  remarkable  manifestation 
of  life  or  energy;  one  who  evinces  great  activity  or 
peculiar  characteristics  of  mind  or  temper;  temper 
or  disposition  of  mind;  intellectual  or  moral  state; 
in  pi.,  animation ;  cheerfulness;  pi.  a  liquid  produced 
by  distillation,  esp.,  alcohol;  rum,  whisky,  brandy, 
aiid  other  distilled  liquors  having  much  alcohol  ; 
sing.,  intent;  real  meaning,  —  opp.  to  the  letter,  or  to 
formal  statement ;  characteristic  quality.  —  v.  t.  To 
animate  with  vigor,  excite,  encourage,  inspirit;  to 
convey  rapidly  and  secretly,  or  mysteriously,  as  if 
by  the  agency  of  a  spirit;  tokidnap.  [OP',  espirit  (F. 
esprit,  q.  v.),  the  spirit,  soul,  I..  spiritus,  breath,  spir¬ 
it,  fr.  spirare,  -atum,  to  breathe;  s.  rt.  aspire,  expire, 
dispirit,  sprite ,  sprightly.]  — Holy  Spirit,  or  The  Spir¬ 
it.  (Theol.)  The  Spirit  of  God,  or  the  third  person 
of  the  Trinity;  the  Iloly  Ghost.  —  S.  of  wine.  Pure 
alcohol,  so  called  because  formerly  obtained  only 
from  wine.  —  Spir'ited,  p.  a.  Animated;  full  of  life; 
full  of  spirit  or  fire;  lively;  vivacious;  ardent;  ac¬ 
tive;  bold;  courageous.  —  Spir'itedly,  adv.  —  Spir'- 
itless,  a.  Destitute  of  spirits;  wanting  animation; 
dejected;  wanting  life,  courage,  or  fire.  —  Spirit¬ 
lessly,  adv.  —  Spir'itlessness,  n.—  Spir'itous,  -us,  a. 
Like  spirit;  refined;  pure;  fine;  ardent.  —  Spi'rant, 
n.  (Pron.)  A  consonant  sound  uttered  with  per¬ 
ceptible  expiration,  or  emission  of  breath,  —  said  of 
f,  r,  th  surd  and  sonant,  and  the  German  ch.  [L. 
spirans,  spirantis,  p.  pr.  of  sjtirare.]  —  Spirit¬ 
ism,  -izm,  n.  Belief  or  doctrine  of  the  spiritists; 
spiritualism.  — Spir'itist,  n.  One  who  believes  in 
direct  intercourse  with  departed  spirits  through 
persons  called  mediums;  a  spiritualist.  —  Spiritual, 
-u-al,  a.  Consisting  of  spirits;  incorporeal;  pert,  to 
the  intellectual  and  higher  endowments  of  the 
mind;  mental;  intellectual;  pert,  to  the  moral  feel¬ 
ings  or  states  of  the  soul;  pert,  to  the  soul  or  its  af¬ 
fections,  as  influenced  by  the  Spirit ;  proceeding 
from  the  Holy  Spirit;  pure;  holy;  heavenly:minded; 
divine;  relating  to  sacred  things;  ecclesiastical.  [F. 
spirituel,  L.  spiritual  is,  fr.  spiritus.]  —  Spiritually, 
adv.  In  a  spiritual  manner;  with  purity  of  spirit  or 
heart.  —  Spiritualism,  -u-al-izm,  n.  State  of  being 
spiritual.  {Philos.)  The  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the 
materialists,  that  all  which  exists  is  spirit  or  soul.  A 
belief  in  the  reception  of  communications  from  dis¬ 
embodied  spirits,  by  means  of  physical  phenomena, 
commonly  manifested  through  a  person  of  special 
susceptibility,  called  a  medium.  —  Spir'itualist,  n. 
One  who  professes  a  regard  for  spiritual  things  only; 
one  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  spiritualism;  one 
who  believes  in  direct  intercourse  with  departed 
spirits,  through  the  agency  of  mediums.  —  Spir'itu- 
al'ity,  -al'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being  spiritual;  that  which 
belongs  to  the  church,  or  to  a  person  as  an  ecclesias¬ 
tic,  or  to  religion,  as  distinct  from  temporalities.— 
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Spiritualize,  v.  t.  [-izet>  (-Tzd),  -izing.]  To  refine 
intellectually  or  morally;  to  imbue  with  spirituality 
or  life.—  Spir'itualiza'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing,  etc.  —  Spir'ituous,  -u-us,  a.  Having  the  quality 
of  spirit;  tenuous  in  substance,  and  having  active 
powers  or  properties;  active;  pure;  consisting  of,  or 
containing,  distilled  spirit;  ardent;  alcoholic.  —  Spi- 
rom'eter,  spi-rom'e-tSr,  n.  An  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  vital  capacity  of  the  lungs.  [L.  spirare  and 
Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  —  Spiracle,  spir'a-kl  or  spl'- 
ra-kl,  n.  (Anat.)  A  small  aperture  in  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies,  by  which  air  or  other  fluid  is  ex¬ 
haled  or  inhaled.  Any  small  aperture,  hole,  or  vent. 
[F.;  L.  spiraculum ,  fr.  spirare.] 

Spirt.  Same  as  Spurt. 

Spiry.  See  under  Spire,  a  tapering  body,  also  under 
Spire,  a  coil. 

Spissitude,  spis'sT-tQd,  n.  Thickness  of  soft  sub¬ 
stances;  denseness  or  compactness  belonging  to  sub¬ 
stances  not  perfectly  liquid  nor  perfectly  solid.  [L. 
spissitudo ,  fr.  spissus ,  dense:  see  Inspissate.] 

Spit,  spit,  n.  A  long,  pointed  iron  rod  or  bar  on  which 
meat  is  roasted;  a  small  point  of  land  or  a  long  nar¬ 
row  shoal  running  into  the  sea.  —  v.  t.  [spitted, 
spitting.]  To  thrust  aspit  through,  put  upona  spit; 
to  thrust  through,  pierce.  [AS.  spitu,  D.  spit,  MUG. 
spiz,  Ic.  spyta,  a  spit,  spjot,  Dan.  spyd,  G.  spiess ,  a 
spear;  s.  rt.  spud,  prob.  s/>ike,  spine,  spire,  a  tapering 
body;  not  spade.]  —  Spit'ter,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  a 
young  deer  whose  antlers  begin  to  be  sharp. 

Spit,  spit,  v.  t.  [spit  (spat,  obs.),  -ting.]  To  eject 
from  the  mouth  (saliva  or  other  matter)  ;  to  eject  or 
throw  out  with  violence.  —  v.i.  To  throw  out  saliva 
from  the  mouth.  —  n.  The  secretion  formed  by  the 
glands  of  the  mouth  ;  saliva.  [AS.  spittan,  also 
spsetan  (whence  old  imp.  spat),  Ic.  spyta,  G.spuetzen, 
spucken ;  s.  rt.  spew.]  —  Spit'fire,  n.  A  violent,  iras¬ 
cible,  or  passionate  person.  —  Spit'tle,  -tl,  n.  The 
thick,  moist  matter  secreted  by  tlie _salivary  glands  ; 
saliva.  [AS.  spath]  —  Spittoon',  -toon',  n.  A  vessel 
to  receive  spittle. 

Spital,  spit'ai,  n.  A  hospital.  [Abbr.  fr.  hospital,  OF. 
ospital,  hospital .] 

Spite,  spit,  >i.  Hatred;  malice;  malignity;  pique;  ran¬ 
cor;  malevolence;  grudge;  chagrin.  —  v.  t.  To  be 
angry  or  vexed  at;  to  hate;  to  treat  maliciously,  in¬ 
jure,  thwart.  [Abbr.  of  despite,  q.  v.J  —  In  spite  of. 
In  opposition  to  all  efforts  of;  in  defiance  or  con¬ 
tempt  of.  —  To  owe  one  a  s.  To  entertain  a  mean 
hatred  for  him. — Spite'ful,  -ful,  a.  Filled  with 
spite;  having  a  desire  to  vex,  annoy,  or  injure;  ma¬ 
lignant  ;  malicious.  —  Spite'fully,  adv.  —  Spite'ful- 
ness,  n. 

Spitz,  S.-dog,  spits'dog,  n.  A  small  variety  of  the 
Pomeranian  dog,  with  long  silky  hair,  erect  ears, 
ami  a  sharp  nose.  [G.  smtz,  spitzhund,  fr.  spitz, 
pointed,  —  fr.  the  shape  of  the  dog’s  nose.] 

Splash,  splash,  v.  t.  [splas.ied  (splasht),  splashing.] 
To  spatter  with  water,  or  with  water  and  mud.  — 
v.i.  To  strike  and  dash  about  water. — n.  Water, 
or  water  and  dirt  thrown  upon  anything,  or  thrown 
from  a  puddle,  etc.  [Same  as  plash.]  —  Splash'y,  -T, 
g.  Full  of  dirty  water;  wet  and  muddy,  so  as  to  be 
easily  splashed  about. 

Splay,  spla,  a.  Displayed;  spread;  turned  outward. 
—  it.  A  slanted  or  sloped  surface;  esp.,  the  expan¬ 
sion  given  to  doors,  windows,  etc.,  by  slanting  their 
sides.  [Abbr.  fr.  display,  q.  v.]  —  Splay'-foot,  n.  A 
foot  having  the  sole  flattened  instead  of  concave  ; 
flat-foot.  — foot,  -foot'ed,  a.  Having  the  foot  turned 

outward  ;  having  a  wide  foot. - mouth,  n. ;  pi. 

-mouths,  mowthz.  A  wide  mouth;  a  mouth  stretched 
in  derision. 

Spleen,  splen,  n.  (Anat.)  A  glandular  organ,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
to  the  left  of  the  stomach  ;  the  milt  •  the  ancients 
supposed  it  to  be  the  seat  of  anger  and  melancholy. 
Anger;  latent  spite;  ill  humor;  melancholy;  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  affections.  [ME.,  L.,  and  Gr.  splen,  Skr. 
plihan.]  —  Spleen'ish,  Spleen'y,  -T,  a.  Angry ;  peev¬ 
ish;  fretful;  affected  with  nervous  complaints;  mel¬ 
ancholy.  —  Splenetic,  splen'e-tik  or  sple-net'ik,  a. 
Affected  with  spleen;  morose;  gloomy;  sullen;  peev¬ 
ish;  fretful.  — n.  One  who  is,  etc. 

Splendor,  splen'dSr,  n.  Great  brightness ;  brilliant 
luster;  great  show  of  richness  and  elegance;  emi¬ 
nence  ;  brilliancy  ;  magnificence  ;  pomp  ;  parade. 
[L.,  fr.  splendere',  to  shine.]  —  Splen 'dent,  a.  Shin¬ 
ing  ;  beaming  with  light :  very  conspicuous  :  illus¬ 
trious.  [L.  splendens,  p.  pr.  of  splendere.]  —  Splen'- 
did,  a.  Possessing  or  displaying  splendor;  very] 


a.  Eye  Splice. 

b,  Short  Splice. 


bright ;  showy  ;  magnificent ;  illustrious  ;  heroic  ; 
brilliant;  celebrated;  famous.  [L.  splendidas.]  — 
Splen'didly,  adv. 

Splenetic.  See  under  Spleen. 

Splice,  splls,  v.  t.  [spliced  (spllst),  splicing.]  To 
unite  (2  ropes  or  parts  of  a 
rope)  by  a  particular  manner 
of  interweaving  the  strands ; 
to  unite,  by  lapping  2  ends  to- 1 
gether,  and  binding,  or  in  any 
way  making  fast.  {Mach.)  To 
scarf.  —  n.  The  union  of  ropes 

■  by  interweaving  the  strands. 

(Mach.)  A  connection  between 
pieces  of  wood  or  metal  by 
means  of  overlapping  parts  ; 
a  scarfing.  [OD.  splissen,  to 
splice  (rope-ends,  previously 
splitting  them),  fr.  splijten , 
splitten  =  E.  to  split,  q.  v.J 

Splint,  splint,  n.  A  piece  split  off;  splinter.  (Surg.) 
A  thin  piece  of  wood,  or  other  substance,  used  to 
hold  or  protect  a  broken  bone  when  set.  —  v.  t.  To 
fasten  or  confine  with  splints,  as  a  broken  limb. 
[Sw.,  D.,  and  G.,  a  thin  piece,  orig.  of  split  wood, 
Sw.  splinta,  to  splint,  splinter,  split,  LG.  spliten,  to 
split,  q.  v.]  —  Splin'ter,  ii.  A  slender  fragment  of 
wood,  or  other  solid  substance,  rent  longitudinally 
from  the  main  body;  a  sliver. —  v.  t.  [-teiied  (-terd), 
-TERiNO.]  To  split  or  rend  into  long  thin  pieces;  to 
shiver.  — p.  i.  To  be  split  or  rent  into  long  pieces. 
[D.,  a  splinter,  splinteren,  to  splinter.]  —  Splin'tery, 
-t5r-T,  te.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  splinters.  [D. 
splinterig.]  —  Split,  split,  v.  t.  [split  (splitted, 
rare);  -TING.]  To  divide  longitudinally  or  length¬ 
wise;  to  rive,  cleave;  to  tear  asunder  by  violence, 
burst,  rend;  to  separate  into  parts  or  parties.  —  v.  i. 
To  part  asunder,  burst;  to  burst  with  laughter;  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces;  to  break  faith,  betray  a  secret.  —  w. 
A  crack,  rent,  or  longitudinal  fissure;  a  breach  or 
separation,  as  in  a  political  party7.  [Dan.  splitte,  D. 
splijten ,  G.  spleissen,  to  split,  D ,  ‘spleet,  Dan.  split,  a 
slit,  split,  Sw.  split,  discord.] 

Splutter,  splut'ter,  n.  A  bustle;  stir.  —  v.  i.  [splut¬ 
tered  (-terd),  -tering.J  To  speak  hastily  and  con¬ 
fusedly;  to  sputter;  to  scatter  drops  of  fluid  with 
noise,  as  a  bad  pen,  a  hasty  speaker,  etc.  [Freq.  of 
spout,  orig.  sprout;  s.  rt.  spurt,  s/nitter.] 

Spoil,  spoil,  v.  t.  [spoiled  (spoild),  spoiling.]  To 
plunder,  strip  by7  violence,  rob;  to  seize  by7  violence, 
take  by  force  ;  to  cause  to  decay7  and  perish  ;  to 
vitiate,  mar  ;  to  render  useless  by7  injury,  ruin,  de¬ 
stroy.  —  v.  i.  To  practice  plunder  or  robbery  ;  to 
lose  the  valuable  qualities,  be  corrupted,  decay7.—  n. 
That  which  is  taken  from  others  by  violence  ;  esp., 
the  plunder  taken  from  an  enemy  ;'  pillage  ;  booty7 ; 
that  which  is  gained  by7  strength  or  effort;  act  or 
practice  of  plundering;  robbery7;  corruption;  cause 
of  corruption.  [F.  spolier,  L.  spoliare,  -atum,  to  de¬ 
spoil,  fr.  spolium,  F.  spoile,  booty7;  peril,  s.  rt.  Gr. 
slculon,  spoil.]  —  Spoil'er,  n.  One  who  spoils;  a  plun¬ 
derer;  pillager;  robber;  one  who  corrupts,  mars,  or 
renders  useless.— Spo'liate,  -lT-at,  v.  t.  To  plunder, 
pillage,  destroy.  —  v.  i.  To  practice  plunder,  com¬ 
mit  robbery.  —  Spolia'tion,  n.  Act  of  plundering; 
robbery;  destruction;  despoliation;  robbery  in  war; 
esp.,  the  act  or  practice  of  plundering  neutrals  at 
sea,  under  authority.  [F.]  —  Spo'lia'tor,  n.  One 
who  spoliates. 

Spoke,  Spokesman,  etc.  See  Speak. 

Spoke,  spok,  n.  One  of  the  radial  arms  or  bars  inserted 
in  the  hub,  or  nave  of  a  wheel,  and  connecting  it 
with  the  rim  or  felly7;  the  round  of  a  ladder;  a  con¬ 
trivance  for  fastening  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  turning  in  going  down  a  hill.  —  v.  t. 
[spoked  (spokt),  spoking.]  To  furnish  with  spokes. 
[AS.  spaca,  D.  speek,  a  spoke,  spaak,  a  lever;  s.  rt. 
spike.]  —  Spoke'shave,  n.  A  kind  of  drawing-knife 
for  dressing  spokes  and  other  curved  work. 

Spoliate,  etc.  See  under  Spoil. 

Spondee,  spon'de,  n.  (Pros.)  A  poetic  foot  of  2  long 
syllables.  [L.  spondeus,  Gr.  spondeios ,  fr.  spondai,  a 
treaty  or  truce,  sponde,  a  drink-offering,  libation  to 
the  gods,  fr.  spendein,  to  pour  out,  make  libation,  — 
because  at  libations  slow,  solemn  melodies  were 
used,  chiefly  in  this  meter.]  — Sponda'ic,  -ical.  -da'- 
ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to  a  spondee;  consisting  of  spondees; 
composed  of  spondees  in  excess. 

Spondyl.  -dyle,  spon'dil,  n.  (Anat.)  A  joint  of  the 
back-bone;  a  vertebra.  [F.  spondyle,  Gr.  spondu- 
lus.] 
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Sponge,  spunj,  n.  A  compound  gelatinous  protozoan, 
of  several  species,  hav¬ 
ing  a  horny,  flinty,  or 
bony  skeleton,  found 
adhering  to  rocks, 
shells, etc.,  underwater: 
its  fibrous  framework 
prepared  for  use  in  art, 
surgery,  etc.:  it  is  soft, 
porous,  elastic,  and 
readily  imbibes  or  parts 
with  large  quantities  of 
fluid;  one  who  lives  upon  others;  a 
sponge  -  like  substance  ;  esp.,  dou 


Sponge. 


sponger;  any 
jh  before  it  is 
kneaded  and  formed,  and  while  being  converted 
into  a  light,  spongy  mass  by  the  agency  of  the  yeast 
or  leaven.  (Gun.)  An  instrument  for  cleaning  can¬ 
non  after  a  discharge. — v.  t.  [sponged  (spunjd), 
sponging.]  To  cleanse  or  wipe  with  a  sponge;  to 
wipe  out  with  a  sponge,  efface,  destroy  all  trace  of. 

—  v.  i.  To  suck  in  or  imbibe,  as  a  sponge;  to  gain 
by  mean  arts,  by  intrusion,  or  hanging  on;  to  be 
Converted,  as  dough,  into  a  light,  spongy  mass  by  the 
agency  of  yeast  or  leaven.  [OF.  esponge,  L.  and  Gr. 
spongta;  s.  rt.  L.  and  E.  fungus,  E.  spunk,  peril.  Gr. 
soni]>hos  =  E.  swam/)//:  see  Swamp.] [  —  Spong'er,  n. 
One  who  uses  a  sponge;  a  parasitical  dependent; 
hanger-on.  —  Spon'gy,  -if,  a.  Soft  and  full  ol  cavi¬ 
ties;  wet;  drenched;  soaked  and  soft,  like  a  sponge; 
having  the  quality  of  imbibing  fluids,  like  a  sponge. 

—  Spon'giness,  w.  —  Spon'ging-house,  n.  A  bailiff’s 
house  to  put  debtors  in  before  being  taken  to  jail,  or 
until  they  compromise  with  their  creditors. 

Sponsal,  spoil 'sal,  a.  Relating  to  marriage,  or  to  a 
spouse.  [L.  sponsalis,  fr.  sponsus,  a  betrothal,  s/>on- 
dere,  sponsion,  to  betroth,  promise  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  Gr. 
spondai,  a  treaty:  see  Spondee;  s.  rt.  despond,  re¬ 
spond,  etc.]  —  Spon'sion,  -shun,  n.  Act  of  becoming 
surety  for  another.  [L.  s/tonsio,  fr.  spondcre.]  — 
Spon'sor,  n.  A  surety  ;  one  who,  at  the  baptism  of 
an  infant,  professes  the  Christian  faith  in  its  name, 
and  guarantees  its  religious  education  ;  a  godfather 
or  godmother.  [  L.]  —  Spouse,  spowz,  n.  A  man  or 
woman  engaged  or  joined  in  wedlock  ;  a  married 
person,  husband  or  wife.  [ME.  spuse,  OF.  es/ious 
fern,  espouse,  L.  sponsus,  s/ionsa,  one  betrothed,  prop, 
p.  p.  of  spondere ;  s.  rt.  espouse.]  —  Spouse'less,  a. 
Destitute  of  a  spouse;  having  no  husband  or  wife; 
unmarried.  —  Spous'al,  a.  Pert,  to  a  spouse,  or  to 
a  marriage  :  nuptial  ;  matrimonial  ;  conjugal  ;  con¬ 
nubial;  bridal.  —  w.  Marriage,  —  generally  in  pi. 

Spontaneous,  spon-ta'ne-us,  d.  Proceeding  from  nat¬ 
ural  feeling,  temperament,  or  disposition,  or  from  a 
native  internal  proneness,  readiness,  or  tendency  ; 
proceeding  from  internal  impulse,  energy,  or  natural 
law,  without  external  force  ;  produced  without  be¬ 
ing  planted,  or  without  human  labor  ;  voluntary  ; 
uncompelled  ;  willing.  [E.  spontaneus,  fr.  sponle, 
of  one’s  own  accord,  abl.  of  obs.  spons ;  peril,  s.  rt. 
Skr.  chhand,  to  please,  srachlianda,  spontaneous.]  — 
Spontaneously,  ode.  In  a  spontaneous  manner;  of 
one’s  own  accord  ;  by  its  own  force  or  energy.  — 
Spon'tane'ity,  -ne'Y-tY,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
spontaneous,  or  acting  from  native  feeling,  prone¬ 
ness,  or  temperament,  without  constraint  or  external 
fore. 


Spontoon.  spon-tdon',  n.  (Mil.)  A  kind  of  half  pike, 
borne  by  inferior  officers  of  infantry.  [F.  sponton, 
esponlon.  It.  spontoue,  fr.  spuntare,  to  break  off  the 
point,  blunt,  fr.  /junta,  a  point,  pnngere,  pugnere, 
p.  p.  /ninto,  L. pnngere,  to  prick,  sting;  s.  rt.  point, 
pungent J 

Spool,  spool,  v.  A  piece  of  cane  or  reed  with  a  knot 
at  each  end,  or  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood  with  a 
ridge  at  each  end,  to  wind  thread  or  yarn  upon.— 
r.  t.  [SPOOLED  (spdold),  SPOOLING.]  To  wind  on 
spools.  [ME.,  LG.,  Sw.,  and  Dan.  spole,  G.  spule,  a 
spool  ;  peril,  s.  rt.  Ic.  spolr,  a  bar,  E.  spar.] 

Spoom,  spoom,  v.  i.  ( Naut .)  To  be  driven  steadily 
and  swiftly,  as  before  a  strong  wind.  [Prop.,  to 
throw  up  spume  (q.  v.),  foam.] 

Spoon,  spoon,  n.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  small 
bowl  (usually  a  shallow  oval)  with  a  handle,  used  in 
preparing  or  partaking  of  food.  —  v.  t.  To  take  up 
or  out  (food,  etc.)  with  a  spoon.  [AS.  s/ion,  Sw.  and 
G.  span,  a  chip,  splint,  shaving.]  —  Spoon'ey,  -y,  -T, 
a.  Weak-minded;  silly;  lovesick.  —  n.  One  who  is, 
etc.  —  Spoon'bill,  n.  A  migratory  wading  bird,  of 
several  species,  allied  to  the  heron,  and  frequenting 
seacoastsand  the  borders  of  rivers,— :  so  named  from 
the  shape  of  the  bill.  The  white  spoonbill  is  a  Euro¬ 


pean  bird;  the  roseate 
spoonbill  is  found  in  S. 

Ainer.- Spoon'ful,-ful, 
pi. -fuls.  The  quan¬ 
tity  which  a  spoon  con¬ 
tains,  or  is  able  to  con¬ 
tain;  a  small  quantity. 

—  Sp o  o n '-drift ,  n. 

(Naut.)  A  showery 
sprinkling  of  sea-wa¬ 
ter,  swept  from  the 
tops  of  the  waves,  and 
driven  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  in  a  tempest.  — 

-meat,  n.  Food  taken 
with  a  spoon  ;  liquid 
food. 

Spore,  spor,  n.  (Bot.)  One 
of  the  minute  grains  in 
flowerless  plants  which  perform  the  function  of 
seeds.  [Gr.  sporos,  a  seed,  fr.  s/ieirein,  to  sow,  scat¬ 
ter  :  see  Sperm.]  —  Sporad'ic,  -ical,  -rad'ik-al,  a. 
Occurring  singly'  or  apart  from  other  things  of  the 
same  kind;  separate;  single.  [Gr.  sporadikos.] 

Sport,  sport,  n.  That  which  diverts  and  makes  mirth; 
contemptuous  mirth  :  that  with  which  one  plays  or 
which  is  driven  about;  a  toy’;  pastime;  jest;  amuse¬ 
ment;  play;  game;  diversion;  exciting  out-of-door 
recreation,  as  hunting,  fishing,  horse-racing,  etc.;  an 
abnormal  growth.  —  v.  t.  To  divert,  make  merry, — 
used  reflexively;  to  represent  by  any  kind  of  piny ; 
to  exhibit  or  bring  out  in  public. —  v.i.  To  play, 
frolic,  wanton;  to  practice  the  diversions  of  the  field; 
to  trifle.  [Abbr.  fr.  disport,  q.  v.] — Sport'er,  w. — 
Sport'ful,  -fill,  a.  Full  of  sport;  merry;  frolicsome; 
done  in  jest’or  for  mere  play.  —  Sport'ive,  -iv,  a. 
Tending  to,  or  provocative  of,  sport;  ga,v ;  frolicsome; 
playful.  —  Sport 'ively,  adv.  —  Sports'man,  n. ;  jjI. 
-men.  One  who  pursues  or  is  skilled  in  the  sports  of 
the  field;  one  who  hunts,  fishes,  etc.  —  Sports'man- 
ship,  n.  Practice  of  sportsmen;  skill  in  field  sports. 

Spot,  spot,  n.  A  mark  on  a  substance  made  by  foreign 
matter;  a  stain  on  character  or  reputation;  a  small 
extent  of  space;  any  particular  place;  a  place  of  a 
different  color  from  the  ground  upon  which  it  is; 
flaw;  speck;  blot;  disgrace;  fault;  blemish.  — v.  t. 
To  make  visible  marks  upon  with  some  foreign  mat¬ 
ter;  to  mark  or  note  so  as  to  insure  recognition;  to 
blemish,  tarnish  (reputation,  etc.)  [Scot,  and  D. 
s/>at,  a  speck,  spot;  s.  rt.  spatter,  s/>it .]  —  Spotted  fe¬ 
ver.  (Med.)  A  form  of  malignant  typhus  charac¬ 
terized  by  purple  or  black  spots  on  the  skin,  sponta¬ 
neous  hemorrhages,  etc.  —  Spot'less,  a.  Without  a 
spot;  esp.,  free  from  reproach  or  impurity;  blame¬ 
less;  unblemished;  pure;  immaculate;  irreproacha¬ 
ble.  —  Spot'lessly,  adv.  —  Spot'lessness,  n.  —  Spot'- 
ty,  -tY,  a.  Full  of  spots;  marked  with  discolored 
places.  —  Spot'tiness,  n. 

Spouse,  Spousal,  etc.  See  under  Sponsal. 

Spout,  spowt,  n.  A  pipe  or  tube  for  conducting  a  fluid; 
a  pipe,  or  a  projecting  mouth  of  a  vessel,  used  in  di¬ 
recting  a  stream  of  liquid  poured  out.  —  v.  t.  To 
throw  out,  as  liquids  through  a  narrow  orifice,  or 
pipe;  to  throw  out  (words)  with  affected  gravity’;  to 
mouth. -i’.  t.  To  issue  with  violence,  as  a  liquid 
through  a  narrow  orifice  or  from  a  spout;  to  utter  a 
speech,  esp.  in  a  pompous  manner.  [Prop,  sprout  ,* 
Sw.  sputa,  sprvta,  to  spout,  squirt,  spruta,  a  squirt, 
sy'ringe,  fire-engine,  D.  spuiten,  to  spout,  spuit,  a 
spout;  s.  rt.  spurt,  sprout,  s/d utter,  sputter.] —  To  /nit, 
or  shore  up  the  s/iout.  To  pawn  or  pledge  at  a  pawn¬ 
broker’s.  _ 

Sprain,  spran,  v.  t.  [sprained  (sprand),  spraining.] 
To  weaken  (a  joint  or  muscle)  by'  sudden  and  ex¬ 
cessive  exertion;  to  overstrain.  —  n.  An  excessive 
strain  of  the  muscles  or  ligaments  of  a  joint,  with¬ 
out  dislocation.  [OF.  espreindre,  to  wring,  strain, 
squeeze  out,  L.  exprimere,  to  press  out:  see  Ex¬ 
press.] 

Sprang.  See  Spring. 

Sprat,  sprat,  n.  A  small  fish,  allied  to  the  herring  and 
pilchard.  [D.  sprot,  a  sprat,  also  a  sprout,  the  y'oung 
of  anything.] 

Sprawl,  sprawl,  v.  i.  [sprawled  (sprawld),  sprawl¬ 
ing.]  To  lie  with  the  limbs  stretched  out  or  strug¬ 
gling;  to  spread  irregularly,  as  vines,  plants,  or  trees; 
to  move,  when  lying  down,  with  awkward  extension 
and  motions  of  the  limbs.  [Sw.  sprattla,  Ic.  sprudh- 
ka,  sprit  a,  to  sprawl;  s.  rt.  spar  (q.  v.),  to  box.] 

Spray,  spra.  n.  A  small  shoot  or  branch;  a  twig;  a  col¬ 
lective  body’ of  small  branches.  [Dan.sp?’a<7,aspray 
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Ic.  s/irek,  a  stick,  twig;  s.  rt.  speak,  spark,  sprig,  perh. 
asparagus.  ] 

Spray,  spra,  n.  Water  flying  in  small  drops  or  parti¬ 
cles,  as  by  the  force  of  wind,  the  dashing  of  waves, 
etc.  [AS .spregun,  to  pour,  Ic .sprama,  a  jet  or  spring 
of  water,  also  to  spurt  out;  pern.  s.  rt.  sprinkle. j 

Spread,  spred,  v.  t.  [spread,  spreading.]  To  ex¬ 
tend  in  length  and  breadth,  or  in  breadth  only;  to 
extend  so  as  to  cover  something;  to  divulge;  to  pub¬ 
lish  (news  or  fame);  to  cause  to  affect  great  num¬ 
bers;  to  emit,  diffuse  (emanations  or  effluvia);  to 
scatter  over  a  larger  surface;  to  prepare,  set  and  fur¬ 
nish  with  provisions.  —  v.  i.  To  extend  in  length 
and  breadth  in  all  directions,  or  in  breadth  only;  to 
be  extended  by  drawing  or  beating  ;  to  be  made 
known  more  extensively;  to  be  propagated  from 
one  to  another. — n.  Extent;  compass;  expansion 
of  parts;  a  table, as  spread  or  furnished  with  a  meal; 
a  cloth  to  cover  a  bed;  coverlet.  [AS.  sprsedan,  to 
spread  out,  extend,  I).  spreiden,  LG.  spreden,  to 
spread,  scatter,  strew,  Dan.  sp retie,  to  spread,  scat¬ 
ter,  disperse;  s.  rt.  sprawl,  sprout,  spirit.]  —  Spread '- 
er,  n.—  Spread '-ea'gle,  n.  (Her.) 

A  figure  of  an  eagle,  with  its  \  ♦,  A  / 

wings  elevated  and  legs  extend¬ 
ed,  —  used  as  a  device  in  herald¬ 
ry,  on  military  ornaments,  etc. 

—  a.  Pretentious,  boastful,  or 
bombastic  in  style. 

Spree,  spre,  n.  A  merry  frolic; 
esp.,  a  drinking  frolic;  carousal; 
debauch.  [Ir.  spre,  a  spark,  flash 
of  fire,  animation,  spirit,  spraic, 
strength,  vigor.] 

Sprig,  sprig,  w.  A  small  shoot  or 
twig  of  a  tree  or  other  plant;  a  youth;  lad,  —  used  ns 
a  term  of  slight  disparagement.  —  v.  t.  [sprigged 
(sprigd),  -G1NG.]  To  mark  or  adorn  with  represen¬ 
tations  of  small  branches.  [AS.  spree,  LG.  sprikk , 
a  sprig,  twig,  spray,  q.  v.]  —  Sprig'gy,  -gT,  a.  Full 
of  sprigs  or  small  branches. 

Spright,  sprit,  n.  A  spirit;  shade;  soul;  an  incorporeal 
agent;  an  apparition.  [Prop. sprite, q.  v.]  —  Spright'- 
ly,  -II,  a.  Spirit-like,  or  spright-like;  lively;  brisk; 
animated;  vigorous;  airy;  gay.  —  Spright'less,  a. 
Destitute  of  life;  dull.  — Spright'liness,  n. 

Spring,  spring,  v.  i.  [imp.  sprung  (sprang,  obsoles¬ 
cent);  p.  p.  sprung;  springing.]  To  leap,  bound, 
jump;  to  issue  with  speed  and  violence;  to  start  or 
rise  suddenly  from  a  covert;  to  fly  back,  start;  to 
bend  or  wind  from  a  straight  direction  or  plane  sur¬ 
face;  to  shoot  up,  out,  or  forth;  to  come  to  the  light, 
begin  to  appear;  to  issue  or  proceed  (from  a  parent 
or  ancestor);  to  result  (from  a  cause,  motive,  reason, 
or  principle);  to  grow,  thrive. — v.t.  To  cause  to 
spring  up;  to  start  or  rouse  (game)  ;  to  produce 
quickly  or  unexpectedly;  to  contrive,  or  to  produce 
or  propose  on  a  sudden ; , 
to  cause  to  explode  ;  to  CL\ 
burst,  cause  to  open  ;  to 
crack  or  split;  to  bend  or 
strain  so  as  to  weaken;  to 
cause  to  close  suddenly,  as 
the  parts  of  a  trail;  to  in¬ 
sert  (a  beam  in  a  place  too 
short  for  it)  by  bending  it 
so  as  to  briiig  the  ends 
nearer  together,  and  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  straighten  when 
in  place.  —  n.  A  leap  ; 
bound;  jump,  as  of  an  ani¬ 
mal;  a  flying  back;  resili¬ 
ence;  elastic  power  or 
force;  an  elastic  body,  as 
a  steel  rod,  plate,  or  coil,  a 
mass  or  strip  of  India- 
rubber,  etc.,— used  for  va¬ 
rious  mechanical  purposes; 
any  source  of  supply;  esp., 
the  source  from  which  a 
stream  proceeds;  a  natural 
fountain;  place  where  wa¬ 
ter  issues  from  the  earth; 
that  by  which  action, 
or  motion,  is  produced  or 

propagated;  cause;  origin;  a,  spiral  spring;  b,  coiled  or 
the  season  of  the  year  when 
plants  begin  to  vegetate 
and  rise  ;  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May. 

[ME.,  D.,  and  G.  springen, 
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watch  spring :  c,  volute 
spring  :  il,  elliptic  spring  : 
e.  half-elliptic  spring  :  /, 
C  spring:  //.  strut  spring: 
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AS.  springan,  to  bound,  leap,  start  forth,  issue,  Ic. 
and  Sw.  springa,  to  burst,  split,  Lithuan.  sprugti,  to 
spring  away,  escape,  sprogti,  to  crack,  split;  s.  rt. 
spark,  s/ieak,  da  //spring,  offspring,  etc.]  —  Spring 'er, 
n.  One  who  springs;  one  who  rouses  game;  a  young 
plant.  (Arch.)  The  impost,  or  point  at  which  an 
arch  smites  with  its  support,  and  from  which  it 
seems  to  spring;  the  bottom  stone  of  an  arch,  which 
lies  on  the  impost;  the  rib  of  a  groined  roof.— 
Spring'y,  -Y,  a.  [-ier;  -iest.]  Resembling,  or  pert, 
to,  a  spring;  elastic;  light;  nimble;  abounding  with 
springs  or  fountains;  wet;  spongy.—  Spring'iness,  w. 
State  of  being  springy;  elasticity;  power  of  spring¬ 
ing  ;  state  of  abounding  with  springs;  wetness  or 
sponginess,  as  of  land.  —  Spring'-halt,  n.  ( Far.)  A 
kind  of  lameness  in  which  a  horse  suddenly  twitches 
up  a  leg. — head,  n.  A  fountain  or  source. — tide, 
n.  The  tide  which  happens  at,  or  soon  after,  the 
new  and  full  moon,  which  rises  higher  than  com¬ 
mon  tides:  see  Tide;  the  time  of  spring;  spring  time. 
—  Springe,  sprini,  n.  A  noose  for  catching  a  bird  or 
other  animat,  which,  being  fastened  to  an  elastic 
body,  is  drawn  close  with  a  sudden  spring  when 
touched.  —  Sprink'le,  sprink'l,  v.  t.  [-led  (-Id) 
-ling.]  To  scatter,  or  disperse, in  small  drops  or  par¬ 
ticles,  as  water,  seed,  etc. ;  to  scatter  on,  disperse  over 
in  small  drops  or  particles;  to  baptize  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  small  quantity  of  water;  to  cleanse,  pu 
rify.— v.  i.  To  perform  the  act  of  scattering  a  liquid, 
or  any  fine  substance;  to  rain  moderately,  or  with 
dropsTalling  now  and  then.  —  n.  A  small  quantity 
scattered  ;  a  sprinkling;  a  utensil  for  sprinkling 
[AS.  sprengan,  sprencan,  to  sprinkle,  scatter  abroad, 
lit.  make  to  spring,  fr.  springan.]  —  Sprink'ler,  n.  — 
Sprink'ling.  n.  Act  of  scattering  in  small  drops  or 
parcels;  a  small  quantity  falling  m  distinct  drops  or 
parts;  a  moderate  number  or  quantity,  distributed 
like  separate  drops. 

Sprit,  sprit,  n.  (Sant.)  A  small  boom,  pole,  or  spar, 
crossing  the  sail  of  a  boat  diagonally  from  the  mast 
to  the  upper  aftmost  corner,  which  it  extends  and 
elevates.  [AS.  spreot,  a  pole,  orig.  a  sprout,  shoot, 
D.  spriet,  a  sprit ;  s.  rt.  bowsprit,  sj>rout,  q.  v.]  — 
Sprit'-sail,  -sal  or  -si,  v.  ( Nuut .)  The  sail  extended 
by  a  sprit;  a  sail  attached  to  a  yard  vvhich  hangs  un¬ 
der  the  bowsprit. 

Sprite,  sprit,  n.  A  spirit;  soul;  shade;  apparition.  [ME. 
sprit,  sprite,  spryte,  F.  esprit,  L.  spirit  us  =  E.  sjiirit, 
q.  v.;  commonly  misspelled  spright,  q.  A'.] 

Sprout,  sprowt,  v.  i.  To  shoot,  as  the  se'ed  of  a  plant; 
to  germinate,  grow  like  shoots  of  plants;  to  shoot  in¬ 
to  ramifications. —  n.  The  shoot  of  a  plant.  [ME. 
and  LG.  spruten,  OFries.  spry t a  (p.  p.  spruten) ,  to 
sprout;  s.  rt.  spout ,  sjmrt,  spark,  speak,  spring,  sprit, 
sprat,  splutter,  sputter.] 

Spruce,  sprdos,  a.  Neat,  without  elegance  or  dignity; 
finical;  trim.  — w.  ( Bot .)  A 
large  coniferous  tree  of  sev¬ 
eral  species,  natives  of  the 
colder  parts  of  N.  Anier. 
and  Europe,  —  much  used 
fortimber. — v.t.  [spruced 
(sproost),  sprucing.]  To 
dress  with  affected  neat¬ 
ness.  —  r.  i.  To  dress  one’s 
self  with  affected  neatness. 

[ME.  Spruce,  Prussia,  Prus¬ 
sian,  corrupt,  of  OF.  Pruce, 

G.  Prussen,  Prussia  :  to  be 
spruce  in  dress  was  to  dress 
in  Prussian  fashion:  spruce 
beer  was  prob.  supposed  to 
mean  beer  of  Prussia 
(whence  it  orig.  came),  but 
was  confused  with  G.  sjiros- 
sen  bier,  beer  made  from 
sprouts  were  chiefly  those 
spruce  (tree),  supposed  in  Eng.  to  mean  Prussian 
tree.]  —  Spruce'ly,  -1Y,  adv.  In  a  spruce  manner; 
with  affected  neatness.  —  Spruce'ness, «.— Spruce'- 
beer,  v.  A  kind  of  beer  tinctured  or  flavored  with 
spruce. 

Sprung.  See  Spring. 

Spry,  spri,  a.  Having  great  power  of  leaping  or  run¬ 
ning;  nimble;  vigorous.  [Sw.  dial,  sprt/gg,  lively, 
skittish,— said  of  horses,  ProvE.  sprag,  sprat:,  active.] 

Spud,  spud,  n.  A  sharp,  narrow  spade,  with  a  long  han¬ 
dle,  used  for  digging  up  large-rooted  weeds;  any  short 
and  thick  thing!  [Dan.  spyd,  a  spear:  see  Spit.] 

Spume,  spurn,  n.  Frothy  matter  raised  on  liquors  or 
fluid  substances  by  boiling,  effervescence,  or  agita- 


Norway  Spruce. 

( sprossen )  sprouts  :  the 
of  the  G.  sprosstnfichte, 
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tion;  froth;  foam;  scum.  —  v.i.  [spumed  (spumd), 
spuming.]  To  froth,  foam.  [L.  spuma ,  fr.  spuere, 
to  spit,  or  perh.  s.  rt.  Skr.  sphay ,  to  swell,  E.  foam: 
see  Spoom.]  —  Spum'ous,  -us,  -y,  -Y,  a.  Consisting 
of  froth  or  scum;  foamy.  —  Spumes 'cent,  -mes'sent, 
a.  Resembling  froth  or  foam.  [L.  spumescens,  p.  pr. 
of  spumcscere,  to  grow  foamy,  fr.  spuma.) 

Spun.  See  Spin. 

Spunge.  See  Sponqe. 

Spunk,  spunk,  n.  Wood  that  readily  takes  fire;  touch- 
wood;  tinder  made  from  a  species  of  fungus;  punk; 
amadou;  an  inflammable  temper;  spirit;  pluck.  [Ir. 
and  Ga.  sponc,  tinder,  touchwood,  sponge,  fr.  L.  spon- 
gia,  sponge,  pumice-stone,  any  porous  substance;  s. 
rt.  sponge.)  —  Spunk'y,  -Y,  a.  [-iek;  -iest.]  Full  of 
spunk;  quick;  spirited. 

Spun.  See  Spin. 

Spur,  sper,  n.  An  instrument  having  a  little  wheel, 
with  sharp  points,  worn  on  a  horseman’s  heels,  to 
prick  a  horse  in  order  to  hasten  his  pace;  incitement; 
instigation  ;  something  that  projects  ;  a  snag  ;  the 
largest  or  principal  root  of  a  tree;  the  hard,  pointed 
projection  on  a  cock's  leg.  ( Geog .)  A  mountain 
that  shoots  from  any  other  mountain,  and  extends 
to  some  distance  in  a  lateral  direction.  {Carp.)  A 
brace;  strut.  {Dot.)  Any  project¬ 
ing  appendage  of  a  flower  looking 
like  a  spur;  a  seed  of  rye,  and  some 
other  grasses,  affected  with  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  fungus;  ergot.  —  v.  t. 

[spurred  (sperd),  spurring.]  To 

Erick  with  spurs,  incite  to  a  more 
asty  pace;  to  urge  to  action,  or  to 
a  more  vigorous  pursuit  of  an  ob¬ 
ject;  to  incite,  instigate,  impel, 
drive.  —  v.i.  To  travel  with  great  spurs, 
expedition,  hasten,  press  forward.  [AS.  spura, 
MIIG.  spor,  a  spur;  s.  rt.  Lithuan.  spirti,  to  resist, 
kick,  Skr.  sphur ,  to  throb,  struggle,  E.  spurn.)  — 
Spurred,  sperd,  p.  a.  Wearing  spurs;  having  shoots 
like  spurs;  affected  with  spur  or  ergot.  —  Spur'rer, 
n.  One  who  uses  spurs.  —  Spur'rier,  -rY-er,  n.  One 
who  makes  spurs.  —  Spur'-gall,  v.  t.  To  gall  or 
wound  with  a  spur.  —  n.  A  place  galled  or  excori¬ 
ated  by  the  spur.  —  -roy'al,  n.  A  gold  coin,  first  made 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  having  a  star  on  the 
reverse,  resembling  the  rowel  of  a  spur. ---wheel,  n. 
{Mach.)  An  ordinary  cog-wheel,  in  which  the  teeth 
project  outward  from  the  periphery. 

Spurge,  sperj,  n.  A  plant  of  several  species  having  an 
acrid,  milky  juice.  [OF.,  fr.  espurger,  L.  expurgare 
=  E.  expurgate ,  q.  v.,  —  the  juice  of  the  plant  being 
supposed  to  remove  warts.] 

Spurious,  spu'rY-us,  a.  Not  proceeding  from  the  true 
source,  or  from  the  source  pretended;  not  genuine; 
counterfeit;  false;  not  legitimate;  adulterate;  sup¬ 
posititious;  bastard.  [L .spurius;  peril,  s.  rt.  Gr.  sj>o- 
ra,  seed,  offspring:  see  Sperm.]  —  Spu'riously,  adv. 
—  Spu'riousness.m 

Spurn,  spern,  v.  t.  [spurned  (spernd),  spurning.]  To 
drive  back  or  away,  as  with  the  foot;  to  kick;  to  re¬ 
ject  with  disdain,  treat  with  contempt.  —  v.i.  To 
kick  or  toss  up  the  heels;  to  manifest  disdain  in  re¬ 
jecting  anything. —  n.  A  kick;  disdainful  rejection; 
contemptuous  treatment.  [AS.  speornan ,  1c.  sper- 
na,  to  kick ;  s.  rt.  L.  spernere ,  to  spurn,  despise,  E. 
spur.) 

Spurt,  spert,  v.  t.  To  throw,  drive,  or  force  out,  vio¬ 
lently,  as  a  liquid  in  a  stream,  from  a  pipe  or  small 
orifice.  —  v.  i.  To  gush  or  issue  out  in  a  stream,  as 
liquor  from  a  cask.  —  n.  A  sudden  or  violent  gush¬ 
ing  of  a  liquid  substance  from  a  tube,  orifice,  or 
other  confined  place;  a  jet.  [AS.  spritten,  to  shoot  | 
out;  s.  rt.  spreotan  =  E.  to  sprout ,  q.  v.] 

Spurt,  spert,  u.  A  violent  exertion,  —v.  i.  To  make 
a  sudden  or  violent  effort,  —  said  esp.  of  racing.  [Ic. 
sprettr,  a  spurt,  spring,  bound,  run,  spretta,  to  start, 
spring,  Sw.  spritta,  to  start,  startle,  ProvE.  sprunt,  a 
convulsive  struggle.] 

Sputter,  sput'ter,  v.  i.  [-tered  (-terd),  -teeing.]  To 
emit  saliva  from  the  mouth  in  small  or  scattered 
portions,  as  in  rapid  speaking;  to  throw  out  mois¬ 
ture  in  small,  detached  parts;  to  fly  off  in  small  par¬ 
ticles  with  some  crackling  or  noise;  to  utter  words 
hastily  and  indistinctly.  —  v.  t.  To  throw  out  with 
haste  and  noise;  to  utter  with  indistinctness.  —  n. 
Moist  matter  thrown  out  in  small  particles.  [Same 
as  splutter  (q.  v.),  and  freq.  of  spout ;  not  s.  rt.  spat¬ 
ter,  spot,  spit.)  —  Sput'terer,  n. 

Spy,  spi,  n.  One  who  keeps  a  constant  watch  of  the 
conduct  of  others.  {Mil.)  A  person  sent  into  an  en¬ 


emy’s  camp  to  inspect  their  works,  ascertain  their 
strength  or  movements,  and  secretly  communicate 
intelligence  to  the  proper  officer.  —  v.  t.  [spied 
(spid),  spying.]  To  gain  sight  of,  discover  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  or  in  a  state  of  concealment;  to  espy,  see;  to 
discover  by  close  search  or  examination;  to  view, 
inspect,  and  examine  secretly.  —  v.  i.  To  search  nar¬ 
rowly,  scrutinize.  [Short  for  espy  ;  ME.  spie,  a  spy, 
spien,  espien,  OF.  espier,  to  espy,  q.  v.;  s.  rt.  L.  spe- 
cere,  Gr.  skeptenai,  to  look,  Skr.  ]>ag,  spag,  to  spy,  E. 
species  (q.  v.),  espionage,  special,  especial,  auspice, 
conspicuous,  frontispiece,  suspicious,  aspect,  e.vpect, 
specter,  spite,  skeptic,  scoj>e,  episcopal,  bishop,  etc.J  — 
Spy'-boat.  n.  A  boat  sent  to  make  discoveries  and 
bring  intelligence.  — glass,  n.  A  small  telescope  for 
viewing  distant  terrestrial  objects. 

Squab,  skwob,  a.  Fat;  thick;  plump;  bulky ;  un¬ 
fledged;  unfeathered.  —  n.  A  young  pigeon  or  dove; 
a  person  of  a  short,  fat  figure;  a  thickly  stuffed  cush¬ 
ion  for  the  seat  of  a  sofa,  couch,  or  chair.  [Sw. 
dial,  sqvapp,  a  splash  (onomat.),  sqvabb,  loose  flesh, 
sqvabba,  a  fat  woman,  sqvabbig,  flabby,  Norweg. 
sqvapa,  to  tremble,  shake,  Ic.  kvap,  jelly.]  —  Squab'- 
by,  -b  Y,  a.  Short  and  thick. 

Squabble,  skwob'bl,  v.  i.  [-bled  (-bid),  -bling.]  To 
contend  for  superiority ;  to  debate  peevishly,  dis¬ 
pute,  wrangle,  quarrel,  struggle.  —  v.  t.  {Print.) 
To  disarrange  or  partially  pie,  so  that  the  letters  or 
lines  stand  awry  and  need  careful  readjustment,— 
said  of  type  that  has  been  set  up.  —  n.  A  scuffle; 
wrangle:  brawl.  [Sw.  skvabbel,  a  squabble,  fr.  sk rap- 
pa,  to  chide,  fr.  skvapp,  a  splash  :  see  Squab.]  — 
Squab'bler,  n. 

Squad,  skwod,  n.  {Mil.)  A  small  party  of  men  as¬ 
sembled  for  drill,  inspection,  etc.  ;  any  small  party. 
[OF.  esquadre,  escadre,  It.  squad ra,  a  squadron,  q. 
v.,  following.]  — Squad'ron,  -run,  n.  A  square  body 
of  troops.  {Mil.)  A  body  of  cavalry  comprising  2 
companies  or  troops,  averaging  from  150  to  200  men. 
{Naut.)  A  detachment  of  vessels  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  senior  officer.  [OF.  esquadron,  It. 
squadrone,  fr.  squadra,  a  squadron,  also  a  square,  a 
carpenter’s  rule,  a  company  of  25  men  (25  being  a 
square  number) :  see  Square.] 

Squalid,  skwol'id,  a.  Dirty  through  neglect ;  foul ; 
filthy.  [L.  squalid  us,  fr.  squalere,  to  be  stiff,  rough, 
parched,  or  dirty,  Gr.  skellein,  to  make  dry  or  stiff, 
kelidoun,  to  sully, keiis,  a  stain,  spot:  see  Squaloid, 
Squamose.]  —  Squal'idly,  adv.  —  Squal'idness,  Squa- 
lid'ity,  n.  —  Squalor,  skwa'lbr  or  skwol'er,  n.  Foul¬ 
ness  ;  filthiness  ;  squalidity  ;  squaliduess.  [L.,  fr. 
squalere.) 

Squall,  skwawl,  v.  i.  [squalled  (skwawld),  squall¬ 
ing.]  To  scream  or  cry  violently,  as  a  woman  fright¬ 
ened,  or  a  child  in  anger  or  distress,  —  n.  A  loud 
scream  ;  harsh  cry  ;  a  sudden  and  violent  gust  of 
wind,  often  attended  with  rain  or  snow.  [Ic.  skvala 
—  E.  to  squeal,  S  w.  sqrala,  to  stream,  gush  out,  sqval, 
a  rush  of  water,  sqvalregn,  rain-storm,  Ga.  sgal,  a 
loud  cry,  sound  of  high  wind,  also  to  howl;  same  as 
squeal. ]  —  Squallier,  n.  One  who  squalls  or  cries 
aloud.  —  Squall'y,  -Y,  a.  Abounding  with  squalls; 
disturbed  often  with  sudden  and  violent  gusts  of 
wind. 

Squaloid,  skwa'loid,  a.  Like,  or  resembling,  a  shark. 
[L.  squalus,  a  shark  (see  Squamose),  and  Gr.  eidos, 
form.] 

Squalor.  See  undej-  Squalid. 

Squamose,  skwa-mos',  Squa'mous,  -mus,  a.  Covered 

with,  or  consisting  of.  scales; 
scaly.  [L.  squamosus,  fr.  squama, 
a  scale;  prob.  s.  rt.  squalid,  q.  v.] 

Squander,  skwon'der,  v.  t.  [-dered 
(-derd), -dering.]  To  spend  lav¬ 
ishly  or  profusely,  spend  prodi¬ 
gally,  waste,  scatter,  dissipate. 

[Scot,  squatter,  ProvE.  swatter,  to 
throw  water  about  (like  geese  in 
drinking),  to  scatter,  waste,  Dan. 
sqvatte,  to  splash,  spurt,  hence  to 
dissipate,  squander;  s.  rt.  squabble, 
squall,  squirt.)  —  Squan'derer,  n. 

Square,  skwar,  a.  Having  4  equal 
sides  and  4  right  angles;  forming 
a  right  angle;  having  a  shape 
broad  for  the  height,  with  rectilineal  and  angular 
leather  than  curving  outlines;  exactly  suitable  or  cor¬ 
respondent;  true;  just;  rendering  equal  justice:  fair; 
honest;  even;  leaving  no  balance.  {Naut.)  At  right 
angles  with  the  mast  or  the  keel,  and  parallel  to  the 
horizon;  of  greater  length  than  usual,  as,  a  square 
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sail. — n.  (Geom.)  A  rectilineal  figure  _ _ 

having  l  equal  sides  and  4  right  an¬ 
gles.  That  which  is  square,  or  nearly 
so,  or  is  reckoned  hy  squares  or  square 
measure;  an  area  oi  4  sides,  with 
houses  on  each  side;  a  solid  block  of 

houses;  an  open  place  formed  by  the  L__ _ 

meeting  or  intersection  of  streets.  o 
{Carp.  &  Joinery.)  An  instrument  square, 
used  to  lay  out  or  test  square  work.  The  product 
of  a  number  or  quantity  multiplied 
by  itself.  {MU.)  A  square  body  of 
troops  used  to  resist  the  charge  of 
cavalry  on  critical  occasions.  Rela¬ 
tion  of  harmony  or  exact  agreement; 
equality;  level.  —  v.  t.  [squared 
(skward),  SQUARING.]  To  form  with 
i  equal  sides  and  -1  right  angles;  to 
reduce  to  a  square,  form  to  right  an-  Carpenter  s 
gles;  to  turn  squarely  or  completely,  Square, 
as  in  dislike,  anger,  etc.;  to  compare  with,  or  reduce 
to,  any  given  measure  or  standard;  to  adjust,  regu¬ 
late,  iit,  accommodate;  to  make  even,  so  as  to  leave 
no  difference  or  balance.  {Math.)  To  multiply  by 
itself.  (Naut.)  To  place  at  right  angles  with  the  i 
mast  or  keel.  —  v.  i.  To  accord  or  agree  exactly, 
conform,  suit,  fit ;  to  take  a  boxing  attitude.  [OF. 
esquurrd,  square,  esquarre,  a  square,  squareness,  It. 
squadra,  a  square,  carpenter's  rule,  also  a  squadron 
(q.  v.,  under  Squad),  fr.  L.  quadrare,  to  square, 
make  four-cornered:  see  Quadrate.] —  Square  meas¬ 
ure.  The  measure  of  a  superficies  or  surface,  which 
depends  on  the  length  and  breadth  taken  conjointly. 

—  S.  number.  See  Square,  n.  —  S.  root  of  a  quantity. 
{Math.)  That  number  or  quantity  which,  multiplied 
by  itself,  produces  the  given  quantity.  —  Three 
five  s.,  etc.  Having  3  or  5  equal  sides.  —  On,  or  upon 
the  s.  In  an  open,  fair  manner;  honestly,  or  upon 
n  mor. —  To  s.  the  circle.  {Math.)  To  determine  the 
c.:.ct  contents  of  a  circle  in  square  measure:  the 
solution  of  this  famous  problem  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  impossible.  —  Square 'ly,  adv.  In  a 
square  form  or  manner.—  Squareness,  n.—  Square'- 
rigged,  -rigd,  a.  {Maid.)  Having  the  chief  suils  ex¬ 
tended  by  yards,  suspended  by  the  middle,  and  not 
by  stays,  gaffs,  booms,  or  lateen  yards. 

Squarrose,  skwor-ros', «.  (Mat.  Hist.)  Ragged,  or  full 
of  loose  scales  or  pro¬ 
jecting  parts  ;  rough ; 
jaggeu.  [L.  sqnarrosus, 
scurfy,  scabby.] 

Squash,  skwosh,  v.  t.  To 
beat  or  press  into  pulp, 
or  a  flat  mass;  to  crush. 

—  n.  Something  sof  t 
and  easily  crushed,  esp. 
an  unripe  pod  of  peas;  a  sudden  fall  of  a  heavy,  soft 
body.  [OF.  esquacher,  to  crush,  Sp.  acachar,  to 
squat,  cower,  L.  coactare,  to  constrain,  force,  press; 
s.  rt.  cogent ,  squat .] 

Squash,  skwosh,  n.  A  cucurbitaceous  plant,  of  many 
species,  allied  to  the  pumpkin;  its  edible  fruit. 
[Mass.  Indian  asq,  pi.  asquash ,  raw,  green,  imma¬ 
ture,  applied  to  fruit  or  vegetables  used  when  green, 
or  without  cooking  ;  askutasquash ,  vine-apple.] 

Squat,  skwot,  v.  i.  To  sit  upon  one’s  heels  or  with  the 
buttocks  near  but  not  touching  the  ground,  as  a  hu¬ 
man  being;  to  stoop  or  lie  close  to  escape  observation, 
as  a  partridge  or  rabbit;  to  settle  on  another’s  land 
without  title. —  a.  Sitting  on  one’s  heels;  sittingclose 
to  the  ground;  cowering;  short  and  thick,  like  the 
figure  of  an  animal  squatting.  —  n.  The  posture  of 
one  that  sits  on  his  heels,  or  close  to  the  ground. 
[ME.  squat  ten,  OF.  esquatir,  to  flatten,  crush  :  see 
Squash,  to  beat  into  pul;).]  —  Squat'ter,  n.  One  who 
squats  or  sits  close;  one  who  settles  on  new  land  with¬ 
out  a  title. 

Squaw,  skwaw,  n.  A  wife;  woman,  — in  the  language 
of  Indian  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  family.  [Massa¬ 
chusetts  septa,  eshqua,  Narragansett  squaws.) 

Squeak,  skwek,  v.  i.  [squeaked (skwekt),  squeaking.] 
To  utter  a  sharp,  shrill  cry,  usually  of  short  dura¬ 
tion  ;  to  make  a  sharp  noise,  as  a  pipe  or  quill,  a 
wheel,  a  door,  etc.  —  n.  A  sharp,  shrill  sound  sud¬ 
denly  uttered,  either  of  the  human  voice  or  of  any 
animal  or  instrument.  [Sw.  sqvaka,  to  cry  like  a 
frog,  OSw.,  to  cry  out,  HG.  quieken,  to  squeak, 
squeal;  onomat.;  s.  rt.  squeal,  quack,  cackle,  etc.]  — 
Squeakier,  n.  —  Squawk,  skwawk,  v.  i.  [squawked 
(skwawkt),  squawking.]  To  utter  a  shrill,  abrupt 
scream  or  noise;  to  squeak  harshly. 


Squeal,  skwel,  v.  i.  [squealed  (skweld),  squealing. J 
To  cry  with  a  sharp,  shrill,  prolonged  sound,  as  cer¬ 
tain  animals  do,  indicating  want,  displeasure,  or 
pain.  —  u.  A  shrill,  sharp,  and  somewhat  prolonged 
cry.  [Sw.  sqvala:  sec  Squall.] 

Squeamish,  skwem'ish,  a.  Having  a  stomach  that  is 
easily  turned;  nice  to  excess  in  taste;  easily  disgust¬ 
ed;  fastidious;  dainty;  over-nice;  scrupulous.  [ME. 
sweem,  vertigo,  dizziness,  Ic.  swimi,  a  swimming  in 
the  head,  Sw.  svimniny,  AS.  swima,  a  swoon;  prob. 
confused  with  qualmish,  but  not  s.  rt.J  —  Squeam'- 
ishly,  adv.  —  Squeam'ishness,  n. 

Squeeze,  skwez,  v.  t.  [squeezed  (skwezd),  squeez¬ 
ing.]  To  press  between  2  bodies,  press  closely  ;  to 
oppress  with  hardships,  burdens,  and  taxes;  to  force 
between  close  bodies;  to  compel,  or  cause  to  pass;  to 
compress,  hug,  pinch,  gripe,  crowd. —  v.  i.  To  urge 
one’s  way,  pass  by  pressing,  crowd.  —  n.  Act  of  one 
who  squeezes;  compression;  a  fac-siinile  impression 
from  an  inscription,  taken  in  pulp  or  some  other 
soft  substance.  [AS.  ewisan,  to  squeeze,  crush  ; 
prob.  s.  rt.  Goth,  kwistjan,  to  destroy,  G.  quetschen, 
to  squash,  bruise,  Skr../i,  to  overpower.]  —  To  squeeze 
through.  To  pass  through  by  pressing  and  urging 
forward. 

Squelch,  skwelch,  v.  t.  To  crush,  put  down.  [Prob. 

fr.  ProvE.  quelch,  a  blow,  quell,  to  crush.] 

Squib,  skwib,  n.  A  little  pipe,  or  hollow  cylinder  of 
paper,  filled  with  powder,  or  combustible  matter, 
which,  being  ignited,  flies  through  the  air  with  a 
trail  of  sparks  and  bursts  with  a  crack;  a  sarcastic 
speech;  petty  lampoon;  brief,  witty  essay.  [ME. 
squibbe,  a  ball  or  dart  of  fire,  squippen,  swippen,  to 
move  swiftly,  dash;  s.  rt.  sweep,  swoop,  swijt :  squib 
was  in  modern  times  applied  to  a  writer  of  lampoons, 
i.  e.,  a  flashy  fellow,  one  who  made  a  noise  but  did 
little  harm,  later  to  the  lampoon  itself.] 

Squid,  skwiil,  n.  A  slender,  cephalopodous  mollusk, 
allied  to  the  cuttle-fish,  —  often  used  as  bait  by  fish¬ 
ermen, —called  also  Calamary.  [Same  as  squirt, — 
fr.  its  ejecting  a  dark  liquid.] 

Squill,  skwil,  n.  (Dot.)  A  lily-like  plant,  having  a 
bulbous  root,  of  acrid  and  emetic  properties.  (Zoiil.) 
A  crustaceous  sea-animal,  called  also  sea-onion.  ( En- 
tom.)  An  insect  having  a  long  body  covered  with  a 
crust,  the  head  broad  and  squat.  [ME.  and  F. 
squille,  the  sea-onion,  also  a  prawn,  shrimp,  L. 
squilla,  Gr.  skilla,  a  squill,  prob.  for  schidnos,  fr. 
schizein,  to  split ;  s.  rt.  schism .] 

Squinancy,  skwin'an-sT,  n.  The  quinsy.  [Obsol. 
spelling  of  quinsy,  q.  v.] 

Squint,  skwint,  a.  Looking  obliquely  or  askance;  not 
having  the  optic  axes  coincident, —  said  of  the  eyes; 
looking  with  suspicion.  —  v.i.  To  look  obliquely; 
to  give  a  significant  look  ;  to  have  the  axes  of  the 
eyes  not  coincident;  to  run  obliquely,  slope;  to  have 
an  indirect  reference  or  bearing.  — v.  t.  To  turn  to 
an  oblique  position;  to  cause  to  look  with  non-coin¬ 
cident  optic  axes.  —  n.  Act,  or  habit,  of  squinting;  a 
want  of  coincidence  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes.  (Arch.) 
An  oblique  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  ehurcli.  [ProvE. 
squink,  to  wink,  Sw.  svinka,  to  slirink,  flinch,  AS.  sir  i- 
cun,  to  defraud,  escape,  avoid.]  —  Squint'-eye,  n.  An 

eye  that  squints. - eyed,  -id,  a.  Having  eyes  that 

squint ;  oblique  ;  indirect ;  malignant  ;  looking  ob¬ 
liquely.  or  by  side  glances. 

Squire,  skwlr,  n.  Same  as  Esquire,  q.  v.  —  v.  t. 
[squired  (skwlrd),  squiring.]  To  attend  as  a 
squire,  or  as  a  beau,  or  gallant,  for  aid  and  protec¬ 
tion. —  Squireen',  -en',  n.  One  half  squire  and  half 
farmer,  —  used  humorously. 

Squirm,  skwSrm,  v.  i.  or  t.  [squirmed  (skwCrmil), 
squirming.]  To  move,  or  cause  to  move,  with  writh¬ 
ing  and  contortions,  as  a  worm  or  eel  when  injured 
or  alarmed  ;  to  climb,  by  embracing  and  clinging 
with  the  hands  and  feet, 
ns  to  a  tree  ;  to  wriggle. 

[Lithuan.  kirm,  Skr.  krvni, 
a  worm:  see  Crimson. 1 
Squirrel,  skwil  r'rel  or 
s  k  w  t  r'rel,  n.  (Zool.)  A 
small  rodent,  having  a 
bushy  tail,  and  very  nim¬ 
ble  in  running  and  leap¬ 
ing  on  trees.  [OF.  escurel, 

LL.  scurellus,  dim.  of  L. 
sciurus,  Gr.  skiouros,  a 
squirrel,  lit.  shadow-tuil. 
fr.  skia,  a  shadow,  and 
oura,  tail.]  _  .  , 

Squirt,  skwert,  v.  t.  To  Squirrel. 
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ejector  drive  out  of  a  narrow  pipe  or  orifice,  in  a 
stream.  —  v.i.  To  throw  out  liquid  from  a  narrow 
orifice,  in  a  rapid  stream.  —  n.  An  instrument  with 
•which  a  liquid  is  ejected  in  a  stream  with  force;  a 
small,  quick,  stream.'  [ProvE.  squitter,  to  squirt,  also 
a  diarrhoea,  Sw.  dial,  slcvittar,  to  sprinkle  all  around, 
Sw.  sqvattu,  to  squirt ;  s.  rt.  squander.]  —  Squirt'- 
er,  n. 

Stab,  stab,  v.  t.  [stabbed  (stabd)  -bing.]  To  pierce 
with  a  pointed  weapon  ;  to  kill  by  the  thrust  of 
a  pointed  instrument ;  to  injure  secretly  or  by  ma¬ 
licious  falsehood  or  slander.  —  v.  i.  To  give  a 
wound  with  a  pointed  weapon ;  to  give  a  mortal 
wound.  —  n.  The  thrust  of  a  pointed  weapon  ;  a 
wound  with  a  sharp-pointed  weapon  ;  an  injury 
given  in  the  dark.  [Ir.  stobaim,  1  stab,  Ga.  stub,  to 
thrust  a  stake  in  the  ground,  stab,  thrust,  also  a 
stake,  pointed  iron  or  stick;  s.  rt.  staff',  stub.] 

Stabat  Mater,  sta'bat-ma'tEr.  A  celebrated  Latin 
hymn,  beginning  thus.  [L.,  the  mother  stood.] 

Stable,  sta'bl,  a.  Firmly  established  ;  not  easily 
moved,  shaken,  or  overthrown  ;  steady  in  purpose; 
firm  in  resolution  ;  not  subject  to  be  overthrown  or 
changed;  fixed;  constant;  abiding;  strong.  [OF.  es- 
tuble,  L.  slabilis,  ir.  stare  —  E.  to  stand.]  — Sta'bly, 
-bit,  adv.  In  a  stable  manner  ;  firmly  ;  fixedly  ; 
steadily.  —  Sta'bleness,  Stability,  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing  stable  or  firm  ;  strength  to  stand  without  being 
moved  or  overthrown  ;  steadiness  or  firmness  of 
character,  resolution,  or  purpose.  [L.  stabilitas.]  — 
Stab'lish,  v.-  t.  To  establish,  q.  v. 

Stable,  sta'bl,  n.  A  house,  shed,  or  building,  for 
beasts  to  lodge  and  feed  in;  esp.  a  building  with 
stalls  for  horses. —  v.  t.  [stabled  (-bid),  bli.nu.]  To 
put  or  keep  in  a  stable.  —  v.  i.  To  dwell  or  lodge  in 
a  stable.  [OF.  (‘.stable,  L.  stubulum,  fr.  stare,  to  stand : 
see  Stable,  a.)  —  Sta'bling,  n.  Act  or  practice  of 
keeping  cattle  in  a  stable;  accommodation  or  shelter 
for  horses  or  cattle. 

Staccato,  stak-ka'to,  a.  ( Mus .)  Disconnected  ;  sep¬ 
arated;  distinct,  —  a  direction  to  perform  the  notes 
of  a  passage  in  a  short,  distinct,  and  pointed  man¬ 
ner, —  often  indicated  by  heavy  accents  written  over 
or  under  the  notes.  [It.,  p.  p.  of  staccare,  for  dis- 
taccare,  =  E.  to  detach.] 

Stack,  stak,  n.  A  large  pile  of  hay,  grain,  straw,  etc.  ; 
a  number  of  funnels  or  chimneys  standing  to-  i 
gether  ;  the  chimney  of  a  locomotive  or  steam-vessel. 
—  v.  t.  [stacked  (stakt),  stacking.]  To  lay  (hay 
or  grain)  in  a  conical  or  other  pile  ;  to  make  into  a 
large  pile.  [Sw.,  a  rick,  heap,  stack,  stacka,  to 
stuck  ;  s.  rt.  stake.]  —  Stack  of  arms.  (Mil.)  A  num¬ 
ber  of  muskets  or  rifles  set  up  together, 
with  the  bayonets  crossing  one  another, 
forming  a  conical  pile.  —  Stack'-stand, 
n.  A  foundation  or  frame,  usually  of 
timber  on  props,  to  support  a  stack  of 
hay  or  grain;  a  staddie. 

Staddle,  stad'dl,  n.  Anything  which 
serves  for  support;  esp.,  the  frame  or  sup¬ 
port  of  a  stack  of  hay  or  grain  ;  a  small 

tree  of  any  kind,  esp.  a  forest  tree.  [AS.  - 

stud  hoi,  stadhel,  a  foundation,  firm  seat ;  Stack- 
s.  rt.  stead,  steady.)  stand. 

Stadium,  sta'dY-uin,  n. ;  pi.  -dia,  -dY-a.  A  Greek 
measure  of  length  =  60fi  ft.  9  in.  Eng.;  a  race-course. 
(Med.)  A  stage  or  period  of  a  disease.  [L. ;  Gr.  sta- 
dion,  lit.  that  which  stands  fast,  a  standard  of  length, 
fr.  studios  (=  E.  stable),  fr.  histanai  —  E.  to  stand.] 

Stadtholder,  stat'hold-er,  n.  Formerly,  the  chief  mag¬ 
istrate  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland  ;  or  the 
governor  or  lieutenant-governor  of  a  province.  [D. 
stadhouder,  fr.  stad,  a  city,  town,  and  houder ,  a 
holder.] 

Staff,  staf,  n. :  pi.  Staves  (stavz)  or  Staffs  (stafs). 
A  pole  or  stick  ;  a  stick  carried  in  the  hand  for  sup¬ 
port  or  defense;  a  support.  ( Mus .)  The  5  lines  and 
the  spaces  on  which  music  is  written.  A  pole  or 
stick  borne  as  an  ensign  of  authority;  a  pole  erected 
in  a  ship,  or  elsewhere,  to  hoist  and  display  a  flag 
upon.  (MU.)  An  establishment  of  officers  in  va¬ 
rious  departments  attached  to  an  army,  or  to  the 
commander  of  an  army  ;  a  corps  of  executive  of¬ 
ficers  connected  with  some  large  establishment,  who 
act  in  carrrying  out  its  designs.  [PI.,  in  this  sense, 
Staffs  only.]  [ME.,  D.,  and  S,w.  staf,  AS.  stsef ; 
s.  rt.  stub,  stab,  stand.] —  Stave,  stav,  n.  A  thin,  nar¬ 
row  piece  of  wood,  of  which  casks,  etc.,  are  made; 
a  stanza;  verse;  portion  of  a  song  or  poem.  —  v.  t. 
[staved  (stavd)  or  stove  (stov),  staving.]  To  I 
thrust  through  with  a  staff;  to  break  ahole  in,  burst; 


cause  the  contents  of  to  be  lost;  to  push,  as  with  a 
staff;  to  delay,  put  off,  drive  away, —  with  of  ,•  to 
pour  out;  to  render  solid  by  compressing  with  a 
pointed  or  edged  tool.  [Dan.,  a  stave,  stub,  a  staff.] 
Stag,  stag,  n.  The  red  deer  of  Europe  and  Asia,  esp. 
the  adult  male;  male  of  the  hind;  a  hart;  a  male  of 


the  bovine  ge- 
n  u  s,  castrated 
at  such  an  age 
that  he  never 
gains  the  full 
size  of  an  ox. 

[Ic.  s teggr,  the 
male  of  several 
animals.] 

Stage,  staj,  n.  A 
platform  slight¬ 
ly  elevated,  on 
which  an  orator 
may  speak,  a 
play  be  per- 
I  o r  m  e  d,  etc.; 
a  scaffold  ;  sta¬ 
ging  ;  floor  for 
scenic  perform¬ 
ances  ;  theater  ; 
dramatic  pro¬ 
fession  ;  the 
drama,  as  acted 
or  exhibited;  Stag, 

place  where  anything  is  publicly  exhibited ;  scene 
of  any  noted  action  or  career;  place  appointed  for  a 
relay  of  horses  ;  distance  between  2  places  of  rest  on 
a  road  ;  a  single  step  or  degree  of  advancement  in 
any  pursuit,  or  of  progress  toward  an  end  or  result; 
a  coach  or  large  vehicle  running  from  station  to  sta¬ 
tion  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public.  [OF. 
estaye,  a  story  of  a  house,  a  lodging  house,  Proven. 
estatge,  a  dwelling  place,  It.  staggio,  a  prop,  fr.  L. 
stare,  to  stand ;  s.  rt.  stable.] — Sta'ger,  n.  One  who 
has  long  acted  on  the  stage  of  life;  a  nerson  of  skill 
derived  from  long  experience  ;  a  horse  used  in 
drawing  a  stage.  —  Sta'ging,  n.  A  structure  of 
posts  and  boards  to  support  workmen  in  building, 
etc.;  the  business  of  managing  or  traveling  in  stage¬ 
coaches.  —  Stage'-coach,  n.  A  coach  that  runs  reg¬ 
ularly  from  one  stage  to  another,  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  passengers.  — driver,  n.  One  who  drives 
a  stage  or  stage-coach.  — play,  n.  A  dramatic  or 
theatrical  entertainment.  - — struck,  a.  Fascinated 
by  the  stage  ;  eager  to  become  an  actor.  — whis'- 
per,  n.  A  pretended  whisper,  like  an  actor’s,  meant 
to  be  heard  by  others  than  those  to  whom  it  is  pro¬ 
fessedly  addressed  ;  an  aside. 

Stagger,  stag'ger,  v.  i.  [-geked  (-gerd), -gering.]  To 
move  to  one  side  and  the  other  in  standing  or  walk¬ 
ing;  to  reel,  vacillate;  to  cease  to  stand  firm,  begin 
to  give  way;  to  begin  to  doubt  and  waver  in  pur- 

fiose;  to  hesitate.  —  v.t.  To  cause  to  reel;  to  make 
ess  steady  or  confident.  [Ic.  stakra,  to  stagger,  freq. 
of  staka,  to  punt,  push,  stjaki,  a  punt-pole;  s.  rt. 
stake. ]  —  Stag'geringly,  adr.  —  Stag'gers,  -gerz,  n. 
pi.  A  disease  of  horses  and  other  animals,  attended 
by  reeling  or  sudden  falling. 

Staging.  See  under  Stage. 

Stagnate,  stag'nat,  v.  i.  To  cease  to  flow,  be  motion¬ 
less  ;  to  cease  to  be  brisk  or  active.  [L.  stagnare, 
-natum,  fr.  stagnum,  a  piece  of  standing  water  =  E. 
tank.]  —  Stag'nant,  a.  Inclined  to  stagnate;  mo¬ 
tionless;  impure  from  want  of  motion;  not  active; 
dull;  not  brisk.  [L.  stagnans,  p.  nr.  of  stagnare .]  — 
Stag'nancy,  -nan-sY,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.  —  Stag¬ 
nation,  n.  Condition  of  being  stagnant;  cessation 
of  flowing  or  circulation,  as  of  a  fluid;  cessation  of 
action,  or  of  brisk  action;  state  of  being  dull. 

Staid,  Staidness.  See  under  Stay. 

Stain,  stau,  v.  t.  [stained  (stand),  staining.]  To 
discolor  by  the  application  of  foreign  matter;  to 
color  (wood,  glass,  etc.)  by  processes  affecting  the 
material  itself;  to  tinge  witli  a  different  color;  to  im¬ 
press  with  figures,  in  colors  different  from  the 
ground;  to  paint,  dye,  blot,  soil,  sully;  to  spot  with 
guilt  or  infamy,  bring  reproach  on,  disgrace,  taint. 
—  n.  A  discoloration  from  foreign  matter;  a  natural 
spot  of  a  color  different  from  the  ground;  taint  of 
guilt;  cause  of  reproach;  pollution  ;  blemish;  tar¬ 
nish;  shame.  [Abbr.  of  distain,  q.  v.]  —  Stain'er,  n. 
—  Stain'less,  a.  Free  from  any  stain,  from  the  re¬ 
proach  of  guilt,  or  from  sin;  spotless;  faultless. 
Stair,  star,  n.  One  step  of  a  series,  for  passing  to  a 
different  level;  a  series  of  steps,  as  for  passing  from 
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Stalactites. 


one  story  of  a  house  to  another,  —  commonly  in  pi. 
[AS.  sttegr,  a  stair,  step,  fr.  stigan,  to  climb,  D.  Stei¬ 
ger,  a  f-tair,  stcgcl,  a  stirrup,  stag,  a  narrow  bridge,  j 
fr.  slijgen,  to  mount,  Sw.  steg,  a  round  of  a  ladder,  ] 
stege,  a  ladder,  G.  steg,  a  path;  s.  rt.  Goth,  steigun , 
Gr.  steichein,  Skr.  stigli,  to  ascend,  E.  stile,  stirrup.  | 
— Pair  of  stairs.  A  set  or  flight  of  stairs.  [See  Pair.]  j 
—  Stair^case,  n.  A  flight  of  stairs  with  their  sup-  j 
porting  framework,  casing,  balusters,  etc.  — Stair'- 
way,  n.  A  flight  of  stairs  or  steps. 

Stake,  stak,  n.  A  stick,  pointed  at  one  end  so  as  to 
be  easily  driven  into  the  ground;  a  piece  of  wood  or 
timber  set  upright  in  the  ground;  esp.,  the  piece  of 
timber  to  which  a  martyr  was  affixed  while  he  was 
burning;  martyrdom,  esp.  by  fire;  that  which  is  laid 
down  as  a  wager.  —  v.  t.  [staked  (stakt),  staking.] 
To  fasten,  support,  or  defend  with  stakes;  to  mark 
the  limits  by  stakes;  to  put  at  hazard  upon  the  issue 
of  competition,  or  upon  a  future  contingency;  to 
wager.  [OD.,  Sw.,  and  G.  stake,  AS.  staca.  a  stake, 
pin,  G.  stechen  =  E.  to  stick  into;  s.  rt.  sfoc&.]  —  At 
stake.  In  danger;  hazarded;  pledged. 

Stalactite,  sta-lak'tlt,  n.  {Min.)  A  pendent  cone  or 
cylinder  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  resembling  an 
icicle  in  form.  [Gr. 
stalaktos,  trickling,  f  r. 
stalazein,  to  drop, 
drip,  stagon,  stagma, 
a  drop.]  —  Stalac'tic, 

-t  i  c  a  1,  Stal'actit'ic, 

-tit'ical,  a.  Having  ,i| 
the  form  or  character¬ 
istics  of  a  stalactite.  — 

Stalag'mite,  -mlt,  n. 

A  deposit  of  earthy 
or  calcareous  matter, 

made  by  calcareous  water  dropping  on  the  floors  of 
caverns.  [Gr.  stalagnia,  a  drop,  fr.  stalazein.]  — 
Stal'agmit'ic,  -mit'ical,  a.  Having  the  form  or 
characteristics  of  a  stalagmite. 

Stale,  stal,  a.  Vapid  or  tasteless  from  age;  not  new; 
not  freshly  made;  having  lost  the  life  or  graces  of 
youth;  decayed;  worn  out  by  use;  trite;  common; 
having  lost  its  novelty  and  power  of  pleasing.  —  n. 
Old  vapid  beer;  urine,  esp.  of  beasts.  —  v.  i.  To 
make  water,  discharge  urine,  —  said  esp.  of  horses 
and  cattle.  [Sw.  statta,  to  stale  (said  of  cattle),  also 
to  put  into  a  stall,  stall-feed,  fr.  stall,  a  stable:  see 
Stall.]  —  Stale'ness,  n. 

Stale-mate,  stal'mat,  n.  (Chess-playing.)  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  king,  when,  being  required  to  move, 
though  not  in  check,  he  cannot  move  without  being 
placed  in  check.  [Peril,  fr.  ME.  stale,  theft,  stealth, 
a  trap,  AS.  stalu,  theft:  see  Steal:  for  -mate,  see 
Checkmate,  under  Check.! 

Stalk,  stawk,  n.  The  stem  c.  main  axis  of  a  plant; 
the  petiole,  pedicel,  or  peduncle  of  a  plant;  stem  of 
a  quill.  — 1>.  i.  [stalked  (stawkt),  stalking.]  To 
walk  with  high  and  proud  steps;  to  walk  behind 
something  as  a  screen,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
game.  —  v.  t.  To  approach  under  cover  of  a  screen, 
or  by  stealth.  [AS.  stall,  Dan.  stilk,  a  stalk,  AS. 
stealc,  lofty,  high,  Gr.  stelechos,  a  trunk,  stem  of  a 
tree,  steleon,  a  handle,  stele,  a  column;  AS.  st.eelcan, 
to  walk  warily,  Dan.  stalke,  to  stalk,  i.  e.,  to  walk  as 
if  on  lengthened  legs  or  stalks,  or  with  lifted  feet 
and  noiselessly;  s.  rt.  stilt,  still.)  —  Stalk'er,  n.  One 
who  stalks;  a  kind  of  fishing-net.  —  Stalk'y, -T,  a. 
Hard  as  a  stalk;  resembling  a  stalk.  —  Stalk'ing- 
horse,  n.  A  horse,  or  figure  resembling  a  horse,  be¬ 
hind  which  a  fowler  conceals  himself  from  the  sight 
of  the  game  which  he  is  aiming  to  kill;  a  pretense; 
a  mere  pretext. 

Stall,  stawl,  n.  A  stand;  station;  a  narrow  division 
of  a  stable,  to  accommodate  a  single  horse,  etc., 
having  a  manger,  crib,  or  rack  at  one  end;  a  stable; 
place  for  cattle;  a  small  apartment  or  slight  shed  in 
which  merchandise  is  exposed  for  sale;  the  seat  of 
an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  in  the  choir  of  a  church; 
a  reserved  seat  in  a  theater. — v.  t.  [stalled  (stawld), 
stalling.]  To  put  into  a  stall  or  stable,  keep  in  a 
stable;  to  plunge  into  mire  so  as  not  to  be  able  to 
proceed.  [ME.,  D.,  and  OHG.  stal,  AS.  steal,  stall, 
place,  station,  Dan.  staid,  a  stable,  Lithium,  stalas, 
a  table,  Skr.  sthala,  firm  ground,  a  place  raised  and 
drained,  a  terrace,  Gr.  stele,  a  column,  stellein,  to 
place,  set;  s.  rt.  station,  stable,  stale,  stare,  stand,  q. 
v.,  stud,  q.  v.]  —  Stall'age,  -ej,  n.  Right  of  erecting 
stalls  in  fairs;  rent  paid  fora  stall.  [OF.  estallage, 
fr.  estal=  E.  stall.)  —  Stall'-feed,  r.  t.  [-fed,  -feed¬ 


ing.]  To  feed  and  fatten  in  a 
fodder. —  Stall 'ion,  stal'yun,  n. 


stable,  or  on  dry 
A  horse  not  cas¬ 
trated,  used  for  raising  stock.  [OF.  cstulon,  because 
kept  in  a  stall  and  not  made  to  work.] 

Stalwart,  stawl'wert,  a.  Brave;  bold;  sturdy;  stout; 
strong;  redoubted;  daring.  [AS.  Stuelwyrdhc ,  ser¬ 
viceable  (orig.  said  of  ships).] 

Stamen,  sta'men,  it.  A  thread;  esp.,  a  Warp  thread. 
(Hot.)  The  male  organ  of  flowers  for  secre¬ 
ting  and  furnishing  the  pollen  or  fecundating  I 
dust.  —  Stam'ina,  -T-na,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  The 
fixed,  firm  part  of  a  body  which  supports  it  or 
gives  it  its  strength  and  solidity  ;  whatever 
constitutes  the  principal  strength  or  support 
of  anything.  [L.  stamen,  pi.  stamina,  a  warp 
in  a  loom,  a  thread,  lit.  that  which  stands  up, 
fr.  stare  =  E.  to  stand,  q.  v.]  —  Stam'inal, 

-T-nal,  a.  Pert,  to  or  consisting  in  stamens  or  stam¬ 
ina. —  Stam'inate,  -T-nat,  a.  (Dot.)  Furnished  with, 
or  producing  stamens.  —  Stamin'eal,  -eoua,  -e-us,  a. 
Consisting  of  stamens  or  threads.  (Hot.)  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  attached  to,  the  stamens.  [L.  stamineus.] 

Stammer,  stam'mer,  r.  i.  [-mered  (-mGrd),  -merino.] 
To  hesitate  or  falter  in  speaking,  speak  with  stops 
and  difficulty,  stutter. —  v.  t.  To  utter,  or  pronounce, 
with  hesitation,  or  imperfectly.  —  n.  Defective  ut¬ 
terance,  or  involuntary  interruption  of  utterance;  a 
stutter.  [ME.  and  D.  stameren,  to  stammer,  AS. 
stamer,  OL1G.  stum,  stammering,  disposed  to  come 
to  a  stand-still;  s.  rt.  stumble.]  —  Stam'merer,  n. 

Stamp,  stamp,  v.  t.  [stamped  (stampt),  stamping.] 
To  strike,  beat,  or  press  forcibly  with  the  bottom  of 
the  foot;  to  impress  with  some  mark  or  figure;  to 
impress,  imprint,  fix  deeply;  to  coin,  mint,  form;  to 
cut  out  into  various  forms  with  a  stamp.  (Metal.) 
To  crush  by  the  downward  action  of  a  kind  of  heavy 
hammer,  —  v.  i.  To  strike  the  foot  forcibly  down¬ 
ward. —  n.  Act  of  stamping;  any  instrument  for 
making  impressions  on  other  bodies;  mark  made  by 
stamping;  impression;  that  which  is  marked;  thing 
stamped;  an  official  mark  set  upon  things  chargea¬ 
ble  with  duty  to  government,  as  evidence  that  the 
duty  is  paid;  a  stamped  or  printed  device,  issued  by 
the  government,  and  required  by  law  to  be  affixed 
to  certain  papers,  as  evidence  that  the  government 
dues  are  paid;  an  instrument  for  cutting  out  mate¬ 
rials,  as  paper,  leather,  etc.,  into  various  forms ;  a 
character  or  reputation,  good  or  bad,  fixed  on  any¬ 
thing;  current  value  derived  from  suffrage  or  attes¬ 
tation  ;  authority  ;'  make  ;  cast  ;  form  ;  character. 
(Metal.)  A  kind  of  hammer,  or  pestle,  for  beating 
ores  to  powder.  [ME.  and  D.  stampen,  AS.  stempen, 
to  pound,  impress,  Gr.  stembein,  to  stamp,  Skr. 
stambh,  to  make  firm,  block  up;  s.  rt.  stand,  stop.]  — 
Stamp'er,  n.  An  instrument  for  pounding  or  stamp¬ 
ing.  —  Stamp'-act,  n.  An  act  of  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  17G5,  imposing  a  duty  on  all  paper,  vellum, 
and  parchment  used  in  the  British  American  colo¬ 
nies,  and  declaring  all  writings  on  unstamped  mate¬ 
rials  to  be  null  and  void.  —  Stampede',  -ped',  n.  A 
sudden  fright  seizing  upon  large  bodies  of  cattle  or 
horses,  and  leading  them  to  run  for  many  miles;  any 
sudden  flight  in  consequence  of  a  panic.  —  v.  t.  To 
disperse  by  causing  sudden  fright,  as  a  herd,  troop, 
or  teams  of  animals.  [Sp.  estampido,  a  crash,  sound 
of  anything  bursting,  fr.  estampar,  to  stamp.] 

Stanchl  stanch,  v.  t.  [stanched  (stancht),  stanch¬ 
ing.]  To  stop  the  flowing  of  (blood);  to  dry  up.  —  v. 
i.  To  stop,  cease  to  flow.  —  a.  Strong  and  tight; 
sound;  firm;  firm  in  principle;  constant  and  zealous; 
hearty;  steady.  [OF.  estancher,  to  stanch  (blood),, 
slake  or  quench  (Hunger,  thirst,  etc.),  LL.  stancare, 
tostanch(blood),sfanca,adam:the  adj.fr.  F.  p.p.es- 
tanchd,  stopped,  stayed,  Sp.  stanco,  water-tight  (said 
of  a  ship);  s.  rt.  stagnant.]— Stanch'er,  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  stanches  or  stops  the  flowing,  as  of  blood. 

—  Stanch'ness,  w.  The  state  of  being  stanch;  sound¬ 
ness;  firmness  in  principle;  closeness  of  adherence. 

—  Stanchion,  st&n'shun,  n.  A  prop  or  support;  a 
small  post;  one  of  2  upright  bars  between  which  the 
head  of  a  cow,  etc.,  is  confined  when  in  the  stall. 
[OF.  estangon,  a  prop,  stay.] 

Stand,  stand,  v.  i.  [stood  (std&d),  standing.]  Toie- 
niain  at  rest  in  an  erect  position;  to  rest  on  the  feet, 
neither  lying  nor  sitting;  to  continue  upright,  fixed 
by  the  roots  or  fastenings;  to  remain  firm  on  a  foun¬ 
dation;  to  occupy  (its  place);  to  be  situated  or  loca¬ 
ted;  to  cease  from  progress,  stop,  pause,  halt;  to  re¬ 
main  without  ruin  or  injury,  endure  ;  to  find  en¬ 
durance,  strength,  or  resources;  to  maintain  one’s 
ground,  be  acquitted;  to  maintain  an  invincible  or 


sun,  cube,  full;  moon,  loot;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNbox,  chair,  get. 
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permanent  attitude;  to  be  fixed,  steady,  or  firm;  to 
adhere  to  fixed  principles,  maintain  moral  rectitude; 
to  have  or  maintain  a  position,  order,  or  rank;  to  be 
in  some  particular  state;  to  be.  (ffaut.)  To  bold  a 
course  at  sea.  (Law.)  To  be  or  remain  as  it  is,  con¬ 
tinue  in  force;  to  appear  in  court.  —  v.  t.  To  endure, 
sustain,  bear;  to  resist,  without  yielding  or  receding; 
to  withstand;  to  yield  to,  abide  by,  admit. — n.  A 
place,  or  post,  where  one  stands;  a  station  in  a  city 
for  carriages;  a  stop;  halt;  an  erection  for  spectators; 
something  on  which  a  thing  rests  or  is  laid;  any 
frame  on  which  vessels  and  utensils  may  be  laid; 
place  where  a  witness  stands  to  testify  in  court;  act 
of  opposing;  resistance.  [AS.,  OHG.,  and  Goth,  stan- 
dan ,  Ic.  standa,  D.  staan,  L.  stare,  Gr.  histenai  (imp. 
esten),  Skr.  stha,  to  stand;  s.  rt.  understand,  with¬ 
stand,  stable,  establish,  stage,  stamen,  constable,  stay, 
arrest,  contrast,  obstacle,  obstetric,  rest,  state,  station, 
statute,  estate,  armistice,  constitute,  destitute,  inter¬ 
stice,  solstice,  superstition,  circumstance,  constant,  ex¬ 
tant,  instantaneous,  stanza,  substance,  assist,  exist, 
stagnate,  stanch,  tank,  stolid,  sterile,  destine,  obsti¬ 
nate,  predestinate,  stop,  stupid,  stevedore,  etc.  (pre¬ 
ceding  fr.  F.  and  L.),  also  stoic,  statics,  stereoscope, 
apostasy,  ecstasy,  metastasis,  system,  stole,  epistle, 
apostle,  stethoscope,  etc.  (preceding  fr.  Gr.),  also,  fr. 
various  sources,  staple,  step,  stab,  stub  (q.  v.),  stump, 
staff,  stamp,  stiff,  stifle,  stall,  still,  stale,  stalk,  stilt, 
stout,  stem,  stammer,  stumble,  stead,  steady,  stud, 
steed,  stithy,  stare,  steer,  steel,  stool,  stow,  store,  sto¬ 
ry .]  —  To  stand  by.  To  be  near,  be  present;  to  main¬ 
tain,  defend,  support.  —  To  s.for.  To  offer  one's  self 
as  a  candidate;  to  side  with,  support,  maintain,  or 
profess  or  attempt  to  maintain;  to  be  in  the  place  of 
( Naut .)  To  direct  the  course  toward.  —  To  s.  in 
liaml.  To  be  conducive  to  one’s  interest,  be  service¬ 
able  or  advantageous.  —  To  s.  out.  To  project,  be 
prominent;  to  persist  in  opposition  or  resistance.  — 
To  s.  to.  To  ply,  urge,  persevere  in  using;  to  remain 
fixed  in  a  purpose  or  opinion;  to  adhere  to  (a  con¬ 
tract,  assertion,  promise,  etc.)  ;  to  maintain  the 
ground;  to  be  consistent  with.  —  To  s.  up  for.  To 
lefend,  justify,  support  or  attempt  to  support.  —  To 
s.  fire.  To  receive  the  fire  of  arms  from  an  enemy 
■without  giving  way.  —  To  s.  it.  Stoutly  to  endure;  to 
maintain  one’s  ground  or  state.  —  To  s.  one's  ground. 
To  maintain  one’s  position.  —  To  s.  trial.  To  sus¬ 
tain  the  trial  or  examination  of  a  cause.  —  To  be  at 
a  s.  To  stop  on  account  of  some  doubt  or  difficul¬ 
ty;  to  be  perplexed,  be  embarrassed.  —  To  make  a  s. 
To  halt  for  the  purpose  of  offering  resistance  to  a 
pursuing  enemy.  —  Stand-er,  n.  —  Stand'ing,  p.  a. 
Established,  by  law,  custom,  etc. ;  settled  ;  perma¬ 
nent  ;  not  temporary  ;  not  flowing  ;  stagnant ;  not 
movable;  fixed;  remaining  erect;  not  cut  down. — 
n.  Act  of  stopping  or  coming  to  a  stand;  state  of  be¬ 
ing  erect  upon  tne  feet;  stand;  duration  or  exist¬ 
ence;  continuance;  possession  of  an  office,  charac¬ 
ter,  or  place;  power  to  stand;  condition  in  society; 
reputation;  rank.  —  Stand'ish,  n.  A  stand  or  case 
for  pen  and  ink.  [Fr.  stand  and  dish.]  —  Stand'- 
point,  n.  A  fixed  point  or  station;  a  basis  or  funda- 
niental  principle;  point  of  view.  — still,  n.  A  stand¬ 
ing  without  moving  forward;  a  stop. 

Standard,  stand'ard,  n.  A  flag,  ensign,  or  banner 
around  which  men  rally  or  which  they  follow;  a  staff 
with  a  flag  or  colors;  that  which  is  established  by 
authority  as  a  rule  for  the  measurement  of  weight, 
quantity,  extent,  value,  quality,  etc.;  a  specimen 
w .fight  or  measure  sanctioned  by  government;  that 
which  is  established  as  a  rule  or  model;  criterion; 
test.  ( Coinage.)  Proportion  of  weight  of  fine  metal 
and  alloy  established  by  authority.  A  standing  tree 
or  arem;  a  tree  not  dwarfed  by 
grafting  upon  a  stock  of  a  small¬ 
er  species;  an  upright  support. 

( Bot .)  The  upper  petal  or  ban¬ 
nered'  a  papilionaceous corol. —  a. 

Having  a  fixed  or  permanent  val¬ 
ue;  not  of  the  dwarf  kind.  [OF. 
estandart,  a  banner,  also  a  stand¬ 
ard  measure,  OD.  standaert,  a 
standard,  trophy,  pillar,  column, 
fr.  OfIG.  stan dan  =  E.  to  stand, 
q-  v.]— Stand'ard-bear'er,  n.  An 
officer  who  bears  a  standard. 

Standing,  Standish,  Stand -point, 

Stand. 

Stanhope,  stan-hop  or  stan-up,  n.  A  light,  2-wheeled, 
or  sometimes  4-wheeled,  carriage,  without  a  top, — 
named  from  Lord  Stanhope. 


Standard.  (Bot.) 
etc.  See  under 


Stannary,  stan'na-rT,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  tin-mines  or 
tin-works.  —  n.  A  tin-mine  or  tin-works;  in  Eng., 
certain  royal  rights  or  prerogatives  in  respect  to  tin- 
mines  in  a  district.  [L.  stannum,  tin.J  —  Stan'nic,  a. 
(i Chem .)  Of,  pert,  to,  or  obtained  from,  tin.  —  Stan¬ 
niferous,  -Cr-us,  a.  Containing  or  affording  tin.  [L. 
feme,  to  bear.]  —  Stan'nous,  -nus,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
containing,  tin. 

Stanza,  stan'za,  n.  (Poet.)  A  combination  or  arrange¬ 
ment  of  lines  standing  together  as  a  division  of  a 
song  or  poem,  and  agreeing  in  meter,  rhyme,  and 
number  of  lines  with  other  stanzas  of  the  same 
poem ;  a  verse.  [It.  stanza,  a  room,  habitation,  a 
stanza,  i.  e.,  a  stop,  fr.  L.  stans,  p.  pr.  of  stare  =  E. 
to  stand,  q.  v.] 

Staple,  sta'pl,  n.  Orig.,  a  settled  mart  or  market;  an 
emporium;  a  principal  commodity  or  production  of 
a  country  or  district;  the  principal  element;  chief 
ingredient ;  the  thread  or  pile  of  wool,  cotton,  or 
flax;  a  loop  of  metal  formed  with  2  points,  to  be 
driven  into  wood,  to  hold  a  hook;  unmanufactured 
material ;  raw  material.  —  a.  Pert,  to,  or  being  a 
market  or  staple  for,  commodities ;  established  in 
commerce;  settled;  regularly  produced  or  made  for 
market;  chief;  principal.  [ME.  and  OU.  staple,  AS. 
stapul,  a  prop  or  support,  Dan.  stabel,  a  hinge,  pile, 
Sw.  and  G.  stapel,  a  pile,  heap,  staple  or  emporium, 
OF.  estaple,  a  staple,  mart,  market,  store-house,  LG. 
stapel,  a  heap  of  goods  arranged  in  order;  AS.  sta- 
pan,  to  step,  tread  firmly;  not  fr.  stable ,  established, 
out  s.  rt.]  —  Sta-pler,  n.  A  dealer  in  staple  commod¬ 
ities;  one  employed  to  assort  wool  according  to  its 
staple. 

Star,  star,  n.  One  of  the  innumerable  luminous 
bodies  seen  in  the  heavens;  that  which  resembles 
the  figure  of  a  star,  as  an  ornament  worn  on  the 
breast  to  indicate  rank  or  honor;  the  figure  of  a  star 
[thus  *]  used  in  writing  or  printing,  as  a  reference 
to  a  note  in  the  margin,  and  for  other  purposes,  an 
asterisk;  a  person  of  brilliant  and  attractive  quali¬ 
ties,  esp.  on  public  occasions;  a  distinguished  theat¬ 
rical  performer,  etc.  —  v.  t.  [stabbed  (stard), 
-kino.]  To  set  or  adorn  with  stars,  or  bright,  radi¬ 
ating  bodies,  —v.  i.  To  be  bright,  or  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  as  a  star;  to  shine  like  a  star;  to  figure  promi¬ 
nently,  esp.  as  a  theatrical  performer.  [AS.  steorra, 
OHG.  sterro,  L.  Stella,  astrum,  Gr.  aster,  Cornish 
and  Armor,  steren,  Skr.  tara,  stri,  a  star,  lit.  a  strew- 
er,  or  spreader,  of  light;  s.  rt.  L.  sternere,  Skr.  stri, 
to  spread,  E.  strew,  aster,  stellar,  stare,  straw,  stra¬ 
tum,  street,  structure.]  —  Star'less,  a.  Having  no 
stars  visible,  or  no  starlight.  —  Star-light,  n.  The 
light  proceeding  from  the  stars.  —  a.  Lighted  by 
the  stars,  or  by  the  stars  only.  —  Star-ry,  -rT,  a. 
Abounding  with,  or  adorned  with,  stars;  consisting 
of,  or  proceeding  from,  the  stars;  stellar;  shining 
like,  or  resembling,  stars.  —  Star'-cham'ber,  n.  An 
ancient  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  England, 
which  sat  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  and 
was  abolished  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  tyr¬ 
anny  and  injus¬ 
tice,  —  so  called 
fr.  its  being  held 
in  a  chamber 
whose  ceiling  was 
decor  ated  with 
stars.  —  Star'- 
finch,  n.  A  bird, 
the  red  -  start.  — 

-fish,  n.  A  prickly 
radiate  marine  an¬ 
imal  of  many  spe- 
c  i  e  s.  —  -fort,  n. 

(Fort.)  A  fort 
having  projecting 
exterior  angles.  — 

-gaz'er,  n.  One 
who  gazes  at  the  stars;  in 
contempt,  an  astronomer. 

— gazing,?!.  Act  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  observing  the  stars 
with  attention;  astrology. 

Starboard,  stiir'bord  or 
-herd,  n.  (JTaut.)  The 
right  hand  side  or  a  ship 
or  boat,  to  a  person  look¬ 
ing  forward. —  a.  Pert,  to  the  right  hand  side  of  a 
ship;  being  or  lying  on  the  right  side.  [AS.  steor- 
bord,  fr.  steoran,  to  steer,  and  oord,  a  board,  plank, 
border, — opp.  to  bseebont,  the  larboard:  the  steers- 


Star-fort. 


(Un.  fame,  far,  pass  or  operd,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term ;  Tn,  Ice ;  5dd,  tone,  fir ; 
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man  orig.  stood  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship,  and 
used  a  paddle  (or  hoard)  for  a  helm.] 

Starch,  starch,  a.  Stiff;  precise;  rigid.  —  n.  A  white 

frail ular  substance,  chiefly  of  vegetable  origin,  used 
or  stiffening  cloth,  etc.  —  v.  t.  [starched  fstarcht), 
starching.]  To  stiffen  with  starch.  [Same  as  stark, 
q.  v.]  —  Starched,  starcht,  p.  a.  Stiffened  with 
6tarch;  stiff;  precise;  formal. —  Starch'edness,  n. 
State  of  being  starched;  stiffness  in  manners;  for¬ 
mality.—  Starchier,  w.— Starch'ly,  adv.  In  a  starch 
manner;  formally.  —  Starch'ness,  n.  —  Starch'y,  -Y, 
a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  starch;  stiff. 

Stare,  star,  v.  i.  [stared  (stard),  staring.]  To  look 
with  fixed  eyes  wide  open;  to  fasten  an  earnest  look 
on  some  object;  to  gaze,  look  earnestly.  —  v.  t.  To 
look  earnestly  at,  gaze  at.  —  n.  Act  of  staring  ;  a 
fixed  look  with  eyes  wide  open.  [AS.  starian ,  Ic. 
stara,  to  stare;  s.  rt.  G.  starr,  stiff,  inflexible,  fixed, 
staring,  Skr.  sthira,  fixed,  firm,  E.  sterile,  stereo¬ 
scope,  not  s.  rt.  star.]  —  Star'er,  n. 

Stark,  stark,  a.  Stiff ;  strong  ;  rugged  ;  mere;  sheer; 
pure  ;  downright ;  unmistakable.  —  adv.  Wholly  ; 
entirely;  absolutely.  [ME.,  Sw.,  and  G.  stark,  AS. 
stearc,  strong,  stiff,  Liftman,  stregti,  to  stiffen, 
freeze,  G.  strecken,  —  E.  to  stretch  ;  s.  rt.  strong, 
starch,  stretch. ] 

Starling,  star'ling,  n.  A  blackish  omnivorous  bird, 
about  the  size  of  a  black- 
fa  i  r  d  ,  common  in  Eu¬ 
rope;  it  is  sociable,  and 
builds  about  houses,  old 
towers,  etc.  [AS.  st;er. ] 

Starry.  See  under  Star. 

Start,  start,  v.  i.  To  move 
suddenly,  or  spasmodi¬ 
cally,  from  any  sudden 
feeling  or  emotion;  to 
shrink,  wince;  to  set  out, 
begin.  —  v.  t.  To  cause 
to  move  suddenly,  alarm, 
startle,  rouse;  to  produce 
suddenly  to  view  or  no¬ 
tice;  to  bring  within  pur¬ 
suit;  to  move  suddenly 
from  its  place,  dislocate. 

(Araut.)  To  quicken  or  give  a  start  to  by  punishing 
with  a  rope’s  end. —  n.  A  sudden  spring,  leap,  or  mo¬ 
tion,  occasioned  by  surprise,  fear,  pain,  etc.;  a  star¬ 
tle;  shock;  a  convulsive  motion,  twitch,  or  spasm;  a 
wanton  or  unexpected  movement;  a  sally;  act  of  set¬ 
ting  out;  outset;  a  projection;  push;  horn;  tail.  [ME. 
Sterien,  D.  storten,  to  precipitate,  spill,  fall,  rush,  OD. 
steerten,  to  fly,  run  away,  LG.  steerten,  to  flee,  steerd, 
OD.  steert,  a  tail.]  —  Start'er,  Start'ing-post,  n. 
A  post,  stake,  barrier,  or  place,  from  which  competi¬ 
tors  in  a  race  start,  or  begin  the  race.  —  Start'-up,  n. 
An  upstart;  a  kind  of  high  rustic  shoe. —  Start'le,  v. 
i.  [-led  (-Id),  -ling.]  To  shrink;  to  move  suddenly, 
or  be  excited,  on  feeling  a  sudden  alarm. —  v.  t.  To 
excite  by  sudden  alarm,  surprise,  or  apprehension; 
to  start,  shock,  frighten,  alarm,  surprise.  —  n.  A 
sudden  motion  or  shock  occasioned  by  an  unex¬ 
pected  alarm,  surprise,  or  apprehension  of  dango*. 
[ME.  stertlen,  freq.  of  s  ter  ten.] 

Starve,  starv,  v.  i.  [starved  (sfiirvd),  starving.]  To 
perish  or  die  with  cold;  to  perish  with  hunger,  suf¬ 
fer  extreme  hunger  or  want,  be  very  indigent.  —  v. 
t.  To  kill  with  cold,  or  with  hunger;  to  distress  or 
subdue  by  famine;  to  destroy  by  want;  to  deprive 
of  force  or  vigor.  [ME.  and  D.  sterven,  AS.  steor- 
fan ,  to  die.]  —  Starvation,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of 
being,  etc.  —  Starve'ling,  a.  Hungry;  lean;  pining 
with  want.  —  n.  An  animal  or  plant  made  thin, 
lean,  and  weak  through  want  of  nutriment. 

State,  stat,  n.  Circumstances  or  condition  of  a  being 
or  thing  at  any  given  time;  rank;  quality;  condition 
of  prosperity  or  grandeur;  dignity;  appearance  of 
greatness;  pomp;  any  body  of  men  united  by  pro¬ 
fession,  or  constituting  a  community  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  character,  having  a  direct  or  indirect  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  government;  an  estate;  the  civil  power; 
a  body  politic;  the  whole  body  of  people  united  un¬ 
der  one  government,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of 
the  government;  in  the  U.  S.,  one  of  the  common¬ 
wealths  or  bodies  politic,  the  people  of  which  make 
up  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  which  stand  in  cer¬ 
tain  specified  relations  with  the  national  govern¬ 
ment. —  a.  Pert,  to  the  government  or  the  public 
affairs  of  a  state  or  nation. — v.  t.  To  express  the 
particulars  of,  represent  fully  in  words,  narrate,  re¬ 
cite.  [OF.  estat  —  E.  estate,  state,  fr.  L.  status,  a 


sun.  cube,  full ;  moon,  iofat ;  cow,  oil ; 


standing,  position,  fr.  stare,  statum  =  E.  to  stand, 
q.  v.]  —  Sta'tus,  n.  State  ;  condition  ;  standing  ; 
rank  ;  position  of  affairs.  [L.]  —  Sta'tus  in  quo. 
Sta'tus  quo,  -kwo.  Condition  in  which  things  were 
at  first,  as  in  a  treaty  between  belligerents,  which 
leaves  each  party  in  statu  quo  ante  bellum,  that  is.  in 
the  state  in  which  it  was  before  the  war.  —  Stat'ed, 
a.  Settled;  established;  regular;  occurring  at  reg¬ 
ular  times;  fixed;  established.—  Stat'edly,  adv.  At 
stated  or  appointed  times.  —  State'-house,  n.  The 
building  in  which  the  legislature  of  a  state  holds 
its  sessions ;  a  state  capitol.  — room,  n.  A  magnif¬ 
icent  room  in  a  palace  or  great  house  ;  a  small 
apartment  for  sleeping  in  a  ship,  etc.  —  Sta'tant,  a. 
(Her.)  In  a  standing  position. 

-State'ly,  a.  [-lier;  -liest.] 

Evincing  state  or  dignity;  lofty; 
dignified;  majestic;  magnificent; 
grand  ;  august. —  adv.  Majestic¬ 
ally;  loftily.  —  State'liness.  n.  — 

State'ment,  n.  Act  of  stating, 
reciting,  or  presenting,  verbally 
or  on  paper;  that  which  is  stated; 
a  narrative  ;  recital.  —  Statcs'- 
man,  n.  A  man  versed  in  public 
affairs  and  in  the  principles  and 
art  of  government;  csp.,  one  em¬ 
inent  lor  political  abilities;  one  employed  in  public 
affairs.  —  States'manly,  adv.  In  a  manner  becom¬ 
ing  a  statesman.  —  States 'manahip,  n.  The  quali¬ 
fications  or  employments  of  a  statesman.—  Sta'tion, 
n.  The  spot  or  place  where  anything  stands,  esp., 
where  a  person  or  thing  habitually  stands,  or  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  remain  for  a  time;  a  stopping-place  where 
railroad  trains  take  in  passengers,  etc.;  place  where 
the  police  force  of  any  precinct  is  assembled  when 
not  on  duty;  post  assigned;  office;  situation ;  posi¬ 
tion;  employment;  occupation;  business;  character; 
state  ;  social  position  ;  condition  of  life.  ( Surv .) 
The  place  at  which  an  instrument  is  planted,  and 
observations  are  made.  (Eccl.)  The  fast  of  the 
4th  and  6th  days  of  the  week,  Wednesday  and  Fri¬ 
day,  in  memory  of  the  council  which  condemned 
Christ,  and  of  his  passion;  a  church,  among  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics,  where  indulgences  are  to  be  had  on 
certain  days;  one  of  the  places  at  which  ecclesiastical 
processions  pause  for  the  performance  of  an  act  of 
devotion,  —v.  t.  [stationed  (-shund),  -tioning.] 
To  place,  set,  appoint  to  the  occupation  of  a  post, 
place,  or  office.  [F.,  a  station,  L.  statio,  a  standing 
still,  fr.  stare.]  —  Sta'tional,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a 
station.  —  Sta'tionary,  -a-rY,  a.  Not  moving,  or  not 
appearing  to  move  ;  stable  ;  fixed  ;  not  improving  ; 
not  growing  wiser,  greater,  or  better.  [F.  station- 
naire.]  —  Sta'tioner,  n.  One  who  sells  paper,  pens, 
inkstands,  pencils,  and  other  furniture  for  writing. 
[Orig.  one  who  had  a  station  or  stand  in  a  market 
place,  to  sell  books,  etc.]  —  Sta'tionery,  -er-Y,  n.  The 
articles  sold  by  stationers.  —  a.  Belonging  to  a  sta¬ 
tioner.  —  Sta'tist,  7i.  A  statesman;  politician;  one 
skilled  in  government.  —  Statis'tic,  -tical,  a.  Pert, 
to  the  condition  of  a  people,  their  economy,  property, 
and  resources;  pert,  to  statistics.—  Statistically,  w/n. 
In  the  way  of  statistics.  —  Stat'isti'cian,  -tish'an, 
n.  One  familiar  with  the  science  of  statistics.  —  Sta¬ 
tistics,  7i.  A  collection  of  facts  arranged  and  classi¬ 
fied,  respecting  the  condition  of  the  people  in  a  sta  te, 
or  any  particular  class  or  interest;  the  science  which 
has  to  do  with  the  collection  and  classification  of 
such  facts.  — Sta'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Pert,  to  a  fixed  camp, 
or  military  posts  or  quarters.  [L.  stativus,  fr.  store.] 
—  Stat'ue,  stat'u,  n.  The  likeness  of  a  living  being, 
formed  from  stone,  metal,  wax,  etc.,  by  carving, 
casting,  or  molding.  [F.;  L.  statua.]  —  Stat  uary, 
-u-a-rY,  7i.  Art  of  carving  statues  or  images;  one  who 
practices  the  art  of  carving  images  or  making  stat¬ 
ues;  a  statue,  or  collection  of  statues.  [ I' .  statuaire, 
L.  statuarius ,  a  maker  of  statues.]  —  Stat/uesque  , 
-esk',  a.  Partaking  of,  or  exemplifying,  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  statue.  —  Stat/uette',  -et  ,  n.  A  small 
statue.  [It.  statnetta,  dim.  of  It.  and  L .  statua  ==  E. 
statue.]  —  Stat'ure,  -fir,  n.  The  natural  height  of  an 
animal  body,  —  generally  used  of  the  human  body. 
[F.;  L.  statura,  orig.  an  upright  posture,  hence 
height  or  size  of  the  body,  fr.  stare.]  —  Stat'ute,  -ut, 
n.  An  act  of  the  legislature  of  a  state  or  country, 
declaring,  commanding,  or  prohibiting  something; 
a  positive  law;  the  act  of  a  corporation,  or  of  its 
founder,  intended  as  a  permanent  rule  or  law.  [r . 
statut,  L.  statutum,  fr.  stalutus,  p.  p.  of  statuere,  to 
set,  ordain,  fr.  stare;  s.  rt.  constitute,  destitute,  res- 
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tituiion,  etc.]  — Statute  of  limitations.  {Law.)  A 
statute  assigning  a  certain  time,  after  which  rights 
cannot  be  enforced  by  action.  —  Statutory,  -u-to-rl, 
a.  Enacted  by  statute;  depending  on  statute  for  its 
authority.  —  Stat'utable,  a.  Made  or  introduced  by 
statute;  made  or  being  in  conformity  to  statute.— 
Ctat'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  bodies  at  rest,  or  in  equi¬ 
librium;  resting;  acting  by  mere  weight.  [Gr.  stati- 
kos ,  at  a  standstill,  statos ,  placed,  standing,  fr.  his- 
tenai  =  E.  to  stand.]—  Stat'ics,  n.  sing.  That  branch 
of  mechanics  which  treats  of  the  equilibrium  of 
forces,  or  relates  to  bodies  as  held  at  rest  by  the 
forces  acting  on  them. 

Staunch.  See  Stanch. 

Stave.  See  under  Staff. 

Stay,  sta,  v.  i.  [stayed  or  staid  (stad),  staying.] 
To  remain,  continue  in  a  place,  stop,  stand  still;  to 
continue  in  a  state;  to  wait,  attend;  to  dwell,  tarry; 
to  rely,  confide,  trust.  —  v.  t.  To  hold  from  proceed¬ 
ing,  withhold,  restrain,  stop;  to  delay,  obstruct;  to 
stop  from  motion  or  falling;  to  prop,  hold  up,  sup¬ 
port;  to  sustain  with  strength,  satisfy  in  part.  — n. 
Continuance  in  a  place;  abode  for  a  time  indefinite; 
6ojourn;  cessation  of  motion  or  progression;  stand; 
stop;  that  which  serves  as  a  prop  or  support;  pi.  a 
bodice;  corset.  [OF.  estayer,  to  prop,  shore,  stay, 
estaye,  a  prop,  stay,  supporter,  buttress,  OD.  stade, 
staeye,  a  prop;  s.  rt.  stead.]  —  Stay'er,  n.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  stays,  stops,  or  restrains;  one  who  up¬ 
holds  or  supports.  —  Staid,  stad,  a.  Sober,  not  wild, 
volatile,  flighty,  or  fanciful;  grave;  composed;  se¬ 
date. —  Staid'ness,  n.  ,  , 

Stay,  sta,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  large,  strong  rope,  employed 
to  support  a  mast.  —  v.  t.  {Naut.)  To  tack,  as  a 


Steak,  stak,  n.  A  slice  of  beef,  pork,  venison,  ete., 
for  broiling.  [Ic.  steik,  a  steak,  lit.  a  thing  stuck  on 
a  stick  to  De  roasted,  steilcja,  to  roast  on  a  spit  or 
peg,  stika  =  E.  sticA  .] 

Steal,  stel,  v.  t.  [imp.  stole;  p.  p.  stolen;  stealing.] 
To  take  without  right  or  leave;  to  withdraw  or  con¬ 
vey  without  notice,  or  clandestinely;  to  gain  or  win 
by  address  or  gradual  and  imperceptible  means;  to 
accomplish  in  a  concealed  or  unobserved  manners 
to  filch,  pilfer,  purloin.  —  v.  i.  To  practice  theft;  to 
slip  in,  along,  or  away,  unperceived.  [ME.  and  D. 
stelen ,  AS.  and  OHG.  stelan  ;  peril,  s.  rt.  Gr.  stellein, 
to  get  ready,  Skr.  sten ,  to  steal,  stena,  a  thief,  E. 
stall,  still,  stale-mate.] — To  steal  a  inarch.  To  gain 
an  advantage  unobserved.  —  Steal'er,  n.  —Stealth, 
stelth,  n.  Tire  bringing  to  pass  anything  in  a  secret 
or  concealed  manner;  a  secret  or  clandestine  pro¬ 
cedure.  —  Stealth'y,  -I,  a.  [-iee;  -iest.]  Done  by 
stealth;  accomplished  clandestinely;  unperceived; 
secret;  private;  sly.  —  Stealth'ily,  adv.  —  Stealth'i- 
ness,  n._ 

Steam,  stem,  n.  The  elastic,  aeriform  fluid  into  which 
water  is  converted,  when  heated  to  the  boiling  point; 
mist  formed  by  condensed  vapor;  visible  vapor;  any 
exhalation.  —  ?;,  i.  [steamed  (stemd),  steaming.] 
To  rise  or  pass  off  in  vapor,  or  like  vapor;  to  rise  in 
steam-like  vapor;  to  move  or  travel  by  the  agency 
of  steam.  —  v.  t.  To  exhale,  evaporate;  to  apply 


Stays  and  Staysails. 

foretopmast-stay  sail;  b,  maiatopmast-stay  sail;  C , 
maintop-gallant-stay  sail  ;  <1,  main-royal-stay  sail ;  C, 
mizzen-stay  sail  ;  f,  mizzentopmast-stny  sail ;  g,  h, 
fore,  main,  and  mizzen-top-mast  and  topgallant-mast 
back  stays  ;  i,  fore-stay  ;  j,  main-stay  ;  k,  mizzen- 
stay. 


Condensing  Beam-engine. 


vessel,  so  that  the  wind,  from  being  on  one 
side,  is  caused  to  blow  on  the  other.  [AS. 
stseg,  D.j  Ic.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  and  G.  stag,  a  stay, 
prob.  orig.  a  thing  to  climb  up  by,  and  s.  rt. 

AS.  stseger,  a  stair,  Sw.  stcge,  a  ladder,  E. 
stair.]  —  In  stays ,  or  hove  in  stays.  ( Naut .) 

In  the  act  or  situation  of  staying,  or  going 
about  from  one  tack  to  another. —  To  miss 
stays.  To  fail  in  the  attempt  to  go  about.  —  Stay'- 
sail,  11.  Any  sail  extended  on  a  stay. 

Stead,  sted,  n.  Place  or  room  which  another  had,  or 
might  have.  [AS.  stede,  a  place,  stedh,  a  bank,  shore, 

D. ,  Dan.,  ana  Sw.  stad ,  G.  stadt,  a  town,  OD.  stade, 
opportunity,  stede,  a  farm  ;  s.  rt.  L.  statio  =  E.  sta¬ 
tion,  Gr.  stasis,  Skr.  sthiti,  a  standing,  abode,  state, 

E.  stand  (q.  v.),  homestead,  bedstead,  stay.]  —  To 
stand  in  stead.  To  be  of  use  or  great  advantage.  — 
Stead'fast,  a.  Firmly  fixed  or  established;  fastfixed; 
firm  ;  constant;  resolute.  [AS.  stedefseste ;  fse.st  = 
E.  fast.]  —  Steadfastly,  adv.  —  Steadfastness,  ??. 
—  Stead'y,  -I,  a.  [-ier;  -iest.]  Firm  in  standing 
or  position;  fixed;  constant  in  feeling,  purpose,  or 
pursuit ;  not  fickle,  changeable,  or  wavering  ;  uni¬ 
form;  regular;  undeviating;  unremitted;  stable.— 
v.  t.  [steadied  (-id),  -ying.]  To  hold  or  keep  from 
shaking,  reeling,  or  falling;  to  support. — v.i.  To 
be  firm;  to  maintain  an  upright  position.  [AS  sferf- 
dig,  Dan.  and  Sw.  stadig.  steady,  firm,  G.  staetig, 
continual.]  —  Steadf ly,  adv.  —  Steadiness,  n.  State 
of  being  steady;  constancy;  resolution;  immutabil¬ 
ity;  unchangeableness. 


,  steam-cylinder  ;  6,  piston  ;  c, 
upper  steam-port  or  passage  ;  cl, 
lower  steam-port ;  e  e,  parallel 
motion  ;  f  f,  beam  ;  g,  connect¬ 
ing  rod  ;  h,  crank  ;  i  i,  fly-wheel; 
k  k,  eccentric  and  its  rod  for 
working  the  steam-valve  ;  l, 
steam-valve  and  valve-casing  ; 
m,  throttle-valve  ;  n,  condenser  ; 


o,  injection-cock  ;  p,  air  pump  ; 
q,  hot-well  ;  r,  shifting-valve, 
for  creating  a  vacuum  in  the  con¬ 
denser,  previous  to  starting  the 
engine  ;  s,  feed-pump  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  boilers ;  t,  cold  water 
pump  for  supplying  the  condenser 
cistern ;  u,  governor. 


steam  to  for  softening,  dressing,  or  preparing.  [AS., 
a  vapor,  smell,  smoke,  D.  stoom,  steam.]—  Steam'y, 
-I,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  steam;  full  of 
steam;  vaporous;  misty.  —  Steam'er,  n.  A  vessel 
propelled  by  steam  ;  a  fire-engine,  the  pumps  of 
which  are  worked  by  steam;  a  vessel  in  which  arti¬ 
cles  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  steam,  as  in  wash¬ 
ing  or  cookery.  —  Steam'-boat,  n.  A  boat,  esp.  one 
of  large  size,  propelled  through  the  water  by  steam- 
power.  --boiler,  n.  A  boiler  for  generating  steam, 
or  for  subjecting  objects  to  the  operation  of  steam. — 
-en/gine,  n.  An  engine  moved  by  steam. — gauge,  n 
An  instrument  for  indicating  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  in  a  boiler. — pack'et,  n.  A  packet  or  vessel 
propelled  by  steam,  and  running  periodically  be¬ 
tween  certain  ports.  — ship,  n.  A  ship  propelled 
by  the  power  of  steam.  — tug,  n.  A  steam-vessel 
used  in  towing  ships.  — ves/sel,  n.  A  vessel  pro¬ 
pelled  by  steam. 

St.earine,  ste'a-rin,  n.  The  harder  ingredient  of  ani¬ 
mal  fat,  forming  the  principal  part  of  tallow;  super¬ 
heated  steam  separates  it  into  glycerine  and  stearic 
acid  (popularly  called  stearine  and  used  for  candles). 


£Un,  fame,  far,  piss  or  opera,  fare;  Cnd,  eve,  term;  In,  Ice;  5dd,  tone,  6r ; 
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(ir.  stcar,  tallow,  fat,  suet.)  — Sto'atite,  -a-tlt,  n. 
Min.)  A  soft  magnesian  rock  having  a  soapy  feel; 
soap-stone. 

Stedfast.  See  Steadfast. 

Steed,  sted,  n.  A  horse;  csp.,  a  spirited  horse  for  state 
or  war.  IAS.  steda ,  a  stud-horse,  stallion,  war-horse, 
stod,  a  stud,  q.  v.,  G.  stute,  Ic.  stedda ,  a  mare.J 

Steel,  stel,  n.  Iron  combined  with  a  smalL  portion  of 
carbon,  used  in  making  a  great  variety  of  instru¬ 
ments  ;  an  instrument  made  of  steel,  as  a  sword, 
knife,  etc.;  an  instrument  of  steel  for  sharpening 
table  knives  upon,;  hardness;  sternness;  rigor.  —  v.  t. 
[steeled  (steld),  steeling.]  To  overlay,  point,  or 
edge  with  steel;  to  make  hard  or  extremely  hard;  to 
make  insensible  or  obdurate; 
to  cause  to  resemble  steel,  as 
in  smoothness,  polish,  or  oth¬ 
er  qualities.  [AS.  stel.  D.  and 
Dan.  staal,  G.  staid ,  contr. 
fr.  OHG.  stahal;  s.  rt.  Skr. 
stak,  to  resist,  Lithuan.  st ok¬ 
as,  a  stake.]  —  Steel'y,  -Y,  a.  Steelyard. 

Made,  consisting  of,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  steel;  hard;  firm.  —  Steel'yard,  stel'-  or 
stil'yara,  n.  A  form  of  balance  in  whicu  the  body 
to  be  weighed  is  suspended  from  the  shorter  arm  of 
a  lever  and  the  poise  upon  the  longer  arm,  which  is 
marked  with  notches  to  indicate  the  weight.  [Grig, 
used  in  the  Steelyard  (place  where  steel  was  sold), 
in  London.] 

Steep,  step,  a.  Ascending  or  descending  with  great 
inclination;  precipitous,  —  n.  A  precipitous  place, 
hill,  mountain,  rock,  or  ascent.  [AS.  steaj>,  steep, 
lofty,  stepan,  to  erect,  exalt;  s.  rt.  stoo/>,  stoup.]  — 
Steep'ly,  adv.  In  a  steep  manner;  with  steepness. 

—  Steep'ne3S,  n.  —  Steep'y,  a.  Having  a  precipi¬ 
tous  declivity;  steep.  —  Stee'ple,  -pi,  n.  A  tower  or 
turret  of  a  church,  etc.,  ending  in  a  point;  aspire. 
[AS.  sty  pel,  fr.  ste«p.]  —  Stee'ple-chase,  n.  A  race 
between  a  number  of  horsemen,  to  see  which  can 
first  reach  some  distant  object  (as  a  church  steeple) 
in  a  straight  course. 

Steep,  step,  v.  t.  [steeped  (stept),  steeping.]  To 
soak  in  a  liquid,  macerate;  to  extract  the  essence  of 
by  soaking,  csp.  in  a  warm  liquid.  [Ic.  steypa,  to 
make  to  stoop,  overturn,  pour  out  liquids,  cast  met¬ 
als,  fr.  stupa,  to  stoop,  Dan.  stobe,  to  cast  (metals), 
steep  (corn),  stob,  steeped  corn.] — Steepler,  n.  A 
vessel,  yat,  or  cistern,  in  which  things  are  steeped. 

Steer,  ster,  n.  A  young  male  of  the  bovine  genus; 
csp.,  a  castrated  taurine  male  from  2  to  4  years  old. 
[AS.  st cor,  D.  and  G.stier,  L.  taurus,  for  staurus,  Gr. 
tauros,  for  stauros,  Ir.  and  Ga.  tarbh,  a  bull,  lit. 
strong,  full-grown;  s.  rt.  Skr. sthida,  great,  powerful, 
coarse,  AS.,  I)an.,  and  Sw.  stor,  large,  E.  stand,  q. 
v.]  —  Stirk,  sterk,  n.  A  young  ox  or  heifer.  [AS. 
styric.  J_  _ 

Steer,  ster,  v.  t.  [steep.ed  (sterd),  steering.]  To 
control  the  career  of,  direct,  guide,  govern,  — ap¬ 
plied  csp.  to  a  vessel  in  the  water.  —  v.  t.  To  direct 
and  govern  a  ship  or  other  vessel  in  its  course;  to  be 
directed  and  governed;  to  conduct  one’s  self.  [AS. 
steoran,  styran,  Ic.  and  Sw.  styra,  to  steer,  Goth. 
stiurjan,  to  establish,  confirm,  Ic.  styri,  a  rudder, 
OIIG.  stiura,  a  staff,  prop,  paddle,  rudder;  s.  rt. 
starboard,  stern.]—  Steer  'age,  -ei ,  n.  Act  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  directing  and  governing  in  a  course.  (JYaut.) 
The  manner  in  which  a  ship  is  affected  by  the  helm; 
an  apartment  in  the  space  between  decks  forward  of 
the  great  cabin ;  an  apartment  in  a  ship  for  an  infe¬ 
rior  class  of  passengers.  That  by  which  a  course  is 
directed.  —  Steers'man,  sterz'man,  n.  One  who 
steers;  the  helmsman  of  a  ship. 

Steeve,  stev,  v.  i.  ( Ship-build ing.)  To  make  an  angle 
with  the  horizon,  or  with  the  line  of  a  vessel’s  keel, 

—  said  of  the  bowsprit.  [Prob.  corrupt,  of  staff  or 
slave;  OD.  steve,  a  staff.] 

Steganography,  steg-a-nog'ra- 
f  T ,  n.  The  art  of  writing  in 
ciphers,  or  characters  not  in¬ 
telligible  except  to  the  per¬ 
sons  who  correspond  with 
each  other.  [Gr.  steganos,  cov¬ 
ered  (fr.  stegein,  to  cover), 
and  yraphein,  to  write.] 

Stellar,  stel'lar,  -lary,  -la-rY,  a. 

Pert,  to  stars;  astral;  full  of 
stars;  set  with  stars;  starry. 

[L.  stellaris,  fr.  Stella  =  E.  a  Stellate  Leaves. 

star,  q.  v.]  — Stel'late,  -lated, 

a.  Resembling  a  star;  radiated.  ( Bot .)  Arranged 


in  the  form  of  a  star.  —  Stellif'erous,  -lif'er-us,  a. 
Having,  or  abounding  with,  stars,  [h;  stellOer,  fr. 
Stella  and  ferre,  to  bear.]  —  Stel'liform,  -lT-thnn,  a. 
Like  a  star;  radiated,  [h.  forma,  a  form.]  —  Stel'- 
lular,  a.  Having  the  shape  of  little  stars;  radiated. 
[L.  stellula,  dim.  of  stella. J 

Stem,  stem,  n.  The  principal  body  of  a  tree,  shrub, 
or  plant  of  any  kind;  a  little  branch  which  connects 
a  fruit  or  flower  with  a  main  branch;  the  stock  of  a 
family;  a  descendant;  progeny.  ( Naut .)  A  curved 
piece  of  timber  to  which  the  2  sides  of  a  ship  are 
united  at  the  fore  end;  the  forward  part  of  a  vessel; 
the  leading  position;  lookout.  {Mas.)  The  short, 
perpendicular  line  added  to  the  body  of  a  note. 
{Gram.)  That  part  of  an  inflected  word  which  re¬ 
mains  unchanged  (except  by  euphonic  variations) 
throughout  a  given  inflection.  —  v.  t.  [stemmed 
(stemd),  -Ming.]  To  oppose,  or  cut,  as  with  the 
stem  of  a  vessel;  to  make  progress  against,  as  a  cur¬ 
rent;  to  oppose;  to  check  (a  stream  or  moving  force.) 
[AS.  stsefn,  stemn,  D.  stain,  stem  of  a  tree,  prow  of  a 
vessel,  also  race  or  stock  of  people,  fr.  AS.  stsef  =  E. 
staff,  q.  v.,  Ic.  stafn,  prow,  also  stem,  of  a  ship,  G. 
vorder  steven,  fore-stem,  prow,  hinter  steven,  hind- 
stem,  stem-post;  Ic.  stemma,  G.  stemmen,  to  dam  up 
(with  stems  of  trees).]  —  Stem'-wind'er,  n.  A  watch 
which  is  wound  up  or  regulated  by  a  mechanism 
connected  with  the  stem,  and  not  by  a  key. 

Stench,  stench,  n.  A  bad  smell;  offensive  odor;  stink. 
[AS.  stenc,  a  strong 
smell  (bad  or  sweet), 
stincan=  E.  to  stin/c.) 

—  Stench'-trap,  n.  A 
contrivance  to  p  r  e- 
vent  stench  from  ris¬ 
ing  from  openings  of 
sewers,  etc. 

Stencil,  sten'sil,  n.  A 
thin  plate  of  metal, 
leather,  or  other  ma¬ 
terial,  used  in  paint¬ 
ing,  marking,  etc. ;  the  pattern  is  cut  out  of  the  plate, 
which  is  then  laid  flat  on  the  surface  to  be  marked, 
and  the  color  brushed  over  it. — v.t.  [stenciled 
(-sild),  -ciling.]  To  paint  or  color  with  stencils. 
[Prob.  fr.  OF.  cstinceller,  to  sparkle,  powder,  set 
with  sparkles,  —  term  in  heraldry;  s.  rt.  tinsel .] 

Stenography,  ste-nog'ra-fY,  n.  The  art  of  writing  in 
short-hand,  by  using  abbreviations  or  characters  for 
whole  words.  [Gr.  stenos,  narrow,  close,  and  gra- 
phein,  to  write.]  —  Stenographer,  n.  One  skilled  in 
stenography.  —  Sten'ograph'ic,  -ical,  -graf'ik-al,  a. 
Of,  or  pert,  to,  etc.  —  Stenographist,  n.  A  stenog¬ 
rapher. 

Stentorian,  sten-to'rY-an,  a.  Extremely  loud;  able  to 
utter  a  very  loud  sound.  [Gr.  Stentor,  a  Greek  her¬ 
ald  at  Troy,  spoken  of  by  Homer,  having  a  very 
loud  voice;  Gr.  stenevn,  to  make  a  noise,  Skr.  stan, 
to  thunder.] 

Step,  step,  v.  i.  [stepped  (stept),  -ping.]  To  advance 
or  recede  by  a  movement  of  the  feet;  to  walk  a  lit¬ 
tle  distance;  to  walk  gravely,  slowly,  or  resolutely; 
to  advance,  come,  or  enter  (with  in  or  into).  —  v.  t. 
To  set,  as  the  foot;  to  fix  the  foot  of  (a  mast)  in  its 
step;  set  erect. — n.  An  advance  or  movement  made 
by  one  removal  of  the  foot;  a  pace;  one  remove  in  as¬ 
cending  or  descending;  a  stair;  space  passed  by  the 
foot  in  walking  or  running;  a  small  space  or  dis¬ 
tance;  gradation;  degree;  act  of  advancement;  pro¬ 
gression;  decisive  gain  or  advantage;  a  print  of  the 
foot;  footprint;  track;  trace;  vestige;  gait;  manner 
of  walking;  proceeding;  measure;  action;  the  round 
or  rundle  of  a  ladder.  ( Mus .)  A  degree,  —  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  one  of  the  larger  diatonic  de¬ 
grees  or  intervals  of  the  scale,  as  between  1  and  2. 
pi.  A  portable  frame-work  of  stairs.  (Naut.)  A 
block  of  wood,  or  a  solid  platform  on  the  keelson, 
supporting  the  heel  of  the  mast;  a  piece  of  wood 
in  which  another  is  fixed  upright.  (Mach.)  A  kind 
of  bearing  in  which  the  lower  extremity  of  a  spin¬ 
dle  or  a  vertical  shaft  revolves.  [AS.  stapan,  to  go, 
advance,  D.  stap,  G.  stapfe,  a  footprint,  footstep.] 

—  Step'ping-stone,  n.  A  raised  stone  to  keep  the  feet 
above  the  water  or  mud;  a  means  of  progress  or  fur¬ 
ther  advancement. 

Step-child,  step'chTld,  n.  Orig.  a  bereft  or  orphan 
child;  the  child  of  one’s  husband  or  wife  by  a  for¬ 
mer  marriage.  [AS.  steopcild;  steop,  orphaned  (not 
s.  rt.  step;  peril,  s.  rt.  stoop;  s.  rt.  OHG.  stiufun,  to 
deprive  of  parents  or  of  children),  and  did  =  E. 
child.]  —  Step'-broth-'er,  n.  A  son  of  a  step-father  or 
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mother  by  a  former  marriage.  —  -daughter,  n.  — fa'- 
ther,  n.  A  man  married  to  one’s  mother  after  the 
death  of  one’s  own  father.  — moth'er,  n.  — Bister, 
«.  — son,  n. 

Steppe,  step,  n.  One  of  the  vast  plains  in  S.  E.  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia,  generally  elevated,  and  free  from 
wood.  [Russ,  stepe.] 

Stercoraceous,  ster-ko-ra'shus,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to, 
dung,  or  partaking  of  its  nature.  [L.  stercus,  stcr- 
coris,  dung.] 

Stere,  sttir,  n.  The  metric  unit  for  solid  measure, 
commonly  used  for  bulky  articles,  being  equal  to  1 
cubic  meter  =  35.3166  Eng.,  or  31.31044  Amer.  cubic 
feet.  [F.,  fr.  Or.  stereos,  solid,  stiff,  hard  ;  s.  rt. 
strenuous.]  —  Stereog'raphy,  -ra-fY,  n.  Art  of  delin¬ 
eating  the  forms  of  solid 
bodies  on  a  plane;  a  branch 
of  solid  geometry  which 
shows  the  construction  of  all 
solids  which  are  regularly 
defined.  [Gr.  stereos  and  gra- 
phein,  to  write.]  —  Ste'reo- 

Oh'ic,  -leal,  ste're-o-graf'- 
,  a.  Made  or  done  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  stere¬ 
ography  ;  delineated  on  a 
plane. —  Stereom'etry,  -c-trY, 
n.  Art  of  measuring  solid 
bodies,  and  finding  their  solid 
contents.  [Gr.  metron,  a  stereography, 
measure.]  —  Stereop'ticon,  a,  tetrahedron ;  b,  hex- 
-tT-kon,  n.  A  kind  Of  magic  ahedron  or  cube;  c,  oc- 

lantcrn  so  arranged  as  to  tahedron;  d,  dodeca- 

throw  greatly  magnified  pho-  hedron ;  e,  icosalie- 

tographic  views  on  a  screen,  dron. 

with  stereoscopic  effect._[Gr.  optikon, .pert,  to  sight.] 
—  Ste'reoscope,  -re-o-skop,  n.  An  optical  instrument 
for  giving  to  pictures  the  appearance  of  solid  forms, 
as  seen  in  nature.  [Gr.  skopein,  to  view.]  —  Ste'reo- 
scop'ic,  -ical,  -skfip'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  or  adapted  to,  or 
produced  by,  the  stereoscope;  having  the  appearance 
of  solid  forms.  —  Stereot'omy.  -ot'o-m  Y,  n.  The  sci¬ 
ence  or  art  of  cutting  solids  into  certain  figures  or 
sections,  as  arches,  etc.  [Gr.  temnein,  to  cut.]  —  Ste'- 
reotype,  -re-o-tTp,  n.  A  plate  of  type-metal,  present¬ 
ing  a  facsimile  of  the  surface  of  a  page  of  type  or  an 
engraving;  art  of  making  plates  of  type-metal  which 
shall  be  facsimiles  of  pages  of  type.  —  r.  t.  [stereo¬ 
typed  (-tint),  -typing.]  To  make  stereotype  plates 
for  (a  booK,  etc.)  [Gr.  tupos,  an  impression,  type.] 
—  Ste'reotyp'er,  n.  One  who  makes  stereotype 
plates  or  works  in  a  stereotype  foundry.  —  Ste'reo- 
typog'raphy,  -ti-pog'ra-fT,  n.  Art  or  practice  of 
printing  from  stereotype  plates.  [Gr.  stereos,  tupos, 
and  graphein,  to  write!] 

Sterile,  ster'il,  a.  Producing  little  or  no  crop;  bar¬ 
ren;  unfruitful;  not  fertile;  producing  no  young; 
destitute  of  ideas  or  sentiment.  ( Bot .)  Bearing  only 
stamens.  [OF.;  L.  sterilis,  barren,  Gr.  stereos,  hard, 
stiff,  sterile,  G.  starr,  rigid:  see  Stare  and  Stere.] 
—  Steril'ity,  -ril'Y-tY,  n.  Quality  or  condition  of 
being  sterile  ;  barrenness  ;  unproductiveness  ;  un¬ 
fruitfulness. 

Sterling,  ster'ling,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  relating  to, 
the  British  money  of  account,  or  to  the  British  coin¬ 
age  ;  genuine;  pure;  of  excellent  quality.  [ME. 
starling,  sterling,  fr.  Easterling,  the  popular  name 
of  German  traders  in  England,  whose  money  was 
of  the  purest  quality.] 

Stern,  stern,  a.  Fixed,  with  an  aspect  of  severity  and 
authority;  severe  of  manner;  rigidly  steadfast;  aus¬ 
tere;  rigorous;  harsh;  cruel ;  unrelenting  ;  immov¬ 
able.  [AS.  stgrne ;  prob.  s.  rt.  D.  stnursch,  stern, 
nustere,  sour,  Ic.  stura,  gloom,  despair,  E.  stand.]  — 
Stern'ly,  adv.  —  Stern'ness,  n. 

Stern,  stern,  n.  (Naut.)  The  hind  part  of  a  ship  or 
other  vessel,  or  of  a  boat:  see  Ship.  The  hinder 
part  of  anything.  [ME.  sterna,  a  rudder,  Ic.  stjorn, 
a  steering  ;  s.  rt.  steer,  v.  t.]  —  Stern'  -  board,  n. 
(Naut.)  The  backward  motion  of  a  vessel;  a  loss 
of  wny  in  making  a  tack.  — chase,  n.  A  chase  in 
which  2  vessels  sail  on  the  same  course,  one  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  wake  of  the  other.  — chase,  -chas'er,  n. 
A  cannon  placed  in  a  ship’s  stern,  pointing  back¬ 
ward,  and  intended  to  annoy  a  ship  in  pursuit  of 
her.  — post,  n.  A  straight  piece  of  timber,  erected 
on  the  extremity  of  the  keel  to  support  the  rudder 

and  terminate  the  ship  behind. - sheets,  n.  pi. 

That  part  of  a  boat  between  the  stern  and  the  after 
most  seat  of  the  rowers.  — way,  n.  The  movement 
of  a  ship  backward,  or  with  her  stern  foremost. 


Sternum,  ster'num,  n.  ( Anat .)  A  flat,  symmetrical 
bone  on  the  median  line  of  the  chest  in  front:  the 
breast- bone.  [L. ;  Gr.  stemon,  breast,  chest.]  — 
Stern'al,  a.  Pert,  to,  etc. 

Sternutation,  stCr-nu-ta'shun,  n.  The  act  of  sneez¬ 
ing.  [L.  sternutatio,  fr.  stemutare ,  freq.  of  star- 
nuere,  Gr.  ptarnusthai,  to  sneeze.]  — Sternu'tative, 
-ta-tiv,  -tatory,  -ta-to-rY,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
exciting  to  sneeze.  —  Sternu'tatory,  n.  A  substance 
that  provokes  sneezing. 

StertoriouB,  ster-to'rY-us,  Ster'torous,-to-riis,  a.  Char¬ 
acterized  by  a  deep  snoring,  which  accompanies  in¬ 
spiration  in  some  diseases,  esp.  apoplexy:  hoarsely 
breathing;  snoring.  [L.  stertere,  to  snore.] 

Stethoscope,  steth'o-skop,  n.  An  instrument  used  to 
distinguish  sounds  in  the  human  chest,  so  that  the 
operator  may  judge  of  the  regular  action  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  etc.  [Gr.  stethos,  the  chest, 
and  skopein,  to  examine.] 

Steve,  stev,  v.  t.  To  stow  (cotton  or  wool)  in  a  ship's 
hold.  [Sp.  estirar,  to  stow  (cargo),  L.  sti)>are,  to 
crowd  or  press  together,  Gr.  steihein,  to  tread  or 
stamp  on:  s.  rt. step,  stamp,  stop,  stand,  sti/iend,  stip¬ 
ulation,  constipate,  costive.] —  Ste'vedore/,  -ve  -  dor', 
n.  One  who  loads  and  unloads  vessels  in  port.  [Sp 
estivador.] 

Stew,  stu,  r.  t.  [stewed  (stfld),  stewing.]  To  cook 
by  boiling  slowly,  in  a  moderate  manner,  or  with  a 
simmering  heat;  to  seethe.  — v.  i.  To  boil  in  a  slow, 
gentle  manner;  to  be  cooked  in  heat  and  moisture; 
to  worry,  fret.  —  n.  A  house  for  bathing,  sweating, 
cupping,  etc.  ;  a  house  of  prostitution  ;  brothel  ;  a 
dish  that  has  been  cooked  by  stewing;  esp.  a  dish  of 
meat  cut  in  pieces  and  cooked  in  gravy  with  or  with¬ 
out  vegetables;  a  state  of  agitating  excitement;  con¬ 
fusion.  [OF.  estuve,  Pg.  and  Sp.  estufa,  a  stove,  hot¬ 
house,  OI1G.  stupa,  a  room  for  bathing:  s.  rt.  store.] 

Steward,  stu'ard,  n.  A  man  employed  to  manage  do¬ 
mestic  concerns,  superintend  other  servants,  collect 
rents,  keep  accounts,  etc.  ( Naut .)  A  head  waiter 
and  storekeeper  on  board  a  ship  or  other  vessel.  A 
fiscal  agent  of  certain  bodies.  [AS.  stiweard,  orig. 
one  who  looked  after  farm  animals,  fr.  stigo  =  E. 
stg,  and  tccard,  a  guardian,  keeper  =  E.  ward.] — 
Stew'ardess,  n.  A  female  waiter  in  charge  of  the  la¬ 
dies’  cabin  on  shipboard.—  Stewardship,  n.  The  of¬ 
fice  of  a  steward. 

Stibial,  stib'Y-al,  a.  Like,  or  having  the  qualities  of, 
antimony;  antimonial.  [L.  stibium,  antimony.] 

Stich,  stik,  «.  A  verse,  of  whatever  measure  or  num¬ 
ber  of  feet;  a  line  in  the  Scriptures;  a  row  or  rank 
of  trees.  [Gr.  stic/ios,  a  row,  line,  steichein,  to  as¬ 
cend.] 

Stick,  stik,  n.  A  small  shoot,  or  branch,  of  a  tree  or 
shrub,  cut  off;  a  rod;  staff;  any  stem  or  branch  of  ft 
tree,  of  any  size,  cut  for  fuel  or  timber;  a  piece  of 
wood,  esp.  a  long,  slender  piece ;  anything  shaped 
like  a  stick.  (Print.)  An  instrument  of  adjusta¬ 
ble  width  in  which  type  is  arranged  in  words  and 
lines:  see  Comuosing-stick.  A  thrust;  stab.  —  v.  t. 
[stuck;  sticking.]  To  cause  to  enter,  as  a  pointed 
instrument;  to  pierce,  stab,  kill  by  piercing;  to  fas¬ 
ten  or  cause  to  remain  by  piercing  ;  to  set,  fix  in:  to 
set  with  something  pointed;  to  fix  oil  a  pointed  in¬ 
strument  ;  to  attach  by  causing  to  adhere  to  the 
surface.  (Print.)  To  compose  or  arrange  in  a  com¬ 
posing-stick. —  v.  i.  To  hold  to,  by  cleaving  to  the 
surface,  as  by  tenacity  of  attraction;  to  adhere;  to 
remain  where  placed ;  to  cling,  be  united  closely ; 
to  be  hindered  from  proceeding,  stop;  to  be  embar¬ 
rassed  or  puzzled,  hesitate  ;  to  cause  difficulties  or 
scruples;  to  adhere  closely  in  friendship  and  affec¬ 
tion.  [AS.  stician,  D.  steken,  to  stick,  G.  stecken,  to 
stick,  set,  plant,  stick  fast,  remain,  AS.  sticca,  a 
stick,  peg,  nail  :  s.  rt.  sting,  stitch,  stagger,  stack, 
stake,  steak,  stock,  stoker,  distinguish,  extinct,  in¬ 
stinct,  prestige,  stimulate,  style,  stigma.] — Gohl-stick. 
A  title  of  the  colonels  of  the  2  regiments  of  Life 
Guards  in  England,  who  attend  the  sovereign  on 
state  occasions.  —  Silver-stick.  A  title  given  to  the 
field-officer  of  the  Life  Guards  when  on  duty  at  the 
palace. —  To  stick  at.  To  hesitate. —  To  s.  by.  To 
adhere  closely,  be  constant,  be  firm  in  supporting, 
be  troublesome  by  adhering. —  To  s.  out.  To  pro¬ 
ject;  to  be  prominent. —  To  s.  to.  To  be  firm,  be 
persevering.  —  Stick'y,  -Y,  a.  [-ier;  -iest.]  Inclined 
to  stick;  having  the  quality  of  adhering  to  a  surface; 
adhesive;  gluey;  viscous;  viscid  ;  glutinous:  tena¬ 
cious.  —  Stick'iness,  n.  —  Stick'-lac,  n.  Lac  in  its 
natural  state,  incrusting  small  twigs.— Stickle'back, 
-1-bak,  n.  A  small  nest-building  fish,  of  several  6pe- 
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cies, —  so  called  from  the 
spines  which  arm  its  back, 
ventral  tins,  a  n  d  other 
parts.  [AS.. ■dice/,  a  prickle; 
stin''  (fr.  slician),  and  E. 
back.] 

Btickle,  stik'l,  v.  i.  [-led 
(-U1), -LINO.]  To  take  part 
with  one  side  or  the  other; 
to  contend,  contest,  or  altercate,  in  a  pertinacious 
manner  on  insufficient  grounds;  to  stand  tor  one’s 
rights.  [ME.  stuck  nil ,  to  part  combatants  or  settle 
disputes,  stightlen ,  to  dispose,  order,  govern,  subdue, 
AS.  stihtian,  to  order,  govern,  dispose;  s.  rt.  stand, 
stop.]  —  Stickler,  n.  One  who  stickles;  one  who 
arbitrates  a  duel;  a  second;  an  umpire;  one  who 
pertinaciously  contends  for  some  trifling  thing. 

EtiiT,  stif,  a.  Not  easily  bent ;  not  flexible  or  pliant ; 
not  liquid  or  fluid;  thick  and  tenacious;  inspissated; 
impetuous  in  motion;  not  easily  subdued;  firm  in 
resistance  or  perseverance;  rigid;  inflexible;  stub¬ 
born;  obstinate;  pertinacious;  rigorous;  not  natural 
and  easy ;  formal  in  manner.  ( Naut .)  Bearing  a  press 
of  canvas  without  careening  much.  [AS  stif,  U.stijf; 
s.  rt.  Lithuan.  stinrus.  strong,  L.  stipes,  a  stem,  trunk 
of  a  tree,  Skr.  sthapaya,  to  establish,  E.  staff,  stifle, 
stand,  (i  v.]  —  Stiff'en,  stif'n,  v.  t.  [-eked  (-nd), 
-ENIKO.J  To  make  stiff,  make  less  pliant  or  flexible; 
to  inspissate,  make  more  thick  or  viscous.  —  v.  i.  To 
become  stiff,  become  more  rigid  or  less  flexible;  to 
become  more  thick,  or  less  soft,  be  inspissated;  to 
become  less  susceptible  of  oppression,  grow  more 
obstinate.  —  StifE'ly,  adv.  In  a  stiff  manner;  firmly; 
strongly;  rigidly;  obstinately.— Stiff'ness, Stitf'- 
necked,  -nekt,  a.  Stubborn;  inflexible;  obstinate; 
contumacious. 

Stifle,  sti'fl,  v.  t.  [-fled  (-fld),  -fling.]  To  stop  the 
breath,  choke,  oppress  with  foul  air,  etc.,  suffocate, 
smother;  to  extinguish,  deaden,  quench;  to  suppress 
the  manifestation  or  report  of,  conceal,  repress,  de¬ 
stroy. —  n.  (Far.)  The  joint  on  the  hind  leg  of  a 
horse  next  to  the  flank,  and  corresponding  to  the 
knee  in  man:  see  Horse.  A  disease  in  the  knee-pan 
of  a  horse  or  other  animal.  [Ic.  stifla,  to  dam  up 
(water),  block  up,  choke,  Norweg.  stivla,  to  stop, 
hem  in,  stiffen,  freq.  of  stiva,  to  stiffen;  s.  rt.  stiff, 
stevedore,  OF.  estiver,  L.  slip  are,  to  compress,  pack 
tight.] 

Ctigma,  sti^'ma,  n. ;  E.  pi.  -mas,  -maz,  L.  pi.  -mata, 
-ma-ta.  A  mark  with  a  burning  iron;  a  brand;  any 
mark  of  infamy.  ( Dot .)  The 
upper  vascular  part  of  the  pis¬ 
til,  which  receives  the  pollen. 

[Gr.,  a  prick,  mark,  brand, 
stizein  =  E.  to  stick.]  —  Stig- 
mat'ic,  -leal,  a.  Marked  with 
a  stigma,  or  with  something 
reproachful  to  character;  im¬ 
pressing  with  infamy  or  re- 

f roach.  —  Stig'matize,  v.  t.. 

T1ZED  (-tlzd),  -TIZINO.]  To 


mark  with  a  stigma  or  brand; 


»,  Stigma.  (Dot.) 

to  set  a  mark  of  disgrace  on,  characterize  by  a  mark 
or  term  of  reproach.  [F.  stigmatiser,  Gr.  stigmatiz- 
ein.] 

Stile,  stll,  n.  A  pin  set  on  the  face  of  a  dial  to  form  a 
shadow;  a  style.  [See  Style.] 

Stile,  stTl,  n.  A  step,  or  set  of  steps,  for  passing  a  fence 
or  wall.  [AS.  stigcl,  a  step,  ladder,  fr.  stigan,  to  as¬ 
cend.] 

Stiletto,  stY-let'to,  n. ;  pi.  -tos,  -toz.  A  small  dagger 
with  a  round,  pointed  blade;  a  pointed  instru¬ 
ment  for  making  eyelet  holes  in  working  mus¬ 
lin.—  V.  t.  [SI  ILETTOED  (-tod),  -TOING.]  To 
stab  or  pierce  with  a  stiletto.  [It.,  dim.  of  stilo, 

L.  stilus  =  E.  style,  q.  v.] 

Still,  stil,  v.  t.  [stilled  (stild),  stilling.]  To 
stop  (noise,  motion,  or  agitation) ;  to  make 
quiet;  to  quiet  (tumult,  agitation,  or  excite¬ 
ment);  to  calm,  allay,  lull,  pacify,  appease, 
subdue,  suppress,  silence,  check,  restrain,  —  a. 
Uttering  no  sound  ;  silent ;  not  disturbed  by  Sti- 
noise  or  agitation  ;  motionless  ;  quiet ;  calm  ;  lett0- 
serene;  inert;  stagnant.  —  n.  Freedom  from  noise; 
6ilence.  —  adv.  To  this  time;  until  and  during  the 
time  now  present;  habitually;  always;  uniformly; 
by  an  additional  degree;  with  repeated  and  added 
efforts;  notwithstanding  what  has  Deen  said  or  done; 
in  spite  of  what  has  occurred;  nevertheless,  —  some¬ 
times  used  as  a  conjunction  ;  after  that.  [AS.  and 
Dan.  stille,  G.  still,  still,  hushed,  AS.  stillan,  D.  stillen, 


eun,  cube,  full ;  muon, 


to  rest,  be  quiet,  Sw.  stilla,  G.  stillen,  to  still,  quiet, 
stellen,  to  place,  lit.  to  put  in  a  (AS.  steal ,  D.  stal,  Sw., 
G.,  and  E.  stall,  q.  v.)  place.]— Still'ness,  n.— Still'y, 
a.  Still;  quiet;  calm.— adv.  Silently;  without  noise; 
calmly;  quietly  ;  without  tumult.  —  Still '-birth.  ». 
A  thing  born  without  life. — born,  a.  Dead  at  the 
birth  ;  abortive. - burn,  adv.  To  burn  in  the  pro¬ 

cess  of  distillation.  —  -life,  n.  (Painting.)  The  class 
or  style  of  painting  which  represents  objects  not  hav¬ 
ing  animate  existence,  as  fruits,  flowers,  dead  game 
or  animals,  etc. 

Still,  stil,  n.  An  apparatus  used  in  the  distillation  of 
liquors,  etc.;  a  dis¬ 
tillery. —  v.  i.  and  t.  To 
distill.  [Contr.  fr.  dis¬ 
till.]—  Stillati'tious, 

-tish'us,  a.  Falling  in 
drops,  drawn  by  a  still. 

[L.  stillatitius,  fr.  stil- 
hire,  to  drop,  stilla,  a 
drop.]— Stil'latory.-to- 
rT,  n.  An  alembic  ;  a 
vessel  for  distillation  ; 
place  where  distilla¬ 
tion  is  performed ;  a 

Stilt,  stilt,  n.  A  piece  of  Simple  form  of  Still, 
wood  constructed  to  6,  retort  or  boiler  ;  e,  d,  head  and 
raise  the  foot  above  the  nc;ck  ;  enJ  °f  neck  where  it 
ground  in  walking;  a  Jolns  ,tl‘®  worm;  /,  cock;  g, 
root  which  rises  above  worm-tub. 
the  surface  of  the  ground.— v.  t.  To  raise  on  stilts, 
elevate  ;  to  raise  by  unnatural  means.  [D.  stelt, 
G.  stelze,  a  stilt,  OIIG.  stela,  a  prop,  crutch  ;  s.  rt. 
stalk,  stand.]  —  Stilt'ed,  a.  Artificially  elevated  ; 
pompous. 

Stimulate,  stim'u-lat,  v.  t.  To  excite,  rouse,  or  ani¬ 
mate  to  action  or  more  vigorous  exertion  by  somo 
pungent  motive,  or  by  persuasion;  to  incite,  impel, 
urge,  instigate,  irritate,  exasperate,  incense.  (Med.) 
To  produce  a  transient  increase  of  vital  activity  in. 
[L.  sthmdare,  -latum,  to  prick  or  goad  on,  to  incite,  fr. 
stimulus,  a  goad;  s.  rt.  stick.]  —  Stim'ulant,  a.  Serv¬ 
ing  to  stimulate.  (Med.)  Producing  increased  vital 
action  in  the  organism,  or  any  of) its  parts.— n.  That 
which  stimulates,  provokes,  or  eiccitcs.  (Med.)  An 
agent  which  produces  a  transient  increase  of  vital 
activity  in  the  organism,  or  any  pf  its  parts.  —  Stim¬ 
ulation,  n.  Act  of  stimulating,  or  state  of  being 
stimulated.  (Med.)  An  exaltation  of  organic  action. 
[F.]—  Stim'ula'tive.  -tiv,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
stimulating. — n.  That  which  stimulates  or  rouses 
into  more  vigorous  action.  —  Stim'ula'tor,  n.  One 
who,  etc.  —  Stim'ulus.  n.;  pi.  -li.  A  goad;  some¬ 
thing  that  rouses  the  mind  or  spirits;  an  incitement 
to  action  or  exertion.  (Med.)  That  which  produces 
a  transient  increase  of  vital  action.  [L.] 

Sting,  sting,  n.  A  sharp-pointed  poison-bearing  weap¬ 
on  in  the  head  or  hinder  part  of  the  body  of  certain 
insects  and  animals;  the  thrust  of  a  sting  into  the 
flesh;  anything  that  gives  acute  pain;  the  point  of 
an  epigram,  or  other  pointed,  sarcastic  saying.  —  v.  t. 
[stung  (stang  is  obsolete!,  stinging.]  To  pierce 
with  a  sting;  to  pain  acutely  [AS.  stingan,  Ic.  and 
Sw.  stinga,  to  sting,  AS.,  Dan.,  and  S  w.  sting,  a  sting.] 

—  Sting'er,  n.  —  Sting'aree',  -a-re',  Sting'-ray,  n. 
A  fish  of  the  ray  family,  whose  long,  flexible  tail  is 
armed  with  a  serrated  spine  with  which  it  inflicts 
ugly  wounds.  —  Stin'go,  stin'go,  n.  Old  beer;  sharp 
or  strong  liquor.  —  Sting'y,  -Y,  a.  Having  power  to 
sting  or  produce  pain. 

Stingy,  stin'jY,  a.  [-gier;  -giest.]  Extremely  close 
and  covetous;  meanly  avaricious;  niggardly.  [Peril, 
fr.  sting,  meaning  keen;  perh.  fr.  ProvE.  slcingy, 
niggardly,  skinc.h,  to  give  scant  measure,  pinch, 
spare,  kinch,  schinch,  a  small  bit,  F.  chiche,  niggard¬ 
ly,  chic,  a  small  bit.]  —  Stin'giness,  n. 

Stink,  stink,  v.  i.  [stank  or  stunk,  stinking.]  To 
emit  a  strong,  offensive  smell,  —  n.  A  strong  smell; 
disgusting  odor.  [AS.  stincan,  to  stink,  to  be  fra¬ 
grant,  also  to  rise  as  dust  or  vapor;  s.  rt.  stench.]  — 
Stink'ard,  n.  A  mean,  stinking,  paltry  fellow. 
(Zo'ol.)  A  carnivorous  animal  allied  to  the  skunk, 
found  in  Java  and  Sumatra. 

Stint,  stint,  v.  t.  To  restrain  within  certain  limits;  to 
hound,  confine,  limit;  to  assign  a  certain  task  in 
labor  to.  —  n.  Limit ;  bound  ;  restraint ;  extent ; 
quantity  assigned  ;  proportion  allotted.  [AS.  styn- 
tan,  to  blunt,  dull,  fr.  stunt,  dull,  stupid:  see  STUNT.] 

—  Stint'er,  n. 

Stipe,  stlp,  n.  (Rot.)  The  base  of  a  frond,  as  of  a 


frost  :  r.mv.  oil  : 
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fern  ;  stalk  o f  a  pistil ;  trunk  of  a 
tree;  stem  of  a  fungus  or  mushroom 
when  any  exists.  [L.  stipes,  Gr. 
sttipos ,  a  stock,  post,  branch.]— Stip'- 
ule.  -ul,  -ula,  -u-la,  n.  An  append¬ 
age  at  the  base  of  petioles  or  leaves, 
usually  resembling  a  small  leaf  in 
texture  and  appearance.  [L.  sti/mla, 
dim.  of  stipes ;  s.  rt.  stubble.']— Stip'- 
ulate,  -u-lat,  a.  Furnished  with  stip¬ 
ules. 

Stipend,  sti'pend,  n.  Settled  pay  or  com¬ 
pensation  for  services,  whether  daily 
or  monthly  wages,  or  an  annual  sal¬ 
ary.  [L.  stipendium,  fr.  stips,  stipi s,  a 
gift,  small  coin,  and  pendere,  to  weigh 
or  pay  out.]  —  Stipendiary,  -Y-a-rY,  a. 
Receiving  wages  or  salary.  —  n.  One 
who,  etc. 

Stipple,  stip'pl,  v.  t.  [-pled  (-pld), 
-pling,]  To  engrave  Dy  means  of 
dots. —  n.  A  mode  of  engraving  in 
imitation  of  chalk  drawings,  in  which 
the  effect  is  produced  by  dots  instead 
of  lines.  [I),  stippclen,  to  make  points, 


s  s.  Stipules. 


spot,  dot,  dim.  of  stippen,  to  dip,  point,  dot,  stip, 
stippel,  a  dot;  s.  rt.  stab. ] 

Stipule,  Stipulate,  a.  See  under  Stipe. 

Stipulate,  stip'u-lat,  v.  i.  To  make  an  agreement  or 
covenant  with  any  person  or  company  to  do  or  for¬ 
bear  anything;  to  bargain;  to  contract.  [L.  stipulari, 
-latus,  to  conclude  a  money  transaction,  lit.  to  make 
fast,  fr.  Ob.  stipulus,  fast,  firm;  s.  rt.  stipes,  a  post: 
see  Stipe.]  —  Stipulation,  n.  Act  of  stipulating;  a 
contracting  or  bargaining;  that  which  is  stipulated; 
covenant;  agreement  ;  contract;  engagement.  [F.; 
L.  stipulatio.]  —  Stip'ula'tor,  n. 

Stir,  ster,  v.  t.  [stikked  (sterd),-RiNG.]  To  change  the 
place  of  in  any  manner;  to  agitate;  to  cause  the  par¬ 
ticles  (of  a  liquid,  etc.)  to  change  place  (by  motion 
of  something  passing  through);  to  bring  into  debate, 
agitate  ;  to  incite  to  action,  instigate,  prompt ;  to 
move,  rouse,  animate,  stimulate,  excite,  provoke. — y. 

«.  To  move  one’s  self,  change  one’s  position;  to  be  in 
motion,  be  active;  to  become  the  object  of  notice  or 
conversation  ;  to  rise  in  the  morning.  —  n.  Agita¬ 
tion;  tumult;  bustle;  public  disturbance  or  commo¬ 
tion;  seditious  uproar;  agitation  of  thoughts.  [AS. 
styrian,  to  move,  stir;  s.  rt.  Ic.  styrr,  a  stir,  disturb¬ 
ance,  D.  and  OIIG.  storen,  to  disturb,  L.  sternere,  to 
strew,  scatter,  fi.  stratum,  strew,  storm,  sturgeon.]  — 
Stir'rer,  n.  One  who  stirs,  or  is  in  motion;  one  who 
puts  in  motion;  a  riser  in  the  morning;  an  exciter; 
instigator. 

Stirk.  See  under  Steer,  n. 

Stirrup,  stur'rup  or  stYr'rup,  rt.  A  kind  of  ring,  for 
receiving  the  foot  of  a  rider,  and  attached  to  a  strap 
fastened  to  the  saddle.  ( Mach .)  Any  piece  resem¬ 
bling,  in  shape  and  functions,  the  stirrup  of  a  sad¬ 
dle.  [AS.  stirap,  stigrap,  lit.  a  rope  to  climb  by  (the 
orig.  stirrup  having  been  a  looped  rope),  fr.  stigan, 
to  climb,  and  rap,  a  rope.] 

Stitch,  sticli,  v.  t.  [stitched  (sticht),  stitching.]  To 
form  stitches  in  ;  esp.,  to  sew  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  on  the  surface  a  continuous  line  of  stitches; 
to  sew  or  unite  together.  —  v.i.  To  practice  stitch¬ 
ing.  —  n.  A  single  pass  of  a  needle  in  sewing;  the 
loop  or  turn  of  the  thread  thus  made;  a  single  turn 
of  the  thread  round  a  needle  in  knitting;  "a  space 
between  2  double  furrows  in  plowed  ground;  an 
acute  lancinating  pain,  like  the  piercing  of  a  needle. 
[AS.  stice,  a  pricking  sensation,  stician,  to  prick, 
pierce,  G.  stick,  a  prick,  stitch,  stcchen,  to  prick, 
stichen,  to  stitch.] 

Stithy,  stith'Y,  n.  An  anvil;  a  smith’s  shop;  smithy. 
[Ic.  stedki,  an  anvil,  AS.  stadhol,  a  foundation,  basis, 
also  firm  (adj.);  s.  rt.  stead.] 

Stiver,  sti'ver,  n.  A  Dutch  coin  and  money  of  ac-  ’ 
count  ==  2  cents.  [D.  stuiver.] 

Stoat,  stot,  n.  The  ermine,  —  so  called  when  of  a  red¬ 
dish  color,  as  in  summer.  [ME.  stot,  a  stoat,  a  horse 
or  stallion,  a  bullock,  a  male  animal,  D.  stooter,  a 
6tallion,  lit.  a  thruster,  fr.  stooten,  to  push,  thrust; 
s.  rt.  stutter.] 

Stock,  stok,  n.  The  stem  or  main  body  of  a  tree  or 
plant;  the  fixed,  strong,  firm  part;  the  stem  or  firm 
branch  in  which  a  graft  is  inserted;  something  fixed, 
solid,  and  senseless;  a  post;  one  as  dull  and  lifeless 
as  a  post;  the  principal  supporting  part ;  part  in 
which  others  are  inserted,  or  to  which  they  are  at¬ 
tached;  the  wood  to  which  the  barrel,  lock,  etc.,  of 


a  fire-arm  are  secured;  a  long, 
wood,  which  is  an  important 
part  of  several  forms  of  gun- 
carriage;  the  wooden  handle 
or  contrivance  by  which  bits 
are  held  in  boring;  a  brace; 
block  of  wood  which  const! 


rectangular  piece  of 


Bit-stock. 


tutes  the  body  of  a  plane;  the  cross-bar  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  shank  of  an  anchor,  which  cants  the 
anchor  fluke  down;  block  in  which  an  anvil  is  fixed; 
an  adjustable  handle  for  holding  dies  for  cutting 
screws  ;  the  original  progenitor,  also,  the  race  or 
line  of  a  family  ;  lineage  ;  family  ;  money  invested 
in  business  ;  capital  of  a  bank  or  other  company  ; 
money  funded  in  government  securities;  pi.  prop¬ 
erty  consisting  of  shares  in  joint-stock  companies, 
or  in  the  obligations  of  a  government  for  its  funded 
debt.  ( Book-keeping .)  The  account  which  is  debited 
with  all  the  sums  contributed  or  added  to  the  capital 
of  the  concern,  and  credited  with  whatever  is  at 
any  time  withdrawn.  Supply  provided  ;  stctre  ; 
goods  regularly  on  hand;  whole  amount  of  goods  on 
hand;  raw  material. 

(Agric.)  Domestic 
animals  or  beasts 
collected,  used,  or 
raised  on  a  farm.  A 
kind  of  stiff,  wide 
band  or  cravat  for 
the  neck.  pi.  A 
frame,  with  holes 
in  which  the  feet  or 
the  feet  and  hands 
of  criminals  were 
confined,  pi.  The 
frame  or  timbers  on 
which  a  ship  rests 
while  building. 

( Bot .)  A  flowering, 
cruciferous  plant, 
several  species  of 
which  are  cultivated 
The  essence  extracted 


Stocks. 


for  ornament.  {Cookery.) 
from  meat ;  broth.  —  v.  t. 
[stocked  (stokt),  stocking.]  To  lay  up  for  future 
use,  as  merchandise,  etc.;  to  provide  with  material 
requisites;  to  store,  fill,  supply;  to  put  into  a  pack, 
as  cards.  —  a.  Used  or  available  for  constant  ser¬ 
vice  or  application,  as  if  constituting  a  portion  of  a 
stock  or  supply  ;  standard  ;  permanent ;  standing. 
[ME.  stok,  AS.  stocc,  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  post;  s.  rt. 
stick,  stake.] — Dead  stock.  (Agric.)  The  implements 
of  husbandry,  and  produce  stored  up  for  use,  — 
disting,  fr.  live  stock,  or  the  domestic  animals  on  a 
farm.  —  To  take  s.  To  make  an  inventory  of  stock 
or  goods  on  hand. —  To  take  s.  in.  To  accept  as 
truth,  feel  confidence  in.  — Stock'y,  -Y,  a.  Thick 
and  firm;  stout;  rather  thick  than  tall  or  corpulent. 

—  Stock'account',  n.  An  account  on  a  merchant’s 
ledger,  one  side  of  which  shows  the  original  capital 
or  stock  and  subsequent  additions  thereto,  the  other 
side  showing  the  amounts  withdrawn.  — broker, 
n.  A  broker  who  denis  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
shares  or  stocks.  - — dove,  n.  The  wild  pigeon  of 
Europe,  so  called  because  at  one  time  believed  to  be 
the  stock  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  or  else  from  its 

breeding  in  the  stocks  of  trees. - exchange',  n. 

The  building  or  place  where  stocks  are  bought  and 
sold;  transactions  of  all  kinds  in  stocks;  an  associa¬ 
tion  or  body  of  stock-brokers.  — fish,  n.  Fish  dried 
in  the  sun  without  being  salted,  —  so  called  from  its 
hardness.  — holder,  n.  A  proprietor  of  stock  in  the 
public  funds,  or  in  the  funds  of  a  bank  or  other 
company.  — -job'ber,  n.  One  who  speculates  in 
stocks  for  gain.  —  -job'bing,  n. 

Act  or  art  of  dealing  in  stocks. — 

-still,  a.  Still  as  a  fixed  post;  per¬ 
fectly  still.  —  Stockade',  -ad',  n. 

(Mil.)  A  line  of  posts  or  stakes 
set  in  the  earth  as  a  fence  or  bar¬ 
rier.  An  inclosure  or  pen  made 
with  posts  and  stakes.  —  v.  t.  To 
surround  or  fortify  with  sharp¬ 
ened  posts  fixed  in  “the  ground. — 

Stock'ing,  n.  A  close-fitting  cov¬ 
ering  for  the  foot  and  leg,  usually 
knit  or  woven.  [Dim.  of  stock, 
stock,  the  lower  portion  of  the  hose  formerly  worn, 

—  the  upper  portion  having  been  called  upperstocks ; 
stock  —  stump,  trunk.]  —  Stock'inet',  -Y-net',  n.  All 
elastic  knit  fabric  of  which  stockings  are  made. 

Stoic,  sto'ik,  7i.  A  disciple  of  the  philosopher  Zeno, 


Stockade, 
abbr.  fr.  nether- 
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who  taught  that  men  should  be  unmoved  by  joy  or 
grief,  and  submit  without  complaint  to  the  unavoid¬ 
able  necessity  by  which  all  things  are  governed:  a 
person  not  easily  excited;  an  apathetic  person.  (Gr. 
Sloikos,  a  Stoic,  lit.  pert,  to  a  colonnade,  ir.  stoa,  a 
roofed  colonnade,  porch,  esp.  a  porch  in  Athens 
where  Zeno  and  his  successors  taught;  s.  rt.  stand, 
fr.  the  upright  position  of  the  columns.]  —  Sto'ic,  -ic- 
al,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling,  the  Stoics  or  their 
doctrines  ;  unfeeling  ;  manifesting  indifference  to 
pleasure  or  pain.  —  Sto'ically,  adv.  —  Sto'icalness, 
n.  —  Sto'icism,  -T-sizm,  n.  The  opinions  and  max¬ 
ims  of  the  Stoics;  real  or  pretended  indifference  to 
pleasure  or  pain. 

Stoker,  stok'Cr,  n.  One  employed  to  tend  a  furnace 
and  supply  it  with  fuel,  esp.  that  of  a  locomotive,  or 
marine  steam-engine.  [I).,  one  who  lights  tires,  stok- 
en,  to  kindle  a  fire,  fr.  OD.  stock,  a  stick.] 

Stole.  See  Steal. 

Stole,  stol,  n.  A  long,  loose  garment  reaching  to  the 
feet.  {Rom.  Cat/i.  Ch.)  A  narrow  band  of  silk  or 
stuff,  worn  on  the  left  shoulder  of  deacons,  and 
across  both  shoulders  of  bishops  and  priests,  pendent 
on  each  side  nearly  to  the  ground.  [AS.  and  Gr., 
equipment,  a  robe,  stole,  Gr.  stellein,  to  equip,  set  in 
order;  s.  rt.  stall.]  —  Groom  of  the  stole.  The  first 
lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  in  the  household  of  the 
king  of  England. 

Stole,  stol,  Sto'lon,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  lax,  trailing  stem 
given  off  at  the  summit  of  the  root,  and  taking  root 
at  intervals;  a 
sucker.  [F.  stolon, 

Jj.  stolo,  -Ion is.]  — 

Stol'on  i  f  'e  r  o  u  s , 

-Sr-us,  a.  Produ¬ 
cing  or  putting 
forth  stoles.  [L. 
far  re,  to  bear.] 

Stolid,  stol 'id,  a. 

Hopelessly  insen¬ 
sible  or  stupid; 
dull;  foolish. 


Stoloniferous  Stem. 


[L.  stolidus,  stock-like,  dull,  stupid; 
s.  rt.  L.  stultus,  foolish,  E.  stultify,  stout,  stock,  stand.] 
—  Stolid'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  "of  being  stolid ;  dull¬ 
ness  of  intellect;  stupidity. 

Stomach,  stum'ak,  n.  ( Anat .)  A  simple,  compound, 
or  complex  cavity  or  receptacle  for  food,  with  mus¬ 
cular  membranous  walls:  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
organs  of  digestion.  Appetite;  inclination;  liking; 
desire.—  v.  t.  [stomached  (-akt),  -aching.]  To  re¬ 
sent  ;  to  receive  or  bear  without  repugnance,  brook. 
[F.  estomac,  Gr.  stomachos,  dim.  of  stoma,  the  mouth; 
prob.  8.  rt.  Gr.  stenein,  to  groan,  sigh,  Skr.  stan,  to 
sound,  E.  stun.]  —  Stom'acher,  -a-cher,  n.  An  orna¬ 
ment  or  support  to  the  breast,  worn  by  women. — 
Stomach'ic,  -ical,  sto-mak'ik-al,  a.  Of,  pert,  to, 
strengthening  to,  or  exciting  the  action  of,  the  stom¬ 
ach.  —  Stomach'ic,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that 
strengthens  the  stomach  and  excites  its  action. 

Stomp,  stomp,  v.  i.  To  stamp  with  the  foot. 

Stone,  ston,  n.  A  mass  of  concreted  earthy  or  mineral 
matter;  a  fragment  or  small  mass  of  rock;  material 
for  building,  etc.,  obtained  from  rock;  a  precious 
stone  ;  gem  ;  a  monument  erected  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  (Med.)  A  calculous  con¬ 
cretion  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder;  the  disease  arising 
from  a  calculus.  A  testicle  ;  the  nut  of  a  drupe 
or  stone  fruit ;  a  weight  which  is  legally  14  pounds, 
but  in  practice  varies  with  the  article  weighed.  [The 
stone  of  butchers’  meat  or  fish  is  reckoned  at  8  lbs.  ; 
of  cheese,  1(!  lbs.  ;  of  hemp,  32  lbs.  ;  of  glass,  5 
lbs.]  Torpidness  and  insensibility.  —  v.t.  [stoned 
(stond),  stoning.]  To  pelt,  beat,  or  kill  with  stones; 
to  free  from  stones  :  to  wall  or  face  with  stones. 
[AS.  stan,  I),  steen,  G.  stein,  Gr.  stia.] —  Stohe  age. 
A  supposed  prehistoric  age  of  the  world,  when 
stone  and  bone  were  used  as  materials  for  weapons 
and  tools,  —  called  also  the  . flint  age;  succeeded  by 
the  bronze  age.  —  Philosopher's  s.  A  pretended  sub¬ 
stance  formerly  supposed  to  have  tlie  property  of 
turning  any  other  substance  into  gold.  —  Rocking-s. 
A  large  stone  so  balanced  upon  another  stone  that  it 
can  be  set  in  motion,  or  made  to  oscillate,  by  a  slight 
force.  —  To  leave  no  s.  unturned.  To  use  all  practi¬ 
cable  means  to  effect  an  object.  —  Ston'y,  -T,  a.  Ec¬ 
lating  to,  made  of,  abounding  in,  or  resembling, 
stone;  converting  into  stone;  petrifying;  inflexible; 
hard  ;  cruel ;  obdurate.  —  Ston'iness,  n.  —  Ston'y- 
heart'ed,  a.  Hard-hearted  ;  cruel ;  unfeeling.  — 
Ston'er,  n.  One  who  beats  or  kills  with  stones;  one 
who  walls  with  stones.  —  Stone'-coal,  n.  Hard  coal; 


anthracite  coal.  —  -cuVter,  n.  One  whose  occupa¬ 
tion  is  to  cut  or  hew  stones.  — fruit,  n.  F ruit  whose 
seeds  are  covered  with  a  hard  shell  enveloped  in  the 
pulp,  as  peaohes,  cherries,  plums,  etc.;  a  drupe.— 
-mar'ten,  n.  The  common  European  or  beech  mar¬ 
ten;  its  fur.  See  Marten. — ware,  n.  A  species  of 
potter’s  ware  of  a  coarse  kind,  glazed  and  baked.  — 
-work,  n.  Mason’s  work  of  stone.  —  Stone's '-cast, 
-throw,  n.  The  distance  which  a  stone  may  be 
thrown  by  the  hand. 

Stood.  See  Stand. 

Stook,  stdok,  n.  A  small  collection  of  sheaves  set  up 
in  the  field, —  in  Eng.,  12  sheaves  ;  a  shock. —  v.t. 
[stooked  (std&kt),  stooking.]  To  set  up  (sheaves 
of  grain)  in  stooks.  [LG.  stvlce,  a  heap,  bundle,  G. 
stuuche^a  truss,  bundle  of  flax.] 

Stool,  stool,  n.  A  seat  without  a  back,  intended  for 
one  person;  the  seat  used  in  evacuating  the  contents 
of  the  bowels;  a  discharge  from  the  bowels.  [AS. 
stol,  a  seat,  throne,  Dan.  and  Sw.  stol,  D.  stoel,  G. 
stuhl,  a  chair,  seat;  s.  rt.  stand,  stow,  stud.]  —  Stool'- 
pig'eon,  n.  A  pigeon  used  as  a  decoy  to  draw  others 
within_a  net;  a  person  used  to  decoy  others. 

Stool,  stool,  n.  The  root  or  stem  of  a  tree  or  plant,  cut 
off  near  the  ground,  from  which  shoots  spring  up; 
also,  the  set  of  shoots  thus  produced.  [L.  stolo  :  see 
Stole.] 

Stoom.  See  Stum. 

Stoop,  stoop,  v.  i.  [stooped  (stoopt),  stooping.]  T» 
bend  the  body  downward  and  forward;  to  incline 
forward  in  standing  or  walking;  to  bend  by  com¬ 
pulsion;  to  descend  from  rank  or  dignity;  to  come 
down  on  prey,  as  a  hawk;  esp.,  to  come  down  from 
a  height  with  closed  wings;  to  swoop;  to  alight  from 
the  wing  ;  to  sink.  —  n.  Act  of  stooping  ;  habitual 
bend  of  back  and  shoulders  ;  descent  from  dignity 
or  superiority;  condescension;  the  fall  of  a  bird  on 
its  prey  ;  a  swoop.  [AS.  stupian,  OD.  stuypen,  to 
bow,  Sw.  stupa,  to  fall,  tilt;  s.  rt.  steep.] 

Stoop,  stoop,  n.  The  steps  of  a  door;  often,  a  porch 
with  a  balustrade  and  seats  on  the  sides.  [D.  stoep, 
fr.  O D.  stoepen,  to  sit.] 

Stoop,  stoop,  n.  A  vessel  of  liquor;  a  flagon.  [Same 
as  stoup,  q.  v.] 

Stop,  stop,  v.  t.  [stopped  (stopt),  -ping.]  To  close  (an 
aperture)  by  tilling  or  by  obstructing;  to  obstruct, 
render  impassable;  to  arrest  the  progress  of;  to  hin¬ 
der  from  acting  or  moving;  to  regulate  the  sound  of 
(musical  strings)  by  pressing  them  against  the  finger¬ 
board;  to  punctuate.  — v.  i.  To  cease  to  go  forward; 
to  cease  from  any  motion  or  course  of  action  ;  to 
spend  a  short  time,  stay,  tarry.  —  n.  Act  of  stopping 
or  state  of  being  stopped;  hindrance  of  progress,  or 
operation,  or  of  action;  that  which  stops  or  obstructs; 
any  contrivance  by  which  the  sounds  of  a  musical 
instrument  are  regulated;  a  mark  of  punctuation. 
[AS.  stoppian,  D.  stoppen,  G.  stopfen,  to  fill,  stuff, 
cram,  It.  stuppare,  LL.  stupare,  to  stop  up  with 
tow,  cram,  fr.  L.  stupa,  Gr.  stupe,  flax,  oakum,  tow, 
Skr.  stumb,  to  stop;  s.  rt.  estop,  stub,  stupid,  stump , 
stand.]  —  Stop'-cock,  n.  A 
faucet :  a  cock  or  valve  for 
checking  or  regulating  the 
flow  of  water,  gas,  etc., 
through  or  from  a  pipe.  — 

-gap,  n.  That  which  closes  or 
fills  up  an  opening,  gap,  or 
chasm  ;  a  temporary  expedi- 
e  n  t .  —  Stop'page,  -pej,  n. 

Act  of  stopping  or  arresting  progress,  motion,  or 
action;  state  of  being  stopped.  —  Stop'per,  n.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  stops,  closes,  shuts,  or  hinders  ; 
that  which  closes  or  fills  a  vent  or  hole  in  a  vessel. 
( Ndut .)  A  short  piece  of  rope  having  a  knot  at  one 
or  both  ends,  with  a  lanyard  under  the  knot,  used  to 
secure  something.  —  v.  t.  [stoppered  (-peril),  -pee¬ 
ing.]  To  close  or  secure  with  a  stopper. —  Stop'ple, 
-pi,  n.  That  which  stops  or  closes  the  mouth  of  a 
vessel;  a  stopper. 

Storage.  See  under  Store. 

Storax,  sto'raks,  n.  A  fragrant  resin  from  the  Orien¬ 
tal  liquid-ambar  and  styrax,  used  in  medicine  and 
perfumery.  [L.  storax,  sti/rax,  Gr.  sturax,  the  gum 
of  the  tree  sturax .] 

Store,  stor,  n.  A  source  from  which  supplies  may  be 
drawn;  a  great  quantity,  great  number;  a  place  of 
deposit  for  large  quantities;  store-house;  magazine; 
any  place  where  goods  are  sold,  whether  by  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail;  pi.  articles,  esp.  of  food,  accumulated 
for  some  specific  object.  —  v.  t.  [stored  (stord), 
storing.]  To  collect  as  a  reserved  supply  ;  to 
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accumulate,  furnish,  supply  ;  to  stock  or  furnish 
against  a  future  time  ;  to  deposit  in  a  store,  ware¬ 
house,  or  other  building,  for  preservation.  [ME. 
stor,  stoor,  provision,  stock,  OF.  estor,  a  nuptial  gift, 
estoire,  LL.  staurum ,  provision,  instaurare,  to  pro¬ 
vide  necessaries,  OF.  estorer ,  to  build,  make,  also  to 
store;  s.  rt.  Gr.  stauros ,  an  upright  pole  or  stake, 
Skr.  stathavara,  fixed,  immovable,  fr.  stha  =  E.  to 
stand ,  also  E.  restore ,  story  of  a  house,  etc.]  —  In 
store.  In  a  state  of  accumulation  or  of  readiness.  — 
To  set  s.  by.  To  value  greatly.  —  Store'-house,  n.  A 
building  for  keeping  goods  of  any  kind,  esp.  provis¬ 
ions;  a  magazine;  warehouse.- — room,  n.  A  room 
in  which  articles  are  stored.  —  Stor'age,  -ej,  n.  Act 
of  depositing  in  a  store  or  warehouse  for  safe  keep¬ 
ing;  the  safe  keeping  of  goods  in  a  warehouse;  price 
for  keeping  goods  in  a  store. 

Stork,  st&rk,  n.  A  large  migratory  wading  bird,  of 
several  species,  allied  to  the 
heron:  it  feeds  upon  fish,  rep¬ 
tiles,  etc.,  builds  its  nest  upon 
tops  of  chimneys,  etc.,  and  is 
noted  for  affection  to  its 
young  and  its  parents.  [D., 

Dan.,  Sw.,  G.,  and  OHG. ; 

firob.  same  as  Gr.  torgos,  a 
arge  bird  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  stark, 
stalk,  stand.] 

Storm,  storm,  n.  A  violent  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  atmosphere, 
producing  wind,  rain,  snow, 
hail,  or  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  ;  a  fall  of  rain  or  snow  ; 
a  violent  agitation  of  human 
society;  a" civil,  political,  or 
domestic  commotion;  tumul¬ 
tuous  force;  adversity;  distress.  (Mil.)  A  violent  as¬ 
sault  on  a  fortified  place,  —v.  t.  [stormed  (stormd), 
storming.]  (Mil.)  To  attack  and  attempt  to  take  by 
scaling  the  walls,  forcing  gates  or  breaches,  etc. — 
v.  i.  To  raise  a  tempest ;  to  blow  with  violence  ;  to 
rain,  hail,  snow,  etc.,  esp.  in  a  violent  manner,— 
xised  impersonally  ;  to  rage,  fume.  [AS.,  D.,  Dan., 
and  Sw.  storm,  G.  Sturm,  lit.  that  which  lays  low  ; 
s.  rt.  L.  sternere,  to  strew,  prostrate,  E.  strew,  star, 
stir.]  —  Storm'-beat,  a.  Beaten,  injured,  or  impaired 
by  storms.  —  Storm'y,  -I,  a.  [-iek;  -iest.]  Charac¬ 
terized  by,  or  proceeding  from,  storm;  agitated  with 
furious  winds;  boisterous;  proceeding  from  violent 
agitation  or  fury  ;  violent ;  passionate  ;  rough.  — 
Storm'iness,  n. 

Storthing,  stbr'ting,  n.  The  Parliament  of  Norway, 
elected  once  in  3  years,  but  holding  annual  sessions. 
[Norw.  storting,  fr.  stor,  great,  and  ting,  court,  court 
of  justice.] 

Story,  sto'rl,  n.  A  narration  or  recital  of  that  which 
has  occurred  ;  history  ;  esp.,  the  relation  of  an  inci¬ 
dent  or  minor  event;  a  short  narrative;  tale;  a  ficti¬ 
tious  narrative,  less  elaborate  than  a  novel  ;  a  false¬ 
hood.  —  v.  t.  [storied  (-rid),  storying.]  To  make 
the  subject  of  a  story  or  tale;  to  narrate  or  describe. 
rOF.  estoire,  estore,  same  as  histoire,  L.  historia  =  E. 
history,  q.  v.]  —  Sto'ried,  -rid,  p.  a.  Told  in  a  story; 
having  a  history  :  interesting  from  the  stories  pert, 
to  it.  —  Sto'ry-telFer,  n.  One  who  tells  stories  ;  a 
narrator  of  a  series  of  incidents  or  fictitious  talcs. 
Story,  sto'rY,  n.  A  set  of  rooms  on  the  same  floor  or 
level;  a  loft;  floor.  [OF.  estorie,  a  thing  built,  prop, 
p.  p.  of  estorer ,  to  build,  store,  q.  v.]  —  S.  post,  n  A 
vertical_post,  supporting  a  floor  or  wall. 

Stoup,  stoop,  n.  A  flagon.  (Eccl.)  A  basin  for  holy 
water  at  the  entrance  of  Rom. 

Catli.  churches.  [AS.  steap,  Ic. 
staup,  G.  stauf,  a  cup,  D.  stoop,  a 
gallon  ;  s.  rt.  Ic.  steypa,  to  pour, 
cast,  found  :  see  Steep,  v.  <.] 

Stout,  stowt,  a.  Strong  ;  lusty; 
vigorous;  robust;  bold;  intrepid; 
valiant  ;  brave  ;  big  in  stature  ; 
large.  —  n.  A  strong  kind  of 
beer.  [ME.  and  OD. ;  AS.  and 
LG.  stolt,  OF.  estout,  stout,  bold, 
rash,  G.  stolz,  proud,  L.  stolii/us, 
firm  =  E.  stolid,  q.  v.  ;  s.  rt. 
stall.]  —  Stout'ly,  adv.  —  Stout'- 
ness,  n. 

Stove,  stov,  n.  Orig.,  a  house  or  room  artificially 
warmed  ;  a  hot-house  for  plants  ;  an  apparatus  in 
which  fire  is  made  for  warming  a  room  or  house,  or 
for  culinary  or  other  purposes.  [OD.  and  LG.,  a  hot¬ 
house,  bath,  OIIG.  stupa,  a  heated  room,  Ic.  stofa., 


Stoup. 


a  bnthingroom,  eldsio,  a  fireplace,  hearth  ;  pern.  s. 
rt.  stow.] 

Stove.  See  Stave. 

Stover,  sto'ver,  n.  Fodder,  and  other  provision  for 
cattle.  [OF.  estover,  estovoir,  necessity,  provisions.] 

Stow,  sto,  v.  t.  [stowed  (stod),  stowing.]  To  place 
or  arrange  in  a  compact  mass  ;  to  fill,  by  packing 
closely.  [AS.;  OFries.  and  Ic.  sto,  a  place,  Lithuan. 
stowa,  the  place  in  which  one  stands,  fr.  stoti,  to 
stand  ;  s.  rt.  bestow,  perh.  stove.]  —  Stow'age,  -ej,  n. 
Act  or  operation  of  placing  in  a  suitable  position,  or 
the  suitable  disposition  of  several  things  together  ; 
room  for  the  reception  of  things  to  be  reposited;  state 
of  being  laid  up.  —  Stow'away,  n.  One  who  con¬ 
ceals  himself  on  a  vessel  about  to  sail,  to  obtain  a 
free  passage. 

Strabismus,  stra-biz'mus,  v.  (Med.)  An  affection  of 
one  or  both  eyes,  in  which  the  optic  axes  cannot  be 
directed  to  the  same  object ;  squinting.  [Gr.  stra- 
bismos,  fr.  strabizein,  to  squint,  strabon,  distorted, 
strephein,  to  twist,  turn.] 

Straddle,  strad'dl,  v.  i.  [-pled  (-did),  -dung.]  To 
stand  or  walk  with  the  legs  far  apart. —  v.t.  To 
stand  or  sit  astride  of.  —  n.  Act  of  standing,  sitting, 
or  walking  with  the  feet  further  apart  than  usual; 
position,  or  distance  between  the  feet,  of  one  who 
straddles.  (Stock  Exch.)  A  contract  which  gives 
the  holder  the  privilege  of  calling  for  stock  at  a 
fixed  price,  or  of  delivering  it  at  the  same  price  to 
the  party  who  signs  the  contract.  [ProvE.,  fr. 
stride.] 

Straggle,  strag'gl,  v.  i.  [-gled  (-gld),  -glino.]  To 
wander  from  the  direct  course  or  way  ;  to  rove  ;  to 
wander  at  large  without  any  certain  direction  or  ob¬ 
ject  ;  to  spread  apart.';  to  escape  or  stretch  bej'ond 
proper  limits,  as  the  branches  of  a  plant ;  to  occur 
at  intervals  or  apart  from  one  another.  [ProvE. 
strackling,  a  loose,  wild  fellow,  fr.  ME.  straken,  to 
go,  roam,  AS.  strican,  to  go  ;  s.  rt.  strike,  stroll, 
struggle ;  not  fr.  stray.]  —  Strag'gler,  n.  One  who 
straggles;  a  vagabond. 

Straight,  strat,  a.  [straighter;  straigiitest.]  Pass¬ 
ing  from  one  point  to  another  by  the  nearest  course; 
direct;  not  deviating  or  crooked.  (Bot.)  Not  much 
curved.  According’with  justice  and  rectitude  ;  up¬ 
right  ;  even  or  uniform  in  quality  ;  without  excep¬ 
tion  or  reservation. — adv.  Immediately;  directly; 
in  the  shortest  time.  [AS.  streht,  p.  p.  of  streccan  = 
E.  to  stretch,  q.  v.;  not  the  same  as  strait,  but  s.  rt.] 
— Straight'en,  -n,  v.  t.  [-ened  (-nd), -ening.]  To 
make  straight,  reduce  to  a  straight  form.— Straight' 
ener,  n.  —  Straight'forward,  a.  Proceeding  in  a 
straight  course;  not  deviating.  —  Straight'ly,  adv. 
In  a  right  line ;  not  crookedly.  —  Straight'ness, 
n.  Quality  or  state  of  being,  etc.  ;  rectitude.  — 
Straight 'way,  adv.  Immediately;  without  loss  of 
time;  without  delay. 

Straight,  Straighten.  Sometimes  written  for  Strait, 

Straiten. 

Strain,  stran,  v.  t.  [strained  (strand),  straining.] 
To  draw  with  force,  stretch  ;  to  put  to  the  utmost 
strength,  exert  to  the  utmost ;  to  harm  by  over-ex¬ 
ertion,  injure  by  drawing  or  stretching,  sprain;  to 
make  tighter  ;  to  make  uneasy  or  unnatural,  force, 
constrain;  to  filter.  —  v.  i.  To  make  violent  efforts; 
to  be  filtered.  —  n.  A  violent  effort ;  esp.,  an  inju¬ 
rious  tension  of  the  muscles,  or  hurtful  over-exer¬ 
tion;  a  continued  course  of  action;  a  particular  por¬ 
tion  of  a  tune  ;  esp.,  one  with  a  peculiar  interest  or 
expression  ;  the  subject  or  theme  of  a  poem  or  dis¬ 
course;  style  ;  turn  ;  tendency  ;  inborn  disposition; 
family;  family  blood.  [ME.  streinen,  OF.  estraindre, 
L.  stringere,  stnctnm,  to  draw  tight ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  stran- 
gos,  twisted,  strangizein,  to  press  out,  Lithuan.  stregti, 
to  become  stiff,  freeze  into  ice,  AS.  streccan  =  E.  to 
stretch,  also  E.  constrain,  distrain,  strait,  stringent, 
strict.]—  Strain'er,n.  One  who  strains;  that  through 
which  any  liquid  passes  for  purification. 

Strait,  strat,  a.  Narrow;  close;  not  broad  ;  difficult ; 
distressful.  —  n.  (Geog.)  A  narrow  pass  or  passage, 
cither  in  a  mountain  or  in  the  ocean,  —  chiefly  in  pi. 
Distress;  difficulty;  distressing  necessity.  [ME.  streit, 
OF.  estreit,  narrow,  close,  strict,  L.  strictns,  strict, 
prop.  p.  p.  of  stringere :  see  Strain  and  Strict.]  — 
Strait'ly,  adv.  In  a  straight  manner;  narrowly; 
closely;  strictly;  rigorously;  intimately.  —  Strait'- 
ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  strait;  narrowness; 
strictness;  rigor;  distress;  difficulty;  want:  scarcity. 
—  Strait'en,  -n,  v.  t.  [-ened  (-nd) -eninc..]  To  make 
strait,  narrow,  confine;  to  make  tenseor  tight;  to  dis¬ 
tress,  press  with  poverty  or  other  necessity.— Strait'- 
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jacket,, ii.  A strait-waistcoat. — laced, -last, n.  Bound 
tightly  with  stays;  strict  in  manners  or  morals.— 
-waist' coat,  n.  A  dress  used  for  restraining  maniacs, 
or  those  laboring  under  violent  delirium,  and  having 
long  sleeves  which  arc  tied  behind  the  back,  so  that 
the  arms  cannot  be  extricated  from  them. 

Strake,  strak,  n.  An  iron  band  by  which  the  felloes 
of  a  wheel  are  secured  to  each  other.  ( Shiji-builil - 
tug.)  A  continuous  range  of  planks  on  the  bottom 
or  sides  of  a  vessel,  reaching  from  the  stem  to  the 
stern;  a  streak.  [See  Streak.] 

Stramineous,  stra-min'e-us,  it.  Consisting  of  straw  ; 
chaffy  ;  like  straw  ;  straw-colored.  [L.  stramineus, 
fr.  stranien,  straw,  fr.  sterncre,  stratum,  to  spread 
out,  strew.] 

Stramonium,  stra-mo'nY-um,  Stramony,  stram'o-nt, 
n.  ( Bot .)  A  poisonous 
>lant  having  rank 
eaves,  and  large  trum¬ 
pet-shaped  flowers,  —  a 
species  of  Datura, — 
used  in  medicine  as  a 
narcotic  ;  thorn-a  p  p  1  e. 

[NL.  stramonium,  Kuss. 
durmdn.] 

Strand,  strand,  n.  The 
shore  or  beach  of  the  sea 
or  ocean,  or  of  a  large 
lake.  —  v.  t.  To  drive  or 
run  aground  on  a  shore 
or  strand,  as  a  ship. — ■ 
v.  i.  To  drift  or  be  driv¬ 
en  on  shore;  to  run 
aground.  [AS.,  D.,  Dan., 

Sw.,  and  G.  strand,  Ic. 
strond,  margin,  edge,  D. 
stranden,  to  reach  the  Stramonium, 

strand;  perh.  s.  rt.  stra-  Leaf,  Flower,  and  Fruit. 
turn.] 

Strand,  strand,  n.  One  of  the  twists  of  which  a  rope 
is  composed. —  v.  t.  To  break  one  of  the  strands 
of  (a  rope).  [D.  streen.  streng,  G.  straehne,  a  skein, 
hank;  s.  rt.  G.  strung,  skein,  cord  =  E.  string.] 

Strange,  stranj,  a.  Belonging  to  another  country;  not 
domestic ;  belonging  to  other  persons ;  not  before 
known,  heard,  or  seen ;  not  according  to  the  common 
way;  causing  surprise;  exciting  curiosity ;  new;  out¬ 
landish;  wonderful;  astonishing;  odd;  queer;  eccen¬ 
tric  ;  particular.  [OF.  estrange,  L.  extraneus,  that  is 
without,  fr.  extra  (q.  v.),  outside;  s.  rt.  estrange,  ex¬ 
traneous.]  —  Strange'ly,  adv.  —  Strange'ness,  n.  — 
Stran'ger,  n.  One  who  is  strange;  a  foreigner;  one 
whose  home  is  at  a  distance  from  the  place  where  he 
is,  but  in  the  same  country;  one  who  is  unknown  or 
unacquainted,  or  not  familiar;  one  not  admitted  to 
fellowship;  a  guest;  visitor.  (Law.)  One  not  privy 
to  an  act,  contract,  or  title.  [OF.  estrangier.] 

Strangle,  stran'gl,  v.  t.  [-gled  (-gld),  -gling.]  To 
destroy  the  life  of  by  stopping  respiration,  suffocate, 
choke;  to  suppress.  [OF.  estrangier,  L.  strangulate, 
Gr.  strangaloein,  -galizein,  to  strangle,  fr.  strangale,  a 
halter,  strangos,  twisted:  see  Strain  and  Stretch.] 
—  Straggler,  n.— Stran'gles,  -glz,  n.  (Far.)  A  tu¬ 
mor  or  swelling  in  a  horse’s  throat.  —  Stran'gula'- 
ted,  a.  (Surg.)  Having  the  circulation  stopped  in 
any  part  by  compression.  —  Stran'gula'tion,  n.  Act 
of  strangling;  suffocation.  (Med.)  Inordinate  com¬ 
pression  or  constriction.  —  Stran'gury,  -gu-rT,  n. 
(Med.)  A  painful  discharge  of  urine,  drop  by  drop. 
[L.  stranguria,  Gr.  strangouria,  fr.  strangx,  a  drop, 
that  which  oozes  out  (fr.  strangos),  and  ouron  =  E. 
urine.]  —  Strangu'rious,  stran-gu'rT-us,  a.  Labor¬ 
ing  under  strangury;  of  the  nature  of  strangury. 

Strap,  strap,  n.  A  long,  narrow  slip  of  cloth,  leather, 
or  other  material,  of  various  forms  and  for  various 
uses;  an  instrument  for  sharpening  a  razor;  a  strop. 
( Carp.)  An  iron  plate  for  connecting  2  or  more  tim¬ 
bers,  to  which  it  is  screwed  by  bolts.  (Much.)  A 
band  or  strip  of  metal,  usually  curved,  to  clasp  and 
hold  other  parts.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  rope  formed 
into  a  circle,  used  to  retain  a  block  in  its  position. — 
v.  t.  [strapped  (strapt), -ping.]  To  beat  or  chas¬ 
tise  with  a  strap;  to  fasten  or  bind  with  a  strap;  to 
sharpen  by  rubbing  on  a  strap,  or  strop,  as  a  razor. 
[.ME.  strope,  AS.  stropp,  a  noose,  loop,  L.  struppus, 
a  strap,  thong,  fillet,  Gr.  strophos,  a  twisted  band, 
cord,  fr.  strephein,  to  twist :  see  Strophe.]  —  Strap- 
pa'do,  n.  A  military  punishment,  which  consisted 
m  drawing  anl  offender  to  the  top  of  a  beam,  and 
letting  him  fall.  —  v.  t.  To  punish  or  torture  by  the 
strappado.  [It.  strappata,  a  pull,  the  strappado,  fr. 


strappare,  to  pull,  wring,  IIG.  slrap/en,  to  pull 
tight,  prob.  fr.  L.  struppus.] 

Strapping,  strap' ping,  a.  Tall  ;  lusty  ;  bouncing. 
[Armor,  strapa,  to  make  a  noise,  It.  strappare,  to 
tear  away  violently.] 

Strata,  pi.  of  Stratum. 

Statagem,  strat'a-jem,  n.  A  plan  or  scheme  for  deceiv¬ 
ing  an  enemy;  any  artifice.  [OF.  stratugeme,  L.  and 
Gr.  stratagema,  lit.  the  device  of  a  general,  fr.  strat- 
egos,  a  general,  fr.  stratos,  an  army,  and  agein,  to 
lead.]  —  Strat'eget'ics, -jet'iks,  «.  (Mil.)  Science 
of  military  movement ;  generalship.  —  Strate'gic, 
-gical,  -te'jik-al,  a.  Fert.  to  strategy;  effected  by  ar¬ 
tifice.  [Gr.  strategia,  generalship.]  —  Strategic  point. 
Any  point  or  region  in  the  theater  of  warlike  opera¬ 
tions  which  affords  to  its  possessor  an  advantage 
over  his  opponent.  —  Strategist,  n.  One  skilled  in 
strategy,  or  the  science  of  directing  great  military 
movements.—  Strat'egy,  n.  Science  of  military  com¬ 
mand,  or  science  of  directing  great  military  move¬ 
ments;  generalship. 

Stratum,  stra'tum,  n. ;  pi.  -ta,  -ta.  (Geol.)  A  layer  of 
earth  or  rock  of  any  kind,  formed  by  natural  causes, 
esp.  when  it  is  one  of  a  series  of  layers.  A  bed  or 
layer  artificially  made.  [L.,  prop.  neut.  of  p.  p.  of 
sternere,  Gr.  stomunai,  to  spread  out ;  see  Star.1 

—  Strat'ify,  strat'f-fi,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -eying.] 
To  form  or  deposit  in  layers,  as  substances  in  the 
earth;  to  lay  in  strata.  [L./ace?-e,  to  make.]  —  Strat'- 
ifica'tion,  n.  State  of  being  formed  into  layers  in 
the  earth;  act  of  laying  in  strata;  process  of  being 
arranged  in  strata  or  layers.  —  Strat'iform,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  strata.  1 L.  forma,  form.] 

Straw,  straw,  n.  The  stalk  or  stem  of  certain  species 
of  grain,  pulse,  etc.;  a  mass  of  the  stalks  of  certain 
species  of  grain  when  cut,  and  after  being  thrashed; 
anything  proverbially  worthless.  [AS.  stream,  strea, 
D.'stroo,  OIIG.  strou,  L.  stranien,  straw,  litter,  stru- 
ere,  to  heap  up,  Goth,  stravjen  =  E.  to  strew,  q.  v.  ; 
s.  rt.  star,  q.  v.]  —  Man  of  strata.  An  image  of 
straw,  etc.,  resembling  a  man;  an  imaginary  person. 

—  S.  bail.  Worthless  bail,  as  being  given  by  irre¬ 
sponsible  persons.  —  S.  bid.  A  bid  for  a  contract, 
which  the  bidder  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  fulfill.  — 
To  be  in  the  s.  To  be  brought  to  bed,  as  a  pregnant 
woman,  beds  having  been  formerly  made  of  straw. 

—  Straw'y,  -I,  a.  Pert,  to,  made  of,  or  like,  straw. 

—  Straw'-coFor,  n.  The  color  of  dry  straw;  a  del¬ 
icate,  yellowish  color.  —  Straw'berry,  n.  A  plant 
and  its  fruit,  of  many 
varieties.  [AS.  strea- 
berige,—ix.  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  its  runners 
to  straws.] 

Stray,  stra,  v_.  i. 

[strayed  (strad), 
straying.]  To  wan¬ 
der,  as  from  a  direct 
course,  from  compa¬ 
ny,  or  from  the  proper 
limits,  or  from  the 
path  of  duty  or  recti¬ 
tude;  to  deviate,  err, 

Bwerve,  depart ;  to  go 
astray ;  to  go  at  large, 
roam,  rove.  —  «. 

Having  gone  astray; 
strayed  ;  wandering. 

—  n.  Any  domestic 

animal  that  wanders 
at  large,  or  is  lost ;  an  Strawberry, 

estrav.  [OF.  estraier,  Leaf>  Flower  and  Fruit, 
to  stray,  Proven,  es- 

tradier,  one  who  roves  about  the  streets,  fr.  estrada, 
OF.  cstree,  It.  strada,  L.  strata  —  E.  street,  q.  v.] 

Streak,  strek,  n.  A  line  or  long  mark,  of  a  different 
color  from  the  ground  ;  a  stripe.  (Ship-building.)  A 
uniform  range  of  planks  on  the  side  or  bottom,  reach¬ 
ing  _from  the  stem  to  the  stern. — v.t.  [streaked 
(strekt),  streaking.]  To  form  streaks  or  stripes  in; 
to  stripe.  [Same  as  strake;  ME.  streke,  strike,  AS. 
strica,  Sw.  strek,  a  line,  AS.  strican,  to  go,  Sw.  stryka 
=  E.  to  stroke,  strike.]  —  Streaked,  strekt  or  strek'ed, 
a.  Marked  or  variegated  with  stripes  of  a  different 
color.  —  Streak'y,  -T,  a.  Having  streaks;  striped; 
variegated  with  lines  of  a  different  color. 

Stream,  strem,  n.  A  river,  brook,  or  other  course  of 
running  water;  a  current  of  fluid,  as  of  water  in  the 
ocean,  or  of  melted  metal,  or  a  flow  of  air  or  gas;  an 
issuing  in  beams  or  rays,  as  of  light;  anything  iseu 
ing  from  a  source,  and  moving  with  a  continued  suo- 
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cession  of  parts;  drift;  tendency;  current  of  affairs 
or  events;  a  number  of  individuals  moving  on  with¬ 
out  interval.  —  v.i.  [streamed  (stremd),  stream¬ 
ing.]  To  issue  in  a  stream,  flow  in  a  current,  as  a 
fluid  or  whatever  resembles  fluids;  to  pour  out  or 
emit  an  abundant  stream  (of  tears)  ;  to  issue  in 
streaks  or  rays,  radiate;  to  extend,  stretch  in  a  long 
line.  —  v.  t.  To  send  forth  in  a  current  or  stream;  to 
pour.  [AS.;  D.  strooni,  Sw.,  Dan.,  and  G.  strom,  Ir. 
sroth,  Lithuan.  srowe ,  a  current,  flow,  Skr.  sru,  Gr. 
rheein,  to  flow  ;  s.  rt.  rheum,  rhythm,  ruminate,  ca¬ 
tarrh.]  —  Stream'er,  «.  An  ensign  or  flag;  pennon; 
an  auroral  stream  or  column  of  light  shooting  up¬ 
ward  from  the  horizon.  —  Stream'let,  n.  A  small 
stream;  rivulet;  rill.  —  Stream'y,  -T,  a.  Abounding 
with  streams  or  running  water;  flowing  with  a  cur¬ 
rent. 

Street,  stret,  n.  A  paved  way  or  road;  a  city  road; 
main  way,  disting,  fr.  a  lane  or  alley.  [AS.  street, 
1,.  strata  (via),  paved  (way),  fr.  sternere,  stratum ,  to 
spread,  pave:  see  Stray.]  —  Street'-walk'er,  n.  A 
common  prostitute  who  offers  herself  to  sale  in  the 
streets. 

Strength,  Strengthen,  etc.  See  under  Strong. 

Strenuous,  stren'u-us,  a.  Eagerly  pressing  or  urgent; 
zealous;  earnest;  valiant;  intrepid.  [L.  strenuus  ;  s. 
rt.  Gr.  strenes,  strong,  stereos,  firm:  see  Stere.] — 
Stren'uously,  adv.  —  Stren'uousness,  n. 

Stress,  stres,  n.  That  which  bears  with  force  or 
weight,  or  the  force  or  weight  itself;  that  which  con¬ 
strains;  pressure;  urgency;  importance;  violence. 
( Mecli .)  Force  exerted  in  any  direction  or  manner 
between  contiguous  bodies  or  parts  of  bodies.  [Abbr. 
of  distress,  q.  v.,  under  Distrain.] 

Stretch,  strecfi,  v.  t.  [stretched  (strecht),  stretch¬ 
ing.]  To  draw  out,  extend,  esp.  in  length;  to  extend 
in  breadth,  spread,  expand;  to  reach  out,  put  forth; 
to  make  tense,  render  tight;  to  strain;  to  exaggerate; 
to  extend  too  far.  —  v.  i.  To  be  drawn  out  in  length 
or  in  breadth,  or  both;  to  be  extended,  spread;  to  be 
extended,  without  breaking,  as  elastic  substances; 
to  strain  beyond  the  truth,  exaggerate.  (Naut.)  To 
direct  a  course,  sail;  to  make  violent  efforts  in  run¬ 
ning. —  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  reach;  ef¬ 
fort;  struggle;  strain;  extent  to  which  anything  may 
be  stretched  ;  any  extended  portion  or  division. 
( Naut .)  Reach  or  extent  of  progress  on  one  tack;  a 
tack;  course;  direction.  [AS.  streccan,  fr.  strsec, 
Strec,  strong,  violent,  same  as  stearc  =  E.  stark,  q. 
v.;  s.  rt.  string,  strong,  strain,  strait,  straight,  strin¬ 
gent,  strangle,  strict .]  —  Stretchier,  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  stretches.  {Masonry.)  A  brick  or  stone 
laid  with  its  longer  dimension  in  the  line  of  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wall.  A  piece  of  timber  in  building. 
( Naut .)  A  narrow  piece  of  plank  for  rowers  to  brace 


Stretcher. 

their  feet  against.  A  litter  or  frame  for  carrying 
sick,  wounded,  or  dead  persons. 

Strew,  stroo  or  stro,  v.  t.  [strewed  (strood  or  strod); 
strewino.]  To  scatter,  spread  by  scattering;  to  scat¬ 
ter  loosely;  to  cover  by  scattering  something  over. 
[AS.  streowian,  fr.  streaw  =  E.  straw,  q.  v.;  s.  rt.  Ic. 
stra,  Sw.  str-o,  G.  streuen,  to  strew,  L .struere,  to  heap 
up,  sternere,  to  scatter,  E.  stratum,  star.] 

Stria,  stri'a,  n.  ;pl.  Stri'^e,  -e.  {Nat.  Hist.)  A  small 
channel,  or  thread-like  line,  in  the  surface  of  a  shell, 
a  crystal,  or  other  object.  [L.,  a  furrow,  streak.]  — 
Stri^ate,  -at,  -ated,  a.  Formed  with  small  channels; 
finely  channeled. 

Stricken,  Strickle.  See  under  Strike. 

Strict,  strikt,  a.  Strained;  drawn  close;  tight;  tense; 
not  relaxed;  exact;  accurate;  rigorously  nice ;  gov¬ 
erned  or  governing  by  exact  rules;  observing  exact 
rules;  rigorous;  rigidly  interpreted;  exactly  limited; 
restricted;  severe.  [L.  strictus,  p.  p.  of  stringere,  to 
draw  or  bind  tight,  to  compress,  urge;  s.  rt.  stress, 


strain  (q  .v.),  strait,  astringent ,  constrain,  restrain , 
etc.]  —  Strict'ly,  adv.  —  Strictness,  n.—  Stricture, 
strik'chur,  n.  A  touch  of  adverse  criticism;  critical 
remark;  censure.  {Med.)  A  drawing;  a  morbid  con¬ 
traction  of  any  passage  of  the  body.  [L.  strictura, 
prop.  fern,  of  fut.  p.  of  stringere.]  —  Strin'gent, 
-jent,  a.  Binding  strongly  ;  urgent.  [L.  stringens, 
p.  pr.  of  stringere .]  —  Stringency,  -jen-sl,  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being,  etc.;  severe  pressure. 

Stride,  strid,  n.  A  step,  esp.  one  that  is  long,  meas¬ 
ured,  or  pompous;  space  covered  by  a  long  step. — 
v.  i.  [imp.  strid,  strode  (strod);  p.p.  strid,  strid¬ 
den;  striding.]  To  walk  with  long  steps;  to  strad¬ 
dle.  —  v.t.  To  pass  over  at  a  step.  [ME.  striden,  to 
stride,  walk  with  long  steps,  LG.  striden,  AS .  stri- 
dan,  to  stride,  also  to  strive,  OS.  stridian,  O Fries. 
strida  =  E.  to  strive,  OS.  and  OFries.  strid  =  E. 
strife;  s.  rt.  straddle,  astride,  bestride.'] 

Stridor,  stri'dor,  n.  A  harsh,  shrill,  or  creaking  noise. 
[L.,  fr.  stridere,  to  make  any  harsh,  grating,  or 
creaking  sound.]  —  Stri'dent,  a.  Characterized  by 
harshness;  grating.  [L.  stridens,  p.  pr.  of  stridere .] 
—  Strid'ulous,  strld'u-lus,  a.  Making  a  small, 
harsh  sound,  or  a  creaking.  [L.  stridulus.] 

Strife,  strlf,  n.  Exertion  or  contention  for  superior¬ 
ity,  intellectual  or  physical;  contention  in  battle; 
struggle  for  victory ;  that  which  is  contended  against. 
[OF.  estrif,  Ic.  stridh,  OS.,  OFries.,  I)an.,  and  Sw. 
strid,  OIIG.  strit,  OL.  stlis,  L.  lis,  strife;  s.  rt.  stride , 
litigate.]  —  Strive,  strlv,  v.  i.  [imp.  strove  (strov); 
p.  p.  striven  (striven);  striving.]  To  make  efforts, 
use  exertion,  labor  hard;  to  struggle  in  opposition; 
to  contend  reciprocally,  vie,  emulate,  endeavor,  aim. 
[OF.  est river,  fr.  estrif. ]  —  Striv'er,  n. 

Strigose,  stri-gos',  Stri'gous,  -gus,  a.  { Bot .)  Set  with 
stiff,  lanceolate  bristles  ;  hispid.  [L.  strigosus,  fr. 
stringere ,  to  scrape.] 

Strike,  strlk,  v.  t.  [imp.  struck;  p.  p.  struck,  strick. 
EN  (strook,  obs.);  striking:  struck  is  more  com¬ 
monly  used,  in  the  p.  p.,  than  stricken.]  To  touch 
or  hit  with  some  force,  give  a  blow  to;  to  give  (a 
blow);  to  impel  with  or  as  with  a  blow;  to  stamp 
with  a  stroke,  coin;  to  cause  to  enter  or  penetrate; 
to  graze  in  successive  hits  or  touches;  to  punish, 
smite;  to  cause  to  sound  by  one  or  more  beats;  to 
lower,  let  or  take  down;  to  impress  strongly;  to  af¬ 
fect  in  some  particular  manner  by  a  sudden  impres¬ 
sion  or  impulse;  to  produce  by  a  sudden  action;  to 
make  and  ratify;  to  level  (a  measure  of  grain,  salt, 
etc.)  by  scraping  off  with  a  straight  instrument  what 
is  above  the  level  of  the  top. —  v.  i.  To  make  a  quick 
blow  or  thrust;  to  hit,  dash,  clash;  to  sound  by  per¬ 
cussion,  with  blows,  or  as  if  with  blows;  to  make  an 
attack;  to  touch;  to  be  stranded;  to  pass  with  a  quick 
or  strong  effect,  penetrate;  to  quit  work  in  order  to 
compel  an  increase,  or  prevent  a  reduction,  of  wages, 
etc.;  to  lower  a  flag  or  colors  in  token  of  respect,  or 
to  signify  a  surrender  of  the  ship  t'o  an  enemy;  to 
break  forth,  commence  suddenly. — n.  An  instru¬ 
ment  with  a  straight  edge  for  leveling  a  measure  of 
grain,  salt,  etc.;  act  of  combining  and  quitting  work 
in  order  to  compel  an  employer  to  pay  a  certain  scale 
of  wages,  etc.  ( Geol .)  The  horizontal  direction 
of  the  out-cronping  edges  of  tilted  rocks.  In  games 
of  ball,  a  ball  hit  at  and  missed  by  the  batsman ;  also 
a  good  ball  not  struck  at.  [AS.  strican,  to  go,  pro¬ 
ceed,  advance,  strike,  D.  strijken,  G.  streichen,  to 
smooth,  rub,  stroke,  spread,  strike:  see  Streak.]  — 
To  strike  hatids  with.  To  make  a  compact  or  agree¬ 
ment  with.  —  To  s.  off.  To  separate  by  a  blow  or  any 
sudden  action.  ( Print A  To  impress,  print. —  To  s. 
out.  To  produce  by  collision,  force  out;  to  blot  out, 
efface,  erase;  to  devise,  invent,  contrive. —  To  s.  sail. 
To  take  in  sail;  to  cease  to  advance.  —  To  s.  up.  To 
cause  to  sound;  to  begin  to  sing  or  play.  —  Strik'er, 
n.  —  Strick'en,  strlk'n,  p.  a.  Struck  ;  smitten  ; 
brought  under  influence  or  control;  worn  out;  ad¬ 
vanced;  whole,  entire,  —  said  of  the  hour  as  marked 
by  the  striking  of  the  clock.  —  Strick'le,  -1,  n.  An 
instrument  to  strike  grain  to  a  level  with  the  meas¬ 
ure;  an  instrument  for  whetting  scythes;  a  rifle. — 
Stroke,  strok,  n.  A  blow;  the  striking  of  one  body 
against  another;  a  hostile  blow  or  attack;  a  sudden 
attack  of  disease  or  affliction;  calamity;  fatal  attack; 
the  sound  of  the  clock;  a  dash  in  writing  or  print¬ 
ing;  the  touch  of  a  pen  or  pencil;  a  masterly  effort; 
an  effort  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  produced  ;  series 
of  operations.  {Naut.)  The  sweep  of  an  oar  in  row¬ 
ing;  the  strokesman.  (Steam  Eng.)  The  entire  move¬ 
ment  of  the  piston  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
cylinder. — v.t.  [stroked  (strokt),  stroking.]  To 
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rub  gently  with  the  hand;  esp.,  to  rub  gently  iu  one 
direction,  soothe ;  to  make  smooth.  |  AS.  strac,  a 
blow,  fr.  strican,  to  strike,  stracian ,  to  stroke,  fr. 
strac.]  —  Strok'er,  n.  One  who  strokes  ;  one  who 
pretends  to  cure  by  stroking.—  Strokes'man,  n.  The 
man  who  rows  the  aftermost  oar,  and  whose  stroke 
is  to  be  followed  by  the  rest. 

String,  string,  n.  A  small  or  slender  rope,  line,  or 
cord  ;  a  ribbon  ;  thread  on  which  anything  is 
tiled  ;  line  of  things  ;  cord  of  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment;  nerve  or  tendon  of  an  animal  body;  series  of 
things  connected  or  following  in  succession;  num¬ 
ber  of  points  made  in  a  game  of  billiards.  (Ship¬ 
building.)  The  highest  range  of  planks  in  a  ship’s 
ceiling. —  v.  t.  [imp.  strung;  p.  p.  strung,  rarely 
stringed  (stringd);  stringing.]  To  furnish  with 
strings;  to  put  in  tune  the  strings  of  (a  stringed  in¬ 
strument)  ;  to  put  on  a  string  or  thread  ;  to  make 
tense,  strengthen  ;  to  deprive  of  strings,  strip  the 
strings  from.  [ME.  and  D.  streng,  AS.  strenge .  a 
cord,  fr.  strung,  D.  strenc/  =  E.  strong ;  s.  rt.  Gr. 
strangale,  a  halter,  E.  strain ,  strict,  etc.]  — Stringed, 
stringd,  a.  Having  strings.  —  String'y,  -Y,  a.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  strings  or  small  threads  ;  fibrous  ;  fila¬ 
mentous  ;  capable  of  being  drawn  into  a  string,  or 
strings;  ropy ;  viscid.— String'iness,  n.— Stringier,  n. 
One  who  strings;  one  who  makes  or  provides  strings, 
esp.  for  bows.  ( Railroad  fingin.)  A  longitudinal 
sleeper.  A  streak  of  planking  carried  round  the  in¬ 
side  of  a  vessel  on  the  under  side  of  the  beams;  a 
long  horizontal  timber  in  a  frame,  to  tie  uprights, 
support  a  floor,  etc.  —  String'-halt,  n.  (Far.)  A 
sudden  and  convulsive  twitching  of  the  hinder  leg 
of  a  horse,  —  corruptly  called  spring-halt. 

Stringent,  Stringency.  See  under  Strict. 

Strip,  strip,  v.  t.  [stripped  (stript),  stripping.]  To 
pull  or  tear  off  (a  covering) ;  to  deprive  of  a  cover¬ 
ing,  skin,  peel;  to  deprive,  bereave,  make  destitute; 
to  uncover,  unsheathe;  to  press  out  the  last  milk  of, 
at  a  milking.  —  v.  i.  To  take  off  clothes  or  covering, 
undress. — n.  A  narrow  piece,  comparatively  long. 
[AS.  strypan,  D.  stroopen,  to  strip,  plunder,  strij)- 
pen,  to  whip,  strip  off  leaves,  strepen,  to  stripe,  Of). 
stroopen,  to  skin,  flay  ;  s.  rt.  G.  streifen,  L.  stringere, 
to  graze,  E.  strike.]  —  Stripping,  n.  A  youth  just 
passing  from  boyhood  to  manhood;  a  lad.  —  Strip'- 
pings,  n.pl.  The  last  milk  drawn  from  a  cow  at  a 
milking. —Stripe,  strip,  n.  A  line,  or  long,  narrow 
division  of  anything,  of  a  different  color  or  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  ground;  a  long,  narrow  piece  attached 
to  something  of  a  different  color;  any  linear  varia¬ 
tion  of  color,  texture,  or  appearance;  a  stroke  or 
blow,  esp.  one  with  a  rod,  strap,  or  scourge  ;  along, 
narrow  discoloration  of  the  skin  made  by  the  blow 
©f  a  lash  or  rod.— v.  t.  [striped  (stript),  striping.] 
To  make  stripes,  form  with  lines  of  different  colors, 
variegate  with  stripes.  [LG.,  a  strip,  stripe,  stripen, 
to  stripe,  OD.  strijpe, a  stripe,  fr.  stroopen.]— Striped, 
stript,  a.  Having  stripes  of  different  colors. 

Strive.  See  under  Strife. 

Strobile,  strob'il,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  multiple  fruit  in  the 
form  of  a  cone  or  head, 
as  that  of  the  hop  or 
pine;  a  cone:  see 
Pericarp.  (Physiol.) 

An  individual  produ- 
c  i  n  g  ,  non-sexually, 
sexual  individuals  dif¬ 
fering  from  itself  also 
in  other  respects,  as 
the  tape-worm.  [F.  5 
Gr.  strobilos,  fr.  streph- 
ein,  to  twist.] 

Stroke,  etc.  See  under 
Strike. 

Stroll,  s  t  r  0  1,  r.  i. 

[strolled  (strold), 

STROLLING.]  To  Wail- 
d  e  r  on  foot,  ramble 
idly  or  leisurely,  rove, 
roam,  range,  stray.  — 
n.  A  wandering  on 
foot;  a  walking  idly  and  leisurely;  a  ramble.  [Dan. 
stryge,  G.  etraucheln,  Swiss  strolchen,  to  wander 
about,  rove,  Sw.  strykel ,  G.  streicher,  a  stroller;  s.  rt. 
strike,  straggle,  struggle.] — Stroll'er,  n.  One  who 
strolls;  a  vagabond;  vagrant. 

Strong,  strong,  a.  [stronger  (stron'ger),  stron¬ 
gest.]  Having  physical  active  power,  or  great 
physical  power  to  act  ;  vigorous  ;  having  physical 
passive  power ;  having  ability  to  bear  or  endure  ; 


able  to  sustain  attacks;  not  easily  subdued  or  taken; 
having  great  military  or  naval  force  ;  having  great 
wealth,  means,  or  resources  ;  reaching  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  or  limit,  in  respect  to  strength  or  numbers; 
moving  with  rapidity;  violent;  impetuous;  naturally 
secure  against  the  attacks  of  disease;  sound;  robust; 
adapted  to  make  a  deep  or  effectual  impression  on 
the  mind  or  imagination;  ardent;  zealous;  earnestly 
engaged;  having  virtues  of  great  efficacy;  or  having 
a  particular  quality  in  a  great  degree;  full  of  spirit; 
intoxicating  ;  affecting  the  sight  forcibly  ;  bright ; 
vivid  ;  affecting  the  taste  or  smell  powerfully  ;  not 
of  easy  digestion;  solid;  well  established;  not  easily 
overthrown  or  altered;  violent;  vehement;  earnest; 
having  great  force,  vigor,  power,  etc.,  as  the  mind, 
intellect,  or  any  faculty  ;  comprising  much  in  few 
words;  energetic.  (Stock  Exchange.)  Tending  to 
higher  prices.  [AS.  and  Sw.  strung,  D.,  Dan.,  and 
G.  streng ;  s.  rt.  stark,  etc.]  —  Strong  verbs.  ( Gram.) 
Verbs  which  form  their  past  tenses  and  passive  par¬ 
ticiples,  not  by  adding  -ed  and  -t,  but  by  vowel 
changes,  or  ablaut,  q.  v.;  as  break,  broke  ;  get,  got. — 
Strong'hold,  n.  A  fastness  ;  fort  or  fortress  ;  forti¬ 
fied  place  ;  place  of  security.  —  Strong'ly,  adv.  In 
a  strong  manner;  with  strength;  witli  great  force  or 
power  ;  firmly  ;  forcibly  ;  eagerly.  —  Strength,  n. 
Quality  or  state  of  being  strong  ;  capacity  for  exer¬ 
tion  or  endurance,  whether  physical,  intellectual, 
or  moral ;  quality  of  bodies  by  which  they  endure 
the  application  of  force  without  breaking  or  yield¬ 
ing  ;  power  of  resisting  attacks  ;  effective  power  in 
an  institution  or  enactment  ;  legal  or  moral  force  ; 
one  who,  or  that  which,  is  regarded  as  embodying 
force,  strength,  or  firmness  ;  amount  or  numbers  of 
any  body,  as  of  an  army,  navy,  etc.  ;  vigor  of  style, 
force  of  expression,— said  of  a  literary  work  ;  inten¬ 
sity  or  degree  of  the  distinguishing  and  essential 
element  ;  vehemence  ;  force.  [AS.  strengdhu,  fr. 
strung.]  —  Strengthen,  v.  t.  [-ened  (-nd),  -ening.] 
To  make  strong  or  stronger,  add  strength  to;  to  fix 
in  resolution  ;  to  cause  to  increase  in  power  or  se¬ 
curity  ;  to  invigorate,  confirm,  establish,  fortify, 
animate,  encourage.  —  v.  i.  To  grow  strong  or  stron¬ 
ger.  —  Strength'ener,  n. 

Strontia,  stron'shY-a,  -tian,  -shY-an,  n.  (Min.)  An  in¬ 
fusible  grayish  white  earth,  the  oxide  of  strontium: 
the  nitrate  of  strontia  is  used  in  red  fireworks.  [Fr. 
Strontian,  in  Argyleshire,  where  it  was  first  found.] 

Strop,  strop,  n.  A  strip  of  leather,  or  of  wood  covered 
witli  leather  or  other  suitable  material,  for  sharpen¬ 
ing  razors,  etc.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  rope  spliced 
circularly,  and  put  round  a  block  for  hanging  it.  — 
v.  t.  [stropped  (stropt),  -ping.]  To  draw  over  a 
strop  with  a  view  to  sharpen.  [Same  as  strap,  q.  v.] 

Strophe,  stro'fe,  n. :  pi.  -piies,  -fez.  (Anc.  Poet.) 
That  part  of  a  choral  ode  which  was  sung  in  turning 
from  the  right  to  the  left  of  the  orchestra.  [Gr.,  a 
turning,  twist,  trick,  esp.  the  turning  of  the  chorus, 
dancing  to  one  side  of  the  orchestra,  hence,  the  strain 
sung  during  that  evolution,  or,  the  strophe  answered 
by  the  antistro/>he,  q.  v.,  fr.  strephein,  to  turn;  s.  rt. 
apostrophe,  catastrophe,  epistrophe,  peril,  strap.] 

Strove.  See  Strive. 

Strow.  Same  as  Strew. 

Struck.  See  Strike. 

Structure,  struk'chur,  n.  Act  of  building;  manner 
of  building  ;  form';  construction  ;  arrangement  of 
parts,  organs,  or  constituent  particles;  manner  of  or¬ 
ganization;  a  building  of  any  kind;  edifice.  [F.;  L. 
structura,  orig.  fem.  of  fut.  p.  of  struere,  structum, 
to  build,  orig.  to  heap  together;  s.  rt.  Goth.sfrawycm, 
G.  streuen  =  E.  to  strew,  lay,  E.  construe,  construct, 
destroy,  instruct,  obstruct ,  superstructure,  etc.]  — 
Structural,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  etc. 

Struggle,  strug'gl,  v.  i.  [-gled  (-gld),  -gling."]  Tc 
strive,  or  to  make  efforts  with  contortions  of  the 
body  ;  to  use  great  efforts,  labor  hard  ;  to  be  iu 
agony,  labor  in  any  kind  of  difficulty  or  distress; 
to  contend,  endeavor. — n.  Great  labor;  forcible 
effort  to  obtain  an  object,  or  to  avoid  an  evil;  con¬ 
tention  ;  strife  ;  contortions  of  extreme  distress  5 
agony.  [Freq.  of  strike;  ME.  strogelen,  to  struggle; 
s.  rt.  Ic.  strokka,  to  churn,  i.  e.,  keep  on  striking,  fr. 
strjuka,  to  stroke,  strike,  beat,  E.  straggle,  stroll.]  — 
Strug'gler,  n. 

Strum,  strum,  v.  i.  and  t.  To  thrum;  to  play  (on  a 
piano,  etc.)  in  a  coarse,  noisy  way.  [Onomat.;  same 
as  thrum.] 

Struma,  strbb'ma,  n.  (Med.)  Same  as  Scrofula,  q. 
v.,  —  sometimes  applied  to  bronchocele  or  goitre. 
(Bot.)  The  swelling  or  protuberance  of  any  organ. 
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[L.]  —  Strumose',  -mos',  Stru'mous,  -mus,  a.  Scrof¬ 
ulous;  having  struma,  or  swellings  in  the  glands. 

Strumpet,  strum'pet,  n.  A  prostitute;  harlot.  [OF. 
strupe,  stupre,  concubinage,  L.  stuprum,  dishonor, 
violation,  ft.  strupare,  to  ravish.] 

Strung.  See  String. 

Strut,  strut,  v.  i.  To  walk  affectedly  with  a  lofty, 
proud  gait  and  erect  head.  —  n.  Affectation  of  dig¬ 
nity  in  walking.  {Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  oblique¬ 
ly  placed  from  a  king-  or  queen-post  to  strengthen  a 
rafter  or  a  horizontal  piece  ;  a  brace  :  see  Frame 
or  Queen-post.  {Mach.)  Any  part  of  a  machine  or 
structure,  of  which  the  principal  function  is  to  hold 
things  apart.  [Dan.  strutte,  st>~ude,  G.  strotzen,  to 
strut  in  walking,  LG.  strutt,  rigid,  stiff,  ProvE. 
strunt,  to  strut,  also  a  bird’s  tail.]  — Strut' ter,  n. 

Strychnia,  strik'nY  a,  nine,  -inn,  n.  ( Chan .)  A  white, 
crystalline  vegetable  alkaloid,  having  an  intensely 
bitter  taste;  it  is  a  very  energetic  and  deadly  tetanic 
poison,  obtained  from  nux  vomica,  but  in  minute 
doses  is  a  valuable  medicine.  [Gr.  struchnos,  night¬ 
shade,  a  family  of  poisonous  plants.] 

Stub,  stub,  it.  The  stump  of  a  tree,  esp.  of  a  small 
tree,  or  shrub;  the  part  of  a  leaf  left  in  a  check¬ 
book,  etc.,  after  the  check  is  removed,  to  preserve 
memoranda  concerning  the  check;  anything  short 
and  thick  ;  a  short  remnant,  as  of  a  cigar.  —  v.  t. 
[stubbed  (stubd),  -bing.]  To  grub  up  by  the  roots, 
extirpate;  to  strike  (the  toes)  against  a  stump,  stone, 
or  other  fixed  object.  [ME.  and  Sw.  stub‘s,  AS.  sti/b, 
Dan.  stub,  a  stump  of  a  tree;  s.  rt.  Ga.  stab,  a  stub, 
stake,  Lithuan.  stebas,  a  pillar,  mast  of  a  ship,  Gr. 
stupos.  a  stump,  L.  stipes,  Skr.  stamba ,  a  post,  stainb, 
to  make  firm,  set  fast,  E.  stipulate,  stand,  q.  v.]  — 
Stub 'bed,  a.  Short  and  thick.  —  Stub'bedness,  n.  — 
Stub'ble,  -bl.  n.  The  stumps  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  or  buckwheat,  left  in  the  ground.  [OF.  es- 
touble,  D.  and  G.  stoppel,  L.  stipula,  dim.  of  stipes.] 
—  Stub'born,  a.  Unreasonably  obstinate;  not  to  be 
moved  or  persuaded  by  reasons  ;  persevering  ; 
steady;  constant;  stiff;  not  flexible;  enduring  with¬ 
out  complaint;  hardy;  firm;  not  easily  melted  or 
worked;  obdurate;  headstrong;  stiff;  refractory;  in¬ 
tractable;  rugged;  contumacious;  heady.  [ME.  sto- 
burn,  stiborn,  fr.  AS.  st;/b,  a  stub.]  —  Stub'bornly, 
adv.—  Stub'bornness,  Stub'by,  -bY,  a.  Abound¬ 
ing  with  stubs;  short  and  thick;  snort  and  strong.  — 
Stub'-nail,  n.  A  nail  broken  off;  a  short,  thick  nail. 

Stucco,  stuk'ko,  n.  Plaster  of  any  kind  used  as  a 
coating  for  walls;  esp.,  a  fine  plaster,  used  for  inter¬ 
nal  decorations  and  nice  work;  work  made  of  stuc¬ 
co.  _v.  t.  [stuccoed  (-k5d),  stuccoing.]  To  over¬ 
lay  with  stucco  or  fine  plaster.  [It.;  OHG.  stucchi, 
a  crust,  G.  stueck,  a  piece,  patch;  s.  rt.  stock.] 

Stuck.  See  Stick. 

Stud,  stud,  n.  (Arch.)  An  upright  scantling,  small 
timber,  or  joist  between  the  mam  posts  of  a  frame. 
A  kind  of  ornamental  nail  with  a  large  head;  a  kind 
of  ornamental  button  or  catch  for  a  shirt.  (Mach.) 
A  short  rod,  fixed  in  and  projecting  from  something;  I 
a  boss  or  protuberance.  —  v.  t.  To  adorn  with  studs  or  i 
knobs;  to  set  thickly  with  studs,  shining  ornaments,  j 
etc.  [ME.  stode,  a  boss,  projection,  AS.  studu,  a 
post;  s.  rt.  stab.]  —  Stud'-bolt, 
n.  A  bolt  with  threads  on 
both  ends,  to  be  screwed  into 
a  fixed  part  at  one  end  and 
receive  a  nut  upon  the  other; 
a  standing-bolt.  —  Stud'ding, 
n.  Material  for  studs  or  joists; 
studs  -  S  tud'ding -sail,  n.  Stud-bolt. 
(Maut.)  A  light  sail  set  on  a 

projecting  spar  outside  of  a  principal  or  square  sail 
in  free  winds  to  increase  a  vessel’s  speed:  see  Sail. 

Stud,  stud,  n.  A  collection  of  breeding  horses  and 
mares;  or  the  place  where  they  are  kept.  [AS.,  Ic., 
and  Dan.  stod,  a  stud,  Russ,  stado,  a  herd,  drove, 
Lithuan.  stodas,  a  drove  of  horses,  stoti,  to  stand;  s. 
rt.  stand,  stall,  steed,  q.  v.]  —  Stud'-book,  n.  A  reg¬ 
ister  of  pure-bred  horses  of  any  one  breed. 

Study,  stud'Y,  n.  Application  of  the  mind  to  books, 
arts,  science,  or  any  subject,  to  learn  what  is  not  be¬ 
fore  known;  thoughtful  attention;  meditation;  con¬ 
trivance;  any  particular  branch  of  learning  that  is 
studied;  any  object  of  attentive  consideration;  an 
apartment  devoted  to  study  or  to  literary  employ¬ 
ment.  (Fine  Arts.)  A  work  undertaken  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  an  art,  and  often  left  incomplete;  a  sketch 
from  nature,  to  be  used  in  the  composition  of  more 
finished  works.—  v.  i.  To  fix  tile  mind  closely  upon 
a  subject;  to  muse;  to  apply  the  mind  to  books  or 


learning;  to  endeavor  diligently.  —  v.  t.  [studied 
(-id),  -YiNG.]  To  apply  the  mind  to;  to  consider  at¬ 
tentively;  to  con  over,  commit  to  memory.  [OF.  es- 
tudie,  estude,  L.  stadium,  prob.  for  spudium,  Gr. 
spoude,  eagerness,  zeal,  study,  L.  studere,  to  study, 
be  eager,  Gr.  speudein,  to  be  eager,  hasten;  prob.  s. 
rt.  speed.]— Stu'dent,  n.  One  engaged  in  study;  one 
who  studies  or  examines;  a  scholar;  one  devoted  to 
books;  a  bookish  man.  [L.  studens,  p.  pr.  of  studere.] 

—  Stud'ied,  -id,  p.  a.  Closely  examined;  well  con¬ 
sidered;  well  versed  in  any  branch  of  learning;  qual¬ 
ified  by  study;  premeditated.  —  Stu'dious,  -dT-us,  a. 
Given  to  study;  given  to  thought,  or  to  the  exami- 
nationof  subjects  by  contemplation;  contemplative; 
eagerto  discover  something,  or  to  effect  some  object; 
diligent;  attentive  to;  careful;  planned  with  study; 
favorable  to  study.  — Stu'diously,  adv.—  Stu'dioua- 
ness,  n.  —  Stu'dio,  -dY-o,  n. ;  pi.  -os,  -oz.  The  work¬ 
shop  ofan  artist.  [It.,  study,  school.] 

Stufa,  stoo'fa,  n.  A  jet  of  steam  issuing  from  a  fis¬ 
sure  in  the  earth.  [It.  stufa ,  a  stove,  hot-house;  see 
Stove  and  Stuff.} 

Stuff,  stuf,  n.  Material  to  be  worked  up  in  any  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacture;  woven  material;  clotn  not 
made  into  garments;  a  textile  fabric  made  entirely 
of  worsted;  refuse  or  worthless  matter;  foolish  or 
irrational  language;  nonsense.  —  v.  t.  [stuffed 
(stuft),  stuffing.]  To  fill  by  crowding,  load  to  ex¬ 
cess;  to  thrust,  crowd,  press;  to  fill  by  being  put 
into;  to  fill  with  seasoning;  to  obstruct,  as  any  of 
the  organs;  to  fill  the  skin  of  (animals)  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preserving  as  a  specimen;  to  form  or  fashion 
by  stuffing;  to  crowd  with  facts,  cram  the  mind  of. 

—  v.  i.  To  feed  gluttonously.  [OF.  estoffe,  It.  stoffa, 

G.  stof,  stuff,  matter,  L.  stupa,  fiax,  oakum,  tow, 
etc.  (for  stuffing  things),  OF.  estoffer,  to  stuff,  make 
with  stuff,  fill,  G.  stopjen ,  to  fill,  stuff,  quilt,  LL. 
stupare,  to  stop  up  with  tow,  etc.,  cram,  OF.  estouf- 
fer,  to  stifle,  choke,  stop  the  breath;  peril,  s.  rt.  Gr. 
tuphos,  smoke,  mist,  cloud,  Sp.  tufo,  warm  vapor 
from  the  earth,  E.  stufa,  q.  v.l  —  Stuff'y,  -Y,  a.  An¬ 
gry  and  obstinate  ;  sulky  ;  ill-ventilated  ;  close _ 

Stuff'iness,  n.  —  Stuff'ing,  n.  That  which  is  used 
for  filling  anything;  seasoning  formeat. —  Stuff'ing- 
box,  n.  An  arrangement  for  rendering 
a  joint  tight  where  a  movable  rod  passes 
in’ to  a  vessel  of  some  kind,  as  the  cylin¬ 
der  of  a  steam-engine. 

Stultify,  stul'tY-fi,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -FY- 
i N G. ]  To  make  foolish:  to  make  a  fool 
of.  (Law.)  To  allege  or  prove  to  be  in¬ 
sane,  for  avoiding  some  act.  [L.  stultus , 
foolish,  and  facere,  to  make.] 

Stum,  stum,  n.  Unfermented  grape-juice 
or  wine  ;  must;  wine  revived  by  new 
fermentation,  from  the  admixture  of 
must.  —  v.  t.  To  renew  (wine)  by  mix¬ 
ing  must  with  it,  and  raising  a  new  fermentation. 
[D.  stom,  must,  stoommen,  to  adulterate,  drug  wine.] 

Stumble,  stum'bl,  v.  i.  [-bled  (-bid),  -blind.]  To 
trip  in  walking  or  moving  in  any  way  upon  the 
legs;  to  walk  in  a  bungling  or  unsteady  manner;  to 
slide  into  a  crime  or  an  error;  to  err;  to  fall  or  light 
by  chance.  —  n.  A  trip  in  walking  or  running  ; 
blunder;  failure.  [Ic.  and  Norw.  stumra,  Sw.  stam- 
bla,  to  stumble;  same  as  stammer.]  —  Stum'bler,  n. 

—  Stum'bling-bloek,  -stone,  n.  A  block  or  stone 
that  causes  stumbling;  any  cause  of  stumbling  or 
error. 

Stump,  stump,  n.  The  part  of  a  tree  or  plant  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  earth  after  the  stem  or  trunk  is  cutoff; 
part  of  a  limb  or  other  body  remaining  after  a  part 
is  amputated  or  destroyed;  a  fixed  or  rooted  rem¬ 
nant  of  something;  a  stub;  a  rod,  or  frame  of  rods, 
used  in  the  game  of  cricket;  a  short,  thick  roll  of 
leatheror  paper,  cut  to  a  point,  and  used  to  shade  or 
color  a  crayon  or  pencil  drawing,  pi.  Legs.  —  v.  t. 
[stumped  (stumt),  stumping.]  To  strike  (anything 
fixed  and  hard)  with  the  toe;  to  cut  off  a  part  of,  re¬ 
duce  to  a  stump;  to  challenge;  to  travel  over,  deliv¬ 
ering  speeches  for  electioneering  purposes;  to  knock 
down  (the  stump  or  wicket  in  cricket-playing). 
[Sw.  and  Dan.;  same  as  stub,  q.  v.]  —  Stump-orator. 
One  who  harangues  the  populace  from  the  stump 
of  a  t-ee,  or  other  elevation.  —  To  take  the  s.  To 
mak„  public  addresses  for  electioneering  purposes. 

—  Stump'y,  -Y,  a.  Full  of  stumps;  short  and  thick; 
stubby. 

Stun,  stun,  v.  t.  [stunned  (stund),  -ning.]  To  make 
senseless  or  dizzy  with  a  blow  on  the  head;  to  over¬ 
come  ;  esp.,  to  overpower  the  sense  of  hearing  of; 


Stuffing- 

box. 


hm,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  end,  eve,  term ;  In,  Ice ;  Cdd,  tbne,  6r ; 
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to  surprise  completely.  [AS.  stunian,  to  make  a  din, 
stun,  a  din ;  8.  rt.  stentorian,  q.  v.]  —  Stun'ner,  n.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  stuns,  —  often  vulgarly  applied 
to  whatever  overpowers  by  astonishment. 

Stung.  See  Sting. 

Stunk.  See  Stink. 

Stunt,  stunt,  v.  t.  To  hinder  from  growth,  prevent 
the  growth  of.  —  n.  A  check  in  growth,  or  that  which 
has  been  checked  in  its  growth;  a  stunted  animal  or 
thing.  [AS.,  dull,  stupid,  useless,  not  well  devel¬ 
oped;  OS.,  cut  short;  same  as  stint.] 

Stupe,  stup,  n.  (Med.)  Cloth  or  flax  dipped  in  warm 
medicaments  and  applied  to  a  hurt  or  sore;  fomen¬ 
tation.  [L.  stupa,  stuppa,  Gr.  stupe,  tow:  see  Stuff.] 


Stupefy,  stu'pe-fi,  v.  t. 
make  stupid,  blunt  the 


,-FIED  (-fid),  -FYING.]  To 
acuity  of  perception  or  un¬ 
derstanding  in,  deprive  of  sensibility.  [F.  stupefier, 
to  stupefy,  fr.  L.  stupefactus,  stupefied,  fr.  stupere, 
to  be  amazed  (s.  rt.  G.  etaphon,  I  was  astonished, 
Skr.  stand),  stubh,  to  stupefy,  E.  stand,  q.  v.),  and  fa- 
cere,  to  make.]  —  Stuperac'tion,  n.  Act  of  stupefy¬ 
ing;  a  stupid  or  senseless  state;  insensibility;  stupid¬ 
ity.  —  Stupefac'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Causing  insensibility; 
deadening  or  blunting  the  sense  of  feeling  or  under¬ 
standing.  —  Stu'pefi  er,  n.  —  Stupendous,  -dus,  a. 
Astonishing;  wonderful;  amazing;  esp.,  of  astonish¬ 
ing  magnitude  or  elevation.  [L.  stupendus,  astonish¬ 
ing,  p. Tut.  pass,  of  stupere.]— Stupendously,  adv. — 
Stupendousness,  n.  —  Stu'pid,  a.  Very  dull;  want¬ 
ing  in  understanding;  grossly  foolish;  in  a  state  of 
stupor,  —  said  of  persons  ;  resulting  from,  or  evin¬ 
cing,  stupidity, —  said  of  things;  simple;  insensible; 
sluggish  ;  senseless  ;  doltish  ;  sottish  ;  dull ;  heavy. 
[F.  stupide,  L.  stupidus,  fr.  stupere.]  —  Stupid'ity, 
-Y-tY,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  stupid;  extreme 
dullness  of  perception  or  understanding.  [F.  stupid¬ 
ity,  L.  stupulitas .]  —  Stu'pidly,  adv.  —  Stu'pidness, 
n.  —  Stu'por,  n.  Great  diminution  or  suspension  of 
sensibility  ;  numbness  ;  intellectual  insensibility  ; 
moral  stupidity.  [L.] 

Stupration,  stu-pra'shun,  n.  Violation  of  chastity  by 
force  ;  rape.  [L.  stuprare,  -pratum,  to  ravish,  stu- 
prum,  rape.] 

Sturdy,  sterdY,  a.  [-dier;  -diest.]  Foolishly  obsti¬ 
nate;  characterized  by  strength  or  force;  stiff;  stout; 
strong;  robust;  vigorous.  [OF.  estourdi,  stunned, 
giddy,  thoughtless,  rash,  p.  p.  of  estourdv,  to  stun, 
astonish,  amaze,  peril,  fr.  L.  torpidus,  torpid,  q.  v.J 
—  Sturdily,  adv.  —  Stur'diness,  n. 

Sturgeon,  stPr'jun,  n,  A  large  cartilaginous  fish,  sev¬ 
eral  species  of 
which  are 
found  in  N. 


Europe,  in 
the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas 
and  their trib-  Sturgeon, 

utaries,  in  the  lakes  of  North  America,  etc.  [OF. 
esturgeon,  LL.  sturio,  OHG.  sturo,  lit.  a  stirrer,  G. 
stoeren,  to  wallow  in  the  mud,  AS.  styria,  a  sturgeon, 
fr.  styrian  =  E.  to  stir,  q.  v.] 

Stutter,  stut'ter,  v  i.  [-tered  (-t?rd),  -terino.]  To 
hesitate  in  uttering  words,  stammer. — n.  The  act 
of  stuttering.  [Freq.  of  obs.  E.  stut,  ME.  stoten,  to 
stutter,  Ic.  stauta,  to  beat,  strike,  also  to  read  stut- 
teringly,  G.  stossen,  L.  tundere,  Skr.  tud,  to  strike  ; 
s.  rt.  contuse,  obtuse,  pierce,  stoat.']  —  Stut'terer,  n. 
Sty,  sti,  n.  (Med.)  An  inflamed  tumor  on  the  edge 
of  the  eyelid. _  [AS.  stigend,  a  tumor  on  the  eyelid, 
fr.  stigan,  to  rise;  s.  rt.  sty  for  swine.] 

Sty,  sti,  n.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  swine;  a  place  of 
bestial  debauchery.  —  v.t.  To  shut  up  in  a  sty.  [AS. 
stigo,  Dan.  and  Sw.  dial,  sti,  a  sty,  G.  steige,  a  stair, 
stile,  hen-roost,  chicken-coop,  AS.  stigan,  Sw.  stiga, 
G.  steigen,  Gr.  steichein,  to  climb;  s.  rt.  sty  (on  the 
eye),  stile,  stirrup,  stair,  acrostic,  distich,  vestige.] 
Stygian,  .stij'Y-an,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  Styx,  fabled  by 
the  ancients  to  be  a  river  of  hell  over  yrhich  the 
shades  of  the  dead  passed,  or  the  region  of  the  dead; 
hellish;  infernal.  [L  Stygius,  fr.  Gr.  Stux,  the  Styx 
river,  lit.  the  Hateful,  fr.  stugein,  to  hate.] 

Style,  stll,  n.  An  instrument  used  by  the  ancients  in 
writing  on  tablets  covered  with  wax;  a  sharp-pointed 
tool  used  in  engraving ;  a  pointed  surgical  instru¬ 
ment  ;  mode  of  expressing  thought  in  language, 
whether  oral  or  written;  choice  of  words;  mode  of 
presentation,  esp.  in  music  or  any  of  the  fine  arts  ; 
regard  to  what  is  deemed  elegant  and  appropriate, 
esp.  in  literary  composition  or  in  social  demean¬ 
or ;  fashion;  mode  or  phrase  by  which  anything  is 
formally  designated  ;  the  title  ;  official  designation. 


( Chron .)  A  mode  of  reckoning  time.  —  v.t.  [styled 
(stlld),  styling.]  To  give  a  title  to  in  addressing  ; 
to  call,  name,  designate,  characterize.  [Prop,  stile; 
ME.  and  F.  stile ,  L.  stilus,  an  iron-pointed  instru¬ 
ment  for  writing  on  wax  tablets,  manner  of  writing, 
lit.  that  which  pricks;  s.  rt.  stimulate,  stigma,  stick, 
q.  v. ;  not  s.  rt.  style,  in  botany  and  dialing.]  —  [In 
chronology,  the  Old  Style  follows  the  manner  of 
computing  the  months  and  days  established  by  Ju¬ 
lius  Cassar,  according  to  which  every  4th  year  con¬ 
sists  of  366  days,  and  the  other  years  of  365  days. 
This  is  about  11  minutes  in  a  year  too  much.  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  reformed  the  calendar  by  retrenching 
10  days  in  Oct.  1582,  in  order  to  bring  back  the  vernal 
equinox  to  the  same  day  as  at  the  time  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Nice,  a.  d.  325.  This  reformation  was  adopted 
by  act  of  Parliament  in  G.  Britain  in  1751,  by  which 
act  11  days  in  Sept.  1752,  were  retrenched,  and  the  .3d 
day  was  reckoned  the  14th.  This  mode  of  reckoning 
is  called  New  Style,  according  to  which  every  year 
divisible  by  4  (unless  it  is  divisible  by  100  without 
being  divisible  by  400),  has  366  days,  and  any  other 
year  365  days.]  —  Styl'et,  n.  A  small  poniard  or  dag¬ 
ger  ;  stiletto.  —  Styrish,  a.  Given  to,  or  fond  of, 
the  display  of  style;  highly  fashionable;  modish; 
genteel.  —  Styl'ist,  n.  One  attentive  to  style;  a  critic 
of  style;  a  master  or  model  of  style. 

Style,  stll,  n.  The  pin  or  gnomon  of  a  dial.  (Bot.)  The 
cylindrical  and  tapering  portion  of  the  pistil  be¬ 
tween  the  ovary  and  the  stigma:  see  Anther.  [Gr. 
stidos,  a  pillar;  s.  rt.  stand ;  not  s.  rt.  style,  a  writing 
instrument.]  —  Sty Tar,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  style  of 
a  dial. 

Styptic,  stip'tik,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicament  which 
serves  to  arrest  hemorrhage  when  applied  to  the 
bleeding  part,  —  often  used  synonymously  with  as¬ 
tringent.—  Styp'tic,-tical,  a.  Producing  contraction; 
having  the  quality  of  restraining  hemorrhage;  as¬ 
tringent.  [F.  styptique,  Gr.  stuptikos,  astringent,  fr. 
stuphein,  to  contract,  draw  together:  s.  rt.  Gr.  stuphos , 
a  stump,  E.  stub,  q.  v.]  —  Styptic 'ity,  -tis'Y-tY,  n. 
Quality  of  being  styptic;  astringency. 

Suasion,  swa'zhun,  n.  Act  of  persuading;  persuasion. 
[F.  ;  L.  suasio,  fr.  suadere,  suasion,  to  advise,  per¬ 
suade;  s.  rt.  suavis,  sweet.]  —  Sua'sive,  -siv,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  power  to  persuade  ;  influencing  the  mind  or 
passions  ;  persuasive.  —  Sua'sory,  -so-rY,  a.  Tending 
to  persuade.  —  Suave,  swav,  a.  Pleasant;  agreeable; 
gracious.  [F.;  L.  suavis.]  —  Suav'ity,  swkv'Y-tY,  n. 
That  which  is  sweet  or  pleasing  to  the  mind;  agree¬ 
ableness  ;  softness  ;  pleasantness  ;  gentleness.  [F. 
suavity.] 

Subacid,  sub-as'id,  a.  Moderately  acid  or  60ur.  [F. 
and  L.  sub-  (=  E.  up  •  s.  rt.  L.  super,  Skr.  upari  =  E. 
over,  q.  v.  =  Gr.  huper,  q.  v.,  under  Hyeerbaton, 
also  L.  subter,  supra,  E.  sum,  supreme,  soprano, 
sovereign,  supine),  under,  also  from  below,  hence 
upward,  and  E.  acid.] 

Subalpine,  sub-al'pln,  a.  Approximately  alpine  ;  be¬ 
longing  to  a  region  on  any  high  mountain  next  be¬ 
low  alpine. 

Subaltern,  sub-awl'tSrn,  a.  Ranked  or  ranged  below; 
subordinate  ;  inferior.  —  n.  One  holding  a  subor¬ 
dinate  position  ;  a  commissioned  military  officer  be¬ 
low  the  rank  of  a  captain.  [F.  subalterne,  L.  subal- 
temus,  fr.  sub  and  alter,  another.]  —  Sub'alter'nate, 
a.  Succeeding  by  turns  ;  successive  ;  subordinate  ; 
inferior. 

Subaqueous,  sub-a'kwe-us,  a.  Being  under  water,  or 
beneath  the  surface  of  water.  ( Geol .)  Formed  in  or 
under  water. 

Subastral,  sub-as'tral,  a.  Beneath  the  stars  or  heav¬ 
ens;  terrestrial. 

Subastringent,  sub-as-trin'jent,  a.  Astringent  in  a 
small  degree;  moderately  astringent. 

Subaudition,  sub-aw-dish'un,  n.  Act  of  understand¬ 
ing  something  not  expressed.  [L.  subauditio,  fr. 
suhaudire,  to  understand  or  supply  a  word  omitted, 
fr.  sub  and  audire,  to  hear.] 

Sub-base,  -bass,  sub'bas,  n.  ( Mus .)  The  deepest  pedal 
stop,  or  the  iowest  tones  of  an  organ  ;  the  funda¬ 
mental  base. 

Subchanter,  sub-ch&nt'Sr,  n.  An  underchanter  ;  a 
deputy  of  the  precentor  of  a  cathedral. 

Subcommittee,  sub-kom-mit'te,  a.  An  under  com¬ 
mittee;  a  part  or  division  of  a  committee;  a  small 
committee  appointed  from  the  members  of  a  larger 
committee. 

Sub-contrary,  sub-kon'tra-rY,  a.  Contrary  in  an  in¬ 
ferior  degree.  (Oeom.)  Having,  or  being,  in  a  con¬ 
trary  order — said  of  a  section  of  an  oblique  cone  with 
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p  circular  base  cut  by  a  plane  not  parallel  to  the  base, 
but  inclined  to  the  axis,  so  that  the  section  is  a  cir¬ 
cle, —applied  also  to  2  similar  triangles  when  so 
placed  as  to  have  a  common  angle  at  the  vertex,  the 
opposite  sides  not  being  parallel.  {Logic.)  Charac¬ 
terizing  the  relation  ot  opposition  between  the  par¬ 
ticular  affirmative  and  particular  negative;  also,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  relation  between  2  attributes  which 
coexist  in  the  same  substance,  yet  in  such  a  way 
that  the  more  there  is  of  one,  the  less  there  is  of 
the  other,  —n.  {Logic.)  A  sub-contrary  proposi¬ 
tion  ;  a  proposition  inferior  or  contrary  in  a  lower 
degree. 

Subcutaneous,  sub-ku-ta'ne-us,  a.  Situated  under 
the  skin;  pert,  to  or  acting  upon  what  is  under  the 
skin;  hypodermic. 

Bub-deacon,  sub-de'kn,n.  {Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  One  be¬ 
longing  to  a  clerical  order  next  below  that  of  deacon. 

Eubdean,  sub-den',  n.  An  under  dean;  a  dean’s  sub¬ 
stitute  or  vicegerent.—  Subdean'ery,  -2r-T,  n.  Office 
and  rank  of  subdean. 

Subdivide,  sub-dl-vld',  v.  t.  To  divide  the  parts  of 
into  more  parts  ;  to  divide  again  (what  has  already 
been  divided).  —  v.  i.  To  be  subdivided.  —  Subdi¬ 
vision,  -vizh'un.  n.  Act  of  subdividing,  or  separa¬ 
ting  a  part  into  smaller  parts  ;  part  of  a  thing  made 
by  subdividing. 

Eubdominant,  sub-dom'Y-nant.  n.  {Mils.)  The  4th 
tone  above  the  tonic, —  so  called  as  being  under  the 
dominant. 

Subduct,  sub-dukt',  v.  t.  To  withdraw,  take  away  ; 
to  subtract  by  arithmetical  operation.  [L.  subducere, 
-ductum,  fr.  nub  and  ducere,  to  lead,  draw.]  —  Sub- 
duc'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  ;  arithmetical  subtraction. 
—  Subdue,  -du',  v.  t.  (-dued  (-dQd'),  -duing.]  To 
bring  under,  conquer  by  force  or  the  exertion  of 
superior  power,  and  bring  into  permanent  subjec¬ 
tion;  to  overpower  so  as  to  disable  from  further  re¬ 
sistance  ;  to  overpower  and  destroy  the  force  of  ;  to 
overcome  by  discipline,  bring  under,  tame;  to  over¬ 
come  by  persuasion,  or  other  mild  means;  to  reduce 
to  tenderness;  to  make  mellow,  break  (land),  destroy 
(weeds).  [ME.  soducn ,  later  subduen,  OF.  souduire, 
to  seduce,  fr.  I..  subducere. ]—  Subdu'er,  n. 

Suberic,  su-b6r'ik.  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pert,  to,  or  ex 
traded  from,  cork.  [L.  suber,  the  cork-tree.] 

Bubfamily,  sub'fam'Y-lT,  n.  {Nat.  Hist.)  A  subordi¬ 
nate  family  ;  a  division  of  a  fumily. 

Subgenus,  sub'je'nus,  n.  {Nat.  Hist.)  A  subdivision 
of  a  genus,  comprehending  one  or  more  ipecies. 

Subito,  su'bT-to,  adv.  (J lus.)  In  haste  ;  quickly ; 
rapidly.  [It.  and  L.] 

Subjacent,  sub-ja'6ent,  a.  Lying  under  or  below ; 
being  in  a  lower  situation,  though  not  directly  be¬ 
neath.  [L.  subjacens,  p.  pr.  of  subjacere,  to  lie  un¬ 
der,  fr.  sub  and  jacere,  to  lie,  cast,  throw,  put.]  — 
Sub'ject,  a.  Placed  or  situate  under;  placed  under 
the  power  and  dominion  of  another  ;  exposed  ;  dis¬ 
posed  ;  liable  ;  obnoxious  ;  tributary.  —  n.  That 
which  is  placed  under  the  authority,  dominion,  or 
influence  of  something  else;  esp.,  one  brought  under 
the  authority  of  a  ruler;  that  which  is  brought  under 
any  physical  operation  or  process,  or  under  thought 
or  examination,  or  is  taken  up  for  discussion  ;  per¬ 
son  treated  of.  {Logic  and  Gram.)  That  of  which 
anything  is  affirmed  or  predicated  ;  that  which  is 
spoken  of.  That  in  which  any  quality,  attribute, 
or  relation,  whether  spiritual  or  material,  inheres, 
or  to  which  any  of  these  appertain;  substance;  that 
substance  or  being  which  is  conscious  of  its  own  op¬ 
erations;  the  thinking  agent  or  principal.  {Mm.)  The 
principal  melody  or  theme  of  a  movement.  (Anat.) 
A  dead  body  for  the  purposes  of  dissection.  [L.  sub- 
jectus ,  lying  under,  subjected,  p.  p.  of  subjicere,  to 
throw,  lay,  place,  or  bring  under,  fr.  sub  and  jacere,  to 
throw.]  —  Subject',  v.  t.  To  bring  under  the  control, 
power,  dominion,  or  action  of;  to  subdue,  enslave;  to 
expose,  make  liable;  to  submit,  make  accountable;  to 
make  subservient ;  to  cause  to  undergo.  —  Subjec'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of  subjecting  or  bringing  under  the 
dominion  of  another;  state  of  being  subject.  [OF.; 
L.  subjectio.]  —  Subject'ive,  -iv,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a 
subject ;  pert,  to,  or  derived  from,  one’s  own  con¬ 
sciousness, —  disting,  fr.  external  observation.  [L. 
subjeetivus.]  —  Subject'ively,  adv.  In  a  subjective 
manner;  in  relation  to  the  subject.  —  Subject'ive- 
ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  subjective. —  Subjectiv'- 
ity,  -iv'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being  subjective;  that  which 
is  treated  in  a  subjective  manner.  —  Sub'ject-mat'- 
ter,  n.  The  matter  or  thought  presented  for’con- 
sideration  in  some  statement  or  discussion. 


Subjoin,  sub-join',  v.  1.  To  add  after  something  else 
has  been  said  or  written  ;  to  annex,  unite,  coalesce. 
[OF.  subjoindre,  L.  subjungere,  -junctum,  tr.jungere  = 
E.  to  join,  q.  v.j  —  Subjunc'tion,  -junk'shun,  n.  Act 
of  subjoining,  or  state  of  being  subjoined.  —  Sub- 
iunc'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Subjoined  or  added  to  something 
Defore  said  or  written.  —  n.  {Gram.)  The  subjunc¬ 
tive  mode.  [L.  subjunctivus .]  —  Siiljunctive  mode. 
{ Gram.)  That  form  of  a  verb  which  expresses  con¬ 
dition,  hypothesis,  contingency,  and  is  subjoined  or 
added  as  subordinate  to  some  other  verb,  and  often 
connected  with  it  by  if,  that,  though,  lest,  unless,  ex¬ 
cept,  until,  etc. 

Subjugate,  sub'ju-gHt,  v.  t.  To  subdue  and  bring 
under  the  yoke  of  power  or  dominion  ;  to  compel  to 
submit  to  the  absolute  control  of  another  ;  to  con¬ 
quer,  vanquish,  overcome.  [L.  subjugare,  -gatum, 
fr.  sub  and  jugum,  a  yoke.] —  Subjuga'tion,  n.  Act 
of  subjugating  or  bringing  under  tne  power  or  ab¬ 
solute  control  of  another. 

Subjunction,  Subjunctive.  See  under  Subjoin. 

Sublapaarian,  sub-lap-sa'rY-an,  a.  Of,  or  pert.  to. 
the  Sublapsarians,  or  their  opinions. — n.  One  of 
that  class  of  Calvinists  who  consider  the  decree  of 
election  as  contemplating  the  apostasy  as  past,  and 
the  elect  as  chosen  from  beings  already  in  a  fallen 
and  guilty  state.  [L.  sub  and  lapsm,  fall.] 

Sublet,  sub-let',  v.  t.  To  underlet;  to  lease,  as  a  lessee 
to  another  person. 

Sublime,  sub-llm',  a.  Lifted  up  high  in  place;  distin¬ 
guished  by  lofty  or  noble  traits;  eminent;  awaken¬ 
ing  or  expressing  the  emotion  of  awe,  adoration, 
veneration,  heroic  resolve,  etc.;  elevated  by  joy  ; 
elate.  —  n.  A  grand  or  lofty  style,  —v.  t.  [sublimed 
(-llmd'),  -liming.]  To  bring  to  a  state  of  vapor  by 
heat,  and  condense  again  by  cold;  to  sublimate;  to 
exalt,  heighten,  improve;  to  dignify,  ennoble. —  v.  i. 
To  be  brought  or  changed  into  a  state  of  vapor  by 
heat,  and  then  condensed  by  cold,  as  a  solid  sub¬ 
stance.  [F.s  L.  sublimis,  lofty,  raised  on  high,  perh. 
lit.  reaching  to  the  lintel  of  a  door,  tall,  high,  fr.  sub 
and  limen,  a  threshold:  see  Limit;  L. sublimare,  -ma- 
turn,  to  elevate.]  — Sublime'ly,  adv.—  Sublime'neas, 
n.  —  Sublim'ity,  -ltm't-tT,  n.  State  of  being  sub- 

1  lime;  elevation  of  place;  lofty  height;  nobleness  of 
nature  or  character;  eminence;  ah  elevated  feeling 
of  astonishment  and  awe,  at  the  contemplation  or 
great  scenes  and  objects,  or  of  exalted  excellence; 
loftiness  of  sentiment  or  style;  grandeur;  magnifi¬ 
cence.  [F.  sublimity,  L.  sublimitas.]  —  Sub'limate, 
-lY-mat,  v.  t.  To  bring  by  heat  into  the  state  of  va¬ 
por,  which,  on  cooling,  returns  again  to  the  solid 
state;  to  refine  and  exalt,  heighten,  elevate.  —  n. 
{Chem.)  The  product  of  a  sublimation. —  a.  Brought 
into  a  state  of  vapor  by  heat,  and  again  condensed, 
as  solid  substances.  —  Sublima'tion,  n.  Act  of  sub¬ 
limating,  or  state  of  being  sublimated;  act  of  height¬ 
ening  or  improving;  exaltation;  elevation. 

Sublunar,  sub-1  u'nar,  Sub'lunary,  -lu-na-rY,  a.  Situ¬ 
ated  beneath  the  moon;  terrestrial;  earthly;  pert,  to 
this  world. 

Submarine,  sub-ma-ren',  a.  Being,  acting,  or  grow¬ 
ing,  under  water  in  the  sea. 

Submediant,  sub-me'dt-ant,  n.  {Mus.)  The  6th  tone 
of  the  scale;  the  predominant. 

Submerge,  sub-mSrj',  v.  t.  [-mekged  (-m5rjd')t  -mer¬ 
ging.]  To  put  under  water,  plunge;  to  coverorover- 
flow  with  water,  drown. — v.  i.  To  plunge,  as  into 
water  or  other  fluid;  to  be  completely  included  or 
incorporated.  [F.  submerger,  L.  submergere,  fr.  sub 
and  mergere,  mersum,  to  plunge:  see  Merge.]  — 
Submer'gence,  -iens,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being, 
etc.  —  Submerse',  -mersed',  -mSrst',  a.  {Bot.)  Be¬ 
ing  or  growing  under  water,  as  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants.  —  Submer'sion,  n.  Act  of  submerging,  or 
putting  under  water  or  other  fluid,  or  of  causing  to 
be  overflowed;  state  of  being  put  under  water  or 
other  fluid. 

Submit,  sub-mit',  v.  t.  To  yield,  resign,  or  surrender 
to  power,  will,  or  authority;  to  leave  or  commit  to 
the  discretion  or  judgment  of  another  or  others;  to 
refer. — v.  i.  To  yield  one’s  person  to  the  power  of 
another;  to  yield  one’s  opinion  to  the  opinion  or  au¬ 
thority  of  another;  to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of 
another;  to  be  submissive,  yield  without  murmur¬ 
ing,  surrender,  acquiesce,  comply.  [L.  submittere, 
-missum,  f r. sub  and  mittere,  to  send.]  —  Submission 
-mish'un,  n.  Act  of  submitting;  act  of  yielding  to 
power  or  authority;  obedience;  state  of  being  sub¬ 
missive;  acknowledgment  of  inferiority  or  depend¬ 
ence;  meekness;  resignation;  acknowledgment  of  a 
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fault:  confession  of  error.  (Law.)  An  agreement 
by  which  parties  engage  to  submit  any  matter  of 
controversy  between  them  to  the  decision  of  arbitra¬ 
tors.  [L.  submissio.)  —  Submis'sive,  -siv,  a.  Inclined 
or  ready  to  submit;  obedient;  compliant;  yielding; 
obsequious;  subservient;  humble;  modest;  passive. 
—  Submis'sively,  adv.  —  Submis'siveness,  n. 

Submultiple,  sub-mul'tY-pl,  n.  (Math.)  A  number 
or  quantity  which  is  contained  in  another  an  exact 
number  of  times,  or  is  an  aliquot  part  of  it. 

Subnascent,  sub-nas'sent,  a.  Growing  underneath. 
[L.  suhnascens,  p.  pr.  of  sufmasci,  to  grow  under,  fr. 
sub  and  nasci,  to  be  born,  arise.] 

Subordinate,  sub-Sr'dY-nat,  a.  Placed  in  a  lower  class 
or  rank;  holding  a  lower  position;  inferior  in  order, 
nature,  dignity,  power,  importance,  etc. — n.  One 
who  stands  in  order  or  rank  below  another.  —  v.  t. 
To  place  in  a  lower  order;  to  make,  or  consider  as, 
of  less  value  or  importance;  to  subject  or  subdue. 
[L.  sub  ordinem,  under  the  rank  or  order;  onto,  -di- 
uis  =  E.  order.) — Subor'dinately,  adv.  —  Subordi¬ 
nation,  n.  Act  of  subordinating,  placing  in  a  lower 
order,  or  subjecting;  state  of  being  subordinate;  in¬ 
feriority  of  rank  or  dignity;  subjection  ;  place  of 
rank  among  inferiors.  —  Subor'dinacy,  -dY-na-sY,  n. 
State  of  being  subordinate,  or  subject  to  control. 

Suborn,  sub-6rn',  v.  t.  [-orned  (-6rnd),  -orning.] 
(Law.)  To  procure  or  cause  to  take  a  false  oath 
amounting  to  perjury.  To  procure  privately,  or  by 
collusion  or  bribery  (false  testimony,  etc.).  [F.  sub¬ 
orner,  L.  subornar'e,  fr.  sub  and  ornare,  to  furnish, 
provide.]  —  Subornation,  n.  (Law.)  Act  of  suborn¬ 
ing;  crime  of  procuring  a  person  to  take  such  a  false 
oath  as  constitutes  perjury.  Crime  of  procuring  one 
to  do  a  criminal  or  bad  action.  [F.]  —  Suborn'er,  n. 

Suboval,  sub-o'val,  a.  Somewhat  oval;  nearly  oval. 

Subpoena,  -pena,  sub-pe'na,  n.  (Law.)  A  writ  com¬ 
manding  the  attendance  in  court  of  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  served,  as  a  witness,  etc.,  under  a  penal¬ 
ty.  —  v.  t.  [-naed  (-nad),  -naing.]  (Law.)  To 
serve  with  a  writ  of  subpoena;  to  command  attend¬ 
ance  in  court  by  a  legal  writ,  under  a  penalty  in 
case  of  disobedience.  [L.  sub  poena ,  under  penalty: 
see  Penal.] 

Subrector,  sub-rek'tSr,  n.  A  rector’s  deputy  or  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Subreption,  sub-rep'shun,  n.  Act  of  obtaining  a  fa¬ 
vor  by  surprise  or  unfair  representation.  [X.  sub- 
reptio ,  fr.  subripere,  -reptum,  to  snatch  or  take  away 
secretly;  fr.  sub  and  rapere,  to  snatch  away.] 

Subsalt,  subsawlt,  n.  (Chem.)  An  oxysaft  contain¬ 
ing  a  less  number  of  equivalents  of  the  acid  than  of 
the  base,  or  in  which  the  latter  is  a  suboxide;  a  hal¬ 
oid  salt,  or  analogous  compound,  in  which  the  num¬ 
ber  of  equivalents  of  the  electro-negative  constitu¬ 
ent  is  less  than  that  of  the  electro-positive  constituent. 

Subscribe,  suh-skrlb''',  v.  t.  [-scribed  (-skribd'), 
-scribing.]  To  write  underneath,  sign  with  one  s 
own  hand,  bind  one’s  self  by  writing  one’s  name 
beneath;  to  attest  by  writing  one’s  name  beneath; 
to  promise  to  give,  by  writing  one’s  name.  —  v.i. 
To  give  consent  to  something  written,  by  signing 
one’s  name;  to  assent,  agree;  to  promise  to  give  a 
certain  sum  by  setting  one’s  name  to  a  paper;  to  en¬ 
ter  one’s  name  for  a  newspaper,  book,  etc.  [L.  sub¬ 
scribers,  fr.  sub  and  scribere,  to  write.]  —  Subscrib¬ 
er,  n.  —  Subscript,  -skript,  n.  Anything  underwrit¬ 
ten.  —  a.  Written  below  or  underneath.  —  Sub¬ 
scription,  n.  Act  of  subscribing;  that  which  is  sub¬ 
scribed;  a  paper  to  which  a  signature  is  attached; 
signature  attached  to  a  paper;  consent  or  attesta¬ 
tion  given  by  underwriting  the  name  ;  sum  sub¬ 
scribed;  amount  of  sums  subscribed.  [OF.l 

Subsellium,  sub-sel'lY-um,  n. ;  pi,  -lY-a.  (Eccl.  Arch.) 
A  small  shelving  seat  in  the 
stalls  of  churches  or  cathe¬ 
drals;  a  miserere.  [L.  sella, 
a  seat.] 

Subsequent,  sub'se-kwent,  a. 

Following  in  time;  coming 
or  being  after  something  else 
at  any  time;  following  in  or¬ 
der  of  place.  [L.  subsequens, 

.  pr.  of  subseqid;  sequi,  to 
o  1 1  o  w  .]  —  Subsequently, 
adv.  —  Sub'sequence,  -quen- 
cy,  -kwen-sY,  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing  subsequent,  or  of  com-  Subsellium. 
ing  after  something. 

Subserve,  sub-s5rv',r.  t.  [-served  (-sSrvd'),  -serving.] 
To  serve  in  subordination  or  instrumentally;  to  be 


subservient  to,  help  forward,  promote.  —  v.  i.  To  be 
subservient  or  subordinate.  [L.  subservire,  fr.  sub 
and  service,  to  serve.]— Subserv'ient,  -Y-ent,  a.  Fitted 
or  disposed  to  subserve;  useful  in  an  inferior  capaci¬ 
ty;  subordinate  ;  inferior;  submissive.  —  Subserv'- 
ience,  -iency,  -Y-en-sY,  n.  Condition  of  being  subserv¬ 
ient;  use  or  operation  that  promotes  some  purpose. 

Subside,  sub-sTd',  v.  i.  To  sink  or  fall  to  the  bottom; 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  quiet,  become  tranquil,  abate; 
to  tend  downward,  descend,  sink.  [L.  swsidere,  fr. 
sub  and  sidere,  to  sit  down,  settle,  fr.  sedere  =  E.  to 
sit,  q.  v.]  —  Subsidence,  -ency,  -en-sY,  n.  Act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  subsiding,  settling,  or  falling;  act  of  sinking 
or  gradually  descending;  act  of  becoming  tranquil. 
—  Subsidy]  -sY-dY,  «.  Support;  aid;  esp.,  extraordi¬ 
nary  aid  in  money  rendered  to  a  sovereign,  or  to  a 
friendly  power;  money  paid  by  one  prince  or  nation 
to  another,  to  purchase  the  service  of  auxiliary 
troops;  money  paid  by  government  to  aid  a  private 
enterprise  (line  of  steamers,  etc.)  of  advantage  to  the 
state.  [F.  subside,  L.  subsidium,  orig.,  troops  sta¬ 
tioned  in  reserve,  lit.  that  which  sits  behind  or  in  re¬ 
serve,  fr.  sub  and  sedere.)  —  Subsidiary,  -Y-a-rY,  a. 
Furnishing  a  subsidy  ;  serving  to  help  ;  assistant  ; 
auxiliary.  —  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  contributes 
aid  ;  an  assistant ;  auxiliary.  [L.  subsidiarius.)  — 
Subsidize,  -sY-dlz.  v.  t.  [-dized  (-dlzd),  -dizino.] 
To  purchase  the  assistance  of  by  the  payment  of  a 
subsidy. 

Subsist,  sub-sist',  v.  i.  To  be,  have  existence,  inhere; 
to  continue;  to  be  supported,  live.  —v.  t.  To  sup- 

£ort  with  provisions,  feed,  maintain.  [F.  subsister , 
i.  subsistere,  fr.  sub  and  sistere,  to  stand,  be  fixed,  fr. 
stare  =  E.  to  stand,  q.  v.]  —  Subsistence,  -ens,  n. 
Real  being  ;  state  of  being  subsistent ;  inherency; 
means  of  support ;  provisions,  or  that  which  pro¬ 
cures  provisions.  [F.]  —  Subsist'ent,  a.  Having  real 
being;  inherent. 

Subsoil,  subsoil,  n.  The  bed  or  stratum  of  earth  im¬ 
mediately  beneath  the  surface  soil. 

Sub-species,  sub-spe'shez,  n.  A  subordinate  species; 
division  of  a  species. 

Substance,  sub'stans,  n.  That  which  underlies  all  out¬ 
ward  manifestations;  substratum:  that  which  con¬ 
stitutes  anything  what  it  is;  nature;  real  or  existing 
essence ;  tne  most  important  element  in  any  exist¬ 
ence;  the  characteristics  of  anything;  the  matter  as 
disting,  from  the  form  of  a  thing;  essential  or  im¬ 
portant  part;  purport;  anything  which  has  a  material 
form;  body;  matter;  estate;  property.  [F.;  L.  sub¬ 
stantia,  fr.  substare,  to  be  under  or  present,  to  stand 
firm,  fr.  sub  and  stare ,  to  stand.]  —  Su  tantial, 
-stan'shal,  a.  Belonging  to  substance;  actually  ex¬ 
isting;  not  seeming  or  imaginary;  real;  true;  corpo¬ 
real;  material;  having  good  substance;  strong;  stout; 
solid  ;  possessed  of  goods  or  estate;  moderately 
wealthy.  [F.  substantiel,  L. substantialis.]  —  Substab- 
tial'ity,  -she-al'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being  substantial; 
corporeity;  materiality.—  Substantially,  adv.  In  a 
substantial  manner;  really;  solidly;  truly;  essential¬ 
ly;  competently.  —  Substab tialness,  n.  —  Substab- 
tials,  -shalz,  n.  pi.  Essential  parts.—  Substantiate, 
-shY-at,  v.  t.  To  make  to  exist;  to  establish  by  proof 
or  competent  evidence,  verify. —  Substantive,  -stan- 
tiv,  a.  Betokening,  or  expressing  existence.  —  n. 
(Grain.)  A  noun;  the  part  of  speech  which  desig¬ 
nates  something  that  exists,  or  some  object  of 
thought,  either  material  or  immaterial.  [F.  substan- 
tif,  Lj.  substantivus,  self-existent.]  —  Substantively, 
adv.  In  a  substantive  manner;  in  substance;  essen¬ 
tially.  (Gram.)  As  a  substantive  name,  or  noun. — 
Substantial,  -tlv'al,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  substantive. 

Substitute,  sub'stY-tQt,  v.  t.  To  put  in  the  place  of 
another,  exchange.  —  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
is  substituted  or  put  in  place  of  another.  [F.  substi- 
tut,  L.  svbstitutus,  a  substitute,  prop,  p.  p.  of  L.  sub- 
stituere,  fr.  sub  and  statuere ,  to  put,  place.]  —  Sub¬ 
stitution,  n.  Act  of  substituting  or  putting  one 
person  or  thing  in  the  place  of  another;  state  of  be¬ 
ing  substituted  for  another  person  or  thing.  (Theol.) 
The  doctrine  that  Christ  suffered  vicariously.  [F.J 
—  Substitutional,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  substitution. 
Substratum,  sub-stratum,  n. ; pi.  -stra'ta,  -ta.  That 
which  is  laid  or  spread  under;  a  layer  of  earth  lying 
under  another.  (Agric.)  The  subsoil.  (MetaphT) 
The  permanent  subject  or  cause  of  phenomena;  sub¬ 
stance.  [L.,  neut.  of  p.  p.  of  substemere,  to  strew 
under,  fr.  sub  and  sternere,  to  strew.]  —  Substrate, 
-strat,  a.  Having  very  slight  furrows. 

Substruction,  sub-struk'shun,  n.  Under-building} 
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foundation.  —  Substructure,  -chur,  n.  An  under- 
structure  ;  a  foundation. 

Substyle,  sub'stll,  n.  A  right  line,  on  which  the  style 
or  gnomon  of  a  dial  is  erected. 

Subsultory,  sub-sul'to-rY,  a.  Bounding;  leaping;  mov¬ 
ing  by  sudden  leaps  or  starts.  [L.  subsilire,  - sultum , 
to  spring  up,  fr.  swo  &  satire,  saltum,  to  leap,  spring.] 

Subtangent,  sub-tan'jent,  n.  ( Geom .)  The  part  of  the 
axis  contained  between  the  ordi¬ 
nate  and  tangent  drawn  to  the 
6a me  point  in  a  curve. 

Subtend,  sub-tend',  v.  t.  To  ex¬ 
tend  under,  or  be  opposite  to. 

[L.  snbtendere ,  -tensum,  fr.  sub 
and  tcndere,  to  stretch,  extend.]  £ 

-  Subtense  -tens' ,  n.  ( Geom.)  e  t  of  parabola . 

The  line  subtending  or  stretch-  a  ita  a£is;  c  t< 
ing  across  ;  the  chord.  tangent  to  curve  at 

Cubterfluent,  sub-ter'flu-ent,  -flu-  c ;  c  d,  ordinate  to 
ous,  -us,  a.  Running  under  or  axis  from  c  ;dt,sub- 

beneath.  [L.  suhterfluens,  p.  pr.  tangent, 
of  subterfluere,  to  flow  beneath,  from  suhter  (corn- 
par.  form  of  sub :  see  Subacid),  under,  beneath,  and 
.ffuerc,  to  flow.] 

Subterfuge,  sub'ter-fnj,  n.  That  to  which  a  person  re¬ 
sorts  for  escape  or  concealment  ;  a  shift :  evasion  ; 
prevarication;  quibble;  excuse.  [F. ;  LL.  subterfu- 
gittm,  fr.  L.  subterfuge  re,  to  flee  secretly,  escape,  fr. 
suhter  and  fugere,  to  flee. 

Subterranean,  sub-ter-ra'ne-an,  -neons,  -ne-us,  a.  Be¬ 
ing  or  lying  under  the  surface  of  the  earth;  situated 
within  the  earth,  or  underground.  [L.  subterraneus, 
fr.  sub,  under,  and  terra ,  the  earth.] 

Subtile,  sub'til,  a.  Thin;  not  dense  or  gross  ;  rare  ; 
delicately  constituted  or  constructed  ;  nice  ;  fine  ; 
delicate  ;  acute  ;  piercing  ;  characterized  by  acute¬ 
ness  of  mind  ;  refined  ;  sly  ;  crafty  ;  insinuating  ; 
shrewd  ;  artful  ;  cunning.  '  [ME.  sotil,  sotel,  sontil , 
OF.  sutil,  sout.il ,  later  subtil,  L.  subtilis,  fine,  thin, 
slender,  precise,  prob.  lit.  finely  woven,  fr.  sub  and 
tela,  a  web,  fr.  texere,  to  weave:  see  Text.]  —  Sub'- 
tilely,  adv.  In  a  subtile  manner;  thinly;  finely;  art¬ 
fully;  cunningly;  craftily.  —  Sub'tilehess,  -til'ity, 
n.  Quality  of  being  subtile;  subtilty.  [OF.  so  fillet  d 
also  subtility,  L.  subtilitas.]  —  Sub'tiliza'tion,  n.  Act 
of  making  subtile,  fine,  or  thin.  ( Chem .)  The  op¬ 
eration  of  making  so  volatile  as  to  rise  in  steam  or 
vapor.  Refinement;  extreme  acuteness.  —  Sub'til- 
ize,  v.  t.  T-ized  (-Tzd),  -izing.]  To  make  thin  or 
fine,  make  less  gross  or  coarse;  to  refine.  —  v ■  i.  To 
refine  in  argument,  make  very  nice  distinctions.  — 
Sub'tilty,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  subtile;  thin¬ 
ness;  fineness;  refinement;  extreme  acuteness;  sly¬ 
ness;  cunning;  artifice.  —  Subt'le,  sut'l,  a,  [-ler; 
-lest.]  Sly  in  design;  artful;  cunning;  insinuating; 
cunningly  devised.  —  Subtleness,  Subt'lety,  -1-tf , n. 
Quality  of  being  subtle,  or  sly;  cunning;  craftiness; 
artfulness;  acuteness  of  intellect;  shrewdness. — 
Subt'ly,  adv.  In  a  subtle  manner;  slyly;  artfully; 
nicely;  delicately. 

Subtonic,  sub-ton'ik, n.  (Prcm.)  An  elementary  sound 
or  element  of  speech  having  a  partial  vocality;  a 
vocal  or  sonant  consonant. 

Subtract,  sub-trakt',  v.  t.  To  withdraw  or  take  a 
part  from  the  rest;  to  deduct.  [L.  subtrahere,  -trac- 
tum,  fr.  sub  and  trahere,  to  draw.  ] —  Subtract'er,  n. 

—  Subtraction,  n.  Act  or  operation  of  subtracting 
or  deducting.  (Math.)  The  taking  of  a  lesser  num¬ 
ber  or  quantity  from  a  greater  of  the  same  kind  or 
denomination.  — Subtrac'tive, -tiv,  a.  Tending  or 
having  power  to  subtract.  (Math.)  Preceded  by  the 
6ign  minus.  —  Subtrahend',  -tra-hend',  n.  (Math.) 
The  sum  or  number  to  be  subtracted  or  taken  from 
another.  [L.  subtrahendus,  p.  fut.  pass,  of  subtra¬ 
here .] 

Sub-treasury,  sub-trezh'u-rY,  n.  A  subordinate  treas¬ 
ury  or  place  of  deposit,  as  for  the  income  derived 
from  various  sources  of  revenue  in  a  district  remote 
from  the  capital  of  a  state  or  nation. 

Suburb,  sub'erb,  n.  An  out-lying  part  of  a  city  or 
town  ;  a  smaller  place  immediately  adjacent  to  a 
large  city;  pi.  the  region  on  the  confines  of  any  city 
orlarge  town;  outskirts.  [L.  suburbium,  fr.  sub  and 
urbs,  a  city.]— Subur'ban,  a.  Pert,  to,  inhabiting,  or 
being  in,  the  suburbs  of  a  city.  —  n.  A  dweller  in 
the  suburbs  of  a  city. 

Sub-variety,  sub-va-ri'e-tY,  n.  A  subordinate  variety 
or  division  of_a  variety. 

Subvene,  sub-ven',  v.  i.  [-vened  (-vend'),  -vening.] 
To  come  under  or  happen.  [L.  sub  and  venire,  to 
come.)  —  Subven'tion,  -vgn'shun,  n.  Act  of  coming 


under:  a  government  aid  or  bounty.  [EL.  subvention 
fr.  E.  subvenire,  to  assist,  fr.  sub  and  venire.] 

Subvert,  sub-vert',  v.  t.  To  overthrow  from  the 
foundation,  ruin  utterly  ;  to  pervert,  as  the  mind, 
and  turn  it  from  the  truth  ;  to  overturn,  invert,  re¬ 
verse,  corrupt,  confound.  [F.  svbvertir,  L.  subver - 
tere,  -versum,  fr.  sub  and  vertere.  to  turn.]  —  Sub- 
vert'er,  n.  —  Subvert'ible,  a.  Capabe  of  being  sub¬ 
verted.  —  Subversion,  -shun,  n.  Act  of  subverting, 
or  state  of  being  subverted;  entire  overthrow  ;  utter 
ruin.  —  Subversive,  -siv,  a.  Tending  to  subvert  or 
overthrow  and  ruin. 

Succedaneous,  etc.  See  under  Succeed. 

Succeed,  suk-sed',  v.  t.  To  follow  in  order,  take  the 
place  of  ;  to  oome  after,  be  subsequent  or  conse¬ 
quent,  follow,  pursue.  —  v.  i.  To  come  next  in 
order ;  to  come  in  the  place  of  another ;  to  ascend 
the  throne  after  the  removal  or  death  of  the  occu¬ 
pant;  to  obtain  the  object  desired,  have  a  prosper¬ 
ous  termination ;  to  be  received  with  general  favor. 
[F.  snccedcr,  L.  succedere ,  -cessum,  fr.  sab  and  cedere , 
to  go,  go  along.]— Succeed'er,  n.  One  who  succeeds; 
one  who  follows  or  comes  in  the  place  of  another;  a 
successor.  —  Success',  n.  Act  of  succeeding,  or 
state  of  having  succeeded;  favorable  termination  of 
anything  attempted;  prosperous  issue.  [OF.  succes, 
L.  sweces.sws.]  —  Success'ful,  -ful,  a.  Resulting  in, 
assuring,  or  promotive  of  success  ;  accomplishing 
what  was  proposed;  happy;  prosperous;  fortunate; 
auspicious;  lucky.  —  Success 'fully,  adv.  —  Success'- 
fulness,  n.  —  Succes'sion,  -sesh'un,  n.  Act  of  suc¬ 
ceeding;  a  following  of  things  in  order  of  time  or 
place,  ora  series  of  things  so  following;  sequence; 
a  series  of  persons  or  things  according  to  some  es¬ 
tablished  rule  of  precedence;  an  order  of  descend¬ 
ants;  lineage;  race;  power  or  right  of  acceding  to 
the  station  or  title  of  a  father,  or  other  predecessor; 
the  right  to  enter  upon  the  possession  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  an  ancestor,  or  one  near  of  kin,  or  preceding 
in  an  established  order.  [F.  ;  L.  successio.]  —  Suc- 
ces'sional,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  existing  in,  a  regular 
order  or  succession;  consecutive.  —  Successive,  a. 
Following  in  order  or  uninterrupted  course:  coming 
after  without  interruption  or  interval.  [F.  succes- 
sif,  L.  svccessivus.]  —  Successively,  adv.  In  a  suc¬ 
cessive  manner;  in  a  series  or  order. — Succes'sive- 
ness,  n.  —  Succes'sor,  n.  One  who  succeeds  or  fol¬ 
lows;  one  who  takes  the  place  and  part  which  an¬ 
other  has  left.— Suc'ceda'neous,  -ne-us,  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  acting  as,  a  succedaneum;  supplying  the  place  of 
something  else.  [E.  succedaneus.]—  Suc'ceda'neum, 
n. ;  pi.  -n  e a,  -ne-a.  That  which  is  used  for  something 
else;  a  substitute.  [E.,  neut.  of  succedaneus .] 

Succinct,  suk-sipkt',  a.  Orig.,  girded  or  tucked  up; 
bound;  compressed  into  a  narrow  compass;  short; 
brief;  concise;  compendious;  terse.  [L.  succinctus, 
p.  p.  of  succingere,  to  gird  below,  tuck  up,  fr.  sub 
and  cingere,  to  gird.]  —  Succinct'ly,  adv.  —  Suc- 
cinct'ness,  n. 

Succinic,  suk-sin'ik,  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
drawn  from,  amber.  [L.  succinum,  amber.]  —  Suc'- 
cinous,  -sT-nus,  a.  Of,  or  resembling,  amber. 

Succor,  suk'ker,  v.  t.  [-cored  (-k6rd),  -coring.]  To 
help  or  relieve  when  in  difficulty,  want,  or  distress; 
to  aid,  assist,  deliver,  comfort.  —  n.  Aid;  help;  as¬ 
sistance  ;  esp.,  assistance  that  delivers  from  diffi¬ 
culty,  want,  or  distress;  person  or  thing  that  brings 
relief.  [OF.  sucurre,  soucourre,  L.  succurrere,  fr. 
sub  and  currere ,  to  run.]  —  Suc'corer,  n. 

Succory,  suk'ko-rY,  n.  A  plant  of  several  species,  chic¬ 
ory:  the  bleached  leaves  are  used  as  salad.  [Corrupt, 
fr.  chicory,  q.  v.] 

Succotash,  suk'ko-tash,  n.  Green  corn  (unripe  maize) 
cut  from  the  cob,  and  beans,  boiled  together.  [Narra- 
ganset  Ind.  ynsickquatash,  corn  boiled  whole.] 

Succulent,  suk'ku-lent,  a.  Full  of  juice;  juicy.  [L. 
succulejitus,  fr.  succus,  sucus,  juice;  prob.  s.  rt.  Gr. 
apos,  juice  =  E.  sap,  also  E.  opium,  q.  v.,  and  sucfc.l 

—  Suc'culence,  -lency,  -len-sY,  n.  The  condition  of 
being  succulent;  juiciness. 

Succumb,  suk-kum',  v.  i.  [-cumbed  (-kumd'),  -CUMB- 
ing.]  To  yield,  submit,  sink  unresistingly.  [L.  sue- 
cumbere,  fr.  sub  and  cumbere,  for  cubare,  to  lie  down.] 

Succussion,  suk-kush'un,  n.  Act  of  shaking;  a  shake. 
(Med.)  A  mode  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of 
a  liquid  in  the  thorax,  by  shaking  the  body.  [L. 
succussio,  fr.  succutere,  to  shake  below,  fr.  sub  and 
quatere,  to  shake.] 

Such,  such,  a.  Of  that  kind,  of  the  like  kind,  like, 

—  followed  by  as  before  the  thing  to  which  it  re¬ 
lates;  of  that  particular  quality  or  character  speci- 
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fled;  the  same  that,  —  with  as.  [ME .  motile,  switch, 
AS.  swglc,  swelc,  Goth,  swaleiks  —  swa  leiks  =  E.  so 
like ;  cf.  Which.) 

Sack,  suk,  v.  t.  [sucked  (sukt),  sucking.]  To  draw- 
up,  in,  or  out,  as  a  liquid,  by  the  action  of  the  mouth 
and  tongue  ;  to  draw  milk  from,  with  the  mouth  ;  to 
draw  in  or  imbibe,  by  any  process  which  resembles 
sucking  ;  to  inhale,  absorb  ;  to  draw  or  drain  ;  to 
draw  in,  as  a  whirlpool  ;  to  ingulf.  —  v.  i.  To  draw 
by  exhausting  the  air,  as  with  the  mouth,  or  with  a 
tube  ;  to  draw-  the  breast ;  to  draw  in,  imbibe.  —  n. 
Act  of  drawing  with  the  mouth  ;  milk  drawn  from 
the  breast  by  flie  mouth.  [AS.  sucan,  sugan,  OlIG. 
sugan,  W.  sugno ,  to  suck,  W.  sug,  L.  sucus ,  succus, 
juice,  sugere,  sue  turn,  to  suck  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  su,  to  gen¬ 
erate,  to  press  out,  soma,  juice,  E.  son,  succulent, 
opium,  sap. ]—  Suck'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
sucks;  the  piston  of  a  pump;  a  pipe  through  which 
anything  is  drawn;  a  round  piece  of  leather  used  by 
boys;  anything  which  adheres  by  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure.  (Hot.)  The  shoot  of  a  plant  from  the  roots  or 
lower  part  of  the  stem.  ( Ichth .)  A  N.  Amer.  fresh¬ 
water  fish  of  several  species,  of  the  carp  family, 
having  a  toothless,  retractile,  sucking  mouth;  the 
lump-sucker  or  lump-fish. —  v.  t.  [suckf.red  (-5rd), 
-eking.]  To  strip  off  the  suckers  or  shoots  from.  — 
Suckle,  -1,  v.  t.  [-led  (-Id),  -ling.]  To  give  suck  to, 
nurse  at  the  breast.  —  Suck-Ting,  n.  A  young  child 
or  animal  nursed  at  the  breast.  —  Suc'tfon,  -shun,  n. 
Act  of  sucking  or  drawing  (fluids)  by  exhausting 
the  air.  fF.,  fr.  L.  sugere?)  —  Sucto'rial,  -rY-al,  a. 
Adapted  for  sucking;  living  by  sucking;  capable  of 
adhering  by  suction. 

Sudatory,  su'da-to-rY,  ?i.  A  sweating-bath  ;  vapor 
bath.  —  rt.  Sweating  ;  perspiring.  [L.  sudatonus, 
fr.  sudare,  to  sweat,  Ir.  sudor  =  E.  siceat,  q.  v.]  —  Su¬ 
doriferous,  -if'Sr-us,  «.  Producing  or  secreting 
perspiration.  [L.  sudor  and  ferre,  to  bear.]  —  Su¬ 
dor  iric,  «.  Causing  sweat.  —  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine 
that  produces  sweat.  [L.faccre,  to  make.]  —  Sudor- 
ip'a-rous,  -ip'a-rus,  «.  (P/iys.)  Producing  sweat. 

SL.  parere,  to  bring  forth.]  —  Sudoriparous  glands. 
dinute  subcutaneous  glands  which  secrete  the 
sweat:  they  communicate  with  the  pores  by  deli¬ 
cate  spiral  tubes. 

Sudden,  sud'den,  a.  Happening  without  previous 
notice  ;  coming  unexpectedly  ;  hastily  prepared  or 
employed;  quick  ;  rapid  ;  abrupt ;  unlooked-for.  — 
n.  An  unexpected  occurrence;  surprise.  [ME.  and 
OF.  sodain,  L.  subitaneus,  subilus,  sudden,  orig.  p.  p. 
of  subire,  to  go  or  come  stealthily,  fr.  sub  and  ire,  to 
go.]  —  Sud'denly,  adv.  —  Sud'dehness,  n. 
Sudoriferous,  etc.  Sec  under  Sudatory. 

Suds,  sudz,  n.  sing.  Water  impregnated  with  soap. 
[Lit.,  things  sodden,  fr.  seethe,  q.  v. ;  cf.  Ic.  sodli, 
water  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled.]  — Sud'sy,  a. 
Full  of,  or  containing,  suds. 

Sue,  su,  v.  t.  [sued  (sad),  suing.]  To  follow  up, 
prosecute,  endeavor  to  win.  (Law.)  To  seek  jus¬ 
tice  or  right  from,  by  legal  process  ;  to  prosecute 
judicially;  to  proceed  with  (au  action)  and  follow  it 
up  to  its  proper  termination.  (Naut.)  To  leave 
high  and  dry  on  shore.  — v.  i.  To  seek  by  request, 
make  application,  petition,  plead  ;  to  prosecute, 
make  legal  claim.  (Naut.)  To  be  left  high  and  dry 
on  the  snore,  as  a  ship.  [ME.  such,  sewen,  OF.  sevre, 
suir,  F.  suivre,  It.  seguirc,  LL.  sequere ,  L.  sequi,  to 
follow;  s.  rt.  sequence ,  suit,  suite ,  ensue,  pursue.]  — 
To  sue  out.  (Law.)  To  petition  for  aud  take  out, 
apply  for  and  obtain. 

Suet,  su'et,  n.  The  harder  and  less  fusible  fat  of  an 
animal  about  the  kidneys  and  loins.  [OF.  sen,  suis, 
It.  sc vo,  L.  sebum,  sevurfi,  tallow,  suet,  grease  ;  prob. 
s.  rt.  L.  supo  —  E.  soap.  q.  v.  ]  —  Surety,  -et-Y,  a. 
Consisting  of  suet  or  resembling  it. 

Suffer,  suf'fer,  v.  t.  [-erred  (-lerd),  -feeing.]  To 
feel  or  endure  with  pain,  annoyance,  etc.;  to  under¬ 
go;  to  endure  without  sinking;  to  be  affected  by;  to 
allow  ;  not  to  forbid  or  hinder;  to  permit,  endure, 
support,  sustain,  tolerate.  —  v.  i.  To  feel  or  un¬ 
dergo  pain  of  body  or  mind  ;  to  undergo  punish¬ 
ment  ;  to  be  injured.  [OF.  sojfrir,  sufirir,  L.  s of¬ 
feree,  fr.  sub  and  ferre  —  E.  to  bear.]  —  Suf  Ter  able,  a. 
Capable  of  being  suffered  or  permitted  ;  allowable  ; 
tolerable.  —  Suf'ferableness,  n.  —  Suf'ferably,  adv. 
—  SufTerance,  -ans,  n.  State  of  suffering  ;  pain  cn-  j 
dured  ;  submission  under  difficult  or  oppressive  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  negative  consent  by  not  forbidding  or 
hindering.  [OF.  soff ranee,  souffrance.] — Suf'ferer,  n. 
One  who  suffers,  or  endures  suffering;  one  who  per¬ 
mits  or  allows.  —  Suffering,  n.  The  bearing  of 


pain,  inconvenience,  or  loss;  pain  endured;  distress, 
loss,  or  injury  incurred. 

Suffice,  suf-flz'or  -fls',  v.  i.  [-ficed  (-flzd'  or  -fist'), 
-ficing.]  To  be  enough  or  sufficient.  —  v.  t.  To  sat¬ 
isfy,  content,  be  equal  to  the  wants  or  demands  of. 
[L.  svfficere,  to  hold  out,  be  sufficient,  fr.  sub  and 
facere,  to  make.]  —  Sufficient,  -fish'ent,  n.  Ade¬ 
quate  to  suffice;  equal  to  the  end  proposed;  possess¬ 
ing  adequate  talents  or  accomplishments  ;  of  com¬ 
petent  power  or  ability  ;  enough  ;  full  ;  ample  ;  tit; 
responsible.  [L.  sufficient,  p.  pr.  of  sufficcre.)  —  Suf¬ 
ficiently,  adv.  —  Sufficiency,  -en-sY ,  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing  sufficient,  or  adequate  to  the  end  proposed;  qual¬ 
ification  for  any  purpose;  ability ;  capacity;  adequate 
substance  or  means ;  competence  ;  ample  stock  or 
fund. 

Suffix,  suf'fiks,  n.  A  letter  or  syllable  added  to  the 
end  of  a  word  ;  an  affix ;  postfix.  —  Suffix',  v.  t. 
[-fixed  (-fikst'),  -fixing.]  To  add  or  annex  to  the 
end,  as  a  letter  or_syllable  to  a  word. 

Suffocate,  suf'fo-kat,  v.  t.  To  choke  or  kill  by  stop¬ 
ping  respiration;  to  stifle,  smother  ;  to  destroy,  ex¬ 
tinguish.  —  v.  i.  To  become  choked,  stifled,  or 
smothered.  [L.  suffocare,  -catum,  fr.  sub  and  faux, 
faucis,  pi.  fauces,  the  throat.]  —  Suffoca'tion,  n.  Act 
of  suffocating,  choking,  or  stifling;  condition  of  be¬ 
ing  suffocated.  [F.]  —  Suf'foca'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Tend¬ 
ing  or  able  to  suffocate. 

Suffossion,  suf-fos'slmn,  n.  A  digging  under;  an  un¬ 
dermining.  [L.  suff'osio,  fr.  suffodere,  suffossum,  to 
dig  under,  fr.  sub  and  J'oderc,  to  dig.] 

Suffrage,  suf'frej,  n.  A  voice  given  in  deciding  a 
controverted  question,  or  in  the  choice  of  a  man  for 
an  office  or  trust  ;  vote  ;  testimonial  ;  attestation  ; 
united  response  or  prayer.  [F.;  L.  suffragiunx,  a  vote, 
snffragari,  to  vote  for,  support,  perh.  fr.  sub  and 
frangere,  to  break,  — a  vote  having  been  cast  by  a 
fragment  of  tile,  etc.]  —  Suf'fragan,  -fra-gan,  a. 
Assisting.  —  n.  (Eccl.)  A  bishop  considered  as  an 
assistant,  or  as  subject,  to  his  metropolitan;  an  assist¬ 
ant  bishop.  [L.  suffragans,  p.  pr.  of  siiffragart] 

Suffumigate,  suf-fu'mY-gat,  v.  t.  To  apply  fumes  or 
smoke  to  the  parts  of  (the  body,  in  medicine).  — 
Suffu  miga'tion,  n.  Operation  of  smoking  any¬ 
thing,  esp.  the  parts  of  the  body  ;  fumigation. 

Suffuse,  suf-fuz',  v.  t.  [-fused  (-ffizd'), -fusing.]  To 
overspread,  as  with  a  fluid  or  tincture.  [L.  svffun- 
dere,  suffusum,  fr.  sub  and  fund  ere,  to  pour.]  —  Suf- 
fu'sion,  -zhun,  n.  Act  or  operation  of  suffusing,  as 
with  a  fluid  or  color  ;  state  of  being  suffused  ;  that 
which  is  suffused.  [F.] 

Sugar,  shdbg'er,  n.  A  sweet,  granular  substance  of 
several  kinds  and  qualities,  obtained  from  certain 
vegetable  products,  as  the  sugar-cane,  maple,  beet, 
sorghum,  etc.;  that  which  resembles  sugar  in  taste, 
appearance,  etc.;  as  sugar  of  lead,  that  is,  acetate  of 
lead,  which  is  like  sugar  in  appearance,  and  tastes 
sweet;  compliment  or  flattery  employed  to  disguise 
or  render  acceptable  something  obnoxious.  —  v.  t. 
[sugared  (-erd),  -akino.]  To  impregnate,  season, 
cover,  sprinkle,  or  mix  with  sugar;  to  disguise  by 
flattery  or  soft  words  ;  to  edinpliment,  sweeten. 
[ME.  and  F.  sucre,  Sp.  azucar,  Ar.  sakkar,  Per. 
shakar,  sugar,  Skr.  qarkara,  gravel,  also  clayed  or 
oandied  sugar;  prob.  s.  rt.  Skr.  karkara,  hard  (see 
Cancer).  L.  calculus  (q.  v.),  a  pebble,  calx  (q.  v. ): 
fr.  the  Per.  are  Gr.  sakchar,  L.  saccharum,  sugar, 
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whence  E.  saccharine ,  q.  v.J — Sug'ary,  -5r-Y,  a.  Re¬ 
sembling  or  containing  sugar;  sweet.—  Sug'ar-can'- 
dy,  7i.  Sugar  clarified  and  concreted  or  crystallized. 

- cane,  n.  A  large  jointed  species  of  grass  or  cane 

whose  juice  yields  sugar. — loaf,  71.  A  mass  of  re¬ 
fined  sugar,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone. 
— ma  ple,  n.  A  species  of  maple  from  whose  sap 
sugar  is  made  by  boiling;  rock-maple;  sugar-tree.— 
•mill,  n.  A  machine  for  pressing  out  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane.  — plum,  n.  A  species  of  candy  made 
up  in  small  balls  or  disks. 

Suggest,  sug-jest'  or  sud-jest',  v.  t.  To  introduce  indi¬ 
rectly  to  the  thoughts, cause  to  be  thought  of;  to  pro¬ 
pose  with  diffidence  or  modesty;  to  hint,  allude,  refer 
to,  insinuate.  [L.  suggerere,-gestum,  fr.  sub  and  ge re- 
re,  to  carry,  to  bring.]—  Suggest'er,  n.—  Suggestion, 
-jes'chun,  n  Act  of  suggesting  ;  thing  suggested  ; 
a  diffident  proposal  or  mention;  hint;  first  intima¬ 
tion;  prompting;  presentation  of  an  idea;  a  secret 
incitement,  [F.]  —  Suggest'ive,  -iv,  a.  Containing 
a  suggestion,  hint,  or  intimation. 

Suicide,  su'i-sld,  n.  Act  of  designedly  destroying  one’s 
own  life,  committed  by  a  person  of  years  of  discre¬ 
tion  and  of  sound  mind;  self-murder;  one  guilty  of 
self-murder.  [F.,  the  slayer,  also  the  slaying,  of  one’s 
self  (see  Fratricide,  under  Fraternal),  fr.  L.sid, 
of  one’s  self  (s.  rt.  Skr.  sa,  Gr.  ho,  he,  E.  she),  and  L. 
cseclere,  to  kill.]  —  Suicid'al,  a.  Partaking,  or  in  the 
nature  of,  the  crime  of  suicide.  —  Su'icidism,  -Y-si- 
dizm,  7i.  State  of  being  suicidal,  or  self-murdering. 

Suit,  sut,  71.  Act  of  suing;  process  by  which  one  en¬ 
deavors  to  gain  an  end  or  object;  endeavor;  attempt 
to  win  a  woman  in  marriage;  courtship.  (Law.)  An 
action  or  process  for  the  recovery  of  a  right  or  claim; 
prosecution  of  right  before  any  tribunal.  A  retinue; 
company  of  attendants  or  followers;  the  individuals 
collectively  considered  which  constitute  a  series,  as 
of  rooms,  buildings,  cards,  etc.;  a  number  of  things 
used  together,  and  in  a  degree  necessary  to  be  united, 
in  order  to  answer  the  purpose;  a  set.  —  v.  t.  To  fit, 
arftipt,  make  proper ;  to  be  fitted  to,  become  ;  to 
please,  make  content.  —  v.  i.  To  agree,  accord,  com¬ 
port,  tally,  correspond,  match,  answer.  [ME.  and 
F.  suite,  a" chase,  pursuit,  suit  at  law,  train  of  a  great 
person,  fr.  L.  secta,  a  following,  sect,  in  LL.,  a  suit 
at  law,  suit  of  clothes,  series,  order,  set;  s.  rt.  L.  se- 
r/171,  to  follow:  see  Sect.]  —  Suit'able,  a.  Capable  of 
suiting  ;  likely  to  suit ;  proper  ;  fitting  ;  becoming  ; 
correspondent.  —  Suit'ableness,  n.  —  Suit'ably,  adv. 
—  Suite,  swet,  n.  The  retinue  or  attendants  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  personage;  a  connected  series  or  succes¬ 
sion  (of  objects);  a  set;  series;  collection.  [F. ]  — 
Suit'or,  77.  One  who  sues  ;  a  petitioner ;  an  appli¬ 
cant;  one  who  solicits  a  woman  in  marriage;  a  woo¬ 
er;  lover.  (Law.)  One  who  sues  or  prosecutes  a  de¬ 
mand  in  court;  a  party  to  a  suit,  whether  plaintiff, 
defendant,  petitioner,  or  appellant. 

Sulcate,  sul'kat,  Sul'cated,  a.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Scored  with 
deep,  broad  channels  longitudinally  ;  furrowed  ; 
grooved.  [L.  sulcatus,  p.  p.  of  sulcare ,  to  furrow, 
sulcus,  a  furrow.] 

Sulk,  sulk,  v.  i.  To’be  sulky.  [Fr.  sulky,  q.  v.,  follow¬ 
ing.]  —  Sulk'y,  -Y,  a. 

[-ier  ;  -iest.J  Sullen  ; 
sour  ;  obstinate  ;  mo¬ 
rose;  doggedly  keeping 
up  ill-feeling.  —  n.  A 
light  2  -  wheeled  car¬ 
riage  for  a  single  rider. 

[Prop,  sulken ;  AS.  sol- 
cen,  slothful,  remiss,  Road  or  Skeleton  Sulky. 
besolcen,  stupefied.]  — 

Sulk'ily,  -Y-lY,  adv.  —  Sulk'iness,  7t.  —  SulkB,  n.  pi. 
A  sulky  mood  or  humor. 

Sullen,  suKlen,  a.  Gloomy;  dismal;  mischievous;  ma¬ 
lignant;  gloomily  angry  and  silent;  cross;  affected 
with  ill  humor;  obstinate;  intractable;  heavy;  dull; 
sluggish.  [ME.  and  OF.  solain,  lonely,  solitary, 
fr.  L.  solus  =  E.  sofe.]  —  Sul'lenly,  adv.  —  Sul'len- 
ness,  77. 

Sully,  sul'lY,  v.  t.  [-lied  (-lid), -lying.]  To  soil,  dirt, 
spot,  tarnish,  darken;  to  stain,  injure  (purity  of  rep¬ 
utation).  —  v.  i.  To  be  soiled  or  tarnished.  —  n.  Soil; 
tarnish;  spot.  [AS.  sylian ,  to  defile,  fr.  AS.,  Dan., 
and  MHG.  sol,  mire,  mud;  not  s.  rt.  soil.] 

Sulphur,  sul'fer,  n.  A  simple  mineral  substance,  of  a 
yellow  color,  brittle,  insoluble  in  water,  burning  with 
a  blue  flame  and  a  peculiar  suffocating  odor.  _[L., 
perh.  fr.  Skr.  gulvari,  sulphur.]  —  Sul'phate,  -fat,  n. 
( Chem .)  A  salt  formed  by  sulphuric  acid  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  any  base.  —  Siil'phurate,  -fu-rat,  a.  Be¬ 


longing  to,  or  resembling  sulphur.  —  Sulphur  action. 
7i.  The  subjecting  a  thing  to  the  action  of  sulphur, 
esp.  of  sulphurous  gas.  —  Sul'phurator,  -fu-ra-ter,  n. 
An  apparatus  for  impregnating  with,  or  exposing  to 
the  action  of,  sulphur,  —  esp.  for  fumigating  or 
bleaching  by  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  —  Sul- 
phu'reous,  -re-us,  a.  Consisting  of,  having  the  qual¬ 
ities  of,  or  impregnated  with,  sulphur.  —  Sul'phuret, 
-fu-ret,  a.  A  combination  of  sulphur  with  another 
element,  or  with  a  body  which  may  take  the  place  of 
an  element.  —  Sul'phureVed,  a.  Having  sulphur  in 
combination  ;  containing,  or  combined  with,  sul¬ 
phur.—  Sulphu'ric,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  obtained  from, 
sulphur.  —  Sulphuric  acid.  A  very  powerful  corro¬ 
sive  acid,  the  ordinary  form  being  a  hydrated  triox¬ 
ide  of  sulphur;  oil  of  vitriol.  —  Sul'phurous,  -fgr-us, 
a.  Of,  pert,  to,  resembling,  or  containing  sulphur. 

—  Sulphurous  acid.  Hydrated  dioxide  of  sulphur. 

—  Sul'phury,  -fer-Y,  a. '  Partaking  of,  or  having  the 
qualities  of  sulphur. 

Sultan,  sul'tan  or  sul-tan',  n.  The  emperor  of  the 
Turks;  the  grand  seignior.  [Ar.,  victorious,  also,  a 
ruler,  prince.]  —  Sulta'na,  -ta'na  or  -tii-na,  Sul' tan- 
ess,  7i.  The  wife  of  a  sultan. 

Sultry, sul'trY,  a.  [-trier;  -triest.]  Very  hot,  burn¬ 
ing,  and  oppressive;  close,  stagnant,  and  oppressive, 
as  air.  [Orig.  sweltry ;  ME.  sivelten,  to  die,  swoon, 
faint,  AS.  steel  tan,  Goth,  swiltan,  to  die,  prob.  con¬ 
fused  with  AS.  sivelan,  G.  schwelen,  to  burn,  schwuel, 
sultry.]  —  Sul'triness,  n. 

Sum,  sum,  n.  The  aggregate  of  2  or  more  numbers, 
magnitudes,  quantities,  or  particulars;  a  quantity  of 
money  or  currency;  any  amount,  indefinitely Ttlie 
principal  heads  or  thoughts,  when  viewed  together; 
the  amount;  substance;  compendium;  height;  com¬ 
pletion;  a  problem  to  be  solved,  or  example  to  be 
wrought,  in  arithmetic.  —  v.  t.  [summed  (sumd), 
-Ming.]  To  bring  together  into  one  whole;  to  cast 
up  (a  column  of  figures);  to  bring  or  collect  into  a 
small  compass;  to  comprise,  condense,  comprehend, 
compute.  (Falconry.)  To  supply  or  furnish  with 
feathers  full  grown.  [ME.  and  NormF.  sunmte,  L. 
summa,  sum,  chief  part,  amount,  orig.  fern,  of  sum- 
mus,  highest,  chief,  principal,  for  supmus,  fr.  sub :  see 
Subacid;  s.  rt.  Gr.  hupatos  =  E.  upmost,  also  E.  su- 
pt-eme,  sovereign,  soprano .]  —  Sum'mary,  -ma-rY,  a. 
Formed  into  a  sum  ;  summed  up ;  reduced  into  a 
narrow  compass,  or  into  few  words ;  rapidly  per¬ 
formed;  quickly  executed;  brief;  concise;  compen¬ 
dious;  succinct. — 7i.  An  abridged  account;  an  ab¬ 
stract,  or  compendium,  containing  the  sum  or  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  fuller  account.  [F.  sommaire,  L.  summa- 
Hum.]  —  Sum'marily,  -ma-rY-lY,  adv.  In  a  summary 
manner;  briefly;  concisely;  in  a  short  way  or  meth¬ 
od;  without  delay.  —  Summa'tion,  n.  Act  of  sum¬ 
ming,  or  forming  a  sum,  or  total  amount;  an  aggre¬ 
gate.  [F.  sommation.]  —  Sum'marize,  -rlz,  v.  t.  To 
reduce  to  a  summary,  present  Driefly. 

Sumac,  -mach,  soo'-  07-  shoo'mak,  n.  A  plant  or  shrub 
of  many  species,  used  in  tanning,  dyeing,  and  med¬ 
icine.  [F.  sumac,  Sp.  zumaque,  Ar.  summaq.] 

Summary,  Summation,  etc.  See  under  Sum. 

Summer,  sum'mer,  n.  The  warmest  period  of  the 
year;  N.  of  the  equator,  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August.  —  v.  i.  [summered  (-mgrd),  -mering.J 
To  pass  the  summer.  [AS.  sumor,  sumer,  G.  sommer, 
Zend  hania,  summer,  Skr.  sama,  a  year.]  —  Indian 
summer.  In  the  U. 

S.,  a  period  of  warm 
weather  late  in  au¬ 
tumn. — S.-complaint. 

(Med.)  Diarrhea  oc¬ 
curring  in  summer, 

—  often  applied  also 
to  dysentery  and  to 
cholera  infantum.— 

Sum'mer-duck,  n. 

A  handsome  Amer. 
species  of  wild  duck, 
somet  i  m  e  s  domesti- 
cated;  the  wood 
duck.  — faFlow,  n. 

Land  uncropped,  and 
repeatedly  plowed,  etc.,  during  the  summer,  to  kill 
the  weeds  and  pulverize  the  soil. — house,  n.  A 
house,  shelter,  or  apartment  in  a  garden,  to  be  used 
in  summer;  house  for  summer  residence. 

Summer,  sum'mer,  7?.  (Arch.)  A  large  stone  or  beam 
placed  horizontally  on  columns,  piers,  posts,  etc.; 
lintel;  girder.  [See  Sumpter.] 

Summersault,  -set.  See  Somersault. 


Summer-duck. 


Sm,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare;  2nd,  eve,  term  ;  Yu,  Ice  ;  Sdd,  tone,  fir; 
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Commit,  Bum'mit,  n.  The  top;  highest  point;  highest 
degree;  utmost  elevation.  [F.  sominet,  som,  the  top, 
csp.  of  a  hill,  fr.  L.  summum,  highest  point:  see  Sum.j 
Common,  sum'mun,  v.  t.  [-moned  (-mund),  -mon- 
inq.]  To  call,  cite,  or  notify  to  appear;  to  give  no¬ 
tice  to,  or  command  to  appear,  as  in  court;  to  call 
up,  excite  into  action  or  exertion.  (Mil.)  To  call 
upon  to  surrender.  [Partly  fr.  AS.  samnian,  som- 
man,  to  collect  together,  fr.  saman,  sam.  together; 
partly  fr.  OF.  somoner ,  later  semondre,  to  bid,  invite, 
summon,  cite.  L.  su/nmonere,  to  give  a  hint,  fr.  sub 
and  monere,  to  warn.]  —  Sum'moner,  n.  —  Sum'- 
mons,  n. ;  pi.  -monses,  -munz-ez.  The  command  of 
a  superior,  to  appear  at  a  place  named,  or  to  attend 
to  some  public  duty.  (Law.)  A  warning  or  citation 
to  appear  in  court  at  a  day  specified.  (Mil.)  A  call 
or  invitation  to  surrender.  [ME.  somouns,  F.  sem- 
once,  senionse,  fern,  of  p.  p.  of  semondre.] 

Sumpter,  sum'ter,  n.  An  animal,  esp.  a  horse,  that 
carries  packs  or  burdens, — chiefly  in  composition. 
[ME.  somer,  also  sumpter;  somer  is  fr.  OF .  somicr, 
somnuer ,  a  pack  horse,  fr.  somme ,  saume,  LL.  salnia , 
L.  and  Gr.  sagma,  a  pack,  burden,  saddle,  Gr.  sat- 
tcin,  to  pack,  load,  fasten,  Skr.  sanj,  sajj,  to  adhere; 
ME.sionpterisfr.  OF.  sommetier,  the  diiverof  a  pack 
horse;  s.  rt.  seam,  a  weight,  summer,  a  stone  or  beam.] 
Sumptuary,  sum'choo-er-Y,  a.  Relating  to  expense; 
regulating  expense  or  expenditure.  [L.  sumptuarius, 
fr.  sumptus,  expense,  cost,  orig.  p.  p.  of  sinner e, 
sumptum,  to  take,  use.  spend,  fr.  sub  and  emere,  to 
buy,  orig.  to  take.]  —  Sumptuary  laws.  Such  as  re¬ 
strain  or  limit  the  expenses  of  citizens  in  apparel, 
food,  furniture,  etc.  —  Sumpt'uous,  -chu-us,  a.  In¬ 
volving  large  outlay  or  expense;  costly;  splendid; 
magnificent;  princely.  [F.  somptueux,  L.  sumptuo- 
sus,  fr.  sumptus.]  —  Sumptuously,  adv.  —  Sumpt'u 
ousness,  n. 

Sun,  sun,  n.  The  luminous  orb,  whose  light  consti¬ 
tutes  day,  and  its  absence  night;  the  central  body 
round  which  the  earth  and  planets  revolve;  any 
heavenly  body  which  forms  the  center  of  a  system 
of  orbs;  the  sunshine;  W/hatever  resembles  the  sun 
in  splendor  or  importance.  —  v.  t.  [sunned  (sund), 
-Nixo.]  To  warm  or  dry  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 
[ME.  and  G.  sonne  (2  syl.),  AS.  sunne,  Ic.,  OIIG., 
and  Goth,  sunna;  s.  rt.  Ic.  and  L.  sol,  Skr. 
the  sun,  Skr.  sunu  =  E.  sun,  also  son, 
south.]  —  Sun  and 

filanet  iv heels . 

Mach.)  A  con¬ 
trivance  for  con¬ 
verting  the  recipro¬ 
cating  motion  of  a 
beam  into  rotatory 
motion:  it  consists 
of  a  toothed  wheel 
(the  sun  wheel)  se¬ 
cured  to  the  axis 
of  the  large  wheel 
it  is  to  drive,  and 
the  ) ilanet  wheel,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  end 
of  the  connecting- 


Sun  and  Planet  Wheels. 
a,  sun  wheel ;  b,  planet  wheel ;  c,  con¬ 


necting-rod, 

rod,  and  circling  'round  the  central  wheel,  impart¬ 
ing  to  the  large  wheel  double  its  own  velocity.— 
Sun'ny,  -nY,  a.  [-nier;  -niest.]  Pert,  to,  proceed¬ 
ing  from,  or  like,  the  sun;  exposed  to  the  rays  of,  or 
colored  by,  the  sun.  —  Suniess,  a,  Destitute  of  the 
sun  or  its  rays.  —  Sun'burn,  v.  t.  [-burned  or 
-burnt;  sunburnino.]  To  burn,  discolor,  or  scorch 
by  the  sun.  —  n.  The  discoloration  produced  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  —  Sun'day,  n.  The  1st  day  of  the 
week;  the  Lord’s  day.  [AS.  sunnan  dreg,  day  of  the 
6un.]  —  Sun 'day-school,  n.  A  school  held  on  Sun¬ 
day  for  religious  instruction.  —  Sun'down,  n.  Sun¬ 
set.  —  Sun'flsh,  n.  A  large, 
soft-finned  sea-fish,  of  nearly 
circular  form  and  shining  sur¬ 
face;  also  a  small  fresh-water 
fish  of  the  perch  family;  also 
a  species  of  shark.  —  Sun'- 
flower,  n.  A  plant  of  several 
species  whose  flower  is  a  large 
disk  with  yellow  petals,  and 
turns  toward  the  sun ;  heli- 
anthus.  —  Sun'rise,  -rising, 
n.  First  appearance  of  the 
6un  above  the  horizon  in  the 
morning  ;  time  of  such  ap¬ 
pearance;  the  east.—  Sun'set, 

-setting,  n.  Descent  of  the 


Short  Sun-fish. 


sun  below  the  horizon  ;  time  when  the  sun  sets ; 
evening;  the  west.  —  Sun'shme,  n.  The  light  of  the 
sun,  or  the  place  where  it  shines;  6tate  of  being 
warmed  and  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or 
as  if  by  its  rays;  anything  having  a  warming  or 
cheering  influence.  —  Sun'shiny,  a.  Bright  with 
the  rays  of  the  sun;  clear,  warm,  or  pleasant;  bright 
like  the  sun.  —  Sun'-beam,  n.  A  beam  or  ray  of  the 
sun.  — bonnet,  n.  A  bonnet  projecting  in  front  of 
the  face,  worn  as  a  protection  against  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  esp.  one  made  of  thin  cloth,  starched. — 
-dew,  n.  A  plant  whose  leaves  have  small,  bristle¬ 
like  glands,  which  exude  clear  drops,  glittering  like 
dew.  — di  al,  n.  An  instrument  to  show  the  time 
of  day  by  the  shadow  of  a  gnomon  or  style  on  a 
plate. — stroke,?;.  (Med.)  Any  affection  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  some  region  of  the  body; 
esp.,  a  sudden  prostration  of  the  physical  powers, 
with  symptoms  resembling  those  of  apoplexy,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  exposure  to  excessive  heat. 

Sunder,  sun'dgr,  v.  t.  [-dered  (-dgrd),  -dering.]  To 
disunite  by  rending,  cutting,  breaking,  etc.;  to  part, 
separate,  divide,  sever.  —  n.  A  separation  into  parts; 
a  division  or  severance.  [AS.  sundrian,  to  put  asun¬ 
der,  fr.  sundor,  asunder.] — Sun'dry,  -drY,  a.  Sev¬ 
eral;  divers;  more  than  one  or  two.  [AS.  syndrig.] 
—  Sun'dries,  -driz,  n.  pi.  Many  different  or  small 
things;  sundry  things. 

Sung.  See  Sing. 

Sunk.  See  Sink. 

Sup,  sup,  v.  t.  [sutped  (supt),  -riNG.]  To  take  into 
t lie  mouth  with  the  lips,  as  a  liquid;  to  sip.  —  v.  i. 
To  eat  the  evening  meal,  take  supper. — n.  A  small 
mouthful,  as  of  liquor  or  broth;  a  little  taken  with 
the  lips;  a  sip.  [AS.  supan,  LG.  supen, whence  OF. 
soper,  super,  to  sup,  sip,  eat  a  meal  of  bread  so)>ped 
in  gravy,  etc.;  s.  rt.  sop,  sip,  sob,  soup,  suck.]  —  Sup'- 
per,  u.  Lit.,  that  which  is  supped;  a  meal  taken  at 
the  close  of  the  day.  [ME.  and  OF.  soper;  cf.  Din¬ 
ner,  under  Dine.]  —  Sup'perless,  a.  Without  sup¬ 
per. 

Superable,  su'pSr-n-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  overcome 
or  conquered.  [L.  superabilis,  fr.  superare,  to  go 
over,  surmount,  fr.  super,  above,  over,  fr.  superus, 
upper  =  E.  superior,  a  compar.  form  of  sub,  q.  v., 
under  Subacid.] 

Superabound,  su'pCr-a-bownd',  v.  i.  To  be  very  abun- 
cfant  or  exuberant.  —  Superabundance,  n.  State 
of  being  superabundant;  more  than  enough.  —  Su¬ 
perabundant,  a.  Abounding  to  excess;  more  than 
is  sufficient.  —  Superabundantly,  adv. 

Superadd,  su-pSr-ad',  v.  t.  To  add  over  and  over;  to 
add  or  annex  (something  extrinsic).  —  Superaddi'* 
tion,  -dish'un,  n.  Act  of  adding  to  something,  or  of 
adding  something  extraneous;  that  which  is  added. 

Superannuate,  su-pgr-an'nu-at,  v.  t.  To  impair  or  dis¬ 
qualify  by  old  age  and  infirmity.  [L.  super  and  an¬ 
nus,  a  year.]  —  Superannuation,  n.  State  pf  being 
superannuated,  or  too  old  for  office  or  business,  or’ 
of  being  disqualified  by  old  age;  decrepitude. 

Superb,  su-perb',  a.  Grand  ;  magnificent ;  stately  ; 
rich  ;  elegant  ;  showy  ;  pompous.  [F.  superbe,  L. 
superbus,  fr.  super,  above,  over.]  —  Superb'ly,  adv. 

Supercargo,  su-per-kiir'go,  n.  A  person  m  a  merchant 
ship,  who  manages  the  sales  and  superintends  the 
commercial  concerns  of  the  voyage. 

Supercilious,  su  -  p5r-sil'Y-us,  a.  Lofty  with  pride; 
haughty  ;  dictatorial  ;  manifesting  haughtiness,  or 
proceeding  from  it;  overbearing.  [L.  supercilium, 
an  eyebrow,  hence  pride,  haughtiness —  expressed 
by  raising  the  eyebrows,  fr.  super  and  ciliuni,  on 
eyelid,  lit.  covering,  fr.  celare ,  to  hide,  cella  =  E. 
cell.)  —  Superciliously,  adv.  —  Superciliousness,  n. 

Superdominant,  su-per-dom'Y-nant,  n.  (Mus.)  The 
fith  tone  of  the  scale;  that  which  is  next  above  the 
dominant;  the  sub-mediant.  _ 

Supereminent,  su-pSr-em'Y-nent,  a.  Eminent  in  a 
superior  degree;  surpassing  others  in  excellence.— 
Supereminently,  adv.  —  Supereminence,  -inency, 
-ncn-sY,  n.  State  of  being  supereminent ;  distin¬ 
guished  eminence.  . 

Supererogate,  su-pJ'r-Pr'o-gat,  v.  i.  To  do  more  than 
duty  requires.  [L.  supererogare,  - gatuni ,  to  spend 
or  pay  out  over  and  above,  fr.  super  and  erogare,  to 
expend  public  money,  after  procuring  permission, 
fr.  e,  out,  and  rogare,  to  ask.]  —  Supereroga'tion, 
n.  Act  of  supererogating ;  performance  of  more 
than  duty  or  necessity  requires. —  Supererogatory, 
-e-rog'a-to-rY,  a.  Performed  to  an  extent  not  en¬ 
joined  or  not  required  by  duty  or  necessity. 

Superfetation,  su'pSr-fe-ta'shun,  n.  A  second  con- 


sQn,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fdot ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  13k,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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ccption  after  a  prior  one,  and  before  the  birth  of  the 
first,  by  which  two  fetuses  are  growing  at  once  in 
the  same  womb.  [L.  superfetare,  - tatum ,  fr.  super 
and  f'etare,  to  bring  forth.] 

Superficies,  su-pSr-fish'ez  or  -fish'Y-ez,  n.  The  sur¬ 
face;  exterior  part  or  face  of  a  thing.  (Civil  Law.) 
Everything  on  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  ground,  or 
of  a  building,  so  closely  connected  by  art  or  nature 
as  to  constitute  a  part  of  it.  [L.,  upper  face,  fr.  su¬ 
per  and  facies  =  fi  .face ;  same  as  F.  surface.]  —  Su¬ 
perficial,  -fish'al,  a.  Lying  on,  or  pert,  to,  the  sur¬ 
face;  shallow;  not  deep;  reaching  or  comprehend¬ 
ing  only  what  is  obvious  or  apparent;  not  profound; 
shallow.  [F.  superficial ,  L.  superficial  is.]  —  Super¬ 
ficially,  adv.  —  Superfi'cialness,  -fi'cial'ity,  -T-al'- 
Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being  superficial ;  shallowness ; 
slight  knowledge;  sciolism.  [OF.  superficiality.] 

Superfine,  su'pSr-fin,  a.  Very  fine,  or  most  fine;  sur¬ 
passing  others  in  fineness. 

Superfluous,  su-pgr'flu-us,  a.  More  than  is  wanted 
or  sufficient ;  unnecessary  ;  useless  ;  exuberant;  re¬ 
dundant.  [L.  superfiuus,  overflowing,  fr.  superfluere, 
to  overflow,  fr.  super  and  fluere,  to  flow.]  —  Su¬ 
perfluously,  aclv.  —  Super'fluousness,  Superfluity, 
n.  A  greater  quantity  than  is  wanted;  6tate  of  be¬ 
ing  superfluous;  something  beyond  what  is  wanted; 
superabundance  ;  excess  5  redundancy.  [F.  super¬ 
fluity ,  L.  superflnitas.] 

Superheat,  su-pgr-het',  v.  t.  ( Steam  Eng. )  To  heat 
(steam)  until  it  acquires  the  properties  01  a  gas. 

Superhuman,  su-per-hu'man,  a.  Above  or  beyond 
what  is  human;  divine. 

Superimpose,  su'per-im-poz',  v  t.  To  lay  or  impose 
on  something  else. 

Superincumbent,  su/pgr-in-kuin'bent,  a.  Lying,  or 

resting,  on  something  else. 

Superinduce,  su'pgr-in-dQs',  v.  t.  To  bring  in,  or 
upon,  as  an  addition  to  something.  —  Superinduc'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Superintend,  su'pgr-in-tend',  v.  t.  To  have  or  exer¬ 
cise  the  charge  and  oversight  of;  to  take  care  of 
with  authority.  —  Su'perintend'ence,  -ency,  -en-sY, 
n.  Act  of  superintending,  care  and  oversight  for 
the  purpose  of  direction  ;  inspection  ;  oversight ; 
care;  direction;  control;  guidance.  —  Su'perintend'- 
ent,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  inspector;  overseer;  man¬ 
ager;  director;  curator. 

Superior,  su-pe'rY-gr,  a.  More  elevated  in  place; 
higher;  upper;  higher  in  rank  or  office;  surpassing 
others  in  the  greatness,  goodness,  or  value  of  any 
quality;  beyond  the  power  or  influence  of.  ( Bot .) 
Belonging  to  the  part  of  an  axillary  flower  which 
is  toward  the  main  stem;  pointing  toward  the  apex 
of  the  fruit,  —  said  of  the  radicle.  —  n.  One  more 
advanced  in  age,  more  elevated  in  rank  or  office,  or 
who  surpasses  others  in  dignity,  excellence,  or  qual¬ 
ities  of  any  kind;  the  chief  of  a  monastery,  convent, 
or  abbey.  (Print.)  A  small  letter  or  figure  used  as 
an  exponent,  or  as  a  mark  of  reference,  or  for  other 
purposes,  —  so  called  from  its  position,  standing 
above  or  near  the  top  of  the  line,  as  a  or  1.  [L.  su¬ 
perior,  compar.  of  superus ,  being  above,  fr.  super, 
above,  over;  s.  rt.  sub :  see  Subacid.]  —  Supe'rior'- 
lty,  -Br'Y-tt,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  superior; 

fireeminence  ;  excellence  ;  predominancy  ;  preva- 
ence  ;  ascendency;  odds;  advantage.  [F.  superi¬ 
ority,  L.  superioritas.] 

Superlative,  su-per'la-tiv,  a.  Most  eminent;  surpass¬ 
ing  all  other;  supreme.  (Gram.)  Expressing,  as  a 
form  of  the  adjective  or  adverb,  the  highest  degree 
of  the  quality,  as  among  the  objects  that  are  com¬ 
pared.  —  n.  That  which  is  highest  or  most  eminent. 
(  Gram.)  The  highest  degree  of  comparison  of  ad¬ 
jectives  and  adverbs;  a  word  in  the  superlative  de¬ 
gree.  [F.  super latifi  L.  superlative,  fr.  superlatus, 
p.  p.  of  superferre,  fr.  super,  over,  and  ferre,  latum, 
tocarrv  :  see  Tolekate.]  —  Superlatively,  adv.  — 
Super'lativeness,  n. 

Supernal,  su-per'nal,  a.  Being  in  a  higher  place  or 
region;  relating  to  things  above;  celestial;  heaven¬ 
ly.  [F.  supeniel,  L.  suuernus,  fr.  super.] 
Supernatant,  su-per-na'tant,  a.  Swimming  above; 
floating  on  the  surface.  [L.  supematans,  p.  pr.  of 
super natare ,  to  swim  above,  fr.  super  and  nature,  to 
swim.] 

Supernatural,  su-pe  r-n  ach  'u  r-  al ,  a.  Being  beyond,  or 
exceeding,  the  powers  or  laws  of  nature  ;  caused  by 
an  agency  or  power  above  merely  physical  laws;  mi¬ 
raculous  ;  preternatural.  —  Supernai/uralism,  -izm, 
n.  State  of  being  supernatural;  doctrine  of  a  divine 
and  supernatural  agency  in  the  production  of  the 


miracles  and  revelations  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and 
in  the  grace  which  renews  and  sanctifies  men.  — 
Supernat'uralist,  n.  One  who  holds  the  principles 
of  supernaturalism.  —  Supernat'urally,  adv. 

Supernumerary,  su-pgr-nu'mgr-a-rY,  a.  Exceeding 
the  number  stated  or  prescribed;  exceeding  a  neces¬ 
sary,  usual,  or  required  number  or  quantity.  —  n. 
A  person  or  thing  beyond  what  is  necessary  or  usual; 
esp.,  a  person  employed  to  be  in  readiness  to  fill  the 
place  of  another,  as  of  an  officer  killed  in  battle,  an 
actor  upon  the  stage,  etc.  [F.  supernumeraire,  L. 
supernumerarius,  excessive  in  number,  fr.  super  and 
numerus  =  E.  number.) 

Superposition,  su'pSr-po-zish'un,  n.  State  of  being 
placed  or  situated  above  or  upon  something;  that 
which  is,  etc. 

Superroyal,  su-per-roi'al,  a.  Larger  than  royal, — 
denoting  the  largest  species  of  printing  paper. 

Supersalt,  su'per-sawlt,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  with  a 
reater  number  of  equivalents  of  acid  than  of  the 

ase. 

Supersaturate,  su-per-sat'u-rat,  v.  t.  To  add  to  beyond 

saturation. 

Superscribe,  su-per-skrib',  v.  t.  [-scribed  (-skribd'), 
-scribing.]  To  write  or  engrave  on  the  top,  out¬ 
side,  or  surface;  to  write  the  name  or  address  of  a 
person  on  the  outside  or  cover  of.  —  Superscrip'- 
tion,  -skrYp'shun,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  matter  super 
scribed.  [F.;  LL.  superscriptio.] 

Supersede,  su-per-sed',  v.  t.  To  come  or  be  placed  in 
the  room  of;  to  displace,  replace;  to  set  aside,  ren¬ 
der  unnecessary,  suspend,  overrule,  succeed.  [OF. 
superseder,  - ceaer ,  to  leave  off,  refrain,  desist  from, 
lit.  to  sit  upon,  fr.  super  and  sedere  =  E.  to  sit,  q.  v.; 
8.  rt.  surcease.]  —  Superse'deas,  -de-as,  n.  (Law.)  A 
writ  or  command  to  suspend  the  powers  of  an  officer 
in  certain  cases,  or  to  stay  proceedings  under  anoth¬ 
er  writ.  [L.,  suspend,  set  aside,  stay,  2d  person  pres, 
subj.  of  stipersectere.]  —  Supersed'ure,  -se'jur,  n.  The 
act  of  superseding. 

Superstition,  su-per-stish'un,  n.  An  excessive  rever¬ 
ence  or  fear  of  that  which  is  unknown  or  mysteri¬ 
ous  ;  belief  in  a  false,  irrational,  or  idolatrous  relig¬ 
ious  system  or  religious  veneration  for  unworthy 
objects;  an  ignorant  or  irrational  worship  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Deity;  excessive  exactness  or  rigor  in  relig¬ 
ious  opinions  or  practice;  worship  of  false  gods;  false 
religion;  belief  in  the  direct  agency  of  superior  pow¬ 
ers,  in  certain  extraordinary  or  singular  events,  or  in 
omens  and  prognostics;  fanaticism.  [F.;  L.  supersti- 
tio,  orig.  a  standing  still  over  or  by  a  thing,  hence, 
amazement,  wonder,  esp.  of  the  divine  or  supernatu¬ 
ral,  fr.  superstore,  to  stand  over,  fr.  super  and  stare, 
to  stand.]  — Superstitious,  -stish'us,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
proceeding  from,  evincing,  or  addicted  to,  supersti¬ 
tion;  full  of  idle  fancies  and  scruples  in  regard  to  re¬ 
ligion;  scrupulous  beyond  need.  —  Supersti'tiously, 
adv.  —  Supersti'tiousness,  n. 

Superstratum,  su-pgr-stra'tum,  n. ;  pi.  -stra'ta,  -ta. 
A  stratum  or  layer  above  another,  or  resting  on  some¬ 
thing  else. 

Superstruction,  su-pgr-struk'shun,  n.  Act  of  building 
upon;  that  which  is  built  upon  some  foundation;  a 
superstructure.  [L.  superstruere,  -structum,  fr.  super 
and  struere,  to  build.]  —  Superstruct'ure,  -struk'- 
chur,  n.  Any  material  structure  or  edifice  built  on 
something  else;  esp.,  the  building  raised  on  a  foun¬ 
dation;  anything  erected  on  a  foundation  or  basis. 

Supersubstantial,  su'per-sub-stan'shal,  a.  Being  more 
than  substance. 

Supervene,  su-pgr-ven',  v.  i.  [-vened  (-vend'),  -vex¬ 
ing.]  To  come  upon  as  something  extraneous;  to 
take  place,  happen.  [L.  supervenire ,  to  come  over  or 
upon,  fr.  super  and  venire,  to  come.] — Superven'- 
ient,  -yent,  a.  Coming  upon  as  something  addition¬ 
al  or  extraneous.  —  Superven'tion,  -ven'shun,  n. 
Act  of,  etc. 

Supervise,  su-per-vTz',  v.  t.  [-vised  (-vizd'), -vising.] 
To  oversee  for  direction,  superintend,  inspect.  [L. 
super  and  visere,  to  look  at  attentively,  to  view,  sur¬ 
vey,  intens.  form  of  vulere,  visum,  to  see.]  —  Super¬ 
vision,  -vizh'un,  n.  Act  of  overseeing;  inspection; 
superintendence.  —  Supervis'or,  n.  One  who  super¬ 
vises;  an  overseer;  inspector;  superintendent.  —  Su¬ 
pervisory,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  having,  supervision. 

Supine,  su'pin.  n.  (Gram.)  A  verbal  noun;  or  a  sub¬ 
stantival  modification  of  the  infinitive  mood,  in  Lat¬ 
in.  [L.  supinum,  fr.  supinns,  bent  or  thrown  back¬ 
ward;  s.  rt.  L.  sub, super:  see  Subacid.] — Supine', 
a.  Lying  on  the  back,  or  with  the  face  upward; 
leaning  backward,  or  inclining  with  exposure  to  the 
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6un;  negligent;  heedless;  listless;  careless;  drowsy. 

—  Supine'ly,  adv.  In  a  supine  manner;  carelessly; 
indolently  ;  drowsily  ;  in  a  heedless,  thoughtless 
shite.  —  Supine'' ness,  n.  —  Supina'tion,  n.  Act  of  ly¬ 
ing,  or  state  of  being  laid,  with  the  face  upward. 

Supper,  etc.  See  under  Sup. 

Supplant,  sup-plant',  v.  t.  To  remove  or  displace  by 
stratagem;  to  displace  and  take  the  place  of;  to  over¬ 
throw,  undermine.  [F.  supplanter ,  L.  supplantare, 
to  put  something  under  the  foot,  trip  up,  overthrow, 
fr.  sub  and  planta,  sole  of  the  foot.]— Suppl&nta'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.  —  Supplant'er,  n. 

Supple,  sup'pl,  a.  Easily  bent;  pliant;  flexible;  com¬ 
pliant;  not  obstinate;  bending  to  the  humor  of  oth¬ 
ers;  obsequious;  flattering;  fawning;  soft.  —  v.  t. 
[suppled  C-pld),  -pling.]  To  make  soft  and  pliant, 
render  flexible,  make  compliant  or  submissive. —  v.  i. 
To  become  soft  and  pliant.  [F.  souple,  soupple,  L. 
sunplex,  bending  the  knees,  fr.  sub  and  plicare,  to 
fold.]  —  Sup'pleness,  n.  —  Sup'pliant,  -plY-ant,  a. 
Asking  earnestly  and  submissively;  manifesting  en¬ 
treaty;  expressive  of  humble  supplication;  beseech¬ 
ing;  begging;  imploring.  —  n.  A  humble  petitioner; 
one  who  entreats  submissively.  [F.  suppliant ,  p.  pr. 
of  supplier,  L.  supplicare,  -catum ,  to  entreat,  fr.  sup- 
plex.]  —  Sup'pliantly,  adv.  —  Sup'plicant,  n.  One 
who  supplicates;  a  petitioner  who  asks  earnestly  and 
submissively. —  Sup'plicate,  -plT-kat,  v.  t.  To  entreat 
for,  seek  by'earnest  prayer;  to  address  in  prayer,  be¬ 
seech,  beg,  implore,  importune,  solicit,  crave.  —  v.  i. 
To  petition  with  earnestness  and  submission,  im¬ 
plore.—  Supplica'tion,  n.  Act  of,  etc.;  humble  pe¬ 
tition;  earnest  request:  prayer;  solicitation;  craving. 
[F. ;  L.  supplicatio.]  —  Sup'plicatory,  -pll-ka-to-rl, 
a.  Containing  supplication;  submissive. 

Supply,  sup-pli',r.  t.  [-plied  (-plld'), -plying.]  To  fill 
up,  as  any  deficiency  happens;  to  furnish  with  what 
is  wanted;  to  serve  instead  of;  to  fill;  to  bring  or  fur¬ 
nish,  provide,  administer,  contribute,  yield,  accom¬ 
modate.  —  n.  Sufficiency  of  things  for  use  or  want ; 
the  food,  etc.,  which  meets  the  daily  necessities  of 
an  army  or  other  large  body  of  men;  store, —  chiefly 
in  pi.  [F.  supplier,  to  supply,  L.  supplere,  to  fill  up, 
fr.  sub  and  plere,  to  fill.]  —  Suppli'er,  n.  —  Supple¬ 
ment,  n.  That  which  fills  up,  completes,  or  perfects 
something  to  which  it  is  added;  something  added  to 
a  book  or  paper  to  make  good  its  deficiencies  or  cor¬ 
rect  its  errors.  —  v.  t.  To  fill  up  or  supply  by  addi¬ 
tions;  to  add  to.  [F.;  L.  supplementum,  fr.  snpplere.~) 

—  Supplement'al,  -ary,  -a-rY,  a.  Added  to  supply 
what  is  wanted;  additional.  —  Sup'pletive,  -ple-tiv, 
-tory,  -to-rY,  a.  Supplying  what  is  lacking;  filling  up 
deficiencies;  supplemental. 

Support,  sup-port',  v.  t.  To  keep  from  falling,  sus¬ 
tain;  uphold,  prop  up,  bear  the  weight  of;  to  endure 
without  being  overcome,  exhausted,  or  changed 
in  character  ;  to  keep  from  fainting  or  sinking  ;  to 
assume  and  carry  successfully  (the  part  of  an  ac¬ 
tor)  ;  to  furnish  with  the  means  of  sustenance  or 
livelihood;  to  carry  on,  enable  to  continue;  to  veri¬ 
fy,  make  good;  to  defend  successfully;  to  uphold  by 
aid  or  countenance;  to  attend  as  an  honorary  assist¬ 
ant.  —  n.  Act  or  operation  of  supporting,  upholding, 
or  sustaining;  that  which  upholds,  sustains,  or  keeps 
from  falling;  that  which  maintains  or  preserves  from 
being  overcome,  failing,  yielding,  sinking,  giving 
way,  etc.;  stay;  prop;  assistance;  favor;  patronage; 
aid  ;  help  ;  succor  ;  nutriment ;  sustenance  ;  food. 
[F„  a  support,  supporter,  L.  sup- 
portare,  to  carry,  bri ng,  convey,  in 
XL.,  to  endure,  sustain,  fr.  L.  sub 
and  portare,  to  carry.]  — Support'- 
able,  a.  Capable  of  being  support¬ 
ed,  borne, or  sustained ;  endurable; 
tolerable;  capable  of  being  main¬ 
tained. —  Support'er,  n.  One  who,  , 
or  that  which,  supports.  {Her.)  A 
figure  on  either  side  of  the  es-  I 
cutcheon,  and  exterior  to  it. 

(Surg.)  A  band  or  truss  for  sup- 

rp“;tSo“„”me“  “  «  «•  Supporters. 

Suppose,  sup-poz',  v.  t.  [-posed  (-pozd'),  -posing.] 
To  imagine  or  admit  to  exist,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment  or  illustration  ;  to  assume  to  be  true  ;  to  be  of 
opinion,  think,  conjecture;  to  receive  as  true;  to  re¬ 
quire  to  exist  or  be  true  ;  to  imply  by  the  laws  of 
thought  or  of  nature.  —  v.  i.  To  make  supposition 
to  think,  believe,  imagine.  [F.  supjioser,  fr.  sub  (== 
L.  sub :  see  Subacid)  and  poser,  to  place;  not  fr.  L 
ponere,  to  place  :  see  Pose.]  —  Suppos'able,  a.  Ca¬ 


pable  of  being  supposed,  or  imagined  to  exist.—  Sup- 
pos'al,  n.  Position  without  proof;  supposition.— 

Suppos'er,  n. 

Supposition,  sup-po-zish'un,  n.  Act  of  supposing;  that 
whichis  supposed;  hypothesis;  surmise;  conjecture. 
[F.;  L.  suppositio,  ong.  a  substitution,  fr.  supponere, 
supposition,  to  put  in  the  place  of  another,  to  substi¬ 
tute:  see  Position;  not  fr.  suppose.]  —  Supposition¬ 
al,  -po-zish'un-al,  a.  Hypothetical.  —  Suppositi¬ 
tious,  -pozl-tish'us,  a.  Put  by  trick  in  the  place  or 
character  belonging  to  another;  spurious;  counter¬ 
feit.  —  Supposltitiously,  adv.  In  a  supposititious 
manner;  spuriously.— Supposlti'tiousness,  n.— Sup- 
pos'itive,  -Y-tiv,  a.  Including  or  implying  supposi¬ 
tion.  —  Suppos'itively,  adv. 

Suppress,  sup-pres',  v.  t.  [-pressed  (-pre6t'),  -press¬ 
ing.]  To  overpower  ana  crush,  put  down;  to  keep 
in,  restrain  from  utterance  or  vent;  to  retain  without 
disclosure  or  making  public  ;  to  conceal,  hinder 
from  circulation;  to  restrain  or  stop  by  remedial 
means  ;  to  repress,  overwhelm,  conceal,  stifle,  stop, 
smother.  [L.  supprimere,  -pressum,  fr.  sub  and  pre- 
mere,  pressum,  to  press.]  — Suppres'sion,  -presh'un, 
n.  Act  of  suppressing,  or  state  of  being  suppressed; 
stoppage  or  obstruction  of  excretions  or  discharges, 
or  of  a  cutaneous  eruption.  (Oram.)  Omission.  [F.] 
—  Suppress 'ive,  -iv,  a.  Tending  to  suppress;  sub¬ 
duing;  concealing.  — Suppress'or,  n.  One  who  sup¬ 
presses.  [L.] 

Suppurate,  sup'pu-rat,  v.  i.  To  generate  pus.  [L. 
suppurare,  supguratum,  f  r.  sub,  under,  and  pus,  puris, 
matter,  pus,  q.  v.]  —  Suppura'tion,  n.  Process  of 
suppurating,  or  forming  pus,  as  in  a  wound  or  ab¬ 
scess;  matter  produced  by  suppuration.  [F.;  L.  sup- 
puratio .]  —  Sup'purative,  -tiv,  a.  Tending  to  sup¬ 
purate;  promoting  suppuration. —  n.  (Med.)  A  med¬ 
icine  that  promotes  suppuration. 

Supralapsanan,  su'pra-lap-sa'rY-an,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.) 
One  of  that  class  of  Calvinists,  who  believed  that 
God’s  decree  of  election  determined  that  man  should 
fall,  in  order  that  the  opportunity  might  be  furnished 
of  securing  the  redemption  of  a  part  of  the  race.  [L. 
supra  (contr.  fr.  supera,  prop.  abl.  fern,  of  superus, 
above,  fr.  super,  sub:  see  Subacid),  above,  beyond, 
and  lapsus  =  E.  lapse.] 

Supranaturalism.  Same  as  Supernaturalism. 

Supreme,  su-prem',  a.  Holding  the  highest  place  in 
government  or  power;  highest,  greatest,  or  most  ex¬ 
cellent;  utmost;  greatest  possible.  [F.;  L.supremus, 
superl.  of  superus,  that  is  above,  upper,  fr.  super, 
above.]  —  Supreme'ly,  adv.  In  a  supreme  manner; 
in  the  highest  degree;  to  the  utmost  extent;  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  perfectly.  —  Suprem'acy,  -prem'a-sY,  n. 
State  of  being  supreme,  or  in  the  highest  station  of 
power ;  higher  authority  or  power.  [OF.  suprima- 
tie.] 

Sura,  su'rfi,  n.  One  of  the  114  chapters  of  the  Koran. 
[Ar.,  a  step,  degree.] 

Sura,  su'ra,  n.  (Hind.  Myth.)  One  of  the  good  spirits 
who  have  drunk  the  soma  —  wine  of  immortality. 
[Skr.,  wine.] 

Sural,  su'ral,  a.  (Anat.)  Being  in,  or  pert,  to,  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  [L.  sura,  calf  of  the  leg.] 

Surbase,  ser'bas,  n.  (Arch.)  A  cornice  or  series  of 
moldings  on  the  top  of  a  pedestal,  etc.  ;  a  border  or 
molding  above  the  uase. 

Surcease,  ser-ses',  v.  i.  To  cease,  stop,  leave  off. —  v.  t. 
To  stop,  cause  to  cease. — n.  Cessation;  stop.  [Prop, 
s ursis  or  sursise,  and  same  as  supersede  ;  F.  sursis,  p. 
p.  of  surseoir,  L.  supersedere  =  E.  supersede,  q.  v. ; 
not  fr.  cease.] 

Surcharge,  ser-charj',  v.  t.  To  overload,  overburden, 
overcharge.  (Law.)  To  overstock ;  esp.,  to  put 
more  cattle  into  (a  common)  than  the  person  has  a 
right  to  do,  or  more  than  the  herbage  will  sustain. 
(Equity.)  To  show  an  omission  in  for  which  credit 
ought  to  have  been  given. — n.  An  excessive  load 
or  burden ;  a  load  greater  than  can  be  well  borne; 
an  extra  or  overcharge.  [F.,  fr.  stir  (=  L.  super: 
see  Superable),  over,  and  charge,  a  load  =  E. 
charge.]  —  Surchar'ger,  n. 

Surcingle,  sSr'sin-gl,  n.  A  belt,  band,  or  girth,  which 

E asses  over  a  saddle,  or  over  anything  laid  on  a 
orse’s  back,  to  bind  it  fast.  (Eccl.)  The  girdle  of  a 
cassock.  [F.  sur  and  L.  cingulum,  a  belt :  see  Cinc¬ 
ture.] 

Surcoat,  ser'kot,  n.  A  short  coat  worn  over  the  other 
garments ;  esp.,  the  long  and  flowing  drapery  of 
knights,  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  plate  armor; 
a  short  robe  worn  by  females,  at  the  close  of  the  Hth 
century,  over  the  tunic. 
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Bard,  serd,  a.  Deaf.  (Math.)  Not  capable  of  being 
expressed  in  rational  numbers;  radical.  ( Pron .)  Ut¬ 
tered  with  simple  breath;  not  sonant;  unintonated; 
toneless;  atonic.—  n.  (Math.')  A  quantity  which  can¬ 
not  be  expressed  by  rational  numbers.  [L.  surdus, 
deaf,  irrational;  s.  rt.  absurd.) 

Sure,  shoor,  a.  Certainly  knowing  and  believing;  con¬ 
fident  beyond  doubt;  certain  to  find  or  retain;  cer¬ 
tain  not  to  fail  or  disappoint  expectation;  infallible; 
safe  ;  firm  ;  steady  ;  stable  ;  strong  ;  indisputable  ; 
positive.  —  adv.  Certainly;  without  doubt;  doubt¬ 
less  ;  surely.  [ME.  and  OF.  sur,  also  OF.  segur,  L. 
sectirus  —  E.  secure .]  —  To  be  sure ,  or  be  sure.  Cer¬ 
tainly;  without  doubt. —  To  make  s.  To  make  cer¬ 
tain;  to  secure  so  that  there  can  be  no  failure  of  the 
purpose  or  object.  —  Sure'-foot'ed,  a.  Not  apt  to 
stumble  or  fall.  —  Sure'ly,  adv.  In  a  sure  or  certain 
manner;  certainly;  infallibly;  undoubtedly;  without 
danger  of  falling;  steadily.  —  Sure'ness,  n.  State  of 
being  sure  ;  certainty.  —  Sure'ty,  -tl,  n.  State  of 
being  sure;  certainty;  security;  that  which  makes 
sure  ;  ground  of  confidence  or  security  ;  security 
against  loss  or  damage.  (Law.)  One  who  engages 
to  answer  for  another’s  appearance  in  court,  or  for 
his  payment  of  a  debt,  or  for  the  performance  of 
some  act;  a  bondsman;  bail.  [ME.  and  OF.  seurte.] 
—  Sure'tyship,  n.  State  of  being  surety  ;  obligation 
of  a  person  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  mis¬ 
carriage  of  another. 

Surf,  serf,  n.  The  swell  of  the  sea  which  breaks  upon 
the  shore,  or  upon  sand-banks  or  rocks.  [Orig.  suffe, 
prob.  same  as  sough ,  q.  v.]  —  Surf'-boat,  n.  A  boat 
so  constructed  as  to  pass  safely  through  surf. — 
S.  duck,  n. 

A  species 
of  duck 
which 
frequents 
the  North 
American 
sea-coast; 
sea  coot ; 
butter- 
bill  coot ; 
it  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  diver. 

Surface,  _  _  _  . 

s&r'fas,  Surf  Duck, 

n.  The  exterior  part  of  any  thing  that  has  length  and 
breadth;  superficies;  outside;  outward  or  external 
appearance.  (Geom.)  A  magnitude  that  has  length 
and  breadth  without  thickness;  superficies.  [Same 
as  E.  and  L.  superficies;  F.,  fr.  sur  and  face  =  E. 
face,  q.  v.l 

Surfeit,  ser'fit,  v.  t.  To  overfeed,  and  produce  sick¬ 
ness  or  uneasiness;  to  fill  .0  satiety  and  disgust;  to 
cloy.  —  v.  i.  To  be  fed,  or  to  feast,  till  the  system  is 

E  pressed,  and  sickness  or  uneasiness  ensues.  —  n. 

ccess  in  eating  and  drinking;  fullness  and  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  system,  occasioned  by  excessive  eating 
and  drinking ;  disgust  caused  by  excess ;  satiety. 
[OF.  sorfait,  excess,  prop.  p.  p.  of  sorfaire ,  to  aug¬ 
ment,  exaggerate,  fr.  sor  (—  F.  sur,  L.  super)  and 
faire,  L.  facere,  to  make,  deem.]  —  Sur'feiter,  n. 
One  who  surfeits  or  riots;  a  glutton. 

Burge,  s?rj,  n.  A  large  wave  or  billow;  a  great,  rolling 
swell  of  water. —  w.  i.  [surged  (sgrjd),  surging.] 
(Naut.)  To  let  go  (a  portion  of  a  rope)  suddenly; 
to  slack  (a  rope)  suddenly  from  its  hold  round  a  pin, 
windlass,  etc.—  v.  i.  To  swell,  rise  high  and  roll,  as 
waves.  (Naut.)  To  slip  back.  [L.  surgere ,  to  rise: 
see  Source.] 

Burgeon,  sgr'jun,  n.  One  whose  profession  is  to  cure 
diseases  or  injuries  of  the  body  by  manual  opera¬ 
tion.  [Corrupt,  of  chirurgeon,  q.  v.,  under  Chiro¬ 
graph.]  —  Sur'geoncy,  -jun-sT,  n.  Office  oremploy- 
ment  of  a  surgeon.  —  Sur'gery,  -j5r-T,  n.  Art  of 
healing  by  manual  operation  ;  that  branch  of  med¬ 
ical  science  which  treats  of  manual  operations  for 
the  healing  of  diseases  or  injuries  of  the  body ;  a 
place  where  surgical  operations  are  performed,  or 
medicines  prepared.  —  Sur'gical,  -jik-al,  «.  Of,  or 
pert,  to,  surgeons  or  surgery. 

Surloin,  ser'loin,  n.  A  loin  of  beef,  or  the  upper  part 
of  the  loin  :  see  Beef.  [F.  surlonge ,  fr.  sur  and 
longe,  loin.] 

Surly,  sSr'lT,  a.  [-lier  ;  -liest.]  Gloomily  morose; 
ill-natured;  abrupt;  rude;  sour;  crabbed;  cross  and 
rude;  rough  ;  dark  ;  tempestuous.  [ME.  sgrlie,  sir- 
like,  i.  e.,  magisterial,  arrogant.]  —  Sur'lily,  -lT-lT, 
adv.  —  Sur'liness,  n. 


Surmise,  sSr-miz',  v.  t.  [-mised  (-mizd'),  -mising.] 
To  imagine  without  certain  knowledge,  infer,  sup¬ 
pose. —  n.  The  thought  or  imagination  that  some¬ 
thing  may  be,  on  feeble  or  scanty  evidence;  conjec¬ 
ture  ;  supposition  ;  suspicion  ;  doubt.  [OF.,  accusa¬ 
tion,  prop.  fern,  of  p.  p.  of  surmettre,  to  impose,  ac¬ 
cuse,  fr.  sur  and  mettre,  to  put,  L.  mittere,  to  send.] 
—  Surmis'er,  n. 

Surmount,  ser-mownt',  v.  t.  To  rise  above,  or  higher 
than  ;  to  overcome,  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue  ;  to 
Surpass,  exceed.  [F.  surmonter,  fr.  sur  and  monter  = 
E.  to  mount.]  —  Surmount'able,  a.  Capable  of  being 
surmounted.  —  Surmount'er,  n. 


Surmount' ed,  a.  (Arch.)' 

Rising  higher  than  a  semicircle, 
as  an  arch  or  dome.  (Her.)  Hav¬ 
ing  one  figure  laid  over  another  ; 
placed  over  or  upon,  as  one  tinc¬ 
ture  over  another. 

Surmullet,  ser-mul'let,  n.  A  fish 
allied  to  the  perch.  [F.  surmulet, 
fr.  saur,  saure,  brownish-yellow, 
red,  and  mulet_,  a  mullet.] 

Surname,  sSr'nam,  n.  A  name  or  appellation  added 
to,  or  over  and  above,  the  baptismal  or  Christian 
name,  as  William  Smith ;  an  appellation  added  to  the 
original  name.  —  Surname',  v.  t.  [-named  (-namd'), 
-naming.]  To  name  or  call  by  an  appellation  added 
to  the  original  name. 

Surpass,  stir-pas',  v.  t.  [-passed  (-past'),  -passing.] 
To  go  beyond  in  anything  good  or  bad  ;  to  exceed, 
excel,  outdo,  outstrip.  [F."  surpasser,  fr.  sur  and 
passer  =  E.  to  pass.]  —  Surpass'able,  a.  Capable  of 
being  surpassed.  —  Surpassing,  p.  a.  Excellent  in 
an  eminent  degree;  exceeding  others. 

Surplice,  sSr'plis,  n.  (Heel.)  A  white  garment  worn 
over  another  dress  by  the  clergy  of 
certain  churches.  [F.  rnrplis,  LL. 
superpellicium,  fr.  super  and  pel- 
licium,  pelliceum,  a  robe  of  fur  : 
see  Pelisse. J— Sur'plice-fees,  n. 
pi.  Fees  paid  to  the  Eng.  clergy 
for  occasional  duties. 

Surplus,  sgr'plus,  n.  That  which 
remains  when  use  is  satisfied  ;  ex¬ 
cess  beyond  what  is  prescribed  or 
wanted.  [F.,  fr.  sur  and  F.  and  I,. 
plus,  more.]—  Sur'plusage,  -ej,  n. 

Surplus ;  excess.  (Law.)  Matter 
in  pleading  not  necessary  or  rel¬ 
evant  to  the  case,  and  which  may 
be  rejected. 

Surprise,  ser-prlz',  v.  t.  [-prised  =J 
(-prizd'),  -prising.]  To  come  or 
fall  upon  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly  ;  to  strike  with  wonder  or  as-  surplice, 
tomshment  by  something  sudden,  unexpected,  or 
remarkable  ;  to  throw  the  mind  of  into  disorder  by 
something  suddenly  presented  to  the  view  or  to  the 
mind  ;  to  confuse.  —  n.  Act  of  coming  upon  una¬ 
wares,  or  of  taking  suddenly  and  without  prepara¬ 
tion.  (Law.)  State  of  being  surprised,  or  taken 
unexpectedly.  A  moderate  degree  of  sudden  won¬ 
der  and  astonishment ;  amazement.  [OF.,  a  sur¬ 
prise,  prop.  fern,  of  p.  p.  of  surprendre,  to  take  by 
surprise,  take  napping,  fr.  sur  and  prendre,  L.  pre- 
hendere,  to  take  ]  —  Surpris'er,  n.  —  Surprising, 
p.  a.  Exciting  surprise;  wonderful;  extraordinary; 
.  astonishing.  —  Surpris'ingly,  adv.  In  a  surprising 
manner  or  degree.  —  Surpris'al,  n.  Act  of  surpris¬ 
ing,  or  coming  upon  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  ; 
or  state  of  being  surprised. 

Surrebv.t,  sSr-re-but',  v.  i.  (Law.)  To  reply,  as  a 
plaintiff  to  a  defendant’s  rebutter. — Surrebut'ter, 
v.  The  plaintiff’s  reply  in  matters  of  fact  to  a  de¬ 
fendant’s  rebutter. 

Surrejoin,  ser-re-join',  v.  i.  (Law.)  To  reply,  as  a 
plaintiff  to  a  defendant’s  rejoinder. —  Surrejoin'der, 
n.  The  answer  of  a  plaintiff,  in  matters  of  fact,  to  a 
defendant’s  rejoinder. 

Surrender,  *s?r-ren'der,  v.  t.  [-dered  (-dSrd),  -der¬ 
ing.]  To  give  or  deliver  up  possession  of  upon 
compulsion  or  demand;  to  yield  to  the  possession  of 
another,  give  up,  resign.  (Law.)  To  give  up,  as  a 
principal  by  his  bail,  a  fugitive  from  justice  by  a 
foreign  state,  etc.  To  yield  to  any  influence,  pas¬ 
sion,  or  power,  —  used  reflexively. — v.  i.  To  give 
up  one’s  self  into  the  power  of  another;  to  yield. — 
«.  Act  of  surrendering ;  the  act  of  yielding  or  re¬ 
signing  one’s  person,  or  the  possession  of  something, 
into  the  power  of  another.  [OF.  surrendre ,  fr.  sur 


km,  fame,  fiir,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  end,  eve,  term ;  Tn,  Ice ;  5dd,  tone,  or ; 
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and  rendre  —  E.  to  render. J  —  Surren'derer,  n. 
(Law.)  One  who  makes  n  surrender. 

Surreption,  s?r-rcp'shun,  n.  Act  or  process  of  getting 
in  a  surreptitious  manner.  [L.  surrcpere,  - re/itum , 
to  creep  under,  steal  upon,  fr.  sub  and  repcre,  to 
creep;  s.  rt.  reptile. J  —  Surrepti'tious,  -tish'us,  a. 
Done,  produced,  or  obtained  by  stealth,  in  an  un¬ 
derhanded  manner,  fraudulently,  or  without  proper 
authority.  [L.  surreptitius .]  —  Surreptitiously,  adv. 

Surrogate,  ser'ro-gat,  n.  A  deputy  ;  delegate  ;  sub¬ 
stitute  ;  in  Eng.,  the  deputy  ot  an  ecclesiastical 
judge;  in  some  of  the  U.  S.,  an  officer  who  presides 
over  the  probate  of  wills  and  testaments.  [L.  sur- 
rogatus,  p.  p.  of  surrogare,  to  substitute,  fr.  sub  and 
rogare,  to  ask,  propose.] 

Burround,  s5r-rownd',  v.  t.  To  inclose  on  all  sides  ; 
to  lie  or  be  on  all  sides  of;  to  encompass,  encircle, 
environ,  invest,  hem  in,  fence  about. — Surround'ing, 
n.  An  encompassing,  pi.  Things  or  conditions 
which  surround  or  environ;  external  or  attending 
circumstances. 

Sursolid,  sSr-sol'id,  n.  (Math.) 
number. 

Surtout,  sCr-tdbt',  n.  A  man’s 
other  garments  ;  an  overcoat, 


The  5th  power  of  a 


coat  worn  over  his 
esp.  when  long  and 


fitting  closely.  [F.,  fr.  sur  and  tout,  all.) 

Surveillance,  sSr-val'yoNs,  n.  Watch  ;  inspection. 
IF.,  fr.  surveilltr,  to  watch  over,  fr.  sur  and  veiller, 
L.  vigilare ,  to  watch.] 

Survey,  sSr-va',  v.  t.  [-veted  (-vad'),  -veying.]  To 
inspect  or  take  a  view  of,  as  from  a  high  place  ;  to 
view  with  a  scrutinizing  eye;  to  examine  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  condition,  situation,  and  value  ;  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  form,  extent,  position,  etc.  (of  a  tract  of 
land,  a  coast,  harbor,  etc.),  by  means  of  linear  and 
angular  measurements.  [OF.  surveoir ,  fr.  sur  and 
veoir,  L.  videre,  to  see.]  —  Sur'vey,  ».  A  general 
view,  as  from  an  elevated  place  ;  a  particular  view  ; 
examination;  esp.,  an  official  examination  of  all  the 
parts  or  particulars  of  a  thing,  with  a  design  to  as¬ 
certain  the  condition,  quantity,  or  quality  ;  opera¬ 
tion  of  finding  the  contour,  dimensions,  position,  or 
other  particulars  of  any  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  ; 
a  measured  plan  and  description  of  any  line  or  por¬ 
tion  of  country  ;  a  district  for  the  collection  of  the 
customs.  —  Surveying,  n.  That  branch  of  applied 
mathematics  which  teaches  the  art  of  determining 
the  area  of  any  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  with 
an  accurate  delineation  of  the  same  on  paper.  —  Sur¬ 
veyor,  -Sr,  n.  An  overseer  ;  superintendent  ;  one 
who  views  and  examines  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  condition,  quantity,  or  quality  of  any¬ 
thing;  one  who  measures  land,  or  practices  the  art 
of  surveying.  (Customs.)  An  officer  who  ascertains 
the  contents  of  casks,  and  the  quantity  of  liquors 
subject  to  duty  ;  a  gauger  ;  in  the  U.  S.,  an  officer 
who  ascertains  the  weight  and  quantity  of  goods 
subject  to  duty.—  Survey'orship,  n.  Office  of  a  sur¬ 
veyor. 

Survive,  sSr-vTv'.  v.  t.  [survived  (-v!vd'),  -vivino.] 
To  live  beyond  the  life  or  existence  of,  or  beyond 
some  specified  time,  event,  or  catastrophe,  outlive, 
live  longer  than.  —  v.i.  To  remain  alive,  continue 
to  live.  [F.  survivre ,  fr.  sur  (L.  super)  and  vivre  (L. 
vivere),  to  live.]  — Surviv'al,  n.  A  living  longer 
than,  or  beyond  the  life  of,  another  person,  thing, 
or  event.  —  Survival  of  the  fittest.  See  Darwinism, 
also  Natural  Selection,  under  Nation.  —  Sur- 
viv'or,  -5r,  n.  One  who  survives  or  outlives  another 
person  or  thipg,  or  a  term,  event,  or  catastrophe.  — 
Surviv'orship,  n.  State  of  being  a  survivor.  (Law.) 
Right  of  a  joint  tenant,  or  other  person  who  has  a  I 
joint  interest  in  an  estate,  to  take  the  whole  estate 
upon  the  death  of  the  other. 

Susceptible.  sus-scp'tY-bl,  a.  Capable  of  admitting 
anything  additional,  or  any  change,  affection,  or  in¬ 
fluence  ;  capable  of  impression  ;  impressible  ;  ten¬ 
der ;  having  nice  sensibility.  [F.;  L.  susceptibil'is , 
fr.  L.  suscipere,  to  undertake,  suffer,  admit,  fr.  sus, 
subs,  for  sub  and  caper e}  to  take.]  —  SuBcep'tibil'ity, 
-Y-tY,  a.  State  or  quality  of  being  susceptible;  ca¬ 
pability  of  receiving  impressions,  or  of  being  af¬ 
fected  ;  capacity  for  feeling  or  emotional  excite¬ 
ment;  sensibility;  feeling;  emotion.  —  Suscep'tive, 
-tiv,  a.  Capable  of  admitting  ;  readily  admitting. 
[L.  susceptivus.]  —  Susceptiv'ity,  -tiv'Y-tY,  n.  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  admitting.  —  Suscip'lent,  -sip'Y-ent,  a. 
Receiving;  admitting. — n.  One  who  takes  or  ad¬ 
mits.  [L.  suscipiens,  p.  pr.  of  suscipere.] 

Suspect,  sus-pekt',  v.  t.  To  imagine  to  exist,  often 
upon  weak  evidence,  or  no  evidence  at  all;  to  im¬ 


agine  to  be  guilty  upon  slight  evidence,  or  without 
proof;  to  hold  to  be  uncertain;  to  mistrust,  distrust, 
surmise,  doubt.  —  v.  i.  To  imagine  guilt;  to  have  a 
suspicion. —  «.  A  suspected  or  doubtful  person. 
IF.;  L.  sus)>ectus,  p.  p.  of  suspicere,  to  look  under, 
look  up  to,  mistrust,  fr.  sub  and  specere,  to  look.]  — 
Suspect'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  suspected;  open, 
or  liable  to,  suspicion  or  distrust.  —  Suspect'ed- 
ness,  n.  —  Suspect'er,  n.  —  Suspi'cion,  -pish'un,  n. 
Act  of  suspecting;  imagination  of  the  existence  of 
something  without  proof,  or  upon  slight  or  no  evi¬ 
dence;  jealousy;  mistrust;  diffidence;  doubt.  [ME. 
suspecion,  OF.  suspezion,  L.  susj.icio.]  —  Suspi'ciova, 
-pish'us,  a.  Inclined  to  suspect;  indicating  suspi¬ 
cion  or  fear;  liable  to  suspicion;  adapted  to  raise 
suspicion;  given  to  suspicion.  [ME.  suspecious.]  — 
Suspiciously,  adv.  —  Suspiciousness,  n. 

Suspend,  sus-pend',  v.  t.  To  attach  to  something 
above;  to  make  to  depend;  to  cause  to  cease  for  a 
time,  hinder  from  proceeding;  to  hold  in  a  state 
undetermined;  to  debar  from  any  privilege,  from 
the  execution  of  an  office,  or  from  the  enjoyment  of 
income;  to  cause  to  cease  fora  time  from  operation 
or  effect ;  to  interrupt,  intermit,  stay.  —  v.  i.  To 
cease  from  operation  or  activity;  esp.,  to  stop  pay¬ 
ment,  or  be  unable  to  meet  obligations  or  engage¬ 
ments.  [F.  suspendre,  L.  suspendcre,  -pension,  fr.  sub 
and  pendere,  to  hang.]  —  Suspend'er,  n.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  suspends,  pi.  Straps  for  holding  up 
pantaloons;  braces;  gallowses.  —  Suspense',  -pens', 
n.  A  state  of  uncertainty;  indetermination;  inde¬ 
cision;  cessation  for  a  time;  stop.  [F.  suspens,  h. 
suspensus,  doubtful,  hesitating,  p.  p.  of  suspenilere.] 
—  Suspense  account.  ( Book-keeping .)  An  account 
in  which  receipts  or  disbursements  arc  tempora¬ 
rily  entered,  until  their  proper  position  on  (he 
books  is  determined. —  Suspension,  -shun,  n.  Act 
of  suspending,  or  state  of  being  suspended;  esp., 
temporary  delay,  interruption,  or  cessation,  as  of 
labor,  judgment,  payment,  punishment,  etc.;  a  con¬ 
ditional  withholding,  interruption,  ordelaj7.  [F. ;  L. 
suspensio.]  —  Susjiension  bridge.  A  bridge  supported 
by  chains, 
r'o  p  e  s  , 
wires,  etc., 
which  usu¬ 
ally  pass 
over  high 
piers  at 
each  end,  Suspension  Bridge, 

and  are  se¬ 
cured  in  the  ground  below.  —  Suspen'sory,  -so-rY, 
a.  Suspended;  hanging;  depending;  fitted  or  serv¬ 
ing  to  suspend;  suspending.  —  n.  That  which  sus¬ 
pends  or  holds  up,  as  a  truss;  esp.,  a  bandage  for 
suspending  the  scrotum. 

Suspicion,  etc.  See  under  Suspect. 

Suspire,  sus-plr',  v.  i.  To  fetch  a  long,  deep  breath; 
to  sigh.  [L.  suspirare,  to  breathe  out,  sigh,  fr.  sub 
and  sjrirare,  to  breathe.]  —  Suspir'al,  n.  A  breath¬ 
ing-hole;  vent;  ventiduct;  a  spring  of  water  pass¬ 
ing  under  ground  toward  a  cistern  or  conduit.  — 
Suspira'tion,  n.  Act  of  sighing;  a  sigh. 

Sustain,  sus-tan',  v.  t.  [-tained  (-tana'), -taining.] 
To  keep  from  falling;  to  bear;  to  keep  from  sink¬ 
ing  in  despondence;  to  maintain,  keep  alive,  nour¬ 
ish;  to  aid,  vindicate,  comfort,  oe  relieve;  to  endure 
without  failing  or  yielding;  to  suffer,  undergo;  to 
allow  the  prosecution  of,  sanction;  to  prove,  estab¬ 
lish  by  evidence,  be  conclusive  of  as  evidence. 
(Mus.)  To  continue,  as  the  sound  of  notes  through 
their  whole  length.  [OF.  sustenir,  L.  sustinere,  fr. 
sub  and  tenere,  to  hold.]  —  Sustain'able,  a.  Capable 
of  being  sustained.  —  Sustain'er,  n.  —  Sus'tenance, 
-te-nans,  n.  Act  of  sustaining  ;  support;  mainte¬ 
nance;  that  which  supports  life;  food;  provisions. 
[OF.]  —  Sustenta'tion,  n.  Preservation  from  fall¬ 
ing  ;  support;  use  of  food  or  provisions  ;  mainte¬ 
nance  of  life.  [L.  sustentatio,  fr.  sustentare,  to  sup¬ 
port,  maintain,  intens.  form  of  sustinere.] 

Sutler,  sut'ISr,  n.  A  person  who  follows  an  army, 
and  sells  to  the  troops  provisions,  liquors,  etc.  [D. 
zoetelaar,  soeteler,  a  small  trader,  esp.  in  camps,  fr. 
soetelen,  to  undertake  low  offices,  LG.  suddeln,  to 
sully,  suddeler,  a  dirty  fellow,  scullion,  sutler;  s.  rt. 
suds,  seethe.  1 

Suttee,  sut-te',  n.  In  India,  a  widow  who  immolates 
herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband;  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  burning  a  widow  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her 
husband.  [Skr.  sati,  f.  of  sat,  existing,  real,  true, 
good,  p.  pr.  of  sat,  to  be.]  —  Suttee'ism,  -izm,  n. 
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The  practice  of  self-immolation  among  widows  in 
Hindostan. 

Sattle,  sut'tl,  n.  (Com.)  The  weight  when  the  tare 
has  been  deducted,  and  tret  is  yet  to  be  allowed. 

_  [*>•  subtile.  1 

Suture,  su'chur,  n.  Act  of  sewing;  the  line  along 
which  2  things  or  parts  are  sewed  together,  or  are 
united  so  as  to  form  a  seam,  or  that  which  resem¬ 
bles  one.  (Surg.)  A  stitch  to  hold  together  the  lips 
or  edges  of  a  wound.  (Aunt.)  The  seam  or  joint 
which  unites  the  bones  of  the  skull.  [F.;  L.  sutura, 
fr.  suere.  sutum  =  E.  to  sew.]—  Su'tural,  a.  Of,  or 
relating  to,  a  suture  or  seam. 

Suzerain,  su'ze-ran,  n.  A  superior  lord,  to  whom 
fealty  is  due.  [F.,  fr.  sus,  L.  susutn,  sursum,  above; 
cf.  sovereign,  fr.  L.  super.]  —  Suzerainty,  -tT,  n.  Do¬ 
minion  or  authority  of  a  suzerain;  paramount  au¬ 
thority.  [F.  suzerainetd.] 

Swab,  swob,  n.  A  mop  for  cleaning  decks,  etc.;  a  bit 
of  sponge,  cloth,  etc.,  fastened  to  a  handle  for 
cleansing  the  mouth;  a  cleaner  for  the  bore  of  a  gun. 

—  v.  t.  [swabbed  (swobd),  -bing.1  To  clean  with  a 
mop  or  swab,  [D.  zwabber,  the  drudge  of  a  ship, 
zwabberen ,  to  swab,  do  dirty  work  ;  s.  rt.  swap, 
sivoop.]  —  Swab'ber,  w.  One  who  uses  a  swab  to 
clean  a  deck ,  etc. ;  an  inferior  officer  on  ships  of  war, 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  ship  is  kept  clean. 

Swaddle,  swod'dl,  v.  t.  [-dled  (-did),  -dung.]  To 
bind,  as  with  a  bandage;  to  swathe  (an  infant). — 
»i.  Clothes  bound  tight  round  the  body.  [AS.  swed- 
hil,  a  swaddling-band,  fr.  swedhian  —  E.  to  swathe, 
q.  v.]  — Swad'dling-band,  -cloth,  n.  A  band  or  cloth 
wrapped  round  an  infant. 

Swag,  swag,  v.  i.  [swagged  (swagd),  -GING.J  To  sink 
down  by  its  weight;  to  lean.  —  n.  A  swaying,  irreg¬ 
ular  motion,  as  of  a  heavy  body,  or  of  one  sagging 
or  pendent  from  its  weight ;  a  burglar’s  booty. 
[ProvE.  sivag,  to  hang  loose  and  heavy,  swing  about, 
6ag,  Norweg.  svaga,  to  sway;  s.  rt.  G.  schwanken,  to 
stagger,  reel,  falter,  E.  swing,  sway.]  —  Swag'gy,  -gT, 
a.  Inclined  to  swag;  sinking,  hanging,  or  leaning 
by  its  weight.— Swag'ger,  v.  i.  [-gered  (-gerd),  -ger- 
ing.J  To  boast  or  brag  noisily,  bluster,  bully. —  n. 
Boastfulness  or  insolence  of  manner. —  Swag'gerer, 
v.  A  blusterer;  bully;  boaster. 

Swage,  swaj  or  swei,  n.  A  tool,  variously  shaped  or 
grooved  on  the  end.  or  face,  used  bj'  workers  in  met¬ 
als,  for  shaping  their  work.  —  v.  t.  To  shape  by 
means  of  a  swage;  to  fashion,  as  a  piece  of  iron,  by 
drawing  it  into  a  groove  or  mold  having  the  required  | 
shape. 

Swain,  swan,  n.  A  rustic:  esp.,  a  country  gallant  or 
lover.  [Ic.  sveinn,  Dan.  svend ,  OHG.  stiein,  a  boy, 
lad,  servant,  LG.'sween,  a  swineherd;  s.  rt.  AS.  swidh, 
Ic.  svinner,  strong,  swift,  E.  boatswain,  coxswain; 
not  s.  rt.  swine.] 

Swallow,  swol'lo,  n.  A  small  migratory  swift-flying 
insectivorous  bird  of  several 
species,  with  long  wings  and 
a  long,  forked  and  pointed 
tail.  [AS.  sivaleioe,  prob.  lit. 
a  mover  to  and  fro;  s.  rt.  Gr. 
saleuein,  to  move  to  and  fro, 
toss  like  a  ship  at  sea,  OD. 
swalpen,  to  toss,  beat  against 

—  said  of  waves.]  —  Swal'- 
low-tailed,  -tald,  a.  Like  a 
swallow’s  tail  in  form,  hav¬ 
ing  narrow  and  tapering  or 
pointed  skirts. 

Swallow,  swol'lo,  t>.  t.  Swallow. 

[-LOWED  (-lod),  -LOWING.] 

To  take  or  appear  to  take  through  the  esophagus 
into  the  stomach;  to  draw  into  an  abyss  or  gulf;  to 
receive  or  embrace  (opinions  or  belief)  without  ex¬ 
amination  or  scruple;  to  appropriate;  to  occupy, em¬ 
ploy;  to  seize  and  waste,  exhaust;  to  retract,  recant. 
— n.  The  gullet  or  esophagus;  the  throat;  as  much 
as  is,  or  can  be,  swallowed  at  once.  [AS.  swelgan,  to 
swallow,  G.  schwelgen,  to  eat  or  drink  immoderately; 
s.  rt.  groundsel.] 

Swam.  See  Swim. 

Swamp,  swomp,  n.  Low  ground  filled  with  water  ; 
land  wet  and  spongy,  but  not  usually  covered  with 
water,  esp.  soft,  wet  land  covered  with  trees  or 
bushes.—  ?’,  t.  [swamped  (swompt),  swamping.]  To 
plunge,  whelm,  or  sink  in  a  swamp,  or  as  in  a  swamp. 
(Naut.)  To  overset,  sink,  or  cause  to  become  filled, 
as  a  boat,  in  water.  To  plunge  into  inextricable  diffi¬ 
culties.  [Dan.  and  Sw.  sump,  G.  surnpf,  a  swamp, 
Dan.  and  Sw.  svamp,  MHG.  sivamp,  G.  scliwamm,  a 


sponge,  fungus;  s.  ft.  Gr.  somphos,  spongy,  damp* 
sponggos,  a  sponge,  E.  fungus,  swim.]  —  Swamp'y,  -Y, 
a.  Consisting  of  swamp;  like  a  swamp. 

Swan,  swon,  n.  A  large  migratory  web-footed  bird  of 
several  species,  like  the  goose, 
but  more  graceful,  having  a 
longer  neck  and  beak,  and  be¬ 
ing  generally  larger  and  strong¬ 
er.  [AS.  and  OHG.]—  Swan’s'- 
down,  n.  The  down  of  the 
swan,  esp.  the  dressed  skin  of 
the  swan  with  the  down  adher¬ 
ing;  a  fine,  soft,  thick  cloth  of 
wool  mixed  with  silk  or  cotton; 
a  sort  of  twilled  fustian,  like 
moleskin.  —  Swan'skin,  n.  A 
species  of  flannel  of  a  soft  texture,  thick  and  warm. 

Swap,  swop,  v.  t.  [swapped  (swopt),  -ping.]  To  ex¬ 
change,  barter. —  n.  An  exchange;  barter.  [Orig., 
to  strike,  hence  strike  a  bargain ;  s.  rt.  sweep,  sivoop, 
swab.] 

Sward,  swawrd,  n.  The  grassy  surface  of  land;  turf, 
— 1>.  t .  To  cover  with  sward.  [AS.  sweard,  D.  zwoord, 
the  skin  of  bacon,  Ic.  svordr,  skin,  hide  of  the  wal¬ 
rus,  sward  or  surface  of  the  earth,  G.  schwarte,  rind, 
bark,  skin.] 

Sware.  See  Swear. 

Swarm,  swawrin,  n.  A  large  number  of  small  animals 
or  insects,  esp.  when  in  motion;  a  great  number  of 
honey  bees  which  emigrate  from  a  hive  at  once,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  queen;  a  like  body  of  bees 
united  and  settled  permanently  in  a  hive;  any  great 
number  or  multitude.  —  v.  i.  [swarmed  (swawrmd), 
swarming.]  To  collect  and  depart  from  a  hive  by 
flight  in  a  body,  as  bees;  to  appear  or  collect  in  a 
crowd  ;  to  throng  together  ;  to  be  crowded,  be 
thronged;  to  abound,  be  filled,  as  with  a  number  or 
crowd  of  objects;  to  climb  (a  tree)  by  embracing  it 
with  the  arms  and  legs,  and  scrambling;  to  shin. 
[AS.  sweami,  MIIG.  swarm,  lit.  that  which  hums  — 
fr.  the  noise  made  bv  a  swarm  of  bees,  G.  sehwirren, 
to  whiz,  sweren,  to  hum,  buzz,  Skr.  svri,  to  sound, 
L.  susurrits,  a  hum,  whisper:  for  the  sense  of  climb¬ 
ing,  see  OFries.  swerva,  to  creep,  under  Swerve.] 

Swart,  swawrt,  Swarth,  swawrtn,  Swarth'y,  -T,  a.  Be¬ 
ing  of  a  dark  hue;  moderately  black;  tawny.  [AS. 
sweart,  OIIG.  sivarz,  Goth,  swarts,  black;  s.  rt.  L. 
sordes,  dirt,  sordidus,  dirty,  E.  sordid.]  —  Swarth'i- 
lv,  adv.  In  a  swarthy  manner  ;  with  a  tawny  hue  ; 
duskily.  —  Swarth'iiiess,  n. 

Swash,  swosh,  n.  A  swaggering  fellow;  impulse  of 
water  flowing  with  violence;  a  dashing  of  water;  a 
narrow  channel  of  water  lying  within  a  sand-bank, 
or  between  that  and  the  shore. —  v.  i.  To  bluster, 
make  a  great  noise;  to  dash  or  flow  noisily,  as  water; 
to  splash.  [Sw.  dial,  svasska,  to  make  a  squashing 
noise,  as  when  walking  with  water  in  one’s  shoes, 
Sw.  svassa,  to  speak  or  write  bombast;  s.  rt.  sway, 
swing,  swagger.] 

Swath,  swawth,  n.  A  band  or  fillet;  a  line  of  grass  or 
grain  cut  and  thrown  together  by  the  scythe;  the 
whole  sweep  of  a  scythe,  or  the  whole  breadth  from 
which  grass  or  grain  is  cut  by  it.  [AS.  sivadhu,  a 
foot-track,  trace,  D.  zivad,  G.  schivaa,  LG.  swad,  a 
row  of  mown  grass,  LG.  swade,  a  scythe;  s.  rt.  Nor¬ 
weg.  svada,  to  strip  off,  svad,  smooth,  slippery,  E. 
swathe.] 

Swathe,  swath,  v.  t.  [swathed  (swathd),  swathing.] 
To  bind  with  a  swathe,  band,  bandage,  or  rollers.  — 
n.  A  bandage.  [AS.  swedhian,  to  enwrap,  swadhu, 
a  shred,  bandage,  as  much  grass  as  is  mown  at  once ; 
s.  rt.  swaddle.] 

Sway,  swa,  v.  t.  [swayed  (swSd),  swaying.]  To  move 
or  wield  with  the  hand;  to  influence  or  direct  by 
power  and  authority,  or  by  moral  force;  to  cause  to 
incline  to  one  side;  to  bias,  direct,  influence,  swing, 
move,  wave.  (Naut.)  To  hoist,  raise.  —  v.  i.  To 
bear  rule,  govern;  to  have  weight  or  influence;  to 
be  drawn  to  one  side  by  weight,  —n.  Power  exerted 
in  governing;  influence,  weight,  or  authority  that 
inclines  to  one  side;  preponderation;  rule;  domin¬ 
ion;  empire;  control;  influence;  ascendency;  swing 
or  sweep  of  a  weapon.  [Same  as  swag,  q.  v.] 

Sweal,  swel,  v.  i.  [swealed  (sweld),  swealing.]  To 
melt  and  run  down,  as  the  tallow  of  a  candle.  [See 
Sultry.] 

Swear,  swfir,  r.  i.  [imp.  swore,  formerly  sware;  p.  p. 
sworn  (sworn),  swearing.]  To  affirm  or  utter  a 
solemn  declaration,  with  an  appeal  to  God  for  the 
truth  of  what  is  affirmed;  to  promise  upon  oath. 
(Law.)  To  give  evidence  on  oath.  To  use  the  name 
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of  God  or  sacred  things  profanely;  to  use  prolane 
language  or  oaths,  curse.  —  v.  t.  To  utter  or  affirm 
■w  ith  a  solemn  appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  the  { 
declaration.  (.Law.)  To  cause  to  take  an  oath;  to  ! 
administer  an  oath  to.  To  declare  or  charge  upon 
oath.  [AS.  swerian;  s.  rt.  swarm,  answer,  forsworn.] 

—  Swear'er,  n.  One  who  swears;  esp.,  one  who  uses 
profane  language. 

Sweat,  swet,  n.  The  fluid  or  sensible  moisture  ex¬ 
creted  from  the  skin  of  an  animal;  perspiration:  state 
of  one  who  sweats;  labor;  toil;  drudgery;  moisture 
issuing  from  or  condensed  upon  the  surface  of  any 
substance.  — 1>.  i.  [sweat  or  sweated;  sweating.] 
To  excrete  sensible  moisture  from  the  skin,  perspire; 
to  toil,  labor,  drudge;  to  emit  or  appear  to  emit 
moisture,  as  green  plants  in  a  heap.  —  v.  t.  To  cause  j 
to  excrete  moisture  from  the  skin;  to  emit  or  suffer 
to  flow  from  the  pores;  to  exude.  [AS.  swat,  Dan. 
seed,  Skr.  sveda,  L.  sudor,  Gr.  hiaros,  sweat,  AS. 
swietan,  Skr.  srul,  to  sweat  :  see  Sudatory.]  — 
Sweat'er,  n.  —  Sweat'y,  -Y,  a.  [-ier;  -iest.]  Moist 
with,  or  consisting  of,  sweat;  laborious;  toilsome; 
difficult.  —  Sweat'iness,  n. 

Swedish,  swed'ish,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  Sweden. — n. 
The  language  of  the  Swedes. 

Sweep,  swep,  v.  t.  [swept,  sweeping.]  To  brush, 
or  rub  over  with  a  brush,  broom,  or  besom,  for  re¬ 
moving  loose  dirt;  to  drive  or  carry  along  or  off  by 
a  long,  brushing  stroke,  or  force,  or  by  flowing  on 
the  earth  ;  to  drive,  destroy,  or  carry  off  many  at  a 
stroke,  or  with  celerity  and  violence;  to  move  over 
in  strides  or  with  a  train;  to  carry  with  a  long,  swing¬ 
ing,  or  dragging  motion;  to  strike  with  a  long  stroke. 

( Naut .)  To  draw  or  drag  over;  to  pass  rapidly  over, 
as  with  the  eye  or  other  instrument  of  observation. 

—  v.  i.  To  pass  with  swiftness  and  violence,  as 
something  broad,  or  brushing  the  surface  of  any¬ 
thing;  to  pass  over  or  brush  along  with  celerity  and  : 
force  ;  to  pass  with  pomp  ;  to  move  with  a  long 
reach  ;  to  include  or  comprehend  many  individuals 
or  particulars  in  a  single  act  or  assertion.  —  n.  Act 
of  sweeping ;  compass  of  a  stroke,  of  any  turning 
body  or  motion,  or  of  anything  flowing  or  brushing"; 
violent  and  general  destruction ;  direction  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear;  one  who  sweeps; 
a  sweeper ;  the  pole  moved  on  a  fulcrum  or  post, 
used  to  raise  and  lower  a  bucket  in  a  well ;  in  the  j 
game  of  casino,  the  combining  and  removing  of  all  I 
the  cards  on  the  table  ;  in  whist,  the  winning  of  all  I 
the  13  tricks.  [AS.  sicapan,  to  sweep,  also  to  swoop,  I 
q.  v.]  —  Sweep'er,  w.—  Sweep'ings,  n.  pi.  Things  I 
collected  by  sweeping;  rubbish.  —  Sweep'stakes,  n.  \ 
sing,  or  pi.  The  whole  money  or  other  things  staked 
or  won  at  a  race  ;  one  who  wins  all.  —  Sweep'y,  -Y, 
a.  Passing  with  speed  and  violence  over  a  great 
compass_at  once. 

Sweet,  swet,  a.  Having  a  taste  or  flavor  resembling 
that  of  honey  or  sugar;  pleasing  to  the  smell,  fra¬ 
grant  ;  pleasing  to  the  ear,  soft,  melodious,  harmo¬ 
nious  ;  pleasing  to  the  eye ,  beautiful ;  fresh  ;  not 
salt;  not  changed  from  a  sound  or  wholesome  state; 
mild;  soft;  gentle;  sugary;  saccharine;  dulcet;  lus¬ 
cious.  —  n.  That  which  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  —  used 
chiefly  in  pi. ;  that  which  is  sweet  or  pleasant  in 
odor,  a  perfume;  that  which  is  pleasing  or  grateful 
to  the  mind;  a  darling, —  a  term  of  endearment. 
[AS.  swete,  OS.  swoti,  Goth,  sidis,  L.  suavis,  Gr.  he¬ 
ll  us,  Skr.  svadu,  sweet,  svad,  to  taste,  eat,  please.]  — 
Sweet'ish,  a.  Somewhat  sweet.  —  Sweet'ly,  adv. 

—  Sweet'ness.  n.  —  Sweet'heart,  n.  A  lover  or  mis¬ 
tress.  —  Sweet'ing,  n.  A  sweet  apple  ;  a  darling,  — 
a  word  of  endearment. —  Sweet'meat,  n.  Any  article 
of  confectionery  made  principally  of  sugar  ;  fruit 
preserved  with  sugar,  as  peaches,  pears,  melons,  nuts, 
orange  peel,  etc.  —  Sweet'-bread,  n.  The  pancreas 
of  an  animal,  used  for  food.  —  -bri'er,  n.  A  shrubby 
plant  of  the  rose  kind,  cultivated  for  its  fragrant  j 
smell.  — fern,  n.  A  small  N.  Amer.  shrub,  having 
sweet-scented  or  aromatic  leaves  resembling  fern- 
leaves.  —  oil,  n.  Olive-oil. — pota'to,  n.  A  trailing 
plant  of  the  convolvulus  family ;  its  sweetish  starchy 
tubers,  used  for  food. — will^iam,  n.  A  species  of 
pink  of  many  varieties.  —  Sweet'en,  -n,  v.  t.  [-ened 
(-nd),  -ening.]  To  make  sweet  to  the  taste;  to  make 
pleasing  to  the  mind;  to  make  mild  or  kind;  to  make 
less  painful;  to  increase  the  agreeable  qualities  of; 
to  make  delicate;  to  make  pure  and  salubrious  by 
destroying  noxious  matter;  to  make  warm  and  fer¬ 
tile;  to  restore  to  purity.  —  v.i.  To  become  sweet. 

—  Sweet'ener,  n. 

Cwell,  swel,  v.  i.  [imp.  swelled;  p.  p.  swelled  (swol¬ 


len  or  swoln  is  less  usual);  swelling.]  To  grow 
larger  by  matter  added  within,  or  by  expansion  ot 
the  inclosed  substance;  to  increase  in  size  or  extent 
by  an}'  addition;  to  rise  or  be  driven  into  waves  or 
billows  ;  to  be  puffed  up  or  bloated  ;  to  be  inflated  ; 
to  belly;  to  be  turgid  or  bombastic  ;  to  bulge  out ; 
to  be  elated,  rise  into  arrogance;  to  grow  upon  the 
view;  to  become  larger  in  amount;  to  act  in  a  pom¬ 
pous,  ostentatious,  or  arrogant  manner  ;  to  strut.  — 
v.  t.  To  increase  the  size,  bulk,  or  dimensions  of;  to 
aggravate,  heighten:  to  raise  to  arrogance.  (Mits.) 
To  augment  in  force  or  loudness,  as  the  sound  of  a 
note.  —  n.  Act  of  swelling;  gradual  increase;  aug¬ 
mentation  in  bulk;  elevation,  rise,  —  said  of  height; 
force,  intensity,  power, —  said  of  sound;  increase  of 
power  in  style,  or  increase  of  rhetorical  force  ;  a 
gradual  ascent  or  elevation  of  land  ;  a  wave  or  bil¬ 
low;  esp.,  a  succession  of  large  waves;  the  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  the  sea  after  a  storm.  (Miis.)  A  gradual 
increase  and  decrease  of  the  volume  of  sound;  — 
generally  indicated  thus  — <3>— .  A  showy,  dash¬ 
ing,  boastful  person  ;  a  person  of  high  rank,  fash¬ 
ion,  or  importance.  —  a.  Stylish;  fashionable;  aris¬ 
tocratic.  [AS.  swellan,  Sw.  svalla,  to  swell,  stall, 
the  swell  of  the  sea,  agitation;  s.  rt.  Gr.  salos,  tossing, 
restless  motion,  salax,  a  sieve,  solos,  a  quoit,  seuem, 
to  drive,  hurl,  seiein,  to  toss,  agitate,  Skr.  su,  to  cast, 
send,  impel,  L.  salum,  the  tossing  sea,  E.  swoop, 
swag,  swing,  swim,  sivallow,  sill.)  —  Swell'ing,  n. 
Protuberance  ;  prominence  ;  a  tumor ;  a  rising  or 
enlargement  by  passion.  —  Swell '-mob,  n.  Well- 
dressed  thieves,  taken  collectively. 

Swelter,  swelt'er,  v.  i.  [-eked  (-erd),  -ering.]  To  be 
overcome  and  faint  with  heat;  to  be  ready  to  perish 
with  heat.  —  v.  t.  To  oppress  with  heat.  [See  Sul¬ 
try.] 

Swept.  See  Sweep. 

Swerve,  swgrv,  v.  i.  [swerved  (swervd),  swerving.] 
To  wander  from  any  line  prescribed,  or  from  a  rule 
of  duty;  to  deviate;  to  climb  or  move  forward  by 
winding  or  turning.  [AS.  sweorfan,  Ic.  sverfa,  to 
rub,  file,  D.  zeverven,  to  swerve,  wander,  rove,  riot, 
revel,  O  Fries,  swerva,  to  creep,  Dan.  svirre,  to  whirl 
round,  svire,  to  revel,  riot,  svarbe,  to  turn  in  a  lathe; 
s.  rt.  swarm,  q.  v.] 

Swift,  swift,  a.  Moving  with  celerity  or  velocity ; 
ready;  prompt;  coming  without  delay;  quick;  nim¬ 
ble  ;  rapid;  expeditious.  —  n.  A  reel,  for  winding 
yarn,  thread,  etc.,— chiefly  in  pi.  (Ornitli.)  A  small 
insectivorous  bird,  of  several  species,  like  the  swal¬ 
low,  but  having  a  shorter  bill,  longer  sickle-shaped 
wings,  and  boluer  and  more  rapid  flight:  the  Amer. 
swift  is  popularly  called  “  chimney  swallow.” 
(Zool.)  The  common  newt  or  eft;  a  species  of  lizard. 
[AS.,  rapid,  swipe,  a  whip,  swifan,  Ic.  svipta,  to  move 
quickly,  Ic.  svipa,  to  swoop,  flash,  whip,  lush;  s.  rt. 
swoop,  swivel.)  —  Swift'ly,  adv.  —  Swift 'ness,  n. 

Swig,  swig.  v.  t.  &  i.  To  drink  by  large  draughts. —  n. 
A  large  draught.  [AS.  swilgan,  sivelgan,  to  swallow, 
devour.] 

Swill,  swil,  v.  t.  [swilled  (swild).  swilling.]  To 
drink  grossly  or  greedily.  —  v.  i.  To  drink  greedily 
or  swinishly,  drink  to  excess.  —  n.  Large  drauglfts 
of  liquor;  tne  wash,  or  mixture  of  liquid  substances, 
given  to  swine.  [AS.  swilian,  to  wash;  s.  rt.  scul¬ 
lery.)  —  Swill'er,  n.  One  who  swills,  or  drinks  vora¬ 
ciously. 

Swim,  swim,  v.  i.  [imp.  swam  ;  p.  p.  swum  :  swim¬ 
ming.]  To  be  supported  by  water  or  other  fluid;  to 
float ;  to  move  progressively  in  water  by  means  of 
the  hands  and  feet,  or  of  fins  ;  to  be  borne  along  by 
a  current ;  to  glide  along  with  a  smooth  motion,  or 
with  a  waving  motion;  tohe  overflowed  or  drenched; 
to  abound,  have  abundance,  —  v.  t.  To  pass  or  move 
over,  or  on,  by  swimming;  to  immerse  m  water  that 
the  lighter  parts  may  swim  ;  to  cause  or  compel  to 
swim,  make  to  float.  —  n.  Act  of  swimming;  a  glid¬ 
ing  motion,  like  that  of  one  swimming;  the  time  or 
distance  one  swims,  or  can  swim ;  the  air-bladder  of  a 
fish;  the  sound.  [AS.  swimman;  s.  rt.  Skr.  su,  to 
impel,  E.  swell.)  —  Swim'mer,  n.  —  Swim'mingly, 
adv.  In  an  easy,  gliding  manner,  as  if  swimming; 
smoothly;  successfully;  without  obstruction. 

Swim,  swim,  v.  i.  To  be  dizzy  or  vertiginous.  [AS. 
swima,  a  swimming  in  the  head,  swoon,  Sw.  svimma, 
to  be  dizzy,  svindel,  G.  schwindel,  dizziness,  schwin- 
den,  to  decay,  dwindle,  fail,  schwindeln,  to  be  dizzy, 
act  thoughtlessly,  cheat.]  — Swin'dle,  -dl,  v.  t.  [-dled 
(-did),  -dung. J  To  cheat  and  defraud  grossly,  or 
with  deliberate  artifice.  —  n.  Act  or  process  of  de¬ 
frauding  by  systematic  imposition.  —  Swin'dler,  n. 


bonboN,  chair,  get. 


sHn,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ipk,  then, 
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One  who  swindles  ;  n  cheat ;  sharper.  [G.  schwin- 
dler,  an  extravagant  projector,  swindler,  fr.  schwin- 
deln.] 

Swine,  swln,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  pachydermatous  animal; 
the  hog:  the  male  is  called  boar,  the  female  sow ,  and 
the  young,  pig.  [AS.  and  OHG.  swin,  Goth,  swein , 
a  pig,  L.  sus  —  E.  sow,  q.  v.j  —  Swin'ish,  a.  Befitting 
swine;  like  swine;  gross;  hoggish;  brutal.— Swine  - 
herd,n.  A  keeper  of  swine. — pox,  n.  (Med.)  A 
variety  of  the  chicken-pox,  with  acuminated  vesicles 
containing  a  watery  fluid. 

Swing,  swing,  v.  i.  [swung;  swinging.]  To  move  to 
and  fro,  as  a  body  suspended  in  the  air;  to  wave,  vi¬ 
brate;  to  practice  swinging.  ( Naut .)  To  move  or 
float;  to  turn  round  an  anchor;  to  be  hanged,  —  v.  t. 
To  cause  to  wave,  or  vibrate,  as  a  body  suspended 
in  the  air;  to  move  to  and  fro,  flourish,  brandish.  — 
n.  Act  of  swinging;  vibratory  motion;  oscillation; 
motion  from  one  side  to  the  other;  a  line,  cord,  or 
other  thing  suspended  and  hanging  loose,  upon 
which  anything  may  swing;  a  suspended  loop  of 
rope,  etc.,  for  persons  to  swing  in;  influence  or  pow¬ 
er  of  a  body  put  in  motion;  unrestrained  liberty  or 
license  ;  free  course  ;  tendency.  [AS.  swingan,  to 
6Courge,  fly,  flutter,  flap  with  tne  wings,  G.  schwin- 
gen,  to  swing,  soar,  brandish, swingle  or  beat  flax;  s. 
rt.  swag.]  —  Swinge,  swinj,  v.  t.  To  beat  soundly, 
whip,  chastise.  [AS.  swengan,  to  shake,  toss,  fr.  swin¬ 
gan;  sweng,  a  stroke,  blow.]  —  Swinge'ing,  a.  Huge; 
very  large.  —  Swin'gel,  swin'gl,  n.  That  part  of  a 
flail  which  falls  on  the  grain  in  thrashing;  swiple. 
[AS.  swingele,  a  scourging,  G.  schwinge,  a  swingel.] 
—  Swin'gle,  swin'gl,  v.  t.  To  clean  (flax)  by  beat¬ 
ing  it  with  a  swingle;  to  cut  off  the  tops  of  (weeds) 
without  pulling  up  the  roots.  —  n.  A  wooden  instru¬ 
ment  like  a  large  knife,  used  for  cleaning  flax;  swin¬ 
gle-staff  ;  swingling  knife.  —  Swin'gle-tree,  n.  A 
whiffle-tree.— Swing'-tree,  n.  The  bar  of  a  carriage 
to  which  the  traces  are  fastened;  the  whitfle-tree  or 
whipple-tree  ;  swingle-tree.  —  Swip'le,  swip'l,  n. 
Same  as  Swingel. 

Swipe,  swlp,  n.  A  sweep,  q.v. 

Swirl,  sw6rl,  n.  A  whirling  motion;  an  eddy,  as  of 
water,  wind,  or  snow;  a  whirl;  gyration.  [Norweg. 
svirla,  to  swing,  whirl,  freq.  of  sverra,  to  turn  round, 
orig.  to  make  a  humming  noise;  s.  rt.  swarm.] 

Swiss,  swis,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Switzerland;  the  people  of  Switzerland. —a.  Of,  or 
pert,  to,  Switzerland. 

Switch,  swich,  n.  A  small,  flexible  twig  or  rod;  a  cue 
of  false  hair, 
or  of  some 
substance 
(jute,  etc.) 
made  to  re¬ 
semble  heir. 

( Bail  roads.) 

A  movable 
part  of  2  op¬ 
posite  rails, 

for  transfer-  0  ,  .  _  .  , 

ring  a  car  Safety  Switch, 

from  one  track  to  another.  (Elec.)  A  mechanical 
device  for  shifting  an  electric  current  to  another 
circuit;  a  shunt. —  v.  t.  [switched  (swicht),  switch¬ 
ing.]  To  strike  with  a  small  twig  or  rod;  to  beat, 
lash.  (Railroads  &f  Elec.)  To  shunt,  transfer  by 
a  switcn.  [OD.  swick,  a  scourge,  whip,  D.  zwanken, 
to  bend;  s.  rt.  swag.]  —  Switch'man,  n.  ;  pi.  -men. 
One  who  tends  a  switch  on  a  railroad. 

Swivel,  swiv'l,  n.  A  fastening  which  allows  the  thing 
fastened  to  turn  freely  on  its  axis.  ( Mech .)  A  ring, 
link,  or  staple,  that  turns  round 
on  a  pin  or  neck.  (Mil.)  A' 
small  cannon  fixed  in  a  swivel, ; 
or  in  a  socket,  or  turning  on  a 
pivot,  —v.  i.  To  turn  on  a  sta¬ 
ple,  pin,  or  pivot.  [AS.  swifan,  to  revolve  ;  s.  rt. 
sw  [/■<.] 

Swob,  swob,  n.  &  v.  Same  as  Swab. 

Swollen,  Swoln,  swoln.  See  Swell. 

Swoon,  swobn,  v.  i.  [swooned  (swoond),  swooning.] 
To  sink  into  a  fainting  fit,  faint.  —  n.  A  fainting  fit; 
syncope.  [AS.  swogan,  to  move  or  sweep  noisily 
(said  of  the  wind),  to  sigh,  sough,  geswowung,  a 
swooning;  s.  rt.  sough.] 

Swoop,  swoop,  v.  t.  [swooped  (swoopt),  SWOOPING.] 
To  fall  on  at  once  and  seize;  to  catch  while  on  the 
wing;  to  catch  up  with  a  sweep. — v.i.  To  descend 
with  closed  wings  from  a  height  upon  prey,  as  a 
hawk;  to  stoop.  — n.  A  falling  on  and  seizing,  as  of 


Swivel  and  chain. 


a  rapacious  fowl  on  his  prey.  [AS.  swapan,  to  sweep 
along,  rush,  Ic.  sveipa,  to  sweep,  swoop;  s.  rt.  Skr. 
sit,  Gr.  seuein,  to  drive,  E.  swag,  swing,  sweep,  sivift, 
swivel.] 

Swop.  Same  as  Swap. 

Sword,  s5rd,  n.  A  weapon  having  a  long,  strong,  and 
usually  sharp-pointed  blade,  for  cutting  or  thrust¬ 
ing;  the  emblem  of  judicial  vengeance  or  punish¬ 
ment,  or  of  authority  and  power;  destruction  in  bat¬ 
tle;  the  military  power  of  a  country.  [AS.  sweord, 
MUG.  swerte,  lit.  the  wounder,  MI1G.  swerde,  pain, 
G.  schiver,  painful;  s.  rt.  Skr.  svri,  to  hurt,  kill.]  — 
Sword'ed,  a.  Girded  with  a  sword.  —  Sworda'man, 
n.  ;  pi.  -MEN.  A  soldier;  fighting  man;  one  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  sword.  — Sword-belt,  n.  A  belt  to 
suspend  a  sword  by.  — fish,  n.  A  large  edible  fish, 
allied  to  the  mackerel,  and  having  the  upper  jaw 
elongated  into  a  sword-shaped  process:  it  is  from  10 
to  20  feet  in  length.  — knot,  n.  A  ribbon  tied  to  the 
hilt  of  a  sword.  — play'er,  ».  A  fencer;  gladiator. 

Swore,  Sworn.  See  Swear. 

Swound,  swownd,  n.  A  swoon. 

Swum.  See  Swim. 

Swung.  See  Swing. 

Sybarite,  sib'a-rlt,  n.  A  person  devoted  to  luxury 
and  pleasure.  [L.  Sybaris,  a  city  in  Italy,  noted  for 
the  effeminacy  and  voluptuousness  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.]  —  Sybarit'ic,  -ical,  -rYt'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
resembling,  the  Sybarites;  luxurious;  wanton. 

Sycamine,  sik'a-imn,  n.  The  mulberry-tree.  [L.  syc - 
aminus,  Gr.  sukaminos,  the  mulberry-tree,  prob.  fr. 
I-Ieb.  shiqmah,  pi.  shiqmin,  the  sycamore.] 

Sycamore,  sik'a-m5r,  n.  A  large  tree  allied  to  the 
common  fig,  found  in  Egypt 
and  Syria  :  in  America,  the 
plane  tree,  or  buttonwood,  is 
called  by  this  name;  in  Eng.  a 
large  species  of  maple.  [L.  syc- 
oniorus,  Gr.  sukomoros,  fr.  suk- 
on,  a  fig,  and  moron,  a  mulberry, 
blackberry.] 

Sycophant,  sik'o-fant,  n.  Orig., 
an  informer  in  Athens,  who 
sought  favor  by  denouncing 
those  who  stole  figs,  or  exported 
them  contrary  to  law;  a  base 
parasite;  mean  flatterer;  esp.,  a  Sycamore, 
flatterer  of  princes  and  great 
men.  [L.  sycophanta,  Gr.  sukophantes,  lit.  a  fig-show¬ 
er,  fr.  sukon,  a  fig,  and  phainein,  to  show.]  —  Syc'o- 
phancy,  -fan-sY,  n.  Character  or  characteristic  of  a 
sycophant;  obsequious  flattery;  servility. —  Syco- 
phant'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  a  sycophant;  ob¬ 
sequiously  flattering;  parasitic. 

Syenite,  si'e-nit,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystalline  rock  com¬ 
posed  of  quartz,  hornblende,  and  feldspar,  taking 
its  name  from  Syene,  in  Upper  Egypt,. where  it  is 
found:  it  differs  from  granite  only  in  containing 
hornblende  in  the  place  of  mica.  —  Syeniit'ic,  -nlt'- 
ik,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  syenite. 

Syllable,  sil'la-bl,  n.  An  elementary  sound,  or  com¬ 
bination  of  elementary  sounds,  uttered  together,  or 
at  a  single  effort  or  impulse  of  the  voice,  and  consti¬ 
tuting  a  word  or  a  part  of  a  word;  in  writing  and 
printing,  a  part  of  a  word  separated  from  the  rest, 
and  capable  of  being  pronounced  by  a  single  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  voice;  a  small  part  of  a  sentence  or  dis¬ 
course;  a  particle.  [OF.  sillabe,  later  syllable ,  L.  syl- 
laba,  Gr.  stillabe,  lit.  that  which  holds  together,  t.  e., 
so  much  of  a  word  as  forms  one  sound,  fr.  sun  (orig. 
xun,  prob.  for  kun  =  L.  cum,  with;  cf.  Gr.  koinos  = 
L.  communis  —  E.  common),  together,  and  lambanein, 
to  take,  seize.]  —  Syllab'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of,  a  syllable  or  syllables.  —  Syllab'ically, 
aclv.  —  Syllabicate,  -Y-kat,  v.  t.  To  form  into  syl¬ 
lables,  syllabify.—  Syllab'ica'tion,  Syllab'ifica'tion, 
n.  Act  or  method  of  dividing  words  into  syllables. 

—  Syllabify, -Y-fi,  v.t.  [-fied  (-lYd),  -fying.1  To 
form  or  divide  into  syllables.  —  Syl'labus,  n. ;  E.  pi. 
-buses;  L.  pi.  -bi.  A  compendium  containing  tne 
heads  of  a  discourse:  an  abstract.  [LateL.]  —  Syl- 
lep'ais,  n.  (Rhet.)  The  use  of  words  in  a  literal 
and  metaphorical  sense  at  the  same  time.  (Gram.) 
The  agreement  of  a  verb  or  adjective  with  one, 
rather  than  another,  of  2  nouns,  with  either  of  which 
it  might  agree  in  gender,  number,  etc.  [L.  and  Gr.] 

—  Syllep'tic,  -tical,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing, 
syllepsis. 

Syilabub.  Same  as  Sillabub. 

Syllogism,  sil'lo-jizm,  n.  (Logic.)  The  regular  logical 
form  of  every  argument,  consisting  of  3  proposi- 


itm,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  £nd,  eve,  t§rin ;  In,  Ice  i  5dd.  tone,  fir ; 
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tions,  of  which  the  first  2  are  called  the  premises, 
and  the  last  the  conclusion.  [ME.  and  OF.  siloaime , 
1..  syllogismus ,  Gr.  sullogismos,  a  reckoning  all  to¬ 
gether,  reasoning,  fr.  sullogizesthai,  to  reckon  to¬ 
gether,  sum  up,  reason,  fr.  sun  and  logizesthai,  to 
reckon,  fr.  logos,  a  word,  reason.]  —  Syllogis'tie, 
-tical,  -jis'tik-al,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  syllogism;  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  syllogism,  or  of  the  form  of  reasoning 
by  syllogisms.  —  Syllogia'tically,  adv.  In  the  form 
of  a  syllogism;  by  means  of  syllogisms.  —  Syl'lo- 
gize,  v.  i.  [-gized  (-jlzd),  -gizing.]  To  reason  by 
syllogisms. 

Sylph,  sill',  n.  An  imaginary  being  inhabiting  the 
air;  a  fairy;  a  slender,  graceful  woman.  [F.  sylphe, 
a  sylph,  Gr.  silphe,  a  grub,  beetle,  moth.]; — .Sylph'id, 
n.  A  little  sylph;  young  sylph.  [F.  sylphiae. J 

Sylva,  sil'va,  n. ;  pi.  -\m,  -ve.  The  forest  trees  of  any 
region  or  country.  ( Bot .)  A  work  containing  a 
botanical  description  of  the  forest  trees  of  any  re¬ 
gion  or  country.  ( Poet .)  A  collection  of  poetical 
pieces  of  various  kinds.  [Prop,  silva,  q.  v.] — Syl'- 
van,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  sylva;  forest-like;  rural; 
rustic;  abounding  in  forests  or  in  trees;  woody. — 
n.  A  fabled  deity  of  the  wood  ;  a  6atyr ;  faun;  a 
rustic.  [L.  Silvanus.) 

Symbol,  sim'bol,  n.  The  sign  or  representation  of 
something  moral  or  intellectual  by  the  images  or 
properties  of  natural  things  ;  a  letter  or  character 
which  is  significant;  emblem;  figure;  type.  (Math.) 
Any  character  used  to  represent  a  quantity,  an 
operation,  a  relation,  or  an  abbreviation.  [F.  sym- 
bole,  L.  symbolum,  Gr.  sunibolon,  a  token,  pledge,  fr. 
sumballein,  to  throw  or  bring  together,  compare,  in¬ 
fer;  fr.  sun  and  ballein,  to  throw.]  —  Symbol'ic,  n. 
( Theol .)  That  branch  of  historic  theology  which 
treats  of  creeds.  —  Symbol'ic,  deal,  a.  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  in  the  nature  ot,  a  symbol;  representative.— 
Symbolically ,  adv.  In  a  symbolical  manner ;  by 
signs;  typically. —  Symbolics,  n.  Same  as  Sym¬ 
bolic,  n.  —  Sym'bolism,  -izm,  n.  A  system  of  sym¬ 
bols  or  representations.  ( Chem .)  A  combining  to¬ 
gether  of  parts  or  ingredients.  ( Theol.)  The  science 
of  creeds;  symbolic.  —  Sym'boliza'tion,  n.  Act  of 
symbolizing;  resemblance  in  properties.  —  Sym'bol- 
ize,  v.  i.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izing.]  To  have  a  resem¬ 
blance  of  qualities  or  properties. — v.t.  To  make 
to  agree  in  properties  or  qualities;  to  make  repre¬ 
sentative  of  something;  to  represent  by  a  symbol. 
—  Symbol'ogy,  -o-jY,  n.  Art  of  expressing  by  sym¬ 
bols.  [Gr.  logos,  discoursed 

Symmetry,  simine-trY,  n.  A  due  proportion  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  body  to  each  other ;  union  and 
conformity  of  the  members  of  a  work  to  the  whole. 
[F.  symmetric,  L.  and  Gr.  symmetria,  fr.  Gr.  summe- 
tros,  of  like  measure  with,  fr.  sun  and  metron,  a 
measure.]  —  Symmetrical,  a.  Involving  or  exhib¬ 
iting  symmetry;  proportional  in  its  parts.  (Math.) 
Having  corresponding  parts  or  relations.  —  Sym¬ 
metrically,  adv.  —  Sym'metrize,  -me-trlz,  v.  t. 
[-TiuzED  (-trlzd),  -trizing.]  To  reduce  to  sym¬ 
metry. 

Sympathy,  sim'pa-thY,  n.  Feeling  corresponding  to 
that  which  another  feels;  fellow-feeling;  agreement 
of  affections  or  inclinations,  or  a  conformity  of  nat¬ 
ural  temperament,  which  makes  2  persons  pleased 
with  each  other;  pity ;  commiseration.  (Med.)  The 
reciprocal  influence  exercised  by  the  various  parts 
of  the  body  on  one  another.  [F.  sympathie,  Gr.  sum- 
patheia,  fr.  sun  and  pathein ,  to  suffer,  experience, 
feel  :  see  Pathos.]  —  Sympathetic,  -ical.  a.  In¬ 
clined  to  or  exhibiting  sympathy.  (Med.)  Produced 
by  sympathy.  —  Sympathetically,  adv.  —  Sympa¬ 
thize,  v.  i.  [-THIZED  f-thlzd),  -th izing.]  To  have  a 
common  feeling,  as  of  bodily  pleasure  or  pain;  to 
feel  in  consequence  of  what  another  feels. 

Symphony,  sim'fo-nY,  n.  A  consonance  or  harmony 
of  sounds,  agreeable  to  the  ear.  (Mus.)  An  elaborate 
instrumental  composition  for  a  full  orchestra,  con¬ 
sisting  usually  of  3  or  4  contrasted  yet  inwardly  re¬ 
lated  movements;  an  instrumental  passage  at  the 
beginning  or  end,  or  in  the  course  of,  a  vocal  com¬ 
position.  [L.  and  Gr.  symphonia,  music,  Gr.  sum- 
phonos,  agreeing  in  sound,  harmonious,  fr.  sun  and 
phone,  sound.]  —  Sympho'nious,  -nY-us,  a.  Agree¬ 
ing  in  sound;  accordant;  harmonious. 

Symphysis,  sim'fY-sis,  n.  (Anat.)  Union  of  bones  by 
cartilage;  connection  of  bones  without  a  movable 
joint;  coalescence  of  parts  previously  separate;  the 
point  of  union;  insertion  or  attachment  of  parts,  as 
tendons.  [L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  sun  and  phtiein,  to  grow.] 

Symposium,  sim- po'zY- um,  n.;  pi.  -sia,  -zT-a.  A 


drinking  together;  merry  feast;  convivial  meeting. 
I L. ;  Gr.  sumposion,  fr.  sumpinein.  to  drink  together, 
fr.  sun  and  pinein,  to  drink.]  —  Sympo'siac,  a.  Of, 
or  pert,  to,  drinking  together  and  merry-making. — 
n.  A  conference  or  conversation,  as  of  philosophers 
at  a  banquet. 

Symptom,  simp'tum,  n.  (Med.)  A  perceptible  change 
in  the  body  or  its  functions,  which  indicates  dis¬ 
ease;  one  of  the  phenomena  which  indicate  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  nature  of  a  disease.  That  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  existence  of  something  else;  mark;  sign; 
token;  indication.  [F.  symptome,  L.  and  Gr.  symjt- 
toma,  a  casualty,  fr.  Gr.  sum/iiptein,  to  fall  together, 
fall  in  with.  fr.  sun  and piptein,  to  fall.]—  Symptom¬ 
atic,  -ical,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  symptoms;  indicating 
the  existence  of  something;  according  to  symptoms. 

—  Symptomatically,  adv.  By  means  of  symptoms. 

Synaeresis, -eresis,  sin-6r'e-sis,  n.  (Oram.)  A  contrac¬ 
tion  of  2  syllables  into  one,  or  of  2  vowels  into  a 
diphthong.  [Gr.  sunairesis,  fr.  sun  and  hairesis,  a 
taking,  fr.  hairein,  to  take;  s.  rt.  heresy .] 

Synagogue,  sin'a-gog,  n.  A  congregation  or  assembly 
of  Jews  for  worship  ;  a  Jewish  place  of  worship. 
[F.;  Gr.  sunagoge,  fr.  sun  and  agoge ,  a  bringing,  fr. 
agein,  to  bring,  drive.]  —  Synagogical,  -gojik-al, 
a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  synagogue. 

Synalepha,  -l«pha,  sin-a-le'fa,  n.  (Gram.)  A  cutting 
off  or  suppression  of  a  vowel  or  diphthong  at  the  end 
of  a  word,  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel. 
[L.;  Gr.  sunaloiplie,  lit.  a  melting  together,  fr.  sun 
and  aleiphein,  to  anoint  with  oil,  blot  out,  efface;  8. 
rt.  Skr.  lip,  to  anoint.] 

Synarthrosis,  sin-iir-thro'sis,  n.  (Anat.)  Union  of 
bones  without  motion;  close  union.  [Gr.;  fr.  sunar- 
throun,  to  join  together,  fr.  sun  and  arthron,  a  joint.] 

Syncarpous,  sin-kiir'pus,  a.  Composed  of  several 
carpels  consolidated  into  one.  [Gr.  sun 
and  karpos,  a  fruit.  1 

Synchronal,  sin'kro-nal,  -chronical, 

-kron'ik-al,  -chronous,  sin'kro-nus,  a. 

Happening  at  the  same  time;  simulta¬ 
neous.  [Gr.  sungchronos,  fr.  sun  and 
chronos,  time.]  —  Synchronism,  -kro- 
nizm,  n.  Concurrence  of  2  or  more 
events  in  time;  simultaneousness;  the 
tabular  arrangement  of  historical 
events  and  personages,  according  to 
their  dates.  —  Synchronize,  -niz,  v.  i. 

[-sized  (-nlzd),  -n  izing.]  To  agree  in 
time,  be  simultaneous. 

Syncope,  sin'ko-pe,  n.  (Mus.)  Same  as  Syncopation, 
q.  v.,  below.  (Gram.)  An  elision  or  retrenchment 
of  one  or  more  letters,  or  a  syllable,  from  the  middle 
of  a  word.  (Med.)  A  fainting  or  swooning.  A  sud¬ 
den  pause  or  cessation;  suspension;  temporary  stop. 
[L.  ;  Gr.  sungkope,  lit.  a  cutting_short,  fr.  sun  and 
kojttein,  to  cut.]  —  SynCopate,  -pat,  v.  t.  To  contract 
(a  word)  by  taking  one  or  more  letters  or  syllables 
from  the  middle.  (Mus.)  To  commence  (a  tone)  on 
an  unaccented  part  of  a  measure,  and  continue  into 
the  following  unaccented  part.  —  Syncopa'tion,  n. 
Contraction  of  a  word  by  taking  a  letter,  letters,  or  a 
syllable,  from  the  middle.  (Mus.)  Performance  of 
a  passage  by  syncopating  the  notes. 

Syncretism,  sin/kre-tizm,  n.  Attempted  union  of  prin¬ 
ciples  or  parties  irreconcilably  at  variance  with  each 
other.  [Gr.  sungkretismos,  fr.  sungkretizein,  to  make 
2  parties  join  against  a  third,  fr.  sun  and  kretizein,  to 
behave  like  a  Cretan,!,  e.,  to  lie.] 

Syndic,  sin'dik,  n.  An  officer  of  government,  invested 
with  different  powers  in  different  countries  ;  one 
chosen  to  transact  business  for  others.  [F.,  a  censor, 
controller  of  manners,  Gr.  somdikos,  a  svndic,  also 
helping  in  a  court  of  justice,  fr.  suti  &  dike,  justice.] 

—  Syn'dicate,  -dY-kat,  n.  A  council,  or  body  of  syn¬ 
dics;  an  association  of  persons  authorized  to  promote 
some  object,  discharge  a  trust,  or  transact  a  business. 

Syndrome,  sin'dro-me,  n.  (Med.)  The  concourse  or 
combination  of  symptoms  in  a  disease.  [Gr.,  fr.  sun 
and  dromos,  a  course,  running.] 

Synecdoche,  sin-ek'do-ke,  n.  ( Rhet .)  A  figure  or  trope 
by  which  the  whole  of  a  thing  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a 
part  for  the  whole.  [L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  sun  and  ek- 
dechesthai,  to  receive.]  —  Syn'ecdoch'ical,  -dok'ik- 
al,  a.  Expressed  by  synecdoche;  implying  a  synec¬ 
doche.  —  Syn'ecdochically,  adv. 

Synod,  sin'od,  n.  ( Eccl .  Mist.)  A  council  or  meeting 
of  ecclesiastics  to  consult  on  matters  of  religion.  A 
meeting,  convention,  or  council.  [F.  synode,  L.  syno- 
dvs,  Gr.  sunodos,  lit.  a  coming  together,  fr.  sun  and 
hoilos,  d  way,  a  coming.]  —  Synodic,  -ical,  a.  Of,  or 


Syncarpous 

Fruit. 


Biin,  cube,  full;  moon,  fobt;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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pert,  to,  a  synod;  transacted  in  a  synod.  ( Asti-on .) 
Pert,  to  conjunction,  esp.  to  the  period  between  2 
successive  conjunctions.  —  Synod'ically,  adv.  In  a 
synodical  manner;  by  the  authority  of  a  synod. 

Synonym,  sin'o-nim,  n.  One  of  2  or  more  words  in  the 
same  language  which  are  the  precise  equivalents  of 
each  other,  or  which  have  very  nearly  the  same  sig¬ 
nification,  and  therefore  are  liable  to  be  confounded 
together.  [F.  synonime ,  L.  synonyma,  neut.  pi.  of  syn- 
onynius,  Gr.  sunonumos,  of  iike  meaning  or  name,  fr. 
sun  and  onoma  —  F.  name.]  —  Synonim'ic,  n.  (Gram.) 
The  science,  or  scientific  treatment,  of  synonymous 
words.  —  Synon'ymist,  -T-mist,  n.  One  who  collects 
and  explains  synonymous  words.  —  Synon'ymize, 
v.  t.  [-jiized  (-mlzd),  -MiziNG.]  To  express  in  dif¬ 
ferent  words  of  the  same  meaning.  — Synon'ymous, 
-f-mus,  a.  Expressing  the  same  thing  ;  conveying 
the  same  idea;  identical;  interchangeable;  pert,  to 
synonyms.  —  Synon'ymously,  adv.—  Synon'ymy,  -Y- 
mY,  n.  Quality  of  being  synonymous.  (Itliet.)  A 
figure  by  which  synonymous  words  are  used  to  am¬ 
plify  a  discourse. 

Synopsis,  sin-op'sis,  n. ;  pi.  -ses,  -sez.  A  general  view, 
or  a  collection  of  heads  or  parts  so  arranged  as  to 
exhibit  a  general  view  of  the  whole ;  conspectus; 
abridgment ;  compendium  ;  epitome;  abstract.  [L. 
and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  sun  and  opsis,  a  view,  sight.]  —  Syn- 
op'tic,  -tical,  a.  Affording  a  general  view  of  the 
whole,  or  of  the  principal  parts  of  a  thing.  —  Synop'- 
tically,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  gen¬ 
eral  view  in  a  short  compass. 

Synovia,  sin-o'vY-a,  n.  ( Anat .)  A  fluid  secreted  within 
the  synovial  capsules  of  the  joints,  serving  as  a  lubri¬ 
cating  fluid  to  the  latter.  [Gr.  sun  and  L.  ovum,  Gr. 
oou,  an  egg.]  —  Syno'vial,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  syn¬ 
ovia,  or  lubricating  fluid  of  the  joints. 

Syntax,  sin'taks,  n.  (Gram.)  The  construction  of  sen¬ 
tences;  due  arrangement  of  words  or  members  of 
sentences  in  their  mutual  relations,  according  to  es¬ 
tablished  usage.  [L.  and  Gr .syntaxis,  fr.  Gr.  sun  and 
taxis,  order,  fr.  tasscin,  to  arrange.]  —  Syntac'tic, 
-tical,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  syntax;  according  to  the 
rules  of  syntax. 

Synthesis,  sin'the-sis,  n. ;  pi.  -ses,  -sSz.  Composition, 
or  the  putting  of  2  or  more  things  together.  (Chem.) 
The  uniting  of  elements  to  form  a  compound.  (Log¬ 
ic.)  The  combination  of  separate  elements  of  thought 
into  a  whole.  [L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  sun  and  thesis  (q. 
v.),  a  placing.]  —  Synthet'ic,  -ical,  o.  Pert,  to  syn¬ 
thesis;  consisting  in  synthesis  or  composition.—  Syn¬ 
thetically,  adv.  By  synthesis. 

Syphilis,  sif'Y-lis,  n.  (Med.)  A  dangerous  contagious 
and  hereditary  venereal  disease.  [Fr.  Syphilus,  a 
shepherd  in  a  "Latin  poem  “  Syphilus,  sive  morbus 
Gallicus,”  fr.  Gr.  sus,  hog,  swine,  and  philos,  dear, 
loving.]  —  Syphilit'ic,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  infected 
with  syphilis. 

Syphon.  Same  as  Siphon. 

Syren.  Same  as  Siren. 


Syriac,  sYr'Y-ak,  n.  The  language  of  Syria;  esp.,  the 
ancient  language  of  that  country. —  a.  Of,  or  pert, 
to,  Syria,  or  its  language. 

Syringe,  sYr'inj,  n.  A  small  hand-pump,  squirt,  or 
portable  hydraulic  instrument  for  injecting  fluid 
into  animal  bodies,  etc.:  usually  a  cylinder  and  pis¬ 
ton  or  an  elastic  tube  and  bulb  with  tubular  metallic 
or  glass  nozzle.  —  v.  t.  [syringed  (-injd),  syrin¬ 
ging.]  To  inject  by  means  of  a  syringe;  to  wash  and 
cleanse  by  injections  from  a  syringe.  [F.  syringue, 
L.  and  Gr.  syrinx,  a  reed,  pipe,  tube;  s.  rt.  swarm. ] 

—  Syringa,  si-rin'ga,  n.  A  large  bushy  shrub  hav¬ 
ing  a  profusion  of  white  fragrant  flowers;  mock  or¬ 
ange.  (Bot.)  The  lilac,  q.  v.  [Gr.  surinx,  suringos,  a 
pipe,  because  formerly  used  for  pipe-stems.]  —  Syr'- 
lngot'omy,  -got'o-mT,  n.  (Surg.)  The  operation  of 
cutting  for  the  fistula.  [Gr.  temnein,  to  cut.] 

Syrtis,  sSr'tis,  n.  A  quicksand.  [L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr. 
surein,  to  draw  along.] 

Syrup.  Same  as  Sirup. 

System,  sis' tern,  n.  An  assemblage  of  objects  arranged 
in  regular  subordination,  or  after  some  distinct  meth¬ 
od,  usuallyklogical  or  scientific,  or  as  parts  of  a  com¬ 
plex  whole;  the  whole  scheme  of  created  things  re¬ 
garded  as  forming  one  complete  plan  or  whole;  the 
universe;  regular  method  or  order.  (Mus.)  An  in¬ 
terval  compounded,  or  supposed  to  be  compounded, 
of  several  lesser  intervals.  (Physiol.)  The  totality 
of  parts  in  the  body,  performing  the  same,  or  anal¬ 
ogous  or  connected  functions  ;  the  body  as  a  func¬ 
tional  unity  or  whole.  [L.  and  Gr.  systema,  fr.  Gr. 
sun  and  stenai=  E.  to  stand.]  —  Systematic,  -ical,  a. 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  consisting  in,  system;  methodical; 
proceeding  according  to  system  or  regular  method. 
[Gr.  sustematikos.]  —  Systematically,  adv.  —  Sys'- 
tematist,  n.  One  who  forms  a  system,  or  reduces  to 
system.  —  Sys'tematize,  v.  t.  [-tized  (-tizd),  -tiz- 
ing.]  To  reduce  to  system,  arrange  methodically. 

—  SyB'tematiz'er^n.— Sys'temize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Iza), 
-izing.]  To  systematize.  —  Sys'temizer,  n. 

Systole,  sis'to-le,  n.  (Gram.)  The  shortening  of  a 
long  syllable.  (Physiol.)  The  contraction  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  for  expelling  the  blood  and  carrying  on 
the  circulation.  [Gr.,  fr.  sustellein,  to  draw  together, 
contract,  fr.  sun  and  stellein,  to  equip,  set  in  order; 
s.  rt.  stall,  stole.] 

Systyle,  sis'tll,  n.  (Arch.)  The  arrangement  of  col¬ 
umns  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  2  diameters 
apart;  an  edifice,  having  a  row  of  columns  set  close 
together  around  it,  as  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens. 
[Gr.  sustulos,  fr.  sun  Sc stulos,  a  column;  s.  rt.  style,  gno¬ 
mon  of  a  dial;  nots.  rt.  style,  a  writing  implement.] 

Syzygy,  siz'Y-jY,  n.  ( Astron .)  The  point  of  an  orbit, 
as  of  the  moon  or  a  planet,  at  which  it  is  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  or  opposition,  —  commonly  used  in  pi.  [Gr.  suzu- 
gia,  union,  conjunction,  suzugos,  conjoined,  fr.  sun 
and  zevgnunai ,  to  yoke.] 

Szekler,  zek'ISr,  n.  One  of  a  ITralo-Altaic  race  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  akin  to  the  Magyars. 


T,  te,  the  20th  letter  of  the  Eng. 
alphabet,  is  a  simple  conso¬ 
nant,  allied  to  both  D  and  N, 
all  3  of  these  letters  being  den¬ 
tal  elements.  When  t  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  h,  as  in  think  and 
then,  the  combination  really 
forms  a  distinct  sound,  for 
which  we  have  no  single 
character  :  this  combination 
has  2  sounds,  —  surd  or  whis¬ 
pered,  as  in  think,  and  sonant 
or  vocal,  as  in  then. —  To  suit 
or  fit  to  a  T.  To  suit  exactly, 
answer  perfectly, — perh.  so 
used  with  reference  to  a  car¬ 
penter’s  T-square.— T'-cloth. 
A  cotton  fabric  made  in  Eng. 
for  the  China  and  India  mar¬ 
ket,  —  a  T  being  stamped  on 
each  piece. 

Tabard,  tab'Srd,  n.  A  sort  of 
tunic  or  mantle  formerly 
worn  over  the  armor,  cover- 


Tabard. 


ing  the  body  before  and  behind,  and  reaching  below 
the  loins,  but  open  at  the  sides,  from  the  Ghoulders 
downward;  a  herald’s  coat.  [OF.;  Sp.  and  Pg.  ta- 
bardo  ;  perh.  s.  rt.  tapestry.]  —  Tab'arder,  n.  One 
who  wears  a  tabard. 

Tabasheer,  tab-a-slier',  n.  A  concretion  in  the  joints 
of  the  bamboo,  etc.,  consisting  chiefly  of  pure  silex, 
used  in  the  E.  Indies  as  a  medicine.  [Per.  tabshir, 
clay.] 

Tabby,  tab'bY,  a.  Having  a  wavy  or  watered  appear¬ 
ance;  brinded;  brindled;  diversified  in  color. — n.  A 
kind  of  waved  silk,  usually  watered  ;  amixtuieof 
lime  with  shells,  gravel,  or  stones,  and  water,  form¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  artificial  rock;  a  cat  of  a  tabby  color; 
any  cat.  —  v.  t.  [tabbied  (-bid),  tabbying.]  To  wa¬ 
ter,  or  cause  to  look  wavy  hy  the  process  of  calender¬ 
ing.  [F.  tabis,  Sp.  tabi,  OSp.  and  LL.  attabi,  Ar.  uta- 
bi,  a  kind  of  silk,  orig.  the  name  of  a  quarter  of  Bag¬ 
dad  where  the  silk  was  made.] 

Tabofy,  etc.  See  under  Tabes. 

Tabernacle,  tab'er-na-kl,  n.  A  slightly  built  or  tempo¬ 
rary  habitation;  a  tent;  the  portable  structure  used 
by  the  Jews  during  the  exodus  and  for  more  than  300 
years  thereafter  as  a  place  of  worship;  the  Jewish  tem* 


am,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  2nd,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  Odd,  tone,  fir ; 
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pic;  a  place  of  worship;  any  small  cell,  or  like  place, 
in  which  some  holy  or  precious  thing  is  deposited  or 
kept;  the  human  body.  — v.  i.  [tabernacled  (-kid), 
-cling.]  To  dwell  or  reside  for  a  time.  [F.;  L.  tab- 
ernacutum ,  dim.  of  taberna,  a  hut,  shed  ;  s.  rt.  tav¬ 
ern.]  —  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  A  Jewish  festival  last¬ 
ing  7  days,  during  which  the  people  dwelt  in  booths 
formed  of  the  boughs  of  trees,  in  commemoration  of 
the  habitation  of  tlieir  ancestors  in  similar  dwellings 
during  their  pilgrimage  in  the  wilderness.  —  Taber- 
nac'ular,  a.  Pert,  to  a  tabernacle,  or  to  the  Jewish 
tabernacle. 

T&bei,  ta'bez,  n.  (Med.)  Progressive  emaciation  of 
the  whole  body,  accompanied  with  hectic  fever,  and 
with  no  well-marked  local  symptoms.  [L.  tabere, 
Gr.  tekein ,  to  waste  away,  languish.]  —  Tab'id,  a.  Re¬ 
lating  to,  or  wasted  by,  tabes.  [L.  tabid  us.]  —  Tab'- 
idness,  n.—  Tab'efy,  -e-fi,  v.  i.  [-fied  (-fid),  -fying.] 
To  waste  gradually,  lose  flesh.  [L.  tabefacere,  fr. 
tabes  and  facerc ,  to  make.]  —  Tabefac'tion,  n.  A 
wasting  away  by  disease. 

Table,  ta'bl,  n.  A  smooth,  flat  surface  like  the  side  of 
a  board  ;  a  thin,  flat,  smooth  piece  of  anything ;  a 
slab,  leaf,  or  flat  superficies,  of  wood,  stone,  metal,  or 
other  material,  on  which  anything  is  cut  or  written; 
a  tablet ;  memorandum  book  ;  that  which  is  cut, 
drawn,  or  written  on  a  smooth,  flat  surface  ;  an  in¬ 
scription  ;  drawing ;  painting  ;  a  condensed  state¬ 
ment  which  may  be  comprehended  by  the  eye  in  a 
single  view  ;  the  presentation  of  many  particulars 
in  one  connected  group;  a  scheme:  schedule;  synop¬ 
sis;  index;  an  article  of  household  furniture  to  eat, 
work,  or  write  upon  ;  food  placed  on  a  table  to  be 
partaken  of;  fare  ;  the  company  assembled  round  a 
table.—  v.  t.  [tabled  (-bid),  tablino.]  To  form  into 
a  table  or  catalogue;  to  tabulate.  (Carp.)  To  scarf. 
( Parliamentary  Usage.)  To  lay  on  the  table,  that  is, 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of,  till  called  for,  or 
indefinitely,!)}' a  formal  vote.  (Presbyterian  Church.) 
To  enter  upon  the  docket.  [F.;  L.  tabula,  a  plank, 
flat  board,  table  ;  s.  rt,  Skw.  tan,  to  stretch,  extend, 
E.  thin,  taffrail.] — The  Lord's  Table.  The  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  —  To  lay  on  the  t. 
( Parliamentary  Usage.)  To  lay  (a  report,  motion, 
etc.)  on  the  table  of  the  presiding  officer,  —  that  is, 
to  postpone,  by  a  vote,  the  consideration  of.  —  To 
turn  the  tables.  To  change  the  condition  or  fortune 
of  contending  parties, —a  metaphorical  expression 
taken  from  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  gaming.  — 
Ta'ble-beer,  n.  Beer  for  the  table,  or  for  common 
use.  — book,  n.  A  memorandum  book  ;  tablet.  — 
-cloth,  n.  A  cloth  for  covering  a  table.  — land,  n. 

Elevated  flat  land  ;  a  plateau. - spoon,  n.  One  of 

the  larger  or  largest  spoons  used  at  the  table.  — 
-spoon'ful,  n. ;  pi.  -spoon'fuls.  As  much  as  a  table¬ 
spoon  will  hold.  —  -talk,  n.  Conversation  at  table, 
or  at  meals.  — tip'ping,  -turning,  n.  Certain  move¬ 
ments  of  tables  or  other  objects,  attributed  by  some 
to  the  agency  of  departed  spirits,  by  others  to  the 
development  of  latent  vital  or  spiritual  forces,  but 
more  commonly  ascribed  to  the  muscular  force  of 
persons  in  connection  with  the  objects  moved.— Ta'- 
bling,  n.  A  forming  into  tables.'  (Carp.)  The  let¬ 
ting  of  one  timber  into  another  by  alternate  scores 
01;  projections.  —  Table-d’hote,  ta'bl-dot,  n.  A  com¬ 
mon  table  for  guests  at  a  hotel ;  an  ordinary.  [F., 
literally  table  of  the  landlord.]  —  Tab'let,  n.  A 
small  table  or  flat  surface;  a  small,  flat  piece  of  any¬ 
thing  on  which  to  write,  paint,  draw,  or  engrave. 
pi.  A  pocket  memorandum-book  (Med.)  A  solid 
Kind  of  confection,  commonly  made  of  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents,  usually  with  sugar,  and  formed  into  little  flat 
squares,  —  lozenge,  troche.  [F.  tablette,  dim.  of  ta¬ 
ble.]—  Tableau',  -lo',  n. ;  pi.  Tableaux',  -loz'.  A 
striking  and  vivid  representation  ;  esp.,  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  some  scene  by  means  of  persons  grouped 
in  the  proper  manner,  placed  in  appropriate  postures, 
and  remaining  silent  and  perfectly  still.  [F.,  dim. 
of  table.]  —  Tab'lature,  -la-chur,  n.  (Paint.)  A 
painting  on  a  wall  and  ceiling  ;  a  picture  in  general. 
(Mus.)  An  ancient  mode  of  indicating  musical 
sounds  by  letters  instead  of  notes.  [F.J  —  Tab'u- 
lar,  a.  Having  the  form  of,  or  pert,  to,  a  table,  in 
any  of  the  uses  of  the  word.  [L.  tabularis,  fr.  tabu¬ 
la.]  —  Tab'ulate,  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  tables  or  synop¬ 
ses;  to  shape  with  a  flat  surface.  [LL.  tabulare.] 

Taboo,  ta-bob',  n.  A  political  or  religious  interdict 
concerning  something  declared  sacred  or  accursed, 
formerly  of  great  force  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific;  a  total  prohibition  of  in¬ 
tercourse  with  or  approach  to  anything.  —  v.  t. 


[tabooed  (-bood'),  -booing.]  To  forbid,  forbid  the 
use  of,  interdict  approach  or  use.  [Polynesian  word.] 

Tabor,  ta'ber,  n.  A  small  drum  used  as  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to  a  pipe  or  fife.  [ME.  and  OF.  tabour, 
F.  tambour,  Sp.  tambor,  Ar.  tambur,  a  lute,  guitar, 
drum,  Pers.  tumbuk,  a  trumpet,  bagpipe,  tambal, 
tabir,  a  drum  ;  s.  rt.  tambourine.]  —  Tab'oret,  n.  A 
small  tabor.  —  Tab'orine,  -o-ren,  -orin,  -o-rin,  n.  A 
small,  shallow  drum  ;  a  tabor.  —  Tab'ouret,  -do-rct, 
n.  A  seat  without  arms  or  back,  cushioned  and 
stuffed;  a  stool  ;  an  embroidery  frame.  [F.,  dim.  of 
OF.  tabour,  fr.  its  resemblance  to  a  drum.]  — Tab'- 
ret,  n.  A  small  tabor;  taboret. 

Tabu.  See  Taboo. 

Tabular,  Tabulate.  See  under  Table. 

Tacamahac,  tak'a-ma-hak,  Tac'amaha'ca,  -lia'ka,  n. 
A  tree  of  N.  Amer.,  balsam  poplar;  a  tree  of  Mada¬ 
gascar,  etc.;  an  aromatic  yellowish  resin  from  Mad¬ 
agascar  and  the  W.  Indies. 

Tachometer,  ta-kom'e-ter,  n.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  velocity,  as  of  running  water  or  of  ma¬ 
chines.  [Gr.  tachos,  speed  (fr.  taclius,  quick),  and 
mctron,  a  measure.]  — Tachyg'raphy,  -kig'ra-fT,  n. 
The  art  or  practice  of  rapid  writing;  stenography  ; 
shorthand  writing.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  write.] 

Tacit,  tas'it,  a.  Implied,  but  not  expressed  ;  silent. 
L.  tacitus,  fr.  tacere,  to  be  silent.]  —  Tac'itly,  ad v. 
n  a  tacit  manner  ;  silently  ;  by  implication.  —  Tac'- 
iturn,  -Y-t5rn,  a.  Habitually  silent;  not  free  to  con¬ 
verse  ;  not  apt  to  talk  or  speak.;  reserved.  [F.  taci- 
turne.]  —  Taciturn'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Habitual  silence  or 
reserve  in  speaking.  [F.  taciturnite.] 

Tack,  tak,  n.  A  small,  short,  sharp-pointed  nail,  usu¬ 
ally  having  a  broad  head.  (Ifaut.)  A  rope  to  con¬ 
fine  the  foremost  lower  corners  of  the  courses  and 
stay-sails,  when  the  wind  crosses  the  ship’s  course 
obliquely;  also,  a  rope  to  pull  the  lower  corner  of  a 
studding-sail  to  the  boom;  the  part  of  a  sail  to  which 
the  tack  is  usually  fastened;  the  course  of  a  ship  in 
regard  to  the  position  of  her  sails.  —  Tack,  v.  t. 
[tacked  (takt),  tacking.]  To  fasten  or  attach  ;  to 
attach,  unite,  or  secure  in  a  slight  or  hasty  manner; 
to  join  as  with  stitches  or  tacks;  to  add,  append. 

—  v.  t.  and  i.  (Naut.)  To  change  the  course  of  a  ship 
by  shifting  the  tacks  and  position  of  the  sails  and 
rudder.  [Ir.  taca,  stang,  Ga.  tacaid,  staing,  a  tack, 
peg,  pin;  s.  rt.  stake,  take,  attach  :  the  sailor’s  tack  is 
the  rope  which  attaches  the  sail  to  the  windward 
side  of  the  ship.]  —  Hard  tack.  A  large  kind  of  hard 
crackers,  used  for  food  by  sailors  and  soldiers. 

Tackle,  tak'l,  n.  An  apparatus  of  ropes,  pulleys,  etc., 
for  raising  or  lowering  heavy  weights  ;  apparatus 
by  which  a  thing  is  grasped,  moved,  or  operated; 
appurtenances  for  sport  or  work.  (Araut.)  The  rig¬ 
ging  and  apparatus  of  a  ship.— 1>.  t.  [tackled  (-Id), 
-ling.]  To  harness,  seize,  lay  hold  of.  [ME.  and 

D.  takel.,  Sw.  tackel,  tackle,  a  pulley,  D.  takelen,  to 
rig,  —  lit.  that  which  takes  or  grasps,  fr.  Ic.  and 
OSw.  taka,  to  seize,  grasp,  hold;  s.  rt.  take ,  perh. 
tack;  W.  tael,  an  instrument,  tool,  is  perh.  fr.  the 

E. ]  —  Tack'ling,  n.  Furniture  of  the  masts  and 
yards  of  a  ship;  instruments  of  action;  the  straps 
and  fixtures  by  which  a  horse  draws  a  carriage  ; 
harness. 

Tact,  takt,  n.  Peculiar  skill  or  faculty  ;  nice  percep¬ 
tion  ;  ready  power  of  appreciating  and  doing  what 
is  required  by  circumstances.  [L.  tactus ,  fr.  tan- 
gere ,  1 actum ,  to  touch.]  —  Tac'tile,  -til,  a.  Capable 
of  being  touched  ;  pert,  to  the  organs,  or  the  sense, 
of  touch.  [L.  tactilis,  fr.  tangere.]  —  Tactil'ity,  -Y- 
tY,  n.  State  of  being  tactile;  perceptibility  by  touch. 

—  Tac'tion,  -shun,  n.  Act  of  touching;  touch;  con¬ 
tact.  [L.  tactio.]  —  Tact'ual,  -u-al,  a.  Pert,  to  the 
sense,  or  the  organs,  of  touch  ;  consisting  in,  or  de¬ 
rived  from,  touch. 

Taotics,  tak'tiks,  n.  The  science  and  art  of  disposing 
military  and  naval  forces  in  order  for  battle,  and 
performing  military  and  naval  evolutions.  [Gr.  tak- 
tika,  military  tactics,  prop.  neut.  pi.  of  taktikos,  fit 
for  arranging,  fr.  taktos,  arranged,  fr.  tassein,  to  ar¬ 
range,  orderq  —  Tac'tic,  -tical,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to, 
the  art  of  military  and  naval  dispositions  for  battle, 
evolutions,  etc.  —  Tacti'cian,  -tish'an,  n.  One 
versed  in  tactics;  a  maneuverer;  adroit  manager. 

Tactile,  Taction,  etc.  See  under  Tact. 

Tadpole,  tad'pol,  n.  The  young  of  a  frog  or  toad,  in 
its  first  state  from  the  spawn;  a  polliwog.  [=  toad- 
poll,  a  toad  that  seems  all  pod,  head.] 

Taedium,  te'dY-um,  n.  Weariness  ;  tedium.  [L. :  see 
Tedium.] 

Ta’en,  tan.  A  contr.  of  taken. 


eQn,  cflbe,  full ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow.  oil ;  Hager  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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Tafferel.  See  Taffrail. 

Taffeta,  taf'fe-ta,  -ty,  -tT,  n.  A  fine,  smooth  stuff  of 
silk,  having  usually  a  remarkably  wavy  luster.  [F. 
taffetas ,  Per.  tdftah ,  orig.  twisted,  woven,  fr.  tdftan, 
to  twist,  spin.] 

Taffrail,  taf'ral,  n.  (Naut.)  The  upper  part  of  a  ship’s 
stern,  which  is  flat  like  a  table  on  the  top,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  with  carved  work;  the  rail 
around  a  ship’s  stern.  [D.  tafereel,  a  panel,  picture, 
dim.  of  tafel  =  E.  table. \ 

Taffy,  taf'ff,  n.  A  kind  of  candy  made  of  molasses 
boiled  down  and  poured  out  in  shallow  pans.  [Scot. 
taffie .] 

Tag,  tag,  n.  A  metallic  point  at  the  end  of  a  string; 
any  slight  appendage,  as  to  an  article  of  dress;  a  di¬ 
rection-card,  or  label;  something  mean  and  paltry; 
the  rabble;  the  catch-word  at  the  end  of  an  actor’s 
speech;  cue;  a  play  in  which  one  person  runs  after 
and  touches  another,  and  then  in  turn  runs  away  to 
avoid  being  touched. —  v.  t.  [tagged  (tagd^,  -ging.] 
To  fit  with  a  point  or  points;  to  fit  (one  thing  to  an¬ 
other). —  v.  i.  To  follow  closely,  as  it  were  an  ap¬ 
pendage.  [Sw.  tagg,  LG.  takk,  a  point,  tooth  =  E. 
tack.]  —  Tag'-rag,  n.  or  a.  The  lowest  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  ;  rabble.  — also  written  tag-rag  or  rag-tag  and 
bobtail. 

Taglia,  tal'ya,  n.  (Mech.)  A  peculiar  combination 
of  pulleys,  (it.  taglia,  a  cutting,  a  pulley,  fr.  tagli- 
arc,  to  cut.] 

Tail,  tal,  n.  Any  long,  flexible,  terminal  appendage; 
the  part  of  an  animal  which  terminates  its 
body  behind;  the  back,  lower,  or  inferior 
part  of  anything;  the  side  of  a  coin  opposite 
to  that  which  bears  the  head  or  effigy;  what¬ 
ever  resembles,  in  shape  or  position,  the  tail 
of  an  animal,  as  a  catkin.  ( Bot .)  A  downy 
or  feathery  appendage  to  certain  seeds, 
formed  of  the  permanent  elongated  style; 
any  elongated,  flexible,  terminal  part,  as  a 
petiole  or  peduncle.  [AS.  tsegl,  G.  zagel,  a 
tail,  Ic.  and  Goth,  tagl,  hair.]  —  Tail'-piece, 

91.  An  appendage.  {Print.)  An  ornament 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  short  page  to  fill 
up  the  space,  or  at  the  end  of  a  book. — race, 

9i.  The  stream  of  water  which  runs  from 
the  mill  after  it  has  been  applied  to  move 
the  wheel. 

Tail,  tal,  n.  {Law.)  Limitation;  abridgment. 

—  a.  Limited;  abridged;  reduced;  curtailed. 

[F.  taille,  a  cutting,  also  a  tally,  tailler,  to 
cut,  L.  talea,  a  thin  rod,  cutting,  slip,  layer; 
s.  rt.  detail,  entail,  retail,  tally?]  —  Estate  in 
tail.  An  estate  limited  to  certain  heirs,  and 
from  which  the  other  heirs  are  precluded.  —  Tot.  in 
or  on.  (Arch.)  To  fasten  by  one 
of  the  ends  into  a  wall  or  some 
other  support.  —  Tail'age,  -ej,  n. 

A  share;  hence,  a  tax  or  toll;  tal¬ 
lage.  [F.  taillagc ,  fr.  tailler .]  — 

Tai'lor,  -ler,  n.  One  whose  occu¬ 
pation  -is  to  cut  out  and  make 
men’s  garments. —  v.  i.  (tailored 
(-lerd),  tailoring.]  To  practice 
making  men’s  clothes,  f  F.  tailleur , 
fr.  tailler.]  —  Tai'loress,  n.  A. 
woman  who  makes  garments  for, 
men  or  boys.  —  Tai'lor-bird,  n. 

A  bird  of  several  species  and  gen¬ 
era,  found  in  the  E.  Indies  and  j 
Italy,  which  constructs  nests  by 
stitching  together  leaves  of  plants. 

Taint,  taut,  v.  t.  To  imbue  or  irn- 1 
pregnatc,  as  with  some  extraneous 
matter  which  alters  the  sensible  • 
qualities  of  the  substance;  to  im-  J 
pregnate  with  something  odious, 
noxious,  or  poisonous  ;  to  stain, 
sully,  tarnish,  contaminate,  pol¬ 
lute,  infect,  disease,  vitiate,  poi¬ 
son.  —  v.  i.  To  be  infected  or  cor¬ 
rupted;  to  be  affected  with  incipi¬ 
ent  putrefaction.  —  n.  Tincture; 

6tnin  ;  infection  ;  corruption  ;  a 
blemish  on  reputation.  (F.  teint, 
teinct,  a  tincture,  dye,  stain,  fr. 
teindre,  L.  tingerc  =  E.  to  tinge; 
peril,  confused  with  attaint.]  — 

Taint^ure,  tan'chur,  n.  Taint 
tinge;  defilement;  s’tain. 

Take,  tak,  v.  t.  [imp.  took  (tdok);  p.  p.  taken  (tak'n); 
taking.]  To  lay  hold  of,  seize  with  the  hands,  or 


Seed, 
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otherwise;  to  get  into  one’s  hold  or  possession;  to 
obtain  possession  of  by  force  or  artifice,  capture;  to 
come  upon  or  befall,  attack,  seize;  to  captivate,  in¬ 
terest,  cnarm;  to  make  selection  of,  choose,  have  re¬ 
course  to;  to  employ,  use,  demand,  require;  to  form 
a  likeness  of,  delineate;  to  assume,  acquire  (shape); 
to  permit  to  one’s  self,  enjoy  or  experience  (rest, 
revenge,  delight,  shame) ;  to  foym  and  adopt  (a 
resolution);  to  accept  (something  offered);  to  par¬ 
take  of,  swallow;  to  undertake  readily,  surmount, 
leap;  to  submit  to,  tolerate,  endure;  to  admit  (some¬ 
thing  presented  to  the  mind);  to  receive  in  thought, 
understand,  interpret,  suppose;  to  admit,  receive, 
bear,  agree  with;  to  convey,  move,  remove,  conduct, 
transfer,  recover,  assume,  etc.  —  v.  i.  To  catch,  fix, 
be  fixed;  to  have  the  intended  or  natural  effect;  to 
please,  gain  reception;  to  move  or  direct  the  course, 
betake  one’s  self,  go.—  n.  The  quantity  of  fish  cap¬ 
tured  at  one  haul  or  catch.  {Print.)  The  quantity 
of  copy  taken  in  hand  by  a  compositor  at  one  time. 
[ME.  taken,  Ic.  and  OSw.  taka,  to  seize,  grasp,  Goth. 
tekan,  L.  tang  ere,  to  touen;  s.  rt.  stake,  stick,  tack, 
tag,  attach,  attack,  detach,  contact,  intact,  tact,  tan¬ 
gent,  q.  v.]  —  To  take  advantage  of.  To  catch  by 
surprise,  make  use  of  a  favorable  state  of  things  to 
the  prejudice  of.  —  To  t.  aim.  To  aim.  —  To.  t.  arms. 
To  commence  war  or  hostilities.  —  To  t.  breath.  To 
stop  (from  labor)  in  order  to  breathe  or  rest. —  To  t. 
care.  To  be  careful.  —  To  t.  care  of.  To  have  the 
charge  or  care  of. —  To  t.  down.  To  reduce,  bring 
lower,  depress;  to  swallow;  to  pull  down,  pull  to 
pieces;  to  record,  write  down;  to  attack,  make  an  at¬ 
tack  upon.  —  To  t.  effect.  To  have  the  intended  ef¬ 
fect,  be  efficacious.  —  To  t.fire.  To  become  ignited 
or  inflamed.  —  To  t.  heart.  To  gain  confidence  or 
courage.  —  Tot.  heed.  To  be  careful  or  cautious. — 
To  t.  in.  To  inclose,  fence;  to  encompass  or  embrace, 
comprise;  to  draw  into  a  smaller  compass,  contract, 
furl;  to  cheat,  circumvent,  deceive  ;  to  admit,  re¬ 
ceive;  to  understand,  comprehend.— To  t.  in  hand. 
To  undertake,  attempt  to  execute. —  To  t.  in  vain. 
To  use  unnecessarily,  carelessly,  or  profanely.  —  To 
t.  leave.  To  bid  farewell.  —  To~t.  notice.  To  observe 
with  particular  attention;  to  show  by  some  act  that 
observation  is  made.  —  To  t.  oath.  To  swear  in  a 
judicial  manner.  —  To  t.  off.  To  remove  (from  the 
surface,  top,  or  outside);  to  cut  off;  to  destroy;  to 
invalidate;  to  withdraw,  call  or  draw  away;  to  swal¬ 
low;  to  purchase,  take  in  trade;  to  copy,  reproduce, 
imitate,  mimic.  —  To  t.  out.  To  remove  from  within 
a  place,  separate,  deduct ;  to  draw  out,  clear  or 
cleanse  from.  —  To  t.  a  paper,  etc.  To  receive  reg¬ 
ularly,  on  subscription.  —  To.  t.  part.  To  share, 
partake.  —  To  t.  j>art  with.  To  unite  with,  join  with, 

—  To  t.  place.  To  happen,  come  to  pass.  —  To  t. 
root.  To  live  and  grow,  as  a  plant;  to  be  established, 
as  principles.  —  To  t.  advantage  of.  To  use  any  ad¬ 
vantage  offered  by,  employ  to  advantage;  to  catch 
by  cunning,  use  circumstances  to  the  prejudice  of. 

—  To  t.  the  air.  To  walk  or  ride  in  the  open  air.  — 
Tot.  the, field.  {Mil.)  To  encamp;  to  commence  the 
operations  of  a  campaign.  —  To  t.  to  heart.  To  be 
sensibly  affected  by;  to  feel  sensibly. —  To  t.  up.  To 
lift,  raise;  to  buy  or  borrow;  to  begin;  to  engross, 
employ;  to  seize,  catch,  arrest;  to  admit,  believe;  to 
reprimand;  to  begin  where  another  left  off;  to  occu¬ 
py,  fill;  to  assume,  carry  on  or  manage  for  another; 
to  comprise,  include;  to  adopt,  assume:  to  receive, 
accept,  or  adopt  fpr  the  purpose  of  assisting;  to  fav¬ 
or;  to  collect;  to  exact  (a  tax);  to  pay  and  receive. — 
To  t.  upon  one's  self .  To  assume,  undertake;  to  ap¬ 
propriate  to  one’s  self,  allow  to  be  imputed  to  one’s 
self.  —  To  t.  after.  To  learn  to  follow,  copy,  imitate; 
to  resemble.  —  To  t.  on.  To  be  violently  affected. — 
To  t.  to.  To  apply  to,  be  fond  of;  to  resort  to,  be¬ 
take  to.  —  To  t.  up  with.  To  be  contented  to  receive; 
to  receive  without  opposition.  —  Take'-off,  n. ;  pi. 
-offs.  An  imitation,  esp.  in  the  way  of  caricature. 

—  Tak'er,  n.  One  who  takes,  receives,  or  appre¬ 
hends.  —  Tak'ing,  p.  a.  Alluring;  attracting.  —  n. 
Act  of  gaining  possession;  agitation;  excitement; 
distress  of  mind.  —  Tak'ingly,  adv.  In  an  attractive 
manner.  —  Tak'ingness,  n. 

Talbot,  tawl'lmt,  n.  A  sort  of  dog,  noted  for  quick 
scent  and  eager  pursuit  of  game. 

Talbotype,  tal'bo-tip,  n.  A  process  of  taking  pictures 
by  the  camera  obscura  on  chemically  prepared  pa¬ 
per.  [Invented  by  11.  F.  Talbot.] 

Talc,  tklk,  n.  (Min.)  A  soft  magnesian  mineral,  of  a 
soapy  feel,  and  usually  of  greenish,  whitish,  or  gray¬ 
ish  colors.  [F. ;  Sp.  talco ,  Ar.  talq.] — Talck'y,  -I, 
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Talcose',  tal-kos',  Talc'ous,  -us,  a.  Pert,  to,  com¬ 
posed  of,  or  resembling,  talc. 

Tale,  tal,  n.  That  which  is  told;  an  oral  relation;  a 
reckoning  by  count ;  enumeration  ;  number  reck¬ 
oned  or  stated  ;  a  written  rehearsal  of  what  has  oc¬ 
curred  ;  anecdote;  story;  fable;  incident;  legend; 
narrative.  [AS.  talu,  Ic.  tala,  a  number,  narrative, 
Ic.  tal ,  Dan.  tale,  a  speech;  prob.  s.  rt.  Skr.  th-i,  to 
consider,  E.  till,  tell ;  not  s.  rt.  talk.)  —  Tale'-bear'er, 
n.  One  who  officiously  tells  tales.  — bearing,  n. 
Act  of  informing  officiously;  communication  of  se¬ 
crets  maliciously. 

Talent,  tal'ent, n.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  weight 
and  denomination  of  money:  the  Attic  talent  = 
nearly  57  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or  as  silver  money  = 
about  $11S0;  among  the  Hebrews,  as  a  weight  = 
about  93  jf  lbs.  avoirdupois;  as  money,  from  about 
$1045  to  $1910;  intellectual  ability,  natural  or  ac¬ 
quired;  a  special  gift,  esp.  in  business,  art,  etc.,  — a 
metaphorical  use  of  the  word,  prob.  originating  in 
the  parable  of  the  talents,  Matt.  xxv.  [F.,  a  talent 
in  money,  also  will,  desire,  L.  talent um,  Gr.  talanton, 
a  balance,  weight,  sum  of  money,  Gr.  tlan,  L.  tol- 
erare ,  to  endure,  L.  tollere,  Skr.  tul,  to  lift,  weigh, 
E.  tolerate. j  —  Tal'ented,  a.  Furnished  with  talents 
or  skill.  _ 

Tales,  ta'lez,  n.  pi.  (Law.)  A  supply  of  persons  from 
those  in  or  about  the  court-house  to  make  up  any 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  jurors  regularly  sum¬ 
moned,  being  like,  or  such,  as  the  latter.  [L.,  pi.  of 
tails,  such.]  —  Talesman,  talz'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A 
person  called  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  jurors  when  a  tales  is  awarded. 

Talisman,  tal'iz-man,  n.  ;  pi.  -mans.  A  magical  figure 
cut  or  engraved  under  certain  superstitious  observ¬ 
ances  of  the  configuration  of  the  heavens,  to  which 
wonderful  effects  are  ascribed;  something  that  pro¬ 
duces  extraordinary  effects,  esp.  in  averting  evil;  a 
charm.  [Sp.,  a  magical  character,  also  a  doctor 
of  the  Mohammedan  law,  fr.  Ar.  tilism,  tilsam,  a 
magical  image,  pi.  talasim,  tilsamat,  fr.  Gr.  telesma, 
tribute,  tax,  Late  Gr.,  an  initiation,  incantation,  fr. 
telein,  to  perform,  to  pay  tax,  to  initiate,  esp.  in  the 
mysteries ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  tara,  a  passage,  also  a  spell 
against  demons.)  —  Talisman'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to, 
of  having  the  properties  of,  a  talisman  ;  magical. 

Talk,  tawk,  v,  i.  [talked  (tawkt),  talking.]  To 
converse  familiarly  ;  to  speak,  as  in  familiar  dis¬ 
course;  to  confer,  reason  ;  to  prate,  speak  imperti¬ 
nently.  —  v.  t.  To  speak  freely,  use  for  conversing 
or  communicating;  to  mention  in  talking,  utter;  to 
consume  or  spend  in  talking.  —  n.  Familiar  con¬ 
verse;  mutual  discourse;  report;  rumor;  subject  of 
discourse;  conversation;  colloquy;  discourse;  chat; 
conference  ;  communication.  [Peril,  fr.  Sw.  tolka, 
Ic.  tulka,  to  interpret,  plead  one’s  case,  Ic.  tulkr, 
Dan.,  Sw.,  I).,  and  MHO  folk,  fr.  Lithuan.  tulkas, 
an  interpreter,  tulkanti,  to  interpret,  —  if  so,  the  only 
Lithuan.  word  in  Eng.;  or  peril,  fr.  G.  talf/en,  talken, 
to  dabble  in  water,  also  to  tattle,  talk  foolishly,  LG. 
talk,  a  daw,  a  tattling  woman.]  —  Talk'er,  n.  One 
who  talks;  esp.,  one  noted  for  power  of  conversing 
agreeably;  a  loquacious  person;  a  boaster;  braggart. 

—  Talk'ative,  -a-tiv,  a.  Given  to  much  talking;  gar¬ 
rulous;  loquacious;  prating.  —  Talk'ativeness,  n. 

Tall,  tawl,  a.  High  in  stature;  long  and  comparatively 
slender, — said  of  upright  objects;  lofty.  [W.  and 
Corn,  tal,  tall,  high,  Ir.  talla,  fit,  proper,  just.]  — 
Tall'ness,  n. 

Tallage,  tal'lej,  -liage,  -lY-ej,  n.  (0.  Eng.  Law.)  A 
certain  rate  or  tax,  paid  by  barons,  knights,  and  in¬ 
ferior  tenants,  toward  the  public  expenses.  [Same 
as  tailage,  q.  v.,  under  Tail;  s.  rt.  tally.) 

Tallow,  tal'lo,  n.  The  suet  or  fat  of  animals  of  the 
sheep  and  ox  kinds;  the  fat  of  some  other  animals, 
or  the  fat  obtained  from  certain  plants,  or  from  other 
sources,  resembling  that  of  animals  of  the  sheep  and 
ox  kind. —  v.  t.  [tallowed  (-lod),  -lowing.]  To 
grease  or  smear  with  tallow;  to  fatten.  [ME.  and 
OD.  talijh ,  LG.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  taly ,  tallow.]  —  Tal'- 
low  chand'ler,  n.  One  who  makes  or  sells  tallow 
candles.  —  Tal'lowish,  a.  Having  the  properties  or 
nature  of  tallow  ;  resembling  tallow.  —  Tal'lowy, 
lo-Y,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  tallow:  greasy. 

Tally,  tal'lt,  n.  A  piece  of  wood  on  which  notches  or 
scores  are  cut,  as  the  marks  of  number;  esp.  one  of  2 
pieces  with  notches  exactly  corresponding;  one  thing 
made  to  suit  or  correspond  to  another;  a  match;  mate. 

—  v.t.  [tallied  (-lid), -lying.]  To  score  with  cor¬ 
respondent  notches,  make  to  correspond.  (Naut.)  To 
pull  aft,  as  the  sheets  or  lower  corners  of  the  main 


and  foresail,  —v.  i.  To  be  fitted,  suit,  correspond. 
[ME.  and  F.  faille,  a  cutting,  cut,  tally,  fr.  F.  taillcr, 
to  cut,  L.  talea,a  strip  of  wood:  see  Tail,  limitation.] 
— Tallyman,  n.; pi.  -men.  One  who  keeps  the  tally; 
one  who  keeps  a  tally-shop.  —  Tal'ly-shop,  n.  Ashop 
at  which  articles  are  sold  to  customers  on  account, 
the  acconn  being  kept  in  corresponding  books,  one 
called  the  tally,  kept  by  the  buyer,  the  other  the 
counter-tally,  kept  by  the  seller. 

Tallyho,  tal'lY-ho,  interj.  &  n.  The  huntsman’s  cry  to 
urge  on  his  hounds. 

Talmud,  tal'mud,  «.  The  whole  body  of  the  Hebrew 
laws  and  traditions,  with  authoritative  comments 
and  explanations,  as  collected,  in  2d  cent,  and  since, 
in  the  Mishna  and  Gemara.  [Chald.,  instruction, 
doctrine,  fr.  lamacl,  to  learn,  ivmmad,  to  teach,  tal- 
mitl,  a  scholar.]  —  Talmud'ic,  -ical,  a.  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  contained  in,  the  Talmud.  —  Tal'mudist,  n.  One 
versed  in  the  Talmud.—  Talmudist'ic,  a.  Of.  or  pert, 
to,  the  Talmud;  resembling  the  Talmud;  Talmudic. 

Talon,  tal'un,  n.  The  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey.  (Arch.) 
A  kind  of  molding  ;  ogee  :  see  Molding.  [F.;  LL. 
talo,  fr.  L.  talus,  tne  ankle,  heel. ]— Ta'lus,  n.  (Anat.) 
That  bone  of  the  foot  which  articulates  with  the  leg; 
astragalus.  (Arch.  &  Fort.)  The  slope  or  inclination 
of  a  work.  (Geol.)  A  sloping  heap  of  broken  rocks 
at  the  foot  of  a  precipice.  [L.j 


Tamandua,  or  Little  Ant-bear. 

Tamandua,  ta-man'du-a,  n.  A  species  of  ant-eater  of 
tropical  Amer.,  about  the  size  of  a  full-grown  eat, 
and  having  a  prehensile  tail ;  the  little  ant-bear. 

Tamarack,  tam'a-rak,  n.  The  black  larch,  a  conifer¬ 
ous  tree  having  deciduous  leaves;  hackmatack. 

Tamarind,  tam'a-rind,  n.  A  leguminous  tree,  culti¬ 
vated  in  tropical  countries  for  its  shade  and  fruit ; 
one  of  the  preserved  seed-pods  of  the  tamarind, 
which  abound  with  an  acid  pulp  of  refrigerant  and 
laxative  properties.  [F.;  Sp.  tamarindo,  fr.  Ar.  tamr- 
hindi,  i.  e.,  Indian  date  ;  tamr  is  fr.  Iieb.  tarnar,  a 
palm  tree;  Hindi  fr.  Per.  Hind,  India,  fr.  Skr.  sindhu, 
the  river  Indus  :  see  Indian.] 

Tamarisk,  tam'a-risk,  n.  A  tree  or  shrub  of  several 
species.  [F.  tamaris,  L.  tamariscus,  Skr.  tamalaka, 
a  tree  with  dark  bark,  tamos,  darkness,  tain,  to  dark¬ 
en.  choke;  s.  rt.  dim,  q.  v.] 

Tambac,  tam'bak,  n.  An  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  etc.; 
tombac;  aloes-wood.  [Malay  tambaga ,  copper.] 

Tambour,  tam'boor,  n.  A  kind  of  small  flat  drum ; 
tambourine ;  a  small  circular  frame,  resembling  a 
drum,  for  working  embroider}1,  upon;  a  species  of 
embroidery  in  which  threads  of  gold  and  silver  are 
worked  in  leaves,  flowers,  etc.  (Arch.)  The  vase  on 
which  the  leaves  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite 
capitals  are  placed ;  the  wall  of  a  circular  temple 
surrounded  witli  columns;  the 
circular  vertical  part  above  or 
below  a  cupola;  a  lobby  or  ves¬ 
tibule,  inclosed  with  folding 
doors.  [F. :  see  Tauok.]— Tam'- 
bourine',  -en',  n.  A  shallow 
drum,  with  only  one  skin, 
flayed  on  with  the  hand,  and 
laving  bells  at  the  sides;  a  live¬ 
ly  French  dance,  formerly  in 
vogue  in  operas.  [F.  tambourin,  Tambourine, 
dim.  of  lanibow.J 

Tame,  tain,  a.  Having  laid  aside,  or  become  changed 
from,  native  wildness  and  shyness;  accustomed  to 
man;  crushed;  subdued;  spiritless;  deficient  in  ani¬ 
mation;  dull;  flat.  —  v.  t.  [tamed  (tamd),  taming.] 
To  reduce  from  a  wild  to  a  domestic  state;  tore- 
claim,  domesticate;  to  subdue,  conquer.  [AS.,  D., 
Sw.,  and  Dan.  tarn,  tame,  L.  domare,  Gr.  damaein, 
Skr.  dam,  to  tame;  s.  rt.  daunt,  indomitable .]  — 
Tame'ly,  adv.  In  a  tame  manner;  with  unresisting 
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submission;  meanly;  servilely.  —  Tame'ness,  n.  — 
Tam'able,  a.  —  Tamper,  n. 

Tamil,  ta'inil,  w.  The  language  of  the  Carnatic  and 
of  most  of  Ceylon,  —  a  member  of  the  Dravidian 
family  of  languages. 

Tamis,  tam'is,  Tam'my,  -mY,  n.  A  kind  of  woolen 
cloth  highly  glazed,  often  used  for  straining  sauces. 
[Corrupt,  fr.  OF.  estamme,  name  of  this  stuff,  fr.  L. 
stanuneus,  consisting  of  threads,  fr.  stamen,  a  thread, 
stamen,  q.  v.] 

Tamp,  tamp,  v.  t.  To  fill  up  (a  hole  bored  in  a  rock 
for  blasting),  esp.  by  driving  in  something  with  fre¬ 
quent  strokes;  to  drive  in  or  down  by  frequent  gen¬ 
tle  strokes.  [F.  tamponner,  taper ,  to  bung,  stop,  fr. 
tampon,  tapon ,  D.  tap ,  a  bung,  stopple:  see  Tap,  to 
draw  off  liquor.]  —  Tam'pon,  Tam'pion,  -pY-un, 
Tom'pion,  n.  The  stopper  of  a  cannon  or  other  piece 
of  ordnance;  a  plug  to  stop  the  upper  end  of  an  or¬ 
gan-pipe.  ( Surg .)  A  plug  to  stop  hemorrhage.  [F. 
tanyjon.] 

Tamper,  tam'per,  v.  i.  [-pered  (-perd),  -peeing.]  To 
meddle,  try  little  experiments,  adulterate.  [A  modif. 
of  temper,  q.  v.] 

Tan,  tan,  v.  t.  [tanned  (tand),  -ning.]  To  impreg¬ 
nate  with  tannin  by  steeping  in  an  infusion  of  bark, 
in  order  to  convert  into  leather,  as  the  skins  of  ani¬ 
mals;  to  make  brown  by  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun;  to  flog.  —  v.  i.  To  become  tanned. — n.  The 
bark  of  the  oak,  and  some  other  trees,  bruised  and 
broken  by  a  mill,  for  tanning  hides  ;  a  yellowish- 
brown  color,  like  that  of  tan;  a  browning  of  the  skin 
by  exposure  to  the  sun.  [F.,  oak  bark  for  tanning, 
Armor,  tann,  an  oak,  tan,  G.  tanne,  a  fir-tree.l  — 
Tan'-yard,  n.  A  place  where  leather  is  tanned. — 
Tan'ner,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  tan  hides.  — 
Tan'nery,  -ner-Y,  n.  The  house  and  apparatus  for 
tanning.  —  Tan'nic,  a.  ( Chem.)  Of,  pert,  to,  or  de¬ 
rived  from,  tan.  —  Tan'nin,  n.  (Chem.)  The  astrin¬ 
gent  principle  of  oak  bark,  nut-galls,  etc.  [F.  tannin.) 
—  Taw'ny,  -11Y,  a.  [-nier;  -niest.J  Of  a  dull  yel¬ 
lowish-brown  color,  like  things  tanned  or  sunburnt 
persons.  [ME.  tanny,  F.  tann6,  tawny,  p.  p.  of  tan¬ 
ner,  to  tan.] 

Tandem,  tan'dem,  adv.  One  after  another,  —  said  of 
horses  harnessed  and  driven  one  before  another,  in¬ 
stead  of  side  by  side.  [L.,  at  length.] 

Tang,  tang,  n.  A  strong  or  offensive  taste;  esp.,  a  taste 
of  something  extraneous  to  the  thing  itself;  relish; 
taste;  something  that  leaves  a  sting  or  pain  behind; 
a  projecting  part  of  an  object  by  means  of  which  it 
is  secured  to  a  handle,  or  to  some  other  part;  any¬ 
thing  resembling  a  tongue  in  form  or  position.  [OD. 
tanger,  sharp  or  tart  on  the  tongue,  lit.  pinching,  fr. 
tang,  a  pair  of  pincers,  nippers  =  E.  tongs,  Ic.  tong, 
a  smith's  tongs,  tangi,  a  spit  of  land,  the  end  of  a 
tool  which  goes  into  the  haft,  tengja,  to  fasten.] 

Tangent,  tan'jent,  n.  ( Geom .)  A  right  line  which 
touches  a  curve,  but  which, 
when  produced,  does  not 
cut  it.  —  a.  Touching. 

( Geom.)  Touching  at  a  sin¬ 
gle  point.  [L.  tangens,  p. 
pr.  of  tangere,  to  touch;  s. 
rt.  tack,  tact,  taste.]  — Tan'- 
gency,  -jen-sY,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  tangent;  a 
contact  or  touching.  —  Tan¬ 
gential,  -jen'shal,  a.  Of, 
or  pert,  to,  a  tangent;  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent.— 
Tan'gible,  -iY-bl,  a.  Perceptible  by  the  touch;  pal¬ 
pable;  capable  of  being  possessed  or  realized;  read¬ 
ily  apprehensible  by  the  mind.  [F.;  L.  tan<)ibilis,  fr. 
tangere .]  —  Tangibil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being,  etc. 

Tangle,  tan'gl,  v.  t.  [-deed  (-gld),  -oling.]  To  unite 
or  knit  together  confusedly;  to  interweave  or  inter¬ 
lock,  as  threads;  to  insnare,  entrap.  —  v.  i.  To  be 
entangled  or  united  confusedly.  —  n.  A  knot  of 
threads,  or  other  things,  so  interwoven  as  not  to  be 
easily  disengaged.  ( Bot .)  An  edible  seaweed,  hav¬ 
ing  long,  ribbon-shaped  fronds.  [Sw.  and  Dan. 
tang,  Ic.  thongull,  seaweed,  kelp;  s.  rt.  thong.] 

Tank,  tank,  n.  A  large  basin  or  cistern.  [ Pg.  tanque, 
L.  stagnum,  a  pool,  pond;  s.  rt.  stagnate.] 

Tankard,  tank'ard,  n.  A  large  vessel  for  liquors,  or  a 
drinking  vessel,  with  a  cover.  [OF.  tanquard,  OD. 
tanckaert,  peril,  same  as  L.  cantharus,  Gr.  kantharos, 
a  large  can  or  pot.] 

Tanner,  Tannic,  Tannin,  etc.  See  under  Tan. 

Tansy,  tan'zY,  n.  (Bot.)  An  extremely  bitter  plant 
of  many  species,  used  for  medicinal  and  culinary 
purposes.  [OF.  tanasie,  athanasie,  Pg.  and  Olt.  an- 
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anasia,  tansy,  fr.  Gr.  athanasia,  immortality,  fr.  a 
priv.  and  thneskem,  to  die.] 

Tant,  tant,  n.  A  small  spider,  with  2  eyes,  and  8  long 
legs,  and  of  an  elegant  scarlet  color. 

Tantalize,  tan'ta-liz,  v.  t.  [-lized  (-llzd),  -ltzing.] 
To  tease  or  torment  with  a  prospect  of  good  that  can 
not  be  realized;  to  disappoint,  tease,  irritate,  pro¬ 
voke.  [Fr.  Tantalus,  a  Phrygian  king  in  fabulous 
history,  who  was  condemned  to  stand  up  to  his  chin 
in  water,  with  a  tree  of  fair  fruit  over  his  head,  both 
of  which,  as  he  attempted  to  allay  his  hunger  or 
thirst,  fled  from  his  approach;  lit.  enduring;  s.  rt.  tal¬ 
ent,  tolerate.]  —  Tan'talism,  -lizm,  n.  The  punish¬ 
ment  of  Tantalus;  a  teasing  with  vain  hopes.—  Tan'- 
taliza'tion,  n.  Act  of  tantalizing.  —  Tan'taliz'er,  n. 
—  Tan'talus,  n.  A  genus  of  wading  birds,  including 
the  wood-pelican  or  ibis,  a  bird  of  the  size  of  the 
stork,  but  more  slender,  inhabiting' marshes,  and 
feeding  on  reptiles. 

Tantamount,  tan'ta-mownt',  a.  Equivalent  in  value 
or  signification;  equal.  [F.  tant  (L.  tantus),  so  much, 
as  much,  and  E.  amount,  q.  v.] 

Tantivy,  tan-tiv'Y  or  tan'tY-vY,  adv.  Swiftly;  speed¬ 
ily;  rapidly,  — a  hunting  term.  [Said  to  be  fr.  the 
note  of  a  hunting-horn.] 

Tantrum,  tan'trum,  n.  A  whim  or  burst  of  lll-liumor; 
an  affected  air. 

Tap,  tap,  v.  t.  [tapped  (tapt),  -ping.]  To  strike  with 
something  small,  or  with  a  very  gentle  blow;  to  put 
a  new  sole  or  heel  on  (a  shoe  or  boot).  —  n.  A  slight 
blow  with  a  small  tiling;  the  piece  of  leather  fas¬ 
tened  upon  the  bottom  of  a  boot  or  shoe,  in  repairing 
the  sole  or  heel.  —  v.  i.  To  strike  a  gentle  blow.  [F. 
taper,  tapper,  Ic.  tapsa;  prob.  onomat.;  s.  rt.  dab, 
tip.]  —  Tap'pet,  n.  (Mach.)  A  small  lever  or  pro¬ 
jection  intended  to  tup  or  slightly  touch  something 
else,  to  change  or  regulate  motion. 

Tap,  tap,  v.  t.  To  pierce  (a  tree,  cask,  tumor,  or  any¬ 
thing  containing  a  pent-up  fluid)  so  as  to  let  out  a  flu¬ 
id;  to  draw  from  in  any  analogous  way.  — n.  A  hole 
or  pipe  through  which  liquor  is  drawn  ;  a  faucet ;  a 
plug  or  spile  for  stopping  a  hole  pierced  in  a  cask; 
liquor  measured  out,  as  through  a  tap;  a  place  where 
liquor  is  drawn  for  drinking;  a  bar.  (Mech.)  A  con¬ 
ical  screw  grooved  longitudinally,  for  cutting 
threads  in  nuts.  [D.  and  Dan.,  a  tap,  plug  for  a 
cask,  Sw.  tapp,  a  tap,  handful, 
wisp;  s.  rt.  top,  tuft ,  tamp.]  —  Tap'- 
bolt,  n.  A  bolt,  with  a  head  on  one 
end,  to  be  screwed  into  some  fixed 
part,  instead  of  passing  through  it 
and  receiving  a  nut. — root,  n. 

(Bot.)  The  root  of  a  plant  which 
penetrates  the  earth  directly  down¬ 
ward.—  Tap'ster,  n.  One  who  draws 
ale,  etc. 

Tape,  tap,  n.  A  narrow  piece  of  woven 
fabric  used  for  strings,  etc.  [AS.  Tap-bolt. 
tasppe,  a  tape,  fillet,  fr.  L.  tapete,  cloth;  s.  rt.  tapes¬ 
try,  q.  v.]  —  Tape'-worm,  n.  (Med.)  A  broad,  flat, 
many-jointed  worm,  often  many  feet  in  length 
found  in  the  intestines  of  man  and  other  vertebrate 
animals;  taenia. 

Taper,  ta'per,  n.  A  small  wax-candle,  or  a  small  light. 
[AS.;  Ir.  tapar,  a  taper,  W.  tampr,  a  torch;  pern.  s. 
rt.  Skr.  tapas,  fire,  tap,  to  shine,  glow.] 

Taper,  ta'per,  a.  Regularly  narrowed  toward  the 
point;  conical;  pyramidical.— v.  i.  [tapered  (-pgrd), 
tapering.]  To  diminish  or  become  gradually  small¬ 
er  toward  one  end.  —  v.  t.  To  make  or  cause  to  ta¬ 
per. —  n.  A  gradual  diminution  of  thickness  in  an 
elongated  object.  [Fr.  taper,  a  candle,  —  i.  e.  shaped 
like  a  taper.] 

Tapestry,  tap'es-trY,  n.  A  kind  of  woven  hangings  of 
wool  and  silk,  often  enriched  with  gold  and  silver, 
representing  various  figures. —  v.  t.  To  adorn  with, 
or  as  if  with,  tapestry.  [F.  tapisserie,  fr.  tapisser,  to 
carpet,  cover  with  tapestry,  fr.  tapis,  a  carpet,  L. 
tapete,  tapetis,  carpet,  tapestry,  Gr.  tapes,  carpet, 
rug,  Per.  tabastah,  a  fringed  carpet,  cushion;  s.  rt. 
ta}>e,  tippet,  tabard.] —  Tapestry  carpet.  An  elegant 
kind  of  two-ply  or  ingrain  carpet,  in  which  the  warp 
or  weft  is  printed  before  weaving,  so  as  to  produce 
the  figure  in  the  cloth. 

Tapeti,  tap'e-tY,  n. ;  pi.  -tis,  -tiz.  An  animal  of  the 
hare  kind,  —  the  Lepus  Braziliensis,  a  rodent  manr 
mal  of  S.  Amer. 

Tapioca,  tap-Y-o'ka,  n.  A  coarsely  granular  farina¬ 
ceous  substance  obtained  by  heating  moistened  cas¬ 
sava:  when  soaked  in  water  it  forms  a  jelly-like 
mass,  used  for  puddings,  etc.  [Braz.  tipioka.] 
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Tapir,  ta'pSr,  n. 

A  hoofed,  pach- 
ydermatous 
mammal  of  S. 

Amer.  and  Su- 
matra,  allied  to  C  ^ 
the  hog  and  rhi- 
n  o  c  e  r  o  s,  and 
having  a  short 
pro  boscis. 

[Braz.  tapy'ra. ] 

Tapis,  ta'pis  or 
tii-pe',  n.  Car¬ 
peting  ;  tapes¬ 
try  ;  formerly.  Tapir, 

the  cover  of  a  council-table.  [F.:  see  Tapestry.]  — 
Upon  the  tapis.  On  the  table,  or  under  consideration. 
Tappet.  See  under  Tap,  to  strike  lightly. 

Tapster.  See  under  Tap,  to  draw  liquors. 

Tar,  tar,  n.  A  thick,  viscid,  impure,  resinous  sub¬ 
stance,  of  a  dark  color,  obtained  by  destructive  dis¬ 
tillation  of  wood,  coal,  etc.,  or  by  burning  resinous 
wood  without  flame  in  a  close  pit;  a  sailor,  —  so 
called  from  his  tarred  clothes.  —  v.  t.  [tarred 
(tiird),  -ring.]  To  smear  with  tar.  [AS.  teoru,  D. 
teer,  LG.  taer,  tar,  Lithuan.  darwa,  resinous  wood; 
s.  rt.  tree.)  —  Tar'ry,  -rT,  a.  Consisting  of,  covered 
with,  or  like,  tar.  —  Tarpau'lin,  -paw'lin,  -ling,  n. 
Canvas  covered  with  tar  or  a  composition  to  render 
it  waterproof;  a  hat  covered  with  painted  or  tarred 
cloth;  a  sailor.  [Fr.  tar  and  pall  (q.  v.),  to  cover.] 
Tarantass,  tar-an-tas',  n.  A  low,  springless,  4-wheeled 
Russian  carriage,  drawn  by  3  horses,  and  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  sledge  by  substituting  runners  for 
the  wheels.  [Russ.] 

Tarantula,  ta-ran'tu-la,  n.  A  large  brown  spider:  its 
bite  produces  an  effect  about 
equal  to  the  sting  of  a  wasp.  [Fr. 

Taranto,  in  Italy.] 

Tarboosh,  tiir-boosh',  n.  A  red  cap 
worn  by  Turks,  etc.;  a  fez.  [Per. 
sar-posn,  head-dress.] 

Tardy,  tiir'dt,  a.  [-dier;  -diest.]. 

Moving  with  a  slow  pace  or  mo¬ 
tion  ;  not  in  season  ;  late  ;  slow; 
dilatory;  tedious;  reluctant.  [F. 
tardif,  L.  tardus;  s.  rt.  L.  terere,  to  rub,  waste 
( terere  tempus ,  to  waste  time),  E.  trite,  retard .]  — 
Tar'dily,  -dT-lT,  adv.  In  a  tardy  manner;  slowly. 
—  Tar'dinesB,  n. 

Tare,  tar,  w.  A  weed  growing  among  wheat  and  other 
grain;  the  darnel.  ( Bot .)  A  plant  of  several  species, 
which  are  troublesome  weeds;  a  leguminous  plant 
of  several  species,  cultivated  in  Europe  for  fodder; 
vetch.  [ProvE.,  eager,  brisk,  hence,  quick-growing; 
s.  rt.  AS.  teran  —  E.  to  tear.] 

Tare,  tar,  n.  (Com.)  Allowance  or  abatement  of  a 
certain  weight  or  quantity  from  the  weight  or  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  commodity  sold  in  n  cask,  chest,  bag,  etc., 
which  the  seller  makes  to  the  buyer.  [F.  tare;  Sp., 
Pg.,  and  It.  tara,  Ar.  tarha,  tare,  orig.  loss,  detri¬ 
ment,  fr.  tarh,  throwing  away.] 

Target,  tar'get,  n.  A  kind  of' small  shield  or  buck¬ 
ler;  a  mark  for  marksmen  to  fire  at  in  their  practice. 
[AS.  and  OF.  targe,  Ic.  and  It.  targa,  Sp.  tarja ,  OD. 
and  G.  tartsche,  Ir.  and  Ga.  targaid,  Ar.  darkat,  a 
shield;  perh.  s.  rt.  Skr.  dark,  to  hold  fast.]  —  Tar- 
geteer,  -ier,  -er',  n.  One  armed  with  a  target  or 
shield. 

Targum,  tiir'gum,  n.  A  Chaldee  or  Aramaic  version 
(translation  or  paraphrase)  of  a  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  [Chald.  targum,  interpreta¬ 
tion,  fr.  targem,  to  interpret;  s.  rt.  Ar.  tarjuman ,  an 
interpreter  =  E.  dragoman .] 

Tariff,  tar'if,  n.  (Com.)  Properly,  a  list  or  table  of 
goods  with  the  duties  or  customs  to  be  paid  for  the 
same,  either  on  importation  or  exportation;  a  list  of 
duties  or  customs  to  be  paid  on  goods  imported 
or  exported.  [F.  tariffe ,  arithmetic,  accounts,  Sp. 
tarifa,  a  list  of  prices,  book  of  rates,  fr.  Ar.  ta'r'if, 
information,  explanation,  definition,  fr.  a'rafa,  to 
know,  to  inform,  explain.] 

Tarlatan,  tiir'la-tan,  n.  A  kind  of  thin,  transparent 
muslin,  used  for  ladies’  dresses,  etc. 

Tarn,  tarn,  n.  A  small  lake  among  the  mountains;  a 
bog;  marsh;  fen.  [Ic.  and  Norw.  tjorn.] 

Tarnish,  tiir'nish,  v.  t.  [-nished  (-nisht),  -nishing.] 
To  diminish  or  destroy  the  luster  or  purity  of;  to 
sully,  stain,  dim.  —  v.  i.  To  lose  luster,  become 
dull.  —  n.  State  of  being  soiled  or  tarnished;  soil ; 
blemish.  [F.  se  ternir,  to  grow  pale,  wan,  or  discol- 
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ored,  MUG.  ternen,  to  obscure,  darken,  AS.  dernan , 
to  hide,  derne,  OS.  derni,  OFries.  dern,  hidden,  se¬ 
cret;  s.  rt.  Gr.  thalamos,  secret  chamber,  den,  dark¬ 
est  part  of  a  ship.] 

Taro,  ta'ro,  n.  A  tropical  plant  having  leaves  like  a 
water-lily  and  thick,  ob¬ 
long  roots,  which  are 
cooked  and  eaten. 

Tarpaulin.  See  under  Tar. 

Tarragon,  tar'ra-gon,  n.  A 
plant  used  in  France  for 
perfuming  vinegar.  [Sp. 
taragontia.  Per.  tarkhun, 
dragon-wort,  fr.  Gr.  (/ra¬ 
ta  =  E.  dragon .] 

Tarras.  See  Trass. 

Tarry,  tar'rY,  v.  i.  [-ried 
(-rid),  -r yin o.]  To  stay  be¬ 
hind,  remain  in  arrear;  to 
delay,  put  off  going  or 
coming  ;  to  stay,  remain, 
abide,  await,  loiter.  —  n. 

Stay  ;  stop  ;  delay.  [ME. 
tarien ,  to  irritate,  confused 
with  targen,  to  delay;  tar- 
gen,  OF.  targer,  tarder,  L. 
tardare,  to  delay,  tardus  — 

E.  tarda,  1-  v.;  ME.  tarien, 
terien,  AS.  tergan,  OD.  ter- 
gen,  G.  zergen,  to  irritate,  vex;  s.  rt.  AS.  tirian  —  E. 
to  tire .1  —  Tar'riance,  -rl-ans,  n.  Act  of  tarrying; 
delay;  lateness. 

Tarry.'  See  under  Tar. 

Tarsus,  tiir'sus,  w.  (Anat.)  That  part  of  the  foot  be¬ 
tween  the  leg  and  metatarsus:  it  contains  7  bones  of 
heel,  instep, and  ankle:  see  Skeleton.  [Gr.  fa/'sos.J 

Tart,  tart,  a.  Sharp  to  the  taste;  acidulous;  keen; 
severe.  _[ AS.  teart,  fr.  teran,  to  tear;  cf.  bitter,  fr. 
bite.] — Tart'ly,  adv.  In  a  tart  manner;  sourly; 
sharply.  —  Tart'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being,  etc.; 
acrimony;  poignancy;  severity;  asperity;  acerbity; 
harshness. 

Tart,  tart,  n.  A  small  open  pie  or  flat  piece  of  pastry, 
containing  jelly  or  conserve.  [ME.  and  OF.  tarte, 

F.  tourte,  orig.  tort,  a  tart,  fr.  L.  torta,  fern,  of  p.  p. 
of  torquere,  to  twist:  see  Torture.] 

Tartan,  tar'tan,  n.  Woolen  cloth,  checkered  with 
threads  of  various  colors,  much  worn  in  Scotland. 
[F.  tiretaine,  linsey-woolsey,  Sp.  tiritana,  a  sort  of 
thin  silk,  fr.  tiritar,  to  shiver  with  cold.] 

Tartar,  tar'tar,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  concrete  salt, 
deposited  from  wines  completely  fermented:  when 
pure,  it  is  called  cream  of  tartar,  and  when  crude, 
argal  or  argol.  A  concretion  which  often  incrusts 
the  teeth.  [F.  tartre,  LL.  tartarum,  fr.  Ar.  durd, 
dregs,  sediment,  tartar  of  wine,  mother  of  oil.]  — 
Tartar-emetic.  (Chem.)  A  double  salt,  consisting  of 
tartaric  acid  in  combination  with  potassa  and  pro- 
tpxideof  antimony.  —  Tarta'reous, -re-us,  «.  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  resembling,  tartar,  or  partaking  of  its 
properties. —Tartar 'ic,  -thr'ik,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
obtained  from  tartar.  —  Tartaric  acid.  An  acid  ob¬ 
tained  from  tartar,  soluble,  white,  and  crystalline. 

—  Tar'tarize,  -tiir-Iz,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izing.]  To 
impregnate  with  tartar,  refine  by  means  of  the  salt 
of  tartar.  —  Tar'trate,  -trat,  n.  A  salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  tartaric  acid  with  a  base. 

Tartar,  tar'tar,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tartary. 

—  To  catch  a  Tartar.  To  lay  hold  of  or  encounter 
a  person  who  proves  too  strong  for  the  assailant. 

Tartarus,  tar'ta-rus,  n.  (Gr.  Myth.)  The  infernal  re¬ 
gions  ;  the  place  of  punishment  for  the  spirits  of 
the  wicked.  [L. ;  Gr.  Tartaros,  fr.  tartarizein,  to 
shiver  with  cold.]  —  Tarta'rean,  -re-an,  a.  Of,  or 
pert,  to,  Tartarus;  hellish. 

Tartuffe,  tiir-toof',  n.  A  hypocritical  devotee, — a 
nickname  derived  from  the  name  of  the  hero  in  a 
comedy  of  the  same  name,  by  Moliere. 

Task,  task,  n.  Business  or  study  imposed  by  another; 
undertaking;  burdensome  employment ;  a  lesson; 
fixed  portion  of  study  imposed  by  a  teacher;  toil; 
drudgery,  —  v.  t.  [ta'sked  (tasktj,  tasking.]  To 
impose  a  task  upon;  to  oppress  with  severe  or  ex¬ 
cessive  burdens.  [OF.  tasque,  LL.  tasca,  same  as 
taxa  —  E.  tax,  q.  v.]  —  To  take  to  task.  To  reprove, 
reprimand.  —  Task'er,  n.  One  who  imposes  a  task. 

—  Task' mas'ter,  n.  One  who  imposes  a  task,  or 
burdens  with  labor;  an  overseer. 

Tassel,  tas'sel,  n.  A  pendent  ornament,  attached  to 
cushions,  curtains,  etc.,  ending  in  loose  threads;  the 
pendent  flower  or  head  of  some  plants.  —  r.  i.  [tas- 
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seled  (-seld),  -seling.]  To  put  forth  a  tassel  or 
flower.  —  v.  t.  To  adorn  with  tassels.  [OF.,  a  fas¬ 
tening,  clasp,  It.  tassello,  a  collar  of  a  cloak,  LL. 
tassel ucs ,  a  tassel,  L.  taxillus,  a  small  die,  button,  dim. 
of  talus ,  a  die  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  taksh,  to  hew,  make.] 

Taste,  tast,  v.  t.  To  try  by  the  touch  of  the  tongue  ; 
to  perceive  the  relish  or  flavor  of  by  taking  a  small 
quantity  into  the  mouth;  to  eat  a  small  quantity  of; 
to  become  acquainted  with  by  actual  trial ;  to  expe¬ 
rience,  undergo;  to  partake  of,  participate  in,—  usu¬ 
ally  with  an  implied  sense  of  relish  or  pleasure. — v.  i. 
To  try  food  with  the  mouth;  to  eat  or  drink  a  little; 
to  excite  a  particular  sensation,  by  which  the  qual¬ 
ity  or  flavor  is  distinguished  ;  to  nave  a  particular 
quality  or  character;  to  have  perception,  experience, 
or  enjovment ;  to  partake.  —  n.  Act  of  tasting  ;  a 
particular  sensation  excited  by  the  application  of  a 
substance  to  the  tongue;  the  sense  Dy  which  the 
savor  of  bodies  is  ascertained,  having  its  principal 
seat  in  the  tongue  ;  intellectual  relish  ;  nice  percep¬ 
tion,  or  the  power  of  perceiving  and  relishing  ex¬ 
cellence  in  human  performances;  critical  judgment; 
discernment;  manner,  with  respect  to  what  is  pleas¬ 
ing  ;  style  ;  a  small  portion  given  as  a  specimen;  a 
bit;  a  kind  of  narrow  ribbon.  [F.  taster,  It.  tastare, 
to  taste,  handle,  feel,  touch,  It.  tasta,  a  taste,  proof, 
trial,  touch,  tent  for  a  wound,  LL.  taxta,  a  tent  or 
probe  for  wounds,  fr.  L.  taxare,  to  feel,  handle,  fr. 
tangere,  to  touch  ;  s.  rt.  tack,  tact,  tangent.]  —  Tast'- 
able,  a.  Capable  or  worthy  of  being  tasted;  savory; 
relishing.—  Taste'ful,  -ful,  a.  Having  a  high  relish; 
savory  ;  having,  or  exhibiting,  good  taste  ;  tasty.— 
Taste'fully.  adv.  —  Taste'fulness,  n.  —  Taste'less, 
a.  Having  no  taste  ;  insipid  ;  having  no  power  of 
giving  pleasure.  —  Taste 'less  ness,  ».  —  Tast'er,  n. 
One  who  tastes;  one  who  first  tastes  food  or  liquor.— 
Tast'y,  -Y,  a.  [-ier  ;  -iest.J  Having  a  good  taste,  or 
nice  perception  of  excellence  ;  being  in  conformity 
to  the  principles  of  good  taste  ;  elegant.  —  Tast'ily, 
-Y-II,  adv.  In  a  tasty  manner;  with  good  taste. 

Tatouay,  tat'oo-i,  n.  A  S.  Amer.  armadillo,  having  a 
round,  pointed,  naked  tail. 


Tatouay. 

Tatter,  tat'ter,  v.  t.  and  i.  To  rend  or  tear  into  rags  ; 
to  be  in  tatters  or  rags. — n.  A  rag,  or  a  part  torn 
and  hanging  to  the  thing.  [Ic.  toturr,  Norw.  totra, 
LG.  taltern,  rags,  tatters  ;  proh.  s.  rt.  totter.]  —  Tat'- 
terdemal'ion,  -de-mal'yun,  n.  A  ragged  fellow ; 
ragamuffin.  [E.  tatter  and  OF  .maillon,  long  clothes, 
swaddling  clothes.] 

Tatting,  tat'ting,  n.  A  kind  of  lace  edging  woven  or 
knit  from  common  sewing  thread,  with  a  peculiar 
stitch. 

Tattle, , tat'tl,  v.  i.  [-tled  (-tld), -tling.]  To  prate, 
use  many  words  with  little  meaning  ;  to  tell  tales, 
communicate  secrets. —  n.  Idle  talk  or  chat;  trifling 
talk;  prate;  gossip.  [Onomat.;  D.  tateren,  to  stammer, 
OD.  tateren,  to  speak  shrilly,  LG.  tateln,  to  gabble 
as  a  goose,  tattle,  titetatlen,  to  tittle-tattle,  It.  tat- 
tamelare,  to  prattle  ;  s.  rt.  twaddle.]  —  Tat'tler,  n. — 
Tat'tlery,  -ler-Y,  n.  Idle  talk  or  chat. 

Tattoo,  tat-too',  n.  (Mil.)  A  beat  of  drum  at  night, 
giving  notice  to  soldiers  to  repair  to  their  quarters 
or  tents.  [D.  taptoe,  fr.  tap,  a  tap,  drinking  house, 
and  toe,  put  to,  closed,  —  i.  e.,  the  signal  for  closing 
drinking  houses.]  —  Devil's  tattoo.  A  beating  or 
drumming  with  the  fingers,  or  foot,  as  from  listless- 
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Tattoo,  tattoo'',  v.  t.  [-tooed  (-tood'),  -tooing.]  To 
color  indelibly  (the  flesh)  by  pricking  in  fluids  or 
dye-stuffs.  —  n.  Indelible  marks  made  by  punctur¬ 
ing  the  skin  and  introducing  a  pigment.  [Tahitian 
tatau,  tattoo  marks,  fr.  ta,  a  mark,  design.] 

Taught,  Taut,  tawt,  a.  Tightly  drawn  or  strained.  [A 
form  of  tight,  q.  v.] 

Taught.  See  Teach. 

Taunt,  tant,  a.  (Naut.)  Very  high  or  tall,  as  the  masts 


of  a  ship.  [OF.  tant,  L.  tantus,  of  such  size,  so  great 
in  extent.] 

Taunt,  tant,  v.  t.  To  reproach  with  severe  or  insult¬ 
ing  words;  to  revile,  upbraid,  deride,  ridicule,  mock, 
censure,  —  n.  Upbraiding  words;  bitter  or  sarcastic 
reproach  ;  insulting  invective.  [OF.  tanter,  tenter, 
L.  tentare,  to  try,  prove,  attack,  disquiet,  influenced 
by  F.  tancer ,  to  chide,  rebuke,  fr.  L.  tenere  =■  tentare; 
s.  rt.  tempt..]  —  Taunt 'er,  n.  —  Taunt 'ingly,  adv.  In 
a  taunting  manner  ;  insultingly  ;  scoffingly. 

Taurus,  taw'rus,  n.  (Astron.)  The  Bull,  one  of  the 
12  signs  of  the  zodiac;  the  2d  zodiacal  constellation. 
[L.;  Gr.  tauros:  see  Steer,  a  young  ox.]— Tau'rine, 
-rin,  a.  Relating  to  a  bull  ;  of,  or  relating  to,  the 
common  bull,  ox,  and  cow.  [L.  taurinus.]  —  Tau'ri- 
form,  -rY-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  bull.  [L. 
tauriformis  ;  forma,  form.] 

Taut.  See  Taught,  a. 

Tautog,  taw-tog',  n.  A  food  fish  found  on  the  coast 
of  New  Eng.;  the  blackfish.  [PI.  of  taut,  the  Indian 
name.] 

Tautology,  taw-tol'o-jY,  n.  A  repetition  of  the  same 
meaning  in  different  words.  [L.  and  Gr.  tautologia, 
fr.  Gr.  tauto  (contr.  fr.  to  auto  or  to  anton),  the  same, 
and  legein,  to  say.]  —  Tautolog'ic,  -ical,  -loj'ik-al,  a. 
Involving  tautology,  having  the  same  signification. 
—  Tautol'ogist,  -o-jist,  n.  One  who  uses  different 
words  or  phrases,  iii  succession,  to  express  the  same 
sense.  —  Tautol'ogize,  -o-jlz,  v.  i.  [-gized  (-jlzd), 
-Gizing.]  To  repeat  the  same  thing  in  different 
words.  —  Tautoph'ony,  -tof'o-nY,  n.  Repetition  of 
the  same  sound.  [Gr.  phone,  sound.]  —  Tautophon'- 
ical,  a.  Repeating  the  same  sound. 

Tavern,  tav'grn,  n.  A  public  house  where  entertain¬ 
ment  and  accommodation  for  travelers  are  provided; 
inn;  hotel.  [ME.  and  F.  taverne,  L.  tabema,  a  hut 
made  of  boards,  shed,  tavern;  s.  rt.  tent,  table,  a.  v.] 

Taw,  taw,  v.  t.  [tawed  (tawdi,  tawing.]  To  dress 
and  prepare  in  white  (the  skins  of  sheep,  lambs, 
goats,  and  kids,  for  gloves,  etc.)  by  imbuing  them 
with  alum,  salt,  and  other  materials.  —  n.  A  large 
marble;  a  game  at  marbles.  [AS.  tawian,  to  prepare, 
taw,  Goth,  taujan,  to  do.]  —  Taw'er,  -yer,  n.  One 
who  taws;  a  dresser  of  white  leather. 

Tawdry,  taw'drY,  a.  [-drier;  -driest.]  Very  fine 
and  showy  in  colors,  without  taste  or  elegance. 
[Corrupt,  fr.  St.  Audrey  or  Auldrey  =  St.  Elhelreda, 
and  orig.  implying,  bought  at  the  fair  of  St.  Audrey, 
where  laces  and  gay  toys  were  sold.]  —  Taw'drily, 
-drY-lY,  adr.  —  Taw 'driness,  n. 

Tawny.  See  under  Tan. 

Tax,  taks,  n.  A  charge,  esp.  a  pecuniary  burden  im¬ 
posed  by  authority  ;  a  levy  made  upon  property  for 
the  support  of  a  government ;  the  sum  laid  upon  a 
specific  thing,  as  upon  polls,  lands,  houses,  income, 
etc.;  a  sum  imposed  on  the  members  of  a  society,  to 
defray  its  expenses;  a  task  exacted  from  one  under 
control  ;  a  disagreeable  or  burdensome  duty  or 
charge,  —  v.  t.  [taxed  (takst),  taxing.]  To  sub¬ 
ject  to  pay  a  tax  or  taxes,  lay  a  burden  upon,  ex¬ 
act  money  from  for  the  support  of  government ;  to 
assess,  fix,  or  determine  judicially,  as  the  amount 
of  cost  on  actions  in  court ;  to  charge,  censure,  ac¬ 
cuse.  [F.  taxe,  a  taxation,  taxer,  L.  taxare,  to  rate, 
assess,  fr.  tangere,  to  touch ;  s.  rt.  tact,  tangent, 
<«*£.]  —  Tax'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  taxed;  liable 
by  law  to  the  assessment  of  taxes.  (Laiv.)  Capable 
of  being  legally  charged  by  a  court  against  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a  suit.  —  Tax'ably,  adv. — 
Taxa'tion,  n.  Act  of  laying  a  tax,  or  of  imposing 
taxes;  act  of  assessing  a  bill  of  cost.  —  Tax'er,  n. — 
Tax'pay'er,  n.  One  who  is  assessed  and  pays  taxes. 

Taxidermy,  taks'Y-der'mY,  n.  Art  of  preparing  and 
preserving  the  skins  of  animals  and  stuffing  and 
mounting  them,  so  as  to  represent  their  natural  ap¬ 
pearance.  [Gr.  taxis,  order,  arrangement  (s.  rt.  tech¬ 
nical),  and  derma,  a  skin;  s.  rt.  tear.]— Taxider'mic, 
o.  Pert,  to  the  art  of  preparing  and  preserving  skins 
of  animals.  —  Tax'ider'mist,  n.  One  skilled  in  tax¬ 
idermy. 

Tea,  te,  n.  The  dried  leaves  of  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
a  native  of  China  and  Japan;  a  decoction  or  infusion 
of  tea  leaves  in  boiling  water,  used  as  a  beverage, 
esp.  when  mixed  with  milk  or  cream  and  sugar;  any 
infusion  or  decoction,  esp.  when  made  of  the  dry 
leaves  of  plants;  an  extract,  as  of  beef;  the  evening 
meal,  at  which  tea  is  usually  served;  supper.  [F. 
th6,  G.  thee,  fr.  Chin,  te,  ts'a,  ch'a.]  —  Tea'-cup,  n. 
A  small  cup  for  drinking  tea  from.  — ket'tle,  n.  A 
covered  kettle,  with  a  nose  or  spout,  in  which  water 
is  boiled  for  making  tea,  etc. — pot,  n.  A  vessel  with 
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a  spout  in  which  tea  is  made  and  from  which  it  is 
poured  into  tea-cups.  — spoon,  n.  A  small  spoon 
used  in  drinking  tea  and  other  beverages.  — ta'ble, 
n.  A  table  on  which  to  set  tea  furniture.  — urn,  n. 
A  vessel  to  hold  hot  water  for  tea. 

Teach,  tech,  v.  t.  [taught (tawt),  teaching.]  To  im¬ 
part  the  knowledge  of,  inculcate  as  true  or  impor¬ 
tant,  exhibit  impressively,  tell ;  to  direct  as  an  in¬ 
structor,  guide  the  studies  of;  to  admonish,  counsel. 
[AS.  tsecan ,  to  show,  teach,  teecen,  a  token,  q.  v.]  — 
Teach'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  taught;  readily  re¬ 
ceiving  instruction:  docile.  — Teach'ableness,  n. — 
Teach'er,  n.  One  who  teaches  or  instructs  ;  an  in¬ 
structor;  tutor;  one  who  instructs  others  in  religion; 
a  preacher;  minister  of  the  gospel.  — Teach'ing,  n. 
Act  or  business  of  instructing;  education;  breeding. 

Teague,  teg,  n.  An  Irishman,  — in  contempt.  [W. 
tacog.  taeawg,  rustic,  rude,  a  vassal,  peasant,  clown.] 

Teak,  tek,  n.  A  tree  of  the  E.  Indies  and  of  Africa, 
which  furnishes  excellent  ship  timber ;  the  timber 
of  the  tree.  [Malabar  tekka ,  Tamil  tekku .] 

Teal,  tel,  n.  A  small,  handsome,  migratory,  fresh-wa¬ 
ter  duck  of 
several  spe¬ 
cies.  [D.  tel- 
ing,  a  gener¬ 
ation,  pro¬ 
duction, 
also  a  teal, 
fr.  (elm,  to 
breed,  pro¬ 
duce  ;  s.  rt. 
till,  to  culti¬ 
vate.] 

Team,  tern,  n. 

A  number  of  animals  moving  together;  two  or  more 
horses,  oxen,  or  other  beasts  harnessed  together  to 
the  same  vehicle  for  drawing;  a  number  of  persons 
associated  for  a  game,  contest,  etc.  —  v.  t.  To  haul 
with  a  team.  [AS.,  a  family,  LG.  toom,  a  progeny, 
team,  bridle,  MUG.  zoum,  a  rein,  zoiojan,  to  make, 
cause,  prepare  =  E.  taw  ;  s.  rt.  teem.]  —  Team'ster, 
n.  One  who  drives  a  team. 

Tear,  ter,  n.  A  drop  of  the  limpid  fluid  secreted  by 
the  lachrymal  glands,  and  appearing  in  the  eyes,  or 
flowing  from  them;  something  in  the  form  of  a  trans¬ 
parent  drop  of  fluid  matter ;  a  solid,  transparent, 
tear-shaped  drop,  as  of  some  balsams  or  resins.  [AS.; 
Ic.  and  Sw.  tar ,  MUG.  zaher,  zar,  OL.  dacrima ,  L. 
lacrima,  Gr.  daknt ,  W.  dagr,  a  tear  ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  dak- 
nein,  Skr.  dag,  to  bite.]  —  Tear'ful,  -ful,  a.  Abound¬ 
ing  with  tears  ;  weeping  ;  shedding  tears.  —  Tear'- 
less,  a.  Shedding  no  tears  ;  without  tears. 

Tear,  tar,  u.  t.  [imp.  tore  (tare,  obs.) ;  p.  p.  torn  ; 
tearing.]  To  separate  by  violence,  pull  apart  by 
force,  make  a  rent  in,  lacerate,  wound;  to  divide  by 
violent  measures,  shatter,  rend,  disorganize;  to  pull 
with  violence,  drag,  move  violently. —  v.  i.  To  move 
and  act  with  turbulent  violence,  rush  with  violence, 
rage,  rave.  —  n.  A  rent,  fissure.  [AS.  teran  (imp. 
tier,  p.  p.  toren),  to  rend,  lacerate,  Goth,  gatairan, 
to  break,  destroy,  Lithuan.  dirti,  Gr.  derein,  to  flay, 
Zend,  dar,  to  cut,  Skr.  dri,  to  burst  open,  tear  asun¬ 
der;  s.  rt.  tire,  tarry,  tart,  epidermis,  darn.]  —  Tear'- 
er,  n. 

Tease,  tez,  v.  t.  [teased 
(tezd),  teasing.]  To 
comb  or  card  (wool  or 
flax);  to  scratch  (cloth 
in  dressing)for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  a  nap; 
to  harass,  annoy,  dis¬ 
turb,  or  irritate,  by  pet¬ 
ty,  importunate,  or  im¬ 
pertinent  requests,  or 
bv  jests  and  raillery. 

[As.  txsan,  to  pluck, 
pull,  OD.  teesen,  MHG. 
zeisen,  to  tease  (wool), 

G.  zausen,  to  pull,  drag 
=  E.  to  touse.)  —Teas¬ 
er,  n.  One  who  teases 
or  vexes  ;  an  inferior 
kind  of  stallion  led  up 
to  a  mare,  to  ascertain 
whether  she  is  in  heat. 

—  Tea'sel,  te'zl,  n. 

( Hot  A  A  plant,  of 
which  one  species 
(fuller’s  thistle)  bears 
a  large  bur  used  for 


raising  a  nap  on  woolen  cloth.  The  bur  of  the  plant; 
any  contrivance  intended  as  a  substitute  for  teasels 
in  dressing  cloth,  —  v.  t.  [teaseled  (-zld),  -sel- 
ing.]  To  subject  (woolen  cloth)  to  the  action  of 
teasels.  [AS.  txsl,  fr.  tsesan,  lit.  an  instrument  to 
tease  with.] 

Teat,  tet,  n.  The  small  projecting  organ,  in  female 
mammals,  through  which  theiryoung  draw  the  milk 
from  the  breast  or  the  udder  ;  nipple  ;  pap  ;  dug. 
[AS.  tit,  OD.  title,  G.  zitze,  Sp.  teta,  lc.  tata.] 

Teatotal.  See  Teetotal. 

Teasle.  Same  as  Teasel,  under  Tease. 

Technic,  tek'nik,  -nical,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  useful 
or  mechanic  arts,  to  any  science,  profession,  busi¬ 
ness,  etc.;  specially  appropriate  to  or  characteristic 
of  any  art,  science,  or  business.  [F.  technique.,  Gr. 
technikos,  pert,  to  the  arts,  fr.  techne,  art,  tekton,  a 
carpenter  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  taksh,  to  form,  prepare,  cut 
wood,  takshan,ji  carpenter,  E.  text,  q.  v.]  —  Tech'- 
nic,  -nique/’,  -nek',  n.  Method  of  performance  in 
any  act;  execution.  —  Tectonic,  tek-ton'ik,  a.  Of, 
or  pert,  to,  buildiug  or  construction.  [Gr.  tektonikos, 
fr.  tekton,  a  carpenter.]  —  Technicality,  -nf-kal'I- 
tT,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  technical;  that  which 
is  technical,  or  peculiar  to  any  trade,  profession,  sect, 
etc.  —  Technically,  adv.  —  Tech'nicalness,  n.— 
Tech'nica,  n.  The  doctrine  of  arts  in  general;  such 
branches  of  learning  as  respect  the  arts;  in  pi.,  tech¬ 
nical  terms  or  objects.  —  Technology,  -nol'o-jT,  n. 
A  description  of,  or  treatise  on,  the  useful  arts;  an 
explanation  of  technical  terms;  a  collectioruuid  ex¬ 
planation  of  terms  peculiar  to  an  art  or  science.  [Gr. 
logos,  discourse.]  — Technolog'ic,  -ical,  -no-loj'ik-al, 
a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  technology.—  Technol'ogist,  -nol'- 
o-jist,  n.  One  who  discourses  or  treats  of  arts,  or  of 
the  terms  of  art. 

Techy,  tech'T,  a.  Peevish;  fretful.  (ME.  tecche,  tache, 
OF.  tache,  a  spot,  blemish,  habit,  vice,  freak,  Armor. 
tach,  a  tack,  nail,  hence  mark  made  by  a  nail,  dent, 
scratch;  not  fr.  touch.] 

Ted,  ted,  v.  t.  To  spread,  or  turn,  as  new-mowed  gras9 
from  the  swath,  and  scatter  it  for  drying.  [Ic.  tedhji.it 
to  spread  manure,  tadh,  manure,  MUG.  zetten,  to 
scatter.]  —  Ted'der,  n.  A  machine  for  stirring  and 
spreading  hay  when  drying. 

Tedder,  teu'der,  n.  A  tether.  [See  Tether.] 

Te  Deum,  te-de'um.  An  ancient  Christian  hymn, 
sung  in  churches,  —  beginning  with  the  words,  “  Te 
Deum  laudamus  ”  —  We  praise  thee,  O  God.  [L.] 

Tedious,  te'dt-us  or  ted'yus,  a.  Involving  tedium ; 
tiresome  from  continuance,  prolixity,  or  slowness 
which  causes  prolixity;  irksome;  sluggish;  dilatory; 
tardy.  [L.  tasdiosus,  fr.  tsedium,  irksomeness,  fr. 
twdet,  it  irks  one.]  —  Te'dioualv,  adv.  —  Te'dious- 
ness,  n.  —  Te'dium,  -dT-um,  n.  Irksomeness;  weari¬ 
someness. 

Teem,  tern,  u.  i.  (teemed  (temd),  teeming.]  To  bring 
forth,  as  an  animal ;  to  produce  fruit,  as  a  plant ;  to 
bear;  to  be  pregnant,  conceive;  to  be  full,  be  stocked 
to  overflowing,  be  prolific.  —  v.  t.  To  produce,  bring 
forth.  [ME.  temen,  AS.  tyman,  fr.  team,  progeny  = 
E.  team,  q.  v.]  —  Teem'er,  n.  One  who  teems,  or 
brings  forth  young. 

Teens,  tenz,  n.  pi.  The  years  of  one’s  age  having 
the  termination  -teen,  beginning  with  13  and  ending 
with  19.  [See  Ten.] 

Teeth,  Teething.  See  Tooth. 

Teetotal,  te-to'tal,  a.  Entire;  total.  —  Teeto'taler,  n. 
One  pledged  to  entire  abstinence  from  all  intoxica¬ 
ting  drinks,  —  cant  words  formed  in  Eng.  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Turner,  a  temperance  orator,  about  1833,  by  re¬ 
duplicating  the  initial  letter  of  the  adj.  total.  —  Tee- 
to'talizm,  -izm,  n.  Principle  of  total  abstinence. 

Tegument,  teg'u-ment,  n.  A  cover  or  covering  ;  the 
covering  of  a  living  body,  or  of  some  part  or  organ 
of  such  a  body.  [L.  tegwnentum,  fr.  tegere,  Gr.  steg- 
ein,  Skr.  sthag,  to  cover;  s.  rt.  thatch,  detect,  pro¬ 
tect,  tile,  toga,  integument.]  —  Tegument'ary,  -a-rl,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  teguments.  —  Te^'ular,  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  a  tile,  or  arranged  like  tiles. 
[LL.  tegularis,  fr.  tegula,  a  tile,  fr.  tegere.] 

Teil.  tel,  T. -tree,  n.  The  lime-tree  or  linden.  [OF. 
teil,  bark  of  a  lime-tree,  L.  tilia,  a  lime-tree,  also  its 
bark.] 

Telary,  tel'a-rY,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  web.  [LL.  tela- 
ris,  fr.  L.  tela,  a  web,  for  texela,  fr.  texere,  to  weave.] 

Telegraph,  tel'e-graf,  n.  An  apparatus,  or  a  process, 
for  communicating  intelligence  rapidly  between  dis¬ 
tant  points  by  means  of  preconcerted  visible  or  audi¬ 
ble  signals  representing  words  or  ideas,  or  esp.  by 
means  of  marks,  sounds,  or  visible  tokens  produced 
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byelectric¬ 
ity  which 
has  been 
trans¬ 
mitted 
through  a 
wire;  a 
telegraph¬ 
ic  c  o  in  - 
munica- 
tion  ;  tele¬ 
gram.  —  v. 
t.  [TELE¬ 
GRAPH  E  D 
(-graf  t), 

-GRAPH- 
ING.]  TO 
convey  or 
a  n  nounce  Morse’s  Telegraph, 

by  tele- 

graph.  [Gr.  tele,  telon,  afar,  and  gra/ihein ,  to  write.]— 
Tel'cgraph/er,  n.  A  telegraphic  operator;  telegraph¬ 
ist.  —  Telegraph'ic,  -ical,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  tele¬ 
graph  ;  made,  or  communicated  by,  a  telegraph.  — 
Telegraphist,  te-leg'ra-fist  or  tel'e-graf'ist,  n.  One 
who  operates  on  a  telegraph;  a  telegraphic  operator; 
telegrapher.  —  Teleg'raphy,  -ra-fT,  n.  Science  or  art 
of  constructing,  or  of  communicating  by  means  of, 
telegraphs.  —  Tel'egram,  n.  A  message  sent  by  tele¬ 
graph;  a  telegraphic  dispatch.  [Gr.  gramma,  awrit- 
ten  character,  fr.  graphein.]  —  Telephone,  -e-fon,  n. 
An  instrument  for  transmitting  sounds,  esp.  articu¬ 
late  speech,  to  a  distance,  by  means  of  electricity  and 
telegraphic  wires.  [Gr.  tele  and  phone ,  sound.]  — 
Telephon'ic,  -fon'ic,  a.  Conveying  sound  to  a  great 
distance;  far-sounding;  of,  or  pert,  to,  the  telephone. 
—  Tel'escope,  -c-skop,  n.  An  optical  instrument  for 


Astronomical  Telescope. 

A  B,  object-glass  ;  C  D,  converging  eye-glass  ;  F  G,  distant 
object ;  U  K,  imago  o £  the  object ;  eye  at  E. 

viewing  distant  objects,  as  the  heavenly  bodies.  —  v. 
t.  To  run  into  one  another,  like  the  slides  of  a  pock¬ 
et  telescope,  —  said  esp.  of  colliding  railroad  cars. 
[Gr.  skopein,  to  view.]  —  Tel'escop'ic,  -leal,  -skSp'- 
lk-al,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  performed  by,  a  telescope;  seen 
or  discoverable  only  by  a  telescope;  able  to  discern 
objects  at  a  distance;  far-seeing;  having  the  power 
of  extension  by  joints  sliding  one  within  another, 
like  the  tube  of  a  pocket  telescope. 

Telic,  tel'ik,  a.  (Gram.)  Denoting  the  final  end  or 
purpose.  [Gr.  telikos,  fr.  telos,  the  end.]  —  Teles'tich, 
te-les'tik,  n.  A  poem  in  which  the  final  letters  of 
the  lines  make  a  name,  — the  reverse  of  an  acrostic. 
[Gr.  telos  and  stichos,  a  line,  verse.] 

Tell,  tel,  v.  t.  [told  (told),  telling.]  To  enumerate, 
number,  count;  to  express  in  words,  say,  communi¬ 
cate;  to  command;  to  utter  or  recite  in  detail,  give 
an  account  of;  to  make  known,  publish,  betray,  di¬ 
vulge;  to  give  instruction  to,  teach;  to  ascertain  by 
observing,  find  out,  discover,  discern,  distinguish. — 
v.  i.  To  give  ar  account,  make  report;  to  produce  a 
marked  effect.  [ME.  and  D.  tellen,  AS.  tellan,  fr. 
tain,  D.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  tal,  a  tale,  q.  v.]  —  Tell'er,  n. 
One  who  tells,  relates,  or  communicates;  a  recount¬ 
er;  enumerator;  a  narrator  or  describer;  in  the  Eng. 
Exchequer,  one  of  4  officers  who  receive  and  pay 
moneys  due  to  the  crown;  an  officer  of  a  bank,  who 
receives  apd  pays  out  money  over  the  counter;  one 
appointed  to  count  votes  given  in  a  public  meeting, 
assembly,  etc.  —  Tell'-tale,  a.  Telling  tales;  bab¬ 
bling.— n.  An  officious  informer;  one  who  tells  that 
which  prudence  should  suppress.  (Mach.)  A  ma¬ 
chine  or  contrivance  for  indicating  or  recording 
something. 

Tellurik,  tel-lu'rik,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  proceeding  from, 
the  earth;  pert,  to,  or  containing,  tellurium.  [L.  tel- 
Ins,  telluris,  the  earth.]  —  Tellu'rium,  -rT-um,  n. 
(Chem.)  A  metal  of  a  silver-white  color,  and  in  its 
chemical  properties  closely  resembling  sulphur  and 
selenium. 

Temerity,  te-m?r'Y-tY,  n.  Unreasonable  contempt  of 
danger;  extreme  venturesomeness;  rashness.  [F.  fe- 


meritd,  L.  temerxtas ,  fr.  temere,  by  chance,  orig.  in 
the  dark,  blindly  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  tamas,  darkness,  E. 
dim.] 

Temper,  tem'per,  v.  t.  [-pered  (-pSrd),  -pering.]  To 
mingle  in  due  proportion;  to  modify,  as  by  adding 
some  new  element ;  to  soften,  mollify,  assuage  ;  to 
bring  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness.  (Founding.) 
To  moisten  to  a  proper  consistency.  (Mus.)  Toad- 
just,  as  the  mathematical  scale  to  the  actual  scale, 
or  that  in  actual  use.  —  n.  Due  mixture  of  different 
qualities;  just  combination;  constitution  of  body; 
temperament;  disposition  of  mind;  constitution  of 
the  mind,  esp.  with  regard  to  the  passions  and  affec¬ 
tions;  calmness  or  soundness  of  mind;  moderation; 
heat  of  mind  or  passion;  proneness  to  anger;  state  of 
a  metal  or  other  substance,  esp.  as  to  its  hardness, 
produced  by  some  process  of  heating  or  cooling.  [F. 
temperer,  L.  temperare,  -atum,  to  moderate,  regulate, 
qualify,  tempenes,  a  tempering.right  admixture;  s. 
rt.  L.  tempus,  time,  fit  season,  E.  temporal,  tamper, 
distemper.]  —  Tem'perament,  n.  Internal  constitu¬ 
tion;  temperature;  act  of  tempering  or  modifying; 
adjustment  (of  clashing  rules,  interests,  passions, 
etc.)  (Mus.)  A  system  of  compromises  in  the  tun¬ 
ing  of  organs,  piano  fortes,  etc.,  whereby  the  tones 
generated  with  the  vibrations  of  a  ground-tone  are 
mutually  modified  and  in  part  canceled,  until  their 
number  is  reduced  to  the  actual  practicable  scale  of 
12  tones  to  the  octave.  (Med.)  The  peculiar  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  character  of  an  individual;  natural 
organization  or  constitution.  —  Tem'perance,  -pSr- 
ans,  n.  Habitual  moderation  in  regard  to  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  natural  appetites  and  passions;  sedate¬ 
ness;  sobriety;  abstinence  from  violence,  excess,  or 
improper  indulgence  ;  abstinence  from,  or  modera¬ 
tion  in,  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  [F.;  L.  tem-  ■ 
perantia.]  —  Tem'perate,  -per-et,  a.  Moderate;  not 
excessive;  mpderate  in  the  indulgence  of  the  appe¬ 
tites  and  passions;  not  marked  with  passion;  not  vio¬ 
lent;  abstemious;  sober;  calm;  cool;  sedate.  [L.  tem- 
peratus,  p.  pr.  of  temperare.]  —  Temperate  zone. 
(Geog.)  The  space  on  the  earth’s  surface  between 
the  tropics  and  polar  circles,  where  the  heat  is  less 
than  in  the  tropics,  and  the  cold  less  than  in  the  po¬ 
lar  circles:  see  Zone.  —  Tem'perately,  adv. —  Tem'- 
perateness,  n.—  Tem'perature,  -a-chur,  n.  Constitu¬ 
tion;  state;  degree  of  any  quality.  (Physics.)  Con¬ 
dition  with  respect  to  heat  or  cold;  degree  of  heat  or 
cold.  [F.] 

Tempest,  tem'pest,  n.  A  storm  of  extreme  violence; 
any  violent  tumult  or  commotion;  agitation;  pertur¬ 
bation.  [OF.  tempeste,  L.  tempest  as,  a  portion  of 
time,  a  season,  weather,  storm,  fr.  tempus,  time:  see 
Temporal.] — Tempest'uous,  -u-us,  a.  Involving, 
resembling,  or  pert,  to,  a  tempest;  turbulent;  vio¬ 
lent  ;  stormy.  [F.  tempestueux,  L.  tempestuosus.]  — 
Tempestuously,  adr.  —  Tempest uousness,  n. 

Template.  See  Templet. 

Temple,  tem'pl,  n.  An  edifice  in  honor  of  some  deity, 
or  for  his  worship.  (Jewish  Antiq.)  The  edifice  erect¬ 
ed  at  Jerusalem  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  A  place 
of  public  Christian  worship;  church;  place  in  which 
the  divine  presence  specially  resides;  in  London,  an 
edifice  once  occupied  by  the  order  of  Knights  Tem¬ 
plars,  and  now  appropriated  to  the  chambers  of  2 
inns  of  court.  [AS.  tempel,  L.  templum,  a  temple, 
Gr.  temenos,  a  sacred  inclosure,  piece  of  ground  cut 
off  for  religious  purposes,  temnein,  to  cut ;  s.  rt.  con¬ 
template,  q.  v.]  —  Tem'plar,  n.  One  of  a  religious 
military  order,  first  established  at  Jerusalem  in  1118 
to  protect  pilgrims  traveling  to  the  Holy  Land;  a 
student  of  law,  so  called  from  having  apartments  in 
the  Temple  at  London,  which  orig.  belonged  to  the 
Knights  Templars. 

Temple,  tem'pl,  n.  The  flat  portion  of  the  head  be¬ 
tween  the  forehead  and  ear:  see  Skeleton.  [OF. 
temples,  L.  tempora,  the  temples,  prob.  same  word  as 
L.  tempus  (pi.  tempora),  season,  time:  see  Tempo¬ 
ral.]  —  Tem'poral,  a.  (Anat.)  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the 
temples.  [F.;  L.  temporalis .] 

Templet,  tem'plet,  n.  A  mold  used  by  bricklayers 
and  masons  in  cutting  or  setting  out  their  work;  a 
thin  mold  or  pattern  used  by  machinists,  millwrights, 
etc.  (Arch.)  A  short  piece  of  timber  or  large  stone 
in  a  wall  to  receive  the  impost  of  a  girder,  beam, 
etc.,  to  distribute  the  weight  orpressure;  wall-plate. 
[L.  templum,  piece  cut  off:  see  Temple,  an  edifice.] 

Temporal.  See  under  Temple,  part  of  the  head. 

Temporal,  tem'po-ral,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  time,  that  is, 
to  the  present  life,  or  this  world;  secular;  civil  or  po¬ 
litical;  transient;  fleeting;  transitory.  —  n.  Anything 
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temporal  or  secular;  a  temporality.  [OF.;  L.  tempo¬ 
ralis ,  fr.  tempus,  temporis,  time:  see  Temper.]  — 
Temporal'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  (Ena-  Law.)  State  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  temporary,  pi.  That  which  pertains 
to  temporal  welfare;  esp.,  revenues  of  an  ecclesiastic 
proceeding  from  lands,  tenements,  or  lay-fees,  tithes, 
etc.  [LL.  temporalitas ,  church  revenues.]  —  Tem'- 
porally,  adv.  In  a  temporal  manner. —  Tem'porary, 
-ra-rY,  a.  Lasting  for  a  time  only;  existing  or  con¬ 
tinuing  for  a  limited  time.  [L.  temporarins.]  — 
Temporarily,  -ra-rY-lY,  adv.  In  a  temporary  man¬ 
ner.—  Temporariness, Temporize,  v.  i.  [-rized 
(-rTzd), -rizing.]  To  comply  with  the  time  or  oc¬ 
casion;  to  humor  or  yield  to"  the  current  of  opinion 
or  to  circumstances.  [F.  temjioriser.]  —  Temporiza'- 
tion,  n. 

Tempt,  temt,  v.  t.  To  endeavor  to  accomplish  or 
reach;  to  try;  to  endeavor  to  persuade,  incite,  insti¬ 
gate;  to  put  to  trial,  test,  prove;  to  lead,  or  endeavor 
to  lead,  into  evil,  entice,  allure,  decoy,  seduce.  [OF. 
tempter,  later  tenter,  L.  temptare,  for  tentare,  to  han¬ 
dle,  touch,  feel,  assail,  tempt,  freq.  of  tenere,  tentum, 
to  hold;  s.  it.  tent,  a  roll  of  lint,  taunt,  attempt,  ten¬ 
tacle,  tenable,  q.  v.]  —  Tempt' able,  a.  Liable  to  be, 
or  capable  of  being,  tempted.—  Tempta'tion,  n.  Act 
of  tempting  ;  enticement  to  evil  ;  state  of  being 
tempted;  that  which  tempts;  an  allurement.  [OF.; 
L.  tentatio.]  —  Tempt'er,  w.  One  who  tempts  or  en¬ 
tices:  Satan  or  the  Devil,  regarded  as  the  great  en- 
ticer  to  evil.—  Tempt'ress,  n.  A  woman  who  entices. 
[F.  tenteresse.] 

Ten,  ten,  a.  Twice  5;  9  and  1.  —  n.  The  number  con¬ 
sisting  of  9  and  1;  the  sum  of  5  and  5;  a  symbol  rep¬ 
resenting  ten  units,  as  X  or  10.  [AS.;  D.  tien,  Goth. 
taihun,  OHG.  zehan,  L.  decern,  Gr.  deica,  Skr.  daqan; 
8.  rt.  decade  (q.  v.),  December  (q.  v.),  etc.,  duodeci¬ 
mal,  dodecagon,  dime,  thirteen,  fourteen,  etc.,  twenty, 
thirty,  etc.,  perh.  dismal,  q.  v.]  —  Ten'fold,  a.  Ten 
times  more,  or  10  times  as  many.  —  Ten'-pins,  n.  A 
game  in  which  it  is  sought  to  knock  down  10  wooden 
pins  with  balls.  —  Tenth,  a.  Next  in  order  after  the 
9th;  being  one  of  10  equal  parts  into  which  anything 
is  divided.  —  n.  One  of  10  equal  parts;  the  10th  part 
of  anything;  tithe.  ( Mus .)  The  interval  between 
any  tone  and  the  tone  represented  on  the  10th  de¬ 
gree  of  the  staff  above  it.  [AS.  teodha.]  —  Tenth'ly, 
dT,  adv.  In  the  10th  place.  — Tithe,  tlth,  n.  A  lOtn; 
the  10th  part  of  anything,  esp.  of  the  increase  or  in¬ 
come  accruing  from  real  or  personal  estate,  crops, 
stock,  personal  industry,  etc.,  devoted  to  religious 
or  charitable  uses  or  collected  by  law  for  support  of 
an  established  church;  a  small  part  or  proportion.  — 
v.  t.  [tithed  (tlthd),  tithing.]  To  tax  to  the 
amount  of  a  tenth.  [AS.  teodha,  the  tenth.]  — Tith'- 
ing,  n.  Act  of  levying  or  taking  tithe;  that  which  is 
taken  as  tithe;  a  tithe.  (Anglo- Sax.  Law.)  A  num¬ 
ber  or  company  of  10  householders  dwelling  near 
each  other,  and  sureties  for  each  other's  good  behav¬ 
ior;  a  decennary.—  Tith'ing-man,  n. :  pi.  -men.  (An¬ 
glo- Sax.  Law.)  The  chief  man  of  a  tithing.  (Law.) 
A  peace  officer;  under  constable.  A  parish  officer  an¬ 
nually  elected  to  enforce  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

Tenable,  ten'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  held,  main¬ 
tained,  or  defended  against  an  assailant.  fF.,  fr. 
tenir  —  L.  tene re,  to  hold,  retain,  orig.  to  stretch,  ex¬ 
tend;  s.  rt.  abstain,  appertain,  contain,  continue,  dis¬ 
continue,  entertain,  impertinent,  lieutenant,  retinue, 
terul,  tendon,  tendril,  tenement,  tenet,  tenon,  tenor,  ex¬ 
tenuate,  tempt,  q.  v.,  etc.]  —  Ten'ableness,  «.— Te- 
na'cious,  -na'shus,  a.  Holding  fast,  or  inclined  to 
holdfast;  apt  to  retain;  retentive;  apt  to  adhere  to 
another  substance  ;  adhesive  ;  holding  stoutly  to 
one’s  opinion  or  purpose;  obstinate;  stubborn.  [L. 
tenax,  tenacie,  fr.  tenere.]  —  Tena'ciously,  adv.  — 
Tena'ciousness,  n.  —  Tenac'ity,  -nas'Y-tY,  n.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  tenacious;  retentiveness;  adhesiveness; 
that  quality  of  bodies  which  keeps  them  from  part¬ 
ing  without  considerable  force;  cohesiveness.  [F. 
tenacity,  L.  tenacitas.]  — Ten'ant,  n.  (Law.)  One 
who  has  the  occupation  or  temporary  possession  of 
lands  or  tenements,  whose  title  is  in  another;  a 
dweller;  occupant.  —  v.  t.  To  hold  or  possess  as  a 
tenant.  [ME.  and  F.,  fr.  F.  p.  pr.  of  tenir  —  L.  ten¬ 
ere.] —  Ten'ancy,  -an-sT,  n.  (Laiv.)  A  holding,  or 
a  mode  of  holding,  an  estate;  tenure;  the  temporary 
possession  of  what  belongs  to  another. — Ten'ant- 
able,  a.  Fit  for  occupation.  —  Ten'antless,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  tenants;  unoccupied.  —  Ten'antry,  -rt,  n. 
The  body  of  tenants.  —  Ten'ement,  -e-ment,  n.  A 
house  or  lands  depending  on  a  manor;  a  dwelling 
house;  a  building  for  a  habitation;  a  portion  of  a 


dwelling-house,  used  by  one  family:  often,  in  mod¬ 
ern  usage,  an  inferior  dwelling  house  rented  to  poor 
persons.  (Law.)  Any  species  of  permanent  prop¬ 
erty  that  may  be  held,  so  as  to  create  a  tenancy,  ns 
lands,  houses,  rent,  an  office,  a  peerage,  etc.  [F.; 
LL.  tenementum,  fr.  L.  tenere.l —  Tenement'al,  a. 
Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  tenement;  capable  of  being  held  by 
tenants.  —  Ten'et,  n.  Any  opinion,  principle,  dog¬ 
ma,  or  doctrine,  which  a  person  holds  or  maintains 
as  true.  [L.  tenet,  he  holds,  fr.  tenere.]  —  Ten'ure. 
-ygr,  n.  Act  or  right  of  holding  (property,  esp.  real 
estate).  (Eng.  Law.)  The  manner  of  holding  lands 
and  tenements  of  a  superior.  The  consideration, 
condition,  or  service  which  the  occupier  of  land 
gives  to  his  lord  or  superior  for  the  use  of  his  land; 
manner  of  holding  in  general.  [F.;  LL.  tenura,  fr. 
L.  tenere.] 

Tench,  tenen,  n.  A  European  fresh-water  fish,  of  the 
carp  family,  very  tenacious  of  life.  [OF.  tenche,  L. 
tinea.] 

Tend,  tend,  v.  t.  To  accompany  as  an  assistant  or  pro¬ 
tector;  to  care  for  the  wants  of,  watch,  guard;  to  be 
attenti  ^e  to,  note  carefully,  attend  to.  [Abbr.  fr. 
attend,  q.  v.]  —  Tend'ance,  -ans,  n.  State  of  attend¬ 
ing  o>  waiting;  attendance.  —  Tend'er,  n.  One  who 
tends  or  takes  care  of  another.  (Naut.)  A  small 
vessel  employed  to  attend  a  larger  one,  for  supply¬ 
ing  he  r  with  provisions,  etc.  A  car  attached  to  a  lo¬ 
ci  motive,  to  carry  fuel  and  water. 

Tend,  tend,  v.  i.  To  move  in  a  certain  direction;  to  be 
directed,  as  to  any  end  or  purpose;  to  aim,  exert  ac¬ 
tivity  or  influence;  to  act  as  a  means,  contribute. 
[F.  tendre,  L.  tendere,  tension,  to  stretch,  extend,  di¬ 
rect,  tend;  s.  rt.  L.  tenere ,  to  hold:  see  Tenable.]  — 
Tend'ency,  -en-sT,  n.  Direction  or  course  toward 
any  place,  object,  effect,  or  result;  disposition;  in¬ 
clination;  proneness;  drift;  scope;  aim.  —  Ten'der, 
n.  (Law.)  An  offer,  either  of  money  to  pay  a  debt, 
or  of  service  to  be  performed,  in  order  to  save  a  pen¬ 
alty  or  forfeiture.  Any  offer  for  acceptance;  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  performing  a  service  advertised  for;  thing 
offered.  —  v.  t.  [tendered  (-derd),  -dering.]  To 
offer  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  a  demand,  for 
saving  a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  to  offer  in  words,  ex¬ 
hibit  or  present  for  acceptance.  [F.  tendre.]  —  Ten'- 
don,  n.  (Anat.)  A  hard,  insensible  cord  or  bundle 
of  fibers,  by  which  a  muscle  is  attached  to  a  bone  or 
other  part  which  it  is  to  move.  [F.,  fr.  L.  tendere.  1 
—  Ten'dinous,  -dY-nus,  «.  Pert,  to,  or  partaking  of 
the  nature  of,  a  tendon;  full  of  tendons;  siuewy.  — 
Tense,  tens,  a.  Stretched;  strained  to  stiffness;  rig¬ 
id;  not  lax.  [L.  tensus,  p.  p.  of  tendere.]  —  Tense'- 
ness,  «.  —  Ten'sile,  -sil,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  tension  or 
extension;  capable  of  extension.  —  Ten'sion,  -shun, 
n.  Act  of  stretching  or  straining;  state  of  being 
stretched  or  strained  to  stiffness,  or  bent  or  strained; 
high  intellectual  effort;  strong  excitement  of  feel¬ 
ing;  the  degree  of  stretching  to  which  a  wire,  cord, 
beam,  etc.,  is  strained  by  drawing  it  in  the  direction 
of  its  length.  (Mech.)  The  force  by  which  a  bow  or 
string  is  pulled  when  forming  part  of  any  system  in 
equilibrium  or  in  motion.  (Physics.)  Expansive  or 
elastic  force.  [L.  tensio.]—  Ten'sion-rod,  n.  An  iron 
rod  used  to  strengthen  timber  or  metal  frame-work, 
roofs,  etc.  —  Ten'sity,  -sY-tY,  n.  State  of  being  tense, 
or  strained  to  stiffness;  tension.  —  Tent,  n.  A  pavil¬ 
ion  or  portable  lodge  of  canvas  or  other  coarse  cloth, 
or  of  skins,  stretched  and  sustained  by  poles.  [ME. 
and  F.  tente,  LL.  tenta,  prop.  fern,  of  p.  p.  of  L.  ten¬ 
dere.]  —  Tent'ed,  p.  a.  Covered  or  furnished  with 
tents.—  Ten'ter,  n.  A  machine  or  frame  for  stretch¬ 
ing  cloth,  by  means  of  hooks,  so  that  it  may  dry  even 
and  square.  —  v.t.  To  hang  or  stretch  on  tenters. 
ME.  and  F.  tenture,  L.  tentura,  a  stretching.] —  To 
e  on  the  tenters.  To  be  on  the  stretch;  to  be  in  dis¬ 
tress,  uneasiness,  or  suspense.—  Ten'ter-hook,  n.  A 
sharp  hook  used  in  stretching  cloth  on  a  tenter;  any¬ 
thing  that  strains  or  tortures. 

Tender,  ten'der,  a.  Easily  impressed,  broken,  bruised, 
or  injured;  not  firm  or  hard;  sensible  to  impression 
and  pain;  easily  pained;  not  hardy,  orable  to  endure 
hardship;  not  yet  strong  and  mature;  weak  and  fee¬ 
ble;  susceptible  of  the  softer  passions,  as  love,  com¬ 
passion,  kindness;  easily  excited  to  pity,  forgiveness, 
or  favor;  exciting  kind  concern;  precious;  careful  to 
save  inviolate;  or  not  to  injure;  unwilling  to  cause 
pain;  apt  to  give  pain;  adapted  to  excite  feeling  or 
sympathy;  expressive  of  the  softer  passions.  [ME. 
and  F.  tendre,  L.  tener,  tender,  orig.  thin,  fine;  s.  rt. 
L.  tenuis  =  E.  thin.]  —  Ten'der-heart'ed,  a.  Having 
great  sensibility;  susceptible  of  impressions  or  influ- 
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ence. — loin,  n.  A  tender  part  of  flesh  in  the  hind 
quarter  of  beef.  —  Ten'derly,  aclv.  In  a  tender  man¬ 
ner  ;  with  tenderness  ;  mildly  ; 
gently;  softly;  kindly.  —  Ten'- 
derness,  n.  —  Ten'dril,  n.  ( Hot.) 

A  filiform,  spiral  shoot  of  a  plant 
that  winds  round  another  body 
for  the  purpose  of  support,  [I . 
tendrillon,  f r.  tendre :  not  fr.  L. 
tenere ,  to  hold,  nor  tendere,  to 
stretch,  but  s.  rt.:  see  Tenable 
and  Tend,  v.  i.] 

Tenebrae,  ten'e-bre,  n.  (Rom.  Cath. 

Ch.)  An  office  for  the  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of 
Holy  Week,  commemorating  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.  [L.,  darkness;  _s.  rt. 
Skr.  lamas ,  darkness,  E.  dim,  timid.]  —  Tene'brious, 
te-ne'brY-us,  Ten'ebrous,  -e-brus,  a.  Dark;  gloomy; 
dusky;  obscure. 

Tenement,  Tenet.  See  under  Tenable. 

Tennis,  ten'nis,  n.  A  play  in  which  a  ball  is  driven 
continually,  or  kept  in  motion  by  striking  it  with 
rackets  or  “with  the  open  hand.  [ME.  tenets,  tenyse, 
peril,  fr.  OF.  tenies,  pi.  of  tenie,  a  fillet,  hair-lace, 
referring  to  the  string  over  which  the  ball  is  driven; 
or  peril,  fr.  F.  tenez,  hold  or  take  it,  fr.  tenir ,  L.  te¬ 
ller  c,  to  hold.] 

Tenon,  ten'un,  n.  The  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  cut 
into  form,  for  insertion  into  a  cavity  in  another 
piece  called  a  mortise,  in  order  to  unite  the  2  pieces: 
see  Mortise.  —  v.  t.  To  fit  (the  end  of  a  piece  of 
timber)  for  insertion  into  a  mortise.  [F.,  fr.  tenir, 
L.  tenere,  to  hold;  s.  rt.  tenable.')  —  Tendon-saw,  m. 
A  saw  with  a  thin  blade  usually  stiffened  by  a  brass 
or  steel  back,  for  cutting  tenons. 

Tenor,  ten'er,  n.  Stamp;  character;  the  general  drift, 
course,  or  direction  of  thought ;  general  spirit  or 
meaning;  purport;  intent.  (Mas.)  The  higher  of  the 
2  kinds  of  voices  usually  belonging  to  adult  males; 
the  part  of  a  tune  adapted  to  this  voice;  one  who  sings 
the  tenor,  or  the  instrument  that  plays  it.  (Law.)  An 
exact  copy  of  a  writing,  set  fortn  in  the  words  and 
figures  of  it.  [F.  teneur,  the  tenor  part  in  music,  the 

feneral  drift,  etc.,  of  a  matter,  L.  tenor,  fr.  tenere,  to 
old,  —  that  is,  a  holding  on  in  a  continued  course: 
see  Tenable.] 

Tense,  tens,  n.  (Gram.)  One  of  the  forms  which  a 
verb  takes  to  indicate  the  time  of  the  action  or 
event  signified.  [F.  temps,  L.  tempos,  time,  tense.] 
Tense,  a.,  Tensile,  Tension,  etc.  See  under  Tend,  v.  i. 
Tent,  Tenter,  etc.  See  under  Tend,  v.  i. 

Tent,  tent,  n.  (Surg.)  A  roll  of  lint  or  linen,  used  to 
dilate  an  opening  in  the  flesh,  or  to  prevent  the 
healing  of  a  wound.  — v.  t.  To  probe;  to  search  as 
with  a  tent.  [ME.  and  F.  tente,  a  tent,  probe  for  a 
■wound,  F.  tenter,  to  tempt,  try,  prove,  =  E.  tempt, 
q.  v.,  L.  tentare,  to  handle,  touch,  feel,  test :  see 
Tempt,  Tenable.]  —  Tentative,  -ta-tiv,  a.  Trying; 
essaying;  experimental.  [L.  tentativus.]  —  Ten'ta- 
cle,  -ta-kl,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  filiform  process  or  organ, 
proceeding  from  the  head  of  an  invertebrate  ani¬ 
mal,  as  a  polyp,  snail,  insect,  crab,  etc.,  being  an  or¬ 
gan  of  feeling,  prehension,  or  motion.  [NL.  teniac- 
ulum,  fr.  L.  tentare .]  —  Tentac'ular,  a.  Pert,  to 
tentacles;  in  the  nature  of  a  tentacle  or  tentacles. 
Tenth,  etc.  See  under  Ten. 

Tenuous,  ten'u-us,  a.  Thin;  slender;  small;  minute; 
rare;  subtile;  not  dense.  [L.  tenuis  -  E.  thin,  q.  v.] 
—  Tenu'ity,  -nu'Y-tY,  n.  Smallness  in  diameter; 
thinness,  applied  to  a  broad  substance,  and  slender 
ness,  applied  to  one  that  is  long;  rarity;  rarenes 
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thinness,  as  of  a  fluid, 
uiros  'ter,  -u-i-ros'tSr, 
n.  One  of  a  tribe  of 
insessorial  or  perch¬ 
ing  birds,  including 
those  which  have  a 
long,  slender  bill. 

Tenure.  See  under 
Tenable. 

Tepefy,  tep'e-fl,  v.  t. 
Ffied  (-fid), -FYING.] 
To  make  moderately 
warm.  —  v.  i.  To  be¬ 
come  moderate  ly 
warm.  [L.  tepefacere  ; 
facere ,  to  make.]  — 
Tepefac'tion,  n.  Act 
or  operation  of,  etc. 
—  Tepid,  tep'id,  a. 


,  tenuity,  L.  tenuitas.]— Ten'- 


Tenuirosters. 

head  of  fork-tailed  bee-eater  ;  b, 
European  nuthatch;  c,  kingfisher. 

Moderately  warm ;  lukewarm. 


a,  b,  Terebratulse. 


[L.  tepulus,  fr.  tepere,  Skr.  tap,  to  be  warm,  tapas, 
fire.]  — Tepid'ity,  Tep'idness,  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  tepid;  moderate  warmth;  lukewarmness. 

Teraphim,  ter'a-fim,  n.  pi.  Household  deities  or  im¬ 
ages;  images  for  magical  rites  or  household  oracles. 
[Heb.] 

Teratology,  ter-a-tol'o-jY,  n.  Science  of  malforma¬ 
tions  and  monstrosities.  [Gr.  ferns,  -atos,  a  wonder, 
monster,  and  logos,  discourse.] 

Terce,  ters,  n.  Same  as  Tierce,  q.  v.  —  Terce'-ma'jor, 
n.  (Card-playing.)  A  sequence  of  the  3  best  cards. 

—  Ter'cet,  -set,  n.  (Mus.)  A  third.  (Poet.)  A  triplet; 
group  of  3  lines.  [F.] 

Terebinth,  ter'e-binth,  n.  The  turpentine-tree.  [L. 
terebinthus,  Gr.  terebinthos  ;  s.  rt.  turpentine .]  —  Ter- 
ebin'thine,  -thin,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  turpentine. 

Terebration,  ter-e-bra'shun,  n.  Act  of  terebrating  or 
boring.  [L.  terebratio,  fr.  terebrare,  -bratum,  fr. 
terebra,  a  borer,  gimlet,  f r.  terere,  to  rub.]  —  Tere* 
brat'ula,  -u-ld,  n. ;  nl. 

-l.e,  le.  A  deep  sea  bi¬ 
valve  mollusk,  of  many 
species,  chiefly  fossils, 
having  one  of  the  valves 
perforated  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  a  tendinous 
ligament,  by  which  the 
animal  fixes  itself  to  a 
submarine  body.  [NL.] 

—  Tere 'do,  n.  A  worm¬ 
like  marine  mollusk 
which  bores  into  sub¬ 
merged  wood;  the  ship- 
worm.  [L.]  —  Terete', 

-ret',  a.  (Bot.)  Cylin-  , 
drical  and  slightly  taper¬ 
ing;  columnar,  as  some 
stems  of  plants.  [L.  teres, 
teretis,  rounded  off,  prop, 
rubbed  off,  fr.  terere .] 

Tergeminous,  ter-jem'T-nus,  a.  Threefold.  [L.  tergenu 
inns,  fr.  ter,  thrice,  and  geminus,  twin-born.l 

Tergiversation,  ter'jY- ver-sa'shun,  n.  A  shifting; 
shift ;  subterfuge  ;  evasion  ;  fickleness  of  conduct; 
change.  [F.;  L.  tergiversatio,  fr.  tergiversari,  -satus, 
to  turn  one’s  back,  shift,  fr.  tergum,  the  back,  and 
versare,  intens.  form  of  vertere,  to  turn:  see  Verse.] 

Term,  term,  n.  A  bound  or  boundary;  the  extremity 
of  anything;  a  limit;  the  time  for  which  anything 
lasts;  any  limited  time;  in  colleges,  etc.,  time  dur¬ 
ing  which  instruction  is  given  to  students.  (Law.) 
The  whole  duration  of  an  estate,  as  for  the  term  of 
a  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years  ;  a  space  of  time 
granted  to  a  debtor  for  discharging  Ins  obligation; 
time  in  which  a  court  is  heid  or  open  for  the  trial 
of  causes.  (Logic.)  One  of  the  3  component  parts 
of  a  syllogism,  each  one  of  which  is  used  twice.  A 
word  or  expression  ;  one  that  denotes  something 
peculiar  to  an  art.  ( Alg .)  A  member  of  a  compound 
quantity,  pi.  (Law.)  In  contracts,  propositions 
stated  or  promises  made;  conditions. — v.  t.  [termed 
(termd),  terming.]  To  apply  a  term  to,  name,  call, 
denominate.  [ME.  and  F.  teione,  a  time,  day,  word, 
speech,  L.  terminus,  a  boundary  line,  limit,  OL.  ter- 
men,  Gr.  terma,  a  limit,  Skr.  tir,  to  pass  over,  cross, 
fulfill;  s.  rt.  conterminous,  determine,  exterminate, 
predetermine,  enter,  tl"  ]  —  To  bring  to  terms.  To 
make  to  submit  or  agree. —  To  make  t.  To  come  to 
terms,  make  an  agreement ;  to  agree.  —  Term'er, 
-or',  n.  (Law.)  One  who  has  an  estate  for  a  term 
of  years  or  for  life.  —  Ter'minus,  -mY-nus,  n. ;  pi. 
-mini.  Lit.,  a  boundary;  border;  any  post  or  stone 
markii  ,  a  boundary;  the  extreme  point  at  either 
end  of  a  piece  of  railroad;  the  station  -  house  at 
either  end.  [L.]  — Ter'minate,  -mY-nat,  v.  t.  To 
set  a  term  or  limit  to;  to  limit;  to  put  an  end  to, 
corn plete,  finish,  end,  bound.  —  v.  i.  To  be  limited 
in  space  by  a  point,  line,  or  surface;  to  stop  short, 
cease;  to  come  to  a  limit  in  time:  to  end,  close.  [L. 
ternunare,  -nation.]  —  Ter' minable,  a.  Capable  of 
being  terminated;  limitable.  —  Ter'minal,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  forming,  the  end  or  extremity.  (Bot.)  Growing 
at  the  end  of  a  branch  or  stem.  [L.  terminalis .]  — 
Termina'tion,  n.  Act  of  terminating,  ending,  or  con¬ 
cluding;  limit  or  end  in  space  or  extent;  bound;  end 
in  time  or  existence;  effect;  consequence;  conclu¬ 
sion;  result.  (Gram.)  The  end  or  ending  of  a  word. 
[F.;  L.  terminatio.]  —  Termina'tional,  a.  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  forming,  a  termination.  —  Ter'minative, -tiv, 
a.  Tending  or  serving  to  terminate;  terminating; 
determining;  absolute;  definitive.  —  Ter'miner,  n. 
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Termite. 


A  determining,  as,  in  over  and  terminer :  see  Oyek. 
[F.,  to  limit.]  —  Terminology,  -nol'o-jY,  n.  The 
doctrine  of  terms;  a  treatise  on  terms;  the  terms 
actually  used  in  any  business,  art,  science,  etc.;  no¬ 
menclature.  [Gr.  logo*,  discourse.] 

Termagant,  tSr'ma-gant,  n.  A  boisterous,  brawling, 
turbulent  woman.  [Orig.  a  fabled  deity  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  extremely  vociferous  and  tumultuous 
in  the  ancient  moralities,  farces,  and  puppet  shows.] 
— Ter'magancy,  -gan-sY,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
termagant;  turbulence;  tumultuousness. 

Termes,  ter'mez,  n.,  pi.  -mites,  -mi-tez,  Tev'mite,  pi. 
-mites,  -r.'.Itz.  A  voracious  om¬ 
nivorous  neuropterous  insect, 
somewhat  resembling  the  ant, 
mostly  found  within  the  tropics, 
and  very  destructive  to  trees  and 
wood-work  ;  white  ant.  [L. 
termes,  tarmes,  gen.  tarmitis,  a 
wood-worm.] 

Terminal,  Terminate,  Terminus, 

etc.  See  under  Term. 

Tern,  tCrn,  n.  A  long-winged 
aquatic  fowl,  allied  to  the  gulls. 

[Dan.  terne,  ttzrne,  Ic.  tlierna, 
sea-swallow,  maid-servant.] 

Ternary,  tgr'na-rY,  a.  Proceeding  by  threes;  consist¬ 
ing  of  3.  —  n.  The  number  3  ;  3  things  taken  to¬ 
gether.  [L.  temarius,  fr.  term,  by  threes;  s.  rt.  ter, 
thrice,  tres  =  E.  three,  q.  v.] 

Terra,  tCr'ri,  n.  The  earth;  earth.  [It.  and  L.  ;  s.  rt. 
Gr.  torsos,  a  frame  for  drying  things  upon,  a  broad 
flat  surface,  tersesthai,  to  become  ary,  L.  torrere,  to 
parch,  Ir.,  W.,  and  Ga.  tir,  land,  Skr.  t risk,  to  thirst, 
Goth,  thaursus,  G.  duerr,  dry,  E.  thirst,  torrid.]  — 
Terra  cotta.  Baked  clay  ;  a  kind  of  pottery  made 
from  fine  clay,  sand,  etc.,  hardened  by  heat,  and 
used  for  statues,  vases,  etc.  [It. ;  cotta  =  L.  cocta, 
fern,  of  p.  p.  of  coquere,  coctum  —  E.  to  cook.]—  Ter'- 
race,  -res,  n.  A  raised  level  space  or  platform  of 
earth,  csp.  on  a  hillside  or  slope,  supported  on  one 
or  more  sides  by  a  wall  or  bank  of  turf,  etc.  ;  the 
flat  roof  of  a  house.  [F. ;  It.  terraccia,  terazza, 
fr.  terra.]  —  Terra'queous,  -ra'kwe-us,  a.  Consist¬ 
ing  of  land  and  water,  as  the  globe  or  earth.  [L. 
terra  and  aqua,  water.]  —  Terrene',  -ren',  «.  Of, 
or  pert,  to,  the  earth  ;  earthy  ;  earthly  ;  terrestrial. 
[L.  terrenus,  fr.  terra.]  —  Terres 'trial,  -trY-al,  a.  Of, 
pert,  to,  existing  on,  representing,  or  consisting  of, 
the  earth  ;  pert,  to  the  present  state  ;  sublunary  ; 
consisting  of,  or  belonging  to,  land,  —  disting,  from 
water.  [L.  terrestris.]  —  Terres 'trially.  a/lv.  After 
a  terrestrial  or  earthly  manner.  —  Ter'rier,  -rY-6r,  n. 
A  dog,  of  several  species, 
usually  small,  which 
goes  into  the  ground 
after  animals  that  bur¬ 
row.  [F.,  the  hole  of  a 
fox,  badger,  etc.,  LL.  ter¬ 
rarium,  a  mound,  bur- 
row,  fr.  L.  terra.]  -Ter'- 
ritory,  -rY-to-rY,  n.  The  WfteW 
extent  of  land  within 
the  bounds,  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  jurisdiction, 
of  any  s  t  a  t  e,  city,  or 
other  body  ;  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to,  or  under 
the  dominion  of,  a  prince  or  state,  lying  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  parent  country  or  from  the  seat  of 
government .  in  the  U.  S.,  a  portion  of  the  country 
not  yet  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  but  or¬ 
ganized  with  a  legislature,  under  a  governor  and 
officers  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate  of 
the  U.  S.  [OF.  territoire,  L.  territorium ,  fr.  terra.] 
—  Territorial,  -rY-al,  a.  Of,  or  pert.  to.  territory  or 
land;  limited  to  a  certain  district.  —  Terre'-plein, 
tar'plan,  n.  (Fort.)  The  top,  platform,  or  hori¬ 
zontal  surface  of  a  rampart,  on  which  guns  are 
placed  :  see  Casemate.  fF.,  fr.  terre  (=  L.  terra) 
and  plain  —  L.  planus  —  E.  plane.] 

Terrapin,  ter'ra-pin,  n.  A  kind  of  turtle  or  tortoise, 
living  in  fresh  or  tidal  water,  delicious  as  food.  [F. 
ter  rapine.] 

Terror,  ter'rSr,  n.  Extreme  fear  ;  fear  that  agitates 
the  body  and  mind;  violent  dread;  the  cause  of  ex¬ 
treme  fear  ;  alarm  ;  fright  ;  consternation  ;  dread; 
dismay.  [L.,  fr.  terrere,  to  frighten:  s.  rt.  Skr.  tras, 
to  tremble,  be  afraid,  trassa,  terror,  E.  deter.]— Ter¬ 
rorism.  -izm,  n.  A  state  of  being  terrified,  or  a  state 
impressing  terror.  —  Ter'rorist,  n.  (Fr.  Hist.)  An 
agent  or  partisan  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of 


Terrier  Dog. 


1 793-94.—  Ter'rible,  -rY-bl,  a.  Adapted  to  excite  ter¬ 
ror,  awe,  or  dread  ;  fearful;  frightful ;  formidable  ; 
dreadful;  horrible;  shocking;  awful;  excessive  ;  ex¬ 
treme  ;  severe.  [F.  ;  L.  terribilis,  from  terrere,  to 
frighten.]  —  Ter'ribleness,  n.  —  Ter'ribly,  -rY-blY, 
adv.  In  a  manner  to  excite  terror  ;  violently  ;  very 
greatly. — Terrif'ic,  a.  Causing  terror;  adapted  to 
excite  great  fear  or  dread.  [L.  ter ri ficus,  fr.  terrere 
and/aeere,  to  make.]  —  Ter'rify,  v.  i.  [-fiei>  (-fid), 
-fyixg.J  To  alarm  or  shock  with  fear  ;  to  frighten, 
alarm. 

Terry.  ter'rY,  n.  A  heavy  silk  and  worsted  materia] 
used  in  upholstery  ;  heavy  red  poplin  for  ladies’ 
dresses. 

Terse,  ttfrs,  a.  Elegantly  concise  ;  compact,  with 
smoothness,  grace,  or  elegance.  [L.  tersus,  p.  p.  of 
tegere,  to  rub  or  wipe  off.]  —  Terse'ly,  adv. —  Terse'- 
ness,  n. 

Tertial,  tgr'shal,  n.  (Ornith.)  One  of  the  quills  or 
large  feathers  near  the  junction  of  the  wing  with 
the  body.  [L.  tertius,  third,  because  thev  are  feath- 
ersof  the  3d  row;  s.  rt.  three,  q.  v.]— Ter'tian,  -shan, 
a.  Occurring  every  3d  day.  —  n.  (Med.)  A  disease 
or  fever  whose  paroxysms  return  every  3d  day.  [F. 
tertiane,  L.  tertiana,  a  tertian  fever,  fern,  of  ter- 
tianus,  fr.  tertius.] — Ter'tiary,  -shY-a-rY,  a.  Of  the 
3d  formation,  order,  or  rank  ;  third.  [L.  tertia- 
riws.l  —  Ter'tiate,  -shY-at,  v.  t.  To  do  or  perform 
for  the  3d  time  ;  to  examine  the  thickness  of  (ord¬ 
nance)  to  ascertain  its  strength.  [L.  tertiare,  -atum.  1 

—  Ter'za-ri'ma,  tert'za-re'ma,  n.  A  complicated 
system  of  versification,  copied  by  the  enrly  Italian 
poets  from  the  troubadours.  [It.,  a  3d  or  triple 
rhyme.] 

Tessellate,  tes'sel-lat,  v.  t.  To  form  into  squares  or 
checkers ;  to  lay  with  checkered  work.  [L.  tessel- 
lare,  fr.  tessella,  a  little  cube,  dim.  of  tessera,  a 
square  piece  of  stone,  wood,  etc. ;  prob.  not  fr.  Gr. 
tesseres,  four  ;  peril,  for  tensera,  a  thing  shaken,  die, 
and  s.  rt.  Vedic  Skr.  tains,  to  shake.]  —  Tes'sella'- 
ted,  n.  a.  Formed  in  little  squares  or  mosaic  work; 
checkered.  (Bot.)  Spotted  like  a  chessboard.  — 
Tes  sella'tion,  n.  Mosaic  work,  or  the  operation  of 
making  it. 

Test,  test,  n.  (Metal.)  A  cupel,  in  which  metals  are 
melted  for  trial  and  refinement.  Examination  by 
the  cupel ;  any  critical  trial ;  means  of  trial ;  that 
with  which  anything  is  compared  for  proof  of  its 
genuineness;  a  standard;  ground  of  admission  or  ex¬ 
clusion  ;  judgment ;  distinction  ;  discrimination  ; 
criterion;  experience;  proof;  experiment.  (Chem.) 
A  substance  employed  to  detect  any  unknown  con¬ 
stituent  of  a  compound,  by  causing  it  to  exhibit 
some  characteristic  property  ;  a  re-agent.  —  v.  t. 
(Metal.)  To  separate  (gold  or  silver)  from  lead, 
in  a  test.  To  put  to  the  proof,  prove  the  truth  or 
genuineness  of  by  experiment,  or  by  some  fixed 
principle  or  standard.  (  Chem.)  To  examine  or  try 
by  the  application  of  test-paper,  or  some  re-agent. 
[OF. ;  It.  and  LL.  testa,  a  goldsmith’s  melting-pot, 
L.  testa,  a  brick,  baked  earthenware,  also  a  skull, 
shell  of  a  fish,  bone  ;  s.  rt.  terra,  q.  v.]  —  Test-act. 
(Eng.  Law.)  An  oath  and  declaration  against  tran- 
substantiation,  which  all  officers,  civil  and  military, 
were  formerly  obliged  to  take  within  6  months  after 
their  admission.— Testa'cea,-ta'she-a,  -ceans,  -shans, 
n.  pi.  Marine  animals  covered  with  shells,  esp.  mol- 
lusks;  shell-fish.  [L.  testaceum,  a  shelled  animal,  fr. 
testaceus,  lit.  covered  with  tiles,  fr.  testa.]  —  Testa'- 
ceous,  -shus,  a.  Consisting  of  a  hard  shell,  or  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard,  continuous  shell.  [L.  testaceus.]  —  Tes¬ 
taceous  animals.  (Zool.)  Animals  having  a  strong, 
thick,  entire  shell,  as  oysters  and  clams,  disting,  fr. 
crustaceous  animals,  whose  shells  are  more  thin  and 
soft,  and  consist  of  several  pieces  jointed,  as  lob¬ 
sters.  —  Testu'do,  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  tortoise.  Among 
the  ancient  Romans,  a  cover  or  screen  which  a  body 
of  troops  formed  with  their  shields  or  targets,  by 
holding  them  over  their  heads  when  standing  close 
to  each  other.  (Med.)  An  encysted  tumor,  sup¬ 
posed  to  resemble  a  tortoise  in  form.  [L.,  fr.  testa, 
a  shell.] — Testu'di-nal,  -dY-nal,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  the  tortoise.  —  Testu'dinate,  -nat,  -na/ted, 
a.  Shaped  like  the  back  of  a  tortoise  ;  roofed  ; 
arched  ;  vaulted.  —  Tes'tudin'eous,  -din'e-us,  a. 
Resembling  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  [L.  testudineus.] 

—  Tes'ter,  n.  A  flat  canopy,  over  a  pulpit,  tomb, 
etc.;  a  square  canopy  over  a  bed,  consisting  of  some 
species  of  cloth,  supported  by  the  bedposts;  an  old 
French  silver  coin,  worth  about  12  cents.  [OF.  tes- 
ton,  a  coin  which  was  stamped  with  the  head  of  the 


«uo,  cube,  fpU;  moon,  foot ;  cow,  oil;  lipger  or  ipk.  then,  bo-Mbox,  chair,  get. 
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sovereign,  fr.  teste,  a  head,  L.  testa;  tester,  a  canopy, 
is  ME.  testere,  a  head-piece,  helmet,  fr.  OF.  teste.)  — 
Testoon',  -toon',  n.  An  Italian  silver  coin  :  the  tes- 
toon  of  Rome  is  worth  about  30  cents.  [It.  testone , 
Sp.  and  OF.  teston:  see  Tester.]  —  Tes'ty.  -tY,  a. 
[-IEK  ;  -iest.1  Fretful ;  peevish  ;  petulant  ;  easily 
irritated.  [F.  testre,  heady,  headstrong,  testy,  fr. 
OF.  teste.]  —  Test'ily,  adv.  —  Test'iness,  n. 

Testament,  tes'ta-ment,  n.  (Laiv.)  A  solemn,  authen¬ 
tic  instrument  in  writing,  by  which  aperson  declares 
his  will  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  estate  and  effects  af¬ 
ter  his  death;  a  will.  One  of  the  2  general  divisions 
of  the  canonical  books  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  — 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  —  often  limited,  in 
colloquial  language,  to  the  latter.  [F  ;  L.  testamen- 
tttm,  fr.  testari,  to  be  a  witness,  to  make  one’s  last 
will,  fr.  testis,  a  witness;  s.  rt.  attest,  contest,  detest, 
protest,  intestate.]—  Test'able,  a.  ( Law .)  Capable 
of  being  devised,  or  given  by  will.  [L.  testabilis,  fr. 
testari,  to  testify,  publish  one’s  last  will.]  —  Testa- 
ment'al,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  testament;  testament¬ 
ary.  —  Testament'ary,  -a-rY,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  will 
or  testament ;  bequeathed  by  will;  given  by  testa¬ 
ment  ;  done,  appointed  by,  or  founded  on,  a  will.  — 
Tes'tate,  a.  (Law.)  Having  made  and  left  a  will. 
[L.  testatus,  p.  p.  of  testari .]  —  Testa'tor,  n.  A  man 
who  makes  and  leaves  a  will  or  testament  at  death. 
[L.J  —  Testa'trix,  n.  A  woman  who,  etc.  [L.]  — 
Tes'tify,  -tY-fi,  v.  i.  [-fied  (-fid),  -fvino.]  To  make 
a  solemn  declaration,  verbal  or  written  (and  in  law 
under  oath  or  affirmation),  to  establish  some  fact;  to 
give  testimony,  bear  witness.  —  v.  t.  To  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to,  support  the  truth  of  by  testimony,  affirm  or 
declare  solemnly,  or  under  oath.  [F.  testi  fier,  L.  tes- 
tificare,  fr.  testis  and./cicere,  to  make.]  — Tes'tifica'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of  testifying,  or  giving  testimony  or  ev¬ 
idence.  —  TeB'tiiFer,  n.  —  Tes'timony,  -tY-mo-nY,  n. 
A  solemn  declaration  or  affirmation  made  to  estab¬ 
lish  or  prove  some  fact ;  affirmation  ;  declaration  ; 
open  attestation;  profession;  witness;  proof;  mani¬ 
festation.  (Jewish  Antiq.)  The  2  tables  of  the  law. 
The  whole  divine  revelation  ;  the  Scriptures.  [L. 
testimonium,  fr.  testari.]  —  Testimo'nial,  -nY-al,  «.  A 
writing  or  certificate  which  bears  testi¬ 
mony  in  favor  of  one’s  character  or  good 
conduct.  —  a.  Relating  to,  or  contain- 
ingTtestimony.  [F.  (n.) ;  L.  testimoni- 
alis  (a.).]  —  Tes'ticle,  -tY-kl,  n.  (Anat.) 

One  of  the  glands  which  secrete  the 
seminal  fluid  in  males.  [F.  testicule, 

L.  testiciilus,  dim.  of  testis,  a  testicle,  — 
same  as  testis,  a  witness  (of  manhood).] 

—  Testic'ulate,  -u-lat,  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped 
like  a  testicle;  ovate  and  solid;  having  2 
testicle-shaped  tubers,  as  some  orchids. 

Tester,  Testoon,  Testudo,  Testy,  etc.  See 
under  Test. 

Tetanus,  tet'a-nus,  n.  (Med.)  A  painful 
and  usually  fatal  disease,  resulting  generally  from 
a  wound,  of  which  the  principal  symptom  is  persist¬ 
ent  spasm  of  the  voluntary  muscles;  lockjaw.  [E.; 
Or.  tetanos,  lit.  stretched,  teinein,  to  stretch.] 

Tetchy.  See  Techy. 

Tete,  tat,  n.  False  hair;  a  kind  of  wig  of  false  hair. 
[F.:  OF.  teste,  the  head  :  see  Tester,  under  Test.] 

—  Tete-i-tete,  tat'a-tat',  n.  Private  interview  or 
friendly  conversation;  a  form  of  sofa  for  2  persons, 
so  curved  that  they  are  brought  face  to  face  while 
sitting  on  different  sides  of  the  sofa.  [F.,head  to 
head.] 

Tether,  teth'er,  n.  A  rope  or  chain  by  which  a  beast 
is  confined  for  feeding  within  certain  limits;  a  ted¬ 
der.  —  v.  t.  [tethered  ( -5 rd ) ,  -erinq.]  To  confine 
(a  beast)  with  a  rope  or  chain,  for  feeding  within 
certain  limits.  [Ga.  teadhair,  a  tether,  taod,  a  halter, 
chain,  cable,  taodan,  a  cord,  Skr.  tantu,  a  thread, 
tan,  to  stretch.] 

Tetrad,  tet'rad,  n.  The  number  4;  a  collection  of  4 
things.  [Gr.  tetras,  tetrados,  fr. 
tettares ,  Attic  form  of  tessares  = 

E .four,  q.  v.]  —  Tet'rachord,  -ra- 
kord,  n.  (Anc.  Mus.)  A  series  of 
4  sounds,  of  which  the  extremes, 
or  first  and  last,  constituted  a 
fourth.  [Gr.  tetrachordon;  chorde 

—  E.  chord.] — Tet'ragon,  n.  ( Ge~ 
om.)  A  plane  figure,  having  4  an¬ 
gles;  a  quadrangle.  (Astrol.)  An 
aspect  of  2  planets  with  regard  to 
the  earth,  when  they  are  distant 
from  each  other  90°,  or  l-4th  of  a 
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circle.  [F.  tetragone,  Gr.  tetragonos,  four-angled, 
square;  qonia,  an  angle,  corner,  fr.  gonu  =  E.  Knee, 
q.  v.]  — Tetrag'onal,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  tetragon; 
having  4  angles  or  sides.  ( Bot.)  Having  prominent 
longitudinal  angles,  as  a  stem. —  Tet'rahe'dral,  a. 
Having,  or  composed  of,  4  sides.  — 

TeVrahe'dron,  n.  (Geom.)  A  solid 
figure  inclosed  by  4  triangles.  [Gr. 
hedra ,  a  base ;  s.  rt.  sit,  q.  v.  J —  Tet'ra- 
hex'ahe'dron,  n.  ( Crystallog .)  A  sol¬ 
id  bounded  by  24  equal  faces^corre-^ 
sponding  to  each  face  of  the  cube.  „  .  ,  , 

[Gr.  tetra ;  hex  =  E.  six;  and  hedra.]  Tetrahedron. 
—  Tetram'eter,  n.  (Anc.  Poet.)  A  verse  consisting 
of  4  measures,  —  that  is,  in  iambic,  trochaic,  and  nn- 
apestic  verse,  of  8  feet;  in  other  kinds  of  verse,  of  4 
feet.  [Gr.  metron,  measure.]  — 

TeVrapet'alous,  -al-us,  a.  (Bot.) 

Contain  ing  4  distinct  petals  or  flow¬ 
er  leaves.  [Gr.  petalon,  a  leaf.]  — 

Tetraphyllous,  te-traf'il-  or  tet'ra- 
fil'lus,  a,  (Bot.)  Having  4  leaves;  | 
consisting  of  four  distinct  leaves  or 
leaflets.  [Gr.  phullon,  a  leaf.]  — 

Tetraptote,  tet'rap-  or  te-trap'tot, 
n.  (Gram.)  A  noun  that  has 4 cases 
only.  [Gr.  ptotos,  falling,  a  case, 
piptein,  to  fall.]  —  Te'trarch,  te'trark,  n.  (Rom. 
Antiq.)  A  Roman  governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a 
province;  any  petty  king  or  sovereign.  [Gr.  tetrarch - 
es;  archein,  to  be  first,  rule.]  —  Tetrarch'ate,  -at,  n. 
The  fourth  part  of  a  province  under  a  Roman  te¬ 
trarch  ;  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  tetrarch.  —  Te- 
trarch'ical,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  tetrarchy.  —  Tet'- 
rarchy,  -riirk-Y,  n.  Atetrarchate.— Tetras'tich,-tras'- 
tik,  n.  A  stanza,  epigram,  or  poem,  consisting  of  4 
verses.  [Gr.  tetrastichon ;  stichos,  a  row,  verse.]  — 
Tet'rastyle,  -rd-stll,  n.  (Anc.  Arch.)  A  building 
with  4  columns  in  front.  [Gr.  ietrastidon  ;  stulos,  a 
column.]  —  Tet'rasyFlable,  -siPla-bl,  n.  A  word  con¬ 
sisting  of  4  syllables.  [Gr.  tetrasullabos ;  sullabe,  syl¬ 
lable.]  —  Tetrasyllab'ic,  -ical,  a.  Consisting  of,  or 
having,  4  syllables. 

Tetter,  tet'tfr,  n.  A  vesicular  disease  of  the  skin ; 
herpes;  a  cutaneous  disease.  —  v.  t.  [tettered 
(-tfrd), -terino.]  To  affect  with  tetter.  [AS.  teter, 
OllG.  zittaroch.) 

Teutonic,  tu-ton'ik,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  Teutons,  a 
people  of  ancient  Germany;  of,  or  pert,  to,  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  German  origin,  or  to  their  descendants,  often 
including  all  of  Scandinavian  or  Anglo-Saxon  ances¬ 
try.  [L.  Teutonicus,  fr.  Goth,  thiuaa,  a  people,  na¬ 
tion:  see  Dutch.] 

Tew,  tu,  v.  t.  [tewed  (tQd),  tewing.]  To  work  at. 

niare  by  working;  to  work  hard,  fatigue;  to  beat 
ress  (leather,  hemp,  etc.);  to  taw.  [See  Taw.] 
Text,  tekst,  n.  A  discourse  or  composition  on  which 
a  note  or  commentary  is  written;  body'  of  a  page  or 
work,  as  disting,  fr.  footnotes,  supplementary  mat¬ 
ter,  etc. ;  the  original  words  of  an  author,  disting, 
fr.  a  paraphrase  or  commentary  ;  a  verse  or  pas¬ 
sage  of  Scripture  quoted  as  the  subject  of  a  dis¬ 
course,  or  in  proof  of  a  doctrine.  [ME.  and  F.  texte, 
L.  textus,  texture,  structure,  context,  orig.  p.  p.  of 
texere,  textum,  to  weave,  compose;  s.  rt.  Skr.  taksh, 
to  cut  wood,  prepare,  form ;  E.  technical,  context, 
pretext,  subtle,  pentateuch,  toil,  a  snare.]  —  Text'- 
book,  n.  A  volume,  as  of  some  classical  author,  on 
which  a  teacher  lectures  or  comments ;  any  man¬ 
ual  of  instruction  ;  a  school-book. - hand,  n.  A 

large  hand  in  writing,  —  so  called  because  it  was  the 
practice  to  write  the  text  of  a  book  in  a  large  hand, 
and  the  notes  in  a  smaller  hand.  —  Text'ual,  -u-al, 
a.  Pert,  to,  or  contained  in,  the  text.  —  Text'ua- 
rist,  -uary,  n.  One  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures. 
—  Text'uary,  a.  Contained  in  the  text;  textual; 
serving  as  a  text ;  authoritative.  —  Text'ile,  -il,  a. 
Woven,  or  capable  of  being  woven;  formed  by  weav¬ 
ing.  [L.  textihs,  fr.  texere.)  —  Texto'rial,  -rY-al,  a. 
Of,  or  pert,  to,  weaving.  [L.  textorius,  fr.  textor,  a 
weaver,  fr.  texere  ]  —  Text'ure,  teks'chur,  n.  Act  of 
weaving;  that  which  is  woven;  a  fabric  formed  by 
weaving ;  the  disposition  or  connection  of  threads, 
filaments,  or  other  slender  bodies  interwoven;  the 
disposition  of  the  several  parts  of  any  body  in  con¬ 
nection  with  each  other.  [F.;  L.  textura.] 

Than,  than,  conj.  A  particle  expressing  comparison, 
used  after  certain  adjectives  and  adverbs  which  ex¬ 
press  comparison  or  diversity:  it  is  usually  followed 
by  the  object  compared  in  the  nominative  case :  some¬ 
times,  however,  tne  object  compared  is  placed  in  the 


ttm,  fame,  far,  pies  or  opera,  fare  ;  2nd,  gve,  term  ;  In,  Ice  ;  Odd,  t5ae,  8r ; 
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objective  case,  and  than  may  then  be  considered  as 
a  preposition.  [Orig.  same  as  then :  AS.  thonne,  than, 
pcrh.  orig.  same  as  thonc ,  acc.  of  the  demonst.  prom: 
see  That;  D.  dan ,  G.  denn,  than,  then,  Goth,  than , 
then,  when,  L.  turn,  then.] 

Thanatopsis,  than-a-top'sis,  n.  A  view  of,  or  medi¬ 
tation  on,  death.  [Gr.  thanatos,  death,  &  ojisis,  view.] 

Thane,  than,  n.  A  dignitary  under  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Danes  in  Eng. :  after  the  Conquest,  this  title 
was  disused,  and  baron  took  its  place.  [AS.  thegen , 
thegn ,  a  thane,  lit.  mature,  fr.  thihan,  to  grow  up,  be 
strong,  G.  degen,  a  warrior;  peril,  s.  rt.  Gr.  teknon,  a 
child.] 

Thank,  thank,  v.  t.  (thanked  (thankt),  thanking.] 
To  express  gratitude  to  for  a  favor  or  for  kindness 
bestowed.  —  n.  ;  id.  Thanks,  generally  in  pi.  Ex¬ 
pression  of  gratitude;  acknowledgment  expressive 
of  a  sense  of  favor  or  kindness  received.  [AS.  thane, 
thonc,  thought,  grace,  favor,  thanks  ;  s.  rt.  think.]  — 
Thank'ful,  -ful,  a.  Impressed  with  a  sense  of  kind¬ 
ness  received,  and  rcadj’’  to  acknowledge  it;  grateful. 

—  Thank'fully,  adv.  —  Thank'fulness,  n.  —  Thank'- 
less,  a.  Not  acknowledging  favors,  or  expressing 
thankfulness  for  them;  unthankful;  ungrateful.— 
Thank'lessness, ».— Thanksgiv'er,  n.  One  who  gives 
thanks,  or  acknowledges  a  kindness.  —  Thanks 'giv¬ 
ing,  n.  Act  of  rendering  thanks,  or  expressing  grati¬ 
tude  for  favors  or  mercies  ;  a  public  celebration  of 
divine  goodness;  a  day  set  apart  for  such  celebration. 

—  Thank'-wor'thy,  a.  Deserving  thanks  ;  worthy 
of  gratitude;  meritorious. 

That,  that,  pron.  or  conj. ;  —  pi.  Those  (th5z),  when 
used  as  a  pron.  A  pronoun  referring  usually  to 
something  before  mentioned  or  understood,  or  to 
something  more  remote,  and  used,  as  a‘demons.  pron., 
pointing  out  a  person  or  thing  before  mentioned,  or 
supposed  to  be  understood  ;  as  a  relative  pron., 
equivalent  to  who  or  which,  serving  to  make  definite 
a  person  or  thing  alluded  to  before:  in  such  cases  it 
is  used  both  in  the  singular  and  plural;  also,  refer¬ 
ring  to  an  entire  sentence  or  paragraph,  and  not 
merely  to  a  word;  as  a  conj.,  having  much  of  the 
force  of  a  demons,  pron.;  also,  introducing  a  clause, 
as  the  object  of  the  preceding  verb ;  introducing  a 
reason  or  purpose,  and  sometimes  a  result.  [AS. 
theet,  orig.  neut.  of  demons,  pron.  and  used  as  neut. 
of  def.  article,  Skr.  tat,  it,  that,  Lithuan.  and  Russ. 
ta,  that  (pron.),  D.  dat,  G.  dass,  that  (conj.);  s.  rt. 
there,  than,  then,  they,  their,  the,  thence,  this,  thus.]  — 
In  that.  For  the  reason  that;  because,  —  a  phrase 
denoting  some  particular  attribute,  cause,  or  reason. 

Thatch,  thacli,  n.  Straw,  rushes,  etc.,  used  to  cover 
the  roofs  of  buildings,  or  stacks  of  hay  or  grain.—  v. 
t.  [thatched  (tliacnt),  thatching.]  To  cover  with 
straw,  reeds,  or  some  similar  substance.  [AS.  thsec, 
thatch,  theccan,  to  thatch  ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  tegos,  stegos,  a 
roof,  stegein,  L.  tegere,  Skr.  sthag ,  to  cover,  W.  ty,  a 
house,  toi,  to  thatch;  s.  rt.  tegument,  tile,  deck,  tight.] 

—  Thatch'er,  n. 

Thaumaturgus,  thaw-ma-ter'gus,  n.  A  miracle-work¬ 
er.  [Qr.  thaumatourgos,  wonder-working,  fr.  tliauma, 
a  wonder,  and  ergon ,  work,  ergein,  to  work.]  —  Thau- 
matur'gic,  -gicai,  -t5r'jik-al,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  thau- 
maturgy ;  exciting  wonder.  —  Thau'matur'gy,  -jY,  n. 
Act  of  performing  something  wonderful;  magic;  leg¬ 
erdemain. 

Thaw,  thaw,  v.  i.  [thawed  (thawd),  thawing.]  To 
melt,  dissolve,  or  become  fluid,  as  ice  or  snow  ;  to 
become  so  warm  as  to  melt  ice  and  snow;  to  become 
warm  or  genial.  —  v.  t.  To  cause  to  melt  or  soften, 
as  ice,  snow,  hail,  or  frozen  earth,  —  n.  The  melting 
of  ice  or  snow;  liquefaction  by  heat  of  anything  con¬ 
gealed  by  frost.  [AS.  thawian ,  thawan;  peril,  s.  rt. 
AS.  toya,  water,  tu,  to  become  strong,  swell,  peril. 
Gr.  tekein,  to  melt,  L.  tabes,  moisture,  Russ,  taiate, 
to  thaw.  | 

The,  Hie,  definite  or  definitive  article.  A  word  placed 
before  nouns,  and  used  to  designate  or  specify  a  gen¬ 
eral  conception,  or  to  limit  a  meaning  more  or  less 
definitely;  also  to  personify  or  individualize  a  spe¬ 
cies.  [AS.  the,  se :  see  That.]  —  Before  adjectives  in 
the  compar.  and  superl.  degree  the  is  used  to  heighten 
or  make  more  complete  the  contrast.  [Here  the  = 
AS.  thy,  thi,  instrumental  case  of  the.] 

Thearchy.  See  under  Theism. 

Theater,  -tre,  the'a-tSr,  n.  Among  the  ancients,  an 
edifice  in  which  spectacles  or  shows  were  exhibited; 
in  modern  times,  a  house  for  the  exhibition  of  dra¬ 
matic  performances;  a  playhouse;  any  room  adapted 
to  the  exhibition  of  any  performance  before  an  as¬ 
sembly,  as  for  public  lectures,  anatomical  demon¬ 


strations  before  a  class,  etc.;  that  which  resembles  a 
theater  in  form,  use,  etc.  [F.  theatre,  Gr.  theutron, 
fr.  theasthai,  to  see,  view,  then,  view,  sight,  spectacle; 
s.  rt.  amphitheater,  theodolite,  theory!]—-  Theat'ric, 
-rical,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  theater,  or  to  scenic  rep¬ 
resentations  ;  resembling  the  manner  of  dramatic 
performers.  —  Theat'rically,  adv.  —  Theat'ricals, 
n.  pi.  Dramatic  performances. 

Theban,  the'ban,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Thebes;  a  wise  man.  —  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  Thebes.  — 
Theban  year.  (Auc.  Chron.)  The  Egyptian  year  of 
oti.5  days  and  0  hours.  —  The'baino,  -ba-in,  n. 
(Chem.)  One  of  the  constituents  of  opium,  —  a  va¬ 
riety  of  opium  being  named  from  Thebes,  in  Egypt. 
—  The'baid,  -ba-id,  n.  A  Latin  epic  poem  on  Thebes, 
by  Statius;  the  district  about  Thebes,  in  Egypt. 

Thebeth,  te'beth,  n.  The  10th  month  of  the  Jewish 
sacred  year,  and  4tli  of  the  civil, —parts  of  Dec. 
and  Jan. 

Thee,  the,  pron.;  objective  case  of  Tiiou. 

Theft.  See  under  Thief. 

Theinev  the 'in,  n.  (Chem.)  A  bitter,  fusible,  and 
volatile  principle,  obtained  from  tea  and  coffee.  [F., 
fr.  thi,  tea,  q.  v.] 

Their,  thar,  a.  pron.  Of  them,  —  employed  in  the 
sense  of  a  pronominal  adj.,  denoting  of  or  belonging 
to,  or  the  possession  by  ‘i  or  more:  when  standing 
alone,  it  has  the  form  theirs,  and  may  be  the  nomi¬ 
native  to  a  verb,  or  the  object  of  a  verb  or  preposi¬ 
tion.  [Ic.  theirra,  of  them,  gen.  pi.  of  hann,  hon, 
that,  he,  she,  it:  see  That.] 

Theism,  the'izm,  n.  Belief  or  acknowledgment  of  the 
existence  of  a  God,  as  opp.  to  atheism.  (Gr.  theos,  a 
god;  s.  rt.  Gr.  thessasthai,  to  pray,  peril,  tithemi,  I 
place,  set;  prob.  not  s.  rt.  L.  deus,  a  god.]  —  The'ist, 
n.  One  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God; 
esp.,  one  who  believes  in  a  personal  God.  —  Theist'- 
ic,  -ical,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  theism,  or  to  a  tlieist; 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  theists. —  The'archy, 
-iir-kY,  n.  Government  by  God  ;  theocracy.  [Gr. 
theos  and  archein,  to  be  first,  rule.]  —  Theoc'racy, 
-ra-sY,  n.  Government  of  a  state  by  the  immediate 
direction  or  administration  of  God;  the  state  thus 
governed.  [Gr.  theokratia ;  kratein,  to  be  strong, 
rule,  kratus,  strong  =  E.  hard.]  —  Theocrat'ic,  -ical, 
a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  theocracy;  administered  bv  the 
immediate  direction  of  God.  —  Theog'ony,  -og'o-nY, 
n.  The  generation  of  the  gods  ;  that  branch  of 
heathen  theology  which  taught  the  genealogy  of 
their  deities.  [L.  and  Gr.  theogonia;  Gr.  gone,  gonos, 
race,  birth,  genein,  to  beget.]  —  Theol'ogy,  -o-jY,  n. 
Science  of  the  existence,  character,  and  attributes  of 
God,  his  laws  and  government,  the  plan  of  salvation, 
the  doctrines  we  are  to  believe,  and  the  duties  we  are 
to  practice;  divinity.  [ME.  and  F.  tlieologie,  L.  and 
Gr.  theologia;  Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  —  Natural  theol¬ 
ogy.  The  knowledge  of  God  from  his  works,  by  the 
light  of  nature  and  reason.  — Theolo'gian,  -jY-an,  n. 
One  well  versed  in  theology;  a  professor  of  divinity; 
a  divine.  —  Theolog'ic,  -ical,  -loj'ik-al,  a.  Of,  or 
pert,  to,  divinity,  or  the  science  of  God  and  of  divine 
tilings.— Theolog'icall.v,  adv.  According  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  theology.  —  Theol'ogist,  n.  One  versed  in 
theology.  —  Theol'ogize,  v.  t.  [-gized  (-ilzd),  -giz- 
ing.]  To  render  theological.  —  v.  i.  To  frame  a 
system  of  theology;  to  theorize  or  speculate  upon 
theological  subjects.  —  The'ologue,  -log,  n.  Same  as 
Tiieologist.  —  Theom'achy,  -a-kY,  n.  A  fighting 
against  the  gods;  opposition  to  the  divine  will.  (Gr. 
machesfhai,  to  fight,  mache,  a  battle.]— Theop'athy, 
-a-thY,  n.  Capacity  for  religious  affections  or  wor¬ 
ship.  [Gr.  pathos,  feeling,  pathein,  to  suffer.]  — 
Theoph'any,  -of'a-nY,  n.  A  manifestation  of  God 
to  man  by  actual  appearance.  (Gr.  tlieophaineia ; 
phainesthai,  to  appear.]  —  Theos'ophy,  -os'o-fY,  n. 
Supposed  intercourse  with  God  and  superior  spirits, 
and  consequent  attainment  of  superhuman  knowl¬ 
edge  by  physical  processes;  also,  a  direct,  as  disting, 
fr.  a  revealed,  knowledge  of  God,  supposed  to  be 
attained  by  extraordinary  illumination.  [Gr.  thro- 
sophia;  sophia,  wisdom,  sophos,  wise.]— Theosoph'ic, 
-ical,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  theosophy.  —  Theos'ophism. 
-o-fizm,  n.  Belief  in  theosophy;  pretension  to  direct 
divine  illumination.— Theos'ophist,  n.  One  addicted 
to  theosophy. — The'urgy,  -Sr-jt,  n.  Among  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Platonists,  an  imaginary  science  supposed  to 
have  been  revealed  to  men  by  the  gods  themselves 
in  very  ancient  times;  also,  the  ability,  by  means  of 
certain  acts,  words,  and  symbols,  to  move  the  gods 
to  impart  to  us  secrets  which  surpass  the  powers  of 
reason,  and  to  render  themselves  visible  ;  that  spe- 
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cies  of  magic  in  which  effects  are  produced  by  su¬ 
pernatural  agency.  [Gr.  theourgia  ;  ergein,  to  work.] 

—  Theur'gic,  -gical,  -er'jik-al,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to, 
theurgy.— The'urgist,  -Sr-jist,  n.  One  who  pretends 
to,  or  is  addicted  to,  theurgy. 

Thelphuaian,  thel-f  u'sl-an,  n.  ( Zool .)  A  decapod  crus- 
tacean  rese m- 
b  1  i  n  g  the  land- 
crab,  which  lives 
in  the  earth  near 
river  banks,  etc. 

[Gr.  thele,  a  nip¬ 
ple,  and  phusan , 
to  breathe.] 

Them,  them ,pron. ; 
oh),  case  of  they . 

Those  persons  or 
things;  those. 

[See  The  y.]  — 

Themselves',  . 

,selvz',  nron. ; pi.  Thelphuaian. 

of  himself,  herself,  or  itself,  q.  v. 

Theme,  them,  n.  A  subject  or  topic  on  which  a  per¬ 
son  writes  or  speaks;  a  short  dissertation,  usually  on 
some  assigned  topic.  (Gram.)  A  radical  verb,  or 
the  verb  in  its  primary,  absolute  state,  not  modified 
by  inflections,  as  the  infinitive  mode  in  English. 
[F. ;  L.  and  Gr.  thema,  that  which  is  laid  down,  the 
subject  of  an  argument,  fr.  Gr.  tithenai,  to  place, 
Skr.  to  put;  s.  rt.  antithesis,  apo  thesis,  paren¬ 
thesis,  etc.,  apothecary,  anathema,  epithet,  thesaurus, 
treasure.]  —  The'sis,  n. ;  pi.  -ses,  -sez.  A  position 
or  proposition  which  a  person  advances  and  offers  to 
maintain,  or  which  is  actually  maintained  by  argu¬ 
ment;  a  theme;  esp.,  a  subject  or  proposition  fora 
school  or  university  exercise,  or  the  exercise  itself; 
an  essay  upon  a  specific  theme.  (Mm.)  The  unac¬ 
cented  part  of  the  measure.  (Pros.)  The  depression 
of  the  voice  in  pronouncing  the  syllables  of  a  word; 
the  part  of  the  foot  upon  which  such  a  depression 
falls.  [L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  tithenai.] 

Then,  then,  adv.  At  that  time,  referring  to  a  time 
specified,  either  past  or  future;  soon  afterward,  or 
immediately;  afterward;  therefore;  for  this  reason; 
at  another  time.  —  conj.  In  that  case  ;  in  conse¬ 
quence;  therefore.  [Orig.  same  as  than;  AS.  thsenne, 
thanne.]  —  By  then.  By  the  time  that.  —  Till  t.  Until 
that  time. 

Thence,  t-hens,  ado.  From  that  place;  from  that  time; 
for  that  reason.  [ME.  thennes  (2  syl.),  them,  AS. 
thanan,  thananne,  OIIG.  dannan,  thence;  s.  rt.  that: 
see  Hence.]  —  Thence'forth,  adv.  From  that  time. 

—  Thencefor'warcl,  adr.  From  that  time  onward. 

Theocracy,  etc.  See  under  Theism.  , 

Theodolite,  the-od'o-llt,  n.  An  instrument,  variously 

constructed,  used,  esp.  in  trigo¬ 
nometrical  surveying,  for  the 
accurate  measurement  of  hori¬ 
zontal  angles,  and  also  usually 
of  vertical  angles.  [A  bad  com¬ 
pound;  nerh.  fr.  Gr.  theomai,  I 
see,  hoclos,  a  way,  and  litos, 
smooth,  even,  plain;  or  peril,  fr. 
theomai  and  dolichos,  long.] 

Theogony,  Theology,  etc.  See  un¬ 
der  Theism. 

Theorbo,  the-or'bo,  n.  (Mus.)  A 
musical  instrument  made  like  a 
large  lute,  but  with  2  heads,  to 
each  of  which  some  of  the 

.  strings  were  attached.  [F.  th6- 
orhe,  t  for  be,  It.  tiorba.] 

Theorem,  the'o-rem,  n.  That 
which  is  considered  and  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  principle  ;  a  rule. 

(Math.)  A  statement  of  a  prin-  -Theodolite, 
ciple  to  be  demonstrated.  [L.  and  Gr.  theorema,  a 
spectacle,  subject  for  contemplation,  principle,  the¬ 
orem,  Gr.  theorem,  to  look  at,  theoros,  a  spectator;  s. 
rt.  theater,  theodolite.]  —  The'oremat'ic, -ical,  Theo- 
rem'ie,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  comprised  in,  a  theorem; 
consisting  of  theorems.  —  The'ory,  -o-rT,  n.  A  doc¬ 
trine,  or  scheme  of  things,  which  terminates  in  spec¬ 
ulation  or  contemplation,  without  a  view  to  practice; 
speculation;  an  exposition  of  the  general  principles 
of  any  science;  the  science  disting,  fr.  the  art;  the 
philosophical  explanation  of  phenomena,  either 
physical  or  moral.  [F.  theorie,  L.  and  Gr.  theoria, 
fr.  Gr.  theorem.]  —  Theoret'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to, 
depending  on,  or  confined  to,  theory;  speculative; 
terminating  in  theory  or  speculation  ;  unpractical. 


—  Theoretically,  adv.  —  The'orist,  n.  One  who 

forms  theories;  one  given  to  theory;  a  theorizer.  — 
The'orize,  v.  i.  [-rized  (-rlzd),  -kizing.1  To  form 
a  theory  or  theories;  to  speculate.  —  The'oriz/er,  n. 

Theosophy,  etc.  See  under  Theism. 

Therapeutic,  thgr-a-pu'tik,  -tical,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  (o, 
the  healing  art;  curative.  —  Therapeu' tics,  n.  That 
part  of  medicine  which  respects  the  discovery  and 
application  of  remedies  for  diseases.  [F.  therapeu- 
tique,  healing,  Gr.  therapeutikos,  taking  care  of,  tend¬ 
ing,  therapeutes,  one  who  waits  on  a  great  man,  ther- 
apeuein,  to  wait  on,  attend,  serve,  therapon,  a  ser¬ 
vant;  s.  rt.  Skr.  dhri,  to  maintain,  support,  E.Jirm.] 

There,  thar,  adv.  In,  at,  or  to  that  place ;  thither ; 
therein ;  at  that  point.  [  There  is  used  to  begin 
sentences,  or  before  a  verb,  without  adding  essen¬ 
tially  to  the  meaning.]  [AS.  thser,  ther ;  s.  rt.  that: 
see  IIere,  Where.]  —  Thereabout',  -bouts',  adv. 
Near  that  place;  near  that  number,  degree,  or  quan¬ 
tity  ;  nearly.  [AS.  tlnere,  dat.  fern,  of  def.  art., 
and  about. ]  —  Thereaft'er,  adv.  After  that;  after¬ 
ward. — Thereat',  adv.  At  that  place;  at  that  occur¬ 
rence  or  event;  on  that  account.  —  Thorcby',  adv. 
By  that;  by  that  means;  in  consequence  of  that. — 
Therefor',  adv.  For  that,  or  this,  or  it.  —  There'fore, 
ther'-  or  thar'for,  conj.  Si  adv.  For  that  or  this  rea¬ 
son,  referring  to  something  previously  stated  ;  for 
that;  consequently;  by  consequence;  in  return  or 
recompense  for  this  or  that.  —  Therefrom',  thar- 
from',  adv.  From  this  or  that.  —  Therein',  adv.  In 
that  or  this  place,  time,  or  thing  ;  in  that  particular. 
— There'into',  adv.  Into  that,  or  that  place.— There¬ 
of',  -of'  or  -8v',  adv.  Of  that  or  this.  —  Thereon', 
adv.  On  that  or  this.— Thereout',  adv.  Out  of  that  or 
this.  —  Thereto',  adv.  To  that  or  this.  —  Thereun'to, 
adv.  Unto  that  or  this;  thereto.— Thereupon',  adv. 
Upon  that  or  this  ;  on  account  of  that ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  that;  immediately;  without  delay.— There¬ 
with',  -with'  or  -with',  aav.  With  that  or  this. 

Thermal,  ther'mal,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  heat;  warm. 
[Gr.  thermos,  hot,  warm,  therme,  Skr.  yliarma,  heat; 
s.  rt.  E.  glow.] —  Thermal  unit.  (Physics.)  A  unij 
chosen  for  the  comparison  or  calculation  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat,  —  usually  the  amount  of  heat  necessary 
to  rMse  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of  water  1°  centi¬ 
grade:  in  France  the  thermal  unit  is  the  calorie,  q.  v., 
under  Caloric.]  -TheUmo-elec'tric,  a.  Of,  or  pert, 
to,  thermo-electricity. —  Ther/mo-e/lectric'ity,  -tris'- 
T-tT,  n.  Electricity  "developed  by  the  action  of  heat. 
—  Thermom'eter,  n.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  temperature,  founded  on  the 
principle  that  changes  of  temperature  in 
bodies  are  accompanied  by  proportional 
changes  in  their  volume  or  dimensions, 
usually  a  glass  bulb  and  graduated  tube 
containing  mercury  or  alcohol:  the  Fah¬ 
renheit  thermometer  marks  freezing 
32°,  boiling  212°;  the  Centigrade  marks 
freezing  0°,  boiling  100°  ;  Reaumur, 
freezing  0°,  boiling  80°.  [Gr.  metron , 
a  measure.]  —  Ther'momet'ric,  -rical, 
a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  made  by  means  of, 
a  thermometer.  —  Ther'moscope,  -mo- 
skop,  n.  Any  instrument  for  indicating 
changes  of  temperature  without  indi¬ 
cating  the  degree  of  heat  by  which  it  is 
affected.  [Gr.  skopein,  to  view.] 

Thesaurus,  the-saw'rus,  n.  A  treasury  or 
storehouse,  —  often  applied  to  a  compre¬ 
hensive  volume,  like  a  dictionary  or  cy¬ 
clopedia.  [L.  =  E.  treasure,  q.  v.] 

These,  thez,  pron.;  pi.  of  This. 

Thesis.  See  under  Theme. 

Thespian,  thes'pl-an,  a.  Of,  or  pert, 
to,  dramatic  acting.  [Gr.  Thespis,  the 
founder  of  the  Greek  drama.] 

Theurgy,  etc.  See  under  Theism. 

Thew,  thu,  n.  [Chiefly  used  in  pi.]  Mus¬ 
cle  ;  strength  ;  nerve  ;  brawn.  [AS. 
theaw,  OS.  tliau,  OIIG.  dau,  habit,  cus¬ 
tom,  behavior;  s.  rt.  Skr.  tu,  to  be  strong, 
increase,  Lithuan.  tukti,  to  grow  fat.]  pahrnntlHo>, 

They,  Hia,  pron.  pi;  poss.  Theirs,  ohj.  Thermometer. 
Them.  The  plural  of  he,  she,  or  it, —  de¬ 
noting  more  than  one  person  or  thing.  [ They  is 
sometimes  used  indefinitely,  as  our  ancestors  used 
man,  and  as  the  French  use  on.]  [ME.,  nom.  thai, 
poss.  thair,  dat.  and  acc.  thaim  or  tham,  also  nom. 
they ,  poss.  here,' hire,  or  Mr,  dat.  and  acc.  hem,  Ic. 
their,  they  :  see  That.] 

Thick,  thik,  a.  Dense  ;  not  thin  ;  inspissated  ;  not 
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transparent  or  clear ;  turbid,  muddy,  or  misty  ;  I 
abundant,  close,  or  crowded  in  space  ;  frequently 
recurring;  measuring  in  the  third  dimension  other 
than  length  and  breadth,  or  in  general  dimension 
Other  than  length,  —  said  of  a  solid  body;  having 
more  depth  or  extent  from  one  surface  to  its  oppo¬ 
site  than  usual ;  not  having  a  good  articulation  ; 
somewhat  deaf  ;  dull ;  intimate  ;  very  friendly  ;  fa¬ 
miliar.  —  n.  The  thickest  part,  or  the  time  when 
anything  is  thickest.—  adv.  Frequently;  fast;  quick; 
closely  ;  to  a  great  depth,  or  to  a  thicker  depth  than 
usual.  [AS.  thicee,  OS.  thikki,  D.  dik  ;  perh.  s.  rt. 
Lithuan.  tankus ,  thick,  Skr.  tanch,  to  contract.]  — 
Through  thick  and  thin.  Through  whatever  is  in 
the  Vnv  ;  through  all  obstacles  or  impediments. — 
Thick'ish,  a.  Somewhat  thick.  —  Thick'ly,  adv.— 
Thick'ness,  n.  —  Thick'set,  a.  Close  planted  ;  hav¬ 
ing  a  short,  thick  body;  stout.  —  n.  A  close  or  thick 
hedge;  a  kind  of  stout,  twilled  cotton  cloth.— Thick'- 
skihned,  -skind,  a.  Having  a  thick  skin;  not  sensi¬ 
tive  ;  dull ;  obtuse. - skuil,  n.  Dullness,  or  a  dull 

person;  a  blockhead.— Thick'en,  thik'n,  v.  1.  [-ened 
(,-nd),  -ening.]  To  make  thick,  render  dense,  in¬ 
spissate,  make  close;  to  fill  up  interstices  in;  to  make 
more  frequent.  —  v.  i.  To  become  thick,  become 
more  dense,  be  inspissated,  become  consolidated,  con¬ 
crete  ;  to  become  dark  or  obscure  ;  to  become  close, 
or  more  close  or  numerous  ;  to  crowd,  press  ;  to  be¬ 
come  quick  and  animated.  [AS.  thiccian,  to  make 
thick.]  —  Thick'ening,  -n-ing,  n.  Something  put  into 
a  liquid  or  mass  to  make  it  thicker.  —  Thick'et,  n. 

A  wood  or  collection  of  trees  or  shrubs  closely  set. 
[AS.  thiccet.] 

Thief,  thef.  n.;pl.  Thieves,  thevz.  One  who  secretly, 
unlawfully,  and  feloniously  takes  the  goods  or  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  another  ;  robber ;  pilferer.  [AS. 
thcof,  D.  die/,  OIIG.  diup.J  —  Thieve,  thev,  v.  i.  To 
practice  theft,  steal.  [AS .  getheojiun.] —  Thiev'ery, 
-Sr-T,  n.  The  practice  of  stealing;  theft;  that  which 
is  stolen.  —  Thiev'ish,  a.  Given  to  stealing;  ad¬ 
dicted  to  theft;  like  a  thief  ;  acting  by  stealth  ;  sly; 
secret;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  theft.  —  Thievv- 
ishly,  adv.  —  Thiev'ishness,  «.—  Theft,  n.  Act  of 
stealing.  {Law.)  The  private,  unlawful,  felonious 
taking  of  another  person’s  goods  or  movables,  with 
intent  to  steal  them.  [AS.  thiefdhe.] 

Thigh,  tlii,  n.  (Anat.)  The  thick,  fleshy  portion  of 
the  leg,  between  the  knee  and  the  trunk.  [AS.  thcoh , 
theo,  OIIG.  deoh,  thcoh,  the  thigh  ;  s.  rt.  Lithuan. 
tankas,  fat,  tukti,  to  become  fat,  E.  tumid,  fhew.] 

Thill,  thil,  n.  A  shaft  of  a  cart,  gig,  or  other  carriage. 
[AS.  thille ,  a  thin  strip  of  wood,  MIIG.  dille,  OHG. 
dilla,  thili.  a  board,  plank.] 

Thimble,  thim'bl,  n.  A  kind  of  indented  metallic  cap 
or  cover,  or  sometimes  a  ring,  for  the  finger,  used  in 
6ewing  to  protect  the  finger  from  the  needle.  ( Mech .) 
Any  tnim ole-shaped  appendage  or  fixture.  ( Naut .) 
An  iron  ring  with  a  groove  round  its  circumference, 
to  receive  the  rope  which  is  spliced  about  it.  [AS. 
thymel,  a  thumb -stall,  thuma,  a  thumb,  q.  v.]  — 
Thim'ble-ber'ry,  n.  A  raspberry,  esp.  a  species  of 
black  raspberry.  — rig,  n.  A  sleight-of-hand  trick 
played  with  3  cups,  shaped  like  thimbles,  and  a 
small  ball. —  v.  t.  To  cheat  by  means  of  small  cups 
or  thimbles,  and  a  pea  or  small  ball  placed  under 
one  of  the  thimbles,  and  quickly  shifted  to  another. 

Thin,  thin,  a.  [thinner; -nest.]  Having  little  thick¬ 
ness  or  extent  from  one  surface  to  the  opposite;  rare, 
not  dense,  —  applied' to  fluids  or  soft  mixtures;  not 
close;  not  crowded;  not  filling  the  space;  not  abun¬ 
dant;  not  full  or  well  grown;  slim;  small;  slender; 
lean;  gaunt;  fine;  not  full;  slight;  flimsy;  not  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  covering. —  adv.  Not  thickly  or  close¬ 
ly;  in  a  scattered  state.  —  v.  t.  [thinned  (thind), 
-NiNd.l  To  make  thin  in  any  of  its  senses,  make 
rare  or  less  thick,  attenuate,  make  less  close,  crowded, 
or  numerous;  to  rarefy,  make  less  dense.  —  v.  i.  To 
grow  or  beoome  thin.  [AS.  thi/nne,  OIIG.  dunni,  W. 
teneu,  L.  tenuis,  Gr.  tanaos,  Skr.  tanu,  thin,  slim,  tan, 
L.  tendere,  to  stretch;  s.  rt.  tenuity,  attenuate,  exten¬ 
uate,  tenable,  q.  v.,  tew!.}  —  Thin'ly,  adv.  —  Thing¬ 
ness,  n.  —  Thin'-skinned,  a.  Having  a  thin  skin;  sen-: 
sitive;  irritable. 

Thine,  thin,  pronominal  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
thee;  thy,  —  formerly  used  for  thy  before  a  vowel, 
f  Thine  is  used  when  the  substantive  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs  is  separated  from  the  pronoun,  or  when  the 
noun  is  not  expressed.]  [ME.  thin  (before  a  vowel) 
or  thi,  AS.  and  Ic.  thin,  orig.  gen.  of  thu  =  E.  thou, 
q.  v.]  —  Thy,  thi,  pron.  Of  or  belonging  to  thee;  the 
possessive  of  thee,  —  used  in  solemn  style  and  in  po-  I 


etry.  —  Thyself ',  pron.  An  emphasized  form  of  the 
personal  pronoun  of  the  2d  person, —  used  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  with  thou,  to  express  distinction  with  empha¬ 
sis. 

Thing,  thing,  n.  An  inanimate  object ;  any  lifeless 
material;  whatever  exists  or  is  conceived  to  exist,  as 
a  separate  being;  a  transaction  or  occurrence;  event; 
deed;  a  portion  or  part;  something;  a  diminutive  or 
slighted  object;  any  object  viewed  as  merely  exist¬ 
ing;  )>l.  clothes;  furniture;  appurtenances.  [AS.,  a 
thing,  also  a  cause,  sake,  office,  reason,  council;  Ic. 
thing,  D.  ding,  a  thing,  an  assembly,  meeting,  coun¬ 
cil,  Dan.  and  Sw.  ting,  a  thing,  an  assize,  G.  ding,  a 
thing;  s.  rt.  anything,  nothing ,  hustings,  q.  v.,  think.] 
—  Thing,  Ting,  n.  in  ancient  Scandinavia,  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  debate  on  public  affairs;  hustings. 

Think,  think,  v.  i.  [thought  (thawt),  thinking.]  To 
employ  any  of  the  intellectual  powers  except  sense 
and  perception;  to  call  anything  to  mind,  remem¬ 
ber;  to  reflect  upon  any  subject,  consider,  deliberate; 
to  form  an  opinion,  judge;  to  purpose,  intend,  de¬ 
sign:  to  presume,  venture  ;  to  expect,  guess,  cogi¬ 
tate,  ponder,  meditate,  imagine,  suppose,  believe.  — 
r.  t.  To  conceive,  imagine;  to  plan  or  design,  plot, 
compass;  to  believe,  consider,  esteem.  [AS.  thencan, 
tliencean  (imp.  tholite),  Dan.  teenke,  G.  denken,  OL. 
tongere,  to  think,  Lithuan.  tiketi,  to  believe  ;  s.  rt. 
thank,  thing.]  —  Think'er,  n.  One  who  thinks;  esp., 
one  who  thinks  in  a  particular  manner. —  Think'ing, 
p.  a.  Having  the  faculty  of  thought;  cogitative;  ca¬ 
pable  of  a  regular  train  of  ideas.  —  n.  Imagination; 
cogitation  ;  judgment.  —  Think'ingly,  adv.  By 
thought.  —  Thought,  thawt,  n.  Act  of  thinking;  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  mind  in  any  way  except  tense  and 
perception  ;  reflection  ;  meditation  ;  serious  consid¬ 
eration;  that  which  is  thought ;  an  opinion  ;  con¬ 
clusion;  judgment;  a  conceit;  a  fancy;  design;  pur¬ 
pose;  intention;  a  small  degree  or  quantity.  [AS. 
thoht.  1  —  Thought'ful,  -fulj  a.  Full  of  thought;  em¬ 
ployed  in  meditation;  having  the  mind  directed  to 
an  object;  promoting  serious  thought;  favorable  to 
musing  or  meditation.  —  Thought 'fully,  adv.  — 
Thought'fulness,  n.  —  Thought'less,  a.  Lacking  or 
free  from  thought;  careless;  negligent.  —  Thought'- 
lessly,  adv.  —  Thoughtlessness,  n. 

Third,  etc.  See  under  Three. 

Thirst,  therst,  n.  The  desire,  uneasiness,  Or  suffering, 
occasioned  by  want  of  drink;  eager  desire  after  any¬ 
thing.  —  v.i.  To  experience  a  painful  sensation  of 
the  throat,  or  fauces,  for  want  of  drink  ;  to  have  a 
vehement  desire.  [AS.  thurst,  thirst,  thyrstan,  to 
thirst,  Skr.  tarslia,  thirst,  trish,  to  thirst,  Ir.  tart, 
thirst,  drought,  Gr.  tersesthai,  to  become  dry,  L. 
torrere,  to  parch,  terra  (q.  v.),  dry  ground;  s.  rt.  tor¬ 
rid,  test,  toast,  tureen.]— Thirst'y, -Y,  a.  [-ier;  -iest.] 
Feeling  a  distressing  sensation  from  want  of  drink; 
deficient  in  moisture;  dry;  parched;  having  a  vehe¬ 
ment  desire  of  anything.  —  Thirst'ily,  -I-lT,  adv.  — 
Thirst'iness,  n. 

Thirteen,  Thirty,  etc.  See  under  Three. 

This,  this,  pron. ;  pi.  These,  thez.  A  pronoun,  used  as 
a  demonstrative, 
denoting  some¬ 
thing  that  is  pres¬ 
en  t  or  near  in  place 
or  time,  or  some¬ 
th  i  n  g  just  men¬ 
tioned,  dr  that  is 
just  about  to  be 
mentioned;  also 
denoting  the  last 
part,  as  a  period  of 
time  ;  also  as  op¬ 
posed  or  correla¬ 
tive  to  that,  and 
sometimes  as  o  p- 
posed  to  other . 

[AS.  t her ,  OIIG. 
deser,  this,  AS. 
thas,  those,  tines, 
these:  see  That.] 

Thistle,  this' si,  n.  Thistle. 

A  prickly  plant  of 

many  species  and  several  genera,  having  winged 
seeds:  most  of  the  species  are  troublesome  weeds, 
but  some  are  cultivated  as  flowers.  [AS.  thistel, 
OHG.  distil;  prob.  s.  rt.  OHG.  thinsan,  Lithuan. 
tasyti,  to  pull,  tear,  E.  <Am.]  —  This'tly,  -IT,  a.  Over¬ 
grown  with  thistles. 

Thither,  thith'er,  adv.  To  that  place,  —  opp.  to  hith¬ 
er;  to  that  point,  end,  or  result;  there.  [AS.  thider, 


fin,  cQbe,  fqll ;  moon,  fobts  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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that .]  — 
[AS.  thi- 


thyder ,  Goth,  thatro,  Skr.  tatra  ;  s.  rt. 
Thith'erward,  ad  a.  Toward  that  place. 
derweard .] 

Thole,  tliol,  T.'-pin,  n.  A  pin  inserted  into  the  gun¬ 
wale  of  a  boat,  to  keep  the  oar  in  place  when  used  in 
rowing.  [AS.  tliol,  a  thole,  Ic.  thollr,  a  fir  tree,  any 
tree,  peg,  thole;  cf.  axletree,  swingletree,  etc.] 

Thomaonianism,  tom-so'nY-an-izm,  n.  {Med.)  A  med¬ 
ical  system,  which  maintains  that  the  human  body 
is  composed  of  4  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water; 
and  that  metals  and  minerals,  being  extracted  from 
the  earth,  tend  to  carry  all  down  into  the  earth  who 
use  them  ;  that  the  tendency  of  vegetables  is  to 
spring  up  from  the  earth,  and  therefore  to  uphold 
man  from  the  grave,  —  so  called  from  the  founder, 
Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  of  Mass. 

Thong,  thong,  n.  A  strap  of  leather,  used  for  fasten¬ 
ing  anything.  [AS.  thwang,  orig.  a  twisted  string, 
etc.;  s.  rt.  twinge.] 

Thoral,  tho'ral,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  bed.  [L.  thorus, 
torus,  a  couch,  bed.] 

Thorax,  tho'raks,  n.  (Anal.)  The  portion  of  the  trunk 
between  the  neck  and  ab¬ 
domen  ;  the  chest.  (En- 
tom.)  The  2d  general  seg¬ 
ment  of  insects.  [L.  and 
Gr.,  a  breast  -  plate,  the 
part  of  the  body  covered 
Dy  a  breast-plate,  orig.  a 
defender;  s.  rt.  Skr.  dha- 
raka,  a  trunk  for  clothes, 
dhri,  to  maintain,  keep,  E. 
firm.]—  Thorac'ic,  -ras'ik, 
a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  tho¬ 
rax  or  breast. 

Thorn,  thflrn,  n.  A  sharp, 
ligneous,  or  woody  shoot 
from  the  stem  of  a  tree  or 
shrub;  a  spine,  —  popular¬ 
ly,  but  incorrectly,  a 
prickle  ;  a  tree  or  shrub 
armed  with  spines,  or 
sharp,  ligneous  shoots,  — 
incorrectly  applied  to  a 
bush  with  prickles;  any¬ 
thing  troublesome  ;  trou¬ 
ble;  care.  [AS.  and  Ic., 
lit.  a  piercer;  s.  rt.  trite.] 

—  Thorn'y,  -Y,  a.  [-ier  ; 

-iest.]  Full  of  thorns  or 
spines  ;  sharp  ;  pricking  ; 
troublesome  ;  vexatious ; 
harassing.  — Thorn'back,  n.  A  fish  of  the  ray  kind, 
which  has  prickles  on  its  back.  —  Thorn'-hedge,  n. 
A  hedge  or  fence  consisting  of  thorn. 

Thorough,  thur'o,  a.  Passing  through  or  to  the  end; 
complete;  perfect.  — prep.  Same  as  Through,  — 
(obs.)  [A  later  form  of  through,  q.  v.]  —  Thor'ough- 
ly,  -o-lY,  ad v.  In  a  thorough  manner;  fully;  en¬ 
tirely  ;  completely.  —  Thoroughness,  n.  —  Thor¬ 
oughfare,  n.  A  passage  through;  a  passage  from 
one  street  or  opening  to  another;  an  unobstructed 
way  ;  a  frequented  street.  —  Thorough  -  base,  n. 
(Mus.)  Representation  of  chords  by  figures  placed 
under  the  Dase,  —  sometimes  used  as  synonymous 
with  harmony.  — brace,  n.  A  leather  strap  support¬ 
ing  the  body  of  a  carriage,  and  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  spring. — bred,  a.  Of  pure  or  unmixed  breed; 
bred  from  the  best  blood,  as  horses;  completely  bred 
or  accomplished.  — go'ing,  a.  Going  through,  or 
to  the  end_or  bottom;  very  thorough;  complete. — 
-paced,  -past,  a.  Perfect  in  what  is  undertaken  ; 
complete;  going  all  lengths. — wort,  -wert,  n.  A 
N.  Amer.  plant  found  in  low  or  wet  grounds,  and 
valued  for  its  medicinal  properties;  boneset. 

Those,  thoz,  pron. ;  pi.  of  that.  See  This. 

Thou,  thow,  pron.  [ nom .  thou;  poss.  thy  or  thine; 
obj.  thee;  pi.  nom.  you  or  ye;  poss.  your  or  yours; 
obj.  you.]  The  second  personal  pronoun,  in  the 
sing,  number,  denoting  the  person  addressed, — 
used  in  the  solemn  or  poetical  style.  [AS.,  Ic.,  and 
Goth,  thu,  Dan.,  Sw.,  G.,  Ir.,  Ga.,  L.,  and  Per.  tu, 
Gr.  su,  tu,  Skr.  tvam;  s.  rt.  thine,  thy.] 

Though,  tho,  adv.  &  conj.  Granting;  admitting;  not¬ 
withstanding;  however,  —  used  in  familiar  language 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  [ME.  thogh,  AS.  theah, 
theh,  Ic.  tho,  OHG.  doh,  Goth,  thauh;  s.  rt.  although, 
that.]  —  As  though.  As  if;  of  the  same  kind,  or  in 
the  same  manner,  that  it  would  be,  if. 

Thought,  Thoughtful,  etc.  See  under  Think. 

Thousand,  thow'zand,  a.  Consisting  of  ten  hundred; 


Thorax. 

c  n,  spine;  a.  a,  a,  intercostal 
muscles  ;  b,  chest  muscles  ; 
cl,  thoracic  muscles;  e,  clav¬ 
icle  ;  f,  third  rib  ;  g,  ster¬ 
num,  or  breast-bone;  h,  dia¬ 
phragm  ;  i,  j,  ribs  ;  k,  l , 
false  ribs;  m  o ,  base  of  dia¬ 
phragm. 


being  10  times  100;  consisting  of  a  great  number  in¬ 
definitely. —  n.  The  number  of  ten  hundred;  in¬ 
definitely,  a  great  number;  a  symbol  representing 
one  thousand  units,  as,  1000,  M,  or  CIO.  [AS.  thus- 
end,  Ic.  thusund,  thushundradh :  see  Hundred; 
perh.  Ic.  thus-  =  Skr.  tuvi-,  for  tui-,  much,  very, 
many.] — Thou'sandth,  -zandth,  a.  Next  in  order 
after  999,  —  the  ordinal  of  thousand;  constituting 
one  of  1,000  equal  parts  into  which  anything  is  di¬ 
vided.  —  n.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  1,000; 
one  of  1,000  equal  parts. 

Thrall,  thrawl,  n.  A  slave;  bondman;  slavery;  bond¬ 
age  ;  servitude.  —  v.  t.  To  enslave,  inthrall.  [Ic. 
thrsell ,  OHG.  drigil,  a  serf,  slave,  lit.  one  who  runs 
on  errands;  s.  rt.  AS.  thrag,  Gr.  trochos,  a  course, 
Goth,  thragjan,  Gr.  trechein,  to  run.]  —  Thrall ''dom, 
-dum,  n.  Condition  of  a  thrall;  state  of  servitude. 

Thrash,  thrash,  v.  t.  [thrashed  (thrasht),  thrash¬ 
ing.]  To  beat  out  or  separate  the  grain  or  seeds 
from  with  a  flail,  thrashing-machine,  etc.;  to  beat 
soundly,  drub.  —  v.  i.  To  practice  thrashing  ;  to 
labor,  drudge;  to  beat  about.  [ME.  threschen,  thre- 
shen,  AS.  therscan,  thirscan  ;  same  as  thresh.]  — 
Thrash'er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  thrashes 
grain,  etc.;  the  fox-shark  or  sea-fox,  a  large  species 
of  shark.  — Thrash'ing-floor,  n.  A  floor  or  area  on 
which  grain  is  beaten  out. 

Thread,  thred,  n.  A  very  small  twist  of  flax,  wool, 
cotton,  silk,  or  the  like,  drawn  out  to  considerable 
length;  a  filament,  as  of  a  flower,  or  of  any  fibrous 
substance,  as  of  bark;  a  line  of  gold  or  silver;  some¬ 
thing  continued  in  a  long  course  or  tenor;  the  prom¬ 
inent  spiral  part  of  a  screw  or  nut.  —  v.  t.  To  pass 
a  thread  through  the  eye  of  (a  needle);  to  pass  or 
pierce  through,  as  a  narrow  way  or  channel.  [AS. 
thrsed,  a  thread,  thrawan,  to  twist,  throw,  G.  draht, 
drath,  thread,  wire,  drehen,  OHG.  drajan,  to  twist; 
same  as  thrid.]  —  Thread'bare,  -bar,  a.  Worn  to  the 
naked  thread;  having  the  nap  worn  off;  worn  out; 
trite;  hackneyed;  used  till  it  lias  lost  novelty  or  in¬ 
terest. —  Thread'y,  -Y,  a.  Like  thread  or  filaments; 
slender;  containing  or  consisting  of  thread. 

Threat,  thret,  n.  Declaration  of  an  intention  or  de¬ 
termination  to  inflict  punishment,  loss,  or  pain  on 
another  ;  menace ;  denunciation.  [AS.,  a  crowd, 
crush,  or  throng  of  people,  a  calamity,  trouble, 
pressure,  hence  a  threat,  rebuke,  orig.  imp.  of  thre- 
otan,  to  press,  afflict,  vex,  urge;  s.  rt.  L.  trudere,  to 
push,  crowd,  press  upon,  Gr.  truein,  to  afflict,  vex, 
trauma,  a  wound,  tmme,  a  hole,  thing  made  by  bor¬ 
ing,  trusis,  distress,  AS.  threa,  a  throe,  affliction,  E. 
throe,  trite,  abstruse,  extrude,  intrude,  obtrude ,  etc.] 

—  Threat'ful,  -ful,  a.  Full  of  threats;  having  a 
menacing  appearance.  —  Threat/ en,  -n,  v.  t.  [-ened 
(-nd),  -Enin g.]  To  hold  up  to,  as  a  terror,  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  evil;  to  menace;  to  exhibit  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  something  evil  or  unpleasant  as  approach¬ 
ing  to  or  toward.  —  v.  i.  To  use  threats  or  menaces. 

—  Threat'ener,  n.  —  Threat'ening,  p.  a.  Indicating 
a  threat  or  menace;  indicating  something  impend¬ 
ing;  imminent. 

Three,  thre,  a.  Two  and  one.  —  n.  The  sum  of  2  and 
1;  the  number  next  above  2;  a  symbol  representing 
three  units,  as  3  or  iii.  [AS.  threo,  thri,  Dan.  and 
Sw.  tre,  Ir.,  Ga.,  W.,  Russ.,  and  Skr.  tri,  L.  tres,  Gr. 
treis,  three;  s.  rt.  triad,  trinity,  tierce,  tertian .]  — 
Three'fold,  a.  Consisting  of  3,  or  thrice  repeated.— 
Threepence,  thrip'ens,  n.  A  small  silver  coin  of  3 
times  the  value  of  a  penny.  —  Three'penny,  thrip'- 
en-nY,  a.  Worth  3  pence  only;  worth  but  little;  poor; 
mean.  —  Three'-cor'nered,  a.  Having  3  corners  or 
angles.  — deck'er,  n.  (Maid.)  A  vessel  of  war  car¬ 
rying  guns  on  3  decks.  — ply,  a.  Consisting  of  3 
distinct  webs  inwrought  together  in  weaving,  as 
cloth  or  carpeting.  — sid  ed,  a.  Having  3  sides,  esp. 
3  plane  sides.  —  Thrice,  thrls,  adv.  Three  times;  re¬ 
peatedly;  earnestly;  emphatically;  very.  [ME.  thriet 
(2  syl.),  AS.  thriwan,  thrice,  fr.  thri,  three.]  — Third, 
therd,  a.  The  next  after  the  2d;  coming  after  2  of 
the  same  class;  constituting  or  being  one  of  3  equal 
parts  into  which  anything  is  divided.  —  n.  The  quo¬ 
tient  of  a  unit  divided  by  3;  one  of  3  equal  parts;  the 
(JOth  part  of  a  second  of  time.  (Mas.)  The  interval 
of  a  tone  and  a  semitone,  embracing  3  diatonic  de¬ 
grees  of  the  scale, —called  also,  third  sound. — pi. 
(Law.)  The  3d  part  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  hus¬ 
band,  which,  by  some  local  laws,  the  widow  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  enjoy  during  her  life.  [For  tfirid,  ME.  thridde, 
AS.  thridda,  fr.  thri.] — Third  estate.  In  Eng.  the 
commons,  or  the  commonalty,  who  are  represented 
in  Parliament  by  the  Commons;  in  France,  the  body 


am,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare;  end,  eve,  term ;  In,  Ice;  Odd,  tone,  or; 
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ot  the  people,  exclusive  of  the  nobility  and  titled 
classes;  the  commons,  —  so  called  previously  to  the 
Revolution  of  178!/.—  Third 'ly,  udv.  In  the  3d  place. 

—  Thir'teen,  thSr'ten,  a.  One  more  than  12;  10  and 
3.  —  n.  The  sum  of  10  and  3;  a  symbol  representing 
thirteen  units,  as  13,  or  xiii.  [AS.  thredtyne,  fr.  thn, 
m.,  threo,  f.  and  neut.,  and  tyn,  ten,  10.]  -  Thir'- 
teenth,  -tenth,  a.  Next  in  order  after  the  12th;  be- 
in^  one  of  13  equal  parts  into  which  anything  is  di¬ 
vided. —  n.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  13; 
one  of  13  equal  parts.  ( Mils .)  The  interval  compris¬ 
ing  an  octave  and  a  sixth.  —  Thirsty,  -tY,  a.  Three 
times  10;  one  more  than  20.  — n.  The  sum  of  3  times 
10,  or  20  and  10;  a  symbol  representing  thirty  units, 
as  30,  or  xxx.  [AS.  thirtig .]  —  Thir'tieth,  -tY-eth,  a. 
Next  in  order  after  the  20th;  being  one  of  30  equal 
parts  into  which  anything  is  divided.  —  n.  The  quo¬ 
tient  of  a  unit  divided  by  30;  one  of  30  equal  parts. 

Threnody,  thren'o-dY,  n.  A  song  of  lamentation;  a 
short  funereal  poem  ;  dirge.  [Gr.  threnodia,  fr. 
threnos ,  a  wailing,  lamenting  (s.  rt.  drone),  and  ode 
=  E.  ode  ] 

Thresh,  thresh,  v.  t.  To  thrash.  [See  Tiirash.] — 
Thresh'old,  -old,  n.  The  door-sill;  the  plank,  stone, 
or  piece  of  timber  which  lies  at  the  bottom  or  under 
a  door;  entrance;  gate;  door;  the  place  or  point  of 
entering  or  beginning;  outset.  [AS.  therscold,  t  her  st¬ 
ew  aid,  lit.  the  piece  of  wood  which  is  beaten  (by 
persons  entering),  fr.  therscan  =  E.  to  thrash  (q.  v.), 
and  icald,  wood.] 

Threw.  See  Throw. 

Thrice.  See  under  Three. 

Thrid,  thrid,  v.  t.  To  slide  through,  by  a  narrow  pas¬ 
sage;  to  pass,  as  a  thread  through  the  eye  of  a  needle; 
to  thread.  [Same  as  thread.] 

Thrift,  etc.  See  under  Thrive. 

Thrill,  thril,  n.  A  drill;  a  warbling;  trill;  a  breathing 
place  or  hole;  a  thrilling  sensation. —  v.  t.  [thrilled 
(tlirild),  thrilling.]  To  perforate  by  turning  a 
pointed  instrument;  to  bore,  drill;  to  pierce,  pene¬ 
trate,  affect,  as  if  by  something  that  pierces  or  pricks, 
or  that  causes  a  tingling  sensation.—  v.  i.  To  pierce, 
as  something  sharp;  to  penetrate;  to  cause  a  tingling 
sensation  that  runs  through  the  system  with  a  slight 
shivering;  to  feel  a  sharp,  shivering  sensation,  run¬ 
ning  through  the  body.  [AS.  thyrlian,  to  pierce 
through,  thyrel ,  a  hole,  tliurh  —  E.  through  ;  s.  rt.  D. 
drillen  —  E.  to  drill,  fr.  OD.  drille,  a  hole,  also  E. 
nostril.] 

Thrive,  thrlv,  v.  i.  [thrived  (thrlvd);  p.  p.  thrived 
or  thriven;  thriving.]  To  prosper  by  industry, 
economy,  and  good  management  of  property  ;  to 
prosper  in  any  business;  to  grow  vigorously  or  lux¬ 
uriantly,  as  a  plant;  to  flourish.  [Ic.  thrifa,  to  grasp, 
grip,  seize,  thrifask,  to  seize  for  one’s  self,  thrive, 
thrift,  prosperity  =  E.  thrift.]  —  Thriv'er,  n.—' Thrift. 
7i.  A  thriving  state  or  condition;  economical  man¬ 
agement  in  regard  to  property;  success  and  advance 
in  the  acquisition  of  property;  vigorous  growth,  as 
of  a  plant.  —  Thrift'y,  -Y.  a. '  [-ier;  -iest.]  Given 
to,  or  evincing,  thrift;  using  economy  and  good 
management  of  property;  thriving  by  industry  and 
frugality;  increasing  in  wealth;  growing  rapidly  or 
vigorously,  as  a  plant;  thriving.  —  Thrift'ily,  -Y-1Y, 
adv.  In  a  thrifty  manner;  frugally;  successfully; 
prosperously.  —  Thrift'iness,  n.  —  Thrift'less,  a. 
Not  thrifty  ;  not  showing  industry,  frugality,  or 
good  management;  profuse;  extravagant;  not  thriv¬ 
ing. 

Throat,  throt,  n.  ( Anat .)  The  portion  of  the  neck 
anterior  to  the  spinal  column,  with  its  cavities  or 
passages  and  blood-vessels;  the  gullet  or  the  wind¬ 
pipe;  entrance;  a  passage  from  the  external  opening 
to'the  internal  cavity  of  any  thing  or  place;  a  neck. 
[AS.  throte,  G.  drossel,  throat,  throttle;  s.  rt.  stream .] 

—  Throt'tle,  throt'tl,  n.  The  windpipe  or  trachea; 
weasand.  —  v.  i.  To  have  the  throat  obstructed,  so 
as  to  endanger  suffocation;  to  choke,  suffocate;  to 
breathe  hard,  as  when  nearly  suffocated.  —  v.  t.  To 
grasp  or  compress  the  throat  of,  so  as  to  obstruct 
breathing;  to  choke,  strangle. 

Throb,  throb,  v.  i.  [throbbed  (throbd),  -ring.]  To 
beat,  as  the  heart  or  pulse,  with  more  than  usual 
force  or  rapidity;  to  palpitate. —  n.  A  beat,  or  strong 
pulsation ;  a  violent  beating  of  the  heart  and  arter¬ 
ies;  a  palpitation.  [S.  rt.  Russ,  trepete,  palpitation, 
trembling,  fear,  trepetate ,  to  throb,  palpitate  with 
joy,  L.  trepidus,  alarmed:  see  Trepidation.] 

Throe,  thro,  n.  Extreme  pain;  violent  pang;  anguish; 
agony;  esp.,  the  anguish  of  travail  in  childbirth,  or 
parturition.  [AS.  t/ired,  for  threaw,  chiding,  men¬ 


ace,  affliction,  fr.  threuwan,  to  suffer,  afflict;  s.  rt. 
trite,  threat.] 

Throne,  thron,  w.  A  chair  of  state,  commonly  a  royal 
seat;  sovereign  power  and  dignity;  one  invested  with 
power  or  authority.  —  v.  t.  [throned  (thrond), 
throning.]  To  place  on  a  royal  seat,  enthrone;  to 
place  in  an  elevated  position,  exalt.  [ME.  and  OF. 
trone,  Gr.  thronos,  a  seat,  chair,  lit.  a  support;  s.  rt. 
Skr.  dhri,  to  bear,  hold,  support,  dharani ,  the  earth.] 

Throng,  throng,  n.  A  multitude  of  living  beings  press¬ 
ing  or  pressed  into  a  close  body  or  assemblage; 
crowd.  —  v.  i.  [thronged  (throngd),  thronging.] 
To  crowd  together;  to  press  into  a  close  body,  as  a 
multitude  of  persons.—  v.  t.  To  crowd,  or  press  (per¬ 
sons).  [AS.  gethrang,  a  throng,  thringan,  to  crowd, 
press.] 

Throstle,  thros'l,  n.  The  song-thrush;  mavis.  [AS., 
a  thrush,  q.  v.] 

Throstle,  thros'l,  n.  A  machine  for  spinning  wool,  cot¬ 
ton,  etc.,  which  makes  a  singing  noise:  its  motion  is 
continuous, —  drawing,  twisting,  and  winding  at 
the  same  time,  instead  of  the  alternate  action  of  the 
mule. 

Throttle.  See  under  Throat. 

Through,  throo,  prep.  From  end  to  end  of,  or  from 
side  to  side  of;  between  the  sides  or  walls  of;  with¬ 
in;  by  means  of;  by  the  agency  of;  over  the  whole 
surface  or  extent  of;  among  or  in  the  midst  of;  from 
beginning  to  end;  to  the  end  or  conclusion.  —  adv. 
From  one  end  or  side  to  the  other;  from  beginning 
to  end;  to  the  end;  to  the  ultimate  purpose.  [AS. 
tliurh ,  Goth,  thairli,  through;  s.  rt.  AS.  thyrel,  Goth. 
thairko,  a  hole,  L.  terere ,  to  bore,  trans,  across,  Skr. 
trias,  through,  over,  fr.  tri,  to  pass  over,  E.  thrill, 
trite ;  same  as  thorough.]  —  To  fall  through.  To  be 
given  up,  as  a  project  or  plan,  before  being  brought 
to  an  issue;  to  be  abandoned;  to  fail.—  Throughout', 
prep.  Quite  through;  in  every  part  of;  from  one  ex¬ 
tremity  to  the  other  of.  —  adv.  In_every  part. 

Throw,  thro,  v.  t.  [imp.  threw  (throo);  p.  p.  thrown 
(thron);  throwing.]  To  fling  or  cast  in  a  winding 
direction;  to  hurl;  to  fling  or  cast  in  any  manner;  to 
propel,  project,  send;  to  wind  or  twist  2  or  more  fila¬ 
ments  of  (silk,  etc.)  so  as  to  form  one  thread.  ( Pot¬ 
tery .)  To  form  or  shape  roughly  on  a  potter’s  wheel. 
To  venture  at  dice;  to  divest  or  strip  one’s  self  of; 
to  put  off;  to  put  on,  spread  carelessly;  to  overturn, 
prostrate  in  wrestling. —  v.  i.  To  perform  the  act  of 
casting;  to  cast;  esp.  to  cast  dice.  — n.  Act  of  hurl¬ 
ing  or  flinging  ;  a  driving  or  propelling  from  the 
hand,  or  from  an  engine;  a  cast  of  dice;  manner  in 
which  dice  fall  when  cast;  the  distance  which  a  mis¬ 
sile  is  or  may  be  thrown;  a  turner’s  lathe.  [AS. 
thrawan,  to  twist,  whirl,  hurl;  s.  rt.  L.  torquere,  G. 
drehen,  D.  draaijen,  to  twist,  Skr.  tarku,  a  spindle, 
E.  thread ,  throng,  torture.] — To  throw  away.  To 
lose  by  neglect  or  folly;  to  spend  in  vain;  to  reject. 
—  Tot. hack.  To  retort,  cast  back  (a  reply);  to  re¬ 
ject,  refuse.  —  To  t.  by.  To  lay  aside  or  neglect  as 
useless. —  To  t.  down.  To  subvert,  overthrow,  de¬ 
stroy;  to  bring  down  from  a  high  station,  degrade. — 
Tot.  in.  To  inject  (a  fluid);  to  deposit  with  others; 
to  add  without  enumeration  or  valuation;  to  give  up 
or  relinquish.  —  To  t.  off.  To  expel,  clear  from;  to 
reject,  discard.  —  To  t.  on.  To  cast  on,  load.  —  Tot. 
one’s  self  down.  To  lie  down.  —  To  t.  one's  self  on  or 
upon.  To  resign  one’s  self  to  the  favor,  clemency, 
or  sustaining  power  of.  —  To  t.  out.  To  cast  out,  re¬ 
ject  or  discard,  expel;  to  utter,  give  utterance  to, 
speak. —  Tot.  up.  To  resign,  give  up;  to  discharge 
from  the  stomach.  —  Throw'er,  n.  One  who  throws; 
one  who  throws  or  twists  silk;  a  throwster;  one  who 
shapes  vessels  on  a  potter’s  wheel.  —  Throw'ster,  n. 
One  who  throws,  twists,  or  winds  silk. 

Thrum,  thrum,  n.  One  of  the  ends  of  weavers’  threads; 
a  tuft;  any  coarse  yarn. — v.t.  [thrummed  (thrumd), 
-mino.]  To  furnish  with  thrums;  to  insert  tufts  in. 
[Ic.  thromr,  edge,  verge,  brim,  OD.  drom,  thread  on 
a  shuttle,  G.  trumm,  end,  thrum,  stump  of  a  tree;  s. 
rt.  L.  terminus,  Gr.  terma,  end,  E.  term.] 

Thrum,  thrum,  v.  i.  To  play  rudely  or  monoto¬ 
nously  on  an  instrument  with  the  fingers. — v.  t. 
[thrummed  (thrumd),  -mino.]  To  play  (an  instru¬ 
ment)  in  a  rude  or  monotonous  manner.  [Ic.  thru- 
ma,  to  rattle,  thunder,  9w.  trumma,  to  beat,  drum;  s. 
rt.  drum,  q.  v.] 

Thrush,  thrush,  n.  A  small,  plainly-colored  migratory 
singing  bird,  of  many  species,  including  the  sor.g 
thrush,  robin,  mocking-bird,  etc.  [AS.  thrysce,  also 
throstle,  OHG.  drosca,  MHG.  trostel,  L.  turdus,  Litli- 
uan.  strazdas,  a  thrush;  perh.  s.  rt.  Gr.  strizein,  t< 
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twitter,  L.  strix,  a 
screech-owl,  stumus  = 

E.  starling .] 

Thrush,  thrush,  n. 

{Far.)  An  inflamma¬ 
tory  and  suppurating 
affection  in  the  feet  of 
the  horse  and  some 
other  animals.  {Med.) 

Small  ulcers  in  the 
mouth,  fauces,  and 
esophagus,  white,  like 
curdled  milk, or  black, 
and  ending  in  black  or 
white  sloughs.  [Dan. 
troske,  thrush  on  the  tongue,  tor,  AS.  thyrr,  dry;  s. 
rt.  thirst.] 

Thrust,  thrust,  v.  t.  thrust,  tiikusting.]  To  push 
or  drive  with  force;  to  impel.  —  v.  i.  To  make  a 
push,  attack  with  a  pointed  weapon  ;  to  enter  by 
pushing,  squeeze  in;  to  push  forward,  press  on,  in¬ 
trude.  —  n.  A  violent  push  or  driving,  as  with  a 
pointed  weapon  or  with  the  hand  or  foot;  attack;  as¬ 
sault.  {Arch.)  A  horizontal,  outward  pressure,  as 
of  an  arch  against  its  abutments.  [1c.  thrysta,  to 
thrust,  compress,  force,  compel;  s.  rt.  L.  t rut/ere,  to 
thrust,  peril.  Sw.  trut,  a  snout,  E.  thread,  throw, 
threat,  trite.]  —  To  thrust  one's  self.  To  obtrude, 
intrude,  enter  where  one  is  not  invited  or  not  wel¬ 
come.  —  To  t.  through.  To  pierce,  stab.  —  Thrust'- 


er,  n. 

Thud,  thud,  n.  A  sound  as  of  a  heavy  stroke  upon 
the  ground;  a  stroke,  or  blow,  causing  a  blunt,  dull, 
and  hollow  sound.  [AS.  thoden,  a  whirlwind;  see 
Thump.] 

Thug,  tnug,  n.  One  of  a  Hindoo  sect  of  robbers  and 
assassins  who  practiced  murder  stealthily  (esp.  by 
strangling)  and  from  religious  motives.  [Hind,  thug, 
a  deceiver,  robber,  fr.  thagud,  to  deceive.] 

Thumb,  tlium,  n.  The  short,  thick  finger  of  the  hu¬ 
man  hand,  or  the  corresponding  member  of  other 
animals.  —  v.  t.  [thumbed  (thumd),  thumbing.]  To 
handle  awkwardly;  to  play  with  the  fingers;  to  soil 
or  wear  with  the  thumb  or  the  fingers.  —  v.  i.  To 
play  with  the  thumbs,  or  with  the  thumbs  and  fin¬ 
gers;  to  thrum.  [AS.  thimia,  lit.  the  thick  finger;  s. 
rt.  tumid,  q.  v.]  —  Thumb'-screw,  n.  A  screw  having 
the  head  flattened  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  so 
that  it  may  be  turned  by  the  thumb  and  fore  finger; 
an  instrument  of  torture  for  crushing  the  thumb.  — 
-stall,  n.  A  kind  of  thimble  or  ferrule  of  iron,  horn, 
or  leather,  for  protecting  the  thumb. 

Thummim,  thum'mim,  n.  pi.  Perfections, —  a  Hebrew 
word.  [The  urim  and  thummim  were  worn  as  orna¬ 
ments  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest  when  he 
attended  the  altar,  but  what  they  were  has  never 
been  ascertained.]  [Heb.  tummim,  pi.  of  tom,  perfec¬ 
tion,  tamam,  to  be  perfect.] 

Thump,  thump,  n.  The  sudden  fall  of  a  heavy  weight; 
the  sound  made  by  the  sudden  fall  of  a  heavy  body, 
as  of  a  hammer,  etc.;  a  sudden  blow  with  anything 
blunt  or  heavy.  —  v.  t.  [thumped  (thumt),  thump¬ 
ing.]  To  strike  or  beat  with  something  thick  or 
heavy,  or  so  as  to  cause  a  dull  sound.  —  v.  i.  To 
strike  or  fall  with  a  heavy  blow.  [Ic.  dum]>a,  to 
thump;  perh.  s.  rt.  Gr.  tuptein,  to  strike,  tumpanon, 
a  drum  =  E.  tympanum.]  —  Thump'er,  n. 

Thunder,  thun'der,  n.  The  sound  following  a  flash  of 
lightning;  a  thunder-bolt;  any  loud  noise;  an  alarm¬ 
ing  or  startling  threat  or  denunciation. — v.i.  [thun- 
Debed  (-d?rd),  -dering.]  To  sound,  rattle,  or  roar, 
as  an  explosion  of  electricity;  to  make  a  loud  noise, 
esp.,  a  heavy  sound,  of  some  continuance. —  v.  t.  To 
emit  with  noise  and  terror;  to  publish  (a  threat,  de¬ 
nunciation,  etc.).  [AS.  thunor,  D.  donder,  OHG.  tho- 
nar,  thunder,  Ic.  l’horr,  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder, 
also  thunder  ;  s.  rt.  L.  tonare,  to  thunder,  Skr.  tan, 
to  sound,  Gr.  stenein,  Lithuan.  steneti,  to  groan,  E. 
stun.]  —  Thun'derer,  n.  One  who  thunders,  —  an  ep¬ 
ithet  applied  by  the  ancients  to  Jupiter.  —  Thun'- 
derous,  -us,  a.  Producing  thunder;  making  a  noise 
like  thunder;  sonorous.  —  Thun'derstruck,  />.  a.  As¬ 
tonished;  amazed;  struck  dumb  by  something  sur¬ 
prising  or  terrible  suddenly  presented  to  the  mind  or 
view.  —  Thursday,  therz'da,  n.  The  5th  day  of  the 
week;  the  day  after  Wednesday  and  before  Friday. 
[AS.  thunres  uag,  fr.  thunres ,  genitive  of  thunor,  and 
dag,  day,  Ic.  Thorsdagr,  Thor’s  day,  Thursday,  D. 
Donderdag.]  —  Thun'der-bolt,  n.  A  shaft  of  light¬ 
ning;  a  daring  or  irresistible  hero;  ecclesiastical  de¬ 
nunciation  ;  iulmination. - clap,  n.  A  burst  of 


thunder;  sudden  report  ol  an  explosion  of  electrici¬ 
ty.—  -show/er,  n.  A  shower  accompanied  with  thun¬ 
der.  — storm,  n.  A  storm  accompanied  with  light¬ 
ning  and  thunder.— -struck,  a.  Struck  by  lightning; 
greatly  astonished. — tube,  n.  A  fulgurite,  q.  v. 

Thurible,  thu'rl-bl,  n.  A  censer  of  metal,  for  burning 
incense,  held  in  the  hand  or  suspended  by  chains, 
used  in  solemn  services  of  tire  Rom.  Cath.  Chuich. 
[E.  thurihulum,  fr.  thus ,  thuris,  frankincense,  fr.  Gr. 
thuos,  a  sacrifice,  an  offering,  fr.  thuein,  to  sacrifice; 
s.  rt.  L ./limits,  Skr.  dhuma,  smoke,  E.  .fume,  thyme. j 
—  Thurif 'erous,  -rif'gr-us,  a.  Producing  or  hearing 
frankincense.  [L.  thurifer,  fr.  thus  and  ferre,  to 
bear.]  —  Thurifica'tion,  n.  The  act  of  fuming  with 
incense,  or  of  burning  incense.  [L. ./ace/e,  to  make.] 

Thursday.  See  under  Thunder. 

Thus,  thus,  ad v.  In  this  or  that  manner;  on  this  vise; 
to  this  degree  or  extent;  so.  [AS.,  OS.,  and  OFries.; 
s.  rt.  this.] 

Thwack,  thwak, v.  t.  [thwacked  (thwakt),  thwack¬ 
ing.]  To  strike  with  something  flat  or  heavy;  to 
bang,  beat,  thrash,  thump.  —  n.  A  heavy  blow  with 
something  flat  or  heavy;  a  thump.  [AS.  thaccian,  to 
stroke,  Ic.  thjokka,  to  thump;  same  as  whack..] 

Thwart,  thwawrt,  u.  Across  something  else  ;  trans¬ 
verse.  —v.  t.  To  move  across  or  counter  to;  to  cross; 
to  cross  (a  purpose),  oppose,  frustrate,  defeat.  —  v.  i. 
To  move  or  go  in  an  oblique  or  crosswise  manner. — 
n.  (A ’aut.)  A  seat  or  bench  placed  athwart  a  boat, 
for  the  rowers  to  sit  upon.  [AS.  thweorh,  perverse, 
transverse,  Ic.  thverr,  across,  Sw.  tvar,  cross,  un¬ 
friendly,  Goth,  tlncairhs,  cross,  angry;  s.  rt.  I,,  terere, 
to  bore,  E.  torture,  trite.]  —  Thwart'-ships,  adv. 
(Aaut.)  Across  the  ship. 

Thy.  See  under  Thine. 

Thyine  wood,  thi'in-wd&d.  A  precious  wood,  men¬ 
tioned  Her.  xviii.,  thought  to  be  from  a  tree  which  is 
a  native  of  Barbary,  and  allied  to  the  pines.  [Gr. 
thuinos,  pert,  to  the  tree  thuia,  an  African  tree  with 
sweet-smelling  wood,  fr.  thuein,  to  sacrifice,  smell: 
see  Thurible.]  —  Thyme,  tim,  n.  {Hot.)  A  fragrant 
plant:  the  garden  thyme  is  a  warm,  pungent  aromafi- 
ic,  used  to  give  a  relish  to  seasoning,  soups,  etc.  [F. 
thym,  L.  thymus,  Gr.  thumos,  fr.  thuein.]  —  Thym'y, 
-I,  a.  Abounding  in  thyme;  fragrant. 

Thyroid,  thi'roid,  a.  Resembling  a  shield.  [Gr.  thu- 
reoeides,  shield-shaped,  fr.  thureos,  a  shield  (fr.  thu- 
ra ,  a  door),  and  eidos,  form.]  —  Thyroid  cartilage. 
( Anat .)  A  cartilage  constituting  the  anterior,  supe¬ 
rior,  and  largest  part  of  the  larynx,  popularly  called 
Adam's  apple. 

Tiara,  te-ii'ra,  n.  A  form  of  head-dress  resembling  a 
hat  with  a  high  crown,  worn  by 
the  ancient  Persians;  the  pope's 
triple  crow'n.  [I,,  and  Gr.  a  Per¬ 
sian  head-dress,  prob.  fr.  Per. 
taj,  a  crown,  diadem,  crest.] 

Tibia,  tib'I-a,  n.  (Anat.)  The 
shin-bone  ;  the  larger  of  the  2 
bones  which  form  the  2d  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  leg:  see  Skeleton. 

[L.,  the  shin-bone,  also  a  pipe  or 
flute,  orig.  made  of  bone.]— Tib'- 
ial,  a.  Pert,  to  the  large  bone  of 
the  leg;  pert,  to  a  pipe  or  flute. 

Tic,  tik,  n.  (J led.)  A  local  and 
habitual  convulsive  motion  of 
certain  muscles;  esp.,  such  a  motion  of  some  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face  ;  twitching  ;  vellication.  [F.,  a 
twitching,  LG.  tukken,  to  twitch,  D.  tik,_a  touch, 
pat;  s.  rt.  tickle .]  —  Tic '-douloureux,  -ddo-loo-roo',  n. 
(Med.)  Neuralgia  in  the  face;  a  painful  affection  of 
a  nerve,  coming  on  in  sudden  attacks,  usually  in  the 
head  or  face.  [F.  douloureux,  L.  dolorosus,  painful, 
dolor,  pain.] 

Tick,  tik,  n.  Credit;  trust.  [Contr.  of  ticket,  —  fr.  old 
phrase  to  buy  things  on  ticket.] 

Tick,  tik,  n.  (Entom.)  A  small  parasitical  blood-suck- 
inginsect,  that  infests  sheep,  dogs,  goats,  cows,  etc. 
[OD.  and  LG.  teke,  G.  zecke ,  a  tick  ;  s.  rt.  Ic.  taka, 
Goth,  tekan,  to  touch,  E.  take,  tickle.] 

Tick,  tik,  n.  The  cover  or  case  of  a  bed,  etc.,  for  con¬ 
taining  feathers,  wool,  straw’,  etc. ;  a  bed-tick  ;  tick¬ 
ing.  [LL.  techa,  teca,  a  linen  case,  tick,  L.  theca,  Gr. 
theke,  a  case,  fr.  titlienai,  to  put,  place;  s.  rt.  theme.]  — 
Tick'ing,  n.  A  strong,  closely-woven  cloth  of  linen 
or  cotton  used  for  making  ticks  for  beds,  mattresses, 
pillows,  etc. 

Tick,  v.  i.  [ticked  (tikt),  ticking.]  To  make  a  small, 
sharp  noise,  as  a  watch  or  clock;  to  beat,  click.  —  n. 
A  distinct,  quick  beat,  as  of  a  watch  or  clock  ;  any 


fim.  fame,  far,  piss  or  operd,  fare  ;  Part.  eve.  tSrm  ;  In,  Ice ;  Sdd,  tone,  6r ; 
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small  mark  to  direct  attention  to  something  else,  or 
to  serve  as  a  check.  [Onomat.] 

Ticket,  tik'et,  n.  A  small  piece  of  paper  serving  as  a 
notice,  certificate,  or  distinguishing  token  of  some¬ 
thing  ;  a  certificate  of  right  of  admission  to  a  place 
of  assembly,  or  to  be  carried  in  a  public  conveyance; 
a  label  to  snow  the  character  or  price  of  goods  in  a 
parcel;  a  certificate  or  token  of  a  share  in  a  lottery, 
etc.;  in  U.  S.  politics,  a  list  of  candidates  to  be  voted 
for  at  an  election;  a  set  of  nominations.  — v.  t.  To 
distinguish  by  a  ticket*  to  put  a  ticket  on  (goods, 
etc.);  to  furnish  with  a  ticket.  [OF.  etiqyet,  a  little 
note,  bill,  ticket,  fr.  G.  sticken  =  E.  to  stick ;  hence 
etiquette  and  tick,  credit.) 

Tickle,  tik'l,  v.  t.  [-led  (-Id),  -lino.]  To  touch  light¬ 
ly,  so  as  to  cause  a  peculiar  thrilling  sensation, 
which  commonly  causes  laughter;  to  please  by  slight 
gratification. — r.i.  To  feel  titillation;  to  excite  the 
sensation  of  titillation.  [ME.  tikelen ,  to  tickle,  tikel, 
ticklish,  casilv  moved,  unstable,  D.  tik,  a  touch  :  see 
Tic.l  —  Tick'ler,  n.  —  Tick'lish,  a.  Sensible  to  slight 
touches ;  easily  tickled  ;  standing  so  as  to  be  liable 
to  totter  and  fall  at  the  slightest  touch  ;  difficult  ; 
nice;  critical.  —  Tick'lishness,  n. 

Tidbit,  tid'bit,  Tit'bit,  n.  A  delicate  or  tender  piece 
of  anything  eatable.  [Prob.  AS.  tit,  a  teat,  q.  v.) 

Tide,  tid,  n.  Grig.,  time,  season;  the  alternate  rising 
and  falling,  twice  each  lunar  day,  of  the  waters  or 
the  ocean,  and  of  bays,  rivers,  etc.,  connected  there¬ 
with.  [The  flow  or  rising  of  the  water  is  called./toorY- 
tide,  and  the  reflux,  ebb-tide:  see  also  Spring-tide 


Spring  and  Neap  Tides. 


and  Neap-tide.]  Stream;  current ;  tendency  or  di¬ 
rection  of  causes,  influences,  or  events;  course;  cur¬ 
rent;  favorable  concurrence  of  causes  or  influences. 

—  v.  t.  To  drive  with  the  tide  or  stream.  —  v.  i.  To 
pour  a  tide  or  flood.  (Naut.)  To  work  in  or  out  of 
a  river  or  harbor  by  favor  of  the  tide,  and  anchor 
when  it  becomes  adverse.  [AS.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  tid, 
Ic.  tidh,  OHG.  zit,  time,  hour  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  day,  Gr. 
daimtnai ,  to  allot,  dasasthai,  to  divide,  E.  time,  be¬ 
tide.]  —  Tid'al,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  or  resembling  the 
tides;  periodically  rising  and  falling,  or  flowing  and 
ebbing.  ->  Tidal  reave.  An  unexpected  tide-like 
wave,  rising  violently  to  an  extraordinary  height 
and  sweeping  over  districts  above  high-water  mark. 

—  Tide'-lock,  n.  A  lock  situated  between  an  en¬ 
trance-basin,  and  a  canal,  harbor,  or  river,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  communication  between  them,  being  fur¬ 
nished  with  double  gates,  so  that  craft  can  pass 
either  way  at  all  times  of  the  tide;  —  called  also 

guard-lock. - wait'er,  n.  An  officer  who  watches 

the  landing  of  goods,  to  secure  the  payment  of  du¬ 
ties.—  Tides'-man,  tidz'man,  n. ;  pi.- men.  An  officer 
who  remains  on  board  of  a  merchant  ship  till  the 
goods  are  landed,  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  duties. 

—  Ti'dings,  n.  pi.  Account  of  what  has  taken 
place,  and  was  not  before  known  ;  news  ;  advice  ; 
information  ;  intelligence.  [ME.  tilling,  tithing,  Ic. 
tidhindi,  Dan.  tidende,  G.  ze  thing,  tidings,  news,  AS. 
tidan,  Ic.  tidha,  to  happen,  fr.  tidh,  tide,  time.]  — 
Ti'dy,  -df,  a.  [-dier;  -diest.1  Arranged  in  good 
order:  neat;  kept  in  proper  and  becoming  neatness, 
or  habitually  keeping  things  so.  —  n.  A  cover  for 
the  back  of  a  chair,  arms  of  a  sofa,  etc. ;  a  child’s 
pinafore.  [Dan.  and  Sw.,  tulig,  timely  fr.  tid,  G. 


zeitig.]— Ti'dily,  -dY-lY,  adv.  In  a  tidv  manner;  with 
neat  simplicity.  —  Ti'diness,  n. 

Tie,  ti,r.  t.  [tied  (tid),  tying.]  To  fasten  with  a  band 
or  cord  ana  knot ;  to  bind ;  to  fold  and  make  fast,  knit, 
complicate  ;  to  knot ;  to  unite  so  as  not  to  be  easily 
parted:  to  fasten;  to  hold  or  constrain  by  authority 
or  moral  influence;  to  restrain,  confine.  ’( Miis .)  To 
unite  (notes)  by  a  cross  line,  or  by  a  curve  line  drawn 
over  them. — n.  A  knot;  fastening;  bond;  obliga¬ 
tion,  moral  or  legal;  a  knot  of  hair;  an  equality  in 
numbers,  as  of  votes,  etc.,  which  prevents  either 
party  from  being  victorious.  (Arch.  &  Eng.)  Any 
part,  as  a  beam,  rod,  etc.,  for  holding  2  bodies  or 
parts  together.  ( Mus .)  A  line 
drawn  across  the  stems  of  notes, 
or  a  curved  line  written  over  or 
under  the  notes,  signifying  that 
they  are  to  be  slurred,  or  closely 
united  in  the  performance.  [AS. 
teag,  teah,  a  rope,  Ic.  tang,  a 
string,  tie,  AS.  teohan,  Goth,  tiu- 


Tie.  (Mus.) 


han,  to  pull,  draw  =  E.  tug.  tore,  L.  ducere ,  to  draw.] 
—  Ti'  er,  u.  One  who,  or  that  which,  ties;  a  child’s 
apron  witfiput  sleeves,  and  covering  the  upper  part 
of  the  body;  a  pinafore;  tire. 

Tier,  ter,  n.  A  row  or  rank,  esp.  when  2  or  more  rows 
are  placed  one  above  another.  [F.  tire,  a  pull, 
stretch,  reach,  stroke,  hit,  tirer,  to  draw,  drag, 
stretch,  fling,  Sp.  and  Pg.  tira,  a  strip  of  cloth;  s.  rt. 
AS.  ter  an,  Goth,  tairan  =  E.  tear ,  also  E.  tirade,  re¬ 
tire.)  —  Tiers  of  a  cable.  The  ranges  of  windings  of 
a  cable,  laid  one  within  another  when  coiled. 

Tierce,  ters  or  ters,  n.  A  cask  whose  content  is  l-3d 
of  a  pipe,  or  42  wine  gallons;  also,  a  liquid  measure 
of  42  wine,  or  35  imperial,  gallons  ;  a  cask  for 
packing  salt  provisions  for  shipping,  containing  333 
pounds.  (Mus.)  A  third:  see  Third,  under  Three. 
(Card-playing.)  A  sequence  of  3  cards  of  the  same 
suit.  A  particular  sort  of  thrust  in  fencing.  (Rom. 
Cath.  Ch.)  The  3d  hour  of  the  day,  from  8  to  9 


fern,  of 
Tier'cel, 


a.  m.  ;  the  service  appropriate  to  it. 
tiers,  L.  tertius,  the  third  :  see  Three  . 

Tierce'let,  ters'let,  »i.  A  male  hawk  or  falcon.  [LL. 
tertiolus,  fr.  L.  tertius,  —  because  the  8d_  in  the  nest 
is  said  to  be  a  male.]  —  Tierceroon',  ters-roon',  n. 
The  offspring  of  a  mulatto  and  a  white.  —  Tier'- 
cet,  ter'-  or  ter' set,  n.  (Poetry.)  A  triplet;  3  lines 
rhyming  together.  —  Tiers-<Stat,  te-arz'a'tii',  n.  The 
3d  estate,  or  commonalty,  in  France,  answering  to 
the  commons  in  Great  "Britain,  —  disting,  fr.  the 
nobles  and  clergy.  [F.] 

Tiff,  tif,  n.  Liquor,  or  rather  a  small  draught  of  liquor; 
a  fit  of  anger  or  peevishness.  [ProvE.,  a  draught  of 
drink,  tiffing,  eating  or  drinking  at  unusual  hours.] 
—  Tif' fin,  n.  The  Anglo-Indian  word  for  lunch. 

Tiger,  ti'ger,  n.  A  fierce  and  rapacious  carnivorous 
animal,  of  fawn  color  striped  with  black,  found  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  Asia, 
chiefly  in  India,  and  the 
Indian  islands;  a  fierce, 
blood  -  thirsty  person  ;  a 
servant  in  livery,  who 
rides  with  his  master  or 
mistress  ;  a  kind  of  growd 
or  screech,  after  cheering. 

[F.  tigre,  L.  and  Gr.  tigris, 
said  to  be  named  fr.  its 
swiftness,  Zend,  tighri,  ' 

Per.  tri,  an  arrow,  Skr. 
tigmata,  flying  swiftly.]— 

A  rn  eric  a  n  tiger.  "The 
jaguar.  —  Ti'ger-cat,  n.  A  carnivorous  animal  re¬ 
sembling  the  tiger,  but  of  smaller  size,  as  the  oce¬ 
lot.  - liPy,  n.  A  species  of  lily  having  spotted 

flowers.  —  Ti'gress,  n.  The  female  of  the  tiger.  — 
Ti'grish,  a.  Resembling  a  tiger. 

Tight,  tit,  a.  Firmly  held  together;  compact;  close, 
so  as  not  to  admit"  the  passage  of  fluid;  not  leaky; 
close  so  as  not  to  admit  the  entrance  of  air  ;  fitting 
close  to  the  body;  not  ragged  ;  whole;  neat;  not  slack 
or  loose;  taut,— applied  to  a  rope  extended  or  stretched 
out ;  somewhat  intoxicated  ;  pressing  or  stringent. 
[Ic.  thettr,  tight,  not  leaking,  Dan.  tiet,  tight,  close, 
dense,  taut,  water-tight,  Ic.  thetta,  Dan.  tsette,  to 
tighten;  s.  rt.  G.  dicht,  D.  dight,  compact,  L.  tectus, 
covered,  Gr.  stektos,  roofed,  E.  thatch,  taut.]—  Tight'- 
iy.  -lY,  adv.  In  a  tight  manner  ;  closelv.  —  Tight'- 
ness.  n.  —  Tights,  n.  pi.  Tight-fitting  flesh-colored 
clothes  worn  by  actors,  etc. — Tight'en,  tlt'n,  v.t. 
[-ened  (-nd),  -ENiNG.]  To  draw  tighter,  straighten, 
make  more  close  in  any  manner. 


Bengal  Tiger. 


6un,  cQbe,  fy.ll ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then.  boNboN.  chair,  get. 
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Tike,  tlk,  n.  A  countryman  or  clown;  a  dog  ;  cur.  [Ic. 
and  Sw.  tik,  a  bitch.] 

Tile,  til,  n.  A  plate  or  thin  piece  or  arch  of  slate-stone 
or  of  baked  clay,  used  for  covering  the  roofs  of  build¬ 
ings,  for  floors'  for  drains,  etc.-- -v.  t.  [tiled  (tild), 
ti  li  nci.]  To  cover  with  tiles;  to  cover,  as  tiles.  [AS. 
tiyele,  L.  tccjula,  lit.  that  which  covers,  fr.  tegere,  to 
cover:  see  Tegument.]  —  Til'er,  n.  A  man  who 
covers  buildings  with  tiles  ;  a  doorkeeper  at  a  lodge 
of  freemasons.— Til'ery,  -er-I,  n.  A  place  where  tiles 
are  made  or  burned. 

Till,  til,  n.  A  money-box  in  a  shop  ;  a  drawer.  [Lit. 
a  drawer,  that  which  may  be  pulled  in  and  out, 
ME.  tillen,  to  draw,  pull,  1).  tillen,  to  heave,  lilt  up, 
LG.  tillen ,  to  lift,  move.]  —  Till'er,  n.  The  lever 
used  to  turn  the  rudder  of  a  ship  or  boat ;  a  helm. 
|  Lit.,  a  puller,  fr.  ME.  tillen . j 

Till,  til,  prep.  To  the  time  of  ;  until ;  up  to  the  time, 
—  that  is  to  the  time  specified  in’  the  sentence  or 
clause  following.  [ME.,  Ic.,  and  Dan.  til,  to  ;  same 
as  until;  not  s.  it.  to.]  —  Till  now.  To  the  present 
time.  —  T.  then.  To  that  time. 

Till,  til,  v.  t.  [tilled  (tild),  tilling.]  To  plow  and 
prepare  for  seed,  and  to  dress  crops  of  :  to  cultivate. 
[AS.  ti.lian ,  to  labor,  strive  after,  till  land,  til,  good, 
excellent,  profitable,  tildh,  cultivation,  crop.]  — 
Till 'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  tilled  ;  lit  for  the 
plow  ;  arable.  —  Till'age,  -ej,  n.  The  operation, 
practice,  or  art  of  tilling  ;  a  place  tilled  or  culti¬ 
vated  ;  cultivation  ;  culture  ;  husbandry  ;  farming; 
agriculture.— Till'er,  n.  One  who  tills;  a  husband¬ 
man  ;  cultivator.  ( Agnc .)  The  shoot  of  a  plant, 
springing  from  the  root  of  the  original  stalk  ;  the 
sprout  or  young  tree  that  springs  from  the  root  or 
stump. —  v.  i.  [tillered  (-lerd), -lering.]  To  put 
forth  new  shoots  from  the  root,  or  round  the  bottom 
of  the  original  stalk.  —  Tilth,  n.  State  of  being 
tilled  or  prepared  for  a  crop;  culture.  [AS.  tildh.] 

Tiller,  a  helm.  See  under  Till,  a  money-box. 

Tilt,  tilt,  n.  A  covering  over  head  ;  a  tent ;  the  cloth 
covering  of  a  cart  or  wagon  ;  a  small  awning  ex¬ 
tended.  over  the  stern-sheets  of  a  boat. —  v.  t.  To 
cover  with  a  tilt,  or  awning.  [AS.  teld ,  a  covering, 
tent ;  peril,  s.  rt.  Gr.  deros,  a  skin,  Skr.  dura,  a  cave, 


shell,  E.  tear.'] 

Tilt,  tilt,  v.  t.  To  raise  one  end  (as  of  a  cask)  for  dis 
charging  liquid  from;  to  tip;  to  point  or  thrust,  as  a 
lance;  to  fu, miner  or  forge  with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  tilt. 
—  v.  i.  To  run,  or  ride,  and  thrust  with  a  lance  ;  to 
fight  with  rapiers;  to  rush,  as  in  combat;  to  play  un¬ 
steadily  ;  to  ride,  float,  and  toss  ;  to  lean  ;  to  fall,  as 
on  one  side.  —  n.  A  thrust,  as  with  a  lance  ;  a  mili¬ 
tary  exercise  on  horseback,  in  which  the  combatants 
attacked  each  other  with  lances ;  a  tournament ;  a 
tilt-hammer ;  inclination  forward.  [ME.  tilten,  to 
totter,  fall,  fr. 

AS.  tealt,  un- 
st  e  ady,  tot¬ 
tering  ;  s.  rt. 
totter.]  — 

T  i  1 1 '  e  r ,  n. 

One  who  prac¬ 
tices  the  ex- 
erciseof  push¬ 
ing  a  lance  on 
hor  s  e  b  ac  k; 
one  who  ham¬ 
mers  with  a 
tilt,  or  tilt- 
hammer.— 

Tilt'-ham'- 
mer,  n.  A 
heavy  h  a  m  - 
mer,  used  in 
iron-w  o  r  k  s , 
which  is  lift¬ 
ed  or  tilted  by 


Tilt-Hammer. 

a,  wheel  ;  6,  upright  shaft;  c,  fly-wheel  ; 
cl  e,  frame-work  ;  f  i,  lever;  g,  cushion  ; 
ft,  anvil. 


projections,  cams,  or  wipers  on  the 
axis  of  a  wheel;  a  trip-hammer. 

Tilth.  See  under  Till,  to  plow. 

Timber,  tim'ber,  n.  That  sort  of  wood  which  is 
proper  for  buildings  or  for  tools,  utensils,  furniture, 
carriages,  fences,  ships,  etc.  ;  the  body  or  trunk  of  a 
tree  ;  material  for  any  structure  ;  a  single  piece  or 
squared  stick  of  wood  for  building,  or  already 
framed;  wooded  land;  wood  prepared  for  building 
purposes,  as  beams,  boards,  planks,  etc.;  growing 
trees  which  would  furnish  building  material.  ( Naut .) 
A  curving  piece  of  wood,  branching  outward  from 
the  keel  and  bending  upward  in  a  vertical  direction; 
a  rib.  —  v.  t.  [timbered  (-berd), -Bering.]  To  fur¬ 
nish  with  timber.  [AS.;  Ic.  timhr,  D.  and  Sw .  tim- 


Timbers  in  a  Roof. 

a.  d,  wall-plate;  b,  b,  tic-beam;  c,  c,  king-post;  d,  d,  struts; 
e.  c,  principal  rafters  ;  /,  f,  pole-plato  ;  g,  g,  purlin ;  ft,  ft, 
riilgc-piecc  ;  i,  i,  common  rafters. 

mer,  timber,  G.  simmer,  a  room,  also  timber,  Goth. 
timrjan,  to  build,  timrja,  a  builder;  s.  rt.  dome,  dom¬ 
icile,  domestic.]  —  Tim'bered,  -herd,  p.  ci.  Furnished 
with  timber;  covered  with  growing  timber. 

Timbre,  tim'ber,  n.  {Her.)  A  rank  or  row,  as  of 
ermine;  also,  the  crest  on  a  coat  of  arms.  ( Mus .) 
The  quality  of  tone  distinguishing  voices  or  instru¬ 
ments.  A  quantity  of  small  skins,  varying  from  40 
to  120.  [F.,  a  clock  bell,  a  stamp.] 

Timbrel,  tim'brel,  n.  An  instrument  of  music  ;  a 
kind  of  drum,  tabor,  tambourine,  or  tabret.  [F.,  a 
clock  bell,  OF.  tymhrc,  a  timbrel,  L.  tympanum ,  Gr. 
tumpanon,  a  drum.]  —  Tim 'breled,  -breld,  a.  Sung 
to  the  sound  of  the  timbrel. 

Time,  t!m,  n.  The  measure  of  duration,  relative  or 
absolute;  the  present  measured,  finite  state  of  suc¬ 
cessive  existence,  opp.  to  eternity;  the  present  life; 
a  particular  period  or  part  of  duration,  whether  past, 
present,  or  future;  a  specified  moment,  hour,  day, 
etc.;  a  proper  season  ;  opportunity;  leisure;  hours 
and  days  one  has  at  his  disposal;  the  period  at  which 
any  definite  event  occurred,  or  person  lived;  an  age; 
period;  allotted  period;  hour  of  death  or  of  parturi¬ 
tion;  performance  or  occurrence  of  an  action  or 
event,  considered  with  reference  to  repetition  :  pi. 
State  of  things  at  a  particular  period.  {Mus.)  Meas¬ 
ure  of  sounds;  relative  duration  of  sound  or  rest; 
style  or  rate  of  movement.  {Phren.)  One  of  the 
perceptive  faculties:  see  Phrenology. —  v.  t.  [timed 
(tlmd),  timing.]  To  adapt  to  the  time  or  occasion; 
to  regulate  as  to  time;  to  ascertain  the  time,  dura¬ 
tion,  or  rate  of;  to  measure,  as  in  music  or  harmony. 

—  r.  i.  To  keep  or  beat  time;  to  proceed  in  time. 
[AS.  tima,  Dan.  time;  s.  rt.  tide.]  —  Apparent  time. 
The  time  of  day  reckoned  by  the  sun,  or  so  that  12 
o’clock  at  the  place  is  the  instant  of  the  transit  of 
the  sun’s  center  over  the  meridian.  —  At  times.  At 
distinct  intervals  of  duration;  now  and  then.  —Com¬ 
mon  time.  {Mil.)  The  ordinary  time  of  marching, 
in  which  00  steps,  each  28  inches'  in  length,  are  taken 
in  one  minute.  —  Quick  t.  Time  of  marching  in 
which  110  steps,  of  the  same  length  as  in  common 
time,  are  taken  in  one  minute.  —  In  t.  In  good  sea¬ 
son;  sufficiently  early;  after  a  considerable  space  of 
duration;  in  the  course  of  events;  eventually;  final¬ 
ly. — Mean  solar  t.  or  mean  t.  Time  regulated  by  the 
average  or  mean  motion  of  the  sun;  time  as  indica¬ 
ted  by  a  uniformly-going  clock  once  rightly  adjusted. 

—  T.  of  day.  Greeting;  salutation  appropriate  to  the 
time  of  the  day,  as  good-morning,  good-evening,  etc. 

—  T.  out  of  memory,  or  t.  immemorial.  {Law.)  Time 
beyond  memory;  time  to  which  memory  does  not  ex¬ 
tend. —  To  kill  t.  To  busy  one’s  self  with  something 
which  occupies  the  attention,  so  as  to  make  the  time 
pass  without  tediousness.  —  To  lose  t.  To  delay  ;  to 
go  too  slow.  —  True  t.  Mean  time  as  Kept  by  a  uni¬ 
formly-going  clock.  (  Astron .)  Apparent  hme  as  reck¬ 
oned  from  the  transit  of  the  suivs  center  over  the 
meridian. — Time'ly,  -IT,  a.  [-lierpliest.J  Being  in 
good  time  ;  sufficiently  early  ;  seasonable.  —  adv. 
Early;  soon;  in  good  season.— Time' liness,w.-Tim'- 
ist,  n.  {Mus.)  A  performer  who  keeps  good  time. — 
Time'-keep'er,  n.  A  clock,  watch,  or  chronometer; 
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a  person  who  marks,  regulates,  or  keeps  account  of 
time. — lock,  n.  A  lock  having  clock-work  attached, 
which,  when  wound  up,  prevents  the  bolt  being 
withdrawn  until  a  certain  interval  of  time  has 
elapsed.  — piece,  n.  A  clock,  watch,  or  other  in¬ 
strument,  to  measure  the  progress  of  time  ;  a  chro¬ 
nometer.  —  sender,  n.  One  who  adapts  his  opin¬ 
ions  and  manners  to  the  times;  one  who  obsequious¬ 
ly  complies  with  the  ruling  power.  —  -serving,  a. 
Obsequiously  complying  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
or  the  humors  of  men  in  power.  —  n.  An  obsequious 
compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or  the  hu¬ 
mors  of  men  in  power,  which  implies  a  surrender  of 
one’s  independence,  sometimes  of  integrity;  tempo¬ 
rizing. — ta'ble,  n.  A  tabular  statement  of  the  time  at 
which,  or  within  which,  something  is  to  take  place. 

Timid,  tim'id,  a.  Wanting  courage"  to  meet  danger; 
fearful  ;  afraid  ;  cowardly  ;  pusillanimous  ;  faint¬ 
hearted;  shrinking;  retiring.  [F.  timide,  L.  timic/us , 
fr.  timor,  fear,  timere ,  to  fear;  s.  rt.  Skr.  tamas,  dark¬ 
ness,  tain,  to  become  breathless,staring,  or  immova¬ 
ble,  Vedic  tarn,  to  choke;  s.  rt.  intimidate,  tenebrw.] 

—  Timid'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being,  etc. 
[F.  timidite,  L.  timiditas.]  —  Tim'idly,  adv.  —  Tim'- 
orou3,  -o-rus,  a.  Fearful  of  danger;  timid;  destitute 
of  courage  ;  indicating  fear;  full  of  scruples.  [Fr. 
L.  timor. ]  —  Tim'orously,  adv.  —  Tim'orousness,  n. 

Timothy,  tim'o-thi,  T. -grass,  n.  A  species  of  grass 
much  valued  for  hay  ;  herds-grass.  [Fr.  Timothy 
Hanson,  who  carried  it  to  Eng.  fr.  Amer.  about  1780.] 

Tin,  tin,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  white,  soft,  non-clastic  metal, 
very  malleable.  Thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with 
tin;  money.  —  v.  t.  [tinned  (tind), -ning.]  Tocover 
with  tin  or  tinned  iron,  or  to  overlay  with  tin-foil. 
[AS.,  D.,  Ic.,  and  Dan.,  tin,  G.  zinn  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  G. 
zain,  an  ingot;  nots.  rt.  L.  stannum.,  W.  ystaen,  Corn, 
and  Armor,  stean,  F.  Main,  tin.]  — Tin/ner,  ti.  One 
who  works  in  tin  mines  or  in  tin  ware.  —  Tin'man, 
ti.  A  manufacturer  of,  or  dealer  in,  tin  ware.  — 
Tin'ny,  -nY,  a.  Pert,  to,  consisting  of,  abounding 
with,  or  like,  tin.  —  Tin'type,  -tip,  n.  A  ferrotype, 
q.  v.,  under  Ferreous.  —  Tin'-foil,  n.  Tin  reduced 
to  a  thin  leaf. 

Tincal,  tink'al,n.  Crude  borax.  [Malay  tingkal,  Hind, 
and  Per.  tinkar.] 

Tinct,  Tincture,  etc.  See  under  Tinge. 

Tinder,  tin'der,  n.  Something  very  inflammable,  used 
for  kindling  fire  from  a  spark.  [AS.  tyndre,  tinder, 
tend  an ,  to  kindle.]— Tin'der-box,  n.  A  box  in  which 
tinder  is  kept. 

Tine,  tin,  n.  The  tooth  or  spike  of  a  fork  ;  prong  ; 
tooth  of  a  harrow  or  drag.  [AS.  tind ,  1c.  tindr,  a 
spike,  tooth  of  a  rake  or  harrow;  s.  rt.  tooth.] 

Ting,  ting,  Tink,  tink,  n.  A  sharp  sound,  as  of  a  bell;  a 
tinkling.  [Onomat.;  same  as  Tingle  and  Tinkle.]— 
Tia'gle,  ting'gl.u.  i.  [-gled  (-gld), -gling.]  Tofeel 
a  kind  of  thrilling  sensation,  as  in  hearing  a  shrill 
sound;  to  feel  a  sharp,  thrilling  pain;  to  have  a  sharp, 
thrilling  sensation,  or  a  slight  pricking  sensation. 
[ME.  tinglen,  freq.  of  tiny  or  tink.]—  Tinkler,  tiQk'er, 
7i.  A  mender  of  brass  kettles,  pans,  and  other  metal 
ware. — v.  t.  To  mend  or  solder  (metal  wares)  ;  to 
mend. — v.  i.  To  busy  one’s  self  in  mending  old 
vessels;  to  be  occupied  with  small  mechanical  works. 
[ME.  tinkere,  a  tinker,  because  he  makes  a  tinking 
sound,  tinken,  to  ring,  tinkle,  OD.  tingetangen,  to 
tingle,  L.  tinnire,  to  ring,  tintinnum,  a  tinkling,  tin- 
tinnabulum,  a  bell.]  —  Tin'kle,  tink'l,  v.  i.  To  emit 
small,  quick,  sharp  sounds,  as  little  bells,  etc.  ;  to 
clink;  to  resound  with  a  small,  sharp  sound.  —  v.  t. 
To  cause  to  clink,  or  make  sharp,  quick  sounds. —  n. 
A  small,  sharp,  quick  sound,  as  that  made  by  strik¬ 
ing  metal.  —  Tin'tinnab'ulary,  -u-la-rY,  a.  flavins 
or  making  the  sound  of  a  bell.  [See  Tinker, above.] 

—  Tin'tinnaVula'tion,  n.  A  tinkling  sound,  as  of 
bells.  —  Tin'tinnab'ulous,  -u-lus,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
resembling,  the  tinkling  of  a  bell;  having  a  tinkling 
sound. 

Tinge,  tinj,  v.  t.  [tinged  (tinjd),  tingeing.]  To  im¬ 
bue  or  impregnate  with  something  foreign  ;  esp.,  to 
color  slightly,  dye,  stain.  —  n.  A  slight  degree  of 
some  color,  taste,  or  something  foreign,  infused  into 
another  substance  or  mixture,  or  added  to  it;  color; 
dye  ;  taste.  [L.  tingere,  tinctum,  to  dye,  stain,  Gr. 
tengein,  to  wet,  moisten,  stain  ;  prob.  s.  rt.  Ycdic 
Skr.  tuQ,  to  sprinkle.]  —  Tin'ger,  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  tinges.  —  Tinct,  tinkt,  n.  Stain;  color;  tinge; 
tincture.  —  Tincto'rial,  -to'rY-al,  a.  Of,  or  relating 
to,  color;  serving  to  color.  [L.  tinc/orius,  fr.  tinctor, 
a  dyer,  fr.  tingere.]  —  Tinct 'ure,  tink'chur,  n.  A 
tinge  or  shade  of  color.  (.Her.)  One  of  the  metals, 


colors,  or  furs  used  in  armory.  The  finer  and  more 
volatile  parts  of  a  substance,  separated  by  a  solvent. 
(Med.)  A  solution  (usually  with  some  color)  of  the 
active  principles  of  a  medicinal  substance,  esp.  one 
made  with  alcohol.  Slight  taste  or  quality  added  to 
anything.  —  v.  t.  [tinctured  (-churd),  -Turing.] 
To  tinge;  to  impregnate  with  some  extraneous  maF 
ter;  to  nnbue  the  mind  of;  to  communicate  a  portion 
of  anything  foreign  to.  —  Tint,  n.  A  slight  coloring 
distinct  from  the  principal  color;  a  feeble  dye;  ah 
added  or  modified  color;  shade;  hue.  —  v.  t.  To  give 
a  slight  coloring  to;  to  tinge. 

Tingle",  Tinker,  Tinkle,  etc.  See  under  Ting. 

Tinner,  Tinny,  etc.  See  under  Tin. 

Tinsel,  tin'sei,  n.  A  shining  material  used  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes;  something  very  shining  and  gaudy, 
or  having  a  false  luster,  ana  more  gay  than  valuable; 
a  kind  of  ornamental  lace.  —  v.  t.  [tinseled  (-seld), 
-SELING.]  ,To  adorn  with  tinsel,  deck  out  with  cheap 
but  showy  ornaments.  [F.  Mincelle,  OF.  estincelle, 
L.  scintilla,  Gr.  spinther,  a  spark  ;  perh.  s.  rt.  AS. 
scinan,  to  shine.l 
Tint.  See  under  Tinge. 

Tintinnabulary,  etc.  See  under  Ting. 

Tiny,  ti'nY,  a.  [-nier  ;  -niest.]  Very  small;  little; 

puny.  [Perh.  fr.  ME.  teen,  anger,  peevishness.] 

Tip,  tip,  n.  The  pointed  end  or  extremity  of  anything; 
the  end.  —  v.t.  [tipped  (tipt),  tipping.]  To  form  a 
point  upon  ;  to  cover  the  tip,  top,  or  end  of.  [D., 
Dan.,  Sw.,  and  W.;  G.  zipfel,  the  tip  or  narrow  end 
of  anything,  a  little  bit;  same  as  top.]  —  Tip'staff,  n. 
An  officer  who  bears  a  staff  tipped  with  metal ;  a 
constable;  a  staff  tipped  with  metal.—1 Tip'toe,  n.  The 
end  of  the  toe.  —  Tip'top,  n.  The  highest  or  utmost 
degree;  the  best.  —  a.  Very  excellent;  perfect. — 
Tip'pet,  n.  A  narrow  covering  for  the  neck,  made 
of  fur  or  cloth.  [LL.  liripipium,  also  timpa,  the  long 
tip  of  a  monk’s  hood,  which  could  be  wrapped  round 
the  neck,  fr.  D.  timp,  or  tip,  a  tip.]  —  Tip'ple,  -pi,  v. 
i.  [-pled  (-pld),  -pling.]  To  drink  spirituous  or 
strong  liquors  habitually;  esp.,  to  drink  frequently, 
without  absolute  drunkenness.  —  v.  t.  To  drink 
(strong  liquors)  in  luxury  or  excess.  —  w.  A  drink 
composed  of  strong  liquors.  [Bavarian  zi/feln,  to 
tipple,  fr.  zipfelein,  a  small  portion  of  anything,  fr. 
zip/,  zipfel,  a  tip,  little  bit,  Norweg.  tipla,  to  keep  on 
drinking  in  small  quantities,  tippa,  to  drip,  fall  in 
drops.]  —  Tip'pler,  n.  One  who  habitually  indulges 
in  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors;  often  one 
who  does  so  without  absolute  drunkenness.  —  Tip'- 
sy,  -sY,  a.  Affected  with  strong  drink,  but  not  abso¬ 
lutely  or  completely  drunk;  fuddled;  intoxicated; 
staggering,  as  if  from  intoxication. 

Tip,  tip,  v.  t.  To  strike  slightly,  or  with  the  end  of 
anything  small ;  to  tap  ;  to  bestow  a  gift  or  douceur 
upon  ;  to  give  to  ;  to  lower  one  end  of,  or  to  throw 
upon  the  end;  to  incline. —  v.  i.  To  fall  on  or  toward 
one  side;  to  throw  off,  fall  headlong,  die.  [A  form 
of  tap ;  Sw.  tippa,  to  tap,  tip,  touch  lightly,  strike 
gently.]—  To  tip  the  wiiik.  To  direct  a"  wink,  or  to 
wink  to  another  for  notice. 

Tirade,  tY-rad',  n.  A  strain  of  censure  or  invective;  a 
series  of  violent  declamation.  [F.,  a  long  speech  in 
a  play,  also  a  draught,  pull,  It.  tirata,  a  drawing, 
fr.  tirare,  to  pull,  draw,  snatch;  s.  rt.  tier.] 

Tire,  tir,  n.  A  row  or  rank  ;  a  head-dress;  attire  ;  ap- 
paiel ;  a  child’s  apron,  covering  the  breast  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  sleeves;  a  tier.  [Abbr.  of  attire  ;  OF.  attirer, 
to  adjust,  decorate,  fr.  a  tire,  in  order  ;  tier  —  tiere. 
Proven,  tiera,  a  row,  also  adornment,  G.  zier,  orna¬ 
ment;  not  s.  rt.  tiara.]  —  Tire'-wom'an,  n.  A  woman 
who  makes  head-dresses  ;  a  dresser  in  a  theater.  — 
Tir'ing-room,  n.  The  room  or  place  where  players 
dress  for  the  stage. 

Tire,  tir,  n.  A  band  or  hoop  of  iron,  used  to  bind  the 
fellies  of  wheels.  [Perh.  same  as  preceding.] 

Tire,  tir,  v.  t.  [tired  (tird),  tiring.]  To  exhaust  the 
strength  of,  by  toil  or  labor;  to  exhaust  the  attention 
or  patience  of;  to  jade,  weary,  fatigue,  harass,  sati¬ 
ate.  —  v.  i.  To  become  weary,  be  fatigued,  have  the 
strength  fail,  have  the  patience  exhausted.  [AS. 
teonan ,  to  be  tired  or  weary,  to  fatigue,  fr.  tearan , 
to  tear;  perh.  s.  rt.  Skr.  das,  to  be  exhausted.]  — 
Tired'ness,  ttrd'nes,  n.  State  of  being  wearied  ; 
weariness.  —  Tire'some,  -sum,  a.  Fitted  or  tending 
to  tire,  exhausting  the  strength  or  patience;  weari¬ 
some;  fatiguing;  tedious.  —  Tire 'someness,  n. 

Tire,  tir,  v.  i.  To  seize,  pull,  and  tear  prey,  as  a  bird 
does;  to  be  fixed  on.  [AS.  tirigan,  to  provoke,  vex, 
irritate,  fr.  teran,  to  tear:  see  Tire,  to  exhaust.] 
Tiro,  ti'ro,  n.  A  beginner  ;  tyro,  q.  v.  [L.,  a  recruit, 
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novice;  peril,  s.  rt.  Gr.  teren,  tender,  soft,  delicate’ 
teirein,  to  rub,  E.  trite.] 

Tironian.  ti-ro'nY-an,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to.  Tiro,  the 
learned  freedman  and  amanuensis  of  Cicero.  —  Ti- 
ronian  notes.  The  short-hand  of  Homan  antiquity, 

Tisic,  tiz'ik,  n.  Consumption;  morbid  waste;  phthisis. 
[See  Phthisis.] 

Tissue,  tish'shoo,  n.  A  woven  fabric;  esp.,  cloth  inter¬ 
woven  with  gold  or  silver,  or  with  figured  colors. 
(Anut.)  The  texture  of  anatomical  elements  of 
which  any  part  of  the  body  is  composed.  A  con¬ 
nected  series,  —  v.  t.  [tissued  Gshood), -suing.]  To 
form  tissue  of,  interweave.  [F.  tissu,  orig.  p.  p.  of 
tisser,  tistre,  L.  texere,  to  weave;  s.  rt.  text.] — Tissue- 
paper.  Very  thin,  gauze-like  paper. 

Tit,  tit,  n.  Same  as  Teat. 

Tit,  tit,  n.  A  small  horse  ;  in  contempt,  a  woman  ;  a 
small  bird  :  titmouse  ;  tomtit.  [Ic.  tittr,  a  tit,  bird, 
orig.  anything  small,  titlingr,  a  sparrow.]  —  Tit'- 
lark,  n.  A  small  migratory 
bird  of  the  wagtail  family. 

—  Tit'mouse,  u. ;  pi.  mice. 

A  small  perching  bird  of 
many  species  ;  the  tit,  or 
tomtit:  the  black-cap  tit¬ 
mouse  is  the  chick-a-dee. 

[ME.  titmose,  titmase,  fr. 
tit  and  AS.  mase,  a  name 
for  several  small  birds;  not 
fr.  mouse.]  —  Tit  for  tat. 

An  equivalent.  [Corrupt, 
of  tip  for  tap :  see  Tip.] 

Titan,  Titanic,  ti-tan'ik,  a. 

Pert,  to  the  Titans,  giants 
of  mythology;  enormous  in 
size  'or  in  strength.  [L. 
and  Gr.  Titan,  the  sun-god,  brother  of  Helios:  s.  rt. 
Skr.  titha,  fire.] — Tita'nium,  -nY-uin,  n.  ( Chem .) 
A  metal  of  a  deep-green  color,  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

Titbit.  See  Tidbit. 

Tithe,  etc.  See  under  Ten. 

Titillate,  tit'il-lat,  v.  i.  To  tickle.  [I,,  tititlare,  titil- 
latum.]  —  Titilla'tion,  n.  Act  of  tickling,  or  state  of 
being  tickled  ;  any  pleasurable  sensation.  [F.  ;  L. 
titillatio.] 

Title,  ti'tl,  n.  An  inscription  put  over  anything  as  a 
name  by  which  it  is  known;  the  inscription  in  the 
beginning  of  a  book,  containing  the  subject  of  the 
work,  the  author’s,  or  publisher’s,  name,  etc.  (Ciril 
&  Canon  Laws.)  A  chapter  or  division  of  a  book.  Au 
appellation  of  dignity,  distinction,  or  preeminence 
given  to  persons;  a  name;  designation.  ( Law .)  That  [ 
which  constitutes  a  just  cause  of  exclusive  posses-  I 
sion;  right;  the  instrument  which  is  evidence  of  a 
right.  —  v.  t.  [titled  (-tld),  titling.]  To  call  by  a 
title,  name,  entitle.  [OF.;  L.  titulus;  prob.  s.  rt.  Gr. 
time,  honor.]  — Ti'tle-page,  n.  The  page  of  a  book 
which  contains  its  title.  —  Tit'ular,  -u-lar,  a.  Exist¬ 
ing  in  title  or  name  only;  nominal;  having  the  title 
to  an  office  or  dignity  without  discharging  its  ap¬ 
propriate  duties.  [F.  titulaire.]  —  Tit'ularly,  ado. 
Nominally.  —  Titulary,  -u-la-rY,  n.  A  person  in¬ 
vested  with  a  title,  in  virtue  of  which  he  holds  an 
office  or  benefice,  whether  he  performs  the  duties  of 
it  or  not.  —  a.  Consisting  in  a  title  ;  titular  ;  of,  or 
pert,  to,  a  title. 

Titter,  tit'ter,  v.  i.  [-tered  (-terd),  -tering.]  To 
laugh  with  the  tongue  striking  against  the  root  of 
the  upper  teeth.  —  n.  A  restrained  laugh;  giggle. 
[ME.  titeren,  to  chatter;  cf.  tattle,  twitter.) 

Tittle,  tit'tl,  n.  A  small  particle  ;  minute  part ;  jot ; 
iota.  [Same  as  title,  F.  tit  re,  LateL.  titulus ,  Sp.  tilde, 
a  stroke  over  a  letter,  accent  mark  ;  not  s.  rt.  tit.  | 

Tittle-tattle,  tit'tl-tat'  tl,  n.  Idle,  trifling  talk;  empty 
prattle.  [Iteduplic.  of  tattle .] 

Titular,  etc.  See  under  Title. 

Tizri,  tiz'rY,  n.  The  1st  month  of  the  Jewish  civil, 
and  7th  of  the  sacred  year,  —  parts  of  Sept,  and  Oct. 

Tmesis,  me'sis,  n.  ( Rhet .)  A  figure  by  which  a  com¬ 
pound  word  is  separated,  by  the  intervention  of  1  or 
more  words.  [L.  and  Gr.,  fr.  Gr.  temnein,  to  But.] 

To,  too  ( when  emphasized,  or  standing  alone,  but  too 
when  not  emphatic),  prep.  It  primarily  indicates  ap¬ 
proach  and  arrival,  motion  in  the  direction  of  a 
place  or  tiling,  access,  —  opp.  to  from  ;  also,  motion, 
course,  or  tendency  toward  a  time,  state,  condition, 
aim,  etc.  :  it  connects  transitive  verbs  with  their  in¬ 
direct  object,  and  adjectives,  nouns,  and  neuter 
or  passive  verbs  with  a  following  noun  which  lim¬ 
its  their  action  :  as  sign  of  the  infinitive,  to  orig. 


governed  the  infinitive  as  a  verbal  noun,  and  con¬ 
nected  it  as  indirect  object  with  a  preceding  verb  or 
adjective,  but  it  has  come  to  be  the  almost  constant 
prefix  to  the  infinitive  :  in  many  phrases,  to  is  used 
elliptically  and  denotes  or  implies  extent,  limit,  de¬ 
gree  of  comprehension  ;  also,  effect,  end,  conse¬ 
quence;  also,  apposition;  connection;  antithesis;  op¬ 
position;  also,  accord,  adaptation;  comparison;  ad¬ 
dition  ;  union  ;  also,  accompaniment.  [AS.,  prep., 
also  sign  of  the  gerund,  as  disting,  fr.  the  infinitive; 
same  as  too.]  —  To-day,  to-night,  to-morrow,  are  pe¬ 
culiar  phrases  derived  from  our  ancestors:  to,  in  the 
2  first,  lias  the  force  of  this,— this  day,  this  night :  in 
the  last,  it  is  equivalent  to  in  or  on, — in  or  on  the 
morrow.  —  To  and  fro.  Backward  and  forward. — 
To-the  face.  In  presence  of  ;  not  in  the  absence  of. 

—  To  wit.  To  know  ;  namely.  —  To  is  often  used 
adverbially  to  modify  the  sense  of  verbs  ;  as,  to 
come  to ;  to  heave  to. 

Toad,  tod,  n.  A  small  batrachian  reptile,  of  many 
species,  somewhat  like  a  frog,  but  having  a  warty 
and  thick  body,  and  avoiding  the  water  except  at 
the  breeding  season:  it  is  useful  in  gardens  by  feed¬ 
ing  on  noxious  insects.  [AS.  tadige,  tadie  ;  s.  rt. 
tadpole.]  —  Toad'  -  eat/er,  n.  A  fawning,  obsequi¬ 
ous  parasite  ;  a  mean  sycophant ;  a  toad}’.  [Said 
to  be  from  a  practice  among  mountebanks’  boys  of 
eating  toads  (vulgarly  supposed  to  be  poisonous), 
that  their  masters  might  seem  to  effect  a  cure.]  — 
-stone,  n.  (Min.) 

A  variety  of  trap- 
rock,  of  a  brown- 
ish-gray  color. 

[Perh.  fr.  G.  todt 
stein,  dead  stone, 

—  i.  e.,  stone 
which  contains  no 
ores.]  A  precious 
stone  formerly 
supposed  to  be 
contained  in  the 
head  of  a  toad;  bu- 
fonite. — stool,  n. 

A  poisonous  fun¬ 
gus  of  many  spe- 
c  i  e  s,  some  of 

wliic h  resemble  _  ,  ,  , 

mushrooms. —  Toad-stool. 

Toad'y,  -Y,  n.  A  toad-eater;  flatterer;  sycophant. — 
v.  t.  [toadied  (-id),  toadying.]  To  fawn  upon 
with  mean  servility  or  sycophancy.  [Abbr.  fr.  toad- 
eater.] 

Toast,  tost,  v.  t.  To  brown  the  surface  of  (a  slice  of 
bread,  cheese,  etc.)  by  the  heat  of  a  fire  ;  to  warm 
thoroughly.—  n.  Bread  sliced,  heated,  and  browned 
by  the  fire,  sometimes  put  into  milk  or  melted  but¬ 
ter,  and,  formerly,  into  liquor.  [OF.  tostee,  a  toast 
of  bread,  L.  tosta,  fem.  of  p.  p.  of  torrere,  to  parch: 
see  Torrid.] 

Toast,  tbst,  v.  t.  To  name  when  a  health  is  drunk;  to 
drink  to  the  health  of,  or  in  honor  of.  — n.  A  lady 
in  honor  of  whom  persons  are  invited  to  drink;  the 
name  of  any  person,  esp.  a  person  of  distinction,  in 
honor  of  whom  health  is  drunk;  anything  consid¬ 
ered  worthy  to  be  commemorated  in  a  similar  way; 
a  sentiment.  [Perh.  fr.  the  piece  of  toasted  bread 
formerly  put  into  a  glass  of  liquor;  perh.  a  corrupt, 
of  the  G.  drinking  cry  stoss  an  !  knock  (glasses).]  — 
Toast'-mas'ter,  n.  One  who,  at  public  dinners,  an¬ 
nounces  the  toasts,  and  directs  or  times  the  cheering. 

Tobacco,  to-bak'ko,  n.  A  large-leaved  Amer.  plant, 
of  several  species,  whose  active  principle  is  a  dead¬ 
ly  narcotic  poison;  the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant  pre¬ 
pared  for  smoking,  chewing,  etc.  (Sp.  tabaco,  orig. 
the  Haytian  name  of  the  tube  or  pipe  in  which  the 
Indians  or  Caribbees  smoked  the  plant,  transferred 
by  the  Spaniards  to  the  herb  itself.]  —  Tobac'conist, 
v.  A  dealer  in,  or  manufacturer  of,  tobacco. 

Toboggan,  to-bog'gan,  n.  A  sled  made  of  a  board 
turned  up  at  both  ends,  used  for  coasting  down 
hills  in  Canada,  also  to  be  drawn  by  dogs  over  soft 
or  deep  snow.  — 1>.  i.  To  ride  on,  etc.  [Corrupt,  of 
Amer.  Ind.  odabagan,n  sled.] 

Tocology,  to-kol'o-jt,  n.  (Med.)  Science  of  obstetrics 
or  midwifery.  [Gr.  tokos,  a  birth  (fr.  tiktein,  to 
bring  forth),  and  logos,  discourse.] 

Tocsin,  tok'sin,  n.  An  alarm-bell,  or  the  ringing  of  a 
bell  for  the  purpose  of  alarm.  [OF-  toquesing,  an 
alarm-bell,  fr.  toquer,  to  clap,  knock  (a  form  of 
toucher  =  E.  to  touch),  and  sing,  L.  signum,  a  sign, 
mark,  also  a  signal,  signal-bell;  s.  rt.  sign.] 
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Tod,  tod,  n.  A  bush;  thick  shrub  ;  a  quantity  of 
wool,  —  28  pounds;  a  fox.  [Ic.  toildi,  a  tod  of  wool, 
a  bit,  piece,  G.  zotte,  a  tuft  of  hair,  rag,  anything 
shaggy ,_—  the  fox  so  called  fr.  his  bushy  tail.] 

To-day,  too-da',  n.  The  present  day.  —  adv.  On  this 
day;  on  the  present  day.  [See  To.] 

Toddle,  tod'dl,  v.  i.  To  walk  with  short,  unsteady 
steps,  as  a  child.  [Scot,  tottle,  Sw.  tulta ,  G.  zotteln; 
6ame  as  totter .]  —  Tod'dler,  n.  One  who  toddles;  an 
infant  or  young  child. 

Toddy,  tod'dl,  n.  A  juice  drawn  from  various  kinds 
of  the  palm  in  the  E.  Indies;  a  spirituous  liquor 
prepared  from  it ;  a  mixture  of  spirit  and  water 
sweetened.  [Hind,  tari ,  tadi,  the  juice  of  the  pal¬ 
myra  tree,  Hind,  and  Pers.  tar,  a  palm  tree.] 

To-do,  t<5o  -  ddo',  u.  Bustle  ;  stir ;  commotion  ;  ado. 

Toe,  to,  n.  One  of  the  5  members  which  form  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  foot;  the  fore  part  of  the  hoof  of  a 
horse,  and  of  other  hoofed  animals;  the  member  of 
a  beast’s  foot  corresponding  to  the  toe  in  man. 
( Steam  Eng.)  An  arm  arranged  to  raise  a  lifting- 
rod.  —  v.  t.  [toed  (t5d),  toeing.]  To  touch  or 
reach  with  the  toes;  to  come  fully  up  to.  [AS.,  Ic., 
and  Sw.  ta,  OHG.  zeha,  toe,  finger;  s.  rt.  digit.] 

Toffy.  Same  as  Taffy. 

Toga,  to'gA,  n.  The  loose  outer  garment  worn  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  consisting  of  a  broad  piece  of 
cloth,  wrapped  around  the  Dody.  [L.,  fr.  tegere,  to 
cover.]  — To'gated,  -ga-ted,  To'ged,  -ged,  a.  Dressed 
in,  or  wearing,  a  gown.  [L.  togatus.]  —  Tog'gery, 
tog'gSr-Y,  u.  Clothes;  garments;  articles  of  dress. 

Together,  too-geth'er,  adv.  In  the  same  place;  in  the 
same  time;  contemporaneously;  in  company;  uni¬ 
tedly;  in  or  into  union;  into  junction;  in  concert. 
[AS.  togsedere ,  fr.  to,  to,  and  gador,  together;  s.  rt. 
gather!]  —  Together  with.  In  union  with;  in  com¬ 
pany  or  mixture  with. 

Toggery.  See  under  Toga. 

Toggle,  tog'gl,  n.  (JSTaut.)  A  short  wooden  pin  fixed 
in  a  loop  or  eye  of  a  rope,  bolt,  etc.,  to  hold  it  in 
place  in  another  loop,  etc.;  2  rods  or  plates  hinged 
together;  a  button.  [D.  tokkelen,  to  touch.]— Tog'glo- 
Joint,  n.  An  elbow  or  knee  joint,  consisting 
of  2  bars  so  connected  that  they  may  be 
brought  into  a  straight  line,  and  made  to 
produce  great  end-wise  pressure. 

Toil,  toil,  v.  i.  [toiled  [toild),  toiling.] 

To  exert  strength  with  pain  and  fatigue  of 
body  or  mind  ;  to  labor,  work  hard.  —  n. 

Labor  with  pain  and  fatigue;  labor  that  op¬ 
presses  the  body  or  mind;  drudgery;  work; 
exertion;  task;  travail.  [ME.,  a  tussle,  strug¬ 
gle.  peril,  fr.  OF.  touiller,  to  mix,  mingle, 
confuse,  entangle,  begrime,  soil ;  perh.  fr.  „  , 

OD.  tuylen ,  to  till  or  manure  land.]  —  Toil'-  T°ggle- 
er,  n.—  Toil'some,  sum,  a.  Attended  with  joint, 
toil,  or  fatigue  and  pain  ;  laborious ;  wearisome,  — 
Toil'someness,  n. 

Toil,  toil,  n.  A  net  or  snare  ;  any  thread,  web,  or 
string  spread  for  taking  prey.  [F.  toiles,  pi.,  toils, 
nets,  fr.  toile,  cloth,  canvas,  L.  tela,  any  woven 
stuff,  a  web.fr.  texere,  to  weave.]  — Toi'let, -lette, 
-let,  n.  A  covering  spread  over  a  table  in  a  cham¬ 
ber  or  dressing-room;  a  dressing-table;  mode  of 
dressing,  or  that  which  is  arranged  in  dressing;  at¬ 
tire  ;  dress  ;  a  bag  or  case  for"  night-clothes.  [F. 
toilette,  fr.  toile,  cloth,  linen.]  —  To  make  one's  toilet. 
To  adjust  one’s  dress  with  care. 

Toise,  toiz,  n.  A  fathom  or  long  measure  in  France, 
containing  (3  French  feet,  or  about  6.39459  Eng.  feet. 
[F.  toise;  It.  tesa,  tension,  L.  tenclere,  tensum,  to 
stretch,  extend;  s.  rt.  tend,  tense.] 

Tokay,  to-ka',  n.  A  kind  of  wine  produced  at  Tokay, 
in  Hungary,  made  of  white  grapes,  and  having  a 
remarkable  aroma. 

Token,  to'kn,  n.  Something  intended  or  supposed  to 
represent  or  indicate  something  else;  a  sign;  mark; 
indication;  a  memorial  of  friendship  ;  souvenir ;  a 
piece  of  metal  intended  for  currency,  and  issued  by 
a  private  party,  redeemable  by  the  issuer  in  lawful 
money.  (Print.)  Ten  quires  of  paper.  [AS.  tacen, 
fr.  tihan,  teon,  to  accuse,  criminate,  point  out,  D.  tee- 
ken,  a  sign,  mark,  miracle;  s.  rt.  L.  indicare  —  E.  to 
indicate,  also  E.  betoken,  addict,  index, diction,  teach.] 

Told.  See  Tell. 

Tolerate,  tol'5r-at,  v.  t.  To  suffer  to  be  or  to  be  done 
without  prohibition  or  hindrance;  not  to  restrain. 
[L.  tolerare,  - atum ,  to  endure;  s.  rt.  L.  tollere,  Skr. 
tul,  to  lift,  Gr.  tlenai,  to  suffer,  AS.  tholian,  to  en¬ 
dure,  E.  atlas,  talent,  extol,  elate,  collate,  prelate, 
translate,  ablative,  superlative ,  etc.]  —  Tol'erable,  a. 


Capable  of  being  borne  or  endured  ;  supportable; 
fit  to  be  tolerated;  sufferable;  moderately  good  or 
agreeable;  not  contemptible;  passable.  [F.;L.  tofe- 
rabilis .]  —  Tol'erableness,  n.  —  Tol'erably,  adv.  In 
a  tolerable  manner;  supportably;  moderately  well; 
passably  ;  not  perfectly.  —  Tol'erance,  -gr-ans,  n, 
The  endurance  of  offensive  persons  or  opinions  ; 
toleration.  [F.;  L.  tolerantia.] — Tol'erant,  a.  In¬ 
clined  to  tolerate;  forbearing;  indulgent.  [L.  tole - 
runs,  p.  pr.  or  tolerare.]  —  Tolera'tion,  n.  Act  of 
tolerating;  allowance  of  that  which  is  not  wholly 
approved;  the  allowance  of  religious  opinions  and 
modes  of  worship  in  a  state,  when  contrary  to  or 
different  from  those  of  the  established  church  or 
belief;  freedom  from  bigotry  and  severity,  esp.  in 
respect  to  matters  of  religion.  [F.;  L .  toleratio.] 
Toll,  tol,  n.  A  tax  paid  for  some  liberty  or  privilege, 
esp.  for  the  privilege  of  passing  over  a  bridge  or  on 
a  highway;  a  portion  of  grain  taken  by  a  miller  as 
a  compensation  for  grinding  ;  tax  ;  custom;  duty; 
impost.  [ME.  and  D.  tol,  AS.  toll ;  prob.  s.  rt.  AS. 
talian,  to  reckon.  E.  tale,  and  not  fr.  L.  telonium, 
Gr.  telonion,  a  toll-house,  custom-house,  fr.  telos,  a 
tax,  duty,  toll.]  —  Toll'er,  -man,  n.  A  tax-gatherer. 
—  Toll'booth,  n.  Orig.  a  place  where  goods  were 
weighed  to  ascertain  the  duties  or  toll;  a  prison.  — 
Toll' -bridge,  n.  A  bridge  where  toll  is  paid  for  pass¬ 
ing  it.  — gath'erer,  n.  The  man  who  takes  or  gath¬ 
ers  toll.  — house,  n.  A  house  for  a  receiver  of  tolls. 


Toll,  t5l,  v.  i.  [tolled  (told),  tolling.]  To  sound 
or  ring  (a  bell)  with  strokes  uniformly  repeated  at 
intervals,  as  at  funerals.  —  v.t.  To  cause  (a  bell) 
to  sound,  with  strokes  slowly  and  uniformly  re¬ 
peated  ;  to  strike,  or  to  indicate  by  striking  (the 
hour).  —  n.  The  sounding  of  a  bell  with  strokes 
slowly  and  uniformly  repeated.  [ME.  tollen,  to 
pull,  entice,  draw;  perh.  s.  rt.  Ic.  tliukla,  to  grope 
for,  feel,  handle;  perh.  AS.  fortyllan,  to  allure.]  — 
Toll'er,  n. 

Tolu,  to-l<5o'.  n.  A  fragrant,  sweetish  resin,  or  oleo- 
resin,  produced  by  a'  tree  of  S.  Amer.;  balsam  of 
Tolu.  [Said  to  have  been  first  brought  from  Santi¬ 
ago  de  Tolu,  in  New  Granada.] 

Tomahawk,  tom'a-hawk,  n.  A  war-hatchet  used  by 
the  Amer.  Indians,  —  orig. 
made  of  stone,  but  after¬ 
wards  of  iron.  — v.t.  [tom¬ 
ahawked  (-hawkt),  -hawk¬ 
ing.]  To  cut  or  kill  with  a 
tomahawk.  [Algonquin  tom- 
ehagen.] 

Tomato,  to-ma'to,  n.  A  plant 
of  many  varieties ;  its  acid, 
juicy  fruit,  eaten  either  raw 
or  cooked  ;  love-apple.  [Sp. 
and  Pg^tomate,  Mex.  tomatl.] 

Tomb,  toom,  n.  A  chamber, 
vauit,  or  structure  with  walls 
and  roof,  for  reception  of  the 


Tomahawks, 
dead;  a  pit  in  which 


the  dead  body  of  a  human  being  is  deposited ;  a 
grave  ;  a  sepulchre  ;  monument.  —  v.  t.  [tombed 
(tooind),  tombing.]  To  place  in  a  tomb,  bury,  in¬ 
ter,  entomb.  [ME.  &  OF.  tumbe,  L.  tumba,  Gr.  tum- 
bos.]  —  Tomb'less,  a.  Destitute  of  a  tomb  or  sepul¬ 
chral  monument.  —  Tomb'stone,  n.  A  stone  erect¬ 
ed  over  a  grave,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  de¬ 
ceased;  a  monument. 

Tombac,  -bak,  tom'bak,  n.  A  red  or  yellow  alloy  of 
copper  and  zinc  for  cheap  jewelry  :  white  tombac 
contains  arsenic.  [Malay,  tambaga,  copper.] 
Tomboy,  tom'boi,  n.  A  rude,  boisterous  boy;  also,  and 
more  commonly,  a  wild,  romping  girl;  hoyden.  [Fr. 
Tom,  short  for  E.,  L.,  and  Gr.  Thomas,  prop,  name 
(fr.  Heb.  thoma,  a  twin),  and  E.  boy ;  cf.  Jack.]  — 
Tom'cat,  n.  A  male  cat,  esp.  when  full  grown  or  of 
large  size.  —  Tom'cod,  n.  A  small  fish,  abundant  on 
the  Amer.  coast  soon  after  frost  commences  ;  frost- 
fish.— Tom'rig,  n.  A  rude,  wild,  wanton  girl;  a  tom¬ 
boy.— Tom'tit,  n.  A  little  bird;  the  titmouse. 

Tome,  t5m,  n.  A  ponderous  volume;  a  book.  [F.;L. 
tomus,  a  volume,  Gr.  tomos,  a  section,  volume,  fr. 
temnein,  to  cut;  s.  rt.  L.  tondere,  to  shear,  E.  tonsure, 
anatomy,  atom,  entomology,  epitome,  phlebotomy,  etc.] 
To-morrow,  too-mor'ro,  n.  The  day  after  the  present; 
the  next  day.  —  adv.  On  the  day  after  the  present 
day;  on  the  morrow,  [Fr.  to  and  morrow :  see  To.] 
Tompion,  tom'pY-un,  n.  The  stopper  of  a  cannon. 

[See  Tampion,  under  Tamp.] 

Ton,  toN  or  t5n,  n.  The  prevailing  fashion  or  mode; 
vogue.  [F.:  see  Tone.] 

Ton,  tun,  n.  ( Com.)  The  weight  of  20  hundred  gross, 
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or  2240  pounds:  in  the  U.  S.  the  ton  is  commonly  es¬ 
timated  at  2000  pounds,  this  being  sometimes  called 
the  short  ton;  a  certain  weight  or  space  (about  40 
cubic  feet)  by  which  the  burden  of  a  ship  is  esti¬ 
mated;  a  quantity  of  timber,  consisting  of  40  solid 
feet,  if  round,  or  54  feet,  if  square.  [Same  as  tun; 
AS.  tunne,  D.  ton,  Ic.,  Sw.,  LL.,  Ir.,  and  Ga.  tunna, 
F.  tonne,  dim.  tonneau,  a  barrel;  prob.  s.  rt.  L.  tina, 
tinum,  a  wine-vessel.]  — Ton'nage,  Tun'nage,  -nej,n. 
The  weight  of  goods  carried  in  a  boat  or  ship;  the 
cubical  content  or  burden  of  a  ship  in  tons;  amount 
of  weight  which  one  or  several  ships  may  carry;  a 
duty  or  impost  on  ships,  estimated  per  ton,  or  a  duty, 
toll,  or  rate  payable  on  goods  per  ton,  transported  on 
canals;  the  whole  amount  of  shipping  estimated  by 
tons.  —  Tun,  n.  A  large  cask;  a  certain  measure  for 
liquids,  as  for  wine,  consisting  of  2  pipes  or  4  hogs¬ 
heads,  or  252  gallons;  a  large  quantity,  —  used  pro¬ 
verbially.  —  V.  t.  [TUNNED  (tund), -NINO.]  To  put 
into  tuns  or  casks.  —  Tun'nel,  n.  A  vessel  with  a 
broad  mouth  at  one  end,  and  a  pipe  or  tube  at  the 
other,  for  conveying  liquor  into  casks,  bottles,  or 
other  vessels;  a  due  for  the  passage  of  smoke;  an  ar¬ 
tificial  arch  or  passage  under  ground  or  through  a 
hill,  etc.,  for  a  railroad,  etc.  (Mining.)  A  level  pas¬ 
sage  driven  across  the  measures,  or  at  right  angles  to 
the  veins  which  its  object  is  to  reach.  —  v.  t.  [tun¬ 
neled  (-neld),  -N eli no.]  To  form  into  a  tunnel,  or 
like  a  tunnel;  to  catch  in  a  tunnel  net;  to  cut  a  tun¬ 
nel  through  (a  hill  or  mountain)  or  under  (a  river, 
etc.).  [OF.  tonnel,  orig.  a  chimney  or  flue,  later  ton¬ 
neau,  a  ton,  hogshead,  etc.  ] 

lone,  ton,  n.  A  sound  considered  with  relation  to  its 
pitch,  timbre,  strength,  or  volume.  ( Rliet .)  Inflec¬ 
tion  or  modulation  of  the  voice,  esp.  as  expressing 
sentiment,  emotion,  or  passion.  A  whining  or  af¬ 
fected  style  of  speaking.  (Mas.)  A  musical  sound; 
the  larger  kind  of  interval  between  contiguous 
sounds  in  the  diatonic  scale,  the  smaller  being  called 
a  semitone;  the  peculiar  quality  of  sound  in  any 
voice  or  instrument.  (Med.)  Healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  state  of  the  body,  or  of  any  of  its  organs  or 
parts.  State  of  mind;  temper;  mood;  tenor;  charac¬ 
ter;  spirit;  drift;  general  or  prevailing  character  or 
style,  as  of  morals,  manners,  or  sentiment,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  scale  of  high  and  low.  (Paint.)  Prevail¬ 
ing  color  of  a  picture,  or  its  general  effect. — v.  t. 
[toned  (tond),  toning.]  To  utter  with  an  affected 
tone;  to  tune.  [Same  as  tune;  F.  ton,  L.  tonus,  a 
sound,  Gr.  tonos,  a  thing  stretched,  rope,  sinew,  tone, 
note,  fr.  teinein,  Skr.  tan,  L.  tendere ,  to  stretch;  s.  rt. 
tend,  atonic,  barytone,  monotone,  etc.]  —  To  tone  down. 
To  give  a  lower  tone  or  sound  to;  to  diminish  or 
weaken  tire  striking  characteristics  of  ;  to  soften. 
(Paint.)  To  bring  the  colors  of  into  harmonious  re¬ 
lations  as  to  light  and  shade.  —  Tone'less,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  tone;  unmusical.  —  Ton'ic,  tdn'ic,  a.  Of,  or 
relating  to,  tones  or  sounds;  increasing  tension  ; 
hence,  increasing  strength.  (Med.)  Increasing 
strength,  or  the  tone  of  the  animal  system.  —  n. 
(Med.)  A  medicine  that  increases  the  strength,  and 
gives  vigor  of  action  to  the  system.  ( Mus .)  The 
key-tone,  or  first  tone  of  the  scale.  [Gr.  tonikos, 
stretching.] ' 

T  mgs,  tongz,  n.  pi.  An  instrument,  consisting  of  2 
long  shafts  joined  at  one  end,  used  for  handling  fire, 
heated  metals,  etc.  [AS.  tange,  D.,  Dan.,  and  Sw. 
tang,  G.  zange ,  lit.  a  biter,  nipper;  s.  rt.  Gr.  daknein, 
Skr.  dag,  to  bite,  damga,  a  tooth,  damgaka,  a  crab, 
lit.  a  pincher,  OHG.  zanger,  biting,  E.  tang,  q.  v.] 

Tongue,  tung,  n.  (Anat.)  A  muscular  organ,  attached 
by  one  end  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  serving  as 
the  instrument  of  taste  and  deglutition,  and  in  man 
of  articulation  also.  Speech;  discourse;  fluency  of 
speech  ;  manner  of  speaking;  power  of  articulate 
utterance;  a  language;  words  or  declarations  only; 
a  nation,  as  disting,  by  language;  that  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  resembling  an  animal’s  tongue,  in  posi¬ 
tion  or  form,  as,  the  tongue  of  a  buckle,  a  tongue  of 
land,  etc.  —  v.  t.  [tongued  [tungd),  tonguing.] 
(Mus.)  To  modulate  or  modify  (notes)  with  the 
tongue,  in  playing  the  flute,  etc.;  to  join  by  means 
of  a  tongue  and  groove.—  v.  i.  (Mus.)  To  use  the 
tongue  in  forming  the  notes,  as  in  playing  the  flute 
and  some  other  wind  instruments.  [AS.  and  Dan. 
tunge,  D.  tong,  OHG.  zunga,  OL.  dingua ,  L.  lingua 
(whence  F.  longue),  Ir.  and  Ga.  teanga,  the  tongue; 
s.  rt.  lingual,  lingo,  language .]  —  To  hold  the  tongue. 
To  be  siient,  keep  one’s  peace.  —  Tongued,  tungd,  a. 
Having  a  tongue.  —  Tongue'less,  a.  Having  no 
tongue;  speechless;  mute.  —  Tongue'-tied,  -tid,  a. 


Destitute  of  the  power  of  distinct  articulation;  hav¬ 
ing  an  impediment  in  the  speech  ;  unable  to  speak 
freely,  from  whatever  cause. 

Tonic.  See  under  Tone. 

To-night,  too-nlt',  n.  The  present  night,  night  after 
the  present  day.  —  adv.  On  this  night.  [See  To.] 

Tonnage.  See  under  Ton. 

Tonsil,  ton^sil,  n.  (Anat.)  One  of  2  almond-shaped 
glandular  bodies  in  the  sides  of  the  throat  or  fauces. 
[F.  tonsilles,  L.  ton  si  l  he,  the  tonsils,  tonsilla,  a  pole 
stuck  in  the  ground  for  mooring  vessels,  dim.  of  ton- 
sa,  an  oar.] 

Tonsile,  ton'sil,  a.  Capable  of  being,  or  fit  to  be, 
clipped.  [E.  tonsilis^  ir.  tondere,  tonsum,  to  shear, 
clip;  s.  rt.  Gr.  tandem,  to  gnaw,  temnein,  to  cut,  E. 
tome.]  —  Tonso'rial,  -rf-al,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  bar¬ 
ber,  or  to  shaving.  [L.  tonsorivs,  fr.  tonsor,  a  shear¬ 
er,  barber,  fr.  tondere.]  —  Ton'sure,  -shur,  n.  Act  of 
clipping  the  hair,  or  of  shaving  the  crown  of  the 
head  ;  or  the  state  of  being  shorn.  (Rom.  Cath. 
Church.)  The  round  bare  place  on  the  heads  of 
priests  and  monks,  as  a  mark  of  their  order,  and  of 
their  rank  in  the  church.  [F.;  L.  tonsura.] 


Tontine,  ton-ten / 


An  annuity  paid  to  subscribers 


to  a  loan,  the  share  of  each  subscriber  increasing  as 
others  die.  [So  called  from  its  inventor,  Tonti,  an 
Italian,  in  the  17th  century.] 

Too,  too,  adv.  Over  ;  more  than  enough  ;  likewise  ; 
also;  in  addition.  [Same  as  to.] 

Took.  _See  Take. 

Tool,  tool,  n.  An  instrument,  used  in  the  manual  arts, 
to  facilitate  mechanical  operations:  any  instrument 
used  by  a  craftsman  or  laborer  at  his  work;  an  im¬ 
plement;  any  instrument  of  use  or  service;  a  person 
used  as  an  instrument  by  another  person,  —  a  term 
of  opprobrium.  —  v.  t.  [tooled  (toold),  tooling.] 
To  shape,  form,  or  finish  with  a  tool.  [AS.  and  Ic. 
tol ;  s.  rt.  taw.]  —  Tool'ing,  n.  Ornamented  work  or 
finish,  made  with  a  tool. 

Toot,  toot,  v.  i.  To  make  a  peculiar  noise  by  contact 
of  the  tongue  with  the  root  of  the  upper  teeth  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  sound ;  to  sound  a  horn  in  a 
similar  manner.  —  v.  t.  To  cause  (a  licrn)  to  sound, 
the  note  being  modified  at  the  beginning  and  end  as 
if  by  pronouncing  the  letter  t ;  to  blow,  sound.  [OD. 
tvyten,  to  sound  a  cornet,  D.  toetlioren,  a  buglehorn, 
Ic.  thjota,  to  whistle,  sough,  resound,  blow  a  horn.] 
—  Toot'er,  n. 

Tooth,  tooth,  n. ;  pi.  Teetii.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  serios 
of  small  enameled  bones  with 
which  the  jaws  of  vertebrate 
animals  are  armed  for  biting, 
chewing,  tearing,  etc.  Taste  ; 
palate  ;  any  projection  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  tooth  of  an 
animal,  in  shape,  position,  or 
office;  a  narrow  projecting 
piece;  a  tine  ;  a  cog.  —  v.  t. 

[TOOTHED  (tootllt),  TOOTH¬ 
ING.]  To  furnish  with  teeth; 
to  indent,  cut  into  teeth.  [AS. 
todh,  pi.  tedh  and  todhas,  OS., 

D.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  tand ,  OJ1G. 
zand,  L.  dens,  Lithuan.  dan- 
tis,  Skr.  danta,  Per.  dandan,  a 
tooth.]  —  In  the  teeth.  Direct¬ 
ly  ;  in  direct  opposition  ;  in 
front.  —  To  cast  in  the  teeth.  «.  incisors ;  6,  canine, 
To  retort  reproachf ully .  —  cuspid,  or  dog  tooth ; 
Tooth  and  nail.  As  it  were  c-  <y  bicusPld^  or  lesser 
by  biting  and  scratching ;  with  ia?i%Vgreat  mofara? 
one  s  utmost  power. —7b  s/iow 

the  teeth.  To  threaten.  —  7’o  the  teeth.  In  open  op¬ 
position;  directly  to  one’s  face. —  7b  set  the  teeth  on 
edge.  To  cause  a  disagreeable  tingling  sensation  in 
the  teeth,  as  by  grating  sounds,  or  by  the  touch  of 
certain  substances,  as  keen  acids.  —  Tooth'ache,  n. 
Pain  in  a  tooth.  —  Toothed,  tootht,  p.  a.  Having 
teeth  or  jags.  (Rot.)  Having  projecting  points,  re¬ 
mote  from  each  other,  about  the  edge;’  dentate.— 
Toothless,  a.  Having  no  teeth.  —  Tooth'some,  a. 
Grateful  to  the  taste;  palatable.  —  Tooth'-draw'er, 
n.  One  who  extracts  teeth  with  instruments.—  -pick, 
-piek'er,  n.  An  instrument  for  cleaning  the  teeth  of 
substances  lodged  between  them. — pow'der,  n.  A 
powder  for  cleaning  the  teeth;  a  dentifrice. —  Teeth, 
t§th,  v.  i.  [teethed  (tethd),  teething.]  To  breed 
or  form  teeth. —  Teeth'ing,  n.  The  process  by  which 
first  teeth  make  their  way  through  the  gums;  denti¬ 
tion. 

Top,  top,  n.  The  highest  part  of  anything;  the  upper 


Teeth. 


£m,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  Til,  ice ;  Odd,  tone,  Qr ; 
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end,  edge,  or  extremity;  the  upper  side  or  surface; 
the  utmost  degree;  the  highest  rank;  the  most  hon¬ 
orable  position;  the  chief  person;  the  crown  of  the 
head,  or  the  hair  upon  it;  the 
head.  (iVauf.)  A  sort  of  plat¬ 
form,  surrounding  the  head 
of  the  lower  mast,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  on  all  sides:  see  Sim1. 

A  child’s  toy,  commonly  pear- 
shaped,  made  to  spin  on  its 
point.  —  v.  i.  [topped  (topt), 

-ping.]  To  rise  aloft,  he  emi¬ 
nent;  to  predominate;  to  ex¬ 
cel,  rise  above  others.  —  v.  t. 

To  cover  on  the  top ;  to  tip, 
cap;  to  rise  above;  to  rise  to 
the  top  of;  to  outgo,  surpass;  to  take  off  the  top  or 
upper  part  of;  to  crop;  to  perform  eminently.  [AS., 
I).,  Dan.,  and  W.,  a  top  (summit),  Ic.  toppr,  tuft, 
lock  of  hair,  crest,  top,  G.  zopf,  a  tuft  of  hair,  pigtail, 
top  of  a  tree,  zapfen,  a  peg,  tap,  fir-cone,  Norw.  topp, 
a  top,  bung,  OD.,  a  top  (summit,  also  child’s  toy), 
G.  top/,  the  toy.]  —  To  top  off.  To  complete  by  put¬ 
ting  on,  or  finishing,  the  top  or  uppermost  part  of; 
to  complete,  finish,  adorn.  —  Top-mast,  n.  {Naut.) 
The  2d  mast,  next  above  the  lower  mast,  and  below 
the  top-gallant  mast:  see  Ship.— Top-most,  a.  High¬ 
est ;  uppermost. — Top'ping,  p.  a.  Rising  above; 
surpassing;  assuming  superiority  ;  proud.  —  Top-¬ 
boots,  n.  pi.  Boots  with  tops  of  bright-colored  leather, 
to  be  worn  over  the  trowsers,  as  for  riding.  — cloth, 
n.  (iVowt.)  A  piece  of  canvas  used  to  cover  the  ham¬ 
mocks  which  are  lashed  to  the  tops  in  action.— -gal -- 
lant,  n.  See  Topmast.  — heav'y,  a.  Having  the  top 
or  upper  part  too  heavy  for  the  lower.  — knot,  n.  A 
crest  of  feathers  on  the-  head  of  a  bird;  a  knot  or  bow, 
etc.,  on  the  head,  as  of  a  woman. — sail,  n.  (Naut.) 
A  sail  extended  across  the  t  ipmast,  above  which  is 
the  top-gallant  sail  :  see  Sail.  —  Top-pie,  -pi,  v.  i. 
[-pled  C-pld),  -PLING.1  To  fall  forward,  pitch  or 
tumble  down,  be  top-heavy.  —  Top'sy  tur  'vy,  -sY- 
tSr-vY,  adv.  In  an  inverted  posture;  upside  down. 
[Pcrh.  for  top  side  t'other  way ;  peril,  for  top  side  turf 
way, —  i.  e.,  toward  the  ground.] 

Toparch,  to'park,  n.  The  ruler  or  principal  man  in  a 
ifiace  or  country;  governor  of  a  toparchy.  [Gr.  to- 
vurchos,  fr.  topos,  a  place,  and  archein,  to  rule.]  — 
To'parchy,  -Y,  n.  A  small  state,  consisting  of  a  few 
cities  or  towns;  a  petty  country  governed  by  a  to¬ 
parch. —  Top-iary,  a.  Shaped  by  clipping  or  cutting. 
[L.  to/darius,  belonging  to  ornamental  gardening,  l'r. 
topia  {opera),  ornamental  gardening,  fr.  Gr.  topos.] 
—  Top-ic,  n.  { Rhet .  &  Logic.)  One  of  the  various  gen¬ 
eral  torms  of  argument  to  be  employed  in  probable 
as  disting,  fr.  demonstrative  reasoning;  also  a  pre¬ 
pared  argument,  or  point  of  argument,  of  a  sort  ap¬ 
plicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases  ;  an  argument  or 
reason  ;  the  subject  of  any  distinct  portion  of  a  dis¬ 
course,  argument,  or  literary  composition;  the  main 
subject  or  the  whole;  a  matter  treated  of;  a  point; 
head  ;  jpl.  a  treatise  on,  or  a  system  or  scheme  of. 
forms  of  argument  or  oratory.  {Med.)  An  external 
local  remedy,  applied  as  a  plaster,  poultice,  etc.  — 
Top'ic,  -ical,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  place  ;  limited  ; 
local  ;  pert,  to,  proceeding  from,  or  consisting  of, 
a  topic  or  topics ;  not  demonstrative,  but  merely 
probable.  [F.  topiques,  topics,  L.  Topica,  the  title  of 
a  work  by  Aristotle,  Gr.  topikos,  local,  also  concern¬ 
ing  ( topoi )  commonplaces,  fr.  topos.] — Top-ically, 
adv.  In  a  topical  manner ;  with  application  to,  or 
limitation  of,  a  particular  place  or  topic.  —  Topog'- 
raphy,  -ra-fY,  n.  The  description  of  a  particular 
place,  city,  town,  manor,  parish,  or  tract  of  land  ; 
esp.  trie  exact  and  scientific  delineation  and  descrip¬ 
tion  in  minute  detail  of  any  place  or  region.  [F. 
topographic,  L.  and  Gr.  topographia ;  Gr.  graphein, 
to  write.]  —  Topog-rapher,  -ra-fer,  n.  One  skilled  in 
the  science  of  topography.  —  Top'ograph'ic,  -ical,  a. 
Of,  or  pert,  to,  topography  ;  descriptive  of  a  place.— 
Top'ograph'ically,  adv.  In  a  topographical  manner. 

Topaz,  to'paz,  n.  {Min.'s  A  mineral  occurring  in 
rhombic  prisms,  generally  yellowish  and  pellucid  : 
it  is  highly  valued  as  a  gem.  [F.  topase,  Gr.  topazos; 
peril,  s.  rt.  Skr.  tapa,  illuminating.] 

Tope,  top,  r.  i.  [toped  (topt),  toping.]  To  drink 
hard;  to  drink  spirituous  liquors  to  excess.  [F.  toper, 
to  cover  a  stake  at  dice,  etc.,  It.  topa,  a  term  at  dice, 
also  iiu  drinking,  signifying  the  acceptance  of  a 
pledged  —  To-per,  n.  One  who  drinks  to  excess  ;  a 
drunkard;  sot. 

Tophet,  to'fet,  n.  A  place  lying  E.  or  S.-E.  of  Jeru¬ 


salem,  m  the  valley  of  Ilinnom,  where  fires  W’cre 
continually  kept  to  burn  dead  carcasses,  and  where 
all  the  filth  of  the  city  was  poured;  hence,  in  sym¬ 
bol,  hell.  [Heb.,  lit.,  a  place  to  be  spit  upon,  an 
abominable  place,  fr.  tuph,  to  spit  out.] 

Topiary,  Topic,  Topography,  etc.  See  under  Toparch. 

Topple,  Topsy-turvy.  See  under  Top. 

Toque,  tok,  Toquet,  to-ka-,  n.  A  kind  of  bonnet  or 
head-dress.  [F.  toque,  toquet ,  W.  toe,  fr.  tociaw, 
tweiaw,  to  curtail,  clip,  dock,  trim.] 

Torch,  tdrch,  n.  A  mass  or  stick  of,  or  receptacle  con¬ 
taining,  some  combustible  substance  to  be  carried  in 
the  hand  or  on  a  staff  when  ignited;  a  large  candle 
or  flambeau.  [ ME.  and  F.  torche,  It.  torcia ,  fr.  tor- 
ciare,  L.  torquere,  tort um,  to  twist;  s.  rt.  torture ,  tor¬ 
ment.]  —  Torch '-bear'er,  n.  One  who  carries  a  torch. 
— light,  n.  The  light  of  a  torch. 

Tore.  See  Tear. 

Toreutic,  to-ru'tik,  a.  {Sculp.)  Highly  finished  or  pol¬ 
ished,  —  applied  prop,  to  figures  in  hard  wood,  ivory, 
and  the  like.  [Gr.  toreutos,  elaborate,  toreuma,  em¬ 
bossed  work.] 

Torment,  tdr'ment,  n.  Extreme  pain;  anguish;  the 
utmost  degree  of  misery,  either  of  body  or  mind ; 
that  which  gives  pain,  vexation,  or  misery. —Tor¬ 
ment',  v.  t.  To  put  to  extreme  pain  or  anguish;  to 
distress,  afflict ;  to  tease,  vex,  harass.  [OF.,  fr.  L. 
torinentuni,  an  engine  for  hurling  missiles,  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  torture,  torture  prop,  an  instrument  with 
which  anything  is  turned  and  twisted,  fr.  torquere, 
to  twist:  see  Torture.]-- Torment'er,  -or,  n.  Oue 
who,  or  that  which,  torments  or  tortures. 

Torn.  See  Tear. 

Tornado,  tor-na'do,  n.  ;  pi.  -does,  -doz.  A  violent 
wind  or  tempest  disting,  by  a  whirling,  progressive 
motion;  a  hurricane.  [Sp.  tornar.  It.  &  L.  tornare,  to 
turn,  — i.  e.,  a  whirling  wind:  see  Turn.1 

Torpedo,  tdr-pe'do,  n.  {Ichth.)  A  fish  allied  to  the  ray, 
which  can  give  electric 
shocks;  cramp-fish.  A  ma¬ 
chine  used  for  destroying 
ships  by  blowing  them  up; 
a  small  ball  or  pellet,  which 
explodes  when  thrown  up¬ 
on  a  hard  object ;  a  shell 
which  explodes  when  trod 
upon.  [L.,  name  of  the 
fish,  also  numbness,  fr.  tor-  iorpedo. 

pere,  to  be  stiff,  numb,  or  torpid,  prob.  orig.  to  grow 
fat  and  sluggish,  and  s.  rt.  Gr.  trephein,  to  feed,  ter- 
pein,  to  fill  full,  Skr.  trip,  to  be  sated,  E.  sturdy.]  — 
Torpes'cent,  -pes'sent,  a.  Becoming  torpid  or  numb. 
[E.  torpescens,  p.  pr.  of  torpescere ,  to  grow  stiff,  numb, 
or  torpid,  incept,  of  torpere.]  —  Tor'pid,  a.  Having 
lost  motion,  or  the  power  of  exertion  and  feeling; 
numb  ;  dull ;  stupid  ;  sluggish  ;  inactive.  [L.  tor- 
Indus.]  —  Torpid'ity,  -Y-tY,  n. —  Tor'pidness,  -pitude, 
-pY-tud,  n.  State  of  being  torpid;  numbness;  dull¬ 
ness;  inactivity;  sluggishness;  stupidity.  —  Tor'por, 
n.  State  of  being  torpid;  loss  of  motion,  or  of  the 
power  of  motion;  numbness;  inactivity;  dullness; 
laziness;  sluggishness;  stupidity.  [L.]  —  Torporif'- 
ic,  a.  Tending  to  produce  torpor.  [L.  torpor  and 
facere,  to  make.] 

Torrent,  tor-rent,  n.  A  violent  stream,  as  of  water, 
lava,  etc.;  a  violent  or  rapid  flow;  strong  current. 
[F.;  L.  torrens, -rentis,  orig.  burning,  roaring,  boiling, 
p.  pr.  of  torrere,  to  drv  by heat,  to  burn;  s  rt.  ten-arc, 
thirst.]  —  Tor'rid,  a.  Farched;  dried  with  heat;  vio¬ 
lently  hot;  burning  or  parching.  [F.  torride ,  L.  tor¬ 
rid  us.] —  Torrid  zone.  { Geog .)  That  space  or  belt 
of  the  earth  included  between  the  tropics,  where  the 
heat  is  always  great:  see  Zone.  —  Tor'refy,  -re-fi,  v. 
1.  [-tied  (-fid), -fying.]  To  dry  by  a  fire,  parch. 
{Metal.)  To  roast  or  scorch,  as  metallic  ores.  [L. 
torrefacere ;  facere ,  to  make.]  —  Torrefac'tion,  n. 
Operation  of  torrefying,  or  state  of  being  torrefied. 

Torsion,  tfir'shun,  n.  Act  of  turning  or  twisting. 
{Mech.)  That  force  with  which  a  thread,  wire,  or 
rod  of  any  material,  returns,  or  tends  to  return,  to  a 
state  of  rest  after  it  has  been  twisted,  [F.(  L.  torsio, 
fr.  torquere,  torsi,  tortum,  to  twist;  s.  rt.  torch,  tor¬ 
ment,  contort,  distort,  tart,  throe,  throw,  throng,  trav¬ 
ail,  travel,  trepan,  trepidation,  trope,  trophy,  trow¬ 
sers,  trousseau,  truss,  perh.  troubadour,  trover.]  — 
Tort,  n.  {Law.)  Any  wrong  or  injury;  a  wrongful 
act,  for  which  an  action  will  lie;  a  form  of  action, 
in  some  States,  for  a  wrong  or  injury.  [L.  tortus,  p. 
p.  of  torquere.]  —  Tort'ile, -il,a.  Twisted;  wreathed; 
coiled.  [L.  tortilis.]  —  Tor'tious,  -shus,  a.  Injuri¬ 
ous;  done  wrongfully.  (Law.)  Implying  tort,  or 
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injury  for  which  the  law  gives  damages.  —  Tort'ive, 
Twisted;  wreathed.  —  Tort'ure, ,  tor'chur,  n. 


-lv,  a 
Extreme 
ny  ;  torment 


Tortoise. 


ie  pain;  anguish  of  body  or  mind;  pang;  ago- 
u,  ,  .urment ;  esp.  severe  pain  inflicted  judicially, 
either  as  a  punishment  for  a  crime,  or  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  extorting  a  confession.  —  i>.  t.  To  put  to  tor¬ 
ture,  pain  extremely,  punish  with  torture.  [F.;  L- 
tortura.]  —  Tort'urer,  n.  —  Tort'uous,  -u-us,  a.  Bent 
in  different  directions; 
wreathed;  twisted; 
winding;  deviating 
from  rectitude;  errone¬ 
ous;  wrong;  deceitful. 

[F.  tortneux,  L.  tortuo- 
sus.]  — Tor'toise,  -tis,  n. 

(Zool.)  A  reptile  i  n  - 
closed  in  a  case  formed 
by  2  leathery  or  scaly  shields,  and  having  horny 
jaws  in  the  place  of  teeth  :  the  name  is  sometimes 
restricted  to  the  land  tortoises,  the  term  turtle  being 
applied  to  the  marine  species.  ( Antiq .)  A  defense 
used  by  the  ancients;  a  testudo.  [F.  tortue,  Sp.  and 
EL.  tortuga,  fr.  L.  tortus,  because  of  its  twisted  feet.] 
—  Tortoise  shell,  n.  The  horny  plates  forming  the 
shell  of  a  tortoise,  esp.  of  the  hawk’s-bill  turtle,  used 
for  making  combs,  etc. 

Torso,  tdr'so,  n. ;  E.  pi.  -sos;  It.  pi.  -si,  -se.  (Sculp.) 
The  trunk  of  a  statue,  mutilated  of  head  and  limbs. 
[It.,  a  stump,  trunk,  L.  thyrus,  Gr.  thursos,  a  stalk, 
stem  of  a  plant,  rod.] 

Torus,  to'rus,  n.  (Arch.)  A  large  semicircular  mold¬ 
ing  used  in  the  bases  ox  columns:  see  Molding.  [L., 
an  elevation,  protuberance.] 

Tory,  to'rt,  n.  (Eng.  Politics .)  A  member  of  the  con¬ 
servative  party,  as  opposed  to  the  Whig  or  progres¬ 
sive  party.  (Ainer.  Hist.)  One  who,  in  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  favored  the  claims  of  Great  Britain 
against  the  colonies.  —  a.  Of.  or  pert,  to,  the  tories. 
[An  Irish  word,  denoting  a  robber,  lit.  a  pursuer,  Ir. 
and  Ga.  toir,  a  pursuit.]  —  To'ryism,  -izm,  n.  The 
principles  of  the  tories. 

Toss,  tos,  v.  t.  [tossed  (tost,  less  prop,  tost),  toss¬ 
ing.]  To  throw  with  a  jerk  of  the  hand,  esp.  with 
the  palm  up,  throw  upward;  to  lift  or  throw  up  with 
a  sudden  or  violent  motion;  to  cause  to  rise  and  fall; 
to  agitate,  make  restless.  —  v.  i.  To  roll  and  tumble; 
to  be  in  violent  commotion;  to  be  tossed.  —  n.  A 
throwing  upward,  or  witli  a  jerk;  a  throwing  up  of 

the  head . . 

jerk,  toss 

for.  To  g <• _  _  -  . 

the  air,  and  wager  on  what  side  it  will  fall.  —  Toss'- 
pot,  n.  A  toper;  an  habitual  drunkard. 

Tot,  tot,  n.  Anything  small,  —  used  as  a  term  of  en¬ 
dearment. 

Total,  to'tal,  a.  Full;  complete;  not  divided;  whole; 
entire;  integral.  —  n.  The  whole;  the  whole  sum  or 
amount.  [F.;  LL.  totalis,  fr.  L.  tot  us,  all,  whole.]  — 
Totality,  -Y-tY, n.  The  whole  sum;  whole  quantity 
or  amount.  [F.  totality.]  —  To'tally,  -IT,  aclv.  In  a 
total  manner;  wholly;  entirely;  fully;  completely. 

Tote,  tot,  v.  t.  To  carrj'  or  bear. 

Totem,  to'tem,  n.  A  picture  of  a  bird,  beast,  etc., 
used  among  the  N.  Amer.  Indians  as  a  designation 
of  a  family. 

Totter,  tot'ter,  v.  i.  [-tered  (-terd),  -tering.J  To 
shake  so  as  to  threaten  a  fall,  appear  as  if  about  to 
fall  when  standing  or  walking;  to  shake,  reel,  lean, 
be  unsteady.  [For  tolter,  freq.  of  tilt ;  AS.  tealtrian, 
to  totter,  vacillate,  fr.  tealt,  unstable,  OD.  touteren, 
to  tremble.]  —  Tot'tle,  -tl,  v.  i.  [-tled  (-tld),  -tling.] 
To  walk  in  a  wavering,  unsteady  manner;  to  toddle. 

Toucan,  too'kan,  n.  An  omnivorous  climbing  bird  of 
tropical  Amer.,  of  sev¬ 
eral  species,  remarka¬ 
ble  for  the  enormous 
size  of  its  light,  cellu¬ 
lar  bill.  [F.  ;  Pg.  & 

Braz.  tucano.  1 

Touch,  tuen,  v .  t. 

[TOUCHED  (tucht), 
touching.]  To  come 
in  contact  with;  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  hand,  foot, 
etc.,  so  as  to  reach  or 
rest  on;  to  perceive  by 
the  sense  of  feeling  ;  to  come  to,  reach,  attain  to  ; 
to  relate  to,  concern  ;  to  handle,  speak  of,  or  deal 
with  gently  or  slightly;  to  meddle  or  interfere  with; 
to  affect  the  senses  or  the  sensibility  of ;  to  move; 
to  mark  or  delineate  slightly;  to  make  an  impression 


X  upward,  or  wun  a  jera;  a  inrowing  up  oi 
l  with  a  jerk.  [W.  tosio,  to  jerk,  toss,  tos,  a 
is.]  —  To  toss  off.  To  drink  hastily.  —  To  t. 
ramble  for. —  To  t.  up.  To  throw  a  coin  into 
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on;  to  strike  (an  instrument  of  music);  to  perform 
(a  tune),  play ;  to  influence  by  impulse  ;  to  afflict 
or  distress.  —  v.  i.  To  be  in  contact ;  to  treat  any¬ 
thing  slightly  in  discourse.  —  n.  Act  of  touching,  or 
state  of  being  touched;  contact;  the  sense  of  feeling 
or  common  sensation,  one  of  the  5  senses  ;  power 
of  exciting  the  affections;  an  emotion  or  affection; 
personal  reference  or  application;  a  stroke;  animad¬ 
version;  censure;  reproof;  a  single  stroke  on  a  draw¬ 
ing  or  picture;  feature;  lineament;  act  of  the  hand 
on  a  musical  instrument  ;  musical  notes ;  a  small 
quantity  intermixed  ;  a  little  ;  a  hint ;  suggestion  ; 
slight  notice;  examination  or  trial  by  some  decisive 
standard;  test;  proof.  (Mus.)  Particular  or  charac¬ 
teristic  mode  of  action;  also,  the  manner  of  touch¬ 
ing,  striking,  or  pressing  the  keys  oi  a  pianoforte. 
[F.  toucher,  Sp.,  Pg.,  and  Proven,  tocar,  OD.  tocken,  to 
touch,  OIIG.  zucchcn,  to  draw  quickly,  twitch,  Goth. 
tiuhan,  L.  ducere,  to  draw;  s.  rt.  tucfS,  tow,  duke,  toc¬ 
sin .]  —  To  touch  up.  To  repair,  or  to  improve  by 
slight  touches  or  emendations. — To  t.  and  go.  ( Naut .) 
To  touch  bottom,  as  a  ship  in  sailing,  without  much 
decrease  of  speed.  To  almost  meet  with  an  accident 
or  collision,  have  a  close  shave.  —  To  t.  at.  To  come 
or  go  to,  without  tarrying.  —  Touch' able,  a.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  touched  ;  tangible.  —  Touch'ing,  p.  a. 
Affecting;  moving;  pathetic. — prep.  Concerning; 
relating  to;  with  respect  to.  —  Touch'-hole,  n.  The 
vent  of  a  cannon  or  other  species  of  fire-arms,  by 
which  fire  is  communicated  to  the  powder.  —  T.-me- 
not,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Impatiens ;  the  squirt- 
ing-cucumber.  — stone,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  ex¬ 
tremely  compact  silicious  schist,  used  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  purity  of  gold  and  silver  by  the  streak  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  stone.  Hence,  any  test  or  criterion. 
- — wood,  n.  A  soft  white  substance  into  which  wood 
is  changed  by  the  action  of  certain  fungi,  used  like 
tinder  for  taking,  holding,  and  communicating  fire; 
spunk. 

Touchy,  touch'!,  a.  Peevish;  irritable;  irascible;  apt 
to  take  fire.  [Corrupt,  of  techy,  q.  v.;  not  fr.  touch.]— 
Touch'iness,  n. 

Tough,  tuf,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  flexibility  with¬ 
out  brittleness;  not  easily  broken;  able  to  endure 
hardship;  firm;  strong;  not  easily  separated;  tena¬ 
cious;  ropy;  stiff;  rigid;  not  flexible;  stubborn;  un¬ 
manageable;  severe;  violent.  [AS.  toh,  LG.  taa,  tan; 
perh.  s.  rt.  Goth,  tahjan,  to  rend,  Skr.  damg,  dag,  to 
bite,  E.  tongs.)  —  Tough'en,  -n,  v.  i.  [-ened  (-nd), 
-ening.]  To  grow  tough,  or  tougher.  —  v.  t.  To 
make  tough  or  tougher.  —  Tough'noss,  n.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  tough;  flexibility,  with  a  firm  adhesion 
of  parts;  strength  of  constitution  or  texture;  viscos¬ 
ity;  tenacity;  clamminess^ 

Toupee,  tdo-pe',  Toupet,  -pa',  n.  A  little  tuft;  a  curl 
or  artificial  lock  of  hair ;  a  small  wig.  [F.  toupet- 
dim.  of  OF.  top,  a  tuft;  s.  rt.  E.  top.] 

Tour,  toor,  n.  A  going  round;  a  journey  in  a  circuit;  a 
lengthy  excursion;  a  roving  journey  for  pleasure  and 
sight  seeing;  pilgrimage.  (Mil.)  Anything  done  suc¬ 
cessively,  or  by  regular  order;  a  turn. — v.  i.  [toured 
(toord),  touring.]  To  make  a  tour.  [F.,  a  turn, 
round,  compass,  walk,  fr.  tourner,  OF.  torner  —  E. 
to  turn,  q.  v.]  —  Tour'ist,  n.  One  who  makes  a  tour, 
or  travels  for  pleasures  or  sight  seeing.  —  Tourna^ 
ment,  toor'na-ment,  Tour'ney,  -nY,  n.  A  mock-fight 
or  military  sport,  in  which  a  number  of  combatants 
were  engaged;  encounter;  contest  of  skill.  —  Tour'¬ 
ney,  v.  i.  To  engage  in  tournaments ;  to  tilt.  [F. 
tournay,  OF.  tornoiement,  fr.  tournoier,  to  joust,  fr. 
torner .]  —  Tour'niquet,  toor'nY-ket,  n.  A  surgical  in¬ 
strument  or  bandage  which  is  tightened  or  relaxed 
with  a  screw,  and  used  to  check  the  flow  of  blood,  as 
from  wounds,  by  externaj_  pressure.  [F.,  fr.  tour¬ 
ner.)  —  Tournure',  toor-noor',  n.  Turn  ;  contour  ; 
figure;  a  part  of  the  dress  of  a  lady  used  for  expand¬ 
ing  the  skirt;  a  bustle.  [F.] 

Tourmaline,  t(5or'ma-lin,  n.  A  mineral  occurring  usu¬ 
ally  in  3-sided  or  6-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  3- 
sided  pyramids.  [Fr.  toumamal,  its  name  in  Ceylon.] 

Touse,  towz,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  pull,  haul,  tear,  dishevel. 
[ME.  tosen,  to  tease  wool:  see  Tease.]  —  Tous'er,  n. 
One  who  touses.  —  Tow'ser,  n.  A  name  for  a  dog.  — 
Tou'ale,  -zl,  v.  t.  To  put  into  disorder,  tumble. 

Tout-ensemble,  tdb-taN-saN'bl,  n.  Anything  regarded 
as  a  whole.  (Fine  Arts.)  The  general  effect  of  a 
work  as  a  whole.  [F.,  all  together.] 

Tow,  to,  v.  t.  [towed  (tod),  towing.]  To  drag  (a 
boat  or  ship)  through  the  water  by  means  of  a  rope. 
—  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. ;  that  which  is, 
etc.  [AS.  teohan,  Ic.  and  OFries.  toga,  MHG.  zogen, 
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to  draw,  pull,  1c.  toy,  a  cord,  tow-rope;  s.  rt.  L.  du- 
cere,  to  draw,  E.  tie,  tuy :  see  Touch. ]  —  Tow'age, 
-ej,  n.  Act  of  towing;  price  paid  for  towing.  —  Tow'- 
boat,  n.  A  boat  which  is  towed;  a  steamer  used  for 

towing  other  vessels;  steam-tug. - line,  n.  A  small 

hawser,  used  to  tow  a  ship,  etc.  — path,  n.  A  path 
for  men  or  horses  that  tow  boats,  as  along  a  canal. 

Tow,  to,  n.  The  coarse  and  broken  part  of  flax  or  hemp. 
[AS.,  orig.  the  operation  of  spinning,  later  the  mate¬ 
rial  used;  s.  rt.  taw. J 

Toward,  to'ard,  To'wards,  -ardz,  prep.  In  the  direc¬ 
tion  of;  with  direction  to,  in  a  moral  sense;  with  re¬ 
spect  to;  regarding;  nearly;  about.  —  adv.  Near;  at 
hand;  in  a  state  of  preparation.  —  To'ward,  -ward, 
a.  Ready  to  do  or  learn;  not  froward;  apt.  [AS. 
toweard,  future  ( adj .),  toweardes,  towards  (prep.), 
fr.  to  and  weard,  becoming,  tending  to,  fr.  i oeorthan, 
to  become;  s.  rt.  worth,  afterward,  forward,  inward, 
eastward,  etc.]  —  To'wardly,  a.  Ready  to  do  or 
learn;  apt:  docile;  tractable;  compliant  with  duty. 
—  To'wardness,  To'wardliness,  to'ward-,  n. 

Towel,  tow'el,  n.  A  cloth  used  for  wiping  the  hands, 
etc.,  after  washing;  a  wiper  for  dishes,  etc.  [F.  tou- 
aille,  LL.  toacula,  D.  dwaal,  OHG.  twahilla,  fr.  (wa¬ 
ll  an,  to  wash.] 

Tower,  tow'Sr,  n.  A  lofty  building  much  higher  than 
broad,  standing  alone  or  forming  part  of  another  ed¬ 
ifice,  as  of  a  church,  castle,  etc.;  a  citadel;  fortress; 
hence,  a  defender;  a  high  head-dress  formerly  in 
vogue.  —  v.  i.  [towered  (-erd),  -eking.]  To  be 
lofty  or  very  high;  to  soar.  [OF.  'ur,  L.  turrts,  Gr. 
tursis,  a  tower,  Ga.  torr,  a  lofty  hill,  mound,  tower, 
castle.]  —  Tow'ering,  p.  a.  Very  high;  elevated;  ex¬ 
treme  ;  violent  ;  surpassing.  —  Tow'ered,  -erd,  -ery, 
-er-Y,  a.  Adorned  or  defended  by  towers. 

Town,  town,  n.  Orig.,  a  collection  of  houses  inclosed 
by  fences  or  walls;  any  collection  of  houses  larger 
than  a  village,  esp.  when  not  incorporated  as  a  city; 
in  Eng.,  any  number  of  houses  to  which  belongs  a 
regular  market,  and  which  is  not  a  city  or  the  see  of 
a  bishop;  the  body  of  inhabitants  resident  in  a  town; 
a  township;  the  court  end  of  London;  the  metropo¬ 
lis  or  its  inhabitants;  any  city  or  large  place  in  or 
near  which  one  may  be.  [AS.  tun,  D.  turn,  a  fence, 
hedge,  Ic.  tun,  an  inclosure,  homestead,  dwelling- 
house;  s.  rt.  Ir.  and  Ga.  dun,  a  fortress,  peril.  Ir.  dur, 
L.  durus,  firm,  strong,  lasting,  E.  dure.)  —  Town'- 
ship,  u.  The  district  or  territory  of  a  town;  a  territo- 
riafdistrict  with  certain  municipal  powers.— Towns /r- 
man.  townz'man,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  town;  one 
of  the  same  town  with  another.  —  Town'-clerk,  n. 
An  officer  who  keeps  the  records  of  a  town,  and  en¬ 
ters  all  its  official  proceedings. — cri'er,  n.  A  public 
crier. — hall,  n.  A  public  room  or  building  for  trans¬ 
acting  the  business  of  a  town. — house,  n.  The  house 
where  the  public  business  of  the  town  is  transacted 
by  the  inhabitants ;  a  house  in  town,  in  opp.  to  a 
house  in  the  country.  — meetTng,  n.  A  legal  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  township  for  the 
transaction  of  business. — talk,  n.  The  common  talk 
of  a  place,  or  the  subject  of  common  conversation. — 
Townsfolk,  -fok,  n.  The  people  of  a  town;  esp.,  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city. 

Towser.  See  under  Touse. 

Toxicology,  toks-Y-kol'o  -  j Y,  n.  The  department  of 
medical  science  which  treats  of  poisons,  their  eff  ects, 
antidotes,  and  recognition.  [Gr.  toxikon,  poison, 
orig.  for  arrows  (fr.  toxon,  a  bow,  lit.  piece  of  shaped 
wood;  s.  rt  .technic,  q.  v.),  and  logos,  discourse.]  — 
Tox'icolog'ical,  -loj'ik-al,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  toxicol¬ 
ogy.  —  Toxicol'ogist,  -jist,  n.  One  versed  in,  etc. 

Toy,  toi,  n.  A  play  tiling  for  children;  a  bawble;  a 
thing  for  amusement,  but  of  no  real  value;  trifle; 
matter  of  no  importance;  wild  fancy;  folly;  trifling 
opinion  or  behavior  ;  amorous  dalliance.  —  v.  i. 
[toyed  (toid),  toying.]  To  dally  amorously,  trifle, 
play,  wanton.  [D.  tuiy,  tools,  implements,  refuse, 
trash,  specltuiy,  playthings.]  —  Toy'er,  n.  One  who 
toy's;  one  full  of  tnfling  tricks.  —  Toy'man,  w.  One 
who  deals  in  toys.  —  Toy'-shop,  n.  A  shop  where 
toys  are  sold. 

Trace,  tras,  n.  A  mark  left  by  anything  passing;  a 
footprint;  track;  a  mark,  impression,  or  visible  ap¬ 
pearance  of  anything  left  when  the  thing  itself 
no  longer  exists;  vestige;  token;  one  of  the  2  straps, 
chains,  or  ropes,  by  which  a  carriage  or  sleigh  is 
drawn  by  horses.  —  v.  t.  [traced  (trast),  tracing.] 
To  walk”  over,  pass  through;  to  draw  or  delineate 
with  marks;  esp.,  to  copy  (a  drawing)  by  following 
the  lines  and  marking  the”m  on  a  sheet  superimposed ; 
to  follow  by  footsteps  or  tracks,  or  some  mark  that 
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has  been  left  by  a  person  or  thing  which  has  pre¬ 
ceded;  to  follow  the  trace  or  track  of;  to  follow  with 
exactness.  [F.,  a  trace,  print  of  the  foot,  path,  tract, 
tracer,  to  trace,  follow',  pursue,  trasser,  to  delineate, 
score,  trace  out,  fr.L.  trahere,  tractum,  to  draw,  orig. 
to  dragwiolcntlys 
truce  for  a  horse 
is  fr.  OF.  trays, 

F.  traits,  pi.  of 
trait,  a.  trace  (for 
a  horse)  ;  s.  rt. 
train,  treat,  ab¬ 
stract,  attract , 
dis  t  ract,  subtract, 
etc.,  maltreat , 
portray,  retreat .] 

—  Tra'cer,  n.  - 
Trace'able.  a. 

Capable  of  being  J 
traced.  —  T  r  a  '  - 
eery,  -ser-Y,  n .  ‘ 

(Goth.  Arch.)  An 
ornamental  d  i  - 
vergency  of  the 
mullions  of  a  window,  into  arches,  curves,  etc.;  the 
subdivisions  of  groined  vaults,  etc.—  Tract,  trukt,  n. 
Something  dravm  out  or  extended  ;  a  region,  or 
quantity  of  land  or  water,  of  indefinite  extent;  a 
written  discourse  or  dissertation,  generally  not  of 
great  extent ;  esp.,  a  short  treatise  on  practical  re¬ 
ligion  ;  continued  or  protracted  duration  ;  length  ; 
extent.  [L.  tractus,  a  draw’ing  out,  the  course  of 
a  river,  a  tract  or  region,  prop.  p.  p.  of  trahere .]  — 
Tract'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  easily  led,  taught, 
or  managed;  docile;  manageable;  capable  of  being 
handled;  practicable;  feasible.  [L.  tractabilis,  lr. 
tractare,  -tatum,  to  handle,  freq.  of  trahere.)  — 
Tract 'ableness,  -abil'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.—  Tract'ably,  adv. 
In  a  tractable  manner.  —  Tract'ate,  n.  A  treatise; 
a  tract.  [L.  tractatus,  p.  p.  of  tractare.)  —  Tract'ilo, 
-il,  a.  Capable  of  being  drawn  out  in  length;  duc¬ 
tile.  —  Tractil'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being  tract¬ 
ile;  ductility.  —  Trac'tion,  n.  Act  of  drawing,  or 
state  of  being  drawn;  attraction;  a  drawing  toward. 
[F.j  —  Tract'ive,  -iv,  a.  Serving  to  draw;  pulling; 
attracting.  —  Tract'or,  n.  That  which  draws,  or  is 
used  for  drawing,  pil.  (Med.)  Two  small,  pointed 
bars  of  brass  and  steel,  which,  being  drawn  over 
diseased  parts  of  the  body,  were,  at  one  time,  sup¬ 
posed  to  give  relief  through  the  agency  of  electricity 
or  magnetism.  —  Tract'ory,  -o-rY,  Tract'rix,  n. 
(Geom.)  The  curve  described  on  a  plane  by  a  heavy 
point  attached  to  a  string  and  drawn  along  by  mov¬ 
ing  the  other  end  of  the  string. 

Trachea,  tra'ke-a,  L.  pron.  -ke'a,  n. ;  pi.  -ciie-.e,  -ke-e, 
L.  pron.  -ke'e.  (Anat.) 

The  windpipe,  a  car¬ 
tilaginous  and  mem¬ 
branous  pipe  convey¬ 
ing  air  to  the  lungs; 
the  weasand:  see 
Lung.  The  air-tubes 
of  the  body  in  insects 
and  similar  animals. 

[L.  trachea,  - chia ,  Gr. 
traclieia, lit.  the  rough, 
fr.  the  rings  of  carti¬ 
lage  which  compose  it, 
fern,  of  trachus, rough, 
rugged,  harsh.] — Tra'-  J 
cheot'omy,  -ke-ot'o- 
mY,  n.  (Sure/.)  Oper¬ 
ation  o  f  making  an 
opening  into  the  wind¬ 
pipe.  [Gr.  temnein,  to 
cut.]  —  Tr  a'chyte , 

-kit,  n.  A  nearly  com¬ 
pact,  feldspathic,  vol¬ 
canic  rock,  breaking 
with  a  rough  surface. 

Track,  trak,  n.  A  mark 
left  by  something  that  Trachea, 

has  passed  along;  im-  a,  larynx  ;  h,  trachea  ;  c,  bron- 
pression  left  by  the  chial  divisions;  d,  one  of  the 

foot,  either  of  man  or  lungs  ;  e,  bronchial  ramifica- 

beast;  trace;  vestige;  tions. 
footprint ;  a  road  ;  beaten  path ;  course  followed  ; 
way.  (Railroads.)  The  permanent  wTay  ;  line  of 
rails,  —v.  t.  [tracked  (trakt),  -ing.]  ”To  follow 
when  guided  by  a  trace,  or  by  footsteps;  to  draw 
or  tow  (a  vessel,  sledge,  etc.)  [F.  trac,  a  track, 


eun,  cube,  fqll ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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beaten  path,  OD.  trek,  a  draft,  trekken ,  to  draw, 
pull,  tow,  travel,  MIIG.  trecken,  OHG.  trechen,  to 
scrape,  shove,  draw;  not  s.  rt.  L.  traliere ,  to  draw,  E. 
trace,  etc.]  —  Track/ age,  -ej,  n.  A  drawing  or  tow¬ 
ing  (of  a  boat,  sledge,  etc.)  — Track'er,  n.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  etc.  (Mug.)  In  the  organ,  a  light 
strip  of  wood,  connecting  (in  part)  a  key  and  a  pal¬ 
let,  to  communicate  motion  by  pulling.  —  Track'- 
less,  a.  Having  no  track;  marked  by  no  footsteps. 

Tract,  Tractable,  Traction,  etc.  See  under  Trace. 

Trade,  trad,  n.  Act  or  business  of  exchanging  com¬ 
modities  by  barter;  business  of  buying  and  selling 
for  money;  commerce;  traffic;  business  which  h  per¬ 
son  has  learned,  and  which  he  carries  on  or  at  which 
he  works  ;  esp.,  mechanical  employment ;  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  handicraft ;  instruments  of  any  occupation  ; 
custom;  habit;  a  company  of  men  engaged  in  the 
same  occupation,  pi.  The  trade-winds.  —  v.  i.  To 
barter,  or  to  buy  and  sell  ;  to  traffic,  bargain;  to 
buy  and  sell  or  exchange  property,  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance.  —  v.  t.  To  sell  or  exchange  in  commerce;  to 
barter,  exchange.  [ME.  tree/,  trod,  lit.  a  footmark, 
hence  path,  way  of  life,  fr.  AS.  tredan,  to  tread,  q. 
v.]  —  Trad'er,  n.  One  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce; 
a  trafficker;  merchant.  —  Trade'-mark,  n.  A  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  or  device  used  bv  a  manufacturer  on 
his  goods  or  labels,  the  legal  right  in  which  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  law. — sale,  n.  An  auction  by  and  for  the 
trade,  especially  that  of  the  booksellers.  — wind,  n. 
A  wind  in  or  near  tire  torrid  zone,  which  blows  from 
the  same  quarter  throughout  the  whole  or  half  of 
the  year,  —  so  called  because  of  great  advantage  to 
navigators,  and  hence  to  trade.  —  Trades'man,  n. 
One  who  trades;  a  shop-keeper;  any  mechanic  or 
artificer. —  Trades '-un'ion,  n.  A  combination  among 
workmen  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  their 
rights  and  privileges,  with  respect  to  wages,  hours 
of  labor,  customs,  etc. 

Tradition,  tra-dish'un,  n.  Act  of  delivering  into  the 
hands  of  another;  delivery;  unwritten  or  oral  hand¬ 
ing  down  of  opinions,  practices,  rites,  and  customs, 
from  father  to  son,  or  from  ancestors  to  posterity; 
knowledge  or  belief  transmitted  without  the  aid  of 
written  memorials.  [L.  traditio,  fr.  tradere,  tradi¬ 
tion,  to  give  up,  transmit,  fr.  trans  (q.  v.),  over,  anil 
dare,  to  give;  s.  rt.  traitor,  treason,  betray.]  —  Tra¬ 
ditional,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  derived  from,  tradition; 
communicated  from  ancestors  to  descendants  by 
word  only.  —  Traditionally,  adv.  —  Traditionary, 
-a-rt,  «.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  derived  from,  tradition; 
traditional.  —  Traditioner,  -tionist,  n.  One  who 
adheres  to  tradition.  —  Trad'itive,  trad'T-tiv,  «. 
Transmitted  or  transmissible  from  father  to  son,  or 
from  age  to  age,  by  oral  communication. 

Traduce,  tra-dus',  v.  t.  [-duced  (-dust'),  -DUCINQ.] 
To  represent  as  blamable;  willfully  to  misrepresent; 
to  calumniate,  vilify,  defame,  depreciate,  decry, 
slander.  [L.  traducere ,  to  lead  along,  exhibit  as  a 
spectacle,  disgrace,  divulge,  convict,  fr.  trans,  across, 
over,  and  ducere,  to  lead.]  —  Tradu'cer,  n.  —  Tra- 
duc'tion,  n.  Derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind; 
propagation;  transmission  from  one  to  another;  tra¬ 
dition;  a  translation  into  another  language;  act  of 
transferring;  conveyance:  transportation.  —  Tradu'- 
cianism,  -shan-izm,  n.  ( Theol .)  Doctrine  that  hu¬ 
man  souls  are  produced  by  the  act  of  generation,  — 
opp.  to  creationism,  q.  v. 

Traffic,  traf'fik,  n.  Commerce,  either  by  barter  or  by 
buying  and  selling;  trade;  business  of  a  given  street, 
place,  etc.;  passing  to  and  fro  of  goods  and  passen¬ 
gers  on  a  road,  railroad,  canal,  etc.  —  v.  i.  [traf¬ 
ficked  (-fikt),  -ficking.]  To  pass  goods  and  com¬ 
modities  from  one  person  to  another  for  an  equiva¬ 
lent  in  goods  or  money;  to  barter,  trade.  —  v.  t.  To 
exchange  in  traffic.  [F.  trafiquer,  to  traffic,  trade, 
Sp.  traficare,  trafagar,  Pg.  traficar ,  to  traffic,  cheat, 
OPg.  trasfegar,  to  decant,  pour  from  one  vessel  into 
another,  also  to  traffic,  Catalan  trafag ,  a  decanting, 
also  traffic;  peril,  fr.  L.  trans,  across,  and  LL.  ricare, 
to  exchange,  fr.  L.  vicis,  a  change.]  -  Trafficker,  n. 

Tragacantli,  trag'a-kanth,  n.  The  concrete  iuice  or 
gum  of  several  species  of  shrubby  or  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  etc.  [Gr.  traga- 
kantha,  fr.  tragos,  a  he-goat  (fr.  trogein,  to  gnaw, 
nibbls;  s.  rt.  trout,  q.  v.),  and  akantha,  a  thorn.] 

Tragedy,  trai'e-dT,  n.  A  dramatic  poem  representing 
some  signal  action  performed  by  illustrious  persons, 
and  generally  having  a  fatal  issue  ;  a  fatal  and 
mournful  event;  any  event  in  which  human  lives 
are  lost  by  violence.  [ME.  and  F.  tragedie,  L.  tra- 
goedia,  Gr.  tragodia,  fr.  tragodos,  lit.  a  goat-singer. 


fr.  tragos,  a  he-goat  (see  Tragacantii),  and  odos, 
a  singer  (see  Ode),  —  perh.  fr.  the  oldest  tragedies 
being  exhibited  when  a  goat  was  sacrificed,  or  be¬ 
cause  a  goat  was  the  prize,  or  because  the  actors 
were  clothed  in  goat-skins.] —Trage'dian,  tra-je'- 
df-an,  n.  A  writer  of  tragedy  ;  a  tragic  actor  or  act¬ 
ress.  —  Trag'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  tragedy;  fatal  to  life;  calamitous;  mournful; 
expressive  of  tragedy,  loss  of  life,  or  of  sorrow.  [F. 
tragique.]  —  Trag'ically,  adv.  —  Trag'icalness,  n.  — 
TragT-com'edy,  -Y-kom'e-dY,  n.  A  composition  par¬ 
taking  of  the  nature  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  — 
TragT-com'ic,  -ical,  a.  Pert,  to  tragi-comedy ;  par- 
taking  of  a  mixture  of  grave  and  comic  scenes. 

Trail,  tral.  v.  t.  [trailed  (trald),  trailing.]  To  hunt 
by  the  track;  to  draw  along  the  ground;  to  drag. 
(Mil.)  To  carry  (a  fire-arm)  with  the  breech  near 
the  ground  and  the  upper  part  inclined  forward,  the 
piece  being  held  by  the  right  hand  near  the  mid¬ 
dle;  to  tread  down  (grass)  by  walking  through. — 
v.  i.  To  be  drawn  along  behind  a  person  or  tiling; 
to  be  drawn  out  in  length;  to  grow  to  great  length, 
esp.  when  slender  and  creeping  upon  the  ground,  as 
a  plant.  —  n.  Scent  left  on  the  ground  bv  an  animal 
pursued;  anything  drawn  to  length;  anything  drawn 
behind  in  long  undulations;  u  train;  the  entrails  of 
a  fowl,  esp.  of  game.  (Mil.)  That  part  of  the  stock 
of  a  gun-carriage  which  rests  on  the  ground  when 
the  piece  is  unlimbered.  [F.  trailler,  to  wind  a  yarn, 
also  to  trail  a  deer,  OF.  traail,  LL.  trahale,  a  reel, 
also  in  LL.  a  sledge,  L.  traha,  tragula,  a  sledge,  fr. 
L.  traliere,  to  draw;  s.  rt.  trace,  track,  train.] 

Train,  trail,  v.  t.  [trained  (trand),  training.]  To 
draw  along,  trait;  to  draw  by  persuasion,  artifice, 
etc.,  to  entice,  allure;  to  teach  and  form  by  prac¬ 
tice;  to  exercise,  discipline;  to  break,  tame,  and  ac¬ 
custom  to  draw,  as  oxen.  (Hort.)  To  lead  or  direct, 
and  form  to  a  wall  or  espalier;  to  form  by  growth, 


Horizontal  Training. 


Fan  Training. 

and  lopping,  or  pruning.  —  v.  i.  To  do  duty  in  a 
military  company.  —  n.  That  which  draws  along; 
esp.,  persuasion,  artifice,  or  enticement;  that  which 
is  drawn  along  in  the  rear  of  or  after  something; 
that  which  is  in  the  hinder  part  or  rear;  that  part 
of  a  gown  which  trails  behind  the  wearer;  the  after 
part  of  a  gun-carriage;  the  tail  of  a  bird ;  a  number 
of  followers;  a  retinue;  a  succession  of  connected 
things;  series;  regular  method;  process;  course;  a 
line  of  gunpowder,  laid  to  lead  fire  to  a  charge,  or 
to  a  quantity  intended  for  execution;  a  continuous 
or  connected  line  of  cars  or  carriages  on  a  railroad. 
[F.,  a  retinue,  the  hinder  part  of  anything,  trainc, 
a  sled,  drag-net,  trainer,  to  trail,  drag,  draw,  LL.  tra- 
hinare,  L .traliere,  to  draw:  see  Trail.]—  Train'- 
able,  «.  Capable  of  being  trained.  —  Train'er,  n. 
One  who  trains;  esp.,  one  who  trains  or  prepares 
men,  horses,  etc.,  lor  athletic  exercises;  a  militia¬ 
man  when  called  out  for  exercise  or  discipline.  — 
Train '-band,  «.  A  band  or  company  of  militia. — 
-bear/er.  iu  One  who  holds  up  a  train,  as  of  a  robe. 

Train-oil,  tran'oil,  n.  Oil  from  the  blubber  or  fat  of 


fim,  lame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  find,  eve,  term ;  In,  Ice ;  5dd.  tone,  or ; 
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whales.  [OD.  traen,  whale-oil,  also  a  tear,  liquor  I 
pressed  out  by  tire,  1).  traan,  whale-oil,  a  tear,  Dan.  | 
and  Sw.  tran,  G.  thran,  train  -  oil,  blubber,  G. 


t/iraene,  a  tear;  s.  rt.  tear ,  q.  v.J 

Traipse,  traps,  v.  i.  To  walk  or  run  about  sluttishly  or 
thoughtlessly.  [G.  trapsen,  trappsen,  to  tread  noisily, 
to  walk  stamping.] 

Trait,  trat,  n.  A  stroke;  touch;  a  distinguishing  or 
marked  feature  or  peculiarity.  [F.;  L.  tractus ,  fr. 
trahere,  to  draw;  see  Track.] 

Traitor,  tra'ter,  n.  One  who  violates  his  allegiance 
and  betrays  his  country;  one  guilty  of  treason;  one 
who  betrays  his  trust;  a  betrayer.  [OF.  traitor ,  L. 
traclitor ,  fr.  tradere ,  tradition ,  to  hand  over,  deliver, 
betray,  fr.  Iran*  (q.  v.)  and  dare,  to  give:  see  Tradi¬ 
tion.]  —  Trai'toress,  -tress,  n.  A  woman  who  be¬ 
trays. —  Trai'torous, -ter-us,  a.  Guilty  of  treason; 
treacherous;  perfidious;  faithless;  consisting  in,  or 
partaking  of,  treason.—  Traitorously,  adv.  —  Trai'- 
torouaness,  n.  —  Trea'son,  tre'zn,  n.  The  offense 
of  attempting  to  overthrow  or  betray  the  sovereign 
or  the  government  of  the  state  to  which  the  offender 
owes  allegiance;  the  levying  of  war  against,  or  ad¬ 
hering  to  or  aiding  the  enemies  of,  one’s  country; 
disloyalty;  treachery.  [ME.  traison,  OF.  traison,  fr. 
trdir,  F.  trahir,  to  betray,  fr.  L.  tradere.]  —  Trea'- 
sonable,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  treason;  involv¬ 
ing  the  crime  of  treason,  or  partaking  of  its  guilt; 
treacherous;  traitorous;  perfidious;  insidious. — 
Trea'sonableuess,  n.  —  Treasonably,  adv. 

Traject,  tra-jekt',  v.  t.  To  throw  or  cast  through.  [L. 
trajicere,  -Jectum,  fr.  tram  (q.  v.)  and  jacere,  to 
throw.]  —  Trajec'tion,  n.  Act  of  trajecting;  a  throw¬ 
ing  or  casting  through  or  across;  also,  emission.— 
Traject'ory,  -o-rY,  n.  The  curve  which  a  moving 
body  describes  in  space. 

Tram,  tram,  n.  A  coal  wagon  used  in  some  parts  of 
England,  esp.  at  Newcastle  ;  one  of  the  rails  or 
tracks  of  a  tram-road;  in  Eng.,  a  car  on  a  horse- 
railroad.  [ProvE.,  a  coal-wagon,  Lowl.  Scot.,  the 
shaft  of  a  cart,  beam,  bar,  OSw.,  a  piece  of  a  tree 
cut  into  logs,  OIIG.  tram,  dram,  OD.  drom,  a  beam, 
EG.  traam,  the  handles  of  a  wheelbarrow  or  sledge.] 
—  Tram'-road,  -way,  n.  A  road  prepared  for  easy 
transit  of  trains  or  wagons,  bv  forming  the  wheel- 
tracks  of  beams  of  wood,  blocks  of  stone,  or  plates 
of  iron;  in  Eng.,  a  horse-railroad. 

Trammel,  tram'mel,  n.  A  kind  of  long  net  for  catch¬ 
ing  birds  or  fishes;  a  kind  of  shackles  for  regulating 
the  motions  of  ahorse; 
whatever  impedes  ac¬ 
tivity,  progress,  or  free¬ 
dom  ;  an  iron  hook, 
used  for  hanging  ket¬ 
tles  and  other  vessels 
over  the  fire.  ( Mech .) 

An  instrument  for 
drawing  ellipses  ;  also, 
another  name  for 
beam-compasses.  —  v.  t. 

[trammeled  (-meld), -meling.]  To  confine,  hamper, 
shackle.  [F.  tramail,  a  net  for  birds,  OF.  trameau, 
a  net  for  birds  or  fish,  LL.  tramacula,  a  trammel, 
net.]  —  Tram'meler,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
trammels  or  restrains;  one  who  uses  a  trammel-net. 

Tramontane,  tra-mon'-  or  tram'on-tan,  a.  Lying  or 
being  beyond  the  mountain  ;  foreign  ;  barbarous. 
[F.  tramontaine,  It.  tramontano,  L. transmontanus, 
fr.  trans  (q.  v.)  and  morn,  montis,  mountain.] 

Tramp,  tramp,  v.  t.  [tramped  (tramt),  tramping.] 
To  tread  forcibly  and  repeatedly;  to  trample.  —  v.  i. 
To  travel,  wander,  stroll.  —  n. '  A  foot-journey  ;  a 
foot-traveler;  a  tramper;  a  sturdy  homeless  vagrant, 
living  by  begging  and  stealing.  [ME.,  LG.,  and  G. 
trampen ,  to  stamp,  Dan.  trampe,  to  trample  on;  s.  rt. 
D.  and  LG.  trappen,  to  tread,  Sw.  trajipa,  G.  treppe, 
a  flight  of  stairs,  E.  trip ,  Gr.  trapein,  to  tread  grapes, 
Lithuan.  trevti,  to  stamp.]  —  Tramp'er.  n.  One  who 
tramps  ;  a  stroller  ;  vagrant.  —  Tram'ple,  -pi,  v.  t. 
[-pled  (-pld),  -pling.]  To  tread  under  foot;  esp., 
to  tread  upon  with  pride,  contempt,  triumph,  or 
scorn;  to  prostrate  by  treading;  to  treat  with  pride, 
contempt,  and  insult.  — 1\  i.  To  tread  in  contempt; 
to  tread  with  force  and  rapidity.  [Freq.  of  tramp  ; 
LG.  and  G.  trampeln,  fr.  trampen .]  —  Tram'pler,  n. 

Tram-road,  Tram-way.  See  under  Tram. 

Trance,  tritns,  n.  A  state  in  which  the  soul  seems  to 
have  passed  out  of  the  body  into  another  state  of  be¬ 
ing;  an  ecstasy.  (Med.)  Total  suspension  of  mental 
power  and  voluntary  motion,  pulsation  and  breath¬ 
ing  continuing;  catalepsy.  [F.  transe ,  fright,  L.  traii- 


Trammel.  (Mech.) 


situs,  a  passage,  fr.  transire,  to  pass  over;  trans  (q.  v.) 
and  ire,  to  go;  s.  rt.  transient.] 

Tranquil,  trank'wil,  a.  Quiet;  calm;  undisturbed: 
peaceful;  not  agitated.  [F.  tranquille,  L.  tranquillus , 
calm,  quiet,  still,  fr.  trans  (q.  v.),  surpassingly,  anil 
rt.  of  Gr.  keimai,  Skr.  qi,  to  lie  down;  s.  rt.  quiet, 
cemetery.]  —  Tran'quilize,  -quillize,  -Hz,  v.  t.  [-ized 
or  -LiZE-D  (-llzd),  -izi.ng  or  -lizing.J  To  render 
tranquil,  allay  when  agitated,  quiet,  compose,  still, 
soothe,  appease,  calm,  pacify. —  Tran'quiliz'er,  -quil- 
liz'er,  n.  —  Tranquil'lity,  -lY-tY,  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  tranquil;  a  calm  state;  freedom  from  dis¬ 
turbance  or  agitation  ;  quietness.  [F.  tranquillity, 
L.  tranquillitas.)  —  Tran'quilly,  adv.  —  Tran'quil- 
ness,  n. 

Trans-,  tranz,  inseparable  prefix,  signifying  across, 
over,  beyond,  through,  completely,  from  one  to  an¬ 
other,  complete  change.  [L.,  prefix  and  prep.,  prop, 
p.  pr.  of  obs.  (rare,  to  cross,  go  beyond;  s.  rt.  Skr. 
tri,  to  pass  over,  cross,  fulfill.] 

Transact,  trans-afct',  v.  t.  To  do,  perform,  manage. — 
v.  i.  To  conduct  matters;  manage.  [L.  transigere, 
-actum,  fr  .trans  and  agere,  to  lead,  act.]  —  Transac¬ 
tion,  n.  The  doing  or  performing  of  any  business; 
management  of  any  affair;  that  which  is  done;  an 
affair  ;  proceeding  ;  action  ;  process.  [F.;  L.  trans- 
actio.]— Transactor,  a.  One  who,  etc.  [L.] 

Transalpine,  trans-alp'in,  a.  Lying  or  being  beyond 
the  Alps  in  regard  to  Rome,  that  is,  on  the  N.  or  W. 
of  the  Alps,  —  opp.  to  Cisalpine.  [F.  transalpin,  L. 
transalpinus  ;  Alpinus,  Alpine,  of  the  Alps.] 

Transatlantic,  trans-at-lan'tik,  a.  Lying  or  being  be¬ 
yond  the  Atlantic;  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

Transcend,  tran-seml',  v.  t.  To  rise  above,  surmount; 
to  pass  over,  go  beyond,  surpass,  outgo,  excel,  ex¬ 
ceed.  [L.  transcendere ;  scandere,  to  climb.]  —  Tran¬ 
scendence,  -ency,  -en-sY,  n.  State  of  being  tran¬ 
scendent  ;  superior  excellence  ;  supereminence.  — 
Transcend 'ent,  a.  Very  excellent;  superior  or  su¬ 
preme  in  excellence;  surpassing  others.  (Kantian 
Philos.)  Transcending  or  going  beyond  the  bounds 
of  human  knowledge.  —  Transcend 'ently,  adv.  — 
Transcend'entness,  n.  —  Tran  scendent'al,  a.  Su- 
pereminent;  surpassing  others;  abstrusely  specula¬ 
tive;  vague  and  illusive.  (Kantian  Philos.)  Of,  or 
pert,  to,  that  which  can  be  determined  a  priori,  in 
regard  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  human 
knowledge. —  Transcendental  quantity.  (Math.)  A 
quantity  which  cannot  be  represented  by  an  alge¬ 
braic  expression  of  a  finite  number  of  terms. —  Tran'- 
scendent'alism,  -izm,  n.  (Kantian  Philos.)  The 
transcending  or  going  beyond  empiricism,  and  as¬ 
certaining  a  priori  the  fundamental  principles  of 
human  knowledge.  [The  word  is  also  sometimes 
used  for  that  which  is  vague  and  illusive  in  philoso¬ 
phy.] —  Tran'scendent'alist,  n.  A  believer  in,  etc. 
—  Transcendent 'ally,  adv. 

Transcribe,  tran-skrib',  v.  t.  [-scribed  (-skrThd'), 
-scribing.]  To  write  over  again,  or  in  the  same 
words;  to  copy.  [L.  transcribere,  -scriptum;  scribere , 
to  write.]  —  Transcriber,  n.  One  who  transcribes; 
a  copyist.  —  Tran'script,  n.  That  which  has  been 
transcribed;  a  written  copy;  a  copy  of  any  kind;  an 
imitation.  —  Transcription.  n.  Act  of  transcribing 
or  copying.  (Mus.)  A  kind  of  free  translation  of  a 
vocal  into  a  piano-forte  or  an  orchestral  work. 

Transelementation,  trans-el'e-men-ta'shun,  n.  (Eccl.) 
Transubstantiation.  [L.  elementum,  element.] 

Transept,  tran'sept,  n.  (Arch.)  Any  part  of  a  church 
that  projects  at  right  angles  to  the  body  (i.  e.,  the 
high  central  portion  of  either  nave  or  choir),  and  is 
of  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  height  to  this;  in  a  cruci¬ 
form  church,  one  of  the  arms  of  the  cross.  [L.  sep¬ 
tum,  an  inclosure,  fr.  sepire,  to  inclose,  stepes,  a  hedge; 
s.  rt.  Gr.  sekos,  a  pen,  inclosure,  sattein,  to  pack,  fill 
full.] 

Transfer,  trans-fSr',  v.  t.  [-ferred  (-ferd'),  -fer- 
ring.]  To  convey  from  one  place  or  person  to  an¬ 
other;  to  pass  or  hand  over;  to  make  over  the  posses¬ 
sion  or  control  of;  to  remove  from  one  surface  to  an¬ 
other;  to  convey  (a  right  or  title);  to  sell,  give,  alien¬ 
ate,  estrange,  sequester.  [L.  transferre  ;  ferre,  to 
bear.]  —  Trans'fer,  n.  Act  of  transferring,  or  of  be¬ 
ing  transferred;  conveyance  of  right,  title,  or  prop¬ 
erty,  either  real  or  personal,  from  one  person  to  an¬ 
other:  that  which  is  transferred.  —  Transferable, 
-fer'rible,  n.  Capable  of  being  transferred  or  con¬ 
veyed  from  one  place  or  person  to  another;  negotia¬ 
ble,  as  a  note,  bill  of  exchange,  etc.  —  Trans  feree', 
n.  The  person  to  whom  a  transfer  is  made.—  Trans'- 
ference,  -fer'rence,  -fer'rens,  n.  Act  of  transferring; 
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transfer.  —  Transfer'rer,  n.  One  who  makes  a  trans¬ 
fer. 

Transfigure,  trans-fig'ur,  v.  t.  f-URED  (-Ord),  -URiNG.] 
To  change  the  outward  form  or  appearance  of;  to 
transform;  esp.,  to  change  to  something  very  eleva¬ 
ted  and  glorious.  [F.  transfigure)-,  I>.  transfigurare, 
-at am  ;  figurare,  to  shape,  fr.  figuru ,  form,  figure.]  — 
Transfig'ura'tion,  n.  A  change  of  form;  esp.,  the 
supernatural  change  in  the  personal  appearance  of 
our  Savior  on  the  mount;  a  feast  on  August  6th,  in 
commemoration  of  this  miraculous  change.  [F.] 

Transfix,  trans-fiks',  v.  t.  [-fixed  (-fikst'),  -fixing.] 
To  pierce  through,  as  with  a  pointed  weapon.  [L. 
trasfigere,  -fixum  ;  figere,  to  fix,  fasten.] 

Transform,  trans-fdrm',  v.  t.  [-formed  (-f6rmd'), 
-forming.]  To  change  the  form  of,  metamorphose; 
to  change  into  another  substance,  transmute.  ( The- 
ol.)  To  change  the  disposition  and  temper  of,  from  a 
state  of  enmity  to  God  and  his  law  into  a  disposition 
and  temper  conformed  to  the  will  of  God.  (Math.) 
To  change  into  another  form  without  altering  the 
value,  or  changing  the  area  or  volume.  [F.  trans¬ 
former,  L.  transformare,  -matum  ;  formare,  to  form.] 
—  Transformation,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.; 
change  of  form  or  condition;  metamorphosis;  trans¬ 
mutation.  [F.]  —  Transforming,  p.  a.  Effecting,  or 
able  to  effect,  a  change  of  form  or  state. 

Transfuse,  trans-fuz',  v.  t.  [-fused  (-fOzd'),  -fusing.] 
To  pour  (liquid)  out  of  one  vessel  into  another. 
(Meil.)  To  transfer  (blood)  from  the  veins  or  arte¬ 
ries  of  one  animal  to  those  of  another.  To  cause  to 
pass  from  one  to  another.  [L.  transfundere,  -fusion  ; 
fund  ere,  to  pour,  pour  out.]  — Transfus'ible,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  transfused.  —  Transfu'sion,  -zhun,  n. 
Act  of  transfusing,  or  pouring  (liquid)  out  of  one 
vessel  into  another.  (Med.)  Act  of  transferring  the 
blood  of  one  animal  into  the  vascular  system  of  an¬ 
other  by  means  of  a  tube. 

Transgress,  trans-gres',  v.  t.  [-dressed  (-grest'), 
-dressing.]  To  overpass  (a  rule  prescribed  as  the 
limit  of  duty);  to  break  or  violate  (a  law,  civil  or 
moral).  —  r.  i.  To  offend  by  violating  a  law;  to  sin. 
II..  transgredi,  -gressvs ;  gradi,  to  pass,  walk.]  — 
Transgres'sion,  -gresh'unj  n.  Act  of  transgressing; 
violation  of  a  law  or  known  principle  of  rectitude;  i 
fault;  offense;  crime;  infringement;  misdemeanor; 
misdeed  ;  affront.  [F.  ;  L.  transgressio.  1  —  Trans- 
gress'ive,  -iv,  a.  Disposed  to  transgress;  faulty;  cul¬ 
pable.  —  Transgress'or,  n.  One  who,  etc.;  a  sinner,  j 

Tranship.  See  Transship. 

Transient,  tran'shent,  a.  Passing,  as  it  were,  over 
or  across  a  space  or  scene  viewed,  and  then  disap¬ 
pearing;  of  short  duration;  not  permanent  or  sta-  ! 
tionary;  hasty;  momentary;  imperfect;  transitory;  j 
fleeting;  evanescent.  [L.  transient,  p.  pr.  of  transire, 
-itum,  to  go  or  pass  over;  ire,  to  go;  s.  rt.  trance .]  — 
Transiently,  adv.  —  Tran'sientness,  n.  —  Tran'sit, 
n.  Act  of  passing;  passage  through  or  over;  actor 
process  of  causing  to  pass  ;  conveyance;  a  line  of 
passage  or  conveyance  through  a  country.  (Astron.) 
The  passage  of  a  heavenly  body  over  the  meridian 
of  a  place,  or  through  the  field  of  a  telescope;  the 
nissage  of  a  smaller  body  across  the  disk  of  a 
arger;  a  transit-instrument.  [I.,  transitus,  a  pass¬ 
ing  over,  prop.  p.  p.  of  transire.]  —  Tran'sit-in'stru- 
ment,  n.  A  kind  of 
telescope,  used  in  con¬ 
nection  witli  a  clock 
for  observing  the  exact 
moment  when  a  heav¬ 
enly  body  passes  the 
meridian  of  the  place 
of  observation  ;  a  kind 
o  f  portable  theodolite 
used  by  surveyors  and 
engineers  for  measur¬ 
ing  longitudinal  and 
vertical  angles. — 

Translation,  -sizh'un 
or  -zish'un,  n.  Pas¬ 
sage  from  one  place  or 
state  to  another; 
change.  (Mas.)  A  pass¬ 
ing  directly  from  one 
key  to  another.  ( Rhet .) 

A  passing  from  one 
subject  to  another.  [L. 
transitio.]  —  Transi'- 
tional,  -sizh'un-  or 
-zish'un-,  a.  Containing,  involving,  or  denoting  tran¬ 
sition.  —  Tran'sitive,  a.  Effected  by  transference 


Surveyor’s  or  Engineer’s 
Transit  Instrument. 


of  signification.  [L.  transitivus.]  —  Transitive  verb . 
(Gram.)  A  verb  which  is  or  may  be  followed  by  an 
object.—  Tran'sitively,  adv.—  Tran'sitory,  -sY-to-rY, 
a.  Continuing  only  for  a  short  time;  speedily  van¬ 
ishing  or  ceasing  tobe  ;  transient;  fleeting;  evanes¬ 
cent;  shortlived.  [F.  transitoire,  L.  transitorius.] — 
Tran'sitorily,  adv.  In  a  transitory  manner;  of  short 
continuance.  —  Tran'sitoriness,  n. 

Transilience,  tran-sil'Y-ens,  -iency,  -Y-en-sY,  n.  A  leap 
across  or  from  thing  to  thing.  [L.  transiliens,  p.  pr. 
of  transilire,  tojeap  across  or  over;  satire,  to  leap.] 
Translate,  trans-lat',  v.  t.  To  remove  from  one  place 
to  another;  to  cause  to  remove  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  another;  to  change  to  another  condition, 

Eosition,  office,  or  form;  to  transform;  to  remove  as 
y  death  ;  to  render  into  another  language,  inter¬ 
pret,  explain,  or  recapitulate  in  other  words.  [L. 
transferre,  -latum;  s.  rt.  tolerate,  q.  v.]  —  Transla'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of  translating,  removing,  or  transfer¬ 
ring;  removal;  state  of  being  translated  or  removed; 
act  of  rendering  into  another  language;  interpreta¬ 
tion;  that  which  is  translated;  a  version.  (Mech.) 
Motion  in  which  all  the  points  of  the  moving  body 
have  the  same  velocity  or  move  in  parallel  straight 
lines.  [F.;  L.  translatio.]  —  Translat'or,  n. 
Transliterate,  trails- lit'er- at,  v.  t.  To  express  by 
means  of  different,  and  usually  simpler,  alphabetic 
characters;  to  express  a  word,  etc.,  of  one  language 
in  the  alphabetical  characters  of  another  language. 
[L.  litera,  a  letter,  literate,  literally.] 

Translocation,  trans-lo-ka'shun,  n.  Removal  of  things 
reciprocally  to  each  other’s  places;  substitution;  in¬ 
terchange  of  place.  [L.  locatw,  a  placing.] 
Translucent,  trans-lu'sent,  a.  Transmitting  rays  of 
light  without  permitting  objects  to  be  distinctly 
seen  ;  pellucid  ;  clear.  [L.  translucens,  p.  pr.  of 
travslucere,  to  shine  through;  Incere,  to  shine.]  — 
Translu'cence,  -sens,  Translucency,  -sen-sY,n.  State 
of  being  translucent ;  clearness  ;  partial  transpar¬ 
ency. 

Transmarine,  trans'ma-ren',  a.  Lying  or  being  be¬ 
yond  the  sea.  [L.  transmarinus;  ntannus,  marine, 
fr.  mare,  the  sea.] 

Transmigrate,  trans'mY-giat,  v.  i.  To  pass  from  one 
country  or  jurisdiction  to  another  for  the  purpose 
of  residence;  to  migrate;  to  pass  from  one  body  or 
state  into  another.  [L.  transmigrare,  -gratum ;  mi¬ 
grate,  to  migrate.]  —  Trans'migra'tion,  n.  Act  of 
transmigrating ;  esp.,  the  passing  of  the  soul  into 
another  body  after  death,  esp.  a  body  of  one  of  the 
lower  animals;  metempsychosis. —  Trans' migra' tor, 
n.  One  who  transmigrates.  — Transmigrant,  a.  Mi¬ 
grating  or  passing  from  one  place  or  state  to  another. 
Transmit,  trans-mit',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  pass  over  or 
through;  to  send  from  one  person  or  place  to  an¬ 
other;  to  suffer  to  pass  through.  [L.  transmitters, 
-missvm;  mittere,  to  send.]  —  Transmit'ter,  «. — 
Transmit'tible,  -mis'sible,  a.  Capable  of  being 
transmitted  or  passed  from  one  to  another;  capable 
of  being  passed  through  any  substance.  [F.  trans¬ 
missible.]  —  Transmission,  -mish'un.  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.  (Law.)  The  right  possessed  by 
an  heir  or  legatee  of  transmitting  to  his  successor  o' 
successors  any  inheritance,  legacy,  right,  or  priv 
ilege,  to  which  he  is  entitled.  —  Transmis'sive,  -siv, 
a.  Capable  of  being  transmitted. 

Transmute,  trans-mut',  v.  t.  To  change  from  one  na¬ 
ture,  form,  or  substance,  into  another;  to  transform. 
[L.  transmutare ;  mutare,  to  change.]  —  Transmut'- 
er,  «.  — Transmut'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  trans¬ 
muted  or  changed  into  a  different  substance.  — 
Transmut'ably,  adv.  —  Transmuta'tion,  n.  Act  of, 
or  state  of  being,  etc.  (Geoni.)  Change  or  reduc¬ 
tion  of  one  figure  or  bod}’  into  another  of  the  same 
area  or  solidity,  but  of  a  different  form. 

Transom,  tran'sum,  n.  (Arch.)  A  horizontal  bar 
across  a  mullioned  window  :  see  Mullion  ;  a  lintel 

separating  a  door  from  a  fan-  _ 

light  or  transom  window  above 
it.  (Naut.)  A  beam  or  timber 
across  the  stern-post  of  a  ship.  “ 

(Gun.)  The  piece  of  wood  or  I 
iron  connecting  the  cheeks  of 
some  gun-carriages.  [Prob.  cor¬ 
rupt.  of  L.  transtrum,  a  tran¬ 
som,  that  which  is  across,  fr. 

(rails.]  —  Transom  window. 

(Arch.)  A  window  divided  into  2  parts  by  a  tran 
som;  a  window  above  the  transom  of  a  door. 
Transparent,  trans-par'ent,  a.  Having  the  property 
of  transmitting  rays  of  light,  so  that  bodies  can  be 


a,  a,  a,  Transoms. 
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distinctly  seen  through;  pellucid ;  clear;  bright;  lim¬ 
pid;  lucid;  diaphanous.  [F.,  fr.  L.  trans and  parere, 
to  appear.]  —  Transparently,  adv.  —  Transpar'ent- 
ness,  n.  —  Transparency,  -en-sY,  n.  Quality  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  transparent;  that  which  is  transpar¬ 
ent;  csp.,  a  picture  on  thin  cloth,  glass,  porcelain, 
etc.,  to  be  viewed  by  natural  or  'artificial  light, 
which  shines  through  it. 

Transpicuous,  tran-spik'u-us,  a.  Transparent ;  per¬ 
vious  to  the  sight.  [L.  transpicere,  to  see  or  look 
through;  specere,  spicere,  to  look,  see.] 

Transpierce,  trans  -pers',  v.  t.  [-piekckd  (-perst'), 
-piercing.]  To  pierce  through,  penetrate,  per¬ 
meate.  [F.  transpercer.) 

Transpire,  trans-plr',  v.  t.  [-tired  (-plrd'),  -pirinq.1 
To  emit  through  the  excretories  of  the  skin;  to  send 
off  in  vapor.  —  v.  i.  To  pass  off  in  insensible  per¬ 
spiration;  to  escape  from  secrecy,  become  public; 
to  happen  or  come  to  pass.  [L.  spirare,  to  breathe.] 

—  Transpira'tion,  n.  Cutaneous  exhalation.  [F.J 

Transplace,  trans-plas',  v.  t.  To  remove,  put  in  a 

new  place. 

Transplant,  trans-plant',  v.  t.  To  remove  and  plant 
in  another  place;  to  remove  and  settle  or  establish 
for  residence  in  another  place.  —  Transplanta'tion, 
n.  State  of  being  transplanted.  —  Transplant'er,  n. 

Transport,  trans-port',  v.  t.  To  carry  or  convey  from 
one  place  to  another;  to  remove;  to  carry  into  ban¬ 
ishment,  as  a  criminal;  to  carry  away  with  vehe¬ 
ment  emotion;  to  ravish  with  pleasure  or  ecstasy. 
£F.  transporter,  L.  transportare  ;  portarc,  to  carry.] 

—  Trans'port,  n.  Transportation;  carriage;  convey¬ 
ance;  a  vessel  employed  for  transporting,  esp.  for 
carrying  soldiers,  warlike  stores,  etc.,  from  one 
place  to  another,  or  to  convey  convicts  to  the  place 
of  their  destination  ;  vehement  emotion  ;  passion; 
ecstasy;  rapture;  a  convict  transported  or  sentenced 
to  exile.  —  Transport'able,  a.  Capable  of  being 
transported.  —  Transportation,  n.  Act  of  trans¬ 
porting  from  one  place  to  another;  removal;  con¬ 
veyance;  state  of  being  transported.  —  Transport'- 
edly,  adv.  In  a  transported  manner;  as  if  trans¬ 
ported.  —  Transporter,  n.  —  Transporting,  p.  a. 
Carrying  away  with  vehement  emotion;  passionate; 
ccsta'tic. 

Transpose,  trans-poz',  v.  t.  [-posed  (-pozd'),  -pos¬ 
ing.]  To  change  the  place  or  order  of;  to  substitute 
one  for  the  other  of.  ( Alg .)  To  bring  (any  term  of 
an  equation)  from  one  side  over  to  the  other,  without 
destroying  the  equation.  ( Mas .)  To  change  the  key 
of.  [F.  transposer:  see  Pose,  an  attitude.]  —  Trans- 
pos'al,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

Transposition,  trans-po-zish'un,  n.  Act  of  transpos¬ 
ing,  or  state  of  being  transposed;  esp.,  (Alg.)  the 
bringing  of  any  term  of  an  equation  from  one  side 
over  to  the  other,  without  destroying  the  equation  ; 
(Mns.)  a  change  in  the  composition,  by  which  the 
whole  is  removed  into  another  key.  [F.:  see  Posi¬ 
tion;  not  fr.  transpose.]  —  Transposi'tional,  -zish'- 
un-al,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  involving,  transposition. 

Transship,  trans-ship',  v.  t.  To  transfer  from  one 
ship  or  other  conveyance  to  another.  —  Transsbip'- 
ment,  n.  Act  of  transshipping,  or  transferring 
(goods)  from  one  ship  or  conveyance  to  another. 

Transubstantiate,  tran-sub-stan'shY-at,  v.  t.  (Rom. 
Cath.  Theol.)  To  change  (the  sacramental  bread 
and  wine)  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  [LL. 
traiisubstantiure,  -atum,  fr.  L.  trans  and  Substantia , 
substance.] —Tran'substantia'tion,  n.  A  change 
into  another  substance.  (Rom.  Cath.  Theol.)  The 
doctrine  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  is 
converted  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  [F.] 

Transude,  tran-sud',  v.  i.  To  pass  through  the  pores 
or  interstices  of  a  membrane  or  other  substance,  as 
perspiration  or  other  fluid.  [L.  trans  and  sudare,  to 
sweat.]  —  Transuda'tion,  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
transuding.  ( Chem .)  Same  as  Exosmose,  q.  v. 

Transvection,  trans-vek'shun,  n.  Act  of  conveying 
or  carrying  over.  [L.  transvectio,  fr.  transvehere,  to 
carry  across;  vehere,  to  carry.] 

Transverse,  trans-vSrs',  a.  Lying  or  being  across,  or 
in  a  crosswise  direction.  —  n.  (Geom.)  The  longer 
axis  of  an  ellipse.  [L.  transversus,  p.  p.  of  transver- 
tere,  -version,  to  turn  or  direct  across  ;  vertere,  to 
turn.]  —  Transverse'ly,  adv.  —  Transver'sal,  a. 
Running  or  lying  across.  —  n.  ( Geom .)  A  straight 
or  curved  line  which  intersects  any  system  of  other 
lines.  —  Trav'erse,  -Srs,  a.  Lying  across;  being  in  a 
direction  across  something  else.  —  n.  Anything  that 
traverses  or  crosses;  something  that  thwarts,  crosses, 
or  obstructs;  a  barrier,  movable  screen,  or  curtain. 


(Arch.)  A  gallery  or  loft  of  communication  in  a 
church  or  other  large  building.  (Fort.)  A  work 
thrown  up  to  intercept  an  enfilade,  or  reverse  fire, 
along  any  line  of  work  or  passage  exposed  to  such 
a  fire.  (Law.)  A  formal  denial  of  some  matter  ol 
fact  alleged  by  the  opposite  party  in  any  stage  of 
the  pleadings.  (Naut.)  The  series  of  zigzag  courses 
made  by  a  ship  in  passing  from  one  place  to  another. 
(Geom.)  A  line  lying  across  a  figure  or  other  lines. 
(Gun.)  The  turning  a  gun  so  as  to  make  it  point  in 
any  desired  direction.  —  v.  t.  [traversed  (-erst), 
-EKSiNG.]  To  lay  in  a  cross  direction;  to  cross;  to 
thwart,  obstruct;  to  wander  over,  cross  in  traveling; 
to  pass  over  and  view.  (Gun.)  To  turn  to  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  in  order  to  point  in  any  direction. 
(Carp.)  To  plane  in  a  direction  across  the  grain  of 
the  wood.  (Law  Pleadings.)  To  deny  formally 
(what  the  opposite  party  has  alleged). — v.  i.  To 
use  the  posture  or  motions  of  opposition  or  counter¬ 
action,  as  in  fencing ;  to  turn,  as  on  a  pivot ;  to 
swivel.  [F.  travers,  fem.  traverse,  crosswise,  athwart, 
traverser,  to  thwart,  cross,  fr.  L.  transvertere.]  — 
Traverse  jury.  (Law.)  A  jury  that  tries  cases;  a 
petit  jury.  —  Tot.  a  yard.  (Naut.)  To  brace  it  aft. 

—  Trav'erser,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  traverses 
or  moves,  as  an  index  on  a  scale.  (Law.)  One  who 
traverses  or  denies.  (Railroads.)  A  platform  for 
shifting  cars,  etc.,  from  one  track  to  another. — 
Trav'erse  sailing.  (Naut.)  The  method  of  find¬ 
ing  the  resulting  course  and  distance  from  a  series 
of  zigzag  or  traverse  courses  and  distances  actually 
passed  over  by  a  ship. 

Trap,  trap,  n.  A  contrivance  that  shuts  suddenly  or 
with  a  spring,  used  for  taking  game;  an  ambush; 
stratagem;  a  wooden  instrument  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  shoe,  used  in  the  game  of  trap  ball;  a  bent  pipe 
or  other  contrivance,  near  the  upper  end  of  a  drain¬ 
pipe,  arranged  to  allow  the  passage  of  water,  while 
preventing  the  escape  of  offensive  effluvia :  see 
Stench-trap.—  v.  t.  [trapped  (trapt),  trapping.] 
To  catch  in  a  trap;  to  insnare,  take  by  stratagem. 
[AS.  treppe,  F.  and  OD.  trappe,  OUG.  trapo,  LL.  & 
It.  trappa,  a  trap,  lit.  that  on  which  an  animal  trips; 
s.  rt.  tramp,  trip,  Sw.  trappa,  I),  trap,  a  stair.J  — 
Trap'-door,  n.  A  door,  as  in  a  floor  or  roof,  which 
shuts  close,  like  a  valve. —  Trap-door  spider.  A. 
spider  which  forms  a  habitation 
in  the  ground  consisting  of  a 
cylindrical  tube  closed  at  the  top 
by  a  circular  door  joined  by  a 
hinge  to  the  tube.—  Trapan',  tra- 
pan',  v.  t. 

-PANNING._ 

stratagem.  —  n.  A  snare; 
agem.  [OF.  trappan,  a  snare  for 
animals,  fr.  trappe.]  —  Trapan'- 
ner,  n. 

Trap,  trap,  v.  t.  To  adorn.  [OF.  I 
trap,  F.  drap,  Sn.  and  Pg.  trapo, 

LL.  trapus,  cloth.]—  Traps,  n.  pi. 

Small  or  portable  articles  for 
dress,  furniture,  or  use;  goods; 
furniture;  luggage.— Trap'pings,  n.  pi.  That  which 
serves  to  trap  or  adorn;  ornaments;  external  decora¬ 
tions;  esp.,  ornaments  put  on  horses. 

Trap,  trap,  n.  (Min.)  A  heavy,  igneous  rock,  as  ba¬ 
salt,  less  ancient  than  the  granites  and  older  than 
the  recent  volcanic  rocks.  [Sw.  trapp,  fr.  trappa, 
Dan.  trappe ,  G.  treppe ,  stairs,  because  the  rocks  of 
this  class  often  occur  in  large  tabular  masses,  rising 
above  one  another,  like  steps  :  see  Trap,  for  taking 
game.]  — Trap'pean,  -pe-an,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  etc. 

Trapan.  See  under  Trap,  for  taking  game. 

Trapezium,  tra-pe'zT-  um,  n. ;  E.  pi. 

-ziums  ;  Tj.  pi.  -zia,  -zY-a.  (Geom.) 

A  plane  figure  contained  under  4 
right  lines,  of  which  no  2  are  parallel. 

[L.;  Gr.  trapezion,  dim.  of  trapeza,  a 
table,  for  tetrapeza,  a  4-footed  table.] 

—  Trapeze',  -pez',  n.  A  trapezium  ; 
a  rod,  or  frame  of  rods,  suspended  by  cords,  used  in 
performing  gymnastic  exercises.  [F.]  —  Trap'ezoid, 
-e-zoid,  n.  (Geom.)  A  plane,  4-sided 
figure,  having  2  of  the  opposite  sides 
parallel  to  each  other.  [Gr.  eidos, 
form.] 

Trappings.  See  under  Trap,  to  adorn. 

Trash,  trash,  n.  That  which  is  worthless; 


t.  [-panned  (-pand'), 
>.]  To  insnare,  catch  by 


strat- 


Nest  of  Trap¬ 
door  Spider. 


Trapezium. 


1\ 


Trapezoid, 
stuff  which 

is  good  for  nothing;  esp.,  loppings  of  trees,  bruised 
canes,  etc.  [Ic.  tross,  rubbish,  leaves  and  twigs  for 
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fuel;  s.  rt.  S w.  krasa,  Dan.  krase  =  E.  to  crash.]  — 
Trash'y,  -Y,  a.  [-ieu  ;  -iest.J  Like  trash;  waste; 
rejectee!;  worthless;  useless. 

Trass,  tras,  n.  (Min.)  A  volcanic  earth  resembling 
puzzolana,  used  as  a  cement;  or  a  coarse  sort  of 
mortar,  durable  in  water,  and  used  to  line  cisterns, 
etc.  [G.  trass,  tarrass,  fr.  L.  terra,  earth.] 

Traumatic,  traw-mat'ik,  a.  (Med.)  Pert.,  or  applied 
to,  wounds;  adapted  to  the  cure  of  wounds;  vul¬ 
nerary  ;  produced  by  wounds.  —  n.  A  medicine 
useful  in  the  cure  of  wounds.  [F.  traumatique,  Gr. 
traumatikos,  fr.  trauma,  -matos,  a  wound.] 

Travail,  t rav'd,  v.  i.  [-ailed  (-ild),  -ailing.]  To 
labor  with  pain,  toil;  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  child¬ 
birth. —  7i.  Labor  with  pain;  severe  toil;  parturi¬ 
tion.  [F.;  It.  traraglio,  Sp.  trahajo ,  toil,  labor,  orig. 
an  obstacle,  impediment,  Olt.  travaglio ,  a  pen  for  cat¬ 
tle.  Sp.  trabar,  to  join,  fetter,  fr.  L.  trabs,  trabes  (= 
OF.  traf,  Pg.  and  Olt.  trace),  a  beam,  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber;  s.  rt.  Gr.  trapex,  a  beam  to  turn  anything  with, 
trephein,  to  turn,  E.  torture.]  — Trav'el,  v.  i.  [-eled 
(-eld), -hung.]  Togo  or  march  on  foot;  to  walk; 
to  pass  by  riding,  or  in  any  manner,  to  a  distant 
place;  to  journey  ;  to  pass,  go,  move.  —  v.  t.  To 
journey  over,  pass.  —  n.  Act  of  traveling  from 
place  to  place;  a  journey,  pi.  An  account,  by  one 
who  travels,  of  occurrences  and  observations  made 
during  a  journey.  [Same  as  travail.]  —  Trav'eled, 
-eld,  p.  a.  Gained  or  made  by  travel;  having  gained 
knowledge  or  experience  by  traveling;  knowing.— 
Trav'eler,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  travels;  a  com¬ 
mercial  agent  who  travels  for  the  purpose  of  receiv¬ 
ing  orders  for  merchants,  making  collections,  etc. 
( Ivant. )  An  iron  ring  sliding  on  a  rope  or  spar. 

Traverse,  etc.  See  under  Transverse. 

Travertine,  trav'er-tin,  n.  (Min.)  A  white  concre¬ 
tionary  limestone,  deposited  from  water,  holding 
lime  in  solution.  [F.  travertin,  L.  lapis  Tihurtinus, 
from  Tibur,  a  town  of  Latium,  now  Tivoli. 1 

Travesty,  trav'es-tY,  n.  A  burlesque  translation  or 
imitation  of  a  work;  a  parody.  —  v.  t.  [travestied 
(-tid),  -tying.]  To  translate  or  parody  so  as  to  ren¬ 
der  ridiculous  or  ludicrous.  [F.  travesti,  p.  p.  of 
travestir,  to  change  one’s  clothes,  fr.  tra-  (=  L. 
trans )  and  vestir,  L.  vestire,  to  clothe,  vest  is,  cloth¬ 
ing:  see  V est.] 

Trawl,  trawl,  n.  A  trawl-net;  along  line,  sometimes 
extending  a  mile  or  more,  having  short  lines  with 
baited  hooks  attached  to  it,  used  for  catching  cer¬ 
tain  fish.  —  v.  i.  To  take  fish  with  a  trawl.  [OF. 
trauler,  to  go  hither  and  thither,  F.  trdler,  to  drag 
about;  not  s.  rt.  trail.]  —  Trawl'er,  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  trawls.  —  Trawl'-net,  n.  A  kind  of 
purse-shaped  drag-net  for  catching  fish  that  live  near 

’  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

Tray,  tra,  n.  A  small  trough  or  wooden  vessel,  for  va¬ 
rious  domestic  uses;  a  waiter  or  salver.  [AS.  treg,  a 
tray,  trig,  troth  =  E.  trough.] 

Treachery,  trech'er-Y,  n.  Violation  of  allegiance,  or 
of  faith  and  confidence;  treasonable  or  perfidious 
conduct.  [F.  tricherie,  a  cheating,  trickery,  tricher, 
to  cheat,  trick,  MUG.  trechen,  to  push,  draw,  pull, 
entice,  1).  trek'ken,  to  draw,  pull,  trek,  a  draught, 
also  a  trick;  s.  rt,  track,  trick. J — Treach'erous,  -er- 
us,  a.  Like  a  traitor;  involving  treachery ;  traitor¬ 
ous  to  the  state  or  sovereign;  betraying  a  trust; 
faithless;  perfidious;  false;  insidious;  plotting.  — 
Treach'erously,  aclv.  —  Treach'erousness,  n. 

Treacle,  tre'kl,  n.  A  medicinal  compound  formerly 
used  as  a  preventive  of,  or  cure  for,  the  effects  of 
poison  or  the  bites  of  venomous  animals;  a  viscid, 
uncrystallizable  sirup,  which  drains  from  the  sugar- 
refiner’s  molds:  the  word  is  used  in  Eng.  for  molas¬ 
ses.  [ME.  and  F.  triacle,  fr.  L.  theriaca,  an  antidote 
against  the  bite  of  snakes  or  against  poison,  fr.  Gr. 
therion,  a  wild  or  poisonous  animal,  dim.  of  ther, 
wild  beast;  s.  rt.  deer.] 

Tread,  tred,  v.  i.  [imp.  trod;  p.  p.  trod,  trodden; 
treading.]  To  set  the  foot;  to  walk  or  go;  to  cop¬ 
ulate,  as  birds.  —  v.  t.  To  step  or  walk  on;  to  beat 
or  press  with  the  feet;  to  crush  under  the  foot;  to 
trample;  to  copulate  with,  feather,  cover,  —  said  of 
the  male  bird.  —  n.  A  step  or  stepping;  act  of  copu¬ 
lation  in  birds;  manner  of  stepping;  gait.  (Arch.) 
Horizontal  part  of  a  step,  on  which  the  foot  is 
placed.  (Fort.)  Top  of  the  banquet  on  which  sol¬ 
diers  stand  to  fire.  (Mach.)  The  part  of  a  wheel, 
that  bears  upon  the  road  or  rail;  the  part  of  a  rail 
upon  which  car-wheels  bear.  [ME.  and  D.  treden, 
AS.  tredan  ;  s.  rt.  tramp,  Gr.  tranai,  dramein,  Skr. 
dram,  to  run:  see  Dromedary.]  —  To  tread  on  or 


upon.  To  follow  closely.  —  To  t.  upon  the  heels  of. 
To  follow  close  upon.  —  Tread'er,  n.  —  Tread'le.  -1, 
n.  The  part  of  a  loom,  or  other  machine,  which  is 
moved  by  the  foot.  —  Tread'-mill,  n.  A  mill  worked 
by  persons  tread¬ 
ing  on  steps  upon 
the  periphery  of  a 
wide  horizontal 
wheel :  it  is  used 
chiefly  as  a  means 
of  prison  disci- 
pline. 

Treason*  etc.  Sec 
under  Traitor. 

Treasure,  trezh'er,  n. 

Wealth  accumula¬ 
ted;  esp.,  a  stock  Tread-mill, 

or  store  of  money 

in  reserve;  a  great  quantity  of  anything  collected 
for  future  use;  that  which  is  very  much  valued. — 
v.  t.  [treasured  (-erd),  -uring.J  To  collect  and 
layup  (money  or  other  things)  for  future  use;  to 
hoard.  [ME.  and  OF.  tresor.  It.  and  Sp.  tesoro,  L. 
thesaurus,  Gr.  thesauros,  a  treasure,  store,  hoard,  fr. 
rt.  of  tithemi,  I  place,  lay  up:  see  Tiieme.]  —  Treas'- 
urer,  n.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a  treasure  or  treas¬ 
ury  ;  one  who  has  charge  of  collected  funds.  — 
Treas'ure-trove,  -trOv,  n.  Any  money,  bullion,  etc., 
found  hidden,  the  owner  of  which  is  not  known. 
[OF.  trovtf,  trouvS,  p.  p.  of  trover,  to  find.]  — Treas'- 
ury,  -er-Y,  n.  A  place  or  building  in  which  stores  of 
wealth  are  reposited;  esp.,  a  place  where  public  rev¬ 
enues  are  deposited  and  kept;  the  place  of  deposit 
and  disbursement  of  any  collected  funds;  that  de¬ 
partment  of  a  government  which  has  charge  of  the 
finances;  a  repository  of  abundance. 

Treat,  tret,  v.  t.  To  behave  to,  conduct  one’s  self  to¬ 
ward;  to  manage;  to  use;  to  handle  in  a  particular 
manner,  in  writing  or  speaking  ;  to  entertain  with 
food  or  drink,  esp.  the  latter,  as  a  compliment  or  ex¬ 
pression  of  regard;  to  manage  in  the  application  of 
remedies;  to  subject  to  the  action  of.  —  v.  i.  To  dis¬ 
course  ;  to  handle  a  subject  in  writing  or  speaking  ; 
to  negotiate,  come  to  terms  of  accommodation  ;  to 
give  an  entertainment  of  food  or  drink,  esp.  the  lat¬ 
ter. —  ti.  An  entertainment  given  as  an  expression 
of  regard;  something  given  for  entertainment;  some¬ 
thing  which  affords  much  pleasure.  [F.  traiter,  to 
treat,  L.  ti-actare,  to  handle:  see  Trace.]  —  Treat'- 
er,  n.  —  Trea'tise,  -tis,  n.  A  written  composition  on 
a  particular  subject,  in  which  the  principles  of  it  are 
discussed  or  explained.  [ME.  and  OF.  tretis.  ]  — 
Treat'ment,  n.  Manner  in  which  a  subject  is  treat¬ 
ed;  manner  of  mixing  or  combining,  of  decompos¬ 
ing,  etc.;  manner  of  using;  behavior  toward  a  per¬ 
son;  usage;  manner  of  applying  remedies  to  cure; 
remedial  course  pursued.  —  Trea'ty,  -tY,  n.  Act  of 
treating  for  the  adjustment  of  differences;  negotia¬ 
tion  ;  a  formal  agreement,  league,  or  contract  be¬ 
tween  2  or  more  independent  nations  or  sovereigns. 
[F.  trait'e,  prop.  p.  p.  of  traiter.) 

Treble,  etc.  See  under  Triad. 

Tree,  tre,  n.  (Dot.)  A  plant  which  is  woody,  branched, 
and  perennial,  like  a  shrub,  but  of  larger  size,  gen¬ 
erally  exceeding  10  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  single 
stock  instead  of  a  cluster.  Something  constructed 
in  the  form  of,  or  considered  as  resembling,  a  tree;  a 
piece  of  timber,  or  something  usually  made  of  tim¬ 
ber,— used  in  composition  ;  across.  —  v.t.  [treed 
(tred),  treeing.]  To  drive  to  a  tree,  cause  to  ascend 
a  tree,  place  upon  a  tree,  fit  with  a  tree,  stretch  upon 
a  tree.  [ME.  and  fc.  tre,  AS.  treo,  Sw.  trad,  Goth. 
triu,  a  tree,  Sw.  tra,  timber,  W.  deny,  Ir.  darag,  Gr. 
dr  us,  an  oak,  Skr.  dm,  wood  ;  s.  rt.  rhodode7ulron, 
dryad.)— Tree  of  a  saddle.  The  frame  of  it.  — Tree'- 
frog,  -toad,  n.  A  frog  having  the  extremities  of  its 
toes  expanded  into  rounded,  viscous  surfaces,  by 
means  of  which  it  climbs  trees.  —  Tree'nail,  com- 
77ionly  pron.  trun'nel,  n.  (Naut.)  A  long  wooden 
pin,  used  in  fastening  the  planks  of  a  ship  to  the 
timbers. 

Trefoil.  See  under  Triad. 

Trellis,  trel'lis,  n.  A  frame  of  cross-barred  work  or 
lattice-work,  used  for  various  purposes.  [F.  treillis,  f  r. 
treille,  L.  trichila,  a  bower,  arbor,  summer-house.]  — 
Trel'lised,  -list,  a.  Having  a  trellis  or  trellises.— Treil- 
lage,  trel'lej,  n.  (Hort.)  A  sort  of  rail-work,  for  sup¬ 
porting  espaliers,  and  sometimes  for  wall-trees.  [F.] 

Tremble,  trem'bl.u.i.  [-bled  (-bid), -bung.]  To  shake 
involuntarily,  as  with  fear,  cold,  or  weakness ;  to 
quake,  quiver,  shiver,  shudder;  to  totter,  shake, — 


am,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  end,  Sve,  term ;  In,  Ice ;  5dd,  tone,  or ; 


Tremolite 
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Said  of  a  tiling;  to  quaver,  shake,  as  sound. — n.  An 
involuntary  snaking  or  quivering.  [F.  trembler ,  LL. 
tremulare,  L.  tremare,  Lithuan.  tnmti ,  fir.  tremein , 
to  tremble.]  —  Trem'bler,  n.  —  Tremen'dous,  -men'- 
dus,  a.  fitted  to  excite  tear  or  terror;  such  ns  may 
astonish  or  terrify  by  its  magnitude,  force,  or  vio¬ 
lence;  terrible;  dreadful;  horrible;  awful.  [L.  tre- 
mendus ,  that  is,  to  be  trembled  at,  fearful,  fr.  tre- 
mere ■  ]  —  Tremen'dously,  adv.  —  Tremen'dousness, 
n.  —  Tremor,  tre'mSr  or  trem'er,  n.  An  involuntary 
trembling ;  a  shivering  or  shaking ;  a  quivering  or 
vibratory  motion.  [L.j  —  Trem'ulous,  -u-lus,  a. 
Shaking;  shivering;  quivering.  [L.  tremulus. ]  — 
Trem'ulously,  adv.  —  Trem'ulousness,  n. 

Tremolite,  trcm'o-llt,  n.  (3hn.)  A  white  variety  of 
hornblende.  [Fr.  Tremold ,  a  valley  in  the  Alps, 
where  it  was  discovered.] 

Trench,  trench,  v.  t.  [trenched  (trencht),  trench¬ 
ing.]  To  cut  or  dig  (a  ditch,  channel  for  water,  or 
a  long  hollow  in  the  earth).  —  V.  i.  To  encroach.  — 
ii.  A  long,  narrow  cut  in  the  earth;  a  ditch.  (Fort.) 
An  excavation  made  during  a  siege,  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  the  troops  as  they  advance  toward  the 
besieged  place.  [F.  trenchee,  a  trench,  lit.  thing  cut, 
n.  p.  of  trencher,  trancher,  to  cut,  carve,  hew.]  — 
Trench'-plow,  -plough,  n.  A  plow  for  opening  land 
to  a  greater  depth  than  that  of  common  furrows. — 
v.  t.  To  plow  with  deep  furrows,  for  the  purpose  of 
loosening  the  land  to  a  greater  depth  than  usual. — 
Trench'ant,  «.  Fitted  to  trench  or  cut ;  cutting  ; 
sharp;  unsparing;  severe.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  trencher.]  — 
Trench'er,  n.  One  who  trenches,  or  digs  ditches;  a 
large  wooden  plate  or  platter;  the  table;  pleasures  of 
the  table;  food. — [F.  trencheoir,  a  platter.]— Trench'- 
er-man,  n.  A  feeder;  great  eater;  gormandizer. 

Trend,  trend,  v.  i.  To  have  a  particular  direction  ;  to 
run,  tend.  —  n.  Inclination  in  a  particular  direc¬ 
tion;  tendency;  direction.  [ME.  trenden,  to  roll  or 
turn  about;  s.  rt.  AS.  trcndel,  a  circle,  ring,  Dan., 
Sw.,  and  OFries.  trind,  round,  E.  trundle.]  —  Tren'- 
dle,  -dl,  n.  A  little  wheel;  hoop  of  a  wheel;  trundle. 

Trental.  See  under  Triad. 

Trepan,  tre-pan',  n.  (Surf/.)  A  cylindrical  saw  for 
perforating  the  skull,  turned,  when  used,  like  a 
gimlet.  —  v.  t.  [trepanned  f-pand'),  -ran'ning.] 
To  perforate  the  skull  with  a  trepan,  and  take  out 
a  piece.  [F.;  LL.  trepanum,  fr.  Gr.  trupanon,  a  car¬ 
penter’s  auger,  borer,  also  a  surgical  instrument,  fr. 
trupan,  to  bore,  trupa,  a  hole,  trepein,  to  turn,  bore; 
8.  rt.  torture.]  —  Trephine,  -fin'  or  -fen',  n.  (Sure/.) 
An  instrument  for  trepanning,  more  modern  than 
the  trepan.  —  v.  t.  [trephined  (-fend'),  -phining.J 
To  perforate  with  a  trephine;  to  trepan. 

Trepan,  tre-pan',  v.  t.  To  insnare,  trap,  trapan.  —  n. 
A  snare;  trapan.  [See  Trapan,  under  Trap,  for 
taking  game.]  —  Trepan'ner,  n. 

Trepidation,  trep-T-da'shun,n.  An  involuntary  trem¬ 
bling,  sometimes  an  effect  of  paralysis,  but  usually 
oaused  by  terror  or  fear  ;  a  state  of  terror  ;  tremor  ; 
agitation;  emotion;  fear.  [F.;  L.  trepidatio,fr.  trepi- 
dare,  to  tremble,  fr.  trepidus,  trembling,  agitated, 
OL.  trepere,  Gr.  trepein,  to  turn  ;  s.  rt.  L.  torquere 
E.  to  torture,  also  E.  intrepid .] 

Trespass,  tres'pas,  n.  i.  [-passed  (-past),  -passing.] 
To  pass  unlawfully  over  the  boundary  line  of  an¬ 
other’s  land  ;  to  go  too  far,  intrude  ;  to  commit  any 
offense,  or  to  do  any  act  that  injures  or  annoys  an¬ 
other;  to  violate  any  known  rule  of  duty.  —  n.  Any 
injury  or  offense  done  to  another ;  any  voluntary 
transgression  of  the  moral  law  ;  any  violation  of  a 
known  rule  of  duty.  (Law.)  An  unlawful  act  com¬ 
mitted  with  force  and  violence  on  the  person,  prop¬ 
erty,  or  relative  rights  of  another ;  an  action  for 
injuries  accompanied  with  force.  [OF.  trespas,  a 
crime,  lit.  a  step  beyond  or  across,  fr.  L.  trans,  across, 
over,  and  passus,  step.]  —  Tres'passer,  n.  One  who 
commits  a  trespass;  a  transgressor  of  the  moral  law; 
a  sinner. 

Tress.  See  under  Triad. 

Trestle,  tres'l,  n.  A  movable  frame  or  support  for 
anything,  consisting  of  legs  secured  to  a  top-piece, 
and  forming  a  sort  of  stool  or  horse;  a  kind  of  frame¬ 
work  of  strong  posts  or  piles,  and  cross-beams,  for 
supporting  a  bridge,  etc.;  the  frame  of  a  table.  [01 . 
trestel,  a  trestle,  traste,  a  cross  beam,  Olt.  trasto,  a 
bench  of  a  galley,  transom,  beam  of  a  house,  L. 
t  rat  at  ilium,  a  little  cross  beam,  dim.  fr.  transtrum== 
E.  transom,  a.  v.]  —  Trestle-board.  A  board  used  by 
draughtsmen,  etc.,  for  drawing  designs  upon,  so 
called  because  formerly  supported  by  trestles. 

Tret,  tret,  n.  (Com.)  An  allowance  to  purchasers  for 


waste  or  refuse  matter,  of  4  pounds  on  every  104 
pounds  of  weight,  after  tare  is  deducted.  [Norm.  F. 
trett,  F.  trade,  draught,  L.  tractu,  fern,  of  p.  p.  of 
trahere,  to  draw:  see  Trace.] 

Trevet,  Trey.  See  under  Triad. 

Triable.  See  under  Try. 

Triad,  tri'ad,w.  A  union  of  3;  3  objects  united;  a  trini¬ 
ty.  (31us.)  The  common  chord,  consisting  of  atone 
with  its  3d  and  5th.  (Chem.)  An  atom,  the  equiva¬ 
lence  of  which  is  3,  or  which  can  combine  with  or  be 
exchanged  for  3  hydrogen  atoms.  [L.  trias,  - adis ,  Gr. 
trios,  -ados,  a  triad,  fr.  F.,  L.,  and  Gr.  prefix  tri-,  3 
times,  L.  and  Gr.  tres  —  E.  three,  q.  v.]  —  Triad  of 
the  IVelsh  bards.  Poetical  histories,  in  which  3  facts 
or  circumstances  are  mentioned  together.  —  Treb'le, 
treb'l,  a.  Threefold;  triple.  (Mus.)  Acute;  sharp; 
playing  or  singing  the  highest  part  or  most  acute 
sounds.  —7i.  (Mus.)  Highest  of  the  4  principal  parts 
in  music;  the  part  usually  sung  by  women;  soprano. 
[Tins  is  sometimes  called  the  first  treble ,  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  second  ti'eble,  or  alto,  which  is  sung 
by  lower  female  voices.]— v.  t.  [trebled  (-Id),  -ling.J 
To  make  thrice  as  much;  to  make  threefold.  —  v.  i. 
To  become  threefold.  [OF. ;  same  as  triple.]  —  Treb'- 
ly,  adv.  With  a  threefold  number  or  quantity.  — 
Trip'le,  trip'l,a.  Consisting  of  3  united;  multiplied 
by  3;  3  times  repeated;  treble.  —  v.  t.  [tripled  (-Id), 
-ling.]  To  make  thrice  as  much  or  as  many  ;  to 
treble.  [F.;  L.  triplus,  fr.  tri-  and  rt.  of  plenus,  full; 
cf.  Double.]  —  Trip'let,  n.  Three  of  a  kind,  or  3 
united.  (.Poet.)  Three  verses  rhyming  together. 
(Mus.)  Three  tones  or  notes  sung  or  played  in  the 
time  of  2.  —  Triplicate,  -lT-kat,  a.  Made  thrice  as 
much;  threefold;  tripled.  —  n.  A  3d  paper  or  thing 
corresponding  to  2  others  of  the  same  kind.  [L.  trip- 
lie  atus,  p.  p.  of  triplicare,  to  treble,  fr.  tri-  and  pli- 
care,  to  fold,  weave:  see  Ply.]  —  Triplica'tion,  n. 
The  act  of  tripling  or  making  threefold ;  state  of  being 
tripled.  —  Triplic'ity,  -plis'T-tT,  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  triple,  or  threefold;  trebleness.  —  Tress,  v. 
A  braid,  knot,  or  curl  of  hair;  a  ringlet.  [ME.  and 
F.  tresse.  It.  treccia,  a  tress,  orig.  a  braid,  F.  tresser, 
to  plait,  weave,  fr.  LL.  tricia,  trica,  a  plait,  fr.  Gr. 
tricha,  in  3  parts, —  the  hair  being  usually  plaited  in 
3  folds.]  —  Trey,  tra,  n.  A  3  at  cards;  a  card  of  3 
spots.  [OF.  trei,  treis.]  —  Tri'o,  tri'-  or  tre'o,  n. 
Three  persons  in  company  or  acting  together.  (Mus.) 
A  composition  for  3  parts. 

[it.,  fr.  L.  tres.]  —  Tre'- 
ioil,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  plant  of 
many  species,  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Trijblium,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  white  clover, 
red  clover,  etc.  (Arch.) 

An  ornament  of  3  cusps  in  a  circle,  resembling  3- 
leaved  clover.  [OF.  trifoil,  L.  trifolium,  a  3-leaved 
plant:  see  Foil.]  —  Tri'angle, 

-an-gl,  n.  ( Geom .)  A  figure 
bounded  by  3  lines,  and  con¬ 
taining  3  angles.  [A  triangle 
is  plane,  spherical,  or  curvilin¬ 
ear,  according  as  its  sides  are 
straight  lines,  or  arcs  of  great 
circles  of  a  sphere,  or  any 
curved  lines  whatever.  A 
plane  triangle  is  designated  as 
scalene,  isosceles,  or  equilateral, 
according  as  it  has  no  2  sides 
equal,  2  sides  equal,  or  all  sides 
equal ;  and  also  as  right-angled, 
or  oblique-angled,  according  as 
it  has  1  right  angle,  or  none; 
and  an  oblique-angled  triangle 
is  either  acute-angled  or  obtuse- 
angled,  according  as  all  the  an¬ 
gles  are  acute,  or  1  of  them  ob¬ 
tuse.  The  terms  scalene,  isos- 


Trefoils. 


Triangles. 

1,  equilateral  triangle  • 

2,  isosceles  triangle  ; 

3,  right-angled  trian¬ 
gle  ;  4,  obtuse-angled 
triangle  ;  5,  scalene  tri¬ 
angle.  1,  2,  and  6,  are 
also  acute-angled  tri¬ 
angles. 


celes,  equilateral,  right-angled,  acute-angled,  and  ob¬ 
tuse-angled,  are  applied  to  spherical  in  the  same  sense 
as  to  plane  triangles.]  (Mus.)  A  bar  of  steel  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  struck  with  a  small  rod. 

iF. ;  L.  triangulum  ;  angulus,  corner,  angle,  q.  v.]  — 
’ri'angled,  -gld,  a.  Having  3  angles;  triangular.  — 
Trian'gular,  a.  Having  3  angles.  (Bot.)  Flat  or 
lamellar,  and  having  3  sides;  oblong,  and  having  3 
lateral  faces.  —  Trian'gulate,  v.  t.  To  survey  bv 
means  of  a  series  of  triangles  properly  laid  down  and 
measured;  to  make  triangular.  —  Trian'gula'tion,  n. 
(Survey.)  The  series  of  triangles  with  which  the 
face  of  a  country  is  covered  in  a  trigonometrical  sur¬ 
vey;  the  operation  of  measuring  the  elements  neces- 


( (Join. )  An  allowance  to  puiuiabuo  ^  ***vt*o 

£dn.  cube,  Ty.ll ;  mdbn,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil  i  iinicr  or  iflk,  tiica,  bo-vlm 
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eary  to  determine  the  triangles  into  which  the  coun¬ 
try  to  be  surveyed  is  supposed  to  be  divided.  —  Tri¬ 
archy,  -iirk-Y,  Government  by  3  persons.  [Gr. 
triarchia;  cirche ,  government,  archein,  to  rule.]  — 
Triba'sic,  a.  (  Chein.)  Containing  3  portions  of  base 
to  1  ot  acid,  —  said  of  oxysalts.  —  Tri'brach,  -brak,  n. 
(Pros.)  A  poetic  foot  of  3  short  syllables.  [Gr.  tri- 
brachus  ;  b radius  =  L.  brevis,  short  =  E.  brief.)  — 
Tri'ceps,  -seps,  n.  ( Anat .)  A  muscle  having  3  heads, 
esp.  the  great  extensor  muscle  of  the  forearm,  aris¬ 
ing  by  3  heads,  2  from  the  humerus  and  1  from 
the  scapula,  and  having  its  tendon  inserted  into  the 
olecranon  process.  [L.,  having  3  heads;  caput,  a 
head.]  —  Tri'chord,  -R6rd,  n.  (31  us.)  An  instrument 
having  3  strings.  [Gr.  trichordon ;  chorde,  chord, 
string.]  —  Tri 'color,  -kul-er,  n.  The  national  French 
banner,  of  3  colors,  blue,  white,  and  red,  adopted  at 
the  first  revolution;  any  3-colored  flag.  [F.  tricolore; 
L.  color  =  E.  color.)  —  Tricor'poral,  -porate,  -kor'- 
po-rat,  a.  Having  3  bodies.  [L.  tricorpor ;  corpus, 
corporis,  body.]  —  Trieus'pid,  a.  Having  3  cusps  or 
points.  [L.  tricuspis ,  -pidis ;  cuspis,  a  point.]  —  Tri- 
dac'tyl,  -tylous,  -til-us,  a.  Having  3  toes.  [Gr.  dak- 
tulos,  a  finger,  toe.]  —  Tri'dent,  n,  ( Anc .  , 

Myth.)  A  kind  of  scepter  or  spear  with  3  \ 
prongs,  the  common  attribute  of  Neptune.  *=! 

A  3-pronged  fish-spear.  —  a.  Having  3  teeth 
or  prongs.  [L.  tridens,  tridentis;  dens,  tooth.] 

—  Trident'ate,  -ated,  a.  Having  3  teeth  or 

prongs;  trident.  —  Trien'nial,  -nY-al,  a.  Con- 
tinuing.3years;  happening  or  appearing  once 
in  3  years.  [L.  triennium ,  the  space  of  3  years; 
annus,  a  year.]  —  Trien'nially,  adv.  Once  in 
3  years.  —  Tri'fallow,  -fal-lo,  v.  t.  [-lowed  Trident, 
(-lod),  -lowing.]  To  plow  the  3d  time  before 
sowing,  as  land  or  a  field.  —  Tri'fld,  a.  ( Bot .)  Di¬ 
vided  half  way  into  3  parts;  3-cleft.  [L.  trijidus;  fin- 
dere,fidi,  to  split.]  ~-Triflo'ral,  -rous,  -rus,  a.  (Bot.) 
Bearing  3  flowers.  ^L.  flos,  floris,  flower.]  —  Trifo'- 
liate,  -lY-at,  -ated,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  3  leaves,  as  clo¬ 
ver.  [L .folium,  leaf.]  —  Tri'form,  a.  Having  a  triple 
form  or  shape.  [L.  triformis ;  forma,  form.]  —  Trig'- 
amy,  -a-ml,  n.  State  of  being  married  3  times,  or 
state  of  having  3  husbands  or  wives  at  the  same  time. 
[Gr.  gamos,  marriage.]  —  Tri'- 
glyph,  -glif,  n.  (Arch.)  An 
ornament  in  the  frieze  of  the 
Doric  order,  repeated  at  equal 
intervals.  [Gr.  trigluphos,  lit. 
thrice-  cloven  ;  gluphein ,  to 
carve.]  —  Triglyph'ic,  -ical,  a.  Tris-lvnhs 
Consisting  of,  or  pert,  to,  tri-  “ 

glyphs.  —  Tri'gon,  n.  A  triangle.  (Astrol.)  Trine, 
an  aspect  of  2  planets  distant  120°  from  each  other. 
[Gr.  trigonon;  gonia,  a  corner,  angle;  prop.  neut.  of 
trigonos,  3-cornered;  gonia,  an  angle.]  —  Trig'onal, 
n.  Having  3  angles  or  corners  ;  triangular.  (Bot.) 
Having  3  prominent  longitudinal  angles.  —  Trig'o- 
nom'etry,  -e-trY,  n.  That  branch  of  mathematics 
which  treats  of  the  relations  of  the  sides  and  angles 
of  triangles,  with  the  methods  of  deducing  from 
certain  parts  given  other  parts  required.  [Gr.  trigo¬ 
non  (see  Tkigon)  and  metron,  a  measure.]  —  Trig/o- 
nomet'ric,  -rical,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  performed  by,  or 
according  to,  the  rules  of  trigonometry.  —  Trig'ono- 
met'rically,  adv.  —  Tri'graph,  -graf,  n.  Three  let¬ 
ters  united  in  pronunciation  so  as  to  have  but  one 
sound,  or  to  form  but  one  syllable,  as  ieu  in  adieu. 
[Gr.  graphe,  a  writing.]  —  Trihe'dral,  a.  Having  3 
equal  sides  or  faces.  —  Trihe'dron,  n.  A  figure  hav¬ 
ing  3  equal  sides.  [Gr.  hedra,  a  seat,  base.]  —  Triju- 
gous,  trij'u-  or  tri-ju'gus,  a.  (Bot.)  In  3  pairs.  [L. 
trigugus,  triple-voked,  threefold;  jugum,  a  yoke.]  — 
Trilateral,  a.  Having  3  sides.  [L.  irilaterus ;  latus, 
lateris,  side.]  —  Trilit'eral,  a.  Consisting  of  3  letters. 
r~n.  A  word  consisting  of  3  letters.  [L.  litera,  letter.] 

—  Trilobate,  tri-lo'-  or  tri'lo-bat,  a.  » 
Having  3  lobes.  [Gr.  lobos,  a  lobe.]  — 

Tri'lobite,  -bit,  n.  (Puleon.)  One  of 
an  extinct  family  of  crustaceans.  —  Tri- 
loc'ular,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  3  cells  for 
seeds;  3-celled.  [L.  loculus,  a  little  place, 
a  cell  or  compartment,  dim.  of  locus,  a 
place.]  —  Tril'ogy,  -o-jY,  n.  A  series  of 
3  complete  dramas,  which  bear  a  mu¬ 
tual  relation,  and  form  parts  of  one 
historical  and  poetical  picture,  [fir. 
trilogia  ;  logos,  speech,  discourse.]  —  ,,,  . 

Trime3'ter,  n.  A  term  or  period  of  3  Irilocular 
months.  [L.  trimestris,  of  3  months;  Capsule. 
mensis,  a  month.]  —  Trim'eter,  -e-tur,  n.  ( Pros.)  A 


poetical  division  of  verse,  consisting  of  3  measures. 
[Gr.  trimetros  ;  metron,  a  measure.]  —  Trimet'ric- 
al,  a.  Consisting  of  3  poetical  measures.  —  Tri'nal, 
a.  Threefold.  [L.  trinus,  trini ,  3  each,  threefold.] 

—  Trine,  tnn,  n.  (Astrol.)  The  aspect  of  planets 
distant  from  each  other  120°,  or  l-3d  of  the  zodiac. — 
Trin'ity,  trYn'Y-tY,  n.  (Theol.)  The  union  of  3 
persons  (the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit) 
in  one  Godhead,  so  that  all  the  3  are  one  God  as  to 
substance,  but  3  persons  as  to  individuality.  [L. 
tnnitas,  fr.  trini,  three  each.]  —  Trinity  term.  (Eng. 
Courts.)  ,The  sitting  of  the  law  courts  between  May 
22  and  June  12.  —  Trinita'rian,  -ta'rY-an,  a.  Of,  or 
pert,  to,  the  Trinity.  —  n.  One  who  believes  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity.— Trinita'rianism,  n.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  Trinitarians.—  Trino'mial,  -mY-al,  n.  (Math.) 
A  quantity  consisting  of  3  terms,  connected  by  the 
sign  +  or  — .  [L.  nomen,  a  name.]  —  Tripartite, 
tnp'ar-tit  or  tri-piirt'It,  a.  Divided  into  3  parts; 
having  3  corresponding  parts  or  copies  ;  made  be¬ 
tween  3  parties.  [L.  tripartitus ;  partitus,  p.  p.  of 
partiri,  to  part,  divide,  fr.  pars,  partis,  a  part.]  — 
Trip'arti'tion,  -tish'un,  n.  A  division  by  3s,  or  into 
3  parts.  —  Trip'edal,  -e-dal,  a.  Having  3  feet.  [L. 
tripedalis;  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  —  Triper'sonal,  a. 
Consisting  of  3  persons.  —  Triper'sonal'ity,  n.  The 
state  of  existing  in  3  persons  in  one  Godhead;  trin¬ 
ity.  —  Tripet'alous,  -al-us,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  3  pet¬ 
als  or  flower  leaves.  —  Triph'thong,  trif'-  or  triph¬ 
thong,  n.  (Pron.)  A  combination  of  3  vowels  in  a 
single  syllable,  forming  a  simple  or  compound 
sound;  a  union  of  3  vowel  characters,  representing 
together  a  single  sound,  as  ieu  in  adieu;  a  trigraph. 
[Gr.  phthonge,  the  voice,  a  sound.]  —  Triphthon'- 
gal,  -tliop'gal,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  triphthong;  con¬ 
sisting  of  3  letters  pronounced  together  in  a  single 
syllable. — Tri'pod,  n.  Any  utensil  or  vessel  sup¬ 
ported  on  3  feet ;  a  3-legged  seat,  table,  caldron,  al¬ 
tar,  etc.  (Surv.)  A  3-legged  frame  or  stand,  for  sup¬ 
porting  a  theodolite,  compass,  etc.  [Gr.  tripous ; 
pous,  gjodos,  a  foot.]  —  Tri'pos,  n. ;  pi.  Tri'poses. 
At  Cambridge  Univ.,  Eng.,  a  university  examina¬ 
tion  of  candidates  for  honors.  [Perh.  fr.  the  3-legged 
stool  formerly  used  at  the  examination  for  these 
honors;  perh.  because  the  successful  candidates  are 
arranged  in  3  classes.]  —  Trip'' tote,  -tot,  n.  (Gram.) 
A  name  or  noun  having  3  cases  only.  [Gr.  triptoton; 
ptotos,  falling,  piptein,  to  fall.]  —  Tri'reme,  -rem,  n. 
(Gr.  Antiq.)  A  galley  or  vessel  with  3  benches  or 
ranks  of  oars  on  a  side.  [L.  triremis ;  remus,  an  oar.] 

—  Trisag'ion,  tris-ag'Y-on,  n.  An  anthem  or  hymn 
in  which  the  word  “  holy  ”  is  thrice  repeated.  [Gr. 
trisagios,  thrice  holy ;  hagios,  holy .]— Trisect',  -sekt', 
v.  t.  To  cut  or  divide  into  3  equal  parts.  [L.  secare, 
sectum,  to  cut.]  —  Trisec 'tion,  n.  The  division  of  a 
thing,  as  an  angle,  into  3  equal  parts.  —  Trisul'cate, 
-kat,  a.  Having  3  furrows,  forks,  or  prongs.  [L.  tri- 
sulcus;  sulcus,  a  fork.]  —  Trisyl'lable,  -sil'la-bl,  n.  A 
word  consisting  of  3  syllables.  —  Tris'yllab'ic,  -ical, 
-il-lab'ik-al,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  trisyllable;  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  syllables.  —  Tri'theisin,  -the-izm,  n. 
(Theol.)  The  opinion  that  the  Father,  Son, and  Holy 
Spirit  are  3  distinct  Gods.  —  Tri'theist,  n.  (Eccl.) 
One  who  believes  that  the  3  persons  in  the  Trinity 
are  3  distinct  Gods.  —  Tritheist'ic,  -ical,  a.  Of,  or 
pertaining  to,  tritheism.  —  Tri'tone,  n.  (Mus.)  A  su¬ 
perfluous  or  augmented  fourth.  —  Trium'vir,  tri- 
ura'ver,  n. ;  L.  pi.  -viri;  E.  pi.  -vins.  One  of  3  men 
united  in  office.  [L.,  from  tres,  gen .  Jrium,  three, 
and  vir,  a  man.]  —  Trium'virate,  -vY-rat,  n.  Govern¬ 
ment  by  3  in  coalition  or  association;  a  coalition  or 
association  of  3  in  office  or  authority. —  Tri'une,-un, 
a.  Being  3  in  one,  —  an  epithet  used  to  express  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead  in  a  trinity  of  persons.  [L. 
unus,  one.]  — Triu'nity,  -u'nY-tY,  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  triune;  trinity.  —  Triv'et,  Trev'et,  n.  A  3- 
legged  frame  or  other  support  for  a  kettle,  etc.;  a  tri¬ 
pod.  [ME.  trivette,  F.  tripled ,  fr.  tri-  and  pied,  foot; 
same  as  tripod.)  —  Triv'ial,  -Y-al,  a.  Of  little  worth 
or  importance;  inconsiderable:  trifling.  [F.;  L.  triv- 
ialis,  prop,  that  which  is  in  or  belongs  to  the  cross¬ 
roads  or  public  streets,  hence  that  which  may  be 
found  everywhere,  common,  fr.  trivium,  a  place 
where  3  roads  meet,  a  cross-road,  the  public  street, 
fr.  tri  and  via,  a  way.]  —  Triv'ial'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  trivial;  trivialness;  that  which  is 
trivial;  a  trifle.  —  Triv'ially,  adv.  —  Triv'ialness,  n. 

—  Triv'iuin,  -Y-um,  n.  The  3  arts  of  grammar,  logic, 
and  rhetoric,  — so  called  because  they  constitute  a 
triple  way,  as  it  were,  to  eloquence.  [LL.]  — Tri'- 
week'ly,  a.  Performed,  occurring,  or  appearing  3 
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times  a  week;  thrice-weekly.  —  Tro'car,  n.  A  surgi¬ 
cal  instrument  tor  evacuating  fluids  from  cavities, 
as  in  dropsy.  [F.  trocar,  or  trois  quarts,  3  quarters, 
fr.  trois  (=  L.  tres)  and  quart,  L.  quartos,  a  fourth, 
bo  called  from  its  triangular  point.)  —  Tren'tal,  Tri- 
gin'tal,  -jin'tal,  n.  (Rum.  Cath.  Ch.)  An  oiiice  for 
the  dead,  consisting  of  .'30  masses  rehearsed  for  30 
days  successively.  A  dirge ;  an  elegy.  [OF.,  fr. 
trente,  .‘30 :  1,L.  trentale,  fr.  trenta,  L.  triginla,  00.  J  — 
Trieen'nial,  -scn'nT-al,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  consisting 
of,  .'X)  years;  occurring  once  in  every  00  years.  [L. 
tmcennalis,  fr.  tricennium,  the  space  of  .‘30  years,  fr. 
triyinta,  00,  and  annus,  a  year.]  —  Triceri'tenary, 
-sen'te-na-rf,  n.  A  period  oi  3  centuries;  000  years. 
[L.  triceni  for  tricenti,  3300;  centum,  100:  see  Cent.]  — 
Trill'ion,  -yun,  n.  According  to  Eng.  notation,  the 
product  of  a  million  involved  to  the  3d  power,  or 
with  10  ciphers  annexed;  according  to  the  common 
or  French  notation,  the  number  expressed  by  1  with 
12  ciphers  annexed:  see  Numeration,  under  Num¬ 
ber.  [F.,  fr.  tri-  and  million,  1,000,000.] 

Trial.  See  under  Tky. 

Tribasic:  See  under  Triad. 

Tribe,  trib,  n.  A  family,  race,  or  series  of  generations, 
descending  from  the  same  progenitor;  a  nation  of 
savages  or  uncivilized  people,  united  under  one 
leader  or  government;  any  division,  class,  or  distinct 
portion  of  a  people  or  nation.  (Nat.  Hist.)  A  num¬ 
ber  of  things  having  certain  characters  or  resem¬ 
blances  in  common.  [F.  tribu,  L.  tribus,  a  tribe,  prob. 
orig.  1  of  the  3  families  of  people  in  Rome  (the  Ram- 
nes,  Tities,  and  Euceres),  fr.  tres,  S  (see  Triad),  and 
-bus,  family;  s.  rt.  Gr.  phule,  a  tribe,  family,  E.  be.] 

—  Tribu'nal,  tri-bu'nal,  n.  The  bench  on  which  a 
judge  and  his  associates  sit  for  administering  jus¬ 
tice;  a  court  of  justice;  in  France,  a  gallery  or  emi¬ 
nence  where  musical  performers  are  placed  for  a 
coucert.  [L.,  a  platform  for  the  seats  of  the  ( tribuni ) 
tribunes.]  —  Trib'une,  trfb'fln,  n.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  An 
officer  or  magistrate  chosen  by  the  people,  to  protect 
them  from  the  oppression  of  tlie  patricians  or  nobles. 
Anciently,  a  bench  or  elevated  place,  from  which 
speeches  were  delivered;  in  France,  a  pulpit  or  ele¬ 
vated  place  in  a  legislative  assembly,  where  a  speak¬ 
er  stands  while  making  an  address.  [ME.  and  F. 
tribun,  L.  tribunus,  prop,  chief  of  a  tribe,  fr.  tribus.] 

—  Trib'uneship,  n.  The  office  of  a  tribune.  — Trib- 
uni'tial,  -nish'al,  a.  Pert,  to  tribunes  ;  suiting  a 
tribune. —  Trib'ute,  -ut,  n.  An  annual  or  stated  sum 
paid  by  one  prince  or  nation  to  another,  either  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  submission,  or  as  the  price  of 
peace  and  protection,  or  by  virtue  of  some  treaty;  a 
personal  contribution  in  token  of  services  rendered, 
or  as  that  which  is  due  or  deserved.  [ME.  and  F. 
tribut,  L.  tributum,  fr.  tribuere,  tributum,  to  assign, 
allot,  bestow,  pay,  orig.  to  assign  to  a  (tribus)  tribe.] 

—  Tributary,  -u-ta-rT,  a.  Paying  tribute  to  another; 
subordinate;  inferior;  paid  in  tribute;  yielding  sup¬ 
plies  of  anything;  contributing.  —  n.  One  who  pays 
tribute  or  a  stated  sum  to  a  conquering  power.  [ME. 
and  F.  tributaire ,  L.  tributarius? ) 

Triblet,  trib'let,  Trib'olet,  -o-let,  n.  A  goldsmith’s 
tool  for  making  rings;  a  steel  cylinder  round  which 
metal  is  bent  in  forming  tubes.  [F.  triboulet.] 

Tribometer,  tri-bom'e-ter,  n.  An  instrument  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  degree  of  friction  in  rubbing  surfaces.  [Gr. 
tribein,  to  rub,  and  metron,  a  measure.] 

Tribrach.  See  under  Triad. 

Tribulation,  trib-u-la'shun,  n.  That  which  occasions 
distress  or  vexation;  severe  affliction;  trouble.  [F.; 
L.  tribulatio, orig. a  rubbing  out  of  grain  by  asledge, 
fr.  tribulare,  -latum,  to  rub  out  corn,  oppress,  afflict, 
tribulnm ,  a  sledge  for  rubbing  out  corn,  terere,  tri- 
tum,  to  rub:  see  Trite.] 

Tribunal,  Tribune,  Tribute,  etc.  See  under  Tribe. 

Trice,  tils,  v.  t.  (Naut.)  To  haul  or  tie  up  by  means 
of  a  rope.  [Sw.  trissa,  a  pulley,  triss,  a  spritsail- 
brace,  Dan.  triclse,  a  pulley,  also  to  haul  by  a  pulley, 
to  trice;  s.  rt.  Sw.  tnnd,  round,  E.  trend,  trundle.] 

Trice,  trTs,  n.  A  very  short  time;  an  instant;  moment. 
[Sp.  tris,  the  noise  of  breaking  glass,  a  trice,  instant; 
cf.  Scot,  “in  a  crack.”] 

Tricentenary,  Tricennial,  Triceps.  See  under  Triad. 

Trichina,  trl-ki'na,  n. ;  />l.  -n.e,  -ne.  A  minute  para¬ 
sitic  worm  found  in  the  voluntary  muscles  of  ani- 
_  mals,  esp.  the  hog,  and  sometimes  in  man,  after  eat- 
’  ing  infected  meat,  often  producing  death  by  its  pres¬ 
ence.  [Gr.  trichinos,  hairy,  fr.  thrir,  trichos,  hair.]  — 
Trichini'asis,  trik-T-ni'a-sis,  Trichino'sis,  n.  (Pa¬ 
thol.)  The  disease  produced  by  trichina::  it  is  marked 
by  fever,  muscular  pains,  and  typhoid  symptoms. 


Trick,  trik,  n.  Artifice  or  stratagem;  a  sly  procedure, 
usually  with  a  dishonest  intent  implied  ;  a  sly,  dex¬ 
terous,  or  ingenious  procedure  fitted  to  puzzle  or 
amuse;  mischievous  or  annoying  behavior;  a  par¬ 
ticular  habit  or  manner;  a  peculiarity.  (Card-play- 
ing.)  The  whole  number  of  cards  played  in  one 
round,  and  consisting  of  as  many  cards  as  there  are 
players.  — v.  t.  [tricked  (trikt),  tricking.]  To 
deceive,  impose  on;  to  cheat  ;  to  dress,  decorate,  set 
off,  adorn  fantastically.  —  v.  i.  To  live  by  decep¬ 
tion  and  fraud.  [ D.  tre/c,  a  trick,  also  a  pull,  draught, 
tug,  streek,  a  trick,  prank,  G.  streich,  a  trick,  stroke, 
D.  trekken,  to  draw,  delineate  :  see  Treaciikrv.J  — 
Trick'ish,  Trick'y,  -T,  a.  Given  to  tricks ;  full  of 
deception  and  cheating  ;  knavish.  —  Trick'ishness, 
n. —  Trick' ster,  n.  One  who  tricks;  a  deceiver; 
tricker  ;  cheat. 

Trickle,  trik'l,  v.  i.  [-led  (-Id), -ling.]  To  flow  in  a 
small,  gentle  stream;  to  run  down  in  drops.  [ME. 
trikien,  strikelen,  freq.  of  striken,  to  flow,  AS.  str le¬ 
an,  to  move  or  sweep  along,  also  to  strike;  peril,  con¬ 
fused  with  D.  trille,  to  roll  =  E.  trill.] 

Trick-track,  trik'trak,  n.  A  game  resembling  back¬ 
gammon.  [F.  trictrac.] 

Tricolor,  Tricuspid,  Trident,  etc.  See  under  Triad. 

Tridentine,  tri-dent'in,  a.  Pert,  to  Trent,  or  to  the 
council  held  there.  [L.  Tridentum,  Trent.] 

Trier.  See  under  Try. 

Triennial,  Trifallow,  Trifld.  See  under  Triad. 

Trifle,  tri'  11,  n.  A  thing  of  very  little  value  or  impor¬ 
tance  ;  a  dish  composed  of  sweetmeats  and  cake, 
with  syllabub;  a  sort  of  cake. —  v.  i.  [trifled  (-fid), 
-fling.]  To  act  or  talk  with  levity  ;  to  indulge  in 
light  amusements. —  v.  t.  To  spend  in  vanity;  waste 
to  no  good  purpose,  dissipate.  [ME.  and  OF.  truj/e, 
mockery,  raillery,  dim.  of  OF.  truffe,  a  gibe,  mock, 
also  a  truffle.]  —  To  trifle  with.  To  treat  without  re¬ 
spect  or  seriousness ;  to  mock,  make  sport  of.  — 
Tri'fler,  n.  One  who  trifles,  or  acts  with  levity.  — 
Tri'fling,  p.  a.  Being  of  small  value  or  imxiortauce; 
trivial;  inconsiderable.  —  Tri'flingly,  adv. 

Trig,  trig,  v.  t.  To  stop  (a  wheel)  bv  placing  some¬ 
thing  under  it;  to  scotch.  [D.  trekken,  to  pull  ;  see 
Trick  and  Treachery.]  —  Trig'ger,  n.  A  catch 
to  hold  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  on  a  declivity  ;  the 
catch  or  lever  in  the  lock  of  a  fire-arm,  which,  being 
pulled,  liberates  tne  hammer  for  striking  lire.  [D. 
trekker .] 

Trig,  trig,  a.  Full;  trim;  neat.  [Prob.  same  as  trick, 
to  decoratej  dress.] 

Trigamy,  Trigintal,  Trigonometry,  etc.  See  under 
Triad. 

Trill,  tril,  n.  (Ulus.)  A  shake  or  quaver  of  the  voice 
in  singing,  or  of  the  sound  of  an  instrument.  —  v.  t. 
[trilled  (trild),  trilling.]  To  utter  with  a  quaver¬ 
ing  or  tremulousness  of  voice;  to  shake.  —  v.  i.  To 
shake  or  quaver.  [Onomat. ;  It.  trillare,  to  trill, 
quaver,  fr.  trillo,  a  trill,  shake.] 

Trill,  tril,  v.  i.  To  flow  in  a  small  stream  ;  to  trickle. 
[Sw.  trilla,  to  roll ;  s.  rt.  Ic.  thyrla,  to  whirl,  E.  thrill, 
drill.] 

Trillion,  Trilobate,  Trilogy,  etc.  See  under  Triad. 

Trim,  trim,  a.  [trimmer  ;  -mest.]  Fitly  adjusted  ; 
being  in  good  order,  or  made  ready  for  service  or 
use  ;  compact ;  snug  ;  neat ;  fair.  —  v.  t.  [trimmed 
(trimd),  -ming.1  To  make  trim,  put  in  order  for 
any  purpose,  adjust ;  to  dress,  decorate,  adorn  ;  to 
make  ready  or  right  by  cutting  or  shortening  ;  to 
clip  or  lop,  remove  superfluous  appendages  or" mat¬ 
ter.  (Carp.)  To  dress  (timber);  to  make  smooth. 
(Naut.)  To  adjust  (a  ship)  by  disposing  the  weight 
of  persons  or  goods  so  that  she  shall  sit  well  on  the 
water  and  saiiwell;  to  arrange  in  due  order  for  sail¬ 
ing. —  v.  i.  To  balance;  to  fluctuate  between  parties, 
so  as  to  appear  to  favor  each.  —  n.  Dress;  gear;  or¬ 
naments;  disposition;  state  orcondition;  state  of  a 
ship  or  her  cargo,  ballast,  masts,  etc.,  by  which  she 
is  well  prepared  for  sailing.  [AS.  trymian,  to  make 
firm,  strengthen,  set  in  order,  array,  prepare,  trum, 
firm,  strong,  LG.  trim,  decked,  adorned.]  — Trim'ly, 
adv.  In  a  trim  manner;  nicely;  in  good  order.  — 
Trim'mer,  n.  One  who  trims,  arranges,  fits,  or  orna¬ 
ments;  one  who  fluctuates  between  parties,  so  as  to 
appear  to  favor  either;  a  time-server.  — Trim'ming, 
n.  Act  of  one  who  trims;  that  which  serves  to  trim, 
adjust,  ornament,  etc.;  esp.  necessary  or  ornamental 
appendages,  as  of  a  garment;  the  concomitants  cf  a 
dish,  a  relish,  —  usually  in  pi.—  Trim'ness.  n. 

Trimester,  Trimeter,  Trine,  etc.  See  under  Triad. 

Tringle,  trin'gl,  n.  (Arch.)  A  little  square  member 

1  or  ornament,  as  a  listel,  reglet,  etc.;  esp.,  a  little 
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member  fixed  exactly  over  every  triglyph.  A  lath 
or  rod  between  the  posts  of  a  bed;  a  curtain  rod. 
[F.;  LL.  taringa,  tarinca ,  of  Celtic  origin.] 

Trinity,  Trinomial,  Trio,  etc.  See  under  Tkiad. 
Trinket,  trink'et,  n.  A  small  ornament,  as  a  jewel, 
ring,  etc.;  a  thing  of  little  value;  tackle;  a  toy.  [ME. 
trynket,  orig.  a  knife,  then  a  toy-knife  worn  about 
the  person,  Sp.  trinchete,  a  shoemaker’s  knife,  fr. 
trinchar ,  OF.  trencher ,  to  cut;  s.  rt.  trench .] 

Trior.  See  under  Tky. 

Trip,  trip,  v.  i.  [tripped  (tript),  -ping.]  To  move 
with  light,  quick  steps  ;  to  skip,  move  nimbly  ;  to 
take  a  brief  and  sudden  journey;  to  travel;  to  catch 
the  foot  against  something,  stumble,  make  a  false 
step,  lose  footing,  make  a  false  movement;  to  offend 
against  morality,  propriety,  or  rule;  to  err.  —  v.  t. 
To  cause  to  take  a  false  step;  to  cause  to  lose  the 
footing,  stumble,  or  fall,  by  catching  the  feet  ;  to 
overthrow  by  depriving  of  support,  supplant;  to  de¬ 
tect  in  a  misstep,  catch,  convict.  (Naut.)  To  loose 
(the  anchor,  from  the  bottom)  by  its  cable  or  buoy- 
rope.  —  n.  A  quick,  light  step;  a  skip;  a  brief  jour¬ 
ney  or  voyage;  an  excursion  or  jaunt;  a  false  step; 
misstep;  loss  of  footing  or  balance  by  striking  the 
foot  against  an  object;  a  slight  error;  failure;  mis¬ 
take;  a  stroke,  or  catch,  by  which  a  wrestler  over¬ 
throws  his  antagonist.  [ME.  and  D.  trippcn,  Dan. 
trippe ,  to  trip,  trip,  a  short  step,  Ic.  trippx,  a  young 
colt  —  fr.  its  short  steps.] — Trip^per,  n.  One  who 
trips  or  supplants;  one  who  walks  nimbly.  —  Trip'- 
ping,  n.  Act  of  one  who  trips;  a  light  kind  of  dance. 
(Naut.)  The  loosing  of  an  anchor  from  the  ground 
by  its  cable  or  buoy-rope.  —  Trip'pingly.  adv.  In  a 
tripping  manner;  nimbly.  —  Trip'-ham  mer,  n.  A 
heavy  hammer  at  the  end  of  a  beam,  which  is  raised, 
tilted,  or  tripped,  by  projecting  teeth  on  a  revolving 
shaft;  a  tilt-hammer:  see  Tilt-hammer. 

Tripartite,  Triphthong,  Triple,  Tripod,  etc.  See  un¬ 
der  Triad. 

Tripe,  trip,  n.  The  entrails;  esp.  the  large  stomach  of 
ruminating  animals,  when  prepared  for  food.  [Ir.  tri- 
opus,  W.  trijia,  the  intestines,  Armor,  stripen,  tripe.] 
Tripoli,  tripro-lt,  n.  (Min.)  An  earthy  substance  (orig. 

broughtfr.  Tripoli),  used  to  polish  stones  and  metals. 
Triptote,  Trireme,  Trisagion,  Trisect,  etc.  See  under 

1  RIAD. 


Trite,  trit,  a.  Worn  out;  used  until  so  common  as  to 
have  lost  its  novelty  and  interest ;  hackneyed..  [L. 
tiitus,  p.  p.  of  terere,  Russ,  terete.  Liftman,  triti,  to 
rub;  s.  rt.  tribulation  (q.  v.),  try,  contrite,  detriment, 
diatribe,  tardy,  trowel.]  — Trite'ly,  adv.  —  Trite'- 
ness,  n.  —  Trit'urate,  trlt'u-rat,  v.  t.  To  rub,  grind, 
bruise,  or  thrash;  to  rub  or  grind  to  a  very  fine  pow¬ 
der.  [L.  triturare,  -ratuni,  to  thrash,  grind,  fr.  trit  li¬ 
ra,  a  rubbing,  orig.  fern,  of  fut.  p.  of  terere .]  —  Trit- 
ura'tion,  n.  Act  of  triturating,  or  reducing  to  a  fine 
powder  by  grinding.  [F.] 

Tritheist,  Tritone,  etc.  See  under  Triad. 

Triton,  tri'ton,  n.  (Myth.)  A  marine  demi-god,  one 
of  the  trumpeters  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  his  trumpet  being  a 
wreathed  univalve  shell. 

(Zool.)  A  gasteropodous 
m  o 1 1 u  s  k  ,  having  a 
wreathed  shell;  a  batra- 
chian  reptile  of  many 
species,  including  the 
newts.  [L.  and  Gr.] 

Triumph,  tri'umf,  n. 

(Horn.  Antup)  A  mag¬ 
nificent  ceremonial  per¬ 
formed  in  honor  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  whr  had  gained  a 
decisive  victory.  Joy  or 
exultation  for  success;  success  causing  exultation; 
victory. —  v.i.  [triumphed  (-umft),  -umphing.]  To 
celebrate  victory  with  pomp;  to  exult  in  an  advan¬ 
tage  gained;  to  obtain  victory,  meet  with  success,  pre¬ 
vail.  [ME.  and  OF.  triumphe,  L.  triumphus,  a  tri¬ 
umph,  Gr.  Thriambos,  a  name  for  Bacchus,  also  a 
hymn  sung  at  his  festivals;  s.  rt.  trump,  in  cards.]  — 
Triumph'al,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  indicating,  or  in  honor 
of,  a  triumph.  —  Triumph'ant,  a.  Rejoicing  for  vic¬ 
tory;  triumphing;  celebrating  victory;  graced  with 
conquest  ;  victorious.  —  Church  triumphant.  The 
church  in  heaven,  enjoying  a  state  of  triumph,  her 
warfare  with  evil  being  over,  —  disting,  fr.  church 
militant.  —  Triumph  'ai.tly,  adv.  —  Tri'umpher,  n. 
Triumvir,  Triune,  Tr'  /et,  etc.  See  under  Triad. 
Trocar.  See  under  Triad. 

Troche,  tro'ke,  n.  A  medicine  in  form  of  a  circular 


Mythological  Triton. 


cake,  lozenge,  wafer,  or  tablet,  intended  to  be  gratJ* 
ually  dissolved  in  the  mouth,  and  slowly  swallowed, 
as  a  demulcent.  [Gr.  trochos,  a  wheel,  anything 
round,  fr.  trechein,  to  run;  s.  rt.  truck.]  —  Tro^chee, 
n.  (Pros.)  A  foot  of  2  syllables,  the  1st  long  and  the 
2d  snort,  or  the  1st  accented  and  the  2d  unaccented. 
[L.  trochueus,  Gr.  trochaios,  lit.  running,  also  a  tro¬ 
chee,— fr.  its  tripping  measure.]  —  TrocSa'ic,  -ka'- 
ik,  n.  A  trochaic  verse  or  measure.—  Trocha'ic,  -ical, 
a.  (Pros.)  Pert. to, or  consisting  of f. trochees. -Tro'- 
chil,  -kil,  n.  (Ornith.)  An  aquatic  bird  with  long 
legs,  and  capable  of  running  very  swiftly.  [F.  tro- 
chile,  Gr.  trochilos,  fr.  trechein.]— Trochil/’ics,  n.  sing. 
The  science  of  rotary  motion,  or  of  wheel-work. 
[Gr.  trochilia,  a  revolving  cylinder.]  —  Troch'lea, 
trSk'le-a,  n.  (Much.)  A  pulley.  (Aiiat.)  A  pulley¬ 
like  cartilage.  [L.;  Gr.  trochalea,  a  case  or  sheaf  con¬ 
taining  pulleys.]  —  Troch'leary,  -le-a-rf,  a.  (Anut.y 
Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  trochlea. 

Trod,  Trodden.  See  Tread. 

Troglodyte,  trog'lo-dlt,  n.  One  dwelling  in  a  subter¬ 
raneous  cave.  IF.;  Gr.  troglodutes,  a  cave-dweller,, 
fr.  trogle,  a  hole,  cave  (fr.  trogein,  to  gnaw;  s.  rt. 
ti-ite),  and  duein,  to  euter,  creep  into;  s.  rt.  Skr.  die „ 
to  go,  move.] 

Troll,  trOl,  v.  t.  [trolled  (trbld),  trolling.]  To 
move  circularly  or  volubly;, to  roll,  turn;  to  circu¬ 
late,  as  a  vessel  in  drinking;  to  sing  the  parts  of  in 
succession,  as  of  a  round  or  catch;  to  sing  loudly 
or  freely;  to  angle  for  with  a  hook  drawn  along  the 
surface  of  the  water;  to  allure,  entice;  to  fish  in, 
seek  to  catch  fish  from.  —  v.i.  To  roll,  run  about; 
to  fish  with  a  rod  whose  line  runs  on  a  wheel  or  pul¬ 
ley,  or  by  drawing  the  hook  through  the  water.  — 
n.  (Scandinavian  Myth.)  A  supernatural  being  of 
diminutive  size,  said  to  inhabit  caves,  hills,  etc., 
[OF.  trailer,  trauler,  to  run  hither  and  thither,  Gs 
trollen,  LG.  driden,  OD.  drollen,  to  roll,  troll,  W, 
trolio,  to  roll,  trundle,  trol,  a  cylinder,  troell,  a 
wheel,  pulley,  screw;  Sw.  and  Ic.  troll,  a  merry  elf, 
OD.  drol,  a  jester;  s.  rt.  droll.]  —  Trull,  n.  A  trollop; 
drab;  strumpet;  harlot.  [G .  trolle,  trulle .]  —  Trol'- 
lop,  -lup,  n.  A  woman  loosely  dressed;  a  slattern; 
slut.  [Peril,  for  troll-about .] 

Trombone,  trom'bon  (It.  pron.  trom-bo'na),  n.  (Mus.) 
A  deep-toned  brass  instrument  of  the 
trumpet  kind,  consisting  of  3  tubes, 
the  1st  and  3d  being  side  by  side,  the 
middle  tube  being  doubled  and  slid¬ 
ing  into  the  others  like  a  telescope. 

[It.;  augm.  of  tromba,  a  trumpet:  see 
Trump,  a  trumpet.]  — Tromp,  n.  A 
blowing  apparatus,  used  in  furnaces. 

[F.  trombe,  a  water-spout,  a  water- 
blowingjnachine.] 

Troop,  troop,  n.  A  collection  of  peo¬ 
ple;  a  company;  number;  multitude. 
pl.  Soldiers  taken  collectively  ;  an 
army.  sing.  A  small  body  or  com¬ 
pany  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  a 
captain. — v.  i.  [trooped  (troopt), 
trooping.]  To  move  in  numbers; 
to  come  or  gather  in  crowds ;  to 
march  on,  go  forward  in  haste.  [F.  trombone. 
troupe,  prob.  fr.  L.  turba,  a  crowd,  throng,  troop.]  — 
Troop'er,  n.  A  soldier  in  a  body  of  cavalry  ;  a 
liorse-soldier. —  Troupe,  troop,  n.  A  troop  or  com¬ 
pany;  esp.,  the  company  of  performers  in  a  theater 
or  opera.  [F.] 

Trope,  trop,  n.  (Rhet.)  Use  of  a  word  or  expression 
in  a  difterent  sense  from  that  which  properly  be¬ 
longs  to  it;  the  expression  so  used.  [L.  trojms,  a 
trope,  figure  of  speech,  Gr.  tropos,  a  turning,  a  turn 
or  figure  of  speech,  fr.  trepein,  to  turn;  s.  rt.  L.  tor- 
quere,  to  twist,  E.  torture,  throw.]  —  Trop'ic,  n.  (As- 
tron.)  One  of  the  2  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  at  a  distance  of 
23°  28',  and  parallel  to  it,  which  the  sun  just  reaches 
at  its  greatest  declination  north  or  south.  ( Geog .) 
One  of  the  2  corresponding  parallels  of  terrestrial 
latitude;  pl.  the  regions  lying  between  the  tropics, 
or  near  them  on  cither  side:  see  Zone.  —  Trop'ic, 
-ical,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  tropics;  being  within  the 
tropics;  incident  to  the  tropics;  rhetorically  changed 
from  its  proper  or  original  sense;  figurative.  [F.  trop- 
ique,  a  tropic,  L.  tropicus,  tropical,  Gr.  tropikos,  pert, 
to  a  turn,  fr.  tropjos.]  —  Trop'ically,  adv.  In  a  trop¬ 
ical  or  figurative  manner.  —  Tropolog'ic,  -ical.  -o- 
loj'ik-al,  a.  Characterized  or  varied  by  tropes  ; 
changed  from  the  original  import.  —  Tropol'ogy,  -o- 
jT,  n.  A  rhetorical  mode  of  speech,  including  tropes. 
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(Gr.  logos ,  discourse.]  -  Tro'phy,  tro'fT,  n.  (Antig.) 
A  pile  of  arms,  taken  from  a  vanquished  enemy;  tlie 
representation  of  such  a  pile  in  marble,  on  medals, 
•etc.  Anything  taken  from  an  enemy  and  preserved 
as  a  memorial  of  victory;  something  that  is  evidence 
of  victory.  [ME.  and  F.  trophee,  L.  tropseum,  Gr. 
tropaion,  a  sign  of  victory,  a  monument  of  an  ene¬ 
my’s  defeat,  fr.  Gr,  trope ,  a  return,  putting  to  flight, 
fr.  trepein. ] 

Trot.  trot,  v.  i.  To  move  faster  than  in  walking,  as  a 
hoiseor  other  quadruped,  by  lifting  one  fore  foot 
and  the  hind  foot  of  the  opposite  side  at  the  same 
time;  to  walk  or  move  fast;  to  run.  — v.  t.  To  cause 
to  move  (a  horse,  etc  )  in  the  pace  called  a  trot.  —  n. 
The  pace  of  a  horse,  etc.,  more  rapid  than  a  walk, 
when  he  lifts  one  fore  foot  and  the  hind  loot  of  the 
opposite  side  at  the  same  time.  [F.  trotter,  to  trot, 
OF.  trotier,  LL.  trolarius,  a  trotter,  messenger,  L. 
tolutarius,  going  at  a  trot,  fr.  tolutim,  at  a  trot,  — 
said  of  horses,  lit.  by  a  lifting  (of  the  feet),  fr.  tol- 
lere,  to  lift.]  —  Trot^ter,  n.  A  beast  that  trots;  the  j 
foot  of  an  animal,  esp.  that  of  a  sheep,  —  applied  ; 
humorously  to  the  human  foot. — Trot'toir,  -tw6r,  I 
n.  A  footpath;  sidewalk;  pavement.  [F.l 

Troth,  troth,  n.  Belief;  faith;  fidelity;  truth;  veraci-  j 
ty.  [Same  asjruth.) 

Troubadour,  troo'ba-door,  n.  One  of  a  school  of  poets  J 
who  flourished  from  the  11th  to  the  end  of  the  13th 
Century,  principally  at  Provence,  in  the  south  of 
France.  [F. ;  Proven,  troba'/or,  trobaire,  Sp.  and 
Pg.  trorator,  It.  trovalore,  a  troubadour,  OF.  trover, 
F.  trouver,  to  make  a  song,  lit.  to  find,  devise,  Sp. 
trova,  verse,  trovar ,  to  versify,  also  to  find,  L.  tro- 
pus,  a  kind  of  singing,  a  song,  Gr.  tropos,  a  style  of 
music:  see  Trope.]  —  Trou'veur,  -ver,  n.  One  of  a 
class  of  poets  in  N.  France,  at  about  the  time  of  the 
troubadours,  who  devoted  themselves  more  to  lays 
of  the  epic  type.  [F.J 

Trouble,  trub'l,  v.  t.  [-led  (-Id), -ling.]  To  put  into 
confused  motion,  agitate  ;  to  give  disturbance  or 
distress  to;  to  give  occasion  for  labor  to;  to  perplex, 
afflict,  grieve,  annoy,  tease,  vex,  molest,  —  n.  The 
state  ot  being  troubled  or  disturbed  ;  that  which 
gives  disturbance,  annoyance  or  vexation.  [OF. 
t  rubier,  trobler,  L.  turbare,  to  disturb,  fr.  turoa,  a 
disorder,  tumult,  crowd,  Gr.  turbe,  disorder,  throng, 
bustle;  s.  rt.  Skr.  tur,  to  hasten,  be  swift,  E.  turbid, 
turbulent,  disturb,  perturb,  peril,  troop.] — To  take 
the  trouble.  To  be  at  the  pains;  to  exert  one’s  self. 
—  Troub'ler,  n,  —  Troub'lesome,  -1-suin,  a.  Giving 
trouble,  disturbance,  or  inconvenience  ;  uneasy  ; 
vexatious;  perplexing;  annoying;  irksome;  burden¬ 
some;  wearisome;  importunate.  —  Troub'Tesomely, 
ndv.  —  Troub'Tesomeness.  n.  —  Troub'lous,  -lus,  a. 
Full  of  trouble  or  commotion;  agitated  ;  tumultu¬ 
ous;  full  of  trouble  or  disorder;  troublesome;  full 
of  affliction. 

Trough,  trawf,  n.  A  long,  hollow  vessel,  generally 
for  holding  water  or  other  liquid;  a  wooden  chan¬ 
nel  for  conveying  water,  as  to  a  mill-wheel;  a  chan¬ 
nel,  receptacle,  or  depression,  of  a  long  and.  narrow 
shape.  [AS-  troh,  trog,  D.,  Ic.,  and  G.  trog ;  perh. 


s.  rt.  tray. 

Trounce,  trowns,  v.  t.  [trounced  (trownst),  troun¬ 
cing.]  To  punish  or  beat  severely;  to  castigate.  [OF. 
troncer ,  to  cut,  tronce,  tronche ,  a  stump,  piece  of 
wood.] 

Troupe.  See  under  Troop. 

Trousers,  Trowsera,  trow'zerz,  n.pl.  A  loose  garment 
worn  by  males,  extending  from  the  waist  to  the 
knee  or  to  the  ankle,  and  covering  the  lower  limbs 
separately;  pantaloons.  [OF.  trousses,  breeches  worn 
by  pages,  fr.  trousse,  trosse,  a  bundle,  a  truss,  q.  v.] 
—  Trousseau,  troo-so',  n.  The  collective  clothes, 
trinkets,  and  lighter  outfit  of  a  bride.  [F.,  fr.  trousse.] 

Trout,  trowt,  n.  A  food-fish  of  many  species,  includ¬ 
ing  the  spotted  brook  trout,  the  lake  trout,  the  sai¬ 
nt  o  n ,  etc. 

[AS.  tndit, 

L.  tructa, 
f  r.  Gr.  trok- 
■  tes,  lit.  a 
gnawer, 
also  a  sea- 
fish  with 

teeth,  fr.  Trout. 

trogein,  to  gnaw:  *.  rt.  Gr  tragos,  a  goat,  E.  tragedy, 

troglodyte .] 

Trover,  tro'v^r,  n.  (Law.)  The  gaining  possession 
of  any  goads,  whether  by  finding  or  by  other  means; 


an  action  to  recover  damages  against  one  who  has 
converted  to  his  own  use  goods  or  chattels  of  the 
plaintiff.  [OF.;  F.  trouver,  to  find:  see  Trouba¬ 
dour.] 

Trow,  tro,  v.  t.  To  believe,  trust,  think,  suppose.  [AS. 
treowian ,  fr.  treowa,  truwa,  trust,  treowe  =  E.  true, 
q.  v.] 

Trowel,  trow'el,  n.  A  mason's  tool,  used  in  spreading 
and  dressing  mortar,  and  breaking  bricks  ;  a  gar¬ 
dener’s  tool,  somewhat  like  a  mason’s  trowel.  [F. 
truelle,  LL.  truella,  L.  trullu,  truella,  dim.  of  trua,  a 
ladle,  scoop,  spoon,  skimmer;  s.  rt.  Gr.  torunc ,  a 
spoon,  ladle,  toreus ,  a  borer,  E.  trite.] 

Trowsers.  Same  as  Trousers. 

Troy,  Troy-weight,  troi'wat,  n.  The  weight  by  which 
gold  and  silver,  jewels,  and  the  like,  are  weighed, 
[In  this  weight,  the  pound  is  divided  into  12  ounces, 
the  ounce  into  20  pennyweights,  and  the  penny¬ 
weight  into  24  grains.]  [Prob.  first  used  at  tlie  fair 
of  Troyes,  in  France.] 

Truant,  troo'ant,  a.  Wandering  from  business;  loit¬ 
ering;  idle,  and  shirking  duty;  willfully  absent  from 
one’s  proper  place. —  n.  One  who  stays  away  from 
business  or  duty;  an  idler;  a  loiterer;  a  shirk;  esp.,  a 
pupil  who  stays  away  from  school  without  leave. 
[F.  truand,  a  beggar,  vagabond,  lazy  rascal,  W.  tru, 
truan,  wretched,  truan,  a  wretch.] —  To  play  truant. 
To  stray  away,  idle,  loiter.  —  Tru'ancy,  -an-sf,  n. 
Act  of  playing,  or  state  of  being,  truant. 

Truce,  troos,  n.  (Mil.)  A  temporary  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  for  negotiation  or  other  purpose;  an  armis¬ 
tice;  intermission  of  action,  pain,  or  contest;  short 
quiet.  [ME.  triwes,  trewes,  pi.  of  trewe,  a  truce, 
pledge  of  reconciliation,  AS.  trcoiva,  a  compact, 
faith,  fr.  treowe  =  E.  true,  q.  v.]  —  Flag  of  truce. 
(Mil.)  A  white  flag  exhibited  by  one  of  the  hostile 
parties,  during  the  flying  of  which  hostilities  are 
suspended.  —  Truce'-break'er,  n.  One  who  violates 
a  truce. 

Truck,  truk,  v.  i.  [trucked  (trukt),  trucking.]  To 
exchange  commodities,  barter,  deal.  —  v.t.  To  ex¬ 
change,  give  in  exchange,  barter.  —  n.  Exchange  of 
commodities  ;  barter;  commodities  appropriate  to 
barter;  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  for  market ;  small 
commodities;  luggage.  [F.  troguer,  Sp.  and  Pg.  tro¬ 
car,  to  barter.]  —  Truck'age,  -ej,  n.  Practice  of  bar¬ 
tering  goods;  exchange;  barter.  —  Truck'er,  T.-man, 
One  who,  etc. 

Truck,  truk,  n.  A  small,  wooden  wheel,  not  bound 
with  iron;  a  long,  low  2-  or  4-wheeled  vehicle  for 
carrying  heavy  articles;  a  2-wheeled  barrow.  (Rail¬ 
road  Mach.)  A  swiveling  frame  with  wheels,  springs, 
etc.,  to  carry  and  guide  one  end  of  a  locomotive  or 
car.  (Naut.)  A  small  wooden  cap  at  the  summit  of 
a  flag-staff  or  mast-head.  A  small,  solid  wheel,  as 
for  a  gun-carriage.  [L.  trochus,  Gr.  trochos,  a  run¬ 
ner,  wheel,  disk,  fr.  trechein,  to  run:  see  Troche.] 
—  Truckage,  -ej,  n.  Money  paid  for  conveyance  on 
a  truck. —  Truck'man,  n.;pl.  Truckmen.  One  who 
conveys  goods  on  a  truck.  —  Truck'le,  n.  A  small 
wheel  or  caster.  —  v.i.  To  yield  or  bend  obsequi¬ 
ously  to  the  will  of  another;  to  submit,  cringe,  act 
m  a  servile  manner.  [L.  trochlea,  a  little  wheel, 
dim.  of  trochus:  to  truckle,  was  orig.  to  sleep  on  the 
truckle-bed,  as  students  did  anciently  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  tutor  sleeping  on  the  bed  above.]  — 
Truck'le-bed,  n.  A  bed  that  runs  on  wheels,  and 
may  be  pushed  under  another;  a  trundle-bed. 

Truculent,  troo'ku-lent,  a.  Fierce;  savage;  barbarous; 
of  ferocious  aspect;  cruel;  destructive;  ruthless.  [F.; 
L.  truculentus,  fr.  trux,  trucis,  wild,  fierce.]  —  Tru'- 
culence,  -lency,  -len-st,  n.  Quality  of  being  trucu¬ 
lent;  ferociousness;  terribleness  of  countenance. 

Trudge,  truj,  v.  i.  [trudged  (trujd),  trudging.]  To 
go  on  foot;  to  travel  or  march  with  labor,  jog  along. 
[Perh.  to  walk  in  snow-shoes,  i.  e.  heavily,  Sw.  dial. 
truga,  Norw.  truga,  trjug,  a  snow-shoe;  not  s.  rt. 
tread.]_ 

True,  troo,  a.  Conformable  to  fact;  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  state  of  things;  conformable  to  a 
rule  or  pattern;  exact;  steady  in  adhering  to  friends, 
to  promises,  to  a  prince, etc.;  faithful;  loyal;  actual; 
not  counterfeit,  adulterated,  or  pretended:  genuine; 
pure;  real.  [AS.  treowe,  Ic.  tryggr,  trur ,  G.  treu, 
Goth,  triggws,  true;  AS.  treow ,  OHG.  triitwa,  truth, 
fidelity,  Goth,  tnggwa,  a  covenant:  s.  rt.  troth,  trow , 
truce. J  —  Tru'ly,  adv.  —  True^ness,  n.  —  Tru'ism, 
-izm,  n.  An  undoubted  or  self-evident  truth.  — 
True'-blue,  a.  Of  inflexible  honest}'  and  fidelity, — 
a  term  derived  from  the  true  or  Coventry  blue,  for¬ 
merly  celebrated  for  its  unchanging  color.  — n.  A 
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Truelove-knots 


person  of  inflexible  integrity  and  fidelity. 

—  -born,  a.  Of  genuine  birth;  having  a 
right  by  birth  to  any  title.  — bred,  a.  Of 
a  genuine  or  right 
breed;  being  of  real 
breeding  or  educa¬ 
tion.  - hearted,  a. 

Of  a  faithful  heart; 
honest;  sincere.  — 

True'love'-knot,  n.  A 
knot  composed  of  2 
bows  interlaced;  the 
emblem  of  interwo¬ 
ven  affection  or  en¬ 
gagements.  —  Truth, 
trobth,  n.  The  quality  of  being  true;  that  which  is 
true;  conformity  to  fact  or  reality;  conformity  to 
rule;  exactness;  fidelity ;  constancy;  the  practice  of 
speaking  truth;  veracity;  honesty;  virtue;  real  state 
of  things;  verity;  reality;  a  verified  fact;  an  estab¬ 
lished  principle;  fixed  law.  [AS.  treow :  see  True, 
above:  same  as  troth.)  —  Truth'ful,  -ful,  a.  Full  of 
truth;  veracious.  —  Truth'fully,  adv. —  Truthful¬ 
ness,  n.  —  Trust,  n.  Reliance  on  the  integrity,  verac¬ 
ity,  justice,  friendship,  or  other  sound  principle  of 
another;  reliance  on  a  promise, law,  or  principle;  ex¬ 
pectation;  belief;  hope;  credit  given;  esp.,  delivery 
of  property  or  merchandise  in  reliance  upon  future 
payment ;  dependence  upon  something  future  or 
contingent,  as  if  present  or  actual;  that  which  is 
committed  or  intrusted  to  one;  responsible  charge 
or  office;  that  upon  which  confidence  is  reposed; 
ground  of  reliance.  {Law.)  An  estate  held  for  the 
use  of  another.  — v.  t.  To  place  confidence  in,  rely 
on;  to  give  credence  to,  believe,  credit;  bo  show  con¬ 
fidence  by  intrusting;  to  commit,  as  to  one’s  care;  to 
intrust;  to  give  credit  to,  sell  to  upon  credit;  to  ven¬ 
ture  confidently.  —  v.  i.  To  be  credulous;  to  be  con¬ 
fident,  as  of  something  present  or  future;  to  sell,  ex¬ 
change,  or  alienate,  in  reliance  upon  a  promise  to 
pay.  [Ic.  traust,  trust,  confidence,  Dan.,  Sw.,  and 
G  .frost,  consolation,  help,  protection,  Goth,  trausti, 
a  covenant;  s.  rt.  mistrust,  tryst.]  —  Trustee',  n.  A 
person  to  whom  property  is  legally  committed  in 
trust,  to  be  applied  either'for  the  benefit  of  specified 
individuals  or  for  public  uses.  —  Trustee  process. 
(Law.)  A  process  by  which  a  creditor  may  attach 
his  debtor’s  goods,  effects,  and  credits  in  the  hands 
of  a  third  person. —  Trust'er,  n.  One  who  trusts,  or 
gives  credit.—  Trust'ful,  -ful,  n.  Full  of  trust;  trust¬ 
ing.  —  Trustworthy,  -wer'tfil,  a.  Worthy  of  trust 
or  confidence  :  trusty.  —  Trustworthiness,  n.  — 
Trusty,  -I,  a.  [-ier;  -iest.]  Admitting  of  being 
safely  trusted:  tit  to  be  confided  in;  trustworthy; 
not  liable  to  fall;  strong;  firm. — Trustily,  -T-lY,  adv. 
In  a  trusty  manner;  faithfully;  honestly.  —Trust 'i- 
ness,  n.  _ 

Truffle,  troo'fl,  n.  A  fleshy  fungous  tuber,  having 
neither  root  or  stalk,  found  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  soil  in  certain  European  forests,  and  much  es¬ 
teemed  as  an  esculent.  [OF.  truffle ,  F.  truffle. ,  Sp. 
trufa,  It.  tartufo,  a  truffle,  fr.  L.  tuber ,  an  esculent 
root,  a  truffle.] 

Truism,  Truly.  See  under  True. 

Trull.  See  under  Troll. 

Trump,  trump,  n.  A  wind  instrument  of  music  ;  a 
trumpet.  [ME.  and  F.  trompc,  a  trump,  trumpet, 
Sp.  and  Pg.  trompa,  It.  tromba ,  a  trump,  an  ele¬ 
phant’s  trunk,  in  It.,  a  pump,  prob.  fr.  L. 
tuba ,  a  tube,  trumpet,  Lithuan.  traba ,  a 
horn,  Gr.  irupa,  a  hole;  s.  rt.  trite.]  —  To 
trump  up.  To  devise;  to  collect  with  un¬ 
fairness;  to  fabricate.  —  Trump'et,  n.  A 
wind  instrument  of  music,  used  in  war 
and  military  exercises. —  v.  t.  To  pub¬ 
lish  by  sound  of  trumpet;  to  proclaim. 

[F.  trompette ,  dim.  of  trompc.)  —  Ear- 
trumpet.  An  instrument  used  as  an  aid  to 
hearing,  by  partially  deaf  persons.  — 

Spcaking-t.  A  trumpet-shaped  instrument _ _ 

for  conveying  articulate  sounds  with  in-  Trumnet 
creased  force.  —  Trump'eter,  n.  One  who  ‘  1 
sounds  a  trumpet ;  one  who  proclaims,  publishes, 
or  denounces.  ( Ornith .)  A  variety  of  the  domestic 
pigeon  ;  a  bird  of  S.  Amer.,  somewhat  resembling 
both  the  pheasants  and  the  cranes,  —  so  called  from 
its  uttering  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  trumpet.  — 
Trump'ery,  -e-rl,  n.  Something  serving  to  deceive 
by  false  show  or  pretenses  ;  worthless  but  showy 
matter;  things  worn  out  and  of  no  value;  rubbish. — 
a.  Worthless  or  deceptive  in  character.  [F.  trom- 


perie ,  deceit,  fr.  tromper,  to  deceive,  orig.  to  play  on 
the  trumpet,  later  to  play  with  any  one.] 

Trump,'  trump,  n.  One  of  the  suit  of  cards  which 
takes  any  of  the  other  suits;  a  good  fellow.  —  v.i. 
[trumped  (trumt),  trumping.]  To  play  a  trump 
card  when  another  suit  has  been  led.  —  v.  t.  To 
take  with  a  trump  card.  [Corrupt,  of  triumph.)  — « 
To  put  to  the  trumps.  To  reduce  to  the  last  expedi¬ 
ent,  or  to  the  utmost  exertion  of  power. 

Truncate,  Truncheon,  etc.  See  under  Trunk. 

Trundle,  trun'dl,  n.  A  little  wheel;  a  kind  of  low  ve¬ 
hicle  with  small  wheels; 
a  truck;  a  motion  as  of 
something  moving  upon 
little  wheels.  (Mach.)  A 
w'heel  or  pinion  having 
its  teeth  formed  of  cylin¬ 
ders  or  spindles,  set  be¬ 
tween  2  round  disks; 
trundle-wheel  ;  lantern- 
wheel;  wallower;  one  of 
the  bars  of  such  a  wheel.  Trundle,  or  Wallower. 

—  V.  t.  [TRUNDLED  (-did), 

-dling.]  To  roll,  as  a  tiling  on  little  wheels  ;  to 
cause  to  roll,  as  a  hoop.  —  r.  i.  To  roll,  as  on  little 
wheels;  to  roll,  as  a  hoop.  [AS.  trended ,  a  circle:  see 
Trend.]  —  Trun'dle-bed,  n.  A  low  bed  on  little 
wheels,  so  that  it  can  be  pushed  under  a  higher  bed; 
a  truckle-bed. 

Trunk,  trunk,  n.  The  stem  or  body  of  a  tree,  apart 
from  its  limbs  and  roots;  stock;  the  body  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  apart  from  the  limbs;  the  main  body  of  any¬ 
thing;  the  snout  or  proboscis  of  an  elephant;  a  wood¬ 
en,  etc.,  tube,  spout,  trough,  or  boxed  passage;  a  box 
or  chest  covered  with  leather  or  hide,  for  containing 
clothes,  etc.;  a  portmanteau.  [F.  tronc,  L.  truncus, 
a  trunk,  stem,  trunk  of  the  body,  piece  cut  off,  also 
maimed,  mutilated,  prob.  fr.  torquere,  to  twist, 
wrench,  and  s.  rt.  torture.)  —  Trunc'ate,  v.  t.  To 
cut  off,  lop,  maim.  —  a.  (Bot.)  Appearing  as  if  cut 
off  at  the  tip.  [L.  tnmeare,  -catum,  fr.  truncus. ]  — 
Trunc'ated,  p.  a. 

Cut  off  ;  cut 
short;  maimed. — 

Truncated  cone  or 
pyramid.  ( Geom.) 

A  cone  or  pyra¬ 
mid  whose  vertex 
is  Cut  off  by  a  a>  truncated  angles  ;  6,  truncated  cone; 
plane  parallel  to  °>  truncated  cube, 

its  base.  —  Truncation,  n.  Act  of  truncating,  lop¬ 
ping,  or  cutting  off;  state  of  being  truncated.  (Min.) 
Replacement  of  an  edge  by  a  plane  equally  inclined 
to  the  adjoining  faces.  [F.  troncation ,  L.  truncatio .] 

—  Trun'cheon,  -shun,  n.  A  short  staff;  club;  aba- 
ton,  or  staff  of  command;  a  stout  stem,  as  of  a  tree, 
with  the  branches  lopped  off.  [ME.  and  OF.  tron- 
chon,  F.  tronson ,  a  truncheon,  little  trunk,  slice, 
piece  cut  off,  dim.  of  tronc.]  —  Trunn'ion,  -yun,  n. 
(Gun.)  A  knob  projecting  on 
each  side  of  a  piece,  and  serving 
to  support  it  on  the  cheeks  of 
the  carriage:  sec  Cannon.  [F. 
trognon.  the  stock  or  stump  of  a 
tree,  dim.  of  tron ,  same  as 
tronc.)  —  Trunk'-hose,  n.  Short, 
wide  breeches  formerly  worn, 
gathered  in  above  the  knees. 

Trunnel,  trun'nel,  n.  A  wooden 
pin  or  plug  ;  a  treenail.  [Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  treenail ,  q.  v.l  Trunk-hose. 

Trunnion.  See  under  Trunk. 

Truss,  trus,  n.  A  bundle,  as  of  hay  or  straw.  ( Surg .) 
A  bandage  or  apparatus  used  in  cases  of  hernia. 
(Naut.)  The  rope  or  iron  used  to  keep  the  center  of 
a  yard  to  the  mast.  (Arch.  &  Engin.)  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  timbers,  etc.,  forming  an  un}Tieldmg  frame, 
for  supporting  a  roof,  etc.  —  v.  t.  [trussed  (trust), 
trussing.]  To  bind  or  pack  close;  to  skewer,  as  a 
fowl  for  cooking  it;  to  execute  by  hanging;  to  hang. 
[OF.  trusser ,  trousser,  to  truss,  pack,  bind,  It.  tor- 
ciare,  to  twist,  wrap,  tie  fast,  L.  torquere,  tortnm,  to 
twist;  s.  rt.  torture,  torch,  q.  v.,  trousseau,  trowsers.) 

Trust,  Trusteo,  Truth,  etc.  Sec  under  True. 

Try,  tri,  v.  i.  [tried  (trld),  trying.]  To  exert  strength, 
endeavor,  attempt.  — v.  t.  To  prove  by  experiment, 
make  experiment  of,  test  ;  to  experience,  have 
knowledge  of  by  experience;  to  essay,  attempt,  so¬ 
licit,  tempt,  bring  to  a  decision;  to  purify  or  refine, 
as  metals;  to  melt  out  and  procure  in  a  pure  state,  as 
oil,  tallow,  lard,  etc.;  to  subject  to  severe  trial;  to 
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put  to  the  test.  ( Law .)  To  subject  (a  person  or 
cause)  to  trial  and  decision  or  sentence  before  a  tri¬ 
bunal.  [F.  trier,  to  pick,  choose  from  among  oth¬ 
ers,  EL.  tritare,  to  triturate,  L.  terere,  tritum,  to  rub, 
thresh  corn:  see  Trite.] —  To  try  on.  To  put  on  (a 
garment)  to  ascertain  whether  it  fits  the  person;  to 
attempt,  undertake. —  To  t.  out.  To  melt  and  separate 
(tallow,  etc.)  from  the  membranes.— Zb  t.  the  eyes.  To 
over-exert  them ;  to  strain. — Try'ing,  p.  a.  Adapted 
to  try,  or  put  to  severe  trial ;  severe  ;  afflictive.  — 
Tri'er,  -or,  n.  One  who  tries;  one  who  makes  exper¬ 
iments  ;  one  who  tries  judicially.  ( Law .)  A  person 
appointed  to  try  challenges  of  jurors.  —  Tri'able,  a. 
Fit  or  possible  to  be  tried;  liable  to  be  subjected  to 
trial  or  test;  liable  to  undergo  a  judicial  examina¬ 
tion.  —  Tri'' ableness,  w.  —  Tri'al,  n.  Act  of  trying 
or  testing  in  any  manner  ;  any  exertion  of  strength 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  it  is  capable  of 
effecting;  act  of  testing  by  experience;  experiment; 
examination  by  a  test;  that  which  tries  or  afflicts  ; 
that  which  tries  the  character  or  principle  ;  that 
which  tempts  to  evil;  state  of  being  tried  or  tempted. 
(Law.)  The  formal  examination  of  the  matter  in 
issue  in  a  cause  before  a  competent  tribunal. 

Tryst,  trist,  n.  An  appointment  to  meet ;  place  of 
meeting.  [Scot.;  a  form  of  trust.') 

Tsetse.  See  Tzetze. 

Tub,  tub,  n.  An  open  wooden  vessel  formed  with 
staves,  bottom,  and  hoops;  amount  which  a  tub  con¬ 
tains,  as  a  measure  of  quantity.  —  v.  t.  [tubbed 
(tuba),  -Bing.]  To  plant  or  set  in  a  tub.  [ME.  and 
EG.  tuhbe.] 

Tube,  tub,  n.  A  hollow  cylinder,  of  any  material, 
used  for  various  purposes;  a  pipe;  conduit;  a  vessel 
of  animal  bodies  or  plants  which  conveys  a  fluid  or 
other  substance.  —  v.  t.  [tubed  (tuba),  tubing.] 
To  furnish  with  a  tube.  [F. ;  E.  tubus;  s.  rt.  tuba,  a 
trumpet  =  E.  trump,  q.  v.]  —  Tub'ing,  n.  Act  of 
making  tubes ;  a  series  of  tubes-;  piece  of  a  tube ; 
material  for  tubes.  —  Tu'bular,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  tube  or  pipe;  consisting  of  a  pipe;  fistular.  [E. 
tubulus,  dim.  of  tubus.] — Tubular  boiler.  A  steam- 
boiler  in  which  the  water  is  heated  in  tubes  exposed 
to  the  fire;  also,  one  in  which  the  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  pass  from  the  fire-box  through  a  system  of 
small  flues,  so  as  to  heat  the  water  by  which  they  are 
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surrounded.  —  T.  bridge.  A  bridge  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  trunk  or  tube,  made  of  iron  plates  riveted  to¬ 
gether.  —  T.  girder.  A  plate-girder  having  2  or  more 
vertical  webs  with  a  space  between  them.  — Tu'bu- 
late,  a.  Tubular;  tubulated;  tubulous.  —  Tu/bula/- 
ted,  a.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  small  tube;  furnished 
with  a  tube.  [E.  tubulatus.]  —  Tu'bule,  -bul,  n.  A 
small  pipe;  little  tube.—  Tubu'liform,  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a  small  tube.  [L.  tubulus,  and  forma,  form.] 
—  Tu'bulous,  -bu-lus,  a.  Resembling,  or  in  the  form 
of,  a  tube;  containing  small  tubes;  composed  wholly 
of  tubulous  florets. 

Tuber,  tu'ber,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  fleshy,  rounded,  under¬ 
ground  body,  or  thickened  portion  of  a  stem  or  root, 
usually  having  “eyes”  or  buds  and  containing 
starchy  matter,  as  the  potato.  [L.,  a  bump,  swelling, 
tumor,  truffle  ;  s.  rt.  L.  tumere,  to  swell,  E.  tumid, 
ti-uffle,  trifle,  protuberant.] — Tu'bercle,  -bSr-kl,  n. 
(Anat.)  A  natural  small  rounded  body  or  mass. 
(Med.)  A  small  mass  or  aggregation  of  niorbid  mat¬ 
ter  ;  esp.,  the  deposit  which  accompanies  scrofula 
or  phthisis.  [F.;  L.  tuberculum,  dim.  of  tuber.]  —  Tu'¬ 
ber 'cular,  a.  Having  little  knobs  or  tubercles  ;  af¬ 
fected  with  tubercles.  —  Tube'rose  or  Tu'berose, 
-bt*r-5z,  n.  A  plant  with  a  tuberous  root  much  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  its  flowers. 


[L.  tuberosus,  tuberous.]  —  Tu'berous,  -us,  a.  Cov¬ 
ered  with  knobby  or  wart-like  prominences.  (Bot.) 
Consisting  of,  or  containing,  tubers  ;  like  a  tuber.  — 
Tuberos'ity,  -os'Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being  tuberous. 
(Anat.)  Aknob-like  prominence  on  a  bone,  to  which 
muscles  and  ligaments  are  attached. 

Tuck,  tuk,  n.  A  long,  narrow  sword;  a  rapier.  [Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  F.  estoc,  the  stock  of  a  tree,  a  rapier,  a 
thrust,  It.  stocco,  a  truncheon,  short  sword,  G.  stock, 
a  stump,  stick,  staff;  s.  rt.  stock,  q.  v.] 

Tuck,  tuk,  n.  ( Naut .)  The  part  of  a  ship  where  the 
ends  of  the  bottom  planks  ate  collected  under  the 
stern  ;  a  horizontal  sewed  fold  in  a  garment,  to 
shorten  or  ornament  it.  —  v.  t.  [tucked  (tukt),  tuck¬ 
ing.]  To  thrust  or  press  in  or  together  ;  to  fold  un¬ 
der;  to  gather  up;  to  inclose  by  pushing  the  clothes 
closely  around  ;  to  make  a  tuck  in.  [jVLE.  and  LG. 
tukken,  to  pull,  draw,  or  tuck  up,  also  to  entice,  EG. 
tuken,  to  tuck  up,  lie  in  folds,  as  a  badly  made  gar¬ 
ment  ;  s.  rt.  tug,  touch.]  —  Tuck'er,  n.  One  who,  or 
thatwhich,  tucks;  a  small,  thin  piece  of  the  dress  for 
covering  the  breast  of  women  or  children. 

Tuesday,  tuz'dY,  n.  The  third  day  of  the  week,  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday.  [AS.  Twiesdag ,  Ic.  Tysdagr,  OHG, 
Zies  tag,  the  day  of  (AS.  Tiw,  Ic.  Tyr,  OHG.  Zui) 
the  god  of  war  =  E.  Mars,  but  s.  rt.  L.  Jupiter,  Gr. 
Zeus,  Skr.  Dyavs ,  lit.  the  shining  one  :  see  Jove.] 

Tufa,  tu'-  or  tdo'fa,  n.  (Min.)  A  soft  or  porous  stone 
formed  by  depositions  from  water;  a  volcanic  sand- 
rock,  rather  friable,  formed  of  agglutinated  volcanic 
earth ;  a  similar  rock  of  trap  or  basaltic  material. 
[It.  tufo ,  soft,  sandy  stone.]  —  Tuff,  n.  Tufa. 

Tuft,  tuft.  n.  A  collection  of  small,  flexible,  or  soft 
things  In  a  knot  or  bunch;  a  cluster;  clump;  a  no¬ 
bleman  or  person  of  quality,  esp.  in  the  Eng.  uni¬ 
versities, —  so  called  from  the  tuft  in  the  cap  worn, 
by  them.  —  v.  t.  To  separate  into  tufts;  to  adorn 
with  tufts  or  with  a  tuft.  [F.  touffe,  G.  zopf,  a  tuft 
Or  lock  of  hair;  s.  rt.  top.]  —  Tuft'ed,  p.  a.  Adorned 
with  a  tuft ;  growing  in  a  tuft  or  clusters.  —  Tuft'y, 
-Y,  a.  Abounding  with  tufts  ;  growing  in  tufts  or 
clusters.  —  Tuft'-hunt'er,  n.  A  hanger-on  to  noble¬ 
men,  esp.  in  Eng.  universities. 

Tug,tug,u.t.  [tugged  (tugd),-GiNO.]  Topullordraw 
with  great  effort,  drag  along  with  continued  exer¬ 
tion,  haul  along.  —  v.  i.  To  pull  with  great  effort;  to 
labor,  strive,  struggle,  —  n.  A  pull  with  the  utmost 
effort;  a  steam-vessel  used  to  tow  ships;  a  trace,  or 
drawing-strap,  of  a  harness.  [OD.  toeken,  tucken,  to 
touch,  play,  allure,  entice,  draw,  AS.  teon,  G.  ziehen, 
to  draw,  Ic.  toggla,  to  tug;  s.  rt.  OD.  toge,  a  draught 
of  beer,  G.  zug,  a  pull,  tug,  draught,  Ic.  tog,  a  tow- 
rope,  E.  tow,  tuck  (q.  v.),  touch.]  —  Tug'ger,  n. 

Tuition,  tu-ish'un,  n.  Superintending  care  over  a 
young  person;  guardianship;  esp.,  the  act  or  busi¬ 
ness  of  teaching  the  various  branches  of  learning; 
instruction;  money  paid  for  instruction.  [F.;  L.  tui- 
tio,  fr.  tueri,  tuitus,  to  see,  watch,  protect;  s.  rt.  intu¬ 
ition,  tutelage ,  tutor.]  —  Tui'tionary,  -5r-Y,  a.  Of; 
or  pert,  to,  tuition. 

Tulip,  tu'lip,  n.  A  bulbous  plant,  of  many  species;, 
producing  flowers  of 
great  beauty  and  of 
a  variety  of  colors.  [F. 
tulippe.  It.  tulipa, 

Turk.  &  Per.  tulbend, 
dulbend,  i.  e.,  a  turban, 

—  fr.  the  resemblance 
of  its  form  to  a  tur¬ 
ban;  s.  rt.  turban.] 

Tulle,  tool,  n.  A  kind  of 
silk  open  work  or  lace. 

[F.,  fr.  the  town  of 
Tulle,  where  it  was  first 
made.] 

Tumble,  tum'bl,  v.  i. 

[-BLED  (-bid),  -BLING.] 

To  roll  abchit  by  turn- 
one  way  and  the 


inf 


other ;  to  toss,  pitch 


Tulip. 


about ;  to  lose  footing  or  support  and  fall;  to  come 
down  suddenly  and  violently,  be  precipitated;  to 
play  mountebank  tricks  by  movements  of  the  body. 
—  v.  t.  To  turn  over,  or  throw  about  for  examina¬ 
tion  ;  to  roll  or  move  in  a  rough,  coarse,  or  uncere¬ 
monious  manner;  to  precipitate;  to  disturb;  to  over¬ 
turn,  throw  down,  rumple,  disorder. — n.  Act  of 
tumbling  or  rolling  over  ;  a  fall.  [AS.  tumbian,  to 
tumble,  turn  heels  over  head,  OD.  tumelen,  to  tum¬ 
ble,  OlIG.  turnon,  to  turn  round  and  round,  tumari, 
a  tumbler,  acrobat ;  s.  rt.  stumble.]  —  Tum'bler,  n. 


sun,  cube,  full;  mdbn,  f<3ot  5  cow,  oil ;  ligger  or  igk,  tiien,  bonbon,  chair,  get. 
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One  who  tumbles ;  one  who  plays  the  tricks  of  a 
mountebank;  that  part  of  a  lock  which  detains  the  ' 
bolt  in  its  place,  until  a  key  lifts  it  and  leaves  the 
bolt  at  liberty:  see  Padlock;  a  drinking  glass  orig. 
made  without  a  foot  or  stem,  with  a  pointed  base, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  set  down  with  any  liquor 
in  it;  a  small  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  — so 
called  fr.  its  habit  of  tumbling  or  turning  over  in 
flight;  a  sort  of  dog  used  for  inveigling  game, —  so 
called  fr.  his  habit  of  tumbling  before  he  attacks  his 
prey.  —  Tum'brel,  -bril,  n.  A  ducking-stool  for  the 
punishment  of  scolds  ;  a  rough  cart;  a  cart  with  2 
wheels,  for  conveying  the  tools  of  pioneers,  car¬ 
tridges,  etc.;  a  kind  of  cage  of  osiers,  willows,  etc., 
for  keeping  hay  and  other  food  for  sheep.  [OF.  tum¬ 
brel,  tomberel,  fr,  tomber,  to  fall,  fr.  the  G.) 

Tumid,  tu'mid,  a.  Swelled,  enlarged,  or  distended; 
rising  above  the  level ;  protuberant ;  swelling  in 
sound  or  sense;  pompous;  bombastic;  turgid.  fL. 
tumiclus,  fr.  tumere,  to  swell,  Gr.  tide,  a  swelling,  Skr. 
tu,  to  be  powerful,  increase;  s.  rt.  tuber,  truffle,  trifle , 
total,  thumb.]  —  Tumid'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  State  of  being 
tumid;  turgidity.—  Tu'midness,  n—  Tu'mefy,  -me-fi, 
v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -fying.]  To  swell,  cause  to  swell. 

—  v.  i.  To  rise  in  a  tumor;  to  swell.  [L.  tume/acere ; 
facere,  to  make.]  —  Tumefac'tion,  n.  Act  or  process 
of,  etc.;  a  tumor;  a  swelling.  —  Tu'mor,  n,  (Med.)  A 
morbid  swelling,  or  growth,  of  or  in  any  part  of  the 
body.  [L.]  —  Tu'mulus,  n. ;  pi.  -LI.  An  artificial 
hillock,  esp.  one  raised  over  the  grave  of  a  person 
buried  in  ancient  times;  a  barrow.  [L.,  fr.  tumere .] 

—  Tu'mular,  a.  Consisting  in  a  heap;  formed  or  be¬ 
ing  in  a  heap  or  hillock.  —  Tu'mult,  n.  Commotion, 
disturbance,  or  agitation  of  a  multitude,  usually  ac¬ 
companied  with  great  noise,  uproar,  and  confusion 
of  voices;  violent  commotion  or  agitation,  with  con¬ 
fusion  of  sounds;  irregular  or  confused  motion;  higli 
excitement;  uproar;  hurly-burly;  turbulence;  noise; 
bluster;  hubbub;  bustle;  stir;  brawl;  riot.  [F.  tu- 
multe ,  L.  tumultus,  a  swelling  or  surging  up,  tumult, 
fr.  tumere.]  —  Tumult'uous, -u-us,a.  Full  of  tumult; 
conducted  with  tumult;  greatly  agitated;  disturbed; 
turbulent ;  violent ;  boisterous  ;  lawless  ;  riotous  ; 
seditious.  [F.  tumidtueur,  L.  tumultuosus.]  —  Tu- 
mult'uously,  adv.  —  Tumult 'uousness,  n.—  Tumult'- 
uary,  -u-a-rY,  a.  Attended  by  or  producing  a  tumult. 
[F.  tumultuaire,  L.  tumultuarius.]  —  Tumult'uarily, 
adv.  —  Tumult'uariness,  n. 

Tump,  tump,  n.  A  little  hillock  ;  a  knoll.  —  v.  t. 
[tumped  (tumpt),  tumping.]  To  form  a  mass  of 
earth  or  a  hillock  round  (a  plant,  etc.).  [W.  twmp, 
twin,  a  round  mass  or  heap,  a  hillock.] 

Tumult,  Tumulus,  etc.  See  under  Tumid. 

Tun.  See  under  Ton,  a  weight. 

Tune,  tun,  n.  (Mas.)  A  rythmical,  melodious  series  of 
musical  tones  for  1  voice  or  instrument,  or  for  any 
number  of  voices  or  instruments  in  unison,  or  2  or 
more  such  series  forming  parts  in  harmony;  a  melo¬ 
dy;  an  air;  state  of  giving  the  proper  sound  or  sounds; 
pitch  of  the  voice  or  an  instrument;  order;  harmo¬ 
ny;  concord;  fit  disposition,  temper,  or  humor.  See 
Phrenology,  —v.  t.  [tuned  (fund),  tuning.]  To 
put  into  a  state  adapted  to  produce  the  proper 
sounds;  to  harmonize;  to  put  into  a  proper  state  or 
disposition;  to  give  tone  to,  adapt  in  style  of  music; 
to  sing  with  melody  or  harmony,  —v.  i.  To  form  ac¬ 
cordant  musical  sounds.  [Orig.  spelling  of  tone,  q. 
v.]  —  Tun'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  tuned,  or  made 
harmonious;  harmonious;  musical;  tuneful.— Tune''- 
ful,  -ful,  a.  Harmonious  ;  melodious  ;  musical.  — 
Tune'less,  a.  Without  tune;  unharmonious;  unmu¬ 
sical;  not  employed  in  making  music.  —  Tun'ing- 
fork,  n.  (Mus.)  A  steel  instrument  consisting  of  2 
prongs  and  a  handle,  which,  being  struck,  gives  a 
certain  fixed  tone,  —  used  for  tuning  instruments,  or 
for  ascertaining  the  pitch  of  tunes. 

Tungsten,  tung'sten,  n.  A  metal  of  a  grayish-white 
color,  and  considerable  luster:  it  is  brittle,  nearly  as 
hard  as  steel,  and  is  fused  with  extreme  difficulty. 
[Sw.  fr.  tung,  heavy,  and  sten,  G.  stein,  stone.] 

Tunic,  tu'nik,  n.  A  loose,  short,  belted  frock  or  dress. 
(Autiq.)  An  under-garment  worn  by  both  sexes  in 
ancient  Rome  and  the  East.  (Eccl.)~  A  kind  of  long 
robe.  (Ancit.)  A  membrane  that  covers  or  composes 
some  part  or  organ.  (Dot.)  A  natural  covering;  an 
integument.  [L.  tunica.]  —  Tu'nicle,  -nY-kl,  n.  A 
delicate  natural  covering.  [F. ;  L.  tunicula,  dim.  of 
tunica.] 

Tunnage,  Tunnel.  See  under  Ton,  a  weight. 

Tunny,  tun'nY,  n.  A  very  large  food-fish,  allied  to  the 
mackerel,  esteemed  for  its  solid  veal-like  flesh.  [F. 


thon,  L.  thunnus,  Gr. 
thunnos,  lit.  a  darter, 
fr.  thunein,  thuein  to 
rush  along.) 

Turanian,  tu-ra'nY-an, 
a.  Altaic?  Scythian; 
pert,  to  the  languages 
other  than  Aryan 
and  Semitic  spoken  in 
N.  Europe  and  N.  and 
Cent.  Asia,  including 
the  Finno-Hungariaii,  Samoved,  Turkish,  Mongoli¬ 
an,  and  Tuugusian.  [Pers.  Tur,  one  of  the  3  broth¬ 
ers  from  whom  sprang  the  races  of  mankind.] 

Turban,  ter' ban,  n.  A  head-dress  worn  by  some 
Orientals,  consisting  of  a  brimless  cap,  and  a  sash 
or  scarf  wound  about  the  cap;  a  head-dress  worn  by 
ladies.  [ME.  and  OF.  turkant,  Turk,  tidbend,  duSr 
bend,  Pers.  and  Hind,  didband  ;  s.  rt.  tulip.] 

Turbary,  ter'ba-rY,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  right  of  dig¬ 
ging  turf  on  another  man’s  land  ;  the  ground  where 
turf  is  dug.  [LL.  turbaria,  fr.  turba,  turf.] 

Turbid,  ter'bid,  a.  Having  the  lees  disturbed  ;  foul 
with  extraneous  matter  ;  roiled  ;  muddy  ;  thick, 
[L.  turbidus,  fr.  turba,  tumult,  disturbance,  turbare, 
to  disturb;  s.  rt.  trouble,  q.  v.]  —  Tur'bulent,  -bu- 
lent,  a.  In  violent  commotion  ;  disposed  to  insub- 
ordination  and  disorder;  producing  commotion;  agi¬ 
tated;  tumultuous;  riotous;  seditious;  unquiet;  re¬ 
fractory.  [F. ;  L.  turbulentus,  fr.  turba.]  —  Tur'bu- 
lently,  adv.  —  Tur'bulence,  -bu-lens,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  turbulent;  a  disturbed  state.— Tux'- 
bidness.  n. 

Turbine,  ter'bin,  n.  A  horizontal  water-wheel,  usu¬ 
ally  constructed  with  a  series  of  curved  floats  upon 
the"  periphery,  against  which  the  water  strikes  with 
direct  impulse,  as  it  rushes  from  all  sides  of  an 
inner  flume,  and  after  expending  its  force  upon  the 
floats,  passes  out  at  the  circumference.  [F .  turbine, 
a  spiral  shell,  L.  turbo,  a  whipping-top,  spindle, 
reel.]  —  Tur'binate,  -nat/ed,  -bY-na/ted,  a.  Shaped 
like  a  top,  or  cone  inverted;  narrow  at  the  base,  and 
broad  at  the  apex.  —  Turbina'tion,  n.  Act  of  spin¬ 
ning  or  whirling,  as  a  top.  — Tur'bit,  n.  A  variety 
of  the  domestic  pigeon,  remarkable  for  its  short 
beak  ;  the  turbot.  [Ir., 
a  rhomboid,  also  a  tur¬ 
bot,  q.  v.,  following.] 

—  Tur'bot,  n.  A  short, 
broad  flat-fish  of  large 
size,  much  esteemed 
for  the  table.  [F. ;  LL. 
turbo,  fr.  L.  turbo,  fr. 
the  shape  of  the  fish.] 

Turbulent,  etc.  See  un¬ 
der  Turbid. 

Turcism.  See  under  Tur-  Turbot. 

KEY. 

Tureen,  tu-ren',  n.  A  large,  deep  vessel  for  holding 
soup,  or  other  liquid  food,  at  the  table.  [F.  terrinc, 
fr.  terra,  L.  terra,  earth,  —  because  orig.  made  of 
earthenwarej 

Turf,  terf,  n.  The  matted  upper  stratum  or  surface  of 
grass-land,  consisting  of  earth  which  is  filled  with 
roots;  earth  covered  with  grass;  sward  ;  sod ;  peat, 
esp.  when  prepared  for  fuel;  race-ground;  or  horse¬ 
racing.—  v.  t.  [turfed  (tgrft),  turfing.]  To  cover 
with  turf  or  sod.  [AS.  ;  D.,  peat,  Ic.  and  Sw.  torf, 
OHG.  zurbat  a  turf,  sod,  peat ;  prob.  s.  rt.  Skr. 
darbha,  a  kind  of  matted  grass,  dribh,  to  string, 
bind.]  —  Turf'y,  -T,  a.  [-ier  ;  -iest.J  Abounding 
with,  made  of,  covered  with,  or  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  or  qualities  of  turf.  —  Turf'iness,  n. 

Turgid,  ter'jid,  a.  Distended  beyond  the  natural 
state  by  some  internal  agent  or  expansive  force  ; 
swelled  ;  bloated  ;  swelling  in  style  or  language  ; 
vainly  ostentatious  ;  tumid  ;  pompous  ;  inflated  ; 
bombastic.  [L.  turgidus,  fr.  turgere,  to  swell.]  — 
Turgid'ity,  -Y-tY,  Tur'gidness,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  turgid.  —  Tur'gent,  -jent,  a.  Rising  into  a 
tumor,  oi  puffy  state;  swelling;  inflated;  bombastic. 
[L.  turgens,  p.  pr.  of  turgere .]  — Turges'cence,  -cen- 
cy,  -ies'en-sY,  n.  Act  of  swelling,  or  state  of  being 
swelled.  (Med.)  Superabundance  of  humors  in 
any  part.  Empty  magnificence  or  pompousness  ; 
bombast.  —  Tur ges 'cent,  a.  Swelling;  growing  big. 
[L.  turgescerls,  p.  pr.  of  turgescere,  incept,  of  tur¬ 
gere.] 

Turkey,  tlfr'kY,  w.  A  large  gallinaceous  fowl,  a  native 
of  Amer. :  the  flesh  is  valued  for  food.  [Short  for 

i  Turkey-cock,  T.-hen,  and  so-called  because  at  the 


fim,  lame,  far,  piss  or  opera,  fare;  2nd,  eve,  term ;  Yn.  Ice  ;  Odd,  tone,  dr  ; 
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time  of  their  introduc¬ 
tion  in  England  (about 
1530)  Turkey  was  a 
vague  term  for  any 
foreign  region^  esp.  for 
Tartary  :  cf.  F.  ainde, 
a  turkey,  contr.  fr. 
oulc  d'lnde ,  bird  of 
n  d  i  a,  G.  calecutische 
hahn,  a  turkey-cock, 
lit.  a  cock  of  Ciuecut  = 

Calcutta :  Turkey ,  F. 

Turauie,  is  fr.  Per. 

Turk ,  a  Turk,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Turk,  the 
son  of  Japhet.]  — Tur'- 
key-buzzard,  n.  A  com¬ 
mon  Amer.  species  of 
carrion-eating  vulture, 
having  a  distant  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  turkey.  — 

Tur'cism, -sizm,  n.  The  character,  belief,  religion, 
manners,  etc.,  of  the  Turks.  —  Turkois',  -quois', 
-koiz'  or-kez  ,  n.  A  precious  stone  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Persia,  of  a  peculiar  bluish-green  color  :  it 
takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  used  in  jewelry.  [F.  tur- 
quois,  lit.  tne  Turkish  stone  (because  brought  to  Eu¬ 
rope  by  way  of  Turkey),  fern,  of  Turquois ,  Turkish.] 
Turmeric,  ter'mer-ik,  n.  {Bot.)  An  E.  Indian  plant; 
its  root  or  root-stock,  used  as  a  condiment  (in  curry 
powder),  a  dye  (yellow),  a  chemical  test,  and  a  med¬ 
icine.  [F.  terre-merite,  name  of  the  powdered  root, 
fr.  L.  terramerita,  lit.  excellent  earth.]  —  Turmeric 
}>aper.  {Chem.)  A  kind  of  unsized  paper  stained 
yellow  with  a  decoction  of  turmeric,  used  as  a  test 
for  free  alkali,  which  changes  its  color  to  brown. 
Turmoil,  tgr'moil,  n.  Harassing  labor;  trouble;  mol¬ 
estation  by  tumult;  commotion;  disturbance.  [Peril, 
fr.  turn  and  moil,  q.  v.;  perh.  fr.  OF.  tremouille,  tra- 
nienl,  the  hopper  of  a  mill,  prob.  fr.  L.  tremere,  to 
tremble,  shake,  whence  F.  tremuer,  to  disquiet.] 
Turn,  tSrn,  v.  t.  [turned  (ternd),  turning.]  To 
form  in  a  lathe;  to  give  form  to,  shape,  put  in  proper 
condition  ;  to  cause  to  move  upon,  or  as  if  upon,  a 
center  ;  to  give  circular  motion  to,  cause  to  revolve; 
to  cause  to  present  a  different  side  uppermost  orout- 
most ;  to  give  another  direction,  tendency,  or  incli¬ 
nation  to  ;  to  incline  differently  ;  to  change  from  a 
given  use  or  office;  to  divert  (to  another  purpose  or 
end);  to  use  or  employ;  to  change  the  form,  quality, 
aspect,  or  effect  of;  to  cause  to  become  sour,  curdle, 
or  ferment  (milk,  ale,  etc.);  to  alter,  transform,  trans¬ 
late.  —  v.  i.  To  move  round,  have  a  circular  mo¬ 
tion  ;  to  revolve,  entirely,  repeatedly,  or  partially  ; 
to  change  position,  so  as  to  face  differently  ;  to  re¬ 
volve  as  if  upon  a  point  of  support ;  to  hinge,  de¬ 
pend  ;  to  result  or  terminate,  issue;  to  be  deflected, 
take  a  different  direction  or  tendency,  be  differently 
applied;  to  be  changed,  altered,  or  transformed  ;  to 
become  transmuted  ;  to  become  by  changes  ;  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  process  of  turning  on  a  lathe  ;  to  become 
acid,  sour,  —  said  of  milk, ale,  etc.;  to  become  giddy, 
—  said  of  the  head  ;  to  be  nauseated,  —  said  of  the 
stomach;  to  become  inclined  in  the  other  direction, — 
said  of  scales  ;  to  change  from  ebb  to  flow,  or  from 
flow  to  ebb, —  said  of  tne  tide.  — n.  Act  of  turning; 
movement  or  motion  about  a  center,  or  as  if  about  a 
center;  revolution;  change  of  direction;  differentor- 
der,  position,  aspect  of  affairs,  etc.  ;  change  ;  altera¬ 
tion;  vicissitude;  successive  portion  of  a  course;  reck¬ 
oning  from  change  tochange;  a  winding;  bend;  brief 
walk;  successive  course;  time,  occasion,  or  opportu¬ 
nity  for  receiving  or  doing,  coming  in  alternation  to 
each  of  2  or  more  persons;  a  nervous  shock  or  sud¬ 
den  illness;  incidental  or  opportune  deed  or  office; 
convenience;  occasion;  purpose;  form;  cast;  shape; 
manner;  fashion;  form  of  expression;  one  round  of 
a  rope  or  cord.  pi.  {Med.)  Monthly  courses;  men¬ 
ses.  ( Mus .)  An  embellishment  or  grace,  marked 
thus,  formed  by  grouping  the  principal  note 

with  the  note  above  and  the  semitone  below,  the  3 
being  performed  in  the  time  of  the  principal  note. 
[ME.  tournen ,  tornen,  turnen,  fr.  OF.  torner,  turner, 
also,  AS.  tyman,  fr.  L.  tornare,  to  turn  in  a  lathe, 
turn,  fr.  tomus,  a  turner’s  lathe,  Gr.  tomos,  a  car¬ 
penter’s  compasses,  tomeuein,  to  turn  in  a  lathe;  s. 
rt.  Gr.  teirein,  to  pierce,  L.  terere,  to  rub,  E.  trite  (q. 
v.),  tour  (q.  v.).]  — [turn,  v.  f.]  To  be  turned  of.  To 
be  advanced  beyond.  —  To  turn  a  corner.  To  go 
round  a  corner.  —  To  t.  the  enemy's  flank.  {Mil.)  To 
pass  from  his  front  and  attack  his  troops  upon  the 


side  or  rear.  —  To  t.  aside.  To  avert.  —  To  t.  away. 
To  dismiss  from  service,  discard;  to  avert. —  To  t. 
down.  To  fold  or  double  down. —  To  t.  in.  To  fold 
or  double  under. —  To  t.  in  the  mind.  To  revolve, 
ponder,  or  meditate  upon. —  To  t.  off.  To  dismiss 
contemptuously;  to  give  over,  reduce;  to  divert,  de¬ 
flect;  to  accomplish,  perform  (work).  —  To  t.  one's 
money  or  goods ,  to  turn  a  penny,  etc.  To  exchange 
in  the  course  of  trade;  to  keep  in  lively  exchange 
or  circulation. —  To  t.  out.  To  drive  out;  to  expel; 
to  put  to  pasture  (cattle  or  horses);  to  produce,  as 
the  result  of  labor,  or  any  process  of  manufacture; 
to  furnish  in  a  completed  state. —  To  t.  over.  To 
cause  tochange  the  sides  of;  to  cause  to  roll  over; 
to  transfer;  to  open  and  examine  one  leaf  of  (a 
book)  after  another  ;  to  overset,  overturn.  —  To  t. 
tail.  To  retreat  ignominiously.  —  To  t.  the  back.  To 
flee,  retreat.  —  To  t.  the  back  on  or  u/>on.  To  treat 
with  contempt;  to  reject  or  refuse  unceremoniously. 

—  To  t.  the  edge  of.  To  make  dull,  deprive  of  sharp¬ 
ness. —  'To  t.  the  head  or  brain  of.  To  make  giddy, 
wild,  insane,  etc. ;  to  infatuate. — To  t.  the  scale.  To 
change  the  preponderance,  give  superiority  or  suc¬ 
cess.  —  To  t.  the  stomach  of.  To  nauseate,  sicken.  — 
To  t.  the  tables.  To  reverse  success  or  superiority.— 
To  t.  to.  To  have  recourse  to,  refer  to.  —  To  t.  to 
profit,  advantage,  etc.  To  make  profitable  or  ad¬ 
vantageous.  —  To  t.  upon.  To  retort,  throw  back.  — 
[turn,  v.  i.j  To  t.  about.  To  move  the  face  to  an¬ 
other  quarter.  —  To  t.  away.  To  deviate;  to  depart 
from,  forsake;  to  avert  one’s  looks,  remove.  —  To  t. 
in.  To  bend  inward;  to  enter  for  lodgings  or  enter¬ 
tainment;  to  go  to  bed.  —  To  t.  off.  To  be  diverted, 
deviate  from  a  course.  —  To  t.  on  or  upon.  To  reply 
or  retort;  to  show  resentment  toward,  confront  an¬ 
grily:  to  depend  on. —  To  t.  out.  To  move  from  its 
place  as  a  bone;  to  bend  outward,  project;  to  rise 
from  oed;  to  come  abroad,  prove  in  the  result,  issue. 

—  To  t.  over.  To  turn  from  side  to  side,  roll,  tumble. 
— To  t.  to  account,  profit,  advantage ,  etc.  To  be  made 
profitable,  become  worth  the  while.  —  To  t.  under. 
To  bend  or  be  folded  downward  or  under. — To  t.  up. 
To  bend  or  be  doubled  upward;  to  come  to  light,  oc¬ 
cur,  happen.—  [turn,  n. ]  By  turns.  One  after  anoth¬ 
er;  alternately;  at  intervals. —  In  turn.  In  due  order 
of  succession*  —  To  a  t.  Exactly;  perfectly,  —  from 
the  practice  of  cooking  on  a  revolving  spit. — To  take 
turns.  To  alternate,  succeed  one  another  in  due  or¬ 
der. —  T urn  and  1.  about.  An  alternate  share  of  duty. 

—  T.  of  life  {Med.).  The  time  of  the  final  cessation  of 
the  menses  in  women;  menopause.  —  Turn'coat,  ?t. 
One  who  forsakes  his  party  or  principle;  a  renegade; 
an  apostate. —  Turn'er,  n.  One  who  turns;  esp.,  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  form  articles  with  a  lathe ;  a 
variety  of  pigeon;  one  who  practices  athletic  or  gym- 
nastic'exercises,  —  so  called  among  the  Germans. — 
Turn'ery,  -Sr-T,  n.  Art  of  fashioning  solid  bodies 
into  various  forms  by  means  of  a  lathe  ;  things  or 
forms  made  by  a  turner  or  in  the  lathe.  [F.  tourn- 
erie.\  —  Turn'ing,  n.  A  winding  ;  bending  course  ; 
flexure  ;  a  corner  (of  a  street  or  road) ;  deviation 
from  the  way  or  proper  course;  act  of  forming  solid 
substances  into  various  forms  by  means  of  a  lathe. 
pi.  Pieces  detached  in  the  process  of  turnery.  {Mil.) 
A  maneuver  bv  which  an  enemy,  or  position,  is 
turned.  —  Turning-point,  n.  The  point  upon  which 
a  question  turns,  and  which  decides  a  case. — Turn'- 
key,  n.  One  in  charge  of  the  keys  of  a  prison  ;  a 
warden.  —  Turn ''pike,  n.  Orig.  a  frame  consisting 
of  2  bars  (originally  with  sharpened  ends),  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  turning  on  a  post  or 
pin,  to  hinder  the  passage  of  beasts,  but  admitting  r. 
person  to  pass  between  the  arms  ;  a  toll-gate,  or  gate 
set  across  a  road  ;  a  turnpike-road.  —  v.  t.  [turn- 
piked  (-plkt),  -piking.]  To  form  (a  road)  in  the 
manner  of  a  turnpike-road,  [turn  and  pike ,  q.  v.]  — 
Turn'pike-road,  n.  A  road  on  which  turnpikes,  or 
toll-gates,  are  established  by  law.  —  Turn'sole,  n. 

( Bot.)  A  heliotrope, —  because  its  flower  is  supposed 
to  turn  toward  tne  sun.  A  leguminous  plant,  and 
a  purple  dye  obtained  from  it.  A 
blue  dye  obtained  from  certain 
lichens.  [F.  toumesol,  fr.  tourner, 
to  turn,  and  L.  sol,  the  sun  ;  cf. 
heliotrope .]  —  Turn'spit,  n.  One 
who  turns  a  spit;  one  engaged  in 
some  menial  office;  a  variety  of 
dog,—  formerly  employed  to  turn 
a  spit.  —  Turn'stile,  n.  A  revolv¬ 
ing  frame  in  a  footpath;  a  turnpike.  —  Turn'-out, 
n.; pi.  -outs.  Act  of  coming  forth;  a  short  side  track 
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on  a  railroad; 
a  shunt;  an 
equipage.  — 

-o'ver,  n.  Act 
or  result  of 
turning 
over;  a  semi¬ 
circular  p  i  e 
m  a  (1  e  d  y 
turning  one  Turn-table, 

half  a  circu¬ 
lar  crust  over  the  other.  — ta'ble,  n.  A  large  revolv¬ 
ing  platform,  for  turning  railroad  cars,  locomotives, 
etc.,  in  a  different  direction. 

Turnip,  ter'nip,  n.  A  cruciferous  plant  of  many  spe¬ 
cies;  its  solid,  bulbous  root,  which  is  valued  as  an 
article  of  food.  [Peril,  fr.  F.  tour,  a  wheel  (fr.  its 
roundness,  fr.  tourner  —  E.  to  turn,  q.  v.),  and  AS. 
naep,  L.  napus,  a  turnip.] 

Turpentine,  ter' pen-tin,  n.  An  oleo- resinous  sub¬ 
stance,  exuding  naturally  or  on  incision  from  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  trees,  chiefly  those  of  the  coniferous 
kind.  [F.  turbentinc,  fr.  L.  terebinthmus,  of  the  tur¬ 
pentine-tree,  fr.  terebinthus:  see  Terebinth.] 

Turpitude,  ter'pt-tud,  n.  Inherent  baseness  or  vile¬ 
ness  of  principle,  words,  or  actions.  [F. ;  L.  turpi- 
tudo,  fr.  turpis,  foul,  base,  Skr.  trap,  to  be  ashamed, 
turn  away  in  shame;  s.  rt.  Gr.  trepein,  to  turn:  see 
Trope.] 

Turauois.  See  under  Turkey. 

Turret,  tur'rel,  n.  A  tool  used  by  coopers.  [OF.  tou- 
roul,  a  little  wooden  tourniquet  to  fasten  doors  or 
windows.] 

Turret,  turret,  n.  A  small  tower  or  spire  attached  to 
a  building,  etc.,  and  rising  above  it.  [F.  tourette ,  dim. 
of  tour,  L.  turris,  a  tower,  q.  v.]  —  Tur 'reted,  n.  a. 
Formed  like  a  tower;  furnished  with  turrets.— Tur'- 
ret-ship,  n.  An  iron-clad  war-vessel,  with  low  sides, 
on  which  heavy  guns  are  mounted  within  rotating 
turrets. 

Turtle,  tSr'tl,  n.  (Ornitli.)  A  gallinaceous  bird,— 
called  also  turtle-dove  and  turtle-pigeon  :  its  note  is 
plaintive  and  tender,  and  it  is  celebrated  for  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  its  affection. 

( Zobl .)  A  tortoise,  — 
often  restricted  to  the 
large  sea- tortoise. 

[AS.;  L.  turtur,  a  tur¬ 
tle-dove  ;  onomat.  fr. 
tur,  tur,  the  coo  of  the 
bird:  the  name  for  the 
tortoise  was  the  cor¬ 
rupt.  of  Eng.  sailors 
for  Pg.  tartaruga,  Sp. 
tortuga,  a  tortoise,  q.  Turtle. 

v.J  —  Tur'tler,  n.  One  who  catches  turtles  or  tor¬ 
toises. 

Tuscan,  tus'kan,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  Tuscany,  in  i 
Italy;  — specifically  applied  to  one  of  the  orders  of  | 
architecture,  the  most  ancient  and  simple  :  see 
Capital. 

Tush,  tush,  inter).  Pshaw!  — an  exclamation  indica¬ 
ting  check,  rebuke,  or  contempt.  | 

Tusk,  tusk,  n.  A  long,  pointed,  and  often  protruding 
tooth,  as  of  the  elephant,  wild  boai\  etc.  [AS.  tusc, 
tux. J  —  Tusked,  tuskt,  a.  Furnished  with  tusks. 

Tussle,  tus'sl,  n.  A  struggle;  conflict;  scuffle. —  v.  i. 
To  struggle,  as  in  sport  or  wrestling;  to  scuffle. 
[Same  as  tousle,  freq.  of  touse,  q.  v.] 

Tut,  tut,  interj.  Be  still,  —  an  exclamation  used  for 
checking  or  rebuking. 

1  itelage,  etc.  See  under  Tutor. 

Tutenag,  tu'te-nag,  n.  An  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and 
nickel;  zinc,  or  spelter,  —  so  called  in  India.  [F. 
toutenagve ,  NL.  tntenago ,  tutanego:  see  Tutty.] 

Tutor,  tu'ter,  n.  One  who  protects,  watches  over,  or 
has  the  care  of,  another.  ( Civil  Law.)  A  guardian. 
A  private  or  public  teacher.  (Eng.  Univ.  and  Col¬ 
leges.)  An  officer  or  member  of  some  hall,  who  has 
the  charge  of  hearing  the  lessons  of  the  students, 
and  otherwise  giving  them  instruction.  (Amer.  Col¬ 
leges.)  An  instructor  of  a  lower  rank  than  a  pro¬ 
fessor.  —  v.  t.  [tutored  (-terd),  -Torino.]  To  have 
the  guardianship  or  care  of;  to  teach,  instruct;  to 
treat  with  authority  or  severity.  [F.  tuteur,  L.  tutor, 
tr.tueri,  to  watch,  defend;  s.  rt  .tuition.)  —  Tutor¬ 
age,  -ej,  7i.  Office  or  occupation  of  a  tutor,  tutor¬ 
ship;  guardianship.  —  Tutoress,  n.  A  female  tutor; 
instructress  ;  governess.  —  Tutotial,  -to'rY  -  al,  a. 
Belonging  to,  or  exercised  by,  a  tutor.  —  Tutelage, 
-te-lej,  n.  Guardianship  ;  protection,  —  applied  to 


the  person  protecting;  state  of  being  under  a  guar- 
(  dian.  [L.  tutela,  protection.]  —  Tutelar,  -lary,  -te* 
j .  la-rY,  a.  Having  the  charge  of  protecting  a  person 
or  a  thing;  guardian;  protecting.  [F.  tutelaire,  L. 
tut  elaris.) 

Tutti,  td&t'te,  n.  pi.  (Mus.)  All,  —  a  direction  for  all 
the  singers  or  players  to  perform  together.  [It.,  fr. 
L.  totus,  pi.  toti,  all.] 

Tutty,  tutfT,  7i.  An  impure  protoxide  of  zinc,  col¬ 
lected  from  the  chimneys  of  smelting  furnaces.  [F. 

I  tutie,  LL.  tutia.  Per.  tutiya.) 

Twaddle,  twod'dl,  v.  i.  To  talk  in  a  weak  and  silly 
manner;  to  prate.  —  n.  Silly  talk;  senseless  verbi¬ 
age;  gabble.  [Same  as  tattle,  q.  v.]  —  Twad'dler,  n. 

\  —  Twattle,  twottl,  v.  i.  To  twaddle. 

Twain,  t wan,  a.  or  «.  Two,  —  nearly  obsolete.  [See 
Two.] 

Twang,  twang,  v.  i.  [twanged  (twangd),  twanging.] 
To  make  the  sound  of  a  string  which  is  stretched 
and  suddenly  pulled.  —  v.  t.  To  make  to  sound,  as 
by  pulling  a  tense  string  and  letting  it  go  suddenly. 

—  n.  A  harsh,  quick  sound,  like  that  made  by  a 
stretched  string  when  pulled  and  suddenly  let  go; 
a  kind  of  nasal  sound  of  the  voice.  [Onomat.:  cf. 
Ting.] 

Tweak,  twek,  v.  t.  To  pinch  and  pull  with  a  sudden 
.jerk  and  twist;  to  twitch.  —  n.  A  sharp  pinch  or 
jerk  ;  trouble  ;  distress.  [ProvE.  twick,  a  sudden 
jerk,  ME.  and  LG.  twikken,  G.  zwicketi,  to  pinch, 
nip;  s.  rt  twinge,  twinkle,  twitch.) 

Tweed,  twed,  n.  A  light,  twilled  cotton  or  woolen 
stuff,  used  for  summer  clothing.  [Manufactured 
orig.  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Tweed,  Scotland.] 
Tweedle,  twe'dl,  v.  t.  To  handle  lightly,  -^said  with 
reference  to  awkward  fiddling;  to  influence  as  if 
by  fiddling,  coax,  allure.  [Cf.  G.  dudeln,  to  play 
badly  on  an  instrument.]  —  Twid'dle,  -dl,  v.  t.  To 
touch  lightly,  play  with,  twill  with  the  fingers, 
tweedle. 

Tweezers,  twe'zerz ,  7i.pl.  Small  pincers  used  to  pluck 
out  hairs,  etc.  [ME.  ticeese,  OF.  estuxj,  F.  6tui,  Sp. 
estuche,  Olt.  stuccio,  a  small  case  for  surgical  instru- 
I  ments,  LL.  estugium,  a  case,  box,  MUG.  stuche,  a 
cuff,  muff.] 

Twelve,  Twenty,  Twibil,  Twice,  Twig,  Twilight,  Twill, 

1  Twin,  Twine,  Twist,  etc.  See  under  Two. 

Twiddle.  See  under  Tweedle. 

Twig,  twig,  v.  t.  To  understand  the  meaning  of;  to 
observe  slyly.  [Ir.  tuigin,  Ga.  tuig,  to  understand.] 
Twinge,  twini,  v.  t.  [twinged  (twinjd),  twingeing.] 
To  pull  with  a  twitch,  pinch,  tweak ;  to  torment  with 
pinching  or  sharp  pains. : —  v.  i.  To  have  a  sudden, 
sharp,  local  pain,  like  a  twitch.  —  n.  A  pinch;  tweak; 
twitch;  a  darting,  local  pain  of  momentary  contin- 
uance.  [ME.  twingen,  to  afflict,  OFries.  thwinga, 
twinaa,  OS.  thwingan,  D.  dtvmgen,  to  constrain,  Skr. 
tanc/i,  to  contract;  s.  rt.  tweak,  thong.) — Twink'le, 
twink'l,  v.  i.  [twinkled  (-Id),  -ling.]  To  open  and 
shut  the  eyes  rapidly,  blink,  wink;  to  sparkle,  flash 
at  intervals,  scintillate.  —  n.  A  closing  or  opening, 
or  a  quick  motion  of  the  eye;  a  wink;  the  time  of  a 
wink;  a  twinkling.  [ME.  t  vein  ken,  to  blink,  wink, 
AS.  twinclian,  to  twinkle,  shine  faintly,  fr.  tivicean, 
to  twitch:  see  Tweak.]  —  Twink'ling,  n.  Act  of  one 
who,  or  that  which,  twinkles ;  a  wink  ;  a  scintilla¬ 
tion;  sparkling;  the  time  of  a  wink;  a  moment;  in¬ 
stant.  —  Twitch,  twich,  v.  t.  [twitched  (twicht), 
twitching.]  To  pull  with  a  sudden  jerk;  to  pluck 
with  a  short,  quick  motion;  to  snatch.—  n.  A  pull 
with  a  jerk;  a  short,  sudden,  quick  pull  or  contrac¬ 
tion.  [ME.  twicclien,  a  form  of  twikken,  to  tweak.] 

—  Twitch' -grass,  n.  A  species  of  grass  which  it  is 
difficult  to  exterminate. 

Twirl,  twSrl,  v.  t.  [twirled  (twerld),  twirling.]  To 
move  or  whirl  round;  to  move  and  turn  rapidly  with 
the  fingers.  —  v.  i.  To  revolve  with  velocity,  be 
whirled  round  rapidly. — n.  A  rapid  circular  mo¬ 
tion;  a  whirling;  quick  rotation.  [AS.  tliweraxi,  to 
agitate,  turn,  thwiril,  a  churn-handle,  D.  divarlen, 
OllG.  diveran,  tweran,  to  whirl;  s.  rt.  L.  terere,  to 
bore,  E.  tidte. J 

Twit,  twit,  v.  t.  To  vex  by  bringing  to  notice  or  re¬ 
minding  of  a  fault,  defect,  misfortune,  etc.;  to  revile, 
reproacn,  upbraid,  taunt.  [ME.  atwiten,  AS.  setwit- 
an,  to  twit,  reproach,  fr.  let  =  E.  at,  and  ivitan,  to 
blame,  AS.  and  Goth,  witan,  to  know;  s.  rt.  wit,  ns- 
tow.]  —  Twit'ter,  n.  One  who,  etc. 

Twitch.  See  under  Twinge. 

Twitter,  twit'ter,  v.  t.  [-teped  (-terd), -teeing.]  To 
make  a  succession  of  small,  tremulous,  intermitted 
noises;  to  have  a  slight  trembling  of  the  nerves;  to 
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titter,  giggle.  —  n.  A  small,  tremulous,  intermitted 
noise,  like  that  made  by  some  birds,  as  the  swallow; 
a  slight  trembling  or  agitation  of  the  nerves;  a  half- 
suppressed  laugh;  titter;  giggle.  [Onomat.;  lit.  to 
keep  on  saying  twit;  twit  =  tivat  in  twaddle;  s.  rt. 
tattle ,  q.  v.j 

’Twixt^twikst.  A  contr.  of  betwixt. 

Two,  too,  a.  One  and  one.  —  n.  The  sum  of  1  and  1 ; 
a  symbol  representing  two  units,  as  2,  or  ii.—  Twain, 
twan,  a.  and  n.  Two.  [AS.  nom.  masc.  twegen 
(whence  twain),  fern,  twa,  neut.  twa ,  tu  (whence 
two),  D.  twee,  Ic.  tveir.  Goth,  twai,  OHG.  zwene, 
zwei,  Ir.  and  Ga.  rfa,  Lithuan.  dwi,  du,  L.  and  Gr. 
duo  (q.  v.),  Slcr.  dea,  dwa,  two.]  —  In  two.  Asunder; 
into  2  parts;  in  halves;  in  twain.  —  Two'fold,  a. 
Double  ;  duplicate  ;  multiplied  by  2.  —  ado.  In  a 
double  degree;  doubly.  [ME.  twifold,  AS.  twifeald. ] 

—  Two'-edged,  -ejd,  a.  Having  2  edges,  or  edges  on 
both  sides.  -  -hand'ed,  a.  Having  2  hands  ;  stout ; 
strong;  powerful;  used  with  both  hands. — pence, 
tup'pens,  n.  A  small  coin  and  money  of  account, 

in  Eng.  =2  pennies. - pen'ny,  tup'pen'nT,  a.  Of 

the  value  of  two-pence;  small;  mean;  of  little  value. 
— ply,  a.  Consisting  of  2  thicknesses,  as  cloth ; 
double;  woven  double,  as  cloth  or  carpeting,  bi^  in¬ 
corporating  2  sets  of  threads  of  the  warp  and  2  sets 
of  the  weft. —  Twice,  twls,  adv.  Two  times;  once 
and  again;  doubly;  in  twofold  quantity.  [ME.  t ivies, 
AS.  fudges,  twin: a,  ft.  tiva.]  -  Twi'bil,  n.  A  kind 
of  mattock  or  ax;  a  reaping-hook.  [AS.:  see  Bill, 
a  hook.]  — Twi'fallow,  -fal-lo,  i>.  i.  [-lowed  (-lod), 
-lowing.]  To  plow  a  second  time,  —  said  of  land 
that  is  fallowed. —  Twig,  n.  A  small  shoot  or  branch 
of  a  tree  or  other  plant,  of  no  definite  length  or  size. 

—  i\  t.  To  beat  with  twigs.  [AS.;  D.  twijg,  G.  zweig, 
orig.  applied  to  the  fork  or  bisection  of  a  branch.]  — 
Twig'gy,  -gT,  a.  Full  of  twigs  ;  abounding  with 
shoots.  —  Twi'light,  n.  The  faint  light  perceived  be¬ 
fore  the  rising  and  after  the  setting  of  the  sun;  any 
faint  light;  a  dubious  or  uncertain  view.  —  a.  Im¬ 
perfectly  illuminated  ;  shaded  ;  obscure  ;  seen  or 
done  by  twilight.  [AS.  tweon,  doubt,  the  wavering 
between  2  opinions;  cf.  G.  zwiefach,  double,  zivie- 
licht,  twilight,  zwiesel,  a  forked  bough,  fr.  zwei.]  — 
Twill,  twil,  v.  t.  To  weave  (cloth)  so  as  to  produce 
the  appearance  of  diagonal  lines  or  ribs,  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of.  —  n.  An  appearance  of  diagonal  lines  or  ribs 
produced  in  textile  fabrics;  a  fabric  woven  with  a 
twill.  [LG.  twillen,  to  make  double,  to  fork  into  2 
branches,  as  a  tree,  twill,  a  forked  branch.]  —  Twin, 
twin,  n.  One  of  2  produced  at  a  birth  by  an  animal 
that  ordinarily  brings  forth  but  one  at  a  birth,  — 
used  chiefly  in  the  pi.  One  very  much  resembling  an¬ 
other.  pi.  (Astron.)  A  constellation  and  sign  of  the 
zodiac;  Gemini.  —  a.  Being  1  of  2  born  at  a  birth; 
being  1  of  a  pair  much  resembling  one  another.  [ME. 
double,  AS.  getwinne,  twins,  Ic.  tvennr,  2  and  2,  twin, 
in  pairs,  tvinna,  to  twist  2  together,  twine,  Lithuan. 
dwini,  twins.]  —  Twin'ling,  n.  A  twin  lamb.  — 
Twine,  twin,  v.  t.  [twined  (twlnd).  twining.]  To 
twist  together;  to  form  by  twisting  or  winding  of 
threads  ;  to  wind  about,  embrace,  entwine.  —  v.  i. 
To  unite  closely,  or  by  complication  of  parts  ;  to 
wind,  bend,  make  turns,  meander.  —  n.  A  twist ; 
convolution  ;  act  of  twining  or  winding  round  ;  a 
strong  thread  composed  of  2  or  3  smaller  threads  or 
strands  twisted  together;  a  small  cord  or  string.  [AS. 
twin,  double,  a  doubled  or  twisted  thread,  D.  twijn, 
twine,  twist,  twijnen,  to  twine,  Ic.  tvinni,  twine, 
trinna,  to  twine,  tvinnr,  tvennr,  twin,  q.  v.,  above.]  — 
Twist,  twist,  v.  t.  To  contort,  complicate,  convolve; 
to  turn  from  the  true  form  or  meaning,  pervert;  to 
wreathe,  wind,  unite  by  intertexture  of  parts  ;  to 
form,  weave;  to  wind  in,  insinuate,  —  used  reflex- 
ively:  to  unite  by  winding  one  thread,  strand,  or 
other  flexible  substance  round  another;  to  form  into 
a  thread  from  many  fine  filaments.  —  v.  i.  To  be 
contorted  or  united  by  winding  round  each  other.— 
n.  A  contortion  ;  flexure  ;  convolution  ;  bending  ; 
form  given  in  twisting;  that  which  is  formed  by 
twisting,  convoluting,  or  uniting  the  parts;  a  roll  of 
twisted  dough,  baked.  [AS  ,  a  rope,  ME.,  a  forked 
branch,  D.,  a  quarrel,  G.  zwist,  a  twist,  also  discord, 
Ic.  tvistr,  the  2,  or  deuce,  in  cards:  see  Deuce.]  — 
Twist 'er,  n.  One  who  twists;  the  instrument  used 
in  twisting,  or  making  twists.— Twelve,  twelv,  a.  One 
more  than  11;  2  and  10;  twice  6;  a  dozen. — n.  The 
sum  of  10  and  2,  or  of  twice  0;  a  symbol  representing 
twelve  units,  as  12,  or  xii.  [ME.  twelf,  AS.  twelfe,  G. 
zwoelf,  Goth,  twalif,  Lithuan.  dwylika,  twelve;  Lith¬ 
uan.  lika  —  L.  decern,  Gr.  deka,  ten.]  —  Twelve'- 


month,  n.  A  year,  which  consists  of  12  calendar 
months.  —  Twelve'score,  a.  &  n.  Twelve  times  20; 
240.  —  Twelve'-pence,  n.  A  shilling  sterling,  about 
24  cents  in  U.  S.  currency.—  Twelfth,  twelfth,  a.  The 
2d  after  the  10th;  next  succeeding  the  11th,  —  the  or¬ 
dinal  of  12;  constituting  one  of  12  equal  parts  into 
whicli  anything  is  divided.  —  n.  One  of  12  equal 
parts.  (M'us.)  An  interval  comprising  an  octave  and 
a  fifth.  —  Twelfth'-night,  n.  The  evening  of  the  12th 
day  after  Christmas,  or  Epiphany,  observed  as  a  fes¬ 
tival. —  Twen'ty,  -tT,  a.  One  more  than  19;  twice  10; 
a  score;  an  indefinite  number, — used  proverbially. 
—  n.  The  number  next  following  19;  twice  10;  a 
symbol  representing  twenty  units,  as  20,  or  xx. 
[AS.  tiventig,  prol).  lor  twegeutig,  fr.  twegen,  twain, 
and  suffix  -tig  =  Goth,  tiyjus,  10,  Goth,  twaitigjus, 
G.  zwanzig,  20.]  —  Twen'tieth,  -tf-eth,  a.  Next  in 
order  after  the  19th,  —  the  ordinal  of  20;  constitu¬ 
ting  1  of  20  equal  parts  into  which  anything  is  di¬ 
vided. —  n.  One  of  20  equal  parts.  (Mm.)  An  in¬ 
terval  comprising  2  octaves  and  a  sixth.  [AS.  twcu- 
tigodha .] 

Tyke,  tlk,  n.  A  dog,  or  one  as  contemptible  as  a  dog; 
a  tike.  [Same  as  tike ,  q.  v.] 

Tympanum,  tim'pa-num,  n.  (Anat.)  The  middle  cav¬ 
ity  of  the  ear,  separated  by  a  membrane  from  the 
external  passage;  also,  this  membrane  itself,  on 
which  atmospheric  vibrations  act  directly  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sound,  —  the  drum  of  the  ear;  in  birds  and 
reptiles,  the  flat  scale  or  membrane  which  forms  the 
external  organ  of  hearing.  (Arch.)  The  triangular 
face  of  a  pediment;  the  die  of  a  pedestal;  the  panel 
of  a  door.  [L.;  Gr.  tumpanon,  a  drum,  roller,  panel, 
fr.  tuptein,  to  strike,  beat  a  drum;  s.  rt.  type  (q.  v.), 
timbrel.]  —  Tym'pan,  n.  (Arch.)  A  panel;  tympa¬ 
num.  (Print.)  A  frame,  hinged  to  the  bed  of  a 
hand-press,  and  covered  with  parchment  or  cloth, 
on  which  the  blank  sheets  are  put,  in  order  to  be 
laid  on  the  form  to  be  impressed  :  see  Printing- 
dress.  [F.,  fr.  L.  tympanum.]  —  Tyra'pany,  -pa-nT, 
n.  (Med.)  A  flatulent  distention  of  the  belly.  Infla¬ 
tion;  conceit;  bombast;  tumidity;  turgidness.  [F. 
tympanie,  Gr.  tumpanias,  —  fr.  the  belly  being 
stretched  tight,  like  a  drum.]  —  Tym'bal,  n.  A  kind 
of  kettle-drum.  [It.  timballo,  timpano,  L.  tympa¬ 


num.] 
Type,  tip,  n. 


The  mark  or  impression  of  something  ; 


stamp;  emblem;  impressed  form;  kind;  sort;  the 
aggregate  of  characteristic  qualities;  the  representa¬ 
tive  ;  a  figure  or  representation  of 
something  to  come;  a  token;  sign; 
symbol  :  an  example  or  specimen. 

(iVat.  Hist.)  The  ideal  representation 
of  a  species  or  group,  combining  its 
essential  characteristics.  (Med.)  The 
order  in  which  the  symptoms  of  a  dis¬ 
ease  exhibit  themselves  and  succeed 
each  other.  (Typog.)  A  rectangular 
block  of  metal,  wood,  etc.,  having  a 
raised  letter,  figure,  accent,  or  other 
character,  on  its  upper  surface;  types 
in  general, —spoken  of  collectively. 

[F.;  L.  typus,  a  figure,  image,  type, 

Gr.  tupos,  a  blow,  mark  of  a  blow, 
stamp,  impress,  mold,  figure,  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  disease,  fr.  tuptein,  to  strike, 
beat ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  tup,  tump,  to  hurt,  tud, 

L.  tundere,  to  strike,  E.  thump,  tym¬ 
panum.]  —  The  type  composing 
an  ordinary  book-font  consist  of  Ro¬ 
man  CAPITALS,  SMALL  CAPITALS, 
and  lower-case  letters,  and  Italic 


Metal  Type. 

a,  the  body  ; 

b,  face  ; 

c,  shoulder; 

d,  nick  ; 

e,  groove. 


CAPITALS  and  lower-case  letters,  with  accompa¬ 
nying  figures,  points,  and  reference-marks,  —  in  all 
about  200  characters.  Besides  the  ordinary  Roman 
and  Italic,  the  most  important  varieties  of  face  are 


01b  (£ngltslj, or  Slack  iuttcr, 

(German  2crt, 

Full-face,  Antique, 

Old  Style,  GOTHIC. 

The  following  alphabets  show  the  different  sizes  of 
type  cast  in  Amer.  and  Eng.,  up  to  great  primer:  — 


sun,  cube,  full ;  m<5on,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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Brilliant  .  ,  ,  ,  ahedefglujklmnopqrstutwxyi 
Diamond  .  .  .  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyf 

Pearl . ahcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

Agate . abcdefgliijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

Nonpareil  .  .  .  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
Emerald.  .  .  .  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvYvx 
Minion  ....  abcdeigliijklmr<oiHirstiiv\v 
Brevier  ....  abcdefghijklranopqrstuvw 
Bourgeois .  . .  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv 
Long  primer  .  abcdefghijklmnopqrst 
Small  pica  .  .  abcclefghijklmnopqr 


Pica  .  .  ....  abcdefghijklmnop 

abcdefghij  klmn 

abcclefghijk 


English 


Great  primer 


Sizes  larger  than  these  are  also  cast,  in  the  following 
order :  Paragon,  Double  small  pica,  Double  pica, 
Double  English,  Double  great  primer,  Double  para¬ 
gon,  and  Canon,  q.  v.— Type'-found'er,  n.  One  who 
casts  or  manufactures  type. — met'al,  n.  A  com¬ 
pound  of  lead  and  antimony,  used  for  making  type. 
— writ/er,  n.  An  instrument  for  writing  by  means 
of  type,  in  which  the  operator  uses  a  key-board  to 
obtain  the  impressions  of  the  type  upon  paper. — 
Typ'ic,  -ical,  tYp'ik-al,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  type; 
representing  something  by  a  form,  model,  or  resem¬ 
blance;  emblematic;  figurative.  [Gr.  tupikos,  typi¬ 
cal,  figurative,  fr.  tupos .]  —  Typ'ically,  adv. —  Typ'- 
icalness,  n.  —  Typ'ify,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid), -fying.] 
To  represent  by  an  image,  form,  model,  or  resem¬ 
blance.  [L.facere,  to  make.]  —  Typography,  tT-  or 
tl-pog'ra-ff ,  n.  The  art  of  printing,  or  the  operation 
of  impressing  type  on  paper  [Gr.  f«/>osand  granhein, 
to  write.]  —Typographer,  n.  A  printer.  —  Typo¬ 
graphic,  -ical,  tip-o-  or  ti-po-graf'ik-al,  a.  Of,  or 
pert,  to,  typography  or  printing.  —  Typographic¬ 
ally,  adr.  In  a  typographical  manner;  by  means  of 
type;  after  the  manner  of  printers. 

Typhoid.  See  under  Trpm  s. 

Typhoon,  ti-fo&n',  n.  A  violent  tornado  or  hurricane 
occurring  in  the  Chinese  seas  ;  sometimes,  the  si-  I 
rnoom.  {Chinese  Ti/foon ,  name  of  a  goddess  of  the 
winds,  ta  fang  or  fnng ,  a  gale,  high  wind,  fr.  ta, 
great,  and  fang,  fmg,  a  wind,  gust,  gale  :  but  the  1 


word  is  confused  with  L.  typhon ,  Gr.  triphon,  tuphos, 
a  whirlwind,  prob.  tr.  Tig, /ion.  a  giant  struck  with 
lightning  by  Jupiter,  and  buried  uuder  Mount  vEt- 
na.] 

Typhus,  ti'fus,  w.  ( Med .)  A  contagious  or  infectious 
and  often  malignant  continued  fever  attended  with 
great  prostration  and  cerebral  disorder.  [L.  ;  Gr. 
tuphos ,  smoke,  cloud,  stupor,  esp.  stupor  arising  fr. 
fever,  tuphein,  to  smoke,  raise  a  smoke;  s.  rt.  Skr. 
dhup,  to  fumigate,  dhupa,  smoke,  E.  fume ,  dust. ]  — 
Ty'phous,  -fus,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  etc.  — Ty'phoid, 
-foid,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling,  typhus.  [Gr. 
tuphos  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  —  Typhoid  Fever. 
A  dangerous  continued  fever,  characterized  by  ul¬ 
cerations  of  the  intestines ;  often  caused  by  use  of 
impure  water,  etc.;  enteric  fever.  —  Ty'pho-mala'- 
rial,  -la'rl-al,  a.  Pert,  to  typhus  and  malarial,  —  as 
typho-malarial  fever,  a  form  of  fever  having  symp¬ 
toms  both  of  malarial  and  of  typhoid  fever. 

Typical,  Typify,  Typography,  etc.  See  under  Type. 

Tyrant,  ti'Tant,  n.  An  absolute  ruler,  or  one  unre¬ 
strained  by  law  or  constitution;  a  monarch,  or  other 
ruler  or  master,  who  uses  power  to  oppress  his  sub. 
jects  ;  a  despotic  ruler ;  cruel  master ;  oppressor. 
[ME.  and  OF.  tirant,  L.  tyrannus,  Gr.  turannos,  a 
lord,  master,  absolute  sovereign,  later  a  tyrant, 
usurper.]  — Tyran'nic,  -nical,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a 
tvrant ;  unjustly  severe  in  government;  imperious; 
despotic;  cruel;  arbitrary.  [F.  tyrannique,  Gr.  turan- 
nikos. ]  — Tyran'nically,  adr.-  Tyran'nicide,  n.  Act 
of  killing  a  tyrant;  one  who  kills  a  tyrant.  [F. ;  L. 
tyrannicidium ,  the  killing  of  a  tyrant,  tyrannicida, 
the  killer  of  a  tyrant,  ceedere ,  to  kill;  cf.  parricide.] 
—  Tyr'annize,  tfr'an-niz,  v.  i.  [-nized  (-nizd),  -niz- 
ing.J  To  act  the  tyrant,  exercise  arbitrary  power.  — 
v.  t.  To  subject  to  arbitrary,  oppressive,  or  tyran¬ 
nical  treatment;  to  oppress.  [F.  tyrannize)-,  Gr.  tu- 
rannizein.]  —  Tyr'annous,  -an-nus,  a.  Tyrannical; 
arbitrary;  despotic.  —  Tyr'anny,  -an-nY,  n.  Govern¬ 
ment  or  authority  of  a  tyrant;  arbitrary  or  despotic 
Exercise  of  power  ;  cruel  government  or  discipline  ; 
severity;  rigor;  inclemency.  [F.  tyrannie,  Gr.  turan - 
nia.] 

Tyrian.  tYr'Y-an,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to.  Tyre  or  its  people; 
being  of  a  purple  color,  like  a  celebrated  dve  former¬ 
ly  prepared  at  Tyre  from  certain  shell-fish,  and 
called  Tyrian  purple. 

Tyro,  ti'ro,  n.  ;  pi.  -uos, -roz.  A  beginner  in  learning; 
one  in  the  rudiments  of  any  branch  of  study;  a  no¬ 
vitiate  ;  one  imperfectly  acquainted  with  a  subject. 
[See  Tiro.] 

Tzar,  ziir,  Tzarina,  zil-re'na,  etc.  Same  as  Czar,  etc. 

Tzetze,  zet'ze,  n.  An  African  fly  which  kills  horses, 
dogs,  and  cattle  by  its  bite.  [Native  name.] 


U,  y<5o,  the  21st  letter  in  the  Eng.  alphabet,  had,  in  An¬ 
glo-Saxon,  the  sound  it  still  retains  in  most  of  the 
languages  of  Europe  —  that  of  oo  in  cool,  tool:  this 
sound  was  changed  to  that  heard  in  the  words  usj, 
tube,  etc.,  prob.  fr.  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Nor¬ 
man-French  language  into  England:  besides  these  2 
sounds,  n  has  also  2  other  sounds,  as  exemplified  in 
the  words  but,  bull.  The  vowel  U has  a  close  affinity 
to  the  consonant  V,  and  these  2  letters  were  former¬ 
ly  confounded  in  writing  and  printing. 

Ubiety,  u-bi'e-tY,  n.  State  of  being  in  a  place;  local 
relation.  [NL.  ubietas,  fr.  L.  ubi,  where,  for  obs. 
cnbi,  quob) ;  s.  rt.  E.  who,  q.  v.]  —  Ubiq'uity, -bik'- 
wY-tY,  n.  Existence  in  all  places  at  the  same  time; 
omnipresence.  [L.  ttbique,  wherever,  everywhere, 
fr.  ubi  and  qne  =  Gr.  te :  s.  rt.  L.  qvis  =  Gr.  tis  —  E. 
who.]  —  Ubiq'uitary,  -wY-ta-rY,  a.  Existing  every¬ 
where,  or  in  all  places;  ubiquitous.  —  Ubiq'uitous, 
-wY-tus,  a.  Omnipresent. 

Udder,  ud'der,  n.  The  dependent  gland  of  the  cow 
and  of  certain  other  female  quadrupeds,  in  which 
milk  is  secreted  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young: 
see  Beef.  [AS.  and  OD.  uder,  OHG.  uter,  Ga.  &  Ir. 
nth,  Gr.  author ,  L.  uber,  Skr.  udhar  ;  s.  rt.  exuherant .] 

Udometer,  u-dom'e-ter,  n.  An  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls;  a  rain-gauge. 
[Gr.  nudor,  moisture,  and  metron,  a  measure.] 


Ugh,  <56,  inter/.  An  exclamation  of  horror  or  recoil, 
—  usually  accompanied  by  a  shudder.  [G.  hu  ] 
Ugly,  ug'lY,  a.  [-her;  -ljest.]  Offensive  to  the  sight* 
of  disagreeable  or  loathsome  aspect;  ill-natured* 
cross-grained  ;  hateful.  [Ic.  uggligr,  fearful,  dread- 
ful,  uggr,  fear,  v gga,  Goth,  ogan,  to  fear,  agis,  terror,. 
Ic.  agi  ==  E.  awe.]  —  Ug'liness,  n.  Quality  of  being- 
ugly;  want  of  beauty;  turpitude  of  mind;  moral  de¬ 
pravity;  ill-nature;  crossness. 

Ukase,  u-kas',  n.  In  Russia,  an  imperial  order  hav¬ 
ing  the  force  of  law.  [F. ;  Russ,  ykaz'.,  an  edict, 
ykazate,  to  indicate,  order,  kazate,  to  show.] 

Ulan,  Uhlan,  u'lan,  n.  One  of  a  kind  of  militia  among 
the  modern  Tartars;  one  of  a  light  cavalry  of  Po¬ 
land,  armed  with  lance,  saber,  etc.;  a  light  cavalry¬ 
man  of  the  German  army,  employed  in  foraging, 
outpost  duty,  etc.;  a  lancer.  [G.  uhlan,  Polish  /dan, 
prob.  fr.  Turk,  oglan,  a  youth,  lad.] 

Ulcer,  ul'sEr,  n.  (J/e</.)  An  open  sore  upon  an  ex¬ 
ternal  or  internal  surface,  caused  by  a  wound,  acute 
or  chronic  disease,  etc.,  and  discharging  pus,  etc. 
[F.  xdchre,  L.  ulcus,  ideeris,  Gr.  helkos,  a  wound,  sore, 
abscess;  prob.  s.  rt.  Lithuan.  wilkas,  Skr.  rrika  — 
E.  wolf,  Skr.  vraqc.h,  to  tear,  wound,  L.  lacerare  — 
E.  to  lacerate.]  —  Ul'cerate,  v.  i.  To  become  ulcer¬ 
ous. —  v.t.  To  affect  with  an  ulcer  or  ulcers.  [D. 
ulcerare,  ulceratum,  fr.  /ileus.]  —  Ulcera'tion,  n. 
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Process  of  fdrmidg  into  an  ulcer;  state  of  beiu^  ul¬ 
cerated;  ati  filter.  [F.l  — Ul'cered.  -serd,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  become  Ulterotis;  ulcerated.  —  Ul'cerous.  -us,  a. 
Having  the  nature  or  character  of  an  ulcer;  affected 
with  an  ulcer  or  ulcers.  —  Ul'cerousness,  n. 

Ulema,  oo-le'nnl,  n.  The  hierarchical  corporation,  in 
Turkey,  composed  of  imams,  or  ministers  of  relig¬ 
ion,  muftis,  or  doctors  of  law,  and  cadis,  or  admin¬ 
istrators  of  justice.  [Ar.,  the  wise  or  learned  men, 
pi.  of  alim,  wise,  learned,  fr.  alima,  to  know.] 

Uliginous,  u-lij'Y-nus,  a.  Muddy  ;  oozy  ;  slimy.  [L. 
uliginosus,  fr.  uligo,  moisture,  contr.  fr.  uviltgo,  fr. 
urerc,  to  be  moist.] 

Ullage,  ul'lej,  n.  {Com.)  What  a  cask  wants  of  being 
full.  (OF.  eullage,  fr.  eullier,  to  fill  a  cask  up  to  the 
bung,  Proven,  oliar ,  to  anoint  with  oil,  also  to  fill  a 
cask  —  the  last  operation  in  filling  a  wine  flask  being 
to  add  a  little  oil  to  prevent  evaporation,  OF.  oile  = 
E.  oil,  q.  v.] 

Ulna,  ul'na,  n.  (Anal.)  The  larger  of  the  2  bones  of 
the  fore-arm:  see  Skeleton.  [L.;  Gr.  olene ,  the  el¬ 
bow.]  —  Ul'nar,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  ulna. 

Ulster,  ul'ster,  n.  A  kind  of  frieze  cloth,  orig.  made 
in  Ulster,  Ireland;  a  long  overcoat,  for  either  sex, 
orig.  made  of  this  cloth. 

Ulterior,  ul-te'rY-er,  a.  Situated  beyond,  or  on  the  fur¬ 
ther  side;  not  now  in  view;  in  the  future  or  in  the 
background;  further;  remoter;  more  distant;  suc¬ 
ceeding.  [L.,  compar.  of  OL.  niter,  ids,  ouls,  be¬ 
yond,  on  that  side;  s.  rt.  OL.  oflus,  that,  olle  —  L. 
ille ,  he;  L.  ulter  is  lit.  more  that  way,  more  in  that 
direction:  prob.  s.  rt.  Skr.  antara  -  L.  and  E.  inte¬ 
rior.]—  Ul'timate,  -tf-mat,  a.  Furthest;  most  re¬ 
mote;  last  in  a  train  of  progression  or  consequences; 
incapable  of  further  analysis,  division,  or  separa¬ 
tion  ;  constituent ;  extreme  ;  conclusive.  —  v.  t.  &  i. 
To  come  or  bring  to  an  end  or  issue;  to  end;  to  come 
•  or  bring  into  use  or  practice.  [L.  ultimatus,  last,  ex¬ 
treme,  fr.  p.  p.  of  ultimarc,  to  come  to  an  end,  fr. 
ultimus,  the  furthest,  last,  superl.  of  ulter.] — Ulti¬ 
mately,  adv.  Finally;  at  last;  in  the  end. — Ulti- 
ma'tion.  n.  State  of  being  ultimate;  ultimatum. — 
Ultima' turn,  n.  A  final  proposition  or  condition; 
•esp.,  the  final  propositions,  conditions,  or  terms,  of¬ 
fered  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty.  [L.,  neut.  of  ultima- 
Yus.]  —  Ul'timo,  n.  The  last  month  preceding  the 
iresent,  —  contr.  to  ult.  [L.  ultimo  ( mense ),  in  the 
ast  (month).]  —  Ul'tra,  -tra,  a.  Disposed  to  go  be¬ 
yond  others,  or  beyond  due  limit;  radical;  extreme. 
—  n.  One  who  advocates  extreme  measures;  an  ul- 
ttraist.  —  prefix.  Beyond.  [L.,  orig.  abl.  fern,  of  OL. 
miter :  as  prefix  L.  ultra  =  F.  outre.  It.  oltra,  Sp.  ul- 
ttra.]  —  Ul'traism,  -izm,  n.  Principles  of  men  who 
.•advocate  extreme  measures.  —  Ul'traist,  w.  One 
■who  pushes  a  principle  or  measure  to  extremes;  a 
radical  or  ultra.  —Ul'tramarine',  -ren',  a.  Situated 
tor  being  beyond  the  sea.  —  «.  (Paint.)  A  blue  pig- 
mient  obtained  originally  by  powdering  the  lapis- 
Cazuli,  but  now  made  artificially.  [Sp.  ultramarmo, 
beyond  sea,  foreign,  also  the  name  of  the  color  — 
because  the  lapis-lazuli  was  orig.  brought  from  be¬ 
yond  the  sea,  —  from  Asia;  Sp.  and  L.  ultra  and  L. 
mare,  sea.]  —  Ultramon'tane,  -tan,  a.  Being  beyond 
the  mountains,  or  Alps,  in  respect  to  the  one  who 
speaks;  Italian;  pert,  to  the  extreme  views  of  the 
pope’s  supremacy  maintained  in  Rome.  [F.  ultra- 
montain,  LL.  ultramontanus,  fr.  L.  ultra  and  mon- 
tanus,  belonging  to  a  mountain,  fr.  mons,  montis, 
mountain  :  see  Mount.]  —  Ultramon'tanism,  -ta- 
nizm,  n.  The  principles  of  those  who  maintain  ex¬ 
treme  views  as  to  the  pope’s  supremacy.  —  Ultra- 
mun'dane,  -dan,  a.  Being  beyond  the  world,  or  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  our  system.  [L.  ultramundanus  ; 
mundanus,  belonging  to  the  ( mundus )  world.] 

Ululate,  ul'u-lat,  v.  i.  To  howl,  as  a  dog  or  wolf.  (L. 
ululare ,  -latum,  to  howl:  see  Owl  and  IIowl.J  —  Ulu- 
la^tion,  n.  A  howl,  as  of  the  wolf  or  dog. 

Umbel,  Umbelliferous,  Umber,  etc.  See  under  Um- 
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Umbilicus.  um-bil'T-kus,  n.  (Anat.)  A  round  cicatrix 
about  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  navel. 
(Pot.)  The  scar  left  where  the  stalk  of  the  seed 
separates  from  the  base;  hilum.  [L.  (for  numbilicus), 
Gr.  omphalos  (for  nomphalos),  Skr.  nahhi,  the  navel, 
a.  v.,  under  Nave,  center  of  a  wheel.]  —  Umbil'ic, 
-leal,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  navel. 

Umble8,  um'blz,  n.  pi.  The  entrails  of  a  deer;  entrails 
in  general.  (See  Humbles.] 

Umbrage,  utn'brej,  n.  Shade  ;  shadow;  that  which 
affords  shade,  as  a  screen  of  trees;  the  feeling  of 
being  overshadowed;  jealousy  of  another,  as  stand¬ 


ing  in  one’s  light  or  way;  suspicion  of  injury;  of- 
fense  ;  resentment.  [F.  ombrage,  umbrage,  shade, 
shadow,  also  jealousy,  suspicion,  fr.  ombre,  L.  um¬ 
bra,  a  shadow;  s.  rt.  somber. J  —  Umbra'geous,  -bra'- 
jus,  a.  Forming,  or  affording,  a  shade;  shading; 
shady;  shaded.  [F.  ombrageux.]  —  Umbra'geoua- 
ness,  n.  —  Umbrel'la,  -brel'la,  n.  A  folding  shade, 
carried  in  the  hand  for  sheltering  the  person  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  from  rain  or  snow.  [It.  um¬ 
brella,  ombrella,  dim.  of  ombra,  L.  umbra,  shade,  L. 
umbella,  a  sunshade,  parasol.]  —  Um'bel,  n.  (Pot.) 
A  kind  of  flower  clus¬ 
ter  in  which  the  flower- 
stalks  spread  moder¬ 
ately  from  a  common 
point,  and  form  a  com¬ 
mon  plane  or  Convex 
surface  above,  as  in 
the  carrot.  [Same  as 
umbrella,  which  it  re¬ 
sembles  in  form.]  — 

Um'bellar,  a.  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  having  the  form 
of,  an  umbel.  —  Um'- 
bellate,  Um'bella'ted, 
a.  Bearing  umbels  ; 
pert,  to  an  umbel;  um¬ 
bel-like.  —  Um'bellet, 
h.  A  little  or  partial 

umbel.  — Umbellif'erous,  -lif'er-us,  a.  Producing 
or  bearing  umbels.  [L.  ferre,  to  bear.]  -  Um'Ler 
n.  A  natural  or  artificial  pigment,  of  various  shades 
of  brown. 

( Ornith .)  A 
g  r  a  1  latorial 
African  bird, 
allied  to  the 
storks  :  it  is 
of  an  umber 
color,  crest¬ 
ed, and  about 
the  size  of  a 
crow.  [F. 
ombre,  for 
t  err  e  d' om¬ 
bre,  It.  terra 
d'ombra,  lit. 
earth  of 
shadow,  i.e., 
earth  used 
for  shading 
pictures,  Sp. 
sombru,  um¬ 
ber,  also 
shade.] 

Umlaut,  dom'-  Umber. 

1  o  w  t ,  n  . 

(Gram.)  The  modification  of  a  vowel  sound  through 
the  influence  of  the  vowel  in  the  succeeding  sylla¬ 
ble-peculiar  to  the  Germanic  languages:  ub  G.  maun 
(=  E.  man),  pi.  maenner  (=  E.  men).  [G.,  fr.  um, 
about,  and  laut,  sound.] 

Umpire,  um'pir,  n.  A  fid  person,  to  whose  sole  decis¬ 
ion  a  controversy  or  question  between  parties  is  re¬ 
ferred.  (Law.)  A  fid  person,  who  is  to  decide  a  con¬ 
troversy  or  question  submitted  to  arbitrators,  in 
case  of  their  disagreement.  Judge;  arbitrator;  ref¬ 
eree.  [For  numpire  (a  numpire  =  an  umpire),  lit.  the 
odd  man,  or  3d  man,  fr.  F.  non,  not,  and  OF. per,  an 
equal,  peer  (q.  v.,  and  see  Paiii),  F.  nonpair,  odd  = 
L.  impar,  odd,  also  arbitrator,  umpire.]  —  Um'pire- 
ship,  n.  Office  or  authority  of  an  umpire. — Um'- 
pirage,  -pY-rej,  n.  Power,  right,  or  authority  to  de¬ 
cide;  decision  of  an  umpire;  arbitrament. 

Un-,  un-,  inseparable  prefix,  (1)  a  negative  prefix,  used 
with  nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  past  partici¬ 
ples;  (2)  a  verbal  prefix,  —  the  two  being  of  distinct 
derivation  and  uses.  (1)  Un- may  be  prefixed  to  al¬ 
most  any  adjective  oradverb,  to  form  a  meaning  the 
negative  of  that  of  the  simple  word,  as,  unclean,  not 
clean,  unwisely,  not  wisely :  such  compounds  arc  usu¬ 
ally  self-explanatory,  and  those  only  are  inserted 
in  this  vocabulary  which  have  acquired  a  sense  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  simple  word;  which  have  the 
value  of  independent  words,  because  the  simple 
word  is  obsolete  or  rarely  used,  as  uncouth  ;  or  which 
arc  in  so  frequent  use  tliat  they  are  hardly  felt  to  be 
of  negative  origin,  as  uncertain,  uneven,  etc.  [AS., 
Goth.,  and  G.  un-,  D.  on-,  Ic.  and  Dan.  v-,  L.  in-  (a. 
v.,  under  Inability),  W.  and  Skr.  an-,  Zend.  ana-. 
Gr.  an-,  a-,  orig.  ana--,  peril,  s.  rt.  Lithuan.  nc,  no,  L, 
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ne,  Goth,  ni ,  Skr.  na,  not,  Gr.  and  Russ,  ne-,  Ga.  neo-, 
negative  prefix.]  —  (2)  Un-,  verbal  prefix ,  expresses 
the  reversal  of  the  action  indicated  by  the  simple 
word,  as,  unlock ,  to  open  that  which  has  been  closed 
by  locking.  [AS.  un-,  D.  out-,  G.  ent-,  OHG.  ant-, 
Goth,  ana-  ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  anti-,  in  opposition  to.]  —  In 
the  case  of  past  participles,  2  words  of  like  spellings, 
but  different  signification,  are  often  formed  by  use 
of  the  2  prefixes,  as,  undone  (fr.  undo),  unfastened, 
ruined,  undone  (fr.  un  &  done),  not  done,  unfinished. 

Unable,  un-a'bl,  a.  Not  able;  not  having  sufficient 
strength,  means,  knowledge,  skill,  etc.;  impotent. — 
Unaccomplished,  -plisht,  a.  Not  accomplished  or 
performed;  not  refined  or  polished  by  culture.—  Un¬ 
accountable,  a.  Not  accountable  or  responsible; 
not  to  be  accounted  for;  inexplicable;  strange;  mys¬ 
terious.  —  Unaccount'ably,  adv.  —  Unadvis'able, 
-vlz'a-bl,a.  Not  advisable;  not  to  be  recommended; 
inexpedient;  contrary  to  prudence  or  wisdom. — Un¬ 
advised',  -vlzd',  «.  Not  advised;  not  discreet;  done 
without  due  consideration;  imprudent;  rash;  incon¬ 
siderate.—  Unadvis'edly,  adv.  —  Unadvis'edness,  n. 

—  Unaffect'ed,  a.  Not  affected  or  moved;  destitute 
of  affection  or  emotion;  not  affected,  artificial,  or 
formal;  plain;  simple;  natural.— Unaffect'edly,  adv. 
In  an  unaffected  manner;  without  affectation;  really ; 
without  disguise.  —  Unaffect'edness,  n.  —  Unal¬ 
loyed',  -loid',  n.  Not  alloyed;  not  reduced  by  for¬ 
eign  admixture;  unmixed;  pure.  —  Unambiguous, 
-big'u-us,  a.  Not  ambiguous;  not  of  doubtful  mean¬ 
ing;  plain;  clear;  certain.  —  Una'miable, -a'mY-a-bl, 
a.  Not  amiable;  not  conciliating  love;  not  adapted 
to  gain  affection;  unlovely;  ill-natured. —  Unaneled', 
-a-neld',  a.  Not  having  received  extreme  unction. 
[AS.  un-  (1),  not,  and  elan,  to  oil,  ele,  oil;  prob.  s.  rt. 
oil ,  q.  v.]  —  Unan'swerable,  -an'ser-a-bl,  a.  Not  an¬ 
swerable;  not  capable  of  refutation.  —  Unanswera¬ 
bly,  adv.  —  Unapt',  a.  Not  apt;  inapt;  dull;  unskill¬ 
ful;  not  qualified  or  fit;  unsuitable. —  Unapt'ly,  adv. 

—  Unavailing,  -val'ing,  a.  Of  no  avail;  not  having 
the  effect  desired;  ineffectual;  useless;  vain.  —  Una¬ 
voidable,  «.  Not  avoidable  ;  incapable  of  being 
made  null  or  void;  not  to  be  shunned;  necessary; 
inevitable.  —  Unavoidably,  adv.  —  Unaware',  -a- 
war',  a.  Not  aware;  not  noticing;  giving  no  heed; 
without  thought;  inattentive.—  Unaware',  -wares', 
-warz',  adv.  Without  previous  design  or  prepara¬ 
tion;  suddenly;  unexpectedly. 

—  Unbal'anced, -bal'anst,  «.  Not  balanced;  notin 
equipoise;  not  in  equipoise  or  equilibrium ;  unsteady; 
unsound  ;  not  sane.  (Com.)  Not  adjusted  ;  not 
brought  to  an  equality  of  debit  and  credit.— Unbal'- 
lasted,  p.  rt.  Not  furnished  with  ballast;  not  kept 
steady  by  ballast;  unsteady;  freed  from  ballast;  hav¬ 
ing  tlie  ballast  discharged  or  unloaded.  —  Unbar',  v. 
t.  To  remove  a  bar  or  bars  from,  unfasten,  open.  — 
Unbecom'ing,  a.  Not  becoming;  improper  for  the 
person  or  character;  unsuitable;  indecent;  indeco¬ 
rous.  —  Unbegot',  -gotten,  a.  Not  begot;  not  gener¬ 
ated;  esp.,  having  never  been  generated;  having  al¬ 
ways  been  self-existent;  eternal.— Unbelief',  -let',  n. 
The  withholding  of  belief;  incredulity;  disbelief  of 
the  divine  revelation,  or  in  a  divine  providence  or 
scheme  of  redemption;  skepticism;  infidelity.  —  Un- 
believ'er,  n.  One  who  does  not  believe;  an  incred¬ 
ulous  person;  one  who  discredits  revelation,  or  the 
mission,  character,  and  doctrines  of  Christ;  infidel; 
disbeliever;  deist;  skeptic. —Unbeliev'ing,  a.  Not 
believing;  incredulous;  discrediting  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  etc.  —  Unbend',  v.  t.  To  free  from  flexure, 
make  straight;  to  remit  from  a  strain  or  from  exer¬ 
tion;  to  set  at  ease  for  a  time,  relax.  (Naut.)  To 
unfasten  from  the  yards  and  stays  (sails);  to  cast 
loose  or  untie  (a  rope,  etc.)  —  Unbend'ing,  p.  a.  Not 
suffering  flexure;  unyielding;  resolute;  rigid;  inflex¬ 
ible.  —  Unbi'as,  v.  t.  To  free  from  bias  or  prejudice. 

—  Unbind',  v.  t.  To  remove  a  band  from,  free  from 
shackles,  untie,  unfasten,  loose.  —  Unbiem'ished, 
-blem'isht,  a.  Not  blemished;  free  from  turpitude, 
reproach,  or  deformity;  pure;  spotless.— Unblessed', 
-blest',  n.  Not  blest;  excluded  from  benediction; 
wretched;  unhappy.  —  Unbolt',  v.  t.  To  remove  a 
bolt  from  ;  to  unfasten,  open.  —  Unborn',  a.  Not 
born;  not  brought  into  life;  still  to  appear;  future. 

—  Unbo'som,  r  t.  To  disclose  freely;  to  reveal  in 
confidence.  —  Unbound'ed,  a.  Having  no  bound  or 
limit;  unlimited  in  extent;  infinite;  interminable; 
very  great ;  having  no  check  or  control ;  unre¬ 
strained.  —  Unbow'el,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  the  en¬ 
trails;  to  exenterate;  to  eviscerate. —  Unbraid',  v.  t. 
To  separate  the  strands  of;  to  undo  (a  braid),  disen¬ 


tangle.  —  Unbri'dled,  p.  a  Loosed  from  the  bridle, 
or  as  from  the  bridle;  unrestrained;  violent.  —  Un- 
bur'den,  v.  t.  To  relieve  from  a  burden  or  burdens; 
to  throw  off  (a  burden),  unload;  to  free  (the  mind  or 
heart)  from  a  load,  by  disclosing  something. 

—  Uncer'tain,  -ser'tin,  n.  Not  certain;  not  positive¬ 
ly  known;  not  to  be  depended  upon;  not  having  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge;  not  sure  of  the  direction  or  the  re¬ 
sult;  precarious;  doubtful;  dubious;  insecure.—  Un- 
cer'tainty,  -tin-tY,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  un¬ 
certain;  doubtfulness;  dubiousness;  contingency  ; 
want  of  certainty;  want  of  precision;  something  un¬ 
known  or  undetermined.  —  Unchain',  v.  t.  To  free 
from  chains,  confinement,  or  slavery. —  Unchar'ita- 
ble,  rt.  Not  charitable;  contrary  to  charity;  severe 
in  judging;  harsh;  censorious. —  Unchaste  ,  -chast', 
«.  Not  chaste;  not  continent;  not  pure;  libidinous; 
lewd.  —  Unchas'tity,  -ch&s'tY-tY,  n.  Want  of  chas¬ 
tity;  lewdness.  —  Unchris'tian,  -kris'chun,  a.  Not 
Christian;  not  converted  to  the  Christian  faith;  infi¬ 
del;  contrary  to  Christianity;  unbecoming  a  Chris¬ 
tian. —  Unchurch',  v.  t.  To  expel  from  a  church; 
to  deprive  of  the  character  and  rights  of  a  church. — 
Uncir'cumcis'ion,  -ser'kum-sizh'un,  n.  Absence  or 
want  of  circumcision;  those  who  are  not  circum¬ 
cised. —  Unciv'il,  -siv'il,  a.  Not  civilized;  not  civil; 
not  complaisant;  not  courteous;  impolite;  discour¬ 
teous;  uncourtly;  rude;  clownish;  unmannered.  — 
Unciv'ilized,  -Tzd,  a.  Not  civilized;  not  reclaimed 
from  savage  life;  rude;  barbarous.  —  Unciv'illy,  -il- 
1Y,  adv.  —  Unclasp',  v.  t.  To  open  (what  is  fas¬ 
tened  with  a  clasp)  or  loose  (the  clasp  or  grasp  of). 

—  Unclean',  a.  Not  clean  ;  foul ;  dirty  ;  filthy. 
(Jewish  Law.)  Ceremonially  impure.  Morally  im- 

fmre;  sinful.  —Unclinch',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  be  no 
onger  clinched;  to  open,  as  the  closed  hand.  —  Un¬ 
close',  -kloz',  v.  t.  To  open,  disclose,  lay  open. — 
Uncom'fortable,  a.  Not  comfortable;  affording  no 
comfort;  gloomy;  giving  uneasiness.—  Uncom'fort- 
ably,  adv.  —  Uncom'mon,  a.  Not  common;  not  usu¬ 
al;  remarkable;  strange  ;  rare  ;  scarce;  unwonted; 
unusual.  —  Uncom'monly,  adv.  In  an  uncommon 
manner  or  degree;  unusually;  rarely.  — Uncom'pro- 
misTng,  -mlz'ing,  n.  Not  admitting  of  compromise; 
not  agreeing  to  terms;  making  no  truce  or  conces¬ 
sion  ;  obstinate;  unyielding;  inflexible.  —  Uncon¬ 
cern',  a.  Want  of  concern;  absence  of  anxiety; 
freedom  from  solicitude.  —  Unconcerned',  -sernd', 
«.  Not  concerned;  not  anxious;  feeling  no  solici¬ 
tude;  easy  in  mind;  carelessly  secure.— Unconcern'- 
edly,  -ed-lT,  adv.  —  Unconditional,  -dish'un-al,  a. 
Not  conditional,  limited,  or  conditioned;  absolute; 
unreserved.  —  Unconditionally,  adv.  —  Uncon'- 
scionable,  -shun-a-bl,  a.  Not  conscionable;  not  con¬ 
formed  to  reason;  unreasonable;  inordinate;  enor¬ 
mous;  vast. —  Uncon'scionably,  adv.  Unreasonably. 
—  Uncon'scious,  -slius,  a.  Not  conscious;  not  hav¬ 
ing  consciousness;  not  made  the  object  of  conscious¬ 
ness  or  of  distinct  perception;  imperceptible.  —  Un- 
con'sciously,  adv.  —  Uncon'sciousness,  n.  — Uncon'- 
stitu'tional,  n.  Not  constitutional;  not  according 
to  or  permitted  by  the  constitution;  contrary  to  the 
constitution.— Unconvert'ed,  a.  Not  converted;  not 
changed,  as  in  opinion,  or  from  one  faith  to  an¬ 
other;  esp.,  not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  or  to  accept  Christ  as  one’s  personal 
Savior  ;  unregenerate  ;  sinful  ;  impenitent.  —  Un¬ 
couple,  -kup'l,  v.  t.  To  loose,  as  dogs  from  their 
couples;  to  set  loose,  disjoin. —  Uncourt 'eous,  -kert'- 
yus,  a.  Not  courteous;  uncivil;  impolite;  not  kind 
and  complaisant ;  rude.  —  Uncouth',  -kooth',  a. 
Having  awkward  manners;  not  pleasing  in  appear¬ 
ance;  strange;  odd;  unseemly;  awkward;  boorish; 
clumsy.  [Lit.,  unknown;  AS.  uncudh,  unknown, 
strange,  fr.  un-  and  cudli,  known,  p.  p.  of  cv.nnan, 
to  know ;  s.  rt.  can.]  —  Uncouth'ly,  adv.—  Uncouth'- 
ness,  7i.  —  Uncov'er,  v.  t.  To  take  the  cover  from, 
divest  of  covering,  lay  open;  to  take  off  the  hat  or 
cap  of,  bare  the  head  of.  —  v.  i.  To  take  off  the  hat, 
bare  the  head  in  token  of  respect.  —  Uncult'ure, 
-kul'cher,  ?i.  Want  of  culture  or  education. 

— Undaunt'ed,  a.  Not  daunted;  not  to  be  subdued  or 
depressed  by  fear;  hold;  fearless;  intrepid  —  Unde¬ 
ceive',  -sev'1,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  be  no  longer  deceived ; 
to  free  from  deception,  cheat,  fallacy,  or  mistake.  — 
Undeni'able,  «.  Not  deniable:  incapable  of  denial; 
palpably  true;  obvious.  —  Undeni'ably,  adv.  In  an 
undeniable  manner;  so  plainly  as  to  admit  no  con¬ 
tradiction  or  denial.  — Undesign'ing,  -zln'ing,  p.  a. 
Sincere;  upright;  artless;  having  no  artful  or  fraud¬ 
ulent  purpose.  —  Undis'ciplined,  -sY-plind,  a.  Not 
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disciplined,  exercised,  or  taught;  raw. — Undo',  -doo', 
V  t.  [imp.  UNDID  ;  p.  p.  UNDONE  ;  UNDOING.]  To 
reverse  (what  has  been  done),  annul;  to  loose,  open, 
take  to  pieces,  unfasten,  untie;  to  bring  to  poverty, 
ruin,  as  in  reputation,  morals,  etc.  —  Undo'er,  n. 
One  who  undoes  or  brings  destruction.  —  Undone', 
-dun',  )).  />.  of  undo.  Annulled;  destroyed;  ruined. 

—  a.  Not  performed  or  completed.  [Fr.  uu-  and 
done.)  —  Undoubt'ed,  a.  Not  doubted;  not  called  in 
question; indubitable;  indisputable. — Undoubt'edly, 
ado.  In  an  undoubted  manner;  without  doubt;  with¬ 
out  question;  indubitably.— Undress',  v.  t.  To  divest 
of  clothes,  strip;  to  deprive  of  ornaments,  disrobe. 
(J led.)  To  take  the  dressing  or  covering  from,  as  a 
wound.  —  Un'dress,  n.  A  loose,  negligent  dress. 
(Mil.  &  Naval.)  Authorized  habitual  dress  of  officers 
and  soldiers,  but  not  full  uniform.  —  Undue',  -du', 
a.  Not  due;  not  yet  owing;  not  agreeable  to  a  rule 
or  standard,  or  to  duty;  disproportioned;  excessive;  j 
immoderate  ;  inordinate.  —  Undu'ly,  ad v.  In  an 
undue  manner;  not  according  to  duty  or  propriety; 
not  in  proper  proportion;  excessively. 

—  Unearth',  -5rth',  v.  t.  To  drive  or  draw  from  the 
earth,  uncover;  to  bring  out  from  concealment,  bring 
to  light,  disclose.  —  Unearth'ly,  a.  Not  terrestrial ; 
supernatural ;  preternatural.  —  Unea'sy,  -e'zT,  a. 
Not  easy  ;  restless  ;  disturbed  ;  unquiet ;  disturbed 
by  pain,  anxiety,  etc. ;  not  easy  in  manner ;  con¬ 
strained;  stiff;  awkward;  occasioning  want  of  case; 
cramping  ;  disagreeable  ;  unpleasing.  —  Unea'sily, 
-zT-lT,  adv.  —  Unea'siness,  n.  —  Unehd'ing,  a.  Not 
ending  ;  everlasting  ;  eternal.  —  Une'qual,  -kwal,  a. 
Not  equal;  not  matched;  not  of  the  same  size,  length, 
breadth,  quantity,  strength,  talents,  acquirements, 
age,  station,  etc.;  not  uniform;  not  regular.  —  Une'- 
qualed,  -kvvald,  a.  Not  equaled  or  to  be  equaled  ; 
unparalleled;  unrivaled.  —  Une'qually,  adv.  In  an 
unequal  manner;  not  equally;  in  different  degrees. 

—  Unerr'ing,  -er'ing,  a.  Committing  no  mistake; 
incapable  of  error;  incapable  of  failure;  certain. — 
Uno'ven,  -e'vn,  a.  Noteven;  not  level;  not  uniform; 
rough  ;  not  equal ;  not  of  equal  length.  —  Uneven 
number.  A  number  not  divisible  by  2  without  a  re¬ 
mainder  ;  an  odd  number.  — Une'venness,  n.-Un- 
exam'pled,  -egz-am'pld,  a.  Having  no  example  or 
similar  case  ;  without  precedent ;  unprecedented  ; 
unparalleled.  —  Unexceptionable,  -eks-sep'shun-a- 
bl,  a.  Not  liable  to  any  exception  or  objection;  un¬ 
objectionable;  faultless;  good;  excellent.— Unexcep'- 
tionably,  adv.  —  Unexpect'ed,  a.  Not  expected; 
coming  without  warning;  not  provided  against;  sud¬ 
den.  —  Unexpect'edly,  adv. 

—  Unfail 'ing,  p.  a.  Not  failing  :  not  liable  to  fail  ; 
not  capable  of  being  exhausted.  —  Unfair',  -far',  a. 
Not  fair  ;  not  honest ;  not  impartial;  disingenuous  ; 
using  or  involving  trick  or  artifice.  —  Unfair  'ly,  adv. 

—  Unfair'ness,  n.  —  Unfaith'ful,  -ful,  a.  Not  faith¬ 
ful;  not  observant  of  promises,  vows,  allegiance,  or 
duty  ;  violating  trust  or  confidence  ;  perfidious  ; 
treacherous;  disloyal ;  undutiful.  —  Unfaith'fully, 
adv.  —  Unfaith'fulness,  n.—  Unfas'ten,  -fas'n,  v.  I. 
To  loose,  unfix,  unbind,  untie.  —  Unfath'omable. 
-fath'um-a-bl,  a.  Not  fathomable;  not  to  be 
sounded  with  a  line  of  ordinary  length;  too  deep 
to  be  measured.  — Unfavorable,  a.  Not  favorable; 
not  propitious;  not  disposed  or  adapted  to  counte-  J 
nance  or  support;  adverse;  contrary;  discouraging.  ! 

—  Unfavorably,  adv.  —  Unfeel'ing,  a.  Destitute  of 
feeling  ;  void  of  sensibility  ;  insensible  ;  without 
kind  feelings  ;  cruel ;  hard-hearted.  —  Unfet'ter,  v. 
t.  To  loose  from  fetters,  unshackle  ;  to  free  from 
restraint,  set  at  liberty.  —  Unfil'ial,  -fil'yal,  a.  Un¬ 
suitable  to  a  son  or  child;  undutiful;  not  becoming 
a  child.  —Unfinished,  -fin'isht,  a.  Not  finished; 
not  brought  to  an  end;  imperfect;  incomplete. — 
Unfit',  a.  Not  fit;  unqualified;  improper;  unsuit¬ 
able.  —  v.  t.  To  make  unsuitable,  deprive  of  the 
strength,  skill,  or  proper  qualities  for  anything;  to 
disqualify.  —  Unfit'ly,  adv.  In  an  unfit  manner; 
not  properly;  unsuitably.  — Unfit'ness,  n.  —Unfix', 
v.  t.  To  loosen  from  a  fastening,  detach  from  any¬ 
thing  that  holds,  unhinge.  —  Unfold',  v.  t.  To  open 
the  lolds  of,  expand,  spread  out ;  to  open  (anything 
covered  or  close),  lay  open  to  view  or  contemplation ; 
to  release  from  a  fold  or  pen,  display,  disclose,  re¬ 
veal,  declare,  tell.  —  Unformed',  -forma',  p.  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  destroyed;  not  formed;  Dot  arranged 
into  regular  shape,  order,  or  relations.  —  Unformed 
stars.  ( Astron .)  Stars  not  grouped  into  any  con¬ 
stellation. — Unfort'unate,  -f6rt'u-nat,  a.  Not  fortu¬ 
nate;  not  prosperous;  unlucky;  attended  with  mis¬ 


fortune:  unhappy.  —  Unfort'unately,  adv.  —  Un- 
found'ed,  a.  Not  founded;  not  built  or  established; 
having  no  foundation;  baseless;  vain;  idle.  —  Un- 
fre'quent,  -kweut,  a.  Not  frequent;  not  happening 
oiten;  infrequent.  —  Unfrequent 'ed,  a.  Rarely  vis¬ 
ited;  seldom  resorted  to  by  human  beings.  — Unfre'- 
quently,  adv.  —  Unfriend'od,  -frend'ed,  a.  Wanting 
i riends ;  not  countenanced  or  supported.— Unfriend '- 
ly,  -IT,  a.  Not  friendly  ;  not  kind  or  benevolent ; 
hostile  ;  not  favorable  ;  not  adapted  to  promote  or 
support  any  object.— Unfriend'iiness,  n.  — Unfruit'- 
ful,  -froot'ful,  a.  Not  producing  fruit;  barren;  not 
producing  offspring;  not  prolific ;  not  producing 
good  effects  or  works;  unproductive;  not  fertile.— 
Unfruit'fulness,  n.  —  Unfurl',  -ferl',  v.  1.  [-furled 
(-l’erld'),  -fukung.]  To  loose  from  a  furled  state, 
unfold,  expand,  open,  spread.— Unfur'nish,  v.  t.  To 
strip  of  furniture,  divest,  leave  naked. 

—  Ungain'ly,  -gan'IT,  a.  Not  expert  or  dexterous; 
clumsy;  awkward;  uncouth.  [ME.  uiujeinliclie ,  awk¬ 
wardly,  horribly,  ungein ,  inconvenient,  fr.  AS.  inl¬ 
and  Ic.  gegn,  ready,  serviceable,  convenient;  s.  rt.  Ic. 
gegn  a,  to  meet,  suit,  gegn,  against,  E.  again.]  —  Un- 
gen'er-ous,-jen'er-us,  a.  Not  generous;  illiberal;  ig¬ 
noble;  unkind;  dishonorable.— Ungen'erously,  adv. 

—  Ungird',  -gerd',  v.  t.  [-girded  or  -girt  (-gert'l, 
-girding.]  To  loose  from  a  girdle  or  band,  unbind. 

—  Unglue',  -glu',  v.  t.  To  separate  (anything  glued 
or  cemented).— Ungod'ly,  -IT,  a.  Not  godly;  neglect¬ 
ing  the  fear  and  worship  of  God:  wicked;  impious; 
sinful;  polluted  by  sin  or  wickedness.  —  Ungod'li- 
ness,  n.  — Ungov'ernable,  -guv'ern-a-bl,  a.  Not  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  governed,  ruled,  or  restrained;  licen¬ 
tious;  wild;  unbridled.  — Ungov'ernably,  adv.  —  Un- 
grace'ful,  -ful,  a.  Not  graceful ;  not  marked  with 
ease  and  dignity ;  wanting  beauty  and  elegance  ; 
awkward;  clumsy.  —  Ungrace'fully,  adv.  —  Ungra'- 
cious,  -slius,  a.  Not  gracious;  showing  no  grace  or 
kindness  of  heart ;  without  good  will ;  offensive  ; 
unpleasing;  unacceptable;  not  favored.  — Ungrate'- 
ful,  a.  Not  grateful;  not  thankful  for  favors;  un¬ 
pleasing;  unacceptable;  disagreeable.— Ungrate'ful- 
ly,  atlv. 

—  Unhal'low^  -lo,  v.  t.  To  profane,  desecrate.  —  Un- 
hal'lowed,  -lod,  p.  and  a.  Not  hallowed,  or  con¬ 
secrated  ;  unholy  ;  profane  ;  impious.  —  Unhand'- 
some,  -lian'sum,  a.  Not  handsome;  not  beautiful; 
ungraceful ;  unbecoming  ;  unfair  ;  illiberal ;  disin¬ 
genuous;  not  generous  or  decorous;  uncivil;  unpo- 
lite.  —  Unhand'somely,  adv.  —  Unhand'y,  -T,  a.  Not 
handy  ;  not  dexterous;  not  ready  in  the  use  of  the 
hands;  awkward;  not  convenient.  —  Unhand'ily, 
-T-1T,  adv.  —  Unhap'py,  -pT,  a.  Not  happy  or  fortu¬ 
nate  ;  unfortunate;  unlucky;  in  a  degree  miserable 
or  wretched;  marked  by  infelicity;  distressed;  evil; 
afflicted;  calamitous;  miserable  :  wretched.  —  Un- 
hap'pily,  -pT-lT,  adv.  —  Unhap'piness,  n.—  Unhar- 
mo'nious.  -mo'nT-us,  a.  Not  harmonious;  inharmo¬ 
nious.  —  Unhar'ness,  v.  t.  To  strip  of  harness;  to 
disarm,  divest  of  armor.— Unhealth'fulness,  -helth'- 
ful-nes,  n,  Quality  of  being  unhealthy;  unwhole- 
someness  ;  insalubriousness.  —  Unhealth'y,  -T,  a. 
Wanting  health;  habitually  weak  or  indisposed;  un¬ 
sound;  wanting  vigor;  abounding  with  disease;  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  preservation  of  health  ;  insalubri¬ 
ous;  unwholesome;  not  indicating  health  or  result¬ 
ing  from  health;  morbid.  —  Unhealthily,  -T-lT,  adv. 

—  Unhealth 'iness,  w.  —  Unheard',  -herd',  a.  Not 
heard;  not  perceived  by  the  ear;  without  having 
stated  one’s  side  of  a  question  or  made  a  defense  ; 
not  known  by  fame  ;  not  illustrious ;  obscure.  — 
Unhinge',  -hinj',  v.  t.  To  take  from  the  hinges  ;  to 
displace,  unfix  by  violence;  to  render  unstable  or 
wavering. —  Unhitch',  -Inch',  v.  t.  To  free  from 
being  hitched,  or  as  if  from  being  hitched.  — Unho' 
ly,a.  Notholy;  not  hallowed;  not  consecrated;  pro¬ 
fane;  wicked;  impious.  —  Unhorse',  v.  t.  To  throw 
from  a  horse,  cause  to  dismount.  —  Unhouse', 
•howz'i  v.  t.  To  drive  from  a  house  or  habitation, 
dislodge  ;  to  deprive  of  shelter.  —  Unhous'eled, 
-houz'ld,  a.  Not  having  received  the  sacrament. 
[AS.  mm-  and  husel,  the  eucharist,  Goth,  hunsl,  a  sac¬ 
rifice  ;  peril,  s.  rt.  Gr.  kainein,  Skr.  kshin,  to  kill.] 

—  Unhurt',  a.  Not  hurt;  not  harmed  ;  free  fron; 
wound  or  injury;  safejmd  sound. 

—  Unimpeach'able,  -pech'a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  im¬ 
peached  ;  exempt  from  liability  to  accusation  ;  free 
from  stain,  guilt,  or  fault ;  irreproachable  ;  blame, 
less. —  Unin'terested,  a.  Not  interested;  not  hav¬ 
ing  any  interest  or  property  in  ;  having  nothing  at 
stake;  not  having  the  mind  or  the  passions  engaged. 
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—  Unin'fcerrupt'ed,  a.  Not  interrupted  or  broken  ; 
continuous. 

—  Unjoint',  v.  t.  To  disjoint.  —  Unjoint'ed,  p.  a. 
Having  no  joint  or  articulation  ;  disjointed.  —  Un¬ 
just',  a.  Acting  contrary  to  the  standard  of  rigid 
established  by  the  divine  law;  not  animated  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  justice;  contrary  to  justice  and  right; 
wrongful.  —  Unjust'ly,  adv. 

—  Unkempt',  -kemt',  a.  Not  combed  ;  slovenly  ; 
unpolished  ;  rough.  [Fr.  un-  and  ME.  kembed,  p. 
p.  of  kemben ,  AS.  cemban ,  to  comb,  canib,  a  comb,  q. 
v.J—  Unkind',  a.  Wanting  in  kindness  or  benevo¬ 
lence;  cruel;  harsh.  —  Unkind'ly,  -IT,  a.  Not  kind; 
unkind  ;  unnatural ;  contrary  to  nature  ;  unfavor¬ 
able  ;  malignant.  —  adv.  In  an  unkindly  manner; 
without  affection;  cruelly;  unnaturally.  —  Unkind'- 
liness,  a.  —  Unkind'ness,  w.  —  Unknit',  -nit',  v.  t. 
[-KNIT  or  -KNITTED  ;  -knitting.  J  To  separate 
(threads  that  are  knit);  to  open,  loose  (work  that 
is  knit  or  knotted);  to  smooth  (a  brow). 

—  Unlace',  -las',  v.  t.  To  loosen  or  remove  the  cord, 
lacing,  or  strings  by  which  a  thing  is  drawn  to¬ 
gether  or  fastened;  to  loose  the  dress, etc.,  of.  (Nitut.) 
To  loose  and  take  off,  as  a  bonnet  from  a  sail,  or  to 
cast  off,  as  any  lacing  in  auy  part  of  the  rigging  of  a 
vessel. —  Unlade',  -lad',  v.  t.  [imp.  -laded;  />.  p. 
-laded  or  -laden  (-la'dn),  -lading. J  To  unload, 
take  out  the  cargo  of;  to  remove  (a  load  or  burden), 
discharge.  —Unlash',  v.  t.  ( Naut .)  To  loose  (that 
which  is  lashed  or  tied  down).  —  Unlatch',  v.  i.  To 
open  or  unfasten  by  lifting  the  latch.— Unlaw'ful,  a. 
Not  lawful;  contrary  to  law;  illegal;  not  permitted 
by  law.  —  Unlawfully,  adv.  —  Unlawfulness,  a.  — 
Unlay',  v.  t.  [-laid  (-lad'), -laying.]  (Naut.)  To  un¬ 
twist.  — Unlearn'ed,  -lSrn'ed,  a.  Not  learned;  igno¬ 
rant;  illiterate;  not  instructed;  not  gained  bv  study; 
not  known;  not  suitable  to  a  learned  man.— Unlike', 
a.  Not  like  ;  dissimilar;  diverse;  having  no  resem¬ 
blance.  —  Unlike'ly,  a.  Not  likely  ;  improbable  ; 
not  to  be  reasonably  expected  ;  likely  to  fail ;  un¬ 
promising.  —  adv.  In  an  unlikely  manner  ;  improb¬ 
ably.—  Unlike'ness,  n.  Want  of  resemblance;  dis¬ 
similitude.  —Unlim'ber,  v.  t.  (Mil.)  To  detach  the 
limber  from.  —  Unlim'ited,  a.  Not  limited;  having 
no  bounds  ;  boundless  ;  undefined  ;  indefinite  ;  not 
bounded  by  proper  exceptions  ;  unconfined  ;  not  re¬ 
strained. —  Unload',  v.  t.  To  take  the  load  from, 
discharge  of  a  load  or  cargo,  disburden  ;  to  relieve 
from  anything  onerous  or  troublesome.  ( Stock  Ex¬ 
change.)  To  sell  out  (stock). —  Unlock',  v.  t.  To 
unfasten  (what  is  locked)  ;  to  open,  in  general ;  to 
lay  open. — Unloose',  v.  t.  To  loose,  unfasten,  let 
go,  set  free.  —  v.  i.  To  fall  in  pieces,  loose  all  con¬ 
nection  or  union. — Unloos'en,  -loos'n,  v.  t.  To 
loosen,  unloose.  [The  words  unloose  and  unloosen 
are  not  necessary,  the  idea  being  expressed  by  loose 
and  loosen.~\  —  Unlovely,  -luv'lT,  a.  Not  lovely;  des¬ 
titute  of  the  qualities  which  attract  love,  or  posses¬ 
sing  qualities  that  excite  dislike;  disagreeable;  dis¬ 
pleasing. —  Unluck'v,  -Y,  a.  Not  lucky;  unfortu¬ 
nate;  not  successful;  unhappy;  ill-omened;  inaus¬ 
picious  ;  slightly  mischievous  ;  mischievously  wag¬ 
gish.  —  Unluck'ily,  -Y-1Y,  adv.  —  Unluck'iness.  n. 

—  Unmake',  -mak',  v.  t.  [-made, -making.]  To  de¬ 
stroy  or  change  the  form  and  qualities  of,  deprive  of 
being,  uncreate.  —  Unmal'leable,  -mal'le-a-bl,  a. 
Not  malleable;  not  capable  of  being  hammered  into 
a  plate,  or  of  being  extended  by  beating.  —  Unman', 
v.  t.  [-manned  (-mand'),  -manning.]  To  emascu¬ 
late,  deprive  of  virility  ;  to  deprive  of  the  courage 
and  fortitude  of  a  man;  to  dishearten,  deject;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  men.  — Unman'ly,  a.  Unsuitable  to  a  man; 
effeminate  ;  not  worthy  of  a  noble  mind  ;  ignoble  ; 
base;  ungenerous;  cowardly.  —  Unman'nerly,  -nSr- 
1Y,  a.  Not  mannerly;  not  having  good  manners;  ill 
bred  ;  rude  in  behavior.  —  Unmask',  v.  t.  To  strip 
of  a  mask  or  of  disguise;  to  lay  open,  expose.  —  Un- 
mean'ing,  a.  Not  meaning ;  destitute  of  meaning 
or  signification  ;  inexpressive;  not  indicating  intelli- 

ence.— Unmer'chantable,  -mer'chant-a-bl,  a.  Not 

t  for  market ;  unsalable, —  said  of  goods  damaged 
or  imperfect,  or  offered  in  too  large  a  bulk  or  too 
small  a  quantity,  or  superseded  by  some  other  article, 
etc.  —  Unmer'ciful,  -sY-fud,  a.  Not  merciful ;  indis¬ 
posed  to  mercy  or  grace  ;  cruel  ;  inhuman  ;  uncon¬ 
scionable  ;  exorbitant.  —  Unmer'cifully,  adv.  —  Un- 
mer'cifulness,  n.  —  Unmistak'able,  -tak'a-bl,  a. 
Incapable  of  being  mistaken  or  misunderstood  ; 
clear  ;  evident ;  pronounced  ;  distinct.  —  Unmoor', 
-m<3or',  v.  t.  (Naut.)  To  cause  to  ride  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  anchor,  after  having  been  moored  by  2  or  more 


cables  ;  to  loose  from  anchorage.  —  Unmuf'fle,  -fl, 
v.  t.  To  take  a  covering  from  (the  face);  to  remove 
the  muffling  of  (a  drum). —  Unmuz'zle,  -zl,  v.  t.  To 
loose  from  a  muzzle;  to  remove  a  muzzle  from. 

—  Unnat'ural,  -nach'u-ral,  a.  Not  in  conformity  to 
nature;  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature;  contrary  to 
the  natural  feelings  ;  acting  without  the  natural  af¬ 
fections.  —  Unnat'urally,  adv.  —  Unnecessary, 
-nes'es-sa-rY,  a.  Not  necessary ;  not  required  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  useless  ;  needless. 

—  Unnec'essarily,  adv.  —  Unnec'essariness,  n.  — 
Unneigh'borly,  -na'ber-lY,  a.  Not  neighborly;  not 
suitable  to  the  duties  of  a  neighbor;  unfriendly;  un¬ 
kind.—  Unnerve',  -nerv',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  nerve, 
force,  or  strength;  to  weaken,  enfeeble. 

—  Unos'tenta'tious,  -os'ten-ta'shus,  «.  Not  osten¬ 
tatious;  not  boastful;  not  making  show  and  parade; 
modest;  unassuming;  not  glaring;  not  show}'. 

—  Unpack',  v.  t.  To  open  (things  packed);  to  re¬ 
move  the  contents  of  (a  trunk,  case  of  goods,  etc.). 

—  Unpal'atable,  a.  Not  palatable;  offensive  to  the 
taste  ;  nauseous.  —  Unpar'alleled,  a.  Having  no 
parallel  or  equal  ;  unequaled  ;  unmatched.  —  Un- 
par  ^iament 'ary,  -lY-ment'a-rY,  a.  Contrary  to  the 
usages  or  rules  of  proceeding  in  Parliament  or  in 
legislative  bodies  ;  not  permissible  in.  etc.  —  Un¬ 
pin',  v.  t.  To  loose  from  pins  ;  to  unfasten  (what 
is  held  together  by  pins).  —  Unpleas'ant,  -plez'ant, 
a.  Not  pleasant;  displeasing.—  Unpleas'antly,  adv. 
— Unpleas'antness,  n.— Unpop'ular,  a.  Not  popular: 
not  having  the  public  favor;  disliked  by  the  people 
and  community.  —  Unpop'ular 'ity,  -u-lfir'Y-tY,  n. 
State  of  being  unpopular.  —  Unprecedented,  -pres'- 
e-dent-ed,  a.  Having  no  precedent  or  example;  not 
preceded  by  a  like  case  ;  not  having  the  authority 
of  prior  example;  novel ;  new.  —  Unprec'edentedly, 
adv.  —  Unprej'udiced,  -prej'u-dist,  a.  Not  preju¬ 
diced  ;  free  from  undue  bias  or  prepossession  ;  im¬ 
partial;  not  warped  by  prejudice.  —  Unpretend 'ing, 
a.  Not  pretending;  making  no  pretense;  not  claim¬ 
ing  distinction  ;  modest.  —  Unpretend'ingly,  adv. 

—  Unprin'cipled,  -sY-pld,  a.  Not  having  settled 
principles  ;  having  no  good  moral  principles  ;  desti¬ 
tute  of  virtue  ;  profligate.  —  Unproductive,  -tiv,  a. 
Not  productive;  barren;  not  producing  large  crops; 
not  making  profitable  returns  for  labor;  not  profita¬ 
ble  ;  not  producing  profit  or  interest,  as  capital  ;  not 
efficient;  not  producing  any  effect.—  Unprof'itable, 
a.  Not  profitable;  bringing  no  profit;  producing  no 
gain,  improvement,  or  advantage;  useless.  —  Un- 
prof'itably,  adv.  —  Unprom'ising,  a.  Not  promis¬ 
ing  ;  not  affording  a  prospect  of  success,  excellence, 
profit,  etc.  —  Unpros'perous,  a.  Not  prosperous  ; 
not  attended  with  success  ;  unfortunate. 

—  Unqualified,  -kwol'Y-fid,  a.  Not  qualified;  not 
having  the  requisite  talents,  abilities,  or  accomplish¬ 
ments  ;  not  having  taken  the  requisite  oaths  ;  not 
modified  or  restricted  by  conditions  or  exceptions  ; 
absolute;  unconditional.  —  Unquestionable,  a.  Not 

uestionable ;  not  to  be  questioned ;  not  to  be 

oubted;  indubitable;  certain.  —  Unquestionably, 
adv— Unqui'et, a.  Not  quiet;  not  calm  or  tranquil ; 
restless ;  uneasy  ;  agitated  ;  disturbed.  —  Unqui'et- 
ness,  n. 

—  Unrav'el,  -rav'l,  v.  t.  To  disentangle,  disengage, 
or  separate  (threads  that  are  knit)  ;  to  clear  from 
complication  or  difficulty  ;  to  unfold,  solve  ;  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  connected  or  united  parts  of;  to  throw  into 
disorder,  confuse. —  Unread'y,  -red'Y,  a.  Not  ready 
or  prepared:  not  prompt  or  quick;  slow;  awkward; 
clumsy.  —  Unre'al,  a.  Not  real;  unsubstantial  ; 
having  appearance  only.  —  Unreasonable,  -re'zn-a- 
bl,  a.  Exceeding  the  bounds  of  reason  ;  claiming 
or  insisting  on  more  than  is  fit ;  immoderate  ;  exor¬ 
bitant  ;  inordinate.  —  Unrea'sonablene38,  n.  —  Un¬ 
reasonably,  adv.  —  Unreli'able,  a.  Not  reliable  ; 
not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  not  trustworthy.  —  Unre- 
mit'ting,  a.  Not  abating  ;  not  relaxing  fora  time; 
incessant;  continued;  persevering.  —  Unreserved', 
-zervd',  a.  Not  reserved;  not  retained  when  a  part 
is  granted  ;  not  limited  or  restrained  ;  not  withheld 
in  part  ;  full  ;  entire  ;  concealing  or  withholding 
nothing;  free;  open;  frank.  —  Unrest',  n.  Want  of 
rest  or  repose;  unquietness;  uneasiness. —  Unrid'dle, 
-dl,  v.  t.  To  read  the  riddle  of  ;  to  solve  or  explain. 
— Unright'eous,  -ri'chus.a.  Not  righteous;  not  just; 
evil:  wicked;  contrary  to  law  and  equity;  unjust.— 
Unright'eousness,  «.  —  Unrip',  v.  t.  To  rip.  (The 
prefix  in  this  word  is  superfluous,  as  unrip  signifies 
simply  to  rip.]  —  Unripe',  -rip',  a.  Not  ripe  ;  not 
mature  ;  not  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  ;  not 
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seasonable:  not  yet  proper;  not  prepared  ;  not  com¬ 
pleted.  —  Unroll',  -rol',  r.  t.  To  open  (what  is 
rolled  or  convolved):  to  display,  lay  open.  —  Unruf'- 
fled,  -fid,  a.  Not  ruffled;  calm;  tranquil  ;  peaceful  ; 
uiet.  —  Uniu'ly,  -roo'lY,  a  Not  submissive  to  rule; 
isrcgarding  restraint  ;  disposed  to  violate  law  ;  apt 
to  break  over  fences  and  escape  from  inclosures; 
ungovernable  ;  turbulent ;  refractory.  [For  unrule- 
ly ,  fr.  un-  and  rule.] 

—  Unsad'dle,  -dl,  v.  t.  To  strip  of  a  saddle,  take  the 
saddle  from;  to  throw  from  the  saddle,  unhorse. — 
Unsafe',  a.  Not  safe;  not  free  from  danger;  exposed 
to  peril;  dangerous;  perilous;  hazardous.  —  Unsa'- 
vory,  -vSr-Y,  a.  Not  savory;  having  no  savor;  taste¬ 
less;  insipid;  disagreeable  to  the  taste  or  smell;  of¬ 
fensive;  disgusting.  —  Unsay',  v.  t.  To  recant  or  re¬ 
call  (what  lias  been  said);  to  retract,  take  back  again. 
—Unscrew',  v.  t.  To  draw  the  screws  from ;  to  loosen 
or  withdraw  (a  screw)  by  turning  it.  —  Unscrupu¬ 
lous,  -skrdo'pu-lus,  a.  Nk>t  scrupulous;  having  no 
scruples  ;  unprincipled  ;  unrestrained  ;  ruthless.  — 
Unseal',  v.  t.  To  break  or  remove  the  seal  of;  to 
open  (what  is  sealed);  to  disclose.  —  Unsearch'a- 
ble,  a.  Not  searchable  ;  impenetrable  by  search¬ 
ing  or  exploring;  inscrutable;  hidden;  mysterious. 

—  Unseasonable,  -se'zn-a-bl,  a.  Not  seasonable  ; 
not  in  the  proper  season  or  time  ;  ill-timed  ;  un¬ 
timely;  beyond  the  usual  time;  late;  not  suited  to 
the  time  or  occasion;  unfit;  not  suited  to  time  of  the 
year.  —  Unsea'sonably,  adv.  In  an  unseasonable 
manner;  not  seasonably;  notin  due  time,  or  not  in 
the  usual  time. —  Unseat',  v.  t.  To  throw  from  the 
seat;  to  deprive  of  a  seat.  —  Unsea'worthy,  a.  Not 
in  a  fit  state,  as  to  soundness  of  timbers,  state  of  re¬ 
pairs,  equipments,  crew,  and  all  respects,  to  encoun¬ 
ter  the  perils  of  a  sea-voyage.  —  Unseem'ly,  a.  Not 
seemly;  not  fit  or  becoming;  uncomely;  unbecom¬ 
ing;  indecent.  —  adv.  In  an  unseemly  or  unbecom¬ 
ing  manner;  indecently.  —  Unseen',  a.  Not  seen; 
not  discovered;  invisible;  not  discoverable.  —  Un- 
S9t'tle,  -set'tl,  v.  t.  To  move  or  loosen  from  a  fixed 
state  ;  to  unhinge,  make  uncertain  or  fluctuating, 
unfix,  disconcert,  displace,  confuse,  disorder.  —  v.  t. 
To  become  unfixed.  —  Unshack'le,  -shak'l,  v.  t.  To 
loose  from  shackles  or  bonds,  set  free  from  restraint, 
unfetter.  —  Unsheathe',  -sheth',  v.  t.  To  draw  from 
the  sheath  or  scabbard,  as  a  sword  ;  hence,  to  un¬ 
sheathe  the  sword  sometimes  signifies  to  commence 
or  make  war. — Unship',  v.  t.  To  take  out  of  a  ship 
or  other  water-craft;  to  remove  (any  part  or  imple¬ 
ment)  from  the  place  in  a  ship,  etc.,  where  it  is 
fixed  or  fitted. — Unsight'ly,  a.  Not  sightly;  disa¬ 
greeable  to  the  eye;  ugly;  deformed.  —  Unskill'ful, 
a.  Not  skillful;  wanting  the  knowledge  and  dex¬ 
terity  acquired  by  observation,  use,  and  experience; 
awkward;  bungling;  clumsy.  —  Unskill 'fulness,  n. 

—  Unso'ciable,  -so'sha-bl,  a.  Not  sociable;  not  in¬ 
clined  to  society;  averse  to  companionship  or  con¬ 
versation;  solitary;  reserved.  —  Unso'ciably,  adv. — 
Unso'ciabil'ity,  -sha-bil'Y-tY,  n.  —  Unsound',  a.  Not 
sound;  wanting  anything  essential;  deficient;  de¬ 
fective;  diseased;  decayed;  infirm;  sickly;  not  sound 
in  character ;  not  honest ;  not  faithful ;  not  to  be 
trusted;  not  sincere;  deceitful  ;  not  orthodox  ;  ill- 
founded  ;  erroneous;  wrong;  sophistical;  not  close; 
not  compact;  not  solid;  not  strong;  not  fast;  not 
calm  ;  not  well  established  ;  questionable.  —  Un- 
sound'ly,  adv.  —  Unsound'ness,  n.  —  Unspar'ing, 
-sp&r'ing,  a.  Not  sparing ;  not  parsimonious  ;  lib¬ 
eral;  profuse.  —  Unspeak'able,  a.  Not  speakable; 
incapable  of  being  uttered  or  adequately  described; 
inexpressible;  unutterable;  ineffable.  —  Unspeak'- 
ably,  adv.  — Unspot'ted,  a.  Not  spotted;  free  from 
spot ;  free  from  moral  stain  ;  untainted  with  guilt  ; 
unblemished;  immaculate.  —  Unstead'y,  -sted'Y,  a. 
Notsteady;  not  constant;  mutable;  variable;  change¬ 
able.  —  Unsteadily,  -Y-1Y,  adv.  —  Unstead'iness,  w.— 
Unstock',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  a  stock,  remove  the 
stock  from;  to  remove  from  the  stocks,  as  a  ship.  — 
Unstop',  v.  t.  To  free  from  a  stopple,  as  a  bottle  or 
cask ;  to  free  from  any  obstruction,  open.— Unstring', 
v.  t.  r-STKUNG', -strino'ing.]  To  deprive  of  strings; 
to  relax  the  tension  of,  loosen;  to  take  from  a  string. 

—  Unsuccess'ful,  -ses'ful,  a.  Not  successful ;  not 
producing  the  desired  event;  not  fortunate;  meeting 
with,  or  resulting  in,  failure;  unhappy.  —  Unsuita¬ 
ble,  -sQt'a-bl,  a.  Not  suitable;  not  adapted;  unfit; 
unbecoming;  improper.  —  Unsuit'ably,  adv.  —  Un- 
swear',  -swar,  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  -swore  (-swdr');  p.  p. 
-sworn;  -swearing.]  To  recant  or  recall  (an  oath); 
to  recall  after  having  sworn. 
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—  Untan'gle,  -tan'gl,  v.  t.  To  loose  Irom  tangles  or 
intricacy,  disentangle.  —  Unteach',  v.  t.  [-taught 
(-tawt'),  -teaching.]  To  cause  to  forget,  or  lose 
from  memory  (what  has  been  taught).  —  Unthink'- 
ing,  a.  Not  thinking;  not  heedful;  inconsiderate; 
not  indicating  thought  or  reflection;  thoughtless.  — 
Unthread',  -thred',  v.  t.  To  draw  or  take  out  a  thread 
from;  to  deprive  of  ligaments,  loose  the  ligaments  or 
threads  of. —  Untie',  v.t.  [-tied  (-tid'), -tying.]  To 
loosen,  disengage  the  parts  of  (a  knot);  to  free  from 
any  fastening,  let  loose,  unbind;  to  loosen  from  coils 
or  convolution;  to  free  from  hindrance  or  obstruc¬ 
tion;  to  resolve,  unfold,  clear.  —  Untime'ly,  a.  Not 
timely;  happening  before  the  usual  or  natural  time; 
premature;  unseasonable.  —  adv.  Before  the  natu¬ 
ral  or  usual  time;  prematurely;  unseasonably.— Un¬ 
told',  a.  Not  told;  not  related;  not  revealed;  no<; 
numbered  or  counted.— Unto'ward,  -to'ard,  a.  Frf 
ward;  perverse;  refractory;  awkward;  ungraceful, 
inconvenient :  troublesome  ;  unmanageable.  —  Ui» 
to'wardly,  adv.  Perversely.  —  a.  Perverse  ;  frO 
ward;  awkward;  untoward.  —  Unto'wardness,  n.  — 
Untrav'eled,  -eld,  a.  Not  traveled:  not  trodden  by 
lassengers;  having  never  seen  foreign  countries;  not 
laving  gained  experience  by  travel.  —  Untrue', 

-trbo',  a.  Not  true;  false;  contrary  to  the  fact;  not 
faithful;  inconstant;  not  fulfilling  duties;  false;  dis¬ 
loyal.  —  Untru'ly,  adv.  In  an  untrue  manner;  not 
truly;  falsely;  not  according  to  reality.  —  Untruth', 
n.  The  quality  of  being  untrue;  contrariety  to  truth; 
falsehood;  want  of  veracity;  treachery;  want  of  fi¬ 
delity;  that  which  is  untrue;  a  false  assertion;  lie; 
falsehood.  —  Untwine',  v.  t.  To  untwist,  disentan¬ 
gle,  separate  (that  which  winds  or  clasps).  —  Un¬ 
twist',  v.  t.  or  f.  To  separate  and  open  (threads 
twisted);  to  turn  back  that  which  is  twisted,  or  as 
that  which  is  twisted ;  to  open,  disentangle  (intri¬ 
cacy). 

—  Unu'sual.  -u'zhu-al,  a.  Not  usual;  uncommon; 
rare.  —  Unu'sually,  adv.  —  Unut'terable,  a.  Inca¬ 
pable  of  being  uttered  or  expressed;  ineffable;  inex¬ 
pressible. 

—  Unvail',  -val',  v.  t.  To  remove  avail  from;  un¬ 
veil.— Unval'ued,  -tid,  a.  Not  valued;  without  val¬ 
ue  ;  having  no  value  ;  invaluable.  —  Unvary'ing,  n. 
Not  altering  ;  not  liable  to  change. — Unvar'nished, 
-viir'nisht,  a.  Not  overlaid  with  varnish;  not  arti¬ 
ficially  colored  or  adorned;  not  artfully  embellished; 
plain.  —  Unveil',  -val',  v.  t.  To  remove  a  veil  from, 
divest  of, a  veil,  uncover,  disclose  to  view. 

—  Unwarped',  -wSrpt',  a.  Not  warped;  not  biased; 
not  turned  from  the  true  direction;  impartial.—  Un¬ 
warrantable,  -wbr'rant-,  a.  Not  warrantable;  in¬ 
defensible;  not  vindicable;  not  justifiable;  illegal; 
unjust ;  improper.  —  Unwarrantably,  adv.  —  Un- 
wa'ry,  -rY,  a.  Not  vigilant  against  danger;  not  cau¬ 
tious;  unguarded;  precipitate.  —  Unwa'rily.  adv. — 
Unwa'riness,  n.  —  Unwea'ried,  -we'rid,  a.  Not  wea¬ 
ried;  not  fatigued  or  tired;  persistent;  not  tiring  or 
wearying;  indefatigable.— Unweave',  -wev',  v.  t.  To 
unfold,  undo  (what  has  been  woven).  — Unwell',  a. 
Not  well;  indisposed;  not  in  good  health;  somewhat 
ill;  ailing;  ill  from  menstruation;  affected  with,  or 
having,  catamenial  discharges ;  menstruant.  —  Un- 
wholo'some,  -hol'sum,  a.  Not  wholesome;  unfavor¬ 
able  to  health;  insalubrious;  pernicious;  injudicious. 

—  Unwhole'someness,  n.  —  Unwield'y,  -weld'Y,  a. 
Not  wieldy  ;  movable  with  difficulty  ;  unmanagea¬ 
ble;  bulky;  ponderous.  —  Unwill'ing,  a.  Not  will¬ 
ing;  loath;  disinclined;  reluctant.  —  Unwill'ingly, 
aclv.  In  an  unwilling  manner  ;  not  cheerfully  ;  re¬ 
luctantly.  —  Unwill'ingness,  n.  —  Unwind',  v.  t. 
[-wound,  -winding.]  To  wind  off;  to  loose  or  sep¬ 
arate  (what  is  wound  or  convolved);  to  disentangle. 

—  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  unwound;  to  be  capable  of 
being  unwound.  —  Unwise',  a.  Not  wise;  defective 
in  wisdom  ;  injudicious;  indiscreet;  foolish.  —  Un- 
wise'ly,  adv.  —  Unwit'tingly,  adv.  Without  knowl¬ 
edge  or  consciousness  ;  ignorantly.  —  Unwont'ed, 
-wunt'ed,  a.  Not  wonted;  unaccustomed;  unused; 
not  made  familiar  by  practice;  uncommon;  unusu¬ 
al  ;  infrequent ;  rare.  —  Unwont'edly,  adv.  In  an 
unwonted  or  unaccustomed  manner.  —  Unwont'ed- 
ness,  n.  —  Unwor'thy,  -wer'thY,  a.  Not  worthy;  un¬ 
deserving;  wanting  merit;  having  no  worth  or  val¬ 
ue;  worthless;  ill;  base;  unbecoming;  discreditable; 
not  becoming  or  suiting.  —  Unwor'thily,  adv.  —  Un- 
wor'thiness,  n.  —  Unwrap',  -rap',  v.  t.  To  open  or 
undo  (what  is  wrapped  or  folded).  —  Unwreathe', 
-reth',  v.  t.  To  untwist  or  untwine;  to  untwist  or 
undo  (anything  wreathed).  —  Unwrit'ten,  -rit'tn,  a. 
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Not  written  ;  not  reduced  to  writing  ;  verbal ;  con¬ 
taining  no  writing;  blank. 

—  Unyield'ing,  -yeld'ing,  a.  Not  yielding;  unbend¬ 
ing;  unpliant;  stiff;  firm;  obstinate.  —  Unyoke',  v.  t. 
To  loose  or  free  from  a  yoke;  to  part,  disjoin,  dis¬ 
connect. 

Unanimous,  Unanimity,  etc.  See  under  Unit. 

Unapt,  Unbar,  Uncertain,  eta.  See  under  Unable. 

Uncial,  un'shal,  a.  Of,  containing,  pert,  to,  or  denot¬ 
ing,  letters  of  a  large  size,  compounded  between 
the  capital  and  smaller  characters,  some  of  the  let¬ 
ters  resembling  the  former,  and  others  the  latter, 
used  in  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  —  n.  An  un¬ 
cial  letter.  [L.  uncialis,  amounting  to  the  12th  part 
of  a  pound  or  a  foot,  fr.  uncia ,  the  12th  part  of  a 
pound  or  a  foot,  an  ounce,  an  inch:  see  Ounce.] 

Unciform,  un'sT-fSrm,  a.  Having  a  curved  or  hooked 
form.  [L.  uncus,  a  hook,  and  forma,  form.] 

Uncle,  unk'l,  a.  The  brother  of  one’s  father  or 
mother.”  [F.  oncle,  L.  avunculus,  a  maternal  uncle, 
dim.  of  acus,  a  grandfather;  s.  rt.  L.  avere ,  to  be 
fortunate  —  used  as  a  word  of  greeting,  Skr.  av,  to 
be  pleased.] 

Unclean,  Unconcern,  Uncouth,  etc.  See  under  Un¬ 
able. 

Unction,  unk'shun,  n.  Act  of  anointing,  smearing, 
or  rubbing  with  an  unguent,  oil,  or  ointment,  esp. 
for  medical  purposes,  or  as  a  symbol  of  consecra¬ 
tion  ;  an  unguent;  ointment;  that  quality  in  lan¬ 
guage,  address,  etc.,  which  excites  emotion,  esp. 
strong  devotion  ;  religious  fervor  and  tenderness. 
[F.  onclion,  L.  unctio,  fr.  ungere,  unction,  Skr.  anj, 
to  anoint,  smear;  s.  rt.  ointment,  anoint.]  —  Extreme 
unction.  (Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  The  application  of  sa¬ 
cred  oil  to  tlie  head,  the  hands,  and  trie  feet,  of  a  dy* 
ing  person.—  Unct'uous,  -u-us,  a.  Fat;  oily;  greasy. 
[F.  onctueux,  LL.  unctuosus,  fr.  L.  unctus,  an  oint¬ 
ment,  fr.  ungere.]  —  Unctuos'ity,  -os'T-tT,  n.  —  Un'- 
guent,  un'gwent,  n.  A  soft  composition  used  as  a 
topical  remedy  for  sores,  burns,  etc.;  ointment.  [L. 
unguentum.] 

Undated  See  under  Undulate. 

Undaunted,  Undeceive,  Undeniable.  See  under  Un¬ 
able. 

Undecagon.  See  under  Unit. 

Under,  un'der,  prep.  In  a  lower  position  with  re¬ 
spect  to;  so  as  to  be  covered,  overhung,  or  over¬ 
topped  by;  beneath  ;  below  ;  in  relation  to  some 
thing  or  person  that  is  superior,  weighs  upon,  op¬ 
presses,  bows  down,  governs,  directs,  powerfully 
influences,  etc.;  in  relation  to  something  that  ex¬ 
ceeds  in  rank  or  degree,  in  number,  size,  weight, 
etc.;  in  relation  to  something  that  comprehends  or 
includes,  that  represents  or  designates,  that  fur¬ 
nishes  a  cover,  pretext,  pretense,  etc.;  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  being  subject,  of  undergoing  regard,  treat¬ 
ment,  etc. — cuh\  In  a  lower,  subject,  or  subordinate 
condition  ;  in  subjection,  —  used  chiefly  in  a  few 
phrases.  —  a.  Lower  in  rank  or  degree  ;  subject ; 
subordinate,  f AS.,  Sw.,  and  Dan.;  G.  unter,  under; 
s.  rt.  L.  inter,  within,  Skr.  antara,  interior.]  —  Un¬ 
der  arms.  (Mil.)  Fully  armed  and  equipped,  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  action  ;  drawn  up  in  readiness 
to  use  arms. —  U.  fire.  With  exposure  to  fire;  ex¬ 
posed  to  an  enemy’s  shot;  taking  part  in  an  action. 

—  U.  sail.  ( Naut ).  Having  the  sails  set;  in  motion. 

—  U.  sentence.  Having  had  sentence  pronounced 
against.  —  U.  the  breath.  AVith  low  voice  ;  very 
softly. —  U.  the  lee.  (Naut.)  To  the  leeward. — 
U.  the  rose.  See  Rose. —  U.  way.  (Naut.)  In  a 
condition  to  make  progress;  in  progress;  having 
started.  —  Underbid',  i>.  1.  To  bid  or  offer  less 
than,  as  in  auctions  or  contracts;  to  offer  to  do  or 
furnish  fora  less  price.  —  Un'derbrush,  n.  Shrubs 
and  small  trees  in  a  wood  or  forest,  growing  be¬ 
neath  large  trees  ;  undergrowth.  —  Undercharge', 
v.  t.  To  charge  below  or  under;  to  charge  less  than 
is  usual  or  suitable.  —  Underdo',  v.  i.  [ imp.  -did; 
p.p.  -done; -doing.]  To  act  below  one’s  abilities; 
to  do  less  than  is  requisite.  —  v.  t.  To  do  less  than 
is  requisite;  to  cook  insufficiently.  —  Undergo',  v.  t. 

[  imp.  -went;  p.  p.  -gone;  -going.]  To  be  subjected 
to,  bear,  pass  through,  suffer,  sustain.  —  Uh'der- 
growth,  n.  That  which  grows  under  trees;  shrubs 
or  small  trees  growing  among  large  ones.  —  Un'der- 
hand,  adv.  By  secret  means;  in  a  clandestine  man¬ 
ner;  by  fraud;  by  fraudulent  means. —a.  Secret; 
clandestine,  —  usually  implying  meanness  or  fraud, 
or  both.  —  Un'derhand'ed,  a.  Underhand;  clandes¬ 
tine.  —  Underlay',  v.  1.  [-laid,  -laying.]  To  lay 
beneath,  support  by  something  laid  under.  —  Under¬ 


let',  v  t.  To  let  below  the  value;  to  let  or  lease  at 
second  hand;  to  let  under  a  lease.  —  Underlie',  v.  t. 
[imp.  -lay;  -lain;  p.p.  -lying.]  To  lie  under,  rest 
beneath,  be  situated  under;  to  be  at  the  basis  of,  form 
the  foundation  of,  support.  —  v.i.  To  lie  below  or 
under.  —  Underline',  v.  t.  To  mark  a  line  below 
(words);  to  underscore.  —  Un'derling,  n.  An  infe¬ 
rior  person  or  agent;  a  mean,  sorry  fellow.  — Un¬ 
dermine',  v.  t.  To  excavate  the  earth  beneath,  esp. 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  to  fall  or  be  overthrown; 
to  sap;  to  remove  the  foundation  or  support  of  by 
clandestine  means;  to  ruin  in  an  underhand  way. 

—  Under  min  'er,  n.  —  Un'dermost,  a.  Lowest  in 
place,  rankL  state,  or  condition.  —  Underneath', 
-neth'  or  -neth,  adv.  Beneath;  below;  in  a  lower 
place,  —prep.  Under;  beneath.  [AS.  underneodhan, 
fr.  under  and  ncodhan,  nidhan,  beneath,  downward.] 

—  Underpay',  v.  t.  To  pay  too  little.  —  Underpin', 
v.  t.  To  lay  stones  under,  as  the  sills  of  a  building, 
on  which  it  is  to  rest;  to  place  something  under¬ 
neath  for  support.  —  Un'derpin'ning,  n.  Act  of  one 
who  underpins;  the  stones  on  which  a  building  im¬ 
mediately  rests.  —  Un'derplot,  n.  A  series  of  events 
in  a  play,  proceeding  collaterally  with  the  main 
story,  and  subservient  to  it;  a  clandestine  scheme. 

—  Underprop',  v.  t.  To  prop  from  beneath,  support. 

—  Underrate',  ?\  t.  To  rate  too  low,  rate  below  the 
value,  undervalue.  —  Underrun',  v.  t.  To  run  or 
pass  under;  esp.,  to  pass  along  and  under,  as  a  cable, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  in,  or  of  examining,  the 
condition  of  it. —  Underscore',  v.  t.  To  draw  a 
mark  or  line  under.— Undersell',  v.  1.  [-sold,  -sell¬ 
ing.]  To  sell  the  same  articles  at  a  lower  price 
than;  to  sell  cheaper  than.  —  Un'dershot,  a.  Moved 
by  water  passing  beneath,  —  said  of  a  water-wheel, 
and  opp.  to  overshot:  see  Water-wheel.  —  Under¬ 
sign',  -sin',  v.  t.  To  write  one’s  name  at  the  foot  or 
end  of  (a  letter  or  any  legal  instrument).  —  Un'der- 
sized,  -slzd,  a.  Of  a  size  less  than  is  common.  — 
Understand',  v.  t.  [-stood,  -standing.]  To  have 
just  and  adequate  ideas  of;  to  apprehend  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  intention  of;  to  know;  to  be  apprised,  have 
information  of;  to  hold  or  suppose  to  mean;  to  in¬ 
terpret,  ascribe  intention  to;  to  mean  without  ex¬ 
pressing,  imply. —  v.i.  To  have  the  use  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties;  to  be  informed  by  another;  to 
learn.  —  Understand'ing,  n.  Act  of  a  person  who 
understands  anything;  an  agreement  of  opinion  or 
feeling  ;  adjustment  of  differences  ;  anything  mu¬ 
tually  understood  or  agreed  upon;  power  to  under¬ 
stand;  the  intellectual  faculty;  power  to  distinguish 
truth  from  falsehood,  and  to  adapt  means  to  ends; 
the  discursive  faculty;  the  faculty  of  knowing  by 
the  medium  or  use  of  general  conceptions  or  rela¬ 
tions;  knowledge;  discernment;  interpretation;  ex¬ 
planation;  belief;  harmony;  sense;  reason;  intelli¬ 
gence;  perception.  —  Understate',  v.  t.  To  state  or 
represent  less  strongly  than  the  truth  will  bear. — 
Un'derstrap'per,  n.  A  petty  fellow:  inferior  agent. 
— Undertake',  v.  t.  [imp.  -took  ;  p.  p.  -taken  ;  -tak¬ 
ing.]  To  take  upon  one’s  self,  engage  in,  enter  upon, 
set  about,  attempt;  to  lay  one’s  self  under  obliga¬ 
tions,  or  enter  into  stipulations,  or  covenant  or  con¬ 
tract,  to  perform  or  execute. —  v.  i.  To  take  upon  or 
assume  any  business  or  province  ;  to  promise,  be 
bound.  —  Undertak'er,  n.  One  who  undertakes; 
esp.,  one  who  takes  the  charge  and  management  of 
funerals.  —  Undertaking,  n.  That  which  is  under¬ 
taken;  any  business,  work,  or  project  which  a  per¬ 
son  engages  in,  or  attempts  to  perform;  enterprise; 
attempt;  engagement. — Underval'ue,  v.t.  To  value, 
rate,  or  estimate  below  the  real  worth  ;  to  esteem 
lightly,  treat  as  of  little  worth,  despise. —Under¬ 
went.  See  Undergo.— Underwork',  v.  t.  [-worked 
or  wrought,  -working.]  To  do  like  work  at  a  less 
price  than;  to  undermine,  destroy  by  clandestine 
measures.  —  v.  i.  To  work  or  labor  upon  less,  or  for 
a  less  price  than  is  sufficient  or  proper.  —  Under¬ 
write',  r.  t.  [imp.  -wrote;  p.  p.  -written;  -writ¬ 
ing.]  To  write  under  something  else;  to  subscribe; 
to  set  one’s  name  to  (a  policy  of  insurance)  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  answerable  for  loss  or  dam¬ 
age,  for  a  certain  premium  per  cent.  —  Un'derwrit'- 
er,  n.  An  insurer,  —  so  called  because  he  under¬ 
writes  his  name  to  the  conditions  of  the  policy. — 
Un'der-clothes,  -klottis,  colloq.  -kloz,  ti.pl.  Clothes 
worn  under  others,  or  next  the  skin.  — cur'rent,  n. 
A  current  below  the  surface  of  water,  sometimes 
flowing  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  on  the  sur¬ 
face;  an  unseen  influence,  tendency,  etc.— -drain,  n. 
A  covered  drain  or  trench  below  the  surface  of  the 
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ground,  with  joints  or  openings  through  which  the 
water  may  percolate  from  the  soil  or  ground  above. 

—  v.  t.  To  drain  by  forming  a  covered  channel  be¬ 
low  the  surface. — grad'uate,  n.  A  student  or 
member  of  a  university  or  college,  who  has  not 
taken  his  first  degree.  — ground,  a.  Being  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground. — lease,  n.  ( Law .)  A 
lease  granted  by  a  tenant  or  lessee.  — ten'ant,  n. 
The  tenant  of  a  tenant ;  one  who  holds  lands  or 
tenements  of  a  tenant.  — tone,  n.  A  low  or  sub¬ 
dued  tone  or  utterance.  — tow,  n.  A  current  of 
water  below,  in  a  different  direction  from  that  on 
the  surface;  backward  flow  of  a  wave. — wood,  n. 
Small  trees  that  grow  among  large  trees;  coppice.  — 
-world,  n.  The  lower  or  inferior  world;  the  antip¬ 
odes;  Hades. 

Undesigning,  Undo,  Undue,  etc.  See  under  Unable. 

Undulate,  un'du-lat,  v.  t.  To  move  with  a  wave-like 
motion;  to  cause  to  vibrate.  —  v. i.  To  have  a  wave- 
like  motion;  to  move  with  successive  rise  or  swell 
and  fall;  to  wave,  vibrate.  [L.  undulatus,  undulated, 
wavy,  NL.  undulare,  -latum,  fr.  undula,  a  little  wave, 
dim.  of  unda,  a  wave,  prop,  water;  s.  rt.  AS.  ydh,  Ic. 
unnr,  Gr.  hudor,  Lithuan.  wandu,  Skr.  uda  =  E.  wa¬ 
ter,  also  E.  abound,  inundate,  redound,  etc.]  —  Undu- 
la'tion,  n.  A  waving  motion  or  vibration.  (Med.)  The 
movement  of  a  fluid  collected  in  any  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial  cavity,  which  is  felt  by  pressure  or  by  percus¬ 
sion.  ( Mus .)  A  rattling  or  iarring  of  sounds,  as  when 
discordant  tones  are  sounded  together.  (Physics.)  A 
motion  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  or  from  side  to 
side,  in  any  fluid  medium,  propagated  continuously 
among  its  particles,  but  with  no  translation  of  the 
particles  themselves  corresponding  to  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  wave;  a  vibration.  —  Un'dulatory,  -Ia-to- 
rT,  a.  Moving  in  the  manner  of  waves;  resembling 
the  motion  of  waves,  which  successively  rise  or 
swell  and  fall;  pert,  to  a  propagated  alternating  mo¬ 
tion,  as  of  waves.  —  Undulatory  theory.  (Opt.)  That 
theory  of  light  which  regards  its  various  phenomena 
as  due  to  undulations  in  an  ethereal  medium,  prop¬ 
agated  from  the  radiant  with  immense,  but  meas¬ 
urable,  velocities,  and  producing  different  impres¬ 
sions  on  the  retina  according  to  their  amplitude  and 
frequency:  the  theory  of  ethereal  undulations  is  ap¬ 
plicable  not  only  to  the  phenomena  of  light,  but 
also  to  those  of  heat,  chemical  power,  etc.:  the  undu- 
latory  theory  is  opp.  to  the  corpuscular  or  emanation 
theory  of  light,  according  to  which  light  is  a  mate¬ 
rial  fluid  or  substance  of  extreme  subtilty.  —  Un'- 
dated,  -da-ted,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  waved  surface; 
rising  and  falling  in  waves  toward  the  margin,  as  a 
leaf.  —  Undine',  -den',  n.  A  female  water-spirit. 

Unduly,  Unearth,  Unfair,  Ungainly,  etc.  See  under 
Unable. 

Ungual,  un'gwal,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling  a  nail, 
claw,  or  hoof;  having  a  nail,  claw,  or  hoof  attached, 

—  said  of  certain  bones  of  the  feet.  [L.  unguis,  a 
nail,  claw,  or  hoof.]  -  Unguic'ular,  -gwik'u-ler,  a. 
Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  claw  or  nail.  —  Unguic  ulate,  da¬ 
ted,  a.  Having  claws;  clawed.  (Bot.)  Furnished 
with  a  claw,  that  is,  a  narrow  base,  as  the  petal  in 
some  flowers.  —  Un'gulate,  a.  Shaped  like  a  hoof; 
having  hoofs. 

Unguent.  See  under  Unction. 

Unicorn,  Uniform,  Union,  etc.  See  under  Unit. 

Unit,  u'nit,  n.  A  single  thing  or  person;  the  least 
whole  number;  one;  any  definite  length,  weight, 
time,  or  other  determinate  quantity  (considered  as  1 
quantity)  by  repetition  of  or  comparison  with  which 
other  quantities  are  measured.  [Abbr.  fr.  unity,  q. 
v.,  following.]  —  U'nity,  -nT-tf,  n.  State  of  being 
one;  singleness;  oneness;  union;  conjunction;  agree¬ 
ment ;  uniformity;  concord;  harmony.  (Math.) 
Any  definite  quantity,  or  aggregate  of  quantities  or 
magnitudes,  taken  as  one,  or  for  which  1  is  made  to 
stand  in  calculation.  (Poet.  &  Rhet.)  One  of  the 
principles  by  which  a  uniform  tenor  of  story  and 
propriety  of  "representation  are  preserved;  conform¬ 
ity  in  a  composition  to  these  principles.  [In  the 
Greek  drama,  the  three  unities  required  were  those 
of  action,  of  time,  and  of  place ;  in  other  words,  that 
there  should  be  but  one  main  plot;  that  the  time 
supposed  should  not  exceed  24  hours;  and  that  the 
place  of  the  action  before  the  spectators  should  be 
one  and  the  same  throughout  the  piece.]  (Fine  Arts 
&  Mus.)  Such  a  combination  of  parts  as  to  constitute 
a  kind  of  symmetry  of  style  and  character.  (Law.) 
Tlie  peculiar  characteristics  of  an  estate  held  in  undi¬ 
vided  shares  by  2or  more;  joint-tenancy.  Union;  one¬ 
ness;  junction;  concord;  harmony.  [I .  unity,  L.  ion- 

sun,  cube,  full ;  moon,  foot ;  cow,  oil ; 


tas,  oneness,  fr.  unus=  E.  one,  q.  v.;  6.  rt.  null,  annul.] 

—  Unite',  -nit',  v.  t.  To  put  together  or  join,  as  2  or 
more  constituents,  to  form  a  whole;  to  cause  to  ad¬ 
here;  to  join  by  a  legal  or  moral  bond,  as  families 
by  marriage,  nations  Dy  treaty,  men  by  opinions;  to 
associate,  add,  annex,  coalesce,  attach,  continue, 
connect. — v.  i.  To  become  one,  be  cemented  or 
consolidated,  coalesce,  grow  together;  to  join  in  an 
act,  act  in  concert.  [L.  unire ,  unitum,  fr.  unus.]  — 
Unit'edly,  -nlt'ed-lT,  ad v.  With  union  or  joint  ef¬ 
forts.  —  Unit'er,  n.  —  Unita'rian,  -nf-ta'rl-an,  n. 
One  who  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  believ¬ 
ing  that  God  exists  only  in  one  person;  one  opposed 
to  dualism,  in  philosophy,  science,  etc.  —  a.  Of,  or 
pert,  to,  Unitariuns,  or  to  their  doctrines;  of,  or  pert, 
to,  a  system  of  philosophy,  science,  etc  ,  which  is 
opposed  to  dualism.  —  Unita'rianism,  -izm,  n.  Doc¬ 
trines  of  Unitarians.  —  U'nitary.  -a-rf,  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  a  unit;  not  double.  —  Unique',  -nek',  a. 
Without  a  like  or  equal;  unmatched;  single  in  kind 
or  excellence. —  n.  Something  unequaled  or  unpar¬ 
alleled.  [F.;  E.  unicus,  fr.  unus.]  —  Un'ion,  un'yun, 
n.  Act  of  uniting  or  joining  2  or  more  things  into 
one  ;  state  of  being  united  or  joined  ;  agreement ; 
conjunction  of  mind,  spirit,  will,  affections,  etc.; 
harmony;  something  formed  by  a  combination  or 
coalition  of  parts  or  members;  a  confederation;  con¬ 
solidated  body;  the  upper,  inner  corner  of  an  en¬ 
sign,  in  distinction  from  the  rest  of  the  flag,  which 
is  called  the  fly.  [F.;  1..  unio,  - onis ,  fr.  unus.]  —  Un¬ 
ion  down.  A  signal  of  distress  at  sea  made  by  re¬ 
versing  the  flag,  or  turning  its  union  downward.  — 
Un'iohist,  n.  One  who  ad¬ 
vocates  or  promotes  union; 
esp.,  a  loyal  supporter  of  a 
federal  union,  as  that  of 
the  U.  S.  —  Un'ion-jack,  n. 

(JVaut.)  A  small  flag  con¬ 
taining  only  the  union, 
without  the  fly.  See  Jack. 

—  U'nicorn,  -n'f-kdrn,  n.  A 
fabulous  animal  with  one 
horn,  —  often  represented 
in  heraldry  as  a  supporter. 

An  auimal  of  some  un¬ 
known  kind,  so  called  in 
King  James's  translation 
(the  A.  V.)  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  Scriptures  :  it  was 
probably  some  species  of  Unicorn, 

wild  ox.  [F.  unicorne,  fr.  L. 

unicornis,  one-horned,  having  a  single  horn,  fr.  unus 
and  cornu  =  E.  horn,  q.  v.]  —  U'niform,  -nf-lorm,  a. 
Having  always  the  same  form,  manner,  or  degree; 
of  the  same  form  with  others;  conforming  to  one 
rule  or  mode;  consonant;  consistent  with  itself  at 
all  times.  —  n,  A  dress  of  the  same  kind,  by  which 
persons  are  purposely  assimilated  who  belong  to  the 
same  body,  whether  military,  naval,  or  any  other. 
[F.  uniforme,  L.  uniformis,  fr.  unus  and  forma,  form.] 

—  Uniform'ity,  -Y-tT,  n.  Quality  of  being  uniform; 
resemblance  to  itself  at  all  times:  conformity  to  a 
pattern  or  rule;  resemblance,  consonance,  or  agree¬ 
ment  ;  consistency;  sameness;  similitude  between 
the  parts  of  a  whole;  continued  or  unvaried  same¬ 
ness  or  likeness.  [F.  uniformity,  L.  uni  for  mi  tas.]  — 
U'niform'ly,  ailv.  In  a  uniform  manner;  without 
variation  or  diversity.  —  U'nify,  -nl-fi,  v.  t.  [-tied 
(-lid ),  -fying.]  To  cause  to  be  one,  make  into  a  unit, 
unite,  view  as  one  ;  to  reduce  to  unity  or  uniform¬ 
ity.  [L.  unus  and  facere,  to  make.]  —  U/nifica'tion, 
n.  Act  of  so  uniting  with  another  as  to  make  1  be¬ 
ing;  act  of  unifying,  or  state  of  being  unified.  — 
Unan'imous,  -Y-mus,  «.  Of  one  mind;  agreeing  in 
opinion  or  determination;  harmonious;  formed  with, 
or  indicating,  unanimity;  with  the  agreement  of  all. 
[L.  unanimus,  fr.  unus  and  animus,  mind.]  —  Unan'- 
imously,  adv.  —  Unanim'ity.  -nim'I-tt,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  unanimous;  agreement  in  opinion 
or  determination.  [F.  unanimity,  L.  unanimitas.]  — 
Unip'arous,  -a-rus,  a.  Producing  one  at  a  birth. 
[L.  parere,  to  bring  forth.]  —  U'niped,  -nl-ped,  a. 
Having  only  1  foot.  [L.  pes,  pedis,  foot.]  —  Unira'- 
dia'ted,  a.  Having  1  ray.  [L.  radius,  a  ray.]  —  Uni- 
se'rial,  -se'rY-al,  a.  Having  only  1  row  or  series.  — 
U'nison,  -nf-zun,  n.  Harmony;  agreement;  con¬ 
cord;  union.  (Mus.)  An  accordance  or  coincidence 
of  sounds  proceeding  from  an  equality  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  vibrations  made  in  a  given  time  by  a  sono¬ 
rous  body. —  a.  Sounding  alone.  (Mus.)  Sounded 
together."  [F.  unisson,  L.  unisonus;  sonus,  a  sound.] 
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UPLIFT 


Univalve, 
unlimited  ;  consti- 
total;  whole;  com- 


—  Unis'onance,  -nis'o-nans,  n. 
Accordance  of  sounds. —  Unis'- 
onant,  a.  Being  in  unison;  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  degree  of  gravity 


or  acuteness,  [£.  sonans,  p.  pr, 
of  sonare,  to  sound.]  —  Unis'o- 
nous,  -o-nus,  a.  Being  in  uni¬ 
son.  —  U'nivalve,  -nY-valv,  n. 

(Zool.)  A  mollusk  whose  shell 
is  composed  of  a  single  piece, 
as  the  snail.  —  U'nivalve, 

-valved,  -valvd,  a.  Having  1 
valve  only,  as  a  shell  or  peri¬ 
carp.  [L.  valvct,  a  valve.]  — 

Univalv'ular,  -u-lSr,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  1  valve  only.  — Univers'al, 

-vers'al,  a.  Extending  to,  or 
affecting,  the  whole  number, 
quantity,  or  space  ;  pert,  to  or 
pervading  all  ;  all-embracing  ; 
tuting  or  considered  as  a  whole; 
prising  particulars,  or  all  the  particulars;  general; 
all.  —  n.  ( Logic .)  A  general  abstract  conception, 
6o  called  from  being  universally  applicable  to,  or 
predicable  of,  each  individual  or  species  contained 
under  it;  a  universal  proposition,  or  one  in  which 
the  subject  is  taken  in  its  widest  extent,  and  the 
predicate  applies  to  everything  which  the  subject 
can  denote.  [F.  universel ,  L.  universalis,  pert,  to  the 
whole,  fr.  umversum,  the  whole,  fr.  units  and  vertere, 
versum,  to  turn.]  —  Universal  church.  The  whole 
church  of  God  in 
the  world.  —  U. 
joint.  (Mach.)  A 
contrivance  for 
joining  2  shafts 
or  parts  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  endwise,  so 
that  the  one  may 
give  rotary  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  other 
when  forming  an 
angle  with  it,  or 
may  move  freely  a 
in  all  directions, 
as  by  means  of  a 
cross  connecting 
the  forked  ends 
of  the  2  shafts.  — 

Univers'al  i3  m, 

-izm,  n.  (Theol.) 

The  doctrine  or 


double  joint, 
c,  joints ;  d,  con- 


gle  and  Double  Universal 
Joint. 

(1.1  a,  b,  shafts ;  c 
(2.)  a,  b,  shafts  ;  c 
netting  link. 

belief  that  all  men  will  be  saved  or  made  happv  in 
a  future  life.  —  Univers'alist,  n.  One  who  holds'the 
doctrine  that  all  men  will  be  saved.  —  Universal '- 
ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  universal; 
unlimited  extension  or  application.  —  Univers'ally, 
-al-lY,  culv.  In  a  universal  manner;  with  extension 
to  the  whole;  without  exception.  —  U'niverse,  n. 
The  entire  mass  or  system  of  suns,  worlds,  etc.,  fill¬ 
ing  all  the  regions  of  space ;  all  created  things  viewed 
as  constituting  one  system  or  whole;  the  world.  IF. 
univers,  L.  umversum,  fr.  universus.]  — Univer'sity, 
-sY-tY,  n.  A  universal  school,  in  which  are  taught  all 
branches  of  learning,  or  the  4  faculties  of  theology, 
medicine,  law,  and  the  sciences  and  arts;  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  colleges  established  in  any  place,  with  pro¬ 
fessors  for  instructing  students  in  the  sciences  and 
other  brandies  of  learning,  and  where  degrees  are 
conferred.  [F.  university,  universality,  alsp  a  univer¬ 
sity,  fr.  L.  universitas ,  all  together,  the  whole,  the  uni¬ 
verse,  a  society,  corporation,  fr.  universus .]  —  Univ'- 
ocal,  -niv'o-kal,  a.  Having  1  meaning  only ;  having 
unison  of  sound,  as  the  octave  in  music,  aiid  its  rep¬ 
licates. —  n.  (Aristotelian  Logic.)  A  generic  term 
applicable  in  the  same  sense  to  all  the  species  it  em¬ 
braces.  A  word  having  but  1  meaning.  [L.  univocus, 
f  r.  units  and  vox,  vocis,  a  voice,  word.]  —  Univ'ocally, 
a dv.  In  a  univocal  manner;  in  1  term;  in  1  sense. — 
Undec'agon,  -dek'a-gon,  n.  (Geom.)  A  figure  hav¬ 
ing  11  sides  and  11  angles.  fL.  undecim  (fr.  uuus  and 
decern,  lO;,  eleven,  &  Gr.  gonia,  an  angle;  s.  rt.  knee.] 
Unjust,  Unkind,  Unlace,  etc.  See  under  Unable. 
Unless,  un-les',  conj.  Except;  if  not;  supposing  that 
not;  at  or  for  less.  [ME.  onless,  onlesse,  for  on  lesse 
that,  i.  e.,  in  less  than,  on  a  less  supposition.] 

Unlike,  Unmake,  Unpack,  Unsafe,  Untie,  etc.  See  un¬ 
der  Unable. 

Until,  un-til',  prep.  To;  till;  as  far  as, —  in  respect 
to  time.  —  coup  So  far  as;  to  the  point  that;  to  the 
place  or  degree  that;  up  to  the  time  that;  till.  [Same 


as  unto;  ME.  til,  E.  till  —  AS.  to  (in  sense,  but  not 
s.  rt. :  see  Till.).]  —  Un'to,  -too,  prep.  To, —  now- 
used  onlv  in  antiquated,  formal,  or  Scriptural  style. 
[For  unato;  Goth.,  OFries.,  and  OS.  und,  unto,  and 
AS.  to ;  see  Too.] 

Untold,  Unusual,  Unwell,  etc.  See  under  Unable. 

Up,  up,  adv.  Aloft;  on  high;  toward  a  higher  place; 
in  a  higher  position;  above;  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
position;  in  a  higher  place  or  position;  to  or  in  a  po¬ 
sition  of  equal  advance  or  equality ;  not  short  of, 
back  of,  less  advanced  than,  away  from,  — usually 
followed  by  to  or  with ;  to  or  in  a  state  of  completion; 
completely;  wholly;  quite.  —  n.  The  state  of  being 
up  or  above;  state  of  elevation,  prosperity,  etc. — 
prep.  From  a  lower  to  a  higher  place  ;  on  or  along; 
at  a  higher  situation  upon;  at  the  top  of.  —  [AS.  up, 
also  AS.,  Ic.,  and  Sw.  upp,  OHG.  uf ;  s.  rt.  over,  q.  v. j 

—  The  time  is  up.  The  allotted  time  is  past ;  the  ap¬ 
pointed  moment  is  come.  —  To  blow  up.  To  inflate, 
distend  ;  to  destroy  by  an  explosion  from  beneath  ; 
to  reprove  angrily,  scold.—  To  come  up  with.  To  reach 
in  following,  overtake.  —  To  draw  up.  To  arrange 
in  due  order,  put  in  proper  form.  —  To  grow  up.  To 
grow  to  maturity. — Up  to  snuff.  Experienced;  alert 
and  knowing.— Up  and  down.  From  one  place,  state, 
or  position,  to  another  ;  backward  and  forward.  — 
Ups  and  downs.  Alternate  states  of  elevation  and 
depression,  or  of  prosperity  and  the  contrary.  — Up 
sound.  ( Naut .)  From  the  sea. —  Upstream.  From 
the  mouth  toward  the  head  of  a  stream;  against  the 
stream.  —  Up  the  country.  In  a  direction  toward  the 
head  of  a  stream  or  river.  —  Up'per,  a.  Further  up, 
higher  in  situation,  position,  rank,  dignity,  etc.;  su¬ 
perior.  [Compar.  of  up.]  —  Upper  case.  The  top  one 
of  a  pair  of  compositor’s  cases,  used  to  hold  capitals, 
small  capitals,  and  references.  —  U.  ten  thousand. 
The  ten  thousand  highest  in  wealth  or  position;  the 
upper  class  ;  the  aristocracy,  —  often  abbreviated  to 
upper  ten.  —  Up'most,  Up'permost,  a.  Highest;  top¬ 
most;  supreme.  [Superl.  of  up.]— Up'pish,  a.  Proud; 
arrogant ;  assuming  ;  putting  on  airs  of  superiority. 

—  Up'right,  -rit,  a.  In  an  erect  position  or  posture; 
pointing  directly  upward  ;  perpendicular;  adhering 
to  rectitude  in  all  social  or  business  intercourse; 
honest;  just;  conformable  to  moral  rectitude. — n. 
Something  standingerect  or  perpendicular.  [AS.  up- 
riht.]  —  Up'rightly,  adv.  In  an  upright  manner;  per¬ 
pendicularly.  —  Up'rightness,  n.  —  Up'side,  n.  The 
upper  side ;  the  part  that  is  uppermost.— Upiside  down. 
With  the  upper  part  undermost;  in  confusion;  in 
complete  disorder;  topsy-turvy.  — Up'ward,  a.  Di¬ 
rected  to  a  higher  place.  —  Up'ward,  -wards,  adv. 
In  a  direction  from  lower  to  higher  ;  toward  a  high¬ 
er  place;  toward  the  source  or  origin;  in  the  upper 
parts;  above;  yet  more;  indefinitely. 

Upas,  u'pas,  n.  A  tree  common  in  the  forests  of  Java 
and  of  the  neighboring  isles,  the  milky  sap  of  which 
is  poisonous:  it  was  formerly  believed,  in  Europe,  to 
be  a  solitary  tree  of  so  deadly  a  nature  that  no  plant 
or  animal  could  live  within  miles  of  it.  [Malay, 
name  of  a  vegetable  poison,  puhn  upas,  the  upas  tree, 
puhn,  tree.] 

Upbear,  up-bar',  <v.  t.  [imp.  -bore;  p.  p.  -borne; 
-bearing.]  To  bear  up,  raise  aloft,  elevate,  sustain. 
[Fr.  up  and  bear.] 

Upbraid,  up-brad',  v.  t.  To  charge  with  something 
wrong  or  disgraceful;  to  reprove  severely,  bring  re¬ 
proach  on,  chide,  blame,  censure,  condemn.  [AS. 
upp,  up,  and  bregdan,  bredan,  to  braid,  weave,  lay 
hold  of,  pull,  draw.]  —  Upbraid'er,  n. 

Upheave,  up-lie v',  v.  t.  To  heave  or  lift  up  from  be¬ 
neath.— Upheav'al,  n.  Act  of  upheaving;  a  heav¬ 
ing  or  lifting  up,  esp.  of  the  earth’s  crust. 


U 


phill,  up'hil,  a.  Ascending 
labor;  difficult. 


going  up;  attended  with 


Uphold,  up-liold',  V.  t.  [-HELD  (-HOLDEN,  obs.);  -HOLD¬ 
ING.]  To  hold  up,  lilt  on  high,  elevate  ;  to  support, 
sustain,  keep  from  falling,  maintain;  to  give  moral 
support  to,  countenance.  —  Uphold'er,  n.  —  Uphol'- 
ster,  -hol'ster,  v.  t.  To  supply  (houses,  rooms,  etc.) 
with  beds,  furniture,  curtains,  etc.;  to  fit  (furniture, 
etc.)  with  cushions,  coverings,  or  hangings  of  cloth. 
—  Uphol'sterer,  n.  One  who  upholsters  furniture, 
rooms,  etc.  [Orig.  upholder,  uplioldster ,  a  broker, 
tradesman.]  —  Uphol'sterv,  -ster-Y,  n.  Articles  sup¬ 
plied  or  work  done  by  upholsterers. 

Upland,  up'land, n.  Highland;  ground  elevated  above 
the  meadows  and  intervals  which  lie  on  banks  of 
rivers,  near  the  sea,  or  between  hills.  —  a.  High  in 
situation,  being  on  upland;  of,  or  pert,  to,  uplands. 

Uplift,  up-lift',  v.  t.  To  lift  or  raise  aloft,  raise,  ele- 


2.H1,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  ice  ;  Odd,  tone  or ; 
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USE 


vate.  —  Up'- 
lift,  n.  ( Geol.) 

An  upheaval 
of  strata,  so 
as  to  disturb 
their  regular¬ 
ity  and  uni¬ 
formity,  and 
occasion 
fold  s,  dislo¬ 
cations,  etc. 

Upmost.  See 
under  Up. 

U pon,  up-on', 
prep.  On,  —  used  in  all  the  senses  of  that  word,  with 
which  it  is  interchangeable.  [AS.  uppon,  uppan,  fr. 
npp  (see  up )  and  on,  an,  on.J 
Upper,  Uppermost,  Uppish.  See  under  Up. 
Upper-hand,  up'per-hand',  n.  Ascendency;  superior- 


Uplift  Dislocation  in  Strata  of  Rock 
or  Slate. 


lty. 

Upper-leather,  up'p5r-leth'er,  n.  The  leather  for  the 
vamps  and  quarters  of  shoes. 

Upraise,  up-raz',  v.  t.  To  raise,  lift  up. 

Uproar,  up-re  r',  v.  t.  To  raise,  rear. 

Upright,  etc.  See  under  Up. 

Uprise,  up-rtz',  v.  i.  [imp.  -rose;  p.  p.  -risen;  -ris¬ 
ing.]  To  rise  up,  get  up,  rise. 

Uproar,  up'ror,  n.  Great  tumult;  violent  disturbance 
and  noise  ;  bustle  and  clamor.  [D.  oproer,  fr.  op, 
up,  and  roeren,  to  stir,  move,  AS.  hreran,  to  stir,  hr  or, 
motion  ;  s.  rt.  rearmouse,  a  bat ;  not  s.  rt.  roar.]  — 
Uproar'ious,  -Y-us,  a.  Making,  or  accompanied  by, 
n  great  uproar,  or  noise  and  tumult. 

Uproot,  up-root',  v.  t.  To  root  up,  tear  up  by  the  roots, 
or  as  if  by  the  roots;  to  eradicate. 

Uprouse,  up-rowz',  v.  t.  To  rouse  up,  rouse  from  sleep, 
awake. 


Upset,  up-set',  v.  t.  [-set,  -setting.]  To  set  up,  put 
upright;  to  overturn,  overthrow,  overset,  —  n.  An 
overturn;  overthrow,  as  of  a  carriage.  — a.  Set  up  ; 
fixed;  determined.  —  Upset  price.  Price  for  which 
goods  offered  at  auction  are  started  by  the  auction¬ 
eer,  or  the  lowest  price  at  which  they  can  be  sold. 

Upshot,  up'shot,  n.  Final  issue;  conclusion;  end. 

Upside,  etc.  See  under  Ur. 


Upstart,  up-start',  v.  i.  To  start  or  spring  up  sudden¬ 
ly.  —  Up'start,  n.  Something  that  starts  or  springs 
up  suddenly;  one  suddenly  arisen  from  low  life  to 
wealth,  power,  or  honor;  a  parvenu. 

Upturn,  up-tSrn',  v.  t.  To  turn  up,  direct  upward, 
throw  up. 

Upward.  See  under  Up. 

Uranium,  u-ra'nt-um,  n.  (Min.)  A  metal  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color,  commonly  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
form.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ouranos,  heaven,  in  mythology, 
the  son  of  Erebus  and  Gaia,  and  father  of  Saturn;  or 
fr.  Uranus,  the  planet.]— Uranog'raphy, -nog'ra-fT, 
«•  A  description  of  the  heavens,  and  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  uranology.  [Gr.  ouranos  and  graphein,  to 
describe.]  —  Uranol'ogy,  -o-iY,  n.  A  discourse  or 
treatise  on  the  heavens  and  the  heavenly  bodies. 
[Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  —  U'ranus,  n.  (Asti-on.)  One 
of  the  primary  planets:  it  is  about  1,800,000,000  miles 
from  the  sun.— Ura'nia,  -nt-a, 

«.  (Myth.)  The  muse  of  as¬ 
tronomy,  daughter  of  Zeus  by 
Mnemosyne.  See  Muse. 

Urban,  6r'ban,  a.  Of,  or  belong¬ 
ing  to,  a  city.  [L.  urbanus,  fr. 
vrhs,  urbis,  a  city.]  —  Urbane', 

-ban',  a.  Courteous  in  man¬ 
ners  ;  polite  ;  courteous  ;  re¬ 
fined.  —  Urban'ity,  -bUn'Y-tY, 
n.  Quality  of  being  urbane  ; 
civility  or  courtesy  of  man¬ 
ners;  politeness;  suavity;  affa¬ 
bility;  courtesy.  [F.  urbanite, 

L.  urbanitas.) 

Urchin,  Sr'chin,  n.  A  hedge¬ 
hog  ;  a  mischievous  elf  sup¬ 
posed  sometimes  to  take  the 
form  of  a  hedgehog;  a  child; 
a  pert  or  rough  little  fellow; 
an  echinus.  [ME.  urchon,  in- 
chon,  OF.  irgeon,  ericon,  L.  eri- 
cius,  also  er,  eris,  Gr.  cher,  a 
hedgehog;  s.  rt.  Gr.  chersos,  hard,  stiff,  L.  horrere, 
to  bristle,  hirsutus,  bristly,  Skr.  /irish,  to  bristle,  E. 
horror.  ] 

Ureter,  Urethra.  See  under  Urine. 

Urge,  erj,  v.  t.  [urged  (Srjd),  urging.]  To  press,  push. 


Urania. 


drive,  impel,  force  onward  ;  to  ply  with  motives,  ar¬ 
guments,  persuasion,  or  importunity  ;  to  press  hard 
upon,  follow  closely;  to  present  in  an  urgent  manner, 
press  upon  attention;  to  treat  with  forcible  means;  to 
take  severe  or  violent  measures  with;  to  animate,  in¬ 
cite,  instigate,  stimulate,  encourage.  [L.  urgere ;  s.  rt. 
Gr.  heirgein,  to  repress,  constrain,  Lithuan.  wargas, 
need,  Goth,  wrikan,  to  persecute,  Skr.  vrij,  to  ex¬ 
clude.  J— Ur'gent,  -jent,  a.  Urging;  pressing;  beset¬ 
ting;  plying  with  importunity;  instantly  important; 
requiring  haste  ;  forcing  itself  upon  notioe.  [L.  ur- 
gens,  p.  pr.  of  urgere.]  —  Ur'gently,  adv.—  Ur'geney, 
-jen-sY,  n.  Quality  of  being  urgent;  importunity;  ear¬ 
nest  solicitation;  pressure  of  necessity. —  Ur'ger,  n. 

Urim,  u'rim,  n.  A  part  of  the  breastplate  of  the  high- 
priest  among  the  ancient  Jews,  in  connection  with 
which  Jehovah  revealed  his  will  on  certain  occasions. 
See  Thummim.  [Heb.,  pi.  of  ur,  light.] 

Urine,  u'rin,  n.  A  brackish,  amber-colored  fluid  secre¬ 
ted  by  the  kidneys,  whence  it  is  conveyed  into  the 
bladder  by  the  ureters,  and  through  the  urethra  dis¬ 
charged.  [F. ;  L.  urina,  Gr.  ouron,  urine;  s.  rt.  Skr. 
vari,  var,  water,  Zend,  vara,  1c.  ur,  rain,  1c.  ver,  AS. 
wer,  the  sea.]  —  U'rinal,  -rin-al,  n.  A  vessel  for  con¬ 
taining  urine;  a  convenience  for  urinating  purposes. 
[F.]  —  U'rinary,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  urine;  resembling, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  urine.  [F.  ur  inair  e.]  — U'rmate, 
v.  i.  To  discharge  urine,  make  water.  —  U'rina'tive, 
-tiv,  a.  Provoking  the  flow  of  urine;  diuretic. —  U'ri- 
nose/,  -rin-os',  U'rinous,  -us,  a.  Pert,  to  urine,  or  par¬ 
taking  of  its  qualities;  having  the  character  of  urine. 
—  Ure'ter,  n.  (Anut.)  One  of  the  excretory  ducts  of 
the  kidney,  a  tube  conveying  the  urine  from  the 
kidney  to  the  bladder.  [Gr.  oureter,  the  passage  of 
the  urine,  also  the  urinary  duct.]  —  Ure'thra,  -tlira, 
n.  The  canal  by  which  the  urine  is  conducted  from 
the  bladder  and  discharged.  [Gr.  ourethra. J  —  Ure'- 
thral,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  urethra. 

Urn,  cm,  n.  A  vessel  of  various  forms,  usually  largest 
in  the  middle,  and  furnished  with  a  foot  or  ped¬ 
estal.  —  v.  t.  To  inclose  in,  or  as  if  in,  an  urn.  [F. 
urne,  L.  urna;  peril,  fr.  L.  urere,  to  burn,  — as  urns 
contained  the  ashes  of  the  dead;  peril,  s.  rt.  Skr.  vari, 
water:  see  Urine.] 

Ursa,  er'sa,  n.  A  bear.  [L.  ursa,  a  she-bear  ;  also,  a 
constellation,  f.  of  ursus,  a  bear.]  —  Ursa  Major. 

(  Astron .).  The  Great 
Bear,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the 
northern  constella¬ 
tions,  situated  near 
the  pole.— U.  Minor. 

The  Little  Bear,  the 
constellation  nearest 
the  north  pole  :  it 
contains  the  pole- 
star.]—  Ur'siform, 

-sY-f6rm,  a.  In  the 
shape  of  a  bear.  [L. 
forma.,  form.]— Ur'- 
sine,-sin,a.  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  resembling,  a 
bear.  [h.  ur  sinus,  fr.  ursus.]  —  Ur'suline,  -su-lin,  n. 
(Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  One  of  an  order  of  nuns,  so 
called  from  St.  Ursula,  under  whose  protection  it  was 
placed.  [  Ursula,  proper  name,  lit.  a  little  bear,  dim. 
of  wrsws.J 

Us,  us, ,nron.  pi.  The  objective  case  of  we.  [AS.;  G. 
and  Goth,  uns,  D.  ons,  Ic.  and  Sw.  oss.  ] 

Use,  us,  n.  Act  of  employing  anything,  or  of  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  one’s  service;  application;  employment; 
conversion  to  an  act  or  purpose;  occasion  or  need  to 
employ;  necessity;  advantage  derived;  usefulness, 
utility;  continued  or  repeated  practice;  customary 
employment;  usage;  custom.  (Law.)  The  benefit 
or  profit  of  lands  and  tenements.  —  Use,  uz,  v.  t. 
[used  (uzd),  using.]  To  make  use  of,  convert  to 
one’s  service,  put  to  a  purpose;  to  behave  toward, 
act  with  regard  to,  treat;  to  practice  customarily;  to 
accustom,  habituate.  —  v.  i.  To  be  wont  or  accus¬ 
tomed;  to  practice  customarily.  [ME.  and  OF.  ms, 
L.  usus,  use,  usage,  prop.  p.  p.  of  uti,  to  use;  s.  rt. 
abuse,  disuse,  peruse.)  —  Us'er,  flz'Sr,  n.  —  Us'able, 
a.  Capable  of  being  used.  —  Us'age,  -ej,  n.  Act  of 
using;  mode  of  using  or  treating;  treatment;  con¬ 
duct  with  respect  to  a  person  or  Bring;  long-contin¬ 
ued  practice;  habitual  use;  method;  customary  use, 
as  of  a  word  in  a  particular  sense  or  signification,  or 
the  signification  itself.  [F.;  LL.  usagium,  usaticum, 
fr.  usare  =  L.  uti,  to  use.]  —  Us'ance,  -ans,  n.  ( Com.) 
The  time  which,  by  usage  or  custom,  is  allowed  in 


sun.  cube,  full ;  moon,  f<Jt>t;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  igk,  then,  boNbo.v,  chair,  get. 
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certain  countries  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change.  —  Use'ful,  us'ful,  a.  Full  of  use,  advantage, 
or  profit ;  producing,  or  having  power  to  produce, 
good;  beneficial;  profitable.—  Use'fully,  adv .—  Use'- 
fulness,  n.  —  Use'less,  a.  Having  no  use;  unservice¬ 
able;  producing  no  good  end  ;  answering  no  valua¬ 
ble  purpose.  —  Uselessly,  adv.  —  Use'lessness,  n.  — 
Us'ual,  u'zhoo-al,  a.  In  use;  such  as  occurs  in  ordi¬ 
nary  practice,  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events; 
customary;  ordinary;  frequent.  [L.  usualis,  fr.  usus.] 

—  Us'ually, adv.— Usucap'tion,  -kap'shun,  n.  ( Civil 
Law. )  Acquisition  of  the  title  or  right  to  property 
by  the  uninterrupted  and  undisputed  possession  of 
it  for  a  certain  term  prescribed  by  law;  prescription. 

L.  usucapio,  fr.  usucapere,  -caption,  to  acquire  by 
ong  use,  fr.  usn,  abl.  of  usus,  and  capere ,  to  take.]  — 
U'sufruct,  -zhbo-frukt,  n.  ( Law .)  The  right  of  using 
and  enjoying  lands  and  tenements  or  receiving  the 
fruits  and  profits  of  a  thing  or  estate  without  the  right 
to  alienate  or  impair  the  property  itself.  [L.  usufruc- 
tus,  usus  etfructus,  fr.  usus  and  fructus,  fruit.]  —  Usu¬ 
fructuary,  -u-a-rt,  n.  One  who  has  the  use  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  reaps  the  profits  of  it.  —  a.  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  in  the  nature  of,  a  usufruct.  [L.  usufructuarius.] 

—  Usurp',  -zerp',  v.  t.  [usurped  (-zerpt'),  usurp¬ 
ing.]  To  seize  and  hold  in  possession  by  force  or 
without  right;  to  arrogate,  assume,  appropriate.  [F. 
usurper,  L.  usurpare ,  to  employ,  acquire,  assume, 
usurp  ;  peril,  contr.  fr.  L.  nsurapere,  to  seize  for 
one’s  own  use;  peril,  for  usum  rumpere,  to  break  a 
user,  assert  a  right  to.]  —  Usurpation,  n.  Act  of 
usurping,  or  of  seizing,  or  occupying  and  enjoying, 
the  power  or  property  of  another  without  right.  [F.; 
L.  usurpation  —  Usurp'er,  n.  —  U'sury,  -zhdo-rT,  n. 
Grig,  interest;  practice  of  taking  interest;  illegal  in¬ 
terest;  exorbitant  interest.  [F.  usure,  the  occupation 
of  a  thing,  usury,  L.  usura,  use,  enjoyment,  interest, 
usury,  prop.  fern,  of  fut.  p.  of  uti.}  —  U'surer,  -zlidb- 
rer,  n.  One  who  lends  money  at  a  rate  of  interest 
beyond  that  established  bylaw. —  Usu'rious,  -zhbo'- 
rY-us,  a.  Practicing  usury;  taking  exorbitant  inter¬ 
est  for  the  use  of  money;  partaking  of,  or  contain¬ 
ing,  usury.  —  Uten'sil,  n.  An  instrument ;  imple¬ 
ment;  esp.,  an  instrument  or  vessel  used  in  a  kitch¬ 
en,  or  in  domestic  and  farming  business.  [F.  uten- 
sile ,  a  utensil,  fr.  L.  ustensilis,  fit  for  use,  fr.  uti.]  — 
Util'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  useful; 

reduction  of  good;  usefulness;  advantageousness; 
enefit;  profit;  avail;  service.  [F.  utility,  L.  utilitas, 
fr.  utilis,  useful,  fr.  uti.]  —  UtiFita'rian,  -Y-ta'rY-an , 
a.  Consisting  in,  or  pert,  to,  utility;  pertaining  to 
utilitarianism.  —  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
utilitarianism.  —  UtiFita'rianism,  -izm,  n.  The  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  should  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all  social  and  po¬ 
litical  institutions;  doctrine  that  virtue  is  founded  in 
■utility ;  doctrine  that  utility  is  the  sole  standard  of 
virtue,  so  that  virtue  is  indicated  and  tested  by  its 
apparent  usefulness.  —  U'tilize,  -til-Tz,  v.  t.  Fixed 
(-Izd),  -izing.]  To  make  useful,  turn  to  profitable 
account  or  use.  fF.  utiliser,  fr.  utile,  L.  utilis.]  — 
U'tiliza'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc. 

JJsher,  ush'5r,  n.  One  in  charge  of  the  door  of  a  court, 
hall,  or  chamber;  one  who  seats  persons  in  a  church 
or  other  place  of  assembly;  an  officer  who  introduces 
strangers,  or  walks  before  a  person  of  rank;  an  un¬ 
der  teacher  or  assistant  to  the  preceptor  of  a  school. 

—  v.t.  [ushered  (-erd), -bring.]  To  introduce,  as  an 
usher,  forerunner,  or  harbinger;  to  forerun.  [OF. 
ussier,  uissier,  huissier,  1..  ostiarius,  a  door-keeper,  lit. 


belonging  to  a  door,  fr.  ostium ,  a  door,  fr.  os,  a  mouth; 
see  Oral.] 

Usquebaugh,  us'kwe-baw,  n.  A  kind  of  whisky  made 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland;  a  liquor  compounded  of 
brandy,  raisins,  cinnamon,  and  other  spices.  [Ir. 
uisge  beatha,  water  of  life,  fr.  uisge,  water,  and  bea- 
tha,  life;  cf.  L.  aqua  vitas,  F.  eau-de-vie,  brandy;  Ir. 
uisge  s.  rt.  E.  whisk V%  q.  v.;  Ir.  beatha  s.  rt.  Gr.  bios, 
L.  vita,  life,  E.  quick.] 

Ustion,  ust'yun,  n.  Act  of  burning;  state  of  being 
burned.  [L.  ustio,  fr.  were,  ustum,  to  burn.] 

Usual,  Usurp,  Usury,  Utensil,  etc.  See  under  Use. 

Uterus,  u'te-rus,  n.  ( Aunt .)  The  womb.  [L.]  —  U'ter- 
ine,  -ter-in,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  womb  ;  born  of 
the  same  mother,  but  by  a  different  father.  [F.  ute- 
rin,  L.  uterinus,  ir.  uterus.] 

Utility,  Utilize,  etc.  See  under  Use. 

Utmost,  utmost,  a.  Situated  at  the  furthest  point  or 
extremity  ;  furthest  out ;  most  distant ;  extreme  ; 
last ;  being  in  the  greatest  or  highest  degree.  —  n. 
The  most  that  can  be;  the  greatest  power,  degree,  or 
effort.  [Same  as  outmost ;  AS.  i/tcmest,  ytmest,  superl. 
of  ut,  out,  q.  v.]  —  Utter,  a.  [  Positive  wanting ;  su- 
perl.  uttermost  or  utmost.]  Situated  on  the  out¬ 
side,  or  remote  from  the  center  ;  outer  ;  complete  ; 
perfect;  total;  final;  peremptory;  absolute;  mere; 
entire  ;  quite.  —  v.  t.  [uttered  (-t6rd),  -terixg.] 
To  put  iu  circulation,  as  money;  to  put  off,  as  cur¬ 
rency;  to  cause  to  pass  in  trade;  to  give  expression 
to,  disclose,  publish,  speak,  deliver,  give  forth,  dis¬ 
charge,  pronounce.  [The  adj.  same  as  outer;  AS. 
utor,  uttor,  compar.  of  ut ;  the  verb  fr.  ME.  uttren, 
outen,  AS.  utian,  to  put  out,  eject,  fr.  ut.]  —  Utter- 
able,  a.  Capable  of  being  uttered,  pronounced,  or 
expressed.  — Utterance,  -ans,  n.  Act  of  uttering; 
sale;  circulation;  expression;  pronunciation  ;  man¬ 
ner  of  speaking  ;  vocal  expression.  —  Utterer,  n.  — 
Utterly,  adv.  In  an  utter  manner;  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent;  fully;  perfectly:  totally.  —  Uttermost,  a.  Ex¬ 
treme;  utmost,  —  n.  Utmost;  highest  degree  or  meas¬ 
ure;  extremest  thing  or  degree  possible;  utmost  pow¬ 
er  or  extent. 

Utopia,  u-to'pY-a,  n.  An  imaginary  island,  represented 
by  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  a  work  called  Utopia,  as  en¬ 
joying  the  greatest  perfection  in  politics,  laws,  etc.; 
a  place  or  state  of  ideal  perfection.  [Lit.  Nowhere; 
Gr.  ou,  not,  and  topos,  a  place.]  —  Uto'pian,  a.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  resembling,  Utopia  ;  ideal  ;  chimerical ; 
fanciful.  —  Uto'pianism,  -izm,  n.  Quality  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  any  utopian  person  or  scheme;  a  chimerical 
scheme. 

Utricle,  u'trY-kl,  n.  A  little  bag  or  bladder  ;  a  little 
cell,  as  the  air-cell  of  a  fucus  or  seaweed.  (Physiol.) 
A  microscopic  cell  in  the  structure  of  an  egg,  ani¬ 
mal,  or  plant.  [L.  utriculus,  dim.  of  uter,  utris,  a 
bag,  or  bottle  made  of  an  animal’s  hide.] 

Utter,  Utterance,  etc.  See  under  Utmost. 

Uveous,  u've-us,  a.  Resembling  a  grape.  [NL.  uveus, 
fr.  L  uva,  a  hunch  or  cluster  of  grapes,  a  grape.]  — 
U'vula,  -vu-la,  n.  ( Anat .)  The  fleshy  conical  body 
suspended  from  the  middle  of  the  lower  border  of 
the  soft  palate.  [F.  uvule,  LL.  uvula,  a  cluster,  grape, 
the  uvula,  dim.  of  L.  uva.] 

Uxorious,  ugz-o'rY-us,  a.  Submissively  or  excessively 
fond  of  a  wife.  [L.  uxorius,  pert,  to,  or  fond  of,  a 
wife,  fr.  uxor,  wife  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  vaga,  a  wife,  also 
willing,  subdued,  vag,  to  will.)  —  Uxo'riously,  adv. 
—  Uxo'riousness,  n.  —  Uxor'icid9,  -er'sld,  n.  The 
murder  of  a  wife  by  her  husband;  one  who  murders 
his  wife.  [L.  uxor  and  casdere,  to  kill;  cf.  parricide.] 


Y. 


7,  ve.  the  22d  letter  of  the  Eng.  alphabet,  represents 
a  uniform  consonant  sound,  ns  heard  in  vain,  eve: 
its  form  is  only  a  variety  of  the  character  by  which 
the  vowel  U  is" denoted,  the  latter  being  in  its  origin 
the  cursive  character  employed  with  soft  materials, 
while  V  is  better  adapted  for  engraving  on  stone: 
the  2  letters  were  formerly  used  indiscriminately, 
the  one  lor  the  other. 

Vacant,  va'kant,  a.  Deprived  of  contents  ;  empty; 
not  filled;  unengaged  with  business  or  care;  unem¬ 
ployed;  unoccupied;  not  occupied  with  an  incum¬ 


bent,  possessor,  or  officer;  not  occupied  with  study 
or  reflection;  thoughtless.  (Law.)  Abandoned:  hav¬ 
ing  no  heir,  possessor,  claimant,  or  occupier.  [F.;  L. 
vacans,  p.  pr.  of  vacarc,  -cation,  to  be  empty  or  un¬ 
occupied.]  —  Va'cantly,  adv.  — Va'cancv,  -sY,  n. 
Quality  of  being  vacant;  emptiness;  freedom  from 
employment;  leisure;  idleness;  that  which  is  vacant; 
empty  space;  vacuity;  a  space  between  bodies  or 
things;  chasm;  gap;  unemployed  time;  interval  of 
leisure;  a  place  or  post  unfilled;  an  unoccupied  of- 
^  fice.  —  Va'cate,  -kat,  v.  t.  To  make  vacant,  leavo 


fi.ru,  fame,  fiir,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  Ice ;  Sdd,  tone,  or } 
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empty;  to  annul,  make  void,  make  of  no  authority 
or  validity.  —  Vaca'tion,  n.  The  act  of  vacating, 
making  void,  or  of  no  force;  intermission  of  a  stated 
employment,  procedure,  or  office;  stated  interval  in 
around  of  duties,  business,  or  study;  rest.  (Law.) 
Intermission  of  judicial  proceedings;  the  space  of 
time  between  the  end  of  one  term  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next ;  non-term.  The  intermission  of 
the  regular  studies  and  exercises  of  a  college  or 
other  seminary,  when  the  students  have  a  recess; 
the  time  when  a  see  or  other  spiritual  dignity  is  va¬ 
cant.  [F.j  L.  vacatio .]  —  Vac'uum,  -u-um,  n.  Space 
empty  or  devoid  of  all  matter  or  body;  space  from 
which  the  air  has  been  exhausted.  [L.,  neut.  of  vac¬ 
uus.  empty,  from  vacare.]  —  Vac'uist,  n.  One  who 
holds  to  the  doctrine  of  a  vacuum  in  nature.  —  Va- 
cu'ity,  -ku'Y-tY,  n.  Quality  or  condition  of  being 
vacuous;  a  state  of  being  unfilled;  emptiness;  space 
unfilled  or  unoccupied,  or  occupied  with  an  invisi¬ 
ble  fluid  only;  emptiness;  void;  vacuum,  f F.  vacu¬ 
ity,  L.  racutfas.]  —  Vac'uous,  -u-us,  a.  Empty;  void. 
—  Vac'uousness,  n. 

Vaccinate,  vak'sY-nat,  v.  t.  To  inoculate  with  the  cow- 
pox  or  kine  pox,  by  means  of  a  virus  or  lymph,  taken 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  cows.  [L.  vacci- 
nus ,  belonging  to  a  cow,  fr.  vacca,  a  cow,  prob.  lit. 
the  lowing  animal,  Skr.  vag,  to  cry,  howl,  low.] — 
Vaccina'tion,  n.  Act,  art,  or  practice  of  vaccina¬ 
ting,  or  of  inoculating  persons  with  the  cow-pox  or 
kine-pox,  for  protection  against  small-pox.  —  Vac'- 
cina'tor,  n.  One  who  inoculates,  etc.  —  Vac'cine, 
-sin  or  -sYn,  a.  Pert,  to  cows,  or  to  vaccination. — 
Vac'cinist,  -sY-nist,  n.  A  vaccinator;  one  skilled  in 
vaccination. 

Vacillate,  vas'il-lat,  v.  i.  To  move  one  way  and  the 
other;  to  reel;  to  fluctuate  in  mind  or  opinion;  to 
be  unsteady  or  inconstant;  to  waver,  stagger.  [L. 
vacillare,  -latum.]  —  Vacilla'tion,  n.  Act  of  vacil¬ 
lating;  a  wavering;  reeling;  staggering;  fluctuation 
of  mind;  unsteadiness;  inconstancy.  [F.;  L.  vacil- 
latio.]  —  Vac'illant,  a.  Vacillating;  wavering;  fluc¬ 
tuating:  unsteady.  [L.  vacillans,  p  pr.  of  vacillare.] 

Vacuum,  Vacuity,  etc.  See  under  Vacant. 

Vade-mecum,  va'de-nie'kuin,  n.  A  book  or  other  thing 
that  one  carries  always  with  him;  a  manual.  [L., 
go  with  me.] 

Vagabond,  Vagary,  Vagrant,  etc.  See  under  Vague. 

Vagina,  va-ji'na,  n.;  jtl.  -n.e,  -ne.  (Anat.)  The  cylin¬ 
drical  canal  which  leads  from  the  vulva  to  the  uterus 
or  womb;  any  part  which  serves  as  a  sheath  or  en¬ 
velope  to  another.  [L.,  a  scabbard, >heath.]  —  Vag'- 
inal,  vaj'Y-nal,  a.  Of,  or  pEftTto,  a  vagina  or  sheath; 
resembling  a  sheath.  (Anat.y-  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the 
vagina.— Vag'inant,  a.  Serving  to  invest  or  sheathe. 

Vague,  vag,  a.  Unsettled  ;  unfixed  ;  undetermined  ; 
proceeding  from  no  known  authority;  indefinite; 
oose  ;  lax.  [F. ;  L.  vagus,  wandering,  F.  vaguer, 
L.  vagari,  to  wander;  pern.  s.  rt.  AS.  wancol,  un¬ 
steady,  Skr.  rang,  to  limp;  s.  rt.  extravagant.]  — 
Vague'ly,  adv.  —  Vague'ness,  n.  —  Va'grant,  a. 
Moving  without  certain  direction;  wandering,  un¬ 
settled;  wandering  from  place  to  place  without  any 
settled  habitation.  — n.  One  who  strolls  from  place 
to  place;  an  idle  wanderer;  sturdy  beggar;  vaga¬ 
bond.  [ME.  and  Norm.  F.  vagarant,  OF.  vagant, 
fr.  vaguer.]  —  Va'grantly,  adv.  In  a  vagrant,  wan¬ 
dering,  unsettled  manner.  —  Va'grancy,  -sY,  n. 
State  of  a  vagrant;  a  wandering  without  a  settled 
home.  —  Vag 'abond,  -a -bond,  a.  Floating  about 
without  any  certain  direction;  driven  to  and  fro; 
moving  from  place  to  place  without  any  settled 
habitation;  wandering. —  n.  One  who  wanders  from 
town  to  town  or  place  to  place,  having  no  certain 
dwelling,  or  not  abiding  in  it,  and  usually  without 
the  means  of  honest  livelihood;  a  vagrant.  [F.;  L. 
vagabundus,  fr.  vagari.]  —  Vag'abond'age,  -ej,  -ism, 
-izm, -ry, -rY,  n.  Condition  of  a  vagabond;  a  state 
or  habit  of  wandering  about  in  idleness.  — Vaga'ry, 
-rY,  n.  A  wandering  of  the  thoughts;  a  wild  freak; 
whim;  whimsical  purpose. 

Vail,  Veil,  val,  n.  A  concealing  screen  or  envelope; 
cover.  [See  Veil.] 

Vail,  val,  v.  t.  To  lower  in  token  of  inferiority,  rev¬ 
erence,  submission,  etc.  [For  avail,  F.  avaler,  to 
let,  lay,  cast,  fall  down,  aval,  downward,  fr.  a  val 
—  L.ad  vallem,  towards  the  valley;  s.  rt.  avalanche.] 

Vail,  val,  n.  A  gratuity  or  perquisites  given  to  a  ser¬ 
vant.  _[For  avail,  profit,  help.] 

Vain,  van,  a.  Having  no  real  substance,  value,  or 
importance;  destitute  of  force  or  efficiency;  to  no 
purpose;  elated  with  a  high  opinion  of  one’s  own 


accomplishments,  or  with  things  more  showy  than 
valuable;  showy;  ostentatious",  empty;  worthless; 
ineffectual ;  shadowy  ;  unsatisfying  ;  light ;  incon¬ 
stant;  false;  deceitful;  trifling.  [ F. ;  L.  vanus ;  peril, 
s.  rt.  L.  vacuus,  empty.]  —  In  vain.  To  no  purpose; 
without  effect;  ineffectual.— Zb  take  the  name  of 
God  in  v.  To  use  the  name  of  God  with  levity  or 
profaneness. —  Vain'ly,  adv.— Vain'ness,  n.  —  Van'- 
ity,  van'Y-tY,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  vain; 
want  of  substance  to  satisfy  desire;  an  inflation  of 
mind  upon  slight  grounds;  empty  pride;  that  whieh 
is  vain;  anything  empty,  visionary,  or  unsubstan¬ 
tial;  fruitless  desire  or  effort;  one  of  the  established 
characters  in  the  old  moralities  and  puppet-shows; 
egotism;  pride;  self-sufficiency;  ostentation.  [F. 
vanity,  L.  vemttas,  fr.  m/i«s.]— Van'ish,  v.  i.  [-isued 
(-isht),  -ishing.]  To  pass  from  a  visible  to  an  in¬ 
visible  state;  to  be  lost  to  view,  disappear  gradually; 
to  be  annihilated  or  lost,  pass  away,  disappear.  —  n. 
( Elocution .)  The  final  or  closing  portion  of  a  sylla. 
ble,  or  of  a  vocal  element.  [L.  vanescere ,  evanes- 
cere,  ir., vanus.]  —  Vaunt,  viint,  v.i.  To  boast,  talk 
with  vain  ostentation,  brag.  —  v.  t.  To  boast  of, 
make  a  vain  display  of. — n.  A  vain  display  of 
what  one  is,  or  has,  or  has  done  ;  boast.  [F.  ranter, 
LL.  vanitare,  fr.  E.  vanus,  vain.]  —  Vaunt'er,  n. 
One  who  vaunts;  a  boaster;  braggart.  —  Vainglo'ry, 
-rY,  n.  Excessive  vanity  excited  by  one’s  own  per¬ 
formances;  empty  pride;  undue  elation  of  mind. — 
Vainglo'rious,  a.  Feeling  or  indicating  vainglory; 
vain  to  excess  of  one’s  own  achievements;  boastful; 
vaunting.  —  Vainglo'riously,  adv. 

Valance,  val'ans,  n.  Hanging  drapery  for  a  bed, 
couch,  window,  etc.;  esp.,  that  which  hangs  around 
a  bedstead,  from  the  bed  to  the  floor. — v.  t.  To 
furnish  with  a  valance.  [F.,  prob.  fr.  Valence,  in 
France,  where  silk  was  manufactured;  but  perh.  fr. 
NorrnF.  valaunt,  F.  avalant,  descending,  hanging 
down,  p.  pr.  of  avaler,  to  get  down,  to  go  down  with 
the  current,  or  stream;  if  so,  s.  rt.  avalanche:  see 
VailTo  lower.] 

Vale,  val,  n.  A  tract  of  low  ground,  or  of  land  between 
hills;  valley;  dingle;  dell;  dale;  a  little  trough  or 
canal.  [F.  val,  L.  vallis ;  perh.  s.  rt.  Gr.  helos,  wet, 
low  ground,  because  easily  covered  with  water,  Skr. 
val,  to  cover,  also  an  inclosure.]— Val'ley,  val'lY,  n. 
The  space  inclosed  between  ranges  of  hills  or  moun¬ 
tains.  (  Arch.)  The  gutter  or  internal  angle  formed 
by  2  inclined  sides  of  a  roof.  [OF.  valee,  fr.  val.\ 

Valediction,  val-e-dik'shun,  n.  A  farewell,  a  bidding 
farewell.  [L.  valedicere,  -dictum,  to  say  farewell ;  fr. 
vale,  farewell  (lit.,  be  strong,  imper.  of  valere  •  see 
Vai.iant),  and  diccre,  to  say.]— Valedic'tory,  -to-rY, 
a.  Bidding  farewell;  taking  leave;  suitable,  or  de¬ 
signed,  for  an  occasion  of  leave-taking,  —  n.  A  fare¬ 
well  oration  or  address  spoken  at  commencement  in 
Amer.  colleges,  usually  by  one  of  the  graduating 
class.  —  Val'edicto'rian,  n.  One  who  pronounces  a 
valedictory  address. 

Valenciennes,  va-len'sY-enz',  n.  A  rich  kind  of  lace 
made  at  Valenciennes,  m  France. 

Valentine,  val'en-tln,  n.  A  sweetheart  chosen  on  St. 
Valentine’s  day;  a  letter  containing  professions  of 
love,  or  a  printed  sentimental  or  satirical  missive, 
sent  on  St.  Valentine’s  day.  [F.  Valentin,  L.  Valen¬ 
tinus,  prop,  name;  s.  rt.  valiant.]  —  St.  Valentine's 
dag.  A  day  sacred  to  St.  Valentine;  the  14th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  —  when  birds  were  supposed  to  pair. 

Valerian,  va-lc'rY-an,  n.  A  plant  of  many  species:  the 
root  of  the  officinal  valerian  has  a  strong  smell,  and 
is  much  used  in  medicine  as  an  antispasmodic. 
[Either  fr.  some  person  called  Valerius,  or  fr.  the 
province  of  Valeria,  in  Pannonia.] 

Valet,  val'et  or  val'a,  n.  A  servant  who  attends  on  a 
gentleman’s  person.  [F..  same  as  varlet.]  —  Valet  de 
chambre,  val'a  de  shom'br.  A  body  servant,  or  per¬ 
sonal  attendant.  [F.] 

Valetudinary,  val-e-tu'dY-na-rY,  a.  Infirm;  sickly. — 
n.  An  infirm  person  ;  a  valetudinarian.  [F.  vale- 
tudinaire,  L.  valetudinarius,  sickly,  fr.  valetudo, 
health,  whether  good  or  bad,  but  esp.  bad  health,  fr. 
valere,  to  be  strong:  see  Valiant.]  —  Val'etu'dina'- 
rian,  -rY-an,  a.  Of  infirm  health;  seeking  to  recover 
health;  sickly;  weakly;  infirm.  —  n.  A  person  of  a 
weak,  infirm,  or  sickly  constitution;  one  seeking  to 
recover  health. 

Valiant,  val'yant,  a.  Intrepid  in  danger ;  heroic  ; 
courageous  ;  brave  ;  performed  with  valor  ;  bravely 
conducted;  heroic.  [F.  vaillant,  OF.  valant,  p.  pr. 
of  valoir,  to  profit,  serve,  be  good  for,  L.  valere,  to 
be  strong,  be  worth  ;  s.  rt.  Litnuan.  wala,  Skr.  bala, 
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strength,  E.  avail ,  prevail,  convalesce,  equivalent,  in¬ 
valid,  etc.]  —  Valiantly,  adv.  —  Val'iantness,  n.  — 
Val'id,  a.  Having  sufficient  strength  or  force;  found¬ 
ed  in  tiuth;  capable  of  being  justified,  defended,  or 
supported.  (Law.)  Having  legal  strength  or  force; 
executed  with  the  proper  formalities.  [F.  valule, 
L.  validus,  fr.  valere.]  —  Valid'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  valid;  strength;  force;  esp.,  power 
to  convince  ;  justness ;  soundness.  (Law.)  Legal 
strength  or  force;  that  quality  of  a  thing  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  supportable  in  law  or  equity.  [F.  validity, 
L.  validitas.]  —  Val'or,  -Sr,  n.  Strength  of  mind  in 
regard  to  danger;  personal  bravery;  warlike  cour¬ 
age.  [OF.  and  L.]  —  Val'orous,  -er-us,  a.  Possess¬ 
ing  or  exhibiting  valor;  intrepid;  stout;  bold;  brave; 
courageous.— Val'orously,  adv. — VaPue,  -u,  n.  The 
property  or  properties  of  a  thing  which  render  it 
useful ;  or  the  degree  of  such  property  or  proper¬ 
ties;  utility;  precise  signification;  rate  or  estimated 
worth;  amount  obtainable  in  exchange  for  a  thing; 
price;  rate;  importance;  import.  —  v.  t.  [valued 
(-ud),  -uing.]  To  estimate  the  worth  of,  rate  at  a 
certain  price,  appraise,  reckon  with  respect  to  num¬ 
ber,  power,  importance,  etc.;  to  rate  at  a  high  price, 
have  in  high  esteem,  hold  in  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion.  [F.  value,  fem.  of  p.  p.  of  valoir  =  L.  valere.] 
—  Valuable,  a.  Having  value  or  worth;  possessing 
qualities  which  are  useful  and  esteemed ;  worthy  ; 
deserving  esteem  ;  precious;  costly;  estimable,  —  n. 
A  tiling  of  value;  a  precious  possession.  —  Valua'- 
tion,  n.  The  act  of  valuing,  or  of  estimating  the 
value  or  worth;  act  of  setting  a  price  ;  estimation  ; 
appraisement ;  value  set  upon  a  thing ;  estimated 
worth.  —  Val'ua'tor,  n.  One  who  sets  a  value  on 
anything  ;  an  appraiser.  —  Val'ueless,  a.  Of  no 
value;  having  no  worth. 

Valise,  va-les',  n.  A  small  sack  or  case,  for  contain¬ 
ing  the  clothes,  etc.,  of  a  traveler;  a  portmanteau. 
[F. ;  Sp.  balija ,  It.  valigia,  a  traveling-bag,  wallet, 
L.  vidulus,  a  leather  traveling-trunk;  perh.  s.  rt.  Per. 
walichah,  At.  walihat,  a  sack.] 

Vallation,  val-la'shun,  w.  A  rampart  or  intrench- 
ment.  [L.  vallare,  to  surround  with  a  rampart,  fr. 
vallum,  rampart;  s.  rt.  wall.] 

Valley.  See  under  Vale. 

Valor,  Value,  etc.  See  under  Valiant. 

Valve,  valv,  n.  A  dooF;  esp.,  a  folding  door,  or  one  of 
the  leaves  of  such  a  door;  a  lid,  cover,  plate,  disk, 
plug,  ball,  membrane,  etc.,  lifting,  turning,  sliding, 
oscillating,  etc.,  automatically  or  otherwise,  in  a  pipe 
or  in  connection  with  a  port  or  aperture,  to  permit  or 
prevent  the  passage  of  a  fluid,  esp.  to  permit  passage 
in  one  direction  and  prevent  return  (see  Pump);  one 
of  the  separable  parts  of  a  capsule,  pod,  or  pericarp, 
or  of  the  shell  of  a  mollusk.  [F.;  L.  valva,  a  folding- 
door;  s.  rt.  L.  volvere,  to  roll,  turn  round  about.]  — 
Valved,  valvd,  a.  Having  valves  ; 
composed  of  valves.— Valv'ular,  -u- 
lSr,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  valves;  con¬ 
taining  valves;  serving  as  a  valve; 
opening  by  means  of  valves.— Valv'- 
ule,  -hi,  n.  A  little  valve.  —  Valv'- 
ate,  -at,  a.  Resembling  or  serving 
as  a  valve;  consisting  of,  or  opening 
by,  a  valve  or  valves. 

Vamp,  vamp,  n.  The  upper  leather 
of  a  boot  or  shoe;  a  patch  or  added 
piece.  -  v.  t.  [vamped  (vampt),  Valvular  CaPsule- 
vamping.]  To  provide  (a  shoe)  with  new  upper 
leather  ;  to  piece  (an  old  thing)  with  a  new  part;  to 
repair.  [Abbrev.  fr.  F.  avant-pied,  fore-foot  and 
vamp,  fr.  avant ,  before,  fore,  and  pied,  foot:  for 
avant,  see  Van,  front  of  an  army;  F.  pied  =  L.  pes 
=  E.  foot,  q.  v.j  —  Vamp'er,  n.  One  who  vamps,  or 
pieces  an  old  thing  with  something  new. 

Vampire,  vam'plr,  n.  A  dead  person  superstitiousl.v 
believed  to  rise 
from  the  grave 
by  night,  and 
maintain  a  spec¬ 
tral  life  by  suck¬ 
ing  the  blood  of 
living  persons 
while  they  are 
asleep;  one  who 
lives  by  preying 
on  others;  an  ex¬ 
tortioner.  (Zool.) 

A  large  species 
of  blood-sucking 
bat  found  in 


tropical  Amer.,  which  stealthily  attacks  animals,  and 
sometimes  men,  in  their  sleep.  [ F. ;  G.  vampyr ,  Ser¬ 
vian  watnpir. J  —  Vam'pirism,  -pYr-izm,  n.  Belief  in 
the  existence  of  vampires;  the  practice  of  blood-suck¬ 
ing;  practice  of  extortion. 

Van,  van,  n.  The  front  of  an  army;  or  the  front  line 
or  foremost  division  of  a  fleet,  either  in  sailing  or  in 
battle.  [Abbr.  fr.  van-guard  or  van-ward  ;  OF.  avant- 
warde,  later  avant-garde,  the  van-guard  of  an  army; 
F.  avant  =  L.  ab  ante,  from  in  front.]  —  Van'-guard, 
n.  (Mil.)  The  troops  who  march  in  front  Of  an  army; 
advance  guard;  the  1st  line.  —  Van'-cou'rier,  -koo/- 
rY-er,  n.  One  sent  in  advance:  a  precursor;  avant 
courier;  esp.,  one  of  a  body  of  light-armed  soldiers 
sent  before  armies  to  beat  the  road  upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  an  enemy.  [F.  avant-courrier ;  courrier , 
coureur,  a  runner,  courier,  q.  v.  under  Courant.] 

Van,  van,  n.  A  fan  for  cleansing  grain,  etc.;  a  win¬ 
nowing  machine;  a  wing  with  which  the  air  is  beat¬ 
en;  a  Hiovel  used  in  silting  ore.  [F.;  L.  vannus  = 
E .fan,  q.  v.] 

Van,  van,  n.  A  large  covered  wagon,  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  goods,  etc.;  in  Eng.,  a  close  railroad  car  for 
goods,  baggage,  etc.  [Abbr.  for  caravan.] 

Vandal,  van'dal,  n.  (Anc.  Hist.)  One  of  the  most 
barbarous  of  the  northern  nations  that  invaded 
Rome  in  the  5th  century,  notorious  for  destroying 
the  monuments  of  art  and  literature.  One  hostile  to 
the  arts  and  literature;  one  ignorant  and  barbarous. 
[L.  Vandalus,  lit.  a  wanderer,  G.  wandeln  =  E.  to 
wander.]  —  Van'dal,  -dal'ic,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  the  Vandals;  ferocious;  rude;  barbarous; 
hostile  to  arts  and  literature.  — Van'dalism,  -izm,  n. 
Spirit  or  conduct  of  Vandals;  ferocious  cruelty;  hos¬ 
tility  to  arts  and  literature. 

Vandyke,  van-dik',  n.  A  lace  or  needle-work  collar, 
as  seen  in  portraits  painted  by  Vandyke  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I. 

Vane,  van,  n.  A  weathercock,  arrow,  etc.,  attached  to 
some  elevated  object,  to  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows;  a  similar  device  moved  in  or  by  water;  the 
sail  of  a  windmill  or  blade  of  a  propeller,  etc.;  the 
broad  part  or  web  of  a  feather,  on  tne  side  of  the  shaft. 
[ME.  vane,  also  /anc,  orig.  a  pennon,  hence  a  vane, 
AS.,  Sw.,  and  Goth,  fana,  a  flag;  s.  rt.  L.  pannus, 
cloth,  panus,  the  thread  on  a  bobbin  in  a  shuttle,  Gr. 
penos ,  the  woof,  perh.  E.  spin ;  s.  rt.  gonfalon.] 

Van-guard.  See  under  Van,  front  of  an  army. 

Vanilla,  va-nil'la,  n.  A  climbing  orchidaceous  plant 
of  many  species,  natives  of  tropical  Amer.;  the  fleshy 
seed-pod  of  several  species,  remarkable  for  its  deli¬ 
cate  and  agreeable  odor,  and  for  the  volatile,  odorif¬ 
erous  oil  extracted  from  it.  [Sp.  vainilla,  dim.  of 
vaina,  a  sheath,  pod,  L.  vagina,  q.  v.,  —  fr.  its  sheath¬ 
like  fruit.] 

Vanish,  Vanity.  See  under  Vain. 

Vanquish,  vaijk'wish,  v.  t.  [-quisiied  (-wisht), -QUiSH- 
ino.]  To  subdue  in  battle,  as  an  enemy;  to  defeat 
in  any  contest,  get  the  better  of,  put  down,  refute  in 
argument,  overcome,  confute,  silence.  [OF.  veinquir, 
also  veincre,  F.  vaincre,  fr.  L.  vincere,  victual,  to  con¬ 
quer  ;  s.  rt.  Goth,  weihan,  weigan,  OHG.  and  AS. 
wigan,  to  strive,  contend,  E.  victor.]  —  Van'quisha- 
ble,  a.  —  Van'quisher,  n.  —  Van'quishment,  n.  The 
act  of  vanquishing,  or  state  Of  being  vanquished  or 
subdued. 

Vantage,  van'tej,  n.  Superior  or  more  favorable  state, 
situation,  or  opportunity;  advantage.  [Abbr.  fr.  ad¬ 
vantage.]  —  Vantage-ground.  Superiority  of  state  or 
place;  place  or  condition  which  gives  one  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  another. 

Vapid,  vap'id,  a.  Having  lost  its  life  and  spirit;  dead; 
spiritless;  insipid;  flat;  dull;  unanimated.  [L.  vap- 
idus,  fr.  vappa,  wine  that  has  emitted  its  vapor;  s. 
rt.  vapor,  q.  v.]  —  Vap'idly,  adv.  —  Vap'idness,  Va- 
pid'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  vapid ; 
deadness;  dullness;  want  of  life  or  spirit. 

Vapor,  va'pgr,  n.  (Physics.)  Any  substance  in  the 
gaseous  or  aeriform  state,  the  condition  of  which  is 
ordinarily  that  of  a  liquid  or  solid.  Any  visible  dif¬ 
fused  substance  floating  in  the  atmosphere  and  im¬ 
pairing  its  transparency,  as  smoke,  fog,  etc.;  some¬ 
thing  unsubstantial,  fleeting,  or  transitory.  pi.  A  dis¬ 
ease  of  nervous  debility,  in  which  a  variety  of  strange 
images  float  in  the  brain,  or  appear  as  if  visible;  hyp¬ 
ochondriacal  affections;  dejection;  spleen;  the  blues. 
—  v.i.  [vapored  (-pSrd),  -poring.]  To  pass  off  in 
fumes,  or  a  moist,  floating  substance;  to  steam,  be 
exhaled,  evaporate;  to  boast  or  vaunt  with  a  vain, 
ostentatious  display  of  worth;  to  brag.  [L.;  a.  rt. 
Gr.  kapnos,  smoke,  kapuein,  to  breathe  forth,  Lith- 
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uan.  kwapas,  breath,  evaporation.] — Va'por-bath,  n. 
Application  of  vapor  or  steam  to  the  body  in  a  close 
place  ;  the  place  itself.  —  Va'porer,  n.  A  braggart ; 
boaster.  — Va'poringly,  adv.  In  a  vaporing  or  Doast- 
ing  manner.— Va'porish,  a.  Full  of  vapors;  affected 
by  hysterics;  splenetic;  peevish;  humorsome;  hypo¬ 
chondriacal. —  Va'porous,  -pSr-us,  a.  Full  of  vapors 
or  exhalations;  windy;  flatulent;  proceeding  from 
the  vapors;  unreal;  vain.  —  Va'pory,  -pSr-I,  a.  Full 
of  vapors  ;  hypochondriacal ;  splenetic  ;  peevish.  — 
Vap'orable,  v&p'o-ra-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  con¬ 
verted  into  vapor  by  the  agency  of  heat.  —  Vap'ora- 
bil'ity,  7i.  Quality  of  being  vaporable.  —  Vap'ora'- 
tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of  converting  into  vapor,  or 
of  passing  off  in  vapor;  evaporation. —  Vap'orif'ic,  «. 
Forming  into  vapor;  converting  into  steam,  [h.  fa- 
cere,  to  make.]  —  Vap'orize,  -Sr-Iz,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Tzd), 
-izing.J  To  convert  into  vapor  by  the  application  of 
heat.  —  v.  i.  To  pass  off  in  vapor.  —  Vap'oriza'tion, 
n.  Act  of  vaporizing,  or  state  of  being  converted 
into  vapor;  the  artificial  formation  of  vapor. 

Vaquero,  va-ka'ro,  n.  In  Mexico  and  West.  U.  S.,  a 
man  in  charge  of  cattle,  horses,  or  mules;  a  herds¬ 
man.  [Sp.,  cowherd,  fr.  vaca,  L.  vacca,  a  cow  :  see 
Vaccinate.] 

Variable,  Variance,  Variety,  Varioloid,  Various,  etc. 
See  under  Vary. 

Varicose,  var'I-kos,  -icous,  -Y-kus,  a.  Preternaturally 
enlarged,  or  permanently  dilated,  —  said  of  veins. 

IL.  varicosus,  fr.  varix,  a  dilated  vein,  fr.  varus, 
ient,  stretched  outwards,  various,  straddling;  prob. 
s.  rt.  LG.  quee)'_,  transverse,  E.  queer,  q.  v.]  — Var'- 
lcocele.  -Y-lco-sel,  a.  {Surg.)  A  varicose  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord  or  the  scro¬ 
tum.  [L.  varix  and  Gr.  kele,  a  tumor.] 

Varlet,  var'let,  n.  Orig.  a  servant  ;  valet  ;  a  low  fel¬ 
low  ;  scoundrel;  rascal.  [Same  as  valet;  OF.  var¬ 
let,  vaslet,  valet,  a  groom,  youth  ;  vaslet  =  vassalet, 
dim.  of  OF.  and  E.  vassal,  q.  v.] 

Varnish,  var'nish,  n.  A  solution  of  gum,  resin,  etc.,  in 
oil  or  spirit,  which  gives  a  hard  shining  coat  to  any 
surface  to  which  it  is  applied;  glossy  appearance;  an 
artificial  covering  to  give  a  fair  appearance  to  any  act 
or  conduct;  outside  show.—  v.  t.  [varnished  (-nisht), 
-NiSHiNG.]  To  lay  varnish  on  ;  to  cover  with  some¬ 
thing  that  gives  a  fair  external  appearance  ;  to  give 
a  fair  coloring  to.  [ME.  vernisch,  fr.  F.  vemis,  var¬ 
nish,  vemisser,  to  cover  with  varnish,  OF.  vernir,  to 
glaze,  LL.  vitrinus,  glassy,  L.  vitrum  (F.  verre), 
glass  ;  s.  rt.  uifreous.]  —  Var'nisher,  n. 

Vary,  va'rY,  v.  t.  [varied  (-rid),  varying.]  To 
change  the  aspect  of  ;  to  alter  in  form,  appearance, 
substance,  or  position;  to  change  to  something  else, 
exchange,  alternate  ;  to  diversify,  variegate.—  v.  t. 
To  alter  or  be  altered  in  any  manner;  to  suffer  a 
partial  change;  to  differ  or  be  different;  to  alternate; 
to  deviate,  depart;  to  disagree,  be  at  variance.  [F.  ya- 
rier,  L.  variare,  -atum,  to  diversify,  vary,  fr.  varius, 
various,  variegated,  manifold.] — Va'riable,  -rY-a-bl, 


a.  Having  the  capacity  of  varying  or  changing;  ca¬ 
pable  of  alteration  in  any  manner;  over-susceptible 
of  change;  liable  to  change;  changeable;  mutable; 
fickle;  wavering;  unsteady;  versatile;  inconstant. — 
n.  {Math.)  A  quantity  which  may  increase  or  de¬ 
crease;  a  quantity  which  admits  of  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  values  in  the  same  expression.  {Naut.)  A  shift¬ 
ing  wind  (opp.  to  trade-wind),  esp.  in  the  belt  be¬ 
tween  the  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  trade-winds.  [F.;  L.  vari- 
aJjilis.]  —  Variableness,  -abil'ity,  n.  State  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  variable  ;  susceptibility  of  change  ;  lia- 
bleness  or  aptness  to  alter.  —  Variably,  adv.  —  Va'- 
riance,  -rY-ans,  n.  Act  or  state  of  being  variant ; 
change  of  condition.  {Law.)  A  disagreement  or 
difference  between  2  parts  of  the  same  legal  pro¬ 
ceeding,  which,  to  be  effectual,  ought  to  agree  to¬ 
gether.  Difference  that  produces  controversy ;  dis¬ 
agreement;  dissension,  discord.  —  At  variance.  In 
disagreement ;  in  a  state  of  dissension  or  controver¬ 
sy  ;  at  enmity.  —  Va'riate,  -rY-at,  v.  t.  To  alter, 
make  different,  vary.  —  Varia'tion,  n.  Act  of  vary¬ 
ing;  a  partial  change  in  the  form,  position,  state,  or 
qualities  of  the  same  thing  ;  the  extent  to  which  a 
thing  varies;  amount  or  rate  of  change;  vicissitude; 
variety;  mutation;  deviation;  alteration;  diversity. 
(Mm.)  Repetition  of  a  tune  or  melody  with  various 
embellishments  and  fanciful  changes.  [F. ;  L.  va¬ 
riation  —  Va'rious,  -rY-us,  a.  Different ;  diverse  ; 
several;  manifold;  changeable;  uncertain;  unfixed; 
variegated;  diversified.  [L.  varius.]  —  Va'riously, 
adv.  —  Vari'ety,  -ri'e-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being  vari¬ 
ous;  intermixture  or  succession  of  different  things; 


that  which  is  various;  a  number  or  collection  of  dif¬ 
ferent  things;  something  varying  or  differing  from 
others  of  the  same  general  kind  ;  diversity;  differ¬ 
ence;  kind.  [F.  variety,  L.  va>-ietas.]  —  Vavriegate, 
-ri-e-gat,  v.  1.  To  diversify  in  external  appearance; 
to  mark  with  different  colors;  to  vary,  streak,  stripe, 
checker,  dapple.  [L.  vai-iegare,  -gatum,  fr.  varius 
and  agere,  to  move,  make.]  —  Va'riega'tion,  n.  Act 
of  variegating  or  diversifying,  or  state  of  being  di¬ 
versified,  by  different  colors  ;  diversity  of  colors.  — 
Varioloid,  va'ri-  or  var'Y-o-loid,  a.  {Med.)  Resem¬ 
bling  small-pox;  pert,  to  the  disease  called  varioloid. 

—  n.  {Med.)  The  small-pox  as  modified  by  pre¬ 
vious  inoculation  or  vaccination.  [LL.  variola,  the 
small-pox,  fr.  L.  varius  and  Gr.  eidos,  form.]  —  Va- 
ri'olous,  -o-lus,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating,  the 
small-pox.  —  Vario'rum,  va-rY-o'rum.  Of  various 
persons  or  things  ;  esp.  (used  as  au  adjective),  con¬ 
taining  notes  by  different  persons.  [L.,  abhr.  fr. 
cum  notis  variorum,  with  notes  of  various  persons.] 

Vase,  vas  {Eng.  pi-on.  vaz  or  vaz),  n.  A  vessel,  of  va¬ 
rious  forms  and  materials,  for 
domestic  use  or  ornament  and 
anciently  for  sacrificial  uses. 

{Arch.)  An  ornament  of 
sculpture,  placed  on  a  pedestal, 
representing  one  of  the  vessels 
of  the  ancients  ;  the  body  or 
naked  ground  of  the  Corinthi¬ 
an  and  Composite  capital.  [F.; 

L.  vasum,  also  vas;  s.  rt.  Skr.  va- 
sana,  a  receptacle,  box,  basket, 
water-jar,  cover,  vas,  to  wear 
clothes,  E.  vest,  wear,  vessel .]  — 

Vas'cular,  -ku-lgr,  a.  Consist¬ 
ing  of  vessels,  or  containing 
them,  as  an  essential  part  of  a 
structure;  operating  by  means  of,  or  made  up  of,  an 
arrangement  of  vessels ;  pert,  to,  consisting  of,  or 
containing  the  vessels  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies; 
esp.  the  veins,  blood-vessels,  etc.,  of  the  circulatory 
system.  [L.  vasculum,  a  small  vessel,  dim.  of  vas.]  — 
Vas'cular'ity,  -l&r'Y-tY,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
vascular. 

Vassal,  vas'sal,  n.  One  who  holds  land  of  a  superior, 
and  who  vows  fidelity  and  homage  to  him;  a  feuda¬ 
tory;  a  dependent;  servant;  bondman;  slave.  [F.; 
LL.  vassalus,  also  vassus,  a  servant,  Armor,  gwaz,  a 
servant,  vassal,  man,  male,  W.  and  Corn,  gwas,  a 
youth,  servant ;  s.  rt.  varlet,  valet.]  —  Vas'salage, 
-ej,  n.  State  of  being  a  vassal ;  political  servitude  ; 
dependence;  slavery. 

Vast,  vast,  a.  Orig.  waste,  desert ;  being  of  great  ex¬ 
tent;  very  spacious  or  large;  very  great  in  numbers 
or  amount ;  very  great  in  force,  or  in  importance  ; 
enormous;  huge;  immense;  mighty. n.  A  waste 
region;  boundless  space.  [Same  as  waste;  F.  vaste, 
L.  vastus,  vast,  of  great  extent;  s.  rt.  L.  vastare  —  E. 
devastate:  see  Waste.]  —  Vast'ly,  adv.  To  a  vast 
extent  or  degree  ;  very  greatly.  —  Vast'ness,  n.  — 
Vastly,  -Y,  a.  Very  spacious;  immense;  vast. — 
Vasta^tion,  n.  A  laying  waste;  devastation;  depop¬ 
ulation.  [Same  as  devastation  ;  L.  vastatio,  fr.  vas¬ 
tare,  to  lay  waste.] 

Vat,  vat,  n.  A  large  vessel,  tub,  tank,  or  cistern  ;  esp. 
one  for  holding  liquors  in  process  of  manufacture, 
or  liquid  for  tanning:  a  measure  for  liquids;  a  dry 
measure  of  varying  capacity.  [ME.,  Ic.,  and  Sw. 
fat,  AS.  fset,  D.  vat,  G.  fass,  a  vessel,  cask,  lit.  that 
which  contains,  D.  vatten,  G.  fassen,  to  catch,  con¬ 
tain;  s.  rt.  Lithuan.  pudas,  a  pot.] 

Vatican,  vat'Y-kan,  n.  An  assemblage  of  buildings  in 
Rome,  forming  the  largest  palace  in  the  world,  with 
a  famous  chapel,  museum,  library,  etc.,  and  being 
the  principal  residence  of  the  popes;  hence,  the  papiu 
authority.  [F. ;  L.  Vaticanus  mons,  the  Vatican  hill 

—  on  which  it  stands.]  —  Vat'icanism,  -izm,  n.  The 
doctrine  of  papal  supremacy;  adhesion  to  the  pope’s 
authority.  —  Thunders  of  the  Vatican.  The  anathe¬ 
mas  or  denunciations  of  the  pope. 

Vaticide,  vatO-sId,  n.  The  murder  of  a  prophet;  one 
who  murders  a  prophet.  [L.  rates,  a  prophet,  and 
casdcre,  to  kill;  cf.  parricide .]  —  Vaticinate,  va-tis'Y- 
nat,  v.  t.  and  i.  To  prophesj\  foretell.  [L.  vatici- 
nan,  -natus,  fr.  vaticinus,  prophetical,  fr.  rates,  a 
prophet.]  —  Vatic 'inal,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing, 
prophecy.  —  Vaticrina'tion,  n.  Prediction;  proph¬ 
ecy.  [L.  vaticinatio .]  —  Vatic 'ina'tor,  n.  One  who 
vaticinates;  a  prophet. 

Vaudeville,  vod'vil,  n.  A  kind  of  song  of  a  lively 
character,  sung  to  a  familiar  air  in  couplets  with  a 
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refrain;  a  theatrical  piece,  whose  dialogue  is  inter¬ 
mingled  with  light  or  satirical  songs,  sung  in  famil¬ 
iar  airs.  IF.,  fr.  Vau-de-vire,  a  village  in  Normandy, 
where  Olivier  Basselin,  at  the  end  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury,  composed  such  songs.] 

Vault,  vawlt,  n.  A  continued  arch,  or  an  arched  roof  or 
ceiling;  an  arched  apartment  or  passage;  esp.,  a  sub- 


Vault. 

terranean  room,  for  storing  articles,  for  a  prison,  for 
interment,  etc. ;  any  subterranean  apartment,  tank, 
or  receptacle  ;  a  leap  or  bound  ;  esp.,  the  bound  or 
leap  of  a  horse.  —  v.  t.  To  form  or  cover  with  a  vault 
or  arched  roof ;  to  give  the  shape  of  an  arch  to;  to  arch ; 
to  leap  on,  mount  by  leaping. —  v.  i.  To  leap,  bound, 
jump,  spring;  to  exhibit  feats  of  tumbling  or  leap¬ 
ing.  [ME.  route,  vowte,  OF.  volte,  route,  rautc,  It. 
r olta,  an  arch,  cellar,  fr.  L.  volvere,  to  roll,  turn 
round,  bend  round,  arch  ;  also  F.  roller,  to  vault, 
jump,  volte,  It.  volta,  the  bound  of  a  horse  ;  s.  rt. 
voluble,  volute.]  —  Vault'ed,  a.  Arched;  concave; 
covered  with  an  arch  or  vault.  —  Vault'er,  n. 

Vaunt,  etc.  See  under  Vain. 

Veal,  vel,  n.  The  flesh  of  a  calf  killed  for  the  table. 
[ME.  and  OF.  reel,  L.  vitellus,  a  little  calf,  vitulus, 
Ur.  italos,  a  calf;  s.  rt.  Skr.  vatsa,  a  calf,  also  a  year, 
—  i.  e.,  a  yearling:  s.  rt.  L.  vetus,  old  in  years,  E.  vet¬ 
eran,  vellum.]  — Vit'uline,  -u-lln,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to, 
a  calf,  or  to  veal.  [L.  vitulinus,  fr.  vitulus.] 

Vector,  vek'ter,  n.  Same  as  Radius  Vector,  q.  v., 
under  Radius. 

Veda,  va'-  or  ve'da,  n.  The  ancient  sacred  literature 
of  the  Hindoos;  also,  one  of  4  collections  (the  Rig- 
Vecla,  Yajur-Veda,  Sama-Veda,  And  Atharva-Veda) 
constituting  the  most  ancient  portions  and  members 
of  that  literature.  [Skr.,  knowledge,  fr.  vid,  to  know; 
s.  rt.  loif.]  —  Ve'dic,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  etc. 

Vedette,  ve-det',  n.  A  sentinel,  usually  on  horseback; 
a  vidette.  [F.  vedette,  It.  redetta,  for  veletta,  as  if  fr. 
vedere,  L.  vulere,  to  see,  but  really  fr.  It.  veglia,  L. 
vigilia,  watch;  s.  rt.  vigil.] 

Veer,  ver,  v.i.  [veered  (verd),  veering.]  To  change 
direction,  turn.  —  v.  t.  To  direct  to  a  different 
course;  to  turn.  [F.  vircr,  Sp.  virar,  birar,  to  wind, 
tack,  veer,  Pg.  and  Proven,  virar,  to  turn,  change, 
LL.  virare,  to  turn  around;  s.  rt.  F.  environ,  round 
about,  whence  E.  environs,  F.  virole  =  E.  ferrule, 
LL.  virola,  a  ring  binding  anything,  L.  viriola,  a 
bracelet.] 

Vegetable,  vej'e-ta-bl,  n.  A  plant;  an  organized  living 
body  destitute  of  intelligence  and  voluntary  motion, 
deriving  its  nourishment  from  inorganic  or  disorgan¬ 
ized  matter,  and  in  general,  propagating  itself  by 
seeds;  specifically,  in  common  parlance,  a  plant  used 
for  culinary  purposes.  —  a.  Be¬ 
longing  or  relating  to,  consist¬ 
ing  of,  or  comprising,  or  having 
the  nature  of,  plants.  [F.;  L. 
vegetabilis,  lit.  animating,  full 
of  life,  fr.  vegetare,  -tatum,  to 
enliven,  quicken,  vegetus,  live¬ 
ly,  vegere,  to  quicken,  arouse; 
s.  rt.  L.  vigil,  wakeful,  vigere, 
to  flourish,  Skr.  ugra,  very 
strong,  Gr.  hugies,  sound,  Goth. 
wukan  =  E.  to  wake,  E.  vigor¬ 
ous.]— Vegetable  ivory.  A  close- 
grained  andvery hard  vegetable 
substance  obtained  from  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  palm  tree  ;  ivory  nut. — 


Vegetable  Ivory 
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V.  kingdom.  (Mat.  Hist.)  That  portion  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  life  in  nature  including  plants.  — Veg'etal, 
-e-ta],a.  Pert,  to,  or  in  the  nature  of,  a  vegetable; 
vegetable.  ( Physiol.)  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  class  of  vital 
phenomena  common  to  plants  and  animals.  [F.]  — 
Vegeta'rian,  -rY-an,  n.  One  who  holds  that  vegeta¬ 
bles  constitute  the  only  proper  food  for  man.— a.  Of, 
or  pert,  to,  vegetarianism.  —  Vegeta'rianism,  -izm,  n. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  living  solely  on  vegeta¬ 
bles.  —  Veg'etate,  -e-tat,  v.  i.  To  grow,  as  plants;  to 
sprout,  germinate;  to  lead  a  life  too  low  for  an  ani¬ 
mate  creature;  to  do  nothing  but  eat  and  grow.— 
Vegeta'tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of  vegetating;  vege¬ 
table  growth;  the  sum  of  vegetable  life;  vegetables 
or  plants  in  general.  {Med.)  A  morbid  excrescence 
on  the  valves  of  the  heart,  in  syphilis;  a  fleshy  gran¬ 
ulation  at  the  surface  of  a  wound  or  ulcer.  [F.J  — 
Veg'eta'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Growing,  or  having  the  power 
of  growing,  as  plants  ;  having  power  to  produce 
growth  in  plants.  ( Zool .)  Partaking  of  simple  growth 
and  enlargement  of  the  systems  of  nutrition  and 
generation,  apart  from  the  sensorial  or  distinctively 
animal  functions.  [F.  vegetatif. J  —  Veg'eta'tive- 
ness.  n. 

Vehement,  ve'he-ment,  a.  Acting  with  great  force; 
forcible;  mighty;  very  ardent;  very  eager,  urgent, 
or  fervent;  furious;  violent;  impetuous;  passionate; 
ardent;  hot.  [F.;  L.  vehemens,  lit.  carried  out  of 
one’s  mind;  vehe-  peril,  fr.  Skr.  vulia,  a  way,  vah  = 
L.  vehere,  to  carry;  and  L.  mens,  the  mind,  q.  v.]  — 
Ve'hemently,  adv.  —  Ve'hemence,  -mens,  -mency, 
-men-sY,  n.  Quality  of  being  vehement;  impetuous 
force;  impetuosity;  violence,  — applied  also  to  uny 
kind  of  forcible  action;  violent  ardor;  animated  fer¬ 
vor. 

Vehicle,  ve'hY-kl,  n.  That  in  which  anything  is  or 
may  be  carried,  as  a  coach,  wagon,  cart,  carriage, 
etc.;  a  conveyance;  that  which  is  used  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  conveyance  or  communication.  ( Phar¬ 
macy. )  A  substance  in  which  medicine  is  taken. 
(Paint.)  A  liquid  with  which  the  various  pigments 
are  applied.  [L.  vehiculum,  fr.  vehere,  to  carry:  see 
Vehement;  s.  rt.  vagabond,  vague,  veil,  convex,  in¬ 
veigh,  vex,  viaduct,  voyage,  way,  wagon,  weigh.] — 
Vehic'ular,  -ulary,  -u-la-rT,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  serv¬ 
ing  as,  a  vehicle. 

Veil,  val,  n.  Something  to  intercept  the  view,  and 
hide  an  object;  esp.,  a  screen,  usually  of  thin  gauze 
or  similar  material,  to  hide  or  protect  the  face;  a 
curtain;  cover;  disguise,  —  v.  t.  [veiled  (vald), 
veiling.]  To  throw  a  veil  over,  cover  with  a  veil ; 
to  invest,  cover,  hide,  conceal.  [ME.  and  OF.  veile, 
L.  velum ,  a  sail,  covering,  curtain,  vail,  fr.  vehere,  to 
bear,  carry,  orig.  that  which  bears  the  ship  on  :  see 
Vehicle.]  —  To  take  the  veil.  To  receive,  or  be  cov¬ 
ered  with,  a  veil,  as  a  nun,  in  token  of  retirement 
from  the  world.  — Velif'erous,  ve-lif'er-us,  a.  Bear¬ 
ing,  or  carrying,  sails.  [L.  velifer,  fr.  velum  and. /cure, 
to  near.] 

Vein,  van,  n.  ( Anat .)  One  of  the  membranous  canals 
or  tubes  in  animal  bodies,  which  convey  toward  the 
heart  the  impure  blood  returned  from  the  capillaries; 
a  blood-vessel.  (Pot.)  A  small  rib  or  branch  of  the 
frame-work  of  leaves,  etc.  ( Geol.  or  Mining.)  A  seam 
or  layer  of  any  substance,  more  or  less  wide,  inter¬ 
secting  a  rock  or  stratum,  and  not  corresponding 
with  the  stratification.  A  fissure,  cleft,  or  cavity,  as 
in  the  earth  or  other  substance  ;  a  streak  or  wave 
of  different  color,  appearing  in  wood,  in  marble, 
and  other  stones ;  a  train  of  valuable  associations, 
thoughts,  etc.;  a  current;  course;  peculiar  temper; 
tendency  or  turn  of  mind;  humor;  strain;  quality. 

—  v.  t.  To  form  or  mark  with  veins;  to  fill  or  cover 
with  veins.  [ME.  and  F.  veine,  L.  vena,  a  vein,  lit. 
that  which  carries  ('blood'),  fr.  vehere:  see  Vehicle.) 

—  Veined,  vand,  a.  Full  of  veins;  streaked;  varie¬ 
gated.  (Rot.)  Having  vessels  branching  over  the 
surface,  as  a  leaf.  —  Vein'y,  -Y,  a.  Full  of  veins; 
veined.  —  Ve'nal,  a.  Venous.  —  Ve'nous,  -nus,  a. 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  contained  in,  a  vein  or  the  veins, — 
opp.  to  arterial.  (Rot.)  Marked  with  veins;  veined. 
[L.  venosus.]  —  Ve/nesec'tion,  n.  Act  or  operation 
of  opening  a  vein,  to  let  blood;  blood-letting.  [L. 
sectio  =  E.  section,  q.  v.] 

Veliferous.  See  under  Veil. 

Velleity,  vel-le'Y-tY,  n.  The  lowest  degree  of  desire; 
imperfect  or  incomplete  volition.  [F.  velUitd,  fr.  L. 
veile,  to  will,  be  willing.] 

Vellicate,  vel'lY-kat,  v.  t.&L  i.  To  move  spasmodically, 
twitch.  [L.  velticare,  -catum,  fr.  vellere,  to  pluck, 
pull  ]  —  Vellica'tion,  n.  Act  of  twitching,  or  of 
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causing  to  twitch.  (Med.)  A  local  twitching  or  con¬ 
vulsive  motion  of  a  muscular  liber,  esp.,  of  the  face. 

Vellum,  vel'lum,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  parchment.  [F. 
veiin,  LL.  vitulinium,  or  pellis  vitulina ,  prepared 
call-skin,  fr.  L.  vitulus,  a  calf:  see  Veal.] 

Velocity,  ve-los'Y-tY,  u.  Quickness  of  motion.  (Mech.) 
Hate  of  motion;  relation  of  motion  to  time,  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  number  of  units  of  space  passed  over 
by  the  moving  body  in  a  unit  of  time.  Swiftness; 
celerity;  rapidity;  speed.  [F.  velocity,  L.  velocitas, 
fr.  velox,  velocis,  swift,  lit.  flying;  s.  rt.  volare,  to 
fly  :  see  Volant.]  —  Vel'ocim'eter,  -sim'e-ter,  «. 
An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  speed  of  machinery. 
[L.  velox  and  Gr.  metron,  measure.]—  Veloc'iped'e, 
-los'Y-ped,  n.  A  light  vehicle  or  carriage  propelled 
by  the  rider.  [L.  velox  and  pes,  pedis ,  foot.] 

Velvet,  vel'vet,  n.  A  rich  fabric  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and 
cotton  mixed,  having  on  one  side  a  close,  short,  fine, 
soft  shag  or  nap,  or  uncut  pile;  the  hairy  integument 
covering  a  growing  antler.  [Olt.  veluto ,  velvet,  L. 
viltosus ,  shaggy,  fr.  villus,  shaggy  hair,  a  tuft  of  hair; 
s.  rt.  L.  r  ell  us,  a  fleece,  Skr.  vn,  to  cover,  E.  wool.]  — 
VeK voting,  n.  The  fine  shag  of  velvet;  a  piece  of 
velvet;  velvet  goods.  —  Vel'vety,  -Y,  a.  Made  of,  or 
like,  velvet;  soft;  smooth;  delicate.  —  Velveteen', 
-eii',  n.  A  kind  of  cloth  made  of  cotton,  in  imitation 
of  velvet;  cotton  velvet. 

Venal.  See  under  Vein. 

Venal,  ve'nal,  a.  To  be  bought  or  obtained  for  money 
or  other  valuable  consideration;  held  for  sale;  mer¬ 
cenary;  hireling;  vendible.  [F.;  L.  venalis,  salable, 
for  sale,  fr.  venus,  venum,  sale;  s.  rt.  Gr.  onos ,  Skr. 
vasna,  price,  vasu,  wealth.]  —  Venal'ity,  -Y-tY,  n. 
State  or  quality  of  being  venal  or  purchasable;  mer¬ 
cenariness.  [F.  venalite,  L.  venalitas.]  —  Vend,  v.  t. 
To  dispose  of  by  sale,  sell.  [F.  vendre,  L.  vendere,  to 
sell,  contr.  fr.  venundare ,  to  sell,  for  venum  dure,  fr. 
venum,  sale,  and  dare,  to  offer.]  —  Vendee',  -e',  n. 
The  person  to  whom  a  thing  is  vended.  —  Vend'er, 
-or,  m.  One  who  vends;  a  seller. —  Vend 'ible,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  disposed  of  as  an  object  of  trade;  sal¬ 
able.  [F.;  L.  venaibilis.]  —  Vend'ibleness,  -ibil'ity, 
7i.  State  or  quality  of  being  vendible.  —  Vend'ibly,  j 
adv.  In  a  vendible  or  salable  manner.  —  Vendi'tion,  ! 
-dish'un,  n.  Act  of  vending  or  selling;  sale.  [L.  ven- 
ditio.]  —  Vendue',  -du'  n.  A  public  sale  of  any¬ 
thing,  by  outcry,  to  the  highest  bidder;  an  auction. 
[OF.,  fr.  vendre.] 

Venary.  See  under  Venery,  hunting. 

Veneer,  ve-ner',  v.  t.  [-neered  (-nerd'),  -neering.] 
To  overlay  or  plate  with  a  thin  layer  of  wood  or 
other  material  for  outer  finish  or  decoration.  —  n.  A 
thin  leaf  or  layer  of  a  more  valuable  or  beautiful 
material  for  overlaying  an  inferior  one.  [G.furni- 
ren,  to  inlay,  veneer,  lit.  to  furnish,  fr.  F.fournir  = 
E.  to  furnish.]  —  Veneer'ing,  n.  Act  or  art  of  over¬ 
laying  a  coarse  or  inferior  wood  with  thin  leaves  of 
a  superior  material,  or  the  covering  thus  laid  on. 

Venenation.  See  under  Venom. 

Venerate,  ven'er-at,  v.  t.  To  regard  with  respect  and 
reverence;  to  reverence,  revere,  adore.  [L.  venerari,  j 
-rat us  ;  s.  rt.  L.  rends,  love,  Skr.  ran,  to  serve,  honor,  j 
E.  venereal,  win.]  —  Ven'erable,  a.  Capable  of  be-  j 
ing  venerated;  worthy  of  veneration  or  reverence; 
rendered  sacred  by  religious  or  other  associations,  ] 
esp.  by  age.  [F.;  L.  venerabilis. J  —  Ven'erableness,  i 
n.  —  Ven'erably,  adv.  —  Venera'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or 
6tate  of  being,  etc.;  respect  mingled  with  awe;  rev¬ 
erence;  dread.  [F. ;  L.  veneratio.]—  Ven'era'tor,  w. 
One  who,  etc. 

Venereal,  Venery,  See  under  Vexes. 

Venery,  ven'er-t,n.  Act  or  exercise  of  hunting;  sports 
of  the  chase.  [ME.  and  F.  vinerie,  fr.  OF.  vener,  L. 
venari,  to  hunt.] — Ven'ary,  -a-rY,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to, 
hunting.  [LL.  venari  us .]  —  Ven'ison,  -Y-zn  or  -zn,  n. 
The  flesh  of  edible  beasts  of  chase;  game.  [In  Eng., 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  flesh  of  deer,  hares,  and 
certain  birds  called  game;  in  the  U.  S.,  exclusively 
to  the  flesh  of  the  deer,  or  cervine  genus  of  animals.] 
[OF.  veneisun,  flesh  of  the  deer,  boar,  and  other 
beasts  of  the  chase,  fr.  L.  venatio,  the  chase,  also, 
game,  fr.  venari.] 

Venesection.  See  under  Vein. 

Venetian,  ve-ne'shan.  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  Venice. — 
Venetian  blind.  A  blind  for  windows,  doors,  etc., 
made  of  thin  slats  set  in  a  frame,  and  so  disposed  as 
to  overlap  each  other. 

Vengeance,  venj'ans,  n.  Punishment  inflicted  in  re¬ 
turn  for  an  injury  or  offense;  retribution;  passion¬ 
ate  or  unrestrained  revenge.  [F.  ;  fr.  venger,  to 
avenge,  L.  vindicare,  to  lay  claim  to,  also  to  avenge: 


see  Vindicate:  s.  rt.  revenge,  avenge.]  —  Venge'ful, 
-ful,  a.  Vindictive  ;  retributive  ;  revengeful.  — 
Ve’nge'fully,  adv. 

Venial,  ve'nY-al,  a.  Capable  of  being  forgiven;  not 
heinous;  excusable;  pardonable;  allowed;  permit¬ 
ted.  [OF.;  L.  venialis,  fr.  venia,  forgiveness,  pardon, 
favor;  s.  rt.  venerable. ]  —  Ve'nially,  adv.  In  a  ve¬ 
nial  manner;  pardonably.  —  Ve'nialnesa,  -al'ity,  n. 
State  or  quality  of  being  venial. 

Venire,  vc-ni're,  or  V.  Facias,  -fa'shi-as,  n.  (Law.)  A 
judicial  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  requiring  him  to 
cause  a  certain  number  of  qualified  persons  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  court  at  a  specified  time,  to  serve  as  jurors  in 
said  court;  a  writ  in  the  nature  of  a  summons  to 
cause  the  party  indicted  on  a  penal  statute  to  appear. 
[L.,  make  or  cause  to  come.] 

Venison.  See  under  Venery. 

Venom,  ven'um,  n.  Matter  fatal  or  injurious  to  life; 
poison  ;  spite  ;  malice  ;  malignity.  [ME.  and  OF. 
venim,  L.  venenum,  poison,  perh.  for  v eneenum.  fr. 
ve-  prefix,  and  necare,  to  kill.]  —  Ven'omous,  -us,  a. 
Full  of  venom  ;  noxious  to  animal  life  ;  poisonous  ; 
noxious;  mischievous;  malignant;  spiteful.  [F.  ven- 
imeux,  L.  venenosus,  poisonous.]  —  Ven'omously, 
adv.  —  Ven'omousnesg,  n.  —  Venena'tion,  n.  Act  of 
poisoning;  poison;  venom. 

Venous.  See  under  Vein. 

Vent,  vent,  n.  A  small  aperture;  a  hole,  or  passage  for 
air  or  any  fluid  to  escape;  the  opening  at  which  the 
excrements  are  discharged;  opportunity  of  escape 
from  confinement  or  privacy  ;  emission  ;  escape. 
(Mil.)  The  opening  at  the  breech  of  a  fire-arm; 
touch-hole.  (Arch.)  A  loop-hole.  (Steam-boilers.) 
The  sectional  area  of  the  passage  fongases  divided 
by  the  length  of  the  same  passage  in  feet.  —  v.  t.  To 
let  out  at  a  vent,  or  small  aperture;  to  suffer  to  es¬ 
cape  from  confinement;  to  let  out,  emit,  to  pour 
forth  (what  has  been  pent  up  in  the  mind,  as  pas¬ 
sion,  etc.);  to  utter,  report.  [ME.  f ent ,  fente,  a  slit  in  a 
garment,  button-hole,  F.fente,  a  cleft,  slit,  rift,  cran¬ 
ny,  ir.fcndre,  L .Jindere,  to  cleave;  s.  rt.  fissure ;  but 
confused  witli  F.  vent,  L. ventus  —  E.  wind.] — Vent'- 
er ,  n.  One  who  vents;  one  who  utters  or  reports. — 
Vent'-hole,  n.  A  small  hole  for  the  passage  of  air,  as 
in  a  cask;  a  vent.  (Casting.)  A  hole  pierced  through 
a  mold  for  the  escape  of  air  and  gas. 

Ventilate,  ven'tY-lat,  v.  t.  To  fan  with  wind;  to  open 
and  expose  to  the  free  passage  of  air  or  wind;  to 
air;  to  winnow,  fan;  to  sift  and  examine;  to  expose 
to  examination  and  discussion.  [L.  ventilare,  -latum, 
fr.  ventus,  wind;  s.  rt.  wind.]  —  Ventila'tion,  n.  Act 
of  ventilating,  or  state  of  being  ventilated;  free  ex¬ 
posure  to  air  ;  act  of  fanning  or  winnowing,  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  chaff  and  dust  from  grain  ; 
act  of  sifting  and  bringing  out  to  view  or  examina¬ 
tion  ;  public  exposure.  [L.  ventilatio.]  —  Ven'tila'- 
tor,  -ter,  n.  A  contrivance  for  drawing  off  or  ex¬ 
pelling  foul  or  stagnant  air  from  any  close  place  or 
apartment,  and  introducing  that  which  is  fresh  and 
pure.  [L.,  a  winnower.]  —  Ventos'ity,  -tos'Y-tY,  n. 
Windiness;  flatulence;  vainglory;  pride.  [L.  vento- 
sitas,  fr.  ventosus,  windy,  fr.  ventus.]  —  Ven'tiduct, 
-tY-dukt,  n.  A  passage  or  pipe  for  ventilating  apart¬ 
ments.  [L.  ventus  and  ductus,  a  conduit,  fr.  ducere, 
ductum,  to  lead.] 

Ventral,  ven'tral.  a.  Belonging  to  the  belly;  pert,  to 
the  surface  opposite  the  back :  abdominal.  (Bot.)  Of, 
or  pert,  to,  the  front  side  of  a  carpel,  etc.  [L.  ventra- 
lis,  fr.  venter,  the  belly;  perh.  s.  rt.  Gr.  gaster,  the  bel¬ 
ly,  E.  gastric,  q.  v.]  — Ven'tricle,  -trY-kl,  n.  (Anat.) 
A  cavity  of  the  animal  body,  as  of  the  brain,  or  lar¬ 
ynx  ;  esp.,  either  of  the  2  cavities  of  the  heart 
which  communicate  with  the  auricles:  see  Heart, 
Lung.  [F.  vcntricule,  L.  ventriculus ,  the  stomach, 
dim.  of  venter.]— Ven'tricose',  -trY-kos',  -coua,  -kus, 
a.  (Mat.  Hist.)  Swelling  out  in  the 
middle  :  bellied  ;  distended.  —  Ven- 
tril'oquism,  -o-kwizm,  n.  Act,  art, 
or  practice  of  speaking  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  voice  appears  to 
come,  not  from  the  person,  but  from 
some  distant  or  different  place.  [L. 
ventriloquus,  speaking  from  the  belly, 
fr.  venter  and  loqui,  to  speak.]  —  Ven- 
tril'oquist,  -kwist,  n.  One  who,  etc. 

— Ventril'oquize,  -kwYz,  v.  i.  [-quized 
(-kwlzd),  -quizing.]  To  practice  ven¬ 
triloquism.  —  Ventril'oquous.  -kwus, 
a.  Speaking  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  sound  appear  to  come  from 
a  place  remote  from  the  speaker 
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Venture,  ven'chur,  n.  An  undertaking  of  chance  or 
danger;  ahaza'rd;  an  event  that  is  not,  or  can  not 
be,  foreseen;  chance;  contingency;  luck;  the  thing 
put  to  hazard;  a  risk;  esp.,  something  sent  to  sea  in 
trade,  —  v.  i.  [ventured  (-churd),  -Turing.]  To 
have  the  courage  or  presumption  to  do,  undertake, 
or  say  something;  to  dare;  to  run  a  hazard  or  risk. 
—  v.  t.  To  expose  to  hazard,  risk;  to  put  or  send  on 
a  venture  or  chance.  [ME.  aventure,  later  adven¬ 
ture .]  —  Vent'urer,  -chur-6r,  n.  One  who  ventures 
or  puts  to  hazard;  an  adventurer.  —  Vent'uresome, 
-sum,  a.  Inclined  to  venture;  not  loath  to  run  risk 
or  danger;  bold;  daring;  intrepid.  —  Vent'uresome- 
ly,  adv.  —  Vent'urous,  -us,  a.  Daring;  bold;  hardy; 
fearless;  adventurous.  —  Vent'urously,  adv. 

Venue,  ven'u,  n.  (Law.)  A  neighborhood  or  near 
place;  place  or  county  in  which  an  act  or  fact  is 
alleged  to  have  happened;  county  or  jurisdiction  in 
which  a  cause  is  to  be  tried;  place  where  an  action  is 
laid.  [F.,  a  coming,  arrival,  prop.  fern,  of  p.  p.  of 
renir,  L.  venire,  to  come;  s.  rt.  avenue. ] 

Venus,  ve'nus,  n.  ( Myth .)  The  goddess  of  female 
beauty  and  of  love.  ( Astron .)  One  of  the  planets, 
the  2d  in  order  from  the  sun:  as  the  morning-star, 
it  was  called  by  the  ancients  Lucifer;  as  the  even¬ 
ing-star,  Hespeims.  [L.;  s.  rt.  Skr.'  van,  to  love,  E. 
venerable,  win.]  —  Vene'real,  -re-al,  a.  Of,  or  pert, 
to  venery,  or  sexual  love;  arising  from  sexual  inter¬ 
course;  adapted  to  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases; 
adapted  to  excite  venereal  desire;  aphrodisiac.  [F. 
venerien,  fr.  L.  Venus.}  —  Ven'ery,  vCn'er-T,  n.  Sex¬ 
ual  love  or  intercourse. 

Veracious,  ve-ra'shus,  a.  Observant  of  truth;  habit¬ 
ually  disposed  to  speak  truth;  truthful;  character¬ 
ized  by  truth;  true.  [L.  verax,  veracis,  truthful, 
verus,  true,  credible;  s.  rt.  Zend,  var,  Russ,  vieritc, 
to  believe,  G.  wahr,  true,  wahl,  choice,  E.  velle,  to 
will,  choose,  E.  aver.]—  Vera'ciously,  adv.— Verac'- 
ity,  -ras'Y-tY,  n.  State  or  qualit3r  of  being  vera¬ 
cious;  habitual  observance  of  truth  ;  truthfulness; 
truth.  [L.  veraci't as.]— Ver'y,  vSr'Y,  a.  True;  real; 
actual.  —  adv.  In  a  high  degree  ;  to  no  small  ex¬ 
tent;  exceedingly;  excessively.  [ME.  verrai,  verrei, 
OF.  verat,  F.  vrai  —  L.  verus,  true.]  —  Ver'ily,  -Y-lY, 
adv.  In  a  true  manner  ;  in  truth  ;  in  fact ;  with 
great  confidence;  really;  truly.  —  Ver'ity,  -Y-tY,  n. 
Quality  of  being  very  true  or  real;  consonance  of  a 
statement,  proposition,  or  other  thing  to  fact;  a  true 
assertion  or  tenet;  truth;  certaintv;  reality;  assur¬ 
ance.  [F.  verity,  L.  veritas.]  —  Veritable,  a.  Agree¬ 
able  to  truth  or  to  fact;  actual;  real;  true.  [F.]  — 
Ver'itably,  adv.  —  Ver'dict,  vCr'dikt,  n.  (Law.) 
The  answer  of  a  jury  given  to  the  court,  concern¬ 
ing  any  matter  of  fact  in  anjr  cause,  civil  or  crim¬ 
inal,  committed  to  their  examination  and  determi¬ 
nation.  Decision;  judgment;  opinion  pronounced. 
[ME.  and  OF.  verd.it,  LL.  veredictum,  fr.  L.  v ere, 
truly,  and  dictum,  a  saying,  a  word,  fr.  dicere ,  dic¬ 
tum,  to  say.]  —  Ver'ify,  ver'Y-fi,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid), 
-eying.]  To  prove  to  be  true  or  correct;  to  con¬ 
firm;  to  confirm  or  establish  the  authenticity  of; 
to  authenticate.  [F.  verifier,  L.  verificare,  fr.  verus 
and  facere,  to  malce.]  —  Ver'ifiable,  a.  Capable  of 
being  verified.  —  Ver'ifica'tion,  n.  Act  of  verify¬ 
ing  or  proving  to  be  true  or  correct,  or  state  of  being 
verified;  confirmation;  authentication.  [F.]  —  Vers¬ 
ifier,  n.  —Verisimilar,  a.  Having  the  appearance 
of  truth;  probable;  likely.  [L.  verisimilis,  fr.  verus 
and  similis,  like,  resembling,  similar.]—  Ver'isimil'- 
itnde,  -Y-ttul,  n.  Appearance  of  truth;  probability; 
likelihood.  [F.; 

L.  verisi  in  i  l- 
itudo .] 

Veranda,  ve-ran'- 

da,  n.  (Arch.) 

A  kind  of  open 

Eortico,  formed 
y  extending  a 
sloping  roof  be¬ 
yond  the  main 
D  u  x  1  d  i  n  g  ;  a 
light,  open  por¬ 
tico  or  outer 


amadah,  a  ter¬ 
race,  balconv, 
fr.  bar-amadan,  ^  eranda. 


gallery,  with  a 
sloping  roof. 
fPg.  varanda, 
Malay  baran- 
dah,  Per.  bar- 


to  ascend,  come  forth,  emerge,  grow  out,  fr.  bai', 
up,  and  amadan,  to  come,  arrive.] 

Veratria,  ve-ra'trY-a,  -trine,  -trin,  Ver'atrina,  n. 
(Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkaloid,  obtained  from  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  hellebore  in  form  of  a  crystalline  pow¬ 
der,  nearly  white,  very  acrid  and  poisonous,  —  used 
in  medicine.  [L.  v eratrum,  hellebore.] 

Verb,  vSrb,  «.  (Gram.)  A  word  which  affirms  or 
predicates  something  of  some  person  or  thing;  a 
part  of  speech  expressing  being,  action,  or  the  suf¬ 
fering  of  action.  [F.  verbe,  L.  verbum,  n  word,  verb; 
s.  rt.  word,  Gr.  eirein,  to  speak.]  —  Ver'bal,  a.  Ex¬ 
pressed  in  words;  addressed  to  the  ear;  spoken; 
oral;  not  written;  consisting  in,  or  relating  to,  words 
only;  dealing  with  words  rather  than  things;  hav¬ 
ing  word  answering  to  word;  literal.  (Gram.)  De¬ 
rived  directly  from  a  verb.  [F. ;  L.  verbalis,  l'r. 
verbum.]  —  Ver'balism,  -izm,  n.  Something  ex¬ 
pressed  verbally  or  orally.  —  Ver'balist,  n.  A  lit¬ 
eral  adherent  to,  or  a  minute  critic  of,  words.  — 
Ver'balize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Tzd),  -izing.]  To  convert 
into  a  verb,  make  verbal.  —  Ver'bally,  adv.  In  a 
verbal  manner;  b3r  words  spoken;  orally;  word  for 
word.  —  Ver'biage,  -bY-ej,  ».  The  use  of  many 
words  without  necessity;  superabundance  of  words; 
verbosity  ;  wordiness  [F.]  —  Verbose',  -bos',  a. 
Abounding  in  words  ;  using  or  containing  more 
words  than  are  necessary;  tedious  by  a  multiplicity 
of  words;  prolix;  wordy.  [L.  verbosus.]  —  Verbos¬ 
ity,  -bfis'Y-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being  verbose;  use  of 
more  words  than  are  necessary;  prolixit3r.  [L.  ver- 
bositas.]  —  Verba'tim,  adv.  Word  for  word;  in  the 
same  words.  [LL.] 

Verbena,  ver-be'na,  Ver'vain,  -van,  n.  A  plant  of 
many  species,  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  flow¬ 
ers:  the  lemon  verbena  is  a  shrubby  species  of  Aloy¬ 
sio,  with  fragrant  leaves;  the  “oil  of  verbena”  of 
the  perfumers  is  obtained  from  lemon  grass  (Andro- 
pogon).  [ME.  and  F.  verveine,  L.  verbena  ;  L.  pi.  ver- 
benw,  sacred  boughs  of  olive,  laurel,  or  myrtle;  s.  rt. 
L.  verber,  a  rod,  twig,  shoot.]  — Verbera'tion,  n.  Act 
of  beating,  or  striking  blows;  impulse  of  a  bodv, 
which  causes  sound.  [L.  verberatio,  fr.  verberare,  to 
beat,  fr.  verber.) 

Verbiage,  Verbose,  etc.  See  under  Verb. 

Verdant,  ver'dant,  a.  Covered  with  growing  plants 
orgrass;  green;  fresh;  green  in  knowledge;  ignorant 
of  the  ways  of  the  world.  [F.,  prop.  p.  pr.  of  verdir , 
to  flourish,  wax  green,  fr.  verd,  OF.  vert,  L.  viridis, 
green.]  —  Ver'dancy,  -sY,  n.  Quality  or  condition 
of  being  verdant;  greenness;  rawness;  inexperience; 
foolishness.  —  Ver'dantly,  adv.  —  Verd'ure,  v5r'- 
jur,  n.  Green;  greenness;  freshness  of  vegetation. 
[F.j  —  Verd'urous, -jur-us,  a.  Covered  with  verd¬ 
ure.  —  Vert,  n.  ( Engl  Forest  Law.) 

Everything  that  grows  and  bears  a 
green  leaf  within  the  forest.  (Her.) 

A  green  color,  represented  in  a 
drawing  or  engraving  by  parallel 
lines  sloping  downward  toward  the 
right.  [OF.,  green.]  —  Ver'derer, 

-deror,  -der-er,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  An 
otficer  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
king’s  forests  to  preserve  the  vert 
and  venison,  etc.  [F.  verdier,  fr. 
vert.]  —  Verd'-antique',  -an-tek',  n.  A  green  incrus¬ 
tation  on  ancient  coins,  brass  or  copper,  produced 
by  the  action  of  time.  (Min.)  A  mottled-green  ser¬ 
pentine  marble;  a  green  porphyry,  used  as  marble. 
[F. ;  fr.  verd,  vert,  and  antique,  ancient.] — Ver'di- 
gris,  -de-gres,  n.  (Chem.)  A  poisonous  blue  or  green 
acetate  of  copper,  used  as  a  pigment,  mordant,  etc.: 
it  is  often  seen  on  brass  or  copper  kettles,  etc.  [F.; 
OF.  verte  grez,  lit.  green  grit,  peril,  for  OF.  verderis 
—  LL.  viride  se.ris,  verdigris,  lit.  green  of  brass;  L. 
scs,  ir.ris,  brass.]  —  Ver'diter,  -dY-ter,  n.  (Chem.)  An 
azure  blue  substance  made  by  the  decomposition  of 
nitrate  of  copper  by  chalk.  [F.  verd-de-terre,  i.  e., 
earth  green.]  —  Verjuice,  -jus,  n.  The  sour  juice  of 
crab-apples,  of  green  or  unripe  grapes,  apples,  etc.; 
also,  a  kind  of  vinegar  made  from  such  juice.  [F. 
verjus,  juice  of  green  fruits,  fr.  verd,  vert,  and  jus, 
juice.]  —  Virid'ity,  vY-rid'Y-ti,  Vir'idness,  n.  Green¬ 
ness;  verdure.  |L.  viriditas,  fr.  viridis.]  —  Virea'- 
cent,  Vir'ides'cent,  -sent,  a.  Slightly  green;  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  green;  greenish.  [L.  virescens,  p.  pr.  of 
virescere,  to  grow  green,  incept,  of  were,  to  be 
green.]  —  Vir'ides'cence,  -sens,  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  viridescent. 

Verdict.  See  under  Veracious. 

Verge,  verj,  n.  A  kind  of  rod  carried  as  an  emblem 


Vert.  (Her.) 


ftm,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare;  end,  eve,  term;  Yn,  Yce ;  fidd,  tone,  fir; 
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of  authority;  the  mace  of  a  dean.  (Arch.)  The 
shaft  of  a  column;  or  a  small  ornamental  shaft. 
The  spindle  of  a  watch-balance.  (Ejkj.  Law.)  The 
compass  or  extent  of  the  king’s  court.  (F.,  a  rod, 
wand,  stick,  mace,  L.  virga ,  a  twig,  rod,  wand  ; 
perh.  s.  rt.  L.  vergere,  to  bend,  turn:  see  Verge,  v. 
t.j—  Ver'ger,  -jSr,  ».  In  Eng.,  one  who  carries  a 
verge  or  emblem  of  office;  an  attendant  upon  a  dig¬ 
nitary,  as  on  a  bishop,  dean,  justice,  etc.;  the  bea¬ 
dle  of  a  cathedral  church.  [F.,  fr.  verge.)  —  Vir'- 
gate,  -gat,  a.  ( Bot .)  Having  the  shape  of  a  rod  or 
wand.  [L.  virgatus,  fr.  virga.] 

Verge,  v5rj,  v.  i.  [verged  (vgrjd),  verging.]  To 
tend  downward,  bend,  slope;  to  border  upon,  tend, 
approach.  —  n.  The  extreme  side  or  end  of  any¬ 
thing  which  has  some  extent  of  length;  border; 
edge;  rim;  brim;  margin;  brink.  [L.  vergere,  to 
bend,  turn,  incline,  verge  towards;  s.  rt.  L.  valgus, 
bent,  wry,  Skr.  vrijana,  crooked,  E.  converge,  di¬ 
verge.) 

Verify,  Verily,  Verity,  etc.  See  under  Veracious. 

Veijuice.  See  under  Verdant. 

Vermes,  vSr'mez,  n.  pi.  Worms.  [L.;  pi.  of  vermis, 
a  worm;  s.  rt.  worm ,  q.  v.,  prob.  crimson,  carmine.) 

—  Vermicel'lf,  -me-cnel'lT  or  -sel'lT,  n.  A  kind  of 
wheat  paste,  made  into  a  slender,  worm-like  form. 
[It.,  lit.  little  worms,  pi.  of  vermicello,  dim.  of  venue 
=  L.  vermis.]  —  Vermic'ular,  -mik'u-ler,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  resembling,  a  worm;  shaped  like  a  worm;  esp., 
resembling  the  motion  of  a  worm;  peristaltic.  [L. 
vermicidus,  a  little  worm,  dim.  of  vermis.)  —  Ver- 
mic'ulate,  -u-lat,  v.  t.  To  inlay;  to  form  (work)  by 
inlaying  which  resembles  the  tracks  of  worms,  or 
appears  as  if  formed  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  worms. —  Vermiculated 

work.  (Arch.)  Rustic  work  so 
wrought  as  to  seem  as  if  eaten 
into  or  tracked  by  worms,  or 
having  the  form  of  convoluted 
worms.  —  Vermicula'tion,  n.  > 

Act  or  operation  of  moving  in 
the  manner  of  a  worm;  continu¬ 
ation  of  motion  from  one  part  to 
another,  as  in  the  peristaltic 

motion  of  the  intestines;  act  of _ 1 

forming  vermiculated  work;  act  Vermiculated 
of  boring  through  or  state  of  be-  Work 

i  n  g  worm-eaten.  —  Vermic'u- 
lose',  -u-los',  -ulous,  -u-lus,  a.  Containing  worms; 
full  of  worms  or  grubs;  resembling  worms.  —  Ver'- 
miform,  -mT-fdrm,  a.  Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a 
worm.  [L.  vermis  and  forma,  form.]  —  Ver'mifuge, 
-mt-fuj,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  or  substance  that 
expels  worms  from  animal  bodies.  [L.  fugare,  to 
drive  away,  ir.fugere,  to  flee.]  —  Vermillion,  -miK- 
yun,  n.  A  brilliant  red  pigment  made  from  the  nat¬ 
ural  (cinnabar)  or  artificial  sulphide  of  mercury;  the 
peculiar  shade  of  red  produced  by  this  pigment.  [F. 
vermilion,  vermilion,  also  a  little  worm,  vermeil,  ver¬ 
milion,  fr.  L.  vermiculus,  a  little  worm,  NR.,  that  lit¬ 
tle  worm  which  furnishes  the  scarlet  color,  fr.  L. 
vermis ;  cf.  cochineal ,  crimson.)  —  Ver'min,  n.  sing.  & 
pi.  O rig.,  an  animal  in  general;  a  noxious  or  mis¬ 
chievous  animal;  esp.,  collectively,  petty  noxious 
little  animals  or  insects,  as  squirrels,  rats,  mice, 
worms,  fleas,  flies,  lice,  etc. ;  noxious  human  beings, 

—  in  contempt.  [F.  ver mine,  fr.  L.  vermis.) — Ver'- 
minate,  -mf-nat,  v.  t.  To  breed  vermin.  [L.  vermi- 
nare,  to  have  worms,  fr.  vermis.)  — Vermina'tion,  n. 
Generation  or  breeding  of  vermin;  a  griping  of  the 
bowels.  —  Ver'minous,  -min-us.  a.  Tending  to  breed 
vermin;  full  of,  or  infested  by,  vermin;  caused  by, 
or  arising  from  the  presence  of,  vermin.  [L .vermino- 
sits.)  —  Vermip'aroua,  -a-rus,  a.  Producing  worms. 
[L.  parere,  to  bring  forth.]  —  Vermiv'orous,  -o-rus, 
a.  Feeding  on  worms.  [L.  t ware,  to  devour.] 

Vernacular,  ver-nak'u-ler,  a.  Belonging  to  the  coun¬ 
try  of  one’s  birth;  native.  —  n.  The  vernacular  lan¬ 
guage;  one’s  mother  tongue.  [L.  vernaculus,  born 
in  one’s  house,  native,  fr.  vema,  a  slave  born  in  his 
master’s  house,  a  native.]  —  Vernacularism,  -izm,  n. 
A  vernacular  idiom. 

Vernal,  ver'nal,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  appearing  in, 
spring;  belonging  to  youth,  the  spring  of  life.  [F.; 
L.  vernal  is ,  fr  i •emus,  pert,  to  spring,  fr  .ver,  Gr  ear, 
Ic.  and  Sw.  var ,  Skr.  vasanta,  spring.]  —  Vernal 
equinox  (Astron.)  The  equinox  in  spring  or  March. 

—  Verna'tion,  n.  (Bot.)  Disposition  of  the  nascent 
leaves  within  the  bud;  prefoliation.  [F.] 

Vernier,  ver'nf-er,  n.  A  short  graduated  scale  made 
to  slide  along  the  divisions  of  a  sextant  or  other 


Vermiculated 

Work. 


Vernier. 

graduated  instrument,  for  measuring  parts  of  its 
smallest  spaces.  [Invented  by  Pierre  Vender,  of 
Brussels.] 

Verse,  vSrs,  n.  A  line  consisting  of  a  certain  number 
of  long  and  short  syllables,  disposed  according  to 
metrical  rules;  metrical  arrangement  and  language; 
poetry;  commonly  but  improp.,  a  short  division  of 
poetical  composition,  a  stanza,  stave;  a  short  divis¬ 
ion  of  any  composition,  esp.  of  the  chapters  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments;  a  piece  of  poetry.  [L. 
versus,  a  furrow,  row,  line  in  writing,  ana,  in  poetry, 
a  verse,  prop.  p.  p.  of  vertere,  version,  to  turn,  turn 
round;  s.  rt.  advert,  adverse,  advertise,  animadvert , 
anniversary,' avert,  convert,  converse,  divers,  divorce, 
inadvertent,  invert,  malversation,  obverse,  pervert,  re¬ 
vert,  subvert,  tergiversation ,  transverse,  traverse,  uni¬ 
verse,  etc.]  —  Blank  verse.  Poetry  in  which  the  lines 
do  not  end  in  rhymes.  —  Heroic  v.  (Pros.)  A  kind 
of  verse  usually  consisting  of  10  syllables,  or  in  Eng., 
of  5  accented  syllables,  constituting  5  feet.  —  Ver'- 
sus,  prep.  Against,  — chiefly  in  legal  language.  [L., 
toward,  in  the  direction  of,  fr.  vertere.)  —  Ver'so,  n. 
(Print.)  The  reverse  or  left-hand  page  of  a  book  or 
folded  sheet  of  paper.  —  Versed,  verst,  p.  a.  Ac¬ 
quainted  or  familiar,  as  the  result  of  experience, 
study,  practice,  etc.;  skilled;  practiced.  [L.  versatus, 
p.  p.  of  versari,  to  turn  about  frequently,  turn  over, 
be  engaged  in  a  thing.]  — Ver'sion,  -shun,  n.  Act  of 
translating ;  a  translation  ;  that  which  is  rendered 
from  another  language;  a  statement  or  account  of 
something  from  some  special  point  of  view.  [F.;  LL. 
versio,  fr.  L.  vertere.)  —  Ver 'side,  -sf-kl,  n.  A  little 
verse.  [L.  versiculus,  dim.  of  versus.)  —  Ver'sicol  or, 
-coPored,  -kul'erd,  a.  Having  various  colors;  change¬ 
able  in  color.  [L.  versicolor,  fr.  versare,  to  turn,  to 
change,  and  color,  color.]  — Ver'sify,  -sT-fi,  v.  i.  [-fie  d 
(-fid), -eying.]  To  make  verses. —  v.  t.  To  relate  or 
describe  in  verse;  to  turn  into  verse.  [F.  versifier,  L. 
versificare,  fr  versus  and  facere,  to  make.]  —  Ver'- 
siflca'tion,  n.  Act,  art,  or  practice  of  versifying ; 
metrical  composition.  [F.] — Ver'sifPer,  n.  One 
who  makes  verses;  one  who  expresses  in  verse  the 
ideas  of  another  written  in  prose.— Versatile,  -sa-til, 
a.  Riable  to  be  turned  in  opinion;  turning  with  ease 
from  one  thing  to  another;  readily  applied  to  a  new 
task,  or  to  various  subjects  ;  variable  ;  changeable  ; 
unsteady;  fickle.  (Nat.  Hist.) 

Capable  of  revolving  ;  freely 
movable, — as  a  versatile  an¬ 
ther,  which  is  fixed  at  one 
point,  but  freely  movable. 

[F.  ver  sat  il,  L.  versatile,  fr. 
versare,  -satum,  to  turn  often, 
freq.  of  vertere.)  —  Ver'sa- 
tileness,  Versatility,  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  versatile  ; 
aptness  to  change  ;  variable¬ 
ness  ;  faculty  of  easily  turn-  ...  4  , 

ing  one’s  mind  to  new  tasks  Versatile  Anthers, 
or  subjects.  —  Ver'tebra,  -te-bra,  n.;  pi.  -br.k,  -bre. 
(Anat.)  A  joint 
or  segment  of 
the  back-bone  or 
spinal  column  in 
a  fish,  reptile, 
bird,  or  quadru¬ 
ped,  and  in  man: 
see  Skeleton. 

[L.,  fr.  vertere.) 

—  Ver'tebral,  a. 

Of,ofpertaining 
to,  the  joints  of 
the  spine  or 
back-bone;  hav- 
ing  a  back-bone.  ^  ertebrse  in  Man. 

_ Ver'tebrate,  a'  atlas,  or  vertebra  supporting  the  head  ; 

brat  n  An  ani'  neutral  arch ;  c,  spinous  process ; 
m  a  f  having  an  d -  dorsal  vertebra’ 
internal  jointed  skeleton,  the  back-bone  in  which  is 
called  the  vertebral  or  spinal  column.— Ver'tebrate, 
-brated,  a.  (Anat.)  Having  a  back-bone,  or  verte¬ 
bral  column,  containing  the  spinal  marrow.  —  Ver'- 
tex,  n. ;  E.  pi.  -vexes;  L.  pi.  -tices,  -tl-sez.  Princi- 


sun,  cube,  full,  moon,  fdot ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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pal  or  highest  point;  top;  summit;  crown;  esp.,  the 
crown  ot  the  head;  the  zenith,  or  point  of  the  heav¬ 
ens  directly  overhead.  (Math.)  The  point  in  any 
figure  opposite  to,  and  furthest  from,  the  base;  the 
top  or  point  opposite  the  base.  [L.,  prop,  that  which 
turns  or  revolves  about  itself,  fr.  vertere  ]  —  Ver'- 
tical,  -tik-al,  a.  Situated  at  the  vertex  or  highest 
point;  directly  overhead,  or  in  the  zenith;  perpendic¬ 
ularly  above  one  ;  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon;  upright;  plumb.  [F. ;  L. verticalis.)  — Ver'- 
tically,  aclv.  In  a  vertical  manner,  from  above  down¬ 
ward.— Ver'ticalness,/*.— Vertic'illate.-la'ted.  -tis'- 
il-la'ted,  a.  (Hot.)  Arranged  in  a  ring  or  whorl;  ar¬ 
ranged  around  a  stem  or  pedicel,  like  the  rays  of  a 
wheel.  [NL.  verticillatus,  fr  vertex .]  —  Ver'tigo, 
-tT-go,  n.  Dizziness  or  swimming  of  the  head;  gid¬ 
diness.  (Zodl.)  A  gasteropodous 
mollusk  (land  or  marsh  snail )  of  sev¬ 
eral  species,  with  cylindrically  fusi¬ 
form  shell.  [L.,  fr.  vertere.]  —  Ver¬ 
tiginous,  -tij'Y-nus,  a.  Turning 
round;  whirling  ;  rotary;  affected 
with  vertigo  ;  giddy  ;  dizzy.  [L. 
vertiginosus,  fr.  vertigo.]  —  Vertig'- 
lnously,  adv.  With  a  whirling  or 
giddiness.  —  Vertig'inousness,  n.  — 

Vor'tex,  vdr'teks,  n. ;  E.  pi.  -tex- 
es;  L.  pi.  -Tices,  -tY-sez.  A  whirling  or  circular  mo¬ 
tion  of  any  fluid,  forming  a  kind  of  cavity  in  the 
center  of  the  circle;  a  whirlpool;  a  whirling  of  the 
air;  a  whirlwind.  [L.,  same  as  vertex.]  —  Vor'tical, 
-tl-kal,  a.  Pert,  to  or  resembling  a  vortex  in  form 
or  motion;  whirling.  —  Vor'ticel,  -tY-sel,  n.  (Zodl.) 
One  of  certain  wheel-animalcules,  which,  by  the 
rapid  rotary  motion  of  the  organs  round  the  mouth, 
create  a  vortex  in  the  water,  and  thus  obtain  their 
food.  [NL.  vorticella,  fr.  vortex.] 

Verst,  verst,  n.  A  Russian  measure  of  length  =  3501 
feet.  [Russ,  versta.] 

Versus,  Vertebra,  Vertex,  Vertigo,  etc.  See  under 
Verse. 

Vervain.  See  Verbena. 

Verve,  verv  or  varv,  n.  Heat  of  imagination,  as  in  a 
poet,  artist,  musician,  etc.;  fervor;  spirit!  [F.] 

Very.  See  under  Veracious. 

Vesicle,  ves'Y-kl,  n.  A  bladder-like  vessel 
branous  cavity;  cyst;  cell.  (Bot.)  A 
small  bladder-like  body  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  vegetable,  or  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  leaf.  (Med.)  A  small  orbicu¬ 
lar  elevation  of  the  cuticle  containing 
lymph;  any  small  cavity  or  sac  in  the 
human  bod}'.  [L.  vesicula,  dim.  of 
vesica ,  Skr.  vasti ,  a  bladder.] -— Vesic/r- 
ular,  ve-sik'u-ler,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
consisting  of,  vesicles ;  full  of  inter-  ( 

6tices  ;  hollow  ;  having  little  bladders  ' 
or  glands  on  the  surface,  as  the  leaf  of 
a  plant.— Vesic'ulate,  a.  Bladdery;  full 
of  bladders;  vesicular. —Vesicant, -Y- 
kant,  n.  (Med.)  A  blistering  applica¬ 
tion.  —  Ves'icate,  v.  t.  To  raise  little 
bladders  or  blisters  upon  ;  to  blister. 

[NL.  vesicare,  -catum,  fr.  L.  vesica ,  bladder,  blister.] 
—  Vesica'tion,  n.  Process  of  vesicating,  or  of  raising 
blisters  on  the  skin.  —  Vesicatory,  -Y-ka-to-rY,  w.  A 
blistering  application  or  plaster.— a.  Having  a  power 
to  blister. 

Vesper,  ves'per,  n.  The  evening  star;  Hesper;  Venus; 
hence,  the  evening.  [L.  vesper ,  the  evening,  evening 
star,  the  west,  vespera ,  the  evening,  Gr.  hesper  os, 
evening,  hesper  a,  eventide  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  rasuti ,  night, 
perh.  E.  west.)  — Ves'pers,  -perz,  n.  pi.  The  evening 
service  or  the  time  for  evening  service  (one  of  the 
canonical  hours)  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  church.  —  Ves'- 
pertine,  -tin,  a.  Pert,  to  the  evening;  happening,  or 
being,  in  the  evening.  [L.  vespertinus.] 

Vessel,  ves'sel,  n.  A  utensil  proper  for  holding  anv- 
thing;  a  hollow  dish  of  any  kind;  any  ship  or  struc¬ 
ture  made  to  float  upon  the  water,  for  purposes  of 
commerce  or  war;  something  receiving  or  contain¬ 
ing;  one  into  whom,  or  that  into  which,  anything  is 
conceived  as  poured.  (Anat.)  Any  tube  or  canal  in 
which  the  blood  and  other  fluids  are  contained,  se¬ 
creted,  or  circulated.  (Bot.)  A  canal  or  tube,  of  very 
small  bore,  in  which  the  sap  is  contained  and  con¬ 
veyed;  an  elongated  tubular  cell,  with  spiral  deposits. 
[OF.  vaissel,  vessel,  L.  vascellum,  dim.  of  vas,  a  vase, 
q.  v.] 

Vest,  vest,  n.  An  article  of  clothing  covering  the  per¬ 
son;  an  outer  garment;  any  oute  recovering;  a  waist¬ 
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coat  or  body  garment  for  men,  without  sleeves,  and 
■worn  under  the  coat.  —  v.  t.  To  clothe  with  a  gar¬ 
ment,  or  as  if  with  a  garment ;  to  cover,  surround, 
or  encompass  closely  ;  to  put  in  possession,  furnish, 
endow,  invest.  (Law.)  To  give  an  immediate  fixed 
right  of  present  or  future  possession  or  enjoyment; 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of.  —  v.  i.  To  come  or  de¬ 
scend;  to  be  fixed;  to  take  effect,  as  a  title  or  right. 
[L.  vestis,  a  garment,  lit.  a  cloth  or  covering;  s.  rt. 
Skr.  vas,  to  put  on  (clothes),  Goth,  gawasjan,  to 
clothe,  wasti,  clothes,  E.  direst,  invest,  travesty.]  — 
Vest/ed,/;.  a.  Not  in  a  state  of  contingency  or  sus¬ 
pension  ;  fixed.  —  Vesting,  n.  Cloth  for  vests;  a 
vest  pattern.  —  Vest'ment,  n.  A  covering  or  gar¬ 
ment  ;  some  part  of  clothing  or  dress ;  a  dress ; 
robe.  [OF.  vestement,  L.  vestimentum,  fr.  vestirc,  to 
clothe,  fr.  vestis.)  —  Vest/ure,  ves'chur,  n.  A  gar¬ 
ment;  robe ;  clothing;  dress;  apparel;  vestment ;  habit; 
covering  ;  envelope.  (Law.)  The  corn  with  which 
land  was  covered.  [OF. ;  LL.  vestitura,  fr.  L.  ves- 
tire.]  —  Ves'try,  -trY,  n.  A  room  appendant  to  a 
church,  in  which  the  sacerdotal  vestments  and  sa¬ 
cred  utensils  are  usually  kept,  and  where  parochial 
meetings  are  held;  a  room  or  chapel  connected  with 
a  church,  for  prayer-meetings,  Sunday-school,  etc. 
(Ch.  of  Eng.)  An  assembly  of  persons  who  manage 
parochial  aftairs,  —  so  called  because  held  in  a  ves¬ 
try.  (Ejds.Ch.Amer.)  A  committee  chosen  annually 
by  the  parish,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  church¬ 
wardens,  manage  its  temporal  concerns.  [OF.  ves- 
tiaire ,  fr.  L.  vestiarium,  a  wardrobe,  fr.  vestis.]  — 
Ves'try-man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  (Ejns.  Ch.)  One  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  select  number  of  persons  in  each  parish, 
who  manage  its  temporal  concerns. 

Vestal,  ves'tal,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  Vesta,  the  goddess  of 
lire  among  the  Romans,  and  a  virgin;  pure;  chaste. 

—  n.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  A  virgin  consecrated  to  Vesta, 
and  to  the  service  of  watching  the  sacred  fire,  which 
was  to  be  perpetually  kept  burning  upon  her  altar. 

Vestibule,  ves'tY-bul,  n.  A  covered  porch  or  entrance 
into  a  house;  a  passage,  hall,  or  antechamber  next 
the  outer  doors;  a  lobby;  porch;  hall.  [L  .vestibulum, 
lit.  that  which  is  separated  from  the  abode,  fr.  re-, 
apart  from,  and  stabulum,  an  abode  ;  s.  rt.  .staWe.J 

—  Vestib'ular,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  like,  a  vestibule. 

Vestige,  vesiii,  n.  The  mark  of  the  foot  left  on  the 

earth;  a  track  or  footstep;  trace  ;  sign  ;  faint  mark 
of  something  which  is  no  longer  present  or  in  exist¬ 
ence;  fragment  or  remains  of  something  lost,  per¬ 
ished,  or  passed  away.  [F.;  L.  vestigium,  a  footstep, 
track.] 

Vestment,  Vestry,  Vesture,  etc.  See  under  Vest. 

Vetch,  vech,  n.  A  leguminous  plant,  some  species  of 
which  are  valuable  for  fodder.  [Same  as  fitch ;  OF. 
veche,  L.  vicia,  a  vetch  ;  s.  rt.  L.  vinca,  a'  climbing 
plant,  vincire,  to  bind,  vitis,  a  vine,  vimen,  a  twig.] 

—  Vetchiing,  a.  A  small,  leguminous  plant  ;  ever¬ 
lasting  pea.  —  Vetch^y,  -Y,  a.  Consisting  of  vetches 
or  of  pea  straw;  abounding  with  vetches. 

Veteran,  vet'er-an,  a.  Long  exercised  in  anything, 
esp.  in  military  life  and  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  —  h. 
One  who  has  been  long  exercised,  etc.  [L.  veter amts, 
fr.  veins,  vetcris,  old,  lit.  advanced  in  years;  s.  rt.  Gr. 
ctos,  Skr.  vatsa,  a  year;  s.  rt.  veal,  wether,  inveterate.] 

—  Vet'erinary,  -Sr-Y-na-rY,  a.  Pert,  to  the  art  of 
healing  or  treating  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals, 
as  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  etc.  [I,,  veterinarius,  pert, 
to  beasts  of  burden,  also  a  cattle-doctor,  veterinns, 
pert,  to  beasts  of  burden,  veterinse  (bestise),  beasts 
of  burden,  veterina,  orig.,  an  animal  a  year  old  or 
more;  s.  rt.  vetus :  see  Veal.]  —  Vet'erina'rian, 
-na'rY-an,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  diseases  of  cattle  or 
domestic  animals. 

Veto,  ve'to,  n. ;  pi.  -toes,  -toz.  Any  authoritative 
prohibition  ;  esp.  the  power  possessed  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  a  government,  as  a  king,  president, 
governor,  etc.,  to  negative  a  bill  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government; 
act  of  exercising  this  power;  a  message  conveying  a 
negative,  with  reasons. — v.t.  [vetoed  (-tod)  -to- 
ino.]  To  withhold  assent  to,  esp.  to  a  bill  for  a  law, 
and  thus  prevent  its  enactment;  to  forbid.  [L.,  I 
forbid,  pres.  ind.  of  vetare,  orig.  to  leave  in  the  old 
state,  hence  to  vote  against  change;  s.  rt.  L.  vetus, 
old,  E.  inveterate .] 

Vetturino,  vePtdo-re'no,  n.  In  Italy,  one  who  carries 
travelers  from  one  place  to  another  in  a  vettura,  or 
4-wheeled  carriage,  at  a  price  agreed  on.  [It.,  fr.  L. 
vectura,  a  bearing,  conveyance,  fr.  relieve,  rectum,  to 
carry.] 

Vex,  veks,  v.  t.  [vexed  (vekst),  vexing.]  To  make 
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angry  by  little  provocations  ;  to  irritate,  plague, 
torment,' harass,  trouble  ;  to  disturb,  disquiet,  agi¬ 
tate,  tease,  provoke,  afflict.  [F.  vexer,  L.  vexare, 
- atum ,  to  vex,  lit.  to  keep  on  moving  a  thing  about, 
mtens.  of  ve .here,  to  carry;  sec  Vehicle  ana  Vehe¬ 
ment.]  —  Vex'er,  n.  —  V'exingly,  adv.—  Vexa'tion, 
»/.  Act  of  vexing,  or  state  of  being  vexed;  cause  of 
trouble  or  disquiet;  a  harassing  by  law;  a  vexing  or 
troubling,  as  by  a  malicious  suit;  irritation;  chagrin; 
mortification;  uneasiness;  affliction.  [F. ;  L.  vexa- 
tio.]  —  Vexa'tious,  a.  Causing  vexation;  disturbing 
or  agitating  to  the  mind;  causing  disquiet;  distress¬ 
ing;  harassing;  full  of  vexation,  trouble,  or  disquiet; 
unsteady;  provoking;  troublesome;  teasing;  irrita¬ 
ting;  annoying.  —  Vexa'tiously,  adv.  —  Vexa'tiou3- 
ness,  n. 

Via,  vi'a,  adv.  By  the  way  of,  as,  via  Boston.  [L., 
ablative  of  via,  a  way,  prob.  for  ve/ia,  fr.  vehere,  to 
carry  :  see  Vehicle  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  valia,  a  way,  road, 
fr.  vah,  to  carry,  E.  way,  voyage,  convey,  convoy,  de¬ 
viate,  envoy,  impervious,  invoice,  obvious,  pervious, 
previous,  trivial .]  —  Vi'aduct,  n.  A  structure  of  con¬ 
siderable  magni- 
tude,  and  usu¬ 
ally  of  masonry, 
for  carrying  a 
road  or  railroad 
across  a  valley 
or  river.  [L.  via 
ducta,  a  way  con¬ 
ducted  across; 
ducta,  fem.  of  p. 
p.  of  ducere,  duc- 
tuin,  to  lead;  s.  rt. 
duct,  duke.]  —  Viam'eter,  -e-ter,  n.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  distances  traveled  over;  an  odom¬ 
eter.  [Gr.  met'ron,  a  measure.]  —  Viatic,  a.  Of,  or 
pert,  to,  a  journey,  or  to  traveling.  [L.  viaticus,  fr. 
via:  see  Voyage.]  —  Viaticum,  -T-kum,  n.  Pro¬ 
visions  for  a  journey.  (Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  The  com¬ 
munion  or  eucharist,  given  to  persons  in  their  last 
moments.  [L.]  —  Vi'able,  vi'a-ble,  a.  Capable  of 
living;  born  alive  in  such  a  state  of  formation  as  to 
be  capable  of  living,  as  a  new-born  infant  or  pre¬ 
mature  child.  IT.,  fr.  vie,  L.  vita,  life,  fr.  vivere,  to 
live.]  —  Viability,  -Y-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being  viable; 
capacity  of  living  after  birth  ;  capacity  of  living  or 
being  distributed  over  wide  geographical  limits. 

Vial,  vi'al,  n.  A  small  bottle,  usually  of  glass  ;  a 
phial.  —  v.  t.  [vialed  (-aid),  -aling.J  To  put  in  a 
vial  or  vials.  [Same  as  phial;  ME.  and  OF.  viole, 
also  OF.  fiole,  phiole,  fr.  L.  phiala,  a  saucer,  Gr. 
phiale,  a  cup,  bowl.] 

Viameter.  See  under  Via. 

Viand,  vi'and,  n.  An  article  of  fopd  ;  provision  for 
eating;  food  ;  victuals,  —  chiefly  in  pi.  [F.  viande. 
It.  vivanda,  victuals,  food,  eatables,  E.  vivenda, 
things  to  live  on,  provisions,  fr.  vivere,  to  live  :  see 
Victuals.] 

Viatic,  Viaticum.  See  under  Via. 

Vibrate,  vi'brat,  v.  i.  To  move  to  and  fro,  or  from 
side  to  side,  as  a  pendulum,  an  elastic  rod,  or  a 
stretched  string,  when  disturbed  from  its  position  of 
rest;  to  have  the  constituent  particles  move  to  and 
fro,  with  alternate  compression  and  dilation  of  parts, 
as  the  air,  or  any  elastic  body  ;  to  produce  a  vibra¬ 
tory  effect ;  to  pass  from  one  state  to  another ;  to 
swing,  oscillate,  quiver,  move  rapidly  to  and  fro,  re¬ 
sound,  sound.  —  v.  t.  To  brandish,  move  to  and  fro, 
swing;  to  mark  or  measure  by  moving  to  and  fro;  to 
affect  with  vibratory  motion;  to  oscillate,  cause  to 
quiver  or  move  rapidly  to  and  fro.  [L .  vibrare,  -bra- 
tum;  s.  rt.  Skr.  rip,  to  throw,  Ic.  veifa,  to  vibrate, 
wave.]  — Vibra'tion,  n.  Act  of  vibrating,  or  state  of 
being  vibrated,  or  in  a  vibratory  motion;  quick  mo¬ 
tion  to  and  fro;  oscillation.  —  Vi'bratory,  -to-rY,  a. 
Consisting  in  vibration  or  oscillation;  vibrating; 
causing  to  vibrate. 

vicar,  vik'ffr,  n.  One  who  performs  the  functions  of 
another;  a  substitute.  (Eng.  Eccl.  Law.)  The  priest 
of  a  parish  where  the  predial  tithes  have  been  im¬ 
propriated.  [F.  vicaire,  a  vicar,  vicegerent,  E.  vica- 
rius,  a  substitute,  deputy,  fr.  vicis  (gen.,  the  nom. 
being  lost),  a  turn,  change,  succession;  s.  rt.  Gr.  eik- 
ein,  to  yield,  G.  wechsel,  a  turn,  E.  vicegerent,  vicissi¬ 
tude.]  —  Vic'arage,  -er-ej,  n.  Benefice,  or  residence, 
of  a  vicar. — Vica'iial,  vi-ka'rY-al,  a.  Of,  or  pert, 
to.  a  vicar;  small. — Vicaiiate,  a.  Having  delega¬ 
ted  power,  as  a  vicar;  vicarious. — n.  Delegated  office 
or  power;  vicarship;  office  or  oversight  of  a  vicar.  — 
Vica'  rioua,  -rY-us,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  vicar,  substi¬ 


tute,  or  deputy;  deputed;  delegatcyd;  acting  or  suffer¬ 
ing  for  another;  performed  or  suffered  in  the  place 
of  another;  substituted.  [L.  vicartus.]  —  Vica'rious- 
iy.  adv.  In  a  vicarious  manner;  in  the  place  of  an¬ 
other;  by  substitution.  — Vicissitude,  vY-sis'sY-tud, 
n.  Regular  change  or  succession  from  one  thing  to 
another;  alternation;  mutual  succession;  change; 
mutation,  as  in  human  affairs.  [L.  vicissitudo,  fr. 
vicis;  s.  rt.  E.  vicissim,  by  turns.) 

Vice,  vis,  n.  A  defect;  fault;  blemish;  imperfection; 
a  moral  fault  or  failing  ;  esp.,  immoral  conduct  or 
habit ;  unworthy  or  undesirable  custom  ;  crime  ; 
sin  ;  iniquity;  wickedness  ;  a  character  or  personage 
in  the  old  Eng.  moralities,  or  moral  dramas.  [F. ;  L. 
vitium.]  —  Vi'cious,  vish'us,  a.  Characterized  by 
vice  or  defects;  addicted  to  vice  ;  corrupt  in  prin¬ 
ciples  or  conduct ;  lacking  purity  ;  not  genuine  or 
pure;  not  well  tamed  or  broken;  given  to  Dad  tricks; 
wicked;  depraved;  defective;  imperfect;  foul;  bad; 
unruly  ;  refractory.  [F.  viceux,  L.  vitiosus,  fr.  rt- 
tium.\  —  Vi'ciously,  adv.—  Vi'ciousness,  — Vi'ti- 
ate,  vish'Y-at,  v.  t.  To  make  vicious,  faulty,  or  im¬ 
perfect  ;  to  render  defective  ;  to  cause  to  fail  of 
effect,  wholly  or  in  part ;  to  destroy,  as  the  binding 
force  of  an  instrument  or  transaction  ;  to  corrupt, 
deprave,  defile,  pollute,  taint,  contaminate.  [F. 
vicier,  E.  vitiare,  -atum,  fr.  vitium.]  —  Vitia'tion,  n. 
Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  depravation;  corrup¬ 
tion;  invalidation.  —  Vltiosity,  -os'Y-tY,  n.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  vicious  ;  corrupt  state;  depravation. — 
Vi'tious,  a.,  Vi'tiously,  adv.,  Viiiousness,  n.  Same 
as  Vicious,  Viciously,  Viciousxess. 

Vice,  Vise,  vis,  n.  An  instrument  consisting  of  2  jaws, 
closing  by  a  screw,  etc.,  for  hold¬ 
ing  work',  as  in  filing,  etc.  —  v.  t. 

[viced  (vlst),  vicing.]  To  press 
closely  or  squeeze  with  a  vice,  or  as 
if  witn  a  vice.  [ME.  vice,  vyce,  a 
screw,  F.  vis,  OF.  viz,  a  vice,  spin¬ 
dle  of  a  press,  winding  stair,  fr.  E. 
vitis,  a  vine, — i.  e.,  that  which  winds  v. 
or  twines;  cf.  It.  vite,  a  vine,  also  a  ' 
vice,  screw.] 

Vice,  vTs.  A  prefix  used  in  composi¬ 
tion,  chiefly  in  words  signifying 
persons,  and  denoting  one  who  acts  Vice 
in  the  place  of  another,  or  who  is  ILL' 

second  in  rank  or  authority.  —  Vi'ce,  vi'se,  prep.  In 
the  place  of;  instead  of.  [L.,  in  the  place  of,  instead 
of,  for,  abl.  of  gen.  vicis,  change,  turn,  place  :  see 
Vicar.1  —  Vicegerent,  vls-je'rent,  n.  An  officer 
deputed  by  a  superior,  or  by  proper  authority,  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  powers  of  another;  a  lieutenant ;  vicar.  — 
a.  Having,  or  exercising,  delegated  powers.  [F.,  fr. 
F.  and  E.  rice  and  L.  gerens,  p.  pr.  of  gerere,  to  carry 
on,  perform,  conduct,  act,  rule.]  —  Vicege'rency, 
-ren-sY,  n.  Office  of  a  vicegerent ,  deputed  power  ; 
lieutenancy.  —  Viceroy,  n.  The  governor  of  a  king¬ 
dom  or  country  who  rules  as  the  king’s  substitute. 
[F.  v ice-roi ;  roi,  roy,  E.  rex,  a  king.]  —  Viceroy'alty, 
-roi'al-tY,  Viceroyship,  n.  Dignity,  office,  or  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  viceroy.  —  Vice'-ad'miral,  n.  (Navy.) 
The  2d  officer  in  command,  in  Gr.  Britain;  a  naval 
officer  of  the  highest  rank  in  U.  S.  A  civil  officer, 
in  Gr.  Britain,  appointed  by  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty  for  exercising  admiralty  jurisdic¬ 
tion  within  their  respective  districts.  — ad'miralty, 
n.  Office  of  a  vice-admiral. — chan'cellor,  n.  (Law.) 
An  officer  next  in  rank  to  a  chancellor.  An  officer 
in  a  university,  in  Eng.,  annually  elected  to  manage 
the  affairs  in  the  absence  of  the  chancellor.  — con'- 
sul,  ri.  A  subordinate  officer,  authorized  to  exer¬ 
cise  consular  functions  in  some  particular  part  of  a 
district,  controlled  by  a  consul. —  -leg r ate,  n.  A 
legate  second  in  rank  to,  or  acting  in  place  of,  an¬ 
other  legate.  — presidency,  n.  Office  of  vice-pres¬ 
ident. — president,  n.  An  officer  next  in  rank  be¬ 
low  a  president.  — re'gal,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  vice¬ 
roy  or  viceroyalty. 

Vicinage,  vis'Y-nej,  n.  The  place  or  places  adjoining 
or  near;  neighborhood;  vicinity.  [F.  voisinage}  fr. 
voisin,  E.  vieinus,  neighboring,  a  neighbor,  fr.  vicus, 
a  row  of  houses,  a  village;  s.  rt.  Gr.  oikos,  Skr.  vega, 
a  house,  rig,  to  enter;  s.  rt.  villa,  village,  villain,  par - 
ish,  parochial.]  —  Vicinal,  Vicine,  -in,  a.  Near; 
neighboring.  [L.  vicinalis,  vieinus.]  — Vicinity,  vY- 
sin'Y-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being  near,  or  not  remote; 
nearness;  propinquity;  proximity;  that  which  is 
near,  or  not  remote;  that  which  is  adjacent  to  any¬ 
thing;  neighborhood;  region  immediately  adjacent 
[F.  vicinitd,  E.  t’teinrtas.J 
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Vicious,  etc.  See  under  Vice. 

Vicissitude.  See  under  Vicar. 

Victim,  vik'tim,  n.  A  living  being  sacrificed  to  some 
deity,  or  in  the  performance  of  a  religious  rite  ;  a 
person  or  thing  destroyed  or  sacrificed  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  an  object,  or  gratification  of  a  passion  ;  a 
person  or  living  creature  destroyed  by,  or  suffering, 
grievous  injury;  one  who  is  caught  or  cheated;  a 
dupe;  gull.  [F.  victime,  L.  victimn,  a  beast  of  sacri¬ 
fice.]—  Vic'timize,  ?i.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izing.]  To 
make  a  victim  of;  to  swindle. 

Victor,  vik'ter,  n.  One  who  gets  the  better  of  another 
in  any  struggle;  esp.,  one  who  conquers  in  war,  or 
defeats  an  enemy  in  battle  ;  conqueror ;  winner  ; 

f  ainer.  —  a.  Gaining  the  victory  ;  victorious.  [L., 
r.  vincere,  victum,  to  vanquish;  s.  rt.  Goth,  iveigan , 
to  strive,  contend,  AS.  wig,  war,  E.  vanquish,  con¬ 
vince,  convict,  evince,  evict,  invincible,  province .]  — 
Victo'rious,  -rT-us,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  vic¬ 
tory,  or  a  victor;  having  conquered  in  battle  or  con¬ 
test  ;  having  overcome  an  enemy ;  producing  con¬ 
quest;  emblematic  of  conquest;  indicating  victory ; 
triumphant;  successful.  [F.  victorieux,  L.  victorio- 
sus.l  —  Victoriously,  adv.  —  Victo'riousness,  n.  — 
Vic'tory,  -to-rY,  n.  The  defeat  of  an  enemy  in  bat¬ 
tle,  or  of  an  antagonist  in  contest;  advantage,  supe¬ 
riority,  or  success  gained  in  any  contest,  trial,  strug¬ 
gle,  or  competition;  conquest;  triumph.  [OF.  victo- 
rie ,  L.  victoria.]  —  Vic¬ 
toria,  -rY-a,  n.  A  kind 
of  4-  wheeled  carriage, 
for  2  persons,  with  a 
driver’s  seat.  (Dot.)  A 
gigantic  S.  Amer.  water- 
lily.  [Fr.  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria.]—  Victorine', 

-en',  n.  A  lady’s  fur  tip¬ 
pet;  a  fruit  allied  to  the  ...  .  . 

peach.  Victoria. 

Victuals,  vit'lz,  n.  pi.  Food  for  human  beings,  pre¬ 
pared  for  eating  ;  that  which  supports  human  life  ; 
provisions;  meat;  sustenance.  [ME.  and  OF.  vi- 
taille,  later  F.  victuaille,  L.  victualia,  provisions, 
prop.  neut.  pi.  of  victualis,  belonging  to  living  or 
nourishment,  fr.  i ’ictus,  nourishment,  prop.  p.  p.  of 
vivere,  to  live;  s.  rt.  L.  vivus,  living,  Gr.  bios,  life, 
Skr.-  Jiv,  Iluss.  jite,  to  live,  E.  viand,  vital,  vivid, 
convivial,  revive,  survive,  biography,  biology ,  quick, 
viper,  wivern.] — V ict'ual,  vit'l,  v.  t.  [-ualed  (-Id), 
-ualing.]  To  supply  with  provisions  for  sustenance, 
provide  with  food.— Vict'ualer,  vit'lgr,  n.  One  who 
furnishes  provisions;  one  who  keeps  a  house  of  en¬ 
tertainment. 

Vide,  vi'de,  v.  imper.  See,  —  used  to  direct  attention 
to  something.  [L.,  imper.  of  vulere,  to  see:  see  Vis¬ 
ion.] —  Videl'icet,  -del'Y-set,  adv.  To  wit;  namely) 
—  abbr.  to  viz.  [L.,  contr.  fr.  videre  licet,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  one  may  or  can  see  :  viz  was  orig.  written 
viet,  but  the  abbr.  for  -et  resembled  z.] 

Vidette,  vY-det',  n.  Same  as  Vedette. 

Vidual,  vid'u-al,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  state  of  a  wid¬ 
ow;  widowed.  [LL.  vidualis,  fr.  L.  vidua,  a  widow, 
q.  v.] 

Vie,  vi,  v.  i.  [vied  (vld),  vying.]  To  strive  for  supe¬ 
riority,  contend;  endeavor  to  be  equal  or  superior, 
rival;  to  use  emulous  effort,  as  in  a  race,  contest, 
competition,  rivalship,  or  strife.  [Same  as  invite; 
ME.  vien,  contr.  of  envien,  OF.  envier,  L.  invitare, 
to  invite  (to  a  game,  for  a  wager);  not  s.  rt.  ME. 
envien,  to  envy.] 

View,  vu,  v.  t.  [viewed  (vud),  viewing.]  To  look  at 
witli  attention,  or  for  the  purpose  of  examining;  to 
behold,  inspect,  explore;  to  survey  intellectually,  ex¬ 
amine  with  the  mental  eye,  consider,  behold,  eye, 
survey.  —  n.  Act  of  seeing  or  beholding;  sight;  sur¬ 
vey;  mental  survey;  intellectual  examination;  reach 
of  the  sight;  power  of  seeing;  that  which  is  beheld; 
scene;  display  as  apprehended  by  one  who  looks; 
representation  of  a  scene;  a  sketch;  mode  of  looking 
at  or  receiving  anything;  manner  of  apprehension; 
that  which  is  looked  toward  or  kept  in  sight,  as  ob¬ 
ject,  aim,  intention,  purpose,  design  ;  appearance  ; 
suow.  [OF.  veu'e,  the  sense,  act,  or  instrument  of 
seeing,  a  glance,  view,  sight,  prop.  fern,  of  veil,  p.  p. 
of  veoir,  F.  voir,  L.  videre,  to  see  :  see  Vision.]  — 
View'or,  n.  —  View'less,  a.  Not  to  be  viewed,  be¬ 
held,  or  seen;  not  perceivable  by  the  eye:  invisible. 
Vigesimal,  vi-jes'Y-mal,  a.  Twentieth  ;  divided  into, 
or  consisting  of,  20s  or  20  parts.  [L.  vigesimus ,  20th, 
fr.  viginti,  20,  fr.  vi-  (for  dui,  twice;  s.  rt.  duo,  2)  and 
-ginti,  for  centi,  short  for  -decenti,  10th,  fr.  decent,  10; 


s.  rt.  F.  vingt,  20.] — Viges'imo-quar'to,  -kwawr'to,  a. 
Composed  of  sheets  so  folded  as  to  make  24  leaves 
each,  —  said  of  books;  written  24mo.  —  n.  The  size 
of  a  book  thus  made  up;  a  book  of  this  size.  [See 
Quarter  and  Quart,  under  Quadrate.] 

Vigil,  vij'il,  n.  Abstinence  from  sleep;  sleeplessness; 
watch;  watching  or  waking  for  religious  exercises; 
the  evening  before  any  feast;  a  religious  service 
performed  in  the  evening  preceding  a  holiday;  a 
fast  observed  on  the  day  preceding  a  holiday;  a 
wake.  [ME.  and  F.  vigile,  L.  vigilia,  fr.  vigil, 
awake,  watchful,  fr.  vigere,  to  be  lively  or  vigorous: 
see  Vegetable;  s.  rt.  vigor,  invigorate,  vedette,  re¬ 
veille,  surveillance,  wake,  q.  v.,  watch,  eke,  wax.]  — 
Vig'ilance,  -Y-lans,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  vig¬ 
ilant;  forbearance  of  sleep;  watchfulness;  caution; 
guard  ;  watch.  [F. ;  L.  vigilantia.]  —  Vig'ilant,  a. 
Attentive  to  discover  and  avoid  danger,  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  safety  ;  circumspect ;  ever  on  the  alert; 
watchful.  [F. ;  L.  vigilans,  p.  pr.  of  vigilare,  to 
watch.]  — Vig'ilantly,  adv. 

Vignette,  vin-yet',  n.  (Arch.)  A  running  ornament 
of  vine-leaves  and  tendrils,  used  in  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture.  A  capital  letter  in  ancient  manuscripts,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  vine-like  flourishes  (Print.)  Former¬ 
ly,  any  kind  of  printers’  ornaments,  as  heads,  flow¬ 
ers,  and  tail-pieces;  more  recently,  any  wood-cut, 
engraving,  etc.,  not  inclosed  within  a  definite  bor¬ 
der,  esp.  when  small  and  with  rounded  corners. 

tF.,  dim.  of  vigne,  a  vine,  q.  v.,  —  orig.  applied  to 
'orders  ornamented  with  vine  leaves  and  tendrils.] 
Vigor,  vig'er,  n.  Active  strength  or  force  of  body; 
physical  force;  strength  of  mind;  intellectual  force; 
strength  or  force  in  animal  or  vegetable  nature;  en¬ 
ergy;  efficacy.  [OF.  and  L.  vigor,  fr.  vigere,  to  be 
lively  or  strong:  see  Vigil.]  —  Vig'orous,  -er-us,  a. 
Possessing  vigor;  full  of  physical  strength  or  active 
force;  exhibiting  strength,  either  of  body  or  mind; 
powerful;  strong.  —  Vigorously,  adv.  —  Vig'oroua- 
ness,  n. 

Viking,  vi'king,  n.  A  freebooter  or  sea-robber  in  one 
of  the  pirate  bands  of  Northmen,  who  plundered 
the  coasts  of  Europe  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries, 
[Ic.  vi/cingr,  a  freebooter,  rover,  pirate,  lit.  a  creek- 
dweller, —  i.  e.,  one  who  haunted  creeks,  bays,  etc., 
fr.  rik,  a  creek,  inlet,  bay,  fr.  vikja,  to  turn,  trend, 
recede.] 

Vile,  vll,  a.  Humble;  low;  despicable;  morally  base 
or  impure;  depraved  by  sin;  hateful  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  men;  mean;  bad;  sinful;  wicked.  [ME. 
and  F.  vil,  L.  vilis.]  —  Vile'ly,  adv.  In  a  vile  man¬ 
ner;  basely  ;  meanly  ;  shamefully  ;  in  a  cowardly 
manner.  —  Vile'ness,  n.  —  Vil'ify,  -Y-fi,  v.t.  [-fied 
(-fid), -eying.]  To  attempt  to  degrade  by  slander; 
to  debase,  defame,  revile,  abuse,  traduce.  [L.  vili- 
ficare,  fr.  vilis  and  facere,  to  make.]—  Vil'ifica'tion, 
n.  Act  of  vilifying  or  defaming.  —  Vil'ifFer,  n. 
Villa,  vil'la,  n. ;  pi.  -las,  -laz.  A  country-seat;  coun¬ 
try  residence,  usually  of  a  wealthy  person.  [L.,  a 
farm  house,  lit.  a  small  village,  dim.  of  vicus,  a  vil¬ 
lage:  see  Vicinage.]—  Vintage,  -lej,  n.  A  small  in¬ 
habited  place;  an  assemblage  of  houses  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  less  than  a  town  or  city,  and  inhabited  chiefly 
by  farmers  and  laboring  people;  hamlet.  [F.,  fr. 
E.  villaticus,  pert,  to  a  villa.]  —  Vil'lager,  n.  An  in¬ 
habitant  of  a  village.  — Villat'ic,  a.  Of,  or  pert.  to. 
a  village. — Vil'lain,  -lin,  n.  (Feudal  Law.)  A  feudal 
tenant  of  the  lowest  class;  a  bondman  or  servant. 
A  vile,  wicked  person;  deliberate  scoundrel;  design¬ 
ing  rascal ;  knave  ;  scamp  ;  profligate.  [ME.  and 
OF.  vilein,  servile,  base,  vile,  OF.  vilain,  a  slave, 
bondman,  servile  tenant,  LL.  villanus,  a  farm  ser- 
.  vant,  serf,  fr.  L.  villa.]  —  Vil'lainous,  -lin-us,  -lan- 
ous,  «.  Suited  to,  or  like  a  villain;  proceeding  from 
extreme  depravity  ;  sorry  ;  mean  ;  mischievous  ; 
wicked;  base;  depraved;  rascally;  vile;  infamous. 
—  Villainously,  adv.  —  Vil'laindusness,  n.  —  Vil'- 
lainy,  -lany,  -lin-Y,  n.  Quality  of  being  a  villain,  or 
villainous  ;  extreme  depravity  ;  atrocious  wicked¬ 
ness;  depraved  or  infamous  talk;  the  act  of  a  vil¬ 
lain;  deed  of  deep  depravity;  crime.  —  Vil'lanage, 
-lenage,  -lan-ej,  n.  State  of  a  villain;  tenure  on  con¬ 
dition  of  doing  the  meanest  services  for  the  lord. 
[OF.  rillenage,  LL.  villanagiutn.] 

Villi,  vil'li,  n.  pi.  (Anat.)  Minute  papillary  elevations 
on  animal  membranes,  giving  them  a  velvety  ap¬ 
pearance.  (Dot.)  Fine  hairs  on  plants.  [L.,  pi.  of 
villus,  wool,  hair;  s.  rt.  wool,  q.  v.]  —  Vil'liform,  -1Y- 
fdrm,  rt.  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  villi; 
like  close-set  fibers,  either  hard  or  soft.  [L.  villus 
and  forma,  form.]  —  Villose,  -los',  ViKlous,  -lus.  a. 
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(Rot.)  Abounding  or  covered  with 
fine  hairs,  or  woolly  substance  ; 
nappy.  (Anat.)  Furnished  with 
fine,  fibril-like  projections  over  a 
surface  ;  downy,  —  as,  the  villous 
coat  of  the  stomach.  [L.  villa- 
sms.] 

Viminal,  vim'T-nal,  a.  Pert,  to,  con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  producing,  twigs.  IF., 
fr.  L.  v linen,  a  pliant  twig,  fr.  vt ere, 
to  bend  or  twist  together;  s.  rt.  vine, 
q.  v.j  —  Vimin'eous,  -e-us,  a.  Made 
of,  or  producing,  twigs  or  shoots. 

[L.  vimineus.] 

Vinaceous.  See  under  Vine. 

Vinaigrette.  See  Vinegar,  under  Vine. 

Vincible,  vin'sf-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  overcome  or 
subdued;  conquerable.  [L.  vincibilis,  fr.  vincere ,  to 
conquer:  see  Victor.]—  Vin'ciblenesa,  -cibil'ity, 
n.  State  or  quality  of  being,  etc. 

Vinculum,  vink'u-lum,  n. ;  pi.  -la.  A  bond  of  union. 
(Math.)  A  straight,  horizontal  mark  placed  over  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  a  compound  quantity,  which  are  to 
be  subjected  to  the  same  operation.  [L.,  fr.  vmcire, 
vmctum,  to  bind,  twine:  see  Vine.] 

Vindemial.  See  under  Vine. 

Vindicate,  vin'dY-kat,  v.  t.  To  defend  with  success, 
prove  to  be  just  or  valid;  to  support  or  maintain  as 
true  or  correct,  against  denial,  censure,  or  objections; 
to  maintain  (a  law  or  a  cause)  by  overthrowing  ene¬ 
mies;  to  assert,  defend,  justify.  [L.  vindicare,  -ca- 
turn,  to  lay  legal  claim  to,  avenge,  vinclex,  a  claim¬ 
ant,  maintainor,  orig.  one  who  expresses  a  desire; 
fr.  rt.  of  L.  venici,  favor,  permission  (see  Venerate), 
and  rt.  of  L.  dicare,  to  appoint,  dicere,  to  say;  8.  rt. 
vengeance.)  —  Vindication,  n.  Act  of  vindicating, 
or  state  of  being  vindicated;  claim;  defense;  sup¬ 
port,  as  bv  proof,  legal  process,  etc.  —  Vin'dica'tive, 
-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  vindicate;  vindicating.  —  Vin'- 
dica'tor,  n.  One  who,  etc.  —  Vin'dicatory,  -to-rT, 
a.  Tending  to  vindicate  ;  justificatory  :  inflicting 
punishment ;  avenging  ;  punitory.  —  Vindic'tive, 
-dik'tiv,  n.  Given  to  revenge;  revengeful.  [Contr. 
of  vindicative,  confused  with  L.  vindicta,  revenge, 
which  is  s.  rt.;  F.  vindicatif,  revenging.]  —  Vindic¬ 
tively,  adv.  —  Vindic'tivenesB,  n. 

Vine,  vln,  n.  The  plant  from  which  wine  is  made; 
the  woody,  climbing  plant,  that  produces  grapes; 
a  climbing  or  trailing  plant  with  a  long  slender 
stem;  a  creeper.  [F.  vigne,  a  vine,  L.  vinea,  a  vine¬ 
yard,  later  a  vine  (which  is  prop,  vitis  in  L.),  prop, 
fern,  of  vineus,  pert,  to  wine,  vinum,  Gr.  oinos,  wine, 
oine,  vine,  omits,  vine,  grape,  wine:  L.  vitis,  the 
vine,  is  s.  rt.  L.  viere,  to  twist,  vimen,  a  twig  (see 
Viminal),  withe,  wine,  ferrule,  periwinkle,  veer,  vin¬ 
culum.]—  Vin' y,  vln'T,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  abounding  in, 
vines;  producing  grapes.  —  Vi'nous,  -nus,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  qualities  of  wine;  pert,  to  wine.  [L.  vino- 
sus.] —  Vina'ceouB,  -shus,  a.  Pert,  to  wine  or  grapes; 
wine -colored.  [L.  vinaceus.) —  Vine' - dress'er,  n. 
One  who  dresses,  prunes,  or  cultivates  vines.  — 
-fret/ter,  n.  A  small  insect  that  injures  vines;  an 
aphis. — saw  'fly ,  n.  An  insect  which  destroys  grape¬ 
vines.  —  Vin'ery,  -gr-T,  n.  A  structure,  usually  in¬ 
closed  with  glass,  for  rearing  vines.  —  Vine'yard, 
vfn'yard,  n.  An  inclosure  or  yard  for  grape-vines; 
a  plantation  of  vines  producing  grapes.  — Vint'age, 
-ej,  n.  The  produce,  in  grapes  or  in  wine,  of  the 
vine  for  the  season;  time  of  gathering  the  crop  of 
grapes.  fF.  vendange,  L.  vindemia,  a  vintage,  lit. 
a  taking  away  of  grapes,  fr.  vinum  and  demere,  to 
take  away.]  —  Vint'ager,  n.  One  who  gathers  the 
vintage.  —  Vlnde'mial,  -mT-al,  a.  Pert,  to  a  vintage. 
[L.  mndemialis,  fr.  vindemia.)  —  Vint'ner,  n.  One 
who  deals  in  wine.  [F.  vinetier,  LL.  vinetarius,  L. 
nnarius,  a  wine-seller,  vinetum,  a  vineyard.]— Vin'- 
egar,  -e-ggr,  n.  An  acid  liquid  obtained  from  wine, 
culer,  beer,  etc.,  by  the  acetous  fermentation,  and 
used  as  a  condiment;  dilute  acetic  acid;  anything 
sour,  —  used  also  metaphorically.  [ME.  and  F.  vi- 
naigre,  lit.  sour  wine,  fr.  F.  vin  -  E.  wine,  and 
aigre,  sharp,  sour:  see  Eager.] — Vin'aigrette', 
vin'a-gret',  n.  A  sauce,  of  which  vinegar,  oil,  etc., 
are  ingredients;  a  small  box,  or  bottle,  used  as  a 
smelling-bottle,  for  holding  aromatic  vinegar,  or 
smelling-salts.  —  Vin-ordinaire,  vaN'6r-de-nar',  n. 
A  cheap  claret,  commonly  used  in  France  as  a  table 
wine.  [F.,  ordinary  wine.] 

Vingt-et-un,  vaNPa-aN',  n.  A  game  at  cards,  for  any 
number  of  players,  each  of  whom  seeks  to  obtain 
cards  that  make  up,  when  added  together,  21,  or  a 


Violin. 


number  near  to  it.  [F.,  21;  vingt,  20:  see  Vigesimal; 
et  =  L.  et,  and;  un  =  L.  unus  =  E.  one.) 

Viol,  vi'ol,  n.  (J fus.)  A  stringed  musical  instrument 
formerly  in  use,  of  the  same  form  as  the  violin,  but 
larger.  [The  name  is  now  applied  us  a  general  term 
to  designate  instruments  of  the  violin  kind,  as  tenor 
viol,  base-viol,  etc.]  ( Naut .)  A  large  rope  sometimes 
used  in  weighing  anchor.  [F.  viole.  It.,  Sp.,  Pg., 
and  Proven,  viola,  LL.  vitula,  a  viol,  prob.  fr.  L. 
vitulari ,  to  keep  holiday',  celebrate  a  festival,  orig. 
to  sacrifice  a  calf,  fr.  vitulus,  a 
calf:  see  Veal;  s.  rt.  AS .fidh- 
el,  OHG.  fidula,  E.  fiddle  = 

LL.  nlula.]  —  Vi'ola,  -o-la,  n. 

An  instrument  resembling  the  i 
violin,  but  somewhat  larger, 
and  1-oth  lower  in  compass. 

[It.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  and  Proven.:  see 
preceding.]  —  VFolin',  -o-lin', 
n.  Ail  instrument  with  4 
strings,  played  with  a  bow;  a 
fiddle.  [It.  violino,  dim.  of 
violo,  a  viol.]  —  VLolin'ist,  n. 

A  player  on  a  violin.  —  Vi'ol- 
ist,  n.  A  player  on  the  viol; 
a  violinist.  —  V  Po  1  o  n  cel'lo, 
ve'o-lon-chel'lo  or  -sel'lo,  n. 

A  bass-viol  of  4  strings,  or  a 
bass- violin  with  long,  large 
strings,  giving  sounds  an  oc¬ 
tave  lower  than  the  tenor  vio¬ 
lin.  [It.,  dim.  of  violone,  a 
base-viol,  augm.  of  violo. ]  — 

VPoloncel'liat,  n.  One  who 
plays  on  the  violoncello.  —  Violo'ne,  ve'o-lo'na,  n. 
The  largest  instrument  of  the  bass-viol  kind,  having 
strings  tuned  an  octave  below  those  of  the  violon¬ 
cello.  [It.,  augm.  of  viola.) 

Violaceous.  See  under  Violet. 

Violate,  vi'o-lat,  v.  t.  To  treat  in  a  violent  manner, 
abuse,  injure  ;  to  do  violence  to  (any tiling  that 
should  be  held  sacred  or  respected);  to  commit  rape 
on,  ravish  ;  to  disturb,  interrupt,  infringe,  trans¬ 
gress,  break,  profane,  desecrate,  dishonor,  outrage, 
deflour,  debauch.  [L.  violare,  -latum,  f r.  vis,  strength, 
force;  peril,  s.  rt.  Gr.bia,  force,  Skr.  Vt,  to  overpower, 
win,  or  peril.  Gr.  is,  strength.]  — Vi'olable,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  violated.  [F.;  L.  violabilis.]  — Viola'- 
tion,  n.  Act  of  violating,  or  state  of  being  violated; 
interruption,  as  of  sleep  or  peace;  infringement; 
transgression;  non-observance;  profanation  or  con¬ 
temptuous  treatment  of  sacred  things:  ravishment; 
rape.  [F.;  L.  violatio.]  —  Vi'ola'tive,  a.  Violating, 
or  tending  to  violate.  —  Vi' ola'tor,  n.  One  who  vio¬ 
lates,  injures,  interrupts,  or  disturbs;  one  who  in¬ 
fringes  or  transgresses;  one  who  profanes,  or  treats 
with  irreverence;  one  who  debauches;  a  ravisher. 
[L.1  —  Vi'olence,  -lens,  n.  Quality  of  being  violent; 
highly  excited  action,  whether  physical  or  moral; 
vehemence;  injury  done  to  that  which  is  entitled  to 
respect,  reverence  or  observance  ;  unjust  force;  in¬ 
fraction;  infringement;  transgression  ;  oppression  ; 
ravishment :  rape.  [L.  violentia.)  —  Vi'olent,  a. 
Moving  or  acting  with  physical  strength;  excited  by 
strong  feeling  or  passion ;  committing  outrage;  break¬ 
ing  law  or  right;  produced  or  effected  by  force;  fierce; 
vehement;  outrageous;  boisterous;  turbulent;  furi¬ 
ous;  impetuous  ;  passionate;  severe;  extreme;  un¬ 
natural;  abnormal.  [F.;  L.  violentus.]  — Vi'olently, 
adv. 

Violet,  vi'o-let,  n.  (Rot.)  A  plant  and  flower  of 
many  species  :  they  are  generally  low,  herbaceous 
plants,  and  the  flowers  of  many  of  the  species  are  of 
some  shade  of  blue.  A  bluish  purple  color,  as  seen 
in  the  violet,  being  one  of  the  7  primary  colors  of  the 
solar  spectrum:  see  Light. —  a.  Bluish  purple  or 
dark  blue,  inclining  to  red:  red  and  blue  combined, 
f  F.,  violet  (color),  also  the  flower,  dim.  of  viole,  a  gil- 
liflower,  L.  viola,  Gr.  ion,  a  violet.]  —  Viola'ceoua. 
-shus,  a.  Of  the  color  of  violets.  [L.  violaceus.) 

Violin,  Violoncello.  Vio¬ 
lone,  etc.  See  under 
Viol. 

Viper,  vi'pCr,  n.  A  poison¬ 
ous  serpent  of  several 
species;  any  venomous, 
snake;  a  malignant  per-  j 
son.  [F.  vipere,  L.  ri- 
peva,  contr.  fr.  vivipera, 
fr.  vivus,  alive,  and  par » 
ere,  to  bring  forth, —  be-  V iper. 
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cause  believed  to  be  the  only  serpent  that  brings  forth 
living  young;  same  as  wiver;  s.  rt.  viviparous.]  — 
Vi'perine,  -in,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  etc.  —  Vi'perous, 
-us,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  viper;  malignant; 
venomous. 

Virago,  vi-ra'go,  n. ;  pi.  -goes,  -goz.  A  woman  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  stature,  strength,  and  courage;  a  female 
warrior  ;  a  bold,  impudent,  turbulent  woman  ;  a 
termagant ;  vixen.  [L.,  fr.  vira,  a  woman,  fem.  of 
vir,  a  man:  see  Virile.] 

Virelay,  vYr'e-la,  n.  An  ancient  French  song,  or  short 

fioem,  wholly  in  2  rhymes,  and  composed  in  short 
ines,  with  a  refrain.  [F.  virelai ,  fr.  virer,  to  turn, 
and  lai,  a  song,  lay,  q.  v.] 

Virescent.  See  under  verdant. 

Virgate.  See  under  Verge,  n. 

Virgin,  vgr'jin,  n.  A  female  of  unspotted  purity;  a 
female  who  has  had  no  sexual  connection  with  a 
male;  one  (male  or  female)  of  inviolable  chastity;  a 
maiden.  — a.  Chaste;  pure;  undefiled;  fresh:  new; 
becoming  a  virgin;  maidenly;  modest;  indicating 
modesty.  [OF.  virgine,  L.  virgo ,  -ginis  ,•  not  s.  rt.  L. 
vir,  a  man,  nor  virere,  to  flourish.]  —  Virgin  city  or 
fortress.  One  that  has  never  been  in  possession  of 
an  enemy.  —  Virgin'ity,  -Y-tY,  n.  The  state  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  virgin;  maidenhood.  [F.  virginity,  L.  virgin- 
itas.]  —  Vir'go,  n.  ( Astron .)  A  sign  of  the  zodiac 
which  the  sun  enters  about  August  21st;  a  constella¬ 
tion  of  the  zodiac,  now  occupying  chiefly  the  sign 
Libra.  [L.]  —  Virginal,  -jin-al,  n.  ( Mus .)  An  in¬ 
strument  formerly  in  use,  somewhat  resembling  the 
spinet,  but  having  a  rectangular  form,  like  the  small 
piano-forte.  [F.,  prob.  because  used  by  young  girls, 
or  virgins.] 

Viridescence,  Viridity,  Viridness,  etc.  See  under  Ver¬ 
dant. 

Virile,  vi'ril  or  vYr'il,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  man.  in  the 
sense  of  the  male  sex;  masculine;  manly.  [F.  viril, 
L.  virilis,  fr.  vir,  a  man,  hero,  Gr.  heros,  Skr.  rira,  a 
hero,  Lithuan.  wyra,  Goth,  wair,  AS.  and  OHG. 
wer,  a  man  ;  8.  rt.  virago,  virtue,  decemvir,  triumvir, 
hero,  q.  v.]  —  Virility,  vi-  or  vY-rYl'Y-tY,  n.  Quality 
of  being  virile;  manhood;  manly  character  ;  power 
of  procreation.  [F.  virilitd,  L.  virilitas .] 

Virtue,  v5r'choo,  n.  Active  quality  or  power;  strength; 
force;  efficacy;  natural  excellence;  worth;  moral  ex¬ 
cellence;  morality;  uprightness  ;  a  particular  moral 
excellence;  female  chastity  ;  virginity;  purity;  one 
of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy.  [ME.  and  F. 
vert  a,  fr.  L.  virtus,  manly  excellence,  fr.  vir,  a  man: 
see  Virile.]  —  Cardinal  virtues.  See  under  Cardi¬ 
nal.—  In  or  by  v.nf.  Through  the  force  of ;  by  author¬ 
ity  of.  —  Virt'uous,  -choo-us,  a.  Possessing  or  ex¬ 
hibiting  virtues  ;  showing  moral  virtue  or  excel¬ 
lence  ;  excellent ;  good  ;  blameless ;  morally  right; 
righteous  ;  chaste  ;  pure,  —  applied  to  women.  [F. 
vertueux,  LL.  virtuosus.]  —  Virt'uously,  adv.  — 
Virt'uousness,  n. — Virt'ual,  a.  Being  in  essence  or 
effect,  not  in  fact.  [F.  virtuel.]  —  Virtually,  adv. 
In  a  virtual  manner  ;  in  efficacy  or  effect  only.  — 
Virtu,  -too',  n.  A  love  of  the  fine  arts  ;  a  taste  for 
curiosities  ;  objects  of  art  or  antiquity,  taken  col¬ 
lectively.  [It.  virtu,  vertu,  for  virtute,  virtue,  ex¬ 
cellence,  esp.  in  a  love  for  the  fine  arts.]  —  Virtu- 
o'so,  -too-o'so,  n. ;  E.  pi.  -o'sos, -65z,  It.  pi.  -o'si, 
-o'se.  One  devoted  to  virtu,  or  skilled  in  the  fine 
arts,  antiquities,  curiosities,  etc.  [It.,  virtuous, 
learned,  also  one  skilled  in  the  fine  arts.] 

Virus,  vi'rus,  n.  (Med.)  Contagious  or  poisonous 
matter,  as  of  specific  ulcers,  the  bite  of  snakes,  etc.; 
the  special  contagion  of  a  disease  ;  the  spirit,  aim, 
or  drift  of  anything  injurious,  esp.  anything  of  a 
moral  nature.  [L.,  slime,  poison,  Gr.  ios,  Skr.  visha, 
poison.]  —  Vir'ulent,  vYr'oo-lent,  a.  Extremely 
poisonous  or  venomous;  very  active  in  doing  injury; 
very  bitter  in  enmity;  malignant;  rancorous;  bitter; 
spiteful.  [F.  ;  L.  virulentus,  fr.  virus.] — Vir'u  snt- 
iy,.  adv.  —  Vir'ulence,  -lency,  -len-sl,  n.  Quality  of 
being  virulent ;  injurious  activity  ;  poisonousness  ; 
acrimony  of  temper;  extreme  bitterness  or  malig¬ 
nity.  [F.  virulence,  L.  virulentia.] 

Vis,  vis,  n.  Force  ;  power.  [L.]  —  Vis  inertise.  The 
resistance  of  matter,  as  when  a  body  at  rest  is  set  in 
motion,  or  body  in  motion  is  brought  to  rest,  or  has 
its  motion  changed  either  in  direction  or  in  velocity; 
inertness  ;  inactivity.  —  V.  mortua.  ( Mech .)  Dead 
force;  force  doing  no  work,  but  only  producing  pres¬ 
sure.  —  V.  viva.  (Mech.)  Living  force  ;  the  force 
of  a  body  moving  against  resistance,  or  doing  work, 
disting,  from  vis  mortua,  or  dead  force. 

Visa.  See  V isle  under  V ision. 


Visage,  viz'ej,  n.  The  face,  countenance,  or  look  of 
a  person,  or  of  other  animals,  —  chiefly  applied  to 
human  beings.  [F.,  fr.  vis,  the  face,  L.  vistis,  the 
vision,  sight,  look,  mien,  fr.  videre,  visum,  to  see  : 
see  Vision.]  —  Vis'aged. -ejd,  a.  Having  a  visage 
or  countenance.  —  Vis-a-vis,  ve/za-ve',  n.  One  who 
or  that  which,  is  opposite,  or  face  to  face  with,  an¬ 
other;  a  carriage  in  which  2  persons  sit  face  to  face. 
[F.,  face  to  face.] 

Viscera,  vis'er-a,  n.  ( Avat .)  The  contents  of  the 
great  cavities  of  the  body,  as  of  the  head,  tho¬ 
rax,  and  esp.  of  the  abdomen  ;  bowels.  [L.,  the 
entrails,  pi.  of  viscus,  anything  sticky;  s.  rt.  inscum, 
Gr.  ixos,  mistletoe,  bird-lime  ;  s.  rt.  eviscerate.]  — 
Vis'ceral,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  viscera.  —  Vis'cuB, 
n. ;  pi.  -Cera.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  organs  contained 
in  the  great  cavities  of  the  body  ;  any  one  of  the 
contents  of  the  cranium,  thorax,  or  abdomen  ;  — 
chiefly  in  the  pi.  [L.]  —  Vis'cerate,  -5r-at,  v.  t.  To 
deprive  of  the  entrails  or  viscera,  eviscerate,  em¬ 
bowel.  —  Vis'cid,  -sid,  a.  Sticking  or  adhering,  and 
having  a  ropv  or  glutinous  consistency;  semi-fluid 
and  sticky;  glutinous;  adhesive;  sticky;  tenacious. 
[F.  viscide,  L.  eiscidus,  fr.  viscum,  the  mistletoe,  bird¬ 
lime  made  from  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe.]  — Vis- 
cid'ity,  -sid'Y-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being  viscid;  gluti¬ 
nousness;  tenacity;  stickiness;  that  which  is  viscid; 
glutinous  concretion.  [F.  visciditd.]  — Vis'cous,  -kus, 
a.  Adhesive  or  sticky,  and  having  a  ropy  or  gluti¬ 
nous  consistency;  clammy;  sticky;  adhesive;  tena¬ 
cious.  [L.  viscosus.]  —  Viscos'ity,  -kos'Y-tY,  n.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  viscous;  viscidity.  [F.  riscositd. ] 

Viscount,  vi'kownt,  n.  (O.  Eng.  Law.)  An  officer 
who  formerly  supplied  the  place  of  the  count  or  earl. 
In  Eng.,  a  nobleman  next  in  rank  below  an  earl;  his 
degree  or  title  of  nobility.  [OF.  viscomte,  vicomte, 
fr.  L.  vice,  q.  v.,  and  comes,  a  companion :  see 
Count.]  —  Vis'countess,  n.  The  lady  of  a  viscount; 
a  peeress  of  the  4th  order.  —  Vis'county,  n.  The 
quality  and  office  of  a  viscount. 

Viscous,'  Viscus.  See  under  V iscera. 

Vise,  vis,  n.  A  smith’s  instrument.  See  Vice. 

Vise,  Visible,  etc.  See  under  Vision. 

Vision,  viz h'un,  n.  Act  of  seeing  external  objects; 
actual  sight;  faculty  of  seeing;  that  which  is  seen; 
an  object  of  sight;  esp.,  that  which  is  seen  otherwise 
than  by  the  rational  eye;  an  apparition;  phantom; 
something  imaginary;  a  creation  of  fancy. — v.  t. 
[visioned  (-und),  -ioning.]  To  see  in  vision  ;  to 
dream.  [F.;  L.  visio,  fr.  videre,  visum,  Gr.  itlein,  to 
see,  whence  oida  (lit.  I  have  seen),  I  know  =  E.  I  wot, 
AS.  and  Goth,  witan,  Skr.  vid,  to  know;  s.  rt.  wit, 
visage,  advice,  prevision,  provision,  revise,  supervise, 
envy,  evidence,  invidious,  prudent ,  purvey,  review, 
view,  vitreous,  vitriol,  etc.]  —  Vis'ionary,  -a-rY,  a. 
Affected  by  phantoms;  disposed  to  receive  impres¬ 
sions  on  the  imagination;  given  to  reverie;  existing 
in  imagination  only;  having  no  solid  foundation; 
fanciful;  fantastic;  unreal.  —  n.  One  whose  imagi¬ 
nation  is  disturbed;  one  who  forms  impracticable 
schemes.  —  Vis 'it,  viz'it,  v.  t.  To  go  or  come  to 
see  for  purposes  of  friendship,  business,  curiosity, 
etc.;  to  call  upon;  to  attend;  to  go  or  come  to  see  for 
inspection,  examination,  correction  of  abuses,  etc.; 
to  examine;  to  come  to  for  the  purpose  of  chastis¬ 
ing,  rewarding,  comforting, etc.;  to  appear  before  or 
judge.  —  v.  i.  To  keep  up  the  interchange  of  civili¬ 
ties  and  salutations.  —  n.  Act  of  visiting,  or  going 
to  see  a  person  or  thing;  a  brief  stay  (usually  longer 
than  a  call)  of  business,  friendship,  ceremony,  or 
curiosity;  act  of  going  to  view  or  inspect;  official  or 
formal  inspection;  examination;  visitation.  [F.  vis¬ 
iter,  It.  &  L .visitare,  freq.  of  L.  visare,  to  behold,  fr. 
videre,  visum,  to  see.]  —  Vis'itable,  a.  Liable  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  visited  or  inspected.  —  Vis'itant,  n.  One 
who  visits;  one  who  goes  or  comes  to  see  another.  — 
Visita'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or  state  of  being,  etc.;  access 
for  inspection  or  examination;  communication  of  di¬ 
vine  favor  and  goodness,  or,  more  usually,  of  divine 
wrath  and  vengeance;  retribution;  a  church  festival 
in  honor  of  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Elizabeth, 
celebrated  July  2d.  [F.;  L.  visitation]  —  Visite,  ve- 
zet',  n.  A  lignt  cape  or  short  cloak  of  silk  or  lace 
worn  by  ladies  in  summer.  [F.]—  Vis'itor,  -it-5r,  n. 
One  who  visits,  or  who  comes  or  goes  to  see  another; 
a  superior,  or  person  authorized  to  visit  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  anjr  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
the  laws,  regulations,  etc.,  are  observed.  [F.  visiteur, 
L.  visitatorT)  —  Visito'rial,  -o'rY-al,  a.  Belonging  to 
a  judicial  visitor  or  superintendent.  — Vis^,  ve-za', 
Vi'sa,  ve'za,  n.  An  indorsement  made  by  the  po- 
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lice  officers  of  certain  countries  in  Europe,  on  a  pass¬ 
port,  denoting  that  it  has  been  examined,  and  that 
the  person  who  hears  it  is  permitted  to  proceed  on 
his  iourney.—  v.  t.  [visaed  (-zad')  or -saed  (-zatV); 
viseing  or-SAiNG.]  To  examine  and  indorse  (a  pass¬ 
port).  [F.  riza,  also  vise,  p.  p.  of  riser,  to  put  a  visa 
to,  fr.  L.  visus,  seen,  p.  pr.  ot  videre,  to  see.l  — Vis'- 
ibie,  -Y-bl,  a.  Perceivable  by  the  eye;  to  be  seen; 
perceptible;  in  view;  noticeable;  apparent;  open; 
conspicuous.  [F.;  L.  visibilw.]  —  Vis'ibleness,  -ibil'- 
ity- -T,  -tY,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  visible.  [L. 
visibilitas.]  —  Vis'ibly,  adv. —  Visor,  viz'Er  or  vi'- 
zGr,  n.  A  part  of  a  helmet,  perforated  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  seeing  through;  a  mask  used  to  disfigure  and 
isguise;  the  iorepiece  of  a  cap,  projecting  over  and 
protecting  the  eyes.  [F.  visiere,  the  sight  of  a  helmet 
(see  Visage),  L.  visits,  sight,  fr.  videre. ]  — Vis'ored, 
-?rd,  a.  Wearing  a  visor;  masked;  disguised. —  Vis'- 
ta,  -ta,  n. ;  pi.  -tas,  -taz.  A  view,  esp.  a  distant  view, 
through  or  between  intervening  objects,  as  trees; 
trees  or  other  things  that  form  an  avenue.  [It.,  sight, 
view,  fr.  redere,  p.  p.  visto,  vedu/o,  to  see,  fr.  L.  vi¬ 
dere.] —  Vis'ual,  vizh'u-al,  a.  Belonging  or  relating 
to,  sight;  used  in  sight.  [F.;  L.  visunlis,  fr.  visus,  a 
seeing,  sight,  fr.  videre .]  —  Visual  angle.  ( Opt.)  The 
angle  formed  at  the  eye  by  the  rays  of  light  coming 
from  the  extremities  of  the  object.  —  V.  point.  A 
point  in  the  horizontal  line  in  which  the  visual  rays 
unite.  —  V.  ray.  A  line  of  light  supposed  to  come  to 
the  eye  from  a  point  of  the  object  seen. 

Visne,  ven  or  ve'ne,  n.  Neighborhood;  venue,  q.  v. 
[NormF.;  L.  vicina,  neighborhood:  see  Vicinage.] 

Visor,  Vista,  Visual.  See  under  Vision. 

Vital,  vi'tal,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  life,  either 
animal  or  vegetable;  contributing  or  necessary  to 
life;  containing  life;  living;  being  the  seat  of  life, 
or  that  on  which  life  depends;  very  necessary;  high¬ 
ly  important;  essential;  immediate;  absolute.  [F.; 
L.  vitalis}  fr.  vita,  life,  vivere,  to  live;  s.  rt.  Gr.  bios, 
life,  E.  victuals,  q.  v.]  —  Vi'tals,  -talz,  n.  pi.  Parts 
of  animal  bodies  essential  to  life,  such  as  the  viscera 
dependent  upon  the  great  sympathetic  nerve;  the 
part  essential  to  life,  or  to  a  sound  state.  —  Vi'tally, 
ad v.  In  a  vital  manner;  so  as  to  give  life;  essen¬ 
tially. —  Vital'ity,  -tal'Y-tY,  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  vital;  the  principle  of  life;  animation.  [L. 
vitalitas.]  —  Vitalize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izing.] 
To  make  vital  or  alive;  to  give  life  to. 

Vitellary,  vit'el-la-rY,  n.  The  place  where  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  swims  in  the  white.  [L.  vitellus,  the  yolk 
of  an  egg.] 

Vitiate,  Vitiosity,  etc.  See  under  Vice,  a  defect. 

Vitreous,  vit're-us,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  derived  from,  con¬ 
sisting  of.  or  resembling,  glass.  [L.  vitreus,  -rius,  fr. 
vitrum,  glass,  for  vidtrum,  an  instrument  or  material 
for  seeing  with,  fr.  videre,  to  see:  see  Vision.]  — 
Vitreous  electricity.  The  kind  of  electricity  excited 
by  rubbing  glass  with  certain  substances,  as  disting, 
fr.  that  developed  by  the  friction  of  resinous  sub¬ 
stances,  —  called  also  positive  electricity.  —  Vit're- 
ousness,  n. — Vitres'cence,  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  vitreous;  quality  of  being  capable  of  conver¬ 
sion  into  glass.  —  Vitres'cent,  -sent,  a.  Capable  of 
being  formed  into  glass;  tending  to  become  glass.  — 
Vit'rify,  -rY-fi,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid), -fying.]  To  con¬ 
vert  into  glass  by  fusion,  or  the  action  of  heat.  —  n. 
i.  To  become  glass;  to  be  converted  into  glass.  [F. 
vitrifier;  L.  facer e,  to  make.]  —  Vitrifac'tion,  -rY- 
fak'shun,  n.  Act,  process,  or  operation  of  vitrify¬ 
ing,  or  of  converting  into  glass  by  heat.—  Vitrifact'- 
ure,  -fak'chur,  n.  The  manufacture  of  glass  and 
pottery.  —  Vi’t'rifPable,  a.  Capable  of  being,  etc.— 
Vit'rifica'tion,  n.  Vitrif action.—  Vit'riform,  -form, 
a.  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  glass;  resem¬ 
bling  glass.  [L.  forma,  form.]  —  Vit'riol,  -rY-ol,  n. 

( Chem .)  A  soluble  sulphate  of  any  of  the  metals; 
sulphuric  acid.  [F.;  Oit.  vitriolo,  perh.  fr.  its  trans¬ 
parent  color,  pern,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
made  from  glass,  which  was  believed  to  be  poison¬ 
ous,  fr.  L.  vitreolus,  glassy,  made  of  glass.]  —Od  of 
vitriol.  Concentrated  sulphuric  or  vitriolic  acid,— 
popularly  so  called,  because,  like  oil,  when  poured 
from  one  vessel  into  another,  it  makes  no  noise.  — 
Jilue  vitriol.  Sulphate  of  copper.  —  Green  v.  Cop¬ 
peras;  sulphate  of  iron.  —  White  v.  Sulphate  of  zinc. 
— Vit'riolate,  -rY-o-lat,  -riolize.  -rY-ol-Iz,  v.  t.  To  con¬ 
vert  into  a  vitriol.  —  Vitriol'ic,  a.  Pert,  to  vitriol; 
having  the  qualities  of  vitriol,  or  obtained  from  it.— 
Vitriolic  acid.  (Chem.)  Sulphuric  acid;  oil  of  vitriol. 

Vituline.  See  under  Veal. 

Vituperate,  vi-tu'pgr-at,  v.  t.  To  find  fault  with, 


overwhelm  with  abuse,  censure.  [F.  vituperer,  L. 
v ituperare,  -atum,  fr.  vitium,  a  fault,  and  parare,  to 
prepare  :  see  Vice  and  Pakade.J  —  Vitu/pera/'tion, 
n.  Act  of  vituperation  ;  abuse  ;  severe  censure ; 
blame.  [  F.J  —  Vitu'perative,  -pgr-a-tiv,  a.  Uttering 
or  writing  censure;  abusive. 

Vivacious,  Vivandiere,  Vivary,  etc.  See  under  Vivid. 

Vivid,  viv'id,  a.  True  to  the  life;  exhibiting  the  ap- 
earance  of  life  or  freshness  ;  animated  ;  forming 
rilliant  images,  or  painting  in  lively  colors;  lively; 
clear;  lucid;  bright;  intense;  quick,  sprightly;  spir¬ 
ited;  active.  [L.  vividus,  fr.  virus,  living,  lively,  vi¬ 
vere,  to  live:  see  Victuals  and  Quick.]  —  Vividly, 
adv.  In  a  vivid  manner;  with  life;  with  brightness; 
in  bright  colors;  with  animated  exhibition  to  the 
mind. — Viv'idness,  n.  —  Viva'cious,  vi-va'shus,  n. 
Sprightly  in  temper  or  conduct;  active;  animated; 
sportive;  gay;  merry;  jocund;  light-hearted.  [L.  vi- 
rax,  vivacis,  fr.  vivere,  to  live.]  —  Viva'ciousnesa, 
Vivac'ity,  -vas'Y-tY,  n.  Life;  spiritedness;  sprightli- 
ness  of  temper  or  behavior;  air  of  life  and  activity. 
[F.  vivacity,  L.  vivacitas,  fr.  vivax,  vigorous,  fr.  vi¬ 
vus.]  —  Viv'ify,  -Y-fi,  v.  t.  [-fied  (-fid),  -eying.]  To 
endue  with  life,  quicken,  animate.  [F.  virifier,  L. 
rivificare,  fr.  virus  and  facere,  to  make.]  —  Vivif'ic, 
Vivif'ical,  vi-vif'ik-al,  a.  Giving  life;  reviving;  en¬ 
livening.  —  Vivif'icate,  -Y-kat,  v.  t.  To  vivify.  [L. 
vivificare,  -catum.]  —  Viv'ifica'tion,  n.  Act  of,  or 
state  of  being,  etc.;  restoration  of  life;  revival. — 
Viv'ifica'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Able  to  vivify,  animate,  or 
give  life.  —  Vivip'arous,  vi-vip'a-rus,  a.  Producing 
young  in  a  living  state,  as  all  mammals.  [L.  vivipa- 
rus,  fr.  vivus,  alive,  and  parere,  to  bear,  bring  forth: 
see  Viper.]  —  Viv'isec'tion,  n.  The  dissection  or 
experimental  cutting,  etc.,  of  an  animal  while  alive, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  physiological  investiga¬ 
tions.  [L.  vivus,  alive,  and  sectio,  a  cutting,  fr.  seca- 
re,  sectum,  to  cut.]  —  Vivandiere,  ve-voN'de-ar',  n. 
A  female  sutler.  [F.,  fr.  viande,  It.  vivanda,  L.  vi- 
venda  =  E.  victuals,  lit.  things  to  live  on ;  f r.  L.  vivere: 
see  Viand,  Victuals.]— Viva'rium,  -va'rY-um,  Vi'- 
vary,  -va-rY,  n.  A  place  artificially  arranged  for 
keeping  or  raising  living  animals.  [L.  vivarium,  fr. 
vivarius,  belonging  to  living  creatures,  fr.  vivus.] 

Vixen,  vik'sn,  n.  A  she-fox;  a  cross,  ill-tempered 
woman.  [Fern,  of  fox,  but  not  found  in  AS.  or  ME.; 
cf.  G .fuechsinn,  a  vixen,  fern,  of fuchs,  fox.]  —  Vix'- 
enly,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  vixen. 

Viz,  for  vY-del'Y-set,  but  usually  spoken  namely.  To 
wit;  that  is;  namelyL  [See  Videlicet  under  Vide.] 

Vizier,  viz'yer  or  vY-zer',  n.  A  councilor  of  state  ;  a 
high  executive  officer  in  Turkey  and  other  Oriental 
countries.  [Ar.  wezir,  wazir,  orig.  a  bearer  of  bur¬ 
dens,  a  porter,  hence  the  bearer  of  the  burden  of 
state  affairs,  fr.  wazara,  to  bear  a  burden,  support, 
sustain;  s.  rt.  alguazil.] — Grand  Vizier.  The  chief 
minister  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Vocal,  vo'kal,  a.  Having  a  voice;  uttered  or  modula¬ 
ted  by  the  voice  ;  of,  or  pert,  to,  a  vowel  or  voice- 
sound;  also,  spoken  with  tone,  intonation,  and  reso¬ 
nance;  sonant, —  said  of  certain  artieulate  sounds. 
[F. ;  L.  vocalis,  fr.  vox,  rods,  voice;  s.  rt.  Skr.  rath, 
to  speak,  vachas,  speech,  Gr.  ej>os,  a  word,  E.  advo¬ 
cate,  avocation,  advowson,  avouch ,  convoke,  equivo¬ 
cal,  evoke,  invoke,  irrevocable,  provoke,  vouch,  vowel, 
epic,  echo.] —  Vocal  chords  or  cords.  (Anal.)  Two 
thick  and  strong  fibrous  bands  in  the  larynx,  cov¬ 
ered  externally  by  a  thin  and  delicate  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  and  specially  concerned  with  the  formation 
of  sound:  see  Larynx. —  V.  music.  Music  made  by 
the  voice,  disting,  fr.  instrumental  music.  —  Vo'cally, 
adv.  In  a  vocal  manner  ;  with  voice  ;  orally  ;  in 
words  •  verbally.  —  Vocal'ic,  a.  Consisting  of  the 
voice,  or  vowel  sounds.  [L.  vocalis  ( litera ),  a  vow¬ 
el.]  —  Vo'calist,  n.  A  singer,  or  vocal  musician,  as 
op'  .  to  an  instrumental  performer.  —  Vocal'ity,  -Y- 
tY,  n.  Quality  of  being  vocal;  utterableness;  reso¬ 
nance.  —  Vo'calize,  v.  t.  [-ized  (-Izd),  -izing.]  To 
form  into  voice,  make  vocal  or  sonant;  to  practice 
singing  on  the  vowel  sounds.  [F.  vocalizer.)  —  Vo'- 
caliza'tion,  n.  Act  of  vocalizing;  formation  and  ut¬ 
terance  of  vocal  sounds.  —  Voc'ule,  vok'ul,  n.  A 
faint  or  feeble  sound,  as  that  heard  on  separating  the 
lips  in  pronouncing  p,  t,  or  k.  [L.  vocula,  dim.  of 
vox.]  —  Vo'cable,  -ka-bl,  n.  A  word  ;  term  ;  name  ; 
esp.,  a  word  considered  as  composed  of  certain 
sounds  or  letters,  without  regard  to  its  meaning.  [F., 
a  word,  term,  L.  vocabulum,&  designation,  name,  fr. 
vocare,  to  call,  fr.  vox.]  —  Vocab'ulary,  -u-la-rY,  n. 
A  list  or  collection  of  words  arranged  in  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order  and  explained;  sum  or  stock  of  words  em- 
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ployed.  [F.  vocabulaire,  LL.  vocabularium .]  —  Vo¬ 
cation,  n.  Call;  summons;  citation;  esp.,  designa¬ 
tion  to  a  particular  state  or  profession;  destined  or 
appropriate  employment;  calling;  trade;  profession; 
occupation;  designation;  destination.  ( Theol .)  The 
bestowment  of  God’s  distinguishing  grace  upon  a 
person  or  nation,  by  which  that  person  or  nation  is 
put  in  the  way  of  salvation.  [F. ;  L.  vocatio,  fr.  vo- 
care,  to  call.]  —  Voc'ative,  -a-tiv,  a.  Relating  to,  or 
used  in,  calling  or  address,  —  said  of  that  case  of  the 
noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective,  in  which  a  person  or 
thing  is  addressed.  —n.  ( Gram .)  The  case  in  which 
a  word  is  put  when  the  person  or  thing  is  addressed. 
[L.  vocations,  lit.  the  calling  case,  fr.  vocare .]  — Vo- 
cif'erate,  -sif'Sr-at,  v.  i.  To  cry  out  with  vehe¬ 
mence,  exclaim,  shout,  clamor. —  v.  t.  To  utter  with 
a  loud  voice,  bellow,  bawl,  roar,  hoot,  clamor.  [L. 
vociferare,  -erari,  - eratum ,  fr.  vox ,  vocis,  and  ferre , 
to  bear.]  —  VociFera'tion,  n.  Act  of  vociferating;  a 
violent  outcry;  exclamation;  clamor;  bawling;  bel¬ 
lowing.  [F.;  L.  vociferation — Vocif'erous,  -er-us,  a. 
Waking  a  loud  outcry;  clamorous;  noisy.  —  Voice, 
vois,  n.  Sound  or  audible  noise  uttered  by  the 
mouth;  utterance;  the  tone  or  sound  emitted  by 
anything;  intonated  quality  of  utterance,  as  disting, 
fr.  mere  breath  sound;  mode  of  speaking,  singing, 
or  otherwise  producing  sound;  distinctive  character 
or  quality  of  tone;  language;  words;  expression;  sig¬ 
nification  of  feeling  or  opinion;  opinion  or  choice 
expressed;  a  vote;  command,  precept, — chiefly  in 
Scriptural  language.  (Oram.)  A  group  of  inflec¬ 
tions  constituting  that  form  of  a  verb,  by  means  of 
which  the  relation  of  the  subject  of  the  affirmation 
to  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  indicated.  —  v. 
t.  [voiced  (voist),  voicing.]  To  fit  for  producing 
the  proper  sounds;  to  regulate  the  tone  of.  [ME.  ana 
OF.  vois,  F.  voix,  fr.  L.  vox,  a  voice.]  —  Active  voice. 
(Gram.)  That  form  of  the  verb  by  which  its  subject 
is  represented  as  the  agent  or  doer  of  the  action  ex¬ 
pressed  by  it.  —  Middle  v.  That  form  of  the  verb  by 
which  its  subject  is  represented  as  both  the  agent,  or 
doer,  and  the  object  of  the  action,  that  is,  as  per¬ 
forming  some  act  to  or  upon  himself.  —  Passive  v. 
That  form  of  the  verb  by  which  its  subject  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  object,  or  person  affected  by  the  action. 

—  Voiced,  voist,  p.  a.  Furnished  with  a  voice. — 
Voice'less,  a.  Having  no  voice;  dumb. 

Vodka,  vod'ka,  n.  A  Russian  intoxicating  drink,  dis¬ 
tilled  from  rye.  [Russ.] 

Vogue,  vog,  n.  Temporary  mode,  custom,  or  practice; 
popular  reception,  —  used  now  exclusively  as  part  of 
the  phrase  in  vogue.  [F.,  orig.  sway,  power,  author¬ 
ity,  a  clear  passage  at  sea — said  of  a  ship,  fr.  voguer, 
to  set  sail,  sail  forth.  It.  voga,  the  stroke  of  an  oar, 
rogare,  to  row  in  a  galley,  G.  wogen,  to  fluctuate,  be 
in  motion,  OIIG.  waga,  a  wave;  s.  rt.  wag,  q.  v.] 

Voice,  etc.  See  under  Vocal. 

Void,  void,  a.  Vacant;  empty;  not  occupied;  being 
without;  destitute;  free;  having  no  incumbent;  un¬ 
occupied;  having  ho  legal  or  binding  force;  null;  not 
sufficient  to  produce  its  effect;  unsubstantial;  vain. 

—  n.  An  empty  space;  a  vacuum;  emptiness. — v.  t. 
To  make  or  leave  vacant  or  empty;  to  quit,  leave;  to 
throw,  emit,  or  send  out;  to  evacuate;  to  rendered' 
no  validity  or  effect;  to  vacate,  annul.  [OF.  i wide, 
vuide,  L.  viduus,  widowed,  deprived  of,  hence  waste, 
empty;  s.  rt.  Skr.  vidhava  =  E.  widow.] — Void'able, 
a.  Capable  of  being  voided  or  evacuated.  (Law.) 
Capable  of  being  adjudged  void,  invalid,  and  of  no 
force;  capable  of  being  avoided.  — Void'ance,  -ans, 
n.  Act  of  voiding  or  emptying;  ejection;  esp.,  ejec¬ 
tion  from  a  benefice;  state  of  being  void;  vacancy, 
as  of  an  incumbent  in  a  benefice.  [F.  vuidange.]  — 
Void'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  voids,  or  emp¬ 
ties,  vacates,  or  annuls;  a  tray,  or  basket,  used  to 
receive  or  convey  that  which  is  voided  or  cleared 
away  from  a  given  place.  —  Void'ness,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  void;  emptiness;  vacuity;  destitu¬ 
tion;  nullity;  inefficacy. 

Volant,  vo'lant,  a.  Passing  through  the  air  upon 
wings,  or  as  if  upon  wings ;  flying ;  passing  from 
place  to  place;  current;  nimble;  light  and  quick, 
active  ;  rapid.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  voter,  to  fly,  L.  volans, 
p.  pr.  of  volare,  to  fly ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  val,  to  hasten, 
move  to  and  fro;  s.  rt.  velocity.]— VoPatile,  -a-til,  a. 
Capable  of  wasting  away,  or  of  easily  passing  into 
the  aeriform  state;  lively;  gay;  full  of  spirit;  airy; 
fickle;  apt  to  change.  [F.  volatil,  L.  volatilis,  flying, 
fr.  volatus ,  flight,  prop.  p.  p.  of  volare.)  —  Vol'atile- 
ness,  -til'ity,  -til'T-tf,  n.  Quality  of  being  volatile  ; 
disposition  to  exhale  or  evaporate  ;  great  spnghtli- ! 


ness;  mutability;  lightness;  giddiness;  levity;  fickle¬ 
ness.  —  Vol'atilize,  v.  t.  [-izkd  (-Tzd),  -izing.]  To 
render  volatile,  cause  to  exhale  or  evaporate.  — VoP- 
atiFiza'tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of  volatilizing,  or  ren¬ 
dering  volatile.  — Vole,  voi,  n.  A  deal  at  cards  that 
draws  all  the 
tricks.  (Zool.)  A 
rodent  animal  of 
many  terrestrial 
and  aquatic  spe¬ 
cies,  of  or  allied 
to  the  rat  and 
mouse  families, 
and  including  the 
water  rat  and 
meadow  mouse. 

[F.,  fr.  voter,  to 
steal,  steal  away, 
rob,  abbr.  fr.  R .  involare,  to  fly  at,  seize.]  —  VoRe, 
vo-la',  n.  (Mus.)  A  rapid  flight  of  notes.  [F.,  a  flight, 
fr.  voter.]  —  Vol-  or  Vole-au-vent,  voi-o-von',  n. 
( Cookery.)  A  light  puffed  paste,  which  is  filled,  after 
baking,  with  a,  ragout  of  minced  sweet-breads,  chick¬ 
en,  game,  or  fish.  [F.,  lit.  flight  in  the  air,  —  fr.  its 
lightness.]  —  Volley,  vol'lT,  n.;  pi.  -leys,  -liz.  A 
flight  of  missiles;  the  discharge  of  many  small  arms 
at  once;  an  explosive  burst  or  emission  of  many 
things  at  once.  —  v.  t.  [volleyed  (-lid),  -leying.] 
To  discharge  with  a  volley.  —  v.  i.  To  be  thrown  out 
or  discharged  at  once;  to  be  discharged  in  a  volley, 
or  as  if  in  a  volley.  IF.  voldc,  flight,  flight  of  birds, 
volley  of  guns,  fr.  voter.] 

Volcano,  vol-ka'no,  n.  ;pl.  -noes,  -n5z.  A  conical  hill 
or  mountain  having  a  crater  from  which  lava,  steam, 
sulphureous  gases,  etc.,  are  ejected.  [It.,  fr.  L.  Vol- 
canus,  Vulcanus,  the  god  of  fire;  s.  rt.  Skr.  ulku,  a 
firebrand,  meteor,  G.  ivallen,  to  boil,  E.  warm.)  — 
Volcan'ic,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  volcano,  or  to  volca¬ 
noes;  produced  by  a  volcano;  changed  or  affected 
by  the  heat  of  a  volcano. --Vol'canist,  Vul'canist,  n. 
One  versed  in  the  history  and  phenomena  of  volca¬ 
noes;  one  who  believes  in  the  effects  of  eruptions  of 
fire  in  the  formation  of  mountains.  —  Vulca'nian, 
-nl-an,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  V ulcan,  or  to  works  in  iron 
or  other  metals.  — VuFcaniza'tion,  n.  Art  or  process 
of  imparting  new  properties  to  caoutchouc  by  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  combine  with  sulphur,  — as  invented  by  C. 
Goodyear,  of  New  York.  -  Vul'canize,  v.  t.  [-ized 
(-Tzd)  -izing.]  To  change  the  properties  of  (caout¬ 
chouc,  or  India-rubber),  by  the  process  of  vulcaniza¬ 
tion.  —  Vul'canite,  -It,  n.  Same  as  Ebonite,  q.  v. 
under  Ebony. 

Vole,  Vol^e.  See  under  Volant. 

Volition,  vo-lish'un,  n.  Act  of  willing  or  choosing; 
exercise  of  the  will;  power  of  willing  or  determin¬ 
ing  ;  choice  ;  preference  ;  determination  ;  purpose. 
[F.,  fr.  L.  volo,  velle,  Or.  bouloiuai,  I  will,  wish,  Skr. 
vri,  to  select,  choose ;  s.  rt.  will,  wary,  benevolent, 
malevolent.]  —  Voluntary,  -un-ta-rT,  a.  Proceeding 
from  the  will ;  produced  in  or  by  an  act  of  choice  ; 
unconstrained  by  the  interference  of  another;  of 
his  or  its  own  accord  ;  spontaneous  ;  done  by  design 
or  intention;  purposed;  intended;  subject  to,  or  reg¬ 
ulated  by,  the  will ;  endowed  with  the  power  of 
willing.  (Law.)  Free;  without  compulsion;  with¬ 
out  consideration;  gratuitous.  —  n.  (Mus.)  Apiece 
played  by  a  musician  often  extemporarily,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  fancy ;  now  generally  used  to  indicate  the 
organ- playing  at  the  opening  of  church  service.  [F. 
voluntairc,  -ontaire,  L.  roluntarius.  fr.  voluntas,  will, 
choice,  fr.  volens,  p.  pr.  of  volo,  velle ,  to  will.] — Vol¬ 
untarily  -ta-rT-lT,  ado.  Vol'untariness,  n.  —  Vol¬ 
unteer  ,  -ter',  n.  One  who  enters  into  any  service 
of  his  own  free  will.  (Mil.)  One  who  enters  into 
service  voluntarily,  but  when  in  service  is  subject 
to  discipline  and  regulations  like  other  soldiers. 

( Law. )  One  to  whom  a  conveyance  is  made  without 
valuable  consideration.  —  a.  Entering  into  service 
of  free  will;  composed  of  volunteers.  —  v.  t.  [vol- 
UNTEEKBn  (-terd'), -teehing.]  To  offer  or  bestow 
voluntarily,,  or  without  solicitation  or  compulsion. 

—  v.  i.  lb  enter  into  any  service  of  one’s  free  will, 
without  solicitation  or  compulsion.  [F.  roluntaire, 
a  volunteer.  ]  —Voluptuous,  vo-lup'chdo-us,  a.  Full 
of  delight  or  pleasure;  ministering  to  sensual  gratifi¬ 
cation  ;  exciting  sensual  desire  ;  sensual ;  given  to 
the  enjoyments  of  luxury  and  pleasure.  [F.  volup- 
tueux,  L.  ooluptuosus,  fr.  voluptas,  pleasure,  fr.  rofo.] 

—  Voluptuary.  -choo-a-rT,  u.  A  voluptuous  person; 
one  who  makes  his  own  bodily  enjoyment  his  chief 
object  or  care;  sensualist;  epicure.  —  a.  Addicted  to, 
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or  affording,  pleasure.  —  Volupt'uously,  ado. —  Vo¬ 
luptuousness.  «. 

Volley.  See  under  Volant. 

Voltaic,  vol-ta'ik,  a.  Pert,  to,  originated  by,  or  named 
after  Alessandro  Volta,  an  Italian  philosopher,  who 
first  devised  apparatus  for  developing  electric  cur¬ 
rents  by  chemical  action  and  established  this  branch 
of  electric  science;  pert,  to  voltaism,  or  voltaic  elec¬ 
tricity. —  Voltaic  batteri/.  An  apparatus,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  plates  or  pieces  of  dissimilar  metals,  as 
copper  and  zinc,  arranged  in  pairs,  and  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  saline  or  acid  solution,  by  which  a 
current  of  electricity  is  generated  whenever  the  2 
poles,  or  ends  of  the  series,  are  connected  by  a  con¬ 
ductor;  a  galvanic  battery.  See  Galvanic  Battery. 

—  V.  electricity.  That  form  of  electricity  which  is 
developed  by  chemical  action,  as  in  a  voltaic  pile  or 
battery;  galvanism.  —  V.  pile.  The  form  of  battery 
first  devised  by  Volta,  consisting  of  a  column  formed 
by  successive  pairs  of  metallic  disks,  as  silver  and 
zinc,  with  moistened  cloth  between  every  2  contigu¬ 
ous  pairs. — Vol'taism,  -ta-izm,  n.  That  form  of 
electricity  which  is  developed  by  the  chemical  action 
between  metals  and  different  liquids;  the  branch  of 
science  which  treats  of  this  form  of  electricity, — 
called  also  galvanism.— Voltam'- 
eter,  -e-tSr,  n.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  voltaic  elec¬ 
tricity  passing  through  it,  by  its 
effect  in  decomposing  water. 

[Gr.  metron.  a  measure.]  —  Volt, 
volt,  n.  The  standard  unit  of 
electrical  tension,  or  electro-mo¬ 
tive  force. 

Voltigeur,  vol'te-zher',  n.  Aleap- 
er  ;  vaulter.  (Mil.)  A  light  in¬ 
fantry  soldier,  disting,  fr.  a  gren¬ 
adier.  [F.,  fr.  voltiger,  to  vault.] 

Voluble,  vol'u-bl,  a.  Easily  rolling 
or  turning;  rotating;  apt  to  roll; 
moving  with  ease  and  smooth¬ 
ness  in  uttering  words;  of  rapid 
speech;  fluent.  [F.;  L.  volubilis, 
fr.  volvere,  volution,  to  roll,  turn 
round,  Goth,  walwjan,  Gr.  eleu- 
ein,  to  roll ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  vara,  va- 
laya,  a  circle,  E.  vault,  circum-  Voltameter. 
volve,  convolvulus,  devolve,  „  „  „ 
evolve,  etc.,  revolt,  value,  gallop,  'tu’bfs  d6  \A  $nd. 
goal,  ivale,  helix,  etc.] — Vol'u- 
bil'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  voluble  ;  aptness  to  roll ;  act 
of  rolling;  fluency  of  speech.  [L. 
volubilitas. ]  —  Vol'ubly,  adv.  In  a  voluble,  rolling, 
or  fluent  manner. — Vol'ume,  -um,  n.  Orig.  a  roll; 
scroll;  a  book;  tome;  esp.,  that  part  of  an  extended 
work  which  is  bound  up  together  in  one  cover;  any¬ 
thing  of  a  rounded  or  swelling  form  ;  a  contortion  ; 
whirl  ;  dimensions  ;  compass  ;  space  occupied,  as 
measured  by  cubic  inches,  feet,  yards,  etc.  ( Mus .) 
Power,  fullness,  quantity,  or  caliber  of  voice  or  tone. 
[F.;  L.  volumen,  prop,  a  thing  rolled  or  wound  up, 
hence  a  roll  of  writing,  a  book,  volume,  fr.  volvere.) 

—  Volu'minous,  -mY-nus,  a.  Consisting  of  many 
coils  or  complications  ;  of  great  volume  or  bulk; 
large;  extensive;  bulky;  having  written  much,  or 
made  many  or  bulky  volumes;  copious;  diffuse.— 
Volu'minoiisly,  adv.  In  a  voluminous  manner;  in 
many  volumes;  very  copiously. — Volu'minousness, 
n.— Volute',  -lut',  n.  (Arch.)  A  kind  of  spiral  scroll 
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Volutes  of  Ionian  and  Corinthian  Capitals. 

used  in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  capi¬ 
tals.  [F.;  L.  voluta,  fern,  of  p.  p.  of  volvere.]  — VoF- 
umet'ric,  a.  (Analytical  Chem.)  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
performed  by  measured  volumes  of  standard  solu¬ 
tions  of  re-agents.  [Gr.  metron,  a  measure.] 
Voluntary,  Volunteer,  Voluptuous,  etc.  See  under 
Volition. 


Volute.  See  under  Voluhle. 

Vomit,  vom'it,  v.  i.  To  eject  the  contents  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  by  the  mouth;  to  puke,  spew.  —  v.  t.  To  throw 
up,  disgorge,  puke;  to  eject  from  any  hollow  place; 
to  belch  forth,  emit.  —  n.  The  matter  ejected  from 
the  stomach.  (Med.)  An  emetic.  [L.  vomitus,  a 
vomiting,  vomit,  whence  vomitare,  to  vomit  often, 
vomere,  vomitum,  Gr.  emein,  Skr.  vam,  to  vomit;  s.  rt. 
emetic.)  —  Black  vomit.  (Med.)  A  copious  vomiting 
of  dark-colored  matter,  resembling  coffee  grounds, 


ter  from  the  stomach;  emetic.  —  Vom'itory,  -Y-to-rY, 
a.  Procuring  vomiting;  causing  to  eject  from  the 
stomach;  emetic;  vomitive.—  n.  An  emetic;  a  vomit; 
a  principal  door  or  entrance  of  a  large  building,  as 
of  an  amphitheater.  —  Vom'ica,  -Y-ka,  n.  (Med.)  An 
abscess  in  the  lungs;  an  abscess  in  other  soft,  spongy 
organs.  [L.,  fr.  vomere,  —  because  it  discharges  dis¬ 
eased  matter.]  —  Vom'ic-nut,  n.  Same  as  Nux  vom¬ 
ica,  q.  v.  —  Vomi'to,  vo-me'to,  n.  (Med.)  The  yel¬ 
low  fever  in  its  worst  form,  when  it  is  usually  at¬ 
tended  with- the  black  vomit.  [Sp.,  fr.  L.  vomitus .] 
Voracious,  vo-ra'shus,  a.  Greedy  for  eating;  very 
hungry  ;  eager  to  devour  or  swallow ;  ravenous  ; 
rapacious;  greedy.  [L.  vorax,  -rads,  fr.  vorare,  to 
devour  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  ajagara,  a  boa  constrictor,  lit. 
goat-devouring  (fr.  aja,  a  goat,  and  gri,  to  devour), 
Gr.  bibroskein,  to  devour,  E.  gargle,  gorge,  gullet, 
gules,  gvlley,  gurgle,  devour,  carnivorous,  etc.]  — Vo- 
ra'ciously,  adv.  —  Vora'ciousness,  Vorac'ity,  -ras'- 
Y-tY,  n.  Quality  of  being  voracious.  [F.  voracity, 
L.  roracitas.)  —  Vorag'inous,  -raj'Y-nus,  a.  Full  of 
gulfs.  [L.  voraginosus,  fr.  vorago,  an  abyss,  gulf, 
fr.  vorare,  to  swallow  up,  devour.] 

Vortex,  Vortical,  etc.  See  under  Verse. 

Votary,  Vote,  Votive,  etc.  See  under  Vow. 

Vouch,  vowch,  v.  t.  [vouched  (vowcht),  vouching.] 
To  call  upon  to  witness  ;  to  warrant,  maintain  by 
affirmation  ;  to  back,  support,  establish  ;  to  obtest, 
attest,  confirm,  asseverate,  aver,  protest,  assure. 
(Law.)  To  call  into  court  to  warrant  and  defend, 
or  to  make  good  a  warranty  of  title.  — v.  i.  To  bear 
witness;  to  give  testimony  or  full  attestation.  [OF. 
voucher,  to  vouch,  cite,  call  to  aid  in  a  suit,  fr.  L. 
vocare,  to  call,  summon,  fr.  vox,  vocis,  the  voice, 
q.  v.,  under  Vocal.]  —  Vouchee',  -e',  n.  (Law.) 
One  who  is  called  into  court  to  make  good  his  war¬ 
ranty  of  title  in  the  process  of  common  recovery. — 
Vouch'er,  n.  One  who  vouches,  or  gives  witness  or 
full  attestation  to  anything;  a  book,  paper,  or  docu¬ 
ment  which  serves  to  vouch  the  truth  of  accounts, 
or  to  confirm  and  establish  facts  of  any  kind. 
(Law.)  Act  of  calling  in  a  person  to  make  good  his 
warranty  of  title.  —  Vouch'er,  -or,  n.  (Law.)  One 
who  calls  in  another  to  establish  his  warranty  of  title. 
—Vouchsafe',  v.  t.  [vouchsafed  (-saft'),  -safino.] 
To  permit  to  be  done  without  danger  ;  to  conde¬ 
scend  to  grant. —  v.  i.  To  condescend,  deign,  yield; 
to  descend  or_stoop.  [ME.  vouchen  safe.] 

Voudoo,  voo'doo,  n.  The  object  worshiped  by  the 
professors  of  Voudooism;  a  votary  of  Voudooism. — 
Vou'dooism,  -izm,  n.  An  African  superstition,  in¬ 
volving  witchcraft,  prevalent  among  the  negroes  of 
the  W.  Indies  and  some  of  the  southern  U.  S. 
Voussoir,  voos-swar',  n.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  wedge¬ 
like  stones  forming  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  vault,  etc. 
[F.;  fr.  voider,  to  vault,  voute,  an  arch,  vault,  L. 
volvere,  volutum,  to  turn  :  see  Voluble.] 

Vow,  vow,  n.  A  solemn  promise  made  to  God,  or  to 
some  deity  ;  a  devotion  of  one’s  self  ;  a  promise  of 
fidelity;  pledge  of  love  or  affection.  —  v.  t.  [vowed 
(vowd),  vowing.]  To  give,  consecrate,  or  dedicate 
to  God  by  a  solemn  promise  ;  to  assert  solemnly,  as¬ 
severate. —  v.  i.  To  make  a  vow,  or  solemn  promise. 
[OF.  vou,  L.  votvm,  a  vow,  lit.  thing  vowed,  neut.  of 
votus,  p.  p.  of  vovere,  to  promise,  vow  ;  s.  rt.  avow.] 
—  Vow'er,  n.  — Vote,  vot,  n.  Wish,  choice,  or  opin¬ 
ion,  of  a  person  or  body  of  persons,  expressed  in 
some  received  and  authorized  way  ;  suffrage  ;  that 
by  which  will  or  preference  is  expressed  in  elec¬ 
tions,  or  in  deciding  propositions;  a  ballot;  ticket; 
expression  of  will  by  a  majority;  result  of  voting.  — 
v.  i.  To  give  a  vote,  cast  a  ballot;  to  express  or  signi¬ 
fy  the  nnnd,  will,  or  preference. —  v.  t.  To  choose  by 
suffrage,  elect;  to  enact,  establish,  grant,  etc.,  bv 
a  vote;  to  determine.  [L.  votum.  a  vow,  wish,  will, 
fr.  vovere.]  —  Vot'er,  n.  One  who  votes,  or  has  a 
legal  right  to  vote.— Vo'tive,  -tiv,  a.  Given  by  vow; 
devoted.  [L.  votivus,  fr.  votum.)  —  Vo'tively,  adv. 
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In  a  votive  manner  by  vow.  —  Vo'tary,  -ta-rT,  a. 
Consecrated  by  a  vov  or  promise  ;  consequent  on  a 
vow;  devoted;  promised,  —  n.  One  devoted,  conse¬ 
crated,  or  engaged  by  vow  or  promise.  —  Vo'taress, 
n.  A  female  devoted  to  any  service,  worship,  or 
state  of  life;  a  female  votary. 

Vowel,  vow'el,  n.  ( Gram.)  An  utterance  of  the  hu¬ 
man  voice  made  through  a  more  open  position  of 
the  organs  than  that  with  which  a  consonant  is  ut¬ 
tered;  a  letter  which  can  be  pronounced  by  itself;  a 
letter  or  character  which  represents  such  a  sound.— 
a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  a  vowel;  vocal.  [F.  voyelle,  fr.  L. 
vocalis  (litera),  fr.  vocalis,  sounding,  fr.  vox,  vocis,  a 
voice,  sound:  see  Vocal.]  —  Vow'eled,  -eld,  a.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  vowels. 

Voyage,  voi'ej,  colloq.  voij,  n.  Orig.  a  passage  on  the 
way  ;  a  journey  in  general ;  but  now  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  a  passage  by  sea  or  water  from  one  place, 
port,  or  country,  to  another  ;  esp.,  a  passing  or  jour¬ 
ney  by  water  to  a  distant  place  or  country.  —  v. 
[voyaged  (voi'ejd  or  voijd),  voyaging.]  To  take 
a  voyage  or  journey  ;  esp.,  to  sail  or  pass  by  water. 

—  v.  t.  To  travel,  pass  over.  [F.  ;  OF.  veiage,  L. 
viaticum,  money  or  provisions  for  a  journey,  viati¬ 
cus ,  pert,  to  a  journey,  fr.  via  =  E.  way  :  see  Via.] 

—  Voyageur,  vwQ'ya'zhSr',  n.  A  traveler,  —  the 
Canadian  name  of  a  class  of  men  employed  by  the 
fur  companies,  etc.,  in  transporting  goods  on  the 
waters  and  across  the  portages,  to  and  from  the  re¬ 
mote  stations  at  the  northwest.  [F.,  fr.  voyager,  to 
travel.] 

Vraisemblance,  vra-soN-blaNs',  n.  Appearance  of 
truth;  probability.  [F.,  fr.  vrai,  true  (see  Very, 
under  Veracious),  and  F.  and  E.  semblance ,  q.  v.] 

Vulcanist,  Vulcanize,  Vulcanite,  etc.  See  under  Vol¬ 
cano. 

Vulgar,  vul'ggr,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  mass  or  mul¬ 
titude  of  people;  common;  general;  ordinary;  pub¬ 
lic  ;  in  general  use  ;  vernacular ;  belonging  or  re¬ 
lating  to  the  common  people;  pert,  to  common  life; 
plebeian;  of  little  or  no  value;  lacking  cultivation  or 
refinement;  rustic;  boorish;  offensive  to  good  taste, 
refined  feelings,  or  delicacy.  —  n.  The  common 
people.  [F.  vulgaire,  L.  vulgaris,  fr.  vulgus,  the 
common  people,  lit.  throng, crowd;  s.  rt.  Skr.  varga, 
a  troop  ;  vraja,  a  flock,  multitude,  fr.  vrij,  to  ex¬ 
clude,  E.  verge,  urge.}  —  Vulgar  fraction.  ( Arith .) 
A  fraction  expressed  by  a  numerator  and  denomi¬ 
nator  ;  a  common  fraction:  thus,  j.  —  Vul'garism, 
-ger-izm,  n.  Grossness  of  manners  ;  vulgarity  ;  a 
vulgar  phrase  or  expression.  —  Vulgar'ity,  -g&r'T- 
tl,  n.  Quality  of  being  vulgar ;  the  state  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society  ;  grossncss  or  clownishness 


of  manners  or  language.  —  Vul'garize,  v.  t.  [-ized 
(-ger-Izd),  -izing.]  To  make  vulgar.  —  Vul'garly. 
-ger-lf,  aclv.  In  a  vulgar  manner  ;  in  the  ordinary 
manner  among  the  common  people  ;  commonly  ; 
meanly  ;  rudely;  clownishly.  —  Vul'gate,  -gat,  n. 
Orig.  a  very  ancient  Greek  or  Latin  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  afterwards  Jerome’s  Latin  version. —  a. 
Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  old  Latin  version  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  [Entitled  Editio  Vulgata;  vulgata,  fern,  of  p. 
p.  of  vulgare,  to  make  common,  publish,  fr.  vulgus .] 

Vulnerable,  vul'ner-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  wound¬ 
ed  ;  susceptible  of  external  injuries  ;  liable  to  in¬ 
jury;  subject  to  be  affected  injuriously  ;  assailable. 
[L.  vulnerabilis,  fr.  vulnerare,  to  wound,  fr.  vulnus, 
-neris,  a  wound  ;  s.  rt.  L.  vellere,  to  pluck,  pull, 
tear,  Skr.  vrana ,  a  wound,  fracture,  vardh,  to  cut, 
Gr.  rhegnimai,  to  break;  s.  rt.  vulture.]— Vul'nerable- 
ness,  -abil'ity,  n.  State  of  being,  etc.  —  Vulner¬ 
ary, -a-rT,  a.  Useful  in 
healing  wounds;  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  cure  of  ex¬ 
ternal  injuries.  —  n. 

(Med.)  Any  plant, 
drug,  or  composition, 
useful  in  the  cure  of 
wounds.  [F.  vidneraire, 

L.  vulnerarius .] 

Vulpine,  vul'pin,  a.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  resembling, 
the  fox  ;  cunning; 
crafty;  artful.  [F.  vul- 
pin,  L.  vulpimis,  fr. 
wipes,  a  fox  ;  perh.  s. 
rt.  vulture.] 

Vulture,  vul'chur,  n. 

(  Ornith .)  A  rapacious 
carrion-eating  bird  of 
large  size  and  many 
species,  having  more  or 
less  of  the  head  and 
neck  naked.  [ME.  and 
L.  vidtur,  lit.  a  plucker, 
tearer,  see  Vulnera¬ 
ble.]  —  Vult'urine, 

-chur-in,  n.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  vulture;  having  the 
qualities  of,  or  resembling,  the  vulture  ;  rapacious. 
[L.  vulturinus.]  —  Vult'urous,  -us,  a.  Like  a  vul¬ 
ture  ;  rapacious. 

Vulva,  vul'va,  n.  ( Anat .)  The  fissure  in  the  external 
parts  of  generation  in  the  female;  sometimes  all  the 
external  parts  of  the  female  genital  organs.  [L., 
for  volva,  fr.  volvere,  to  roll :  see  Voluble.] 

Vying.  See  Vie. 


Vulture. 


W. 


W,  dub'l-u,  the  23d  letter  of  the  Eng.  alphabet,  takes 
its  written  form  and  its  name  from  the  repetition  of 
a  V,  this  being  the  form  of  the  Roman  capital  letter 
which  we  call  U:  in  Eng.  it  performs  the  double 
office  of  a  consonant  and  a  vowel,  being  a  conso¬ 
nant  at  the  beginning  of  words  and  syllables,  as  in 
wail,fonvard,  and  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  syllables, 
as  in  new,  now  ;  but  it  never  occurs  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable  except  when  united  to  another  vowel. 

Wabble,  wob'bl,  v.  i.  [-bled  (-bid),  -bling.]  To 
move  staggeringly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  in¬ 
cline  alternately  to  one  side  and  the  other;  to  rock, 
vacillate,  —  said  of  a  turning  or  whirling  body.  — 
n.  A  hobbling,  unequal  motion,  as  of  a  wheel  un¬ 
evenly  hung.  [Freq.  of  ProvE.  wap,  whap ,  ME. 
quappen,  to  palpitate,  quabbe,  a  bog,  LG.  wabbeln, 
quahbeln ,  to  wabble;  s.  rt.  whap,  quaver,  q.  v.] 

Wacke,  Wacky,  wak'T,  n.  ( Geol .)  A  rock  nearly  al¬ 
lied  to  basalt,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
more  soft  and  earthy  variety.  [G.  wacke,  grau- 
wacke,  OHG.  waggo ,  a  kind  of  stone,  flint,  pebble.] 
—  Gray  wacke.  A  kind  of  conglomerate  grit-rock, 
composed  of  rounded  pebbles  and  sand. 

Wad,  wod,  n.  A  little  mass,  tuft,  or  bundle,  as  of 
hay  or  tow;  a  little  mass  of  some  soft  or  flexible 
material  for  stopping  the  charge  of  powder  in  a 
gun  and  pressing  it  close  to  the  shot,  or  for  keeping 
the  powder  and  shot  close  ;  a  soft  mass  of  some 


loose  fibrous  substance  for  stopping  an  aperture.  — 
v.  t.  [wadded,  -ding.]  To  form  into  a  mass  or 
wad,  or  into  wadding:  to  insert  or  crowd  a  wad 
into.  [Sw.  vadd,  wadding,  OS.  wad,  cloth,  stuff,  G. 
watte,  wadding,  wad,  also  a  fishing-net,  watten,  to 
dress  cloth,  to  wad,  wat,  cloth,  Ic.  vadhmal,  a  wool¬ 
en  stuff,  vadh,  voclh,  cloth  as  it  leaves  the  loom;  s. 
rt.  E.  weed,  a  garment,  wallet,  wattle.]— Wad,  Wadd, 
n.  (Min.)  An  earthy  oxide  of  manganese,  —  some¬ 
times  applied  also  to  plumbago  or  black  lead. — 
Wad'ding,  n.  A  wad,  or  materials  for  making  wads; 
a  soft  stuff  of  loose  texture,  for  stuffing  garments, 
etc.;  sheets  of  carded  cotton  prepared  for  the  same 
purpose_. 

Wade,  wad,  v.  i.  To  walk  through  any  substance 
that  yields  to  the  feet,  as  water,  mud,  sand,  etc.;  to 
move  or  pass  with  difficulty  or  labor,  —  v.t.  To 
pass  or  cross  bv  walking  in  or  through  a  yielding 
substance.  [ME.  and  D.  waden,  AS.  ivadan.  OHG. 
watan,  to  wade,  trudge,  go;  s.  rt.  Ic.  vadh,  G.  wat, 
L.  vadum,  a  ford,  vadere,  to  go,  Skr.  gadham,  a 
ford,  gadha,  shallow,  also  the  bottom,  E.  evade,  in¬ 
vade,  etc.]  —  Wad'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
wades.  (Ornith.)  One  of  an  order  of  long-legged 
birds  that  wade  in  the  water  in  search  of  food. — 
Wad'dle.  wod'dl,  v.  i.  [-deed  (-did), -dling.]  To 
walk  with  short  steps,  throwing  the  body  to  one 
side  and  the  other,  like  a  duck,  or  a  very  fat  person. 
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[Freq.  of  wade;  s.  rt.  AS.  wsedlian,  to  beg,  lit.  to 
go  on  the  tramp.] 

Wady,  wod'T,  n.  The  channel  of  a  water-course, 
which  is  dry,  except  in  the  rainy  season.  [Ar.  wadi, 
a  valley,  channel  of  a  river,  river.] 

Wafer,  wa'fCr,  n.  A  thin  cake  or  leaf  of  flour  and 
other  mgredients;  a  thin  leaf-like  bread,  used  by 
the  Rom.  Catholics  in  the  Eucharist;  a  thin  disk  of 
dry  paste,  usually  colored,  used  in  sealing  letters, 
etc.  —  v.  t.  [watered  (-ferd), -fering.]  To  seal  or 
close  with  a  wafer.  [OF.  waufre,  gaufre ,  OD.  waef- 
fel ,  D.  wafel,  a  wafer  (bread),  s.  rt.  G.  wabe,  a  hon¬ 
eycomb,  cake  of  wax,  AS.  wefan  =  E.  weave.]  — 
WaUfle,  wof'fl,  n.  A  thin  cake  baked,  hard  and 
rolled,  or  a  soft  indented  cake  baked  in  an  iron 
utensil  on  coals. 

Waft,  waft,  v.  t.  To  bear  through  a  fluid  or  buoyant 
medium;  to  convey  through  water  or  air;  to  float, 
swim,  fly.  — v.  i.  To  be  moved  or  to  pass  in  a  buoy¬ 
ant  medium;  to  float.  —  n.  A  signal  made  by  mov¬ 
ing  something,  as  a  flag,  in  the  air.  [Same  as  wave, 
corrupt,  fr.  imp.  and  pp.  wared;  Ic.  vafa,  to  swing, 
vibrate:  see  Wave.]  —  Waft'age,  -ej,  n.  Convey¬ 
ance  through  a  buoyant  medium,  as  air  or  water; 
transportation;  carriage.  —  Waft'er,  n. 

Wag,  wag,  v.  t.  [wagged  (wagd),  wagging.]  To 
move  one  way  and  the  other  with  quick  turns;  to 
cause  to  vibrate,  as  a  part  of  the  body.  —  v.i.  To 
move  one  way  and  the  other,  be  shaken  to  and  fro, 
vibrate;  to  be  inaction  or  motion,  move,  stir.  —  n. 
A  man  full  of  sport  and  humor;  a  ludicrous  fellow; 
humorist;  wit.  [OSw.  ivagga,  a  cradle,  also  to  rock 
a  cradle,  wag,  fluctuate,  AS.  wagian,  to  move,  vacil¬ 
late,  rock,  fr.  wegan,  to  bear,  move,  carry:  i vag,n., 
is  perh.  for  wag-halter,  a  rogue,  gallows-bird;  s.  rt. 
wedge,  wing,  weigh,  wagoni]  —  Wag'gery,  -gSr-T,  n. 
Manner  or  action  of  a  wag;  sarcasm  in  good  humor; 
pleasantry.  —  Wag'gish,  a.  Like  a  wag;  roguish  in 
merriment  or  good  humor;  done,  made,  or  laid  in 
waggery  or  for  sport;  sportive;  roguish;  droll;  frol¬ 
icsome.  —  Wag'gishly,  adv.  —  Wag'gishness,  n.  — 
Wag'gle,  -gl,  v.  i.  [-gled  (-gld),  -gling.]  To  reel, 
sway,  move  from  side  to  side,  waddle;  to  move  with 
a  wagging  motion.  —  v.  t.  To  move  frequently  one 
way  and  the  other,  wag.  [Freq.  of  wag.]  — Wag'tail, 
71.  A  small  insectivorous  running  bird,  of  several 
species, —  noted  for  brisk  and  lively  motions  and  for 
incessantly  jerking  its  long  tail  up  and  down. 


Wage,  waj,  v.  t.  [waged  (wajd),  waging.]  To  pledge, 
hazard  on  the  event  of  a  contest,  stake,  bet,  lay, 
wager;  to  expose  one’s  self  to  (a  risk),  venture;  to 
carry  on  (a  war). — n.  That  for  which  one  labors; 
hire;  stipend;  salary;  pay;  compensation;  remunera¬ 
tion  ;  fruit ;  stipulated  payment  for  service  per¬ 
formed,— almost  solely  in  pi.  [ME.,  pay,  OF.  wage, 
gage,  a  gage,  pledge,  guarantee,  stipulated  payment, 
fr.  wager,  gager ,  LL.  wadiare,  to  pledge,  fr.  wadius, 
radium,  Goth,  wadi,  a  pledge,  gewadjon,  to  pledge, 
L.  vas,  vadis,  a  pledge;  s.  rt.  wed,  gage,  engage:  to 
wage  war=  to  engage  in  it.]— Wa'ges,  -jez,n.  A  com¬ 
pensation  given  to  a  hired  person  for  services;  price 
paid  for  labor;  hire;  stipend;  salary;  pay;  recom- 
ense.  —  Wa'ger,  -j5r,  n.  Something  deposited  or 
azarded,  on  the  event  of  a  contest  or  some  unset¬ 
tled  question;  a  bet;  stake;  pledge;  that  on  which 
bets  are  laid.  —  r.  t.  [wagered  (-jgrd),  wagering.] 
To  hazard  on  the  issue  of  a  contest,  or  on  some 
question  that  is  to  be  decided,  or  on  some  casualty; 
to  lay,  bet.  —  v.  i.  To  make  a  bet,  lay  a  wager. 
[OF.  wageure,  gageure,  LL.  wadiatura,  a  wager,  fr. 
wadiare,  to  pledge,  wager.]  —  Wager  of  battle.  ( Anc . 
Laiv.)  The  giving  of  gage  or  pledge  for  trying  a 
cause  by  single  combat,  formerly  allowed  in  mili¬ 
tary,  criminal,  and  civil  causes.  —  Wa'gerer,  n. 

Waggery,  Waggle,  Wagtail,  etc.  See  under  Wag. 

Wagon,  wag'un,  n.  A  4-wheeled  vehicle;  esp.,  one 


used  for  carrying  freight.  [In  the  II.  S.,  light  wag¬ 
ons  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  and  of 
light  commodities.]  fD.  and  G.  wagen,  AS.  wiegn, 
wmn ;  s.  rt.  E.  vehicle,  L.  vehiculum,  Skr.  vaha, 
ochos,  a  car:  see  Vehicle.]  — Wag'onage,  -un-ej,«. 
Money  paid  for  carriage  in  a  wagon.  —  Wag'oner, 
n.  One  who  conducts  a  wagon  ;  a  wagon-driver. 
( Astron .)  A  constellation;  Ursa  Major;  Charles’s 
Wain .  —  W  ag'onette' , 

-un-et',  7i.  A  kind  of 
carriage  to  contain  6 
or  8  persons.  —  Wain, 
wan,  n.  A  4-wheeled 
vehicle  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  goods ;  a 
wagon.  ( Astron .)  A 
constellation  ;  Ursa  Wagonette. 

Major.  [AS.  ivsen: 

see  above.]  — Wain'-rope,  n.  A  rope  for  binding  a 
load  on  a  wagon;  a  cart-rope.  —  Wain'scot,  -skot, 
rt.  (Arch.)  A  wooden  lining  or  boarding  of  the 
walls  of  upartments,  made  in  panels,  —v.  t.  [wain¬ 
scoted,  -scoting.]  To  line  with  boards  or  panel- 
work,  or  as  if  with  panel-work.  [D.  and  LG.  wag- 
e7ischot,  wainscot,  the  best  oak  wood,  free  from 
knots,  fr.  D.  wagen,  LG.  wage,  a  wain,  wagon,  and 
D.  schot,  a  closure  of  boards,  partition,  —  hence 
panel-work,  orig.  for  the  sides  of  wagons,  then  for 
rooms.]  —  Wain'scoting,  n.  Act  of  covering  or  lin¬ 
ing  with  boards  in  panel;  material  used  to  wainscot 
a  house,  or  the  wainscot  as  a  whole. 

Wagtail.  See  under  Wag. 

Waif,  waf,  n.  A  thing  blown  by  the  wind,  drifted 
by  the  waters,  or  preserved  or  coming  by  chance;  a 
stray;  a  wanderer;  a  homeless,  unclaimed  child. 
(Law.)  Goods  found  of  which  the  owner  is  not 
known  ;  anything  found,  or  without  an  owner ; 
stolen  goods  thrown  away  by  a  thief  in  flight.  [OF. 
waif,  gaif,  a  thing  lost  and  not  claimed,  Ic.  veif, 
anything  flapping  about,  veifa,  to  vibrate,  move 
about,  toss  loosely .]  —  Waive,  wav,  v.t.  [waived 
(wavd),  waiving.]  To  relinquish,  give  up  claim  to; 
not  to  insist  on  or  claim;  to  refuse,  forego;  to  throw 
away,  cast  off,  reject,  desert.  [OF.  waiver,  gtiesver, 
LL.  ivaviare,  to  waive,  abandon,  wayvium,  a  waif, 
vayvus,  abandoned;  not  s.  rt.  wave.]  —  Waiv'er,  n. 
(Law.)  The  act  of  waiving,  or  not  insisting  on, 
some  right,  claim,  or  privilege. 

Wail,  wal,  v.  t.  [wailed  (wald),  wailing.]  To  la¬ 
ment,  moan,  bewail,  grieve  over.  —  v.  i.  To  express 
sorrow  audibly,  lament,  weep.  [Ic.  vsela,  wsela,  to 
cry  woe,  fr.  vse,  vei,  Goth,  wai,  woe,  q.  v.] 

Wain,  Wainscot,  etc.  See  under  Wagon. 

Waist,  wast,  n.  That  part  of  the  human  body  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  ribs  or  thorax;  small  part  of  the 
body  between  thorax  and  hips;  the  middle  part  of 
other  bodies;  esp.  (Naut.),  that  part  of  a  ship  be¬ 
tween  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  :  see  Ship. 
[ME.  wast,  prop,  growth,  wacste,  strength,  AS. 
ivssstm,  growth,  weaxan,  to  grow,  wax,  q.  v.,  Goth. 
wahstus,  growth,  stature,  fr.  wahsian,  Ic.  vaxa,  to 
row.]  —  Waist'band,  n.  The  band  or  upper  part  of 
reeches,  trousers,  pantaloons,  etc.,  which  encom¬ 
passes  the  waist;  a  sash  worn  by  ladies  around  the 
waist.  —  Waist'cloth,  n.  A  cloth  or  wrapper  worn 
about  the  waist.  (Naut.)  A  covering  of  canvas  or 
tarpaulin  for  the  hammocks,  stowed  on  the  gang¬ 
ways,  between  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle. — 
Waist'coat,  colloq.  wes'kut,  n.  A  short  coat  or  gar¬ 
ment,  without  sleeves,  worn  under  the  coat,  ex¬ 
tending  no  lower  than  the  hips,  and  covering  the 
waist;  a  vest. 

Wait,  wat,  v.  i.  To  stay  or  rest  in  expectation;  to  stop 
or  remain  stationary  till  the  arrival  of  some  person 
or  event;  to  rest  in  patience,  expect,  watch,  stay; 
to  lie  in  ambush,  as  an  enemy.  —  v.  t.  To  stny  for, 
await.—  7i.  Ambush,  pi.  Musicians  who  perform 
at  night  or  in  the  early  morning;  sercnaders.  [OF. 
waiter,  gaiter,  guetter ,  to  watch,  mark,  heed,  dog, 
lie  in  wait  for,  waite,  gaite,  a  guard,  sentinel,  watch¬ 
man,  spy,  guet,  watch,  ward,  need,  the  watch,  OIIG. 
walita,  a  guard,  G.  waechter,  a  watchman,  ivachen, 
OHG.  walihen,  to  be  brisk,  be  awake,  AS.  wacian, 
to  watch,  wacan,  to  wake.]  —  To  wait  on  or  upon. 
To  attend,  as  a  servant;  to  go  to  see,  visit  on  busi¬ 
ness  or  for  ceremony;  to  follow,  as  a  consequence, 
await.  —  Wait'er,  n.  One  who  waits;  an  attendant, 
esp.  at  table;  a  salver;  a  vessel  on  which  something 
is  carried,  as  tea -furniture,  etc.  —  Wait'ing-maid, 
-wom'an,  n.  A  female  servant  who  attends  a  lady. 

Waive,  Waiver.  See  under  Waif. 
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Wake,  wak,  r.  i.  [waked  (wakt),  waking.]  To  be 
or  to  continue  awake;  to  watch  ;  not  to  sleep;  to 
hold  a  night  revel;  to  awake,  be  awakened,  cease  to 
6leep;  to  be  stirred  up  from  a  dormant,  torpid,  or 
inactive  state. — v.t.  To  rouse  from  sleep;  to  put 
in  motion  or  action,  arouse,  excite;  to  bring  to  life 
again,  re-animate;  revive  ;  to  sit  up,  or  watch  at 
night  with  (a  dead  body).  —  n.  Act  of  waking,  or 
being  awaked;  state  of  forbearing  sleep;  vigils;  an 
annual  parish  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
dedication  of  a  church;  the  sitting  up  of  persons 
•with  a  dead  body,  chiefly  among  the  Irish.  [ME. 
waken ,  to  cease  from  sleep,  be  brisk,  wakien ,  to  keep 
awake,  AS.  ivacan,  to  arise,  come  to  life,  be  born, 
wacian,  Goth,  wakan ,  D.  waken,  G.  wachen,  to  wake, 
watcli  ;  s.  rt.  vigil,  vegetable,  watch.  —  Wak'er,  n. 
One  who  wakes  or  watches.  —  Wake'ful,  -ful,  a.  In¬ 
disposed  to  sleep  ;  watchful  ;  vigilant.  [AS.  wacul 
=  E.  and  L.  vigil,  q.  v.]  — Wake'fulnesB,  Wak'- 
en,  wak'n,  v.  i.  [-ened  (-nd), -kningJ  To  wake, 
cease  to  sleep,  be  awakened.  —  v.  t.  To  excite  or 
rouse  from  sleep,  awaken;  to  excite  to  action  or 
motion;  to  rouse  into  action,  stir  up.  [ME.  waknen, 
wakenen,  AS.  wiecnan,  to  arise,  be  aroused,  be  born 
(intransitive  only),  Ic.  and  Sw.  vakna,  to  become 
awake;  s.  rt.  AS.  wacan,  Ic.  and  Sw.  vaka,  to  wake, 
E.  awaken.]  —  Wak'ener,  -n-Er,  n.  One  who  wakens. 

Wake,  wSk,  n.  The  track  left  by  a  vessel  in  the 
water.  [Orig.  an  open  space  in  half-frozen  water, 
esp.  a  passage  cut  for  a  ship  through  ice.  then  the 
track  left  by  a  ship  moving  through  ice.]  [Ic.  and 
Norw.  vok,  Sw.  vak,  an  opening  in  ice,  Norw.  vekkja, 
Dan.  vaage,  to  cut  a  hole  in  ice,  esp,  a  channel  for 
ships;  s.  rt.  Ic.  vokr,  D.  wak,  moist,  Gr.  hugros,  L. 
i Hindus  =  E.  humid.]  —  In  the  ivake  of.  Immediate¬ 
ly  after;  in  the  train  of. 

Wale,  wal,  n.  The  mark  of  a  rod  or  whip  on  animal 
flesh;  a  ridge  or  streak  rising  above  the  surface  of 
cloth,  etc.  (flaut.)  One  of  the  strong  planks  ex¬ 
tending  along  a  ship’s  sides,  throughout  the  whole 
length,  at  different  heights.  —  v.  t.  To  mark  with 
wales  or  stripes.  [AS.  walu,  the  mark  of  a  blow, 
orig.  a  rod,  OFries.  wain,  a  rod,  wand,  Ic.  voir,  Goth. 
wcuus,  a  staff;  s.  rt.  goal,  gunwale.] 

Walk,  wawk,  v.  i.  [walked  (wawkt),  walking.]  To 
move  along  on  loot,  advance  by  steps,  go  on  at  a 
slower  or  faster  rate,  but  without  running;  to  move 
or  go  on  the  feet  for  exercise  or  amusement;  to  be 
stirring,  be  abroad,  go  restlessly  about,  —  said  of 
things  or  persons  expected  to  remain  quiet,  as  a 
sleeping  or  dead  person;  to  behave,  conduct  one’s 
self.  —  v.  t.  To  pass  through  or  upon,  perambulate; 
to  cause  to  walk  or  step  slowly:  to  lead,  drive,  or 
ride  with  a  slow  pace.  —  n.  Act  of  walking  ;  ad¬ 
vance  without  running  or  leaping;  act  of  walking 
for  air  or  exercise;  manner  of  walking;  gait;  step; 
that  in  or  through  which  one  walks;  place  or  dis¬ 
tance  walked  over;  a  place  or  region  in  which  ani¬ 
mals  may  graze;  frequented  track;  habitual  place 
of  action  ;  sphere;  conduct;  course  of  action;  be¬ 
havior.  [AS.  wealcan,  to  roll,  toss  one’s  self  about, 
rove  about,  OIIG.  wulchan,  to  pull,  roll  or  turn  one’s 
self  round,  move  about;  s.  rt.  L.  vergere,  Skr.  vrp, 
to  bend,  val,  to  move  to  and  fro,  L.  rob' ere,  to  roll.] 
—  To  walk  the  plank.  To  walk  off  the  plank  into 
the  water  and  be  drowned,  —  fr.  the  practice  of 
pirates  who  extended  a  plank  from  the  side  of  a 
ship,  and  compelled  captives  to  walk  off  into  the 
water;  to  vacate  an  office  by  compulsion.  —  Walk'- 
er,  n.  One  who  walks.  —  Walk'ing  -  gen'tleman, 
-la'dy,  ?i.  (Theater.)  One  who  plays  a  subordinate 
part,  requiring  a  good  appearance,  but  few  words. — 
-leaf,  -lef,  n.  ( Bot .)  An  Amer. 
fern,  whose  fronds  taper  into 
slender  prolongations,  which  oft¬ 
en  root  at  the  apex,  giving  rise  to 
new  fronds.  ( Entom .)  A  flat¬ 
tened  orthopterous  insect  of  sev¬ 
eral  species,  found  in  E.  Indies, 

Australia,  and  S.  Amer.:  it  is  al¬ 
lied  to  the  mantis,  and  in  general 
appearance  it  closely  resembles  a 
leaf.  — staff,  n.  A  staff  carried  in 
the  hand  for  support  or  amuse¬ 
ment  in  walking;  a  cane. — stick, 
n.  A  cane.  (Entom.)  An  insect 
having  a  long,  slender,  wingless 
body,  resembling  a  piece  of  stick.  Walking-leaf. 

Wall,  wawl,  n.  A  solid  and  per¬ 
manent  inclosing  fence,  as  around  a  field,  park, 
town,  etc.;  one  of  the  upright  inclosing  parts  of  a 


building  or  room.  pi.  Fortifications  in  general; 
works  for  defense.—  v.  t.  [walled  (wawld),  -ling.] 
To  inclose  with,  or  defend  by,  walls,  or  as  if  by 
walls;  to  close  or  fill  with  a  wall.  [AS.  weal,  fr.  L. 
vallum,  a  rampart,  lit.  a  line  of  stakes,  fr.  vallus,  a 
stake,  palisade;  s.  rt.  Gr.  helos,  a  nail-knob,  Skr.  vri, 
to  screen,  cover,  surround,  W.  gival,  D.  wal,  G.  wall, 
wall,  rampart.] —  To  drive  to  the  wall.  To  bring  to 
extremities,  push  to  extremes.  —  'To  go  to  the  tv.  To 
be  hard  pressed  or 
driven ;  to  be  the 
weaker  party.  —  To 
take  the  iv.  To  take 
the  inner  side  of  a 

walk,  that  is,  the  side 
next  the  wall  ;  to 
take  the  precedence. 

—  Wall'-creep'er,  n. 

A  small,  insectivo¬ 
rous  bird,  which 
climbs  over  the  ver¬ 
tical  surfaces  of 
rocks  and  walls;  the 
spider  -  catcher.  — 

-flow'er,  n.  (Bot.) 

A  cruciferous  Euro¬ 
pean  evergreen  plant, 
of  several  species, 
which  grows  wild  in 
old  walls,  stony 
places,  etc.,  and  is 
cultivated  in  gardens 
for  its  fragrant  flow¬ 
ers.  A  lady  who 
lacks  invitations  to  dance  at  a  ball,  and  is  left  unoc¬ 
cupied  at  the  side  of  the  room. — fruit,  n.  Fruit 
which,  to  be  ripened,  must  be  planted  against  a 

wall.  —  -plate,  n.  (Arch.)  A  timber  placed  horizon¬ 
tally  upon  a  wall,  on  which  rest  joists,  etc.  [See 
Queen -post  or  Timber.] — tent,  n.  A  tent  with 
upright  cloth  sides. 

Wallachian,  wawl-la'kY-an,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  Walla- 
chia,  or  to  its  inhabitants.  —  w.  A  native  or  inhab¬ 
itant  of  Wallachia,  in  Roumania;  a  Wallach;  a  Ro¬ 
mance  tongue  or  dialect  spoken  in  Wallachia,  etc. 

Wallet,  wol'let,  w.  A  bag  or  sack  for  carrying  about 
the  person,  as  for  carrying  the  necessaries  for  a  jour¬ 
ney  ;  a  peddler’s  pack;  bag-like  purse;  pocket-book 
for  keeping  money  about  the  person;  anything  pro¬ 
tuberant  and  swagging.  [ME.  walet,  watel,  a  budg¬ 
et,  wallets,  wattles,  the  excrescences  on  the  cheeks  of 
swine,  orig.  something  round  or  woven  together,  OD. 
waetsack,  G.  watsack,  a  wallet,  G.  wat,  OSw.  wad, 
cloth;  s.  rt.  read,  wattle..] 

Wall-eye,  wawl'i,  n.  An  eye  in  which  the  iris  is  of  a 
very  light  gray  or  whitish  color,  — said  usually  of 
horses;  an  eye  in  which  the  white  is  very  large  and 
distorted.  [Ic.  valdeygdhr,  for  vagleygr,  wall-eyed  — 
said  of  a  horse,  fr.  vagi,  a  beam,  beam  in  the  eye, 
disease  of  the  eye,  and  eygr,  pert,  to  the  auga  =  E. 
eye :  Ic.  vagi  —  Sw.  vagei,  a  roost,  perch,  also  sty  in 
the  eye.]  —  Wall '-eyed,  -Id,  a.  Having  a  wall-eye. 

Wall-flower,  -fruit,  -tent.  See  under  Wall. 

Walloon,  wal-loon',  n.  One  of  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Gallic  Belgae  who  live  in  Belgium  and  Rhen¬ 
ish  Prussia  and  speak  a  dialect  of  French;  their  lan¬ 
guage.  —  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  etc.  [D.  walen.] 

Wallop,  wol'lup,  V.  I.  [-LOPED  (-lupt),  -LOPING.]  To 
boil  with  a  continued  bubbling;  to  waddle;  to  gal¬ 
lop;  to  be  slatternly.  —  v.  t.  To  beat  soundly,  flog, 
whip.  [OF.  waloper,  galoper,  to  gallop:  onomat.,  fr. 
the  sound,  resembling  a  boiling  pot,  OLG.  wallen,  to 
boil:  see  Gallop.] 

Wallow,  wol'lo,  v.  i.  [-lowed  (-15d),  -lowing.]  To 
roll  one’s  self  about,  as  in  mire  or  on  other  sub¬ 
stances;  to  flounder ;  to  live  in  filth  or  gross  vice. 
[AS.  wealwian,  Goth,  walwjan,  L.  volvere ,  to  roll; 
s.  rt.  walk,  voluble,  q.  v.]  —  Wal'lower,  n.  One  who 
wallows.  (Mach.)  A  lantern-wheel,  or  trundle.  See 
Trundle. 

Walnut,  wol'nut,  n.  A  tree  of  several  species,  of  which 
some  are  natives  of  the  U.  S.;  its  edible  nut;  its  fine¬ 
grained  wood,  used  for  furniture,  etc.  [AS.  weal- 
linut,  fr.  wealh,  foreign,  and  hunt,  a  nut,  D.  wal- 
noot,  G.  wallnusz,  lit.  foreign  nut.] 

Walrus,  wol'rus,  n.  A  large,  gregarious,  marine  mam¬ 
mal,  of  high  northern  latitudes,  resembling  the  seal, 
and  allied  to  it;  the  morse:  it  is  hunted  for  its  oil  and 
hide  and  for  the  coarse-grained  ivory  of  its  tusks. 
[D.,  fr.  Sw.  vallross,  Dan.  hvalros,  Ic.  hrosshvalr,  a 
walrus,  lit.  a  horse-whale  =  AS.  liorshwsel,  a  walrus; 
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Walrus. 

Sw.  rail,  Dan.  hval,  Ic.  hvalr  =  E.  whale,  q.  v. ;  Sw. 
ross,  Dan.  ros,  Ic.  hross  =  AS.  hors,  E.  horse,  q.  v.] 

Waltz,  wawlts,  n.  A  dance  performed  by  2  persons  in 
circular  figures  with  a  whirling  motion;  a  piece  of 
music  composed  for  this  dance. — v.  i.  [waltzed 
(wawltst),  waltzing.]  To  dance  a  waltz.  [G.  walzer, 
fr.  walzen,  to  roll,  revolve,  dance,  OIIG.  walzan.  AS. 
wealtan ,  to  roll,  twist;  s.  rt.  welter.}  —  Waltz'er,  n. 

Wamble,  wom'bl,  v.  i.  To  be  disturbed  with  nausea; 
to  move  irregularly  to  and  fro  ;  to  roll.  [G.  wam- 
meln,  to  stir,  crawl.] 

Wampum,  wom'pum,  n.  Small  beads  made  of  shells, 
used  by  the  N.  Amer.  Indians  as  money,  and  also 
wrought  into  belts,  etc.,  as  an  ornanient.  [Ind. 
wampum,  woinpam ,  fr.  Mass,  wdmpi,  Del.  wape, 
white.] 

Wan,  won,  a.  Having  a  pale  or  sickly  hue;  pale.  — 
v.  i.  To  grow  wan  ;  to  become  pale  or  sickly  in 
looks.  [AS.  tvann,  worm,  dark,  black  (said  of  a  ra¬ 
ven  and  of  night),  also  colorless,  perh.  imp.  of  win- 
nan,  to  strive,  contend,  i.  e.,  worn  out  with  toil, 
hence  pallid;  if  so,  s.  rt.  win,  not  s.  rt.  wane.]  — Wan'- 
ness,  n.  —  Wan'nish,  a.  Somewhat  wan;  of  a  pale 
hue. 

Wand,  wond,  n.  A  small  stick;  rod;  a  staff  of  author¬ 
ity;  a  rod  used  by  conjurers  and  diviners.  [ME.  and 
OSw.;  Goth,  wandus,  a  rod,  so  called  fr.  its  pliancy, 
OSw.  winda  =  E.  to  wind,  q.  v.] 

Wander,  won'dCr,  v.i.  [-dered  (-dgrd),  -dering.]  To 
ramble  here  and  there,  range  about ;  to  go  away, 
stray  off,  go  astray,  roam,  rove,  gad,  straggle,  devi¬ 
ate;  to  be  delirious.  [AS.  wandnan,  freq.  of  wend, 
to  go,  G.  wandelen,  to  wander,  travel,  D.  wandelen, 
to  walk;  s.  rt.  Vandal.]  —  Wan'derer,  n. 

Wanderoo,  won-dSr-oo',  n.  A  baboon  of  Ceylon  and 
Malabar,  having  a 
grayish  beard  sur¬ 
rounding  its  face. 

1G.  wanderu ,  Cinga- 
ese  elvand-u .] 

Wane,  wan,  v.  i. 

[waned  (wan  d), 
waning.]  To  be  di¬ 
minished,  decrease, 

—  esp.  applied  to  the 
illuminated  part  of 
the  moon;  to  decline, 
fail,  sink.  —  n.  De¬ 
crease  of  the  illumi¬ 
nated  part  of  the 
moon  to  the  eye  of  a 
(spectator;  decline; 
failure;  decrease;  de¬ 
clension.  [AS.  wan - 
ian,  wonien,  to  d  e  - 
crease,  grow  less, 
wan,  won,  deficient, 

O.  and  MHG.  wanon, 
wanen,  to  wane,  fr. 
wan,  deficient,  Goth, 
t cans,  lacking,  Ic.  vana,  to  diminish,  vanr,  lacking; 
s.  rt.  Gr.  eums,  bereaved,  Skr.  una,  wanting,  lessened, 
inferior.] —Want,  wawnt,  n.  State  of  not  having; 
absence  or  scarcity  of  what  is  needed  or  desired ; 
destitution;  poverty;  need;  that  which  is  needed 
or  desired  ;  a  thing  of  which  the  loss  is  felt ;  indi¬ 
gence;  defect;  failure;  dearth;  scarcity;  scarceness. 
—  v.t.  To  be  without,  be  destitute  of,  lack;  to  have 
occasion  for,  as  useful,  proper,  or  requisite;  tore- 
quire.  need;  to  feel  need  of,  wish  or  long  for,  desire; 
to  be  lacking  in  respect  of,  or  to  the  amount  of.—?’,  t. 
To  be  deficient  or  lacking;  to  fail,  fal.  ^hort;  to  be 
missed  ;  not  to  be  present ;  to  omit,  n^lect,  fail. 
[ME.,  deficient  (adj.),  Ic.  v ant,  neut.  of  vanr,  lack¬ 
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ing,  deficient  (see  above),  ranta,  to  want,  lack.]  — 
Want'ing,  p.  a.  Absent ;  deficient ;  slack  ;  remiss. 
—  Wan'ton,  won'tun,  a.  Moving  or  flying  loosely; 
wandering  or  roving  in  gavety  or  sport;  running  to 
excess;  loose;  unrestrained;  luxuriant;  overgrown; 
not  turned  or  formed  with  regularity;  wandering 
from  moral  rectitude;  licentious;  dissolute;  devia¬ 
ting  from  the  rules  of  chastity;  lecherous;  lascivi¬ 
ous;  libidinous.  —  n.  A  lewd  person;  a  lascivious 
man  or  woman.  —  v.i.  [wantoned  (-tund), -ton¬ 
ing.]  To  rove  and  ramble  without  restraint,  rule, 
or  limit;  to  revel,  frolic;  to  sport  in  lewdness  or  las¬ 
civiously.  [ME.  wantoun,  contr.  fr.  wantowen,  orig. 
uneducated,  unrestrained,  hence  licentious,  fr.  pre¬ 
fix  wan-,  lacking  (see  Wane!,  and  towen,  for  AS. 
togen,  p.  p.  of  teon.,  to  draw,  educate,  bring  up;  s.  rt. 
trig,  q.  v.j  — Wan'tonly,  adv.  In  a  wanton  manner; 
loosely;  sportively;  gayly;  lasciviously.—  Wan'ton- 
ness,  n. 

Wanness,  etc.  See  under  Wan. 

Wapentake,  wap'en-tak,  n.  In  some  northern  coun¬ 
ties  of  Eng.,  a  division  or  district,  answering  to  the 
Hundred  in  other  counties.  [AS.  waepengetfcce,  Ic. 
vapnatcik,  lit.  a  weapon-taking  or  -touching,  fr.  the 
custom  of  touching  lances  or  spears  when  the  hun- 
dreder,  or  chief,  entered  on  his  office,  in  token  of 
fealty ;  Ic.  vapna, 
gen.  pi.  of  vapn  = 

E.  weapon,  and  tak, 
a  grasp,  taka,  to 
seize,  grasp,  touch 
=  E.  take.] 

Wapiti,  wap'T-tY,  n. 

The  Amer.  elk, — 
a  large  polygamous 
N.  Amer.  deer  with 
branching  antlers, 
congener  of  the 
European  red  deer. 

[Iroquois  name.] 

War,  wawr,  n.  A  state 
of  opposition  or 
contest  ;  enmity  ; 
hostility;  a  contest 
between  nations  or 
states,  carried  o  n 
by  force;  armed  Wapiti, 

conflict  of  sovereign 

flowers  ;  the  profession  of  arms  ;  art  of  war.  —  r.  t. 
warred  (wawrd),  warring.]  To  contend,  strive 
violently,  light;  to  make  war,  carry  on  hostilities,  be 
in  a  state  of  contest  by  violence.  [ME.,  OD.,  and  OF. 
werre  (=  F.  guerre),  war,  fr.  OIIG.  werra,  vexation, 
strife,  broil,  OHG.  and  OD.  werren,  to  embroil,  bring 
into  confusion  or  disorder ;  s.  rt.  worse,  q.  v.]  — 
War'fare,  n.  Military  service;  war;  hostilities;  con¬ 
test ;  struggle.  —  War'llke,  a.  Fit,  or  disposed,  for 
war;  pert,  or  relating  to  war;  martial;  hostile;  sol¬ 
dierly  ;  soldier-like.  — War'-cry,  n.  A  cry  or  signal 
used  in  war. — dance,  n.  A  dance  among  savages 
preliminary  to 
going  to  war. — 

-horse,  n.  A 
horse  used  in 
war;  esp.,  a 
strong,  power¬ 
ful,  spirited 
horse  for  milita¬ 
ry  service;  a 
c  h  a  r  g  e_r  .  — 

-whoop,  -hoop,  n. 

The  6 h o u t  ut¬ 
tered  by  N. 

Amer.  Indians  in 
war. —  W  ar 'rior , 
wfir'yCr  or  w5r'- 
rY-Sr,  n.  One  en¬ 
gaged  in  or  ac¬ 
customed  to,  or  .  .  .  ~  „  .  A 

Who  make  s  a  Anc.ent  War  Horse,  caparisoned. 

business  of,  war;  a  soldier;  champion.  [ME.  wer- 
reour,  OF.  guerreiur .] 

Warble,  wor'bl,  v.  t.  [warbled  (-bid),  -blind.]  To 
sing  in  a  trilling,  quavering,  or  vibratory  manner; 
to  trill;  to  utter  musically,  carol;  to  cause  to  quaver 
or  vibrate.  —  r.  i.  To  be  quavered  or  modulated;  to 
be  uttered  melodiously;  to  sing  in  a  trilling  manner, 
or  with  many  turns  and  variations.—??.  A  quavering 
modulation  of  the  voice;  a  6ong.  [ME.  werhlcn,  OF. 
werbler,  to  quaver  with  the  voice,  speak  in  a  high 
tone,  G.  wirbcln,  to  whirl,  run  round,  warble;  freq. 
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of  OHG.  hiverban ,  to  be  busy,  set  in  movement,  urge 
on  ;  s.  rt.  whirl.]  —  War'bler,  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  warbles;  a  singer;  songster,  —  applied  chiefly 
to  birds. 

Ward,  wdrd,  v.  t.  To  keep  in  safety,  watch,  guard; 
to  defend,  protect;  to  fend  off,  repel,  turn  aside  (as 
anything  mischievous).  —  n.  Act  of  guarding  ; 
watch;  guard;  guardianship;  one  whose  business  is 
to  guard,  watch,  and  defend;  state  of  being  under 
guard  or  guardianship;  custody;  the  condition  of  a 
child  under  a  guardian;  means  of  guarding;  one 
who,  or  that  which,  guards;  defense;  protection;  de¬ 
fender;  protector;  a  guarding  or  defensive  motion 
or  position  in  fencing;  one  who,  or  that  which,  is 
guarded,  —  as  a  minor  or  person  under  the  care  of  a 
guardian;  a  certain  division  or  quarter  of  a  town  or 
city,  under  the  charge  of  an  alderman;  or  a  division 
of  a  hospital;  a  projecting  ridge  of  metal  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  a  lock.  [Same  as  guard;  AS.  weard,  a  guard, 
watchman,  also  a  guarding,  protection,  Ic.  vordhr ,  a 
watchman,  watch,  G.  wart,  Goth,  wards,  a  keeper, 
AS.  weard ian ,  MHO.  warden,  to  watch,  whence 
(through  OF.  warder,  guarder),  E.  guard,  q.  v. ;  s. 
rt.  steward,  wraith,  and  see  Ware,  Wary,  below.] 

—  Ward'en,  wdrd'n,  n.  A  keeper;  guardian.  [ME. 
and  OF.  wardein,  also  OF.  gardein,  LL.  gardianus 
=  E.  guardian.]  —  Ward'enry,  -n-rY,  -ensliip,  n.  Of¬ 
fice  or  jurisdiction  of  a  warden.  —  Ward'er,  n.  One 
who  wards  or  keeps;  a  keeper;  guard;  a  truncheon 
or  staff  of  command,  the  throwing  down  of  which 
was  a  solemn  act  of  prohibition  to  stay  proceedings. 

—  Ward'robe,  n.  A  room,  apartment,  or  portable 
closet,  where  clothes  are  kept,  or  wearing  apparel  is 
stored;  wearing  apparel  in  general.  [ME.  and  OF. 
warderobe,  F.  garderobe;  see  Robe,  Rob.]  —  Ward'- 
room,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  room  occupied  as  a  messroom 
by  the  commissioned  officers  of  a  war-vessel.  — 
Wardship,  n.  Office  of  a  ward  or  keeper;  guardian¬ 
ship;  right  of  guardianship;  state  of  Deing  under  a 
guardian;  pupilage. —  Ware,  Wa'ry,  -rY,  a.  [-rier; 
-riest.]  Cautious  of  danger  ;  carefully  guarding 
against  deception,  artifices,  and  dangers;  scrupu¬ 
lous;  prudent;  circumspect.  [ME.  war,  AS.  loser, 
Ic.  varr,  Goth,  wars,  wary,  G.  gewahr,  aware,  OHG. 
wara,  heed,  caution;  s.  rt.  Skr.  vri,  to  screen,  cover, 
varman,  armor,  Gr.  ouros,  a  guard,  watchman,  ho- 
ran,  to  perceive,  look  out  for,  L.  vereri,  to  regard, 
respect,  dread,  E.  aivare,  beware,  warm,  garnish, 
garrison,  warrant,  guarantee,  weir,  revere,  very, 
panorama.]  —  Wa'rily,  -rY-lY,  adv.  In  a  wary  man¬ 
ner;  cautiously.—  Wa'riness,  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  wary  ;  prudent  care  to  foresee  and  guard 
against  evil;  watchfulness;  circumspection  ;  fore¬ 
sight;  care;  vigilance;  scrupulousness. 

Ware,  war,  v.  t.  ( Naut .)  To  wear,  veer.  [Same  as 
Veer.] 

Ware,  war,  n.  Article  of  merchandise;  the  sum  of  ar¬ 
ticles  of  a  particular  kind  or  class;  esp.,  in  the  plu¬ 
ral,  goods;  commodities;  merchandise.  [ME.  and 
AS.  (2  syl.),  fr.  AS.  warn,  protection,  guard,  cus¬ 
tody,  D.  waar,  a  ware,  commodity,  OD.  waren,  to 
keep,  guard,  Dan.  rare,  merchandise,  also  care.]  — 
Ware'house,  n. ;  pi.  -houses.  A  storehouse  for 
goods.  —  v.  t.  [warehoused,  -housing.]  To  de- 

Eosit  or  secure  in  a  warehouse;  to  place  in  the  ware- 
ouse  of  the  government  or  custom-house  stores,  to 
be  kept  until  duties  are  paid.  —  Ware'house-man, 
n.  ; pi.  -men.  One  who  keeps  a  warehouse;  in  Eng., 
one  who  keeps  a  wholesale  shop  or  store  for  Man¬ 
chester  or  woolen  goods. 

Ware,  adj.  See  under  Ward. 

Warfare,  War-horse,  Warlike.  See  under  War. 
Warily,  Wariness.  See  after  Wary,  under  Ward. 
Warlock,  wfir'lok,  n.  A  male  witch;  wizard;  sprite; 
imp.  [AS.  wserloga,  a  traitor,  liar,  truce-breaker,  fr. 
weer  (—  L.  verum ),  truth,  and  loga,  a  liar,  fr.  leogan 
=  E.  to  lie,  q.  v.] 

Warm,  w6rm,  a.  Having  heat  in  a  moderate  degree; 
not  cold  ;  having  the  sensation  of  heat ;  glowing  ; 
flushed;  having  a  high  temperature;  subject  to  heat; 
not  cool,  indifferent,  lukewarm,  etc.,  in  spirit  or 
temper  ;  vehement ;  excited  ;  passionate  ;  ardent ; 
zealous.  (Paint.)  Having  yellow  or  yellow  -  red 
for  a  basis. -*- v.  t.  [warmed  (wfirmd),  warming.] 
To  communicate  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  to;  to 
make  engaged  or  earnest;  to  excite  interest,  ardor, 
or  zeal  in.  — v.  i.  To  become  moderately  heated, 
ardent,  or  animated.  [D.  and  G.;  AS.  wearm,  Ic. 
varmr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  varm,  warm,  Goth,  warmjan, 
to  warm;  perh.  s.  rt.  Russ,  varite,  to  boil,  burn,  Lith- 
uan.  werti,  to  cook,  seethe,  boil,  Skr.  weka,  a  fire¬ 


brand,  L.  vulcanus,  fire,  E.  volcano,  q.  v.]  —  Warm'- 
ly,  adv.  In  a  warm  manner;  eagerly:  earnestly;  ar¬ 
dently.  —  Warm '-blooded,  a.  Having  warm  blood; 
—  applied  esp.  to  birds  and  mammals.  — hearted, 
a.  Possessing  lively  interest  or  affection;  cordial; 
sincere;  hearty.  —  Warm'ing- pan,  n.  A  pan  for 
warming  a  bed.  —  Warmth,?!.  State  or  quality  of 
being  warm;  gentle  heat;  a  state  of  lively  and  ex¬ 
cited  interest;  earnestness;  eagerness;  enthusiasm. 
(Paint.)  The  glowing  effect  which  arises  from  the 
use  of  warm  colors,  and  also  from  the  use  of  trans¬ 
parent  colors,  in  the  process  of  glazing. 

Warn,  wfirn,  v.  t.  [warned  (wfirnd),  warning.]  To 
make  ware  or  aware,  give  notice  of  probable  danger 
or  evil,  admonish,  notify  or  summon  by  author¬ 
ity;  to  caution  against  anything  that  may  prove  in¬ 
jurious.  [AS.  wearnian,  warnian,  to  take  heed,  also 
to  warn,  fr.  wearn,  a  refusal,  denial,  obstacle,  imped¬ 
iment,  Ic.  varn,  a  defense,  Ic.  vama,  to  warn,  re¬ 
fuse,  abstain  from;  cf.  ware,  wary,  under  Ward, 
also  garment,  garnish,  etc.]  — Warn'er,  n.  One  who 
warns;  an  admonisher.  —  Warn'ing,  n.  Caution 
against  danger,  or  against  faults  or  practices  which 
incur  danger,  admonition;  previous  notice. 

Warp,  wfirp,  v.  i.  [warped  (wfirpt),  warping.]  To 
turn,  twist,  or  be  twisted  out  of  a  straight  direction, 
as  a  board  in  seasoning  or  by  shrinking;  to  turn  or 
incline  from  a  straight,  true,  or  proper  course;  to 
deviate,  swerve;  to  fly  with  a  bending  or  waving 
motion.  —  v.  t.  To  turn  or  twist  out  of  shape,  or  out 
of  a  straight  direction;  to  turn  aside  from  the  true 
direction,  pervert.  (Naut.)  To  tow  or  move  (a  ves¬ 
sel)  with  a  line  or  warp  attached  to  buoys,  anchors, 
etc.  (Rope-making.)  To  run  (yarns)  off  the  reel 
into  hauls  to  be  tarred.—  n.  (  Weaving.)  The  threads 
extended  lengthwise  in  the  loom,  and  crossed  by  the 
woof.  (Naut.)  A  towing-line;  warping-hawser.  — 
n.  State  of  being  warped  or  twisted.  [AS.  wearp , 
a  warp,  prop.  imp.  of  weorpan,  Goth,  wairpan,  to 
throw,  cast,  Lithuan.  werpti,  to  spin,  Sw.  varpa. 
Dan.  varpe,  to  warp  a  ship,  Sw.  varp,  the  draught 
of  a  net;  s.  rt.  temp.]-  Warp'ing,  n.  Act  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  one  who,  or  that  which,  warps;  art  or  occu¬ 
pation  of  preparing  the  warp  for  weaving. 

Warrant,  wor'rant,  v.  t.  To  make  secure,  guaranty 
against  harm;  to  give  authority  to  do  or  forbear;  to 
support  by  authority  or  proof,  justify;  to  declare 
with  assurance.  (Law.)  To  secure  to  (a  grantee) 
an  estate  granted;  to  assure;  to  indemnify  against 
loss;  to  secure  to  (a  purchaser)  the  quality  or  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  goods  sold,  as  represented;  to  assure  (a 
thing  sold)  to  the  purchaser,  —  that  is,  to  engage 
that  the  thing  is  what  it  appears  or  is  represented  to 
be.  —  n.  That  which  warrants  or  authorizes  ;  an 
instrument  giving  authority,  or  justifj'ing  the  do¬ 
ing  of  any  tiling.  (Law.)  A  precept  authorizing 
an  officer  to  arrest,  commit  to  prison,  or  execute  a 
specified  person,  to  search  suspected  premises,  etc. 
That  which  vouches  or  insures  for  anything;  guar¬ 
anty;  security;  that  which  attests  or  proves;  a 
voucher;  a  writing  which  authorizes  a  person  to  re¬ 
ceive  money  or  other  thing.  [ME.  and  OF.  warant, 
also  OF.  guarant,  garant,  a  warrant,  also  a  support¬ 
er,  protector,  OHG.  wa.rjan,  MHG.  wem,  weren,  to 
protect,  lit.  to  give  heed,  MHG.  war,  heed,  care:  see 
Wary,  under  Ward;  s.  rt.  garrison,  garret,  guaran¬ 
tee.]  —  Warrantable,  a.  Authorized  by  commis¬ 
sion,  precept,  or  right;  justifiable  :  defensible.  — 
War'rantableness,  n.—  War'rantably,  adv.—  War¬ 
rantee',  -te',  n.  The  person  to  whom  land  or  other 
thing  is  warranted.  —  Warranter,  -or,  n.  One  who 
warrants,  gives  authority,  or  legally  empowers;  one 
who  assures,  or  covenants  to  assure;  one  who  con¬ 
tracts  to  secure  another  in  a  right,  or  to  make  good 
any  defect  of  title  or  quality.  —  War'ranty,  -tY,  n. 
(Modem  Law  &  Law  of  Conti-acts.)  An  engagement, 
express  or  implied,  that  a  certain  fact  regarding  the 
subject  of  a  contract  is,  or  shall  be,  as  it  is  expressly 
or  impliedly  declared  or  promised  to  be.  (Insurance 
Law.)  A  stipulation  by  a  party  insured,  that  certain 
things,  relating  to  the  subject  of  insurance,  or  affect¬ 
ing  the  risk,  exist,  or  shall  exist,  or  have  been,  or 
shall  be  done.  Security;  warrant;  guarantee.  —  v.  t. 
To  warrant,  guaranty.  [OF.  warantie ,  later  garan- 
tie,  orig.  fern,  of  p.  p.  of  warantir,  garantir—  E.  to 
warrant,  guaranteed — War'ren,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A 
lace  privileged,  by  prescription  or  grant  from  the 
ing,  for  keeping  certain  beasts  and  fowls;  a  privi¬ 
lege' which  one  has  in  his  lands,  by  royal  grant  or 
prescription,  of  hunting  and  taking  wild  beasts  and 
birds  of  warren,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  per- 
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son  not  entering  by  his  permission.  A  piece  of 
ground  for  the  breeding  and  preservation  of  rabbits; 
a  place  for  keeping  fish,  in  a  river.  [OF.  warenne, 
varenne,  garenne ,  fr.  OHG.  warjan  (above),  to  pro¬ 
tect,  whence  UU.  warande,  a  park.]  — War'rener,  n. 
The  keeper  of  a  warren. 

Warrior.  See  under  War. 


tuberance  on  plants.  [AS.  wearte,  OD.  warte,  wratte, 
Ic.  and  Sw.  varta,  orig.  growth,  hence  an  excres¬ 
cence;  8.  rt. 
wort.]  — 

Wart/ -hog, 
n.  A  pach¬ 
yderm  hav¬ 
ing  a  large 
head,  tusks 
of  remark¬ 
able  size, 
and  a  thick 
fleshy  lobe 
on  each 
cheek,  re¬ 
sembling  a 
large  wart. 

—  Wart'y, 

-Y,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  warts;  full  of,  overgrown  with,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  warts. 

War-whoop.  See  under  War. 

Wary.  See  under  Ward. 

Was,  woz.  The  past  tense  of  the  substantive  verb  to 
be,  —  1st  and  3a_pers.  sing.  —  W ast,  wost,  2d  pers. 
sing. — Were,  wer,  pi,  of  was,  and  imp.  subj.  sing, 
and  pi.  —  Wert,  wgrt,  2  d  pers.  sing,  of  were,  used  as 
subj.  imperf.  [AS.  wesan,  to  be  (past  indie,  sing. 
w;es,  Wiere,  loses,  pi.  wsere,  for  all  persons);  D.,  infin. 
wezen  (indie,  was,  waart,  was,  pi.  warm,  waret, 
waren );  Goth,  wisan,  to  be,  remain,  dwell  (imp.  in¬ 
die.  was,  wast ,  was,  dual  wesu,  wesuts,  pi.  wesum, 
wesuth,  wesun)  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  vas,  to  dwell,  remain, 
live,  Gr.  astu,  a  dwelling  place,  city  ;  s.  rt.  wassail, 
west,  vernacular.] 

Wash,  wosh,  v.  t.  [washed  (wosht),  washing.]  To 
cleanse  by  ablution,  or  by  dipping  or  rubbing  in  wa¬ 
ter  ;  to  scrub  with  water,  etc.  ;  to  cover  with  water, 
wet ;  to  overflow  or  dash  against ;  to  waste  or  abrade 
by  the  force  of  water  in  motion;  to  remove  by  wash¬ 
ing,  take  away  by  the  action  of  water;  to  tint  lightly 
and  thinly ;  to  overlay  with  a  thin  coat  of  metal.  —  v. 
i.  To  perform  the  act  of  ablution ;  to  perform  the  bus¬ 
iness  of  cleansing  clothes  in  water;  to  bear  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  being  washed;  to  be  wasted  or  worn  away  by 
the  action  of  water. —  n.  Act  of  washing,  or  ablution ; 
a  cleansing,  wetting,  or  dashing  with  water;  flow  or 
sweep  of  a  body  of  water;  a  dashing  against,  as  of 
tide  or  waves  ;  the  quantity  of  clothes  washed  at 
once;  a  piece  of  ground  washed  by  the  action  of  a 
sea  or  river,  or  sometimes  covered  and  sometimes 
left  dry;  the  shallowest  part  of  a  river  or  arm  of  the 
sea;  a  bog;  marsh;  fen;  substances  collected  and  de¬ 
posited  by  the  action  of  water;  waste  liquor,  the  ref¬ 
use  of  food,  etc.,  from  a  kitchen.  ( Distilling .)  The 
fermented  wort  from  which  the  spirit  is  extracted. 
That  with  which  anything  is  washed,  or  wetted, 
smeared,  tinted,  coated,  etc.,  upon  the  surface  ;  a 
cosmetic  for  the  complexion;  a  liquid  dentifrice;  a 
preparation  for  the  hair;  a  lotion;  a  thin  coat  of 
color,  spread  over  spaces  of  a  picture  ;  a  thin  coat 
of  metal,  laid  on  anything  for  beauty  or  preserve 
tion.  ( Naut .)  The  made  of  an  oar.  '  [AS.  wascan, 
waxan,  D.  wasschen,  G.  waschen,  to  wash  ;  perh.  s. 
rt.  Skr.  uksh,  to  sprinkle,  wet.]  —  Wash'er,  n.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  washes;  a 
ring  of  metal,  leather,  or 
other  material,  used  to  relieve 
friction,  to  secure  tightness  of 
joints,  or  for  other  purposes. 

—  Wash'ing,  n.  Act  of  one 

who  washes;  ablution;  clothes  Washer, 

washed,  esp.  those  washed  at 

one  time;  wash. — Wash'y,  -Y,  a.  Watery;  damp; 
soft;  lacking  substance  or  solidity  ;  watery;  weak; 
thin.  —  Wash'-ball,  n.  A  ball  of  soap,  to  be  used  in 
washing  the  hands  or  face.  — board,  n.  A  board 
with  a  fluted  or  ribbed  surface  on  which  clothes  are 
rubbed  in  being  washed  ;  a  board  running  round 
the  walls  of  a  room,  next  to  the  floor  ;  mop-board. 
(Jaut.)  A  broad,  thin  plank,  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 


boat  or  other  small  vessel’s  side,  to  prevent  the  sen 
from  breaking  over;  a  piece  of  plank  on  the  sill  of  a 
lower  deck  port,  for  the  same  purpose.  — leather, 
n.  Split  sheep-skin  dressed  with  oil,  in  imitation  of 
chamois;  buff  leather  for  regimental  belts.  — pot,  n. 
A  pot  or  vessel  in  which  anything  is  washed.  — 
Wash'er  -  won/an,  n. ;  pi.  -wom'en,  -wim'en.  A 
woman  who  washes  clothes  for  others,  or  for  hire. 

Wasp,  wosp,  n.  A  slender  hymenopterous  insect,  of 
many  species,  building  nests  of  paper  (as  the  hor¬ 
net),  mud,  etc. :  the  female  is  armed  with  a  venom¬ 
ous  sting.  [AS.  to  asps,  OHG. 
wafsa,  wefsa,  Lithunn.  wapsa, 

L.  vespa.]  —  Wasp'ish,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  slender  waist,  like  a  wasp  ; 
quick  to  resent  a  trifling  affront ; 
snappish  ;  petulant  ;  irascible  ; 
captious.  —  Wasp'ishly,  adv.— 

Wasp'ishness,  n. 

Wassail,  wos'sil,  n.  An  ancient 
expression  of  good  wishes  on  a 
festive  occasion,  esp.  in  drinking 
to  one;  a  festive  season  ;  roister-  w 
ing  festivity;  intemperate  indul-  Wasp, 

gence;  a  liquor  composed  of  wine  or  ale,  sugar,  nut¬ 
meg,  toast,  and  roasted  apple;  a  sogg  or  glee  sung  at 
a  festive  gathering,  —  v.  i.  [wassailed  (-sild),  -sail¬ 
ing.]  To  hold  a  festivity;  esp.,  one  with  much 
drinking  of  healths;  to  carouse. —  a.  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  used  for,  wassail.  [ME.  dial.  (prob.  Northum¬ 
brian)  wass  heel,  AS.  wes  hal,  be  of  good  health,  lit. 
be  hale,  be  of  good  health;  AS.  wes,  be  thou,  2d  pers. 
sing,  imperative  of  wesan,  to  be,  and  hal  =  E.  hide, 
whole,  q.  v.]  — Was'sailer,  -sil-5r,  n.  One  who  drinks 
wassail;  a  reveler. 

Wast.  See  under  Was. 

Waste,  wast,  v.  t.  To  bring  to  ruin,  devastate,  de¬ 
stroy  ;  to  wear  away  by  degrees,  impair  gradually  ; 
to  spread  unnecessarily  or  carelessly,  employ  prod¬ 
igally,  lavish  vainly.  {Law.)  To  damage,  impair, 
or  injure  (an  estate)  voluntarily,  or  by  suffering  the 
buildings,  fences,  etc.,  to  go  to  decay;  to  squander, 
dissipate,  lavish,  desolate.  —  v.  i.  To  be  diminished, 
grow  less,  be  consumed  by  any  cause,  dwindle.  —  a. 
Desolate;  devastated  ;  stripped  ;  bare  ;  dreary;  dis¬ 
mal;  lying  unused;  of  no  worth;  valueless;  lost  for 
want  of  occupiers;  worthless;  unproductive;  wild; 
uncultivated.  —  n.  Act  of  wasting,  devastating,  des¬ 
olating,  squandering,  lavishing,  expending  unneces¬ 
sarily,  carelessly,  etc. ;  that  which  is  wasted  or  des¬ 
olate  ;  devastated,  uncultivated,  or  wild  country  ; 
unoccupied  or  unemployed  space ;  desert ;  that 
which  is  of  no  value;  worthless  remnant;  refuse. 

( Law .)  Spoil,  destruction,  or  injury,  done  to  houses, 
woods,  fences,  lands,  etc.,  by  a  tenant.  [ME.  and 
OF.  wast,  later  F.  gast,  desolate,  waste,  OF.  waster, 
gaster,  F.  gater,  OIIG.  wasten,  to  lay  waste,  fr.  L. 
vastus,  waste,  desolate,  also  vast,  fr.  vastarr,  to  lay 
waste,  devastate  ;  also  AS.  weste,  OS.  wosti,  OIIG. 
ivuosti,  waste,  AS.  westan,  OIIG.  wuostan,  to  waste; 
s.  rt.  vast.]— Wast'er,  n.  One  who  wastes,  lays  waste, 
or  devastates  ;  one  who  squanders  property  ;  one 
who  consumes  extravagantly  or  without  use.  — 
Waste'ful,  -ful,  a.  Full  of  waste  ;  destructive  to 
property  ;  expending  property,  or  that  which  is 
valuable,  without  necessity  or  use  ;  lavish  ;  profuse  ; 
prodigal  ;  extravagant.  —  Waste'fully,  adv.  — 
Waste'fulness,  n.  —  Waste'-book,  n.  (Com.)  A 
book  in  which  rough  entries  of  transactions  are 
made,  previous  to  their  being  carried  into  the  jour¬ 
nal.  --pipe,  n.  A  pipe  for  conveying  off  waste  wa¬ 
ter,  etc. 

Watch,  woch,  n.  Act  of  watching;  forbearance  of 
6leep;  vigil;  close  observation;  guard;  preservative 
or  preventive  vigilance  ;  formerly,  a  watching  or 
guarding  by  night;  opp.  to  “ward  ”  (watching  or 
guarding  by  day);  one  who  watches,  or  those  who 
watch;  a  sentry;  guard;  post  or  office  of  a  watch¬ 
man;  place  where  he  is  posted  ;  the  period  of  the 
night  in  which  one  person,  or  one  set  of  persons, 
stand  as  sentinels  ;  a  division  of  the  night ;  a  small 
timepiece  or  chronometer,  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
(Naut.)  An  allotted  portion  of  time,  usually  4  hours, 
for  watching,  or  being  on  duty;  that  part  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  crew  of  a  vessel  who  together  attend  to 
working  her  for  an  allotted  time.  —  v.  i.  To  be 
awake,  be  or  continue  without  sleep,  keep  vigil ; 
to  be  attentive  or  vigilant,  be  on  the  lookout,  keep 
guard;  to  be  expectant,  wait,  seek  opportunity;  to 
remain  awake  with  any  one  as  nurse  or  attendant. 
(Naut.)  To  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  a 
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buoy.  —  V.  t.  [WATCHED  (WOCht),  WATCHING.]  To 
give  heed  to,  keep  in  view,  not  lose  from  sight  and 
Observation  ;  to  tend,  guard,  have  in  keeping.  [AS. 
ttuecce,  a  watch,  ivacictn,  to  watch,  wacun  =  E.  to 
Wake.  q.  V.]  —  Watch  and  watch.  An  arrangement 
by  which  the  Watches  are  alternated  every  4  hours. 

—  Dot}' -watch.  ( Naut .)  A  watch  of  2  hours,  of 
which  there  are  2,  one  fr.  4  to  6,  the  other  fr.  6  to  8 
p.  m.  —  Watch'er,  n.  One  who  watches;  esp.,  one 
who  attends  upon  the  sick  during  the  night.  — 
Watch'ful,  -ful,  a.  Full  of  watch  ;  careful  to  ob¬ 
serve;  vigilant’;  cautious;  observant;  circumspect; 
wakeful ;  heedful.  —  Watchfully,  adv.  —  Watch 
fulness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  watchful ;  in¬ 
disposition  to  sleep;  careful  and  diligent  observation 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  escaping  danger, 
or  of  avoiding  mistakes  and  misconduct.  —  Watch''- 
man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  One  set  to  watch  ;  a  sentinel; 
one  who  guards  the  streets  of  a  city  or  a  building  by 
night. — dog,  n.  A  dog  kept  to  guard  premises  or 
property,  and  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  in¬ 
truders.  — house,  n.  A  house  in  which  a  watch  or 
guard  is  placed;  a  police  station;  a  place  where  per¬ 
sons  under  temporary  arrest  by  the  police  of  a  city 
are  kept;  a  lock-up. — light,  -lit,  n.  A  light  used  for 
watching  or  sitting  up  in  the  night;  esp.,  a  candle 
formerly  used  f<ft  this  purpose,  having  a  rush  wick. 
— night,  n.  The  last  night  of  the  year,  —  observed 
by  Wesleyans,  Moravians,  and  others,  who  observe 
it  by  holding  religious  meetings  to  watch  till  the  end 
of  the  old  year.—  -tow'er,  n.  A  tower  on  which  a  sen¬ 
tinel  is  placed  to 
watch  for  enemies 
or  the  approach  of 
danger,  — word,  n. 

The  word  given  to 
sentinels,  and  to 
such  as  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  visit  the 
guards,  used  as  a 
signal  by  which  a 
friend  is  known 
from  an  enemy  ;  a 
countersign;  pass¬ 
word. 

Water,  waw'tSr,  n. 

The  fluid  which  de¬ 
scends  from  the 
clouds  in  rain,  and 
which  forms  rivers, 
lakes,  seas,  etc.  ;  a 
body  of  water, 
standing  or  flowing; 
humors,  etc.,— so  named  from  their  resemblance  to 
water;  esp.,  urine;  the  color  or  luster  of  a  diamond. 

—  v.  t.  [watered  (-terd), -teking.]  To  wet  or  over¬ 
flow  with  water,  irrigate;  to  supply  with  water  for 
drink;  to  wet  and  calender  (cloth),  so  as  to  impart  to 
it  a  lustrous  appearance  in  wavy  lines;  to  increase  in 
apparent  bulk,  without  adding  to  the  real  value,  — 
as,  to  water  stock,  to  issue  new  stock  on  pretense  that 
the  profits  warrant  such  increase.—  V.  t.  To  fill  with 
or  sned  water  or  liquid  matter;  to  get  or  take  in  wa¬ 
ter;  to  grow  moist  when  something  excites  the  appe¬ 
tite-said  of  the  mouth.  [ME.  and  D.;  AS.  wseter , 
G.  wasser,  Gr.  hudor,  L.  nnaa ,  Russ,  voda,  Skr.  udan, 
water;  s.  rt.  wet.]  —  To  make  ivater.  To  pass  urine. 
(Naut.)  To  admit  water,  leak.  —  To  make  the  mouth 
water.  A  phrase  denoting  that  something  produces 
a  longing  desire,  the  sight  or  odor  of  food  often  caus¬ 
ing  an  increased  flow  of  saliva.  — Wa'terer,  n.  One 
who  waters.  —  Wa'terman,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  One  who 
manages  water-craft;  a  boatman;  ferryman.  —  Wa'- 
tery,  -ter-T,  a.  Resembling  water;  thin  or  transpar¬ 
ent,  as  a  liquid;  abounding  in  thin,  tasteless,  or  in¬ 
sipid  fluid;  abounding  with  water,  wet;  of,  pert,  to, 
or  consisting  of,  water;  aqueous;  humid;  damp. — 
Wa'teriness,  n.  —  Wa'terish,  a.  Resembling  water; 
thin;  watery;  somewhat  watery;  moist. — Wa'ter- 
ishness,  n.  —  Wa'ter-back,  n.  An  iron  chamber  or  a 
coil  of  pipes  at  the  back  of  a  cooking  stove  or  range, 
through  which  water,  when  heated,  is  passed  into  the 
reservoir.  — baiFiff,  -ba/lif,  n.  An  officer  of  the  cus¬ 
toms,  in  Eng.  for  searching  ships.  — bear'er,  n.  ( As- 
tron.)  A  sign  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  constellation 
from  which  it  is  named;  Aquarius. — brash,  n.  (Pa¬ 
thol.)  A  disease  characterized  by  burning  pain  in  the 
stomach,  with  eructations  of  an  acrid  fluid;  pyrosis. 
— cart,  n.  A  cart  bearing  water;  esp.,  one  by  means 
of  which  water  is  sprinkled,  as  in  the  streets,  etc.  — 
-cement,  -sem'ent  or  -se-ment',  n.  Hydraulic  ce- 


Watch-tower. 

one  of  various  liquid  secretions. 


ment. — clos'et,  n.  A  privy;  esp.,  a  privy  furnished 
with  a  contrivance  for  introducing  a  stream  of  water 
to  cleanse  it.  — coFor,  n.  (Paint.)  A  color  ground 
with  water  and  gum  or  size;  a  color  the  vehicle  of 
which  is  water. — course,  n.  A  stream  of  water;  a 
river  or  brook;  a  channel  or  canal  for  the  conveyance 
of  water,  esp.  in  draining  lands. - cress,  n.  A  har¬ 

dy,  pungent,  aquatic  perennial  plant  of  the  nastur¬ 
tium  family,  of  several  species,  growing  in  running 
streams,  etc.,  and  used  as  a  salad  plant  and  an  an¬ 
tiscorbutic. — cure,  n.  (Med.)  Mode 
or  system  of  treating  diseases  with 
water;  hvdropathy,— 'applied  also  to 
an  establishment  where  such  treat¬ 
ment  is  employed. — dog,  n.  A  dog 
accustomed  to  the  water;  esp.,  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  common  dog,  generally  of 
a  black  color,  with  some  white,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  aquatic  habits,  which 
render  it  valuable  to  sportsmen  ;  a 
small  floating  cloud,  supposed  to  in¬ 
dicate  rain;  a  sailor.  — fall,  n.  A  fall 
or  perpendicular  descent  of  the  water 
of  a  river  or  stream;  a  cascade;  cata¬ 
ract;  a  kind  of  female  head-dress  or 
arrangement  of  the  long  hair  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  — fowl,  n.  A  bird 
that  frequents  the  water,  or  lives 
about  rivers,  lakes,  etc.,  or  on  or  near 
the  sea  ;  _an  aquatic  fowl.  — gauge, 

-gage,  -gaj,  n.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  or  ascertaining  the  depth 
or  quantity  of  water,  as  in  the  boiler 
of  a  steam-engine. — gild'ing,  n.  The 
gilding  of  metallic  surfaces  Dy  cover¬ 
ing  them  with  a  thin  coating  of  amal¬ 
gam  of  gold,  and  then  volatilizing  the 
mercury  by  heat. — gru'el,  n.  A  liq¬ 
uid  food,  composed  of  water  and  a  small  portion  of 
meal,  or  other  farinaceous  substance  boiled,  --hog, 
n.  A  large,  ro¬ 
de  n  t,  fish  and 
vegetable  eat¬ 
ing,  aquatic 
quadruped  of  S. 

Amer.,  allied  to 
the  guinea  pig; 
the  cabiai;  capy- 
bara. — ice,  n. 

A  preparation  of 
water  and  sugar, 
flavored  and  fro- 
zen,  like  ice- 
cream;  a  sher- 

bet. - lev'el, 

n.  The  level 
formed  by  the 
surface  of  still  Water-hog- 

water;  a  leveling 

instrument  in  which  water  is  employed  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  horizontal  line.  — lil'y,  n.  An  aquatic 
plant,  of  several  genera  and  species,  most  of  which 
have  beautiful,  and  usually  very  fragrant,  flowers, 
and  large,  floating  leaves.- — line,’  n.  (Naut.)  A  hor¬ 
izontal  line  supposed  to  be  drawn  about  a  ship’s  bot¬ 
tom  at  the  surface  of  the  water. — logged,  -logd,  a. 
(Naut.)  Rendered  log-like,  heavy,  or  clumsy  in 
movement,  in  consequence  of  being  filled  with  wa¬ 
ter.  —  -mark,  n.  A  mark  indicating  the  height  to 
which  water  has  risen,  or  at  which  it  has  stood;  the 
usual  limit  of  high  or  low  water;  a  letter,  device,  etc., 
wrought  into  paper  during  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  — mel'on.  n.  A  cucurbitaceous  plant  of  many 
varieties,  and  its  pulpy  fruit,  which  abounds  with  a 
sweetish  watery  [nice. — mill,  n.  A  mil)  whose  ma¬ 
chinery  is  moved  by  water.  — ou'sel,  -oo'zl,  n.  ( Or- 
nith.)  An  aquatic  bird;  the  dipper.  See  Ousel. — 
-pot,  n.  A  vessel  for  holding  or  conveying  water,  or 
for  sprinkling  water  on  cloth  in  bleaching,  or  on 
plants,  etc. — pow'er,  n.  The  power  of  water  em¬ 
ployed  to  move  machinery,  etc. ;  a  fall  of  water 
which  may  be  used  to  drive  machinery  ;  a  source 
of  power  from  water;  a  place  where  water  may  be 
readily  used  to  drive  machinery.  — privilege,  n. 
rrhe  right  to  use  water  for  mills,  or  to  drive  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  a  stream  of  water  capable  of  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  drive  machinery,  as  for  a  mill.  — proof,  a. 
Impervious  to  water;  so  firm  and  compact  as  not  to 
admit  water. — proofing,  n.  A  substance  or  prepay 
ration  for  rendering  anything,  as  cloth,  leather,  etc., 
impervious  to  water. — proof,  n.  Cloth  rendered 
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water-proof;  an  outer  garment  made  of  rubber  or 
water-proof  cloth. — ram,  n.  A  machine  by  means  of 
which  water  is  raised  by  the 
momentum  of  a  larger  stream 
than  the  one  which  is  raised; 
a  hydraulic  ram.  See  Hy¬ 
draulic  Bam.  — rot,  v.  t.  To 
rot  by  steeping  in  water.  — 

-shed,  w.  A  crest  of  land  be¬ 
tween  2  river-basins,  etc.,  _ 
marking  the  limit  from  which  J| 
water  flows  in  opposite  direc-  H 
tions ;  the  country  or  basin  m 
drained  by  any  stream  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  its  tributaries. — soak, 
r.  t.  To  soak  in  water  ;  to  fill 
the  interstices  of  with  water. 

- — spout,  n.  A  meteorological 
phenomenon,  of  the  nature  of 
a  tornado  or  whirlwind,  usu¬ 
ally  observed  over  the  sea.  — 

-tight,  a.  So  tight  as  not  to 


Water-spout. 


admit  water  or  to  suffer  it  to  escape;  not  leaky.— 
-wheel,  n.  Any  wheel  for  pro¬ 
pelling  machinery  or  other  pur¬ 
poses,  that  is  made  to  rotate  by 
the  direct  action  of  water  ;  — 
called  an  overshot-wheel  when 
the  water  is  applied  at  the  top, 
an  undershot-wheel  when  at  the 
bottom,  a  breast-wheel  when  at 
nil  intermediate  point,  and  a  tur¬ 
bine-wheel,  when  its  axis  is  ver¬ 
tical,  and  the  water  acts  upon 
different  sides  of  the  wheel  at 
the  same 
time :  see 
T  u  R- 
Bl  N  E.  — 

-work,  n. 

A  hy¬ 
draulic 
m  a-  > 
chine; 
a  work, 
or  collec- 


Undershot- wheel. 


Breast-wheel. 


tion  of  works,  by  which  a  supply  of  water  is  fur¬ 
nished  for  useful  or  ornamental  purposes,  — chiefly 
in  pi.  —  Wa'tering-place,  n.  A  place  where  water 
may  be  obtained,  as  for  a  ship,  for  cattle,  etc.;  a  place 
to  which  people  resort  for  mineral  water,  or  for  the 
use  of  water  in  any  way,  as  bathing,  drinking,  etc. 

Wattle,  wot'tl,  n.  A  twig  or  flexible  rod;  a  hurdle 
made  of  such  rods;  a  rod  laid  on  a  roof  to  support 
the  thatch;  the  fleshy  excrescence  that  grows  under 
the  throat  of  a  cock  or  turkey,  or  a  like  substance  on 
a  fish.  —  v.  t.  [WATTLED  (-tld),  -TLINO.]  To  bind 
with  twigs;  to  twist  or  interweave  (twigs)  one  with 
another;  to  plat;  to  form  of  platted  twigs.  [Same  as 
wallet,  q.  v.;  AS.  watel,  a  hurdle,  covering,  in  ME., 
a  bag,  watelen,  to  wattle,  twist  together,  strengthen 
with  hurdles.] 

Waul,  wawl,n.  t.  To  cry  as  a  cat;  to  squall.  [Onomat.; 
same  as  wail  and  woe.] 

Wave,  wav,  n.  An  advancing  ridge  or  swell  on  the 
surface  of  a  liquid;  an  undulation;  billow;  surge; 
breaker.  (Physics.)  A  state  of  vibration  propagated 
from  particle  to  particle  through  a  body  or  elastic 
medium,  as  in  the  transmission  of  sound.  Water; 
anything  resembling  a  wave  in  character,  action,  or 
appearance;  inequality  of  surface;  the  undulating 
line  or  streak  of  luster  on  cloth  watered  and  calen¬ 
dered;  a  waving  or  undulating  motion;  inequality; 
unevenness.  —  v.i.  [waved  (wavd),  waving.]  To 
move  loosely  one  way  and  the  other;  to  undulate, 
fluctuate,  flutter;  to  be  moved,  as  a  signal.  —  v.  t. 
To  raise  into  inequalities  of  surface;  to  move  one 
way  and  the  other,  brandish;  to  signal  by  a  waving 
motion,  beckon.  [AS.  wafian,  to  waver  in  mind, 
wonder  at  a  thing,  wsefre ,  wavering,  restless,  Ic. 
vafra,  to  waver,  raft,  hesitation,  vafa,  to  swing, 
vibrate,  MHG.  waben,  G.  weben,  to  wave,  fluctuate; 
ME.  waive,  Ic.  vagr,  G.  woye.  a  wave;  s.  rt.  wag.]  — 
Wav'y,  -T,  a.  Rising  or  swelling  in  waves;  playing 
to  ana  fro;  undulating.  —  Wave'less.  a.  Free  from 
waves;  undisturbed;  unagitated.  —  Wave'let,  n.  A 
little  wave;  ripple.  —  Wave'-oPfering,  n.  An  offer¬ 
ing  in  the  Jewish  services  by  waving  the  object  to¬ 
ward  the  4  cardinal  points.  — Wa'ver,  v.  i.  [-vered 
(-vSrd),  -verixg.]  To  play  or  move  to  and  fro;  to 
be  unsettled  in  opinion;  to  fluctuate,  reel,  vacillate. 


[ME.  waveren,  fr.  AS.  wsefre,  restless,  Ic.  vafra,  to 
hover  about;  freq.  of  wave.]  —  Wa'veror,  «. 

Wave,  wav,  v.  t.  To  put  off,  cast  off,  cast  away,  re¬ 
ject,  relinquish  (a  right,  claim,  or  privilege).  [Same 
as  Waive,  q.  v.,  under  Waif.] 

Wax,  waks,  n.  A  solid,  tenacious,  easily  molded  sub¬ 
stance,  produced  by  bees  for  making  the  cells  of  their 
“comb;  ”  any  substance  resembling  wax  in  consist¬ 
ency  or  appearance;  as,  a  thick,  tenacious  substance, 
secreted  in  the  ear;  a  wax-like  composition  used  for 
uniting  surfaces,  or  for  excluding  air,  etc.;  a  com¬ 
position  used  by  shoemakers  for  rubbing  their 
thread.  (Bot.)  A  wax-like  product  secreted  by  cer¬ 
tain  plants.  (Min.)  A  substance,  found  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  certain  deposits  of  rock-salt  and  coal.  —  v. 
t.  [imp.  waxed  (wakst);  p.  p.  waxed  or  waxen; 
waxing.]  To  smear,  rub,  or  treat  with  wax.  [AS. 
weax,  Ic.  and  Sw.  vox,  G.  tracks,  wax;  peril,  s.  rt.  L. 
riscum,  birdlime,  E.  viscid,  q.  v.,  under  V iscera.]  — 
Wax'en,  waks'n,  a.  Made  of,  or  like,  wax;  soft; 
yielding;  covered  with  wax.  —  Wax'iness,  n.  — 
Wax'y,  -T,  a.  Re¬ 
sembling  wax  in 
appearance  or  con¬ 
sistency  ;  viscid  ; 
adhesive  ;  soft; 
yielding  ;  pliable. 

— Wax'-can'dle,  u. 

A  candle  made  of 
wax.  — wing,  n. 

A  bird,  about  (J  or 
8  inches  long:  there 
are  several  species, 
most  of  which  have 
small,  oval,  horny 
appendages  on  the 
secondaries  of  the 
wings,  of  the  color 
of  red  sealing-wax. 

— work,  n.  Work 
made  of  wax;  esp., 
a  figure  or  figures 
formed  of  wax,  in 
imitation  of  real  beings.  —  Waxed'-end,  n.  A  thread 
pointed  with  a  bristle  and  covered  with  shoemaker’s 
wax,  used  in  sewing  leather,  as  for  boots,  shoes,  etc. 

Wax,  waks,  v.  i.  To  increase  in  size,  grow,  become 
larger  or  fuller;  to  pass  from  one  state  to  another, 
become.  [AS.  weaxan,  Ic.  and  Sw.  vaxa,  G.  wach- 
senj  Gr.  auxanein,  Skr.  vaksh,  to  grow;  s.  rt.  Skr. 
vaj,  to  strengthen,  L.  augere,  to  increase,  vigere,  to 
flourish,  E.  waist,  q.  v.] 

Way,  wa,  n.  A  moving;  passage;  progression;  that  by 
which  one  passes  or  progresses;  road  or  path  of  any 
kind;  length  of  space;  distance;  interval;  course,  or 
direction  of  motion  or  progress;  means  by  which 
anything  is  reached  or  accomplished;  scheme;  de¬ 
vice  ;  manner  ;  method  ;  mode  ;  fashion  ;  regular 
course;  habitual  method  of  life  oraction;  determined 
course;  resolved  mode  of  action  or  conduct.  (Naut.) 
Progress  ;  motion,  pi.  The  timbers  on  which  a 
ship  is  launched.  [AS.,  D.,  and  G.  weg,  Ic.  vegr,  L. 
via,  a  way,  Skr.  vaha,  a  road,  vah,  to  carry;  s.  rt. 
wain,  vehicle,  always,  lengthways,  etc.]  — By  the  way. 
In  passing;  apropos;  aside,  as  a  thing  apart  from, 
though  connected  with,  the  main  object  or  subject. 
— By  w.  of.  As  for  the  purpose  of;  as  being;  in  char¬ 
acter  of.  —  In  the  family  w.  Pregnant;  with  child. — 
In  the  w.  In  a  position,  or  of  a  character  to  obstruct, 
hinder,  etc.  —  In  the  w.  of.  In  a  favorable  position 
for  doing,  getting,  meeting,  etc.  —  Out  of  the  w.  So 
as  not  to  fall  in  with,  obstruct,  or  hinder;  apart; 
aside;  astray  ;  not  in  the  proper  place  or  course  ; 
away  from  the  usual  or  regular  course  or  beaten 
track;  odd;  unusual;  wrong.  —  Right  of  w.  (Law.) 
A  right  of  private  passage  over  another’s  ground.  — 
To  be  under  w.,  to  have  w.  (Naut.)  To  be  in  motion, 
as  when  a  ship  begins  to  move.  —  To  give  w.  To 
recede,  make  room,  yield,  concede  the  place  or 
opinion  to  another.  (Naut.)  To  row  or  ply  the  oars 
vigorously. —  To  make  one's  iv.  To  advance  in  life 
by  efforts,  advance  successfully.  —  To  make  to.  To 
give  room  for  passing,  or  to  make  a  vacancy. — 
Way'-bill,  n.  A  list  of  passengers  in  a  public  vehi¬ 
cle,  or  of  the  baggage  or  amount  of  goods  trans¬ 
ported  by  it.  — mark.  n.  A  mark  to  guide  in  trav¬ 
eling. —  4ide,  n.  The  edge  or  border  of  a  road  or 
mth.  —  -sta'tion,  n.  An  intermediate  station'  on  a 
ine  of  travel,  esp.  on  a  railroad.  —  Way'farer, 
-far-er,  n.  A  traveler;  passenger.  —  Way'faring,  a. 
Traveling;  passing;  being  on  a  journey.  (AS.  weg- 
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ferend;  ferend ,  p.  pr.  of  feran,  to  fare,  travel:  see 
Fare,  v.  t.]— ' Way'lay,  v.  t.  [-laid  (-lad),  -laying.] 
To  lie  in  wait  for;  to  watch  insidiously  in  the  way 
of,  with  a  view  to  seize,  rob,  or  slay.  —  Way'layer , 
n.  —  Way'ward,  a.  Liking  one’s  own  way;  full  of 
humors;  froward;  perverse;  willful.  [ME.  weiward, 
for  aiveiwctrdes ,  in  a  direction  away  from.]  — Way'- 
wardly,  adv.  —  Way'wardness,  n. 

Waywode,  wa'wod,  n.  A  military  commander  in  va- 
riouisslavonic  countries, —  afterward  applied  to  gov¬ 
ernors  of  towns  or  provinces;  in  Russia  a  high  mili¬ 
tary  title.  [Pol.  &  Russ,  woyewoda,  fr.  Russ,  woi,  an 
army,  and  wodity,  to  lead.] 

We,  we,  pron.  ;pl.  of  I.  [poss.  our  or  ours;  ob/.  us.]  I 
and  others;  a  number  in  whom  I  am  included.  [  We 
is  often  used  by  individuals,  as  authors,  editors,  etc., 
in  speaking  of  themselves,  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  egotism  in  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  I:  the 
plural  style  is  also  in  use  among  sovereigns.]  [AS.; 
D.  toy,  Dan.  and  Sw.  vi,  G.  wir ,  Goth,  iceis.] 

Weak,  wek,  a.  Wanting  physical  strength;  as,  feeble, 
infirm,  sickly,  exhausted;  not  able  to  sustain  a  great 
weight;  easily  broken  or  separated  into  pieces;  not 
compact;  not  stiff;  pliant;  frail;  soft;  easily  subdued 
or  overcome;  lacking  force  of  utterance  or  sound; 
low;  small;  feeble;  of  less  than  the  usual  strength  or 
spirit ;  or,  lacking  ability  for  an  appropriate  function 
or  office;  not  possessing  or  manifesting  intellectual,  , 
logical,  moral,  or  political  strength,  vigor,  etc.,  as, 
feeble  of  mind;  spiritless;  unwise;  injudicious;  fool¬ 
ish;  not  having  full  confidence  or  conviction;  not 
able  to  withstand  temptation,  urgency,  persuasion, 
etc.;  not  having  power  to  convince;  not  supported 
by  force  of  reason  or  truth;  wanting  in  point  or  vig¬ 
or  of  expression;  not  prevalent  or  effective,  or  not 
felt  to  be  prevalent;  feeble;  not  wielding  or  having 
authority  or  energy;  deficient  in  the  resources  es¬ 
sential  to  a  ruler  or  nation.  (Stock  Exchange.)  Tend¬ 
ing  towards  lower  prices,  —  as,  a  weak  market.  [AS. 
wac,  D.  week,  G.  weich,  pliant,  tender,  weak,  AS. 
xvican,  to  give  way;  s.  rt.  wick,  wicker.]  —  Weak  verbs. 
(Gram.)  Verbs  which  form  their  past  tenses  and 
passive  participles  by  adding  -ed  or  -t,  and  not  by  s. 
change  ot  vowel  in  the  stem.  —  Weak'ling,  n.  A 
weak  or  feeble  creature.  —  Weak'ly,  -IT,  adv.  In  -s. 
weak  manner  ;  feebly  ;  witli  little  strength.  —  a. 
[-lier;  -liest.]  Not  strong  of  constitution;  infirm. 

—  Weak'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  weak; 
want  of  physical  strength;  want  of  sprightliness  or 
force,  of  steadiness  or  resolution,  of  moral  force  or 
effect  upon  the  mind,  or  of  judgment;  weak  trait  or 
characteristic;  defect;  failing;  fault;  feebleness;  de¬ 
bility;  languor;  Imbecility;  infirmity;  decrepitude; 
frailty;  faintness.  —  Weak'en,  wek'n,  v.  t.  [-ened 
(-nd), -ening.]  To  make  weak,  lessen  the  strength 
of,  debilitate,  enfeeble,  enervate ;  to  reduce  in 
strength  or  spirit.  [ME.  weken,  AS.  wsecan,  wacian .] 

—  Weak'ener,  -n-gr,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
weakens. 

Weal,  wel,  n.  A  sound,  healthy,  or  prosperous  state 
of  a  person  or  thing  ;  prosperity  ;  happiness.  [AS. 
and  OI1G.  wela,  Dan.  vel,  OHG.  wela,  wola,  wolo, 
G.  wohl,  welfare,  lit.  well-being,  fr.  AS.  wel,  well 
(adv.);  s.  rt.  wealth,  well,  q.  v.l 
Woalden,  weld'n,  a.  (Geol.)  Of,  or  pert,  to,  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  oolitic  series.  [ME.  wald,  ivseld  —  E. 
wold,  q.  v.,  confused  with  wild,  —  this  formation  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  wselds  or  woods  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
Eng.] 

Wealth,  welth,  n.  Large  possession  of  money,  goods, 
or  land  ;  riches  ;  affluence  ;  opulence ;  abundance. 
[ME.  welthe  (2  syl.),  fr.  wele,  weal,  D.  weclde,  lux¬ 
ury,  fr.  ivel( adv.),  well:  see  Weal.]  — Wealth'y, 
-I,  a.  [-ier  ;  -iest.]  Having  wealth,  or  large  pos¬ 
sessions  in  lands,  goods,  money,  or  securities,  or 
larger  than  the  generality  of  men;  opulent;  affluent; 
rich. —  The  wealthy .  Persons  of  the  richer  class. — 
Wealth'ily,  adv.  —  Wealth'iness,  n. 

Wean,  wen,  v.t.  [weaned  (wend),  weaning.]  To 
accustom  and  reconcile  to  a  want  or  deprivation  of 
the  breast  or  the  mother’s  milk;  to  detach  or  alien¬ 
ate  (the  affections)  from  any  object  of  desire.  [AS. 
wenian,  D.  wennen,  to  aceustom,  AS.  awenian,  D. 
afwennen,  to  disaccustom,  wean;  s.  rt.  Ic.  vani,  OHG. 
giwona  =  E.  ivont,  custom.]  — Wean'ling,  n.  A  child 
or  animal  newly  weaned. 

Weapon,  wep'un,  n.  An  instrument  of  offensive  or 
defensive  combat  ;  something  to  fight  with ;  that 
with  which  one  contends  against  another.  [AS. 
waepn,  Ic.  vapn,  Goth,  wepna,  a  weapon  ;  s.  rt.  AS. 
wsepman,  a  full-grown  man,  a  husband,  Skr.  vap,  to 


Having  no  weapon; 


procreate.]  — Weaponless,  a. 
unarmed. 

Wear,  war,  v.  t.  [imp.  wore  ;  p.  p.  worn  ;  wear¬ 
ing.]  To  carry  or  bear  upon  the  person,  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  clothing,  decoration,  warfare,  etc. ;  to  have 
on  ;  to  have  or  exhibit  an  appearance  of :  to  con¬ 
sume  by  use,  use  up  ;  to  impair,  waste,  or  diminish, 
by  continual  attrition,  scraping,  percussion,  etc.;  to 
cause  or  occasion  by  friction  or  wasting;  to  affect  by 
degrees.  —  v.i.  To  endure  or  suffer  use;  to  bear  the 
consequences  of  use,  as  waste,  consumption,  or  at¬ 
trition  ;  to  suffer  injury  by  use  or  time  ;  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  slow  degrees. —  n.  Act  of  wearing,  or  state 
of  being  worn;  consumption  by  use;  thing  worn; 
style  of  dress  ;  the  fashion.  [ME.  weren,  AS.  and 
OIIG.  werian,  Ic.  verja,  to  wear,  Goth,  ivasjan,  to 
clothe;  s.  rt.  vest ;  distinct  fr.  AS.  werian,  Ic.  verja, 
to  defend.]  —  Wear  and  tear.  The  loss  by  wearing, 
as  of  machinery  in  use;  injury  to  which  anything  is 
subject  by  use,  accident,  etc.  —  Wear'able,  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being,  or  suitable  to  be,  worn.— Wear'er,  n. 
One  who  wears  or  carries  as  appendant  to  the  body; 
that  which  wastes  or  diminishes. 

Wear,  war,  v.  t.  (Naut.)  To  put  (a  ship)  on  another 
tack  by  turning  her  round,  with  the  stern  toward 
the  wind;  to  veer.  [Same  as  veer,  q.  v.] 

Wear,  wer,  n.  A  dam  in  a  river  to  stop  and  raise  the 
water,  for  conducting  it  to  a  mill,  for  taking  fish, 
etc.  ;  a  fence  of  stakes  or  twigs  set  in  a  stream  for 
catching  fish.  [Same  as  weir,  q.  v.] 

Weary,  we'rY,  a.  [-rier  ;  -riest.]  Having  the 
strength  exhausted  by  toil  or  exertion  ;  tired  ;  fa¬ 
tigued  ;  causing  weariness ;  tiresome  ;  irksome  ; 
wearisome,  —  v.  t.  [wearied  (-rid),  -rying.]  To 
reduce  or  exhaust  the  physical  strength  or  endur¬ 
ance  of;  to  make  impatient  by  continuance;  to  har¬ 
ass  by  anything  irksome  ;  to  jade,  tire,  fatigue,  dis¬ 
pirit.  —  v.  i.  To  grow  tired,  become  exhausted  or 
impatient.  [ME.  weri,  AS.  werig,  OS.  worig,  OHG. 
worag,  weary,  tired  ;  s.  rt.  AS.  wonan,  to  wander, 
travel,  orig.  to  tramp  over  wet  ground,  fr.  wor,  a 
moor,  swamp,  prob.  same  as  wos,  ooze,  mire  ;  s.  rt. 
Ic.  vas,  ooze,  wetness,  toil,  fatigue,  veesta,  worn  out 
by  wet  or  toil,  vasla,  to  wade,  E.  ooze.]  —  To  weary 
out.  To  subdue  or  exhaust  by  fatigue,  importunity, 
or  anything  irksome.  —  Weariless,  a.  Incapable  of 
being  wearied.  —  Wea'rily,  -rY-lY,  adv.  In  a  weary 
manner.—  Wea'riness,  n.  —  Wea'risome,  -rY-sum,  a. 
Causing  weariness;  irksome;  tiresome;  tedious;  fa¬ 
tiguing;  annoying;  vexatious.  —  Wea'risomely,  adv. 
—  Wea'risomeness,  n. 

Weasand,  we'zand,  n.  The  windpipe;  canal  through 
which  air  passes  to  and  from  the  lungs  ;  throttle. 
[AS.  wasend,  O Fries .wasende,  MHG.  weisant ;  perh. 
s.  rt.  wheeze.) 

Weasel,  we'zl,  n.  A  small  carnivorous  quadruped, 
about  6  inches  in 
length,  with  a  tail 
about  2  inches  long:  it 
is  remarkable  for  its 
slender  form  and  agile 
movements.  [AS.  we- 
sle,  D.  wezel,  Ic.  visla, 

G.  wiesel;  perh.  s.  rt. 
wizen.] 

Weather,  weth'Sr,  n. 

The  state  or  condition 
of  the  atmosphere 
with  respect  to  heat  or  cold,  wetness  or  dryness, 
calm  or  storm,  clearness  or  cloudiness,  or  other  me¬ 
teorological  conditions.  — v.  t.  [weathered  (-grd), 
-ering.]  To  expose  to  the  air;  to  air,  season  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  air.  (Naut.)  To  sail  to  the  windward  of ; 
to  pass  between  the  wind  and.  To  sustain  the  try¬ 
ing  effect  of;  to  endure,  resist.  [AS.  and  D.  rveder, 
OIIG.  wetar,  weather,  Lithuan.  wetra,  a  storm  ; 
perh.  s.  rt.  Goth,  waian,  Skr.  va,  to  blow,  E.  wind, 
q.  v.]  —  Weath'ered, -Srd,  a.  (Arch.)  Made  sloping, 
bo  as  to  throw  off  water.  (Geol.)  Having  the  sur¬ 
face  altered  in  color,  texture,  or  composition,  or  the 
edges  rounded  off  by_exposure  to  the  elements.  — 
Weath'er-beat/en,  -Det'n,  a.  Beaten  or  harassed 
by,  or  worn  by  exposure  to,  the  weather.  —  -board, 
n.  (Naut.)  That  side  of  a  ship  which  is  toward  the 
wind.  ‘  (Arch.)  A  board  used  in  weather-boarding 
houses,  etc.  —  v.  t.  (Arch.)  To  nail  boards  upon  so 
as  to  lap  one  over  another,  in  order  to  exclude  rain, 
snow,  etc.  — bound,  a.  Delayed  by  bad  weather.  — 
-breed'er,  n.  A  fine  day  which  is  supposed  to  pre¬ 
sage  foul  weather. — cock,  n.  A  vane,  or  weather- 
vane,  —  orig.  often  in  the  figure  of  a  cock ;  any 
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thing  or  person  that  turns  easily  and  frequently.  — 
-gage,  n.  Position  of  a  ship  to  the  windward  of  an¬ 
other  ;  a  position  of  advantage  or  superiority.  — 
-glass,  n.  An  instrument  to  indicate  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  esp.  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure, 

and  of  the  weather. - molding,  -moulcPing,  n. 

(Arch.)  A  canopy  or  cornice  over  doors  or  windows, 
to  throw  off  the  rain.  — proof,  a.  Proof  against 
rough  weather. — report',  n.  In  the  U.  S.,  the  daily 
report  of  meteorological  observations,  and  of  proba¬ 
ble  changes  in  the  weather,  published  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. — strip,?!.  A  strip  of  wood,  rubber,  etc., 
covering  the  crack  between  an  outer  door  or  win¬ 
dow  and  the  threshold  or  casing,  to  exclude  cold 
air,  rain,  snow,  etc. - wise.  a.  Skillful  in  foresee¬ 

ing  the  changes  or  state  of  the  weather. 

Weave,  wev,  v.  t.  [imp.  wove  (wov);  p.p.  woven  or 
wove;  weaving.]  To  unite  (threads  of  any  kind) 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  texture;  to  unite  in¬ 
timately,  or  by  close  connection  or  intermixture;  to 
form  (cloth)  by  interlacing  threads;  to  form  into  a 
fabric,  compose. — v.i.  To  practice  weaving,  work 
with  a  loom;  to  become  woven  or  interwoven.  [AS. 
t vefan  (imp.  wsef,  p.  p.  ivefen ),  D.  weven,  G.  iceben; 
s.  rt.  Gr.  huphe,  a  web,  huphanein ,  to  weave,  Skr. 
umavabhis,  a  spider,  lit.  a  wool-weaver,  va,  lie,  vap, 
to  weave,  Lith.  woras,  a  spider ;  s.  rt.  web,  weft, 
woof,  wafer.'] — Weav'er,  n.  One  who  weaves. 
(Ornith.)  A  passerine 
bird  of  Africa  and 
the  E.  Indies,  which 
constructs  nests,  oft¬ 
en  pensile,  by  inter¬ 
weaving  twigs  and 
fibers.  (Entorn.)  An 
aquatic  insect,  the 
whirligig,  q.  v. 

Weazen,  we'zn,  a. 

Thin  ;  sharp  ;  with¬ 
ered;  wizened.  [See 
Wizen.1 

Web,  web,  n.  That 
which  is  woven  ;  a 
whole  piece  or  bolt  of 
cloth;  the  warp  in  a  loom;  tex¬ 
ture;  textile  fabric;  a  network 
of  very  fine  thread  spun  by  a 
spider;  a  cobweb;  anything  re¬ 
sembling  a  web  of  cloth  or  a 
cobweb;  an  opaque  film  cover¬ 
ing  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  (Or¬ 
nith.)  The  membrane  which 
unites  the  toes  of  many  water-fowls. —  v.  t.  [webbed 
(webd),  webbing.]  To  unite  or  surround  with  a 
web,  or  as  if  with  a  web;  to  envelop,  entangle.  [ME. 
and  D.  web,  also  ivebbe,  AS.  webb,  Ic.  vefr,  OHG. 
we/ipi,  a  web,  ME.  webbe,  AS.  webba,  a  weaver  :  see 
W eave.] — Webbed,  webd,  a.  Having  the  toes  united 
by  a  membrane,  or  web. — Web'bing,  n.  A  strong 
and  narrow  fabric  of  hemp,  used  for  suspenders, 
straps,  etc.,  and  for  supporting  the  seats  of  stuffed 
chairs,  sofas,  etc.  —  Web'-foot,  n.  ;  pi.  -feet.  A  foot 
the  toes  of  which  are  connected  by  a  membrane. — 
-foot/ed,  a.  Having  webbed  feet;  palmiped. 

Wed,  wed,  v.  t.  To  take  for  husband  or  for  wife;  to 
marry  ;  to  join  in  marriage,  give  in  wedlock  ;  to 
unite  closely  in  affection,  connect  indissolubly  or 
strongly.  —  v.  i.  To  contract  matrimony,  marry. 
[ME.  wedclen,  AS.  weddian, to  pledge,  engage,  AS. 
wed,  a  pledge,  D.  wedden ,  Ic.  vedhja,  to  wager,  fr. 
OD.  wedde,  Ic.  vedh,  a  pledge,  pawn,  Goth,  gawad- 
jon,  to  pledge,  betroth,  ir.iuadi,  a  pledge;  s.  rt.  Lith- 
uan.  wadoti,  to  redeem  a  pledge,  L.  vas,  vadis,  a 
pledge,  Skr.  vadhu,  a  bride  ;  s.  rt.  wage,  wager, 
gage,  engage.]  —  Wed'ded,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  wed¬ 
lock  or  marriage.— Wed'ding,  n.  Nuptial  ceremony; 
nuptial  festivities  ;  marriage  ;  nuptials.  [AS.  wed- 
dung.] —  Diamond  wedding.  The  60th  anniversary 
of  a  marriage,  when  husband  and  wife  are  both  liv¬ 
ing,  when  presents  of  diamonds  are  made.  —  Golden 
w.  The  50th  anniversary.  —  Silver  w.  The  25th  an¬ 
niversary.  —  China  w.  The  20th  anniversary.  — 
Crystal  w.  The  15th  anniversary.  —  Tin  w.  The 
10th  anniversary.—  Wooden  w.  The  5th  anniversary. 
—  Wed'lock,  n.  Marriage;  matrimony.  [AS.  wed- 
lac;  lac,  a  sport,  gift  in  token  of  pleasure,  —  orig.  a 
present  given  to  a  bride  the  morning  after  marriage; 
cf.  G.  morgengabe,  a  nuptial  (lit.  morning)  gift.] 

Wedge,  wej,  n.  A  piece  of  metal,  or  other  hard  mate¬ 
rial,  thick  at  one  end  and  sloping  to  a  thin  edge  at 
the  other,  used  in  splitting  wood,  rocks,  etc.,  —  one 
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,  q.  v.;  anything 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  as  a  body  of  troops 
elrawn  up  in  such  a  form.  —  v.  t.  [wedged 
(wejd),  wedging.]  To  cleave  or  separate 
with  a  wedge;  to  rive;  to  force  or  drive  as 
a  wedge  is  driven;  to  force,  as  a  wedge 
forces  its  way;  to  fix  in  the  manner  of  a 
wedge;  to  fasten  with  a  wedge,  or  with  vveder 
wedges.  [AS.  ivecg,  a  mass  of  metal,  D. 
wig,  wigge,  OHG.  wekki,  iveggi,  a  wedge;  s.  rt.  wag.] 
Wedlock.  See  under  Wed. 

Wednesday,  wenz'dY,  n.  The  4th  day  of  the  week. 
[AS.  Wodnes  dseg,  Woden’s  day;  AS.  Woden  (=  Ic. 
Odhinn,  OHG.  Wodan),  lit.  the  furious,  the  mighty 
warrior,  fr.  wod,  Goth,  wods,  raging,  mad.] 

Weed,  wed,  n.  Any  plant  that  is  useless,  troublesome, 
noxious,  or  grows  where  it  is  not  wanted;  whatever 
is  unprofitable  or  troublesome;  anything  useless;  to¬ 
bacco  (with  the  definite  article).  —  v.  t.  To  free  from 
weeds  or  noxious  plants  ;  to  take  away  (noxious 
plants);  to  free  from  anything  hurtful  or  offensive. 
[AS.  weod,  OS.  wiod,  a  weed,  LG.  woden  (pi.),  stalks 
and  leaves  of  turnips,  I).  wieden,  LG.  weden,  to 
weed.]  —  Weed'er,  n.  —  Weed'y,  -Y,  a.  [-iek;  -iest.] 
Relating  to,  consisting  of,  or  abounding  with,  weeds; 
scraggy,  ill-shaped,  ungainly  —  said  of  horses,  also 
of  persons. 

Weed,  wed,  n.  A  garment;  clothing;  esp.,  an  upper 
or  outer  garment;  an  article  of  dress  worn  in  token 
of  grief;  esp.,  in  pi.,  mourning  garb.  [AS.  wsede, 
OFries.  ivede,  a  garment,  habit,  Ic.  vadh,  a  piece  of 
cloth,  garment,  OHG.  wat,  wot,  clothing,  armor;  s. 
rt.  Gotn.  gawidan,  OHG.  wetan,  to  bind,  Zend. 
vadh,  to  clothe,  E.  weave,  wind,  wad,  wattle.] 

Week,  wek,  n.  A  period  of  7  days,  usually  that  reck¬ 
oned  from  one  Sunday  to  the  next.  [AS.  wice, 
wicu,  D.  week,  OHG.  weeha,  MHG.  and  G.  woche, 
Ic.  vika;  perh.  s.  rt.  Ic.  vikja,  to  turn,  return.]  — 
Week'-day,  n.  Any  day  of  the  week  except  Sun¬ 
day.  —  Week'ly,  a.  Pert,  to  a  week,  or  to  week¬ 
days;  happening,  or  done,  once  a  week;  hebdoma¬ 
dary. —  n.  A  publication  issued  once  a  week.  — adv. 
Once  a  week;  by  hebdomadal  periods. 

Ween,  wen,  v.  i.  To  think,  imagine,  fancy.  [AS. 
wenan,  to  imagine,  hope,  expect,  fr.  wen,  expecta¬ 
tion,  hope,  Ic.  vana,  Goth,  ivenjan,  to  expect,  Ic. 
van,  Goth,  wens,  expectation;  s.  rt.  win.] 

Weep,  wep,  v.  i.  [wept,  weeping.]  To  show  grief  or 
other  passions  by  shedding  tears;  to  shed  tears,  cry; 
to  lament,  complain;  to  flow  or  run  in  drops;  to  drop 
water,  drip,  be  very  wet;  to  hang  the  branches,  as  if 
in  sorrow;  to  droop. — v.  t.  To  lament,  bewail,  be¬ 
moan;  to  shed  or  pour  forth  (tears);  to  shed  drop 
by  drop,  as  if  tears  ;  to  spend  or  consume  in  tears  or 
weeping.  [AS.  wepan,  lit.  to  cry  aloud,  fr.  wop,  a 
clamor,  outcry,  OS.  wopian,  to  raise  an  outcry,  Goth. 
wopjan,  to  cry  out,  OlIG.  wuofan,  to  lament,  weep, 
wuof,  an  outcry ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  vag,  to  cry,  howl,  E. 
voice.]  —  Weepier,  n.  One  who  weeps;  a  white  cuff 
on  a  black  dress.  —  Weep'ing  wil'low,  n.  A  species 
of  willow  whose 
branches  grow 
very  long  and 
slender,  and 
hang  down 
nearly  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  di¬ 
rection. 

Weevil,  we'vl,  n. 

A  small  coleop- 
t  e  r  o  u  s  snout¬ 
bearing  insect 
of  .‘355  genera 
and  nearly  4,000 
species;  these  lit¬ 
tle  beetles  are 
very  injurious 
to  vegeta  tion 
and  vege  table 
products.  [AS. 

oS^mT'’  Weeping-willow. 

Weft,  weft,  n.  The  woof  of  cloth ;  the  threads  that  cross 
the  warp  from  selvage  to  selvage  ;  a  thing  woven. 
[AS.  weft,  wefta,  fr.  wefan  =  E.  to  weave,  q.  v.] 
Weigh,  wa,  v.  t.  [weighed  (wad),  weighing.]  To 
bear  up,  raise,  lift  (esp.  an  anchor)  so  that  it  hangs 
in  the  air;  to  examine  by  the  balance,  ascertain  the 
weight  of;  to  be  equivalent  to  in  weight;  to  coun¬ 
terbalance;  to  pay,  allot,  or  take  by  weight;  to  pon¬ 
der  in  the  mind,  estimate  deliberately  and  mature- 


sun,  cube,  full  ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  igk,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  ge*' 
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ly.  —  v.  i.  To  have  weight,  be  heavy;  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  important;  to  bear  heavily,  press  hard.  —  n. 
A  certain  quantity  estimated  by  weight;  an  Eng. 
measure  of  weight.  [AS.  wegan,  to  carry,  bear,  lift, 
also  ( v .  i.)  to  move,  D.  wegen,  G.  waegen,  to  weigh, 
wegen,  to  move,  OHG.  wegan ,  to  move,  bear,  weigh; 
s.  rt.  Skr.  vah ,  L.  vehere,  to  carry:  see  Vehicle  ;  E. 
wag,  wagon,  wain,  wight,  whit.]  —  Weigh'able,  a. 
Capable  of  being  weighed.  —  Weigh'er,  n.  One 
who  weighs;  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  weigh 
commodities.  — Weight,  wat,  n.  The  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  heavy  ;  that  property  of  bodies  by  which  they 
tend  toward  the  center  of  the  earth;  measure  of  the 
force  of  gravity  for  a  substance  or  body;  quantity  of 
matter  as  estimated  by  the  balance;  amount  which 
anything  weighs;  pressure;  burden;  importance;  in¬ 
fluence;  consequence;  a  scale  or  graduated  standard 
of  heaviness;  a  ponderous  mass;  something  heavy; 
a  definite  mass  of  iron,  lead,  brass,  or  other  metal,  to 
be  used  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  other  bodies, 
moving  machinery,  etc.  ( Mecn .)  The  resistance 
against  which  a  machine  acts,  as  opposed  to  the 
power  which  moves  it.  —  v.  t.  To  load  with  a 
weight  or  weights,  load  down,  attach  weights  to. 
[ME.  weght,  AS.  gewiht,  OD.  wicht,  gewicht,  weight, 
«.]  —  Weight'y,  -T,  a.  [-ier;  -iest.]  Having  weight; 
heavy;  important;  adapted  to  turn  the  balance  in 
the  mind,  or  to  convince  ;  ponderous  ;  burden¬ 
some;  onerous;  forcible;  momentous;  efficacious. — 
Weight'ily,  -T-1T,  adv.  In  a  weighty  manner;  pon¬ 
derously;  with  force  or  impressiveness. — Welght'- 
iness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  weighty;  ponder¬ 
ousness  ;  heaviness  ;  solidity  ;  impressiveness  ;  im¬ 
portance.  —Weight 'leBB,  a.  Having  no  weight;  im¬ 
ponderable;  light. 

Weir,  wer,  n.  A  dam  in  a  river  to  stop  and  raise  the 
water,  for  conducting  it  to  a  mill,  for  taking  fish, 
etc.;  a  fence  of  stakes  or  twigs  set  in  a  stream  for 
taking  fish;  a  wear.  [AS.  wer,  a  weir,  dam,  werian, 
to  defend,  protect,  dam  up,  wser ,  wary,  G.  wehr,  a 
defense,  muehlwehr,  a  mill  dam.] 

Weird,  werd,  a.  Skilled  in  witchcraft;  caused  by,  or 
suggesting,  magical  influence  ;  supernatural ;  un¬ 
earthly;  suggesting  the  unearthly;  wild.  [AS.  wijrd, 
wind,  fate,  destiny,  fr.  weordhan,  to  be,  become, 
come  to  pass,  MHG.  wurth,  fate,  death,  fr.  wertlen, 
to  become;  s.  rt.  worth,  v.  i.]  —  Weird  sisters.  The 


Fates. 

Welcome,  wel'kum,  a.  Received  with  gladness  ;  ad¬ 
mitted  willingly ;  producing  gladness  in  its  re¬ 
ception  ;  grateful ;  pleasing ;  free  to  have  or  enjoy 
gratuitously.  —  n.  Salutation  of  a  new  comer;  kind 
reception  of  a  guest  or  new  comer.  —  v.  t.  [wel¬ 
comed  (-kumd),  -coming.]  To  salute  with  kindness, 
as  a  new  comer;  to  receive  and  entertain  hospitably 
and  cheerfully.  [ME.  wilkome,  welcome,  AS.  wil- 
cuma,  one  who  comes  so  as  to  please  another,  fr.  wil- 
(s.  rt.  willa,  will,  pleasure)  and  euma,  a  comer,  fr. 
cuman,  to  come;  G.  willkominen,  OHG.  williconio,  fr. 
willjo,  will,  pleasure,  and  komen,  to  come.]  —  Wel'- 
comer,  n. 

Weld,  weld,  n.  A  plant  of  the  mignonette  family 
growing  in  Eng.  and  various  European  countries  ; 
dyer’s  weed;  also  called  wild  woad,—  used  by  dyers 
to  give  a  yellow  color  ;  the  color  or  coloring  matter 
extracted  from  this  plant.  [Ger.  wau,  D.  wouw,  Dan. 
rau,  F.  gande,  Sp.  gualda .] 

Weld,  weld,  v.  t.  To  press  or  beat  into  intimate  and 
permanent  union,  as  2  pieces 
of  iron  when  heated  almost  to 
fusion.  —  n.  State  of  being  j 
welded;  joint  made  by  weld-  ' 
ing.  [Same  as  well,  to  boil 
up;  Sw.  valla,  to  weld  (iron), 
ujipvdlla,  to  boil  up,  Illyrian 
variti,  to  boil,  also  to  weld 
iron.]  — Weld 'or,  n. 

Welfare.  See  under  Well,  a. 

Welkin,  wel'kin,  n.  The  vault 
of  heaven;  the  sky.  [AS.  wolr 
cnu,  pi.  of  wolcen,  OIIG.  woU  j 
chan,  a  cloud,  perh.  orig.  a 
mist,  and  s.  rt.  G.  welk,  orig. 
moist,  damp,  Lithuan.  wilgyti, 
to  moisten.] 

Well,  wel,  n.  An  issue  of  water 
from  the  earth;  a  spring; 
fountain;  a  source;  a  cylin¬ 
drical  hole  sunk  into  the  earth 
to  such  a  depth  as  to  reucli  a  supply  of  water;  any 
deep  hollow  space,  as  for  winding  stairs.  ( Nuut .) 


Modes  of  Welding. 

o,  butt-weld,  or  jump- 
weld  ;  b,  scarf-weld  ; 
c,  V-weld. 


An  inclosure  in  the  middle  of  a  ship’s  hold,  around 
the  pumps,  from  the  bottom  to  the  lower  deck,  to 
preserve  them  from  damage,  etc.;  an  apartment  in 
the  hold  of  a  fishing-vessel,  having  holes  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  admit  water  for  the  preservation  of  fish. 
(Mil.)  A  hole  or  excavation  in  the  earth,  in  mining, 
from  which  run  branches  or  galleries.  —  v.  i. 
[welled  (weld),  welling.]  To  issue  forth,  as  water 
from  the  earth;  to  flow,  spring.  [AS.  wella,  well,  a 
well,  weallan,  wellan,  Ic.  vella,  to  well  up,  boll,  D. 
wel,  Dan.  vseld,  a  spring.]  — Well'-head,  n.  A  source, 
spring,  or  fountain.  — hole,  n.  (Arch.)  The  open 
space  in  the  middle  of  a  staircase,  beyond  the  ends 
of  the  stairs.  — spring,  n.  A  fountain  ;  spring  ; 
source  of  continual  supply.  — sweep,  n.  A  long 
pole  balanced  upon  a  high  post  and  used  in  drawing 
water  by  means  of  a  bucket  from  a  well. 

Well,  wel,  a.  [compar.  and  superl.  wanting,  but  sup¬ 
plied  by  better  and  best,  q.  v.j  Good  in  condition  or 
circumstances;  desirable,  either  in  a  natural  or  mor¬ 
al  sense;  being  in  health;  sound  in  body;  not  ailing, 
diseased, or  sick;  being  in  favor;  favored;  fortunate; 
convenient  ;  advantageous  ;  happy.  —  adv.  In  a 
good  or  proper  manner;  justly;  rightly;  suitably  to 
one’s  condition,  to  the  occasion,  or  to  a  proposed 
end  or  use  ;  abundantly;  fully;  adequately;  thor¬ 
oughly;  in  such  manner  as  is  desirable;  favorably; 
advantageously;  conveniently;  considerably ;  not  a 
little;  far.  [AS.  and  D.  wel,  Ic.  and  Dan.  vel,  OHG. 
wela,  icola,  G.  wohl,  well  (adv.)  ;  s.  rt.  L.  velle,  to 
wish,  Gr.  belteros,  Skr.  vara,  better,  also  (Skr.)  a 
wish,  vri,  to  choose;  s.  rt.  will.]  —  Well  off.  In  good 
condition,  esp.,  as  to  property  or  any  advantages; 
thriving;  prosperous.  —  W.  to  do.  Well  off;  prosper¬ 
ous,  —  used  also  adjectively.  —  Wel'f&re,  -far,  n. 
Well-doing  or  well-being  in  any  respect;  enjoyment 
of  health  and  the  common  blessings  of  life;  prosper¬ 
ity;  happiness.  [Fr.  well  and  fare,  q.  v.)  —  Well'- 
be'ing,  n.  Welfare;  happiness;  prosperity. — born, 
a.  Born  of  a  noble  or  respectable  family.  — bred,  a. 
Educated  to  polished  manners;  polite;  cultivated; 
refined.  — do/ing,  n.  A  doing  well:  performance  of 

duties. - fa'vored,  -vSrd,  a.  Handsome  ;  well 

formed;  pleasing  to  the  eye. — man/nered,  -nSrd,  a. 
Polite;  well-bred;  complaisant.—  -meaning,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  good  intention. --meant,  -ment,  a.  Rightly 
intended;  kind;  friendly. — nigh,  -nl,  adv.  Almost; 
nearly. — spoken,  -spok'n,  a.  Speaking  well;  speak¬ 
ing  with  fitness  or  grace;  or  speaking  kindly;  spoken 
with  propriety.  — wish'er,  n.  One  who  wishes  an¬ 
other  well;  a  person  benevolently  inclined. 
Welladay,  wel'a-da,  inter  j.  Alas!  [Orig.  wellawaj/, 
AS.  iva  la  wa,  lit.  “  woe!  lo!  woe!  ”] 

Welsh,  welsh,  a.  Pert,  or  relating  to  Wales,  or  its  in¬ 
habitants. —  n.  sing,  or  pi.  sing.  The  language  of 
Wales,  or  of  the  Welsh,  pi.  ( Oeog .)  The  natives 
or  inhabitants  of  Wales.  [ME.  walsh,  AS.  wielisc , 
lit.  foreign,  fr.  AS.  ivealh,  a  foreigner;  cf.  walnut.] 
Welt,  welt,  n.  That  which,  being  folded  or  brought 
round,  serves  to  guard,  strengthen,  or  adorn  some¬ 
thing;  a  small  cord  covered  with  cloth  and  sewed  on 
a  seam  or  border  to  strengthen  it;  an  edge  of  cloth 
folded  on  itself  and  sewed  down;  a  narrow  strip  of 
leather  around  a  shoe,  between  the  upper  leather 
and  sole.  —  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  welt,  sew  a  welt 
on.  [W.  gwald,  a  hem,  welt,  gwaldu,  to  welt,  hem, 
Ga.  and  Ir.  bait,  a  belt,  welt,  border.] 

Welter,  wel'ter,  v.  i.  [-teked  (-tSrd),  -tering.]  To 
roll,  as  the  body  of  an  animal;  to  wallow,  tumble 
about,  esp.  in  anything  foul  or  defiling;  to  rise  and 
fall,  as  waves;  to  tumble  over,  as  billows.  [AS.  weal- 
tan;  Ic.  veltask,  to  rotate,  roll  over  like  a  horse,  fr. 
velta,  to  roll,  G.  waelzen,  to  roll,  wallow,  welter,  fr. 
walzeii,  to  roll;  s.  rt.  waltz,  q.  v.] 

Wen,  wen,  n.  (Med.)  A  circumscribed,  indolent  tu¬ 
mor,  without  inflammation  or  change  of  color  of  the 
skin.  Also,  goitre.  [AS.  wenn ,  D.  wen,  LG.  wenn; 
perh.  s.  rt.  Goth,  winnan,  to  suffer,  wunns,  affliction.] 
Wench,  wench,  n.  A  young  woman;  esp.  a  low,  vicious, 
coarse  young  woman;  a  drab;  strumpet;  (Southern 
U.  S.)  a  black  woman  ;  colored  female  servant ;  ne- 

fress.  —  v.  i.  [wenched  (wencht),  wenching.)  To 
requent  the  company  of  wenches,  or  women  of  ill 
fame.  [ME.  wencfiel,  later  wenche,  an  infant  of  either 
sex,  fr.  ivankel,  tottering,  unsteady,  AS.  winclo,  pi., 
children,  wencel,  weak,  G.  wanken,  to  totter,  stagger, 
waddle;  s.  rt.  wink,  q.  v.]  —  Wench'er,  n.  One  who 
wenches;  a  lewd  man. 

Wend,  wend,  n.  One  of  a  Sclavic  race  of  Prussia  and 
Saxony.  [L.  Venedi,  the  Sclaves.] — Wend'ic,  «. 
The  language  of,  etc.;  Serbian;  Lusatian. 


1m,  fame,  lar,  piss  or  opera,  fare ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  In,  Ice  ;  Odd,  tone,  6r ; 
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Wend,  wend,  r.  i.  To  go,  pass,  betake  one’s  self.  —  v, 
t.  To  direct,  betake.  [AS.  wendan,  to  turn,  turn 
one’s  self,  proceed,  go,  D.  wcnden ,  to  turn,  tack,  lit.  to 
make  to  wind,  fr.  AS.  wind  an ,  I).  winden,  to  wind, 
q.  v.]  — Went,  imp.  of  wend, —  now  used  as  the  pret¬ 
erit  of  go.  [ME.  wente,  AS.  wende.] 

Wept.  See  Weep. 

Were.  Wert.  See  under  Was. 

Worst,  wprst,  n.  A  Russian  measure  of  length;  a  verst. 
See  Verst. 

Wesand.  See  Weasand. 

West,  west,  n.  The  direction  or  quarter  of  the  heav¬ 
en^  where  the  sun  sets ;  the  point,  direction,  or  re¬ 
gion  opposed  to  east:  see  Compass:  a  country  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  region  toward  the  sunsetting,  with  respect 
to  another,  —  a.  Situated  toward  the  west,  or  in  the 
direction  of  the  setting  sun;  relating  to  the  west; 
coming  or  moving  from  the  west,  or  western  region. 
—  adv.  To  the  western  region  ;  at  the  westward  ; 
more  westward.  [AS.,  D.,  and  G.;  Dan.  and  Sw. 
rest;  s.  rt.  Skr.  vast  a ,  a  house,  vasati,  a  dwelling 
place,  house,  night  —  i.  e.,  the  sun’s  dwelling  place 
at  night,  vas,  to  dwell,  pass  the  night:  s.  rt.  lc.  vist, 
an  abode,  vista,  to  lodge,  Gr.  astu,  a  city,  hes,  zeros, 
It.  vesper,  evening,  E.  ira<,  q.  v.]  —  West'ering,  a. 
Passing  to  the  west  —  West'erly,  a.  Being  toward 
the  west;  situated  in  the  western  region;  moving 
from  the  westward.  —  adr.  Tending,  going,  or  mov¬ 
ing,  toward  the  west.  —  West'ern,  a.  Situated  in 
the  west;  being  in  that  quarter  where  the  sun  sets; 
moving  toward  the  west.  —  West'ward,  adv.  To¬ 
ward  the  west.  —  West' wardly,  adv.  In  a  direction 
toward  the  west. 

Wet,  wet.  a.  [wetter;  wettest.]  Containing, consist¬ 
ing  of,  soaked  or  drenched  with,  or  having  the  sur¬ 
face  moistened  with  water  or  other  liquid  ;  full  of 
moisture;  very  damp;  rainy;  nasty;  humid:  moist. — 
n.  Water  or  wetness  ;  moisture  or  humidity  in  con¬ 
siderable  degree;  rainy,  foggy,  or  misty  weather.— 
v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  wet  (rarely  wet'ted);  wetting.] 
To  fill  or  moisten  with  water  or  other  liquid  ;  to  dip 
or  soak  in  liquid.  [AS.  wset,  Ic.  vatr,  wet,  moist,  AS. 
wee  tan,  to  wet,  weeta,  wetness;  s.  rt.  otter ,  undulate, 
hydra,  hydraulic,  water.}  —  Wet/ ness,  n.  State  of 
being  wet;  moisture;  humidity;  a  watery  or  moist 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  —  Wet/nurse,  n.  A  nurse 
who  suckles  a  child,  esp.  the  child  of  another  woman. 
— shod,  a.  Having  the  feet  wet,  with  the  shoes  or 
boots  on. 

Wether,  weth'er,  n.  A  castrated  ram.  [AS.  wedher, 
lc.  redhr,  Goth,  withrus,  prob.  orig.  a  yearling,  and 
s.  rt.  real,  q.  v.] 

Whack,  hwak.f.  t.  To  strike,  give  a  heavy  or  resound¬ 
ing  blow  to.  —  v.  i.  To  strike  anything  with  a  smart 
blow.  —  n.  A  resounding  blow.  [Same  as  thwack, 
q-v.l 

Whale,  hwal,  n.  A  very  large  fish-shaped  air-breathing 
marine  cetaceous  mammal  of  several  species:  the 
Greenland  or  right  whale,  the  fin-backed  whale,  and 
some  other  species  feed  upon  minute  mollusks,  etc., 
live  principally  in  northern  seas,  and  yield  train  oil 
and  whalebone;  the  right  whale,  when  fully  grown, 


Greenland  or  Right  Whale. 


is  fr.  50  to  65  or  70  feet  in  length,  and  fr.  60  to  40  in 
circumference:  the  fin-backed  whale,  called  also  ra¬ 
zor-hacked  ivhale  and  great  northern  rorqual ,  is  prob. 
the  longest  animal  in  creation,  sometimes  exceeding 


Sperm  Whale, 


100  ft.  in  length  :  the  sperm  whale  or  cachalot,  found 
esp.  in  the  southern  seas,  feeds  upon  cuttlefish,  etc., 
yields  spermaceti  and  sperm  oil  ( but  not  whalebone), 
and  is  about  80  feet  long.  [ME.  vdial,  AS.  hwal, 
Dan.  and  Sw.  hval,  Ic.  hvalr,  G.  wal,  walffisch,  orig. 
any  large  fish,  lit.  a  roller;  s.  rt.  wheel,  walrus,  q.  v.j 
—  Whale'bone,  n.  A  firm,  elastic  substance  resem¬ 
bling  horn,  taken  from  the  upper  jaw  of  the  right 
whale,  etc.,  used  as  a  stiffening  in  stays,  fans,  screens, 
etc.;  baleen.  — Whale'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A  man  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  whale-fishery.— WhaKer,  n.  A  ship  or 
person  employed  in  the  whale-fishery. 

Whap,  hwop,  n.  A  blow,  or  quick^  smart  stroke. 
[ME.  quappen ,  LG.  quabhelu,  to  palpitate,  W.  chwap , 
a  sudden  stroke,  chwapio,  to  strike,  slap;  s.  rt.  ivab- 
ble,  whip.} 

Whapper,  hwop'er,  n.  Something  uncommonly  larga 
of  the  kind,  —  applied  esp.  to  a  bold  lie.  [Got  h 
hwopjan,  to  boast:  see  Wiioor.] 

Whar£  hw8rf,  n. ;  pi.  prop.  Wharfs  (hwdrfs),  but 
Wharves  (hworvz)is  olten  used,  esp.  in  the  U.  <, 
A  pier,  mole,  quay,  or  other  structure  of  wood  or 
masonry,  beside  or  extending  into  the  water  of  a  har¬ 
bor,  river,  etc.,  forming  a  landing-place  where  vessels 
may  discharge  or  receive  passengers  or  freight,  etc. 
[AS.  hwerf ',  a  dam  to  keep  out  water,  lit.  a  turning, 
fr.  hweorfan,  to  turn  (the  course  oi  the  water),  D. 
v:erf,  a  wharf,  yard,  turn,  time,  Ic.  hvarf,  a  turning 
away,  a  shelter,  fr.  hverfa,  to  turn.  OSw.  Invar/, 
skepshivarf,  a  shipbuilder’s  yard.]  —  Wharf 'age,  -ei, 
n.  The  fee  paid  for  the  privilege  oi  using  a  wharf ; 
a  wharf,  or  wharves  in  general  wharfing.  — Wharf'- 
inger,  -in-jSr,  n.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a  wharf; 
pioprietor  of  a  wharf.  [Corrupt,  of  wharfager :  cf. 
me  senger  for  messager.} 

What,  hwot,  proru  An  interrogative  pronoun,  used 
(both  substantively  and  adjectively)  in  asking  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  things,  events,  ideas,  circumstances,  rela¬ 
tions,  etc.,  as  who  is  used  for  persons  ;  also,  used  as 
an  exclamatory  word,  meaning  how  remarkable,  or 
how  great ,  or  is  it  possible  that  f  also,  used  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  meaning  generally,  how  strange  a 
thing!  a  compound  relative,  equivalent,  substan¬ 
tively,  to  that  which ;  adjectively,  to  the  .  .  .  which; 
the  sort  or  kind  of  the  .  .  .  ich'ich ;  and,  rarely,  to 
the  .  .  .  on  or  at  which;  whatever,  whatsoever, — 
used  indefinitely  ;  in  part ;  partly,  —  with  repeti¬ 
tion.  and  followed  by  with.  [Neut.  of  who,  q.  v.J 

—  Whatev'er,  -soev'er,  pron.  Anything  soever 
which;  being  this  or  that;  all  that;  no  matter  what. 

—  What'-not,  n.  A  piece  qf  household  furniture, 
having  shelves  for  books,  ornaments,  etc.  [Fr.  the 
abbr.  phrase  what  not , 
often  used  at  the  close  of 
an  enumeration  of  par¬ 
ticulars,  used  substan¬ 
tively,  to  denote  a  mis¬ 
cellany,  a_variety.] 

Wheal,  hwel,  n.  A  mark 
raised  by  a  stroke  ;  a 
wale,  q. 

Wheat,  nwet,  n.  An  an¬ 
nual  herbaceous  cereal 
grass,  of  many  species  ; 
its  seed,  which  „r- 
nishes  a  white  flour  for 
bread.  [AS.  hweete,  D. 
weite,  weitx  G.  weizen, 

Goth,  hwaiteis,  lit.  that 
which  is  white  (q.  v.), 
fr.  the  color  of  the 
meal.]  —  Wheat'en,  a. 

Made  of  wheat.  [AS. 
hweeten.}  —  Wheat'-ear,  n 
nith.)  A  small  migra¬ 
tory,  i  n  s  e  c  t  i  vorous 
bird  common  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  found  in 
Greenland  ;  the  fal- 
l o w-c hat;  fallow- 
finch. 

Wheedle,  hwe'dl,  v.  t. 

f-DLED(-dld),-DLING.] 

To  entice  by  soft 
words;  to  gain  or  get 
away  by  flattery  ;  to 
coax,  cajole.  [Proh.fr. 

G.  wedeln,  to  wag  the 
tail,  fawn,  fan,  fr.  we- 
del,  a  fan,  tail,  brush, 

OIIG.  waaal ,  a  tail.] 


Common  Wheat. 

An  ear  of  wheat.  (On 


Wheat-ear. 


aun.  cube,  full ;  moon,  fcJot ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  igk,  then,  boxbON,  chair,  get. 
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Wheel,  hwel,  n.  A  circular  frame  turning  on  an  axis;  , 
csp.  one  with  hub  or  nave,  spokes,  fellies,_  and  tire,  | 
tor  supporting  a  vehi  ' 
instrument  of  a  simi 
of  a  wheel,  as  a  spin; 
punishing  criminals; 
disk;  orb;  a  turn  or 
( Naut .)  a  circular 
frame  having  han¬ 
dles  on  the  rim,  used 
in  steering  a  ship; 

(Pottery.)  a  round, 
wooden  disk  rcvolv- 
ing  horizontally  at 
the  top  of  a  vertical 
shaft  or  spindle,  on 
w  h  i  c  h  tne  clay  is 
shaped.  —  v  .  t. 

[wheeled  (hweld), 
wheeling.]  To  con¬ 
vey  on  wheels,  in  a 
vehicle  with  wheels, 
or  in  a  wheelbarrow; 
to  put  into  a  rotatory 
motion;  to  cause  to 
turn  or  revolve.  — 
v.  i.  To  turn  on,  or 
as  on,  an  axis  ;  to  re¬ 
volve,  rotate ;  to  go 
round  in  a  circuit ;  make  a  spiral  flight ;  to  roll 
forward.  [AS.  hweol ,  hweowol,  D.  Uriel,  Ic.  hvel,  a 
wheel ;  pern.  s.  rt.  Gr.  kuklos,  Russ,  koleso ,  a  wheel, 
E.  calash,  q.  v.]  —  Wheeling,  n.  Act  of  conveying 
on  wheels  ;  condition  of  a  road  with  regard  to  pas¬ 
sage  of  wheel-carriages:  convenience  for  passing  on 
wheels.  —  Wheel'wright,  -lit,  n.  A  man  who  makes 
wheels  and  wheel-carriages.  —  Wheel 'barrow,  n.  A 
light  frame  or  box  with  2  handles,  supported  by  one  j 
wheel,  and  rolled  by  a  single  person.  —  Wheel^-car'-  I 
riage,  -kar'rej,  n.  A  carriage  moved  on  wheels. —  | 
-house,  n. ;  pi.  -houses.  (Naut.)  A  small  house  or  ! 
shelter  on  deck,  which  contains  the  steering-wheel; 
the  paddle-box  of  steam-vessels. — work,  n.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  wheels,  and  their  connection  in  a  ma¬ 
chine. 

Wheeze,  hwez,  v.  i.  [wheezed  (hwezd),  wheezing.] 
To  breathe  hard,  and  with  an  audible  sound,  as 
persons  affected  with  asthma.  [AS.  hwesan,  to 
wheeze,  Ic.  hvcsa,  to  hiss,  Skr.  qvas,  to  breathe  hard, 
sigh;  peril,  s.  rt.  E.  iveasarul,  whisper,  whistle;  s.  rt. 
querulous .] 

Whelk,  hwelk,  n.  A  wrinkle;  inequality  on  the  sur¬ 
face;  protuberance;  a  stripe  or  mark;  streak.  (Zool.) 
A  mollusk  having  a  one-valved,  spiral,  and  gibbous 
shell,  with  an  oval  aperture  ending  in  a  short  canal 
or  gutter.  [AS.  wiloc,  weoluc,  fr.  its  convoluted 
shell;  s.  rt.  AS.  wealcan,  to  roll,  walk  =  E.  walk.] 

Whelm,  hwelin,  v.  t.  [whelmed  (hwelmd),  whelm¬ 
ing.]  To  cover  with  water  or  other  fluid;  to  cover 
completely,  immerse  deeply,  overburden.  [ME. 
whelven,  hwelfen,  to  roll,  turn,  OSw.  hwalma,  to  cock 
hay,  hivaltn,  a  hay  cock,  hwdlfwa,  to  arch  over, 
hivalf,  an  arch,  vault,  AS.  hwealf ',  Ic.  hvalf,  a  vault, 
hvelfa,  to  arch,  vault,  turn  upside  down.] 

Whelp,  hwelp,  n.  The  young  of  the  canine  species, 
and  of  beasts  of  prey  ;  a  puppy  ;  cub  ;  »  child  ; 
youth,  —  jocosely  or  contemptuously  so  ealled.  — 
v.  i.  [whelped  (hwelpt),  whelping.]  To  bring 
forth  young,  as  the  female  of  the  canine  species 
and  some  beasts  of  prey.  [AS.  hwelp,  D.  welp,  Ic. 
hvelpr,  a  puppy.] —  1 V helps  of  a  windlass)  capstan, 
etc.  (Naut.)  Short,  upright  pieces  of  wood,  etc., 
placed  round  the  barrel,  to  prevent  its  being  chafed. 

When,  hwen,  adv.  At  what  time,  —  used  interroga¬ 
tively;  at  what  time;  at  the  time  that,  —  used  rela¬ 
tively;  while,  whereas,  —  used  in  the  manner  of  a 
conjunction;  which  time,  then,  —  elliptically  and 
inaccurately  used  as  a  substantive.  [ME  whan,  AS. 
hwoenne,  Goth,  hwan,  when,  fr.  hwas,  who:  cf.  L. 
quum,  when,  fr.  quis,  who.]  —  Whenever,  When'- 
Boev'er,  -so-ev'gr,  relative  adv.  or  conj  At  what 
time  soever;  at  whatever  time;  whenever  —Whence, 
lnvens,  adv.  From  what  place;  from  who  or  which 
source,  origin,  antecedent,  premise,  etc  ;  how,  — 
used  interrogatively  ;  from  what  or  which  place, 
source,  etc. ;  the  place,  source,  etc.,  from  which, — 
used  relatively.  [ME.  whennes  (2  syl.),  foi  whanene, 
AS.  hwanan,  whence,  fr.  hwsmne,  when;  G.  wan- 
nen,  whence,  fr.  wann,  when.]  —  Whence’soev'er, 
relative  adv.  or  conj.  From  what  place,  cause,  or 
source  soever. 


Where,  hwar,  adv.  At  what  place:  in  what  situation, 
position,  or  circumstances, — used  interrogatively; 
at  which  place;  at  the  place  in  which,  —  used  rela¬ 
tively;  to  what  or  which  place;  whither,  —  used  in- 
terrog.  and  rel.  [AS.,  Goth.,  and  OI1G.  hwar ,  Ic. 
and  Sw.  hour,  Litli.  kur,  where,  L.  cur,  why  ?  Skr. 
karhi,  at  what  time  ;  s.  rt.  who.]  —  Where'about', 
-abouts',  -a-bowts',  adv.  About  where;  near  what 
or  which  place,  — used  interrogatively  and  relative¬ 
ly;  concerning  which;  about  which.  [  W hereabout, 
or  whereabouts,  is  often  used  colloquially  as  a  noun.] 

—  Whereas',  -az',  conj.  Considering  that,  since,  — 
used  to  introduce  a  preamble;  when  in  fact,  the  case 
being  in  truth  that, —implying  opposition  to  some¬ 
thing  that  precedes,  or  implying  a  recognition  of 
facts.— Whereat',  adv.  At  which.  —  used  relatively; 
at  what,  —  interrogatively.  —Whereby',  adv.  By 
which,— used  relatively;  by  what,— interrogatively. 

—  Where'fore,  -for,  adv.  For  which  reason,  —  rel¬ 
atively;  for  what  reason,  why,  —  interrogatively. 
[ME.  hwarfore.]  —  Wherein',  adv.  In  which;  in 
which  thing,  time,  respect,  book,  etc.,  —  used  rela¬ 
tively  ;  in  what,  —  interrogatively.  —  Where'into', 
adv.  Into  which,  —  used  relatively;  into  what, — 
interrogatively.  —  Whereof', -of'  or  -ov',  adv.  Of 
which,  —  used  relatively;  of  what,  —  indefinitely; 
of  what,— interrogatively.  [ME.  hwarof] — Where¬ 
on',  adv.  On  which,  —  relatively.  (ME.  ivhseron.] 

—  Where'soev'er,  adv.  In  what  place  soever;  in 
whatever  place,  or  in  any  place  indefinitely;  wher¬ 
ever.  —  Whereto',  adv.  To  which,  —  used  'relative¬ 
ly;  to  what,  to  what  end,— interrogatively.  [ME. 
hwerto.]  —  Whereupon',  adv.  Upon  which;  in  con- 
sequence  of  which.— Wherev'er,  adv.  [From  where 
and  ever.]  At  whatever  place.  —  Wherewith,  -with' 
or  -with',  adv.  With  which,— used  relatively:  with 
what,—  interrogatively.  [ME.  hwenvidh.]  — Where'- 
withal',  -with-awl',  adv.  Same  as  Wherewith.  — 
n.  Mealis  wherewith  to  accomplish  any  purpose. 

Wherry,  hwer'rl,  n.  A  shallow,  light  boat,  built  long 
and  narrow,  and  sharp  at  both  ends,  for  fast  rowing 
or  sailing.  [Ic.  liverfr,  crank  (said  of  a  vessel),  lit. 
turning  easily,  fr-  hverfa,  to  turn;  not  s.  rt  .ferry.] 

Whet,  hwet,  v.  t.  To  rub  with  a  stone,  etc.,  for  the 
purpose  of  sharpening,  as  an  edge-tool ;  to  make 
sharp,  keen,  or  eager;  to  stimulate;  to  stir  up,  excite, 
provoke.  —  n.  Act  of  sharpening  by  friction;  some¬ 
thing  that  provokes  or  stimulates  the  appetite.  [AS. 
liwettan,  D.  wetten,  G.  wetzen,  to  sharpen,  AS.  hwset, 
keen,  bold,  brave,  OS.  arid  OHG.  hwas,  hwat ,  sharp.] 
— Whet'stone,  -ston,  n.  A  stone  used  for  sharpening 
edged  instruments  by  friction.  —  Whet'ter,  n.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  whets. 

Whether,  hweth'er,  pron.  Which  of  2;  which  one  of  2, 
— used  interrogatively  and  relatively. — conj.  Used  to 
introduce  the  first  of  2  or  more  alternative  clauses,  the 
other  or  others  being  connected  by  or,  or  by  or  ivheth- 
cr;  it  also  frequently  introduces  each  one,  except 
the  last,  of  several  alternatives;  sometimes,  when  the 
2d  of  2  objective  alternatives  is  the  simple  negative 
of  the  1st,  the  2d  is  omitted,  and  whether  stands  sin¬ 
gly,  with  no  correlative.  [AS.  hwsedher,  OHG.  hwe- 
dar,  Goth,  hwathar,  Lithuan.  katras,  Skr.  katara , 
which  of  2;  s.  rt.  ivho,  neither,  neuter.] 

Whew,  hwu,  n.  or  interj.  A  sound  like  that  of  a  half- 
formed  whistle,  expressing  astonishment,  increduli¬ 
ty,  scorn,  or  dislike. 

Whey,  hwa,  n.  The  serum  or  watery  part  of  milk,  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  more  thick  or  coagulable  part,  esp. 
in  the  process  of  making  cheese.  [AS.  hwsey,  D.  hui, 
wei.  W.  chwig,  whey,  also  (adj.),  fermented,  sour.]  — 

Whdy'ey,  -I,  Whey'ish,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of, 
r  resembling,  whey. 

Which,  hwich,  pron.  An  interrogative  pronoun,  used 
both  substantively  and  adjectively,  to  ask  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  person  or  thing  among  several  of  a  class,  — 
in  this  use  signifying  who,  or  ivhat  one  of  a  number, 
sort,  kind,  etc.;  a  relative,  used  generally  substan¬ 
tively,  but  sometimes  adjectively,  in  all  numbers 
and  genders,  and  for  all  objects  excepting  persons; 
a  compound  relative,  standing  for  that  ivhich,  those 
which,  the  .  .  .  which,  etc.  [AS.  hwilc,  hwelc,  contr. 
fr.  hwilic  (=*  E.  why  like),  fr.  hivi,  liwy,  why,  cn 
what  account  (iastr.  case  of  hwa,  who),  and  lie  = 
E.  like,  Goth,  hveleiks,  fr.  hive  (instr.  case  of  hwas, 
who)  and  leiks  E.  like:  cf.  Goth,  swaleiks  =  E. 
such,  q.  v.;  s.  rt.  L.  qualis,  of  what  sort,  lit.  what 
like  "t  whence  E.  quality,  q.  v.,  under  Qua.]  — Which¬ 
ever,  Which'soev'er,  pron.  Whether  one  or  the 
other;  which;  that  one  (of  2  or  more)  which. 

Whiff,  hwif,  n.  A  sudden  expulsion  of  air,  smoke,  etc., 


:ie,  etc. ;  a  rotating  cask: ;  any 
lar  form,  or  chiefly  consisting 
ring-wheel;  an  instrument  for 
a  rolling  or  revolving  body;  a 
revolution;  rotation;  eompass. 


Ship’s  Wheel. 


hm,  fame,  far,  p4ss  or  opera,  fare ;  6nd,  eve,  term ;  In,  Ice  ;  8dd,  tone,  6r ; 
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from  the  mouth;  a  puff;  a  gust  of  air,  esp.  when 
conveying  some  smell.  —  v.  t.  [whiffed  (hwift), 
whiffing.)  To  throw  out  in  whiffs,  consume  in 
whiffs,  puff;  to  convey  by  a  puff;  to  blow.—  v.i.  To 
emit  whiffs,  as  of  smoke;  to  puff,  smoke.  [Onomat.; 
W.  chwi.fr,  Dan.  vift,  Ic.  hwiclha,  a  whiff,  puff,  gust, 
AS.  hwidha,  a  breeze,  G.  piff-paff,  a  sudden  explo¬ 
sive  sound.]— Whif' tie,  -fl,  v.  i.  [-fled  (-fid),  -fling.] 
To  waver  or  shake,  as  if  moved  by  gusts  of  wind;  to 
change  from  one  opinion  or  course  to  another;  to  be 
fickle  and  unsteady;  to  shift,  evade,  shuffle,  prevar¬ 
icate.  [Freq.  of  whiff,  peril,  confused  with  1).  wei- 
felen,  to  waver,  hence  to  trifle,  trick.]  —  Whif' Her,  n. 
One  who  whiffles,  or  frequently  changes  his  opinion 
or  course.  [Orig.  a  piper  to  a  company  of  foot  sol¬ 
diers.]  —  Whif'fletree,  n.  The  swinging  bar  of  a  ve¬ 
hicle,  etc.,  to  which  the  traces  of  a  harness  are  fas¬ 
tened  lor  draught;  a  whippletree;  swingletree. 

Whig,  hwig,  n.  (Eng.  Hist.)  One  of  a  political  party 
which  originated  in  Eng.  in  the  ,17th  century,  advo¬ 
cated  popular  rights,  and  opposed  the  tories:  those 
who  supported  the  king  in  his  high  claims  were 
called  Tories,  and  the  advocates  of  popular  rights 
were  called  J Vhigs.  ( Amer .  Hist.)  A  friend  and  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Amer.  Revolution  and  the  war  ensu¬ 
ing, —  opp.  to  tory  and  royalist;  one  of  a  political 
party  in  the  U.  S.  from  about  1829  to  1853,  opp.  in 
politics  to  the  so-called  Democrats,  —  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
composed  of,  Whigs;  adhering  to  the  principles  of 
the  Whigs.  [Abbr.  of  whiggamor,  a  nickname  for  cer¬ 
tain  Scotch  drovers  who  came  to  Leith  to  buy  corn, 
fr.  whiggam,  a  term  they  used  in  driving  their  horses, 
—  applied  to  the  followers  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle, 
and  afterwards  to  other  opponents  of  the  court ; 
peril,  fr.  Lowland  Sc.  wiggle,  to  keep  moving  about, 
AS.  wecgan,  to  move,  agitate.]  —  Whig'gery,  -ger-T, 
7t.  The  principles  of  a  Whig.  —  Whig'gish,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  partaking  of  the  principles  of,  Whigs.— Whig '- 
gism,  -gizm,  n.  The  principles  of  a  Whig. 

while,  hwll,  n.  Space  of  time,  or  continued  duration; 
time. —  adv.  During  the  time  that;  as  long  as;  at  the 
same  time  that ;  under  which  circumstances ;  in 
which  case.  —  Worthwhile.  Worth  the  time  which 
it  requires  ;  worth  the  time  and  pains,  or  the  ex¬ 
pense.—  v.  t.  [whiled  (hwild),  whiling.]  To  cause 
to  pass  away  without  irksomeness  or  disgust ;  to 
spend  or  pass.  [AS.  hwil,  OHG.  hwila,  Goth,  hweila, 
a  time,  season,  Ic.  and  Sw.  hvila,  rest,  a  bed;  prob. 
s.  rt.  L.  quies  =  E.  quiet,  rest.]  —  Whiles,  hwllz,  adv. 
While.  — Whi'lom,  -lum,  adv.  Formerly;  once;  of 
old.  [AS.  hwilum,  at  times,  dat.  pi.  of  hwil.]— Whilst, 
hwTlst,  adv.  Same  as  While. 

Whim,  liwim,  n.  A  sudden  turn  or  start  of  the  mind; 
a  fancy  ;  capricious  notion  ;  humor ;  freak.  [Ic. 
hvima,  to  wander  with  the  eyes,  as  a  silly  person, 
run,  giddiness,  folly,  Norw.  kvima,  to  flutter  about, 
trifle,  play  the  fool,  Sw.  dial,  hvimsa,  to  be  unsteady 
or  giddy;  s.  rt.  whip.]  —  Whim'sey,  -zT,  n.  A  whim; 
freak;  capricious  notion.  [Norw.  lcvimsa.]  —  Whim'- 
Bical.  a.  Full  of  whims  or  whimseys;  having  odd 
fancies;  curious;  odd;  freakish;  capricious;  fantas¬ 
tical. —  Whim'sical'ity,  -kal'T-tt,  -sicalness,  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being,  etc.  —  Whim'sically,  adv. — 
Whim'wham,  n.  A  whim  or  whim- 
sey ;  a  freak. 

Whimper,  whim'pCr.  v.  i.  [-pered 
(-perd),  -peeing.]  To  cry  with  a  ’ 
whining, 
b  r  o  k  e  n 
voice.  — 
v.  t.  To  ut- 
t  e  r  in  a 
low,  whin¬ 
ing  tone.— 

Whim'- 

ferer,  n. 

Scot. 
whimmer, 

G .  w  i  m  - 
7 item  =  E. 
to  w  h  i  n  e, 
q  .  v  .  ]  — 

Whim  '- 
brel,  n.  A 
graliatorial 

smaller  in  size.  [Onomat.,  fr.  its  cry.] 

Whin,  hwin,  n.  Gorse  ;  furze  ;  also  a  leguminous 
plant,  having  yellow  flowers.  [W.  chwyn,  weeds,  a 
weed.]  —  Whin'ny,  -nf,  a.  Abounding  in,  etc. 
Whine,  hwin,  v.  i.  [whined  (hwTqd),  whining.]  To 
uttera  plaintive  cry,  complain  in  a  shrill,  long-drawn 


Whimbrel. 
bird  allied  to  the  curlew,  but  much 


tone,  complain,  in  a  mean,  unmanly  way.  —  n.  A 
plaintive  tone;  the  nasal  puerile  tone  of  mean  com¬ 
plaint  ;  mean  or  affected  complaint.  [AS.  hwinan, 
Dan.  hvine,  to  whine,  Ic.  hvina,  to  whiz,  whir,  kveina, 
to  wail,  Sw.  hvina,  to  whistle,  Skr.  kvun,  to  buzz, 
Goth,  kwainon,  to  mourn  ;  s.  rt.  whir,  whiz ,  whisk , 
whisper,  whimper,  wheeze.]  —  Whin'er,  n. 

Whinny,  hwin'nT,  v.  i.  [-nied  (-nid),  -nying.)  To 
utter  the  cry  of  a  horse;  to  neigh.  —  n.  The  cry  of 
a  horse;  a  neigh.  [Onomat.;  L.  hinnire .] 

Whinny,  «.  See  under  Whin. 

Whin-stone,  hwin'ston,  n.  ( Geol .)  Trap  or  green¬ 
stone,  —  a  provincial  name  given  to  basaltic  rocks, 
and  applied  by  miners  to  any  kind  of  dark-colored 
and  hard,  unstratified  rock/  [Scot,  guliyn,  green¬ 
stone,  Ic.  hwin,  resounding.] 

Whip,  hwip,  v.  t.  [whi ppei) (hwipt), -ping.]  Tostrike 
with  a  lash,  cord,  rod,  or  anything  lithe  ;  to  lash, 
beat;  to  drive  with  lashes;  to  punisn  with  the  whip, 
flog;  to  lash  (with  sarcasm,  abuse,  etc.);  to  strike, 
thrash,  beat  out  (grain)  by  striking;  to  beat  (cream, 
etc.)  into  froth;  to  sew  lightly,  form  into  gathers  by 
overcasting  a  rolled  edge  and  drawing  up  the  thread; 
to  overlay  (a  cord,  rope,  etc.)  with  other  cords;  to 
wrap,  in  wrap;  to  take  or  move  by  a  sudden  motion, 
jerk,  snatch.  ( Naut .)  To  hoist  or  purchase  b}' means 
of  a  whip;  to  secure  the  end  of  from  untwisting  by 
overcasting  it  with  yarn.  —  v.i.  To  move  nimbly, 
start  suddenly  and  do  anything.  —  n.  An  instru¬ 
ment  (as  a  thing  or  lash  attached  to  a  handle)  for 
driving  horses  or  other  animals,  or  for  correction;  a 
coachman,  or  driver  of  a  carriage.  (Mach.)  One 
of  the  arms  or  frames  of  a  windmill,  on  which  the 
sails  are  spread.  (.Naut.)  A  small  tackle  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  rope,  used  to  hoist  light  bodies.  (Eng.  politics.) 
A  member  of  Parliament  who  acts  as  executive  sec¬ 
retary  for  his  political  party,  in  effecting  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  its  members  when  their  votes  are  needed;  a 
whipper-in.  [ME.  whippe,  quippe,  a  scourge.  1).  trip- 
pen,  to  whip,  hasten,  OD.  wippe,  a  scourge,  LG.  imp- 
pen,  Dan.  vippe,  to  see-saw,  Sw.  vippa,  to  wag,  jerk, 
scourge,  vips  !  quick  1 ;  prob.  s.  rt.  vibrate,  quip.]  — 
To  whip  in.  To  drive  in  or  keep  from  scattering,  as 
hounds  in  a  hunt;  to  collect  in  and  keep  from  scat¬ 
tering,  as  members  of  a  legislative  body,  of  a  party, 
etc.  —  Whip'graft,  v.  t.  To  graft  by  cutting  the  cion 
|  and  stock  in  a  sloping  direction,  so  as  to  fit  each 
other,  and  by  inserting  a  tongue  on  the  cion  into  a 
slit  in  the  stock. —  Whip'p  er,  n.  One  who  whips; 
esp.,  an  officer  who  inflicts  tire  penalty  of  legal  whip¬ 
ping;  one  who  raises  coal  with  a  tackle  from  a  ship’s 
lold.  — Whip'saw,  n.  A  saw  usually  set  in  a  frame, 
for  dividing  timber  lengthwise,  and  commonly 
worked  by  2  persons.  —  Whip'ster,  n.  A  nimble 
little  fellow.  — Whip'-cord,  n.  A  kind  of  hard-twist¬ 
ed  or  braided  cord,  sometimes  used  for  making  lash¬ 
es.  — lash,  n.  The  lash  of  a  whip.  — staff,  n. ;  pi. 
-staffs.  (Naut.)  A  bar  by  which  the  rudder  is 
turned;  a  tiller. — stock,  n.  The  rod  or  staff  to 
which  the  lash  of  a  whip  is  fastened;  sometimes,  the 
whole  whip.  —  Whip'per-in',  n.  A  huntsman  who 
keeps  the  hounds  from  wandering,  and  whips  them 
in,  if  necessary,  to  the  line  of  chase;  one  who  en¬ 
forces  the  discipline  of  a  party,  and  urges  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  members  on  all  necessary  occasions. — 
-snap'per,  n.  A  diminutive,  insignificant  person. — 
Whip'ping-post,  n.  A  post  to  which  offenders  are 
tied  to  be  whipped.  —  Whip'pletree,  hwip'pl-tre,  n. 
The  bar  to  which  the  traces  or  tugs  of  a  harness  are 
fastened;  whitfletree;  swingletree.  [E.  whip  pie,  freq. 
of  whip,  to  swing  quickly,  and  tree,  piece  of  wood.] 

Whip'-poor- 
will,  hwip'- 
pdor-wil,  n. 

An  Amer. 
nocturnal 
insecti  vo- 
1  rous  bird  of 
the  g  oat- 
sucker  fam¬ 
ily,  allied  to 
i  the  night- 

hawk,  so  Whip-poor-will. 

I  called  from  its  note. 

Whir,  hwer,  v.  i.  To  whirl  round  with  noise  ;  to  fly 
with  a  buzzing  or  whizzing  sound.  —  n.  A  buzzing 
or  whizzing  sound  produced  by  the  rapid  or  whirling 
motion  of  anything.  [Onomat.;  cf.  whirl,  ivhiz; 
Dan.  hvirre,  Sw.  dial,  hwirra,  to  whirl,  twirl.]  — 
Whirl,  hwSrl,  v.  t.  [whirled  (hwerld),  whirling.] 
To  turn  round  rapidly;  to  cause  to  rotate  with  ve- 


siin,  cube,  Jyj] ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxboN,  chair,  get. 
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076 


WHITE 


Whirligig 


Whirling-table. 

a,  foot-board  ;  b,  wheel ;  c,  pulley  ; 
d,  arm ;  e,  f,  uprights. 


locity;  to  remove  quickly  with  a  revolving  motion. 

—  v.  i.  To  be  turned  round  rapidly,  move  round 
with  velocity,  gyrate;  to  move  hastily.  —  n.  A  turn¬ 
ing  with  rapidity  or  velocity;  rapid  rotation;  any¬ 
thing  that  moves  or  is  turned  witli  velocity,  esp.  on 
an  axis  or  pivot;  a  revolving  hook  used  in  twisting. 
(Bot.  &  Conch.)  A  whorl.  [OD.  wervelen,  Dan. 
hvirvle,  Ic.  kvirjfa ,  to  whirl,  freq.  of  hverfa ,  to  turn 
round;  s.  rt.  warble.) —  WhirKer,  n.  —  Whirlpool, 
n.  An  eddy  ot  water;  a  vortex-or  gulf  in  which  the 
water  moves  round  in  a  circle.  —  Whirl'wind,  n.  A 
violent  wind  moving  in  a  circle  round  its  axis,  and 
having  a  progressive  motion.  [1c.  hvirfilvinclr.]  — 
Whirl'-bat,  n.  Anything  moved  with  a  whirl  as 
preparatory  for  a  blow,  or  to 
augment  the  force  of  it :  the 
c  e  s  t  u  s  of  ancient  boxers.  — 

-bone,  n.  The  patella  ;  cap  of 
the  knee;  knee-pan.  —  Whirl 'i- 
gig,  -T-gig,  n.  A  child’s  toy, 
spun  or  whirled  around  like  a 
wheel  upon  an  axis,  or  like  a 
top.  —  (Entom.)  An  aquatic  beetle  having  a  metallic 
luster,  which  lives  on  the  surface  of  water,  and 
moves  rap¬ 
idly  in  a  gy¬ 
rating  man¬ 
ner;  whirl- 
wig;  water 
flea.  — 

Whirl'ing- 
t  a 7  b  1  e ,  n. 

An  appara¬ 
tus  consist¬ 
ing  of  re¬ 
volving 
disks,  with 
weights, 
pulley  s, 
etc.,  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  laws  of  centrifugal  forces,  etc. 

Whisk,  hwisk,  n.  Act  of  whisking;  a  rapid,  sweeping 
motion,  as  of  something  light ;  a  small  bunch  of 
grass,  straw,  hair,  etc.,  used  for  a  brush  ;  a  brush;  a 
small  culinary  instrument  for  whisking  or  beating 
eggs,  etc.;  part  of  a  woman’s  dress;  a  kind  of  tippet. 

—  v.t.  [whisked  ''hwiskt),  whisking.]  To  sweep, 
brush,  or  agitate  with  a  light,  rapid  motion,  as  the 
dust  from  a  table,  o.  the  white  of  eggs  into  a  froth; 
to  move  with  a  quick,  sweeping  motion.  —  y.  i.  To 
move  nimbly  and  with  velocity.  [Dan.  vi<ke,  Sw. 
viska,  to  wipe,  sponge,  Dan.  visk,  a  wisp,  rubber, 
Sw.  viska,  a  whisk,  Ic.  visk,  a  wisp  of  hay,  G.  wi  chen, 
to  wipe,  whisk,  rub,  icisch,  a  whisk,  clout.] — Whisk'- 
er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  whisks,  or  moves  with 
a  quick,  sweeping  motion  ;  that  part  of  the  beard 
which  grows  upon  the  sides  of  the  face,  or  the  cheeks; 
formerly,  the  hair  of  the  upper  lip,  or  mustache;  the 
long,  projecting  hairs  growing  at  the  sides  of  the 
mouth  of  a  cat,  etc.  — Whisk'ered,  -5rd,  a.  Formed 
into,  furnished  with,  or  having,  whiskers. 

Whisky,  -key,  hwis'kf,  n.  An  intoxicating  spirit  dis¬ 
tilled  from  barley,  wheat,  rye,  or  maize.  [Ga.  wisge- 
heatha ,  whisky,  lit.  water  of  life,  cf.  F.  can.  cle  vie, 
brandy:  see  Usquebaugh.] 

Whisper,  hwis'per,  v.  i.  [-pered  (-perd),  -pering.] 
To  speak  softly,  or  under  the  breath;  to  utter  words 
without  sonant  breath;  to  make  a  low,  sibilant  sound 
or  noise;  to  speak  with  suspicion,  or  timorous  cau- 
;  to  plot  secretly,  devise  mischief.  —  v.  t.  To 
utter  in  a  low,  and  not  vocal,  tone  ;  to  address  in  a 
whisper,  or  low  voice.  —  ?;.  A  low,  soft,  sibilant 
voice  ;  words  uttered  with  such  a  voice;  a  cautious 
or  timorous  speech;  something  communicated  in  se¬ 
cret.  [Onomat.;  O  Northumbrian  hwisprian,  OD. 
wisperen,  G.  wispeln,  Ic.  hviskra,  to  whisper.]  — 
Whis'perer,  n.  One  who  whispers;  one  who  tells  se¬ 
crets;  one  who  slanders  secretly;  atattler;  backbiter; 
slanderer. 

Whist,  hwist,  a.  Not  speaking;  not  making  a  noise  ; 
silent;  mute;  still.  —  n.  A  game  at  cards,  —  so  called 
because  it  requires  silence  or  close  attention.—  interj. 
Be  silent;  be  still;  hush.  [ME.  (i.iterj.),  be  silent; 
cf.  L.  st!  G.  st!  pst!  hist !  nush  ;  :  see  Hist.] 

Whistle,  hwis'sl,  v.  i.  [whistled  (-sld),  whistling.] 
To  utter  a  kind  of  musical  ound,  by  pressing  the 
breath  through  a  small  orifice  tormed  by  contracting 
the  lips;  to  make  a  shrill  sound  with  a  wind  instru¬ 
ment,  or  with  a  steam  whistle;  to  blow  a  sharp,  shrill 
tone;  to  sound  shrill,  or  like  a  pipe. —  v.  t.  To  form, 
utter,  or  modulate  by  whistling  ;  to  send,  direct,  sig¬ 


nal,  or  call  by  a  whistle.  —  n.  A  sharp,  shrill  sound, 
made  by  pressing  the  breath  through  a  small  orifice 
of  the  lips,  or  through  an  instrument  which  gives  a 
similar  sound;  the  sound  used  by  a  sportsman  in  call- 
ing  his  dogs;  the  shrill  note  ofabird;  the  shrill  sound 
made  by  wind  passing  among  trees  or  through  crev¬ 
ices  ;  shrill  noise  of  steam  or  gas  escaping  through  a 
small  orifice  or  impinging  against  the  edge  of  a  brass 
cup;  an  instrument  producing  a  sound  like  that  made 
by  the  passage  of  breath  through  the  compressed  lips; 
the  mouth,  as  the  organ  of  whistling.  [AS.  hwistlan , 
to  whistle,  Dan.  hvisle,  to  whistle,  hise.l  — Whis'tler, 
hwis'ler,  n.  One  who  whistles.  [AS.  hwistlere.) 

Whit,  hwit,  n.  The  smallest  part  or  particle  imagina¬ 
ble;  a  bit;  jot,—  used  adverbially.  [ME.  wight,  AS. 
wiht,  a  wight,  person,  whit,  bit;  s.  rt.  aught,  naught : 
see  Wight.] 

White,  hwit,  a.  Having  the  color  of  pure  snow  ;  re¬ 
flecting  to  the  eye  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  com¬ 
bined  ;  destitute  of  color,  as  in  the  clieeks  ;  pale  ; 
pure;  clean;  free  from  spot  or  blemish;  gray,  as  the 
effect  of  age  ;  having  colorless  hair;  free  from  that 
which  denies,  disturbs,  etc.  ;  innocent;  fortunate; 
happy;  favorable.  —  ?!.  The  color  of  pure  snow; 
one  of  the  natural  colors  of  bodies,  yet  not  strictly  a 
color,  but  a  composition  of  all  the  colors;  something 
having  the  color  of  snow,  or  reflecting  to  the  eye  the 
rays  of  light  unseparated;  the  center  of  a  mark  at 
which  an  arrow  or  other  missile  is  shot,  —  formerly 
painted  white;  one  of  the  white  race  of  men.  —  v.  t. 
To  make  white,  whiten,  whitewash.  [AS.  hivit,  Ic. 
hviir,  D.  wit,  Goth,  hweits,  OHG.  hwiz,  G.  iveiss,  Skr. 
qveta,  white,  gvit,  to  be  white,  shine.]  —  White 
feather.  A  mark  of  cowardice. —  W.  friar.  A  men¬ 
dicant  monk  of  the  Carmelite  Order, — so  called  from 
the  white  cloaks  worn  by  members  of  the  order; 
any  monk  dressed  in  white.  —  IF.  heat.  The  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  bodies  become  incandescent,  and 
appear  white  from  the  bright  light  which  they 
emit.  —  W.  lead.  A  carbonate  of  lead,  used  in  paint¬ 
ing  and  for  other  purposes;  ceruse.  (Min.)  A  native 
carbonate  of  lead.—  W.  lie.  A  comparatively  ve¬ 
nial  falsehood. —  IF.  squall.  ( Naut .)  A  sudden  gust 
of  wind  which  comes  up  without  being  marked  in 
its  approach  by  the  clouds,  and  is  attended  with 
white,  broken  water,  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. —  IF. 
swelling.  (Med  )  A  scrofulous  or  rheumatic  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  knee,  or  of  the  ankle,  wrist,  or  elbow,  with 
acu?e  or  chronic  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
cartilage,  and  bone  :  a  lingering,  chronic  tumor,  of 
almost  any  kind.  —  IF.  wine.  Any  wine  of  a  clear, 
transparent  color,  bordering  on  white,  as  Madeira, 
Sherry,  etc.,  —  opp.  to  wine  of  a  deep-red  color,  as 
Port. —  Whites,  liwitz,  n.  pi.  (Med.)  A  discharge 
of  a  white,  yellowish,  or  greenish  mucus,  from  tne 
vagina;  leucorrhea;  fluor  albus.  — Whit'en,  hwlt'n, 
v.  t.  [-ENED  (-nd),  -ening.]  To  make  white,  bleach, 
blancn.  —  v.  i.  To  grow  white,  turn  or  become 
white,  or  whiter.  [ME.  hwitev,  to  become  white, 
whitenen,  to  make  white.]  —  Whit'ener,  n.  One 
who  bleaches  or  makes  white.  —  Wh.ite'nesB,  «. 
State  or  quality  of  being  white  ;  paleness;  freedom 
from  stain  or  blemish;  purity  ;  cleanness.  —  Whit'- 
ish,  a.  Somewhat  white ;  white  in  a  moderate 
degree.  (Bot.)  Having  a  color  like  white  some¬ 
what  soiled;  covered  with  an  opaque  white  powder. 
—  Whit'ishness,  ??.  —  Whit'ing,  n.  (Ichth.)  A  sea- 
fish,  allied  to  the  cod,  valued  on  account  of  its  del¬ 


icacy  and  lightness  as  an  article  of  food.  Ground 
chalk,  carefully  cleaned  from  all  stony  matter,  used 
for  polishing  metal,  etc.  —  White'wash,  -wosh,  n. 
A  wash  or  liquid  composition  for  whitening  some¬ 
thing,  making  the  skin  fair,  etc.  ;  a  composition  of 
lime  and  water,  or  of  whiting,  size,  and  water,  used 
for  whitening  the  plaster  "of  walls,  etc. — v.  t. 
[WHITEWASHED  (-WOsht),  -WASHING.]  To  COVer 
with  a  white  liquid  composition,  as  with  lime  and 
water,  etc. ;  to  make  white,  give  a  fair  external  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  to  clear  (an  insolvent  or  bankrupt)  of 
debts  he  owes;  to  clear  an  accused  person  of  charges 
brought  against  him, —  esp.  by  suppression  of  facts. 


fim,  iaoie,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  2nd,  eve,  term ;  In,  Ice ;  Odd,  tone,  6r ; 
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-  Whitc'washer,  n, — White'-b&it,  n.  A  very  small, 
delicate  fish  of  the 
herring  kind.  — 

-liv'ered,  -8rd,  a. 

Having  a  pale 
look;  feeble;  cow¬ 
ardly.  —  -meat.  «. 

Food  made  of 
milk,  butter,  lute-bait, 

cheese,  eggs,  etc.  ;  young  or  delicate  flesh  or  food, 
ns  veal,  poultry,  rabbits,  etc.  ;  breast,  etc.,  of  chick¬ 
ens  and  turkeys.  — smith,  n.  One  who  works  in 
tinned  iron,  or  white  iron  ;  a  worker  in  iron  who 
finishes  or  polishes  the  work,  disting,  from  one  who 
forges  it. — weed,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Chry- 
tanthemum;  the  ox-eye  daisy, — so  called  from  the 
color  of  its  flowers.  —  Whit'leather,  hwtt'lether, 
7i.  Leather  dressed  with  alum,  salt,  etc.,  remark¬ 
able  for  its  pliability  and  toughness;  a  broad,  tough, 
white  ligament  on  the  neck  of  quadrupeds,  which 
supports  the  weight  of  the  head;  paxwax. —  Whit'- 
sun,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  observed  at  Whitsuntide.  — 
Whit'sunday,  -sn-dT,  -suntide,  -sn-tld,  n.  ( Eccl .) 
The  7th  Sunday  after  Easter,  a  festival  commemo¬ 
rative  of  the  descent  of  the  Iloly  Spirit  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  —  so  called,  because,  in  the  primitive 
church,  those  newly  baptized  appeared  at  church 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost  in  white  garments. 

Whither,  hwith'er,  adv.  To  what  place,  —  used  in¬ 
terrogatively  ;  to  what  or  which  place, —  relatively, 
to  what;  to  what  point  or  degree;  whereunto;  where¬ 
to.  [Whither  is  now,  to  a  great  extent,  obsolete,  ex¬ 
cept  in  poetry,  or  in  compositions  of  a  grave  char¬ 
acter:  where  has  taken  its  place.]  [AS.  hwider,  Goth. 
hicadre;  s.  rt.  whether  (q.  v.),  hither .] — Whith'er- 
Boev'er,  adv.  To  whatever  place.—  Whith'erward, 
adv.  In  what  direction;  toward  what  place.  [ME. 
whidenvard.] 

Whiting,  Whitleather,  Whitsunday,  etc.  See  White. 

Whitlow,  hwit'lo,  n.  (Med.)  An  inflammation  of  a 
linger  or  toe,  terminating  usually  in  suppuration  ;  a 
felon;  paronychia.  [Lit.,  quick-flaw,  a  flaw,  or  flak¬ 
ing  off  of  skin  about  the  quick  of  the  nail ;  ProvE. 
whickflaw,  a  whitlow  ( which  =quick,  alive),  Ic.  kri- 
ka,  the  quick  of  the  nail  or  of  a  horse’s  hoof,  and  Sw. 
flaga,  acrack,  breach,  lc.flagna,  to  flake  off,  slough.] 

Whittle,  hwit'tl,  n.  A  knife  ;  a  pocket,  sheath,  or 
clasp-knife.  —  v.  t.  [whittled  (-tld),  -tling.J  To 

?are  or  cut  off  the  surface  of  with  a  small  knife. — v.  i. 
'o  cut  or  shape  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  small  knife. 

WME.  thivitel,  a  knife,  AS.  thwitan,  to  cut,  pare.] 
hittle,  hwit'tl,  n.  A  grayish,  coarse,  double  blank¬ 
et  worn  by  west  countrywomen,  in  Eng.,  over  the 
shoulders.  [AS.  hwitel,  Ic.  hritill,  a  blanket,  fr.  AS. 
hwit,  Ic.  hvitr  =  E.  white,  q.  v.  :  cf.  E.  blanket,  fr. 
F.  blanc,  white.] 

Whiz,  hwiz,  v.  i.  [whizzed  (hwizd),  -zing.]  To  make 
a  humming  or  liissing  sound,  like  an  arrow  or  ball 
flying  through  the  air.  —  n.  A  hissing  and  humming 
souna^  [Onoinat.;  s.  rt.  wheeze,  Ic.  hvissa,  to  hiss.] 
Who,  hoo,  pron.  |  possess,  whose  ;  object,  whom.]  A 
relative  or  interrogative  pronoun,  used  always  sub¬ 
stantively,  and  either  as  sing,  or  pi.;  what  or  which 
person  or  persons.  [  Who  and  whom,  as  relative  pro¬ 
nouns,  are  used  of  persons  only,  corresponding  to 
which,  as  applied  to  tilings.  Who,  whose,  and  ivhom, 
as  compound  relatives,  are  also  used  of  persons 
only,  meaning  the  person  that;  the  persons  that;  the 
one  that.]  [AS.,  nom.  hwa,  masc.  and  fern.,  hivset, 
neuter  ;  gen.  hwses,  all  genders  ;  dat.  hwdm,  hiveem, 
all  genders  ;  acc.  hwone,  masc.  and  fern.,  hwset, 
neut.  ;  instrumental,  hwi,  hivp  =  E.  why;  D.  wie, 
Ic.  hver,  G.  iver,  Goth,  lavas,  L.  quis,  Lithuan.  and 
Skr.  has,  who  ;  D.  wat,  Ic.  hrat,  G.  was,  Goth,  hwa 
or  hwata,  L.  quid,  Skr.  kim,  what,  kam,  whom  ;  s.  rt. 
when,  where,  ichether,  which,  whither,  ivhy ^quiddity, 
quality,  quantity .]  —  Whoev'er,  pron.  Whatever 
person  ;  any  one  without  exception  ;  any  person 
whatever.— Whom,  lioom, pron.  Objective  of  Who. 
—  Whom/soe,,'er,  pron.  Obj.  of  Whosoever.— 
Whose,  hoon,  pron.  Poss.  of  Who  or  Which. — 
Who'soev'er, pron.  Whatever  person;  any  person 
whatever  that.  —  Whose'soever,  ]>ron.  Possess,  of 
Whosoever. 

Whoa,  hwo,  interj.  See  IIo. 

Whole,  hoi,  «.  Containing  the  total  amount,  number, 
etc.;  not  defective  or  imperfect;  unimpaired;  unin¬ 
jured  ;  possessing,  or  being  in  a  state  of,  health  and 
soundness  ;  all ;  complete  ;  entire  ;  integral  ;  undi¬ 
vided  ;  unbroken  ;  sound  ;  well.  -  n.  The  entire 
thing;  entire  assemblage  of  parts;  totality;  a  regular 


Whole  Notes. 


Sale  of  goods  by  the  piece  or 
:  quantity,  as  disting,  from  retail.  —  a.  lluying 
-elling  by  the  piece  or  quantity;  of,  or  pert,  to. 


combination  of  parts;  a  system;  amount;  aggregate; 
gross.  [ME.  hoi,  hoot,  AS.  hal,  D.  and  Dan.  heel,  Ic. 
heill,  Goth,  hails;  s.  rt.  Gr.  halos,  good,  hale,  Skr.  kal- 
ya,  healthy,  hale,  E.  hale,  heal,  holy.]  — Whole  blood. 
( Law  of  Descent.  )  Blood  compounded  wholly  of  the 
same  ingredients ;  blood  derived  from  the  same 
couple  of  ancestors.  —  W.  Notes.  (Mm.)  The  note 
which  repre-r 
sents  a  tone  of 
longest  dura¬ 
tion  in  com- 
m  o  n  use;  a 
semi  breve.  — 

U pon  the  w. 

Considering  all  things,  or  the  whole  ;  in  view  of  all 
the  circumstances  or  conditions. — Whole'ness,  n. 
—  Whole'sale, -sal,  ??. 
large 
and  se 

the  trade  "by*  the  piece  or  quantity;  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties  :  extensive  and  indiscriminate.  —  By  wholesale. 
In  the  mass;  in  large  quantities  without  distinction 
or  discrimination.— Whole'some,  -sum,  a.  Tending 
to  promote  health;  favoring  health  ;  contributing, to 
the  health  of  the  mind;  favorable  to  morals,  religion 
or  prosperity ;  salubrious;  sound;  salutary;  useful; 
kindly.  [Ic.  heilsamr .]  —  Wholesomely,  adr.  — 
Whole'someness,  n. —  Whol'ly,  -IT,  adv.  In  a  whole 
or  complete  manner;  entirely  ;  completely  ;  perfect¬ 
ly  ;  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things;  totally. 

Whom,  Whomsoever.  See  under  Who. 

Whoop,  Hoop,  hoop,  n.  A  shout  of  pursuit  or  of  war; 
a  halloo  ;  a  sonorous  inspiration  ;  a  hoot,  as  of  an 
owl.  —  V.  i.  [WHOOPED  (hoopt),  WHOOPING.]  To 
utter  a  loud  cry  of  eagerness,  enthusiasm,  or  enjoy 
ment;  to  utter  aloud,  shrill,  prolonged  sound,  cougl 
with  a  sonorous  inspiration  ;  to  cry  out,  shout 
hoot,  as  an  owl.  [ME.  houpen,  F.  houper,  to  hoo]i 
call  to  a  distance,  Goth,  hwopjan,  to  boast;  s.  rt.  huh 
bub.] -Whoop'ing- 
cough,  -kawf, n.  (Med.) 

A  violent,  convulsive 
cough,  consisting  of 
several  expirations,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  sonorous  in¬ 
spiration  or  whoop; 
chin  -  cough  ;  hooping- 
cough.  — crane,  n.  A 
crane  having  along 
neck  and  bill,  —  named 
fr.  its  note.  —  Whop'- 
per,  n.  Anything  un¬ 
commonly  large,  ap¬ 
plied  esp.  to  a  mon¬ 
strous  lie. 

Whop,  hwop,  v.  t.  To 
beat  severely;  to  turn 
over  suddenly.  —  n.  A 
sudden  fall,  or  the  sud¬ 
denness  of  striking  in  a 
fall.  [Same  as  Wiiap, 
q.  v.]  —  Whop'per,  n. 

Whore,  hor,  n.  A  woman 

,  who  practices  unlawful  sexual  commerce  with  men, 
esp.  one  who  does  it  for  hire  ;  harlot ;  courtesan  ; 
prostitute;  strumpet;  wench;  concubine. — v.i.  To 
have  unlawful  sexual  commerce.  [ME.  liore,  Ic. 
hora,  fern,  of  horr,  an  adulterer,  fr.  hor,  adultery, 
D.  hoer,  OHG.  hvora,  Goth,  hors,  adulterer,  Slavon¬ 
ic  kuruva,  an  adulteress ;  prob.  s.  rt.  L.  cams,  lov¬ 
ing,  Skr.  charu,  beautiful,  kan,  to  love,  kama,  love, 
desire,  kamaga,  a  lascivious  woman.]  — Whor'ish, 
a.  Resembling  a  who,-e  in  character  or  conduct ; 
incontinent;  lewd:  unchaste.  —  Whore'dom,  -dnm, 
n.  Practice  of  unlawful  commerce  with  the  other 
sex:  fornication  ;  lewdness.  (Script.)  Idolatry. — 
Whore'master.n.  A  man 
who  practices  lewdness; 
a  lecher;  one  who  keeps 
or  procures  whores  for 
others;  a  pimp;  procurer. 

— Whore'monger,  -mnn- 
ger,  ii.  A  whoremaster; 
lecher;  a  man  who  fre¬ 
quents  the  society  of 
whores. 

Whorl,  hwerl  or  hwflrl,  n. 

(Hot.)  An  arrangement 
of  a  number  of  leaves, 

flowers,  or  other  organs,  „  . . 

around  a  stem,  in  the  Whorls.  (Bot.) 


Whooping-erane. 


sun,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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same  plane  with  each  other.  (Conch.)  A  wreath  or 
turn  of  the  spire  of  a  univalve.  [S.  rt.  AS.  hweorfu , 
a  spindle,  hweorfan ,  to  turn,  E.  whirl,  wharf.] 
Whortleberry,  hw£rt'l-b£r/'rY,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  or 
shrub,  audits  small, round,  edible  berry;  the  huckle¬ 
berry.  [AS.  ivyrtil,  dim.  of  wyrt,  a  wart,  q.  v.] 
Whose.  Whosoever,  etc.  See  under  Who. 

Whur,  hwer,  v.  i.  To  make  a  rough  humming  sound, 
like  one  who  pronounces  the  letter  r  with  too  much 
force;  to  snarl  or  growl,  as  a  dog.  —  n.  A  humming 
sound  like  that  of  a  body  moving  through  the  »ir 
with  velocity;  whir.  [Same  as  wnir,  q.  v.J 
Why,  hwi,  adv.  For  what  cause,  reason,  or  purpose;  on 
what  account, — used  interrogatively:  for  which  rea¬ 
son  or  cause,  on  what  account,  for  what,  —  relative¬ 
ly;  the  reason  or  cause  for  which,  —  used  as  a  com¬ 
pound  relative.  [  Why  is  used  sometimes  emphati¬ 
cally,  or  as  an  expletive.]  [Instr.  case  of  who  (AS. 
hwi,  hwy),  q.  v.  ;  AS.  for  hwig  =  E.  (for)  why,  Ic., 
Dan.,  and  Sw.  hvi,  Goth,  hire,  why;  s.  rt.  how.] 
Wick,  wik,  n.  A  loosely  twisted  or  woven  cord  or  nar¬ 
row  fabric  which  by  capillary  attraction  draws  up 
a  steady  supply  of  oil,  melted  tallow,  etc.,  to  feed  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle.  [AS.  weoca,  OD.  wiecke, 
Dan.  vsege,  a  wick,  LG.  weke,  lint  for  a  wound;  s.  rt. 
E.  weak  =  AS.  wac,  fr.  wican,  to  give  way,  OD. 
weeck,  soft,  LG.  week,  soft,  weken,  to  soften,  thaw, 
Dan.  veg,  pliant,  vige,  to  yield,  Norweg.  vik,  a  skein 
of  thread,  also  a  bend,  tr.  vika,  to  bend,  yield,  E. 
ireak,  wicker.]  —  Wick'ing,  n.  The  material  of 
which  wicks  are  made. 

Wicked,  wik'ed,  a.  Evil  in  principle  or  practice;  con¬ 
trary  to  the  moral  law;  addicted  to  vice;  iniquitous; 
sinful;  criminal;  guilty;  immoral;  unrighteous;  un¬ 
holy;  irreligious;  ungodly;'  profane;  atrocious;  ne¬ 
farious  ;  heinous  ;  flagrant  ;  profligate  ;  flagitious  ; 
abandoned.  [ME.  wikke,  bad,  evil,  lit.  witch-like, 
AS.  wicca,  a  wizard,  wicce,  a  witch,  q.  v.]  —  Wick'- 
edly,  adv.  —  Wick'edness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  wicked;  a  wicked  thing  or  act;  sin;  sinfulness; 
guilt;  iniquity;  immorality ;  vice;  baseness;  villainy; 
irreligion;  impiety;  unholiness;  ungodliness;  atroci¬ 
ty;  flagitiousness. 

Wicker,  wik'er,  a.  Made  of,  or  covered  with,  twigs  or 
osiers.  —  n.  A  small  twig  or  osier;  a  rod  for  making 
basket-work,  etc.  [ME.  wycker,  osier,  AS.  wican,  to 
give  way,  bend  (see  Wick  and  Weak),  OSw.  wika, 
to  bend',  wickla,  to  wrap  round,  week,  a  fold,  Sw. 
dial,  rikker,  the  willow,  fr,  veka,  to  bend,  soften, 
Sw.  vika,  to  fold,  double,  plait;  s.  rt.  Bavarian  wick- 
el,  tow  on  a  distaff,  in  G.,  a  roll,  whence  G.  wickeln, 
to  wind  up,  roll  up,  wrap  up.] 

Wicket,  wik'et,  n.  A  small  gate  or  door,  esp.  one 
forming  part  of  a  larger  door  or  gate;  a  small  frame¬ 
work  of  rods,  used  in  playing  cricket,  orig.  formed 
like  agate.  [ME.  and  OF.  iviket,  also  O.  and  NormF. 
riquet,  Proven,  guisquet,  a  small  door,  esp.  within  a 
larger  one,  Ic.  vikja,  AS.  wikan,  to  give  way  (see 
Weak),  OD.  ivicket,  a  wicket,  fr.  wicken ,  to  wag; 
peril,  s.  rt.  wink.] 

Wide,  wld,  a.  Having  a  great  extent  every  way;  spa¬ 
cious;  vast;  having  considerable  distance  or  extent 
between  the  sides;  not  narrow;  of  a  certain  measure 
between  the  sides  ;  remote  ;  distant ;  broad  ;  exten¬ 
sive;  large;  liberal;  comprehensive. —  adv.  To  a  dis¬ 
tance;  far;  far  from;  widely.  [AS.  wid,  Ic.  vidhr, 
Sw.  and  Dan.  v id,  G.  weit.]  —  Wide'ly,  -IT,  adv.  In 
a  wide  manner;  to  a  wide  degree;  far;  extensively; 
very  much;  to  a  great  degree.— Wid'en,  wld'n,  v.t. 
[-ENED  (-nd),  -eking.]  To  make  wide  or  wider.—  r. 
i.  To  grow  wide  or  wider;  to  enlarge.  —  Wide'ness, 
Quality  or  state  of  being  wide;  breadth;  width; 


large  extent  in  all  directions.  —  Width,  n 
of  being  wide;  extent  from  side  to  side 
wideness.  [Ic.  vidd.] 

Wlde^a-wake',  a.  On  the 
alert;  ready;  knowing; 
earnest. — n.  A  broad- 
brimmed,  low-crowned, 
felt  hat. 

Widgeon,  wij'un,  n.  A 
hand  some  migratory 
herbivorous  aquatic 
bird,  allied  to  the 
ducks.  [F.  vigeon,  grn- 
geon,  prob.  fr.  Dan. 
and  Sw.  vinge,  a  wing, 

Norweg.  vingla,  to  flut¬ 
ter,  flap:  see  Wing.] 

Widow,  wid'o,  n.  A  wom¬ 
an  who  has  lost  her 


Quality 

breadth; 


Widgeon. 


husband  by  death,  and  has  not  married  again. —  r.t. 
[widowed  (-od),  -owing.]  To  bereave  of  a  husband; 
to  deprive  of  one  who  is  loved,  make  desolate  or  bare, 
bereave.  [AS.  widwe,  OHG.  wituwa,  Goth,  widuwo, 
widowo,  L.  vidua,  a  widow,  fern,  of  viduus,  bereft  of 
(whence  E.  void,  also  Sp.  vidua,  F.  veuve,  a  widow); 
also  W.  gweddw,  Russ,  vdova,  Skr.  vidhava,  a  widow’ 
fr.  vindh,  to  lack.]  —  Wid'ower,  -o-er,  n.  A  man  who 
has  lost  his  wife  by  death,  and  has  not  married  again. 
[ME.  ividwer,  G .  wittwer.]  —  Wid'owhood,  n.  State 
of  being  a  widow;  also,  rarely,  state  of  being  a  wid¬ 
ower. 

Width.  See  under  Wide. 

Wield,  weld,  v.  t.  To  use  with  full  command  or  pow¬ 
er,  as  a  thing  not  too  heavy  for  the  holder;  to  use  or 
employ,  control;  to  swing,  sway,  manage,  handle. 
[AS.  gewyldan,  Ic.  valda,  to  wield,  AS.  wealdan, 
OHG.  ivaltan,  Goth,  waldan,  Lithuan.  waldyti,  to 
govern,  rule,  Ic.  valda,  to  wield :  s.  rt.  valid.]  — 
Wield'er,  n.  One  who  wields  or  employs  ;  a  man¬ 
ager. 

Wife,  wlf,  n. ;  pi.  Wives,  wTvz.  A  woman,  adult  fe¬ 
male, —  used  only  in  certain  compounds  and  phrases; 
the  lawful  consort  of  a  man;  a  woman  united  to  a 
man  in  wedlock.  [AS.  wif,  D.  wijf  a  woman,  wife, 
Ic.  vif  Dan.  viv,  G.  tveib  —  E.  woman,  q.  v.] — Wife'- 
hood,  -hdbd,  n.  State  and  character  of  a  wife.  — 
Wife'ly,  -IT,  a.  Becoming  or  like,  pert,  or  suitable 
to,  a  wife.— Wive,  wiv,  v.  i.  [wived  (wlvd),  wiv¬ 
ing.]  To  marry, —  said  of  a  man.  —  v.  t.  To  match 
to,  provide  with,  or  take  for,  a  wife;  to  wed  (a  wife). 

W  AS.  ivifian.] 

ig,  wig,  n.  An  artificial  covering  of  hair  for  the 
head.  [Abbr.  of  periwig,  q.  v.,  and  see  Perhque.]  — 
Wigged,  wigd,  a.  Wearing  a  wig. 

Wigan,  wig'an,  n.  A  canvas-like  cotton  fabric,  used 
to  stiffen  and  protect  the  lower  part  of  pantaloons 
and  of  the  skirts  of  ladies’  dresses,  etc.  [Name  of  a 
manufacturing  town  in  Eng.] 

Wiggle,  wig'gl,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  move  to  and  fro  with  a 
quick,  jerking  motion;  to  squirm,  wriggle.  [See 
Wriggle.] 

Wight,  wit,  n.  A  being;  person,  — used  chiefly  in 
irony  or  burlesque,  or  m  humorous  language.  [AS. 
iviht ,  Ic.  vwttr,  a  wight,  D.  wicht,  a  child,  Dan.  vxtte, 
an  elf,  Goth,  waihts,  a  whit,  thing:  same  as  whit;  s. 
rt.  AS.  wegan,  to  move,  carry,  E.  weigh,  wag.] 
Wigwam,  wig'wom,  n.  An  Indian  cabin  or  hut  of  a 
conical  shape,  made  o  f 
bark  or  mats.  [Algonquin 
or  Massachusetts  w  e  k  , 

“his  house,”  or  “dwell¬ 
ing  place ;  ”  wekou-om-ut, 

“  in  his  (or  their)  house;  ” 
contr.  by  the  Eng.  to 
weekwam  and  wigwam.] 

Wild,  wild,  a.  Living  in  a 
state  of  nature;  not  tamed 
or  domesticated;  growing 
or  produced  without  cul¬ 
ture;  native;  desert;  not 
inhabited;  not  refined  by 
culture;  ferocious;  rude; 
not  submitted  to  restraint, 
training,  or  regulation 


Wigwam. 


turbulent;  violent;  inordinate;  fanciful;  visionary; 
crazy;  exposed  to  wind  and  sea;  unsheltered;  indi¬ 
cating  strong  emotion,  intense  excitement,  or  bewil¬ 
derment.  —  n.  An  uninhabited  and  uncultivated 
tract  or  region;  a  forest  or  sandy  desert;  wilderness. 
[AS.,  D.,  and  G.;  Ic.  villr,  for  mldr,  wild,  astray,  be¬ 
wildered,  confused,  Goth,  wiltheis,  wild,  unculti¬ 
vated,  prob.  orig.  actuated  by  will  (=  AS.  willa ):  cf. 
W.  gwyllt,  wild,  savage,  gwyllys,  the  will,  q.v.;  s.  rt. 
bewilder:  see  Will.1  Wild  is  prefixed  to  the  names 
of  many  plants,  to  distinguish  them  fr.  such  as  are 
cultivated  in  gardens.  —  W .  boar.  An  animal  of  the 
hog  kind 
from  which  1 
the  domesti- s 
cated  swine 
is  descended. 

—  W.  cat.  An 
a  n  i  m  a  1  of 
the  cat  fam¬ 
ily,  stronger 
a  n  d  fiercer 
than  the  do¬ 
mestic  cat, 
destruc  t  i  v  e 

to  small  domestic  animals.  —  W.  goose  chase.  The 


Wild  Cat. 


km,  fame,  far,  pkss  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  tSrm  ;  Tn.  Ice ;  Odd,  tone,  or; 
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pursuit  of  something  ns  unlikely  to  be  caught  ns  a 
wild  goose.  —  To  sow  one’s  iv.  oat's.  To  pass  through 
a  season  of  wild  nnd  thoughtless  dissipation,  as  in 
youth.  —  Wild'ing,  n.  A  wild  crab-apple;  a  young 
tree  growing  without  cultivation.  — Wild'ly,  aclv. 
In  a  wild  condition  or  manner;  heedlessly:  irration¬ 
ally;  fiercely;  irregularly;  licentiously.— Wild'ness, 
n.  —  Wild'-fire,  a.  A  composition  of  inflammable 
materials,  which  when  inflamed  is  very  hard  to 
quench;  Greek  fire.— Wil'der,  wtl'dSr,  v.  t.  [-df.red 
(-dSrd), -dekino.]  To  cause  to  lose  the  way  or  track; 
to  bewilder.  —  Wil'derness,  n.  A  tract  of  land  or  re¬ 
gion  uncultivated  and  uninhabited  by  human  be¬ 
ings,  whetheraforest  or  a  wide,  barren  plain;  a  wild; 
waste;  desert;  part  of  a  garden,  etc.,  where  there  is 
unchecked  overgrowth  or  confusing  superabun¬ 
dance.  [ME.  wilder ne,  also  wildernesse,  a  desert, 
wild  place,  fr.  AS.  wilder ,  a  wild  animal,  abbr.  of 
wild  cleor ,  lit.  wild  deer.] 

Wile,  wll,  n.  A  trick  or  stratagem  practiced  for  in- 
snaring  or  deception.  [AS.  wil,  wile,  Ic.  vel,  vtcl,  an 
artifice,  fraud,  trick;  perh.  s.  rt.  Lithuan.  wylus ,  de¬ 
ceit,  wilt i,  to  deceive:  same  as  guile,  whence  beguile .] 
—  Wil'y,  wIl'T,  a.  [-iek;  -iest.]  Full  of,  etc.;  cun¬ 
ning;  artful;  tricky;  sly.  —  Wi'llly,  -1T-1T,  adv.  In 
a  wily  manner;  by  stratagem.  —  WiTiness,  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  wily;  guile. 

Wilful,  Wilfully,  etc.  See  Willful,  Willfully,  etc., 
under  Will. 

Wilk,  wilk,  n.  A  species  of  mollusk.  [See  Whelk.] 

Will,  wil,  ii.  The  faculty  or  power  of  mind  by  which 
we  decide  to  do  or  not  lo  do;  power  of  choosing;  fac¬ 
ulty  of  preferring  or  selecting  1  of  2  or  more  objects; 
choice  made ;  volition ;  choice  or  determination  of  one 
who  has  authority;  a  decree;  command;  strong  wish 
or  inclination;  that  which  is  strongly  desired.  {Law.) 
The  legal  declaration  of  a  person’s  mind,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  would  nave  his  property  or  es¬ 
tate  disposed  of  after  his  death;  testament;  devise. — 
v.  t.  [imp.  willed  (wTld)  and  would  (wdM);  p.  p. 
willed;  willing.]  This  verb  has  both  an  irregular 
and  a  regular  form  :  1.  Irregular.  (I  will,  thou 
wilt,  he  will ;  imp.  would ;  p.  p.  wanting.)  To  wish, 
desire;  as  an  auxiliary,  used  to  denote  futurity  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  subject  of  the  verb:  thus,  in  the  1st 
person,  “  I  ivill”  denotes  willingness,  consent,  prom¬ 
ise,  and  when  “  will  "  is  emphasized,  it  denotes  de¬ 
termination  or  fixed  purpose:  in  the  2d  and  3d  per¬ 
sons,  the  idea  of  simple  future  certainty  is  expressed: 
see  Shall. — 2.  Regular.  (Iwill,  thou  wiliest,  he  wills; 
imp.  &  p.  p.  willed.)  To  determine  by  an  act  of 
choice,  ordain,  decree;  to  give  or  direct  the  disposal 
of  by  testament;  to  bequeath,  devise.  —  v.  i.  To  ex¬ 
ercise  an  act  of  volition;  to  be  inclined  or  disposed; 
to  desire,  choose;  to  decide,  determine,  decree;  to 
order  or  direct  by  testament.  [AS.  willa,  D.  wil,  G. 
wille,  Russ,  volia,  L.  voluntas,  will,  desire,  wish  (n.), 
ME.  and  D.  willen,  G.  wo  Hen,  AS.  ivillan,  Ic.  and 
Sw.  vitja,  Dan.  ville,  L.  relle,  Gr.  boidesthai,  to  will, 
wish,  Skr.  vri,  to  choose,  select,  prefer;  s.  rt.  E.  well, 
weal,  wild,  voluntary,  voluptuous,  G.  wahl ,  choice.] 
—Good  null.  Favor;  kindness;  right  intention. —  111 
iv.  Enmity ;  unfriendliness.—  Will'ful,  -ful,  a.  Gov¬ 
erned  by  the  will  without  yielding  to  reas:on;  obsti¬ 
nate;  perverse;  inflexible;  stubborn;  refractory. — 
WiU'fully,  adv.  —  Will 'fulness,  n.  —  Will'ing,  a. 
Free  to  do  or  grant;  having  the  mind  inclined;  dis¬ 
posed;  ready;  fain;  received  of  choice,  or  without 
reluctance;  chosen;  desired.  —  Will'ingly,  adv.  In 
a  willing  manner;  with  free  will;  without  reluctance; 
cheerfully.  —  Will'ingness,  n. 

Willow,  wil'lo.  n.  A  tree  or  bush  of  many  species, 
most  of  whicn  have  slender,  pliant  branches.  (Cot¬ 
ton  and  Woolen  Manvf.)  A  machine  in  which  flax, 
wool,  or  cotton  is  opened  and  cleansed,  —  prob.  so 
called  fr.  having  been  orig.  a  cylindrical  cage  made 
of  willow  rods,  or  perh.  fr.  winnow,  as  denoting  the 
winnowing  or  cleansing  action  of  the  machine;  a 
willy;  a  willower.  —  v.  t.  To  open  and  cleanse  (cot¬ 
ton  or  wool)  by  means  of  a  willow.  [AS.  welig,  OD. 
and  LG.  wilge,  also  LG.  wichel;  s.  rt.  £.  ivicker ,  AS. 
wican,  to  give  way,  bend,  G.  welle.,  a  wave,  Goth. 
walwjan,  to  roll,  Lithuan.  welti,  to  full  cloth,  suwel- 
ti,  to  mat  hair  together,  also  AS.  widhig  E.  withy, 
q.  v.,  E.  wicker .]  —  To  wear  the  willow.  To  lose,  or 
be  forsaken  by,  one’s  lover. —  Weeping  w.  See  under 
Weep. — Wil'lowy, -lo-T,  a.  Abounding  with  wil¬ 
lows;  resembling  a  willow;  pliant;  flexible;  pendent; 
drooping.—  Wil'ly,  -IT,  n.  ( Cotton  and  Woolen  Man¬ 
uf.)  A  willow.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  willow .] 

Wilt.  See  Will. 


Wilt,  wilt,  r.  i.  To  lose  freshness  and  become  flacc.  i, 
as  a  plant  when  exposed  to  great  heat  or  drought  cr 
wnen  separated  from  its  root;  to  droop,  wither.  —  v. 
t.  To  make  flaccid;  to  depress  or  destroy  the  vigor 
and  energy  of.  [ME.  welk,  G.  welken,  to  fade,  with¬ 
er,  fr.  welk,  AS.  hwilc,  lean.] 

Wily.  See  under  Wile. 

Wimble,  wim'bl,  n.  An  instrument  for  boring  holes, 
turned  by  a  handle;  a  gimlet.—  v.  t.  [wimbled 
(-bid),  -bi.ing.]  To  bore  or  pierce,  as  with  a  wimble. 
[OF.  guimbelet,  Y.gibelet,  LG.  wimpel  =  E.  gimlet , 
D.  vimmel,  an  auger,  wemelen,  to  move  to  and  fro,  to 
bore.] 

Wimple,  wim'pl,  n.  A  covering  of  silk,  linen,  etc., 
laid  in  folds,  for  the  neck, 
chin,  and  sides  of  the  face, 
formerly  worn  by  women, 
and  still  retained  in  the  con¬ 
ventual  dress  of  nuns.  — 
v.  t.  [wimpled  (-pld), 

-pling.J  To  draw  down,  or 
to  lay  in  folds  or  plaits,  as  a 
veil;  to  cover  as  with  a 
veil;  to  hoodwink  ;  to  cause 
to  appear  as  if  laid  infolds 
or  plaits  :  to  make  to  ripple. 

—  v.  t.  To  ripple,  undulate. 

[ME.  wimj/el,  AS.  icinpel,  a 
wimple,  D.  and  G.  wimple, 

Dan.  and  Sw.  vimpel,  a  pen¬ 
non,  streamer,  lit.  that  which 
rcisp,  gimp.] 

Win,  win,  v.  t.  [won  (wan,  obs.)  ;  winning.]  To 
gain  by  success  in  competition  or  contest ;  to  allure 
to  kindness,  bring  to  compliance;  to  gain  over  tp 
one’s  side  or  party,  render  friendly  or  approving, 
get,  obtain,  procure,  earn. —  v.i.  To  gain  the  vic¬ 
tory,  be  successful.  [ME.  and  D.  winnen,  AS.  and 
OIIG.  winnan,  to  fight,  labor,  endure,  Goth,  winnan, 
to  suffer  ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  van,  to  ask,  beg  for,  honor,  L. 
venus,  love,  venerari,  to  honor,  E.  wean,  ween,  wound, 
q.  v.,  wont,  wish,  venereal,  venerate.]  —  Win'ner,  n. 

—  Win'ning,  p.  a.  Attracting  ;  adapted  to  gain  fa¬ 
vor;  charming. — n.  Money,  etc.,  won  by  success  in 
competition,  gambling,  etc.,  usually  in  pi.  — Win'- 
some,  -sum,  a.  Cheerful;  merry;  gay;  light-hearted. 
[AS.  wynsurn,  fr.  wyn,  joy,  fr.  winnan.] 

Wince,  wins,  v.  t.  [winced  (winst),  wincing.]  To 
shrink  (from  a  blow,  or  from  pain)  ;  to  flinch,  start 
back  ;  to  kick  or  flounce  when  unsteady,  or  impa¬ 
tient  of  a  rider.  [OF.  guinchir,  to  wince,  writhe, 
MIIG.  wenchen,  to  start  aside,  wince,  wane,  a  start 
aside  ;  s.  rt.  winken,  to  nod,  E.  wink.] 


Wimple, 
hinds  around ; 


rt. 


Winch. 


Winch,  winch,  n.  A  lever  having  a  projecting  han¬ 
dle  at  one  end, and 
the  other  end  fixed 
to  an  axle  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  ;  ?„  crank-han¬ 
dle;  an  axle  turned 
by  a  crank-handle, 
for  raising  weights  ; 
a  windlass.  [AS. 
wince,  a  crank,  win- 
cel,  a  corner,  MIIG. 
wevke,  a  bending, 
crooking;  s.  rt.  wink, 
wench.] 

Wind,  wind,  in  poetry 
often  wind,  n.  Air  in 
perceptible  motion  ; 
a  current  of  air  (natural  or  artificial)  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  velocity;  breath  modulated bv  the  respiratory 
and  vocal  organs,  or  by  an  n  trument;  power  of  res- 

Eiration;  breath;  gas  generated  in  the  stomach  and 
owels  ;  flatulence  ;  air  impregnated  with  an  odor 
or  scent  ;  a  direction  in  which  the  wind  may  blow  : 
a  point  of  the  compass ;  esp.,  one  of  the  cardinal 
points  ;  anything  insignificant  or  light  as  wind  ; 
mere  breath  or  talk.—  v.  t.  [winded,  winding.]  To 
expose  to  the  wind,  winnow,  ventilate  ;  to  perceive 
or  follow  by  the  scent;  to  nose;  to  put  (a  horse,  etc.) 
out  of  breath  by  over-exertion;  to  allow  (a horse,  etc.) 
to  rest,  to  recover  breath.  [AS.,  D.,  and  G.,  wind,  Ic. 
vindr,  L.  rentus,  wind,  n.\  s.  rt.  Gr.  aein,  to  breathe, 
Skr.  va,  Goth,  waion,  to  blow,  E.  air,  weather,  win¬ 
now,  ventilate.] —  Between  wind  and  water.  (Naut.) 
In  that  part  of  a  ship’s  side  or  bottom  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  brought  above  water  by  the  rolling  of  the 
ship,  or  fluctuation  of  the  water's  surface. — Down 
the  w.  In  the  direction  of,  nnd  moving  with,  the 
wind.  —  In  the  w.’s  eye.  (Naut.)  Toward  the  direct 
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point  from  which  the  wind  blows. —  To  carry  the  w. 
To  toss  the  nose  as  high  as  the  ears,  as  a  noise. —  To 
raise  the  to.  To  procure  money.  —  To  take  w.  cr  get 
vo.  To  be  divulged,  become  public. —Wind,  wind,  v. 
t.  [Orig.  wiNDED(wlnded),bidrcow  wouNu(wownd); 
winding.]  To  blow,  sound  by  blowing;  esp.,  to 
sound  so  that  the  notes  shall  be  prolonged  and  mu¬ 
tually  involved.  —  Wind-age,  wTnd'ej,  n.  {Gun.) 
The  difference  between  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  a 
gun  and  that  of  the  shot  tired  from  it.— Wind-bound, 
a.  { Naut .)  Prevented  from  sailing  by  a  contrary 
wind.— Wind-fall,  -fawl,  n.  Anything  blown  down 
or  off  by  the  wind,  as  fruit  from  a  tree,  or  the  tree 
itself;  an  unexpected  legacy,  or  other  gain.— Wind'- 
lecs,  a.  Having  no  wind; 
out  of  breath.  —  Wind'- 
mill.  n.  A  mill  turned 
by  the  wind. —  Win'dow, 

-do,  n.  An  opening  in 
the  wall  of  a  building 
for  the  idmission  of  light 
and  air,  usually  closed 
by  glazed  sashes,  capable 
or  being  opened  and  shut; 
the  door  or  sash  that 
closes  the  aperture ;  a  lat¬ 
tice  or  casement.  [Lit., 
wind-eye,  i.  e.,  an  eye  or 
hole  for  wind  (also  air 
and  light)  to  enter  at ; 

ME.  windoge,  Ic.  vind-  Windmill. 

auga ,  a  window,  fr.  vindr and  auga  =  AS.  eage  —  E. 
eye.]  —  Win-dow-seat,  n.  A  seat  in  and  under  a 
window. — Wind-pipe,  n.  { Anat .)  The  passage  for  the 
breath  to  and  from  the  lungs;  the  trachea,  q.  v.,  in 
illust.  of  Lung. —  Wind-row,  win'ro,  n.  A  row  or 
line  of  hay  raked  together,  to  be  rolled  into  cocks 
or  heaps.  —  Wind'ward,  n.  The  point  or  side  from 
which  the  wind  blows.  —  a.  Situated  toward  the 
point  from  which  the  wind  blows.  —  ado.  Toward 
the  wind  ;  in  the  direction  from  which  the  wind 
blows.  —  To  lay  an  anchor  to  windward  To  adopt 
previous  or  anticipatory  measures  for  success  or  se¬ 
curity.  —  Wind'y,  -T,  a.  [-ier  ;  -iest.]  Consisting 
of,  accompanied  or  characterized  by,  or  exposed  to, 
Wind  ;  next  the  wind  ;  windward' ;  tempestuous  ; 
boisterous  ;  serving  to  occasion  wind  or  gas  in  the 
intestines  ;  flatulent ;  attended,  or  caused,  by  wind 
or  gas  in  the  intestines;  empty;  airy.  —  Wind'iness, 
n.  —  Wind'-brok'en,  -brok-n,  a.  Diseased  in  the 
power  of  breathing  by  the  rupture,  dilatation,  or  run¬ 
ning  together  of  some  of  the  air-cells,  so  that  while 
the  inspiration  is  by  one  effort,  the  expiration  is  by 
two.—  -egg,  n.  An  imperfect,  unimpregnated,  or  ad¬ 
dled  egg. — flow'er,  n.  The  anemone, — formerly 
supposed  to  open  only  when  the  wind  wa  blowing. 
—  gall.  n.  {Far.)  A  soft  tumor  on  the  fetlock  joints 
of  a  horse,  —  formerly  supposed  to  contain  air.  — 
-gun,  7i.  A  gun  discharged  by  the  forge  of  compressed 
air;  an  air  gun. — hov-er,  -huv-er,  n.  A  species  of 
hawk,  which  hovers  in  the  air,  while  watching  for 
its  prey;  the  kestrel. 

Wind,  wind,  v.  t.  [wound  (wownd),  rarely  winded; 
winding.]  To  turn  completely,  or  with  repeated 
turns  ;  esp.,  to«turn  about  something  fixed  ;  to  coil, 
twine,  twist ;  to  infold,  encircle  ;  to  turn  and  bend 
at  one’s  pleasure,  regulate,  govern;  to  introduce  by 
insinuation,  insinuate ;  to  cover  or  surround  with 
something  coiled  about. — v.i.  To  turn  completely 
or  repeatedly  ;  to  become  coiled  about  anything;  to 
have  a  circular  course  or  direction  ;  to  go  to  the  one 
side  or  the  other ;  to  meander.  [ME.,  D.,  and  G. 
winden,  AS.  and  Goth,  ivindan,  Ic.  vinda:  s.  rt.  weed , 
a  garment,  wand,  wen  l,  tvander,  withe,  q.  v.,  won¬ 
der.]  —  To  ivi/id  tip.  To  coil  or  wind  into  a  ball  or 
a  small  compass,  as  a  skein  of  thread;  to  coil  closely  j 
or  completely;  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  or  settlement;  | 
to  put  in  a  state  of  renewed  or  continued  motion,  as 
a  clock,  a  watch,  etc.,  by  winding  the  spring,  or  that 
which  carries  the  weight;  to  prepare  for  continued 
movement  or  action;  to  put  in  order  anew. —  Wind'- 
er>  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  winds;  a  creeping  or 
winding  plant;  a  reel  or  swift  for  winding  silk,  cot¬ 
ton,  etc.,  on;  one  of  the  steps  of  a  winding  staircase. 
—  Wind'ing,  n.  A  turn  or  turning;  a  bend;  flexure; 
meander;  a  call  by  the  boatswain’s  whistle. — Wind'- 
ing-sheet,  n.  A  sheet  in  which  a  corpse  is  wound  or 
wrapped.  — Wind-lass,  wind-las,  n.  A  horizontal 
axle  or  roller  set  in  standards  or  bitts,  for  raising  a 
weight  or  obtaining  a  purchase  by  means  of  a  rope  or 
chain,  when  rotated  by  handspikes,  levers,  or  a 


crank.  [D.  wind  as,  Ic. 
vindass,  a  windlass, 
lit.  winding-pole,  fr. 
vinda  and  ass,  a  pole, 
rafter,  yard  of  a  sail; 
s.  rt.  G  o  t  h .  a  n  s,  a 
beam.] 

Windage,  Window, 

Windy,  etc.  See  un¬ 
der  W ind,  n 

Wine,  win,  n.  The  ex- 
pressed  juice  of 
grapes,  esp.  when  fer¬ 
mented;  a  fermented  liquor  prepared  from  any  fruit 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  for  grape  wine;  intoxica¬ 
tion.  [AS.  and  OHG.  win,  D.  wijn,  Ic.  and  Sw.  rin, 
L.  vinum,  Gr .oinns,  wine,  ome,  the  vine;  s.  rt.  ivithy , 
Skr.  vents,  a  braid  of  hair.]  — Win'y,  -I,  a.  Having 
the  taste  or  tjualities  of  wine.  —  Spirit  of  wine.  Al¬ 
cohol.  —  Wine--bib/ber,  n.  One  who  drinks  much 

wine;  a  great  drinker. - glass,  n.  A  small  glass  in 

which  wine  is  drank. — meas'ure,  n.  The  measure 
by  which  wines  and  other  spirits  are  sold,  smaller 
than  beer  measure. 

Wing,  wing,  n.  One  of  2  anterior  limbs  of  a  bird,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  arms  of  a  man,  and  by  most  bird9 
used  for  flying;  any  similar  member  or  instrument 
used  for  flying;  passage  by  flying;  flight;  motive  or 
instrument  of  flight;  that  which  agitates  the  air  as  a 
wing  does,  as  a  fan  or  vane  for  winnowing  grain;  a 
side-piece,  one  of  2  corresponding  appendages  at¬ 
tached  to  the  sides  of  anything;  or  a  single  appen¬ 
dage  so  attached.  {Arch.)  A  side  projection  from 
a  building.  {Bot.)  A  membranous  expansion  of  a 

Elant.  {Fort.)  The  longer  side  of  crown-works, 
orn-works,  etc.,  connecting  them  with  the  main 
work.  {Mil.)  The  right  or  left  division  of  an  army, 
regiment,  etc.  {Naut.)  That  part  of  the  hold  or 
orlop  of  a  vessel  nearest  the  sides,  —  in  a  fleet,  one  of 
the  extremities  when  the  ships  are  drawn  up  in 


able  to  fly,  or  to  move,  with  celerity;  to  supply  with 
wings  or  side-pieces;  to  transport  by  flight;  to  cut 
off  the  wings  of,  wound  in  the  wing,  disable  a  wing 
of.  [ME.  wingc  (2  syl.),  Dan.  and  Sw.  vinge,  le. 
vastig r,  a  wing,  lit.  wagger,  flapper,  Goth,  wayjatt, 
to  shake  =  E.  to  wag,  q.  v.;  s.  rt.  widgeon.]—  On  the 
wing.  Flying;  on  the  road;  moving  from  one  place 
to  another. —  On  the  wings  of  the  wind.  With  the 
utmost  velocity.  —  Under  the  wing,  or  tvings  of.  Un¬ 
der  the  care  or  protection  of.  —  Wing-and-wing. 
{Naut.)  The  situation  of  a  fore-and-aft  vessel  when 
she  is  going  dead  before  the  wind,  with  her  foresail 
hauled  over  on  one  side  and  her  mainsail  on  the  oth¬ 
er. —  Winged,  p.  a.  Furnished  with  wings,  or  wing¬ 
like  expansions;  swift;  rapid;  wounded  or  hurt  in 
the  wing.  —  Wing-less,  a.  Having  no  wings  ;  not 
able  to  fly.  —  Wing'-shell.  n.  {Entom.)  The  case  or 
shell  which  covers  the  wing  of  a  coleopterous  insect, 
as  a  beetle. 

Wink,  wink,  v.i.  [winked  (winkt),  winking.]  To  close 
one  or  both  eyelids  with  a  quick  motion;  to  blink;  to 
give  a  hint  by  a  motion  of  the  eyelids;  to  shut  the 
eyes  purposely  for  the  sake  of  not  seeing  anything, 
or  as  if  not  seeing;  to  connive  at  anything,  avoid 
taking  notice.  —  n.  Act  of  closing  the  eyelids  quick- 
lv;  a  hint  given  by  shutting  the  eye  significantly. 
[AS.  wincian,  Ic.  vanka,  OD.  wincken,  to  wink, 
wanck,  a  moment,  instant,  wanckel.  unsteady;  s.  rt. 
wench,  wince,  winch,  winkle,  vacillate,  prob.  weak, 
way,  wicket.]  —  Wink-er,  n.  One  who  winks  ;  a 
horse's  blinder. 

Winner.  Winning,  Winsome  See  under  Win. 

Winnow,  win-no,  v.  t.  [-nowed  (-nod),  -nowing.]  To 
separate  and  drive  off  the  chaff  from  by  means  rf 
wind;  to  sift  for  the  purpose  of  separating  falsehood 
from  truth;  to  fan,  beat,  as  with  wings. — v.i.  To 
separate  chaff  from  grain.  [AS.  windwian,  fr.  wind , 
Ic.  vinza,  fr.  vindr,  wind,  L.  ventilare,  fr.  ventus, 
wind,  whence  E.  ventilate.]  —  Win'nower,  n. 

Winter,  win' ter,  n.  The  cold  season  of  the  year;  in  com¬ 
mon  usage,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  period  fr. 
Decemberlstto  March  1st:  in  astronomical  usage,  the 
period  from  the  solstice  in  December  (about  the  21st 
day)  to  the  vernal  equinox  in  March  (about  the  21st 
day);  a  year.— v.  i.  [wintered  (-terd), -tering.]  To 
pass  the  winter. — r.  t.  To  keep,  feed,  or  manage  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  [AS.,  D.,  and6.;  OHG.  wintar,  Goth. 
wmtrus,  winter,  peril,  lit.  the  wet  season,  and  s.  rt. 
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wet  (q.  v.),  Lithuan.  want  In,  water,  Skr.  find,  to  wet.]  I 
— Win'tery,  -tgr-Y,  -try,  -trT,  a.  Suitable  to  or  resem¬ 
bling  winter,  or  what  belongs  to  winter;  cold;  stormy; 
brumal ;  liyemal ;  snowy  ;  irosty  ;  icy.  —  Win'ter- 

f;reen,  n.  ( Bot .)  An  aromatic,  creeping  evergreen, 
laving  bright  red  berries;  checkerberry;  partridge- 

berry. - kill.  V.  t.  [-KILLED  (-kild),  -KILLING.]  To 

kill  by  the  cold  or  exposure  of  winter.  — wheat,  u. 
Wheat  sown  in  autumn,  which  lives  during  tile  win¬ 
ter,  and  ripens  in  the  following  summer. 

Winy.  See  under  Wine. 

Wipe,  wip,  v.  t.  [wiped  (wipt),  wiping.]  To  rub  with 
something  soft  for  cleaning  or  drying,  clean  by  rub¬ 
bing;  to  strike  off  gently,  remove  by  rubbing,  rub 
off,  clear,  cleanse,  efface.—  n.  Act  of  rubbing  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  or  drying:  a  blow;  stroke;  hit. 
[AS.  iviirictn,  to  wipe,  LG.  wiep,  a  wisp  of  straw,  rag; 
s.  rt.  wisp.]  —  Wip'er,  n.  One  who  wipes;  something 
used  for  wiping,  as  a  towel,  or  rag.  (Slack.)  A  piece, 
generally  projecting  from  a  horizontal  axle,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  stampers,  heavy  pistons,  etc.,  and 
leaving  them  to  fall  by  their  own  weight. 

Wire,  wlr,  n.  An  even  or  slender  rod  of  drawn  metal; 
pi.  the  telegraph.  —  v.  t.  [wiued  (wlrd),  wiring.] 
To  bind  with  wire,  apply  wire  to  ;  to  put  upon  a 
wire;  to  snare  by  means  of  a  wire  or  wires;  to  send 
(a  message)  by  telegraph.  [AS.  voir,  Ic.  virr,  wire, 
Sw.  vire,  to  wind,  twist.]  — Wir'y,  -T,  a.  Made  of, 
like,  or  drawn  out  like,  wire;  capable  of  endurance; 
tough;  sinewy.  —  Wir'iness,  n.  —Wire '-bridge,  n.  A 
bridge  suspended  on  wires  or  cables  made  ot  wires. 
— draw,  v.  t.  [imp.  wike-dkew;  p.  p.  -drawn  ; 
-drawing.]  To  form  (a  piece  of  metal)  into  wire, 
by  drawing  it  through  a  hole  in  a  plate  of  steel;  to 
draw  by  art  or  violence;  to  draw  or  spin  out  to  great 

length  or  tenuity. - draw/er,  n.  One  who  draws 

metal  into  wire.  — edge,  -ej,  n.  The  thin,  wire-like 
thread  of  metal  sometimes  formed  on  the  edge  ol  a 
tool  by  the  stone  in  sharpening  it. — pull'er.  n.  One 
who  pulls  the  wires,  as  of  a  puppet;  one  who  oper¬ 
ates  by  secret  means;  an  intriguer. — worm,  n.  The 
larve  of  various  species  of  beetles,  —  so  called  from 
its  slenderness  and  uncommon  hardness. 

Wis.  wis,  v.  t.  [imp.  & p.  p.  wist.]  To  know,  be  aware; 
to  think,  suppose,  imagine.  [A  blunder  for  ME. 
iwis,  ywis,  Ic.  and  Sw.  viss,  G.  gewiss,  certain  ( adj .), 
AS.  gcwislicc,  AS.  and  D.  gewis,  Sw.  visst,  certainly, 
—  not  a  verb,  but  s.  rt.  E.  'wit,  to  know,  Goth,  wissa, 

I  knew;  s.  rt.  wise,  u fit.] 

Wise.  wlz,  a.  Having  knowledge;  enlightened;  eru-  j 
dite;  learned;  making  due  use  of  knowledge;  dis¬ 
cerning  and  judging  correctly  concerning  what  is 
true  or  false,  proper  or  improper;  versed  in  art  or 
science;  skilled  in  divination;  godly;  pious;  relig¬ 
ious;  dictated  or  guided  by  wisdom;  containing  wis¬ 
dom;  judicious.  [AS.  wis,  Sw.  vis,  Ic.  viss,  G.  t/ieise, 
Goth,  weis;  s.  rt.  wit,  to  know:  see  Wis,  also  Vision.] 
—  Wise'ling.  n.  One  who  pretends  to  be  wise;  a 
wiseacre.  —  Wise 'ly,  adv.  In  a  wise  manner:  pru¬ 
dently  :  judiciously ;  discreetly;  with  wisdom.—' Wis 
dom.  wiz'dum,  n.  Quality 'of  being  wise;  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  capacity  to  make  due  use  of  it;  dis¬ 
cernment  and  judgment;  discretion;  sagacity;  sci¬ 
entific  or  practical  truth;  acquired  knowledge;  eru¬ 
dition.  (Scri/>t .)  Godliness;  piety;  religion.  [AS.: 
dom  —  E.  doom,  judgment.]  —  Wis'dom-tooth,  n.; 
pi.  -teeth.  A  large,  back  double  tooth,  —  appearing 
comparatively  late,  as  it  were  after  the  person  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  wisdom. 

Wise,  wlz,  n.  Way  of  bein"  or  acting;  manner:  mode. 

I  Same  as  guise ;  AS.  wise,  Ic.  and  Sw.  vis,  OHG.  wisa, 
lit.  wisenecs.  lienee  skill,  way  or  mode  of  doing  a 
thing;  8.  rt.  wise,  a.] 

Wiseacre,  wlz'a-ker,  n.  One  who  makes  undue  pre¬ 
tensions  to  wisdom:  a  simpleton;  dunce.  [OD.  wijs- 
segger,  G.  weissager,  a  soothsayer,  weissagen,  MUG. 
vdzagon,  to  prophesy,  fr.  ivizago,  AS.  witega,  a  proph¬ 
et,  fr.  OHG.  wizan,  AS.  witan  =  L.  videre ,  to  see.] 
Wish,  wish,  v.  i.  [wished  (wisht),  wishing.]  To  have 
a  desire,  long,  hanker;  to  be  disposed  or  inclined; 
to  entertain  hope  or  fear  in  respect  to  anything. — 
v.  t.  To  desire,  long  for;  to  frame  or  express  desires 
concerning;  to  invoke  in  favor  of  or  against  any 
one;  to  imprecate. — n.  Desire;  longing;  expression 
of  desire;  request;  petition;  invocation  or  impreca¬ 
tion;  a  thing  desired;  object  of  desire.  [AS.  wyscan, 
OHG.  wvnscan,  Skr.  vanish,  to  wish,  AS.  wusc,  OD. 
and  G.  wunsch,  OHG.  mmsc,  a  wish;  s.  rt.  Skr.  van, 
to  ask,  E.  win. J  —  Wish'er,  n.  —  Wish'ful,  -ful,  a. 
Having  desire,  or  ardent  desire;  showing  desire. — 
Wish'fully,  adv.—  Wist'ful,  -ful,  a.  Eagerly  atten- 


|  tive ;  engrossed;  with  desire  or  longing ;  wishful. 
[Corrupt,  ot  wishful;  not  fr.  irjst.J  —  Wist'fully, 
adv.  —  Wish'-bone,  n.  The  forked  bone  in  front  of 
the  breast-bone  in  birds,  corresponding  to  2  clavicles 
confluent  at  their  lower  ends;  merry-thought. 
Wishy-washy,  wish'Y-wosh'Y,  a.  Thin  and  weak;  very 
wreak;  diluted,  —  said  of  liquids.  Weak;  without 
force;  unsubstantial.  [G.  wischwasch,  tattle,  ivisch, 
trash,  worthless  stuff:  see  Washy,  under  Wash.] 
Wisp,  wisp,  n.  A  small  bundle  of  straw  or  other  like 
substance;  a  whisk,  or  small  broom.  [LG.  wiep,  a 
wisp,  G.  wippen,  to  move  up  and  down,  jerk;  con¬ 
fused  with  whisk,  q.  v.,  but  not  s.  rt.] 

Wist.  See  Wis. 

Wistful,  etc.  See  under  Wish. 

Wit,  wit,  v.  i.  To  know;  to  be,  or  become,  aware, — 
used  chiefly  in  the  infinitive,  to  wit,  which  is  em¬ 
ployed,  esp.  in  legal  language,  to  cull  attention  to  a 
particular  thing,  or  to  a  more  particular  specification 
ot  what  has  preceded,  and  is  equivalent  to  namely, 
that  is  to  say.  [ME.  witen  (pr.  t.  wot,  imp.  iviste,  p. 

£,  wist),  AS.  witan,  to  know,  also  witan,  to  see;  s.  rt. 

.  videre,  Gr.  idein,  to  see,  oida,  I  have  seen,  I  know, 
Skr.  vid,  to  perceive,  know,  orig.  to  see;  s.  rt.  twit, 
wise,  guise,  vision,  idea,  i</ol,  veda,  wizard.]  —  n. 
Mind;  intellect;  understanding:  sense;  a  mental  fac¬ 
ulty  or  power  of  the  mind;  felicitous  association  of 
objects  not  usually  connected,  so  as  to  produce  a 
pleasant  surprise;  power  of  readily  combining  ob- 

i'ects  in  such  a  manner;  a  person  of  eminent  sense  or 
mowledge;  a  man  of  genius,  fancy,  or  humor;  one 
distinguished  for  bright  or  amusing  sayings,  for  rep¬ 
artee,  etc.;  ingenuity;  humor;  satire;  sarcasm: irony; 
burlesque.  [AS.,  knowledge,  fr.  witan.] — Wit'ty, 
-tY,  a.  [-tier;  -tiest.]  Possessing  wit  or  humor; 
good  at  repartee;  acute;  smart;  sharp;  arch;  keen; 
facetious;  satirical;  ironical;  taunting.  [AS.  witig.] 
—  Wit'ticism,  -tY-sizm,  n.  A  sentence  or  phrase 
which  is  affectedly  witty;  an  attempt  at  wit;  a  con¬ 
ceit. —  Wit'tily,  adv.  In  a  witty  manner;  wisely; 
ingeniously;  artfully;  with  wit.  —  Wit 'tiness,  n.— 
Wit'tingly,  adv.  knowingly  ;  with  knowledge.  — 
Wifeless,  «.  Destitute  of  wit  or  understanding;  in¬ 
discreet  ;  not  under  the  guidance  of  judgment. — 
Wit'lessly,  adv.  —  WitHing,  n.  One  who  has  little 
wit  or  understanding;  a  pretender  to  wit  or  smart¬ 
ness.  —  Wit'ness,  n.  Attestation  of  a  fact  or  event; 
testimony;  that  which  furnishes  evidence  or  proof; 
one  who  beholds  or  has  personal  knowledge  of  any¬ 
thing.  (Law.)  One  who  gives  evidence  before  a 
judicial  tribunal;  one  who  sees  the  execution  of  an 
instrument,  and  subscribes  it  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
firming  its  authenticity  by  his  testimony;  one  who 
gives  testimony.  —  v.  t.  [witnessed  (-nest), -NES3- 
ing.]  To  see  or  know  by  personal  presence,  have 
direct  cognizance  of;  to  give  testimony  to,  testify  to 
something;  to  see  the  execution  of  (an  instrument) 
and  subscribe  it  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  its 
authenticity.  —  v.  i.  To  bear  testimony,  give  evi¬ 
dence,  testify.— Wit /Pnesser,  u.  One  who  witnesses. 
[AS.  witnes,  testimony,  ME.  witnen,  to  testify.]  - 
Wit'tol,  n.  A  man  who  knows  his  wife’s  infidelity, 
and  submits  or  consents  to  it ;  a  cuckold.  [ME. 
witele,  knowing.] 

Witch,  wich,  n.  '  One,  esp.  a  woman,  given  to  necro¬ 
mancy;  one  practicing  magical  arts  and  claiming 
power  to  summon  spirits  from  the  other  world;  a 
sorcerer  or  sorceress;  formerly,  esp.  in  Eng.  and 
Amer.,  one  accused  of  obtaining  by  compact  with 
the  Devil,  power  to  torment  others  ;  an  ugly  old 
woman:  a  hag;  a  charming  person,  —  said  of  a  wom¬ 
an  or  child.  —  v.  t.  [witched  (wicht),  witching.] 
To  bewitch,  fascinate,  enchant.  [AS.  wicce,  a  witen 
(woman),  fern,  of  wicca,  a  wizard,  abbr.  fr.  witga, 
witiga,  a  prophet,  soothsayer,  wizard,  Ic.  vitki,  a 
wizard,  vitka,  to  bewitch,"  fr.  vita,  AS.  witan,  to 
know:  see  Wit;  s.  rt.  OHG.  ivizago,  a  seer,  whence 
E.  wiseacre.]  — Witch'ery, -er-Y,  n.  Sorcery;  enchant¬ 
ment:  witchcraft;  lascination;  entrancing  influence. 
—  Witch'ing,  a.  Suited  to  enchantment  or  witch¬ 
craft. —  Wiz'ard.  n.  One  devoted  to  necromancy;  a 
magician;  conjurer;  sorcerer.  —  a.  Enchanting; 
charming  ;  haunted  by  wizards.  [OF.  wischard, 
guischard,  sagacious,  cunning,  fr.  Ic.  vizkr,  clever, 
knowing,  fr.  vita,  to  know.]  — Witch'craft,  n.  Prac¬ 
tices  of  witches;  sorcery ;  enchantments;  power  more 
than  natural. 

Witch-elm.  wich'elm,  n.  A  kind  of  elm.  [Lit.,  droop¬ 
ing  or  bending  elm,  fr.  AS.  ivican,  to  bend;  s.  rt. 
wicker.] 

With,  with,  prep.  IVith  denotes  or  expresses  —  noar- 
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ness,  proximity,  association,  connection,  partner¬ 
ship,  intercourse;  situation  or  estimation  among, 
treatment  or  regard  by;  friendship  or  support,  as¬ 
sistance;  countenance;  accompanying  cause  or  oc¬ 
casion,  instrument,  means ;  correspondence,  com¬ 
parison;  close  succession,  immediate  subsequence. 
[AS.  i vidh,  Ic.  vidli,  Sw.  vid;  perh.  s.  rt.  Skr.  vi, 
asunder.]  —  Withal',  -awl',  adv.  With  the  rest; 
likewise;  at  the  same  time.  — prep.  With,  —  so  used 
when  combined  with  a  verb,  and  following  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  verb.  [ME .  withalle ;  alle  dative  of  al, 
all;  used  for  AS.  mid  ealle,  with  all,  wholly.]  — 
Withdraw',  v.  t.  [imp.  -drew  ;  p.  p.  -drawn  ; 
-drawing.]  To  take  away  (what  has  been  en¬ 
joyed);  to  draw  back,  cause  to  go  away  or  retire; 
to  take  back,  recall,  or  retract. — v.  i.  To  quit  a 
company  or  place,  go  away,  retire,  retreat,  recede, 
retrograde,  go  back.  —  Withdraw'al,  n.  Act  of,  etc. 
—  Withdraw'er,  n.  —  Withdrawing  -  room,  n.  A 
room  behind  another  room  for  retirement:  a  draw¬ 
ing-room.  —  Withdraw'ment,  ra.  Act  of,  or  state  of 
being,  etc.  — Withhold',  v.  t.  [imp.  -held;  p.  p. 

-HELD  or -HOLDEN;  WITHHOLDING.]  To  hold  back, 

restrain,  keep  from  action;  to  retain,  keep  back; 
not  to  grant. —Withhold'er,  n.  —  Within',  prep.  In 
the  inner  or  interior  part  of;  inside  of;  in  the  limits 
or  compass  of;  not  further  in  length  than;  inside 
the  limits,  reach,  or  influence  of;  not  beyond,  over¬ 
stepping,  exceeding,  etc.  —  adv.  In  the  Inner  part; 
inwardly;  internally;  in  the  house:  in  doors.  [AS. 
uridhinnan.  on  the  inside.] — Without',  prep.  On  or 
at  the  outside  of;  out  of;  out  of  the  limits  of:  out 
of  reach  of  ;  beyond  ;  not  with  ;  otherwise  than 
with;  in  absence  of,  separation  from,  or  destitution 
of;  independently  of;  exclusively  of;  unless,  ex¬ 
cept,  —  introducing  a  clause,  and  having  the  force 
of  a  conjunction  (now  rarely  used  by  good  writers 
or  speakers).  —  adv.  Not  oil  the  inside ;  not  within ; 
on  the  outside;  out  of  doors;  externally.  [AS.  wid- 
hutan,  on  the  outside  of.] —  Without  day  (L.  sine 
die).  Without  the  appointment  of  a  dav  to  appear 
or  assemble  again;  finally  dismissed. —  Withstand', 
v.  t.  [-stood,  -standing.]  To  oppose,  resist,  either 
with  physical  or  moral  force. 

Withe,  with,  it.  A  flexible,  slender  twig  or  branch 
used  as  a  band;  a  willow  twig;  withy;  a  band  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  twig  or  twigs  twisted.  (A ■nut.)  An  iron 
instrument  fitted  on  one  end  of  a  mast  or  boom, 
with  a  ring  to  it,  through  which  another  mast  or 
boom  is  rigged  out  and  secured.  —  v.  t.  [withed 
(witht),  withing.]  To  bind  or  fasten  with  withes 
or  twigs.  [ME.  widhi,  wythe ,  AS.  widhig ,  a  willow, 
twig  of  a  willow,  OHG.  wida ,  Gr.  ited,  a  willow; 
e.  rt.  I,,  vitis,  a  vine,  vimen,  a  twig,  viere ,  Russ,  rite, 
to  twine,  E.  vetch,  wire,  ferrule,  wive ,  vine ,  wind,  v. 
t.,  winch,  wicker,  witch-eim.  ]  —  Withy,  with'T,  n.  A 
large  species  of  willow  ;  a  withe.  —  a.  Made  of 
withes;  like  a  withe;  flexible  and  tough. 

Wither,  wiHi'er,  v.  i.  [-ered  (-Prd),  -ering.]  To  lose 
the  sap  or  juice,  fade,  lose  freshness,  shrivel,  dry;  to 
lose  or  want  animal  moisture;  to  pine  away,  as  ani¬ 
mal  bodies;  to  languish,  perish,  pass  away. —  v.  t.  To 
cause  to  fade  and  become  dry;  to  cause  to  shrink, 
wrinkle,  and  decay,  for  want  of  sap  or  of  animal 
moisture;  to  cause  to  languish,  perish,  or  pass  away. 
[ME.  widren,  wederen,  to  expose  to  the  ( weder ) 
weather,  q.  v.J 

Withers,  with'Prz,  n.  pi.  The  ridge  between  the 
shoulder-bones  of  a  horse,  at  the  base  of  the  neck. 
See  Horse.  [Lit.,  things  which  resist  (the  collar 
which  draws  the  load),  fr.  ME.  widhre,  AS.  widhre, 
resistance,  fr.  AS.  ividher,  against,  fr.  widh :  see 
With.]  — With'er-wrung,  -rung,  a.  Injured  or  hurt 
in  the  withers,  as  a  horse. 

Withhold,  Within,  Without,  Withstand.  See  With. 

Withy.  See  under  With  k. 

Witless,  Witness,  Witty,  Wittol,  etc.  See  under  Wit. 

Wive.  See  under  Wife. 

Wiver  or  Wyver,  wi'ver,  Wi'-  or  Wy'vern,  n.  ( Her .) 
A  kind  of  heraldic  dragon  or  serpent.  [ME.  wivere, 
OF.  wivre  =  E.  viper,  q.  v.] 

Wizard.  See  under  Witch. 

Wizen,  wiz'n,  a.  Thin  ;  dried  up ;  weazen.  [AS. 
wisnian,  to  become  dry,  Ic.  v isna,  to  wither,  fr.  visi¬ 
on,  withered,  palsied,  "dried  up,  Sw.  vissna,  to  fade, 
OIIG.  wesanen,  to  dry;  s.  rt.  Ic.  veisa,  a  stagnant 
pool;  prob.  s.  rt.  L.  virus,  Gr.  tos,  Skr.  visha,  poison, 
vasu,  dry,  vshita,  stale.] 

Woad,  w3d,  n.  A  cruciferous  plant  formerly  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  blue  coloring  matter  derived  from  its 
fermented  leaves;  the  coloring  matter,  or  color  de- 


nved  from  the  plant,  now  superseded  by  indigo. 
[AS.  wad,  D.  weede,  G.  weid,  Dan.  veicl,  OF.  waide, 

F.  f/uede,  L.  vitrum,  woad.]  —  Wild  vjoad.  See  W eld. 

Woe,  Wo,  wo,  n.  Grief;  sorrow;  misery;  heavy  calam¬ 
ity;  a  curse,  malediction.  [AS.  tua,  D.  wee,  Goth. 
wai,  L.  vse,  woe  1  (interi.),  AS.  wea,  D.  wee,  Dan. 
vee  (n.),  woe  ;  s.  rt.  wail,  q.  v.]  —  Wo'-  or  Woe'ful, 
a.  Full  of  woe;  sorrowful;  distressed  with  grief  or 
calamity;  unhappy;  sad;  bringing  calamity,  distress, 
or  affliction;  wretched,  paltry,  miserable.  -Wo'-  or 
Woe'fully,  adv.  In  a  woeful'  manner;  sorrowfully; 
wretchedly;  miserably. —Wo'-  or  Woe'fulness.  n. 
—  Woe'-begone',  a.  "Overwhelmed  with  woe  ;  im¬ 
mersed  in  grief  and  sorrow.  [ME.  wo  begon  ;  begon 
p.  p.  of  begon,  to  go  about,  surround  =  AS.  began,  fr. 
be  (=  E.  by)  and  gan,  to  go.] 

Wold,  wold,  n.  A  wood  ;  forest ;  a  plain,  or  open 
country;  a  country  without  wood,  whether  hilly  or 
not;  a  down.  [AS.  weald,  also  AS.,  OS.,  OFries., 
and  G.  wald,  a  wood,  Ic.  vollr,  a  field,  plain.] 

Wolf,  wulf,  n.  A  swift,  crafty,  rapacious  carnivorous 
animal  of  several  species, 
allied  to  the  dog,  and  esp. 
destructive  to  idieep ;  any 
person  or  thing  very  rav¬ 
enous,  dangerous,  or  de¬ 
structive.  [ME.,  D.,  and 

G.  ;  AS.  wulf,  Goth,  wulfs, 

Lith,  wilkas,  Gr.  lukos, 

L.  lupus,  Skr.  vrika,  a 
wolf,  lit.  a  tearer,  ren¬ 
der,  Lith.  wilkti,  to  pull. 

Skr.  rragch,  to  tear.] — To 
keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  To  keep  away  poverty,  prevent  starvation.  — 
Wolf'ish,a.  Like  "a  wolf;  having  the  qualities  or 
form  of  a  wolf.  —  Wolf'-dog,  n.  A  dog  of  a  large 
breed,  kept 
to  guard 
sheep. — 

-fish.  n.  A 


Wolf. 


voracious 
fish  of  the 
northern 
seas;  the 


Wolf-fish,  or  fcea-wolf. 


A  poisonous  flowering 

1  —  WnlvAr  nt.-'  >6116  , 


sea-wolf.  —  Wolfs'-bane.  n. 
plant;  _aconite;  monks’  hood.  —  Wolverine' 

-  V  e  r-c  n  ',  71 . 

( Zool .)  A  car- 
nivorous 
mammal;  the 
glutton.  An 
inhabitant  of 
Michigan. 

[Amer.  slang.] 

—  Wolfram, 
wSl'-fram,  n. 

{Min.)  An  ore 
of  tungsten;  a 
tungstate  o  f 
iron,  or  of  iron  and  manganese.  [G.,  fr.  wolf  and 
rahm,  cream,  froth — the  mineral  occurring  in  froth¬ 
like  pieces.] 

Woman,  whom 'an,  n. ;  pi.  Women,  wim'en.  The  fe¬ 
male  of  the  human  race,  esp.  when  grown  to  adult 
years;  a  female  attendant  or  servant.  [AS.  wifman , 
lit.  wife-man,  later  wit'mon,  wimman,  wumman,  ivom- 
man:  see  Wife  and  Man.]  —  Wom'anly,  a.  Becom¬ 
ing  a  woman ;  feminine.  —  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
woman.  —  Wom'anhood,  -h<J6d,  n.  State,  character, 
or  collective  qualities  of  a  woman  ;  women  collec¬ 
tively.  [ME.  womatihedc,  AS.  unfhad.]  —  Wom'an- 
ish,  a.  Suitable  to  a  woman;  having  the  qualities 
of  a  woman;  effeminate;  not  becoming  a  man. — 
Wom'ankind,  n.  The  female  sex ;  the  race  of  fe¬ 
males  ofjthe  human  kind. 

Womb,  woom,  n.  (Anat.)  The  uterus  of  a  female. 
The  place  where  anything  is  generated  or  produced; 
any  cavity  containing  ana  enveloping  anything.  [AS. 
wamb,  ivomb,  OHG.  wampa,  Goth,  waniba.] 

Wombat,  wom'bat,  n.  A  clumsy,  burrowing, root-eat¬ 
ing  Australian 
marsupiate 
mammal. 

[Australian 
wombach.] 

Women.  See 
Woman. 

Won.  See  Win. 

Wonder,  wun'-  ,  , 

der,  n.  The  Wombat. 


Hut,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  In,  ice  ;  Odd,  tone,  or ; 
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emotion  excited  by  novelty,  or  the  presentation  to  the 
sight  or  mind  of  something  new,  unusual,  strange, 
great,  extraordinary,  and  not  well  understood;  sur¬ 
prise;  astonishment:  cause  of  wonder;  that  which  ex¬ 
cites  surprise;  a  prodigy;  miracle.—  v.  i.  [wondered 
(-derd),  -dering.]  To  be  affected  by  surprise  or  ad¬ 
miration,  be  struck  with  astonishment,  marvel ;  to 
feel  doubt  and  curiosity.  [ME.  and  D.;  AS.  wundor , 
G.  rounder,  lit.  that  from  which  one  turns  aside 
(through  awe),  AS.  wandian,  to  turn  aside  from,  to 
respect,  revere.]— Won 'derer,  n.  — Won'derful,  -ful, 
a.  Adapted  to  excite  wonder  or  admiration;  excit¬ 
ing  surprise;  marvelous;  amazing:  astonishing;  sur- 

§  rising.  —  Won'derfully,  a<h\  —  Won'derment,  n. 

urpnse;  astonishment;  wonder.— Won'drous.-drus, 
a.  Such  as  may  excite  surprise  and  astonishment; 
wonderful;  strange;  prodigious;  marvelous;  admira¬ 
ble.  —  ndr.  In  a  wonderful  or  surprising  degree; 
wondrously.  [ME.  wonders,  wonderly ,  AS.  wunder- 
lic  (prop,  an  adj.).]  —  Won'drously,  adv. 

Won’t,  w5nt.  Contr.  of  will  not,  ME.  woll  not. 

Wont,  wunt.  a.  Using  or  doing  customarily;  accus¬ 
tomed;  habituated.  —  n.  Custom;  habit;  use. —  v.  i. 
limp,  wont;  p.  p.  wont  or  wonted;  wonting.]  To 
be  accustomed  or  habituated;  to  be  used.  [Prop.  p. 
p.  of  ME.  wonen,  AS.  {/ewunian,  to  dwell,  be  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  ME.  wone,  AS.  wuna,  custom,  use,  AS. 
winnan,  to  strive  after,  OIIG.  giwon,  accustomed  to, 
giwona,  usage.]  —  Wont'ed,  a.  Accustomed;  cus¬ 
tomary;  used. 

Woo,  woo,  v.  t.  [wooed  (wood),  wooing.]  To  solicit 
in  love,  court;  to  invite  with  importunity.—  v.  i.  To 
court,  make  love.  [ME.  wowen ,  AS.  wogian,  to  woo, 
lit.  to  incline,  fr.  woh ,  Goth,  walls ,  bent,  Skr.  vakra, 
L.  varus,  crooked.]  —  Woo'er,  n. 

Wood,  wri&d,  n.  A  large  and  thick  collection  of  trees; 
a  forest;  the  hard  substance  of  trees;  timber;  trees 
cut  or  sawed  for  the  tire  or  other  uses.  ( Bot .)  The 
material  of  succulent  plants  and  parts  of  shrubs  not 
hardened  and  ligneous,  as  well  as  of  trees.  —  v.  t. 
To  supply  with  wood,  or  get  supplies  of  wood  for. — 
r.  i.  To  take  in,  or  supply  with,  wood.  [ME.  woile, 
AS.  widu,  wudu,  Ic.  vtahr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  red,  tree, 
wood.]  — Wood'ed,  a.  Supplied  or  covered  with  trees 
or  wood.  —  Wood'en,  wdbd'n,  a.  Made,  or  con¬ 
sisting,  of  wood  ;  impassive;  clumsy;  awkward.— 
Wood'y,  -T,  a.  Abounding  with,  consisting  of,  or 
containing  wood  or  woody  fiber;  ligneous.  —  Woodr- 
ine38,  n.  —  Wood'bine,  -Din,  n.  A  climbing  plant 
having  fragrant  flowers;  honeysuckle;  eglantine.  — 
Wood'chuck,  n.  A  hybernating  Amer.  rodent  mam¬ 
mal,  a  species  of  marmot,  which  burrows  in  the 
ground,  and  is  troublesome  in  clover  fields,  etc.  — 
Wood'-cock,  n.  A  migratory  game  bird,  allied  to 
the  snipe,  and  frequent¬ 
ing  the  thickest  under¬ 
wood,  esp.  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.— Wood'land,  n. 

Land  covered  with 
wood,  or  land  on  which 
trees  are  suffered  to 
grow  either  for  fuel  or 
timber.  —  Wood'man, 
n. ;  pi.  -men.  In  Eng., 
a  forest  officer,  appoint¬ 
ed  to  take  care  of  the 
king’s  wood.  A  sports¬ 
man  ;  hunter;  one  who 
cuts  down  trees;  a  wood  cutter.  —  Wood'nymph, 
-nimf,  ii.  A  nymph  inhabiting  the  woods;  a  fabled 
goddess  of  the  woods;  a  dryad. 

—  Wood'pecker,  n.  A  sca'nso- 
rial  bird  of  many  species:  it  has 
a  strong  bill,  and  pecks  holes  in 
the  wood  or  bark  of  trees  in 
pursuit  of  insects.  —  Wood'- 
craft,  n.  Skill  and  practice  in 
shooting  and  other  sports  in  the 
woods.  — cut,  n.  An  engraving 
oil  wood,  or  an  impression  from 
such  an  engruving. — cut'ter,  n. 

One  who  cuts  wood;  one  who 
makes  wood-cuts;  an  engraver 
on  wood. — fret'ter,  n.  An  in¬ 
sect  or  worm  that  eats  wood.  — 

-house,  n.  A  house  or  shed  in 
which  wood  is  deposited  and 
sheltered  from  the  weather.  — 

-lark,  n.  A  species  of  lark.  — 

-pigeon,  -pij'un.  n.  The  ring¬ 
dove. — reeve,  -rev,  n. 


Woodcock. 


Canadian  Wood¬ 
pecker. 

The  steward  or  overseer  of 


a  wood.  —  -screw,  n.  A  screw  made  of  iron,  and  fun. 
nished  with  a  sharp  thread,  for  insertion  in  wood.— 
-ward,  n.  An  officer  of  the  forest,  who  guards  the 

woods. - work,  n.  That  part  of  any  structure 

which  is  wrought  of  wood. 

Wooer.  See  under  Woo. 

Woof,  woof,  n.  The  threads  that  cross  the  warp  in 
weaving;  the  weft;  texture;  cloth.  [ME.  oof,  AS. 
owe/,  tnveb,  aweb,  ab,  the  woof,  fr.  a  or  o,  for  on,  and 
we.t' or  u'eb,  web,  fr.  wefan,  to  weave;  s.  rt.  abb.] 

Wool,  wdbl,  n.  That  soft,  curled,  or  crisped  species  of 
hair  which  grows  on  sheep  and  some  other  animals; 
short,  thick  nair,  esp.  when  crisped  or  curled.  [ME. 
and  G.  t nolle,  AS.  wull,  will,  Ic.  and  Sw.  ull,  Go^i. 
wnlla,  Lithuan.  wiltia,  Skr.  urna,  wool,  fr.  rri,  to 
cover;  s.  rt.  L.  villus,  shaggy  hair,  vellus,  a  fleece: 
see  Villi.]  —  Wool'en,  a.  Made  of,  consisting  of,  or 
pert,  to,  wool. — n.  Cloth  made  of  wool;  woolen 
cloth.  [AS.  wyllen.]  —  Wool'en-dra'per,  n.  One 
who  deals  in  woolen  goods. — Wool'fell,  n.  A  skin 
with  the  wool.  —  Wool'ly,  -II,  a.  Consisting  of,  re¬ 
sembling,  of  the  nature  of,  or  clothed  with,  wool. 
(Bot.)  Clothed  with  a  pubescence  resembling  wool. 
—  Wool'iness,  n.  —  Wool'-comb'er,.  kom'er,  n.  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  comb  wool. — gathering,  n. 
Indulgence  in  idle  exercise  of  the  imagination;  a 
foolish  or  useless  pursuit  or  design ;  vagary. — grow'- 
er,  n.  One  who  raises  sheep  for  the  production  of 
wool.  — pack,  n.  A  pack  or  bag  of  wool  weighing 
240  pounds;  anything  bulky  without  weight. — sack, 
n.  A  sack  or  bag  of  wool;  esp.,  the  seat  of  the  lord 
chancellor  of  England  in  the  House  of  Lords,  being 
a  large,  square  nag  of  wool,  without  back  or  arms, 
covered  with  red  cloth.  — stabler,  n.  One  who 
deals  in  wool;  one  who  sorts  wool  according  to  its 
adaptation  to  different  manufacturing  purposes. 

Woold,  wdold,  v.  t.  (Maut.)  To  wind;  esp.,  to  wind 
a  rope  round  (a  mast  or  yard,  when  made  of  2  or 
more  pieces,  at  the  place  where  they  have  been 
fished  or  scarfed,  to  confine  and  support  them).  [D. 

|  woelen ,  to  wind.] 

Wootz,  woots,  n.  A  species  of  steel  fr.  the  E.  Indies, 
valued  as  material  of  edge-tools;  India  steel. 

Word,  werd,  ii.  The  spoken  sign  of  a  conception  or 
idea;  a  single  component  part  of  human  speech  or 
language;  a  term;  vocable;  the  written  or  printed 
character,  or  characters,  expressing  such  a  term  ; 
talk;  discourse;  oral  expression;  account;  tidings; 
message;  signal;  order;  command;  statement;  affir¬ 
mation;  declaration;  promise;  verbal  contention  ; 
dispute:  a  brief  remark  or  observation;  a  phrase, 
clause,  or  short  sentence;  the  Scriptures,  considered 
as  the  revelation  of  God  to  man.  —  v.  t.  To  express 
in  words.  [AS.;  D.  woord,  G.  wort,  Goth,  waurd,  L. 
verbiim,  a  word,  Lithuan.  wardas,  a  name;  s.  rt.  Gr. 
eirein,  to  speak,  rhetor,  a  speaker,  E.  rhetoric,  verb.] 
—By  word  of  mouth.  Orally;  by  actual  speaking.  — 
Good  w.  Commendation;  favorable  account. —  In  a 
w.  Briefly;  to  sum  up.  —  The  Word.  Ir  „  ,  0 
(  Theol.)  The  2d  person  in  the  Trill-  A  K  1 

ity  before  his  manifestation  in  time  E  M  B  E  R 

by  the  incarnation:  by  those  who  re-  \  jj  |j  ^  g 

iect  a  Trinity  of  persons,  some  one  or  ,,  ^  r  v 

all  of  the  divine  attributes  personified.  ’  ^  L, 

—  To  eat  one’s  words.  To  retract  what  f  R  E  A  I 

has  been  said.  It  ord  forw.  In  the  Word-square, 
exact  words;  verbatim;  literally;  ex¬ 
actly.  —  Word'ing,  n.  The  act  or  manner  of  ex¬ 
pressing  in  words;  style  of  expression.—  Word'y,  -T, 
a.  [-iek;  -if.st.]  Using  many  words;  verbose:  con¬ 
taining  many  words.  —  Word'iness,  n.  —  Word'- 
book,  n.  A  collection  of  words;  a  vocabulary;  dic¬ 
tionary;  lexicon.  — square,  n.  A  series  of  words  ar¬ 
ranged  to  be  read  vertically  and  horizontally  with 
like  results. 

Wore.  See  under  We  vr. 

Work,  w5rk,  v.  i.  [worked  (werkt)  or  wrocoiit 
(rawt),  working.]  To  exert  one’s  self  for  a  pur¬ 
pose  ;  to  labor,  be  engaged  in  the  performance  of  a 
task,  duty,  etc.  ;  to  operate,  act.,  perform  ;  to  be  ef¬ 
fective,  have  effect  or  influence  ;  to  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness,  be  customarily  engaged  or  employed,  toil;  to  be 
in  a  state  of  severe  exertion,  or  as  if  in  such  a  state; 
to  move  heavily,  strain,  labor  ;  to  make  one’s  way 
slowly  and  with  difficulty  ;  to  proceed  with  effort'; 
to  ferment,  as  a  liquid  ;  to  act  or  operate  on  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  as  a  cathartic.—  v.  t.  To  labor 
or  operate  upon;  to  prepare  for  use,  or  utilize  by  la¬ 
bor  ;  to  produce  or  form  by  labor  ;  to  accomplish, 
effect ;  to  produce  by  slow  degrees,  or  as  if  labori¬ 
ously  ;  to  influence  by  acting  upon  ;  to  manage, 


6un,  cube,  full ;  moon,  f<36t ;  cow,  oil  ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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lead;  to  form  with  a  needle  and  thread  or  yarn;  esp., 
to  embroider  ;  to  set  in  motion  or  action  ;  to  direct 
the  action  of,  govern,  manage  ;  to  cause  to  ferment, 
as  liquor.  —  n.  Exertion  of  strength  ;  effort  di¬ 
rected  to  an  end  ;  in  man,  manual  labor;  the  matter 
on  which  one  is  at  work  ;  material  for  working 
upon  ;  subject  of  exertion  :  that  which  is  produced 
as  the  result  of  labor;  product;  performance;  fabric; 
manufacture  ;  act,  deed,  effect,  result,  feat :  that 
which  is  produced  by  mental  labor,  a  composition, 
book  ;  embroidery.  pi.  Structures  in  civil,  mili¬ 
tary,  or  naval  engineering,  as  docks,  bridges,  em¬ 
bankments,  trenches,  etc  ;  structures  and  grounds 
of  a  manufacturing  establishment.  (Tlieol.)  Moral 
duties,  or  external  performances,  as  a  ground  of 
pardon  or  justification.  [ME.,  If.,  and  G.  werk,  AS. 
weorc,  were,  Ic.  and  Sw.  reek,  work,  ME.  werchen, 
AS.  wyrean,  wircan ,  to  work  ;  s.  rt.  Gr.  rhese.in,  to 
do,  work.  E.  wright,  energy ,  liturgy ,  organ ,  surgeon, 
etc.]  —  To  work  a  passage.  ( Nant .)  To  pay  for  a 
passage  by  doing  duty.  —  Work'able,  a.  Capable 
of  being  worked,  as  a  metal  :  worth  working.  — 
Work'er,  n.  —  Work'ing-day,  n.  A  day  on  which 
work  is  performed,  —  disting,  fr.  the  Sabbath,  festi¬ 
vals,  etc.;  the  portion  of  a  day  regularly  devoted  to 
work.  —  a.  Plodding  ;  hard-working  ;  every-day  ; 
pert,  to  or  used  on  working  days.  —  Work/man, 
n.  A  man  employed  in  labor  ;  a  worker ;  a  skill¬ 
ful  artificer  or  laborer.  —  Work'man-like,  -manly, 
a.  Becoming  a  workman,  esp.  a  skillful  one;  skill¬ 
ful;  well  performed.  —  Workmanship,  n.  Skill  of 
a  workman  ;  execution  or  manner  of  making  any¬ 
thing  ;  that  which  is  effected,  made,  or  produced  ; 
manufacture  ;  esp.,  something  made  by  manual  la¬ 
bor. —  Workshop,  n.  A  shop  where  any  manufac¬ 
ture  is  carried  on.  —  Workwoman,  n.  A  woman 
who  performs  work;  esp.,  a  woman  skilled  in  needle¬ 
work.  —  Work-bag,  -box,  n.  A  bag  or  box  for  hold¬ 
ing  instruments  or  materials  for  work  ;  esp.,  for 

holding  needlework. - day,  n.  and  a.  Same  as 

Wokki.vg-day. - fellow,  n.  One  engaged  in  the 

same  work  with  another.  — folk,  -folks,  n.  pi.  Per¬ 
sons  that  labor. - house,  n.  A  house  in  which  idle  ! 

and  vicious  persons  are  confined  to  labor ;  a  house  1 
where  the  town  poor  are  maintained  at  public  ex¬ 
pense,  and  provided  with  labor  ;  a  poor-house.  — 
-ta  ble,  n.  A  table  for  holding  work,  esp.  needle¬ 
work,  and  materials  and  implements  for  it. 

World,  werld,  n.  The  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  with 
theirconcerns;  a  division  of  the  globe,  or  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants  ;  human  affairs  as  seen  from  a  given  point  of 
view  ;  state  of  existence:  scene  of  life  and  action; 
the  earth  and  surrounding  heavens  :  the  creation  ; 
universe  ;  any  planet  or  heavenly  body,  considered 
as  inhabited  ;  customs,  practices,  and  interests  of 
men  ;  general  affairs  of  life  ;  human  society  ;  indi¬ 
vidual  experience  of,  or  concern  with,  life  ;  course 
of  life  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  the  human 
race  :  mankind  ;  the  earth  and  its  affairs  as  disting, 
fr.  heaven  ;  worldly  corruption  ;  the  ungodly  or 
wicked  part  of  mankind;  a  great  multitude  or  quan¬ 
tity  ;  a  large  number.  [AS.  weorold,  worold,  world, 
D.  ?eerefr/,"OHG.  weralt,  werold,  G.  welt,  the  world, 
lit.  age  of  man,  course  of  man’s  life,  fr.  AS.  and  l 
OHG.  war  (=  Goth,  wair .  Ic.  rerr,  L.  vir),  a  man, 
and  ME.  elde,  old  age,  AS.  yldo,  Ic.  old,  an  age.]  — 
World's  end.  The  end  or  most  distant  part  of  the 
world  :  the  remotest  regions.  —  World  without  end. 
Eternally  ;  everlastingly.  —  World'ly,  -IT,  a.  Rela¬ 
ting  to  the  world;  human;  common  ;  pert,  to  this 
world  or  life,  disting,  from  the  life  to  come;  secular; 
temporal;  devoted  to  this  life  and  its  enjoyments.  — 
ad>\  In  a  worldly  manner.  [AS.  weoruldic .]  — 
World'ly-minded,  a.  Devoted  to  worldly  interests. 
—  World'liness,  n.  Quality  of  being  worldly;  a 
predominant  passion  for  obtaining  the  good  things 
of  this  life. — World'ling,  n.  One  devoted  to  this 
world  and  its  enjoyments. 

Worm,  w5rm,  n.  Grig.,  any  creeping  or  crawling 
animal;  a  serpent,  caterpillar,  snail,  etc.:  any  small, 
creeping  animal  or  reptile,  either  entirely  without 
feet,  or  with  very  short  ones.  pi.  Animals  which 
live  and  breed  iii  the  intestines  of  other  animals. 
Figuratively,  something  that  gnaws  or  afflicts  one’s 
conscience  ;  anything  spiral,  vermiculated,  or  re¬ 
sembling  a  worm;  the  thread  of  a  screw,  a  spiral  in¬ 
strument  for  drawing  cartridges  from  fire-arms  ;  a 
small,  worm-like  ligament  under  a  dog’s  tongue  ;  a 
spiral  metallic  pine  through  which  vapor  passes  in 
distillation.  (Mach.)  A  short,  revo’ving  screw,  the 
threads  of  which  drive  a  wheel  by  gearing  into  its 


teeth.  —  v.  i.  [wormed  (werind),  worming.]  To 
work  slowly,  gradually,  and  secretly. — v.  t.  To 
effect,  remove,  drive,  etc.,  by  slow  and  secret  means; 
to  draw  a  wad  and  cartridge  from  (a  fire-arm)  ;  to 
cut  the  ligament,  called  a  worm,  from  under  the 
tongue  of  (a  dog,  etc.),  to  check  a  disposition  to 
gnaw  ;  to  wind  rope,  yarn,  etc.,  spirally  round  ;  to 
wind  with  spun-yarn.  [ME.  and  D.  ;  AS.  wyron, 
Ic.  onnr,  G.  wurm,  Goth,  waurms,  L.  vermis,  Skr. 
krimi,  Lithuan.  kirmis,  a  worm  ;  s.  rt.  crimson , 
carmine,  kennes,  vermes,  q.  v.);  perh.  s.  rt.  L.  curvits, 
curved,  E.  curve,  circle,  squirm,  swarm.] — To  worm 
one's  selj  into.  To  enter  gradually  by  arts  and  in¬ 
sinuations. —  Worm'y,  -T,  a.  [-ier  ;  -iest.]  Con¬ 
taining  a  worm  ;  abounding  with  worms  ;  like  a 
worm:  earthy;  groveling.  —  Worm'-eat  en,  -et'n,  a. 
Gnawed  by  worms.  — fence,  n.  A  zigzag  fence, 
made  by  placing  the  ends  of  the  rails  upon  each 
other. — seed,  n.  A  plant  whose  seed  has  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  expelling  worms  from  the  stomach,  bowe's, 
and  intestines. 

Wormwood,  werm'wood.  n.  A  plant  of  several  species 
having  a  bitter  nauseous  taste.  [ME.  wornnuod,  AS. 
ivermod,  D.  wermoet,  G.  wermuth,  lit.  mind-preserv¬ 
er;  AS.  werian,  OD.  and  MHG.  weren,  to  protect, 
defend  ;  and  AS.  mod,  OD.  moet,  MHG.  nmol  =  E. 
mood,  mind,  courage;  not  s.  rt.  worm  onuood.] 

Worn.  See  Weak. 

Worry,  wur'rl,  v.  t.  [worried  (-rid),  -rying.]  To 
harass  with  importunity,  or  with  care  and  anxiety; 
to  torment,  trouble;  to  harass  with  labor,  fatigue  ; 
to  harass  by  pursuit  and  barking;  to  tear  or  mangle, 
with  the  teeth.  —  v.  i.  To  feel  or  express  undue  so¬ 
licitude  and  anxiety.  —  n.  A  state  of  disturbance 
from  care  and  anxiety;  vexation;  anxiety;  trouble, 
[AS.  wyrgan,  to  harm,  choke,  D.  worgen,  OFries.  wer- 
gia,  OHG.  wurgan,  to  strangle,  AS.  wergan,  to  curse.] 
— Wor'riment,  n.  Trouble;  anxiety.  —  Wor'risome, 
a.  In  a  condition  to  be  troubled;  causing  worry  or 
annoyance. 

Worse,  wers,  a.  Bad,  ill,  evil,  or  corrupt,  in  a  higher  de¬ 
gree,  in  poorer  health;  more  sick,  —  used  both  in  a 
physical  and  moral  sense.—  adv.  In  a  manner  more 
evil  or  bad.  [ME.  wars,  ivors,  wers  (adv.),  wurse, 
worse,  werse  (adj.,  2  syl.),  AS.  wyrs  (adv.),  wyrsa,  wir- 
sa  (adj.)  worse;  s.  rt.  OilG.  icerran,  to  entangle,  con¬ 
fuse,  iverre,  confusion  =E.  war,  q.  v.] —  The  worse. 
Loss;  disadvantage;  something  less  good. — Wors'- 
en,  -n,  v  t.  To  make  worse,  deteriorate,  impair. 
[ME.  wursien,  AS  wipsian,  to  grow  worse.]  — Wors'- 
er,  a.  Worse.  —  Worst,  werst,  a.;  superl.  of  worse. 
Bad,  evil,  or  pernicious,  in  the  highest  degree.  — 
n.  That  which  is  most  bad  or  evil  ;  the  most  se¬ 
vere,  calamitous,  or  wicked,  state  or  degree.  —  v.  t. 
To  gain  advantage  over  in  contest,  get  the  better  of, 
defeat,  overthrow. 

Worship,  etc.  See  under  Worth,  n. 

Worst.  See  under  Worse. 

Worsted,  wust'ed,  w.  A  kind  of  yarn,  spun  of  long- 
staple  wool  which  has  been  combed  to  lay  the  fibers 
parallel.  [Fr.  Worsted,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  Eng.] 

Wort,  wert,  n.  (Dot:)  A  plant,  herb,  —  used  chiefly 
in  compounds  ;  esp.,  a  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind. 
New  beer  unfermented,  or  in  the  act  of  fermentation. 
[AS.  wyrt,  OS.  wurt,  Ic.  and  Dan.  urt,  G.  wurz.  Goth. 
waurts,  wort,  the  plant;  ME.  and  OD.  wort,  new 
beer,  AS.  marwyrte ,  lit.  mash-wort,  fr.  wyrt;  s.  rt. 
orchard  (—  wort-yard ),  radix,  liquorice.] 

Worth,  werth,  v.i.'To  be,  become,  betide, — now  used 
only  in  the  phrases,  woe  ivorth  the  day,  woe  worth 
the  man,  etc.,  in  which  the  noun  is  in  the  dative  case. 
[ME.  worthen ,  AS.  weord/uin,  D.  worden,  G.  to  be¬ 
come  :  s.  rt.  L.  vertere,  to  turn,  E.  verse,  weird, 
writhe.  ] 

Worth,  werth,  n.  That  quality  of  a  thing  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  valuable  or  useful:  value;  value  as  expressed 
in  a  standard,  as  money;  price:  rate;  value  in  re¬ 
spect  of  moral  or  personal  qualities :  virtue  ;  emi¬ 
nence;  usefulness;  desert;  merit;  excellence;  com¬ 
parative  importance.  —  a.  Equal  in  value  to:  de¬ 
serving  of  :  having  wealth  or  estate  to  the  value  of. 
[ME.  wurdh,  AS.  weordh,  umrdh,  I).  waard,  Ic. 
verdhr,  honorable,  valuable,  AS.  weordh,  D.  waarde, 
Ic.  verdh,  value,  MHG.  wert,  Goth,  wairths,  value, 
also  valuable  (n.  and  adj.):  s.  rt.  AS.  warn  —  E. 
wares,  valuables,  E.  ware,  wary.]  —  Worthless,  a. 
Destitute  of  worth:  having  no  value,  virtue,  excel¬ 
lence,  dignity,  etc.:  undeserving;  useless:  vile;  bare; 
mean.  —  Worth'lessness,  n.  —  Wor'thy.  -thT,  a. 
[-THIER  ;  -THIEST.J  Having  worth  or  excellence  ; 
possessing  merit ;  having  suitable,  adapted,  or  equiv- 
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alent  qualities  or  value;  equal  in  excellence,  value,  or 
dignity  to:  entitled  to;  deserving;  meritorious;  vir¬ 
tuous;  estimable;  suitable.  —  n.  A  man  of  eminent 
worth  or  value;  a  person  of  conspicuous  desert.  — 
Wor'thily,  -Hit-lT,  adv.  In  a  worthy  manner  :  de¬ 
servedly;  justly;  suitably;  becomingly.  —  Worthi¬ 
ness,  n.  —  Worship,  wgr'ship,  n.  Ong.,  honor;  re¬ 
spect:  a  title  of  honor,  used  in  addresses  to  certain 
magistrates,  etc.;  religious  reverence  and  homage; 
adoration  paid  to  God.  or  to  a  being  viewed  as 
God;  act  of  performing  devotional  services  and  re¬ 
ligious  exercises  in  honor  of  God  or  of  some  person 
or  thing  in  the  place  of  God  -  idolatry  of  lovers;  ado¬ 
ration  :  devotion  ;  veneration  —  r.  t.  [worshiped 
(-shipt),  -shiping.]  To  respect,  honor,  revere,  rev¬ 
erence:  to  pay  divine  honors  to,  adore,  perform  re¬ 
ligious  exercises  in  honor  of;  to  honor  with  extrav¬ 
agant  love  and  extreme  submission,  as  a  lover;  to 
idolize.  —  v.  i.  To  perform  acts  of  adoration,  or  re¬ 
ligious  service.  [For  worthship ,  .ME.  worthsipe,  later 
worschip ,  AS.  weordhscipe,  honor,  fr.  weordh ,  honor¬ 
able:  ME.  worth schipen .  to  honor,  worship.]  —  Wor'- 
shiper,  n.  —  Wor 'shipful,  -ful,  a.  Entitled  to  wor¬ 
ship,  reverence,  or  high  respect;  worthy  of  honor.  — 
Wor'shipfully,  adr. 

Wot.  wot,  v.  i.  To  know,  be  aware.  [See  Wit.] 

Would.  See  Will. 

Wound,  woond  or  wownd,  n.  A  cut,  stab,  or  other 
violent  rupture  of  the  skin  and  flesh  of  an  animal 
or  the  substance  of  a  plant;  injury:  hurt:  damage; 
detriment.  —  r.  t.  To  hurt  by  violence,  injure,  dam¬ 
age;  to  hurt  the  feelings  of.  [AS  wnnd,  D.  world , 
Dan.  vunde,  G.wunde ,  a  wound,  AS.  winnan,  1c.  rin- 
na,  to  strive,  tight,  suffer ;  s.  rt.  Skr.  van,  to  hurt, 
kill,  ask,  desire,  E.  win,  q.  v.J 

Wound,  wownd,  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Wind,  q.  v. 

Wove,  Woven.  See  Weave. 

Wrack,  rak,  n.  A  marine  plant  of  several  species,  esp. 
when  cast  on  shore  and  used  for  manure  or  for 
making  kelp;  a  thin,  flying  cloud;  rack;  shipwreck; 
ruin.  [Same  as  rack,  wreak,  and  wreck ;  F.  varecli, 
sea-weed,  also  pieces  of  a  wrecked  ship,  cast  up  on 
shore,  ME.  weak,  a  wreck,  AS.  lorsec ,  exile,  misery, 
wrecan,  to  drive,  expel,  cast  forth,  also  to  punish  = 
E.  to  wreak,  D.  wrak,  a  wreck,  also  (adj.)  cracked, 
broken,  Ic.  rek,  reki,  anything  driven  ashore,  fr. 
reka,  to  drive,  Sw.  rrak,  wreck,  refuse,  trash. J  — 
Wreak,  rek,  v.  t.  [wreaked  (rekt),  wreaking.]  To 
execute  in  vengeance  or  passion;  to  inflict;  to  hurl 
or  drive.  [AS.  wrecan  (see  above),  D.  wreken,  to 
avenge,  Ic.  reka,  to  drive,  also  to  thrust,  repel,  take 
vengeance,  OIIG.  rechan,  Goth,  ivrikan,  to  wreak 
anger  on,  persecute  :  s.  rt.  Lithuan.  wargas,  afflic¬ 
tion,  E.  nrgere,  to  press,  urge  on,  Gr.  eirgein,  to  re¬ 
pel,  Skr.  rrij,  to  exclude,  orig.  to  bend.]  —  Wreck, 
rek,  n.  Destruction;  ruin:  desolation;  the  destruc¬ 
tion  or  injury  of  a  vessel  by  being  cast  on  shore,  or 
on  rocks,  or  by  being  disabled  or  sunk  by  the  force 
of  winds  or  waves;  the  ruins  of  a  ship  stranded  or 
otherwise  rendered  useless  by  violence  and  fracture; 
the  remains  of  anything  ruined.  (Law.)  Goods, 
etc.,  cast  upon  the  land  by  the  sea,  after  a  ship¬ 
wreck.—  1'.  t.  [wrecked  (rekt),  wrecking.]  To 
destroy,  disable,  or  seriously  damage  (a  vessel)  by 
driving  against  the  shore  or  on  rocks,  by  causing  to 
founder,  etc.:  to  bring  wreck  or  ruin  upon,  destroy. 
[AS.  ivreec,  expulsion,  banishment,  fr.  wrecan  :  see 
under  Wrack,  above,  D.  wrak,  Ic.  rek,  Sw.  vrak, 
wreck.]  —  Wreck'age,  -ej,  n.  Act  of  wrecking;  that 
which  has  been  wrecked.  —  Wreck'er,  n.  One  who 
causes  a  wreck,  as  by  false  lights,  tor  purposes  of 
plunder ;  one  who  searches  for  the  cargoes  of 
wrecked  vessels,  for  plunder,  or  to  save  property 
for  owners  or  underwriters;  a  vessel  employed  by 
wreckers.  —  Wreck'-master,  n.  A  person  appointed 
by  law  to  take  charge  of  "roods,  etc.,  thrown  on  shore 
after  a  shipwreck.  —  Wretch,  rech,  n.  A  miserable 
person;  one  profoundly  unhappy:  one  sunk  in  vice 
or  degradation;  a  base',  despicable  person  :  villain; 
profligate;  scoundrel:  rascal.  [AS  ivrecca ,  an  out¬ 
cast,  fr.  wi'ecan  :  see  under  Wrack,  above.]  — 
Wretch'ed.  a.  Very  miserable:  sunk  in  deep  afflic¬ 
tion  or  distress,  from  want,  anxiety,  or  grief:  ca¬ 
lamitous:  worthless;  paltry;  very  poor  or  mean. — 
Wretch'edly,  adr.  In  a  wretched  manner  miser- 
ahiv  unhappily  ;  meanly  ;  despicably.  —  Wretch'- 
ed'  ess,  n. 

Wraith,  rath,  «.  An  apparition  of  a  person  in  his  ex¬ 
act  likeness,  seen  before  death,  or  a  little  after;  a 
specter;  vision;  unreal  image.  [Ic.  vordhr,  a  ward¬ 
en,  guardian,  fr.  vardha  =  E.  ward,  to  guard.] 


Wrangle,  ran'gl,  v.  i.  [-gi.ed  (-gld),  -gi.ing.]  To  dis¬ 
pute  angrily,  quarrel  peevishly  and  noisily,  brawl, 
t  altercate.  —  n.  An  angry  dispute  ;  noisy  quarrel ; 
bickering;  jar;  jangle;  contest;  controversy;  squab¬ 
ble.  [ME.  wranglen,  also  wraxlcn ,  to  wrestle,  treq. 
of  wring.  AS.  wiingan,  to  press,  strain:  see  Wring.] 
—  Wran'gler,  n.  —  Senior  wrangler.  (Cambridge 
Univ.  Eng.)  The  student  who  passes  the  best  exam¬ 
ination  in  mathematics  in  the  senate-house. 

Wrap,  rap,  v.  t.  [wrapped  (rapt),  wrapping.]  To 
wind  or  fold  together  to  cover  by  winding  or  fold¬ 
ing,  envelop  completely,  infold;  to  conceal  by  envel¬ 
oping  or  infolding,  hide,  involve  as  an  effect  or  con¬ 
sequence.  [ME.  wrappen ,  wlappen  =  E.  lap,  to  fold, 
ProvE.  warp,  to  fold  :  see  Warp.]  —  Wrap'per,  n. 
One  who,  or  that  which,  wraps:  that  in  which  any¬ 
thing  is  wrapped  or  inclosed  :  envelope  ;  covering  ; 
esp.,  a  loose  outer  garment.  —  Wrap'rascal,  n.  A 
coarse  upper  coat. 

Wrasse,  ras,  n.  A  prickly-spined,  hard-boned  fish  of 


Red  or  Three-spotted  Wrasse. 

several  species,  with  vivid  colors  and  thick  lips, 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  Eng.  coasts. 
[W.  gwrarhy,  ivrach.} 

Wrath,  rath,  n.  Violent  anger:  vehement  exaspera¬ 
tion;  indignation:  rage:  fury;  ire;  the  effects  of  an¬ 
ger  ;  the  just  punishment  of  an  offense  or  crime. 
[ME.  wratthe,  Ic.  reidlii,  fr.  AS.  ivradh,  Ic.  reidhr  = 
E.  wroth,  q.  v.]  —  Wrath'ful,  -ful,  a.  Full  of  wrath; 
very  angry  ;  greatly  incensed  ;’  springing  from,  or 
expressing,  wrath  ;  furious ;  ireful  ;  raging;  indig¬ 
nant;  resentful;  passionate.  —  Wrath'fully,  adv.  — 
Wrath'less,  a.  Free  from  anger.  —  Wrath^y,  -Y,  a. 
Very  angry. 

Wreak.  See  under  Wrack. 

Wreath,  rcth,  n.  ;  pi.  Wreaths,  ret-hz.  Something 
twisted  or  curled:  a  garland;  chaplet:  esp.,  one  giv¬ 
en  to  a  victor.  [AS  wrsedli,  fr.  wridhan,  to  twist  = 
E.  writhe,  q.  v.]  —  Wreathe,  reth,  v.  t.  [wreathed 
(rethd),  wreathing.]  To  twist,  convolve,  wind  one 
about  another,  entwine;  to  surround  with  anything 
twisted  or  convolved:  to  encircle,  infold;  to"  twine 
or  twist  about,  encircle.  —  v.  i.  To  be  interwoven  or 
entwined.  —  Wreath'y,  retii'Y,  a.  Twisted;  curled; 
spiral 

Wreck,  Wreckage,  etc.  See  under  Wrack. 

Wren.  ren.  n.  A  small  insessorial  bird,  of  several 
species,  which  feeds 
on  insects,  etc.,  and 
is  olten  very  famil¬ 
iar  with  man.  [AS. 
wrenna,  lit.  the  las¬ 
civious  bird,  fr. , 
icrsene,  1  a  s  c  ivious,  [ 

Dan.  vrinsk,  proud,  j 
Sw.  vrensk,  not  cas- , 
trated  (said  of 
horses), OIIG.  ranno, 
a  stallion,  Ic.  hrina, 
to  squeal  (said  of 
cocks,  dogs,  swine,  '■ 
horses,  etc.,  in! 
heat).] 

Wrench,  rench,  v.  t. 

[w  r  k  n  c  h  e  d 
(rencht),  wrench¬ 
ing.]  To  wrest,  twist,  or  force  by  violence;  to  strain, 
sprain,  distort.  —  n.  A  violent  twist,  or  a  pull  with 

twisting;  a  sprain:  an  in-  , _ _ 

strument  for  exerting  a  n- 
twisting  strain,  as  in  turn- 
ing  bolts, nuts,  screw-taps, 
etc.  [AS.  wrence,  G.  rank , 
trick,  deceit,  fraud,  MUG.  renken,  G.  verrenken,  to 
wrench;  s.  rt.  wring,  wrong.] 

Wrest,  rest,  v.  t.  To  turn,  twist;  esp.,  to  twist  or  ex¬ 
tort  by  violence  ;  to  pull  or  lorce  away  by  violent 
wringing  or  twisting;  to  turn  from  truth,  or  twist 
from  its  natural  meaning  by  violence;  to  wring,  per¬ 
vert,  distort.  —  n.  Violent  pulling  and  twisting;  dis¬ 
tortion.  [AS.  wrsestan,  Ic.  reista,  Dan.  vriste,  to 


Wren. 


Wrench. 
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wrest;  s.  rt.  wreath ,  writhe,  wrist.] — Wrestler,  n. 
—  Wres'tle,  res'l,  v.  i.  [-tled  (-Id),  -tling.]  To 
contend,  as  2  persons,  by  grappling  together,  and 
each  striving  to  throw  the  other  down  ;  to  struggle, 
strive,  contend. — n.  A  struggle  between  2  to  see 
which  will  throw  the  other  down;  a  struggle.  [ME. 

» vrestlen,  AS.  wrmstlian,  freq.  of  wrest.]  —  Wres'- 
tler,  ii. 

Wretch,  Wretched,  etc.  See  under  ‘Whack. 

Wriggle,  rig'gl,  v.  i.  [wriggled  (-gld),  -gling.]  To 
move  the  body  to  and  fro  with  short  writhing  mo¬ 
tions,  like  a  worm;  to  squirm. — y.t.  To  put  into  a 
quick,  reciprocating  motion;  to  introduce  by  twist¬ 
ing  and  squirming.  [ME.  wrikken,  D.  wriggelen, 
LG.  wrikken,  to  wriggle,  twist;  s.  rt.  AS.  wrigian,  to 
impel,  whence  E.  wry,  q.  v.,  Skr.  vrij,  to  bend,  E. 
rickets,  q.  v.  under  Rachitis.]  —  Wrig'gler,  n. 

Wright,  rlt,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  some  kind 
of  mechanical  business;  an  artificer;  workman, — 
chiefly  used  in  compounds.  [AS.  wyrhta,  a  work¬ 
man,  maker,  wyrht,  a  deed,  work,  fr.  ivyrean,  OHG. 
wurchan,  —  E.  to  work,  q.  v.] 

Wring,  ring,  v.  t.  [wrung,  wringing.]  To  twist  and 
compress,  pinch,  turn  and  strain  with  violence;  to 
pain,  distress,  torment;  to  pervert;  to  extract  or  ob¬ 
tain  by  twisting  and  compressing;  to  extort.  ( Naut .) 
To  bend  or  strain  out  of  its  position.  [ME.,  I).,  ana 
LG.  wringen,  AS.  wringan,  to  press,  compress,  strain, 
G.  rinaen,  to  wring,  wrest,  wrestle  ;  s.  rt.  wrench, 
wrangle,  wrong ,  wreak,  wrack,  wreck,  wretch,  wrin¬ 
kle,  wriggle,  wry.]  —  Wring '-bolt,  n.  A  bolt  used  by 
shipwrights  to  bend  and  secure  the  planks  against 
the  timbers  till  they  are  fastened  by  bolts,  spikes, 
and  tree-nails.  —  Wring'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  wrings  ;  an  extortioner ;  an  instrument  for  ! 
forcing  water  out  of  anything,  esp.  from  clothes 
after  they  have  been  washed. 

Wrinkle,  rink'l,  n.  A  small  ridge,  prominence,  or 
furrow,  formed  by  the  shrinking  or  contraction  of 
any  smooth  substance  ;  a  crease ;  roughness ;  un¬ 
evenness.  —  v.  t.  [wrinkled  (-Id), -ling.]  To  con¬ 
tract  into  furrows  and  prominences  ;  to  corrugate  ; 
to  make  rough  or  uneven  —  v.  i.  To  shrink  into  fur¬ 
rows  and  ridges.  [OD.  wrinckel,  a  wrinkle,  wrincke- 
len,  to  wrinkle,  crisp,  wringen,  to  wreath,  writhe, 
twist,  Dan.  rynke,  a  wrinkle,  pucker,  fold,  also  to 
wrinkle;  s.  rt.  tvring.]  —  Wrink'ly,  -IT,  a.  Full  of 
wrinkles;  liable  to  be  wrinkled;  corrugated. 

Wrinkle,  rink'l,  n.  A  notion  or  fancy  ;  a  whim. 
[1’rovE.,  a  small  trick,  little  stratagem,  dim.  of  AS. 
wrence,  a  trick:  see  Wrench.] 

Wrist,  rist,  n.  ( Anat .)  The  joint  by  which  the  hand 
is  united  to  the  arm.  [AS.,  fr.  wridhan  =  E.  to 
writhe  (q.  v.),  twist ;  s.  rt.  iri-est.J  —  Wrist'band,  n. 
That  part  of  a  shirt  sleeve  which  covers  the  wrist. 

Write,  rlt,  v.  t.  [imp.  wrote  (rot) ;  p.  ]>.  writ  ( obs .) 
or  written;  M'riting.]  To  set  down  (legible  char¬ 
acters)  ;  to  inscribe  on  any  material  by  a  suitable 
instrument ;  to  express  in  legible  or  intelligible 
characters,  inscribe  ;  to  set  down  in  an  epistle,  com¬ 
municate  by  letter ;  to  compose  or  produce,  as  an 
author ;  to  impress  durably  ;  to  make  known  by 
writing,  record,  copy,  transcribe,  compose,  recite.— 
v.  i.  To  form  characters,  letters,  or  figures,  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  sounds  or  ideas  ;  to  be  regularly'  em¬ 
ployed  or  occupied  in  writing,  copying,  or  account¬ 
ing;  to  frame  or  combine  ideas  and  express  them  in 
words ;  to  recite  or  relate  in  books,  compose.  [AS. 
writan  (imp.  wrat,  p.  p.  writen),  to  write,  inscribe, 
orig.  to  score,  engrave,  in  OS.,  to  cut,  injure,  also 
to  write,  Ic.  rita,  to  scratch,  cut,  write,  Goth,  writs, 


a  stroke  of  a  pen;  s.  rt.  Skr.  vardh,  to  cut.]  — 
Writ'er,  n.  One  who  writes,  or  has  written;  ascribe; 
clerk;  an  author.  [AS.  writere.]  —  Writ'ing,  n.  Act 
or  art  of  forming  letters  and  characters  on  paper, 
wood,  stone,  or  other  material ;  anything  written  or 
expressed  in  letters  ;  as,  a  legal  instrument,  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  book,  inscription.— Writ'ing-mas'ter,  ?i.  One 
who  teaches  the  art  of  penmanship.  —  -pa/per,  n. 
Taper  finished  with  a  smooth  surface,  sized,  and 
fitted  for  writing  upon.  —  Writ,  writ,  n.  That  which 
is  written  ;  writing,  —  applied  esp.  to  the  Scriptures; 
Bible.  (Law.)  An  instrument  in  writing,  under  seal, 
in  an  epistolary  form,  issued  from  the  proper  author¬ 
ity,  commanding  the  performance  or  non-perform¬ 
ance  of  some  act  liy  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed. 
[AS.  writ,  gewrit,  a  writing.] 

Writhe,  rlth,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  writhed  (writhen, 
obs.  or  poet.),  writhing.]  To  twist  with  violence, 
distort,  wring;  to  wrest,  pervert.  —  v.  i.  To  twist  the 
body  about,  be  distorted,  as  in  pain.  [AS.  wridhan, 
to  twist,  wind  about,  1c.  rulha,  Sw.  vrida,  to  ring, 
twist,  turn,  wrest;  s.  rt.  wrath,  wroth,  wreath,  wrist, 
wrest,  verse,  worth,  v.  i.,  q.  v.] 

Wrong,  rong,  a.  Not  fit  or  suitable  to  an  end  or  ob¬ 
ject;  not  appropriate  for  use;  not  according  to  rule, 
standard,  requirement,  or  intent;  not  correct;  not 
suitable  to  the  highest  and  best  end;  not  morally 
right;  not  according  to  truth;  unjust;  faulty;  detri¬ 
mental;  erroneous;  unfit;  improper;  mistaken.  —  n. 
That  which  is  not  right  ;  whatever  deviates  from 
moral  rectitude;  any  injury  done  to  another;  a  tres¬ 
pass;  isiquity;  perversity;  injustice;  injury.  —  adv. 
Not  rightly;  amiss;  morally' ill;  erroneously’.  —  v.t. 
[wronged  (rongd),  wronging.]  To  treat  with  in¬ 
justice;  to  deprive  of  some  right,  or  to  withhold  some 
act  of  justice  from;  to  injure;  to  impute  evil  to  un¬ 
justly.  [AS.  twang,  lit.  perverted,  wrung  aside,  orig. 
imp.  of  wringan  =  E.  to  wring,  q.  v.;  cf.  L.  tortus, 
wrong,  fr.  torquerc,  to  twist.]  —  Wrong'-do'er,  n. 
One  who  injures  another,  or  does  wrong.  —  Wrong'- 
er ,n.  One  who  wrongs  or  injures  another.— Wrong'- 
ful,  -fill, a.  Full  of  wrong;  injurious;  unjust;  unfair. 
—  Wrong  'fully,  adv.  —  Wrong'headed,  a.  Wrong  in 
opinion  or  principle;  having  a  perverse  understand¬ 
ing;  perverse.  —  Wrong'ly,  adv.  —  Wrong'ness,  n. 

Wrote.  See  "Write. 

Wroth,  rawth,  a.  Full  of  wrath;  angry;  incensed. 

I  [AS.  wradh,  wroth,  angry’,  orig.  wry,  fr.  wridhan  = 
E.  to  writhe,  q.  v.,  D.  wreed,  cruel ;  see  Wrath.] 

Wrought.  See  Work. 

Wrung.  See  Wring. 

Wry,  ri,  a.  Turned  to  one  side  ;  twisted  ;  distorted  ; 
deviating  from  the  right  direction.  [ME.  wrien,  to 
twist,  bend,  AS.  wrigian,  to  drive,  tend,  bend  tow¬ 
ards;  s.  rt.  Goth,  wraikws,  crooked,  Skr.  vrij,  L.  ver¬ 
ger  e,  to  bend,  E.  awry.]  —  Wry  face.  A  distortion  of 
the  countenance  indicating  impatience,  disgust,  or 
discomfort;  a  grimace.—  Wry'neck,  n.  A  twisted  or 
distorted  neck.  ( Ornith .)  A  small  bird  of  the  east¬ 
ern  continent,  allied  to  tne  woodpecker,  —  so  called 
from  the  manner  in  which,  when  surprised,  it  turns 
its  head  over  its  shoulder. 

Wych'-elm,  n.  (Hot.)  A  variety  of  the  elm,  a  native 
of  Great  Britain  ,  witch-elm,  q.  v. 

Wye,  wl,  n.;  pi.  W  yes,  wiz.  One  of  the  2  forked  pieces 
or  bearings  resembling  the  letter  Y  in  shape,  in  the 
opening  or  notch  of  which  rest  the  ends  of  the  axis 
supporting  the  telescope  in  a  theodolite  or  level,  the 
pivots  in  a  transit  instrument,  etc.  [Written  also  Y: 
pi.  F’s.] 

Wyvern.  SeeWiVER. 


X,  eks,  the  24tli  letter  of  the  Lug.  alphabet,  is  bor¬ 
rowed,  as  to  form,  from  the  Greek  X  :  at  the  end  of 
words,  it  has  the  sound  of  ks,  as  in  wax:  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  the  sound-  of  ks,  or  sometimes  of  gz,  as  in  exam¬ 
ple:  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it  has  the  sound 
of  z. 

Xanthic,  zan'thik,  a.  Ten  ding  toward  a  y’ellow  color, 
or  to  one  of  those  colors,  green  excepted,  in  which 
yellow  is  a  constituent,  as  scarlet,  orange,  etc. 


( Chem .)  Of,  or  pert,  to,  an  oxide,  called  also  nrii 
oxide,  obtained  fr.  a  rare  variety  of  urinary  calculus, 
and  from  similar  concretions;  also  to  a  certain  heavy, 
oily’,  fluid  acid.  [F.  xanthique,  fr.  Gr.  xanthos,  yel¬ 
low.)  —  Xan'thine,  -thin,  n.  (Chem.)  The  yellow, 
insoluble  coloring  matter  contained  in  certain  plants 
and  the  petals  of  certain  flowers.  [F.]  —  Xan'thite, 
-thit,n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  rounded  grains 
and  foliated  masses,  of  a  yellow  color,  and  translu- 
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cent.  — Xan'tho,  n.  A 
small  short-tailed  crus¬ 
tacean,  of  many  spe¬ 
cies,  found  in  most 
seas.  [XL.]  —  Xan'- 
thophyll,  -t  ho-fi  1 .  n, 

( Cliem .)  Yellow  color¬ 
ing  matter  contained 
in  the  leaves  of  trees  in 
autumn.  [Gr.  phtdlon, 
leaf.]  — Xan'thorthite, 
-thor-thlt,  n.  ( Min.)  A 
mineral  of  a  yellow- 
ish  color,  containing 
much  water. 

Xebec,  ze'bck,  n.  A 
small.  3-masted  vessel, 
used  in  the  Mediterranean 
square  sails,  or,  when  close 
hauled,  large  lateen  sails. 
(8p.  a abeque,  jabegue,  Pg. 
a  <ibeco,  fr.  Turk,  stimbaki , 
a  kind  of  Asiatic  ship,  Ar. 
sumbttk,  a  small  ship.] 
Xenotime,  zen'o-tlm,  n.  A 
native  phosphate  of  yttria, 
having  a  yellowish-brown 
color.  [G.  xenotim,  fr.  Gr. 
xcnotimos,  honoring 
guests,  fr.  xetios,  guest, 
stranger,  and  time,  honor.] 
Xerasia,  ze-ra'zhT-d,  n. 
(Med.)  A  disease  of  the 
hair,  in  which  it  becomes 
dry,  ceases  to  grow,  a  n  d 
resembles  down  covered 
with  dust.  [Gr.,  dryness 


Xantho  floridus. 
Sea  :  it  carries  2 


Xebec 


fr.  xcros,  dry.]  —  Xe  rocoliyr'ium,  -kol-lTr'T-um,  n. 


(Med.)  A  dry  collyrium  or  eye-salve.  [L.;  Gr.  w- 
rokollurion,  fr.  xcros  and  kollurion,  eye-salve.] — Xe- 
ro'des,  -dez,  «.  (Med.)  Any  tumor  attended  with 
dryness.  [Gr.,  dryish.]  —  Xeromy'rum,  n.  A  dry 
ointment.  [XL.;  Gr.  murou,  ointment.]  —  Xeroph>- 
agy,  -rof'a-jT,  w.  The  eating  of  dry  meats,  —  a  sort 
of  fast  among  the  primitive  Christians.  [L.  and  Gr. 
xeronhagia ;  Gr.  phagein,  to  eat.]  —  Xeroph'thalmy, 
-rol'thal-mV,  ».  (Med.)  A  dry,  red  soreness  or  itch¬ 
ing  of  the  eyes,  without  swelling  ora  discharge  of 
humors.  [L.  aud  Gr.  xerophthalmia:  see  Ophthal¬ 
mia,  under  Optic.]  —  Xero'tes,  -tez,  n.  (Med.)  A 
dry  habit  or  disposition  of  body.  [Gr.,  dryness.] 

Xiphoid,  zif'oid,  a.  ( Anat .)  Resembling  a  sword  ; 
ensiform.  [F.  xiphdide ,  G r.  xiphoeides,  sword-shaped, 
f r.  xiphos ,  a  sword,  and  eidos,  form.]  —  Xiphoid  car¬ 
tilage.  A  cartilage  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 

Xylite,  zi'llt,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  brown  color, 
consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  water.  (Chem.)  A  volatile,  inflam¬ 
mable  liquid  wrhich  exists  in  crude  or  impure  pyro¬ 
ligneous  acid.  [Gr.  xulon,  wood,  and  lithos,  stone.] 
—  Xy'lograph, -lo-graf,  n.  An  engraving  on  wood, 
or  the  impression  from  such  an  engraving.  [Gr. 
graphein,  to  write.]  —  Xylog'rapher,  -ra-fer,  n.  One 
who  practices  xylography.  —  Xylograph 'ic,  -ical, 
-graf'ik-al,  a.  Pert,  to  wood-engraving.  —  Xylog'- 
raphy,  -fT,  n.  Act  or  art  of  cutting  figures  in  wood, 
in  representation  of  natural  objects.  —  Xy'lene,  -len, 
dole,  -151,  n.  (Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon,  homologous 
with  benzine,  prepared  from  coal  naikha. — Xyloph'- 
agan,  -lof'a-gan,  n.  (Eniom.)  A  coleopterous,  dip¬ 
terous,  or  other  insect  which  in  the  adult  or  larval 
state  feeds  on  wood.  [Gr.  phagein,  to  eat.] — Xyloph'- 
agous,  -a-gus,  a.  Eating  or  feeding  on  wood.  [Gr. 
xulophagos.  ] 

Xyster,  zis'ter,  w.  A  surgeon’s  instrument  lor  scrap¬ 
ing  bones.  [Gr.,  lr.  xuein,  to  scrape. J 


i 


Y,  wi,  the  25th  letter  of  the  Eng.  alphabet,  derives  its  i 
form  from  the  Greek  Y  :  at  tire  beginning  of  words  j 
or  syllables,  when  followed  by  a  vowel,  except  when 
used  as  a  prefix,  it  is  a  consonant  element:  in  other  : 
situations  it  is  a  vowel,  having  the  same  sounds  as  i.  ! 
[  Y  is  used  by  ancient  writers,  esp.  Spenser,  as  a  pre¬ 
fix  of  the  past  participle,  used  or  omitted  at  will,  and 
is  sometimes  employed  by. modern  writers  in  bur¬ 
lesque,  or  in  imitation  of  the  antique, — as  y-clad, 
clad, clothed:  y-clcped ,  called;  y-fed,  fed,  refreshed.] 

.  Y,  wi,  n. ;  pi.  Y’s,  wlz.  Anything  having  the  shape  of 
Y,  esp.  one  of  the  forked  pieces  which  support  the 
pivots  of  a  transit  instrument,  of  the  telescope  of  a 
theodolite,  etc.;  a  wye,  —  so  called  from  its  form. 

( Railroads.)  A  portion  of  track  consisting  of  2  con¬ 
verging  tracks  connected  by  a  cross-track. 

Yacht,  yot,  m.  (Naut.)  A  light  sea-going  vessel  used  for 


Y  acht. 

pleasure  trips,  racing,  etc.  [D.  jagt,  it.  jagt,  jacht, 
a  chase,  hunting,  fr.  jagen,  to  chase,  hunt ;  prob. 


s.  rt.  G.  jaehe,  OI1G.  galti,  quick,  G.  gehen,  to  go.]  — 
Yacht'ing,  n.  Sailing  oil  pleasure  excursions  in  a 
yacht.  —  Yager,  yaw'ger,  w.  (Mil.)  One  belonging 
to  a  body  of  German  light  infantry  armed  with  rifles. 
[G  .jaeger,  a  hunter.] 

Yam,  vain,  n.  A  large,  esculent  tuber  or  root  of  sev- 
eralspecies  of  tropical  climbing  plants,  allied  to  and 
often  confounded  with  the  sweet  potato.  [Pg.  inhume , 
Malay  itbi.l 

Yankee,  ydnk'e,  n.  A  citizen  of  N.  England,  or  of 
the  Northern  States,  —  applied  by  foreigners  to  all 
inhabitants  of  the  U.  S.  [Peril,  a  corrupt  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  word  English,  or  of  the  French  word 
Anglais,  by  the  native  Indians  of  Amer. ;  peril,  fr. 
Scot,  yankie,  a  clever,  forward  woman,  yanker,  an 
incessant  talker,  yank,  a  sudden  blow,  yack,  to  talk 
precipitately  and  indistinctly  ;  peril,  s.  rt.  LG.  jak- 
kern,  to  keep  walking  about, 'E.  yacht,  yager.} 

Yap,  yap,  v.  t.  To  bark,  yelp.  —  n.  A  cry  of  a  dog. 
[Same  as  yanlp,  etc.;  Ic.  gjulpa,  to  yelp  (q.  v.),  F. 
japper,  to  bark.] 

Yard,  yard,  n.  A  measure  of  length,  3  feet,  or  86 
inches,  being  the  standard  of  Eng.  and  Amer.  meas¬ 
ure;  a  rod  3  feet  long;  a  yardstick;  the  male  member 
or  organ;  penis.  (Naut.)  A  long,  slender  piece  of 
timber,  nearly  cylindrical,  suspended  crosswise  upon 
the  mast,  by  wnich  a  sail  is  extended  :  see  Ship. 
[ME.  yerde,  a  stick,  also  the  measure,  AS.gyrd,  gierd, 
I).  garde,  G.  gerte,  a  stick,  switch,  OllG.  gart,  Ic. 
gaddr,  AS.  gad,  Goth,  gazds  =  E.  goad,  gad,  q.  v.] 
—Yard '-arm, n.  (Naut.)  Either  half  of  a  ship’s  yard, 
from  the  center  or  mast  to  the  end.  [Ships  are  said 
to  be  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  when  so  near  as  to 
touch  or  interlock  their  yards.]  — stick,  -wand,  n.  A 
stick  3  feet  in  length,  used  as  a  measure  of  cloth,  etc. 

Yard,  yard,  n.  A  small,  inclosed  place  in  front  of  or 
around  a  house  or  barn.  [AS.  geard,  D.  and  Dan. 
guard,  G.  garten,  L.  hortus,  Gr.  chortos,  a  court-yard, 
inclosure;  s.  rt.  orchard,  garden,  gird,  horticulture, 
surgeon,  cohort,  court,  curtain.] 

Yare,  yar,  a.  Ready;  dexterous;  eager;  lively;  quick. 
[AS.  gearu,  readv.  prompt,  MUG.  gar,  prepared, 
ready,  G.  gar,  wholly;  s.  rt.  gear,  q.  v.,  garb,  yarrow.} 


sQn,  cube,  full;  m<5Sn,  fcJbt ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  vHen,  boNbox,  chair,  get. 
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Yarn,  yarn,  n.  A  continuous  strand  of  wool,  cotton, 
dux,  or  other  fiber,  lor  use  in  weaving,  knitting, 
thread  and  cordage  making,  etc.  ( Rope-making. )  One 
of  the  strands  of  which  a  rope  is  composed.  A  story 
spun  out  by  a  sailor  for  the  amusement  of  his  com¬ 
panions.  [AS.  yearn,  Ic.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  and  G.  yarn ;  s. 
rt.  Gr.  chortle  =  E.  cord,  q.  v.,  also  yard,  court,  etc.] 

Yarrow,  yar'ro,  n.  A  composite  plant,  having  a  strong 
odor  and  pungent  taste;  milfoil.  [AS.  gseruw,  lit.  a 
healer,  fr.  yearwian ,  to  prepare,  genvan,  to  dress,  fr. 
gearo,  ready,  yare,  q.  v.] 

Yataghan,  yat'a-gan,  n.  A  long  double-curved  Turk¬ 
ish  dagger  or  saner,  without  a  cross-guard;  ataghan. 
[Turk,  yatagan .] 

Yaulp,  yawlp,  Yaup,  yawp,  v.  i.  To  cry  out  like  a 
child  ;  to  yelp.  —  n.  A  cr)”  of  distress,  rage,  etc. 
[Same  as  yap  and  yelp,  q.  v.J 

Yaw,  yaw,  v.  i.  [tawed  (yawd),  yawing. ]  To  rise  in 
blisters,  breaking  in  white  froth,  as  cane-juice  in  the 
sugar-works. 

Yaw,  yaw,  v.  i.  (iVaut.)  To  steer  wild,  or  out  of  the 
line  of  her  course,  as  t<  ship.  —  n.  A  movement  of  a 
vessel  by  which  she  temporarily  alters  her  course. 
[Bavarian  gaycn,  to  move  unsteadily,  Norweg.  and 
Ic.  gag,  bent  backward.] 

Yawl,  yawl,  n.  A  small  ship’s  boat,  usually  rowed  by 
4  or  fi  oars.  [D. 
jol,  Dan.  jolle, 
whence  E.  jolly- 
boat.] 

Yawn,  yawn,  v. 

1.  [YAWNED 
(yawnd), yawn¬ 
ing.]  To  open 
the  mouth  in¬ 
voluntarily 
through  drowsi- 
n ess,  dullness, 
or  fatigue;  to 
gape;  to  gape  or 
open  wide  as  if 
to  allow  the  en¬ 
trance  or  exit  of  Yawl, 

anything;  to  be 

eager;  to  desire  to  swallow  anything.  —  n.  A  deep 
and  involuntary  inspiration,  with  a  pretty  wide  open¬ 
ing  of  the  mouth,  followed  by  a  prolonged  and  more 
or  less  sonorous  expiration  ;  a  gaping  ;  an  opening 
wide;  a  gape.  [AS.  ganian,  Ic.  gina,  OIIG.  geitton,  L. 
Mare,  Gr.  cliainein,  to  yawn,  chaos,  a  yawning  gulf; 
s.  rt.  chaos,  chasm ,  hiatus.] 

Yaws,  yawz,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  Antilles  and 
of  Africa,  characterized  by  contagious  tumors  which, 
in  shape  and  appearance,  resemble  strawberries  or 
raspberries.  [African  yaw,  a  raspberry.] 

Ycleped,  T-kLpt',  p.  p.  Called;  named.  [See  un¬ 
der  Y.] 

Ye,  ye,  pron.  The  nominative  pi.  of  the  2d  person, — 
sometimes  inaccurately  used  as  the  objective,  now 
used  only  in  sacred  dr  solemn  style.  [ME. ;  AS. 
ge  (nom.),  eoiver  (gen.),  eow  (dat.  and  acc.),  D. 
gij,  Ic.  er,  ier,  G.  ihr,  Goth. juts,  ye;  D.  u,  Ic.  yahar, 
Goth,  izwara,  your;  s.  rt.  Lithuan.  jus,  Gr.  humeis, 
Skr.  yuyam,  ye.]  —  You,  voo,  pron.  [ possess .  Y'oi’R 
(ydor)  or  youks,  obj.  you.j  The  pronoun  of  the  2d 
person,  in  the  nominative  or  objective  case,  indi¬ 
cating  the  person  or  persons  addressed.  [ You  is 
properly  the  pi.  of  the  2d  personal  pronoun,  but  is 
in  ordinary  discourse  used  in  addressing  a  single 
person,  yet  always  properly  combined  with  a  plural 
verb:  you  and  your  are  sometimes  used  indefinitely 
instead  of  one,  any,  a,  etc.;  of  the  two  forms  of  the 
possessive,  your  and  yours,  the  first  is  used  when 
attributive  and  followed  by  the  noun  to  which  it 
belongs;  the  second  when  attributive,  but  having  the 
nounhmderstood.]  [D.  u,  Dan.  and  Sw.  f.J  — Your, 
yoor,  possessi re  pron.  Belonging,  pert.,  or  relating 
to,  you  ;  of  you,  —  possessive  of  you. —  Yourself', 
pron.;  pi-  -selves,  -selvz'.  Your  own  person  or 
self,  —  used  as  the  object,  direct  or  indirect,  of  a 
reflexive  verb,  in  the  second  person. 

Yea,  ya,  adv.  Yes;  ay.  |  Yea  sometimes  introduces 
a  subject,  with  the  sense  of  indeed,  verily,  truly,  it 
is  so:  it  is  also  used  substantively  to  denote  an  af¬ 
firmative  vote,  or  the  oneswhocast  such  a  vote;  as, 
the  yeas  have  it.]  [AS.  gea,  D.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  G.,  Ic., 
and  Goth,  ja,  yea;  Goth,  jah,  OS.  gia,  ja,  AS.  ge, 
also,  and;  s.  rt.  yes.  1 

Yean,  yen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [yeaned  (vend),  yeaningl]  To 
bring  forth  young,  as  a  goat  or  sheep;  to  can.  [AS. 
eanian,  also  ge-eaman,  prob.  fr.  eacen,  pregnant: 


s.  rt.  Ic.  auka,  Goth,  aukan,  to  increase,  E.  to  eke.) 

—  Yean'ling,  n.  The  young  of  sheep;  a  lamb. 

Year,  yer,  n.  Time  of  the  apparent  revolution  of  the 

sun  through  the  ecliptic;  period  occupied  by  the 
earth  in  making  its  revolution  around  the  sun;  also, 
a  period  more  or  less  nearly  agreeing  with  this, 
adopted  by  various  nations  as  a  measure  of  time  : 
in  common  usage,  the  year  consists  of  fifio  days,  and 
every  fourth  year  of  flfifi;  time  in  which  any  planet 
completes  a  revolution  about  the  sun.  pi.  Age,  or 
old  age.  [AS.  gear,  ger,  D.  jaar,  Ic.  and  Sw.  ar, 
OIIG.  jar;  s.  rt.  Gr.  horos,  a  season,  year,  hora,  a 
season,  an  hour,  Skr.  yatu,  time,  prob.  E.hour,  q.  v.j 

—  Year'ling,  n.  A  young  animal  one  year  old.  — 
a.  Being  a  year  old.  —  Year'ly,  a.  Happening,  ac¬ 
cruing,  or  coming  every  year ;  annual  ;  lasting  a 
year;  accomplished  in  a  year.  —  adv.  Annually; 
once  a  year;  from  year  to  year.  —  Year'-book,  n. 
A  reference  book  of  facts  and  statistics  published 
yearly.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  book  containing  annual  re¬ 
ports  of  cases  adjudged  in  the  courts  of  England. 

Yearn,  ye rn,  v.  i.  [yearned  (yfernd),  yearning.]  To 
be  filled  with  longing  desire  or  with  emotions  of 
affection  or  tenderness,  to  long,  be  eager.  [AS.  gyr- 
n an,  fr.  georn,  Ic.  gjarn,  eager,  Goth,  gairns,  desir¬ 
ous,  OlfCi.  geron,  keron,  Skr.  hai-y,  to  desire;  s.  rt. 
Gr.  chairein,  to  rejoice,  chara ,  joy,  charis,  L.  gratia 
=  E.  pruee.] 

Yeast,  yest,  n.  The  foam  or  froth  or  sediment  of  beer 
or  other  liquor  in  fermentation,  containing  a  minute 
fungus,  or  yeast-plant,  the  multiplication  of  which 
produces  fermentation  in  any, saccharine  or  farina¬ 
ceous  liquid  or  moist  substance  to  which  the  yeast 
is  added  ;  a  preparation  used  for  raising  dough  ; 
barm.  [AS.  gist,  Ic.  and  Sw .jast,  MUG.  jest,  yeast; 
s.  rt.  M1IG.  jesen ,  gesen,  to  ferment,  Gr.  zeein,  to 

■I,  «. 


Frothy  ;  foamy ; 
part  of  an  egg.  [Same  as 
To  cry  out 


boil,  seethe.] — Yeast'y, 
spumy,  like  yeast. 

Yelk,  yelk,  n.  ~  The  j'ellow 
Yolk,  q.  v.] 

Yell,  yel,  v.  i.  [yelled  (yeld),  yelling.] 
or  scream  as  with  agony  or  horror.  —  v.  t.  To  utter 
or  declare  with  a  yell.  —  n.  A  sharp,  loud,  hideous 
outcry.  [AS.  gellan,  gyllan,  D.  gillen,  Ic.  gella ;  s. 
rt.  Ic.  gala,  AS.  and  OIIG.  galan,  to  sing,  E.  nightin¬ 
gale,  q.  v.,  under  Night.] 

Yellow,  yel'lo,  a.  Being  of  a  bright  saffron-like  color; 
of  tlie  color  of  gold  or  brass  or  of  the  pigment  called 
chrome  yellow,  —n.  A  bright  golden  color:  one  of 
the  simple  or  primitive  colors:  see  Eight.  [AS.peo/o, 
D.  geel,  G.  gelb;  s.  rt.  Gr.  chloe ,  the  young  verdure 
of  trees,  E.  green,  gall,  gold .]  —  Yellow-bird.  A  small 
seed-eating  bird  of  the  finch  family,  with  bright-ye,- 
low  (male)  or  olive-irreen  (female)  plumage,  com¬ 
mon  in  the  U.  S. —  F.  fever.  (Med.)  A  malignant 
febrile  disease  of  warm  climates,  often  attended  with 
yellowness  of  the  skin.  —  Y. 
hammer.  A  European  singing 
bird,  called  also  yellow -bun¬ 
ting  :  its  principal  colors  are 
shades  of  gamboge  yellow  and 
brown;  a  large  Amer.  species 
of  woodpecker. —  F.  metal.  An 
alloy  composed  of  2-3ds  copper 
and  ]  zinc,  for  sheathing  ves¬ 
sels.  —  Yel'lowish,  a.  Some¬ 
what  yellow.  —  Yel'Towish- 
ness,  Yel'lowness,  n.  —  Yel'- 
lows,  -loz,  n.  (Far.)  A  disease 
of  the  bile  in  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  causing  yellowness 
of  eyes;  jaundice;  a  disease  of 
peach-trees  in  the  U.  S.,  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  produce  abortive 
yellow  sprouts  on  the  trunks 
and  limbs. 

Yelp,  yelp,  v.  i.  [yuped 
(yelpt),  yelping. j  To  utter 
a  sharp,  quick  cry,  as  a  dog 
when  hurt  or  in  fear;  to  bark 
sli  ’lly,  with  eagerness,  pain, 
or  lear.  [AS.  gilt  an,  gyl  an,  to  boast,  exult,  orig.  to 
talk  noisily,  Ic.  gjalpa,  to  yelp,  gjaljr,  the  roar  of  tlia 
sea;  s.  rt.  yell,  yap.) 

Yeoman,  yo'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A  common  man  or  ple¬ 
beian,  of  the  first  or  most  respectable  class;  a  free¬ 
holder;  a  farmer:  man  iree  born;  in  Eng.,  an  officer 
in  the  king’s  household.  (A1 nut.)  An  inferior  officer 
charged  with  the  stownge,  account,  and  distribution 
of  the  stores.  [ME.  yewan,  OFries.  gaman,  a  villager, 
ga,  go,  a  district,  village,  OD.  gouwe,  a  village,  G.  gau. 


Yellow-hammer. 


i»we,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  fend,  eve,  term  ;  In,  Ice ;  Odd.  tone,  6r  i 
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a  province. J  —  Yeo'manry.  n.  The  collective  body  of 
yeomen  or  freeholders;  u  British  volunteer  cavalry 
force. 

Yerk,  ySrk,  v.  t.  To  kick  or  strike  suddenly;  tc  jerk, 
—  v.  i.  To  throw  out  the  heels,  kick;  to  move  with 
a  quick,  jerking  motion.  —  n.  A  sudden  or  quick 
thrust  or  motion.  [Same  as  Jkkk.] 

Yes,  yes,  adv.  Ay;  yea,  — a  word  expressing  affirma¬ 
tion  or  consent, —  opp.  to  no.  [AS.  gese,  gise,  prob. 
coutr.  fr.  rjea,  yes,  indeed,  and  se,  si,  let  it  be.} 

Yest,  yest,  n.  Yeast;  ferment;  barm;  froth;  spume; 
foam.  [See  Yeast.} 

Yester,  yes'ter,  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  yesterday ;  last; 
next  before  the  present.  [AS.  gcostra ,  gystra.  1 — j 
Yesterday,  n.  The  day  last  past;  the  day  next  be-  I 
fore  the  present.  —  adv.  On  the  day  last  past;  on 
the  day  preceding  to-day.  [AS.  gcostra  dtrg .  dseg  = 
E.  day ;  D.  gisteren,  G.  gesteni.  Goth,  gistradagis , 
L.  hen,  Gr.  chthes ,  Skr.  hyas,  yesterday.]  —  Yes'ter- 
eve', -eve'ning,  n.  The  evening  of  yesterday;  the 
evening  last  past. — morn',  -morn'ing^  n.  The  morn¬ 
ing  of  yesterday.  — night,  n.  Last  night;  the  night 
last  past.  —  adv.  On  the  last  night.  — noon,  n.  The 
noon  of  yesterday. 

Yet,  yet,  adv.  In  addition  ;  further  ;  besides  ;  over 
and  above;  at  the  same  time;  still;  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time;  thus  far;  hitherto;  at  or  in  the  present 
time;  even;  at  least;  at  all.  —  conj.  Nevertheless; 
notwithstanding;  ho\ 

OFries.  ieta.eta,  ita,  ; 

AS.^and  OFries.  ?o  = 

=  E.  and  to,  moreover 

Yew,  yoo,  n.  A  low,  sj 
tree,  valued  for  its 
hard,  durable  wood 
or  timber.  [ME.  ew, 

AS.  iw,  Ic.  gr,  OIIG. 
iu.a,  W.  i/w.]— Yew'- 
en,  a.  Made  of  yew. 

Yex,  yeks,  v.  i.  To  hic¬ 
cough.  [AS.  giscian, 
to  sob,  sigh,  OIIG. 
gien,  to  yawn.] 

Yield,  yeld,  v.  t.  To 
furnish,  afford,  ren¬ 
der,  give  forth  ;  to 
give  in  return  for 
what  is  expended  or 
invested;  to  give  up 
(something  claimed 
or  demuude d);  to 
make  over  to  one  who  has  a  claim  or  right;  to  admit 
to  be  true,  concede;  to  permit,  grant,  allow,  resign, 
emit,  surrender.  — v.  i.  To  give  up  the  contest,  sub¬ 
mit;  tocomply;  to  give  way;  not  to  oppose;  to  give 
pjuce,  as  inferior  in  rank  or  excellence. —  n.  Amount 
yielded;  product,  —  applied  esp.  to  products  result¬ 
ing  from  growth  or  cultivation.  [ME.  gelden ,  wi¬ 
den,  AS.  gieldan,  geldan ,  to  pay,  restore,  D.  gelden, 
G.  gelten,  to  be  worth;  s.  rt.  guild,  guilt.]  —  Yield'er, 
n.  -  Yielding,  p.  a.  Inclined  to  give  way  or  com¬ 
ply  ;  obsequious ;  attentive;  flexible;  compliant; 
accommodating.  —  Yield'ingly,  adv.  —  Yield'ing- 
ness,  n. 

Yoke,  yok,  n.  That  which  connects  or  binds;  bond  of 
connection;  the  frame  of  wood  by  which  2  oxen 
are  fastened  together  for  drawing ;  a  frame  worn 
on  the  neck  like  an  ox-yoke,  or  shaped  like  one  ;  a 
frame  of  wood  fitted  to  a  person's  shoulders  for  car¬ 
rying  a  pail,  etc.,  suspended  on  each  side;  frame 
worn  on  the  neck  of  (a  cow,  jiig,  goose,  etc.),  to  pre¬ 
vent  passage  through  a  fence;  a  frame  or  convex 


piece  by  which  a  bell  is  hung  for  ringing  it.  (Xaut.) 
A  frame  at  right  angles  to  the  heud  of  a  boat's  rud¬ 
der,  from  the  end  of  which  are  lines  by  which  the 
boat  is  steered.  A  mark  of  servitude;  slavery;  bond¬ 
age;  service;  two  animals  yoked  together;  a  couple; 
a  pair  that  work  together.  —  v.  t.  [yoked  (yokt), 
yoking.]  To  put  a  yoke  on,  join  in  a  yoke;  to 
couple,  join  with  another ;  to  enslave,  bring  into 
bondage,  confine.  —  v.  i.  To  be  joined  or  associated, 
be  intimately  connected,  consort  closely.  [ME.  yok, 
AS.  geoc,  ioc,  D.  and  Goth,  juk,  Ic.  and  Sw.  ok,  F. 
joug ,  L.  jugum,  Gr.  zugon,  Skr.  guga,  a  yoke,  pair, 
couple;  s.  rt.  join.]  —  Yoke'-feTlow,  Yoke'mate,  n. 
An  associate  or  companion;  a  mate;  fellow;  esp..  a 

|  partner  in  marriage. 

Yolk.  yOlk  or  yok,  n.  The  yelk  or  yellow  part  of  an 
egg;  an  unctuous  secretion  from  the  skin  of  sheep. 
[AS.  geoleca,  gioleca,  the  yolk,  lit.  yellow  part,  fr. 
geolu  =  E.  yellow,  q.  v.J 

Yon,  yon,  a.  At  a  distance  within  view;  yonder.— 
adv.  Yonder.  [AS.  geon,  Goth,  jains,  G.  jener, 
MIIG.  gener,  yon,  that.]  —  Yon'der,  a.  Being  at  a 
distance  within  view,  or  conceived  of  as  within 
view;  that  or  those  there.  —  adv.  At  a  distance  with¬ 
in  view.  [Goth,  yenur/re.] 

Yore,  ySr,  adv.  In  long  time  past;  in  old  time;  long 
since.  [AS.  geara,  orig.  gen.  pi.  of  gedr,  ger  =  E. 
year,  q.  v.] 

You.  See  under  Ye. 

Young,  yung,  a.  [younger  (yun'gSr),  youngest.] 
Not  long  born;  not  yet  arrived  at  adolescence,  ma¬ 
turity,  or  age;  not  old;  juvenile;  youthful;  having 
the  appearance,  freshness,  or  vigor  of  youth;  being 
in  the  first  part  of  growth;  pert,  or  relating  to  youth; 
having  little  experience;  inexperienced;  ignorant. 

—  n.  The  offspring  of  an  animal,  either  single  or  col¬ 
lectively.  [AS.  geong,  rung,  D.  joug,  G.  jung,  Dan. 
and  Sw.  ung,  L .juvenis,  Skr.  yuvan,  Lithuan.yaiin«s, 
young;  perh.  8.  rt.  Skr.  yn,  L.  juvare,  to  aid,  help.] 

—  With  young.  With  child;  pregnant.  —  Young'ish, 
a.  Somewhat  young.  —  Young'ling,  n.  A  young 
person;  youth;  any  animal  in  the  first  part  of  life. 

—  Young'ster,  n.  A  young  person;  a  lad.  —  Younk'- 
er,  n.  A  young  person;  stripling.  [D.jonker—jong 
and  heer,  lord,  sir,  gentleman;  s.  rt.  youth.] 

our,  etc.  See  under  Ye. 

Youth,  ybbtli.  n.  ;  pi.  Youths  or  Youth.  State,  con¬ 
dition,  or  quality  o.  being  young;  juvenility';  the 
part  of  life  that  succeecu  -o childhood;  early  part  of 
life,  from  childhood,  or  sometimes  from  infancy,  to 
manhood  ;  a  young  person  ;  esp.,  a  young  man  ; 
young  persons  collectively.  [AS.  geogudh,  OS.  ju- 
gudh,  D.  jeugd,  OIIG.  juguna,  Goth,  junda,  youth; 
AS.  geong,  young.]  —  Youth'ful,  -ful,  «.  Not  yet 
mature  or  aged;  young;  of,  or  pert,  to,  the  early 
part  of  life;  suitable  to  the  first  part  of  life:  fresh; 
vigorous,  as  in  youth;  puerile;  juvenile.  — Youth'- 
fully,  a<lv.  —  Youth'' fulness,  n. 

Yttria,  it'trT-a,  n.  ( Cheni .)  A  fine  white  powder  or 
earth,  without  taste  or  smell  and  insoluble  in  water; 
an  oxide  of  yttrium.  —  Yt/trium,  n.  A  very  rare 
metal  of  a  scaly  texture  and  grayish-black  color. 
[Fr.  Ytterby,  a  quarry  in  Sweden.] 

Yule,  yool,  n.  Christmas,  or  the  feast  of  the  nativity 
of  our  Savior,  —  applied  also,  sometimes,  to  the 
festival  of  Lammas.  [AS.  iula,  geola,  Ic.  jol,  Sw. 
jul ;  perh.  s.  rt.  AS.  gylan,  to  make  merry,  keep  fes¬ 
tival,  Ic.  yla,  to  howl,  G.  jolen,  to  sing;  s.  rt.  jolly.  1 

—  Yule-block,  -clog,  or  -log.  A  large  log  of  wood 
put  on  the  hearth  on  Christmas  eve,  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  fire. 

Ywio.  See  under  Wis. 


vever.  I  As.  get,  git,  gyt,  gict,  Y 
yet,  G.  jetzt,  new,  MIIG.  zuo,  Y 
=  E.  too  :  prob.  AS.  get  =  ge  to 
;  s.  rt.  yea.] 

neading,  evergreen,  European 


Yew. 


Y 


Z,  ze,  in  Eng.  zed.  The  2Gth  and  last  letter  of  the 
Eng.  alphabet,  and  the  last  letter  in  the  alphabets  of 
most  modern  languages  :  it  is  a  sibilant  consonant, 
and  is  merely  a  sonant  or  vocal  s. 

Zaccho,  zak'ko,  Zoc'co,  -colo,  Zo'cle,  -kl,  n.  (Arch.) 
The  lowest  part  of  the  pedestal  of  a  column.  [F. 
so>;le,  L.  socculus,  dim.  of  soccus,  a  low  heeled  shoe  : 
see  Socle,  under  Sock.] 

Zaffer,  zaf'ISr,  n.  ( Chem .)  Impure  oxide  of  cobalt, 
obtained  by  the  calcination  of  cobalt:  it  produces 


when  fused  (as  in  enameling  and  porcelain  making) 
an  intensely  blue  color.  [G.;  F.  zafre,  safre ;  6.  rt. 
sapphire,  q.  v.] 

Zambo,  zam'bo,  n. ;  pi.  -bos,  -b<5z.  The  child  of  a 
mulatto  and  a  negro;  ulso,  of  an  Indian  and  a  negro. 
[Sp. :  6ee  Sambo.J 

Zamia,  za'mT-a,  n.  A  plant  of  many  species,  allied  to 
the  ferns  and  palms,  and  bearing  strobiles. 

Zanana,  Zenana,  ze-na'na,  n.  The  part  of  a  house 
appropriated  to  wemen  in  India.  [Ilind.  zanana , 
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janana,  f  r.  Per.  zanan,  pi.  of  zan  =  Gr.  gune,  a  wom¬ 
an  :  s  rt.  queen.] 

Zany,  za'nT,  n.  A  merry-andrew  ;  a  buffoon.  [It. 
zanni ,  u  buffoon,  merry  Andrew,  (q.  v.),  prig,  same 
as  Giovanni ,  John.]  —  Za'nyism,  -izm,  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  a  zany. 

Zarnich,  zar'nik,  n.  Native  sulphuret  of  arsenic  ; 

sandarach  or  realgar:  orpiment.  [Same  as  arsenic. ] 
Zax,  zaks,  n.  A  slater’s  hatchet  for  cutting,  dressing, 
and  perforating  slate.  [AS.  seax,  sex,  Ic.  sax,  OI1G. 
sahs,  a  knife. J 

Zeal,  zel,  n.  Passionate  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  eager  interest  or  endeavor  in  favor  of,  or  in 
opposition  to,  a  person  or  cause.  [F.  zele,  L.  zelus, 
Gr.  zelos,  zeal,  lit.  heat,  zeein,  to  boil:  s.  rt.  yeast. ]  — 
Zeal'ot,  zel'ot,  n.  One  who  is  zealous  ;  esp.,  one 
over-zealous,  or  carried  away  by  his  zeal:  an  enthu¬ 
siast;  fanatic.  [F.  zelote,  L.  and'Gr.  zelotes.]  — Zeal'- 
otry,  -ot-rY,  n.  The  character  and  behavior  of  a 
zealot;  excess  of  zeal;  fanatical  devotion  to  a  cause. 

—  Zeal'ous,  -us,  a.  Filled  with  zeal;  warmly  en¬ 
gaged  or  ardent  in  behalf  of  an  object;  eager;  carn- 
est;  fervent; 
hearty;  strenuous; 
warm;  passionate  ; 
enthusiasti  c. — 

ZeaKously,  aclv.  — 

Zeal'ousness,  n. 

Zebra,  ze'bra,  n.  A 
wild,  intractable, 
gregarious  quad¬ 
ruped  of  S.  Africa, 
nearly  as  large  as  a 
horse,  white,  with 
numerous  brown¬ 
ish-black  bauds  of  _ 

greater  or  less  in-  Zebra, 

tensity,  and  lighter  down  the  middle  of  each  band. 
[Pg.  and  Sp.,  prob.  fr.  Ethiopian.] 

Zebu,.  ze'bu,  n.  A  small  ruminant  mammal  of  the 
bovine  tribe,  having 
long,  pendulous  ears, 
and  a  fatty  excrescence 
on  the  shoulders,  valued 
for  food  ;  the  Indian 
bull,  ox,  or  cow.  [Name 
in  India.] 

Zechin.  ze'km,  n.  An 
Italian  gold  coin  ?  se¬ 
quin.  [See  Sequin. j 
Zed,  zed,  n.  The  letter  Z, 

—  called  also  izzard. 

Zedoary,  zed'o-a-rY,  n. 

(Med.)  The  root-stock  _ 

of  certain  East  Indian  Zebu, 

plants,  having  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitter, 
aromatic  taste,  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant. 
[F.  zedoaire,  Pers.  zadwar,  jadvmr.] 

Zemindar,  zem-in-dar',  n.  In  India,  a  feudatory  or 
landholder  under  the  government,  with  the  right  of 
underletting  the  land,  and  certain  other  privileges. 
[Hind,  zammdar,  fr.  Pers.  zamin,  earth,  land,  and 
dar,  holding,  possessing.]  —  Zem'indary,  -da-rY,  n. 
Jurisdiction  of  a  zemindar. 

Zenana.  See  Zanana. 

Zend,  zend,  n.  Prop.,  the  translation  into  the  IIuz- 
varesh,  or  Pehlevi  language,  of  the  Avesta,  the 
Zoroastrian  scriptures  ;  as  commonly  used,  the  lan¬ 
guage,  an  ancient  Persian  dialect,  in  which  the 
Avesta  is  written.  —  Zend'aves'ta,  -ves'ta,  n.  The 
Scriptures  of  the  ancient  Persian  religion,  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Zoroaster,  but  in  fact  chiefly  or  altogether  of 
a  later  date.  [Prop.,  the  Avesta,  or  sacred  text,  and 
its  zend,  or  interpretation,  in  a  more  modern  and  in¬ 
telligible  language] 

Zenith,  ze'nith,  n.  That  point  in  the  heavens  which 
is  directly  overhead  ;  the  point  of  culmination  ; 
greatest  height:  height  of  success  or  prosperity.  [F. 
and  Sp.,  Ar.  sanitnras,  fr.  sa  nt,  a  way,  path,  tract, 
and  ras,  the  head;  s.  rt  azimuth.] 

Zeolite,  ze'o-llt,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  ouble  silicate 
of  aluminum,  calcium,  or  some  other  base,  found 
esp.  in  cavities  of  igneous  rocks  [F.  zeolithe,  fr. 
Gr.  zeein.  to  boil,  and  lithos,  stone. j 
Zephyr,  zef'Sr,  n.  The  west  wind  :  any  soft,  mild, 
gentle  breeze.  [F.  zephyre ,  L.  zephyrus,  Gr.  zephu- 
rox,  the  west  wind,  fr.  zo/  ho s,  darkness,  the  west.] 
Zero,  ze'ro,  n.  A  cipher;  nothing;  naught:  the  point 
from  which  the  graduation,  as  of  a  thermometer, 
commences.  [F.  and  It.,  coutr.  fr.  It.  zejiro;  Ar. 
rifr  =  E.  cipher.] 


Zest,  zest,  n.  A  piece  of  orange  or  lemon  peel,  used 
to  give  flavor  to  liquor,  or  the  fine,  thin  oil  that 
spurts  out  of  it  when  squeezed :  something  that  gives 
or  enhances  a  pleasant  taste,  or  the  taste  itself:  an 
appetizer:  keen  enjoyment:  relish.  —  v.t.  To  cut 
into  thin  slips  (the  peel  of  an  orange,  lemon,  etc.) ; 
to  squeeze,  as  peel  over  the  surface  of  anything;  to 
give  a  relish  or  flavor  to:  to  heighten  the  taste  or  rel¬ 
ish  of.  [F..  lemon-peel,  fr.  L.  schistos,  Gr.  schistos, 
divided,  schizein,  to  cleave:  see  Schism.] 

Zetetic,  ze-tet'ik,  a.  Proceeding  by  inquiry.  [Gr.  ze - 
tetikos,  fr.  zetein,  to  seek.J  —  Zetet'ics,  n.  sing. 
(Math.)  A  branch  of  algebra  which  relates  to  tbe 
di  ect  search  for  unknown  quantities. 

Zeugma,  zug'md,  n.  (Gram.)  A  figure  by  which  an 
adjective  or  verb,  which  agrees  with  a  nearer  word, 
is,  by  way  of  supplement,  referred  also  to  another 
more  remote.  [Gr.,  fr.  zeugnunai,  to  yoke  =  E.  to  join, 
q.  v.] 

Zibet,  zib'et,  n.  A  small  carnivorous  quadruped  of 
India  and  Africa,  somewhat  resembling  the  weasel  : 
it  secretes  an  odoriferous  civet-like  substance  and  is 
often  domesticated.  [It.  zihetto;  s.  rt.  civet ,  q.  v.] 

•  Zif,  zif,  n.  The  2d  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred,  and 
8th  of  the  civil,  year,  —  parts  of  April  and  May. 
Zigzag,  zig'zag,  a.  Having  short,  sharp  turns.  —  n. 
Something  that  has  short  turns  or  angles.  — v.  t. 
[zigzagged  (-zagd),  -GiNG.]  To  form  with  short 
turns.  [F.;  G.  zvckzack,  Sw.  sicksack.] 

Zinc,  zink,  n.  A  metal  of  a  bluish  white  color,  with  a 
strong  luster;  spelter:  it  is  not  brittle,  but  less 
malleable  than  copper,  lead,  or  tin.  —  v.  t.  [zincked 
(zinkt),  zincking.]  To  cover  or  coat  with  zinc. 
[F.l  G.  zink;  peril,  s.  rt.  tin,  q.  v.]  —  Zincif'erous, 
zin-sif'Sr-us,  Zinkif'erous,  a.  Containing  or  afford¬ 
ing  zinc.  [L.  ferre,  to  bear,  produce.)  —  Zinc'ite, 
zink'It,  n.  A  brittle,  translucent  nrueral,  of  a 
deep,  red  color,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  oxide  of 
zinc.  —  Zincog'rapher,  n.  An  engiaver  on  zinc. 
[Gr.  graphein,  to  draw.]  —  Zincograph'ic,  -ical,  a. 
Of,  or  pert  to  zincography. —  Zincography,  n.  En¬ 
graving  on  zinc  in  the  style  of  wood-cuts. — Zinc'ous, 
-us,  Zink'y,  -Y.  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  zinc:  pert,  to  the 
positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.—  Zinc'-white,  n. 
The  oxide  of  zinc,  a  pigment  largely  used  in  the 
place  of  white  lead. 

Zion,  zi'on,  n.  A  hill  in  Jerusalem,  the  royal  resi¬ 
dence  of  David  and  his  successors;  the  theocracy  or 
church  of  God.  [Heh.  ziyyon ,  a  hill.] 

Zircon,  zer'kon,  «.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  Ceylon,  etc., 
a  silicate  of  zirconium,  occasionally  red.  and  often 
nearly  transparent.  [Cingalese.]  —  Zirco'nia, -nY-fi, 
n.  ( Chem.)  An  oxide  of  zi  conium:  it  is,  when  pure, 
a  white  powder,  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid.  —  Zirco'- 
nium,  n.  A  metal  obtained  from  tbe  minerals  zir¬ 
con  and  hyacinth  :  it  is  commonly  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  black  powder. 

Zorle  See  under  Zaccho. 

Zodiac,  zo'dY-ak,  n.  (Ad ton.)  An  imaginary  belt  in 
the  heavens,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  ecliptic, 
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or  eun’s  patli :  it  comprises  the  12  constellations, 
which  once  constituted,  and  from  which  are  named, 
the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac.  IF.  zodiaque ,  Gr.  zodia- 
kos ,  the  zodiac  circle,  lit.  ( aaj .)  pert,  to  animals,  fr. 
the  characters  representing  tne  constellations,  fr. 
zodioi i,  a  small  animal,  dim.  of  zoon ,  an  animal, 
prop.  neut.  of  zoos ,  living:,  zoe,  life,  zen,  Zend.  ji,  to 
live  ;  s.  rt.  victual s,  q.  v.j  —  Zodi'acal,  a.  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  within  the  zodiac.  — Zodiacal  light.  (Astroii.) 
A  luminous  track,  of  an  elongated  triangular  figure, 
lying  nearly  in  the  ecliptic,  its  base  being  on  the 
horizon  :  it  is  to  be  seen  only  in  the  evening,  after 
twilight,  and  in  the  morning, "before  dawn. 

Zoilean,  zo-il'e-an,  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of 
Zo'ilus,  a  bitter,  envious,  unjust  critic,  who  lived 
about  270  years  before  Christ.  —  Zo'ilism.  -izm,  n. 
Character  like  that  of  Zo'ilus;  resemblance  to  Zoilus 
in  style  or  manner. 

Zollverein,  zol'ver-Tn,  n.  The  customs  union  of  the 
German  States,  for  the  collection  of  a  uniform  rate 
of  custom-house  duties.  [G.;  zoll,  duty,  and  verein, 
union.] 

Zone,  zon,  n.  A  girdle.  ( Geog.)  One  of  the  5  great 
divisions  of  the  earth,  with 
respect  to  latitude  and  tem¬ 
perature.  (Math.)  The  por¬ 
tion  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere,  included  between 
2  parallel  planes.  (Mat. 

Hist.)  A  band  or  stripe 
running  round  any  object. 

A  band  or  area  encircling 
anything;  circuit;  circum¬ 
ference.  [F;  and  Gr.,  fr. 

Gr.  zonnunai,  to  gird,  Litli- 
uan.  josta ,  a  girdle.]  — 

Zoned,  zond,  a.  Wearing 
a  zone  or  zones ;  having 
zones,  or  concentric  bands.  —  Zone'less,  a.  Not 
having  a  zone. 

Zoography,  zo-og'ra-fY,  n.  A  description  of  animals, 
their  forms  and  habits.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  animal  (see 
Zodiac),  and  graphein,  to  write.]  —  Zobg'rapher,  n. 
One  who  describes  animals,  their  forms,  and  habits. 
—  Zobgraph'ic,  -ical,  a.  Of.  or  pert,  to,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  animals.  —  Zool'atry,  n.  Worship  of  ani¬ 
mals.  [Gr.  latreia,  service.]  —  Zo'olite,  -o-ljt,  n. 
An  animal  substance  petrified  or  fossil.  [Gr.  Uthos, 
stone.]  —  Zobl'ogy,  -ol'o-jf,  n.  That  part  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  the  classification,  structure, 
habits,  and  distribution  of  animals.  [Gr.  logos,  dis¬ 
course.]  —  Zoelog'ical,  -loj'ik-al,  a.  Of,  or  pert  to, 
zoology,  or  the  science  of  animals.  —  Zool'ogist, 
n.  One  versed  in,  etc. ;  one  who  describes  animals. 
. —  Zobn'ic,  «.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  animals ;  obtained 
from  animal  substances.  —  Zoon'omy,  -on'o-mY,  n. 
The  laws  of  animal  life,  or  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  their  causes  and 
relations.  —  Zooph'agous,  -of'a-gus,  a.  Feeding  on 
animals.  [Gr .  zoopliagos ;  phagein,  to  eat.] — Zo'o- 
phyte,  -o-flt,  n.  An  animal  resembling  a  plant,— 
a  general  term,  loosely  applied  to  simple  or  com¬ 


pound  polyps,  corals,  sponges,  and  other  phyto* 
zoa.  [F.  ;  Gr. 
zoophuion ,  a  n 
animal  -  plant : 
phut  o  n ,  a 
plant,  phuein, 
to  produce, 
grow;  s.  rt.  be.] 

—  Zoophyt'ic, 

-ical,  -fit'ik-al, 
rt.  Of,  or  pert, 
to,  zoophytes. 

—  ZooplUytol'- 
ogy,  -ofyT-tol'o- 
jl.  n.  The  nat¬ 
ural  history 
of  zoophytes. 

[Gr.  logos,  dis¬ 
course.]  —  Z  o- 
ot'omy,  -ot'o- 
mT,  n.  The  an-  Zoophytes, 

atomy  of  ani¬ 
mals ;  comparative  anatomy.  [Gr.  temnein,  to  cut.] 

—  Zootom'ical,  «.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  zootomy.  —  Zoot'- 
omist,  n.  One  who  dissects  the  bodies  of  "animals;  a 
comparative  anatomist. 

Zouave,  zwiiv  or  zoo-av',  n.  One  of  an  active  and 
hardy  body  of  soldiers  in  the  French  service,  orig. 
Arabs;  one  of  a  body  of  soldiers  who  adopt  the  dress 
and  drill  of  the  Zouaves.  [Ar.  Zouaoua,  a  tribe  of 
Kabyles  living  among  the  Jurjura  mountains  in 
Algeria.] 

Zounds,  zowndz,  inter).  An  obsolete  exclamation  of 
anger  or  wonder.  [Contr.  fr.  God's  mounds.) 

Zuffolo,  zuf'fo-lo,  Zufolo,  zoo'fo-lo,  n.  ( Mm .)  A  little 
flute  or  flageolet,  esp.  one  used  to  teach  birds.  [It. 
zufolo,  fr.  zufolare,  to  whistle.] 

Zumology,  See  Zymology. 

Zumomefer.  See  Zymometer. 

Zygomatic,  zig-o-mat'ik,  a.  Of.  or  pert,  to,  the  bony 
arch  placed  in  man  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  back 
of  the  cheeks,  and  extending  from  the  prominence 
of  the  cheeks  )o  the  ear.  [Gr.  zugoma,  the  cheek¬ 
bone,  fr.  zwjoun ,  to  yoke,  join  :  see  Zeugma.] 

Zymology  zi-mol'o-iT,  rt.  A  treatise  on  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  liquors,  or  the  doctrine  of  fermentation.  [Gr. 
zume,  ferment,  leaven  (s.  rt.  L  .jus,  broth:  see  Juice), 
and  logos,  discourse.]  —  Zymolog'ical.  -loj'ik-al,  a. 
Of,  or  pert,  to,  zymology.  —  Zymol'ogist.  -o-jist.  n. 
One  skilled  in  zymology.  —  Zymom'eter,  Zymosim' 
eter,  n.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  degree 
of  fermentation  occasioned  by  the  mixture  of  differ¬ 
ent  liquids,  and  the  degree  of  heat  which  they  ac¬ 
quire  in  fermentation.  [Gr.  zumosis,  fermentation, 
and  metron,  measure.]  —  Zymot'ic,  a.  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  caused  by,  fermentation.  — Zymotic  disease.  Any 
epidemic,  endemic,  contagious,  or  sporadic  affection 
produced  by  some  morbific  principle  acting  on  the 
system  like  a  ferment. 

Zythum,  zi'thum,  n.  A  kind  of  malt  beverage  ;  a 
liquor  made  from  malt  and  wheat.  [L. ;  Gr.  zuthos, 
a  kind  of  beer,  so  called  by  the  Egyptians.] 
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PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY 

OP 

BIBLICAL,  CLASSICAL,  MYTHOLOGICAL,  HISTORICAL, 
AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  PROPER  NAMES. 


ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  THIS  VOCABULARY. 

JS.  Biblical  History  and  Geography. 

C.  Classical  History,  Geography,  and  Mythology. 

E.  Egyptian  History,  Geography,  and  Mythology. 

H.  Hindoo  History,  Geography,  and  Mythology. 

M.  Modern  History  and  Geography. 

N.  Norse  History,  Geography,  and  Mythology  (including  Old  German). 


A. 

Aa.  a,  .V. 

Aachen,  a'ken  :  same  as  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  31. 

Aalar,  a'a-lar,  B. 

Aalborg,  ol'b&rg,  M. 

Aar,  iir,  or  Aren,  a'ren,  31. 

Aargau,  iir'gow,  M. 

Aaron,  ar'on,  B. 

Aaronites,  ar'on  Its,  B. 

Aath,  at:  same  as  Ath,  .V. 

Aba,  a'ba,  or  Abae,  a'be,  C. 
Abacuc,  ab'a-knk,  B. 

Abaddon,  a-bacl'don,  B. 

Abadias,  ab-a-di'as,  B. 

Abagtha,  a-bag'tha,  B. 

Abalus,  ab'a-lus,  C. 

Abakan,  a-bii-kan',  M. 

Abakansk,  a-ba-kansk',  31. 

Abana,  ab'S-na,  B. 

Abancay,  a-ban-kI',_Af. 

Abancourt,  a  boN-koor',  31. 

Abano,  ii-ba'no,  M. 

Abantes,  a-ban'tez,  C. 

Abantia,  a-ban'shY-a,  C. 
Abantiades,  ab-an-ti'a-dez,  C. 
Abantias,  a-ban'shY-as,  C. 

Abantia,  a-ban'tis,  C. 

Abarbarea,  ab-ar-ba're-a,  C. 
Abarim,  ab'a-rim,  B. 

Abaria,  ab'a-ris,  C. 

Abaron,  ab'a-run,  B. 

Abaa,  a'bas,  C. 

Abas  a  ,  ab'a-sa,  C. 

Abaacia  or  Abaasia,  a-bash'Y-a,  31. 
Abasitis,  ab-a-si'tis,  C. 

AbaBsua,  a-bas'sus,  C. 

Abati,  ii-bii'te,  or  -batti,  -bat'te,Jf. 
Abatos,  ab'a-tos,  C. 

Abba,  ab'ba,  B. 

Abbasidea,  ab-bas'Y-dez,  M. 
Abbatucci,  ab-bii-tdot'che,  M. 
Abbeville,  in  France  ab'vel'  ;  in 
S.  C.  ab'be-vil,  M. 

Abda,  ab'da,  B. 

Abdalla,  ab-dal'la,  or  Abdnl'lah,.!/. 
Abdalonimus,  -ymua,  ab'da-lon'Y- 
inus,  C. 

Abdeel,  ab'de-rl,  B. 


Abd-el-Kader,  abd-el-kii'der; 

written  also  Ab-dul-Kadir,  M. 
Abd-el-Malik,  abd-el-ma'lik,  J 1. 
Abdera,  ab-de'ra,  C. 

Abderltea,  ab-de-ri'tez  ;  -ta,  ta,  C. 
Abderus,  ab-de'rus,  C. 

Abdi,  ab'di,  B. 

Abdias,  ab-di'as,  B. 

Abdiel,  ab'dY-el,  B. 

Abdolonymus,  ab-do-lon'Y-mus,  C. 
Abdon,  ab'don,  B. 

Abdul  Mejid  or  Abdoul  Medjid, 
abd'd&l-me-jed',  M. 

Abeatae,  a-be-a'te,  C. 

Abednego,  a-bed'ne-go,  B. 

Abel,  a'btd,  B. 

Abelard,  ab'e-lard,  M. 
Abelbethmaachah,  a^el-beth-ma'- 
a-ka,  B. 

Abella,  a-bel'ld,  C. 

Abelmaim,  a-bel-ma'im,  B. 
Abelmeholah,  a'bel-me-no'la,  B. 
Abelmizraim,  a-bel-miz'ra-im,  B. 
Abelshittim,  a-bel-shit'tim,  B- 
Abencerage,  a-ben'se-raj,  in  Sp.  a- 
ben^tha-ra'da,  M. 

Abenheim,  a'ben-hlm',  31. 
Aberbrothock,  ab-er-broth'ok,  or 
Arbroath,  ar'broth,  31. 
Abercromby,  -bie.ab'er-krunPbY,  J/. 
Aberdeen,  ab-er-den',  31. 
Abergavenny,  ab'Sr-ga'nY,  31. 
Aberistwith,  ab-er-ist'with,  31. 
Abernethy,  ab'5r-ne-thY,  in  Sc.  ab- 
6r-neth'Y,  31.  _ 

Ablancourt,  ab-lox-koor',  31. 

Abez,  a'bez,  B. 

Abi,  a'bi,  B. 

Abia,  a'bY-a,  C. 

Abia.  Abiah,  a-bi'a,  B. 

Abialbon,  a-bY-al'bon,  B. 

Abiasaph,  a-bi'a-saf,  B. 

Abiathar,  a-bi'a-thar,  B. 

Abib,  a' bib,  B. 

Abida,  -dah,  a-bi'da,  B. 

Abida,  a-bi'da,  C. 

Abidan,  ab'Y-dan,  B. 

Abiel,  a-bi'el,  B. 

Abiezer,  a-bY-e'zer,  B. 

Abiezrite,  a-bY-ez'rlt,  B. 

Abigail,  ab'Y-gal,  B. 


Abihail,  ab-Y-ha'il,  B. 

Abihu,  a-bi'liu,  B. 

Abihud,  a-bi'hud,  B. 

Abii,  a'bl-i,  V. 

Abijah,  a-bi'ia,  B. 

Abjjam,  a-bi'jani,  B. 

Abila,  ab'Y-la,  C. 

Abilene,  ab-Y-le'ne,  B.  and  C. 
Abimael,  a-bim'a-el,  B. 

Abimelech,  a-bim'e-lek,  B. 
Abinadab,  a  bin'a-dab,  B. 

Abiner,  ab'Y-ner,  B. 

Abinger,  ab'in-ier,  3{. 

Abinoam,  a-bin'o-am,  B. 

Abiram,  a-bi'ram,  B. 

Abiron,  a-bi'ron,  B. 

AbiBares,  a-bis'a-rez,  C. 

Abisei,  ab-Y-se'i,  B. 

Abishag,  ab'Y-shag,  B. 

Abishai,  a-bish'a-i,  B. 

Abishalom,  a-bish'a-lom,  B. 
Abishua,  a-bish'u-a,  B. 

Abishur,  ab'Y-slier,  B. 

Abisum,  ab'Y-suin,  B. 

Abital,  ab'Y-tal,  B. 

Abitub,  ab'Y-tub,  B. 

Abiud,  a-bi'ud,  B. 

Abner,  ab'nSr,  B. 

Abo,  ii'bo:  Sw.  Abo,  o'boo,  3f. 
Abnoba,  ab'no-bft,  C. 

Abobrica,  ab-o-bri'ka,  C. 
Aboecritus,  a-bek'rY-tus,  C. 
Abolani,  ab-o-la'ni,  C. 

Abomey,  ab'o-ma',  M. 
Aboniteichos,  a-bon'Y-ti'kos,  C. 
Abookeer,  Aboukir,  or  Abukir,  a- 
boo-ker',  31. 

Abootizh,  Aboutige,  or  Aboutij,  ii- 
bootizh',  M. 

Aborras,  a-bor'ras,  C. 

Abou-Bekr  or  Aboo-Bekr:  see  Abu- 
Bekk,  31. 

Abradates,  nb-ra-da'tez,  C. 
Abraham,  a'bra-ham,  B. 

Abram,  a'bram,  B. 

Abranches,  a-bran'slies,  31. 
Abrantes,  ii-bran'tes,  31. 
Abrocomaa,  a-brok'o-nias,  C. 
Abrodiaetus,  ab'ro-dY-e'tus,  C. 
Abrolhos.  a-brol'yos,  M. 

Abron,  a'bron,  C. 


km,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare :  end,  eve,  term ;  Yn,  Ice ;  8dd,  tone,  or : 

B,  Biblical;  C,  Classical ;  B,  BiiYotiau ;  H,  Hindoo;  31,  Modern;  F,  Norse.  (See  above- 1 
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Abronychus,  a-bron'Y-kus,  C. 
Abrota,  a-bro'ta  or  ab'ro-ta,  C. 
Abrotonum,  a-brot'o-num,  C. 
Abrupolis.  a-bru'po-lis,  C. 

Abruzzo  Citra,  ii-broot'so-che'tr&.iV. 
Absalom,  ab'sa-lom  ;  -Ion,  -Ion,  B. 
Absecom,  ab-se'kum,  31. 
Absyrtides,  ub-ser'tY-dez,  C. 
Absyrtus,  ab-sSr'tus,  C. 

Abu- or  Abou-Bekr,  ii'boo-bekV,  31. 
Abubus.  a-bu'bus,  B. 

Abul-Feda  or  Aboulfeda,  ii'bool'- 
icd-a',  M. 

Abulites,  ab-u-li'tez,  C. 
Abu-Mansur,  ii'bco-tnan-soor',  M. 
Abydus,  a-bi'dus,  C. 

Abyla,  ab'Y-la,  C. 

Abyssini,  ah-is-si'ni.  C. 

Abyssinia,  ab-is-sin'Y-a.  31. 
Acacallis,  ak-a-kal'lis,  C. 

Acacesius,  ak-a-se'sht-us,  C. 
Acacius,  a-ka'shY-us,  C. 

Academia,  ak-a-de'mY-a,  C. 
Academus.  ak-a-de'mus,  C. 
Acalandrus,  ak-a-lan'drus,  C. 
Acamas,  ak'a-mas,  C. 

Acampsis,  a-kamp'si*,  C. 

Acantha,  a-kan'tha;  -thus, -thus,  C. 
Acarnania,  ak-ar-na'nY-a,  C. 
Acastus,  a-kas'tus,  C. 

Acatan,  ak'a-tan,  B. 

Accad,  ak'kad,  B. 

Accaron,  ak'ka-ron,  B. 

Accho,  ak'ko,  B. 

Accia,  ak'shY-a  ;  -cius.  -sliY-us,  C. 
Accos,  ak'kos  ;  -coz,  -koz,  B. 

Ace,  u'se,  C. 

Aceldama,  a-sel'da-ma,  B. 

Aceratus,  a-ser'a-tus,  C. 

Acerrae,  a-ser're,  C. 

Acesia,  a-se'shY-a,_C. 

Acesines,  as-e-si'nez,  C. 

Acesta,  a-ses'ta;  -tes,  -tez,  C. 
Achaea,  a-ke'a:  -i,  -i,  C. 

Achaemenes,  a-kem'e-nez,  C. 
Achaemenides,  ak-e-men'Y-dez,  C. 
Ac  hams,  a-ke'us,  C. 

Achaia,  a-ka'yd,  B.  and  C. 
Achaicus,  a-ka'Y-kus,  />’. 

Achan,  a'kan,  B. 

Achar,  a'kar,  B. 

Acharnae,  a-kiir'ne,  C. 

Achates,  a-ka'tez,  C. 

Achaz,  a'kaz,  B. 

Acheloides,  ak-e-lo'Y-dez,  C. 
Achelous,  ak-e-lo'us,  C.  ami  31. 
Acheron,  ak'c-ron,  C. 

Acherontia,  ak-e-ron'shY-a.  C. 
Acherusia,  ak-e-ru'shY-a,  C. 
Achillas,  a-kil'las  ;  -lea.  -lez,  C. 
Achillea,  ak-il-lc'a;  -leis,  -le'is;  -le- 
um.  -le'um,  C. 

Achilleus.  a-kil'le-us  or  -kil'lils,  C. 
Achivi,  a-ki'vi,  C. 

Achladaeus,  ak-la-de'us,  C. 
Acichoriu8,  as-Y-ko'rY-us,  C. 
Acidalia,  as-Y-da'lY-a,  C. 

Acilia,  a-sil'Y-a ;  -ius,  -Y-us,  C. 

Acis,  a'sis,  C. 

Acmonides,  ak-mon'Y-dez,  C. 
Acoetes.  a-se'tez,  C. 

Acontius,  a-kon'shY-us,  C. 

Acoris,  ak'o-ris  ;  -orus,  -rus,  C. 
Acra,  a'kr&,  C. 

Acra  nr  Accra,  ak'ra,  31. 

Acragas,  ak'rn-gas,  C. 

Acratus,  n-kra'tus,  C. 

Acre,  d'ker  or  a'ker,  31. 

Acriae,  n-kri'e,  C. 

Acriates,  a-krY-a'tez,  C. 
Acridophagi,  ak-rY-dof'n-ii,  C. 
Acrisioneus,  a-kris'Y-o-ne'us,  C. 
Acrisioniades.  n-kris'Y-o-ni'a-dez,  C. 
Acrisius,  a-krish'Y-us,  C. 

Acritas,  a-kri'tas,  C. 

Acroathon,  ak'ro-a'thon  or  a-kro'- 
n-thon,  C. 

Acroceraunium,  ak'ro-se-raw'nY- 
ura,  C. 

Acrocorinthus,  ak'ro-ko-rin'thus,  C. 


Acron,  a'kron,  C. 

Acropolis,  a-krop'o-lis,  C. 
Acrotatus,  a-krot'a-tus,  C. 
Acrothoon,  ak-ro-tho'on, 

Actaea,  ak-te'a,  C.  '  > 

|  Actaeon,  ak-te'on  :  -taeus',’ -te'us,  C. 
Actia,  ak'shY-a,  C. 

Actisanes,  ak-tY-sa'-or  -tis'a-nez,  C. 
Actium.  ak'shY-um:  -tius.  -sliY-us, C. 
Actorides,  ak-tor'Y-dcz,  C. 

Actoris,  ak'to-ris,  C. 

Aculeo,  a-ku'lc-o,  C. 

;  Acuphis,  a-ku'fis,  C- 
Acusilas,  a-ku'sY-las,  C. 

Acusilaus,  a-ku'sY-la'us,  C. 
Acuticus,  a-ku'tY-kus,  C. 

Acyrus,  a-si'rus,  C. 

Adada,  ad'a-dd,  C. 

I  Adadah.  ad'd-dd,  B. 
i  Adaeus,  a-de'us,  C. 

Adah,  a'dd,  B. 

Adaiah,  ad-a-i'd,  B. 

Adair,  a-dar',  31. 

I  Adalbert,  a-dal-bar/',  M. 

■  Adalia,  ad-a-li'd,  B. ;  a-da'lc-a,  M.  \ 
I  Adam,  ad'am,  B. 

Adamah,  ad'a-md,  B. 

Adamantaea,  ad'a-man-te'd,  C. 
Adamas,  a-da'mas,  C. 

Adamastus,  ad-a-mas'tus,  C. 

Adami.  ad'a-mi,  B. 

Adamus,  ad'a-nius,  C. 

Adana,  ad'd-nd,  C. ;  U'dii-nii,  31. 
Adanson,  ii-doN-sSN',  31. 

Adar,  a'diir,  B. 

Adasa,  ad'a-sd,  B. 

Adbeel,  ad'be-el,  B. 

Addan, ad'dan,  B. 

\  Addar.  ad'dar,  B. 

I  Addi.  ad'di,  B. 

Addo,  ad'do,  B. 

I  Addon,  ad'don,  B. 

’  Addua,  ad'du-d,  C. 

Addus,  ad'dus,  B. 

Adel,  ii-deK,  3f. 

Adelard,  ad'el-iird,  or  Athel'trd, 

|  ath'el-iird,  M. 
j  Adelung,  a'de-ldbng,  31. 

[  Aden,  a'dn;  in  Arab,  a'dn,  3l. 

\  Adeona,  a-de-o'na,  C. 

Adephagus,  a-dcf'a-gus,  C. 

Ader,  a'der,  B. 

Adherbal,  ad-her'bal,  C. 

Adiabene,  a'dY-n-be'ne,  C. 
Adiabenicus,  ad/Y-a-ben'Y-kus,  C. 

|  Adiante,  ad-Y-an'te,  C. 

Adiatomus,  ad-Y-nt'o-inus,  C. 
Adiatorix.  a-dY-at'o-riks,  C. 

'  Adida,  ad'Y-da,  B. 

Adiel,  n'dY-el,  B. 

Adienus.  a-dY-c'nus,  C. 
j  Adige,  ii'dc-je;  in  It.  n/de-jn,  M. 
Adimantus,  ad-Y-man'tus,  C. 

Adin,  a'din,  B. 

Aaino,  ad'Y-no  or  a-di'no,  B. 
Adinus.  ad'Y-nus,  B. 

Adirondack,  ad-Y-ron'dak,  31. 
Adithaim.  ad-Y-tlia'im,  B. 

Adlai,  ad'la-i,  B. 

Adlerberg,  ii'dler-berg,  or  Arlberg, 
arl'bcrg,  M. 

|  Admah,  ad'ma,  B. 

Admatha,  ad'mfi-thd,  B. 

Admete,  ad-nie'te  ;  -tus,  -tus,  C. 

I  Adnah,  ad'na,  B. 

\  Adona,  ad'o-na,  B. 

\  Adoneus,  a-do'nc-us  or  a-do'nus,  C. 
Adonia,  a-do'nY-a,  C. 

Adonias,  ad-o-ni'as,  B. 

Adonibezek,  a-don'Y-be'zek,  B. 
Adonijah,  ad-o-ni'ja,  B. 

Adonikam,  o-don'Y-kam,  B. 

\  Adoniram.  ad-o-ni'ram,  B. 
j  Adonis,  n-do'nis,  C. 
i  Adonizedek,  a-don/Y-ze'dek,  B. 
Adora,  a-do'ra,  B. 

Adoraim,  ad-o-ra'im,  B. 

Adoram,  a-do'ram,  B. 

Adour,  a-door',  31. 

Adowah,  a'do-wii,  or  -ova,  -va,  31.  j 


Adrain.  a-dran',  AI. 

Adramiti,  it-dra-rnc'tc,  31. 
Adrammelech,  a-dram'e-lek,  />. 
Adramytteum.  ad'ra-init-te'um,  or 
-tium,  -init-ti'um  or  -mit'tY-um, 
B.  and  C. 

Adrana,  ad^ra-na  or  a-dra'nd,  C. 
Adrane,  a-dra'ne,  C’. 

Adrastia,  ad-ras-ti'ii,  C. 

Adrastine,  ad-ras-ti'ne,  C. 
Adrastus,  a-dras'tus,  C. 

Adrene,  a-dre'ne,  C. 

Adrets,  Des,  da-zii-dra',  31. 

Adria,  a'drl-a,  B. ;  a'drY-ii,  31. 
Adrianople,  ad'rY-an-o'pl,  31. 
Adrianopolis.  a'drY-an-oii'o-lis,  C. 
Adrianus,  a-drY-a'nus,  C. 

Adriatic,  ad-rY-at'ik,  31. 
Adriaticum,  a-drY-at'Y-kum,  C. 
Adriel,  a'drY-cl,  B. 

Adrimetum,  ad-rY-me'tum,  C. 
Aduatici,  ad-u-at'Y-si;  -uci,  -u-si,  (J. 
Aduel,  a-du'el,  B. 

Adula,  a-dn'la;  -lis,  -lis,  C. 
Aduliton,  ad-u-li'ton,  C. 

Adullam,  a-duKlam,  B. 

Adummim,  a-dum'mim,  B. 
Adyrmachidae,  ad'cr-inak'Y-de,  C. 
JE se,  e'e,  C. 
iEacea,  c-a-se'a,  C. 

Alacides,  e-as'Y-dez,  C. 
jEacium,  e-a-si'um,  C. 
iEacus,  e'a-kus,  C. 

JE  a,  e'u;  JE  se,  e'e,  C. 
iEamene,  e-a-me'ne,  C. 

^anteum,  e-an-te'um,  C. 
iEantides,  e-an'tY-dez,  C. 

Mantis,  e-an'tis,  C. 

^Eas,  e'as,  C. 

Obelus,  e-be'lus,  C. 
i€budse,  e-bu'de,  C. 

Aibura,  e-bu'ra,  C. 
jEchmagoras.  ek-niag'o-ras,  C 
jEculanum,  ek-u-la'num,  V. 
jEdepsus,  e-dcp'sus, 

ASdesia,  e-de'shY-a,  C. 

Aedias,  a'e-di'as,  B. 

Aldicula,  e-dik'u-la,  C. 

^diles,  e-di'lez,  C. 

Aldilus,  ed'Y-lus,  C. 

Aedon,  a-e'don,  C. 

Aedonis,  a-e-do'nis,  C. 

AEdui,  ed'u-i,  C. 

AEello,  e-el'lo,  C. 

iEeta,  e-e'ta,  -tas,  or  -tes,  -tez,  C. 

jEetias.  e-e'shY-as,  C. 

^gaese,  e-jc'e  ;  -on,  -on  ;  -um,  -nm ; 
-us,  -us,  C. 

jEgaleos,  e-ga'le-os;  -leum,  -um,  C. 
Agates,  e-ga'tez,  C. 

^gean  (Sea),  e-je'an,  31. 

.Egeleon,  e-ie'le-on,  C. 

AEgeria,  e-je'rY-i,  C. 

^gesta,  e-ies'ta,  C. 
iEgeus,  e'je-us  or  e'iOs,  C. 

^giale,  e-ji'a-le  ;  -alus,  -a-lus,  C. 
AEgialea,  evjY-a-le'A;  -leus, -le'us,C. 
^gicores,  e-jik'o-rez,  ('. 

^gida,  e'jY-da,  C. 

Algides,  e-ji'dez,  C. 
iEgila,  ej'Y-la,  C. 

iEgilia,  ej-Y-lI'4  (on  island);  e-jil'- 
l-a  (a  aemus  in  Attica),  C. 
.Egilips,  e'jY-lips,  C. 
iEgimius,  e-jim'Y-us,  C. 
jEgimurus,  e-jim'u-rus,  C. 
iEgina,  e-ji'na,  C. 
jEgineta,  ej-Y-ne'ta;  -tes,  -tez,  C. 
.Egiochus,  e-ji'o-kus,  C. 

^gipan,  ej'Y-pnn, 

AEgipanes,  cj-Y-pa'nez,  C. 
iEgira,  c-ji'ra,  C. 

^gis,  e'jis,  C. 

Algisthus,  e-jis'thus,  C. 

AEgium,  e'jY-um,  C. 

JE  gle,  eg'le,  C. 
iEgleis,  eg-le'is,  C. 

^gles,  eg'le  z,  C. 

^Egletes,  eg-le'tez,  C. 

.Egobolus,  e-gob'o-lus,  C. 


sun,  cQbe,  fyll ;  moon,  f<56t ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ipk,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  //,  Hindoo  ;  31,  Modern  j  X,  Norse.  [See  p.  692.] 
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Egoceros,  e-gos'e-ros,  C. 

Egomia,  c-go-mi'a,  C. 

JE gon,  e'gon,  C. 

Egone,  e-go'ne,  C. 

Egonea,  eg-o-ne'a,  C. 

Agones,  e-go'nez,  C. 

/Egos  Potamos,  e'gos-pot'a-rnos,  or 
JE.  Potami,  -a-iin,  C. 

/Egosthena,  e-gos'the-na,  C. 

Egus.  e'gus,  C. 

Egusa,  c-gu'sd,  C. 

■ffigyptii,  e-jip'shY-i,  C. 

Egyptus,  e-jip'tus,  C. 

Eua,  e'lI-4,  C. 

Elianus,  e-lY-a'nus,  C. 

Elinos,  el'Y-nos,  C 
ZElius,  e'll-us,  C. 

Aello,  a-el'lo,  C. 

Aellopus,  a-el'lo-pus,  C. 

Elurus,  e-lu'rus,  C. 

Emathia,  e-ma'thY-a,  C. 
Emilianus,  em'il-Y-a'nus,  C. 
/Emilia,  e-mil'Y-a  ;  -ius,  -Y-us,  C. 
/Emona,  em'o-na  or  e-mo'na,  C. 
/Emonia,  e-mo'nY-a,  C. 

Emonides.  e-mon'Y-dez,  C. 
Emonis,  em'o-nis,  C. 

Enare,  e'na-re,  C. 

Enaria,  e-na'rY-a,  C. 

Enea,  e-ne'a,  or  Enia,  e-ni'a  ( city 
in  Macedonia ),  C. 

Eneadss,  e-ne'a-de;  -des,  -dez,  C. 
Eneas  (of  Corinth ),  e'ne-as,  li.;  (of 
Trot/),  e-nc'as,  C. 

Eneis,  e-ne'is,  C. 

Enesidemus,  e-nes/Y-de'mus,  C. 
Enetus,  e-ne'tus,  C. 

JE nia,  e'nY-a,  C. 

Enianes,  e-nY-a'nez,  C. 

Emeus,  en'T-kus,  C. 

/Enidea,  e-ni'dez,  C. 

Enobarbus,  en-o-bar'bus,  C. 

Z Enon,  e'non,  B. 

Enona,  e-no'na,  C. 

/Eolia,  e-o'lY-a,  C. 
bolides,  e-ol'Y-dez,  C. 

Eolis,  e'o-iis  ;  -lus,  -his,  C. 

JE  ora,  e-o'ra,  C. 

Epea,  e-pe'a,  C. 

Epioretus,  e-pY-o-re'tus,  C. 
Epolus,  e'po-lus,  C. 

/Epy,  c'pi,  C. 

/Epytus,  ep'Y-tus,  C. 

Equana.  e-kwa'na,  ('■ 

Equi,  e'kwi,  C. 

Equicoli.  e-kwik'o-li,  C. 
Equimelium,  ck-wY-me'lY-um,  C. 
IE r  e,  a'ro  or  a're,  if. 

Aerope,  a-er'o-pe,  C. 

Eropus  (mountain),  er'o-pus,  C. 
Aeropus,  a-er'o-pus,  C. 

Esacus.  es'a-kus,  C. 

Esagea,  e-sa'je-a,  C. 

Esapus,  e-sa'pus,  C. 

/Esara.  e'sa-ra,  C. 

Esarus,  e-sa'rus  or  es'a-rus,  C’. 
Machines,  es'kY-nSz,  C. 

/Eschreas,  es'kre-as;  -chreis, -is,  C. 
Eschrion,  es'krY-on,  C. 
Eschylides,  es-kT-li'dez,  C. 
Eschylus.  es'kY-lus,  C. 

Esculapius,  cs-ku-la'pY-us,  C. 
Esepus,  e-se'pus,  C. 

Esernia,  e-sPr'nY-a,  C. 

/Esinas,  e-si'nas,  C. 

/Esion,  c'shY-on,  C. 

/Esir.  e'ser,  A. 

Esonides,  e-son'Y-dez,  C. 

/Esopeus,  es-o-pe'us,  C. 

Esopus,  e-so'pus  (=  ASsop),  C. 
Esula,  es'u-la.  C. 

Esvetes,  e-sY-e'tez,  C. 

JE syme.  p-si'me,  C. 

Esymnetae,  es-im-ne'te,  C. 
ZEsymnus,  e-sim'nus,  C. 

Ethale.  oth'n-le,  ( 

/Ethalia,  e-thn'lY-a  or  eth-a-li'a, 
at *n  /Ethalea,  etb-a-le'a,  C. 
ZEthalides,  etli-al'Y-dez,  C. 
^thicea,  c-tlh'sez  or  cth'Y-sez,  C. 


ZEthicus,  eth'Y-kus,  C. 

ZEthion,  e-thi'on,  C. 

ZEthiope,  e-thi'o-pe:  -pea,  -pez,  C. 
/Ethiopia,  e-tliY-o'pY-a,  C. 
iEthiops,  e'tbY-ops,  C. 

Aethlius,  a-eth'lY-us,  C. 

Etnra,  e'thra,  C. 
iEthuaa,  e-thu'sa,  C. 

ZEtia,  e'shY-a,  C. 

Aetion,  a-e'shY-on;  -tius,  -shY-US,C. 
Etolia,  e-to'lY-a,  C. 

Etolus,  e-to'lus,  C. 

Aeximenes,  a-eks-im'e-nez,  C. 
Exone,  eks-o'ne,  C. 

Afer,  a'ier,  C. 

Afghanistan,  iif-gan'is-tan',  M. 
Afioom,  -oum,  or  -um,  a-fe-oom',  it. 
Afragola,  a-fra-go'lii,  if. 

Afranius,  a-fra'nY-us,  C. 

Africa,  af'rY-ka,  C.  and  it. 
Africanus,  af-rY-ka'nus,  C. 
Africum,  af'rY-kum,  C. 

Agaba,  ag'H-ba  ;  -abus,  -&-bus,  B. 
Agaclytus,  a-gak'lY-tus,  C\ 

Agag,  a'gag,  B. 

Agalases.  ng-a-las'ez,  C. 

Agame,  ag'a-me,  C. 

Agamede,  ag-a-me'de;  -dea,  -dez,C. 
Agamemnon,  ag-d-mem'non,  C. 
Agamemnonides ,  ag'a-m  e  m-n  on  '  Y- 
dez,  C, 

Agametor,  ag-a-me'tor,  C. 

Agamus,  ag'a-nnis,  C. 

Aganice,  ag-a-ni'se,  C. 

Aganippe,  ag-a-nip'pe,  C. 
Aganippeus,  ag'a-nip-pe'us,  C. 
Aganzaga,  a-gan'za-ga,  C. 

Agape,  ag'a-pe,  C. 

Agapenor,  ag-a-pe'nor,  C. 
Agapetus.  ag-a-pe'tus,  C. 

Agar,  a'gar,  B. 

Agarenea,  ag-a-renz',  B. 

Agareni,  ag-a-re'ni,  C. 

Agarista,  ag-a-ris'ta,  C. 

Agasicles,  a-gas'Y-klez,  C. 

Agaso,  a-ga'so,  C. 

Agassa,  a-gas'sa,  C. 

Agassiz,  ag'a-se  or  ti-gas'siz,  in  F. 
a-giis-se',  it. 

Agasthenes,  a-gas'the-nez,  C. 
Agastrophus,  a-gas'tro-fus,  C. 
Agasus,  ug'a-sus,  C. 

Agatha,  ag'a-tha,  C.  and  if. 
Agatharchides,  ag-a-thiir'kY-dez,  C. 
Agatharchus,  ag-a-thar'kus,  C. 
Agathia,  ag-a-thi'a,  C. 

Agathias,  ag-a'-  or  ag-a-thi'as,  C. 
Agathimus,  ag-a-thi'mus,  C. 
Agatho.  ag'a-tlio,  C. 

Agathobulus,  ag'a-tho-bu'lus,  C. 
Agathoclea,  ag'a-tho-kle'a,  C. 
Agathocles,  a-gath'o-klez,  C. 
Agathodorus,  ag/a-tlio-do'rus,  C. 
Agathon,  ag'a4bon,  C. 
Agathonice,  ag'a-tbo-ni'se,  C. 
Agathonymus,  ag'a-tho-ni'musako 
-thon'Y-mus,  C. 

Agathopus,  a-gath'o-pus,  C. 
Agathosthenes,  ag-a-thos'thc-nez, 
C. 


Agathyrnnm,  ag-a-tber'nurn,  C. 
Agathyrsus,  ag-a-ther'sus,  C. 
Agave,  a-ga've,  C. 

Agbatana,  ag-bat'S-na,  C. 

Agde,  iigd,  il. 

Agdestis,  ng-des'tis,  C. 

A-ee,  ni'o-e,  B. 

Ageladas,  aj-c-la'das;  -des,  -dez,C. 
Agelastus,  aj-o-las'tus,  C. 

Agelaus,  aj-e-ln'us,  C. 

Agelea,  nj-e-le'a,  C. 

Ageles,  aj'e-lez,  C. 

Agelia,  a  j-e-li'a.  C. 

Agelochia,  ni'e-lo-ki'a,  C. 

Agelos,  ai'e-los,  C. 

Agen,  ii-znftN'  ( not  a-zh5N'),  if. 
Agenatha,  a-jen'a-tha,  C. 
Agendicnm,  a-jen'dY-kum,  C. 
Age^or,  n-je'nor,  C. 

Ager.orides,  nj-e-n!5r'Y-dez,  C. 


Agerona,  aj-e-ro'na,  C. 

Agesander,  ai-e-san'dGr,  C. 
Agesias,  a-je'shY-as,  C. 
Agesidamus,  a-jet/Y-da'inus,  C. 
Agesilaus,  a-jes/Y-la'us,  C. 
Agesimbrotus,  aj-e-sim'bro-tus,  C. 
Agesinates,  a-jes-Y-na'tez,  C. 
Agesipolis,  aj-c-sip'o-lis,  C. 
Agesistrata,  aj-e-sis'tra-ta,  C. 
Ageta3.  a-jc'tns,  C. 

Aggenus,  ag-je'nus,  C. 

Aggeus,  ag-gc'us,  B 
Aggrammes,  ag-gratn'mez,  C. 
Agiadae,  a-ji'a-dc,  C. 

Agias,  a',ii-as,  C. 

Agidae,  aj'Y-dc,  C. 

Agincourt,  aj'in-kort  or  a-zhaif* 
koor',  il. 

Agis,  a'jis,  C. 

Aglaia,  ag-la'Y-a  or  -la'ya,  ('. 
Aglaonice,  ag/la-o-ni'se,  C. 
Aglaopes.  ag-la'o-pez,  C. 
Aglaophaena,  ag'la-o-fe'na,  C. 
Aglaopheme,  ag'la-o-fe'me,  C. 
Aglaophon,  ag-la'o-fon,  C. 
Aglaophonus,  ag'la-o-fo'nus,  C. 
Aglaopis,  ag-la-o'i)is,  C. 
Aglaosthenes,  ag-la-os'thc-nez,  C. 
Aglauros,  ag-law'ros,  C. 

Aglaus,  ag-la'us  or  ag'la-us,  C. 
Agnodemus,  ag-no-de'mus,  C. 
Agnodice,  ag-nod'Y-se  or  ag-no-di'- 
se.  C. 


C. 


Agnodorus,  ag-no-do'rus,  C. 
Agnone,  an  yo'na,  it. 

Agnonia,  ag-no-ni'a,  C. 

Agnonides,  ag-non'Y-dez,  C. 
Agnotes,  ag-no'tez,  C. 
Agnothemis,  ag-noth'e-mis,  C. 
Agnotheos,  ag-noth'e-os,  C. 
Agoneas,  a-go'ne-as,  C. 

Agones,  a-go'nez;  -nus,  -nuc.  C. 
Agonius.  a-go'nY-us,  C. 

Agora,  ag'o-ra,  C. 

Agoracritus,  ag-o-rak'rY-tus,  C. 
Agoraea,  ag-o-re'ii,  C. 

Agoranax,  ag-o-ra'nnks,  C. 
Agoranis.  ag-o-ra'nis,  C. 
Agoranomi,  ag-o-ran'o-mi,  ( '. 
Agoresus,  ag-o-re'sus,  C. 

Agosta,  a-gos'ta,  it. 

Agra,  a'gra,  C.  ;  ii'grii,  M. 

Agraea,  a-gre'fi,  C. 

Agragas,  ag'ra-gas,  C. 

Agraule,  a-graw'le,  C. 

Agraulia,  a-graw'lY-a,  C. 
Agraulos,  a-graw'los,  C. 
Agrauonitae,  a-graw'o-ni'te,  C. 
Agrianes,  a-grY-a'nez,  C. 

Agricola,  a-grik'o-hi,  C. 
Agrigentum,  ag-rY-jen'tum 
Agrinium,  a-gnn'i-um,  C. 
Agriodos,  a-gri'o-dos,  C. 

Agrionia.  ag-rY-o'ni-A,  C. 

Agriope,  a-gri'o-pe,  C. 

Agriophagi.  a-grY-of'a-ji,  C. 
Agrippa,  a-grip'pa,  B.  and  C. 
Agrippeum,  ag-rip-pe'um,  C. 
Agrippina,  ag-rip-pi'na,  C. 
Agrisope.  a-gris'o-pe,  C. 

Agrius,  a'grY-us,  C. 

Agrolas,  ag'ro-las,  C. 

Agron,  argron,  C. 

Agrotas,  a-gro'tas,  C. 

Agrotera,  a-grot'e-rd,  C. 

Agua  Nueva.  a'gwa-mva'vii,  if. 
Aguas  Calientes,  a/gwiis-ka-le-en,r 
tes,  il. 

Aguilar,  ii-ge-lar',  il. 

Agulhas,  a-gool'yas,  M. 

Agur,  a'ger,  B.  _ 

Agyieus,  n-ii'ye-us  or  a-ji'voos,  C. 
Agylla,  n-jil'lA,  C. 

Agyllaeus,  nj-il-le'us,  C. 

Agyrium,  a-jYr'Y-urn,  C, 

AgyTtes,  a-i5r'tez,  C. 

Ahab,  a'hnb,  B. 

Ahala.  n-ha'ld,  C. 

Aharah,  a-h5v'd,  B. 

Aharhel,  a-hiir'hel,  B. 


Sm,  fame,  far,  p4ss  or  operii,  ffire  ;  5nd,  5ve,  t5rm  ;  Yn,  Yce  ;  5dd,  tone,  or; 
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Ahasai.  a-h&s'a-i,  B. 

AhasDai,  a-has'ba-i,  B. 

Ahasuerus,  a-hat/u-y'rus,  B. 
Ahavah,  u-ha'va,  B. 

Aiiaz.  a'haz,  B. 

Aiiazai,  a-haz'a-i,  B. 

Ahaziah.  a-ha-zi'a,  B. 

Ah^aa,  ii'luii,  B. 

Ahe-ouarbus,  a-hen'o-biir'buB,  C. 
Aher,  i'her,  B. 

Ahi,  1'hi,  B. 

Aiuah,  a-lri'a,  B. 

Ahiam,  a-hi'am,  B. 

Ahian,  a-hi'an,  B. 

Ahiezor,  a-hi-e'zer,  B. 

Ahihud,  a-hi'hud,  B. 

Ahijah,  a-lii'ja,  B. 

Ahikam,  a-hi'kam,  B. 

Ahilud,  a-hi'lud,  B. 

Ahiraaaz,  a-him'a-az,  B. 

Ahiman,  a-hi'man,  B. 

Ahimelech,  a-him'e-lek,  B. 
Ahimoth,  a-hi'moth,  B. 

Ahinadab,  a-hin'a-dab,  B. 
Ahinoam,  a-hin'o-am,  B. 

Ahio,  a-hi'  i,  B. 

Ahira,  a-hi'rd,  B. 

Ahiram,  a-hi'ram,  B. 

Ahisamach,  a-his'a-mak,  B. 
Ahishahar,  a-hish'a-har,  B. 
Ahishar,  a-hi'shar,  B. 

Ahithophel,  a-hith'o-fcl,  B. 

Ahitub,  a-hi'tub,  B. 

Ahlab,  ii'lab,  B. 

Ahlai,  a'la,  B. 

Ahmed,  a'med,  or  Achmet,  iik'- 
met,  31. 

Ahmednuggur,  a-nied-nug'ger,  or 
Ahmadnagar,  a-mad-na'gar,  31. 
Ahoah,  a-ho'a,  B. 

Ahohite,  a-ho'hit,  B. 

Aholah,  a-ho'la,  B. 

Aholiab,  a-ho'lY-ab,  B. 

Aho.ibah,  a-hol'T-ba,  B. 
Ahoubamah,  a'ho-lib'a-ma,  B. 
Ahriman,  a-re-man'  or  a'rl-man, 
Berdan. 

Ahumai,  a-hu'ma-T,  B. 

Ahuzam,  a-hu'zam,  B. 

Ahuzzath,  a-huz'zath,  B. 

Ai,  1'T,  B. 

Aiah,  a-i'ft,  or  Ajah,  a'ja,  B. 

Aiatli,  a-I'ath,  B. 

Aichstadt,  ik'stet  ( same  ax  Eicii- 

stadt),  M. 

Aidoneus,  a-Y-do'ne-us,  a-Y-do'nus, 
or  ri-id'o-nus,  C. 

Aiguillon,  eg-e-yoN',  31. 

Aijah,  a-i'ja,  B. 

Aijaleth,  aj'a-leth,  B. 

Aijalon,  aj'a-lon,  B. 

Aua,  a-i'la,  C. 

Ailly,  iil-ye'  or  5-ye',  31. 

Aimylus,  a-im'T-lus,  C. 

Ala,  a'in,  B.  ;  ftx,  31. 

Aintab,  in-tab,  31. 

Airu3,  a-i'rus,  B. 

Aisr.e,  an  or  en,  31. 

AiU3,  a'yus,  C. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  aks-la-sha-pel';  in 
<*  Aachen,  31. 

Ajaccio,  a-yat'cho,  or  Ajazzo,  ii- 
yat'so,  3f. 

Ajah,  a'ja,  B. 

Ajalon,  nj'a-lon,  B. 

Ajax,  a'iaks,  C. 

Akan,  a^lcm,  B. 

Akbar,  nk'bar;  Hind,  uk'ber,  31. 
Ake  'side,  a'ken-sid,  M. 

Ake-  lad,  a'ko--blad,  M. 

Ake-man,  a'kcr-man,  M. 

Akkxnar,  iik-’d'-1  ' .  M. 

Akhxiym  or  Achmim,  ak-mem',  M. 
Akkad,  -k'kub.  B. 

Akrabattine,  nVu-bnt-ti'ne,  B. 
AkrabMm,  A-k—'b'bim,  /! 

Ak3h9hr,  Akchehr,  or  Akscheher, 
ak-p’ig  ■'  or  ii'--«hn'Pr.  M. 
Alabama,  al'A-bn/ma,  M. 

Alabanda,  nl-A-ban'da.  C. 


Alabis,  ul'a-bis,  C. 

Alacnua,  al-ach'u-a,  31. 

Alauiun,  A-Ud'din,  in  Arab ,  Ala- 
ed-uin,  a'la-cd-dei/.  31. 

Al^a  u-ie'a  -laei,  -le'i,  C. 

Aiucza,  a-le'sA,  C. 

Ai.«;U3,  u-le'us,  C. 

Ammonia,  ul-u-go'nY-a,  C. 

Amis.  a-la'.  31. 

Aiaia,  id'a-la,  C, 

Alaicomenae,  ul-al-kom'e-ne,  C. 

I  Alama-i,  al-a-ma'ni,  or  -manni, 
-man'ui,  C. 

Alameth,  al'a-meth,  B. 
Alammelech,  a-lam'me-lek,  B. 
Alamos,  ii'la-mos,  31. 

|  Alamoth,  al'a-moth,  B. 

Aland,  a'land,  in  Sw.  o'liind,  M. 
Alani,  a-la'ni,  C. 
j  Alapaha,  a-lap'a-ha,  31. 

\  Alard,  a-liir',  31. 

Alaricus,  al-a-ri'kus,  C.  (=  Alaric, 
al'a-iik,  M.) 

Ala3hehr  or  Alaschehr,  a/la-she’r' 
or  a-la-sha'ligr,  31. 

Alastor,  a-las'tor,  C. 

Alastores,  a-las'to-rez,  C. 

Alaudae,  a-law'de,  C. 

Alava,  al'a-va,  31. 

Alazon,  al'a-zon  oc_a-la'zon,  C. 
Alazones,  al-a-zo'nez,  C. 

Alba,  iiKba,  31. 

Albacete,  iil-bii-tha'ta,  31. 

Albacini,  al-ba-che'ne,  31. 

Albani,_  al-ba'ni,  or  Albenses,  al- 
ben'sez,  C. 

Albania,  al-ba'nt-a,  C.  and  31. 
Albano,  iil-ba'no,  31. 

Albans,  St.,  sent-awl'bunz,  31. 
Albanus,  al-ba'nus,  C. 

Albany,  awl'ba-ni,  31. 

Albemarle,  in  Eng.  al'be-miirl,  in 
U.  S.  al-be-marl',  31. 

Alberoni,  iil-ba-ro'ne,  31. 
Albertucchi,  iil-ber-toot'che,  31. 
Alfcia,  l'bi-a,  C. 

Alliarmm,  al-bf-a'num,  C. 

Albici,  al-bi'si,  C. 

Altigaunum,  al-bt-gaw'num,  C. 
Alfcini,  al-bi'ni,  C. 

Albinovanus,  aFbY-no-va'nus,  C. 
Albintimilium,al-bin/tI-mil'T-um,C. 
Albinus,  al-bi'nus,  C. 

Albion,  al'M-un,  C. 

Albiona,  al-bT-o'na,  C. 

Albiones,  al-bl'o-nez,  C. 

Albius,  al'bY-us,  C. 

Alboin,  kKboin,  31. 

Albord,  al-bo'ne,  31. 

Albucilla,  al-bu-sil'lii,  C. 

Albula,  al'bu-la,  C. 

Albuna,  al-bu'na,  C. 

Albunea,  al-bu'ne-a,  C. 
Albuquerque,  al-boo-lcfr'ka  or  al'- 
boo-kera,  31. 

Alburnus,  al-b5r'nus,  C. 

Alby,  Albi,  al'bY;  in  F.  al-be',  31. 
Alcaenetus,  al-sen'e-tus,  C. 

Alcaeus,  al-se'us,  C. 

Alcala  de  Henares,  al-kii-lii'da-a- 
nii'rez,  31. 

Alcamenes,  al-kam'e-nez,  C. 
Alcamo,  al'ka-mo,  31. 

Alcander,  al-lcan'dcr,  C. 

Alcandre,  al-kan'dre,  C. 

Alcaniz,  iil-kan-yeth',  31. 

Alcaror,  al-ka'nor,  C. 

Alcantara,  al-kan'tii-rii,  31. 
Alcathoe,  al-kath'o-e;  -ous,-o-us,C. 
Alee,  nl'sc,  C. 

Alcedo,  al-sn'do,  31. 

Alce“or,  al-se'nor,  C. 

Alceite,  nl-ses'te,  or  -tis,  -tis,  C. 
Alcetas.  al'se-ta9,  C. 

A’-'i-ti,  Hl-chii'te,  31. 

Ale"  nl-sY-bi'a-dez,  C. 

Alcidse,  nl-si'de,  C. 

Alcidamas,  al-sid'a-mas ;  -mus, 

-•’I’lK.  B, 

Alcidamea,  nl'sY-da-me'd,  C. 


Alcides,  al-si'dez,  C. 

Alcittice,  al-sid'Y-se,  C. 

Alciuocus,  al-sid'o-kus,  C. 
Almmacnus,  al-sim'a-kus;  -ede,  -c- 
dc :  -tsdon.  -e-dou;  -ones  -e'nez.C. 
Alcimus,  al'sY-mus,  B.  and  C. 
Aiun.oe,  al-sin'o-e;  -ous,  -o-us,  C. 
AA,pnron,  al'sl-fron,  C. 

AAi  >pe,  al-sip'i>e,  C. 

Ai^ithoe,  al-sitli'o-e,  C. 

Aici^maar,  same  ax  Aekmaar,  31. 
Alcmaeo ulk-nic'on,  ( ’. 
AE.n^.o..i^3e,  alk-ine-on'Y-de,  C 
Alcmena,  alk-me'na,  C. 

Alcone,  al'ko-ne,  C\ 

Alcoy,  al-ko'e,  31. 

Alcuin,  al'kwin,  31. 

Alcumena,  al-cu-me'na,  C. 
Alcyone,  al-si'o-ne,  C. 

Alcyoneus,  al-sY-o'ne-us  or  al-si'o- 
nu.i,  C. 

Aldegrever,  al'df-gra-ver,  or  Alde- 
graef,  al'd6-gref,  31. 

Alderney,  al'der-nY,  31. 

Aldini,  al-de'ne,  31. 

Aldrich,  awKdrich  or  awl'drij,  31 
Aldrovandi,  al-dro-van'de,  31. 
Aldus,  dl'dus;  It.  Aldo,  al'do,  31. 
Alea,  a'le-a,  C. 

Alebas,  a-le'bas,  C. 

Alebion,  a-le'bY-on,  C. 

Alecto,  a-lek'to;  -tor,  -tor,  C. 
Alectryon,  a-lek'trY-un,  C. 

Aleius  Campus,  a-le'yus-kam'pus, 


Alema,  al'e-ma,  B. 

Aleman,  sil-moN'  or  a'le-moN',  31. 
Alemanni,  al-c-man'ni,  or  -mani, 
-ina'ni,  C. 

Alembert,  a-loN-bar',  31. 

Alemeth,  al'e-  or  a-le'meth,  B. 
Alemon,  a-le'mon,  C. 

Alemona,  al-e-mo'na,  C 
Alemonides,  al-c-mon'Y-dez,  C. 
Alem  Tejo  or  Alen-  Tejo,  a-leN-ta'« 
zho,  31. 

Alencon,  a-len'son,  in  F.  a-lox- 

son',  31. 

Aleon,  al'e-on,  C. 

Aleppo,  n-lep'po,  31. 

Alena,  a-la-re'a,  31. 

Aleris,  a-le'ris,  C. 

Alesa,  a-le^sa,  C. 

Alesia,  a-le'shY-a,  C. 

Alessandria,  al-es-san'dre-a,  M. 
Alesus,  a-lc'sus,  C. 

Aletes,  a-le'tez,_C. 

Alethes,  a-le'thez,  C. 

Alethia,  al-e-thi'a,  C. 

Aletrinas,  al-c-tri'nas,  C. 
Aletrinates,  a-lct'rY-na'tez,  C. 
Aletri::ense3,  a-let'rY-nen'sez,  C. 
Aletrium,  a-le'trY-um,  C. 

Aletum,  a-le'tum,  C. 

Aleuadae,  a-lu'a-de  or  al'u-a'de,  C. 
Aleus,  al'e-us,  C. 

Aleutian,  d-lu'shY-an,  or  Aleutan, 
d-lu'tan,  M. 

Alex,  a'leks,  C. 

Alexamenus,  al-eks-am'e-nus,  C. 
Alexander,  al'eks-an'der,  C., 
and  31. 

Alexandra,  al'eks-an'dra,  B.,  C.f 

and  31. 

Alexandria,  a  woman.  aKeks-an'- 
dr~f-a,  ( ’■ ;  a  city,  al'eks-an'drY-a; 
classical  pron.  aKeks-an-drl'a, 
B.,  C.,  and  31. 

Alexandrina.  a-leks'an-dri'na,  C. 
Alexandropolis,  a-leks'an-drop'o- 
lis,  C. 

Ale^anor.  al-eks-n'nor,  C. 
Ale-archus,  a!-eks-ar'kus,  C. 
Ale~a3.  a  leks'ns, 

Ale-ia,  a-leks'Y-d, 

Ale-lcacus.  nl'okR-ik'a-kus,  C. 
Ale-i^us,  nl-ekR-i'nus,  C. 

Alebion.  n-leks'T-on,  C. 

Ale^inpua,  nl-eks-ip'pus,  C. 
Alexirhoe,  al-eks-Yr'no-e,  C. 


Rfin,  clibe,  full  :  moon,  frtbt :  cow,  oil  :  linsrev  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  n-et. 

B,  Biblical;  ( Classical;  E,  Egyptian  ;  11,  Hindoo;  31,  Modern:  N,  Norse,  face  p.  C92.1 
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Alexis,  a-leks'is,  C.  ;  al-eks'is,  if. 
Alexon,  a-leks'on,  C. 

Alfenus,  al-fe'nus,  C. 

Alfieri,  iil-ie-a're,  it. 

Alford,  awl'fe rd,_3f. 

Algarotti,  al-ga-rot'te,  M. 

Algarve,  dl-giir'va,  or  Algarbia,  al- 
gar'bY-&,  if. 

Algeria,  fil-ie'rY-a,  if. 

Ageziras,  ftl-jc-ze'ras,  if. 

Algidum,  5,1'jY-dum;  -dus,  -dus,  C. 
Algiers,  &l-gerz',  if. 

Algoa,  fil-go'a,  pron.  in  Eng.  al'- 
go-a,  if. 

A’.gonum,  al-go'num,  C. 

Alhama,  a-lii'ma  or  al-hii'ma,  3/. 
Ali,  ii'le,  if. 

Aliacmon,  a-lY-ak'mon,  C. 

Aliah,  a-li'a,  B. 

Alian,  a-li'an,  B. 

Aliartus,  a-lY-ar'tus,  C. 

Aiicant,  al-Y-kant',  or  Alicante, 
a-le-kiin'ta,  M. 

Alicata,  a-le-kii'ta,  if. 

Alienus,  a-lY-e'nus,  C. 

Alifae,  a-li'fe,  C. 

Alighieri,  a'le-ge-a're,  if. 

Alilaei,  al-Y-le'f,  C. 

Alimentus,  al-Y-men'tus,  C. 
Alimenus,  a-lim'e-nus,  C. 

Aliphae,  a-li'fe,  C. 

Aliphanus,  al-Y-fa'nus,  C. 

Aliphera,  al-Y-fe'ra,  C. 

Alirrothius,  al-ir-ro'thl-us,  C. 
Alison,  al'Y-sun,  3/. 

Alisum,  a-li'sum,  C. 

Alkmaar  or  Alkmaer,  alk-miir',  if. 
Allaba,  al'la-ba,  V. 

Allahabad,  iil'la-ha-biid',  if. 

Alle,  al'le,  if. 

Allediu3,  al-le'dY-us,  C. 

Alleghany,  al'le-ga'nY,  if. 

Allen,  al'len,  it. 

Allia,  al'lY-a,  C. 

Allienus,  al-lY-e'nus,  C. 

Allier,  iil-lc-a',  3/. 

Allifae,  al-li'fe,  C. 

Alloa,  al'lo-a,  if. 

Allobroges,  al-lob'ro-iez,  C. 

Allom,  al'lom;  -Ion,  -Ion,  B. 
Allon-bachuth,  al'lon-bak'uth,  B. 
Allori,  al-lo're,  if. 

Allotriges,  al-lot'rY-iez,  C. 

Allston,  awl'stun,  if. 

Allucius,  al-lu'shY-us,  C. 

Almack,  Hl'mak,  it. 

Almaden,  iil-niii-den',  if. 

Al-Mansur  or  -Mansour,  al-miin- 
soor',  if. 

Almeida,  iil-ma'e-dii  or  fil-ma'd4,3/. 
Almene,  al-me'ne,  C. 

Almeria,  iil-ma-re'a,  M. 

Almodad,  al-mo'dad,  B. 

Almon,  al'mon,  B. 
Almon-diblathaim,  al'mon-dib'14- 
tha'im,  B. 

Almonte,  al-mon'ta,  if. 

Almopes,  al-mo'pez,  C. 

Almunecar,  iil-mdon-va'kiir,  it. 
Almyrode,  al-mY-ro'de,  C. 
Alnathan,  nl'nd-than,  B. 

Alnwick  or  Alnewick,  an'wik,  if. 
Aloa,  n-lo'a.  C. 

Aloeus,  a-lo'e-us  or  a-lo'Us,  C. 
Aloidae,  al-o-i'de,  C. 

Alois,  a-lo'is,  C. 

Alone,  a-lo'ne,  C. 

Alope,  al'o-pe,  C. 

Alopeca,  a-lop'e-kA;  -ece,  -e-se,  C. 
Alopex,  a-lo'peks,  C. 

Alopius,  a-lo'pY-us,  C. 

Aloritse,  al-o-ri'te,  C. 

Alorus,  a-lo'rus,  C. 

Alos  a'los,  C. 

Aloth.  n'loth,  B. 

Alp- Arslan,  iilp-ar-slan',  if. 
Alpenus.  al-pe'nus,  C. 

Alpha,  al'fd,  B.  and  C. 

Alphseus,  al-fe'us,  B. 

Alphea,  al-fe'a,  C. 
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Alphenor,  ol-fe'nor;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
Alphesibcea,  al'fe-sY-be'a,  C. 
Alpheus,  al-fe'us,  C. 

Alphius,  al'fT-us,  C. 

Alpinus,  al-pi'nus,  C. 

Alponus.  al-po'nus,  C. 

Alsace,  al-siis',  it. 

Alsium,  al'sY-um,  C. 

Alsop,  awl'sup,  if. 

Alston,  awl'stun,  it. 

Alstromer,  al'strg-mSr,  if. 

Altai,  al-ti',  if. 

Altamaha,  awl'-td-ma-liaw',  M. 
Altamira,  al-ta-mc'ra,  if. 
Altamura,  al-tii-mdb'ra,  if. 
Altaneus,  al-ta-ne'us,  B. 

Altanum,  al-ta'num,  C. 

Altaschith,  al-tas'kith,  B. 
Altdorfer,  iilt'dor-fer,  it 
Altena,  iil'ta-na,  if. 

Altenburg,  al'ten-bSrg,  in  G.  al'- 
ten-bobrg,  if. 

Althsa,  al-the'a,  C. 

Althaemenes,  al-them'e-nez,  C. 
Althepus,  al-the'pus,C. 

Altina,  al-ti'na,  V. 

Alton,  awl'tun,  if. 

Altona,  al'to-nii  or  al-to'na,  if. 
Altoona,  al-too'na,  if. 

Altorf,  al'torf;  Altdorf,  alt'dorf,3f. 
Altzey  or  Alzey,  alt'st,  it. 
Aluntium,  a-lun'shT-uni,  C. 

Alush,  a'lush,  B. 

I  Alvah,  al'vii;  -van,  -van,  B. 
i  Alvarado,  iil-va-ra'do,  if. 
i  Alvarez,  in  Pa.  iil'va-res,  in  Sp. 

iil'va-reth,  if. 

Alvaro,  iil'va-ro,  if. 

Alyattes,  a'lY-at'tez,  C. 

Alyba,  al'I-ba,  C. 

Alycaea,  al'Y-se'a,  C. 

Alymon,  a-li'mon,  C. 

Alynomus,  a-lin'o-mus,  C. 
Alypetus,  al-Y-pe'tus,  V. 

Alypus,  a-li'pus,  C. 

Alyssus,  a-lis'sus,  C. 

Alyxothoe,  al-iks-oth'o-e,  C. 
Alyzea,  al-Y-ze'a,  C. 

Amad,  a'mad,  B. 

Amadatha,  a-mad'a-tha,  B. 
Amadeo,  ii-mii-da'o,  if. 

Amadeus,  am-a-de'us,  M. 
Amadocus,  a-nmd'o-kus;  pi.  -oci, 
-o-si,  C. 

Amager,  a'ma-iSr,  if. 

Amal,  a'mal,  B. 

Amalaric,  am-al'a-rik,  if. 

Amalek,  nm'a-lek,  B. 

Amalekito,  am'a-lek-!t,  B. 

Amalfi,  ii-mal'fe,  if. 

Amallobriga,  a-nial'lo-bri'gfi,  C. 
Amalric,  a-mal'rik  or  a-mal'rek,3/. 
Amalthsea,  nm-al-the'a,  C. 

Amam,  a'mam,  B. 

Aman,  a'man,  B. 

Amana,  am'a-na  or  a-ma'na,  B. 
Amanicae,  a-man'Y-se,  C. 

Amantia,  a-man'shY-a,  C. 
Amantini,  am-an-ti'ni,  or  -teni, 
-te'ni,  C. 

Amanua.  a-ma'nus,  C. 

Amaracus,  a-mfiv'a-kus,  C. 

Amaral,  a-mii-ral',  it. 

Amardi,  a-mar'di,  C’. 

Amari,  ii-ma're,  if. 

Amariah.  am-a-ri'd.  B. 

Amaryllis  am-a-ril'lis,  C. 
Amarynceus,  ani-a-rin'se-us  or  -sQs, 

Amarynthia.  am-a-rin'thY-a,  C. 
Amarysia,  am-a-rish'i-a,  C. 

Amas.  a'mas,  C. 

Amasa.  arn'a-sd  or  a-ma'ja,  B. 
Amasai,  a-mas'a-i,  C. 

Amasea,  ain-a-se' A,  or -sia,  -si'a,  B. 
Amasenus,  am-a-se'nus,  C. 
Amashai,  a-mash'a-i,  B. 

Amasiah,  am-a-si'  A,  B. 

Amasis,  a-ma'sis,  C. 

Amastris,  a-mas'tris,  C. 


Amata,  a-rna'ta,  C. 

Amathea,  am-a-the'A,  C. 

Amatheis,  am-a-the'is,  B. 

Amathis,  am'a-this,  B. 

Amathus,  am'a-thus,  C. 

Amato,  a-ma'to,  if. 

Amaxantia,  a-maks'an-ti'a,  C. 
Amaxitis,  a-maks'Y-tis,  C. 
Amaxobii,  ani-aks-o'bY-i,  C. 
Amazenes,  am-a-ze'nez,  C. 
Amaziah,  am-a-zi'A,  B. 

Amazon,  a-ma'zon,  C.:  am'a-zon,3/ 
Amazones,  a-maz'o-nez,  C. 
Amazonia,  ani-a-zo'nY-A,  C.  and  if. 
Amazonicus,  am-a-zon'Y-kus,  C. 
Amazonides,  ani-a-zon'Y-dez,  C. 
Ambarri,  am-bfir'ri,  C. 
Ambarvalez,  am-bar-va'lez,  C. 
Ambenus,  am'bc-nus,  C. 

Amberg,  am'bSrg;  <5.  am  'berg,  if. 
Amberger,  iim'berg-er,  if. 

Ambert,  ox-bar',  it. 

Ambiani,  am-bY-a'ni,  C. 
Ambiatinus,  am'bY-a-ti'nus  or  am- 
bY-at'i-nus,  C. 

Ambibareti,  am-bi-bar'e-ti  or  am'- 
bY-ba-re'ti,  C. 

Ambicus,  am-bi'kus,  C. 

Ambigatu3,  ani-bi-ga'tus,  C. 
Ambiorix,  am-bi'o-riks,  C. 
Amblada,  am'bla-  or  am-bla'da,  C. 
Amboise,  oNb-waz',  if. 

Amboy,  am-boi',  if. 

Arnbracia,  am-bra'shY-a,  C. 
Ambrodax,  am-bro'daks,  C. 
Ambrogio,  :iin-bro'jc>,  if. 
Ambrones,  am-bro'nez,  C. 
Ambrosia,  am-bro'zhY-a,  C. 
Ambryon,  ani-bri'on,  C. 
Ambrysstis,  am-bris'sus,  C. 
Ambubajse,  am-bu-ba'je,  C. 
Amedatha.  a-med'a-tha,  B. 
Ameilhon,  ii-ina-lO.v',  if. 

Ameland,  a'mE-lant,  if. 

Ameles,  am'e-lez,  C. 

Amelot,  am-lo',  if. 

Amen,  a-men',  B. 

Amenanus,  am-e-na'nus,  C. 
Amenophis,  am-e-no'fis,  C. 

Ameria.  a-me'rY-4,  C. 

America,  a-m2r'Y-ka,  if. 

Amerigo,  ii-ma-re'-  or  a-infr'e-go, H 
Amersfort  or  -foort,  a'niPrs-fort,  if. 
Amestratus,  a-nies'tra-tus,  C. 
Amestris,  a-mes'tris,  C. 

Amhara,  am-hii'ra,  if. 

Amherst,  ani'erst,  if. 

Ami,  a'mi,  B. 

Amianus,  a-mY-a'nus,  C. 

Amictas,  a-mik'tas,  C. 

Amida.  a-ml'da  or  ani'Y-da.  C. 
Amiens,  am'Y-enz;  F.  a-me-5x',  M. 
Amilcar,  a-mil'kar,  C. 

Amilos,  am'Y-los,  C. 

Aminadab,  a-niin'a-dab,  B. 

Amiot  or  Amyot,  a-nie-o',  if. 
Amisena,  am-i-se'nii,  C. 

Amisia,  a-mish'Y-a,  C. 

Amisum.  a-nii'sum,  C. 

Amisus,  am'Y-sus,  C. 

Amite,  a-met',  il. 

Amiternum.  am-Y-tfr'num,  C. 

Ami-  O'  Amythaon,  am-Y-tha'on,  C. 
Amlwch  am 'look,  M. 

Amittai,  a-mit'ta,  R. 

Amizabad,  a-miz'a-bad,  B. 

Ammah,  nm'ma,  B. 

Ammeddatha,  am-med'a-thi,  B. 
Ammi.  an/ml,  B. 

Ammianus.  am-mY-a'nus,  C. 
Ammidioi,  am-mid'Y-oi,  B. 

Ammiel,  am'mY-el,  B. 

Ammihud,  am-mi'liud,  B. 
Ammishaddai,  am-inY-shad'da-i,  B. 
Ammizabad,  am-miz'a-bad,  B. 
Ammodes.  am-mo'dez,  C. 

Ammon,  am'mon,  B.  awl  C. 
Ammonia,  am-mo'nis,  C. 
Ammonite,  am'mon-It,  -itess,  -V'- 
es,  B. 


fim,  fame,  fiir,  pass  or  operfi,  ffire  ;  Snd,  eve,  t5rm ;  Yn,  Ice ;  5dd,  t3ne,  6r ; 

B,  <J,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian ;  If,  Hindoo  ;  if,  Modern  ;  jV,  Norse.  [See  p.  692- J 
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Ammonius,  am-mo'nt-us,  C. 
Ammonoosuck,  am-mo-noo'suk,  M. 
Amnaeus,  am-ne'us,  C. 

Amnias,  am'nY-as,  C’. 

Amnisus,  am-m'sus,  C. 

Amnites,  am-ni'tSz,  C. 

Amnon,  an/non,  B. 

Amoebeus,  a-me'be-us  or  -bQs,  C. 
Amok,  a'mok,  B. 

Amometus,  am-o-mc'tUE,  C. 
Amompharetus,  am-om-ffir'e-tus, C, 
Amon,  a'mon,  B. 

Amoo  or  Amou,  ii-moo^,  M. 

Ainoor  or  Amour,  ii-moor',  M. 
Amor,  a'mOr,  C. 

Amoraeus,  am-o-re'us,  C. 

Amorges,  a-mOr'jez,  C. 

Amorgos,  a-mdr'gos,  C. 

Amorite,  am'o-rlt,  B. 

Amos,  a'mos,  B. 

Amoskeag,  am-os-keg',  Jf. 

Amoy,  a-moi',  M. 

Amoz.  a'moz,  B. 

Ampelinus,  am-pe-li'nus,  C. 
Ampelos,  am'pe-los,  C. 

Ampelusia,  am-pe-lu'shY-a.  C. 
Ampezzo,  am-pet'so,  M. 

Ampere,  0N-par',  M. 

Amphea,  am-fe'a,  C. 

Amphialus,  am-fi'a-lus,  C. 
Amphianax,  am-fi'a-naks,  C. 
Amphiaraeum,  am-fl'ar-a-e'um,  or 
-areum,  -a-re'um,  C. 
Amphiaraides,  am-fi'ar-a-i'dez,  C'. 
Amphiaraus,  am'fY-a-ra'us,  C. 
Amphiclea,  am-fY-kle'a,  C. 
Amphicrates,  am-fik'ra-tez,  C. 
Amphictyon,  am-fik'tY-on,  C. 
Amphictyones,  am-fik-ti'o-nez,  C. 
Amphidamas,  am-fid'a-mas,  ( 
Amphidoli,  am-fid'c-li,  C. 
Amphidromia,  am-fY-dro'mY-a,  C. 
Amphigenia,  am'fY-je-ni'a,  C. 
Amphilochus,  am-fil'o-kus,  C. 
Amphilytus,  am-fil'Y-tus, 
Amphimachus,  am-fim'a-kus,  C. 
Amphimedon,  am-fim'e-don,  C. 
Amphinome,  am-fin'o-me,  C. 
Amphion,  am-fi'on,  C. 
Amphipagus,  am-fip'a-gus,  C. 
Amphipoles,  am-fip'o-lez,  C. 
Ampbipolis,  am-fip'o-lis,  B.  and  C. 
Amphipyros,  am-fip'Y-ros,  C. 
Amphiretus,  am-fir'e-tus,  C. 
Amphiro,  am-fi'ro,  C. 

Amphisbaena,  am-fis-be'n&,  C. 
Amphissa,  am-fis'sa,  C. 
AmphiBthenes,  am-fls'the-nez,  C. 
Amphistides,  am-fis-ti'dez,  V. 
Amphistratus,  am-fis'tra-tus,  C. 
Amphithea,  am-fith'e-a,  C. 
Amphitheatrum,  am'fY-the-a'trum, 
C. 

Amphithemis,  am-fith'e-nris,  C. 
Amphithoe,  am-fith'o-e,  C. 
Amphitrite,  am-fY-tri'te,  C. 
Amphitryon,  am-fit'rY-on,  C. 
Amphitryoniades,  am-fit'rY-o-nl'a- 
dez,  C. 

Amphius,  am-fi'us,  C. 

Amphoterus,  am-fot'e-rus,  C. 
Amphrysus,  atn-fri'sus,  C. 

Amplias,  am'plY-a-s,  B. 

Ampsaga,  amp's^-ga,  C. 

Ampudla,  am-poo'de-a.  M. 
Ampycides,  am-pis'I-dez,  C. 
Ampycua,  am'pY-kus,  C. 

Amraphel,  am'ra-fel,  C. 

Amram,  ain'ram,  B. 

Amramites,  ain'ram-Tts,  B. 
Amraphel,  am'ra-fel,  B. 

Amritslr,  iiin-rit'ser;  same  as  T*m- 
RITSIR,  M. 

Amsanctus,  am-sank'tus.  C. 
Amsterdam,  am-stpr-dam',  M. 

Amu,  Amur.  See  Amoo. 

Amulius,  a-mu'lY-us, 

Amurath  or  Amurat,  a-moo-riit',  M. 
Amycla,  a-mi'kla,  C. 

Amyclae,  a-mi'kle  or  am'Y-kle,  C. 


Amyclaeus,  am-Y-kle'us,  C. 
Amyclas,  a-mi'klas,  C. 

Amyclides,  am-Y-kli'dez,  C. 
Amycus,  am'Y-kus,  C. 

Amydon,  am'Y-don,  C. 

Amymone,  am-Y-mo'ne,  C. 
Amyntas.  a-min'tus,  C. 
Amyntiades,  am-in-ti'n-dez,  C. 
Amyntianus,  a-inin/shT-a'nus,  C. 
Amyntor,  a-min'tor,  C. 

,  Amyntorides.  am-in-t5r'T-dez,  C. 
Amyricu8  Campus,  am-I-ri'kus- 
kam'pus,  C. 

Amyris,  am'T-ris,  C. 

Amystis,  a-mis'tis,  C. 

Amythaon,  am-T-tha'on,  C. 
AmytLaonius,  am'T-tha-o'nY-us,  C. 
Amytis,  ain'Y-tis,  C. 

Amyzon,  a-mi'zon,  C. 

Amzi,  am'zl,  B. 

Anab,  a'nab,  B. 

Anabasis,  a-nab'a-sis,  C. 

\  Anabura,  an-a-bu'ra,  C. 

Anacsea,  an-a-se'a;  -ceia,  -se'ya,  C. 
Anaces,  an'a-sez,  or  Anactes.  a- 
nak'tez,  C. 

i  Anacharsis,  an-a-kar'sis,  C. 

.  Anacium,  an-a-si'um,  or  -ceum, 

]  -se'um,  C. 

I  Anacletus,  an-a-kle'tus,  C. 
Anacreon,  prop,  a-na'kre-on,  but  in 
Eng.  usage  a-nak're-on,  ( 
Anactorum,  a-nak'to-rum,  C. 
Anadeer  or  -dir,  an-a-der',  M. 

\  Anadyomene,  an'a-di-om'e-ne,  C. 

,  Anael,  an'a-el,  B. 
Anagnia.a-nag'nY-a,  C. 

Anagyrus,  a-naj'T-rus,  C. 

Anah,  a'na,  B. 

Anaharath,  an-a-ha'rath,  B. 
Anahuac,  ii-na-wak',  M. 

\  Anaiah,  an-a-i'a,  B. 

\  Anaitis,  an-a-i'tis,  C. 

\  Anak,  a'nak,  B. 

Anakims,  an'a-kimz,  B. 

|  Anam,  a-nhin'',  or  Annam,  an-niini ', 

|  il/. 

i  Anammelech,  a-nam'me-lek,  B. 
Anan,  a'nan,  B. 

Anani,  a-na'ni,  B. 

Ananiah,  an-a-ni'a;  -nias,  -ni'as,  B. 
Ananiel,  a-nan'T-el,  B. 

Anaphe,  an'a-fe,  C. 

Anaphlystus,  an-a-flis'tus,  C. 
Anapis,  a-na'pis  ;  -pius,  -pT-us ; 
-pus,  -pus,  C. 

J  Anchoae,  -e,  an'ko-e,  C. 

Anariacse,  an-a-ri'a-se,  C. 

Anas,  n'nas,  C. 

Anasimbrotus,  an-a-sim'bro-tus,  C. 
Anath,  a'nath,  B. 

Anathoth,  an'a-thoth,  B. 

Anatole,  a-nat'o-le,  C. 

Anatolia,  an-a-to'lT-a,  M. 
j  Anaurus,  a-naw'rus,  C. 

Anausis,  a-naw'sis,  C. 
i  Anax,  a'naks,  C. 

Anaxagoras,  an-aks-ag'o-ras,  C. 
Anaxander,  an-aks-an'd6r,  C. 
Anaxandrides.aidaks-an'drI-dez.Ci 
Anaxarchus,  an-aks-iir'kus,  C. 
i  Anaxarete,  an-aks-hr'e-te,  C. 

|  Anaxenor,  an-aks-e'nor,  C. 
Anaxias,  a-naks'I-as,  C. 

Anaxibia.  an-nks-ib'T-a,  C. 
Anaxicrates,  an-aks-ik'ra-tez,  C. 
Anaxidamus,  a-naks'Y-da'mus,  C. 
Anaxilas,  a-naks'Y-las,  C. 
Anaxilaus,  a-naks'I-la'us,  C. 
Anaxilides.  an-aks-il'T-dez,  C. 
Anaximander,  a-naks'Y-man'der, 
C 

Anaximenes,  an-aks-im'e-nez,  C. 
Anaxipolis,  an-aks-ip'o-lis,  (\ 
Anaxippus,  an-aks-ip'nus,  C. 
Anaxirrhoe,  an-aks-Yr'ho-e,  C. 
Anaxis,  a-naks'is,  C. 

Anaxo,  a-naks'o,  C. 

Anazarbeni,  an/a-ziir-be'ni,  C. 
Ancaeus,  an-se'us,  C. 


Ancalites,  an-kal'l-tez  or  an-ku-li'- 
tez,  C. 

Ancarius,  an-ka'rY-us,  C. 
Ancharius,  an-ka'rY-us,  C. 
Anchates,  an-ka'tez,  C’. 
Anchemolus,  an-kem'o-lus,  C. 
Anchesmus,  an-kes'mus,  ( 
Anchiala,  an-kY-a'ld,  or  Anchiale, 
an-ki'a-le,  C. 

Anchialia,  an'kY-a-li'a,  C. 
Anchimolus,  an-kim'o-lus,  C. 
Anchimolius,  an-ki-mo'lY-us,  C. 
Anchinoe,  an-kin'o-e,  C. 

Anchises,  an-ki'sez,  C. 

Anchisia,  an-kish'Y-a,  C. 
Anchisiades,  an-kY-si'a-dez,  C. 
Anchomenus,  an-kom'e-nus,  C. 
Anchurus,  an-ku'rus,  V. 

Ancile,  an-si'le,  C. 

Ancillon,  ox-se-yox',  M. 

Ancona,  an-ko'im,  C.  and  M. 
Ancyle,  an-si'le,  C. 

Ancyrae,  an-si're,  C. 

Andabatas,  an-dab'a-te,  C. 
Andalusia,  an-da-lu'shY-a  ;  in  Sp • 
an-dii-loo-the'a,  M. 

Andaman,  an-da-man',  M. 

Andania,  an-da'nY-a,  C. 

Andegavi,  an-de-ga'vi  or  -deg'a-vi, 
also  Andecavi,  -dek'a-vi,  C. 
Andelys,  Les,  laz-5.vd-le',  M. 
Andera,  an-de'ra,  C. 

Anderitum,  an-dPr'I-tum,  C. 
Andernach.’iin'der-nak7,  M. 

Andez,  an'dez,  M. 

Andira,  an-dl'rii,  C. 

Andocides,  an-dos'Y-dez,  C. 

\  Andorra,  an-dor'rii,  M. 

Andover,  an'do-ver,  M. 

Andraemon,  an-dre'mon,  C. 
Andragathus.  an-drag'a-thus,  C. 
Andragoras,  an-drag'o-ras,  C. 
Andral,  ox-drill',  M. 

Andrd,  an'dra  or  an'drY,  M. 

'  Andreas,  an'dre-as,  C. 

Andreus,  an'dre-us  or  an'drus,  C. 
Andrew,  an'droo,  B. 

Andria,  nn'drY-a,  C. 

Andriaca,  an-dri'a-ka,  C. 

Andricus,  an-dri'kus  or  an'drY- 
kus,  C. 

Andrieux,  ON-dre-e',  M. 

Andriscus.  an-dris'kus,  C. 

Andro,  tin'dro,  or  Andros,  an'dros, 
M. 

Androbius,  an-dro'bY-us,  C. 
Androbulus,  an-dro-bu'lus,  C. 
Androclea,  an-dro-kle'u,  C. 
Androcles,  an'dro-klez,  C. 
Androclides,  an-dro-kli'dez,  C. 
Androclus,  an'dro-klus,  C. 
Androcydes,  an-dro-si'dez,  C. 
Androdamas,  an-drod'a-mas,  C. 
Androdus,  an-dro'dus,  C. 
Androgenes,  an-droj'e-nez,  C. 
Androgeus,  an-dro'ie-us,  C. 
Androgynse,  an-droj'Y-ne,  C. 
Andromache,  an-droni'a-ke,  C. 
Andromeda,  an-drom'e-da,  C. 
Andronicus,  an-dro-ni'kus,  B.  Cf  C. 
Androphagi,  nn-drof'a-ji,  C. 
Andropompus,  an-dro-nom'pus,  C. 
Androscoggin,  nn-dros-Kog'gin,  M. 
Androsthenes.  nn-dros'the-nez,  C. 
Androtion,  an-dro'shY-on,  C. 
Andujar  or  -duhar.  iin-doo'hiir,  M. 
Anegada,  an-c-ga'di\,  M. 

Anelontis,  an-e-lon'tis,  C. 

\  Anem,  a'nem,  B. 

\  Anemo,  an'e-mo,  C. 

1  Anemolia,  an'e-mo-li'A,  C. 

Anemosa,  an-e-mo'sd,  C. 

Anemotis.  an-e-mo'tis,  C. 

Anen,  a'nen,  B. 

Aner,  a'nPr,  B. 

Anerestes,  an-e-res'tez,  C. 
Anethothite,  an'e-thoth'It,  B. 
Anetor,  a-ne'tor,  C. 

Anetothite,  an'e-toth'Yt,  B. 
Aneurin,  a-nu'rin,  M. 


sun,  cflbe,  full ;  moon,  fd&t ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxbox,  chair,  get. 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E ,  Egyptian  ;  //,  Hindoo)  M,  Modern  ;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  092.) 
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Angari,  an'ga-ri,  C. 

Angea.  an-je'n,  C. 

Angelina,  an-je-le'na,  M. 

Angelion,  an-je'lY-on,  C. 

Angelo,  an'ja-lo,  M. 

Angelucci,  iiii-ja-loot'che,  M. 
Angelus,  an'je-lus,  C. 
Angermannland  ang'er-man-liind', 
in  Sw.  Angermland,  ong'erm- 
land,  M. 

Angerona,  an-je-ro'na,  C. 

Angers,  an'jers,  formerly  Angiers, 
in  F.  ox-zha '  ,M. 

Angites,  an-ji'tez,  C. 

Angitia,  an-iish'Y-a,  C. 

Angitula,  ah-jit'u-ld,  C. 

Anglesey  or  -sea,  an'gl-se,  M. 
Anglia,  an'glY-d,  C. 

Angola,  an-go'ld,  M.  _ 

Angora,  an-go'rd,  or  -gcora,  -goo'- 
ra,  M.  _ 

Angostura,  iin-gos-too'rd,  M. 
Angouleme,  ox-goo-lam',  M. 

Angra,  an'gra,  V. 

Anguilla,  an-gil'la,  in  Sp.  Anguila, 
an-ge'la,  M. 

Anguitia,  an-gwish'Y-a,  <  ’. 

Angus,  an'gus,  M. 

Anhalt,  nn'halt,  M. 

Anholt,  an'hOlt,  M. 

Aniam.  a'nY-am,  B. 

Anicetus,  an-i-se'tus,  C. 

Anicia,  a-nish'Y-d,  C. 

Anigros,  a-ni'gros,  C. 

Anim.  a'nim,  B. 

Aninetum,  an-i-ne'tum,  (7. 

Anisus  an'Y-sus,  C. 

Anitorgis,  an-Y-tor'jis,  C. 

Anius,  u'nY-us,  C. 

Anjou,  an'joo  ;  in  F.  oN-zhoo',  M. 
Anjouan  :  same  os  Axzouax,  M. 
Ankober,  an-ko'ber,  M. 

Anna,  Yn'nd,  C.,  and  M. 
Annaas  an'na-as,  B. 

Annaberg,  nn'na-berg  ;  in  G.  iin'- 
na-b  i-g,  .)/. 

An  .agh,  an-na',  ,1/. 

Annalis,  an-na'lis,  C. 

Annapolis,  an-nap'o-lis,  M. 

Anne  Arundel,  an-a-run'del,  M. 
Annas,  an'nas,  B. 

Annecy,  iin-se',  M. 

Annesley,  anz'lY,  ,17. 

Annianus,  an-ni-a'nus,  (\ 

Annibal,  an'nY-bal,  C. 

Anniceris,  an-nis'e-ris,  C. 
Annichori,  an-ni-ko'ri,  C. 

Annobon,  an-no-b6n',  M. 

Annuus,  an-nu'us  or  an'nu-us,  B. 
Anozon,  a-no'gon,  C. 

Anoius,  a-no'lus,  C. 

Anonus,  an'o-nus,  C. 

Anopaea,  an-o-pe'a,  C. 

Anos,  arnos,  B. 

Anquetil-Duperron,  ox'kS-tel'du- 
p  r-rox',  J7. 

Anspach,  iins'piik,  M. 

Anstruther,  an'stroo-thPr  or  an'- 
stS  r,  M. 

Antseopolis,  an-te-op'o-lis,  C. 
Antaeus,  an-te'us,  C. 

Antagoras,  an-tag'o-ras,  C. 
Antalcidas,  an-tal'sY-das,  C. 
Antandros,  an-tan'dros,  C. 

Antea  an-te'a,  C. 

Anteius,  an-te'yus,  C. 

Antennae,  an-tem'ne,  C. 

Ante  lor,  an-te'nor,  C. 

Ante  norides,  an-te-nSr'T-dez,  C. 
Antequera,  iin-ta-ka'rii,  M. 

Anteros  an'te-ros,  C. 

Anthaeu3  an-the'us,  C. 

Anthea.  an-the'd,  C. 

Anthea3  an'the-as,  C. 

Anthedon,  an-the'don,  C. 

A  ithela  an-the'la,  C. 

Anthelia.  an-the-li'a,  C. 

Anthe.-nis,  nn'the-mis,  C. 
Anthemusia,  an-the-mu'shY-a,  C. 
Anthene,  an-the'ne,  C. 


Anthermus,  an-thSr'mus,  C. 
Anthesphoria,  an-thes-fo'rY-d,  C. 
Anthesteria,  an-thes-te'rY-a,  C. 
Antheus,  an'the-us,  C. 

Anthia,  an-thi'a,  C. 

Anthinae,  an'thi-ne,  C. 

Anthium,  an'thY-um,  C. 

Aoithores,  an-tho'rez,  C. 
Anthropomorphitae,  an-throp'o- 
mor-h'te,  C. 

Anthropophagi,  an-thro-pof'a-ji,  C. 
Anthylla,  an-thil'la,  C. 

Antia,  an-ti'a,  C. 

Antiana,  an-shY-a'na,  C. 

Antianira,  an'shY-a-ni'ra,  C. 
Antias,  un'shT-as,  C. 

Antibacchius,  an'tY-bak-ki'us,  C. 
Antibes,  ox-teb',  M. 

Antibrote,  an-tib'ro-te,  C. 
Anticanis,  an-tik'a-nis,  C. 
Anticato,  an-tik'a-to,  C. 

Antichrist,  an'tY-krist,  B. 
Antichthones,  an-tik'tho-nez,  C. 
Anticinolis  an'tl-sT-no'lis, 
Anticlea,  a.i-tl-kle'a,  C. 

Anticles,  an'tY-klez,  C. 

Anticlides,  an-tY-kli'dez,  C\ 
Anticosti,  an-tt-kos'tt,  M. 
Anticragus,  an-tik'ra-gus,  C. 
Anticrates,  an-tik'ra-tez,  C. 
Anticyra,  an-tis'l-rii,  C. 
Antidamus.rfin-tid'a-inus,  C. 
Antidorus,  an-tt-do'rus,  C. 
Antidotus.  an-tid'o-tus,  C. 
Antietam,  an-te'tam,  M. 
Antigenes,  an-tij'e-nez,  C. 
Antigenides,  an-tT-jen'T-dez,  or  An- 
tigenidas,  an-ti-jen'Y-das  or  -je- 
nl'das,  C. 

Antigone,  an-tig'o-ne,  C. 
Antigonea,  an'tig-o-ne'd,  also  -nia, 
-ni'a,  C. 

Antigonus,  an-tig'o-nus,  C. 
Antigua,  an-te'ga,  M. 

Antileon,  an-til'e-on,  C. 
Antilibanus.  an-tY-lib'a-nus,  B.  &•  C. 
Antilles  iin-teK  or  ox-tel',  M. 
Antilochus.  an-til'o-kus,  C. 
Antimachxis,  an-tim'a-kus,  C. 
Antimenes,  an-tim'e-nez,  <  ’. 
Antinoe,  an-tin'o-e,  C. 

Antinoea,  an'tY-no-e'a,  C. 
Antinopolis,  an-tY-nop'o-lis,  C. 
Antinous,  an-tin'o-us,  C. 

Antioch,  an'tY-ok,  B.  and  M. 

\  Antiochia,  an/tY-o-ki'a,  B. 
Antiochians,  an-tY-o'kY-anz,  B. 
Antiochis,  an-ti'o-kis,  B. 
Antiochus,  an-ti'o-kus,  B. 

Antiope,  an-ti'o-pe,  C- 
Antioquia,  iin/te-o-ke'a,  M. 
Antiorus,  an-tY-o'rus,  C. 

Antiparos,  an-tip'a-ros,  C. 

1  Antipa3,  an'tY-pas,  B. 

Antipater,  an-tip'a-tSr,  B.  and  C. 
Antipatria,  an-tY-pa'trY-a  or  an'tY- 
pa-trl'a,  C. 

Antipatris,  an-tip'a-tris,  B.  and  C. 
Antiphanes,  an-tif'a-nez,  C. 
Antiphas.  an'tY-fas,  C. 

Antiphates,  an-tif'a-tez,  C. 
Antiphemus,  an-tY-fe'mus,  C. 
Antiphilus,  an-tif'Y-lus,  C. 
Antiphon,  an'tY-fon,  C. 
Antiphonus,  an-tif'o  nus,  C. 
Antiphus,  an'tY-lus,  C’. 

Antipodes  an-tip'o-dez,  C.  and  .1/. 
Antipoenus,  an-tY-pe'nus,  C. 
Antipolis  an-tip'o-lis,  C. 
Antirrhium  an-tir'rY-um,  C. 
Antirrhodos,  an-tir'ro-dos,  C. 
Antisana,  an-te'sa-na,  M. 

Antissa  nn-tis'sd,  C. 

Antisthenes.  an-tis'the-nez,  C. 
Antitheus.  an-tith'e-us,  C. 

Antium  an'shY-um,  C. 

Antodice  nn-tod'Y-se,  C. 
Antomarchi,  iin-to-mar'ke,  M. 
Antome'  es  an-tom'o-nez,  C. 
Antonelli,  lin-to-nel'le,  M. 


Antonia,  an-to'nY-a,  B.  and  C. 
Antonii,  an-to'nY-i,  C. 

Antonina,  an-to-ni'na;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
Antoniopolis,  an-tc/nl-op'o-lis,  C. 
Antoniopoiitae,  an/to-ni/op-o-li'te, 


Antonius,  an-to'nY-us^  C. 
Antorides,  an-t8r'l-dez,  C. 
Antothijah,  an-to-thi'ja,  B. 
Antotnite,  an'toth-It,  B. 
Antunnacum,  an-tun-na'kuin,  C. 
Antwerp,  ant'werp;  in  D.  Antwer¬ 
pen,  ant^verp-en,  M. 

Anub,  a'nub,  B. 

Anubis,  a-nu'bis,  E. 

Anus,  a'nus,  B. 

Anvari,  iin'va-re,  or  Anwarl,  an'- 

wa-re,  M. 

Anxanum,  anks-a'num,  C. 

'  Anxur,  anks'er.  C. 

Anxurus,  anks'u-rus,  C. 

Anyta,  an'Y-ta  ;  -tus,  -tus,  C. 
Anzin,  ox-zax',  M. 

Anzitena,  an-zY-te'na,  C. 

Anzooan  or  Anzuan,  an-zoo-an'; 

same  as  Axjouax,  M. 

Aobrica,  a-ob'rY-ka,  or  Aobrlga,  a- 
ob'rY-ga,  C. 

Acede,  a-e'dc,  C. 

Aon,  a'on,  C. 

Aones,  a'o-nez,  C. 

Aonia,  a-o'nY-a,  C. 

Aonides.  a-on't-dez,  C. 

I  Aora,  a-o'ra,  C. 

I  Aoris,  a'o-ris,  C. 

Aornos,  a-or'nos,  or  -nua,  -nus,  C. 
Aorsi,  a-or'si,  C. 

Aorus.  a-o'rus,  C. 

Aosta,  a-os'tii,  M. 

Aous.  a-o'us,  C. 

Apache,  ii-pa'cha,  M. 

Apaesus,  a-pe'sus,  C. 

Apama,  a-pa'ma  or  ap'd-md,  also 
Apame,  a-pa'-  or  ap'a-me,  C. 
Apame.  a-pa'me,  B. 

Apamea,  ap-a-nie'a,  or  -mia,  -mi'd, 
C. 

Apamene,  ap-a-me'ne,  C. 

Aparni,  a-piir'ni,  C. 

Apate.  ap'a-te,  C. 

Apaturia,  ap-a-tu'rY-d,  C. 
Apeliotes,  a-pe'lY-o'tez,  V. 

Apella,  a-pel'ld,  C. 

Apelles,  a-pcl'lez,  B.  and  C. 
Apelleus,  ap-el-le'us,  C. 

Apellicon,  a-pel'lY-kon,  C. 
Apennines,  ap'en-ninz,  M. 
Apenninus,  ap-en-ni'nus,  C. 

Aper,  a'p5r,  C. 

Aperantia,  ap'e-ran-tT'd  (a  town); 
ap-e-ran'shl-d  (a  district  in  sF fo¬ 
lia),  C. 

Aperopia,  ap-e-ro'pY-d,  C. 

Apesas.  ap'e-sas,  C. 

Aphace,  af'a-se,  C. 

Aphsa,  a-fe'd,  C. 

Aphar,  a'fdr,  C. 

Apharaim.  af-a-ra'im,  B. 

AphareUB,  a-fa're-us  or  af'a-rus,  C. 
Aphar sachites,  a-fiir'sak-Itz;  -sath- 
chites,  -sath-kttz,  B. 

Apharsites,  a-far'sttz,  B. 

Aphas.  a'ias,  C. 

Aphek,  n'fek,  B. 

Aphekah.  a-fe'kd,  B. 

Aphellas,  a-fel'las,  C. 

Apherema.  a-fPr'e-md,  B. 

Apherra,  a-fer'rd,  B. 

Aphesas,  af'e-sas,  U. 

Aphetae,  af'e-te,  C. 

Aphetor,  a-fe'tOr,  C. 

Aphiah.  a-fi'd,  B. 

Aphidas.  a-fi'das,  C. 

Aphik.  a'fik,  B. 

Aph*  eis,  af-ne'is,  C. 

Aphneum,  af-ne'um,  C. 

ADhobetus,  af-o-be'tus,  C. 

Aphra,  af'rd,  B. 

Aphrices.  a-fri'sez,  C. 

Aphrodiseus,  af-ro-dizh'c-us,  C. 


dm,  fame,  far.  pass  or  opera,  fare  :  end.  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  Odd,  tone.  6r : 
B.  Biblical;  C,  Classical;  E,  Egyptian;  H,  Hindoo;  M,  Modern;  N,  Norse.  [See  p. 
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Aphrodi8ia,  af-ro-dizh'T-a,  C. 
Aphrodite,  af-ro-di'te.  or  -ta,  -ti,  C. 
Aphroditopolis.af'ro-dl-top'o-lis,  C 
Aphses,  ai'sez,  B. 

Aphytis,  a-fi'tis  or  af'Y-tis,  C. 

Apia,  a'pY-a,  C. 

Apicata,  ap-i-ka'ta,  C. 

Apicius,  a-pish'Y-us,  C. 

Apidanus,  a-pid'a-nus,  C. 

Apidones,  a-pid'o-nez,  C. 

Apina,  ap'Y-na,  or  -inae,  -T-ne,  C. 
Apiolae,  a-pi'o-le,  C. 

Apion,  a'pY-on,  C. 

Apis,  a' pis,  C.  ami  E. 

Apisaon,  ap-Y-sa'on,  C. 

Apitarai,  ap-Y-ta'mi,  C. 

Apitius,  a-pish'Y-us,  C. 

Apocopa,  a-pok'o-pa,  C. 

Apodoti,  ap-o-do'-  or  a-pod'o-ti,  C. 
Apollinares,  a-pol'lY-na'rez,  C. 
Apollineus,  ap-ol-lin'e-us,  C. 
Apoilinopolis,  a-poKlY-nop'o-lis,  C. 
Apollo,  a-pol'lo,  C. 

Apollocrates,  ap-ol-lok'ra-tez,  C. 
Apollodorus,  a-pol'lo-do'rus,  C. 
Apollox.ia,  ap-ol-lo'ni-a,  B.  and  C. 
Apolloniades,  a-pol'lo-ni'a-dez,  V. 
Apollonides,  ap-ol-lon'i-dez,  C. 
Apollonius,  ap-ol-lo'ni-us,  C. 
Apollophanes,  ap-ol-of'a-nez,  I',. 
Apollos,  a-pol'los,  B. 

Apollyon,  a-pol'll-on  or  -pol'yun,  B. 
Apollothemis,  ap-ol-loth'e-mis,  C.  i 
Aponiana,  a-po'nY-a'mi,  C. 

Aponius,  a-po'nY-us,  C. 

Aponus,  ap'o-nus,  C. 

Apotheosis,  ap'o-the-o'sis,  C. 
Appaim,  ap'pa-im,  B. 

Appalachee,  ap'pa-lach'e,  hi. 
Appalachian,  ap-pa-la'chY-an,  hi. 
Appalachicola,  ap'pa-lach'Y-ko'la, 
hi. 

Appendini,  iip-pen-de'ne,  M. 
Appenzell,  iip-pent-sel',  hi. 

Apphia,  af'fY-a,  B. 

Apphus,  af'fus,  B. 

Appiades,  ap-pi'a-dez,  C. 

Appianus,  ap-pY-a'n us,  C. 

Appia  Via,  ap'pY-a-vi'a,  C. 

Appii  Forum,  ap'pY-I-fo'rum,  B. 
and  C. 

Appius,  np'pY-us,  C. 

Appomattox,  ap-po-mat'tuks,  .)/. 
Appula.  ap'pu-la,  C. 

Appuleius,  ap-pu-le'yus,  C. 

Apries,  a'pri-ez,  V. 

Aprilis,  a-pri'lis^  C. 

Apsines,  ap'sY-nez,  C. 

Apsorus,  ap'so-rus  or  ap-so'rus,  C. 
Aptera,  ap't~-ra,  C. 

Apuani,  ap-u-a'ni,  C. 

Apuleia,  ap-u-le'va;  -leius,  -lc'yus,  i 
C. 

Apulia,  a-pu'lY-a;  -lum,  -lum,  C. 
Apulus,  ap'u-lus,  C. 

Apure.  a-poo'ra,  hi. 

Apurimac,  a-poo-re-mak',  M. 
Aquarius,  n-kwa'rY-us,  C. 

Aquila.  ak'wY-la,  B.  and  C. ;  a 
kwe-lii,  hi. 

Aquilaria.  ak-wY-la'rY-a,  C. 

Aquileia,  ak-wY-le<ya,  C. 

Aquilius,  a-kwil'Y-us,  C. 

Aquillia.  a-kwil'lY-a,  C. 

Aquilo,  ak'wY-lo,  C. 

Aquilonia.  nk-wY-lo'nY-ii,  C. 

Aquin,  ii-kSx',  hi. 

Aquinas,  u-kwi'nas,  C. 

Aquino,  ii-kwe'no,  hi. 

Aqui"um,  a-kwi'num,  C. 

Aqnitania.  ak-wY-tn'nY-a,  C. 
Aquitanicus,  ak-wY-tan'Y-kus,  C. 

Ar,  fir,  B. 

Ara.  a'ra,  B. 

Arab,  a'rab  (a  city ).  B. ;  ar'ab  (a 
native  of  Arabia),  hi. 

Arabah,  pr'a-ba,  B. 

Arabarehes.  Sr-a-bar'kez,  C. 
Arabatthane,  ar'a-bnth-tha'ne,  B. 
Arabattine.  ar'n-bat-ti'ne,  B. 


Arabes,  ar'a-bez,  C. 

Arabia,  a-ra't>T-:i,  /;.,  C.,  and  hi. 
Arabicus,  a-rab'Y-kus,  C. 

Arabia,  ar'a-bis,  C. 

Aracca,  a-rak'ka,  or  Arecca,  a- 
rek'ka,  C. 

Arachne,  a-rak'ne,  C. 

Arachnea,  ar-ak-ne'a,  C. 
Aracnosia,  ar-a-ko'shY-a,  C. 
Araciiotae,  ar  -  a  -  ko'te,  or  -choti, 
-ko'ti,  C. 


Aracillum,  ar-a-sil'lum,  C. 
Aractnias,  a-rak'tln-as,  C. 
Aracynthus,  ar-a-sin'thus,  C. 

Arad,  a'rad,  Jl. ;  br'od,  M. 

Aradus,  ar'ivdus,  B.  and  C. 

Ar*,  a're,  C. 

Arago,  ar'a-go;  in  F.  a-rii-go',  hi. 
Aragon,  ar'a-gon:  Sp.  ii-ra-gon',  hi. 
Araguay,  a-rii-gwl', .)/. 

Arah,  a'ra,  B. 

Aral,  ar'al,  hi. 

Aram,  a'ram,  B.  and  hi. 

Aramitess,  a'ram-it'es,  B. 
Aramnaharaim,  a'ram  -  na'ha-ra'- 
im,  B. 

Aran,  a'ran,  B. 

Aranjuez,  ii-ran-hweth',  M. 
Arapahoe,  same  as  Arp.ai'aiioe,  iir- 
rap'a-ho,  hi. 

Araphia,  ar-a-fi'a,  C. 

Arar,  a'rar,  C. 

Ararat,  ar'a-rat,  B.  and  hi. 
Ararath,  ar'a-rath,  B. 

Ararene,  ar-a-re'ne,  C. 

Araris,  ar-a'ris,  C. 

Aras,  5r'as;  Araxes,  a-raks'ez,  hi. 
Arathes,  a-ra'thez,  B. 

Aratus,  a-ra'tus,  C. 

Araunah,  a-raw'mi,  B. 

Araure  a-row'ra,  hi. 

Araurici,  a-raw'rY-si,  C. 

Aravus,  a-ra'vus,  C. 

Araxates,  ar-aks-a'tez,  C. 

Araxeni,  ar-aks-c'ni,  C. 

Araxes.  a-raks'ez,  C.  and  hi. 

Arba.  iir'ba,  B. 

Arbaces,  iii  'ba-sez,  C. 

Arbah,  ar'ba,  B. 

Arbathite,  iir'bath-it,  B. 

Arbattis.  iir-bat'tis,  B. 

Arbe,  iir'ba,  M. 

Arbela  (in  Palestine ),  iir-be'lA,  B. ; 
(in,  Sicily ),  Arbela,  iir'be-la,  or 
Arbele,  -le,  C. 

Arbelae,  iir'be-le,  C. 

Arbelitis,  ar-be-li'tis,  <’. 

Arbelus,  tir-be'lus,  C. 

Arbite,  iir'blt,  B. 

Arbogast,  lir'bo-gast,  hi. 

Arbona.  ar-bo'na,  C. 

Arbonai,  iir-bo'na-i,  B. 

Arborio.  ar-bo're-o,  hi. 

Arbroath,  iir'broth,  same  as  Abep,- 

brothock,  M. 

Arbuckle,  ar'buk-1,  hi. 

Arbuscula.  ar-bus'ku-la,  C. 
Arbuthnot,  ar'buth-not,  in  Scot. 

ar-buth'nut,  hi. 

Arcades,  ar'ka-dez,  C. 

Arcadia.  iir-ka'dY-a.,  C.  and  hi. 
Arcanum,  ar-ka'num,  C. 
Arceophon,  iir-se'o-fon,  C. 
Arcesilas,  iir-ses'Y-las,  C. 
Arcesilaus,  ar-ses'Y-la'us,  C. 
Arcesius,  iir-sc'shY-us,  C. 

Archsea,  ii’’-ke'a,  C.. 

Archseanax.  ar-ke'a-naks,  C. 
Archseopolis,  iir-ke-op'o-lis,  C. 
Archagathus,  ar-kag'a-thus,  C. 
Archarder.  a^-kan'd^r,  C. 
Archardros,  iir-kan'dros,  C. 
Archangel,  ark-an'jel,  in  Russ,  ark- 
Sng'oT,  .)/. 

Archebulus.  ar-ke-bu'lus.  C. 
Archedicus.  a,’--ked'i-kns,  C. 
Archegetes.  iir-koj'e-tez,  C. 
Archelaus  a'-kp-la'iis,  B.  and  C. 
Archemachus,  a’--kem'a-kus,  C. 
Archemorus.  lir-kem'o-rus,  C. 


Archenholz,  ar'ken-holts,  hi. 
Archenor,  ar-ke'nor,  C. 
Archepolis,  ar-kep'o-lis,  C. 
Archeptolemus,  iir-kep  -  tol'e-mus. 
C. 


Archeptolis,  iir-kep'to-lis,  C. 
Arcnestratus.  ar-kes'tra-tus,  C. 
Arcnetnuus,  iir-ke-ti'mus,  C. 
Arenevites,  iir'ke-vitz,  B. 

Archi.  ar'ki,  B. 

Archias  iir'kY-as,  C. 

Archibiades,  iir-kY-bi'a-dez,  C. 
Arcnibius.  iir-kib'l-us,  C. 
Archidamas,  ar-kid'a-mas,  C. 
Archidamia,  ar'kY-da-mi'd,  C. 
Archidamus,  iir-kY-da'inus,  C. 
Archidemus,  ar-kY-de'inus,  C, 
Archideus,  ar-kY-de'us,  C. 
Archigallus,  tir-kY-gaKlus,  C. 
Archigenes,  iir-ki.i'e-nez,  C. 
Archilochus,  ar-kil'o-kus,  (  '. 
Archimedes,  iir-kY-me'dez,  ( '. 
Archinus,  ar-ki'nus,  V. 
Archipelagus,  iir-kY-pel'a-gus,  C. 
Archipolis,  ar-kip'o-lis,  C. 
Archippe,  ar-kip'pe,  C. 

Archippus,  ar-kip'pus,  B.  and  C 
Archite.  ar'kit,  B. 

Architeles,  ar-kit'e-liiz,  (  '. 
Architis,  iir-ki'tis,  C. 

Archontes.  iir-kon'tez,  C- 
Archytas,  iir-ki'tas, 

Arcitenens,  iir-sit'e-nenz,  C. 
Arcobrica.  iir-ko-bri'ka, 

Areola,  iir-ko'lii;  -le,  -la,  hi. 

Arcon,  ar-sox',  hi. 

Arcot.  iir-kot',  hi. 

Arctinus,  iirk-ti'nus,  C. 
Arctophylax,  ark-tof'Y-laks,  C, 
Arctous,  ark-to'us,  C. 

Arcturus,  tirk-tu'rus,  B. 

Ard,  iird,  B. 

Ardalus.  ar'da-lus,  C. 

Ardath,  ar'dath,  B. 

Ardea.  ar'de-a  :  -deas,  -de-as;  -dea 
tes,  -de-a'tez,  C. 

Ardeche,  iir-desh',  hi. 

Arden  or  Ardennes,  ar-den',  hi. 
Ardericca  ar-de-rik'kd,  ('. 

Ardiaei,  ar-dY-e'i,  C. 

Ardices,  ar'di-sez,  C. 

Ardiscus,  iir-dis'kus,  ( 

Ardites,  iird 'Its,  B. 

Ardon,  iir'don,  B. 

Ardone,  iir-do'ne,  V. 

Ardonese,  iir-do'ne-c, 

Arduenna,  ar-du-en'na,  ('. 

Are,  a're,  C. 

Area,  a-re'ii,  C. 

Aregon.  a-re'gon,  C. 

Aregonis,  a-reg'o-nis,  C. 

Arelas.  ar'e-las,  C. 

Arelatum.  ar-e-la'tum,  C. 

Areli.  a-re'li,  B. 

Arelites,  a-re'litz,  B. 

Arelliu3.  a-rel'lY-us,  C. 

Aremorica,  ar-e-mQr'Y-ka,  C. 
Arenacum,  Sr-e-na'kum,  C. 

Arense,  a-re'ne;  -ne,  -ne*  C. 
Arensberg,  ii'rens-berg ;  same  as 
Arxsbero,  hi. 

Areopagitae,  a-re'o-pa-ji'te,  C. 
Areopagus,  a-re-op'a-gus.  B.  and  ('. 
Areopolis.  a-re-op'o-lis,  ('. 

Areos,  n-re'os,  C. 

Arequipa,  a-ra-ke'pii,  hi. 

Ares,  a'rez,  B.  and  C. 

Aresas,  ilr'e-sas,  C. 

Aresthanas  &*--es-tha'nas,  (\ 
Arestor,  n-ves'tor,  C 
Arestorides,  ar-es-t5r'Y-dez,  C. 
Areta.  ft  -'c-ta,  C. 

Aretades.  fi"-e-tn'dez,  C. 

Aretseus.  a  --c-te'us,  C. 

Aretaphila,  Sr-p-tal'T-la,  C. 

Aretas,  a  'c-tas,  B.  and  C. 

Arete,  n-rp'to  or  ar'e-te,  C. 

Aretes,  a-'o-tez,  C. 

Arethon,  ar'e-tbon,  C. 

Arethusa,  ar-e-thu'sa,  C. 


siin.  cube,  full :  moon,  fdbt  :  cow,  oil  :  linsrer  or  ink.  then,  boNbox,  chair,  get. 

B,  Biblical;  C,  Classical;  E,  Egyptian;  II,  Hindoo;  hi,  Modern;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  C92.] 
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Aretin,  &r'e-tin,  JI 
Aretini,  ftr-e-tl'ni,  C. 

Aretus,  a-re'tus,  C. 

Areus,  a-re'us,  />\;a're-us  or -rhs.C. 
Arezzo,  ii-ret'so,  JI 
Argaeus,  iir-je'us,  C. 

ArgalU3,  iir'ga-lus,  C. 

Arganthona,  ar-gan-tho'na,  C. 
Arganthonium ,  iir-gan'tho-n i ' u m , C. 
Arganthonius,  iir-gan-tho'nY-us,  ( 
Argantomagus,  iir-gan-toin'a-gus,C. 
Arge,  iir'je,  C. 

Argea,  ar-ie'a,  C. 

Argele,  ar^je-le,  C. 

Argennum,  iir-ien'num,  C. 
Argensola,  ar-hen-so'lii,  JI. 
Argenson,  ar-zhox-s5x',  JI 
Argentan,  iir-zhox-tox',  JI. 
Argenteuil,  iir-zhox-tSl',  JI. 
Argentine,  iir-zhox-te-ar',  JI. 
Argentine  Republic.  iir'jen-tln  ;  in 
S/n  Republica  Argentina,  ra- 
poob'le-ka  ar-hen-te'na,  JI 
Arge8tratus,  ar-jes'tra-tus,  C. 
Argeus.  iir-je'us,  C. 

Argia,  ar-ji'ii,  C. 

Argias,  iif'jY-as,  C. 

Argiletum,  iir-ii-le'tum,  C. 

Argilus,  ar'jY-lus,  C. 

Arginus,  iir-ji'nus.  C. 

Arginusae,  ar-jY-riu'se,  (  '. 

Argiope,  iir-ji'o-pe,  C. 

Argiphontes.  iir-jY-fon'tez,  C. 
Argippsei,  iir-jip-po'i,  C. 

Argithea,  iir-jitb'e-a,  C. 

Argivi,  iir-ji'vi,  C. 

Argo,  iir'go,  C. 

Argob,  iir'gob,  />’. 

Argoda,  iir-go'da,  C. 

Argolas,  iir'go-las,  C. 

Argolicus.  iir-gol'Y-kus,  C. 

Argolis,  iir'go-lis,  C. 

Argonautae,  iir-go-naw'te,  C. 
Argostoli,  iir-gos'to-le,  JI 
Argous,  iir-go'us,  C. 

Argura,  iir-gu'rsi  or  iir'gu-ra,  C. 
Argus,  iir'gus,  C. 

Argyle  or  Argyll,  ar-gil',  JI. 
Argynnus,  iir-jin'nus,  C. 

Argyra,  iir'jY-ra,  C. 

Argyraspides,  iir-jY-ras'pY-dez,  C. 
Argyre,  iir'jt-re,  C. 

Argyripa,  iir-jir'Y-pa,  C. 

Argyro  Castro,  ar'je-ro-kiis'tro,  JI. 
Argyropolis,  ar-jY-rop'o-lis,  C. 

Aria,  a'rY-a  or  a-rl'a,  C. 

Ariadne,  a-rY-ad'ne,  C. 

Ariaeus.  a-rY-e'us,  C. 

Ariamnes,  a-rY-am'nez,  C. 

Ariana,  a-rY-a'mi,  C. 

Ariantas,  a-rY-an'tas,  C. 
Ariarathea,  a'rY-ar'a-the'si,  C. 
Ariarathes,  a'rY-ii-ra'tliez,  Ji.  &  C. 
Arias,  a-ri'as,  C. 

Aribaeus.  iir-Y-be'us,  C. 

Arica,  a-rc'kii,  JI 
Aricia,  a-rish'Y-a,  C. 

Aricina,  Sr-Y-si'na,  C. 

Aridaeus,  Sr-Y-de'us,  C. 

Aridai,  a-rid'a-i,  B. 

Aridatha.  a-rid'a-tha,  B. 

Aridelus,  iir-Y-de'lus,  ('. 

Aridolis,  fir-Y-do'lis,  C. 

Ariege,  ii-ro-azh',  JI. 

Arieh,  a-ri'e,  B. 

Ariel,  a'rY-el,  B. 

Arigsum,  Sr-Y-je'um,  C. 

Arignote,  lir-ig-no'te,  C. 

Arii,  a-ri'T  or  a'rY-i,  C. 

Arima.  Sr'Y-mil,  C. 

Arimaspi,  iir-Y-mas'pi,  C. 
Arimathea,  fir'Y-ma-the'a,  B. 
Arimazes,  Hr-Y-ma'zez,  C. 
Ariminum,  a-rim'Y-num,  C. 
Arimphsei,  iir-im-fe'i,  C. 

Arines,  &r'Y-nez,  C. 

Ariobarzanes,  a-rl'o-bar-za'nez  or 
a'rY-o-biir'za-nez,  C. 

Arioch,  a'rY-ok,  B. 

Ariomandes,  a'rY-o-man'dez,  C. 


2m.  fame,  far,  pass 
B,  Biblical;  C,  Classical; 


Ariomardus,  a'rY-o-miir'dus,  C. 
Arion,  a-ri'on,  C. 

Ariosto,  Sr-Y-os'to  or  ii-re-os'to,  JI. 
Ariovistus,  a'rY-o-vis^tus,  C. 
Aripithes,  Hr-Y-pi'thez,  C. 

Aria,  a'ris,  C. 

Arisai,  a-ris'a-T,  B. 

Arisba,  a-ris'ba,  C. 

Aristaenetus,  kr-is-ten'e-tus,  C. 

:  Aristaeum,  Hr-is-te'um;  -us,  -us,  C. 
Aristagoras.  lir-is-tag'o-ras,  C. 
Aristander,  Hr-is-tan'dCr,  C. 
Aristandros,  lir-is-tan'dros,  C. 
Aristarc-he.  fir-is-tiir'ke,  C. 
Aristarchium.  a-ris/tiir-ki'um,  C. 
Aristarchus,  ar-is-tiir'kus,  B. 
Aristeas,  a-ris'te-as,  C. 

Aristerae,  a-ris'te-re,  C. 

Aristeus,  a-ris'te-us  nr  a-ris'tus,  C. 
Aristhenes,  a-ris'the-nez,  C. 
Aristhus,  a-ris'thus,  C. 

;  Aristides,  kr-is-ti'dez,  C. 

Aristillus,  ar-is-til'lus,  C. 
Aristippus,  hr-is-tip'pus,  C. 
Anstius,  a-ris'tY-us,  C. 

Aristo,  a-ris'to,  C. 

Aristobulus,  fir'is-to-bu'lus,  B.  &  C. 
Aristoclea,  a-ris'to-kle'a, 
Aristocles,  a-ris'to-klez,  C. 
Aristoclides,  a-ris'to-kli'dez,  C. 
Aristocrates,  fir-is-tok'ra-tez, 
Aristocreon,  kr-is-tok're-on,  ('. 
Aristocritus,  Hr-is-tok'rY-tus,  <  ’. 
Anstodama,  a-ris'to-da'nni,  C. 
Aristodemus,  a-ris/to-de'mus,  C. 
Aristogenes,  kr-is-toj'e-nez,  < 
Aristogiton,  a-ris'to-ji'ton,  C. 
Aristolaus.  a-ris'to-la'us,  C. 
Aristomache.  Sr-is-tom'a-ke,  C. 
Aristomedes,  a-ris'to-me'dez,  C. 
Aristomedon,  Sr-is-tom 'e-don,  C. 
Aristomenes,  Sr-is-torn'e-nez,  C. 
Ariston,  a-ris'ton,  C. 

Aristonautae,  a-rist'o-naw'te,  C. 
Aristonicus,  a-ris'to-ni'kus,  C. 
Aristonides,  ar-is-ton'Y-dez,  C. 
AriBtonous,  ar-is-ton'o-us,  C. 
Aristonus,  a-ris'to-nus,  C. 
Aristonymus,  ar-is-ton'Y-mus,  C. 
Aristophanes,  ar-is-tof'a-nez,  C. 
Aristophon,  a-ris'to-fon,  C. 
Aristophyli,  a-ris/to-fi'li,  C. 
Aristoteles,  ar-is-tot'e-lez,  C. 
Aristotinus,  a-ris'to-ti'nus,  C. 
Aristoxenus,  ar-is-toks'e-nus,  C. 
Aristus,  a-ris'tus.  C. 

Aristyllus.  ar-is-til'lus,  C. 

Arius,  u-ri'us,  or  Arias  (a  river), 
a'rY-a s,  C. 

Arius  (the  heretic),  a-ri'us  or  a'rY- 

us,  C!. 

Arizona,  ar-Y-zo'na,  M. 

Aijonilla,  ar-ho-nel'ya,  M. 
Arkansas,  ar'kan-saw,  JI. 

Arkeeko  or  Arkiko,  ar-ke'ko,  JI. 
Arkite,  ark'It,  B. 

Arklow,  ark'lo,  JI. 

Arlberg,  iirl'bSrg,  in  Q.  -berg,.V. 
Arles,  arlz,  in  F.  arl  ,_Jf. 

Arlincourt,  iir-lax-kdor',  JI 
Armageddon,  ar-ma-ged'don,  B. 
Armagh,  ar-ma',  JI 
Armagnac,  ar-man-yak',  JI. 
Armene,  ar'me-ne,  C. 

Armenia,  iir-me'nY-a,  B..  C.,and  JI 
Armentarius,  ar-men-ta'rY-us,  (,'. 
ArmentiSres,  ar-mox'te-Sr',  JI 
Armenus,  ar'me-nus,  C. 
Armilustrium,  ar-mi-lus'trY-um,  C. 
Arminius,  ar-min'Y-us,  C.  and  JI. 
Armoni,  iir-mo'ni,  B. 

Armoniacus,  ar-mo-ni'a-kus,  C. 
Armoricae,  iir-mor'Y-se,  C. 
Armosata,  iir-mos'a-ta,  C. 
Armoxenus,  iir-moks'e-nus,  C. 
Armozon,  iir'mo-zon,  B. 

Arna,  ar'na,  II. 

Arnan,  iir'nan,  B. 

Arnaud,  iir-no',  JI 
Arnault,  iir-no',  JI. 


Arndt,  iirnt,  JI 

Arnhem,  iirn'hem,  or  -helm,  -him, M. 
Arnobius,  iir-no' bY-us,  C. 

Arnon,  iir'non,  B. 

Arnould,  iir-noo',  JI 
Arnsberg,  iirns'bCrg;  G.  -bCrg,  M. 
Arnstadt,  iirn'stiit,  JI. 

Aroa.  hr'o-a,  C. 

Arod,  a'rod,  B. 

Arodi,  ftr'o-di,  B. 

Arodites,  a'rod-Itz,  B. 

Aroe,  lir'o-e,  C. 

Aroer,  ttr'o-5r,  B. 

Aroerite,  ftr'o-5r-!t,  B. 

Arom,  a'rom,  B. 

Aroma,  hr'o-ma  or  a-ro'ma,  C. 
Aromata.  a-rom'a-tii,  C. 

Aroostook,  a-roos'tdok,  JI 
Arotae,  hr'o-te,  < '. 

Aroteres,  fir-o-te'rez,  C. 

Arotrebae,  a-rot're-be,  C. 

Arouet,  ii-roo-a'  (=  Voi.taire),  M. 
Arpad,  iir'pad,  B. 

Arpani,  iir-pa'ni,  C. 

Arphad,  iir'fad,  B. 

Arphaxad,  iir-faks'ad,  B. 

Arpino,  iir-pe'no,  JI. 

Arpinum,  iir-pi'num,  C. 

Arquitus,  ar'kwY-tus,  C. 

Arrabo,  &r'ra-bo,  C. 

Arrabona,  ar-ra-bo'na,  C. 

Arracan  or  Arachan.  Sr-a-kan',  JI 
Arrachion,  Sr-ra-ki'-  o/'-ra'kY-on,  C. 
Arraei,  fir-re'i,  C. 

Arrapahoe,  kr-rap'a-lio,  JI 
Arras,  ilr'ras,  in  F.  iir-riis',  JI. 
Arrechi,  ar-j-e'ki,  C. 

Arrhabaeus,  fir-ha-be'us,  C. 
Arrhene,  fir-he'ne,  C. 

Arrhidaeus.  ilr-hY-de'us,  C. 

Arria,  iir'rY-a,  C. 

Arriaca,  5r-ri'a-ka,  C. 

Arrianus,  2r-rY-a'nus,  C. 

Arriaza,  iir-re-ii'thii,  JI. 

Arrius,  hr'rY-us,  C. 

Arroe,  same  as  ^Ep.oe,  JI. 

Arruntius,  hr-run'shY-us,  C. 
Arsaces,  ar'sa-sez,  II. ;  iir'sa-sez  or 
iir-sa'sez,  C. 

Arsacidae,  iir-sas'Y-de,  C. 

Arsacia.  iir-sa'shY-a,  C'. 

Arsagalitae,  iir'sa-ga-li'te,  C. 
Arsamenes,  iir-sani'e-nez,  C. 
Arsamosata,  ar'sa-mo-sa'ta  or  Ur- 
sa-mos'a-ta,  C. 

Arsanias,  iir-sa'nY-as,  C. 

Arsareth,  iir'sa-reth,  B. 

Arsena,  iir-se'na,  C. 

ArBesa,  iir-se'sa,  C. 

Arsia,  ar'shY-i,  C. 

Arsidaeus,  iir-sY-de'us,  C. 

Arsinoe,  iir-sin'o-e,  C. 

Arsites,  iir-si'tez,  C.  , 

Artabanus,  ar-ta-ba'nus,  C. 
Artabazanes,  ar'ta-bii-za'nez,  C. 
Artabazus.  iir-ta-ba'zus,  C. 

Artabri,  iir'ta-bri,  or  Artabritse, 
iir-ta-bri'te,  C. 

Artacana,  iir-ta-ka'na,  C. 

Artace,  iir'ta-se,  C. 

Artacene,  iir-ta-se'ne,  C. 

Artacia  or  -cie,  iir-ta'shY-a  or  -e,  C. 

\  Artacoana.  iir'tu-ko-a'na,  C. 

Artsei,  iir-te'i,  C. 

Artaezus,  iir-t;l-e'zus,  C. 

Artageras.  iir-ta-je'ras,  C. 
Artagerses,  iir-td-jer'sez,  C. 
Artanus,  iir-ta'nus,  C. 

Artaozus,  iir-ta-o'zus,  C. 

Artapanus,  iir-ta-pa'nus,  C. 
Artaphernes,  ar-ta-fpr'nez,  C. 
Artatus,  iir-ta'tus,  C. 

Artavasdes,  iir-ta-vas'dez,  C. 
Artaxa,  iir-tak'sA,  C. 

Artaxares,  ar-taks'a-r'-."  — 

Artaxa  sata,  ar'taks-as  a-ta,  C. 
Artaxata,  iir-tak'sii-ta,  C. 
Artaxerxes,  ar-tag-zPrk'zez,  B. 
Artaxias,  iir-tak'shY-as,  C. 
Artayctes,  iir-ta-ik'tez,  C. 


or  opera,  fare  5  Pnd,  eve,  tPrm  ;  Yn,  Ice ;  5dd,  tone,  Qr ; 

E,  Egyptian;  H,  Hindoo;  M,  Modern;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  692.] 
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Artaynta,  iir-ta-in'tu,  C. 

Artemas,  ar'te-mas,  B. 

Artembarea,  iir-tem'ba-rez,  C. 
Artemidorus,  iir'te-inY-do'rns,  C. 
Artemis,  ar'te-mis,  C. 

Artemisia,  ar-te-mizh't-4,  C. 
Artemita,  ar-te-mi'tA,  C. 
Artemoclea,  ar-te-mo'kle-a,  C. 
Artemon,  iir'te-mon,  C. 

Artena,  iir-te'na,  C. 

Arteveld,  iir-ta-velt',  or  Artevelde, 
ar-ta-vel'dS,  M. 

Arthedon,  iir-the'don,  C. 

Artigas,  iir-te'giis,  if. 

Artobriga,  ar-to-bri'gd,  C. 

Artoces,  ar-to'sez,  U._ 

Artochmes,  iir-tok'mez,  C. 

Artois,  ur-twa',  if. 

Artona,  iir-to'na,  C. 

Artonius,  iir-to'nY-us,  C. 

Artontes,  iir-ton'tez,  C. 

Artorius.  iir-to'rY-us,  C. 

Artotrogu8,  ar-to-tro'gus,  C. 
Artoxarea,  iir-toks'a-rez,  C. 
Artymne8us,  iir-tim-ne'sus,  C. 
Artynia,  dr-tin'Y-a,  C. 

Artystone,  ar-tis-to'ne,  C. 

Aruboth,  Sr'oo-both,  B. 

Aruci,  a-ru'si,  or  Arucci,  -ruk'si,  C. 
Arudis,  a-ru'clis,  C. 

Arumah,  jir-oo'ma,  B. 

Arundel,  in  Eng.  ttr'un-del,  in  U.  S. 

a-run'del,  if. 

Aruns,  a'runz,  C. 

Aruntius,  a-run'shY-us,  C. 

Arupinaa,  ar-u-pi'nas,  C. 

Arusaces,  a-ru'sa-sez,  C. 

Anisim,  &r-u-si'ni,  C. 

Arvad,  iir'vad,  B. 

Arvales,  iir- va'lez,  C. 

Arverni.  ar-ver'ni,  C. 

Arvina,  iir-vi'na,  C. 

Arviragus,  iir-vYr'a-gus,  ( 

Aryandes,  a-rY-an'dez,  C. 

Arybas,  ttr'Y-bas,  C. 

Aryptaeua,  ttr-ip-te'us,  C. 

Aryxata,  a-riks'a-ta,  or  Arxata, 
arks'3-ta,  C. 

Arza,  iir'za,  3. 

Asa,  a'sa,  B. 

Asachae,  as'a-ke,  C. 

Asadias,  as-a-di'as,  B. 

Asael,  as'a-el,  B. 

Asahel,  as'a-hel,  />. 

Asaiah,  ns-a-i'a,  B. 

Aaana,  as'a-na,  B. 

Asander,  a-san'der,  C. 

Asaph,  a'saf,  B.  ;  as'ef,  if. 

Asarael,  a-s&r'a-el;  -eel,  -e-el,  B. 
Asarelah,  as-a-re'la,  B. 

Asbamseus,  as-ba-me'us,  C. 
Asbazareth.  as-baz'a-reth,  B. 
Asbolus,  as'bo-lus,  C. 

Asbotus,  a.s-bo'tus,  C. 

Asbystae,  as-bis'te,  C. 

Asbyte,  as-bi'te,  C. 

Aacalaphus,  as-kal'a-fus,  C. 
Ascalon,  as'ka-lon,  B.  and  C.;  also  ; 

Ascalo,  as'ka-lo,  C. 

Aecania,  as-ka'nY-a;  -nius,  -nY-us/  '. 
Aachaffenburg,  a-sh3f'fen-berg,  in 
G.  a-shaf'ien-bdbrg',  if. 

Aacham,  as'kam,  if. 

Aschersleben,  iish-ers-la'ben,  if. 
Aachetus,  as'ke-tus,  C. 

Aacheum,  as-ke'um,  C. 

A8clepiades,  as-kle-pi'a-dez,  C. 
Aaclepiea,  as-kle'pY-e'a,  or  -piia, 
-PY-T'a,  C. 

Aaclepiodorus,  as-klep'Y-o-do'rus.C. 
Aaclepiodotus,  as-klep'Y-o-do'tus,  C. 
Asclepius,  as-kle'pY-us,  C. 
Ascletario,  as-kle-ta'rY-o,  C. 
Ascodrogitae,  as'kod-ro-ji'te,  C. 
Ascoli,  as'ko-le,  if. 

Asconius,  as-ko'nY-us,  C. 

Aacua,  as'ku-a,  C. 

Asculum,  as'ku-lum,  C. 

Ascutney,  as-kut'nY,  if. 

Asdrubal,  as'dru-bal,  C. 


\  Asea,  a'se-a,  C. 

Aaeas.  a-se'as,  B. 

Asebebia,  a-seb'e-bi'a,  B. 

Asebia,  as-e-bi'a,  B. 

Aaellio,  a-sel'lY-o,  C. 

Aaenath,  as'e-nath,  B. 

Aseni,  a-se'ni,  C. 

,  Aser,  a'ser,  B. 
j  Aaerer,  a-se'rSr,  B. 

Asgard,  iis'gard, ST. 

Ashan,  a'shan,  B. 

Aahantee,  a-shan'-  or  ash-an-te',  if. 
A8hbea,  ash'be-a,  B. 

Ashbel.  osh'bel,  B. 

Aahbelites,  ash'bel-Ttz,  B. 
Ashburnham,  ash'bern-am,  if. 
Ashburton,  ash'ber-tun,  if. 
Ashchenaz,  ash'ke-naz,  B. 

Ashdod,  ash'dod,  B. 

Aahdoth,  ash'doth,  B. 
Aahdoth-pisgah,  ash'doth-piz'ga,  B. 
Aaher,  asn'er,  B. 

Asheritea,  ash'Cr-Itz,  B. 

\  Ashima,  ash'Y-ma.  B. 

'  Aahkelon,  ash'ke-lon,  B. 

|  Ashkenaz,  ash'ke-naz,  B. 

Ashna,  ash'na,  B. 

Aahpenaz,  ash'pe-naz,  B. 

Ashriel,  ash'rY-el,  B. 

Ashtabula,  ash-ta-bu'la,  if. 
Ashtaroth,  ash'ta-roth,  B. 
Ashtemoh,  ash'te-mo,  B. 
Ashterathite,  ash'tc-rath-Tt,  B. 
Ashteroth  Karnaim,  ash'te-roth- 
kar'na-im,  B. 

Ashtoreth,  ash'to-reth,  B. 

Ashuelot,  ash'we-lot,  if. 

Ashur,  ash'er,  B. 

Ashurites,  ash'Sr-Itz,  B. 

Ashvath,  ash'vath,  B. 

Asia,  a'shY-a,  B.,  and  if. 
Asiagene3,  a  shY-aj'e-nez,  C. 
Asiagenetes,  a'shY-a-jen'e-tez,  C. 

\  Asiagenus,  a-shY-aj'e-nus,  C. 

I  Asiaticus,  a-shY-at'Y-kus,  C. 

\  Asibiaa,  as-Y-bi'as,  B. 

I  Asido,  as'Y-do,  C. 

Asiel,  a'sY-el,  B. 

Aailas,  a-si'las,  C. 

Asina,  as'Y-na,  C. 

Asinaria,  as-Y-na'rY-a,  C. 

ABinarus,  as-Y-na'rus,  C. 

Asine,  as'Y-ne  or  a-si'ne,  C. 
Asiniua,  a-sin'Y-us,  C. 

Asipha,  as'Y-fa,  B. 

Asirez,  a-si'rez,  C. 

Asius,  a'zhY-us,  C. 

Askelon,  as'ke-lon,  B. 

Askew,  as'ku,  if.  _ 

Asmadai,  as'ma-da,  B. 

Asmaveth,  as'ma-veth,  B. 
Asmodeus,  az-mo-de'us,  B. 
Asmoneans,  az-mo-ne'anz,  B. 
Asnah,  as'na,  B. 

Asnapper,  as-nap'per,  B. 

Asnaus,  as-na'us,  (  '. 

Asochis,  a-so'kis,  B. 

Aaom,  a'som,  B. 

Asophis,  a-so'fis,  C. 

Asopia,  a-so'pY-a,  C. 

Asopiades,  as-o-pi'a-dez,  C. 

Asopia,  a-so'pis,  C. 

Asopodorus,  a-sop'o-do'rus,  C. 
Asopus,  a-so'pus,  C. 

Aspalathia,  as'pa-la-thl'a,  C. 
Aspamithres,  as-pam'Y-threz,  C. 
Asparagium,  as-pa-ra'jY-um,  C. 
Aspasia,  as-pa'znY-a,  V. 

Aspaaius,  as-pa'zhY-us,  C. 
Aspastes,  as-pas'tez,  C. 

Aspatha,  as'pa-tha,  B. 

Aspathesis,  as-pa-the'sis,  C. 
Aspathines,  as-pa-thl'uez  or  as- 
path'Y-uez,  C. 

Aspendus,  as-pen'dus,_C. 
Asphaltites,  as-ial-ti'tez,  C. 
Asphar,  as'fiir,  B. 

Aspharasus,  as-f3r'a-sus,  B. 
Aspledon,  as-ple'don,  C. 

Aspona.  as'po-na,  C. 


Aaporenus,  as-po-re'nus,  V. 

Aariel,  as'rY-el,  B. 

Aarielites,  as'rY-el-itz,  B. 

Assabias,  as-sa-bi'as,  B. 

Aasabinus,  as-sa-bi'-,  -sab'Y-nus,  ('. 
Aasaceni,  as-sa-se'ni,  or  -cani,  -ka'- 
ni,  C. 

Assagetea,  as-saj'e-tez,  C. 
Assalimoth,  as-siil'Y-moth,  B. 
Assam,  as-sain',  if. 

Assanias,  as-sa-ni'as,  B. 

ABsaracu8.  as-s3r'a-kus,  C. 
Assaremoth.  as-sa-re'moth,  B. 
Assaye,  iis-sl'  or  3s-sa',  ,)/. 

Assera,  as-se'ra,  C. 

Asserini,  as-se-rl'ni,  C\ 

Assesiates,  as'so-si-a'tez,  C. 
Assesu8,  as-se'sus,  ( 

Assheton,  ash'tun,  if. 

Asshur,  ash'er,  B. 

Asshurim,  as-shoo'riin,  B. 
Assideans,  as-si-de'anz,  B. 
Assinniboin,  as-siu'nY-boin',  if. 
Assir,  as'ser,  B. 

Assisi,  as-se'se,  if. 

Assorus,  as-so'rus,  C. 

Assos,  as'sos,  B. 

Assuerus,  as-su-e'rus.  B. 
Assumption,  as-sum'shun,  in  S]>. 

Asuncion,  ii-soou-thc-on',  if. 
Aasur,  as'snr,  B. 

Asswan,  Assouan,  or  Assuan,  iis- 
wiin',  if. 

Assyria,  as-sYr'Y-a,  B.  and  C. 
Astabene,  as-ta-be'ne,  C. 
Astaboras,  as-tab'o-ras,  C. 
Astaceni,  as-ta-se'ni,  C. 

Astaces,  as'ta-sez,  C. 

Astacus.  as'ta-kus,  C. 

Astageni,  as-ta-je'nl,  C. 

Astapa,  as'ta-pa,  ( '. 

Astaroth,  as'ta-roth,  B. 

Astarte,  as-tiir'te,  C. 

Astath,  as'tath,  B. 

Aateas,  as'te-as,  C. 

Astelebe,  as-tel'e-be,  C. 

Astenas,  as-te'nas,  C. 

Asterabad,  as/ter-a-biid',  if. 
Asteria,  as-te'rY-a;  -rius,  -rY-us,  C. 
Asteris.  as'te-ris,  C. 

Aster odia,  as-te-ro'dY-a,  C. 
Asteropaeus,  as/te-ro-pe'us,  (’. 
Asterope,  as-ter'o-pe,  or  Asteropca, 
as'te-ro-pe'a,  C. 

Asti,  sis'te,  if. 

Astica,  as'tY-ka,  or  -tice,  -tY-se,  C. 
Astomi.  as'to-mi,  C. 

Astorga,  as-tor'gii,  if 
Astoria,  3s-to'rY-a,  if. 

Astoxemus,  as-toks'e-mus,  C. 
Astracan  or  Astrakhan,  as-tra- 
kan',  in  Russ,  tis-tra-kiin',  if. 
Astraea,  as-tre'a,  C. 

Astura,  as'tu-ra,  C. 

Astures,  as-tu^rez,  C. 

Asturias,  as-too'rc-iis,  if. 
Asturicus,  as-tu'rY-kus,  C. 

Astyage,  as-ti'a-je,  C. 

Astyages,  as-ti'a-^ez,  B.  and  C. 
Astyalus,  as-ti'a-Ius,  C. 

Aatyanax,  as-ti'a-naks,  C. 
Aatycratea,  as^Y-kra-te'a,  or  -tia, 
-ti'a,  C. 

Astydamas,  as-tid'a-mas,  C. 
Astydamia,  as'ti-da-mi'd,  C. 
Astylus,  as'tY-lus  or  as-ti'lus,  C. 
Astymedes,  as-tY-me'dez,  ('. 
A8tymedusa,  as'tY-me-du'sa,  C. 
Astynome,  as-tin'o-me.  C. 
Astynous,  as-tin'o-us,  C. 

Astyoche,  as-tl'o-ke,  or  Astyochia, 
as'tY-o-ki'a,  C. 

Astypalsea,  as'tY-pa-le'a,  C. 
Astyphilus,  as-tif't-lus,  C. 

Astyra,  as'tY-ra,  C. 

Astyron,  as'tY-ron  or  as-ti'ron,  C. 
Aauppim,  a-sup'pim,  B. 

Asychis,  as'Y-kis,  C. 

Aayncritus,  a-siu'krY-tus,  B. 
Atabulus,  a-tab'u-lus,  C. 


shn,  cube,  lull;  moon,  fdot ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxbox,  chair,  get. 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical  ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  //,  Hindoo  ;  J/,  Modern  j  if,  Norse.  (See  u.  UtrJ.l 
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Atabyris,  a-tab'Y-ris,  C. 

Atacama,  a-ta-kii'ma,  21. 

Atace,  at'a-se  ;  -ces,  -sez,  C. 

Atad.  a 'tad,  B. 

Atahualpa,  a-ta-hwal'pii,  21. 
Atalanta.  at-a-lan'ta,  C. 

Atalyda,  at-a-li'da,  C. 

Atara,  at'a-ra,  B. 

Atarantes,  at-a-ran'tez,  C. 
Ataroechis,  at-ar-be'kis,  C. 
Atargatis,  a-tar'ga-tis,  B.  and  C. 
Atarnea,  a^tar'ne-a  or  at-ar-ne'a,  C. 
Ataroth,  at'a-roth,  B. 
Ataroth-adar,  at'a-roth-a'dar,  or 
A.-addar,  -ad'diir,  B. 

Atax,  u't.iks,  C. 

Atchafalaya,  acli'af-a-li'a,  21. 
Atcheen,  ach-en',  21. 

Ate,  a'te,  C. 

Atella,  a-tel'la,  C. 

Atene,  a-tc'ne,  C. 

Ater,  a'ter,  B. 

Aterezias,  at'er-c-zi'as,  B. 
Atergatis,  a-ter'gu-tis,  C. 

Atfe,  at-fe',  21. 

Ath  or  Aath,  at,  21. 

Athach,  a'thak,  B. 

Athaiah,  ath-a-i'a,  B. 

Athaliah,  ath-a-li'a,  B. 

Athamanes,  ath-a-ma'nez,  C. 
Athamantiades,  ath'a-man-ti'a- 
dez,  V. 

Athamas,  ath'a-mas,  C. 
Athanasius,  ath'a-na'zhY-us,  C. 
Athanatus,  a-than'a-tus,  C. 
Athanis,  a-tha'nis,  C. 

Athapescow,  ath-a-pes'ko,  or  Atha¬ 
basca,  -bas'ka,  21. 

Atharias,  ath-a-ri'as,  B. 

Athelstan,  ath'el-stan,  21. 

Athena,  a-the'na;  -nae,  -ne,  C. 
Athenaea,  ath-e-ne'a,  C. 
Athenagoras,  ath-e-nag'o-ras,  C. 
Athenais,  ath-e-na'is,  C. 

Athene,  a-the'ne,  C. 

Athenians,  a-the'nY-anz,  B. 
Athenio,a-the'nY-o,  or  -nion,  -on,  C. 
Atheno,  n-the'no,  C. 

Athenobius,  atli-e-no'bY-us,  B. 
Athenocles,  a-then'o-klez,  C. 
Athenodorus.  a-then'o-do'rus,  C. 
Athens,  ath'enz,  B.,  C.,  and  M. 
Atheos,  a'the-os,  C. 

Athesis,  ath 'e-sis,  C. 

Athlai,  ath'la,  B. 

Athlone,  ath-lon',  M. 

Athmonum,  ath'mo-num,  C. 

Athol,  ath'l  or  a'tliul,  21. 

Athor,  ath'er,  E. 

Athos,  a'thos,  C. 

Athous,  a-tho'us,  C. 

Athribis,  ath'rT-bis,  C. 

Athrulla,  ath-rul'la,  C. 

Athy,  a-tln',  M. 

Athymbra,  a-thim'bra,  C. 

Athyras,  ath'T-ras,  C. 

Atia,  a'sht-a,  C. 

At  ilia,  a-til'Y-a,  C. 

Atilla,  a-til'la,  C. 

Atimetus,  at-Y-me'tus,  C. 

Atina,  a-ti'na,  C. ;  a-te'nii,  21. 
Atinia,  a-tin'r-a,  C. 

Atipha,  at'Y-fa,  B. 

Atlantea,  at-lan-te'd,  C. 

Atlantes.  at-lan'tez,  C. 
Atlantiades,  at-lan-ti'a-dez,  C. 
Atlantides,  at-lan'tT-dez,  C. 

Atlas,  at'las,  C.  and  M. 

Atli.  at'le,  N. 

Atmoni,  at'mo-ni,  C. 

Atooi.  Same  as  Atuai,  2L 
Atossa.  a-tos'sa^  C. 

Atraces,  at'ra-sez,  C. 

Atramitae,  at-ra-rni'te,  C. 
Atramyttium,  at-ra-mish^Y-um,  C. 
Atrapus.  at'ra-pus,  C. 

Atratinus,  at-ra-ti'nus,  C. 

Atrax,  t'traks,  C. 

Atrebates,  at-re-ba'tez  or  a-treb'a- 
t5z,  C. 


Atrene,  a-tre'ne;  -ni,  -ni,  C. 

Atreus,  a'tre-us  or  a'trQs,  C. 

Atri.  ii'tre,  21. 

Atridae.  a-tri'de;  -des,  -dez,  C. 
Atrometus  at-ro-ine'tus,  C. 
Atromus.  at'ro-mus,  C. 

Atronius.  a-tro'nY-us,  C. 
Atropatene,  at'ro-pa-te'ne,  C. 
Atropates,  a-trop'a-tez,  C. 
Atropatia,  at-ro-pa'shl-a,  C. 
Atropos,  at'ro-pos,  C. 

Atroth,  at'roth,  B. 

Attacorae,  at-tak'o-re,  C. 

Attai  at'ta,  B. 

Attalia,  at-ta-li'a,  B.  and  C. ;  also 
Attalea,  -le'a,  C. 

Attalus,  at'ta-lus,  B.  and  C. 
Attarras,  at-tftr'ras,  C. 

Attegua,  at-teg'u-a,  C. 

AtteiU3,  at-te'yus,  C. 

Attharates,  ath-thilr'a-tez,  B. 
Atthis,  at'this,  C. 

Attica,  at'tT-ka,  C. 

Atticus,  at'tY-kus,  C. 

Attidates,  at-ti-da'tez,  C. 

Attigni,  at-ten-ye',  21. 

Attila,  at'tl-la,  C. 

Attilius,  at-til'Y-us,  C. 

Attinas,  at-ti'nas,  C. 

Attiret,  at-te-ra',  21. 

Attius,  at'tY-us,  C. 

Attock  Benares,  at-tok'ben-ii'rez,^. 
Atuai,  ii-too-i',  21. 

Atubi,  at'u-bi,  C. 

Aturus,  at'u-rus,  C. 

Atyadae,  a-ti'a-de,  C. 

Atyanas,  a-ti'a-nas,  C. 

Atys,  a'tis,  C. 

Aube,  ob,  21. 

Aubenas,  ob-nii'  or  ob-niis',  21. 
Auber,  o-bar',  21. 

Aubignd,  o-ben-ya',  21. 

Aubrey,  aw'brT,  M. 

AubUBson,  o-boo-sox',  2f. 

Auch  osh,  21. 

Auchatae,  aw-ka'te,  C'. 

Auchinlech,  af'flek,  21. 

Auchmuty,  a'mu-tY,  21. 

Audata,  aw'da-ta,  C. 

Aude,  od,  21. 

Audebert,  od-bar'  or  o-de-bar',  M. 
Audenarde,  o-den-ard':  same  as  Ou- 
DENAKDE,  21. 

Audera,  aw-de'ra,  C. 

Audhumbla,  ow-ttiooni'bla,  JV. 
Audouin,  o-ddb-ax',  21. 

Audran,  o-droN',  21. 

Audubon,  o-du-boN',  21. 

Auerbach,  ow-er-bak',  21. 

Aufeia,  aw-fe'ya,  C. 

Aufenberg,  ow'fen-berg,  21. 
Aufldena,  aw-fi-de'na,  C. 

Aufidius,  aw-fid'Y-us.  C. 

Aufldus,  aw'fY-dus,  C. 

Auga,  aw'ga,  C. 

Augarus.  aw'ga-rus,  C. 

Augeae,  aw-je'e,  C. 

Augeas,  aw_'je-as,  C. 

Augereau,  ozh-ro'  or  o'zhe-ro',  21. 
Augia,  aw'jY-a,  B. 

Augias,  aw-jl'as,  or  -geas,  -je'as,  C. 
Augilae,  aw'jY-le,  G. 

Auginus,  aw-ji'nus,  C. 

Augsburg,  awgz'berg;  in  G.  owgz'- 
boorg,  21. 

Augures,  aw'gu-rez,  C. 

'<  Augusta,  aw-gus'ta,  C. 

Augustales,  aw-gus-ta'lez ;  or  -talia, 

|  -ta'lf-a,  C. 

Augusti,  ow-gdos'te,  21. 

Augustin,  in  F.  o-gus-t2x';  in  Sp. 
ow-go&s-ten',  21. 

Augustine,  St-,  sent-aw'gus-ten,  21. 
Augustinus,  aw-gus-ti'nus,  C.  (=  E. 
Augustin,  Augustine,  aw-gus'tin, 
or  Austin,  aws'tin.) 

Augustobona,  aw-gus-tob'o-na,  C. 
Augustobriga.  aw-gns'to-bri'gi,  C. 
Augustodunum,aw-gus''to-du  'n  uni, 


Augustomagus,  aw-gus-tom'a-gus. 

Augustonemetum,  aw-gus'to-nem'- 

e-tum,  C. 

Augustulus,  aw-gus'tu-lus,  C. 
Augustus,  aw-gus'tus,  B.  and  C. 
Auka.  aw'ka,  E. 

Aulestes,  aw-les'tez,  C. 

Auietes,  aw-le'tez,  C. 

Aulis,  aw'lis,  C. 

Aulocrene,  aw-lo-lcre'ne,  C. 

Aulon,  aw'lon,  C. 

Aulonius,  aw-lo'nY-us,  C. 

Aulus,  aw'lus,  C. 

Auranus,  aw-ra'nus,  B. 

Aurelia,  aw-re'lY-a,  C. 

Aurelianus,  aw-re'lY-a'nus,  C. 
Aureiius,  aw-re'lY-us,  C. 

Aureolus,  aw-re'o-lus,  C. 

Aurich,  ow'rik,  21. 

Auriga,  aw-ri'ga,  C. 

Aurillac,  o-r e-yak'  or  o-rel-yiik',  21 
Aurinia,  aw-nn'Y-a,  C. 

Aurora,  aw-ro'ra,  C. 

Aurunci,  aw-run'si,  C. 
Aurunculeius,  aw-run/ku-le'yus,  C. 
Aurungabad,  o-run'ga-biid,  21. 
Aurungzebe,  o-rung-zab'  or  aw'- 
rung-zeb',  21. 

Auschisae,  aws-ki'se,  C. 

Ausci,  aws'si,  C. 

Auser,  aw'ser,  C. 

Ausones,  aw'so-nes,  C. 

Ausonia,  aw-so'nY-a,  C. 

Ausonidae,  aw-son'Y-de,  C. 
Ausonius.  aw-so'nY-us,  C. 

Auspices,  aw'spY-sez,  C. 
Austagena,  aw-sta-je'na,  C. 
Austerlitz,  aws'ter-lits,  in  G.  ows'- 
ter-lits,  21. 

Austesion,  aws-te'shY-on,  C. 
Australasia,  aws-tral-a'shY-a,  21. 
Australia,  aws-tra'lY-a,  21. 

Austri,  ow'stre,  N. 

Austria,  aws'trY-a  (=  G.  Oestreich, 
est'rlk),  21. 

Autariatae,  aw'tar-Y-a'te  or  aw-ta- 
rl'a-te,  C. 

Autauga,  aw-taw'ga,  21. 

Auteas  aw-te'as,  B. 

Authocus,  aw'tho-kus,  C. 
Autobulus,  aw-to-bu'lus,  C. 
Autocanes,  aw-tok'a-nez,  C. 
Autochthones,  aw-tok'tho-nez,  C. 
Autocles,  aw'to-klez,  C._ 
Autocrates,  aw-tok'ra-tez,  C. 
Autocrene,  aw-to-kre'ne,  C. 
Autolemus,  aw-tol'e-mus,  C. 
Autololes.  aw-tol'o-lez,  C. 
Autolycus,  aw-tol'Y-kus,  C. 
Automate,  aw-tom'a-te,  C. 
Automedon,  aw-tom'e-don,  C. 
Automedusa,  aw'to-me-du'sa,  C. 
Automenes,  aw-tom'e-nez,  C. 
Automoli,  aw-tom'o-li,  C. 

Autonoe,  aw-ton'o-e,  C. 

Autonoma,  aw-ton'o-ma,  C. 
Autonous,  aw-ton'o-us,  C. 
Autricum,  aw-tri'-  or  aw'trY-kum,  C 
Autrigones,  aw-trig'o-nez,  C. 
Autun,  o-tux',  21. 

Autura,  aw-tu'ra,  C. 

Auvergne,  o-vern'  or  o-varn',  .1/. 
Auvigny,  o-ven-ye',  21. 

Aux  Cayes,  o-ka',  21. 

Auxerre,  o-sfir',  21. 

Auxesia,  awks-e'zhY-a,  C. 
Auximon,  awks'Y-mon,  or  -imum, 
■Y-mum,  C. 

Auxonne,  Sks-on',  or  Aussone,  os- 
son',  21. 

Ava,  a'va,  B. ;  a'va,  21. 

Avallon,  a-val-lox',  21. 

A  varan,  av'a-ran,  B. 

Avaricum,  av-a-ri'kum  or  a-var'T- 
kum,  C. 

Avaricus,  a-var'Y-kus,  C. 

Avaron,  av'a-ron,  B. 

Avatar,  av-a-tar',  H. 

Aveiro,  a-va-e'ro,  21. 


fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  Cnd,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  Ice ;  Sdd,  tdne,  6r ; 

B.  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  //,  Hindoo  ;  21,  Modern ;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  692.] 
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Avella.  n-vcl'la,  G. ;  a-vel'la,  31. 
Avellaneda.  a-vel-yii-na'da,  31. 
Avellino,  a-vel-le'uo,  31. 

Aven,  a'ven,  B. 

Avenches,  ii-voNsh',  M. 

Aventinus,  av-en-ti'nus,  C. 
Aveazoar,  av-en-zo'ar  ;  in  Arabic 
Ibn  Zohr,  ib’n-zoh’r,  M. 

Averno,  ii-ver'no,  31. 

Avernus,  a-vSr'nus,  C, 

Averroes,  a-vgr'ro-  or  av-Cr-ro'es,  31. 
Aversa,  a-vtfr'sa,  31. 

Avesnes,  ii-van',  31. 

Avesta,  a-ves'ta,  G. 

Aveyron,  av-va-rb.v',  31. 

Avezzano,  a-vet-sii'no,  31. 
Avicenna,  av-e-sen'na  ;  in  Arabic 
Ibn  Sina,  ib’n-se'na,  31. 

Avidius,  a-vid'Y-us,  C. 

Avienus,  a-vY-e'nus,  G. 

Avignon,  ii-ven-yois',  M. 

Avila,  a've-la,  M. 

Avim,  a' vim,  B. 

Aviola,  a-vi'o-la,  C. 

Avites,  a'vttz,  13. 

Avith,  a'vith,  B. 

Avitus,  a-vi'tus,  C. 

Avlona,  iiv-lo'nii,  31 
Avon,  a'vun,  31 
Avoyelles,  av'oi-elz',  31 
Avranches,  ii-vrbNsh',  31 
Awatska,  a-wawts'ka,  or  Avatch- 
ka,  a-vach'ka,  31. 

Azenus,  aks'e-nus;  -inus, -I'nus,  C. 
Axiochus,  aks-i'o-kus,  C. 

Axion,  aks-I'on  or  aks'Y-on,  C. 
Axionicus,  aks/Y-o-ni'kus,  C. 
Axiotae,  aks-Y-o'te,  C. 

Axiothea,  uks-Y-o'the-a,  G. 

Axius,  aks'Y-us,  C. 

Axona,  aks'o-na,  C. 

Axones,  aks-o'nez,  C. 

Axoom,  -oum,  or  -um,  ak-soom',  31 
Ayala,  a-ya'la,  31. 

Ayamonte,  l'a-mon'ta,  31 
Aya3oolook,  Ayasalouk,  or  Ajas- 
aluk,  l'a-soo-look',  M. 

Ayeshah,  a'e-shS.;  in  Arabic  i'e- 
shii.  .if. 

Aylesbury,  alz'bgr-Y,  31 
Ayr,  ar,  31. 

Ayrshire,  ar'sher,  31 
Ayscough,  as'ku,  M. 

Ayton,  Aytoun,  a'tun,  31 
Azael.  az'a-el,  !>■ 

Azaelu3,  az-a-e'lus,  B. 

Azah,  a'za,  B. 

Azal.  n'zal,  13. 

Azaliah,  az-a-li'a,  B. 

Azamora,  a-zam'o-ra,  C. 

Azan,  a'zan,  C. 

Azani,  a-za'ni,  C. 

Azaniah,  az-a-ni'a,  B. 

Azaphion,  a-za'fY-on,  73. 

Azara,  az'a-ra,  B. ;  a-tha'ra,  31. 
Azarael,  a-z5r'a-el  or  a-za'ra-el, 
also  Azareel,  -zhr'e-el  or  -za're- 
ci,  n. 

Azariah,  az-a-ri'a,  B. 

Azarias,  az-a-ri'as,  B. 

Azaz.  a'zaz,  B. 

Azazel,  a-za'zel,  B. 

Azaziah,  az-a-zi'a,  B. 

Azbazareth,  az-baz'a-reth,  B. 
Azbuk, az'buk,  B. 

Azeglio,  ad-zal'yo,  31 
Azekah,  a-ze'ka,  13. 

Azel,  a'zel,  B. 

Azem,  a'zem,  B 
Azerbaijan,  az-er-bl-jan',  31 
Azephurith,  az-e-fu'rith,  B. 

Azetas,  a^ze'tas,  B. 

Azgad, az'gad, B. 

Azia.  a-zi'a,  B. 

Azides,  a-zi'dez,  C. 

Aziei,  a-zi'e-i,  B. 

Aziel,  a'zY-el,  B. 

Azilis,  a-zi'lis,  C. 

Aziris.  a-zi'ris,  C. 

Aziza,  a-zi'za,  B. 


i  Azmaveth,  az'ma-veth,  13. 

1  Azmon,  az'mon,  B. 

Azof,  Azoph,  or  Azov,  az'of,  J /. 
Azor,  a'zdr,  B. 

Azores,  a-zorz' or  a-zo'rez;  in  Pg. 

A9ores,  a-so'res,  M. 

Azorus,  a-zo'rus,  C. 

Azotus,  a-zo'tus,  B.  and  C. 

Azriel,  az'rY-el,  B. 

Azrikam,  az'rY-kam,  13. 
j  Azubah,  a-zoo'ba,  13. 

\  Azur,  a'zgr,  B. 

\  Azuran,  az'u-ran,  B. 

Azzah,  az'za,  B. 

Azzo,  iit'so,  M. 

Azzur,  az'zor,  B. 


B. 

Baader,  ba'der,  M. 

Baal,  ba'al,  13. 

Baalah,  ba'al-a,  B. 

Baalath,  ba'al-ath,  B. 

Baalbec,  biil-bek',  37. 

Baalberith,  ba-al-be'rith,  B. 

Baale,  ba'a-le,  B. 

Baalgad,  ba'al-gad,  B. 

Baalhamon,  ba-al-ha'mon,  B. 
Baalhanan,  ba-al-ha'nan,  B. 
Baalhazer,  ba-al-ha'zor,  B. 

Baali,  ba^al-Y,  B. 

Baalim,  ba'al-im,  B. 

Baalis,  ba'a-lis,  B. 

Baalmeon,  ba-al-me'on,  B. 
Baalpeor,  ba-al-pe'or,  73. 
Baalperazim,  ba-al-pgr'a-zim,  11. 
Baalshalisha,  ba-al-shal'Y-sha,  B. 
Baaltamar,  ba-al-ta'mar,  B. 
Baalzebub,  ba-al-ze'bub,  B. 
Baanah,  ba'a-na,  B. 

Baanias,  ba-a-ni'as,  B. 

Baara.  ba'a-ra,  73. 

!  Baaseiah,  ba-a-se'ya,  B. 

Baashah,  ba'a-sha,  73. 

(  Baasiah,  ba-a-si'a,  73. 

Baba,  Ali,  ii'le-b^ba,  M. 

Babel,  ba'bel,  B. 

Babelmandel  or  -deb,  ba-bel-man'- 
del  or  -deb,  31. 

Babeuf,  bii-buf',  M. 

Babi,  ba'bi,  B. 

Babilus,  bab'Y-lus,  C. 

Babylon,  bab'Y-lun,  B. 

Babylonia,  bab-Y-lo'nY-a;  -nii,  -nY-i, 
G. 

Babyrsa,  ba-b5r'sa,  C. 

Babytace,  ba-bit'a-se,  C. 

Baca,  ba'ka,  B. 

Baccheis,  bak-ke'is:  -us,  -us,  C. 

\  Bacchiadae,  bak-ki'a-de,  C. 
Bacchidas,  bak-ki'das;  -des, -dez,C. 
Bacchiglione,  bak-kel-yo'na,  37. 
Bacchium,  bak-ki'um;  -us,  -us,  C. 
Bacchurus,  bak-ku'rus,  C. 
Bacchus,  bak'kus,  C. 

Bacchylides,  bak-kil'Y-dez,  C. 
Baccio,  bat'cho,  M. 

Bacciochi,  bat-cho'ke,  37. 

Bacelus,  ba-se'Ius,  C. 

Bacenis.  ba-se'nis,  C. 

Bach,  bilk,  37. 

Bacharach.  bak'a-riik,  M. 

Bache,  bach,  37. 

Bachrite,  bak'rit,  B. 

Bacis,  ba'sis,  C. 

Bacorus.  bak'o-rus,  C. 

Bactra.  bak'tra,  C. 

|  Bactriana,  bak-trY-a'na;  -ni,  -m,  C. 
j  Bacuntius,  ba-kun'shY-us,  G. 
Bacuri.  ba-ku'ri,  C. 

Badajos,  bad-i-hos';  in  Sp.  bii-da- 
I  hoth',  37. 

;  Badakhshan  :  see  Budukhshan,  31. 
Baden,  bti'den  or  bad'n,  31. 

I  Badenweiler,  ba-dn-vi'lgr,  31. 
Badichora.  bad-Y-ko'ra,  C. 

Badius,  ba'dY-us,  C. 

Baduhennae,  bad-u-hen'ne,  C. 


Baebius,  be'bY-us,  C. 

Baecula,  bc'ku-la,  C. 

Baethoron,  be-tho'ron,  G. 

Baetica,  be'tY-ka,  G. 

Baetorix,  be'to-iiks,  C. 

Baetulo,  be'tu-lo,  C. 

Baeza  or  Baeca,  bii-a'thii,  31. 
Bagadaones,  oag-a-da'o-nez,  C. 
Bagdad,  bag-dad'  or  bag'dad,  31. 
Bagehot,  baj'ut,  37. 

Bagesus,  ba-je'sus,  G. 

Baggesen,  bag'gg-sen,  31. 

Bagistana,  ba-jis'ta-nd;  -nus,-nus,6', 
Ba^lione,  bal-yo'na,  31. 

Baglivi,  biil-ye've,  34. 

Bagnarea,  ban-ya-ra'ii,  31. 

Bagneres  de  Bigorre,  ban-yar'  d5- 
be-gor',  31. 

Bagnoli,  ban-yo'le,  31. 

Bagnols,  ban-yol',  31. 

Bago,  ba'go,  B, 

Bagoas,  ba-go'as,  C. 

Bagodares,  bag-o-da'rez,  B. 

Bagoi,  bag'o-Y,  B. 

Bagophanes.  ba-gof'a-nez,  C. 
Bagrada,  bag'ra-da,  C. 

Bagration,  ba-gra'shun  or  bii-grd- 
te-oN',  31. 

Bahadur,  bu-ha'dbbr,  37. 

Bahamas,  ha-ha'maz,  31. 
Baharumite.  ba-ha'rum-It,  B. 

Bahia,  ba-e'ib  31. 

Bahrein,  ba-ran',  31. 

Bahr-el-Abiad,  bar-el-ab'e-ad,  31. 
Bahr-el-Azrek,  bar-el-az'rek,  31. 
Bahumus,  ba-hu'mus,  B. 

Bahurim,  ba-hu'ritn,  B. 

Baise,  ba'ye,  G. 

Baikal,  bi-kal',  31. 

Bailen,  bii-e-len',  31. 

Baillie,  ba'le,  31. 

Bailly,  ba'le;  in  F.  bS-ye',  31. 

Bain,  baN,  37.  _ 

Baireuth,  bi'rooth;  in  G.  bi'roit,  M. 
Bairout ;  see  Beykoot. 

Baja  ( in  Italy  and  31oldaria\  bii'- 
ya  ;  (in  Hungary ),  bo-yo',  31. 
Bajazet,  baj'a-zet,  31. 

Bajith,  ba'iith,  B. 

Eakah,  ba'ka,  B. 

Bakbakkar,  bak-bak'kar,  B. 
Bakbukiah,  bak-buk-i'a,  B. 

Bala,  ba'la,  C. 

Ealaam,  ba'lam  or  ba'la-am,  B. 
Balacrus,  bal'a-krus,  C. 

Bal'dan,  bal'a-dan,  B. 

Balaghauts,  bal'h-gawts,  31. 

Balah,  ba'la,  B. 

Balak.  ba'lalc,  B. 

Balaklava,,  bal'a-kla'va,  31. 

Balamo,  bal'a-mo,  71. 

Balanea  or  -naea^bal-a-ne'a,  C. 
Balaruc.  ba-lii-rook',  31. 

Balarus,  bal'a-rus,  C. 

Balasamus,  ba-las'a-mus,  B. 
Balaton,  ba'la-toN',  31. 

Balbec,  bal'bek  or  bal-bek',  31. 
Balbillus,  bal-bil  lus,  G 
Balbinus,  bal-bi'nus,  C. 

Balboa,  bal-bo'ii,  31. 

Balbura,  bal-bu'ra,  G. 

Balcea.  bal-se'a,  C. 

Baldacchini.  bal-dak-ke'ne,  M. 
Baldini,  bal-de'ne,  31. 

Ealdr.  biil'der,^. 

Balducci,  biil-doot'che,  37. 

Baldung,  bal'dbbng.  37. 

Bale,  bal  :  same  as  Basel,  37. 
Baleares,  ba-le-a'iez,  C. 

Balearic  bal-e-ar'ik,  31. 

Balechou,  ba-la-shoo',  31. 

Baletus.  ba-le'tus,  C. 

Balfour,  bal'fSr;  Scot,  bal'foor,  31. 
Balfurosh,  bal  -_fer-osh',  or  Bal* 
froosh,  bal-froosh',  31. 

Balguy,  bal'gY,  31. 

Ball,  bal'Y,  N. 

Balieute.  bii-le-en'ta,  31. 

Balisbega,  bal-is-be'ga,  G. 

Balize,  bii-lez',  31. 


sun,  cQbe,  full ;  moon,  fdbt;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNbox,  chair,  get. 

B ,  Biblical ;  G,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  U,  Hindoo ;  31,  Modern  ;  37,  Norse.  [See  p.  69a.] 
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Balkan,  bal-kan',  if 
Balkb,  balk,  if. 

Ballina,  bal'e-na',  M. 

Ballonoti,  baj-lon'o-ti,  C. 

Ballou,  bal-loo',  if. 

Ballston  Spa,  bal'ston-spii,  if. 
Balmoral,  bal-mor'al,  it. 

Balnuus,  bal-nu'us,  B. 

Balomum,  ba-lo'mum,  C. 
Balthasar,  bal-tha'sar,  B. 

Baltic,  bawl'tik,  if. 

Baltimore,  bawl'tY-mOr,  if. 
Baltingglass,  biil-tin-glas',  if. 
Balventius,  bal-ven'shl-us,  C. 
Balyra,  bal'Y-ra,  C. 

Balzac,  biil-zak',  if. 

Bamah,  ba'ma,  B. 

Bamberg,  bam 'berg,  if.  _ 
Bambook,  -bouk,  -buk,bam-book',J/'. 
Bambotus,  bam-bo'tus,  C. 
Bambyce.  bam-bi'se,  C. 

Bamoth,  ba'moth,  B. 

Bamurae,  ba-mu're,  C. 

Ban,  ban,  B. 

Banaias,  ban-a-i'as,  B. 

Banasa,  ban'a-sa,  C. 

Banca,  ban'ka,  if. 

Banff,  bamf,  if. 

Bangalore,  ban'ga-lor',  if. 
Bangkok,  bang-kok,  if. 

Bangor,  in  Eng.  ban'ggr;  in  U.  S. 

ban'gbr,  if. 

Bani,  ba'ni,  B. 

Baniarae,  ban-Y-a're,  C. 

Banid,  ba'nid,  B. 

Baniubae,  ba-ni-u'be,  C. 

Bannaia,  ban-na'ya,  B. 
Bannockburn,  ban-nok-bgrn',  if. 
Bannus,  ban'nus,  B. 

Bantiae,  ban'shY-e;  -tius,  -shY-us,  C. 
Banuas,  ban'u-as,  B. 

Bapaume,  ba-pom',  if. 

Baphyrus,  baf'Y-rus,  C. 

Barabbas.  ba-rab'bas,  B. 

Barace,  bar'a-se,  C. 

Barachel,  b3r'a-kel,  B. 

Barachiah,  bar'a-ki'a,  B. 
Barachias,  b&r'a-ki'as,  B. 

Baracoa,  b&r-a-ko'a,  if. 

Barado,  bEr'a-do,  C. 

Barak,  ba'rak,  B. 

Barante,  ba-roNt',  3/. 

Barataria,  ba-rii-tii're-a,  if. 
Barathrum,  b&r'a-thrum,  C. 
Baratier,  ba-rii-te-a'  or  -rat-ya'.  if. 
Barbados  or  -does,  bar-ba'ddz,  if 
Barbana,  biir-ba'na,  C. 

Barbari,  biir'ba-ri,  C. 

Barbaria,  biir-ba'rY-a,  C. 
Barbarossa,  biir-ba-ros's4,  if. 
Barbary,  biir'ba-rY,  if. 

Barbatus,  biir-ba'tus,  C. 

Barbauld,  in  E.  bar'bawld;  in  F. 
bar-bo',  M. 

Barberini,  biir-ba-re'ne,  if. 

Barbes,  biir-ba',  if 
Barbesolas,  biir-bes'o-las,  C. 
Barbeyrac,  biir-ba-rak ',  if. 

Barbier,  biir'be-a  or  b;irb-ya',.V. 
Barbosthenes,  bar-bos'tlie-nez,  C. 
Barbour,  biir'ber,  if. 

Barbuda,  biir-boo'da,  if. 

Barcaei,  biir-se'i,  C. 

Barce,  biir'se,  C. 

Barcelona,  biir-se-  or  -thii-lo'na,  M. 
Barcetis,  biir'se-tis,  C. 

Barcino,  bar'sY-no,  C. 

Bardaei,  biir-de'i,  C. 

Bardanes,  biir-da'nez,  C. 
Barderato,  biir-de-ra'te,  C. 
Bardyllis,  bar-dil'lis,  C. 

Barea,  ba-re'a  (a  city),  C. 

Barea,  ba're-4  (a  man),  C. 

Bardge,  ba-razh',  if. 

Bareilly,  ba-ra'le,  if. 

Barene,  ba-re'ne,  C. 

Barere,  bii-rar',  if. 

Bareta,  bar'e-ta,  C. 

Baretti,  bii-ret'te,  if. 

Bargagli,  bar-giil'ye,  if. 


Bargose,  bar'go-se,  U. 

Bargusii,  bar-gu'shY-i,  C. 

Bargyla.  bar'jl-la,  C. 

Bargyletae.  bar-jt-le'te,  C. 
Bargylus,  bar'jY-lus,  C. 

Barhumite,  biir-liu'mit,  B. 

Bari,  bii're,  if. 

Bariah,  ba-ri'a,  B. 

Barine,  ba^ri'ne,  C. 

Baring,  E.  bar'ing;  O.  ba'ring,  if. 
Barisas,  bar'Y-sas,  C. 

Barisses,  ba-ris'sez,  C. 

Barita,  bibre'ta,  if. 

Barium,  ba'rY-um,  C. 

Barjesus,  blir-je'zus,  B. 

Barjona,  biir-jo'na,  B. 

Barkos,  biir'kos,  B. 

Bar-le-duc,  biir'le-dook,  if. 
Barmecide,  bar'me-sld.  if. 
Barnabas,  biir'na-bas,  B. 

Barnaul,  biir-nowl',  if. 

Barnave,  biir-nav',  if. 

Barnegat,  biir'ne-gat',  if. 
Barneveldt,  bar'ne-veit',  if. 
Baroach,  ba-roch',  if 
Baroccio,  bii-ro'cho,  if. 

Baroda,  bibro'da,  if 
Barodis,  ba-ro'dis,  B. 

Barpana,  biir-pa'na,  C. 

Barr  as,  ba-ra',  M. 

Barre,  b&r're.  if. 

Barrages  or  Barege,  bii'razh,  if. 
Barrere,  ba-rar',  if. 

Barrot,  ba-ro',  if. 

Barsabas,  bar'sa-bas,  B. 

Barsine,  bar-sY'ne,  C. 

Bartacus,  bar'ta-kus,  B. 

Barth,  bart,  if. 

Barthdlemy,  bar-tal'me  or  biir-ta'- 
la-me,  if. 

Barthes,  Barthez,  bar-ta',  if. 
Bartholin,  biir'to-lin,  if. 
Bartholinus,  bar-to-le'ndos,  if. 
Bartholomew,  bar-thol'o-mu,  B. 
Bartimaeus,  bar-tY-me'us,  B. 
Bartoli,  bar'to-lt,  if 
Bartolini,  bar-to-le'ne,  if 
Bartolozzi,  biir-to-lot'se,  if. 
Bartsch,  biirtsh,  M. 

Baruch,  ba'rook,  B. 

Barzaentes,  biir-za-en'tez,  C. 
Barzanes,  biir-za'nez,  C. 

Barzellai,  biir-zel'la-i,  B. 

Barzillai,  biir-zil'la-i,  B. 

Basaloth,  bas'a-loth,  B. 

Bascama,  bas'ka-ma,  B. 

Basel,  bii'zel;  F.  Bale  or  Basle,  if. 
Basera,  ba-se'ra,  C. 

Bashan,  ba'shan,  B. 

Bashemath,  bash'e-math,  B. 
Basilea  or  -lia,  bas-Y-le'i  or  -li'a 
( name  of  the  city  of  Basal ,  of  a 
r/orkless,  and  of  an  island),  C. 
Basilia,  ba-sil'Y-a  (—  Basel),  C. 
Basilidae,  bas-Y-li'ae;  -des,  -dez,  C. 
Basilii,  bas-Y-li'i,  C. 
Basiliopotamus,  ba-sil'Y-o-pot'a- 
mus,  C. 

Basilis,  bas'i-lis,  C. 

Basilith,  bas'Y-lith,  B. 

Basilius,  bas-Y-li'us  (a  river);  ba- 
sil'Y-ua  or  bas-Y-li'u3  (=  St.  Ba¬ 
sil),  C. 

Basilus,  bas'Y-lus,  C. 

Basmath,  bas'math,  B. 

Basnage,  ba-niizli',  if. 

Basque,  bask,  if. 

Basrah,  bas'rii,  if 
Bassania,  bas-sa'nY-a,  C. 

Bassano,  bas-sii'no._3/'. 

Bassareus,  bas'sa-rus,  C. 
Bassariaes,  basTsar'Y-dez,  C. 
Bassaris,  bas'sa-ris,  C. 

Basse-terre,  biis-tar',  if. 
Bassompierre,  bas'soN-pe-ar',  if. 
Bassora.  bas'so-rii,  if. 

Bastai,  bas'ta-i,  B. 

Bastarnae,  bas-tiir'ne,  C. 

Basterbini,  bas-tgr-bi'ni.  C. 
Bastetani,  bas-te-ta'ni,  C. 


Bastia,  biis-te'a,  if. 

Batavi,  ba-ta'vi,  C. 

Batavia,  ba-ta'vY-a,  C.  and  if 
Batavodurum,  bat'a-vo-du'rum,  C. 
Batavus,  ba-ta'vus  or  bat'a-vus,  <7. 
Bathori,  ba'to-re,  if 
Bathos,  ba'thos,  C. 

Bath-rabbim,  bath/rab'bim,  B. 
Bathsheba,  batli-ske'ba  or  bath'- 
she-ba,  B. 

Bathshua,  bath'shoo-a,  B. 
Bathurst,  bath'erst,  it. 

Bathycle3,  bath'Y-klez,  C. 
Bathyllus,  ba-thil'lus,  C. 
Bathzacharias,  bath'zak-a-ri'as,  B. 
Batia,  bu-ti'a  or  ba'shY-a,  C. 
Baton,  ba'ton,  C. 

Baton  Rouge,  bat'un-roozh,  if. 
Batrachomyomachia,  bat'ra-kom'Y- 
o-mak'Y-a,  C. 

Batrachus,  bat'ra-kus,  C. 
Battaglia,  biit-tal'ya,  if 
Battarus,  bat'ta-rus,  C. 

(  Batteaux,  biit-te',  if. 

Batthy-  or  Bathyani,  biit-ya'ne,  if. 
Battiades,  bat-ti'a-dez,  C. 

Batulum,  bat'u-lum;  -las,  -lus,  C. 
Baubo,  baw'bo,  C. 

Baucis,  baw'sis,  CV 
Bauer,  bow'er,  if. 

Bauhin,  bo-aN',  if. 

Baume,  bom,  if. 

Baumgarten,  bowm'giir-ten,  if. 
Baumgartner,  bowm'gart-ngr,  if. 
Baur,  Dowr,  if. 

Bautzen,  bowt'sen,  if. 

Bavai,  bav'a-i,  B. 

Bavaria,  ba-va'rY-a,  if. 

Bavius,  ba'vY-us,  C. 

Bavota,  bav'o-ta,  C. 

Bayard,  ba'Srd  or  bi'grd,  in  F.  ba- 
yar',  if 

Bayazeed  or  Bayazid,  bi'a-zed,  if. 
Bayer,  bii-yar',  if. 

Bayeux,  ba-yg',  if. 

Bayonne,  ba-yon',  if 
Bayou,  bi'oo,  if. 

Bayreuth:  same  as  Baireuth,  q.  v., 

Bazaentes,  baz-a-en'tez,  C. 

Bazlith,  baz'lith,  B. 

Bazluth,  baz'luth,  B. 

Bealiah,  be-a-li'a,  B. 

Bealoth,  be'a-lotb,  B. 

Bean,  be'an,  B. 

Bearn,  ba-iir',  if. 

Beatoun,  be'tun,_J/'. 

Beatrico,  bc'a-tres;  in  It.  ba-a-tre'* 
cha,  if. 

Beatrix,  be'a-triks,  if. 

Beattie,  be'tY;  in  Scot.  ba'tY,  if. 
Beauchamp,  be 'chain;  in  F.  bo- 
shoN',  if. 

Beauclerc,  bo'Werk,  if 
Beaucoup,  bo-koop',  if. 

Beaufort,  in  E.  bo'fert  or  bu'fcrt; 

in  F.  bo-for',  if. 

Beauharnais,  bo-iir-na',  if. 

Beauley,  bo'le,  if 
Beaumarchais,  bo-mar-sha',  if. 
Beaumaris,  bo-ma'ris,  if. 
Beaumont,  in  E.  bo'mont  or  bu'- 
mont;  in  F.  bo/iuo-N',  if 
Beaune,  bon,  if. 

Beauregard,  in  U.  S.  bo're-giird;  in 
F.  bor-giir',  if. 

Beausobre,  bo-so'br,  if. 

Beauvais,  bo-va',  if 
Bebai,  beb'a-i,  B. 

Bebius,  be'bY-us,  C. 

Bebriacum,  be-bn'a-kum,  C. 
Bebryces,  beb'rY-  or  be-bri'scz,  C. 
Bebrycia,  be-brish'Y-a,  C. 
Beccafumi,  bek'ka-foo'me,  if. 
Beccaria,  bek-ka-re'a,  if 
Beccles,  belc'klz,  if 
Becher,  be'ker,  B. 

Bechires,  be-ki'rez,  C. 

Bechiri,  be-ki'ri,  C. 

I  Bechorath,  be-ko'rath,  B. 


km,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  gml,  eve,  tBrm  ;  Yn,  ice ;  5dd,  tone,  or : 

B,  Biblical ;  t\  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  if,  Hindoo  ;  it,  Modern  ;  it,  Norse.  (.See  p.  tiifii.j 
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Bectileth.  bek'tY-leth,  B. 

Bedad.  be'dad,  B. 

Bedaiah.  bed-a-i'A,  B. 

Beaan,  be'dan,  B. 

Beddoes,  bed'ddz,  31. 

Bede,  bed,  31. 

Bedeiah,  be-de'ya,  B. 

Bedell,  in  U.  S.  be-del',  in  Eng.  be'- 
del  or  be-del',  M. 

Bedmar,  bed-mar'.  31. 

Bedouin  or  Beduin,  bed'oo-in,  or 
Bedoween,  bed 'owe  n,  31. 
Bedriacum,  be-dri'a-kum,  (.’. 

Beck,  bak,  31. 

Beeiiada,  bc-el-i'a-da,  B. 

Beelsarua,  be-el'sa-rus,  B. 
Beeitethmus,  bc-el-teth'mus,  B. 
Beelzebub,  be-el'ze-bub,  B. 

Beer,  be'er,  B. 

Beera,  be-e'ra,  B. 

Beerelim,  bo'er-e'lim,  />. 

Beeri,  bc-c'ri,  B. 

Beer-laliai-roi,  be'Sr-la-lia'roi,  B. 
Beeroth,  be-e'roth,  B. 

Beer-sheba,  be'Sr-she'ba  or  be-Cr'- 
shc-ba,  B. 

Beeshterah,  be-esh'te-ra,  B. 
Beethoven,  ba'to-ven,  M. 

Beliarn,  ba-iirn',  31. 

B^fort,  ba-ior',  31. 

Behemoth,  be'he-moth,  B. 

Behn,  ben,  31. 

Behne3,  ba:iz,  31. 

Behring's  Strait,  bSr'ingz-strat,  31. 
Beira,  ba-e'ra,  31. 

Beiroot  or  Beirout,  same  as  Bi:v- 
koot,  31. 

Beith,  betli,  31. 

Bgja,  ba'zhd,  31. 

Bejapoor,  ba-zkd-pfiBr',  M. 

Bekah, be'ka,  B. 

Bel.  bel,  B. 

Bela  or  -lah,  be'lA,  B. 

Belaites,  be'la-Tts,  B. 

Belate3,  bel'a-tez,  C. 
Beled-el-Jereed  or  -Jerid,  bel'ed-el- 
j3r-ed',  31. 

Belem,  bel'ex,  31. 

Belemina,  bel-e-mi'na,  <’. 

Belemus,  bel'e-mus,  B. 

Belena,  bel'c-na,  <J. 

Belenus,  bcl'e-nus,  C. 

Belephantes,  bel-e-fan'te/,  ('. 
Belesys,  be! 'e-sis,  C. 

Belfast,  in  U '■  S.  bel'fust,  in  In  liunl. 

bel-fiist',  31. 

Belfort,  bel-for',  31. 


Belgs,  bcl'je,  C. 

Bolgica,  bci'iY-k;\,  C. 

Belgium,  bel'jY-um,  31. 

Belgrade.  bel-grSd',  31. 

Belfal,  be'lY-al,  B. 

Bellas,  be'lY-as,  C. 

Bolides,  be-li'dez,  C. 

Belidor,  bel-e-dor',  31. 

Bells,  be'lis,  C. 

Belisana,  bel-Y-sa'nA,  C. 

Belisarius,  bel-Y-sa'rY-us,  C. 
Belknap,  be  I 'nap,  31. 

Bellagines.  brl-laj'T-nSz,  C. 
Bellamy.  bel'b-mY,  31. 

Bellarmin,  bel-lar'min;  in  It.  Bel- 
larmino,  bel-liir-me'no,  31. 
Bellefontaine,  in  U.  S  bel-fon'ten, 
in  F.  hel-fox-tan',  31. 


Belle  Isl©  or  Bellisle,  bel-Yl',  31. 
Eellenden,  bel'len-den,  31. 
Bellerophon,  bel-1  'r'o-fon,  C. 
Bollerus.  bel'Ie-rus,  C. 

Bellienus,  bel-lT-e'nus,  C. 

Bellini,  bel-le'ne,  31. 

Bellona,  bel-lo'ni,  C. 

Bellonarii,  bel-lo-na'rY-T,  C. 
Belloochistan,  bel-loo/chis-tan',  31. 
Bellot,  bel-lo',  M. 

Bellovaci,  bel-lov'a-si,  C. 
Bellovesus,  bel-lo-ve'sus,  C. 
Belmaim.  bel'ma-im,  B. 

Belmen,  bel'men,  B. 

Belon,  be'lon,  C.;  blflx,  31. 


Belphegor,  bel'ie-gor,  (,:. 

'Belsham,  bel'.shum.  31. 

Belsnazzar,  bel-shaz'zar,  B. 
Beiteshazzar,  bel-te-shaz'ziir,  B. 
Beius,  be'ius,  V. 

)  Belvidere,  bel-ve-der',  31. 

Belvoir,  be'ver,  31. 

Belzoni,  bel-zo'ne,  M. 

Ben,  ben,  B. 

Beaacus,  be-na'kus,  C. 

Benaiah,  be-na'ya,  B. 

!  Eenammi,  ben-am'inT,  />. 

Benares,  ben-ii'res,  31. 

Benoow,  ben'bo,  31. 

Bencoolen,  ben-koo'len,  31. 
Benaiuia,  ben-di-di'a,  (  '. 
Bendidium,  beu-di-di'um,  C. 
Bendidora,  ben-di-do'ra,  C. 
Benecerak,  ben'e-be'rak,  B. 
Benedetti,  ba-na-dct'te,  .1/. 
Benejaakan,  ben'e-ja'a-kan,  B. 
Benoventum,  ben-e-ven'tum,  C. 
Bengal,  ben-gawl',  31. 

‘  Eengel.  bcng'el  or  ben 'gel,  31. 
Benger,  ben'ger,  31. 

Benguela,  ben-ga'la,  31. 

Benhadad,  beu-ha'dad,  B. 

Benhail,  ben-ha'il,  B. 

Benhanan,  ben-ha'nan,  B. 

Benin,  ben-en',  31. 

Beninu,  ben'i-nu,  B. 

Beni-  or  Eenyowski,  ba-ne-ov'ske,d/. 
1  Benjamin,  ben'ia-min,  B.  and  31. 
Benjamite,  ben'ja-nnt,  B. 

Ben  Lomond,  ben-lo'mond,  .V. 

Ben  Nevi3,  ben-ne'vis,  .V. 

Bennui,  ben'nu-I,  B. 

Beno,  be'no,  B. 

Eenonl,  ben-o'ni,  B. 

Benowm,  be-nowm',  31. 

Benserade,  ben-se-rud',  31. 
Bensheim,  bens'lum,  31. 

Bentheim,  bent'hlm,  31. 
Benthesicyme,  ben-the-sik'Y-me,  C. 
Bentivoglio,  ben-te-vol'yo,  M. 
Benvenuti,  ben-va-noo'te,  M. 
Benzoheth,  ben-zn'hetk,  B. 

Beodes,  be'o-dez,  C. 

Boon,  be'on,  B. 

Beor,  be'6r,  B. 

Bera,  be'rA,  B. 

Berachah,  bcr'a-kA.  B. 

Berachlah,  b“r-a-ki'it.  B. 

Beraiah,  bur-a-i'A,  B. 

Beranger,  ba-rox-zha',  31. 

Berar,  be-riir',  31. 

Berat,  bfr-at',  31. 

Berea,  be're-a  (Gr.  BCrSa)  in  1 
Macc.  ix.  4 ;  elseiuhere  bc-rS'u 
(Gr.  B&roici ),  B. 

Berechiah.  bcr-e-ki'a.  B. 
Berecyntia,  bSr-e-sin'shY-a,  C. 
Bered,  be'red,  B. 

Berengario,  ba-ren-gii'rT-o  (=  L. 
Berengarius,bcr-en-ga'rY-us,£ny. 
Ber eager,  Der'e n-jer),  31. 
Berenice,  b5r-e-ni'se,  C. 

Beresford,  bfr'es-ferd,  31. 

Beresina  or  -zena,  bCr-e-ze'na,  31. 
PerezofE,  b'r-ez-oi'.  31. 

Bergen.  be>-'gen,  31. 

Bergamo,  ber'gii-mo,  31. 

Berghaus.  bet^'hows,  31. 

Bergine,  bf!r'jT-ne,  C. 

!  Bergistani,  b?r-jis-ta'ni,  C. 

I  Bergomum,  bCr-go'mum,  C. 

\  Bergues.  barg,  31. 

Beri,  be'ri,  />'. 
i  Beriah,  be-ri'a.  B. 

Beriites,  be-ri'Tts,  B. 

Beris.  be'ris,  C. 

Berites,  be'rYts,  B. 

Berith,  be'rith,  II. 

'  Berkeley.  berk'lY  or  bilrk'lY,  31. 

1  Berkenhout.  b'r'ken-howt,  M. 
Berkshire,  berk'sher,  31. 
Berlichingen,  ber-lik'ing'en,  31. 
Berlin,  ber'lin;  in  O.  b5r-len',  31. 
Berlioz,  b'r-lY-o',  31. 

Bermius,  bgr'mY-u*,  C. 


Bermudas,  ber-mu'diz,  31. 

Bern,  Berne,  bern  or  barn,  31. 
Bernadotte,  bGr-na-dot',  31. 
Bernard,  ber'nSrd;  F.  bGr-niir',  31. 
Bernice,  ber-ni'se,  B. 

Bernier,  ber-nc-a',  31. 

Bernouilli,  ber-nool've,  31. 
Berodach-baladan,  oe-ro'dal;  b  '- 
a-dan,  B. 

Beroe,  bcr'o-e,  C. 

Eercea,  be-re'A,  Ii.  and  C. 

Eeronice,  bcr-o-ni'se,  C. 

Eerosus,  bc-ro'sus,  C. 

Beroth,  be'roth,  B. 

Eerothah,  be-ro'thd;  -thal,  -tha,  B. 
Berothite,  be'roth-it,  B. 

Berretho,  be-re'tho,  B. 

Berryer,  bGr-e-a',  31. 

Berthier,  bCr-te-a',  31. 

Berthollet,  ber-tol-la',  31 
Bertie,  ber-te',  31. 

Berwick,  in  Eng.  ber'rik;  in  U.  S. 
bc.'wik,  31. 

Berwickshire,  bcr'rik-shf r,  31. 
Berytus,  ber'l-tus  or  be-ri'tus,  C. 
Berzelius,  b5r-zt  'lT-us,  31. 

Berzelus,  ber-ze'lus,  B. 

Besai,  be'sa.  B. 

Eesangon,  b  z-ox-s5.v',  M. 

Besticus,  bes'bY-kus,  C. 
Bescherello,  besh-rel',  31. 

Besidise,  bc-sid'l-e,  (’. 

Eesippo.  bc-sip'po,  C. 

Eesodeiah,  bcs-o-de'ya,  B. 

Eesor,  be'sdr,  B. 

Bessarabia,  bes-si-ra'bY-ii  or  bes-ii- 
ra'be-ii,  31. 

Bessemer,  bes'e-m3r,  31. 

Bessieres,  ba'se-Sr,  M. 

Bestia.  bes'tT-4,  C. 

Besyngeti,  bes-in-je'tl,  V. 

Eetah,  be'tA,  B. 

Betane,  bet'a-ne,  B. 

Betarmones,  be-tar'mo-nes,  C. 
Beten,  be'ten,  B. 

Beth-abara,  beth-ab'a-ra,  B.  and  M. 
Betham,  beth'am,  M. 

Beth-anath,  beth-a'nath,  B. 
Beth-anoth,  beth-a'noth,  t. 
Bethany,  beth'a-nY,  B. 
Beth-arabah,  beth-ftr'a-ba,  B. 
Beth-aram.  beth-a'ram,  B. 
Beth-arbel,  beth-dr'bel,  B. 
Beth-aven.  beth-a'ven,  b. 
Eeth-azmaveth,beth-az'ma-veth,  Jt 
Eeth-taal-meon,  -ba'al-me'on,  ft. 
Eeth-barah,  beth-ba'ru,  B. 
Beth-basi.  beth-ba'si,  B. 

Beth-birei,  beth-bYr'e-i,  B. 
Beth-car,  beth'kiir,  B. 

Eeth-dagon.  betli-da'gon.  B. 
Eeth-difclathaim, -dib'iri-tha'-im,  B. 
Bethel  or  Eeth-el,  beth'el,  B. 
Beth-emek,  beth  e'mek,  B. 

Pether,  be'thSr,  B. 

Pethesda.  bc-thcz'di,  B. 

Eeth-ezel,  betli-e'zel,  B. 
Beth-gader.  beth-ga'der,  B. 
Beth-pamul.  beth-ga'mul,  B. 
Both-haccerem.  bcth-hak'se-rem,  B 
Beth-b.aran,  bcth-lia'ran,  B. 
Eeth-hogla,  heth-liog'la,  B. 
Beth-ho_o'i,  beth-hn'ron,  B. 

Beth  jesMmoth,  -jesb'Y-inoth,  B. 
Bethlcbaoth.  betb-leb'a-oth,  B. 
Bethlehem,  bcth'le-hem  or  betfr 
le'bf'm,  B. 

Beth-lomon.  beth-lo'mon,  B. 
Feth-maachah.  betb-ma'a-ka,  B. 
Peth-marcaboth, -mar-lea' both,  £ 
Beth-meon.  betb-me'on,  B. 
Be+h-rimrah,  bctli-nim'rA,  B. 
Bcth-oron.  beth-o'rou,  B. 
Bfti-palet.  beth-pa'let,  B. 
Peth-pazzez.  beth-paz-  zez,  B. 
Peth-peor,  bt*tb-pe'8r,  B. 
Bethphage.  bef.h'fa-je,  B. 
Beth-phelet,  beth-fe'let,  n 
Beth-rapha,  beth-ra'ii,  E. 
Beth-rehob,  beth-re'hob,  £. 


sKn,  cObe,  full  j  m<3Sn,  fd&t ;  cow,  oil ;  ligger  or  igk,  then,  boxbox,  chair,  get. 

JS,  Biblical  ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  H,  Hindoo  ;  31,  Modern;  N}  Norse.  (See  d.  692.1 
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Beth-saida,  beth-sa'Y-dd,  B. 
Beth-samos,  beth-sa'mos,  B. 
Bethsan,  beth'san;  -sban,  -shan, 
Beth-shean,  beth-she'an,  B. 
Beth-shemesh,  beth-she'mesh,  B. 
Beth-shemite,  beth-she'mlt,  H. 
Betli-shittah,  beth-shit'td,  B. 
Beth-sura,  beth-su'rd,  B. 
Beth-tappuah,  beth-tap'pu-a,  B. 
Bethuel,  bc-thu'cl,  B. 

Bethul,  be'thul,  B. 

Bethulia,  beth-u-li'a  or  be-thu'lY-a, 
B. 

Bethune,  be-thdon',  31 
Beth-zur,  beth'zer,  B. 

Betira,  bet'Y-ru,  C. 

Betolius,  be-to'lY-us,  B. 
Betomasthem,  bet-o-mas'them,  B. 
Betomestham,  bet-o-mes'tham,  B. 
Betonim,  bet'o-nim,  B. 

Betriacum,  be-tri'a-kum,  C. 

Bettini,  bet-te'ne,  31 
Beulah,  bu'la  or  be-u'la,  B. 
Beveland,  bev'el-and;  in  13.  ba've-  j 
liint,  31 

Beveren,  bev'cr-en,  31 
Bewdley,  bnd'lc,  31. 

Bewick,  bu'ik,  31 
Bexar,  Sp.  ba-har';  in  Texas  bC-hiir' 
or  bar,  31 

Beyra  or  Beira,  ba'e-rii,  31 
Beyroot,  Berut,  or  Bairout,  ba'root, 
Turkish  pron.  bi'root,  31 
Beza,  be'zd  (in  F.  Beze,  bez  or  bdzl, 
31. 

Bezai,  be'za,  B. 

Bezaleel,  be-zal'a-el,  B. 

Bezek,  be'zck,  B. 

Bezer,  be'zer,  B. 

Bezeth,  be'zeth,  B. 

Bezoufi,  be-zoo',  31. 

Bhatgong,  bat-gong',  31 
Bhavani,  b’hd-va'ne,  H. 

Bhootan,  boo-tan'j_3/. 

Bhurtpoor,  be  rt- poor',  31 
Bialystok,  be-iil'is-tok,  31 
Bianchi,  be-iin'ke,  31. 

Bianchini,  be-an-ke'ne,  31 
Bianor,  bi-a'nor,  C. 

Biard,  be-iir',  31. 

Biatas,  bi'a-tas,  B. 

Bibaculus,  bi-bak'u-lus,  C. 

Biblina,  bib'lY-nd,  C. 

Biblis,  bi'blis,  C. 

Bibracte,  bi-brak'te,  C. 

Bibroci,  bib'ro-si,  C. 

Bibulus,  bib'u-lus,  C. 

Bices,  bi'sEz,  C. 

Bichat,  be-sha',  31. 

Bichri,  bik'ri,  B. 

Bicorniger,  bi-k5r'nY-jSr,  C. 
Bicornis,  bi-kSr'nis,  C. 

Bidassoa,  be-dds-so'a,  M. 

Bidkar,  bid'kar,  B. 

Biel,  bSl,  31. 

Biela,  be-a'ik,  M. 

Bielefeld,  be'15-felt',  31. 

Bienor,  bi-e'nor.  C. 

Biephi,  bi-e'fi,  C. 

Eiformis.  bi-fdr'mis,  C. 

Bifrons,  bi'fronz,  C. 

Bifrost,  bif'rSst,  F. 

Bigtha,  big'thd,  B. 

Bigthan,  big'than,  B. 

Bigthana,  big'thit-nd,  B. 

Bigvai,  big'vd-i,  B. 

Bilbao,  bu-bii'o,  sometimes  written 
Bilboa.  bil'bo-d,  31 
Bilbilis,  bil'bT-lis,  C. 

Bildad,  bil'dad,  B. 

Bilderdijk  or  -dyk,  bil-dSr-dlk',  J/. 
Bileam,  bil'e-am,  B. 

Biled-ul-Gerid,  bil'ed-dbl-jSr-ed',  31 

aai,  bil'gd-i,  B. 

a,  bil'hd,  B. 

Bilhan,  bil'han,  B. 
Billaud-Varennes,  be-yo'-vii-ren'.J/. 
Billaut,  be-vo'  or'bel'yo,  31. 
Billerica,  bil-re'ka,  31. 

Billericay,  bil'lSr-Y-kd,  31 


Billiton,  bil'IY-ton,  31 
Bilshan,  bil'shan,  B. 

Bimater,  bi-ma'ter,  C. 

Bimhal,  bim'hal,  B. 

Bindoes,  bin'do-ez,  C. 

Binea,  bin'e-d,  B. 

Bingen,  bing'n,  31 
Binghamton,  bing'um-tun,  31. 
Bingium,  bin'jT-um,  C. 

Binnui,  bin-nu'i  or  bin'nu-i,  B. 
Bio-bio,  be'o-be'o,  31. 

Bion,  bi'on,  C. 

Biot,  be-o'  or  be-ot',  31. 

Biotes,  bi-o'tez,  C. 

Biothea,  bi-o'the-a,  C. 

Biotus,  bi-o'tus,  C. 
Birket-el-KeK)on  or  -Keroun,  ber- 
kat'el-ka-roon',  31. 

Birma,  ber'ma  ( same  as  Burma),  31 
Birmingham,  ber'ming-um,  M. 
Birrhus,  bir'rus,  (  '. 

Eirsha.  ber'slia,  B. 

Birzavith,  ber'za-vith,  B. 

Bisaltae,  bi-aal'te ;  -tes,  -tez  ;  -tis, 

-tis,  C. 

Bisanthe,  bi-san'the,  C. 

Biscay,  bis'ka;  iSp.-caya,-ka'yii,  M. 
lishlam,  bish'lam,  B. 
lissagos,  bis-sii'gOs,  31 
Bistineau,  bis-te-no',  M. 

Bistonia,  bis-to'nT-d,  C. 

Bistoni3,  bis'to-nis,  (in  Virgil  bis- 
to'nis).  C. 

Bithiah,  DT-thi'A,  B. 

Bithron,  bith'ron,  B. 

Bithus,  bi'thus,  C. 

Bithyni,  bT-thi'ni,  C. 

Bithynia,  bI-thin'I-4,  B,  anri  C. 
Biton,  bi'ton,  C. 

Bituitus,  bit-u-i'tus,  C. 

Bituriges,  bT-tu'rT-jez,  C. 

Biturix,  bit'u-riks,  C. 

Bijyothjah,  biz-joth'ja,  B. 

Bizone,  hi-zo'ne,  C. 

Biztha,  biz'tha,  B. 

Bizya,  biz'Y-A,  C. 

Bizzari,  bet-sa're,  M. 

Blaena,  bla-e'na,  C. 

Blanc,  Mont,  inbN  blbN,  or  Mount 
Blanc,  mownt  blank,  M. 
Blandona,  blan-do'na,  C. 

Blandusia,  blan-du'zhi-a,  C. 
Blankenburg,  in  Eng.  blank 'en-bCrg, 
in  G.  blank'en-bdbrg',  M. 
Blastophcenices,  blas'to-fc-ni'sez,C. 
Blastus,  blas'tus,  B. 

Bledsoe,  bled'so,  M. 

Bleiberg,  bli'brrg,  M. 

Blemmyes,  blem'mY-Cz,  C. 

Blemyae,  ble'mY-e,  C. 

Blenheim,  blen'im;  inC.  Blindheim, 
blint'him,  M. 

Bligh,  bli,  M. 

Blizard,  bliz'Crd,  M. 

Bloch,  blok,  M. 

Bloemart,  blOb'mart,  M. 

Bloemen,  bldo'men,  M. 

Blois,  bloi,j>rop.  blwii,  M. 
Blomfleld,  Dlum'feld,  31. 

Blondel,  blox-del',  M. 

Blount,  blunt,  M. 

Blucher,  bloo'kgr;  in  G.  bl5'k?r, M. 
Blumenbach,  bldo'men-bak,  31. 
Boadicea,  bo-ad'Y-se'^,  C. 

Boag,  bOg,  31. 

Boagrius,  bo-a'grY-us,  C. 

Boanerges.  bo-a-n5r'jez,  B. 

Boaz,  bo'az,  B. 

Bobadilla,  bo-bi-del'ya,  31. 

Bober,  bo'bSr,  31. 

Bobonea,  bob-o-ne'd,  C. 

Bocage,  bo-kllzh',  31. 

Bocaris,  bok'a-ris,  C. 

Boccaccio,  bok-kat'cho;  in  F.  Boc- 
cace,  bok-kiis',  31. 

Boccalini,  bok-kii-le'ne,  31. 
Boccanera,  bok-ka-na'rii,  M. 
Boccas,  bok'kas,  B. 

Boccherini,  bok-ka-re'ne,  31. 
Bocchoris,  bok'ko-ris,  C. 


Bochart,  bo-sliiir'^  31. 

Bocheru,  bok'e-roo,  B. 

Bochim,  bo'kim,  B. 

Bockh,  bek,  31. 

Bode,  bo'de,  31. 

Boden  See,  bo/dn-sa',  M. 

Bodin,  bo-dux',  31. 

Bodiontici,  bo-dY-on'tY-si,  C. 
Bodone,  bo-do'ne,  C. 

Boduagnatus,  bo-du'ag-na'tus,  C. 
Eodum,  bo-du'ni,  C. 

Boebeis,  bc-be'is,  C. 

Boedromia,  bo-c-dro'mY-a,  C. 
Boeckhout,  bdok'howt,  31. 
Boeotarchae,  be-o-tiir'ke,  C. 

Bceoti,  be-o'ti,  C. 

Bceotia,  be-o'shY-a,  C. 

Bceotus,  be-o'tus,  Cl. 

Boerhaave,  bor'liav;  in D.  boor-ha'- 
j  vc.  31. 

Boethia,  bo-e-thi'a,  C. 

Boethius,  bo-c'thY-uSj  C. 

Boethus,  bo-c'thus,  Cl. 
Bogdanovitcli,  bog-dii-no'vich,  31. 
Eoglio,  bol'yo,  31. 

Bogota,  bo-go-ta',  31. 

Bohan,  bo'han.  B. 

Bohemia.  bo-he'mY-a;  *«G.Bbhmen, 
or  Boehmen,  bS'men,  31. 
Bohemond,  bo'he-mond,  31. 

Bcihme.  be'niS,  or  Bohm,  berr.,  31. 
Boieldieu,  bwlil'de-5',  M. 

Boii,  bo'Y-i.  C. 

Boileau,  boi'lo;  in  F.  bwii-lo',  31. 
Boiorix,  boi'o-riks,  C. 
Bois-6nilbert,  bwa-gel-bSr',  31. 
Bois-le-Duc,  bwa-le-ddOk',  31. 
Boissieu,  bwa-se-e',  31. 

Boissy,  bwa-se',  31. 

Bcbaaor,  boj-a-dor',  in  Fg.  bozh-a- 
d6r',  31. 

Bojardo  or  Boiardo.  bo-yar'do,  31. 
Bokhara,  bo-ka'rii,  o<  Buoharia,  bu- 
ka'rY-a.  31. 

Bola,  bo'lil,  C. 

Bolbec,  bol-bck',  31. 

Bolbene,  bol-be'ne,  C. 

Bolbitinum.  bol-bY-ti'num,  C. 
Boleyn,  bul'in,  31. 

Bolinaeus,  bol-Y-ne'us,  C. 

Bolingbr oke,  bo  1 ' ing-brdbk ,  former - 
Ip  bdbl'ing-brdbk,  31. 

Bolissus,  bo-lis'sus,  C. 

Bolivar,  bol'i-viir,  31 
Bolivia,  bo-liv'Y-a;  Sp.  bole'vc-u,d/ 
Bologna,  bo-ldn'yii,  31 
Bolsena,  bol-sa'nii,  31 
Bolsover,  bol'so-ver;  local  pron. 

bow'zCr,  31 
Bolzano,  bol-za'no,  31 
Bomarsund,  bo'nmr-soond',  31 
Bombay,  bom-ba',  M. 

Bomienses.  bo-mY-en'sez,  C. 
Bomilcar,  bo-mil'kar,  C. 

Bomonicse,  bom-o-ni'se,  C. 

Bonair,  bo-nar';  in  Sp.  Buen  AyTe, 
bwen-i'ra,  31. 

Bonaparte,  bo'nd-piirt;  in  It.  bo-na- 
pdr'ta,  31. 

Bonaventura,  bo'na-ven-tu'rd,  31 
Bona  Vista,  bo'nd-vis'td,  31. 
Eoness.  bo-nes',  31. 

Bonet,  bo-na',  31 
Bonfadio,  bon-fii'de-o  31. 

Bonheur,  bo-n?r',  31 
Bonifaccio,  bo-ne-fii'cho,  31 
Bonita,  bo-ne'tii,  31 
Bonnard,  bon-nar'.  .)/. 

Bonnet,  bon-na',  31. 

Bonomi,  bo-no'nic,  31 
Bononcini,  bo-non-ehe'ne,  31. 
Bononia.  bo-no'nY-d,  C. 

Bonpland,  box-plCx',  31. 

Boodes,  bo-o'dez,  C. 

Boom,  bSm,  31. 

Boosura,  bo-o-su'rd,  C. 

Bootan  or  Bhootan,  boo-tiin',  31. 
Bootes,  bo-o'tez,  C. 

Booz,  bo'oz,  B. 

Bopaul  or  Bhopal,  bo-piil'  31 


dm,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  6nd,  5ve,  tgrm  ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  Bdd,  tSne,  6r ; 

B ,  Biblical  5  C,  Classical  j  E ,  Egyptian  ;  11,  Hindoo  ;  31,  Modern  ;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  692.] 
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Bor,  ber,  N. 

Borcani,  bor-ka'ni,  ('. 

Borcette,  bor-set',  21 
Bordeaux.  bor-do',  or  Bourdeaux, 
hobr-do',  21 
Bordone,  bor-do'naL  il/. 

Boreades,  bo-re'a-dez,  C. 

Boreas,  bo're-as,  C. 

Boreasmi.  bo-re-as'mi;  Boreasmus, 
bo-re-as'mus,  C. 

Borghese,  bor-ga'za,  21 
Borghild,  bbrg'hild,  N. 

Borghini,  bor-ge'ne,  M. 

Borgia,  bor'ja,  21 
Borgne,  born,  21 
Borgodi,  bor-go'di,  C. 

Bori,  bo're,  N. 

Borinus,  bo-ri'nus,  C. 

Borith,  bo'rith,  B. 

Borlase,  bor-laz',  21 
Borneo,  b6r'ne-o,  21  _ 

Bornoo  or  Bornou,  bor-non',  M. 
Borodino,  bor-o-de'no,  Russ.  /iron. 

bor-o-de-no',  21 
Borromeo,  bor-ro-ma'o,  21 
Borromini,  bor-ro-me'ne,  21 
Borsippa,  bor-sip'pa,  C. 
Borysthenes,  bo-ris'the-nez,  Q. 
Boscath,  bos'kath,  B. 

Boscawen,  bos'kii-wen,  21 
Boscovich,  bos'ko-vik,  21. 
Boshuanas.  bosh-u-an'az,  21. 
Bosna-Serai,  bos-nii-ser-i',  21. 
Bosnia,  bos'nY-d,  -)/. 

Bosor,  bo'sor,  B. 

Bosora,  boz'o-rd,  B. 

Bosporus,  bos'po-rus,  < and  M. 
Bosquet,  bos-ka',  21 
Bosrah,  boz^ra,  11.  and  21 
Bossu,  bo'soo.J/. 

Bossuet,  bos-soo-a'  or  bos-swa',  21. 
Bossut,  bo-soo',  M. 

Bostrenus,  bos-tre'nus,  C. 

Boswell,  boz'wel,  21 
Botetourt,  bot'e-tSrt,  21 
Bothnia,  both'nY-a,  21 
Bothwell,  both'wel,  21. 

Botrodus,  bo-tro'dus,  C. 

Bottari.  bot-tii're,  M. 

Bottiaeis,  bot-tY-e'is,  C. 

Buttiger,  bft'te-ger,  21. 

Botzen,  bot'sen,  21. 

Bouchardon,  boo-shar-doN 
Boucher,  E.  bow'cher;  F.  boo-sha', 
21. 

Bouches  du  Rhone,  boosh'doo-ron,.!/. 
Boudinot,  boo'de-not,  21. 

Bouflers,  bdb'flar',  21. 

Bougainville,  bdo-gaN-vel',  21. 
Bouguer,  b<3o-ga',  21 
Bouillet,  b(3o'ya',  21. 

Bouillon.  b<55-yOx'  or  bool-ySx',  21. 
Boulainvilliers,  bob'l&x've-yS',  21. 
Boulanger,  b(5b/laN/zha/',  .1/. 
Boulogne,  b<5o-lon';  F.  -16n'y£,  21. 
Bourbon,  bd&r'bun;  F.  b(5br-box',d/. 
Bourcicault,  boor-se-ko',  or  Bouci- 
cault,  boo-se-ko',  21.  _ 

Bourdaloue,  bdoR-dii-ldo',  21. 
Bourdeaux.  See  Bordeaux. 
Bourdon,  booK'dox',  21. 

Bourg,  bCor,  21. 

Bourgeois,  booR'zliwa',  21. 

Bourges,  b<5oRzh,  21. 

Bourgogne,  bSor-gox',  21. 
Bourgoing,  bboR'gwfix',  21. 

Bourne,  bSm.  JL 
Bournonville,  booR-nox-vel',  21. 
Bourrienne.  bbo're-en',  21. 
Bousquet.JiSos'ka',  21. 

Boussa,  boo'sd,  21. 
Bouterwek^boo'tSr-vek^Jf. 

Bouvier.  boo-ver';  F.  boo-vT-a',  21. 
Bovianum,  bo-vY-a'num,  C. 

Bovillae,  bo-vil'le,  C. 

Bowditch,  bow'dich,  21. 

Bowdoin,  bo'dn,  21. 

Bowles,  bolz,  21. 

Bowring,  bowr'ing,  21. 

Boydell,  boi'del,  21. 


1  Boyer,  bwii-ya',  21. 

Bozez,  bo'zez.  B. 

Bozkath,  boz'kath,  II. 

Bozrah.  boz'ni,  B. 

Bozzaris  or  Botzaris,  bot'sii-ris ; 
popularly  called  boz-zar'is,  21. 
j  Bozzolo,  bot'so-lo,  21 
Brabant,  brii'bant  or  bra-bant',  21 
Bracara,  brak'a-ra,  C. 

Braccati,  brak-ka'ti,  C. 

Braccio,  brii'cho,  21 
Brachmanae,  brak-ma'ne,  C. 
Brachmanes,  brak-ina'nez.  C. 
Brachmani,  brak-ma'ni,  < 
Brachodes,  bra-ko'dez,  <  ’. 
Bradwardine,  -din,  brad'  war-din, 21. 
Braga,  brii'gii,  21. 

Braganza,  bra-gan'za,  21 
Bragi,  brii'gi,  -V. 

Brahe,  bra  or  brii;  in  Dan.  brii'e,  21 
Brahm,  brain,  in  Himl.  brum,  11. 

I  Brahma,  bra'ma;  Hind,  bre'mii,  It. 
i  Brahma-pootra,  bra'ma-poot'ra,  21 
!  Bramah,  bra'ma,  21 
Bramante  d’Urbino,  brii-man'ta- 
door-be'no,  21 
Branchidse,  bran'kY-de,  C. 
Branchyllides,  bran-kil'lT-dez,  C. 
Brandenburg,  brun'dn-berg ;  G. 

pron.  bran 'dn-bdbrg,  21. 

Brandt,  briint,  21 

Brannodunum,  bran-no-du'num,  C. 
Brantome,  brox-tom',  21. 

Brasidas,  oras'T-dns,  C. 

Brasidea,  bras-T-de'ii:  -dia,  -di'a,C. 

;  Brasilas,  bras'T-las,  C. 

Braunsberg,  browns' berg,  21. 
Brauro,  braw'ro,  C. 

Brauron,  braw'ron.  C. 

Brazil,  bra-zil';  in  Pj.  bra-zel',  21. 
Brazoria,  brd-zo'rY-a,  21. _ 

Brazos,  brii'zSs  or  bra'sds,  21 
Brazza,  briit'sa,  21 
Breadalbane,  bred-al'ban,  21 
Breathitt,  breth'it,  21 
Brechin,  brek'in,  21. 

Brecon,  brek'un,  21 
Breda,  bra'da,  21 
Bredow,  bra'do,  21 
Bregentz,  breg'ents,  21. 

Breidablick,  bri'da-blik,  21. 
Breisach,  bri'zak;  in  F.  Brisach, 
bre-zak',  21 

Bremen,  in  Europe  brem'en  or  bra'- 
men,  in  U.  S.  Dre'inen,  21 
Bremer,  bre'mSr,  21 
Brentonicum,  bren-ton'T-kum,  C. 
Brescia,  bresli'e-a  or  bresh'a,  21 
Breslau,  bres'law  or  -low,  21 
Bretagne,  b re-tax',  21 
Breton,  brit'un,  21. 

Bretschneider,  bret'shni-dpr,  21 
Breyn,  brln,  21 
Briangon,  bre'Sx-sox',  21. 

Briareus,  bri-a're-us  or  bri'a-rus,  C. 
Bridlington,  bSr'ling-im,  usually 
written  Burlington,  21. 

Brieg,  brSg,  21 
Brienne.  bre-en',  21 
Brienz,  bre-ents',  21 
Brieux  or  Brieuc,  bre-e',  21 
Brigantes,  bri-gan'tez,  C. 
Brigantinus,  brig-an-ti'nus,  C. 
Brigantium,  bri-gan'shY-uni,  C. 
Brighthelmstone,  bri'tun,  usually 
written  Brighton,  21. 

Bril6ssus,  bri-les'sus,  C. 

Brindisi,  brin-de'se,  21 
Brioude,  bre-ood',  21. 

Brisach,  bre-zak',  21. 

Brisaeus,  bri-se'us,  C. 

Briseis,  bri-se'is,  C. 

Brises,  bri'sez,  C. 

Brisson,  bre-sox',  21 
Brissot,  bre-so',  21. 

Britain,  brit'n,  21 
Britanni,  brT-tan'ni,  C. 

Britannia,  brY-tan'nt-a,  C. 
Britannicus,  brY-tan'nY-k-us,  C. 
Britomaris,  brit-o-ma'ris,  C. 


Britomartis,  brit-o-miir'tis,  C. 
Britones,  brit'o-  or  bri-to'nez,  C. 
Brittany,  brit'ta-nY,  21 
Brixellum,  briks-el'lum,  C. 
Brixham,  briks'uni,  21. 

Brixia,  briks'Y-a,  U. 

Brockbaus,  brok'hows,  21 
Broderip,  brod'rip,  21 
Brodie,  oro'dY,  21 
Broeck,  brwk,  J/. 

Broek,  brdbk,  21 
Brogitarus,  bro-jit'a-rus,  C. 

I  Broglie,  brol'ya,  also  brog-le'  21. 
Bromberg,  brom'berg,  21. 
Bromerus,  brom'e-rus,  C. 

Bromius,  bro'mY-us,  C. 

\  Bromley,  brum'lY,  21 
|  Bromwich,  brum'ij,  21 
I  Brondolo,  bron'do-lo,  21 
'  Brongniart,  brox-ne-ar',  21 
Brono,  bro'no,  21. 

Brontd,  broil 'te,  21 
Brontinus,  bron-ti'nus,  C. 
Brookline,  brdok '1  In,  21. 

Brooklyn,  brdok'lYn,  21 
Broteas,  bro'te-as,  C. 

Brotier,  bro-te-a',  21. 

Brough,  brut,  21. 

Brougham,  broo'am  or  brdo'’m,  21 
Broughton,  brow 'tun,  21 
Broussais,  broo-sa',  21. 

Brown  Sequard,  brown-sa-kiir',  21. 
Bruchsal,  dirdok'sal,  21. 

Briick,  brooek  (in  one  syllable),  21. 
Brucker,  brb&k'Sr,  21. 

Bructeri,  bruk'te-ri,  C. 

Brueys  or  Brueis,  brilo-a',  ,)/. 
Bruges,  broo'jez  or  brCzh,  21. 
Bruhl,  brel,_,l/. 

Brumoy,  broo-mwii',  21 
Brunck,  brbbnk,  21 
Brundusium,  brun-du'zhe-uni,  C. 
Brunei,  broo-nel',  21 
Brunelleschi,  broo-nel-les'ke,  21. 
Brunet,  broo-na',  21. 

Brunn,  brun  or  bren,  21 
Brunswick,  brunz'wi’c:  in  G. 

Braunschweig,  brown'shvig,  21. 
Brussels,  brus'slz;  in  F.  Bruxelles, 
broo-sel',  21 

Brutii,  bru'shY-I,  or  Bruttii,  brut'- 
tY-T,  C. 

Brutulus,  bru'tu-lus,  C. 

Brutus,  bru'tus,  C. 

Bruyn,  broin,  21 
Bryaxis,  bri-aks'is,  C. 

Bryce,  bri'se,  C. 

Bryges,  bri'jSz,  C. 

Brygi,  bri'ji,  C. 

Brynhild,  brin'hild,  2T. 

Bryseae,  bris'e-e  or  bri-se'e,  C. 
Brzesc,  or  B.  Litewski,  bzliests-ie- 
tev'skY,  21. 

Bubacene,  bu-ba-se'ne,  C. 

Bubares,  bu'ba-rez,  C. 

Bubasis,  bu'ba-sis,  C. 

Bubassus,  bu-bns'sus,  C. 

Bubastis,  bu-bas'tis,  C.  and  E. 
Bubastites,  bu-bas-ti'tez,  C. 
Bubona,  bu-bo'na,  C. 

Bucephala,  bu-sef'a-1.4,  C. 
Bucephalia,  bu'se-fa-li'a,  C. 
Bucephalus,  bu-sei'a-lus,  C. 

Buch.  bd&k,  21 
Buchan,  buk'an,  21. 

Buchanan,  buk-an'an.tmprop.pTxni. 

bu-kan'an,_/)/. 

Bucharest,  boo-ka-rest',  21. 
Bucharia,  bu-ka'rY-iL  21 
Bucheta,  bu'ke-tA,  C. 
Buckinghamshire,  buk'ing-ur 
sher,  21. 

Bucolica,  bu-kol'Y-kd,  C. 

Bucolion.  bu-ko'lY-on,  C. 

Bucolus,  bu'ko-lus,  C.  _ 

Buda,  bu'dil;  Ihinfiarian  boo-d3',.l/. 
Budalia,  bu-da'lY-d,  C. 

Buddha,  bd&d'dd,  II 
Budea,  bu-de'a;  -um,  -um,  C. 
Budini,  bu-di'ni,  C. 


sQn,  cQbe,  full ;  mobn,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  ligger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 

B.  Biblical;  C,  Classical;  E,  Egyptian;  H,  Hindoo;  21,  Modern;  E,  Norse.  [See  p.  092.1 
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Budoris.  bu-do'ris:  -rum,  -ruin,  C. 
Budukshan,  bud-uk-shan',  M. 
Budweia,  bobd'vls,  31 
Buenaventura,  bwa'na-vcn-too'rii: 

31 

Buena  Vista,  bwa'na-via'ta,  31 
Buen  Ayre,  bwen-i'ra,  31 
Buenos  Ayres,  bo/nus-a'riz;  in  Sp. 
bwVnos-i'res,  31. 

Buffon,  buf'nn,  in  F.  hoof-fox',  31. 
Bug,  boog,  31. 

Bugenes,  bu'je-nez,  C. 

Buhle,  boo'le,  31. 

Builth,  bilth,  31. 

Bukki,  buk'ki,  B. 

Bukkiah,  buk-ki'a,  B. 

Bui,  bul,  B. 

Bulgaria,  bOOl-ga'rY-d,  31. 

Bulgarin,  bdbl-ga'rin,  31. 

Bulis,  bu'lis,  C. 

Bulkh.  bulk,  31. 

Bullatius,  bul-la'shY-us,  C. 

Buller,  bdbl/er,  31. 

Bulliard,  bool-yiir',  31. 

Buliinger,  bdbl'ing-er  or -ing-gSr,  31. 
Bullione3,  bul-li'o-nez,  C. 

Biilow,  bue'lo,  31. 

Bulwer,  bcfol'wer,  31. 

Bumadua,  bu-ma'dus,  C. 

Bunaea,  bu-ne'a,  C. 

Bunah,  bu'na,  B. 

Buncombe,  bunk'um,  31. 
Eundelcund,  bun'del-kund',  31. 
Bunder  Abassee  or  Abassi,  bun'dPr- 
ab-as'se,  31. 

Bunima,  bu-ni'ma,  G. 

Bunni,  bun'ni,  B. 

Bunomea,  bu-no-me'd,  C. 

Bunsen,  bdbn'sn,  31. 

Euntzlau,  bdbnts'low,  31. 

Bunus,  bu'nus^C. 

Buonaparte,  boo-o/na-par'ta,  31. 
Buonarotti,  boo-o'na-rot'te,  31. 
Buonoinse,  bu-on'o-me,  C. 

Bupalu3,  bu'pa-lus,  C. 

Buphagus,  bu'fa-gus,  C. 

Buprasium,  bu-pra'shY-um,  Cl 
Bura,  bu'ra,  Cl 
Buraicus,  bu-ra'Y-kus,  C. 
Burckhardfc,  bSrk'liart,in(x.  bdbrk'- 
hart,  31. 

Burdett,  bPr-det',  31. 

Bur  digala,  ber-dig'a-ld,  Cl 
Burdwan,  bSrd'wun,  31. 

Burg,  bPrg,  in  G.  bobrg,  31. 

Burger,  buer'ger,  31. 

Burghley,  Burleigh,  ber'IY,  31. 
Burgk,  Dflbrk,  31. 

Burgos,  boor'gOs,  31. 

Burgoyne.  bPr-goin',  31. 

Burgundy,  bgr'gun-dY,  31. 
Burlamaqui,  buPr-lii-ma-ke',  31. 
Burleigh:  same  as  Burghley. 
Burlington,  bSr'Hng-tun,  31. 
Burnouf,  bugr-noof  ,  31. 
Burrampooter,  bur-ram-poo'i?r,  31. 
Burrhus,  bSr'rus,  C. 

Burrienus,  ber-ri-e'nus,  C. 

Bursa,  boor'sii,  31. 

Burscheid,  bdbr'shit;  in  A.Borcette, 
bor-set',  31. 

Bursio,  ber'sY-o,  C. 

Bury,  bSr'rY,  31. 

Busching,  bue'shing,  31. 

Bushire,  boo-sher'',  31. 

Busiris,  bu-si'ris,  C.  and  E. 

Bussy  d’ Amboise,  bu§-se'doN-bwaz, 
31. 

Bustamente,  boos-ta-men'ta,  31. 
Butes,  bu'tez,  C. 

Butherus,  bu-tlie'rus,  C. 

Buthoe,  bu'tho-e,  C. 
Buthrotum,bu-thro'tum;-tus,-tus,C. 
Buthyreus,  bu-thir'e-us,  C. 

Butoa,  bu'to-d,  C. 

Butones,  bu'to-nez,  C. 

Butorides,  lm-tor'Y-dez,  C. 

Butos,  bu'tos,  C. 

Bufctermere.  but'tPr-mer.  31 
Butuntum,  bu-tun'tum,  C. 


8m,  fame,  far,  pass 
B.  Biblical:  C,  Classical: 


Buz,  buz,  B. 

Buzeres,  bu-ze're/.,  <  ’. 

Buzi,  bu'zi,  B. 

Buzite,  buz'It,  B. 

I  Buzyges,  bu'zY-jez  or  bu-zi'jez,  C. 
Byblis,  bi'blis,  C. 

Bylliones,  bil-li'o-nez,  C. 
Bynkershoek,  bin'kgrs-hdbk,  31. 
Byrrhus,  bir'rus,  C. 

Byssatis,  bis-sa'tis,  C. 

Bysshe,  bish,  31. 

Byzacium,  bi-za'shY-um,  C. 
Byzantiacus,  biz-an-ti'a-kus,  C. 
Byzantium,  bi-zan'shY-um,  C.  Sf  31. 
Byzas,  bi'zas,  C. 

Eyzenus,  bi-ze'nus,  C. 

Byzeres,  bi-ze'rez,  C. 

Byze3,  bi'zez,  C. 

Byzia,  bizli'Y-u,  C. 


o. 

Caanthus,  ka-an'thus,  C. 

Cabades,  kab'a-dez,  c. 

Cabalaca,  ka-bal'a-cd,  C. 

Cabales,  kab'a-lez,  C. 

Caballero,  ka-biil-ya'ro,  31. 
Caballinus,  kab-al-li'nus,  G. 
Cabanis,  ka-bii-nes',  31. 

Cabarras,  kd-bdr'rfts,  31. 

Cabbon,  kab'bon,  B. 

Cabeles,  ka-be'lez,  C. 

Cabell,  kab'el,  31. 

Cabesus,  ka-be'sus,  C. 

Cabet,  ka-ba',  ,1/. 

Cabira,  ka-bi'rd,  C. 

Cabiria,  ka-bYr'Y-a.  C. 

Cabiris,  ka-bi'ris,  C. 

Cabool,  Caboul,  Catul,  Caubul,  or 
Kabul,  kd-buL'  or  ka-bbbl',  31. 
Cabot,  kab'ut;  in  It. Caboto,  kii-bo'- 
to,  31. 

Cabrera,  kii-bra'rii,  ,1/. 

Cabul,  ka'bul,  B._ 

Cabulistan,  ka-bOol/is-tiin':  same  at. 
j  Afghanistan,  31. 

Cabura,  ka-bu'rd,  C. 

Cabyle,  kab'Y-le  or  kn-bi'le,  C. 
Caca,  ka'kd,  C. 

Caccia,  kat'cha,  31. 

Caeeres,  ka'tha-res,  31 
Cachales,  kak'a-lfiz,  ('. 

Cachao,  kiiclr'a-o7 :  same  as  Ket- 
Ciio,  31. 

Cachias,  ka-she'iis:  same  as  Caxi- 
A s,  31. 

Cachoeira,  k ii-sho-a'c-ra;  same  as 
Canoe ira,  31 
Cacus,  ka'kus,  C. 

Cacyparis,  ka-sip'a-ris,  C. 

Cadara,  kad'a-rd,  C. 

Caddis,  kad'dis,  B. 

Cadena,  ka-de'na,  C. 

Cades,  ka'dez,  B. 

Cades-barne,  kn'dez-biir'ne,  B. 
Cadesh,  ka'desh,  B. 

Cadiz,  ka'diz,  in  Sp.  ka/deth,  31. 
Cadlenus,  kad-le'nus,  C. 

Cadmea,  kad-me'a;  -is,  -is,  C. 
Cadmiel,  kad'mY-el,  B. 

Cadmii,  kad-mi'i,  or  -mei,  -me'i,  C 
Cadmilus,  kad-mi'lus,  C. 

Caamione,  kad-mY-o'ne,  C. 
Cadogan,  kd-do'gan,  31 
Cadoudal,  ka-doo-diiK,  31 
Cadrema,  kail're-ma,  C. 

Cadrusi,  ka-dru'si,  C. 

Caduceus,  ka-du'ehe-us,  C. 

Cadurci,  kn-der'si,  C. 

Cadu3ci,  ka-dus'si,  C. 

Cadusi,  kn-du'si,  C. 

Cad'vallader,  kad-wal'ld-d5r,  31 
Cadytis,  kad'Y-tis,  G. 

Caecias,  se'shY-as,  C. 

Caecilia,  se-sil'Y-a,  C. 

Csecilianus,  se-siBY-a'nus,  C. 

Csecilii,  se-sil'Y-i,  C. 

Caecilus,  ses'Y-lus,  C. 


Caecina,  se-si'nk,  C. 

Caecubum,  sck'u-bum,  C. 

Cseculus,  sek'u-lus,  C. 

Caedicius,  se-dish'Y-us,  U. 

Csedicus,  sed'Y-kus,  C. 

Caedmon,  kad'mun,  31 
Caelia,  se'lY-a,  C. 

C^liculus,  se-lik'u-lu  7. 

Caeliolus,  se-li'o-lus,  C. 

Caelius,  se'lY-us,  C. 

Caen,  koN,  31. 

Caenae,  se'ne,  C. 

Caeneus,  se'ne-us  or  se'nus,  C. 
Caenides,  se-ni'dez,  C. 

Caenina,  se-ni'na,  C. 

Caenopolis,  se-nop'o-lis,  C. 

Caepio,  se'pY-o,  C. 

Caeratus,  se-ra'tus,  C. 

Caere,  se're,  G. 

Caeretes,  se-rert_ez,  C. 

Caerites,  ser'Y-tez,  C. 

Caermarthen.  kcr-nmr'ttien,  31. 
Caernarvon,  kSr-nar'vun,  31. 
Caesar,  se/zer,  B.  and  C. 

Caesarea,  ses-a-re'a,  B.  and  C. ,  C. 

Philippi,  -fil-ip'pi,  B. 

Caesareum,  ses-a-re'um,  C. 

Caesario,  se-sa'rY-o,  G. 

Caesarobriga,  ses/a-ro-bri,ga,  C. 
Casarodunum,  ses'a-ro-du'num,  C. 
Caesaromagus,  ses-k-rom'a-gus,  C. 
Caesena.  se-se'na,  C. 

Caesennius,  se-sen'nY-us,  C. 

Caesius,  se'shY-us,  C. 

Cassonia,  se-so'nY-a,  C. 

Caetobrix,  set'o-briks,  C. 

Caeyx,  se'iks,  C 
Cattraria,  kaf-fra  "rl-a,  31. 

Cagaco,  ka-ga'ko,  C. 

Cagliari,  kiil'ya-re,  31. 

Cagliostro,  kal-yos'tro,  31. 

Cagnoli,  kiin-yovle,  31 
Cahawba,  ka-lunr'lia,  31. 

Cahir  or  Caher,  ka'hfr  or  kar,  31. 
Cahokia,  ka-ho'kY-il,  31. 

Cahoos  or  Cahoes,  ka-hoz',  M. 
Cahors,  kii-6r',  31. 

Caia,  ka'yi,  C. 

Caiaphas.  ka'ya-fas, 

Caicinus,  ka-Y-si'nus,  C. 
l  Caicos,  kl'kbs,  31. 

\  Caicus,  ka-i'kus,  C. 

Caidareta,  ki-dii-ra'ta,  31 
i  Caieta,  ka'Y-e'ta,  C. 

Caillet,  kk-ya',  31 
Cain.  kSn,  B. 

Cainan,  ka-i'nan,  B. 

Cairngorm,  karn-gfirm',  31 
Cairns,  karns,  31 

Cairo,  in  U.  S.  ka'ro:  in  Enypt  kl' 
ro,  called  by  the  Arab  E  j.  Ka  h  ir  a, 
el-ka'he-rA,  31. 

Caius.  ka'yus,  C. ;  k5z,  31. 

Calaber,  kal'a-ber,  C. 

Calabria,  ka-la'brY-a,  C. ;  kn-la'- 
DrY-d  or  ka-la'brY-a,  31 
Calaguris,  kal-a-gu  Ms,  C. 
Calagurritani,  kaKa-ggr'rY-ta'ni,  C. 
Calah,  ka'ld,  B. 

Calahorra,  ka-la-or'rii,  31. 

Calais,  kal'a-is,  C. ;  kal'is,  in  F., 
kii-la',  31. 

Calamis,  kal'a-mis,  C1 
Calamites,  kal-n-mi'tez,  C. 
Yalamolalus.  kal-a-mol'a-lus,  B. 
Calamo3,  kal'a-mos;  -mus,  -mus,  C. 
Calamy,  kal'a-mY,  31. 

Calanus,  lca-la'nus  or  kal'a-nus  Cl 
Calaris,  kal'a-ris,  C. 

Calatayud,  ka-lii-ta-vood',  31. 
Calates,  kal'a-tez,  C. 

Calathana,  kal-a-tha'na,  C. 
Calathine,  kal-a-thi'ne,  C. 
Calathus.  kal'a-thus,  G. 

Calatia,  ka-la'shY-a,  C. 

Calatrava,  kii-lii-trii'vd,  31. 
Calaurea,  kal-aw-re'a  :  or  -lauria, 
kal-aw-rl'd  or  ka-law'rY-a,  C. 
Calavius,  ka-la'vY-us,  C. 

Calcagus,  kal-ka'gus,  C. 


or  operd,  fare  :  Pnd,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  jjdd,  tone,  fir; 
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Calcagiea.  kill'-  or  kul'ki-skuo,  3i 
Calcol,  kal'kol,  B. 

Calcutta,  kal-kut'ta,  ,1/. 

Caldas  da  Rainha,  kal'das-dii-ri 
en'yii,  31. 

Caldea,  kal-de'd,  B. 

Caldeans,  kal-de'anz,  B. 

Caldees,  kul'dez,  B. 

Calder,  kawl'der,  31. 

Calderon,  kiil-da-ron',  31. 

Cale.  ka'le,  C. 

Caleb,  ka'leb ;  C.-ephratah,  -el 
ra-ta,  B. 

Caledones,  ka-led'o-nSz,  C. 
Caledonia,  kal-e-do'nY-4,  C. 
Calentum,  ka-len'tum,  C. 
Calenus,  ka-le'nus,  C. 

Calerus,  ka-le'rus,  C. 

Cales,  ka'ISz,  C. 

Caleti,  kal'e-ti,  C. 

Caletor,  ka-le't6r,  C. 

Calhoun,  kal-hoon  3f. 

Caliadne,  ka-iY-ad'ne,  C. 

Calicosni,  kal-Y-se'ni,  C. 

Calicut,  kal'Y-kut,  At. 

Calidasa,  ka-le-da'si,  31. 

Calidius,  ka-lid'Y-us,  C. 

California,  kal-Y-J6r'nY-4,  M. 
Calignon,  kii-len-y6N',  31. 
Caligula,  ka-hg'u-la.  C. 

Calinus,  ka-li'nus,  C. 

Calipus.  kal'Y-pus,  C. 

Calipygis,  kal-Y-pi'jis,  C. 

Calitas,  kal'Y-tas,  B. 

Calkoen  Van  Beek,  kiil-kubn'vai 
bak,  M. 

Callaeschrus,  kal-les'krus,  C. 
Callaici,  kal-la'Y-si,  C. 

Callao,  kal-lii'o  or  kiil-vil'o,  3[. 
Callapooya,  kal-la-poo'ya,  M. 
Callatebus,  kal-la-te'bus,  C. 
Callatis,  kal-la'tis,  C. 

Callcott,  kawl'kut,  31. 

Callenus,  kal-le'nus,  C. 

Callet,  kal-la',  31. 

Calliade3,  kal-li'a-dez,  C. 
Callianira,  kal'lY-a-ni'ra.  C. 
Calliarus,  kal-li'a-rus,  C. 

Callias,  kal'lY-as,  C. 

Callibius,  kal-lib'Y-us,  C. 
Callicerus,  kal-lY-se'rus,  C. 
Callichorum,  kal-lik'o-rum,  C. 
Callicles,  kal'lY-klez,  C. 
Callicolona,  kal'lY-ko-l.o'na,  C. 
Callicoon,  kal-lik'o-on,  C. 
Callicrates,  kal-lik'ra-tez,  C. 
Callicratidas,  kal-lY-krat'Y-das,  C. 
Callidamates.  kal-lY-dam'a-tez,  C. 
Callidius,  kal-lid'Y-us,  C. 
Callidora,  kal-lY-do'ra,  C. 
Callidromus,  knl-lid'ro-mus,  C. 
Calligenes,  kal-lij'e-nez,  C. 
Calligetu3,  knl-lY-ie'tus,  C. 
Callijiton,  knl-lY-iI'ton,  C. 
Callignotus.  kal-lig-no'tus,  C. 
Callimachus,  kal-lim'a-kus,  C. 
Callimedes,  kal-lY-me'dez,  C. 
Callimedon,  kal-lim 'e-don,  C. 
Callinicus,  kal-ll-ni'kus,  C. 
Callirus.  kal-li'nus,  C. 
Calliodorus,  kal'lY-o-do'rus,  C. 
Calliope,  kal-li'o-pe,  C. 

Calliopea,  kal'lY-o-pe'a,  C. 
Callipatira,  kaKlY-pa-ti'ja,  C. 
Calliphanes,  kal-lii'a-nez,  C. 
Calliphon,  kal'lY-fon,  C. 
Callipidae,  kal-lip'Y-de,  C. 
Callipolis,  kal-lip'o-lis,  C. 
Callirhoe.  kal-lir'ho-e,  C. 

Calliste.  kal-lis'te,  C. 
Callisthenes,  kal-lis'the-nez,  B. 
Callistia,  kal-lis-ti'A.  C. 

Callisto,  kal-hs'to,  C. 
Callistomachus.kaklis-tom'a-kus, 
Cadistonicus,  kal-hs'to-ni'k'us,  C. 
Callistratus,  kal-lis'tra-tus,  C. 
Calitas,  kal'Y-tns,  B. 

Callixena,  kal-liks'e-na,  C. 
Callonitis,  knl-lo-ni'tis,  C. 
Calmet,  kal'met;  in  F.  kiil-ma',  1 


r.  !  Caine,  kiln,  31. 

Calneh,  kal'nC,  B. 

Calno,  kal'no,  B. 
i-  Calopus,  k:i_l'o-puB,  C. 

Calor,  ka'lor,  (’. 

Calpetus,  kal'pe-tus,  C. 

Calphi,  kal'fi,  B. 

Calpurnius,  kal-pSr'nY-us,  C. 
Caltagirone,  kiil-ta-ie-ro'ua,  .1/. 
Calucula,  ka-lu'ku-la,  C. 
Calusidius.  kal-u-sid'f-us,  C. 
Calvados,  kiil-vii-dos',  31. 

Calvary  kal'va-rY,  B. 

Calvert,  in  U.  S ■  kul'vgrt;  in  Eng. 
kal'vgrt,  31. 

I  Calvia,  kal'vY-a,  C. 

Calvina,  kal-vi'nd,  C. 

Calvisius,  knl-vish'Y-us,  C. 

Calybe,  kaKY-be,  C. 

Calybita,  kal-Y-bi'ta,  C. 
Caiycadnus,  kal-Y-kad'nus,  C. 
Calyce,  kal'Y-se,  C. 

Calydium,  ka-lid'Y-um,  C. 
i  Calydna,  ka-lid'na,  C. 

Calydon,  kal'Y-don,  C. 

Caiydonius,  kal-Y-do'nY-us,  C. 
Calymne,  ka-lim'ne,  C. 

Calynda,  ka-lin'da,  C. 

Calypso,  ka-lip'so,  C. 
Camalodunum,  kain/u-lo-du'num,f 
Camanche,  ka-man'chS.  31. 
Camaracum,  kam-a-ra'kum, 
Camarina,  kam-a-ri'na; -ne, -lie,  C. 
Camaritae^  kam-a-ri'te,  C. 
Cambaccres,  koN-ba'sa-res',  31. 
Cambalidus,  kam-bal'Y-dus.  C. 

I  Cambaules,  kam-baw'lcz,  ( 
Cambay,  kain-ba',  M. 

Cambodia,  kain-bo'dY-d,  or  Cam 
boge,  kani-b5j',  31. 

1  Cambodunum,  kam-bo-du'nmn,  C. 
Cambonum,  kam-bo'mim,  <  ’■ 

I  Cambray  or  Cambrai,  kiim-bra', 

,  Cambria,  kam'brY-a,  31. 

Cambridge,  kam'bri],  31. 
Cambronne,  kox-brdn',  31. 

\  Cambunii,  kam-bu'nY-T,  C. 
Cambyses,  kam-bi'sez,  C.  and  E. 
Camelani,  kam-e-la'ni,  <  \ 
Camelitae,  kam-e-li'te,  C. 

Camena  ka-me'na,  C. 
j  Camera,  kam'e-ra,  C. 

\  Camerinum,  kani-e-ri'num,  C. 
Cameron,  kam'gr-im,  31. 

Camertes,  ka-mer'tez,  C. 

Carneses,  kam'e-sez,  C. 

Camicus,  ka-mi'-  or  kam'Y-kus,  C. 
Camilla,  ka-mil'la,  C. 

Caminha,  ka-mSn'ya,  31. 

Camira,  ka-rni'ra  -,-ro,  -rus,  C. 

\  Camissares,  ka-mis'  sa-rez  or  kam- 
Y-sa'rez.  C. 

Camoenae,  ka-me'ne,  C. 

Camoens,  ka-mo'enz  or  kam'o-enz; 

in  Eg.  kii-nio'cNs,  .1/. 

Camon,  ka'mon,  B. 

Campagna,  kam-pan'yii,  31. 
Caropan,  koN-poN',  31. 

Carorania.  kam-pa'nY-A,  C. 
Campanus  kam-pa'nus,  C. 
Gampaspe  kam-pas'pe,  C. 
Campeachy,  kam-pe'chl;  in  3Iexico 
kani-pa'clm,  31. 

|  Campbell,  knm'el  or  kam'bel,  31. 

'  Campesus,  kani'pe-sus.  C. 

Campo  Basso,  kain'po-bas'so,  31. 
Campodunum,  kam-po-du'num,  C. 
Camponi,  kam-po'ni,  C. 

Campylus.  kam'pY-lus,  C. 
i  Camuccini  ka-moot-che'ne,  31. 

|  Camuni,  ka-mu'ni,  C. 

\  Camus  kii-mus',  31. 

\  Camusat.  kil-mu-za',  31. 

!  Cana,  ka'na,  B.  and  C. 
j  Canaan,  ka'na n  or  ka'na-an,  B. 

I  Canace,  kan'a-se,  C. 

\  Canache,  kan  'a-ke ;  -achus,  -a-kus,  C . 
\  Canada  kun'a-da,  31. 

Canse,  ka'ne,  C. 

Canajoharie,  kan'a-jodiSr'rY,  31. 


Canandaigua,  kan-an-da'g\va,  31. 
Cananore,  kan-4-ndr',  31. 

Canara,  kan'ii-ra,  31. 

Canaries,  ka-na'rez;  in  Si>.  Cana- 
rias.  ka^na're-as,  31. 

Canarii,  ka-na'rY-T,  C. 

Canasauga,  kan  a-saw'ga,  31. 
Canastoga,  kan-a-sto'ga,  31. 
Canathus.  kan'a-thus,  C. 
Canaveral,  ka-nav'gr-al,  31. 
Cancellieri  kan-cheFle-a're,  31. 
Candace,  kan'da-se,  B.  and  C. 

Can-  or  Kandahr  r,  kan-da-hiir',  31. 

■  Candari,  kan 'dr  rY,  C. 

Candaules.  kan-  iw'lez,  C. 
Candavia,  kan-n^'vY-a,  C. 

Candia.  krn'dY-a,  31. 

Candioni,  kan-di'o-ni,  C. 

Candiope,  kan-di'o-pe,  C. 

Canens,  ka'nenz,  C. 

Canephori,  ka-nef'o-ri,  C. 

Cancthus  kan'e-thus,  C. 
Caniculares.  ka-nik'u-la'rez,  C. 
Canidia  ka-nid'i-a,  C. 

Caninefates,  ka-nin'e-fa'tez,  C . 
Caninius.  ka-nin'Y-us,  C. 

Canius.  ka'nY-us,  C. 

Caurek  kan'ng,  B. 

Cannes,  kan,  31. 
i  Cannonus,  kan-no'ntis,  C. 
Cannouchee,  kan-noo'che,  31. 
Canobus,  ka-no'bus,  C. 

Canonicut,  ka-non'Y-knt,  31. 
Caropicum,  ka-nop'Y-kum,  C. 
Canopus,  ka-no'pus,  C. 

Canova.  ka-no'vii,  31. 

Canrobert,  kox-ro-bdr',  31. 
Car.tabri,  kan'ta-bri,  C. 

Cantabria,  knn-ta'brY-ii,  C. 

Cantal,  koN-tiil',  31. 

Cantemir  or  Kantemir,  kan'tD-mu 
or  kiin'tf-mer,  31. 

Canterbury,  kan'ter-bcr-Y,  31 
Cantharolethron,  kan  -  Ilia  -  rol'e- 
tlivon,  C. 

Cantharus,  kan'tlm-rus,  C. 
Canthela,  kan-the'la,  C. 

Car. tire.  Cantyre,  kan-tTr',  31. 
Cantium.  knn'.sliY-uni,  C. 

Canton,  in  China,  kan'ton;  in  U.  S. 
kan'tun,  31. 

Canuleia,  kan-u-le'ya;  -leius.  -ic'- 
yus,  C. 

Canusium,  ka-nu'shY-um,  <’. 
Canute,  ka-nut',  31. 

Capaneus,  ka-pa'ne-us  or  kap'a- 
nus,  C. 

Cape  Breton,  kap-brit'n,  31. 
Capefigue.  kaii-lec',  31. 

Cape  Girardeau,  kilp'  je-riir-do',  31. 
Cape  Haitien,  kap-ha'te-en;  in  F. 

kfip-a'e-te-ax',  31. 

Capel.  kap'el,  31. 

1  Capella.  ka-pel'la,  C. 

Capena.  ka-pc'na;  -nas;  -ni,  C. 

Cape  Palmas,  kap-pal'm&s,  31. 
Capernaum,  kn-pSi  'na-uni,  B. 
Capet,  ka'pet:  in  F.  kii  pa',  31. 
i  Capetus.  kap'e-tus,  C. 

Capkareus.  ka-fa're-us  or  -rus,  C. 

,  Capharselamah,  kaf'ar-sal'a-mi,  B. 
Caphenatha,  ka-fen'a-thd,  B. 
Capheris.  ka-fe'ris,  C. 

Caphira,  ku  fi'ra,  B. 

Capliisodorus.  ka-fis'o-do'rus,  C. 

;  Caphtor.  kai'tor,  B. 

Caphtorim,  kai'to-rim,  B. 

Caphyae,  ka-fi'e,  C. 

Capissa,  kn-pis'sa,  C. 

Capitanata.  kii-pe-ta-na'tii,  31. 
Capito.  knp'Y-to,  C. 

Capitolinus,  kap'Y-to-li'nus.  C. 
Capitolium,  kap-Y-to'lY-um,  C. 

Capo  d'Istria,  ka'po-dis'tre-a,  also 
Capodistrias,  ka-po-dis'tre-iis,  31. 
Capori,  kap'o-ri,  C. 

Capotes,  ka-po'tez,  C. 

Cappadoces,  kap-pad'o-sez,  C. 
Cappadocia,  kap  -  pa  -  do'shl-d,  B. 
and  C. 


stin,  cQbe,  fyll ;  moon,  fd6t;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  lpk,  then,  boxbox,  cliair,  get. 

B,  Biblical;  C\  Classical;  E,  Egyptian;  II,  Hindoo;  31,  Modern;  N,  Norse.  [Sec  p.  0'J2.] 
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Cappadox,  kap'pa-doks,  C. 
Capraria,  ka-pra'rY-a,  C. 

Caprese,  ka'pre-c,  C. 

Capri,  kii'pre,  11. 

Capricornus,  kap-rY-kor'nus,  C. 
Caprima,  ka-pri'ma,  C. 

Capripedes,  ka-prip'e-dez,  C. 
Caprotina,  kap-ro-ti'na,  C. 

Caprus,  ka'prus,  C. 

Capsage,  kap'sa-je,  C.  _ 

Capua,  kap'u-a,  C. ;  ka'poo-ii,  J I. 
Capya,  ka'pis,  C. 

Caqueta,  ka-ka'tii.  J /. 

Carabasion,  khr'a-ba'zY-on,  B. 
Carabis,  khr'a-bis,  C. 

Caracalla,  k&r-a-kal'la,  C. 

Caracas  or  Caraccas,  ka-rak'kas;  in 
Sp.  ka-ra'kas,  11. 

Caracates,  k&r-a-ka'tSz,  C. 

Caracci  or  Carracci,  ka-riit'che,  II. 
Caractacus,  ka-rak'ta-kus,  C. 
Caradoc,  ka-ra'dok,  M. 

Caraeus,  ka-re'us,  C. 

Caraglio,  ka-riil'yo,  C. 

Caralis,  k&r'a-lis,  C. 

Caramalus,  k&r-a-ma'lus,  C. 
Caraman,  kar-ii-man',  11. 
Caramania,  k&r-a-ma'ne-a,  M. 
Carambis,  ka-ram'bis,  C. 
Carantonus,  ka-ran'to-nus,  C. 
Caranus,  ka-ra'-  or  kfir'a-nus,  C. 
Carausius,  ka-raw'shY-us,  C. 
Caravaggio,  ka-ra-viid'io,  If. 
CarboneSj  kiir-bo'nez,  V. 

Carbula,  kar'bu-la,  C. 

Carcas,  kar'kas,  B. 

Carcassonne,  kar-kas-son',  If. 
Carchamis,  kar'ka-mis,  B. 
Carchedon,  kiir-ke'don,  C. 
Carchemish,  kur'ke-mish,  B. 
Carcinus,  kiir'si-iius,  C. 

Cardaces,  kiir-da'sez,  C. 
Cardamene,  kiir-da-me'ne,  C. 
Cardamyle,  kiir-dam'Y-le,  ( '. 
Cardan,  kiir'dan;  L.  Cardanus,  -da'- 
nus;  It.  Cardano,  -dii'no,  M. 
Cardenas,  kiir-da'niis,  M. 

Cardesus.  kiir-de'sus,  C. 

Cardia,  kiir'dY-a,  C. 

Cardiff  or  Caerdiff,  kiir'dif,  M. 
Cardiganshire,  kar'dY-gan-slier,  J I. 
Cardona,  kiir-do'na,  If. 

Carduae,  kar'du-e,  C. 

Carduchi,  kar-du'ki,  (’. 

Cardytus,  kiir-di'tus,  C. 

';areah,  ka-re'a,  B. 

Careme,  ka-rain',  M. 

Cares,  ka'riiz,  ('. 

Caresa,  kSr'c-sa,  C. 

Caresene,  k&r-c-se'uc,  < 

Caressus,  ka-res'sus,  C. 

Caresus,  ka-re'sus,  C. 

Carew,  ka-roo',  M. 

Caria,  ka'rY-a,  B.  and  C- 
Cariaco,  ka-re-ix'ko,  If. 

Caribbean  Sea,  kar-ib-be'an-se',  If. 
Caribbee  Islands,  kar'ib-be-H'- 
andz, If. 

Carilla,  ka-ril'ld,  C. 

Carinae,  ka-ri'ne,  C. 

Carinthia.  kd-rin'thY-a,  If. 

Carion,  ka-ri'on,  Cl 
Cariscus,  lca-ris'kus,  C. 

Carlen,  kar-tan',  11. 

Carlisle,  kar-llK,  If. 

Carlo-  or  Karlowitz,  kiir'lo-vits,  If. 
Carlsbad  or  Karlsbad,  kiirlz'bad, 
in  G.  karls'biit,  11. 

Carlscrona,  karls-kroo'na,  or  Carls 
croon,  kiirl  s'  kroon,  II. 

Carls-  or  Karlsruhe,  kiirls'rdo,  II. 
Carlyle,  kiir'lil  or  kar-lil',  11. 
Carmagnola,  kiir-man-yo'la,  If. 
Carmani,  kar-ma'ni,  C. 

Carmania,  kar-ma'nY-a,  C. 
Carmanians,  kiir-ma'nY-ans,  B. 
Carmanor,  kar-ma'nor,  C. 

Carme,  kiir'nie,  B. 

Carmel,  kar'mel,  />. 

Carmelus,  kiir-me'lus,  C. 


Carmenta,  kiir-rnen'ta;  -tis,  -tis,  C. 
Carmentales,  kiir-men-ta'lez,  C. 
Carmi,  kar'mi,  B. 

Carmichael,  kiir-nii'kel  or  kiir'mi- 
kel,  If. 

Carnaim,  kiir'na-im,  B. 

Carnatic,  kiir-nat'ik,  11. 

[  Carnea,  kiir'ne-a,  C. 

Carneades,  kiir-ne'a-dez,  C. 
Carneia,  kar-ne'ya;  -nia,  -m'a;  or 
-nea,  -ne'a,  C. 

Carneus,  kar-ne'us,  C. 

Carniola,  kar-nY-o'la;  in  G.  Krain, 
krin,  Ml 

Carnion,  kar'nY-on,  B. 

Carnones,  kiir'no-nez,  C. 

Carnot,  kar-uo',  11. 

Carnutes,  kar-nu'tez,  C. 

Carnutum,  kar-nu'tum,  C. 
Carolina,  kar-o-li'na,  II. 

Carolus  (=-CnAKLES)Lkar/ro-lus,  C. 
Carondelet,  ka-ro.N'd-la',  If. 
Caroscepi,  k&r-os-se'pi,  C. 
Carpaccio,  kar-pat'cho.  If. 
Carpasia,  kiir-pa-si'a,  G. 

Carpates,  kar'pa-tez,  C. 
Carpathian,  kiir-pa'lhY-an,  If. 
Carpathus,  kar'pa-thus,  C. 

Carpeia,  kar-ne'ya,  C. 

Carpentaria,  kiir-pen-ta'rY-a,  If. 
Carpentier,  kar-poN/te-a/r,  If. 
Carpentras,  kar-poN-triis',  If. 
Carpetani,  kiir-pe-ta'ni,  C. 
Carphasalama,  kiir-fa-sal'fi-nia,  B. 
Carpia,  kiir-pi'a,  C. 

Carpocrates,  kiir-pok'ra-tez,  C. 
Carpophora,  kar-pof'o-ra,  C. 
Carpus,  kar'pus,  B. 

Carradori,  kiir-ra-do're,  If. 

Carrara,  kar-ra'rii,  II. 
Carrickfergus,  khr'rik-fer'gus,  .)/. 
Carrinates,  k&r-rY-na'tez,  C. 
Carruca,  kar-ru'ka.  C. 

’  Carrucci,  kar-root'che.  If. 

;  Carseoli,  kiir-se'o-li,  (  '. 

Carshalton,  kas-haw'tun,  It. 
Carshena,  kar-she'na,  B. 
j  Cartagena,  kiir-ta-je'na,  in  Bp.  kar- 
|  ta-ha'na,  11. 

Cartago,  kar-ta'go.  If. 

Cartalias,  kiir-ta'lY-as,  C. 

Cartare,  kar'ta-re,  ('. 

Carteia,  kar-te'ya,  (!. 

Cartenus,  kiir'te-nus,  C. 

Carteret,  kar'ter-et,  .1/. 

Carthaea,  kar-the'a,  C. 
Carthaginienses,  kiir-t  ha j'Y-nY-c  n  '- 
sez,  L  ’. 

Carthago,  k'ar-tha'go,  <  ’■ 

Carthalo,  kar'tha-lo,  (.’■ 

Carthasis,  kar'tha-sif,  C. 

Carthea,  kar-tbc'a,  C. 

!  Carus,  ka'rus,  C. 
j  Carvajal,  kar-va-hal'.  If 
Carvilius,  kiir-vil'Y-us,  C. 

Carya,  ka'rY-a;  -ryae,  -rY-c,  C. 
Caryatae,  ka-rY-a'te,  C. 

Caryatides,  ka-rY-at'Y-dez,  C. 
Caryones,  ka-ri'o-nez,  C. 

Carysteus,  kar-is-te'us,  C. 

Carystius,  ka-ris'tY-us;  -tus,  -tus,  C. 
Caryum,  ka'rY-um,  C. 

Casale,  ka-sa'le,  C. :  kii-sii'la,  If. 


Casaubon,  ka-saw'bun,  II. 

Casbin  or  Kazbin,  kaz'bm,  in  Per¬ 
sian  kiis-ben'.  If. 

Cascellius,  kas-sel'lY-us,  C. 

Caserta  or  C.  Nuova,  kii-ser'tii-noo- 
o'vii,  11. 

Cashgar  or  Kashgar,  kash-giir'.  If. 
Cashmere,  Kashmire,  kash-mer',  11. 
Casilinum,  kas-Y-li'num,  C. 
Casimir,  kas'e-mer.  If. 

Casina,  kas'Y-na,  C. 

Casini,  ka-ze'ne,  M. 

Casinum,  ka-si'num,  C. 

Casiphia,  ka-sif'Y-a,  B. 

Casius,  ka'shY-us,  C. 


Casleu,  kas'lu,  B. 

Casluhim,  kas'lu-him,  B. 

Casmena,  kas'rue-na,  C. 

Casperia,  kas-pe'rY-a,  C. 

Casperula,  kas-per'u-la,  C. 
Casphon,  kas'fon,  B. 

Casphor,  kas'ior,  B. 

Caspian,  kas'pY-an,  If. 

Caspiana,  kas-pY-a'na,  C. 

Caspii,  kas'pY-I,  C. 

Caspira,  kas-pi'ra,  C. 

1  Ca3pi3,  kas'pis,  B. 

Caspium,  kas'pY-um,  C. 
Cas3andane.  kas-san-da'ne,  C. 
Cassandra,  kas-san'dra,  C. 

\  Cassandria,  kas-san-dri'a,  C. 
Cassel,  kas'sl.  If. 

Casaia,  kas'shd,  C. 

Cassianus,  kas-sliY-a'nus,  C. 
Cassini,  kiis-se'ne,  If. 

Cassiodorus,  kas'shi-o-do'rus,  C. 
Cassiope,  lcas-si'o-pe,  or  CaBsiopea, 
kas/shY-o-pe'a,  0. 

Cassiquiari,  ka'se-ke-a're,  If. 
Cassitera,  kas-sit'e-ra,  C. 
Cassiterides,  kas-sY-ter'Y-dez,  C. 
Cassivelaunus.kas'sY-ve-law'nus.C. 
Cassope,  kas-so'pe,  C. 

Cassotis,  kas-so'tis,  C. 

Castabala,  kas-tab'a-la,  C. 
Castabus,  kas'ta-bus,  (J. 
Castaglione,_kas-tal-yo'na,  or  Cas- 
tiglione,  -tel-vo'na,  11. 

Castagno,  kas-tiin'yo,  If. 

Castalia,  kas-ta'lY-i,  or  Castalius 
Fons,  kas-ta'lY-us-ionz,  C. 
Castalis,  kas'ta-lis,  C. 

Castanaea,  kas-ta-nc'a,  C. 

Castanos,  kiis-tan'yos,  If. 
Castelnau,  kas-tel-no',  II. 
Castelnaudary.kiis'tel-nodla-re',  M. 
Castel  Vetrano.kas-tekva-tra'no.J/. 
Casthanaea,  kas-tha-ne'a,  C. 
Casthenes,  kas'thc-nez,  C. 
Castianira,  kas'tY-a-ni'ra,  ( 
Castiglione,  kas-tel-yo'na,  If. 
Castile^  kas-tel'  ;  in  Bp.  Castilla, 
kas-tel'yii,  If. 

Castine,  kas-ten',  If. 

Castlebar,  kas-sl-bar',  M. 
Castlereagh,  kas-sl-ra'.  If. 

Castolus,  kas-to'lus,  C. 

Castor,  kas'tor,  B.  and  C. 

Castores,  kas'to-rez,  C. 

Castren,  kiis-tran',  II. 

Castres,  kiist’r,  11. 

Castricus,  kas'trY-ku«,  C. 

Castro  Giovanni,  kas'tro-jo-viin'ne, 

11. 

Castruccio,  kas-troot'cho,  If 
Castulo,  kas'tu-lo,  C. 

Casuentillani,  kas-u-en'til-la'ni,  C. 
Catabamba,  ka-ta-bam'ba,  If. 
Catabanes,  kat-a-ba'nez,  C. 
Catabeni,  kat-a-be'ni,  C. 
Catacecaumene,  kat'a-se-caw'm  S' 
ne,  C. 

Cataclothes,  kat-a-klo'thez,  C. 
Catadupa,  kat-a-du'pd,  C.  _ 
Catahoula  or  -hoola,  kat-il-hoo'la,  If. 
Catalani,  kii-tii-la'ne,  If. 

Catalonia.  kat-n-lo'nY-a,  in  Sp.  Ca- 


Oatania,  kii-ta'iie-ii.  If. 

Catanzaro,  ka-tiin-zii'ro.  11. 
Cataones,  ka-ta'o-nez,  C. 

Cataonia,  kat-a-o'nY-a,  C. 
Catarrhactez,  kat-ar-rak'tez,  C. 

:  Catarrhytus,  ka-thr'rY  tus,  C. 
Catazeti,  kat-a-ze'ti,  C. 

Cateau  Cambr^sis,  kii-to'koN-bra- 
ze',  If. 

Categat  or  Kattegat,  kat'e-gat,  If. 
Catenes,  kat'e-nez,  C. 

Cathsea,  ka-the'A,  C. 

Cathari,  kath'a-ri,  C. 

Cathua,  ka-thu'a,  B. 

Catienus,  ka-shY-e'nus,  C. 


Uni,  lame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  2nd,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  ice ;  8dd,  tone,  6r ; 

B.  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  If,  Hindoo  ;  If,  Modern  ;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  CJ2.J 


taluna,  ka-ta-locin'yii,  If. 
CasalMaggiore.ka-sal'mad-jo'ra,.!/  Catamenteles,  kat-a-men'te-lez,  C. 
Casanova,  kii-zii-no'va,  11.  Catana,  kat'a-na,  C. 
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Catilina,  kut'T-ll'na,  (=  Catilixe, 
kat'Y-lIn),  C. 

CatiliUB,  ka-til'Y-us,  C. 

Catillus.  ka-til'lus,  or  Catilus.  kat'- 
Y-lus,  C. 

Catina,  kat'Y-mi,  ('. 

Catius,  ka'shY-us,  ('. 

Cattnando,  Katmandou.  nr  Khat- 
mandu,  kat-man'ddo, .)/. 

Cato,  ka'to,  G. 

Catobriga.  kat-o-bri'ga,  C. 

Catorce,  kii-tor'sa,  31. 

Catreus,  ka'tre-us  or  ka'trus,  C. 
Cattaraugus,  kat-ta-raw'gus,  .)/. 
Cattaro,  kiit-ta'ro,  31. 

Catuliana.  kat/u-ll-a'na,  C. 
Catullus,  ka-tuKlus,  C. 

Catulus,  kat'u-lus,  C. 

Caturiges,  ka-tu-ri'jez,  G. 

Caubul,  kaw-bool'  (=  Cabool),  3f. 
Caucasus,  kaw'ka-sus,  C.  and  31. 
Cauchy,  ko-she',  3f. 

Caucouea,  kaw-ko-ne'a ;  -nia.-ni'a,  C. 
Caucones,  kaw-ko'nez,  C. 

Caudinus,  kaw-di'nus,  C. 

Caudium,  kaw'dY-um.  C. 
Caulaincourt,  ko-lax'koor',  31. 
Caulonia,  kawdo'nY-a,  C. 

Caunes,  Les,  la-k5n,  31. 

Caunil,  kaw'nY-I;  -nius,  -nY-us;  -nus, 
-nus,  C. 

Cauros,  kaw'ros,  C. 

Cava,  kii'vii,  M. 

Cavaignac,  ka-ven-yak',  31. 
Cavalieri,  ka-va-le-a'i-e,  31. 

Cavan,  F.  ka-vox';  in  Ir.  kav'an,  31. 
Cavares,  kav'a-rez,  C. 

Cavarillus,  kav-a-ril'lus,  C. 
Cavarinus,  kav-a-ri'nus,  C. 
Cavendish,  kav'cn-dish,  or  Candish, 
kan'dish,  31. 

Cavery  or  Cauvery,  kaw'ver-e,  31. 
Cavii,  ka'vY-I,  C. 

Cavour,  ka-voor',  31. 

Cawnpore,  kawn-p5r',  31. 
Caxamarca,  kaks-a-mar'ka  ;  in  Sp.  1 
ka-hii-mar'ka,  31. 

Cayias  or  Cachias,  ka-she'as,  31.  \ 

Caxo-  or  Cachoeira,  ka-sho-a'c-rii,  31.  i 
Cayci,  ka-i'sT,  or  Chauci.  kaw'si,C.  ' 
Cayenne,  ki-en',  31. 

Cayes,  ka,  31. 

Caylus,  ka-lfis',  31. 

Cayster,  ka-is'ter;  -trus, -is'trus^1. 
Cayuga,  ka-yoo'ga,  31. 

Cazales,  ka-za-les',  31. 

Cazeca,  kaz'e-ku,  ('. 

Cazenovia,  kaz-eu-o'vT-a,  .1/. 

Cea,  sc'i,  C. 

Meades,  se'a-dSz,  ( 

C«an  Bermudez,  tha  anther  moo'- 
deth,  31. 

reara.  Same  as  Cura. 

Ceba,  se'ba,  C. 

Ceballinus,  seb-al-li'nus,  C. 

Cefces,  sc'bSz,  C. 

Cetren,  se'brcn,  C. 

Cetrene,  sc-bre'ne;  -nla,  -nT-a;  -nis, 
-nis,  C. 

Cebriones.  se-bri'o-nez,  C. 

Cebrus,  se'brus,  C, 

Cebu,  sc-boo'  (=  Zebu),  31. 

Cecchi,  chek'ko,  31. 

Cecides,  se-si'dez,  C. 

Cecil,  sis'il  or  ses'il,  31. 

Cecilius,  se-sil'Y-us,  C. 

Cecina,  se-si'na,  C. 

Cecinna,  sc-sin'nft,  C. 

Cecropia,  se-kro'pY-a,  C. 

Cecropidse,  se-krop'Y-dc,  G. 

Cecropis,  sek'ro-pis.  < 

Cecrops,  se'krops,  C. 

Cecryphalea,  sek'rY-fn-le'A,  C. 
Cecryphalos,  se-krif'a-los,  ('. 
Cecryphes,  sek're-fez,  C. 

Cedreae,  se'dre-e  or  se-dre'e,  also 
Cedriae,  -dri'e,  C. 

Cedreatis,  se-dre-a'tis,  C. 

Cedrenus,  se-dre'nus,  C. 

Cedriae,  se-dri'e,  C. 


Cedron,  se'dron.  11. 

Cefalu,  clief-a-ldo',  31. 

Ceglusa,  se-glu'su  or  seg'lu-sa,  C. 
Cei.  sc'i,  C. 

Ceilan,  se'lan,  P>. 

Celadon,  scl'a-don:  adus,  -a-dus,  C, 
Celaenae,  se-le'ue;  -no,  -no,  ( '. 

Celeae,  se'le-e,  < 

Celebes,  sel'c-biz,  31. 

Celedones,  se-led'o-nSz,  G. 

Celeia,  Be-le'ya,  C. 

Celelates,  sel-c-la't5z,  C. 

Celenderis,  se-len'de-ris,  C. 
Celenna,  se-len'nd,  (  '. 

Celer,  se'I?r,  C. 

Celeres,  sel'e-rez,  C. 

Celer ina,  sel-e-ri'na,  (’. 

Celetrum,  sel'c-trum,  C. 

Celeus,  se'lc-us,  C. 

Celle  or  Zelle,  tscl'lP,  31. 

Cellini,  chel-le'ne,  31. 

Celonae,  sel'o-ne  ;  -nes,  -ucz,  C. 
Celosyria,  sel-o-sYr'i-a,  B. 

Celtiber,  sel'tY-ber,  C. 

Celtiberes,  sel-tY-be'rSz;  -ri,  -ri,  C. 
i  Celtica,  sel'tY-ka  ;  -ci,  -si,  C. 
j  Celtoscythae,  sel-tos'sY-thc,  C. 
j  Cema,  se'ma,  C. 
i  Cemmenus,  sem'me-nus,  C. 
Cenabum,  sen'a-bum,  C. 

Cenaeum,  se-ne'um,  C. 

Cenchrea,  sen'kre-a.  1>. 

Cenchreae,  sen'krc-c,  C. 

Cenchreis,  sen-krc'is,  C. 

Cenchreus,  sen-kre^us  ;  or  -chrius, 
-kri'us,  C. 

Cenci,  chen'chc,  31. 

Cendebeus,  sen-de-be/'us,  11. 
Cenespolis,  se-ncs'po-lis,  ('. 
Cenetium,  sc-ne'shY-um,  C. 
Cenimagni.  scn-Y-mag'ni,  C. 

Cenina,  se-ni'na,  C. 

Cenines,  se-ni'nEz,  C. 

Cenis,  sen'is  or  se-ne',  31. 

Cenomani,  sen-o-ma'ni,  C. 

Censores,  sen-so/rez,  C. 

Censorinus,  sen-so-ri'nus,  C. 
Centaretus,  sen-ta-re'tus,  C. 
Centauri,  sen-taw'ri,  C. 
Centauricua,  sen-taw 'rY-kus,  C. 
Centimanus.  sen-tim'a-nus,  ( '. 
Centlivre,  sent-le'ver  or  -liv'er.  31. 
Centobrica,  sen-to-bri'ka;  or  -briga, 
-bri^ga,  C. 

Centores,  scn'to-rez,  C. 

Centoripa,  seu-tbr'Y-pA;  or  -ipe,  -Y- 
pc,  C. 

Centrites,  Bcu-tri'tSz, 

Centrones,  seu-tro'nez,  C. 
Centronius,  seii-tro'nY-uf,  < 
Centumvirt,  sen-tum'vY-rl,  C. 
Centuria,  sen-turrY-a,  C. 

Centuripa,  sen-turrY-pd  or  -psp.-pe.  C 
Centuripini,  sen-tu/rY-pi'ni,  C. 

Ceos,  pe'os,  C. 

Cephalae,  sef'a-le,  C, 

Cephallen,  sc-fal'len,  (  . 

Cephalena,  sef-a-lc'na,  C. 
Cephallenia,  scf-al-le'nY-i,  C. 
Cephalo  or  -alon,  sef'a-lon,  C. 
Cephalcedias,  scf-a-lc'dY-as,  C. 
Cephalosdis.  sef-a-le'dis  ;  -loedium, 
-le'dY-um,  C. 

Cephalon.  sef'a-lon,  C. 

Cephalonia,  sef-a-lo'nY-ii,  C.  and  31.;  j 
in  It.  chef-d-lon'e-ii ;  in  Modern  \ 
Gr.  kef-ii-lo-ne'ii,  31. 

Cephalotomi,  sef-a-lot'o-mi,  C. 
Cephalus,  sef'a-lus,  C. 

Cephas,  se'fas,  B. 

Cepheis,  se-fe'is,  <\ 

Cephenes,  sc-fc'nez,  C. 

Cepheus,  se'fe-us  or  se'fQs,  C. 
Cephisia,  se-fizh'Y-a,  C. 

Cephisiades,  sef-Y-sI'a-dez,  C. 
Cephiso,  se-fi'so,  C. 
Cephisodorus.se-fis'o-do'rTis,  C. 
Cephisodotus,  sef-Y-sod'o-ttis.  ('. 
Cephisus,  se-fl'sus,  or  Cephissus, 
se-fis'sus,  C. 


Cephren,  se'fren,  C. 

Cepio,  se'pY-<>,  C. 

Ceraca,  ser'a-ka,  C. 

Ceram,  se-ram',  Pg.  scr-rowN',  31. 
Ceramicus,  ser-a-mi'kus,  C. 

.  Ceramium,  se-ra'inY-um,  C. 
Ceramus,  sCr'a-mus,  C. 

Ceras,  se'ras,  B. 

Cerasus,  sSr'a-sus,  C. 

Cerata,  sCr'a-ta,  (J. 

J  Cerathus,  se-ra^thus,  C. 

Ceraton,  se-ra'ton  ;  -tu3,  -tus,  C 
Ceraunia,  se-raw'nY-a,  C. 

Cerbalus,  s5r'ba-lus,  C. 

]  Cerfcerion,  sgr-bc'rl-on,  <’. 
Cerberus,  sgr'be-rus,  C. 

Cercaphus,  sgr'ka-ius,  ( 
Cercasorum,  sgr-ka-so'rum  or  sc r 
kas'o-rum,  C. 

Cerceis,  sgr-se'is,  C. 

Cercestes,  Ber-ses'tCz,  (’. 

Cercetae,  scr-  se-tc,  C. 

I  Cercidas,  ser'sY-das,  C. 

Cercina,  ser-si'na,  or  -cinna,  - sin '• 
nd,  C. 

Cercinium,  sSr-sin'Y-um,  C. 
Cercius,  sgr'sliY-us,  C. 

Cercolas,  ser'ko-las,  C. 

Cercopes,  ser-ko'pez,  C. 

Cercyon,  sSr'sY-on,  C. 

Cercyra,  ser-si'ra,  C. 
i  Cerdous,  sgr-do'us,  C. 

Cerdylium,  sgr-dil'Y-um,  6’ 
Cerealia,  se-re-a'lY-a,  C. 
i  Cereatini,  se're-a-ti'ni,  G. 

Cores,  se'rez,  C. 

]  Ceressus,  sc-res'sus,  C. 

Ceretae,  scr'c-tc,  C. 

J  Ceretes,  se-re'tez,  C. 

|  Cereus,  sc'rc-us  or  se'rQs,  (7. 
Cerialis,  sc-rY-a'lis,  C. 

Cerigo,  chcr'e-go,  M. 

Cerilli,  se-ril'li,  C. 

Cerinthus,  se-rin'thus,  C. 

Cerites,  scr'Y-tez,  C. 

Cermalus,  sgr'ma-lus,  C. 
Ceropassades,  scr-o-pas'sa-dez,  C. 
Cerosus,  6e-ro'sus,  C. 

Cerpheres,  ser'fe-rez,  C. 

Cerretani,  scr-rc-ta'ni,  C. 
Cersobleptes,  sgr-so-blep'tcz,  C. 
Certima,  sgr'tY-ma,  C. 

Certonium,  ser-to'nY-um, 

;  Certonus,  ser-to'nus,  C. 

Cervantes  Saavedra,  tCr-  van^tcz- 
sii-vcd'ra,  31. 

Cervera,  sCr-va'rii,  3f. 

Cervia,  chCr'vY-a,  J/. 

Ceryces,  sc-ri'sSz,  C. 

Ceryceum,  6?r-Y-se'um,  < 

Ceryciu3,  se-rish'Y-us,  C 
Cerymica,  sffr-Y-mi'ka  ,  ( 

Cerynea,  eCr-Y-ne'd,  (J. 

Cerycites,  eSr-Y-nl'tez,  1 
Cesar,  se'zSr,  £. 

Cesarea,  ses-a -re'a  •,  0.  Philippi, 
-fY-lip'pT,  B. 

Cesari,  cna'za-re,  31. 

Cesarottl,  cha-za-rot'te,  31. 
Cesellius,  sc-seinY-us,  C. 

Cesena,  cha-sa'nii,  31. 

Cesi,  cha'ze,  M. 

Cessero,  ses'se-ro,  C. 

Cestrinus,  ses-tri'nus,  C. 

Cetab, se'tab,  B. 

Cetei,  se-te'i,  C. 

Cethegus,  se-the'gus,  C. 

Cetius,  sc'shY-us,  C. 

Ceus,  se'us,  C. 

Ceuta,  su'ta  ;  in  Sp.  tha'oo-ta,  31. 
Ceutrones,  su-tro'nez,  C. 

Cevennes,  sa-ven',  M. 

Ceylon,  se'lon  or  sY-lon',  31. 

Ceyx,  se'iks,  C. 

Chabert,  shii-bar',  31. 

Chaberus,  ka-be'rus,  C. 

Chabinus,  ka-bi'nus,  C. 

Chabora,  ka-bo'rd,  C. 

Chabrias,  ka'brY-as,  C. 

Chabris,  ka'bris,  B. 


sun,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxbox,  chair,  got. 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  A,  Egyptian  ;  //,  Hindoo;  31,  Modern  ;  A,  Norse.  [See  p.  692.] 
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Chabryis,  ka'brt-is,  C. 

Chadias,  ka'dY-as,  B. 

Chaereas,  ke're-as,  B.  and  ('. 
Chaerebulus,  ker-e-bu'lus,  C. 
Chaireclides,  ker-e-kli'dez,  C. 
Chaeredemus,  k5r-e-de'mus,  C. 
Chaeremenes,  ke-rem'e-nez,  C. 
Chseremon,  ke-re'mon,  C. 
Charephon,  kfr'e-ion,  C. 
Chaerestratus,  ke-res'tra-tus,  C. 
Chaerippus,  ke-np'pus,  C. 

Charo  ke'ro,  C. 

Chaerolas,  k5r'o-las,  C. 

Chseroi.ea,  ker-o-ne'a,  C. 

Chagres,  cha'gres,  Jf 
Chalaum,  ka-le'um,  C. 

Chalcsea,  -cea,  kal-se'a,  C. 
Chalcedon,  kal-se'don,  ('. 
Chalcedoria,  kal-se-do'nY-a,  C. 
Chalccritis,  kal-se-ri'tis,  C. 
Chalcetis,  kal-se'tis,  C. 

Chalcetores,  kal-set'o-rez,  C. 
Chalcidene,  kal-si-de'ne,  C. 
Chalcidenses,  kal-sY-den'sez,  C. 
Chalcideus,  kal-sid'e-us,  C. 
Chalcidice,  knl-sid'Y-se,  C. 
Chalcidicus,  kal-sid'Y-kus,  C. 
Chalcinus,  kal-si'nus,  C. 
Chalcioecus,  kal-sY-e'kus,  C, 
Chalciope,  kal-si'o-pe,  C. 

Chalcitis,  kal-si'tis,  C. 

Chalcodon,  kal-ko'don,  C. 

Chalcol,  kal'kol,  B. 

Ohaldaea,  kal-de'a.C.,-  -dea,  -de'u,  B. 
Ohaldsi,  kal-de'i,  C.;  -dees,  -dez,  B. 
Ohalestra,  ka-les'tru,  C. 

Chalesus,  ka-le'sus,  C. 

Chaletos,  kal'e-tos,  C. 

Chaleur,  sha-ler',  At. 

Chalmers,  ckal'merz  ;  in  Scot. 

chaw'mSrz,  Jf 
Chalonitis,  kal-o-ni'tis,  C. 
Chalons-sur-M arne,  shu-lox'sur- 
marn;  C.-sur-Saone,  -son,  Jf. 
Chalybes,  kal'Y-bez,  C. 

Chalybon,  kal'Y-bon,  C. 
Chalybonitis,  kal'Y-bo-ni'tis,  C. 
Chalybs,  ka'libs,  C. 

Chamavi,  ka-ma'vi,  C. 

Chambaud,  shoN-bo',  Jf. 

Chambdry,  shoN-ba-re',  Jf. 
Chambray  or  -brai,  shox-bra',  Jf. 
Chamier,  sha-mer',  Jf. 

Chamisso,  shii-me-so',  Jf. 

Chamouni,  shii'moo-ne',  Jf 
Champagne,  sham-pan',  iff. 
Champagny,  shoN-pan-ye',  Jf 
Champlain,  sham-plan',  Jf 
Champollion,  sham-pol'le-un  or 
shoN-pol-le-ox',  Ml 
Chanaan.  ka'nan  or  ka'na-an,  B. 
Chandeleur,  shan-dS-ler',  M. 
Chandernagore,  chan'd5r-na-g5r',  Jf 
Changarnier,  shoN-giir'ne-a',  M. 
Clianghai  or  Shanghai,  ii  riprap. 

written  Shanghae,  wliang-hi',  Jf. 
Channuneus,  kan-nu-ne'us,  B. 
Chantilly,  shiix-til'le  ;  in  F.  shQ.v- 
tel-ve'  or  -te-ye',  M. 

Chantrey,  chan'trf,  Jf. 

Chaon.  ka'on,  C. 

Chaoues,  ka'o-nez,  C. 

Chaonia,  ka-o'nY-a,  C’. 

Chaos,  ka'os,  C. 

Chapala  cha-pii'la,  Jf. 

Chappe,  shiip.  Jf. 

Chappelow,  chan'pel-o,  Jf. 

Chaptal.  shap-tal',  M. 

Chapultepec,  cha-pool'ta-pek',  Jf.  | 
Charaathalar,  k&r-a-ath'a-liir,  B. 
Characa,  k&r'a-ka,  B. 

Characene,  k&r-o-se'ne,  C. 
Characmoba,  k&r-ak-mo'ba,  C. 
Characoma,  k&r-a-ko'ma,  C. 
Characometes,  kdr/a-ko-me'tez,  C.  I 
Ch»,radra,  lcftr'a-  or  ka-ra'dra,  C. 
Charadros,  k&r'a-dros,  C. 

Charadius,  ka-ra'-  or  kSr'a-drus,C.  J 
Charaka,  k&r'a-ka,  C. 
Charashim.k&r'a-shinr,  -sim.-sim,#.) 


am,  fame,  far,  pass 
B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  > 


Charax,  ka'raks,  C. 

Charaxus,  ka-raks'ns,  C. 

Charcas,  char'kas,  Jf 
Charchemish,  kar'ke-mish,  B. 
Charcus,  kar'kus,  B. 

Chardon,  shar-doN',  Jf 
Charea,  ka're-a,  B. 

Charente,  sha-roNt',  Jf. 

Chares,  ka'rez,  C. 

Charicles,  khr'l-klez,  C. 
Chariclides,  kkr-l-kli'd5z,  C. 
Chariclo.  kSLi  'i-klo,  C. 

Charklamus,  kfir-'r-da'mus,  C. 
Chariiaus,  kSr-T-la'us,  or  Charillus, 
ka-ril'lus,  C. 

Charimer.es,  ka-rim'e-nez,  C. 
Charinus,  ka-ri'nus,  C. 
Chariomerus,  ka-rt-om'e-rus,  C. 
Chariphemus,  k&r-T-le'mus,  C. 
Charisia,  ka-rish'T-a,  C. 

Charites,  kdr'Y-tez,  C. 

Chariton,  kkr'Y-ton,  G’. ;  chilr'Y- 
tun,  Jf. 

Charixena,  ka-riks'e-na.  C. 
i  Charkow (=Kharkof), kar-kof', J/. 
Charlemagne,  shar-le-mEn',  Jf 
!  Charlevoix  shar'le-  or  sharl'vwa', Jf. 
;  Charlier,  sliiir-le-a,  Jf. 

Charmadas,  kar'ma-dasorkiir-ma'- 
|  das,  (.’. 

Charmides,  kar'mY-dez,  ( 
Charminus,  kiir-mi'nus,  C. 

]  Charmione,  kar-mi'o-ne,  G1. 
j  Charmis,  kiir'mis,  B. 

|  Charmothas,  kar'mo-thas,  < 
Charnides,  kar-ni'dez,  C. 
Charoeades,  ka-re'u-dez,  < 

Charon,  ka'ron,  C. 

Charondas,  ka-ron'das,  C. 
Charoneum,  k&r-o-ne'um;  o/  -nium, 
-ni'um,  G'. 

Charopea,  kfir-o-pe'u,  C. 

Charops,  ka'rops  ;  or  Charopes, 
kfir^o-pez,  C. 

Charopus,  kdi-'o-pus,  C’. 

J  Charpentier,  shiir-poN'te-a',  Jf 
!  Charran,  kilr'ran,  B. 
i  Charteris,  kiir-te'ris,  C. 
j  Chartier,  shiir-te-a',  Jf 
I  Chartres,  shart’r,  Jf. 

Charybdis,  ka-rib'dis,  C. 

Chaseba,  kas'e-ba,  B. 

Chasles,  shal,  Jf. 

Chassel,  shii-sel',  Jf. 

Chastel  or  Chatel,  sha-tel',  Jf. 
Chastelain,  shat-laN',  Jf. 

Chastelet,  shiit-la',  Jf. 

Chata.uque :  same  as  Chautauqua,  Jf. 
Chateaubriand,  sha-to'bre-oN',  Jf. 
Chateaubriant,  sha-tc/bre-oN',  At. 
Chateaudun,  sha-to-duN',  Jf. 
Chateaugay,  shat'o-ga',  Jf. 
Chateau-Gontliieir,  sha/to-g<)N/te-a', 
J/. 

Chateauroux.  shii-to-roo',  Jf. 
Chatellerault,  slia-tel-ro',  Jf. 
Chateni,  ka-te'ni,  G’. 

Chatham,  chat'ham,  Jf. 

Chatramis,  kat'ra-mis,  C. 
Chatramotse.  kat-ra-mo'te,  C. 
Chattahooche,  chat-ta-hoo'che,  Jf. 
Chattanooga.  chaGtd-ndo'gii,  Jf 
Chattooga,  chat-too'ga,  Jf 
Chaubi,  kaw'bi,  or  Chauci,  kaw'si 
or  ka-n'si,  C. 

Chaudet,  sho-da'.  At. 

Chaudifere,  sbo'de-ar',  Jf. 

Chaulnes,  siion,  Jf. 

Chaumont,  in  France, •sho-mBx';  in 
N.  Y  sho-mo',  Jf. 

Chauncey,  chan'st  o'-chawn'sY,  Jf. 
Chautauqua,  slww-taw'kwa,  M. 
Chauvin,  sho-va.v',  Jf. 

Chavones,  kav'o-nez,  C. 

Ohaworth,  chaw'werth,  Jf. 

Chayci,  ka-i'si,  C. 

Chazene,  ka-ze'ne,  C. 

Chazy,  sha-ze',  Jf. 

Chebar.  ke'biir,  B. 

Chebucto,  she-buk'to,  Jf. 


Chedorlaomer,  ked'or-la'o-mer,  P. 
Chelal,  ke'lal,  B. 

\  Chelcias,  kel'shY-as,  B. 

\  Chellians,  kel'lY-anz,  B. 

Chelidon,  ke-li'don,  C. 

Chelidoniae,  kel-Y-do'nY-e,  C. 
Chelidonis,  kel-Y-do'nis,  C. 

[  Cheiluh.  kel'lu;  -lus  -lus,  B. 
Chelmsford,  chemz'ferd,  Jf. 
Chelod,  ke'lod,  B. 
i  Chelor.e,  ke-lo'ne,  C. 

Chelonitis,  kel-o-ni'tis,  C. 
j  Chelorophagi,  kel-o-nof'a-ii,  C. 
Cheltenham,  chelt'num,  Jf. 
Chelub,  ke'lub,  B. 

Chelubai,  ke-iu'ba,  B. 

Chelydorea,  kel-Y-do're-a,  C. 
Chemarims,  kem'a-rimz,  B. 
Chemnitz,  kem'nits,  Jf 
Chemosh,  ke'mosh,  B. 

Chemung,  she-mung',  Jf. 

|  Chor.aanah,  ke-na'a-na,  B. 
Chenango,  she-nang'go,  Jf. 

;  Chenani,  ken'a-ni,  B. 

1  Chenaniah,  ken-a-ni'd,  B. 

Chenea.8,  ke'ne-as,  C. 

Chir.ier,  sha'ne-S',  Jf. 

Chenion,  ke'nY-on,  C. 

Cheopes,  ke'o-pez,  C. 

Cheop3,  ke'ops.  G*.,  E  .  and  At. 
Chephar  Haammonai,  ke-far'ha- 
am'mo-nS,  B. 

Chephlrah,  ke-fi'rd,  B. 

Chepstow,  chep'sto,  Jf 
Cher,  shdr,  Jf. 

Cheran,  ke'ran,  B. 

Cheraw,  che-raw',  Jf. 

Cherburg,  sher'berg  or  shCr-bobr', 
Jf 

Chereas,  ke're-as,  B. 

Cherethims,  ker'eth-imz,  B. 
Cherethites,  ker'eth-itz,  B. 

Cherith,  ke'rith,  B. 

Cherokee,  cher'o-ke',  Jf. 

Cherseas,  ker'se-as,  G'. 
Chersidamas,  kSr-sid'a-mas,  C. 
Chersiphron,  ker'sY-iron,  C. 

Cherso,  k?r'so,  Jf. 

Chersonesus,  ker-so-ne'sus,  C. 
Chertsey,  ches'sY,  Jf 
Cherub,  ke'rub^/f 
Cherubini,  ka-roo-be'ne,  Jf. 
Cherusci,  ke-rus'si,  C. 

Chesalon,  kes'a-lon.  B. 

Chesapeake,  ches'a-pek,  Jf. 

Chesed,  ke'sed,  Z>. 

Cheselden,  chez'l-dn,  Jf. 

Chesil,  ke'sil,  B. 

Chesinus,  kes'Y-nus,  C. 

Chesulloth,  ke-sul'loth,  B. 
Chesuncook,  clie-sun'ko3k,  Jf. 
Chethiim,  ke-thi'im,  B. 
Chetimaches,  chet-tt-mach'iz  or 
shet'mash,  Jf. 

Chettiim,  ket-ti'im,  B. 

Chevalier,  she-va'le-a',  Jf 
Cheverus,  shev'e-rus ;  in  F.  she- 
vroos',  Jf. 

Cheviot,  chiv'e-ut,  Jf. 

Chevreul,  she-vrel',  Jf. 

Cheyenne,  she-en',  Jf. 

Cheyne,  chan  or  chin,  Jf. 

Chezib,  ke'zib,  B. 

Chiapa,  che-iv'pu,  Jf. 

Chiari,  ke-a're,  Jf. 

Chiavari,  ke-ii-va'rc,  At. 

Chiavenna,  ke-ii-ven'na,  Jf. 
Chicago,  she-kaw'go.  Jf. 

Chichester,  chich'es-ter,  Jf. 
Chickahominy,  chik-a-hom'Y-nY,  Jf. 
Chickamauga,  chick-a-rnaw'gd,  Jf 
Chickapee.  chik-a-pe',  Jf. 
Chickasaws.  chik'a-sawz,  At. 
Chicot,  she'ko,  Jf. 

Chidon.  ki'don,  B. 

Chiem  See,  kem-sa,  Jf. 

Chienne,  she-en',  Jf. 

Chieti,  ke-a'te,  Jf. 

Chihuahua,  che-wii'wa,  Jf. 

Chileab,  kil'e-ab,  B. 


or  opera,  fare ;  5nd,  eve,  tenn ;  Yn,  ice  ;  Qdd,  tone,  or ; 

S,  Egyptian  ;  //,  Hindoo  ;  Jf,  Modem;  iV, .Norse.  [See  p. 
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CLAREOTiE 


Childebert,  chil'de-bert;  in  F.  sliel- 
dg-bar' ,  M. 

Childeric.  chil'dSr-ik;  in  F.  Childe- 
ric,  shSl-da-rek',  M. 

Chileu3,  kil'c-us,  61 

Chili,  c nil'll  5  Sp.  Chile,  che'la,  M. 

ChiliarchU3,  kil-I-ar'kus,  C. 

Chiiion,  kf-li'on,  R. 

Chilus,  kil'T-us,  C. 

Chiliootne,  cliil-lT-koth'e,  M. 
Chilian,  shc-yox'  or  shil'lun,  J/. 
Chilmr.d,  kil'mad.  B. 

Chilo,  ki'lo.  C. 

Chiloe,  che-lo-a',  M. 

Chilo-i",  ki-lo'nis,  C. 

Chi'peric,  chil'pSr-ik;  in  F.  Chil- 
pgric,  snel-pa-;  ek',  M. 

Chimxra,  ki-me'vA,  C. 

Chinarus,  kim'a-rus,  C. 
Chimborazo,  chim-bo-ra'zo;  in  Sp. 

chSm-bo-ra'tho,  M. 

Chimera,  kim'e-ra,  C. 

Chimcrium,  Jci-me'rt-um,  C. 
Chimh..m,  kim'ham,  t. 

China,  chi'na,  M. 

Chinmeas,  ki-na'se-as,  (’. 

Chinchilla.  chin-chEl'va,  M. 
Chindcni,  kin-de'ni,  ('. 

Chinnerrth,  kin'ne-reth,  />'. 
Chmmroth.  kin'ne-roth,  B. 
Chiomara,  ki-om'a-  or  -o-ma'rd,  1  1 
Chiont,  ki'o-ne,  C. 

ChionHe3,  ki-on'Y-dez,  C. 

Chios,  ld'os,  B C.,  and  M. 
Chippenham,  chip'nuin,  M. 
Chippewa,  chip'pe-wA;  -way.  -wu, .1/.  j 
ChiquJtos,  che-ke'tSs,  .1/. 

Chiriqui,  che-re-ke',  M. 

Chirodamas,  ki-rod'a-mas,  C. 
Chiron,  ki'ron,  Cl 
Chironis,  ki-ro'nis,  C. 

Chisholm,  chiz'um,  J/. 

Chisleu,  kis'lu,  B. 

Chislon,  kis'lon,  B. 

Chlsloth -tabor,  kis'Ioth-ta'b5r,  B. 
Chiswictf,  chiz'ik,  M. 

Chitagong,  chit'a-gong,  M. 

Chitone,  ki-to'ne,  Cl 
Chittim,  kit'tim,  B. 

Chiun,  ki'un,  B. 

Chios,  klo'e.  B.  and  C. 

Chlopicki,  klo-pit'ske,  M. 

Chlorous,  klo're-us  or  klo'rus,  Cl 
Chlori3,  klo'ris,  C. 

Choani,  ko-a'ni,  C. 

Choarene,  ko-a-re'ne,  C. 

Choasp^s,  ko-as'pez,  C. 

Choatrse,  ko-a'tre,  Cl 
Chcha,  ko'ba,  B. 

Chobai,  kob'a-i,  B. 

Choctaw,  chok'taw,  M. 

Chxrade3,  ker'a-dSz,  61 
Chares,  ke're-e,  Cl 
Chcarilua,  ker'Y-LUs,  C. 

Choiscul,  shwa-zul',  M. 

Chcisy  shwa-ze',  M. 

Chclidcs,  ko-li'de,  C. 

Cholmor.doly,  clium'lY,  M. 
Choloboter.s,  kol'o-be-te'ne,  C. 
Choice,  kol'o-e,  C. 

Cholontichus,  kol-on-ti'kus,  C. 
Cholua,  ko-lu'4,  Cl 
Choluia,  cho-loo'la,  M. 

Chomari,  kom'a-rl,  Cl 
Chonuphis,  ko-nu'fis,  Cl 
Chorashan,  ko-ra'shan,  B. 

Chora  s._iii,  ko-ras'mY-I,  Cl 
Chorazin,  ko-ra'zin,  B. 

Chorone,  ko-re'ne,  Cl 
Chorircus,  ko-rin'e-us,  C. 

Chorcebus,  ko-re'bus,  C. 
Choromithrene,  kor'o-mY-thre'ne.C. 
Choromntei,  kor-om-ne'i,  C\ 

Chorone,  kor'o-ne,  C. 

Choaamjns,  kns-n-mc'us,  B. 
Chosross,  kos'ro-ez,  C. 

Cho  .van,  cho-wawn',  M. 

Chozeba,  ko-ze'bu,  B. 

Chismes,  kre'mez,  C. 

Ch^emetes,  krem'e-tez,  Cl 


Chremylus,  krem't-lus,  Cl 
Chresiphon,  krcs'T-fon,  Cl 
Chresphontes.  kres-fon'tez,  C. 
Chrescoaemus,  kres-to-de'mus,  C. 
Christ,  kiist,  B. 

Christiana,  kris-tt-an'a,  M. 
Christiania,  kris-te-a'ne-ii,  M. 
Christiansand,  kris'te-au-sand',  M.  ; 
Christianstadt,  kris'te-au-stat,  in  J 
Hu \  kris'te-un-stad',  M. 

Christine,  kres-ten';  in  Sw.,  also  i 
kris-te'ne,  M. 

Chris tophor us,  kris-tof'o-rus.  C. 
Chromia,  k.o'ml-a  or  kro-ml'a,  C.  j 
Chro-Jius.  kro'nY-us,  C. 

Chro,.03,  kro^nos  or  kron'os,  < 
Chrudim,  kroo'dim,  M. 

Chrysa,  kri'sa,  C. 

Chi-ysagoras,  kri-sag'o-ras,  C. 
Chrysame,  kris'a-me,  C. 
Chrysampelus,  krY-sam'pe-lus,  C. 
Chrysantas,  krT-san'tas,  C- 
Chrysanthis,  krY-san'this,  C. 
Chrysaor,  krt-sa'8r  or  kris'a-or.  C.  \ 
Chrysaoreus,  kris-a-o're-us  or  kri-  ( 
sa'o-iUs,  C. 

Chrysaoris,  krY-sa'o-ris,  C._ 
Chrysa3pides,  krY-sas'pY-dez,  C. 
Chrysei3,  kri-se'is,  C. 

Chrysormus,  kri-sgr'mus,  C. 
Chry3eros,  kris'e-ros,  C. 

Chryseus,  kris'e-us  or  ki-i'sus,  C. 
Chrysippei,  followers  of  Cfiri/si/^jus, 
kris/ip-pe'i;  people  of  Chri/sippa, 
kri-sip'pe-i.  C. 

Chrysippu3.  kri-sip'pus,  < 
Chrysoaspides,  kris-o-as'pt-dez,  < 
Chrysoceras,  kri-sos'e-ras,  < 
Chrysoehir,  kris'o-ker,  C. 
Chrysogenes,  kri-soj'e-nez,  < 
Chrysogonus,  kri-sog'o-nus,  ( 
Chrysolaus,  kris-o-la'us,  C. 
Chrysoloras,  kris-o-lo'ras,  C. 
Chrysonoe,  krl-son'o-e,  C. 
Chrysopolis,  kri-sop'o-lis,  ('. 
Chrysorrhoas,  kri-sor'ro-as,  C. 
Chrysostomus,  kri-sos'to-nius  (  = 
Chrysostom,  kris'os-tom),  C- 
Chrysothemis,  kri-soth'e-inis,  C. 
Chthonia,  ktho'nt-4,  C. 
Chthonophyle,  kthon-o-fi'le,  C. 
Chub,  kub,  B. 

Chudleigh,  chud'le,  M. 

Chumbul,  chum'bul,  M. 

Chun, kun,  B. 

Chuprah,  chup/ja,  M. 

Chuquisaca,  choo-ke-sa'kii,  .1/. 

Chur,  kdor,  same  as  Coike,  M. 
Chuchnn-rishathaim,  ku'shan-rish'- 
a-tha'im,  B. 

Chuci,  ku'si,  B. 

Chuza,  ku'za,  B. 

Ciagisi,  si-a-ii'si,  C. 

Ciampelli,  cniim-pel'le,  M. 

Ciampi,  eham'pe,  M. 

Ciara,  Ceara,  or  Seara,  se-a'ra,  J/. 
Ciarpi,  char'jie,  M. 

Cibalse,  sib'a-le,  C. 

Cibaritis,  sib-a-ri'tis,  C. 

Cibdeli,  sib-de'li,  C. 

Cibeas,  sib'e-as,  C. 

Cibilitani,  si-biKY-ta'iiT,  C. 

Cibotus,  si-bo'tus.  C. 

Cibyra,  sib'I-ra,  C. 

Cicero,  sis'e-ro,  C. 

Cicones,  sis'o-nez,  C. 

Cicuta.  si-ku'ta,  C. 

Cicynethus,  sis-Y-ne'thus,  C. 
Cienfuegos,  se-en-f wa'gos,  if. 
Cignaroli,  chen-ya-ro'le,  M. 

Cigoli,  che'go-le,  =  CivOli,  M. 
Cilbiani,  sil-bY-a'nl,  C. 

Cileni,  si-le'ni,  C. 

Cilices,  sil'Y-sez,  C. 

Cilicia,  sT-lish'T-a,  B.  and  C. 

Cilix,  si'liks,  C. 

Cilnius,  sil'nT-us,  C. 

Cimabue,  che-mii-boo'a,  M. 

Cimaron,  se-ma-ron',  M. 

Cimarosa,  cke-ma-ro'za,  M. 


Cimbricus,  siin'brT-kus,  C. 

Ciminus,  siin't-nus,  C. 
Cimmeri,sim-me'ri ;  -rii,  -rY-I ;  -rium. 
-rl-uin,  C. 

Cimmeris,  sim'me-ris,  C. 

Cimoius,  si-mo'lus,  C. 

Cimon,  si'mon,  C. 

Ciaadon,  siu'a-don,  C. 

Cinsedopolis.  sin-c-dop'o-lis,  C. 
Ciaaetnou,  si-nc'thon,  C. 

Ci.ialoa,  sin-ii-lo'a,  M. 

Cinara,  siu'a-ra,  C. 

Ciuaradas,  sT-nar'a-das,  C. 

Cincia,  sin'shi-a,  C. 

Cincinnati,  siii-sin-na'tT,  M. 
Cincinnatus,  sin-sin-na'tus,  C. 
Cincius,  sin'shY-us,  C. 

Cine  a:;,  sin'e-as,  C. 

Cinesias,  si-ne'shY-as,  C. 

Cinethon,  sin'e-thon,  C. 

Cingetorix,  sin-jet'o-riks,  C. 
Cinguiani,  sin-gu-la'ni,  C. 
Cingulum,  sin'gu-lum,  C. 

Ciniana,  sin-Y-a'nd,  C. 

Cinithii,  si-nith'Y-T,  C. 

Cinnadon,  sin'na-don,  C. 

Cinnamus,  sin'na-mus,  C. 
Cinnereth,  sin'ne-reth,  />'. 
Cinneroth,  sin'ne-roth,  B. 
Cianiana,  sin-nY-a'na,  C. 

Cinq  Mars.  saNk-mhr.s',  M. 

Cinque  Ports,  sink-port*,  .)/. 

Cintra,  sin'tru  or  sen'trii,  M. 
Cinxia,  sink'shl-ii,  C. 

Cinyps,  si'nips  ;  -yphus,  sin'T-fus, 

a 

Cinyras,  sin'Y-ras,  C. 

Cinyria,  sin-Y-rl'a,  V. 

Ciperus,  si-pe'rus,  C. 

Cipriani,  che-pre-ii'ne,  V. 

Cirama,  sYr'a-ma,  B. 

Circaeum,  s5r-se'uin,  C. 

Circars.  ser'kiirz.  M. 

Circassia,  ser-kash'Y-a,  M. 

Circe,  ser'sc;  -ceii,  -se'yl,  V. 
Circenses  Ludi,  sSr-sen'sez-lu'di,  Cl 
Circius,  ser'shY-us,  61 
Cirencester,  sis'e-ter  or  -is-tcr,  M. 
Ciris,  si'ris,  C. 

Ciroadas,  sYr-o-a'das,  61 
Cirraeatum,  sYr-re'a-tum,  C. 

Cis,  sis,  B._ 

Cisai,  si'sa,  B. 

Cisalpina,  sis-al-pi'na,  61 
Cisamus,  sis'a-mus,  C. 

Cisseis,  sis-se'is,  C. 

Cisseus,  sis'se-us  or  sis'sus,  61 
Cissia,  sis'sht-a,  C. 

Cissidas,  sis'sY-das,  C. 

Cissoessa,  sis-so-es'sa,  C. 

Cissusa,  sis-su'sa,  C. 

Ci3theue,  sis-the'ne,  C. 

Cistoboci,  sis-to-bo'si,  C. 

Cithaeron,  si-the'ron.  C. 

Citharista,  sith-a-ris'ta,  61 
Cithelas,  si-the'las,  C. 

Citheron,  sith'e-ron,  61 
Cither  us,  si-the'rus,  C. 

Citiei,  sish-i-e'i,  C. 

Citims,  sit'imz,  B. 

Citium,  sish'Y-um,  C. 

Cittadella,  chit-ta-del'lii,  .V. 

Ciudad  Real,  in  tlie-oo-dild'rn- 
al':  in  Mexico,  se-oo-divd'ra-al' ,  .)/. 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  thc-oo-diid'rod-re'- 
go,  M. 

Cius.  si'us,  61 
Civilis,  sY-vi'lis,  C. 

Civita  Vecchia,  che/ve-tii-vek'ke-a, 
M. 

Claametis.  kln'a-me'tis,  C. 
Clacmannan.  klak-man'nun,  M. 
Cladeus,  kla'de-ns,  C. 

Clagenfurth  or  Klagenfurth,  kla'- 
gen-fd6rt/,  M. 

Clamecy,  kliim-se',  M. 

Clanis,  kln'nis,  C. 

Claniua,  kla'nY-us,  C. 

Claranus,  kla-ra'nus,  C. 

Clareotae,  kla-re-o'te,  61 


sun,  cube,  l’yll  :  moon,  f(56t  ;  cow,  oil ;  liqger  or  ink,  then,  boxbox,  chair,  get. 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  A’,  Egyptian  ;  //,  Hindoo  ;  M,  Modern  ;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  0!)2.J 
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Clams,  kla'rus,  or  -ros,  -ros,  C. 
Clastidium,  klas-tid'Y-um,  C. 
Clauda,  klaw'da,  B.  and  C. 

Claude,  klawd.  in  F.  klod,  Af. 
Claudia,  klaw'dY-a,  B. 

Claudiae  Aquae,  klaw'dY-c-a'kwe,  C. 
Claudianus,  klaw-dY-a'nus  (=  Clau- 
dian,  klaw'dY-an),  C. 
Claudiopolis,  klaw-dY-op'o-lis,  C. 
Claudiopolitani,  klaw-dY  -  op '  o  -  1Y- 
ta'ni,  C. 

Claudius,  klaw'dY-us,  C. 
Clausamenus,  klaw-sam'e-nus,  C. 
Clausel,  klo-zel',  M. 

Claus- or  Klausthal,  klows'tiil,  if. 
Claverhouse,  klav'5r-us  or  klav'- 
ers,  if. 

Clavienus,  kla-vY-e'nus,  C. 
Claviger,  klav'Y-jSr,  ('. 

Clavigero  or  -ijero,  kla-ve-ha'ro,  if. 
Clavijo,  kla-ve'ko,  if. 

Clazomenae,  kla-zom'c-nc,  C. 
Cleaenete,  kle-en'e-te,  C. 

Cleaereta,  kle-6r'e-ti,  C. 

Oleander,  kle-an'd?r,  C. 
Cleandridas,  kle-an'drY-das,  C. 
Cleanthes,  kle-an'thez,  C. 
Clearchus,  kle-ar'kus,  C. 

Clearidas,  kle-fir'Y-das,  C. 

Cleea,  kle-e'a,  or  Cleia,  kle-i'a,  C. 
Cleemporus,  kle-cm'po-rus,  C. 
Clemens,  kle'mcnz,  C.  (  —  if. 
Clem'ent.) 

Clement,  klem'ent,  B.  and  if. 
Cleobi3,  kle'o-bis,  C. 

Cleoboea,  kle-o-be'd,  C. 

Cleobulina,  kle-ob'u-li'na,  C. 
Cleobulus,  kle-o-bu'lus,  C. 
Cleochares,  kle-ok'a-rez,  C. 
Cleocharia,  kle'o-ka-ri'a,  C. 
Cleodaeus,  kle-o-de'us,  C. 
Cleodamus,  kle-o-da'mus,  C. 
Cleodora,  kle-o-do'ra,  C. 

Cleodoxa,  kle-o-doks'a,  C. 

Cleoetas,  kle-e'tas,  C._ 

Cleogenes,  kle-oj'e-nez,  C. 

Cleola,  kle'o-la,  C. 

Cleolaus,  kle-o-la'us,  C. 
Cleomachus,  kle-om'a-kus,  ('. 
Cleomantis,  kle-o-man'tis,  C. 
Cleombrotus,  kle-om'bro-tus,  C. 
Cleomedes,  kle-o-me'dez,  C. 
Cleomedon,  kle-om'e-don,  <'■ 
Cleomelus,  kle-o-me'lus,  C. 
Cleomenes,  kle-om'e-nez,  C. 
Cleonae,  -ne,  kle-o'ne,  C. 

Cleonica,  kle-o-ni'ku,  C. 

Cleonoe,  kle-on'o-e,  <'. 

Cleonus,  kle-o'nus.  C. 

Cleonymus,  klo-on'Y-inue,  ('. 
Cleopas,  kle'o-pas,  B. 

Cleopater,  kle-op'a-t5r,  C. 
Cleopatra,  kle-o-pa'tra;  classical 
pron.  kle-op'a-tra,  C. 
Cleopatreum,  kle'o-pa-tre'um,  C. 
Cleopatris,  kle-op'a-tris,  C. 
Cleophanes,  kle-of'a-nez,  C. 
Cleophantus,  kle-o-fan'tus,  C. 
Cleophas,  kle'o-fas,  B. 

Cleophile,  kle-of'Y-le,  C. 

Cleophis,  kle'o-fls,  C. 

Cleopholus,  kle-of'o-lus,  C. 
Cleophon,  kle'o-fon.  C. 

Cleophylus,  kle-o-fi'lus.  C. 
Cleopompus,  kle-o-pom'pus,  C. 
Cleoptolemus,  kle-op-tol'e-inus,  ('. 
Cleopus,  kle'o-pus,  C. 

Cleora,  kle-o'rd,  C. 

Cleostratus,  kle-os'tra-tus.  C. 
Cleotimus,  kle-o-ti'mus,  C. 

Clec  :enus,  kle-oks'e-nus,  C. 
Clepsydra,  klep'sT-dra,  C. 

Cleriayt,  kler-fa',  M. 

Clermont,  in  F.  klfir-moN';  in  U.  S. 
kler-mont',  Af. 

Clermont  Ferrand,  kl5r-moN'  fa'- 
rbx';  C.  Tonnerre,  klCr-mo.v'  ton- 
nar',  Af. 

Clesides,  kles'Y-dez,  C. 

Cletabeni,  klet-a-be'm,  C. 


Clbves,  klevz ;  in  G.  Kleve,  kla've; 

in  F.  Cldves,  kiav,  Al. 

Clibanus,  klib'a-nus,  C. 

Clidemus,  kli-de'mus,  C. 

Clidicus,  klid'Y-kus,  C. 

Climaz,  kli'maks,  C. 

Climenus,  klim'e-nus,  ('. 

Clinarete,  kli-ndr'e-tc,  (  '. 

Cliniades,  kli-ni'a-dez,  C. 

Clinias,  klin'I-as.  C. 

Clinippides,  klin-ip'pY-dez,  C. 
Clinus,  kli'nus,  CT 
Clio,  kli'o,  C. 

Cliophorus,  kli-of'o-rus,  <'. 

Clisidice,  kli-sid't-se.  ( 

Cli3ithera,  klis-Y-tlie'ra.  C. 

Clisobra,  klis'o-brd,  C. 

Clisophus,  klis'o-fus,  ( '. 

Clisthenes,  klis'the-ncz,  C. 

Clitae,  kli'te,  C. 

Clitarchus,  kli-tiir'kub,  C. 

Cliteles,  klit'e-lez,  C. 

Cliternia,  kli-ter'nt-a,  C. 

Clitheroe,  klith'er-o,  M. 

Clitodemus,  klit-o-de'nms,  C. 
Clitomachus,  kli-toin'a-kus,  C. 
Clitonymus.  kli-ton'T-mus,  C. 
Clitopbon,  klit'o-fon,  C. 

Clitor,  kli'tor,  C. 

Clitorium,  kli-to'rY-uni,  C. 
Clitosthenes,  kli-tos'the-nez,  C. 
Clitumnus,  kli-tum'nus, 

Cloaca,  klo-a'ka,  C. 

Cloacina.  klo-a-si'na,  C. 

Clodia,  klo'dY-a;  -dius.  -dl-us,  C’. 
Clodones.  klo-do'nez,  C. 

Cloe,  klo'e,  B. 

Cloelia.  kle'11-a,  C. 

Clogher.  klS'her,  if. 

Cloghnakilty,  klo-na-kil'tt;  o  ■  Clon- 
akilty,  klon-a-kil'tt,  M. 

Clonia,  klo'nt-a,  C. 

Clonmell,  klon-mel',  M. 

Clootz  or  Cloots,  klots,  if. 

Clopas,  klo'pas,  B. 

Clotaire,  klo-tar',  M. 

Clotho,  klo'tho,  C. 

Clotilda,  klo-til'da,  or  Clotilde.  klo- 
teld',  ir. 

Clough,  kluf,  if. 

Clovis,  klo'vis,  if. 

Clowes,  klowz,  if. 

Cluacina,  klu-a-si'na,  C. 

|  Cluentius,  klu-en'shY-us,  C. 

Clupea,  klu'po-a,  C. 

Clusini.  klu-bi'ui,  C. 

Clusiolum,  klu-si'o-lum,  C. 

\  Clusiiun.  klu'shY-uin.  C. 

Clusius,  klu'shY-us,  C. 

Cluvia.  klu'vY-a,  C. 

Clymene,  klim'e-no,  C. 

Clymeneides,  klim-e-ne'l-dez,  C. 
Clymenus,  klim'e-nus.  C. 
Clysonymus.  kli-son'Y-mus.  C 
Clytemnestra,  klit-em-ne6'tra.  C. 
Clytie,  klish'e,  C. 

Cljrtius,  klish'us,  C. 

Clytodora,  klit-o-do'ra,  C. 
Cljrtomedes,  klit-o-me'dez,  C. 
Clytoneus,  klit-o-ne'us,  C. 

Cnacalus,  nak'a-lus,  C. 

Cnagia.  lia'jY-a,  C 
Cnemides,  ne-mi'dez,  C. 

Cnemus,  ne'mus,  C. 

Cneus,  ne'us,  C. 

Cnidus,  ni'dus,  B.  and  ('. 
Cnisozomus,  nis-o-zo'mus,  C. 
Cnopus,  no'pus,  C. 

Cnossia,  nos'shY-a,  C. 

Cnosus,  no'sus,  C. 

Coahoma,  ko-A-ho'nia,  if. 

Coahuila,  ko-ii-we'lii,  if. 

Coamani,  ko-a-ma'ni,  C. 

Coango,  ko-an'go,  At. 

Coastrae,  ko-as'tre,  C. 

Coatrae,  ko-a'tre,  C. 

Coblentz,  kob'lents;  G.  -blenz,  ko'- 
blents;  T^Coblence,  ko-bloNs',  M. 
Cobu,  ko-boo',  if. 

Coburg,  ko'bcrg;  G.  ko'bdbrg,  if.  ' 


Cocalus,  kok'a-lus,  C. 

Cocceius,  kok-se'yus,  C. 

Coccygius,  kok-sij'i-us,  C. 
Cochabamba,  ko-cha-biim'ba,  if. 
Cochin,  in  F.  ko-shaN',  At. 

Cochin  China,  ko-chen'  chi'na,  AI. 
Cochrane,  kok'ran,  if. 

Cockburn,  ko'bern,  if. 

Codes,  ko'klez,  C. 

Coclites,  kok'lY-tez,  C. 

;  Cocytus,  ko-si'tus.  C. 

'  Codani.  ko-da'ni,  C. ' 

Codazzi,  ko-diit'se,  if. 

Codogno,  ko-don'yo,  if. 
Codomannus,  kod-o-man'nus,  C. 
Codorus,  ko-do'rus,  ii. 

Codromene,  kod-ro-me'ne,  C. 
Codropoli8,  ko-drop'o-lis,  C. 
Codrus,  ko'drus,  C. 

Coecilius,  se-sil'Y-us,  < '. 

Ocecoa,  sek'o-a.  C. 

CoeeiB,  bc-e'is,  C. 

Coehoorn,  kdb'hdrn,  if. 

Coelesyria,  sel-e-sYr  'Y-a,  B.  and  C. 
Cceletae,  se-le'te,  C. 

Coelia,  se'lY-a,  C. 

Coeliobriga,  se'lY-o-bn'ga,  C. 
Ccelius,  se'lY-us,  C. 

Coelosyria.  same  as  Ccei.ksykia,  C. 
Coelus,  se'lus,  C. 

Cceogenia,  se'o-je-ni'a,  C. 
Cceranus,_sCr'a-nus,  C. 

Coes,  ko'ez,  C. 

Coeslin,  same  as  Cosun,  if. 
Ccesyra,  ses'Y-ra,  C. 

.  Coeur  de  Lion,  ker-de-li'un;  in  F 
ker-de-le'oN',  Al. 

Coeus,  so'us,  C. 

Coevorden,  koo'vor-dcn,  if. 
CoeymanB,  kwe'mans,  if. 
Cogaeonum,  ko-je-o'num,  C. 
Cogidunus,_koj-Y-du'nus,  C. 
Cognac,  kon-yiik',  if. 

Coha-  or  Coahuila,  ko-a-we'lii,  if. 
Cohibus,  ko'hY-bus,  C. 

Cohoes  or  Cahoos,  ko-hoz',  if. 
Cohors,  ko'hors,  C. 

Coimbatoor  or  -tor,  ko-iin-ba-tuor' 
or  -tor',  Af. 

Coimbra,  ko-im'bra  or  -5m'bra,  if. 
Coire,  kwiir;  in  G.  Chur,  koor,  Af. 
Coke,  kdok  or  kok,  Al. 

Cola,  ko'la,  B. 

Colacea,  kol-a-se'a;  or  -cia,  -sT'a.  C. 
Colaconymus,  kol-a-kon'Y-rnus,  (’. 
Colacophorocleides,  koku-ko-lor'o- 
kli'dez,  C. 

Colancorum,  ko  lan'ko-ruin,  C. 
Colapis,  kol'a-pis,  C 
Colazes,  ko-laks'ez,  C. 

Colbert,  kol-bar',  Af 
Colburn,  kdl'bSrn,  if. 

Colby,  kSI'bY,  Af. 

Colcheis,  kol-ke'is,  C. 

Colchester,  kol'‘ches-tSr,  Af 
Colchinium,  kol-kin'Y-um,  C 
Colden,  kol'den,  Af. 

Colenda,  ko-len'dd,  C. 

Colenso,  ko-len'so,  Af. 

Coleraine,  k51-riin',  Af. 

Coleridge,  kol'rij,  Af. 

Colhozeh,  kol-lio'z?,  B. 

Coliacum.  ko-li'a-kum,  C. 

Colici,  kol'Y-si,  C.  _ 

Coligny  or  -ni,  ko-len-ye'  or  kol-en 
ye',  Af. 

Colima,  ko-le'mii,  Af. 

Colin,  ko-laN',  Af. 

Colius,  ko'lY-us,  B. 

Collatia,  kol-la'shY-A,  C. 

Collatinus,  kol-la-ti'nus,  C. 

Collin,  kol-lav',  Af. 

Collina,  kol-li'na,_C. 

Collodes,  kol-lo'dez,  C. 

Collot  d'Herbois,  kol-lo'dgr-b  w  ii',  Af 
Colman,  kol'man,  Al. 

Colne,  koln,  Af. 

Colnebrook,  kon'brdbk,  Af. 

Colobi,  kol'o-bi,  C. 

Coloe,  kol'o-e,  C. 


ftm,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  terra  ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  5dd,  tone,  6r ; 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  //,  Hindoo  j  M,  Modern  ;  Af-  Clorse.  [See  p.  692.] 
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Cologne,  ko-lon';  G.  Koln,  kC-ln,  Jf. 
Colombia,  ko-lom'be-u,  M. 

Colombo  or  -lumbo,  ko-lum'bo,  Jf. 
Colons,  kolo'ne ;  -nia,  -liY-a,  (_'. 
Colonsa,  kol'on-sa;  or  -say,  -sa,  Jf. 
Colopena,  kol-o-pe'na,  C. 

Colophon,  kol'o-fon,  C. 

Colorado,  kol-o-ra'do,  Jf. 
Colosimeos,  kol'o-sY-me'os,  C. 
Colosss,  ko-los'se,  C. 

Colosse,  ko-los'se,  B. 

Colos8eros,  ko-los'se-ros,  C. 
Colossians,  ko-losh'Y-anz,  D. 
Col03SUS,  kO-los'6U6,  C. 

Colotes,  ko-lo'tSz,  C. 

Colpusa,  kol-pu'sA,  C, 

Colquhoun,  ko-h6on',  Jf. 

Colquitt,  kol'kwit,  Jf. 

Colthene,  kol-the'ne,  C. 

Colton,  kol'tun,  Jf. 

Colubraria,  kol-u-bra'rY-A,  C. 
Columba,  ko-lum'bA,  C. 

Columbia,  ko-lum'bY-A,  Jf. 
Columella,  kol-u-mel'la,  C. 

Colurus,  ko-lu'rus,  C. 

Coluthus,  ko-lu'thus,  C. 

Colyttus,  ko-lit'tus,  C. 

Comae,  ko-mak',  Jf. 

Comacina,  kom-a-si'nA,  C. 
Comagene,  kom-a-ie'ne,  C. 

Comana,  ko-ina'na,  C. 

Comanche,  ko-man'che,  Sp.  -man'- 
cha;  or  Camanche,  kA-mau'clic,  Jf. 
Comari,  kom'a-ri,  C. 

Comata,  ko-ma'tA,  C. 

Comayagua.  ko-ml-a'gwa,  Jf. 
Combabus,  kom'ba-bus,  C. 
Combahe,  kom'ba-he',  Jf. 

Combe,  k<5om,  Jf. 

Combrea,  kom-bre'a,  C. 

Combutis,  kom'bu-tis,  C. 

Corned*,  ko-me'de,  C. 

Comeon,  ko-me'on,  C. 

Cometes,  ko-me'tez,  C. 

Cometho,  kom'e-tho,  C. 

Comines,  ko*men';  or  Commines. 

kom-men',  Jf. 

Cominius,  ko-min'Y-us, 

Comisene,  kom-Y-se'ne,  C. 

Comitia,  ko-mish'Y-a,  C. 

Comius,  ko'mY-us,  C. 

Commagene,  kom-nia-je'nc,  C. 
Commoaus,  kom'mo-aus,  G 
Commonfort,  kom-mon-ibrt',  Jf. 
Comorin,  kom'6-rin,  Jf. 

Comorn  or  Komorn,  ko'morn,  Jf. 
Comoro,  kom'o-ro,  M. 

Compaseus,  kom-pa'se-us,  C. 
Compi&gne,  k5m/pe-au',  Jf. 
C-ompitales,  kom-pY-ta'l?z  ;  -lia, 
-lT-a,  C. 

Complutum,  koni-plu'tum,  C. 
Compostella,  kom-po-stel'lA;  in  Sp. 

Compostela,  kom-po-sta'la,  Jf. 
Compsatus,  komp'sa-tus,  C. 
Compusa,  kom-pu'sA,  C. 

Comstock,  kum'stok,  Jf. 

Comus,  ko'mus,  C. 

Conaniah,  kon-a-ni'A,  B. 

Concan,  kon'kun,  Jf. 

Concani.  kon'ka-nl,  C. 

Conception,  kun-sep'shun^in  Sp. 

Concepcion,  kon-thep-the-on',  Jf. 
Conchas,  kon'chAs,  M. 

Conchea,  kon-ke'A,  C. 

Concolerus,  kon-kol'e-rus,  C. 
Concord,  koijk'grd,  Jf. 

Concordia,  kon-kor'dY-A,  C.  and  Jf. 
Condate,  kon-da'te,  C. 

Cond^,  kon'de  or  kox-da',  Jf 
Condillac,  kox-de-yiik'  or  kox-del- 
yiik',  Jf 

Condivicnum,  kon-di-vik'num,  C. 
Condochates.kon-do-ka'tez,  C. 
Condorcet,  kox-dor-sa',  Jf. 
Condrusi,  kon-dru'si,  C. 

Condylea,  kon-dil'e-a,  C. 
Condylitis,  kon-dY-lT'tis,  C. 
Condylus.  kon'dY-lus,  C. 

Cone,  ko'ne,  C. 


Conecocheague,  kou'e-ko-clieg',  Jf. 
Conecuh,  ko-ne'k?,  Jf. 

Conemaugh,  kon'e-inaw,  Jf. 
Conestoga,  kon-es-to'gA,  Jf. 

Conesus,  ko-ne'sus,  .)/. 

Confucius,  kon-fu'shY-us ;  Chinese 
Kong-Fu-Tse,  kong-fbbtsa',  Jf. 
Congaree,  kon'ga-re',  Jf. 

P«r,rrarl„o  lmn'in.n,.  kon-jc'dUS,  C. 

Jf 

Congreve  ."kop'grgv,  Jf. 

Confaci,  ko-r.i'a-sT,  C. 

Coniah,  ko-ni'A,  B. 

Conii,  ko'nY-I,  C. 

Conimbrica,  kon-im-bri'ka.  C. 
Coniopolis,  ko-nY-on'o-lis,  C. 
Conisci,  ko-nis'si,  C. 

Connaught,  kon'nawt,  Jf. 
Connecticut,  kon-net'Y-kut,  Jf. 
Connidas,  kon'nY-das,  C. 

Conon,  ko'non,  C. 

Conomah,  kon-o-ni'a,  B. 

Conope,  ko-no'pc,  C. 

Conopeum,  kon-o-pe'um  or  ko-no'- 
pc-um,  C. 

Conradin,  kon'rad-in  or-ra-den',  Jf. 
Consentes,  kon-sen'tez,  C. 
Consentia,  kon-sen'shY-a,  C. 
Consilinum,  kou-sY-ll'num,  C. 
Constance,  kon'stuns;  in  G.  Con- 
Btanz,  kon'stiints,  Jf 
Constant  de  Rebecque,  kox-stox/d5- 
rc-br'k'  or  -rc-bak',  Jf. 

Constantia.  ( ivoman's  name)  kon- 
stan'shY-4;  (city)  -stan-tl'n,  C. 
Constantina,  kon-stan-ti'na,  C.  ; 
-te'na,  Jf. 

Constantinople,  kon-stan'tY-no'pl , 
Jf.;  Constantinopolis,  -nop'o-lis,C'. 
Constantinus,  kon-stan-ti'nus,  C. 
Constantius,  kon-stan'shY-us,  C. 
Consuanetes,  ko^su-a-ne'tez,  C. 
Consuarani,  kon/su-a-ra'nT,  C. 
Consules,  kon'su-lez,  C. 
Contadesdus,  kon-ta-des'dus,  C. 
Contarini,  kon-ta-re'ne,  Jf. 
Contoporia  kon'to-po-ri'a, 
Contreras,  kon-tra'ras,  Jf. 

Conven*,  kon've-ne,  C. 

Conybeare,  kun'Y-bar,  Jf 
Cooch  Bahar.Jtooch-ba-har',  Jf. 
Coomassie,  koo-mas'se,  Jf. 

Coon,  ko'on,  C. 

Coos,  ko'os,  B.,  C..  and  Jf. 
Coosawhatchie,  koo-saw-hach'e,  Jf 
Cop*,  ko'pe.  C. 

Copais,  kop'a-is  or  ko-pa'is,  C. 
Copenhagen,  ko-pen-hu'gen;  Van. 

Rjobennavn,  kyf-ben-bown',  Jf. 
Copernicus,  ko-pSr'nY-kus ;  oruj. 

Co-  or  Konernic,  ko-pfr'nik.  Jf. 
Copeus,  ko'pe-us,  C. 

Coph*us,  ko-fe'us,  C- 
Copia,  ko'pY-A,  C. 

Copiapo,  ko/pY-a-po',  Jf. 

Copillus,  ko-pil'lus,  C. 

Coponius,  ko-po'nY-us,  C._ 
Copreus,  ko'pre-us  or  ko'prus,  C. 
Coquerel,  kok-rel',  Jf. 

Coquimbo,  ko-kem'bo,  Jf. 
Coracesium,  kor-a-se'shY-um,  C. 
Coraconnesus,  kor'a-kon-ne'sus,  C. 
Coralet*,  ko-ral'e-te,  C. 

Coralli,  ko-ral'lt,  (’■ 

Corani,  ko-ra'ni,  C. 

Coraxi,  ko-raks'T,  C. 

Corbach,  kor'bivk,  Jf 
Corbe,  kor'be,  ft. 

Corbeau,  kor-bo',  Jf. 

Corbeil,  kor-bal'  or  kor-ba'y’,  Jf. 
Corbeus,  kor'be-us,  C. 

Corbulo,  k8r'bu-lo,  C. 

Corcoba,  kOr'ko-ba,  C. 

Corcoras,  kOr'ko-ras,  C. 

Corcyra,  kor-sT'ri  or  kor'sY-ra,  C. ; 

kor-sl'ra,  Jf.J=  Corfu). 

Corday,  kor-da',  Jf.  . 

Cordilleras.  k6r-dil'lSr-as  ;  in  Sp. 
kor-del-ya'riis,  Jf. 


bii,  Jf. 


\  Cordova  or  -ba,  kor'do-va  or  - 
Corduba,  kor'du-ba,  C. 
i  Corduene.k6r-du-e'm.‘;-ena,-c/,na,C. 
Cordyla,  kor-dY'la,  C. 
i  Core,  ko'rc,  B. 

'  Corea,  ko-re'a,  Jf. 

Cores,  ko'rc-e,  C. 
i  Coresa,  ko-re'sa,  C. 

Coressus.  ko-res'sus,  C. 

Coresus,  kor'e-sus  (a  priest ) ;  ko* 
re'sus  (a  mountain),  C. 

Corethon,  kor'e-thon,  C. 

Coretus,  ko-re'tup,  C. 

Corfinium,  kor-fin'I-um,  C. 

Corfu,  kor-fdo'  or  -fu';  in  Jfod.  Gr. 

kor-fS',  Jf  (=  Corcyra,  C.) 
Cories,  korOf-se,  C. 

Corinea,  ko-rin'e-A,  C. 

Corinium,  ko-rin'Y-um,  C. 

Corinna,  ko-rin'na,  C. 

Corinth,  kbr'inth,  B.  and  Jf. 
Corinthians,  ko-rin'thY-ans,  B. 
Corinthus,  ko-rin'thus,  B.  and  C. 
Coriolano,  ko're-o-la'no,  Jf. 
Coriolanus.  ko/rY-o-la'nus,  C. 

,  Corioli,  ko-ri'o-li,  C. 

Coriolla,  ko-ri-ol'la,  C. 

Coritha,  ko-ri'thA,  C. 

Coritus,  kor'Y-tus,  C. 

|  Cormasa,  k6r'nm-sA,  C. 

Corneille,  kor-nal';  in  F.  kor-nal' 
j  or  -nay’',  Jf 
Cornelia,  k8r-nc'lY-a,  C. 

I  Cornelius,  k9r-ne'lY-us,  B.  and  C. 
Corniculum,  kSr-nik'u-lum,  C. 
i  Cornificius,  kor-nY-fisli'Y-us,  C. 
Corniger,  kSr'nY-iSr,  C. 

Cornutus.  kfir-nirtus,  C. 
Cornwallis,  k6rn-woKlis,  Jf. 
Coroebus,  ko-re'bus,  C. 

Coromandel,  kor-o-man'del,  Jf. 
Corona,  ko-ro'nA,  C. 

Coronea,  kor-o-ne'a;  or  -nia,  -ni'a,C[ 
Coroneus,  ko-ro'nc-us  or  -ro'nUs,  C. 
Coronia,  kor-o-ni'a,  C. 

Coronides,  kor-o-ni'dez,  C. 

Coronis,  ko-ro'nis,  C. 

Coronta,  ko-ron'ta,  C. 

Corope,  ko-ro'pc  nr  kor'o-pe,  < 
Corpus  Christi,  kftr'pus-kris'te,  Jf 
Correggio,  kor-red'jo,  Jf. 

Correze,  kor-raz',  .V. 

Corrientes,  kor-rY-en'tcs,  Jf. 

Corsea,  k6r-se'A;  or  -sia,  -si'a,  C. 
Corsica,  kor'sY-ka,  C.  and  Jf  ;  in  F. 

Corse,  kors. 

Corsote,  kor-so'tc,  C. 

Corsura,  k6r-su'ra,  C. 

Corte,  kor'ta,  Jf. 

Cortereal,  kor'ta-ra-al',  Jf. 

Cortese,  kor-ta'sa,  Jf. 

Cortez,  k6r'tez  ;  in  Sp.  Cortes,  k9r- 
tes',  Jf. 

Corticata,  k6r-tY-ka'tA,  C. 

Cortona,  k5r-to'na,  C.  and  Jf 
Coruncanus,  kor-un-ka'qus,  C. 
Corunna,  ko-run'nA;  in  Sp.  Corufia, 
ko-rdbn'ya,  Jf. 

Corvinus,  kor-vi'nus,  C. 

Coryat,  kor'Y-at,  Jf. 

Corybantes,  kor-Y-ban'tez,  C. 
Corybas,  kor'Y-bas,  C. 

Coryceon,  kor-Y-se'on,  C. 

Corycia,  ko-rish'Y-Ai  -ius.  -Y-us,  C. 
Corycides,  ko-ris'Y-dez,  C. 

Corycus,  kor'Y-kus  or  ko-ri'kus,  C. 
Corydon,  kor'Y-don,  C. 

Coryleum,  kor-Y-le'um,  C. 
Corymbifer,  ko-riin'bY-fer,  C. 
Coryna,  kor'Y-na  or  ko-ri'nu,  C. 
Corynetes,  kor-Y-ne'tez,  C. 
Coryphas,  kor'Y-fas,  C. 
Coryphasium,  kor-Y-fa'zhY-um,  C. 
Coryphe,  kor'Y-fe,  C. 

Corythus,  kor'Y-thus,  C. 

Cosa,  ko'sa,  C. 

Cosam,  ko'  sam,  B. 

Cosanum,  ko-sa'nurn,  C. 

Cosconius.  kos-ko'nY-us,  C . 
Cosenus.  ko-se^nus,  C. 


sfin,  cObe,  full;  moon,  fdbt;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxbox,  chair,  get. 

£,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  £’,  Egyptian  ;  //,  Hindoo  ;  Jf,  Modern  ;  A7,  Norse.  [Sec  p.  C92.] 
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Cosenza,  ko-sen'za,  31. 

Coshocton,  ko-shok'tun,  31. 
Cosingas,  ko-sin'gas,  C. 

Coslin,  Coeslin,  Koslin,  kers-len,  31. 
Cosne,  Icon,  31. 

Cossaea,  kos-se'd,  C. 

Cosseir,  kos-sar',  M. 

Cossimbazar,  kos-sim/bd-zar  , 31. 
Co3sutianus,  kos-su'shY-a'nus,  C. 
Cossutii,  kos-su'sliY-I,  C. 

Cossyra,  kos-si'rd,  C. 

Costa  Rica,  kos'ta-re'kiL  31. 
Costoboci,  kos-to-bo'si,  C. 

Coayra.  ko-si'ra,  C. 

Cote  d’Or,  kot-dor',  31. 

Cotes,  ko'tez,  or  Cotte3,  kot'tez,  C. 
Cotes  du  Nord,  kOt-du-nOr',  31. 
Cothoa,  ko'thon,  C. 

Cothonea,  ko-tho'ne-u  or  koth-o- 
ne'a,  C. 

Cotiaeum,  ko'tY-a-e'um.  C. 
Cotigi:ola,  ko-ten-yo'la.  J /. 
Cotinusa,  kot-Y-nu'sd,  C. 

Cotiso,  kot'Y-so,  C. 

Cotopaxi,  ko-to-paks'e;  in  Bp.  ko- 
to-pd'he,  31.  _ 

Cottbus  or  Kottbus,  kot'boos,  ,)/. 
Cottin,  kot-taN',  31. 

Cotyaion,  ko'tY-a-I'on  ;  -aium.  -a-t'- 
um:  or  -aeum,  -a-e'um,  < 
Cotyeum,  ko-tY-e'um,  C. 

Cotylius,  ko-til'Y-us,  C. 

Cotyora,  ko-tY-o'rd,  C. 

Cotys,  ko'tis.  C. 

Cotytto,  ko-tit'to,  V. 

Coulomb. Jcoo-loN',  M. 

Coupe,  koo-pa',  31. 

Courier,  koo-re-u',  31. 

Courland,  koor'land,  .)/. 

Courtenay,  kert'na,  31. 

Courtois,  koor-twii',  31.  _ 

Courtray  or  Courtrai,  koor-tra'  ;  in 
A/emisAKortryk,  kort'rik,  J/. 
Cousin,  koo-zax^,  M. 

Coustou,  kobs-too',  31. 

Coutances,  kdo-toNs',  31. 

Coutha,  kow'thd,  B. 

Couthon,  koo-tox',  .1/. 

Coutts,  koots,  31. 

Coventry,  kuv'n-trY,  31. 

Covilhao  or  Covilham,  ko-vel- 
yowx',  J/. 

Covington,  kuv'ing-tun,  .1/. 

Cowes,  kowz,  31. 

Cowley,  lcow'lT;  forma  1>jj trail,  and 
often  written  Cooley, _koo' If.  .1/. 
Cowper,  kow'per  or  koo'per,  M. 
Coysevox.  kwiiz-vo',  J I. 

Cozbi,  koz'bY,  B. 

Cracow,  kra'ko;  in  Polish  Krakow, 
kra'koof,  .)/. 

Cradock,  krad'uk,  31. 

Cragus.  kra'gus,  C. 

Crambusa,  kram-bu'sd,  C. 

Cranach  o>  Kranach,  kran'ak  or 
krii'nak,  31. 

Cranae,  kran'a-e,  C. 

Cranaei,  kra-ne'I,  C. 

Cranai.  kran'a-i,  C. 

Cranaos,  kran'a-os;  -aus,  -a-us,  C. 
Cranea,  kra-ne'a;  or  -nia,  -ni'd,  C. 
Cranii.  kra'nY-I,  C. 

Cranon,  kra'non,  C. 

Crapathus,  krap'a-thus,  C. 

.  Orashaw,  krash'aw,  31. 

Craspedites.  kras-pe-di'cez,  C. 
Crassipes.  kras'sY-pez,  <  ’. 
Crassitius,  kras-sish'Y-us,  C. 
Crastinus,  kras'tY-nus,  V. 

Crat*is,  kra-te'is,  C. 

Cratnmenes.  k ra-tem'e-nez,  C. 
Crateas,  kra'te-as,  C. 

Crateria,  krat-e-rl'a;  -rea,  -ro'd,  C. 
Craterus,  krat'e-rus,  C. 

Crates,  kra'tez,  B.  ami  C. 
Cratesiclea,  kra-tes't-kle'd,  C. 
Cratesilochus,  krat-e-siKo-kus,  C. 
Cratesipolis,  krat-e-sip'o-lis,  C. 
Cratesippidas.  krat-e-sip'pT-das,  C. 
Crateuas,  kra-tu'as,  C. 


Crathis,  kra'this,  C. 

Cratidas,  krat'Y-das,  C. 

Cratinus,  kra-ti'nus,  C. 

Cratippus,  kra-tip'pus,  C. 
Cratisthenes,  kra-tis'tlie-nez,  C. 
Cratistolus,  lcra-tis'to-lus,  C. 
Cratistoteles,  krat-is-tot/e-lez,  C. 
Cratusa,  kra-tu'sa,  C. 

Cratyius,  krat't-lus,  C. 

Crauuis,  kraw'bis,  C. 

Grayer,  kri'yer;  in  F.  krd-ya', 
Cr-tiilon,  kra-be-yo\',  M. 

Cr  cy,  kres'se;  in  F.  kra-se';  often 
written  Cressv  in  Eikj.,  M. 
Crefeld,  kra'lelt,  M. 

Crema,  kia'mii,  .1/. 

Cremera,  krem'e-ra,  C. 

Cremmyon,  krem'mY-on,  C. 

Cr em-  or  Kremnitz,  kiem'nits, 
Cremona,  kie-mo'mi;  It.  jiron.  kra- 
mo'na,  V.  and  M. 

Cremutius,  kre-niu'ihY  us,  C. 
Cremyon,  kre'mi-on,  C. 

Crenacus,  kre-na'kus,  C. 

Creon,  kre'on,  C. 

Creones,  kre-o'nez,  C. 

Creontiades,  kre-on-ti'a-dez,  C. 
Creophilus,  kre-oi'l-lus,  C. 
Creophylus,  kre-o-fi'lus,  C. 
Creopolu3,  kre-o-po'lus,  C. 
Creperius,  kre-pe'rY-us,  C. 
Crephagenetus,  kref/a-je-ne'tus,  C. 
Crescens,  kres'senz,  B. 

Cre3centma,  krcs-sen-ti'nd,  C. 
Cresilas,  kres'Y-las,  C. 

Cresius,  kre'shT-us,  C. 

Cresphontes,  krcs-fon'tez,  ('. 
Cressius,  ki-es'sht-us,  C. 

Cressy:  same  as  Crecy. 

Crestone,  kres-to'ne,  C. 

Cresus,  kre'sus,  C. 

Creta,  kre'td,  C. 

Cretaeus,  kre-te'us,  C. 

Crete,  krSt,  B.  and  M. ;  kre'te,  C. 
Cretea,  kre'te-d,  C. 

Cretes,  krets,  B. ;  kre'tez,  C. 
Creteus,  kre'te-us  or  kre'tus,  C. 
Cretheis,  kre'the-is  {daughter  of 
Cretheus).  kre-the'is  (mother  of 
Homer),  C. 

Cretheus,  kre'the-us  or  kre'thus.C. 
Crethides,  kre-thi'dez,  C. 

Cretians,  lcre'sht-ans,  11. 

Creticu3,  krct'Y-kus,  C. 

Cretinoeum,  kret-i-ne'um,  C. 
Creusa,  kre-u'sa,  C. 

Creuse,  lcrez,  M. 

Creusis,  kru'sis,  C. 

Creutz-.  Kreutznach,  kroits'niik,  J/. 
Creuz,  kroits,  M. 

Creuzer,  kroit'ser,  M. 

Crevecoeur,  krav-ker',  M. 

Criasus,  kri'a-sus,  C. 

Crichton,  krT'tun,  M. 

Crimea.  krY-nie'd;  in  Buss.  Krim,  .1/. 
Crimisus,  kri-mi'sus,  C. 

Crinagoras,  kri-nag'o-ras,  C. 
Crinippus,  kri-nip'pus,  C. 

Crir.is,  kri'nis,  C. 

Crinisus,  kri-ni'sus,  C. 

Crioa,  kri-o'a,  C. 

Crispina,  kris-pi'nd,  C. 

Crispus.  kris'pus,  Ii. 

Critalla,  kri-tal'ld,  C. 

Critheis,  kri-the'is,  C. 

Crithote,  kri-tho'te,  C. 

Critias,  krish'T-as,  C. 

Crito.  kri'to,  C. 

Critobulus,  krit-o-bu'lus,  C. 
Critodemus,  krit-o-de'mus,  C. 
Critognatus,  krit-og-na'tus,  C. 
Critoiaus,  krit-o-la'us,  C. 
Criumetopon,  kri'u-me-to'pon,  C. 
Crius,  kid' us,  C. 

Croatia,  kro-a'shY-d,  M. 

Crobialus,  kro-bi'a-lus,  C. 

Crobyzi,  kro-bi'zi,  C. 

Crocala,  krok'a-ld,  C. 

Crocese,  kro'se-e,  C. 

Crocela,  kros'e-ld,  C. 


Crocodilon.  krok-o-di'lon,  C. 
Crocodilopolis,krok/o-dY-lop'o-lis,(7. 
Crocus,  kro'kus,  C. 

Crocylea,  kros-Y-le'a,  C. 

Crodunum,  kro-du'num,  C. 

Croeser,  kroo'zCr,  31. 

Croesus,  kre'sus,  C. 

Croites,  kro-i'_tez,  C. 

Croix,  St.,  sant-kroi'  (=  Santa 
Ciuiz),  31. 

Cromarty,  krom'er-tY,  31. 

Cro.ni.  k.o'mi,  C. 

Cromitis,  kro-mi'tis,  C. 

Cromvvell,  krum'-  or  krom'wel,  M. 
Crommyon.  krom'mY-on,  C. 
Crommyonesus,  kiom'mY-o-ne'sus, 
V. 

Cromus,  kro'mus,  C. 

Cro.da,  kro'nY-d;  -nius.  -nY-us,  C.  * 
Croi.ides,  kron'Y-dez,  C. 

Croxstadt,  krOn'stat,  31. 

Crophi,  kro'lY,  C. 

Cross®a,  kros-se'd,  C. 

Crotale,  krot'a-le,  C. 

Croton,  kro'ton,  C. ;  kro'tn,  31. 
Crotona,  kro-to'nd,  C. 

Crotoniatae,  kro'to-nY-a'te,  C. 
Crotopiades,  kro  to-pi'a-dez,  C. 
Crotopus,  kro-to'pus,  C. 
Cruikshank,  krdbk'shank.  31. 
Crustumeri,  lcrus-tu'me-ri,  C. 
Crustumeria,  krus-tu-me'rY-d ;  -ri- 
um.  -ri-um,  C. 

Crustumini,  krus-tu-mi'ni,  C. 
Cruotumium,  krus-tu'mY-um,  C. 
Crynis,  kri'nis,  C. 

Cryptea,  krip'te-d,  C. 

Csaba,  chob'b,  31. 

Csongrdd,  chon-grad',  31. 

Csokonai.  cho-ko-ni',  31. 

Cteatus,  te'a-tus,  C. 

Ctemene,  tem'e-ne,  C. 

Ctenus,  te'nus,  C. 

Ctesias,  te'shY-as,  C. 

Ctesibius,  te-sib'Y-us,  C. 

Ctesicles,  tes'Y-klez,  C. 

Ctesidemus,  tes-Y-de'mus,  C. 
Ctesilaus.  tes-Y-la'us,  C. 
Ctesilochus,  te-sil'o-kus,  C. 
Ctesiochus.  te-si'o-kus,  C. 
Ctesiphon,  tes'Y-fon,  C. 

Ctesippus,  te-sip'pus,  C. 

Ctimene,  tim'e-ne,  _ 

Cuba;  ku'bd,  in  5;>._koo'bii.  3T. 
Cuban  or  Kooban,  kdo'biin,  31. 
Cucufas,  ku'ku-fas.  C. 

Cuddalore.  kud-dd-lor'.  J/. 

Cuenca,  kwen'kii .formerly  Cuenpa, 
kwen'sa,  31. 

Cujas,  kcYo-zhas',  31.  (=  L.  Cujacius, 
ku-ja'shY-us). 

Cularo,  ku'la-ro,  C. 

Culhuacan.  kiTol-wii-kan'  (==  I5a- 

l.EN’QUli),  31. 

Culiacan,  koo-le-a-knn',  31. 

C  r’loden,  kul-lo'dn,  31. 

Culm,  kdblm,  31. 

Culpepper,  kul'pep-p5_r.  31. 

Culross.  kul-ros'  or  kdo'ros,  M. 
Culupene.  ku-lu-pe'ne,  C. 

Cuma,  ku'ind;  or  -mae,  -me,  C. 
Cumana,  koo-rnii-na',  31. 

Cumania  or  Knmania,  ku-nia'ne-a: 

( H"ng.  Kunsag,  koon-shag'),  31. 
Cunard,  ku-nard',  31 
Cunaxa.  ku-naks^d,  C. 

Cunha,  da,  dii-koon'yd,  31. 

Cunina,  ku-ni'nd,  C. 

Cupavo.  ku-pa'vo,  C. 

Cupencus,  ku-pen'kus.  C. 
Cuphagoras.  ku-fag'o-ras,  C. 
Cupido.  ku-pi'do  (=  Cupid),  C. 
Cupiennius.  ku-pi-en'nY-us,  C. 
Cura<;oa,  ku-rd-so',  31. 

Curaphroditr' ,  Kii-raf'ro-di'te,  C. 
Curaray,  xoo-ra-ri',  31. 

Cures,  ku'rez,  C. 

Curetes.  ku-re'tez,  C. 

Curia,  ku'rY-d,  C. 

Curiatii,  ku-rY-a'shY-T,  C. 


dm,  lame,  far,  puss  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  Ice ;  5dd,  tone,  or  ; 

B,  Biblical 5  C,  Classical;  LI,  Egyptian  ;  11,  Hindoo  ;  31,  Modern  ;  N,  Morse.  [See  p.  GU2.] 
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Curio,  ku'rY-o,  C. 

Curiones.  ku-rY-o'nez,  C. 
Curiosolitae,  ku-ri'o-so-li'te,  C. 
Curische-  or  Kurische-Haff,  koo'- 
rish-C-hal',  31. 

Curium,  ku'rY-um,  C. 

Curopolis,  ku-rop'o-lis,  C. 
Currituck,  kur'rY-tuk',  31. 

Curtia,  ker'shY-a  ;  -tius,  -shY-us,  (7. 
Curubis,  kn'ru-bis,  C. 

Curulis,  ku-ru'lis,  C. 

Curzola,  kbord-zo'lii,  if. 

Cush,  kflsh,  11. 

Cushan,  ku'shan,  B. 
Cushan-rishathaim,  ku'shan-risli'- 
a-tha'im,  B. 

Cushi,  ku'slri,  B. 

Cussaei,  kus-se'T,  C. 

Custrin  or  Kustrin,  kus-tren',  31. 
Cusus.  ku'sus,  C. 

Cuth,  kuth,  B. 

Cuthah,  ku'tha  or  kuth'd,  B. 

Cutiae,  ku'shY-e,  C. 

Cutilia,  ku-til'Y-d  ;  -iae,  -Y-e  ;  -ium, 
-Y-um,  C. 

Cuttack,  kut-tak',  31. 

Cuvier,  ku've-a,  31. 

Cuxhaven,  kuks-lia'vn  or  kdbks- 
hii'in,  Jf. 

Cuyaba,  kbo-yii'bii,  31. 

Cuyahoga,  kY-d-ho'gd,  .If. 

Cuyp  or  Kuyp,  koip,  )/. 

Cuzco,  kdos'ko,  31. 

Cyamon,  si'a-mon,  B. 

Cyamosorus,  si-am'o-so'rus,  C. 
Cyane,  si'a-ne,  C. 

Cyaneae,  si-a'ne-e,  C. 

Cyanippu3,  si-a-nip'pus,  C. 

Cyatis,  si-a'tis,  C. 

Cyaxares,  si-aks'a-rez,  C. 

Cybale,  sib'a-le,  C. 

Cybebe,  si-be'be,  ( '. 

Cyfcele,  sib'e-lc,  C. 

Cybelea,  sib-e-le'd,  C. 

Cyboligenes,  sib-e-lij'e-nez,  C. 
Cybira,  sib'Y-rd,  C. 

Cybistra,  si-bis'tra,  C. 

Cybotus,  si-bo' tus,  C. 

Cychreus,  sik're-us  or  si'kvus,  C. 
Cyclades,  sik'Ia-dez,  C.  and  31. 
Cycloborus,  si-klob'o-rns,  ( 

Cyclopes,  si-klo'pez,  C. 

Cydas,  si'das,  C. 

Cydenor,  si-de'nor,  C. 

Cydias,  sid'Y-as,  C. 

Cydimache.  si-dim'a-ke,  C. 

Cydimus,  sid'Y-mus,  C. 

Cydippe,  si-dip'pe,  C. 

Cydon,  si 'don,  C. 

Cydonea,  sid-o-ne'd,  C. 

Cydones,  si-do'nez,  C. 

Cydonia,  si-do'nY-d,  C. 

Cydoniatae;  si'do-nY-n'te.  C. 

Cydrara,  sid'rd-rd  or  si-dra'rd,  C. 
Cydrelus,  si-dre'lus,  C. 

Cydrocles,  sid'ro-klez,  C. 

Cydrolaus,  sid-ro-la'us,  C. 

Cylbiani,  sil-bY-a'ni,  C. 

Cylices,  sil'Y-sez.  C. 

Cylicrar.es.  sil-Y-kra'nSz,  <\ 

Cyllarus,  sil'la-rus,  C. 

Cyllene.  sil-le'ne,  C. 

Cylleneus  sil-le-ne'us,  C. 

Cylon,  si'lon,  C. 

Cyma.  si'ma;  -,nae,  -me,  C. 

Cymelus,  si-me'lus,  C. 

Cyminus.  sim'Y-nus,  C. 

Cymodoce.  si-mod 'o-se,  C. 
Cymodocea,  sim'o-do-se'a,  C. 
Cymopolia,  sim'o-po-li'd,  C. 
Cymothoe,  si-motb'o-e,  C. 

Cymothus,  si-mo'tbus,  C. 

Cynaegirus,  sin-e-ji'rus,  C. 
Cynaethium.  sin-e'thY-um,  C. 

Cynane,  si-na'ne^  C. 

Cynapes,  si-na'pez,  <7. 

Cynara,  sin'a-rd,  C. 

Cynaretus,  sin-a-re'tus,  C. 

Cynaxa,  si-naks'a,  C. 

Cyneas,  sin'e-as,  C. 

stin,  cube,  fpll  i  mflbn, 
B,  Biblieal ;  C,  Classical ;  L 


Cynegetae,  si-ncj'e-te,  ('. 

Cynegirus,  sin-e-ji'rus,  ( 

Cynetae,  si-ne'te,  C. 

Cynetea,  sin-e-te'a,  C. 

Cynetes,  si-ne'tez,  C. 

Cynia,  sin'Y-d,  C. 

Cynici,  sin'Y-si,  C. 

Cynisca,  si-nis'ka,  C. 

Cynocephalae,  sin-o-sef'a-le,  C. 
Cynophontis,  sin-o-fon'tis,  C. 
Cynopolis,  si-nop'o-lis,  C. 

Cynortas,  si-n8r'tas,  C. 

Cynortion,  si-n8r'sliY-on,  C. 
Cynosarges,  sin-o-siir'jez,  ('. 
Cynossema,  sin-os-se'ma,  C. 
Cynosura,  sin-o-su'ra, 

Cynthia,  sin'thY-a,  C. 

Cynurenses,  sin-u-ren'sez,  V. 
Cynuria,  si-nu'rY-a,  C. 

Cynus,  si'nus,  C. 

Cyparissa,  sip-a-ris'sa;  or  -rissia, 
-ris'sbY-a,  C. 

Cyphara,  sif'a-ra,  C. 

Cyprianus,  sip-rY-a'nus,  C. 
Cyprinum,  sip'rY-num,  C. 
Cyprogenes,  si-proj'e-nez,  C. 
Cyprogenia,  sip'ro-jc-ni'a.  C. 
Cyprothemis,  si-proth'e-mis,  C. 
Cyprus,  si'prus,  B.,  C'.,  and  31. 
Cypsela,  sip'se-la,  C. 

Cypselides,  sip-sel'Y-dez,  C. 
Cypselus,  sip'se-lus,  C. 

Cyrama,  sYr'a-rad,  B. 

Cyraunis,  si-raw 'nis,  C. 

Cyre,  si're,  C. 

Cyrenaica,  sYr-e-na'i-kd;  -ici,  -Y-si,C. 
Cyrene,  si-re'ne,  B.  and  (J. 
Cyrenius,  sI-re'nY-us,  B. 
Cyreschata,  si-res'  ka-ta,  C. 
Cyriades,  sY-ri'n-dez,  C. 

Cyrillus,  si-ril'lus,  C. 

Cyrinus,  sY-rl'nus,  C. 

Cyropaedia,  si'ro-pe-di'd,  C. 
Cyropolis,  si-rop'o-lis,  ('. 

Cyrraei,  sYr-re'I,  V. 

Cyrrhadae,  sYr'ra-de,  C. 

Cyrrhes,  sYr'rez,  C. 

Cyrrhestica,  sYr-res'tY-kd,  < '. 
Cyrsilus,  ser'sY-lus,  (’. 

Cyrtona,  scr-to'nd,  C. 

Cyrus,  si'rus,  B.  and  ( '. 

Cytaeis,  si-te'is,  C. 

Cytheia,  si-the'ra,  C.  and  31. 
Cytheraea,  sith'e-re'd,  < '. 

Cytheris,  si-the'ris,  C. 

Cytherius,  si-the'rY-us,  (\ 

Cytheron,  si-the'ron,  C. 

Cytinium,  si-tin'Y-um,  C. 

Cytissorus,  sit-is-so'rus,  C. 

Cytora,  si-to'rd,  C. 

Cytorius,  si-to'rY-us,  C. 

Cyziceni,  siz-Y-se'm,  < '. 

Cyzicum,  siz'Y-kum,  C. 

Czartoryski,  char-to-ris'ke,  31. 
Czaslau,  chii6'low,  31. 

Czerr.igow,  ch5r'ne-gof,  3B 
Czernowitz,  ch5r'no-vits;  or  Czer- 
nowice,  cher'no-vet'se,  .1/. 

Czerny,  tspr'ne,  M. 

Czirknicz.  Zirknitz,  tsSrk'nits,  31. 


D. 

Daae,  da'e;  orDahae,  da'he,  C. 
Dabareh,  dab'a-re,  B. 
Dabbasheth,  dab'ba-sheth,  B. 
Daberath.  dnb'e-rnth,  B. 
Datria,  da'brY-d,  B. 

Daci,  da'st,  C. 

Dacia,  da'shY-d,  C. 

Dacicus,  das'Y-kus,  C. 

Dacier,  dii-se-a',  31. 

Dacius,  da' shY-us,  C. 

Dacobi,  da-ko'bl,  B. 

Dactyli,  dak'tY-lt,  C. 

Da  Cunha,  dii-koon'3'ii,  M. 
Dadaces,  dad'n-sez,  C. 
Daddeus,  dad-de'us,  B. 


Dadic®,  dad'Y-se,  <  . 

Daduchus,  da-du'kus,  C. 

Dasdala,  ded'a-la,  C. 

Daedalea,  ded-a-le'a,  (’. 

Daedalion,  de  da'lY-011  ;  -lium,  1Y 
um,  C. 

Daedalus,  ded'a-lus.  C. 

Daemocrates,  de-mok'ra-tez,  C. 
Daemon,  de'mon,  C. 

Daemones,  dem'o-nez,  C. 
Daemoneus,  de-mo'ne-us,  C. 
Daemonum,  dem'o-num,  C. 
Dagasira,  dag-a-si'rd,  C. 
Daghestan,  da-ges-tiin',  31. 
Dagobert,  dag'o-bgrt  or  da-go-bar', 

Dagon,  da'gon,  B. 

Dagona,  dag'o-nd,  C. 

Daguerre,  dii-gar',  31. 

D’Aguesseau  or  Daguesseau  dii-ges- 
so',  31. 

Dagusa,  da-gu'sd,  C. 

Dahl,  dal,  31. 

Dahlgren,  diil'gren,  31. 

Dahlingen,  dii'ling-cu,  31. 
Dahomey,  dd-ho-ma',  31. 

Dai,  da'i,  C. 

Daicles,  da'i-klez,  C. 

Dailoclius,  da-il'o-kus,^. 
Daimachus,  da-im'a-kus,  C. 
Daimenes,  da-im'e-nez,  C. 
Daiphron,  da'Y-fron,  C. 

Daira,  da-i'rd,  C. 

Daisan,  da'san,  B. 

Daitus,  da-i'tus,  C. 

Dakota,  dd-ko'td,  31. 

Dalaiah,  dal-a-i'd,  B. 

Dalecarlia,  da-le-kar'le-a,  31. 
Dalgarno,  dal-gaKno,  3/ 

Dalhousie,  dal-hoo'zY,  31. 

Daliiah,  da-li'ld,  B. 

Dalkeith,  dal-keth',  31. 

Dalles,  dalz,  31. 

Dalmanutha,  dal-ma-nu'thd,  B. 
Dalmatae,  dal'ma-te,  C. 

Dalmatia,  dal-ma'shY-d.  B.,  C.,  if  31. 
Dalmaticus,  dal-mat'Y-kus,  C. 
Dalmium,  dal'mY-um,  ('. 

Dalphon,  dal'fon,  B. 

Dalrymple,  dal'rim-pl,  31. 

Dalton,  dawl'tun,  31. 

Dalzell,  da-el',  31. 

Damagetus,  dam-a-je'tus,  ( '. 
Damalis,  dam'a-lis,  C. 

Damalites,  dam-a-li'tez,  C. 
Damanitani,  dam'a-ni-ta'ni,  C. 
Damarete,  da-mdr'e-te,  C. 
Damarmenez,  da-miir'me-nez,  C. 
Damaris,  dam'a-ris,  B. 
Damariscotta,  dam'a-ris-kot'tu,  31. 
Damas,  da'mas,  C. 

Damascena,  dam-as-se'nd;  -ne.  -ne; 
-nus,  -nus,  C. 

Damascenes,  dam-a-senz',  B. 
Damascus,  da-mas'kus,  />'.,  C.,  S,-  31. 
Damasenor,  dam-a-se'nor,  C. 
Damasia,  da-ma'shY-d,  C. 
Damasicthon,  dam-a-sik'thon,  C. 
Damasippus,  dam-a-sip'juis,  ( '. 
Damasistratus,  dam-a-sifi'tra-tus,  ( 
Damasithymus.dam'a-sY-thY'imis.C. 
Damasiton,  dam-a-si_'ton,  C. 
Damastes,  da-mas' tez,  <  ’. 

Damasus,  dam'a-sus,  C. 

Dambea:  same  cwDe.mbea,  31. 
Damea,  da-rne'd.  C. 

Damesas,  dam'e-sas,  C. 

Damiens,  da-me-ax'  or  da'niY-en/, 
31. 

Damietta.  dam-Y-et'td  ;  in  Ar.  Da- 
miat  dii-me-iit',  31. 

Damio.  da'mY-o,  C. 

Damippus.  dn-mip'pus,  C. 

Damis,  da'mis,  C. 

Damnagoras,  dam-nag'o-rns,  C. 
Damnameneus,  dam-na-me'ne-us.C, 
Damneus,  dam'ne-us,  C. 
Damocharis,  da-mo k'a-ris,  C. 
Damoclea,  da-mo'kle-a,  C. 

!  Damocles,  dam'o-klez,  C. 


fd6t  i  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxbox,  chair,  get. 
Egyptian  ;  //,  Hindoo  ;  31,  Modern  ;  A,  Norse.  [See  p.  &J2.] 
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Damoclidaa,  dnm-o-kli'das,  C. 
Damocratea,  dam'o-kra-te'a,  C. 
Damocrates,  da-mok'ra-tez,  G. 
Damocreon,  da-mo'kre-on,  C. 
Damocritus,  da-mok'rY-tus.  C. 
Damogeron,  da-moj'e-ron,  C. 
Damomeles,  da-mom'e-lez,  C. 
Damon,  da'nion,  C. 

Damonicus,  dam-o-ni'kus,  C. 
Damophantus,  dam-o-fan'tus,  C. 
Damophila,  da-mof'Y-la,  C. 
Damophon,  dam'o-fon,  C. 
Damostratus,  da-mos'tra-tus,  C. 
Damoteles,  da-mot'e-lez,  C. 
Damotimus,  dam-o-ti'mus,  C. 
Damoxena.  da-inoks'e-nu,  C. 
Dampier,  dam'per,  31. 

Damuras,  da-mu'ras,  C. 

Dan,  dan,  B. 

Dana,  da'na,  C.  and  31. 

Danae,  dan'a-e,  C. 

Danaidae,  -des,  da-na'T-dc,  -dSz,  C. 
Danala,  dan'a-la,  C. 

Danaus,  dan'a-us,  C. 

Dancourt,  dox-koor',  31. 

Dandari,  dau'da-ri,  C. 

Dandaridae,  dan-dkr'Y-de,  C. 
Dandolo,  dan'do-lo,  31. 

Danican,  da-nc-kox',  31. 

Daniel,  dan'Y-el  or  dan'yel,  B.  If  31. 
Danites,  dan'Its,  B. 

Danjaan,  dan-ja'an,  B. 

Danocrates,  da-nok'rn-tez,  C. 
Dannah,  dan'na,  B. 

Dannecker,  diin'nek-kfr,  .)/. 
Dannemora,  dan-ne-mo'rii,  M. 
Dantan,  dox-tox',  31. 

Dante,  dan'te;  in  It.  diin'ta;  arig. 

Durante,  dob-ran'ta,  31. 

Danton,  dan'tun  or  dox-tox ',  31. 
Dantheletae,  dan-the-le'te,  ( '. 
Dantzic,  dant'sik ;  in  G.  Danzig, 
dant'sig,  31. 

Danube,  dan'ub  ;  in  G.  Donau,  do'- 
now,  31. 

Danubius,  da-nu'bY-us,  C. 
D’Anville,  dox-vel',  31. 

Daochus,  da'o-kus,  C. 

Daona,  da'o-na ;  -nes,  -nez,  C. 
Daphnseus,  daf-ne'us,  <  ’. 

Daphne,  daf'ne,  B.  and  C. 

Dara,  da'rh,  B. 

Daraba,  d&r'a-ba,  C. 

Darantasia,  dar-an-ta'zhY-a,  C. 
Daratitae,  dltr-a-ti'te,  C. 

D’Arblay,  dar'bla,  31. 

Dare  or  D’Arc,  dark,  31. 

Darda,  diir'dd,  B. 

Dardanelles,  dar'da-nelz',  31. 
Dardani,  dar'da-nl,  C. 

Dardania,  dar-da'nY-a,  C. 
Dardanides,  dar-dan'Y-dez,  C. 
Dardanis,  dar'du-nis;  -nus,  -mis,  C. 
Dares,  da'roz,  C. 

Dareus,  da-re'us,  C. 

Darfoor,  -four.  -fur.  diir-foor',  J/. 
Daricus,  da-ri'kus,  ('. 

Darien,  in  Georgia,  U,  S.,  da're-en; 

the  1st hm U#  of,  dii-re-en',  31. 
Dariogenes,  da-rY-oj'e-nez,  C. 
Daritae,  da-ri'te,  C. 

Darius,  da-ri'us,  B.,  C.,  and  31. 
Darkon,  diir'kon,  11. 

Darmstadt,  diirm'stiit,  31. 
Dartmouth,  diirt'mtith,  31. 

Darwar,  dar'wiir',  31. 

Dascusa,  das-ku'sd,  C. 
Dascyleum,.das-sY-le'um,  C. 
Dascylitis,  das-sY-li'tis,  C. 
Dascylus,  das'sY-lus,  C. 

Dasea,  da'se-d,  C. 

Dasius,  da'shY-us,  C. 

Dassaret®,  das-sa-re'te;  -rit®,  -ri'- 
te,  C. 

Dassareni,  dns-sa-re'ni,  C. 
Dassaritini,  dns'skr-Y-tl'nl,  C. 
Datames,  dat'a-mSz,  C. 
Dataphernes,  dat-a-ier'nez,  C. 
Dathan,  da'than,  B. 

Dathemah,  dath'e-ma,  B. 


Datos,  da'tos;  Daton,  dacron,  C. 
Daub,  dowp,  31. 

Daubenton,  do-bSx-tox',  31. 
Daubeny,  dob'nl  or  dawb'nt,  31. 
Daubigne,  do-ben-ya',  31. 

Daubigny,  do-ben-ye',  31. 

Dauchus,  da-u'kus,  C. 

Daulias,  daw'lY-as,  C. 

Daun,  down,  31. 

Daunia,  daw'nY-a,  C. 

Dauphine,  do-fe-na';  Dauphiny, 
daw'fin-Y,  31. 

Daurises.  daw'rY-sez,  C. 

Davenant,  dav'en-ant,  31. 
Davenport,  dav'en-port,  31. 

David, _  da' vid,  B.  and  31. ;  in  I'. 

dii-ved'  ;  in  G.  dii'vit. 

Daviess,  da'vis,  31. 

Davila,  dii've-lii,  31. 

Davout  or  Davoust,  da-voo',  31. 
Debir,  de'ber,  B. 

Dobora,  -rah,  deb'o-ra  or  de-bo'ra, 
j  B.  and  31. 

Deborus.  deb'o-rus,  C. 
j  Debreczin  or  Debretzin,  da-bret'- 
sin,  31. 

Decaduchi,  dek-a-du'kl,  C. 

De  Candolle,  de-kox-dol'.  C. 
Decapolis,  de-kap'o-lis,  B.  and  C. 
Decatur,  de-ka'ter,  31. 

Deccan  or  Dekkan.  dek'kan,  31. 
Decebalus,  de-seb'a-lns,  C. 

Decelea,  des-e-le'A,  C. 

Decelicum,  des-e-li'kum,  ( 

Decelus,  des'e-lus,  C. 

Decemviri,  de-sem'vt-ri,  t '. 

Decetia.  de-se'shY-il,  C. 

Decianus,  de-sliY-a'nus,  < ’. 

Decidius,  de-sid'Y-us,  < '. 

Deciet®,  dc-sliY-e'te,  C. 

Decimus,  des'Y-mus,  C. 

Decius,  de'shY-us,  C. 

Decuma,  dek'u-ma,  C.  _ 

Decumates,  dek-u-ma'tez,  C. 
Decurio,  de-ku'rY-o,  C. 

Dedan,  de'dan,  B. 

Dedanim.  ded'a-nim,  B. 
Deditamenes,  ded-i-tam'e-nez,  C. 

De  Foe  or  Defoe,  de_-fo',  31. 

!  Dehavites,  de-ha'vits,  B. 

Deianira,  de-i'a-ni'ra,  C. 

Deicoon,  de-ik'o-on,  C. 
j  Deicrates,  de-ik'ra-tez,  C. 
Deidamia,  de-id'a-mi'a,  V. 

Deileon,  de-il'e-on,  C. 

Eeilochus,  de-il'o  kus,  C. 
Deimachus,  de-im'a-kus,  C. 

'■  Deinome,  dc-in'o-nie.  C. 

Deioces,  de-i'e-sez,  C. 

Deiochus,  de-i'o-kus,  C. 

Deioleon,  de-i-o'le-on,  C. 

Deione,  de-i'o-ne,  C. 

Deioneus,  de-i-o'nc-us  or  -i'o-nns,C'. 
Deionides,  de-i-on'Y-dez,  C. 

Deiope,  de-i'o-pc,  C. 

Deiopea,  de-i'o-pe'il.  C. 

Deiopites,  de-i'o-pi'tez,  C. 
Deiotarus,  de-i-ot'a-rus,  C. 
Deiphobe,  de-if'o-be,  C. 

Deiphontes,  de-Y-fon'tez,  C. 
Deiphonus,  de-if'o-nus,  C. 

Deipyle,  de-ip'Y-lc,  C. 

Deipyrus,  de-ip'Y-rus,  C. 

Deisorus,  de-is'o-rus,  C. 

Dejanira,  dci-a-ni'ra,  C. 

Dejoces,  dej/o-sez,  C. 

Dejotarus,  de-jot'a-rus,  C. 

Dekar,  do'kiir,  B 
Dekkan:  same  as  Deccan. 

De  la  Beche,  do-la-bash',  31. 

De  la  Croix  or  Delacroix,  d5-la- 
.  krwil',  31. 

Delagoa,  dol-a-go'a,  31. 

Delaiah,  del-a-i'a,  B. 

Delambre,  d5-loN'b’r,  31. 

Delano,  del'a-no,  31. 

Delaroche,  d’lii-rosli',  31. 

Delatour,  d’lii-toor',  31. 

Delaunay,  d’lo-na',  31. 

Delaval.  d’lii-val',  31. 


Delaware,  del'a-wer,  31. 

Delft,  delft,  31. 

Delgade,  del-ga'dii,  31. 

Delhi,  in  U.  S.,  del'hi:  Delhi  or  Dek- 
li,  in  Hindostan ,  del'le,  31. 

Delia,  de'lY-a,  V. 

Deliades,  de-li'a-dez,  C. 

Delilah,  de-ll'la,  B. 

Delisle,  de-lel'  or  de-lil',  31 
Delium,  de'lY-um,  C. 

Delmatius,  del-ma'shY-us,  C. 
Delminium,  del-min'Y-um,  C. 
Delolme,  de-lolm'  or  d’lolm,  31. 
Delorme,  de-lorni'  or  d’lorm,  J/. 
Delos,  de'los,  C. 

Delphicola,  dol-tik'o-lii,  C. 
Delphicus,  del'fY-kus,  C. 
Delphinium,  del-fin'Y-um,  C. 
Delphusa,  del-fu'sa,  C. 

Deltoton,  del-to'ton,  C. 

Delus,  de'lus,  B. 

Delvino,  del'vY-no,  31. 

Demades,  deni 'a-  or  de-nia'dez,  C. 
Demaenete,  de-men'e-te,  C. 
Demagoras,  dc-niag'o-ras,  C. 
Demarata,  dem-a-ra'ta,  C. 
Demarchus.  de-mar'kus,  C. 
Demarete,  de-mfir'e-te,  C. 
Demariste,  dem-a-ris'te,  C. 
Demarmenus,  de-miir'me-nus,  C. 
Demas,  de'mas,  B. 

Dematria,  de-ma'trY-a,  C. 

Dembea,  dem'be-i\  or  dem-be'd,  31. 
Derobowski,  dem-bov'ske,  31. 

Deme,.  de'me-a,  C. 

Demerara,  dem'^r-ii'rd,  31. 

Demeter,  de-me'tSr,  V, 

Demetria,  de-me'trY-d,  C. 

Demetris,  de-me'tris,  C. 

Demetrius,  de-me'trY-us,  B.  and  C. 
Demidof,  dem'Y-dof,  or  Demidov, 
dem'e-dov',  31. 

Demo,  de'mo,  C. 

Demoanassa,  dem'o-a-nas'sa,  C. 
Democedes,  dem-o-se'dez,  C. 
Demochares,  de-mok'a-rez,  C. 
Democles,  dem'o-klez,  C. 
Democlides,  dcm-o-kli'd5z,  C. 
Democlus,  dem'o-klus,  C. 
Democoon,  de-mok'o-on,  C. 
Democopus,  de-mok'o-pus,  C. 
Democrates,  de-niok'ra-tez,  C. 
Democritus,  de-mok'rY-tus,  C. 
Demodice,  de-mod'Y-se;  -oce,  -o-se,C, 
Demodorus,  dein-o-do'rus,  C. 
Demogenes,  de-nioj'e-nez,  C. 
Demoivre,  d5-niwa'v’r,  31. 
Demoleon,  de-mo'le-on,  C. 
Demonassa,  deni-o-nas'sa,  C. 
Demonax,  de-mo'nalcs,  C. 
Demonica,  deni-o-ni'ka,  C. 
Demophantus,  dem-o-fan'tus,  C. 
Demophilus,  de-mof'Y-lus,  C. 
Demophon,  dem'o-fon,  B.  and  C. 
Demophoon,  de-mof'o-on,  C. 
Demopolis,  de-mop'o-lis,  C. 
Demoptolemus,  dem-op-tol'e-mus,  C. 
Demosthenes,  de-mos'tlie-nez,  C. 
Demostratus,  de-mos'tra-tus,  C. 
Demoteles,  de  mot'e-lez,  C. 
Demoustier,  de-moos''te-a',  31. 
Demuchus,  de-mu'kus,  C. 

Demylus,  dem'Y-lus,  C. 
Denbighshire,  den'bY-sher,  31. 
Denderah,  den'd8r-a,  31. 
Dendermonde,  den-dSr-m6n'dP :  or 
Dendermond,  den-dSr-mont',  .)/. 
Denham,  den'am,  31. 

Denina.  da-ne'na,  31. 

Denis,  de-ne',  31. 

Dennis,  St.,  sent-den'is  or  -den'e; 

in  F.  Saint  Denis,  sax-d’ne',  31. 
Denon,  dS-nox',  31. 

Denseletae,  den-se-le'te,  C. 
Dentatus,  den-ta'tus,  C. 

Deodatus,  de-od'a-tus,  C. 

Deois,  de-o'is,  C. 

Deparcieux,  da-piir'se-5',  31. 
Depeyster,  de-pTs'ter,  31. 

Deptford,  det'icrd,  3f. 


km,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  6nd,  eve,  tSrm  ;  Yn,  Ice ;  5dd,  tone,  6r ; 

B,  Biblical ;  C\  Classical ;  E .  Egyptian  ;  II,  Hindoo  ;  31,  Modern ;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  G‘J2  ] 
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Derbe,  dSr'bY.  h !. 

Derbend,  d5r-bend',  31. 

Derbices,  der'bY-  or  der-hT'sez,  C. 
Derby,  dGr'bY  or  diir'bT,  31. 
Derbyshire,  dSr'bY-shPr,  31. 
Dercebii,  dGr-se'bY-T,  ('. 
Derceto,dCr'se-to;  or  -cetis.-se-tis,C 
Dercylides,  dGr-sil'Y-dez,  C. 
Dercyllus,  der-sil'lus,  C. 

Dercylos,  dCr'sY-los  or  der-si'Ios,  C . 
Dercynus,  dGr'sY-nus,  C. 

Derham,  der'ain,  31. 

Derimachia,  der'Y-ma-ki'a,  C. 
Derione,  de-ri'o-ne,  C. 

Derites,  de-ri'tez,  O'. 

Derne,  dGr'ne,  31. 

Derr,  der,  31. 

Dersaei,  dGr-se'i,  C. 

Derusiaei,  de-ru'sY-e'i,  C. 

De  Ruyter,  de-rT'tCr  or  -roi'tth, 
Deruyter,  de-rl'tSr,  31. 

Derzhavin,  der-zhii'viii,  3f. 
Desaguadero,  dcs-a'gwa-da'ro,  31. 
Desaguliers  or  Des  Aguliers,  da'zii- 
gu-le-a',  31. 

Desaix.  de-s5',  31. 

Descartes,  da-kart',  31. 

Deschamps,  da-shox',  31. 

Deseada,  des-e-a'dii,  31. 

Deseret,  des'Gr-et,  31. 

De3ha.  dG-shS.',  31. 

DeshouliGres,  da-zdc/le-ar',  31. 

Des  MoineB,  de-moin',  31. 
Desmoulins,  da-m<5o-lax',  31. 

De  Soto,  dG-so'to,  31. 

Despoblado,  des-po-bla'do,  31. 
Despreaux,  da-pra-o',  .)/. 

Dessaix,  da-sa',  31. 

Dessalines,  da-  or  des-sii-len',  31. 
Dessau,  des'sa-u,  B. ;  des'sow,  .)/. 
D’Estaing,  des-thx'.  31. 

Desudaba,  de-su-da'bu,  < '. 

De  Thou,  dP-tdb',  31. 

Detmold,  det'mold;  G.  det'mblt, 31. 
Detroit,  de-troit',  31. 

Dettingen,  det'ting-em  31. 
Deucalides,  du-kal'Y-dez,  C. 
Deucalion,  du-ka'IY-on,  O’. 
Deucetius,  du-se'shY-us,  (’■ 
Deudorix,  du'do-riks,  C. 

Deuel,  de-u'el,  B. 

Deuriopus,  du-ri'o-pus,  C. 
Deuteronomy,  du-tGr-on'o-mY,  B. 
Deutz,  doits,  31. 

Deux-ponts,  dG'pox'  ;  in  G.  Zwei- 
briicken,  tsvY-brek'kn,  31. 

Deva,  da'va,  31. 

Deventer  or  Dewenter,  da'ven-tGr, 
31. 


Devereux,  dev'Gr-do.  31. 

Devises,  de-vi'ziz,  31. 

Devona,  dev'o-na,  C- 
Devonshire,  djv'un-shSr,  31. 
Dewees,  dG-wez',  31. 

D’Ewes,  duz,  31. 

De  Wette,  dG-vet'tG,  31. 

Dexamene,  deks-am'e-ne,  C. 
Dexippus,  deks-ip'pus,  C. 
Dexithea,  deks-itn'e-a,  C. 

Dexius,  dek'shY-us,  C. 
Dhawalaghiri,  dii-wol'a-ger're,  31. 
Dia.  di'a,  V. 

Diabet®,  di-a-be'te,  C. 

Diacopena,  di-ak'o-pe'nA,  C. 
Diacrea,  di-a-kre'a,  C. 

Diacris,  di'a-kris,  C. 

Diactorides,  di-ak-tSr'T-dGz,  C. 
Diadumenianus,  di'a-du-me'nY-a'- 
nus,  C. 

Diadumenus,  di-a-du'me-nus,  C. 
Di*us,  di-e'us,  C. 

Diagon,  di'a-gon,  C. 

Diagondas,  di-a-gon'das,  C. 
Diagoras,  di-ag'o-ras,  C. 

Dialis,  di-a'lis,  C. 

Diallus,  di-al'lus,  C. 

Diamastigosis,  di-a-mas'tY-go'sis,  C. 
Diana,  di-an'a  or  di-a'nd,  B.;  di- 
a'na,  C. 

Dianassa,  di-a-nas'sa,  C. 


Dianium,  di-a'nY-um,  C. 

Diaphanes,  di-af'a-nez,  C. 

Diarbekr  or  -kir,  de-iir'be-ker',  31. 
Diasia,  dY-a'snY-a,  ( '. 

Diblaim,  dib'la-im,  B. 

Diblath,  dib'latb,  /;. 

Diblathaim,  dib-la-tha'im,  B. 
Dibon,  di'bon,  11. 

Dibri.  dih'ri,  11. 

Dibutades,  dib-u-ta'dez,  C. 

Dic®a,  di-se'a,  C. 

Dicaearchia,  di-se'iir-kT'a.  C. 
Dic*ocles,  di-se'o-klez,  O'. 
Dic®ogenes,  dis-e-oj'e-nez,  C. 
Dic®us,  di-se'us,  C. 

Dice,  di'se,  U. 

Dicearchus,  dis-e-ar'kus,  C. 
Dicomas,  dik'o-mas,  < '. 
Dictamnum,  dik-tain'num,  ('. 
Dictator,  dik-ta'tor,  V. 
Dictidienses,  dik-tid'Y-en'soz,  C. 
Dictynna^lik-tin'na,  C. 

Didero,  dcd-ro'  or  de-de-ro',  31. 
Didius,  did'Y-us,  C. 

Dido,  di'do,  C. 

Didot,  de-do',  31. 

Didote,  did'o-tc,  C. 

Didymae,  did'Y-me,  C. 

Didym®us,  did-Y-me'us,  C. 
Didymaon,  did-Y-ma'on,  C. 
Didymus,  did'Y-mus,Zi.  and  C 
Dis  or  Diez,  Saint,  sax-de-a',  31. 
Diebitch  or  Diebitsch,  de'bich,  31. 
Dieffenbach,  de'fn-bak'.  .)/. 
Dieneces,  di-en'e-sGz,  O’. 

Diepholz,  dGp'holts,  31. 

Dieppe,  tlyep  or  de-ep',  31. 
Diespiter,’  dY-es'pY-ter,  C. 

Diest.  dest,  31. 

Dietrich,  de'trik,  .V. 

Diez,  dets,  31. 

Digena,  di-je'na.  i  ’. 

Digentia,  di-jen'shi-a,  C. 

Digeri,  dj-je/rl,  O’. 

Digne,  den,  31. 

Dii,  di'i,  C. 

Diipolia,  di'Y-po-li'a,  C. 

Dijon,  de-zhox',  31. 

Dijovis,  dij'o-vis,  C. 

Diklah,  diic'Iii,  B. 

Dilean,  dil'e-an,  B. 

Dillingen,  dil'ling-en,  31. 

Dimalus,  di-ma'lus,  C. 

Dimastus,  di-mas'tus,  C. 

Dimnah,  dim'na,  B. 

Dimon,  di'inon,  11. 

Dimonah,  di-mo'na,  B. 

Dinah,  di'na,  B. 

Dinaite3,  di'na-Ytz,  B. 

Dinant,  de-nox'  or  de-n8nt',  31. 
Dinarchus,  di-niir'kus,  C. 

Dindyma,  din'dY-ma,  C. 
Dindymene,  din-dY-me'ne,  C. 
Dindymus,  din'dY-mus,  C. 
Dinhabah,  din'hd-  or  clin-ha'bA,C. 
Dini®,  din'Y-e,  C’. 

Dinochares,  di-nok'a-rez,  C. 
Dinocrates,  di-nok'ra-tSz,  C. 
Dinodochus,  di-nod'o-kus,  C. 
Dinogetia,  din'o-je-ti'a,  C. 
Dinolochus,  di-nol'o-kus,  C. 
Dinomenes,  di-nom'e-nez,  C. 

Dinon,  di'non,  C. 

Dinosthenes,  di-nos'the-nez,  C. 
Dinostratus,  di-nos'tra-tus,  C. 
Dinwiddie,  din-wid'dY,  31. 
Diccaesarea,  di'o-ces'a-re'ti,  C. 
Dioclea,  (a  woman)  di-o-kle'a  ;  (a 
city )  di-o'kle-ft,  C. 

Diodes,  di'o-klez,  C. 

Diocletianus,  di-o-kle'shY-a'nus,  C. 
Diodati,  de-o-da'te,  31. 

Diodemus,  di-o-de'mus,  C. 
Diodomenus,  di'o-do-me'nus,  C. 
Diodorus,  di-o-do'rus,  C. 

Diodotus,  di-od'o-tus,  C. 

Diogenes,  di-oj'e-nez,  C. 

Diogenia,  di'o-je-ni'A,  C. 
Diogenianus,  di-o-je'nY-a'nus,  C. 
Diognetus,  di-og-ne'tus,  C. 


Diomea.  di-o-me'a,  C. 

Diomede,  di-o-nie'iie:  des. -dez,  C. 
Diomedea,  di-oin'e-de'a  ,  ede®,  -e- 
de'e,  ( 

Diomedon,  di-om 'e-don,  C. 
Diomenes,  di-om'e-nez,  C. 

Diomus,  di'o-mus,  C. 

Dion,  di'on,  C. 

Dionaea,  di-o-ne'a,  C. 

Dione,  di-o'ne,  C. 

Dionicus,  di-o-ni'kus,  C. 

Dionysia.  di-o-nish'Y-d,  C. 
Dionysiades,  di'o-nY-sI'a-dez,  C. 
Dionysides,  di-o-nis'Y-dcz,  C. 
Dionysiocles.  di'o-nY-sT'o-klez,  C. 
Dionysiodor  us,  di-o-n  ish'  Y-o-do  '- 
rus,  C. 


Dionysipolis,  di'o-nY-sip'o-lis,  (’. 
Dionysius,  di'o-nish'Y-us,  B.and  C. 
Dionysus,  di-o-ni'sus,  C. 

Diope,  di'o-pe,  C. 

Diophanes,  di-of'a-nSz,  C. 
Diophantus,  di-o-ian'tus,  C. 
Diophon,  di'o-fon.  C. 

Diopithes,  di-o-pi'thez,  < '. 
Diopitliusa,  di-op/Y-thu'sa,  C. 
Dioplethes,  di-o-ple'thez,  C. 
Diopolis,  di-oj)'o-lis,  C. 

Diores,  di-o'rez,  C. 

Dioscorides,  di-os-kor'Y-dez,  C. 
Dioscorinthius,  d^os-ko-rin'thl-us, 
/>. 


Dioscorum.  di-os'ko-rum,  C. 
Dioscuri,  di-os-ku'rl,  C. 
Dioshierit®.  di-os'hi-e-ri'te,  C 
I  Diospage,  di-os'pa-ie,  V. 

!  Diospolis,  di-os'po-lis,  C. 
j  Diotima.  di-o-ti'nia,  V. 
j  Diotrephes,  di-ot're-fez,  B.  and  C. 

I  Dioxippe,  di-oks-ip'pe,  C. 

Dip®a,  di-pe'a,  C. 

Diphilus,  dif'Y-lus,  C. 

Diphoridas,  di-for'Y-das,  C. 
Diphreon,  dif're-on,  C. 

Dipoena,  di-pe'na,  C. 

Dipolis,  dip'o-lis,  C. 

Dipylon,  dip'Y-lon,  C. 

Dir®,  di're,  C. 

Dirce,  der'se,  C. 

Dircenna,  dGr-sen'nd,  C. 

Dischelus,  dis-ke'lus,  C. 

Discordia,  dis-k3r'dY-a,  C. 
Discorum.  dis'ko-runi,  C. 

Dishan,  di'shau;  -shon,  -shon,  B. 
Disor®.  dis'o-re,  C. 

Disraeli  or  D’Israeli,  diz-ra'le  or 
diz-re'le,  3l. 

Dithyrambus,  dith-Y-rani'bus,  C. 
Ditiones,  dish-Y-o'nez,  C. 

Dittand,  dit'ta-nT,  C. 

Dium,  di'um,  C. 
i  Diviana,  div-Y-a'na,  C. 

\  Divitiacus,  div-Y-ti'a-kus,  C. 

Divodurum,  div-o-du'rum,  C. 

\  Divona,  div'o-nd  or  di-vo'nd,  C. 
Dixmude,  diks-mud' ;  in  Flemish 
Dixmuyden,  diks-mdi'dn,  31. 
Diyllus,  dY-il'lus,  C. 

Dizahab,  diz''a-hab,  B. 

Dizerus,  di-ze'rus,  C. 

Dizier.  Saint,  sax-de'ze-a',  31. 
Djidda  or  Jidda,  jid'da,  31. 

Djoliba  or  Joliba',  jol'e-bi,  31. 
Dnieper,  ne'per;  in  Buss,  dny.’p' 
5r,  31. 


Dniester,  nes'tFr;  in  Buss,  dnyts'- 
ter,  31. 

Doab  or  Dooab,  doo-iib',  31. 
Doberes,  do-be'rez,  V. 

Dobrowski,  do-brov'ske,  M. 
Docimeum,  dos-Y-me'um,  C. 
Docimus,  dos'Y-mus,  C. 

Doclea.  do'kle-4,  C. 

Docleates,  do-kle-a'tez,  C. 

Docus,  do'kus,  B. 

Dodai.  dod'n-i,  B. 

Dodanim,  dod'a-nim,  B. 

Dodavah,  dod'a-va,  B. 

Doderlein  or  Doederlein,  dS'den 
lln',  31. 


6un,  cQbe,  full ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxboN,  chair,  get. 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E ,  Egyptian  ;  H,  Hindoo  ;  31,  Modern ;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  692. J 
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Dodo,  dc/do,  B. 

Dodoens,  do-doons',  M. 

Dodona,  do-do'na ;  -no,  -ne ;  -nis, 
-nis,  C. 

Dodonaeus,  dod-o-ne'ns,  C. 
Dodonidos,  do-don'Y-dez,  C. 

Doeg,  do'eg.  B. 

Dofrafield,  do'fra-fY-eld':  same  as 
Dovrefield,  M. 

Dolabella,  dol-a-bel'la,  C. 

Dole,  dol,  M. 

Dolgelly,  dol-geth'le.  M, 

Dolgorouki  or  Dolgoruki,  dol-go- 
roo'ke,  M. 

Dolichaon,  dol-i-ka'on,  C, 

Doliche.  dol'i-ke,  C. 

Dolichene,  dol-i-ke'ne,  C. 

Dolichos,  dol'i-kos,  C. 

Doliones,  do-li'o-nez,  C. 

Dolius.  do'li-us,  C. 

Dolomene,  dol-o-ine'ne,  C. 
Dolomieu,  do-lo'me-S',  J /. 

Dolon,  do'lon,  C. 

Doionci,  do-lon'sl,  C. 

Dolonia,  dol-o-ni'a,  C. 

Dolopes,  dol'o-pez,  C. 

Dolopia,  do-lo'pT-a,  C. 

Dolopion,  dol-o-pi'on.  C. 

Domanitis.  dom-a-ni'tis,  C. 

Domat  or  Dauraat,  do-mii',  M. 
Bomenichino,  do-ma-ne-ke'no,  M. 
Domiduca,  doni-i-du'ka,  C. 
Domingo,  do-min'go,  M. 

Dominica,  dom-e-ne'ka;  in  F.  Dom¬ 
inique,  dom-e-nek',  31. 

Dominici,  do-me-ne'che,  31. 
Domitia,  do-mish'Y-a,  C. 
Domitianus,  do-mish'Y-a'nus,  C. 
Domitilla,  do-ini-til'la,  C. 
Domitiopolis,  do-mish'Y-op'o-lis,  C. 
Domitius,  do-mish'l-us,  C. 
Domnotinu3,  dom-not'i-nus,  (J. 
Donaghadee,  don'a-hii-de',  M. 
Donar,  du'niir  <  =  Tuor),  .V. 
Donatus,  do-na'tus,  C. 

Doncaster,  dorjk'as-tSr.  M. 

Donegal,  don-e-gawl',  M. 

Dongola,  dong'go-la.  31. 

Donizetti,  don-e-zet'te  or  do-nid- 
zet'te,  M. 

Donovan,  don'o-van,  M. 

Donuca,  do-nu'kil,  ('. 

Donysa.  domi'sa,  C.  __ 

Doorga,  door'gd  (==  Kali),  II. 
Dophkah,  dof'ka,  II. 

Dor,  d8r,  II. 

Dora,  do'ra,  B. 

Doracta,  do-rak'ta,  C. 

Dorcas,  dSr'kas,  B. 

Dorcea,  d8r-se'a,  C. 

Dorceus.  d6r'se-us  or  -sus.  C. 
Dorchester,  d3r'ches-ter,  .1/. 
Dordogne,  dor-dSn',  M. 

Dordrecht,  dSrt'rekt;  orDort,  dort, 
.1/. 

Dores,  do'rez,  C. 

Doricus,  d3r'i-kus,  C. 

Dorienses,  do-ri-en'sSz,  C. 

Dorieum,  do-ri-e'um,  C. 

Dorieus,  do-rl'e-us  or  do'rY-Qs,  C. 
Dorion,  do'ri-on.  C. 

Doriscus.  do-ris'icus,  C. 

Dorium.  do'rY-um,  V. 

Dornoch,  dSr'nok,  31. 

Dorostolum,  do-ros'tq-lum.  C. 
Dorostorum,  do-ros'to-rum,  C. 
Dorothea,  do-ro'the-a,  C. ;  ddr-o- 
the'a.  M. 

Dorotheu3,  do-ro'the-us,  C. 

Dorpat,  dSr'pat,  or  Ddrpt,  derpt,  31. 
Dorsennus,  dor-sen'mis,  (J. 
Dorsetshire,  d6r'set-sh?r,  31. 
Dorticum,  d3r'ti-kum,  C. 

Dorus.  do'rus,  C. 

Doryclidas,  dor-i-kli'das,  C. 
Doryclii,  dor-Y-kli'I,  C. 

Dorylaeum,  dnr-i-le'um,  C. 

Dorylas,  (lor'i-las,  C. 

Dorylaus,  dor-i-la'us,  C_. 
DorymeneB,  do-rim'e-nez,  B.  &  C. 


Doryphori,  do-rif'o-rl.  C. 

Doryssus,  do-ris'sus,  C. 

Dosiades,  do-si'a-dez,  C. 

Dositheus,  do-sith'e-us,  B.  and  C. 
Doson,  do'son,  C. 

Dossenus,  dos-se'nns,  C. 

Dotadas,  dot'a-das,  C. 

Dothaim,  do'tha-im,  B. 

Dothan,  do'than,  B. 

Doto,  do'to  ;  -tus,  -tus,  C. 

Douai  or  Douay,  doo-a',  M. 

Doubs,  doobs  or  doo,  M. 

Douce,  in  E.  dows ;  in  F.  does,  31. 
Douglas  or  -lass,  dug'las,  M. 

Douro,  ddb'ro;  in  Bp.  Duero,  dvva'- 
ro,  M. 

Douw,  Dow,  dow,  M. 

Dover,  do'ver,  M. 

Dovrefleld,  do-vr5-fild'  ;  in  Norw. 

Daavrefjeld,  do/vre-fyeld/r,  M. 
Dowlatabad.  dow-la-ta-bad',  M. 
Downpatrick,  down-pat'rik,  M. 
Doxander,  doks-an'der,  C. 
Dracanon,  drak'a-non,  C. 

Dracanus,  dra-ka'nus,  C. 

Draces,  dra'sez,  C. 

Draco,  dra'ko,  C. 

Dracontides,  dra-kon'ti-dez,  C. 
Draconum,  drak'o-num,  or  -onon, 
-o-non.  C. 

Draguignan,  dra-g5n-y8\',  M. 
Drahonus,  dra-ho'nus,  C. 

Drangene,  dran-je'ne,  C. 

Drangiana,  draii-ji-a'na,  C. 

Drave,  drav;  in  if.  Drau,  drow;  in 
Slavonian  Drava,  drii'vii,  M. 
Drenthe,  dren'te,  M. 

Drepana,  drep'a-nu;  or  -anum,  -a- 
num,  C. 

Dreux,  die,  M. 

Drimacus,  drim'a-kus,  C. 

Drimylus,  drim'i-lus,  C. 

Drin,  dien:  or  Drino,  dre'no,  -V. 
Drinus,  dri'nus,  C. 

Driodones,  dri-od'o-nSz,  ('. 
Driopides,  dri-op'i-dez,  C. 

Drogheda,  diS'he-da.  M. 

Drohobicz,  dro'ho-bich;  or  Droho- 
vitsh,  dro'ho-vich,  M. 

Droi.  dro'T,  C. 

Droitwich,  droit'icli,  .V. 
Dromachetus,  dro-mak'e-tus,  ('. 
Dromseus,  dro-me'us,  C. 

Dromeas,  dro'me-as,  C. 

Dromeus.  dro'me-us  or  dro'mas,  C  . 
Dromoclides,  drom-o-kli'dez,  ('.  j 

Dromore.  dro'mor  or  dro-mor',  M.  \ 
Drontheim,  dront'im;  in  Norm.  ' 
Trondjem,  trond'yem,  M. 

Dropici,  drop'i-si,  C.  \ 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  d rdii-S  x  ' <1  e - Uv e ,  M, 
Drubetis.  dru-oe'tis,  C. 

Druentia,  dru-en'shT-d,  C. 

Druidae,  dru'i-de;  -ides,  -i-dez,  C. 
Druses,  droo'sez,  M. 

Drusilla.  drdb-sil'la,  B.  and  C. 

Druso  droo'so;  -sus,  -sus,  C. 
Dryades.  dn'n-dez,  C. 

Dryantiades,  d ri-nn-ti'a-dez,  C. 
Dryantides,  dri-an-ti'dez,  C. 
Drymsea,  dri-me'ft,  C. 

\  Drymodes.  dri-mo'd§z,  C. 

Drymusa.  dri-mu'sa,  C. 

I  Drynremetum.  dri-nem'e-tum,  C. 
Drynemetus.  dri-nem'e-tus,  C. 
j  Dryope,  ilri'o-pe,  C. 

Dryopes.  dvi'o-pez,  C. 

|  Dryopeia.  dri-o-pe'ya,  C. 

Dryopolis,  dri-op'o-lis,  C. 

Dryops.  dri'ops,  C. 

Drypetis,  drip'e-tis  or  dri-pe'tis,  C.  i 
Dryusa.  dri-u'sd,  C. 

Duanesburg.  du-ans'b5rg,  M. 

Dublin,  dub'lin,  ,•/. 

Dubno,  (b’ibb'no,  M. 

Dubois,  ddo-bois"'  and  ddo-bwa',  M. 
Dubris,  doo'brir.,  C. 

Dubuque,  ddb-buk',  M.  _ 

Du  Cachet,  doo'ka-sha  or  doo-kii- 
sha',  M. 


Ducange,  doo-kSnj ' ;  F.  doo-koN  l h' 

Ducetius,  doo-se'shT-us,  C. 

Du  Chatel,  doo-slia-tel',  M. 
Duchesne, _doo-slian',  M. 

Duclos,  doo-ldo',  M. 

Dudevant,  doo-dc-  or  ddod'vox',  .1 1. 
Duero,  doo-a^ro  or  dwa'ro,  M. 
Dufrenoy,  doo-ira-nwa',  M. 
Dufresndy,  doo-fra-n  wa',  M. 

Du  Guesclin,  doo-ga'kia.N',  J/. 
Duhamel,  doo-ha-meK  or  doo-a- 
meK,  M. 

Duillia,  du-il'lY-a,  C. 

Duisburg,  du'is-berg  or  doo'is- 
bobrg,  M. 

Duiveland,  doi'vedant,  M. 

Dulce,  Hio.  re'o-dool'ba  or  tha,  M. 
Dulcigno.  dool-clign'yo,  M. 
Dulgibini,  dul-jY-bl'nl,  C. 
Dulichium,  du-lik'Y-um,  C. 
Dulopolis,  du-lop'o-lis,  C. 

Dulwich,  dul'ij,  M. 

Dumah,  du'ma,  B. 

Dumas,  doo-nifl,  M. 

Dumbartonshire, dum-biir'tun-sh?r, 
M. 

Dumblane,  dum-blfln',  M. 

Dumesnil,  doo-ma-ne',  M 
Dumfries,  dmn-fres',  .)/. 
Dumnorix,£lum'no-riks,  C. 
Dumont,  doo-rndN',  M. 

Dumoulin,  ddo-ino(>la  \',  M. 
Dumouriez,  doo-rnoo-rc-a',  .)/. 
Dunbar,  dun-bar',  M. 

Duncan,  dunk'an,  31. 

Dundalk,  dun-dawk',  M. 

Dundass,  dun-das',  M. 

Dundee,  dun-de',  M. 

Dunfermline,  dun-fgr'lin,  M. 
Dungannon,  dun-gan'uun,  M. 
Dungarvon,  dun-gar'vun,  M. 
Dunglhon,  dun'glT-sun,  M. 
Dunkeld,  dun-kel',  M. 

Dunkirk,  dun'kerk;  in  F.  Dun¬ 
kerque,  duN-kfrk,  M. 

Dunsinnane,  dun-sin 'nan,  M. 
Dunwich,  dnn'ich,  M. 

Dup-  rier,  doo-pa're-a',  M. 

Duperre,  doo-pa-ra',  M. 

Duperron,  dob-pa-rox,  M. 

Dupin,  ddS-nSN',  M. 
Duplessis,jloo-pla-se',  M. 

Duplin,  doo'plin,  M. 

Duponceau,  doo-pon'so:  in  F.  ddfn 
pox-so,  M. 

Dupont,  du-pont':  F.  ddo-pdx',  .1/. 
Dupre,  doo-prfl', 

Dupuis,  Dupuy,  doo-pwe',  V. 
Dupuytren.  doo-pwe-tv5x',  .)/. 
Duquesne,  dc55-kan,  M. 

Dura,  du'ra,  B. 

Durance,  doo-roxs',  M. 

Durand,  du-rnnd':  in  F.  dc>rox',.V 
Durango,  ddb-rang'go,  M. 

Duranius,  du-ra'nt-us,  V. 

Durante,  doo-ran'ta,  M. 

Duranus.  du'ra-nus,  C. 

Durato,  du'ra-to.  C. 

Durazzo,  doo-riit'so,  or  Duras,  ddo- 
riis,  M.  _ 

D  ;rer.  de'rPr  or  doo'rfr,  M. 
Durham,  dttr'um,  M. 

Durius,  du'rY-ns,  C. 

Durlach,  ddbr'lak,  M. 
Durocortorum.  dn'ro-kor'jo-rum.C. 
Duro-  ia,  du-ro'nY-a,  C. 
Durostorum.  du-ros'to-rum.  C. 
Dusseldcrf,  dus'sel-dorf ;  in  (f.  d5s'- 
sel-dOriy,  M. 

Dutens.  doo-tbx',  M. 
Duumviildoo-um'vY-rT,  C. 

Duval.  doo-vSl'  or  doo-viil',  M. 
Duvernoy,  dob-v(!r-nwa',  M. 
Duyckinck,  di'kink,  M. 

Duyveland,  doi'v,P-lant,  J. 

Dwina,  dwe'na,  M. 

Dyagondas,  di-n-rron'das,  C. 
Dyardanes,  di-ar'du-nez,  C. 

Dyche,  dich  or  dtch,  M. 


3m.  fame,  far,  piss  or  operfl,  fare  ;  end,  Sve,  tCrm  ;  Yn,  Ice ;  5dd,  tSne,  6r ; 

B.  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  FT,  Hindoo  ;  M,  Modern  ;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  602.] 
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Dyle  or  Dyl,  dll,  31. 

Dym*i,  di-rne'I,  C. 
Dynamene,  di-nam'e-ne,  C. 
Dynaste,  di-nas'te,  C. 
Dyrachium,  di-ra'kY-um,  C. 
Dyraspes,  di-ras'pez,  C. 
Dyris,  di'ris,  C. 

Dysaules,  di-saw'lez,  C. 
Dyscelados,  dis-sel'a-dos,  C. 
Dyscinetus,  dis-si-ne'tus,  C. 
Dysorum,  di-so'rum,  C. 


E. 


Eadmer  or  Edmer,  ed'mCr,  31. 
Eanes,  e'a-ngz,  B. 

Eanus,  e-a'nus,  C. 

Earinus,  e-Sr'i-uus,  C. 

Earlom,  Sr'lum,  At. 

Earn,  Loch,  lok-grn,  31. 

Easis,  e'a-sis,  C. 

Easium,  e-a'shY-um,  C. 

Ebal,  e'bal,  B. 

Ebdome.  eb'do-me,  C. 

Ebed.  e'bed;  E.-melech, -me'lek,  B. 
Ebeling,  a'bel-ing,  31. 

Ebenezer,  eb-en-e'zer,  B. 

Eber,  e'ber.  B. 

Eberhard,  eb'Sr-hdrd  or  a'b5r-hart, 

.)/. 

Eberle,  eb'Sr-le,  31. 

Ebesus,  eb'e-sus,  C. 

Ebiasaph,  e-bi'a-saf,  B. 

Eboda,  eb'o-dd,  C. 

Ebora,  eb'o-ra,  C. ;  eb'o-ra  (=  Evo- 
1! A),  31. 

Eboracum,  eb-o-ra'kum,  C. 

Ebro,  e'bro;  in  Sp.  a'bro,  31. 
Ebrodunnm,  eb-ro-du'num,  C. 
Ebronah,  e-bro'na,  B. 

Ebudae,  e-bu'de,  C. 

Ebura,  e-bu'rd,  C. 

Eburodunum,  eb'u-ro-du'num,  C. 
Eburones,  eb-u-ro'nez,  C. 
Eburovices,  eb'u-ro-vl'sez,  C. 
Ebusus,  eb'u-sus  or  e-bu'sus,  C. 
Ecanus,  e-ka'nus,  B. 

Ecbatana,  ek-bat'a-nd,  B.  and  C. 
Eccelo,  ek'se-lo,  C. 

Eccles,  ek'lz,  At. 

Ecclesiastes,  ek-kle'zY-as'tez,  B. 
Ecclesiasticus,  ek-kle'zY-as'tY-kus, 
B. 

Eccloo,  ek-klo',  31. 

Ecdelus,  ek-de'lus,  C. 

Ecdicus,  ek'di-kus,  V. 

Ecdorus,  ek-do'rus,  (J. 

Ecebolus,  e-seb'o-lus,  C. 

Ecechiria,  es-e-kir'Y-a,  C. 

Ecetra,  es'e-trd,  C. 

Echard,  ech'Srd,  31. 

Echeae,  e-ke'e,  C. 

Echebulus,  ek-e-bu'lus,  C. 
Echeclea,  ek-e-kle'a,  C. 

Echecles,  ek'e-klez,  C. 

Echecratea,  e-kek'ra-tez,  C. 
Echecratia,  ek'e-kra-ti'a,  C. 
Echedse,  ek'e-de,  C. 

Echedamia,  ek'e-da-mi'a,  C. 
Echedorus,  ek-e-do'rus,  C. 

Echelas,  ek'e-las,  C. 

Echelatus,  e-kel'a-tus,  C. 

Echelles,  Les,  laz-a-shel',  31. 
Echembrotus,  e-kein'bro-tus,  C. 
Echemenez,  e-kem'e-nez,  C. 
Echemon,  e-ke'mon,  C. 

Echemus,  ek'e-mus,  C. 

Echeneus,  ek-e-ne'us,  C. 
Echephron,  ek'e-fron,  C. 

Echepolis,  e-kep'o-lis,  C. 

Echepolns,  ek-e-po'lus,  C. 
Echesthenes,  c-kes'the-nez,  C. 
Echestratus,  e-kes'tra-tus,  C. 
Echetla,  ek'e-tld,  C. 

Echetra,  ek'e-trd,  C. 

Echetus,  ek'e-tus,  C. 

Echidna,  e-kid'na,  C. 

Echidorus,  ek-Y-do'rus,  C. 


Echinades,  e-kin'a-d§z,  C. 

Echinae,  e-ki'ne,  C. 

Echinussa,  ek-i-nus'sa,  C. 
i  Echion,  e-ki'on,  C. 

EchionideB,  ek-Y-on'Y-dez,  C. 
Echionius,  ek-i-o'nl-us,  C. 

Echo,  e'ko,  C. 

Echopolus,  ek-o-po'lus,  C. 

Ecya,  a'the-ha,  31. 

Eckhard,  ek'hart,  31. 

Eckmiihl,  ek-mSl,  31. 

Ecnomos,  ek'no-tnos,  C. 
i  Ecpolus,  ek'po-lus,  C. 

Ectenes,  ek-te'nez,  C. 

Ecuador,  ek'wii-dbr,  M. 

Ed,  ed.  B. 

Edar,  e'dar,  B. 

Edda.  ed'da,  N. 

Eddias,  ed-di'as,  B. 

Eden,  e'den,  B. 

Eder,  c'der,  B. 

Edes  e^dez,  B. 

Edesaa,  e-des'sa,  or  -desa,  -de'fca,^. 
Edeta,  e-de'ta,  C. 

Edfoo,  -fou,  -fu.  ed'foo,  M. 

Edina,  c-dl'na,  M. 

Edinburgh,  -boro’,  -borough,  ed'in- 
ber-rc,  At. 

Edissa,  e-dis'^a,  C. 

Edisto,  cd'is-to,  C. 

Edna,  cd'ni,  B. 

Edom,  e'dom,  B. 

Edomite,  c'doin-It,  B. 

Edon,  e'don,  C. 

Edones,  e-do'nez  i  -ni,  -nl,  C. 
Eaonis,  e-do'nis  or  ed'o-nis,  C. 
Edrei.  ed're-I,  B. 

Edulica,  e-du'lY-ki,  C. 

Edusa,  e-du'sa,  C. 

Eeckhout,  ak'howt,  31. 

Eetion,  e-e'shY-on,  C. 

Eetionea,  e-e'shY-o-ne'a,  C, 

Egaleos,  e-ga'le-os,  C. 

Egeleos,  e-je'le-os,  C. 

Egelochus,  e-jel'o-kus,  C. 
Egemachus,  e-jem'a-kus,  C. 

Egeria,  e-je'rY-a,  C. 

Egesaretus,  e-jes'a-re'tus,  C. 
Egesinus,  ej-e-si'nus,  C. 

Egesta,  e-jcs'ta,  C. 

Egeta,  e-je'ta,  C. 

Eglah,  eg'la,  B. 

Eglaim,  eg'la-im,  B. 

Eglon,  cg'lon,  B. 

Egnatia,  eg-na'shY-a,  C. 

Egremus,  eg're-mus,  C. 

Egripo,  cg'rY-po,  M. 

Egypt,  e'jipt,  B.  and  At. 

Egyptian,  e-jip'shan,  B.  and  At. 
Ehi,  e'hT,  B. 

Ehrenbreitstein,  a'ren-brit-stin,  .1/. 
Ehud,  e'hud,  B. 

Eichstadt  or  Aichstadt,  Ik'stct,  31. 
Eilenburg,  i'len-boorg,  31. 
j  Eimbeck,  Im'bek,  31. 

Eimeo,  i'me-o,  31. 

,  Eion,  e-i'on,  C. 

Eione,  e-i^o-ne,  C. 

;  Eioneus,  e'T-o'ne-us  or  e-I'o-nQs,  C. 
Eisenach,  Y'zen-iik,  31. 

Eisenstadt,  T'zen-stiit',  31. 

\  Eisleben,  is'la-ben,  31. 

Eisonomus,  i-son'o-mus,  ('. 
Ekatarinoslaf  or  -Blav,  a-kii'ta-ren'- 
o-slaf',  31. 

Eker.  e^kSr,  B. 

Ekrebel,  ek're-bel,  B. 

Ekron.  ek'ron,  B. 

Ela,  e'la,  B. 

Eladah,  el'a-da,  B. 

Elaea,  e-le'a,  C. 

Elaeusa.  e-le-u'sa,  C. 

Elsutichus,  e-le'u-ti'kus,  C. 
Elagabalus,  el-a-gab'a-lus,  C. 

Elah,  e'la.  B. 

Elais,  e-la'is,  C. 

Elaites,  cl-a-i'tez,  C. 

Elam,  e'lam,  B. 

Elamitae,  cl-a-nii'tc,  < '. 

Elamites,  e'lam-tts,  B. 


Elaphebolia,  eba-fe-bo'lY-a,  C. 
Elaphiaea,  el/a-fY-e'a,  C. 

Elaphites,  el-a-ii'tez,  C. 
Elaphonesus,  el'a-fo-ne'sus,  C. 
Elaphusa,  el-a-fu'sd,  C. 

Elasah,  el'a-sa,  B. 

Elatea,  el-a-te'a,  C. 

Elath,  e'lath,  B. 

Elatma,  a-lat/ma,  or  Yelatma,  ya- 
lat'mii,  31. 

Elatos,  el'a-tosi  -tus,  -tus,  C. 
Elaver,  el'a-v?r  or  e-la'vgr,  C. 
Elbe,  elb;  in  G.  el'bS,  31. 

Elberfeld,  el'ber-feld  ;  in  G.  el' br¬ 
ie  It/,  At. 

El-beth-el.  ekbeth'el,  B. 

Elbeuf,  el-bff',  31. 

Elboorz  or  Elburz,  el-bdbrz';  or  El- 
brooz  or  Elbrouz,  el-brdbz',  31. 
Elche.  el'cha,  M. 

Elcia,  el'shY-a,  B. 

Eldaah,  el'da-d  or  el-da'a,  B. 
Eldad,  el'dad ,B. 

Elea,  e'le-d,  C. 

Elead,  e'le-ad,  B. 

Elealeh,  e-le-a'le,  B. 

Eleasah,  e-le'a-sd,  B. 

Eleates,  e-le-a'tez,  C. 

Eleazar,  e-le-a'zgr,  B. 

Eleazurus,  e'le-a-zu'rus,  B. 

Electra,  e-lek'tra,  C. 

Electrides,  c-lek'tri-dez,  C. 
Electryon,  e-lek'trY-on,  C. 
Electryone,  e-lek'tri-o'ne,  C. 
Eledemus,  el-e-de'mus,  C. 

Elegia,  el-e-ji'd,  C. 

Elei,  e-le'T,  C. 

Eleleus,  e-le'le-us  or  el'e-lfls,  C. 
El-Elohe-Israel,  el'e-lo'he-is'ra-el, 
JJ, 


Eleon,  e'le-on,  C. 

Elemon,  e-le'mon,  C. 

Eleph.  e'lef,  B. 

Elephanta,  el-e-fan'td,  31. 
Elephantine,  el'e-fan'tY-ne  or  el'e- 
ian-ti'ne,  C. 

Elephantis,  el-e-fan'tis,  C. 
Elephantomachi,  el'e-fan-tom'a-kl. 


Elephantophagi,  el'e-fan-tof'a-jl,  G 
Elephantotherse,  el'e-fan'to-the're, 


Elephas,  el'e-fas,  C. 

Elephenor,  el-e-fe'nor,  C. 

Eleuchia,  el-u-ki'd,  C. 

Eleus,  e'le-us,  C. 

Eleusa,  el-e-Ti'sa,  C. 

Eleusinia,  el-u-sin'Y-d,  C. 

Eleusinus,  el-n-si'nus,  C. 

Eleusis,  e-lu'sis,  C. 

Eleuther,  e-lu'thSr,  C. 

Eleutherae,  e-lu'the-re,  C. 
Eleutheria,  el-u-the'rY-a,  C. 
Eleutheris,  e-lu'the-iis,  C. 
Eleutherocilices,  e-lu'ther-o-sil'T- 
sez,  C. 

Eleutherolacones,  e-lu'the-rcl'a- 
ko'nSz,  C. 

Eleutheropolis,  c-U/the-rop'o-lis,  C. 
Eleutherus,  e-lu'the-ru6,  B.and  C. 
Eleutho,  e-Iu'thro,  C. 

Eleuzai,  e-lu'za-i,  B. 

Elfheim,  elf'hlm,  N. 

Elgin,  el'gin,  31. 

Elginshire,  el'gin-shfr,  31. 

Elhanan,  el-ha'nan,  B. 

Eli,  e'li.  B. 

Eliab,  e-li'ab,  B. 

Eliada,  -dah,  e-li'a-dd;  -das,  -das,  B. 
Eliah,  e-li'd,  B. 

Eliahba,  e-li'a-bd,  B. 

Eliakim.  e-li'a-kim,  B. 

Eliali,  e-ll'a-ll,  B. 

Eliam,  e-li'am,  B. 

Elianonias,  e-li'a-o-ni'as,  B. 

Elias,  e-ll'as,  B. ;  c'lY-as,  C. 
Eliasaph,  e-li'a-saf,  B. 

Eliashib,  e-li'a-shib  ;  -sib,  -Rib,  />. 
Eliatha  and  -thah,  e-li'a-tha,  B. 
Elicse,  el'i-se,  C. 


sQn,  cube,  full :  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  iijk,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 

B,  Biblical ;  C\  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  U,  Hindoo  ;  31,  Modern  ;  N,  Norse.  CSce  p.  602.] 
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ELICAON 


EPII 


Elicaon,  cl-i-ka/on,  It.  an  d  V. 
Elicius,  e-lish'Y-us,  C. 

Elidad,  o-li'dad,  B. 

Eliel,  e'lY-el,  B. 

Elienai,  c-li-c'na-i,  It. 

Eliezer,  c-li-e'zer,  IS. 

Elihaba,  c-li'ha-ba,  IS. 

Elihoenai,  cl'i-ho-e'na-I,  D. 
Elihoreph.  el-i-ho'ref,  B. 

EJihu,  c-li'hu,  B. 

Elijah,  e-li'ja,  B. 

Elilta,  cl'Y-ka  or  e-ll'ku,  IS. 

•Elim,  e'lira,  B. 

Elimea,  el-i-me'a,  C. 

Elimelech,  e-hm'e-lek,  IS. 
Elimiotis,  e-lim'i-o'tis,  C. 

Elioenai,  e-li'o-e'na-i,  IS. 

Elionas.  e-li-o'nas,  B. 

Eliphal.  el'i-fal,  IS. 

Eliphalat,  e-lif'a-lat,  IS. 

Eliphaleh,  e-lif'u-le,  IS. 

Eliphalet.  e-lit'a-let,  IS. 

Eliphaz,  el'Y-faz  or  e-li'faz,  B. 
Elipheleh,  e-lif'e-le,  B. 

Eliphelet,  e-lii'e-let,  B. 

Elis,  e'lis,  C. 

Elisa,  e-li'sa,  C. 

Elisabeth,  e-liz'a-beth,  B. 

Elisxus  and  -seus,  el-i-se'us.  B. 
Elisha  and  -shah,  e-li'sha,  IS. 
Elishamah,  e-lish'a-ma,  IS. 
Elishaphat,  c-lish'a-fat,  B. 
Elisheba,  e-lish'e-ba,  B. 

Elishua.  el-Y-shoo'a,  B. 

Elisimus.  e-lis'l-mus,  B. 

Elissa,  e-lis's4,  C. 

Eliu,  e-li'u,  IS. 

Eliud,  e-li'ud,  B. 

Elizabetgrad,  n-liz'a-bet-gr'ad',  31. 
Ilizaphan,  e-li'za-fan,  B. 

Elizeus,  el-i-zc'us,  B. 

Elizur,  e-li'z£r,  IS. 

Elkanah.  el'ka-na,  B. 

Elkoshite,  el'kosh-It,  B. 

Ellasar,  el'la-siir,  B. 

Ellesmere,  elz'mer,  31. 

Ellopia,  el-lo'pY-&,  C. 

Elmes,  elniz,  M. 

Elmira,  el-mi'ra,  31. 

Elmodam,  el-mo'dam,  B. 

Elnaam,  el'na-am,  IS. 

Elsathan,  el'na-than,  B. 

Elohim,  el'o-hiin,  B. 

Eloi,  e-lo'I,  B. 

Elon,  e'lon,  B. 

Elon-beth-hanan,  e'lon-beth'lia- 
nan,  IS. 

Elone,  e-lo'ne,  C. 

Elonites,  e'lon-Tts,  IS. 

Elorini,  ex-o-rl'nl,  C. 

Elorus,  e-lo'rus,  C. 

Eloth,  e'loth,  IS. 

Elpaal,  el'pa-al,  B. 

Elpalet,  el' pa-let,  B. 

El  paran,  el-pa'ran,  B. 

El  Paso  del  Norte,  el-pii'so-del-nor'- 
ta,  M. 

Elpenor,  el-pe'nor,  C. 

Elphinstone,  el'fin-stun,  31. 
Elpinice,  el-pY-nt'se,  C. 

Elsheimer,  el&'hi-mer,  31. 

Elsinore.  el-sY-uor',  or  Elsineur,  el- 
re-ngr',  M. 

Eltokeh,  el'te  kg,  B. 

Eltekon,  el'te  kon,  B. 

Eltolad,  el-to'lad  or  el'to-lad,  B. 
Elul,  e'lul,  B. 

Elusa,  in  Gaul  el'u-sa;  in  Palestine 
e-lu'sd,  C. 

Eluzai,  e-l<5o'za-i,  B. 

Elvina,  el-vi'nd,  C. 

Elycos,  el'-Y-sgz,  C. 

Elymais,  el-Y-ma'is,  B.  and  V. 
Elymas,  el'Y-nms,  B. 

Elymeans,  el-Y-me'anz,  B. 

Elymi,  el'Y-ml,  C. 

Elyrus,  el'Y-rus.  C. 

Elysa,  el'Y-sa,  C. 

Elysium,  e-lizh'Y-mn,  C. 

Elzabad,  el'za-bad,  IS. 
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Elzaphan,  el'za-fau,  IS. 

Elzevir,  ei'zc-vCr;  in  1>.  Elzevier  or 
Elsevier,  el-z3-ver',  M. 

Emanici,  e-man'Y-si,  C. 

Emanuel,  e-man'u-el,  B. 

Emathia,  e-rna'thY-a,  C. 

Emathis,  em'a-this,  C. 

Embatum,  ein'ba-tum,  C. 
smbden,  em'den,  31. 

Embolima,  em-bol'Y-imi,  C. 

Embnm,  em'brun  or  ox-bruN',  31. 
Emerepes,  e-mgr'e-pez,  C. 

Emerita,  e-mer'Y-ta,  C. 

Emesa,  em'e-sa,  C.  and  SI. 

Enairns,  e'mimz,  B. 

Emissa,  e-mis'sa,  C. 

Emmanuel,  eni-man'u-el,  B. 
Emmaus,  em'ma-us^  IS. 

Emmenes,  em'me-uez,  C. 
Emmerich,  em'mer-ik;  or  Emrich, 
em'rik,  31. 

Emmor,  em'nior,  B. 

Emoda,  e-mo'da,  C. 

Empedocles,  em-ped'o-klez,  C. 
Empedon,  em'pe-don,  C. 

Empoclus,  em-po'klus,  C. 

Emporia,  em-po'rY-a;  -ris,  -rY-c,  C. 
Emprepon,  em'pre-pon,  C. 
Empulum,  em'pu-lum,  C. 

Empusa,  ein-pu'sa,  C. 

Ems,  emz,  31. 

Enaesimus,  e-nes'Y-mus,  C. 

Enam,  e'nam,  B. 

Enan, e'nan,  B. 

Enarea.  e-na're-a,  C. 

Enarees,  e-na're-ez,  C. 
Enarephorus,  en-a-ref'o-rus,  C. 
Enarete,  e-nftr'e-te,  C. 

Enasibus,  e-nas'Y-bus,  B. 

Enceladus,  eu-sel'a-dus,  C. 

Enchele,  en'ke-le,  C. 

Enchelese,  en-ke'le-e,  C. 

Encheleus,  en-ke'le-us  or  en'ke-liis, 
C. 


Encke,  enk'he,  31. 

Endeis,  en-de'is,  C. 

Endera,  en'de-ra,  C. 

Enderum,  en-de'runi,  C. 

Endor,  en'ddr  or  eu'der,  IS. 
Endymion,  en-dnn'Y-ou,  C. 

Eneas,  e'ne-as,  B. 

En-eglaim,  eu-eg'la-im  or  en'eg-la'- 
im,  B. 

Enemessar,  en-e-mes'sar,  B. 
Enenius,  e-ne'nY-us,  B. 

Eneti,  en'e-ti,  C. 

Engaddi,  en-gad'dl,  B. 

En-gannim,  en-gan'nim,  B. 

En-gedi,  en-ge'di,  B. 

Engel,  eng'el,  31. 

Engenitor,  en-jen'Y-tor,  C. 

Enghien,  SN-ge-Sx',  31. 

England,  ing'gland,  M. 

Engonasis,  en-gon'a-sis,  C._ 

Engoor  or  Engour,  en-gbor',  and 
Enguri,  en-gbo're,  31. 

Engyum,  en'jY-um  or  en-jT'um,  C. 
En-haddah,  en-had'da,  IS. 
En-hakkore,  en-hak'ko-re,  B. 
En-hazor,  cn-ha'z6r.  /•’. 

Eniceus,  e-nis'e-us,  ( 

Enienes,  e-ni-e'nez,  C. 

Enienses,  en-Y-en'sez,  C. 

Enikale,  en-e-ka'la,  31. 

Eniochus,  c-ni'o-kus,  C. 

Eniopeus,  e-nY-o'pe-us  or  e-nl'o- 
pus,  C. 

Enipeus,  e-nip'e-us  or  e-ni'pus,  C. 
Enipo,  e-ni'po,  C 
Eniipe,  e-nis'pe,  C. 

Enkhuisen,  epk-hoi'zn,  31. 
En-mishpat,  en-mish'pat,  B. 
Enneapolis,  en-ne-ap'o-lis,  C. 

Ennia,  en'nY-a,  C. 

Enniscorthy,  en-nis-l<6r'thY,  31. 
Enniskillen,  en-nis-kil'len,  31. 
Ennomus.  en'no-nnts,  C. 
Ennosigseus,  en'no-si-je'us,  C. 
Enoch,  e'nok,  B. 

Enon,  e'non,  B. 


Enopo,  en'o-pe,  C. 

■  Enos,  e'nos,  B. 

Enosicthon,  en-o-sik'tbon,  C. 
En-rlmmon,  en-rim'mon,  B. 
En-rogel,  en-ro'gel,  B. 

En-shcmesh,  en-she'inech,  B. 
En-tannim,  en-tan'nim,  B. 
En-tappuah,  en-tap'pu-a,  B. 

Entelia,  en-tel'la;  -lus, -lus,  C. 
Entochus,  en'to-kus,  C. 

Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  on'tra-doo'- 
ro-a-men  yo,  31. 

Entre  Rios,  on'tra-re'ds,  31. 

Enyalius,  e-ni-a'IY-us,  C. 

Enyo,  e-ni'o,  C. 

Eon,  Beaumont  d’,  bo-moN'da-6N',iJf. 
Eone,  e'o-ue.  C. 

Eoporus,  e-op'o-rus,  C. 

Eoritae,  e-o-n'te,  C. 

Eos,  e'os,  C. 

Eous,  e-o'us,  C. 

Epaenetus,  e-pen'e-tus,  C. 

Epageritae,  ep'a-je-ri'te,  C. 
Epaminon,  ep-a-mi'non,  C. 
Epaminondas,  e-panki-non'das,  C. 
Epanterii,  ep-an-te'rY-i,  C. 
Epaphras,  ep'a-fras,  B. 
Epaphroditus,  e-paiyro-di'tus,  B. 
and  C. 

Epaphus,  ep'a-fus,  C. 

Epebolus,  e-peb'o-lus,  C. 

Epei,  e-pe'i,  C. 

Epenetus,  e-pen'e-tus,  B. 

Eperies,  a-pGr'e-es;  in  Hung,  a-per'- 
e-esh,  31. 

Epernay,  a-per-na',  31. 

Epes,  eps,  31. 

Epetini,  ep-e-ti'ni,  C. 

Epeus,  e-pe'us,  C. 

Ephaih,  e'fa,  B. 

Ephai,  e'fa,  IS. 

Ephebi,  e-fe'bi,  C. 

Ephes-dammim,  e-fes-dam'niim,  P. 
Ephesian,  e-ie'zhY-an,  B. 

Ephesus,  ef'e-sus,  IS.  and  C. 

Ephetae,  ef'e-te,  C. 

Ephialtes,  ef-Y-al'tez,  C. 

Ephlal,  ef'lal,  B. 

Ephorus,  ef'o-rus,  C. 

Ephphatha,  ef'fa-tha,  IS. 

Ephraim,  e'fra-im,  B. 

Ephraimite,  e'fra-im-It,  B . 

Ephrain,  e'fra-in,  B. 

Ephratah,  ef'ra-ta,  B. 

Ephrath,  ef'rath,  B. 

Ephrathite,  ef'rath-it,  B. 

Ephion,  e'fron,  B. 

Ephyra,  ef'Y-ra,  C. 

Epicaste,  ep-i-kas'te,  C. 

Epicerdes,  ep-i-ser'dez,  C. 
Epicharinus,  etki-ka-ri'nus.  C. 
Epicharis,  e-pik'a-ris,  C. 

Epicharmus,  ep-i-kar'mus,  C. 
Epiclerus,  ep-i-kle'rus,  C. 

Epiclidas.  cp-i-kli'das,  C. 
Epicnemidii,  e-pik'ne-mid't-i,  C. 
Epicomus,  ep-i-ko'mus,  C. 

Epicrates,  e-pik'ra-tez,  C. 

Epicrene,  ep-i-kre'ne,  C. 

Epictesis,  ep-ik-te'sis,  C. 

Epictetus,  ep-ik-te'tus.  C. 
Epicureans,  ep'i-ku-re'anz  or  -ku' 
re-anz,  B. 

Epicurei,  ep/i-ku-re'i,  C. 

Epicurus,  op-i-ku'rus,  C\ 

Epicydes,  ep-Y-sT'dez,  C. 

Epicydides,  ep'Y-sT-dt'dez,  (' 
Epidamnus,  ep-i-dam'nus,  L. 
Epidaphne,  ep-i-daf'ne,  C. 

Epidauria,  ep-i-daw'rY-a ;  -daurus 
-daw'rus,  C.  t 

Epidius,  e-pid'Y-us,  C. 

Epidotse,  ep-i-do'te,  C. 

Epidromus,  e-pid'ro-mus,  C. 
Epierides,  e-pi/e-ri'^15z,  C. 

Epigene3,  e-pij'e-nez,  C. 

Epigethes,  ep-i-je'thez,  C. 

Epigona.  e-pig'o-na ;  -ni,  -ni ;  -nus, 

-HUS,  C. 

Epii,  e-pi'i,  C. 


ttm,  fame,  fiir,  pass  or  opera,  fure;  end,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  Qdd,  t5ne,  6r; 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  B,  Egyptian  ;  II,  Hindoo ;  31,  Modern ;  iV,  Norse.  [See  p. 
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Epilai8,  ep-i-la'is,  C. 

Epileon,  c-piKe-on,  C. 

Epilethes.  ep-i-le'thez,  C. 

Epilycus,  c-pil'i-k us  or  ep-i-li'kus,  C. 
Epimachus,  e-pim'a-kus,  C. 
Epimedes,  ep-i-me'dez,  C. 
Epimelides,  ep-i-mel'i-dez,  C. 
Epimenes,  e-pim'e-nez,  C. 
Epimenides,  ep-i-men'i-dez,  C. 
Epimetheus.ep-i-me'the-us  o/--thQs, 


Epimethis,  ep-i-me'this,  C. 

Epinay,  a-pe-nd',  if. 

Epinicus,  ep-i-ni'kus,  C. 

Epione,  e-pi'o-ne,  C. 

Epipedosa,  ep'i-pe-do'sd,  C. 
Epiphanea,  ep'i-fa-ne'a;  -nia,  -ni'a, 
C. 


Epiphanea,  e-pif'a-nez,  B.  and  C. 
Epiphanius,  ep-Y-fa'ui-us,  C. 
Epipolae,  e-pip'o-le,  C. 

Epirus,  e-pi'rus,  C. 

Episthenes,  e-pis'the-nez,  C. 
Epistrophus,  e-pis'tro-fus,  ('. 
Epitadaa,  e-pit'a-das,  C. 

Epiteles,  e-pit'e-lez,  C. 

Epitelia,  ep'i-te-li'ii,  C. 

Epitheras,  ep-i-the'ras,  C. 
Epitimedes,  ep'i-ti-me'dez,  C. 
Epitimus,  ep-i-ti'rnus,  C. 
Epitrephes,  e-pit're-fez,  C. 

Epium,  e'pt-um  or  e-pl'ura,  C. 
Epixenus,  e-piks'e-nus,  C. 

Epochus,  ep'o-kus,  C. 

Epona,  ep'o-nd,  C. 

Eponymus,  e-pon'i-mus,  C. 

Epope,  e-po'pe,  C. 

Epopeus,  e-po'pe-us  or  e-po'pus,  C. 
Eporedorix,  ep-o-red'o-riks,  C. 
Epulo.  cp'u-lo,  C._ 

Epytides.  e-pit'i-dez,  C. 

Epytus,  ep'i-tus,  C. 

Equajusta,  ek'wa-ius'ta,  C. 
Equicolus,  e-kwik^o-lus,  C. 

Equiria,  e-kwYr'T-a,  C. 

Equites,  ek'wi-tez,  C. 

Er,  er,  B. 

Eraea,  e-re'a,  C. 

Eran,  e'ran,  B. 

Eranites,  e'ran-Ttz,  B. 

Erasiclea,  Sr'a-si-kle'd,  C. 

Erasinus,  er-a-si'nus,  C. 

Erasippus,  er-a-sip'pus,  C. 
Frasistratus,  er-a-sis'tra-tus,  C. 
Erasixenus,  er-a-siks'e-nus,  C. 
Erasmus,  e-raz'mus,  if. 

Erastocles,  e-ras'to-klez,  C. 
Erastus,  e-ras'tus,  B. 

Erato,  er'a-to,  C. 

Er atoclides,  e r'a-to-klT 'de z ,  C. 
Eratosthenes,  er-a-tos'the-nez,  C. 
Eratostratus,  Gr-a-tos'tra-tus,  C. 
Eratus,  er'a-tus,  <’. 

Erbach,  er'blik,  .1/. 

Erchia,  er-ki'A,  C. 


Ercilla.  cr-thel'yii,  if. 
Erebintholeon,i:r/e-bin-tho'le-on,C. 
Erebus,  er'e-bus,  C. 

Ereeh,  e'rek,  B. 

Erechtheum,  ijr-ek-the'um,  ('. 
Erechtheus,  c-rek'thous  or  -thus.  Cl.  \ 
Erechthidse,  Br-ek-thi'du,  C. 

Erembi,  e-rem'bi,  C. 

Eremus,  e-re'mus,  C. 

Erenea,  er-e-ne'a,  C. 

Eresus,  er'e-sus,  or  Eressos,  e-res'- 
sus,  C. 

Eretmeus,  e-ret'me-us  or  -raus,  C. 
Eretria,  e-re'trY-a,  C. 

Eretum.  e-re'tum,  C. 

Ereuthalion,  er'u-tha'lY-on,  C. 
Erfurt,  er'fobrt,  if 
Ergamenes,  er-gam'e-nez,  C. 

Ergane,  er'ga-ne,  C. 

Erganica,  er-gan'i-ka,  C. 

Ergias,  Cr'jT-as,  C. 

Erginus,  Sr-ji'nus,  C. 

Ergocles.  er'go-klez,  C. 

Ergreo  Kastree.  Sr'<rre-kas're  (= 
Akgyko  Kastro),  if. 


Eri,  e'rl,  B. 

Eriboea,  Cr-i-be'd,  C. 

Eribotes,  Pr-i-bo'tez,  C. 

Eric,  er'ik,  if 
Ericates,  er-i-ka'tez,  C. 

Ericea,  Gr-i-se'a,  C. 

Ericetes,  er-i-se'tez,  C. 

Ericht,  er'ikt,  if. 

Erichtho.  e-rik'tho,  C. 
Erichthonius,  er'ik-tho'nY-us,  C. 
Ericinium,  er'i-sin'Y-um,  C. 
Ericsson,  er'ik-sun,  if. 

Ericusa.  er-i-ku'sa,  C. 

Eridanus,  e-rid'a-nus,  C. 

Erie,  e're,  if. 

Erigdupus,  er-ig-du'pus,  C. 

Erigone,  e-rig'one,  C. 

Erigoneius,  e-rig'o-iie'yus,  C. 
Erigonus,  (a  man)  e-rig'o-uus  ;  (a 
rirer)  Cr-i-go'nus,  C. 

Erigyius,  cr-T-jl'yus,  C. 

Erimede,  cr-i-me'de,  C. 

Erin,  e'rin  (=  Ireland),  if. 
Erineos,  e-ri'ne-os,  C. 

Erinna,  c-rin'na,  C. 

Erinnys,  e-iin'nis,  C. 

Erinys,  e-ri'nis,  C. 

Eriopi3,  e-rt-o'pis,  C. 

Eriphanis,  e-rif'a-nis,  C. 

Eriphia,  er-Y-fi'a,  C. 

Eriphus,  er'Y-fus,  C. 

Eriphyle,  cr-Y-fi'le,  C. 

Eris,  e'ris,  C. 

Erisichthon,  er-Y-sik'thon,  C. 
Eristhenia,  CKis-the-nl'a,  C. 

Erites,  e'rlts,  B. 

Eritimus,  Sr-T-ti'mus,  C. 

Erivan,  cr-e-van',  if. 

Erlangen,  Cr'liing-n,  if. 

Erlau,  er'Iow  ;  in  Ifumjarian  Eger, 
eg'er,  it. 

Erne,  Lough,  15-crn'.  it. 

Erochus,  e-ro'kus,  C. 

Erogenes,  c-roj'e-nez,  C. 

Eromene,  e-roin'e-ue,  C. 

Ero3,  e'ros,  C. 

Erostratus,  e-ros'tra-tus,  C. 
Erotianus,  e-ro'slil-a'nus,  C. 

Ersch,  ersli,  if. 

Erskine,  Srs'kin,  if. 

Erxias,  erk'shi-as,  C. 

Erycina,  er-Y-si'na,  C. 

Erymanthis,  er-Y-man'this ;  -thus, 
-thus,  C. 

Erymas,  er'i-mas,  C. 

Erymnae,  e-rim'ne,  C. 

Erymneus,  e-rim'ne-us  or  -nQs,  C. 
Erysthea,  Gr-is-the'a,  C. 


v. 

Erythini,  Gr-Y-thi'nT,  C. 
Erythrabolus,  e-ritb/ra-bo'lus,  C. 
Erythrae,  Gr'Y-thre;  -thras,  -thras,  C. 
Erythrion,  e-rith'ri-on,  C. 

Erythros,  e-rith'ros,  C. 

Eryx,  e'riks,  C. 

Eryximachus,  Cr-iks-im'a-kus,  C. 
Eryxo,  e-riks^o,  C. 

Erzgebirge,  Grts/ga-b5r'ura,  if. 
Erzroom,  Erzeroum,  or  Erzrum,  crz- 
room  (=  Akdsroom),  it. 

Esaias,  e-za'yas,  B. 

Esar-haddon,  e'siir-had'dun,  B. 
Esau,  c'stuv,  B. 

Esay,  e'za,  B. 

Eschatiotae,  es-ka/shY-o'te,  C. 
Escurial,  es-koo-re-al',  .1/. 
Esdraelom,  es-dra-e'lom ;  or  -Ion, 
-Ion,  B. 

Esdras,  es'-  or  cz'dras,  />. 
Esdrelom,  es-dre'lom;  -Ion,  -Ion,  B. 
Esebon,  es'e-bon,  B. 

Esebrias,  e-se'bri-as,  B. 

Esek,  e'sek,  B. 

Esh-baal,  esh-ba'al,  B. 

Eshban,  esh'ban,  B. 

Eshcol,  esh'kol,  B. 

Eshean,  e'she-an,  J5. 

Eshek,  e'shek,  B. 

Eshkalonites,  esh'ka-lon-Itz,  B. 


Eshtaol,  esh'ta-ol,  B. 

Eshtaulites,  esh'ta-ul-Its,  or  esh'- 
taw-lits,  B. 

Eshtemoa,  esh-te-mo'a  or  esh-tem' 
o-a,  B. 

Eshton,  esh'ton,  B. 

Eski  Shehr,  es'ke-sha’r,  if. 

Esli,  es'll,  B. 

Esmachiah,  es-ma-ki'a,  B. 

Esneh,  es'ne,  or  Esne,  es'na,  if. 
Esopis,  e-so'pis,  C. 

Esora,  e-so'ra,  B. 

Espartero,  es-par-ta'ro,  if. 
Espinasse,  es-pe-tiiis',  it. 

Espr  mesnil,  a'pra'ma-nel',  if. 
Espronceda,  es-pron-tha'dii,  if. 
Esquiliae,  es-kwil'Y-e,  C. 

Esquiiinus,  es-kvvY-li'nus,  C. 
Esquimaux,  es'ke-mo,  if. 

Esril,  es'ril,  B. 

Esrom,  es'rom,  B. 

Essedones,  es-sed'o-nez,  C. 

Esseni,  es-se'ni,  C. 

Essequibo,  es-sa-ke'bo,  if. 

Es  Sioot  or  Es  Siout,  cs  -  sc  -  oot' 
same  as  Sioot,  if. 

Essui,  es'su-i,  C. 

Estaing,  es-taNr,  or  d'Estaing,  des- 
tax',  .1/.  _ 

Estampes1a-toNp  -  Etamres,  it. 
Este,  es'ta,  M. 

Esterhazy  or  Eszterh^zy,  es'ter-liii'- 
ze,  it. 

Esthaol,  est'ha-ol,  B. 

Esther,  es'ter,  B. 

Esthonia,  es-tho'nY-a,  C. 

Estiaea,  es-ti-e'a,  C. 

Estiaeotis,  es-ti'e-o^tis,  C*. 

Estiennes,  a  te-en',  if 
Estiones,  es-ti-o'nez,  C. 
Estremadura,  es-tra-md-doo'ra,  if- 
1  Estremoz,  es-tra-moz',  if. 

Esula,  es'u-la,  C. 

Eszek,  es'sek,  if. 

Etam,  e'tam,  B. 

Etampes,  a'tbxp,  if. 

Etazeta,  e-taz'e-ta,  C. 

Etea,  e-te'a,  C. 

Eteocles,  e-te'o-klez,  C. 
Eteoclymene,  c-te'o-klim'c-ne,  C. 
Eteocretes,  e/te-o-krc'tez,  C. 
Eteolus,  e-tc-o'lus,  C. 

Eteoneus,  e-te-o'nc-us  or  -o'nus,  C. 
Eteonicus,  e-te/o-m'kus,  C. 
Eteonus,  e-tc-o'nus,  C. 

Etesise,  e-te'zhY-e,  C. 

Etham,  e'tham,  B. 

Ethan,  e'than,  B.  and  if. 

Ethanim,  eth'a-nim,  B. 

Ethbaal.  eth'ba-al,  B. 

Ethelbald.  eth'el-bald,  if. 
Ethelbert,  eth'el-b5rt,  M. 

Ethelred,  eth'el-red,  if. 

Ethelus.  e-the'lus,  C. 

Ethelwolf,  eth'el-wd&lf,  if. 
Ethemon,  e-the'mon,  C. 

Ether,  e'ther,  B. 

Ethiopia.  e-thY-o'pY-d,  B. 

J  Ethma,  eth'ma,  B. 

1  Ethnan,  eth'nan,  B. 
j  Ethocles,  eth'o-klez,  C. 

I  Ethonoe,  e-thon'o-e,  C. 

I  Etienne,  Saint,  saNt-et'e-cn',  if. 

I  Etis,  e'tis.  C. 

:  Etna  or  .ffitna,  ct'na,  if. 

Etowah,  et'o-wa,  it. 
j  Etruria,  e-tru'r'r-a.  C. 

Etrusci,  e-trus'si,  C. 

Etsch,  etsh:  same  as  Adige,  hi. 
Etylus,  et'Y-lus,  ( '. 

ftymocles,  e-tim'o-klez,  C. 
u,  5,  if. 

Euagetus,  u-a-je'tus,  C. 

Euagoras,  u-ag'o-ras,  C. 

Euangelus,  u-an'jc-lus,  C. 

Eubiotus,  u-bi'o-tus,  C. 

Eubius,  u'bY-us,  C. 

Euboea,  u-be'a,  C. 

Euboicus,  u-bo'i-kus,  C. 

Eubois,  u'bo-is,  C. 


shn,  cube,  full :  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxbox,  chair,  get. 

B.  Biblical  ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  //,  Hindoo  ;  if,  Modern  ;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  002.] 
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Eubolus,  u'bo-lus,  C. 

Eubotas,  u'bo-tas,  C. 

Eubote,  u-bo'te;  -tes,  -tez,  C. 
Eubule,  u-bu'le,  C. 

Eubuleus,  u-bu'le-us^ or  -lus,  C. 
Eubulides,  u-bu'li-dez,  C. 

Eubulus,  u-bu'lus,  B.  and  C. 
Eucarpeni,  u-kar-pe'ni,  C. 
Euchenor,  u-ke'n6r,  C. 

Eucletus,  u-kle'tug,  C. 

Euclia,  u-kli'a,  C. 

Euclides,  u-kli'dez,  C. 

Euclus,  u'klus,  C. 

Eucnamus,  uk-na'mus,  C. 

Eucrates,  u'kra^tez,  C. 

Eucratides,  u-krat'i-dez,  C. 
Eucritus,  u'kn-tus,  C. 

Euctemon,  uk-te'mon,  C. 

Eudaemon,  u-de'mon,  C. 

Eudamidas,  u-dam'Y-das,  C. 
Eudamocletus,  u'da-mo-kle'tus,  C. 
Eudamus,  u'da-mus  or  u-da'mus,  C. 
Eudelus,  u-de'lus,  C. 

Eudemus,  u-de'mus,  C. 

Eudicus,  u'dY-kus,  C. 

Eudocia,  u-do'shY-a,  C. 

Eudocimus,  u-dos'Y-mus,  C. 
Eudonus,  u-do'nus,  C. 

Eudora,  u-do'ra,  C. 

Eudoxia,  u-doks'Y-a,  C. 

Eudoxus,  u-doks'us,  C. 

Eudromus,  u'dro-mus,  C. 

Euelgea,  u-el-je'a,  C. 

Euelpides,  u-el'pi-dez,  C. 

Euemerus,  u-em'e-rus,  C. 

Euenor,  u-e'nor;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
Euepes,  u'e-pez,  C. 

Euephenus,  u-ef'e-nus,  C. 

Eueres,  u-e'rez,  C. 

Euergetae,  u-gr'ie-te,  C. 

Euergetes,  u-gr'jejtez,  B. 

Euerides,  u-e-ri'dez,  C. 

Eueris,  u-e'ris,  C. 

Euesperis,  u-es'pe-ris,  C. 
Euesperitae,  u-es'pe-ri'te,  C. 

Euetes,  u'e-tez,  V. 

Euethe,  u-e'the,  C. 

Euganei,  u-ga'ne-i,  C. 

Eugenes,  u'je-nez,  C. 

Eugenia,  u-je'nY-a;  -nium,  -nY-um; 

-nius,  -nY-us,  C. 

Eugeon,  u'ie-on,  C. 

Eugia,  u-ji'a,  C. 

Eugiton,  u-ji'ton,  C. 

Euhemerus!  u-hem'e-rua,  C. 
Euliydrium,  u-hid'rY-um,  C. 

Euler,  yoo'ler;  in  G.  oi'ler,  M. 
Eulimene,  u-lim'e-ne,  C. 

Euiogus,  u'lo-gus,  C. 

Eumachus,  u'madtus,  C. 

Eumaeu8,  u-me'us,  C. 

Eumagoraa,  u-mag'o-ras,  C. 
Eumaras,  u-ma'ras,  C. 

Eumedes,  u-me'dez,  C. 

Eumelis,  u-me'lis;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 
Eumenes,  u'me-nez,  B.  and  C. 
Eumenia,  u-me-ni'a,  C. 

Eumenides,  u-men'i-dez,  C. 
Eumetes,  u-me'tez,  C. 

Eumide,  u-mi'de  ;  -des,  -dez,  C. 
Eumolpe.  u-mol'pe,  C. 

Eumolpidse,  u-mol'pi-de,  C. 
Eumonides,  u-mon'i-dez,  C. 
Eumusas,  u-mu'sas,  C. 

Eunapius,  u-na'pi-us,  C. 

Eunatan,  u'na-tan,  B. 

Eunemes.  u'ne-mez,  C. 

Eunous,  u-ne'us,  C. 

Eunice,  u-m'se  or  u'nis,  B. ;  u-ni'- 
se,  C. 

Eunicus,  u-ni'kus,  G. 

Eunidae,  u-ni'de,  C. 

Eunoa.  u'no-a,  C. 

Eunomia,  u-no'mY-d,  (7* 

Eunomus,  u'no-mus,  C. 

Eunones,  u-no'nez,  C. 

Eunous,  u'no-us,  C. 

Eunuchus,  u-nu'kus,  C. 

Eunus,  u'nus,  C. 

Euodias,  u-o'dY-as,  B. 


Euodus,  u'o-dus,  C. 

EuonymoB,  u-on'Y-inos,  C. 

Euoras,  u'o-ras,  C. 

Eupalamos,  u-pal'a-mos ;  -Uiub, 
-mus,  C. 

Eupalinus,  u-pa-li'nus,  C. 

Eupator,  u'pu-tor,  B.  and  C. 
Eupatoria,  u-pa-to'rY-a,  C. 

Eupelus,  u'pe-lus,  C. 

Eupen,  oi'pn;  in  F.  N2au,  na'o,  if. 
Euphaes,  u'fa-ez,  C. 

Euphantus,  u-fan'tus,  C. 

Eupheme,  u-fe'me,  C. 

Euphiletus,  u-ti-le'tus,  C 
Euphorbeni,  u-for-be'm,  C. 
Euphorbus,  u-ior'bus,  C. 
Euphorion,  u-fo'rY-on,  C. 
Euphraenetus,  u-fren/e-tus,  C. 
Euphraenusa,  u-fre-nu'sa,  C- 
Euphragoras,  u-frag'o-ras,  C. 
Euphranor,  u-fra'nor,  C. 

Euphrates,  u-fra'tez,  B.,  C.,  and 
Si. ;  in  Turkish  Frat,  iriit,  M. 
Euphron,  u'fron,  C. 

Euphrosyne,  u-fros'Y-ne,  C. 
Eupithes,  u-p!'tliez,  C. 

Euplcea,  u-ple'a,  C. 

Eupolemus,  u-pol'e-mus,  B.  and  C. 
Eupolides,  u-po-li'dez,  C. 

Eupolis,  u'po-lis,  C. 

Eupompus,  u-pom'pus,  C. 

Euprepes,  u'pre-pez,  C. 
Euprosopon,  u-pro-so'pon,  C. 

Eure,  yoor,  M. 

Eureis,  u-re'is,  C. 

Euripides,  u-rip'i-dez,  C. 

Euripus.  u-ri'pus,  C. 

Euroaquilo,  u-ro-ak'wi-lo,  ('. 
Euroclydon,  u-rok'li-don,  B.  and  C. 
Eurome,  u-ro'me,  C. 

Euronotus,  u-ron'o-tus,  C. 

Europa,  u-ro'pa,  C. 

Europaeus,  u-ro-pe'us;  -pea,  -pe'a,C. 
Europas,  u-ro'pas;  -pus,  -pus,  C. 
Europe,  u'rup,  M. 

Eurotas,  u-ro'tas,  C. 

Euryale,  u-ri'a-le,  (  '■_ 

Eurybates,  u-rib'a-tez,  C. 

Eurybia,  u-rib'T-a.  C. 

Eurybiades,  u-rY-bl'a-dez,  C. 
Eurybotus,  u-rib^o-tus,  C. 

Euryclea,  u-ri-kle'a;  -clia,  -kli'a,C. 
Euryclidas,  u-ri-kli'das,  C. 
Eurycomis,  u-ri-ko'mis,  C. 
Eurycoon,  u-rik'o-on,  C. 
Eurycrates,  u-rik^ra-tez,  C. 
Eurycratidas,  u-ri-krat'i-das,  C. 
Eurycyde,  u-ri-si'de,  C. 

Eurydamas,  u-rid'a-mas,  C. 
Eurydamidas,  u-rY-dam'i-das,  C. 
Eurydemus,  u-ri-de'inus,  C. 
Eurydice,  u-rid'Y-se,  C. 

Eundicea,  u'rid-i-se'a,  C. 

Euryelus.  u-ri-e'lus,  ( 

Eurygania,  u'rY-ga-ni'd,  C. 
Euryleon,  u-ril'e-on,  C. 

Euryleonis,  u'ri-le-o'nis,  C. 
Eurylochus,  u-ril'o-kus,  C. 
Eurylophe,  u-ril'o-fe,  C. 
Eurymachus,  u-rim'a-kus,  C. 
Eurymede  ( wife  of  Glaums),  u-rim'- 
e-dc  ;  (daughter  of  (linens),  u-rY- 
me'dc,  C. 

Eurymedon,  u'rim'e-don,  < 
Eurymedusa,  u'rY-me  du'sa,  C. 
Eurymense,  u-rini'e-ne ;  -nes,  -ncz,  C. 
Eurynome,  u-rin'o-me,  C. 
Euryptolemus,  u-rip-tol'e-mus,  C. 
Eurypyle,  u-rip'Y-le,  C.  _ 
Eurysthenes,  u-ris'the-nez,  C. 
Eurysthenidae,  u-ris-then'i-deL  C. 
Eurystheus,  u-ris'the-usor-thus,  C. 
Euryteae,  u-rit'e-e,  C. 

Eurytele,  u-rit'e-le,  C. 

Eurytimus,  u-rY-tT'mus,  C. 
Eurytion,  u-rish'Y-on,  C. 

Eurytis,  u'ri-tis^  C. 

Eusebes,  u'se-bez,  C. 

Eusebia  (a  woman Q,  u-se'bY-a  ;  (a 
city),  u-se-bi'a,  C. 


Eusebius,  u-se'bi-us,  C. 

Eusene,  u-se'ne,  C. 

Eusorus,  u-so'rus,  C. 

Eustathius,  u-sta'tliY-us,  C. 
Eusthenes,  us'the-nez,  C. 
Eustrophus,  us'tro-fus,  C. 

Eutaea,  u-te'a,  C. 

Euteles,  u'te-lez,  C. 

Eutelidas,  u-tel'i-das,  C. 

Euterpe,  u-tgr'pe,  C. 

Euthailius,  u-tha'lY-us,  C. 
Euthemon,  u-the'mon,  C. 

Euthenae,  u-the'ne,  C. 

Euthias,  u'thY-as,  C. 

Euthybolus,  u-thib'o-lus,  C. 
Euthycles,  u'thY-klez,  C. 
Euthyclides,  u-thY-kll'dgz,  C 
Euthycrates,  u-thik'ra-tez,  C 
Euthydemus,  u-thi-de'nms,  C 
Euthydomus,  u-thid'o-mus,  C. 
Euthygenes,  u-thij'e-nez,  C. 
Euthymenes,  u-thim'e-nez,  C. 
Euthymus,  u-tbi'mus,  C. 
Euthynous,  u-thin'o-us,  C. 
Euthyphemus,  u-thi-fe'mus,  C. 
Euthyrrhemon,  u-thgr-re'mon,  C. 
Eutiches,  u-ti'kez,  C. 

Eutin,  oi-ten',  M. 

Eutrapelus,  u-trap'e-lus,  C. 
Eutresis,  u-tre'sis,  C’. 

Eutropius,  u-tro'pi-us,  C. 

Eutyches,  u'ti-kez,  C. 

Eutychides,  u-tik'i-dez,  C. 
Eutychobulus,  u-ti'ko-bu'lus,  C. 
Eutychus,  u'ti-kus,  ft.  and  C. 
Euxenidas^  ug-zen'i-das,  C. 
Euxenon,  uks'e-non,  C. 

Euxenus1  uks'e-nus,  C. 

Euxine,  uks'in,  M. 

Euxinus-Pontus,  ugz-i'nus-pon'- 
tus,  C. 

Euxippe,  ugz-ip'pe,  C. 

Euxitheus,  ugz-itli'e-us,  C. 
Euxynthetus,  ugz-in'the-tus,  C. 
Evadne,  e-vad^ne,  C. 

Evages,  ev'a-jez,  C. 

Evagon.  ev'a-gon,  C. 

Evagoras,  e-vag'o-ras;  -ore,  -o-re,  C. 
Evander,  e-van'der,  C. 

Evangelus,  e-van'je-lus,  C._ 
Evangorides,  ev-an-gbr'i-dez,  C. 
Evanthes,  e-van'thez,  C. 

Evarchus,  e-var'kus,  C. 

Evas,  e'vas,  C. 

Eve,  ev,  B. 

Evelthon,  e-vel'thon,  C. 

Evemerus,  c-vem'e-rus,  C. 

Evenor,  e-ve'nor,  -nuB,  -nus,  C. 
Evephenus,  e-vef'c-nus,  C. 
Everdingen,  ev'gr-  or  a'ver-ding- 
en,  M. 

Everes,  e-ve'rez,  C. 

Evergetae,  e-ver'je-te;  -tes,  -tez,  (’. 
Evesham,  evz'hum  or  evz'uni,  M 
Evesperides,  ev-es-pgr'i-dez,  C. 
Evi,  e'vi,  B. 

Evil-merodach,  e/vil-me-ro'dak,  B. 
Evippe,  e-vip'pe,  C. 

Evora,  ev'o-ra;  Ebora,  eb'o-ra,  M. 
Evreux.  ev'rg,  M. 

Ewart,  u'ert,  M. 

Ewing,  Q'ing,  M. 

Exadius,  egz-aMY-us,  C. 

Exaenetus,  egz-en'e-tus,  C. 
Exaethres,  egz-e'threz,  C. 
Exagonus,  eks-ag'o-nus,  C. 

Exodus,  eks'o-dus,  B. 

Exole,  eksro-le,  C. 

Exomatae,  egz-om'a-te,  C. 

Exquiliae,  eks-kwil'Y-e,  C. 

Eyck,  lk,  M. 

Eylau,  I'low,  M. 

Eyre,  ar,  M. 

Ezar,  e'zar,  B. 

Ezbai,  ez'ba-i,  B. 

Ezbon, ez'bon.  B. 

Ezechias,  ez-e-ki'as,  B. 

Ezecias,  ez-e-si'as,  B. 

Ezekias,  ez-e-ki'as,  B. 

Ezekiel,  e-ze'ki-el,  B. 


Sin,  tame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  2nd,  eve,  tgrm  ;  Yn,  ice  ;  8dd,  tone,  6r ; 

B.  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  H,  Hindoo  ;  M,  Modern  ;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  692.] 
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Ezel,  e'zel,  B. 

Ezem,  e'zem,  B. 

Ezer,  e'zer,  B. 

Ezerias,  ez-e-ri'as,  B. 

Ezias,  e-zi'as,  B. 

Ezion-gaber,  e'zi-on-ga'bgr;  -geber, 
-ge'bCr,  B. 

Eznite,  ez'nlt,  B. 

Ezra,  ez'ra,  B. 

Ezrahite,  ez'ra-lnt,  B. 

Ezri,  ez'ri,  B. 

Ezron, ez'ron,  B. 


P. 

Fabaria,  fa-ba'rY-&,  C. 

Fabaria,  fab'a-ris,  C. 

Fabia,  fa'bl-a,  C. 

Fabiani,  fa-bY-a'ni,  C. 

Fabii,  fi/bl-I;  -biu6,  -bi-us,  C. 
Fabrateria,  fab-ra-te'rt-d,  V. 
Fabre,  fabr,  if 
Fabretti,  fa-bret'te,  Jf 
Fabriano,  fii-bre-ii'no,  if. 
Fabricius,  fa-brish'I-us,  C. 
Fabrizio,  fii-bret'se-o,  if 
Fabroni,  fa'bro-ne,  if 
Fabrot,  fii-bro',  if 
Fabulinus,  fab-u-li'nus,  C. 
Fabullua,  fa-bul'lus,  C. 

Fabyan  or  Fabian,  fa'bY-an,  if 
Facciolati,  fat-cho-lii'te,  if 
Facelina,  fas-e-li'na,  C. 

Fadus,  ia'dus,  C. 

Faenza,  fii-en-za',  if 
Faeroe,  fa'ro,  if 
Faesulae,  fes'u-le,  C. 

Fafnir,  faf'njfr,  N. 

Fahlun,  fa'loon,  if. 

Fahrenheit,  far'n-hit;  in  O.  fii-ren- 
hlt',  if. 

Faioom  or  Faioum,  fi-oom',  if. 
Fairbairn,  far'barn,  if 
Falaise,  fa-laz',  if 
Falcidia,  fal-sid'T-a,  C. 
Falckenstein,  falk'kn-stln',  if. 
Falconer,  fawk'nSr  or  faw'ken-Sr, 
if 

Falconet,  fiil-ko-na',  J/. 

Faleria,  fa-le'rY-a;  -rii,  -rW,  C. 
Falerina,  fal-e-ri'na,  C. 

FalernU3,  fa-ler'nus,  C. 

Falieri,  fa-le-a're,  if 
Faliaci,  fa-lis'sl;  -cus,  -kus,  C. 
Falkirk,  fawl'kSrk,  Jf 
Falkland,  fawk'land,  if 
Falmouth,  fal'muth,  M. 

Falster,  fal'stSr  or  fawl'stP’-,  J I. 
Falun  or  Fahlun,  fa'loon,  if 
Fama,  fa'ma,  C. 

Faneuil,  fun'il,  if. 

Fannia.  fan'nl-a;  -nil,  -nY-i,  C. 
Fano,  fa' no,  if. 

Faraday,  fhr'a-dS,  if. 

Farbanti,  far-ban'ti,  if. 

Farcy,  fiir-se',  if 
Farfarus.  fiir'fa-rus,  C. 
Faria-y-Sousa,  fa-re'ii-e-so'za,  if. 
Farnese,  far-nez';  It.  far-na'sa,  if. 
Faro,  fa'ro,  if. 

Faroe,  fa'ro  or  fa'rf-e,  if. 
Farquhar,  far'kwar  or  fiir'kar,  if. 
Farsina,  far'sl-ni,  C. 

Farsistan,  far-sis-tan',  Jf. 

Fascelis,  ias'se-lis,  C. 

Fascellina,  fas-sel'li-na,  C. 
Fascinus,  fas'si-nus,  C. 

Fatima,  fa'te-ma  or  fat'e-ma,  if. 
Faucher,  fo-sha'.  if. 

Faula,  faw'la,  C. 

Fauna,  faw'ni;  -ni,  -ni;  -nuB,  -nus, 
C. 

Faunalia,  faw-na'lY-d,  C. 
Faunigena,  faw-nij'e-na,  C. 
Fauquier,  faw-ker',  if. 

Faust,  fowst  or  fawst,  if. 

Faustina,  faws-ti'na,  C. 

Faustitas,  faws'ti-tas,  C. 


Faustulus,  faws'tu-lns,  C. 
Faventia,  fa-ven'shl-a,  C. 

Faveria,  fa-vc'rT-u,  C. 

Faversham,  fav'Srsh-um,  if. 
Favonius,  fa-vo'nY-us,  C. 
Favorinus,  fav-o-ri'nus,  C. 

Favre,  favr,  if. 

Fayal,  fl-awl',  if. 

Fayette,  fa-et',  if. 

Fayetteville,  fa'et-vil,  if. 

Fayoum  (=  Faioom),  fi-dom',  if. 
Februa,  feb'ru-a,  C. 

Feciales,  fe-shY-a'lez,  C. 

Federici,  fa-da-re'che,  if. 

Fedor  (=  Feodor,  q.  v.),  M. 

Feejee  (=  Fiji),  fe'ie,  if. 

Feith,  fit,  if. 

Feliciana,  fe-lis'se-an'A,  if. 
Feliciano,  fa-le-cha'no,  Jf 
Felicitaa,  fe-lis'T-tas,  C. 

Felix,  le'liks,  B.  and  C. 

Felsina,  fel'sY-nd,  C. 

Fdnelon,  fen'5-lun;  in  F.  fan-lox' 
or  fa-nS-15N',  if 
Fenestella,  fen-es-tel'la,  C. 

Fenris,  fen'ris,  iV. 

Feodor,  fa-o'dSr,  if. 

Feodosia,  fa-o-do'se-4,  if. 

Feralia,  fe-ra'll-ii,  C. 

Ferdousi,  Ferdusi,  or  Firdouai,  f5r- 
dow'se,  if. 

Ferentinum,  fSr-en-ti'num,  C. 
Ferentum,  fe-ren'tum,  C. 

Feretrius,  fe-re'sliY-us,  C. 
Fermanagh,  fer-man'a,  if. 

Fermat,  fcr-ma',  if. 

Fermoy,  f?r-moi',  if. 

Ferney,  fer'nT  or  fer-na',  if. 
Feronia,  fo-ro'nY-a,  C. 

Ferrara,  fer-ri^'ra,  if. 

Ferreira,  fer-ra'ra,  if. 

Ferro,  fer'ro;  in  Sp.  Hierro,  yPr'ro, 
if. 

Ferrol,  fer-rol',  if. 

Fescennia,  fes-sen'nt-a,  C. 
Fescenninus,  fes-sen-ni'nus,  C. 
Fesch,  fesh  or  fash,  if. 

Fesculae,  fes'ku-le,  C. 

Festus,  fes'tus,  B. 

Feti,  fa'te,  if. 

Feuerbach,  foi'5r-bak,  if. 
Feversham,  fev'ersh-um,  Jf. 
Fezzan,  fez-zan',  if. 

Fibrenus,  fi-bre'nus,  C. 

Fichte,  fik'tS,  if. 

Fichtelgebirge,fik'tel-ga-bYr'gg,if. 
Ficino,  fe-che'no,  if. 

Ficuleates,  fi'ku-le-a'tez,  C. 
Ficulnea,  n-kul'ne-a,  C. 

Fidena,  fi-de'nd;  -nae,  -ne,  C. 
Fidenates,  fld-e-na'tez,  C. 

Fidentia,  fi-den'shl-a,  C. 
Fidentinus,  fid-en-ti'nus,  C. 

Fidea,  fi'dez,  C. 

Fidiculae,  fi-dik'u-le,  C. 

Fieschi,  fc-es'ke,  if. 

Fiesole,  fY-es'o-la,  or  Fessole,  fes'- 
so-le,  if. 

Figeac,  fe-zhiik',  if. 

Figueras,  fe-ga'ras,  if. 

Fiji  (=  Feejee),  fe'ie,  if. 

Filippi,  fe-le'pc,  if. 

Fimbria,  fim'brT-a,  C. 

Fingal,  fin'gal  or  fln-gawl',  if. 
Finisterre,  fin-is-tar';  in  Sp.  Finia- 
tierra,,  fe-nis-te-er'rii,  if 
Finland,  fin'land,  if. 

Fiorillo,  fe-o-rSl'lo,  if. 

Firdouai,  -dauai,  -dusi,f5r-dow'se,  M. 
Firmin,  fPr'mSn,  if. 

Firmius,  fSr'mY-us,  C. 

Fiscellus,  fis-sel'lus,  C. 

Fisher,  fish'gr,  if 
Fisme,  fem,  if 
Fitzroy,  fits-roi',  if. 

Fiume,  fyoo'ma,  if 
Flacilla,  fla-sil'14,  C. 

Flamines,  flam'i-nez,  C. 

Flaminia,  fla-min'Y-ii;  -ius,  -Y-us,  C. 
Flamininus,  flam-Y-nl'nus,  C. 
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Flanders,  flan'dgrz;  in  F.  FlandTo, 
Ho.vd'r,  if 

Flavia,  lla'vY-4;  -vius, -vY-us,  ('. 
Flavianum,  fla-vi-a'num,  (  '. 
Flavina,  ila-vi'na;  -vinia,  -vin'Y-i, 

C. 


Flaviobriga,  fla'vY-o-brl'ga,  C. 
Flaviopolis,  fla-vi-op'o-lis,  C. 
Flavona,  fla-vo'na,  C. 

Flechier,  fla-she-a',  if. 

Flensburg,  flens'berg;  or  -borg, 
-borg,  iff 

Fleury,  fle-re',  if. 

Flora,  flo'rii,  C. 

Floralia,  flo-ra'IY-a,  C. 

Florence,  flbr'ens ;  in  It.  Firenze, 
fe-ren'za,  or  Fiorenza,  fe-o-ren'- 
za,  if 

Florentia,  flo-ren'shY-A,  C. 
Florentini,  flo-ren-ti'ni,  ( '. 

Flores,  flo'rcs,  if 
Florez,  flo'reth,  if 
Florianus,  flo-ri-a'nus,  C. 

I  Florida,  ti8r'Y-da,  if 
Flotow,  flo'to,  M. 

Fliigel  or  Fluegel,  flS'gel,  if. 

;  Flumentana,  flu-men-ta'nd,  C. 
Fluonia,  iiu-o'nl-a,  C. 

Flushing,  rtush'ing:  in  J).  Vlisslng- 
|  en,  vlis'sing-en,  if 
Foggia,  fod'ia,  M. 

Fogla,  fol'ya,  if 

Fohr,  fer,  or  Fohrde,  fer'dv,  if. 

Foix,  fwa,  if 

Folia,  fo'lY-a,  C. 

Folard,  fo-liir',  if 
Foligno,  fo-len'yo,  if 
Fonblanque,  fon-blank',  if. 
j  Fondi,  fon'de,  if 
Fontaine,  fSn-tan';  F.  fox-tan',  Jf. 
Fontainebleau,  fox'tan-blo',  M. 
Fontanelle,  ion-tii-nel',  Jf 
Fontanes,  fox-tiin',  if 
Fontanus,  fon-ta'nus,  C. 
Fontarabia,  fon-ta-ra'be-a  ;  in  So. 

Fuenterabia,  fwen-ta-ra-be'a,  if 
Fonteia,  fon-te'ya;  -teius,  -yus,  C. 
Fontenay,  foNt-na',  M. 

Fontenelle,  fon-te-nel';  in  F.  foxt- 
nel',  Jf 


Fontenoi,  fon-te-noi';  in  F.  foxt- 
nwa',  if 

Fontevrault,  fon'tP-vro;  in  F.  fdxt- 
vro',  if 

Forbes,  in  Eng.  forbz;  in  Scotl.  16 r'- 
bez,  if. 

Forbin,  for-bdx',  if 

Forcellini,  for-chel-le'ne,  if. 

Fordyce,  for-dTs',  if 

Forentani,  for-en-ta'ni,  C. 

Forli,  f5r-le',  if 

Formentera,  for-men-ta'rii,  if. 

Formiae,  l'Sr'mi-e,  C. 

Formiani,  for-mi-a'nl;  -num,  -num, 


a 


Formosa,  for-mo'pa,  if. 

Forster  or  Foerster,  f5r'st5r,  if. 
Forsyth,  for-sith',  if  _ 
Fortaventura,  for'ta-ven-too'ra,  if. 
Fortescue,  f6r'tes-ku,  M. 

Fortoul,  for-tool',  if 
Fortuna,  for-tu'na,  C. 

Fortunatus,  fQr-tu-na'tus,  B-  5f  C. 
Forull,  fQr'u-li,  C. 

Forum,  fo'rum,  C. 

Fosbroke,  fos'brdlik,  if. 

Foscari,  fos-ka're,  if 
Foschini,  fos-ke'ne,  if. 

Foscolo,  fos'ko-lo,  M. 

Fossano,  fos-sa'no,  if 
Fossati,  fos-sa'te,  if. 

Fothergill,  fotti'5r-gil,  M._ 
Fotheringay,  foth'er-in-ga',  if. 
Foucault,  foo-lco',  if 
Fouchd,  fob-sha',  if 
Foucher,  fdo-sha',  M. 

Fougere8.  foo-zhar',  if. 

Foula  or  Foola,  foo'la,  M. 

Foulis,  fow'lis;  in  Scot,  fowlz,  if. 
Foulquea,  fook,  if 


pQn,  cQbe,  full:  m<5on.  fdbt;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxbox,  chair,  net. 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian ;  H,  Ilindoo ;  if,  Modem ;  N,  Nor6e.  [See  p.  692.J 
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Fouque,  ioo-ka'.  AT. 

Fouquier  -  Tinville,  foo  -  ke  -  a'tax- 
vei',  AT. 

Fourche,  fdorsh,  AT. 

Fourcroy  ,  foor-krwa',  AT. 

Fourier.  foo'rl-er;  F.  ioo-re-a',  Jf. 
Fournier,  foor-ne-a',  AT. 

Fowey  or  Fawey,  foi,  AT. 

Foyers  or  Fyers,  fi'erz,  AT. 
Fracastoro,  fra-kas-to'ro,  M. 

France,  irans;  in  F.  froxs,  AI. 
Francesca,  fran-ches'ka,  AT. 

Francha  Comti,  frSxsh-kox-ta',  Jf. 
Francia,  in  It.  iran'cka ;  in  S. 

Amer.  fran'se-a,  Jf. 

Francois,  iroN'swa',  AT. 

Franconia,  frap-ko'nT-a,  AI. 
Fianeker,  fran'ek-er,  AI. 
Frankenstein,  frank'en-stin,  AI. 
Frankenthal,  irank'en-tal,  AI. 
Frankfort,  irank'iert;  in  G.  Frank¬ 
furt,  frank'lcwrt,  AI. 

Franzen,  frant-san',  AT. 

Frascati,  friis-ka'te,  AI. 

Frauenburg,  frow'en-bdorg',  M. 
Fraunhofer,  frown'ho-fer,  J I. 
Fraustadt,  frow'stat,  AI. 

Fregella,  fre-jel'ia,  C. 

Fregen®,  fre-’je'ne,  C. 

Freiberg,  fri'berg,  Jf. 

Freiburg,  fri'berg  or  -bdorg,  AI. 
Freiligrath,  fri'le-grat',  AT. 
Freinshaim,  frlns'hlm,  AT. 

Freising,  fri'zing;  or  Freizingen, 
fri'zing-en,  AT. 

Freistadt,  lri'stat,  AT. 

Frejus,  fra-zhus',  AI. 

Frelinghuysen,  fre'ling-hi'zn,  AT. 
Fremont,  fre-mont';  inF.  Fremont, 
fra-mox',  AI. 

Frentani,  fren-ta'ni,  C. 

Freron,  ira-rox',  AI. 

Fresnel,  fra-nel',  AI. 

Freund,  froint,  AT. 

Frey,  in,  AT. 

Freyburg,  Friburg,  etc. :  fame  as 
Freiburg,  etc.,  AT. 

Froytag,  fri'tag,  AT. 

Friedland,  fred'land;  in  G.  fret'- 
liint,  AI. 

■pries  fres  3/1 

Friesland,  frez'land_;  Vriesland, 
vrez'land;  or  Friesia,  fre'zhY-a, 
AT. 

Frigid®,  frij'Y-de,  -idus,  -Y-dus,  C. 
Frio,  fre'o,  AT. 

Frisch,  frish,  AT. 

Frische  Half,  irish'e-haf ;  or  Frische 
See,  -sa,  AT. 

Frisi,  fre'ze,  AT. 

Frisii,  frizh'T-T,  C.  _ 

Friuli,  fre-oo'le;  in  It.  fre'oo-le,  AT. 
Frobisher’s  Strait,  frob'ish  -  Frz- 
strut,  AT. 

Frodsham,  frod'sfrum,  AT. 

Froila,  fro'Y-la,  AT. 

Froissart,  frois'sart;  in  F.  frwii- 
siir',  AT. 

Frontera,  fron-ta'ra,  AT. 

Frontignac,  frSn'tY  -  nak  or  frox- 
ten-yak',  AT. 

Frontinus.Jron-ti'nus,  C. 

Froude,  frood,  AT. 

Frusinates,  fru-si-na'tez,  C. 

Frusino.  fru'si-no,  C. 

Fucinus,  fu'si-nus,  C. 

Fuentes,  fwen'tes,  AT.  _ 

Fuertaventura,  fwer'tii-ven-too'ra, 
AT. 

Fufldius,  fu-fid'i-us,  C. 

Fuhus,  fu'3-us,  C. 

Fugalia.  fu-ga'lY-a,  C. 

Fulcinius,  ful-sin'i-us,  C. 

Fulda,  fui'da,  AT. 

Fulfills,  ful'f  u-le,  C.  _ 

Fulginates,  ful-ji-na'tez,  C. 

Fulgora,  ful'go-ra,  C. 

Fulton,  ful'tun,  AT. 

Fulvia,  fiil'vT-d ;  -vius,  -vY-us,  C. 
Funchal,  foon-shiil',  AT. 

&m,  fame,  far,  pass 
£,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  I 
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Fundanus.  fun-da'nus,  C. 

Funen, iu'nen  ;  in  Dan.  Fyen,  fu'- 
en,  Jf. 

Funfkirchen,  fOonf-kSr'ken,  AT. 
Furia,  lu'rY-a;  -ri®,  -rl-e;  -rii,  -rf-T, 

a. 

Furina,  fu-ri'na,  C. 

Furius,  fu'ri-us  C. 

Furnes,  fen,  AT. 

Furnius,  fer'ni-us,  C. 

Furruckabad,  f  ur-ruk-a-bad',  AT. 
Furth,  iert,  AT. 

Fuseli,  fu'se-lY ;  in  G Swiss  Fueasli, 
fes'le,  AT. 

Fusia,  fu'shY-a  ;  -sius,  -shf-us,  C. 
Fyers  :  same  as  Foyers. 

Fyne,  Loch,  lok-flu,  AT. 

Fyum,  ii-oom',  AT. 

Fyzabad,  IVza-bad',  AI. 


g. 


Gaal,  ga'al,  B. 

Gaash,  ga'ash,  B. 

Gaba,  ga'ba,  B. 

Gabael,  gab'a-el,  B. 

Gabala,  gab'a-la ;  -alez,  -a-lez;  -all, 
-a-ll,  (7. 

Gabalitani,  gab'a-lY-ta'ni,  C. 
Gabaon,  gab'a-on,  C. 

Gabaonitae,  gab'u-o-ni'te,  C. 
Gabatha,  gab'a-tlia,  B. 

Gabaza,  gab'a-za,  C . 

Gabbai,  gab'ba-i,  B. 

Gabbatha,  gab'ba-tha,  B. 

Gabdes,  gab'dez,  B. 

Gabeni,  ga-be'ni,  C. 

Gabiene,  ga-bi-e'ne,  C. 

Gabii,  ga'bY-i,  C. 

Gabina,  ga-bi'na;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
Gatinia,  ga-bin'T-a;  -ius,  -1-us,  C. 
Gabinianus,  ga-bin'i-a'nus,  C. 
Gabreta,  ga-bre'ta,  C. 

Gabrias,  ga'brf-as,  B. 

Gabriel,  ga'brf-el,  B. 

Giles,  gacli,  AT. 

Gad,  gad,  B. 

Gada-  or  Ghadamis,  ga-da'mis,  AT. 
Gadara,  gad'a-ra,  B.  and  C. 
Gadarenes,  gad-a-renz',  B. 

Gaddi,  gad'di,  Ii. 

Gaddiel,  gad'di-el,  B. 

Glides,  ga'dez,  C. 

Gadi,  ga'di,  B. 

Gadilonitis,  gad/i-lo-ni'tis,  C. 


Gadira,  ga-di'rd,  V. 

Gaditanus,  gad-i-ta'nus,  C. 

Gadite,  gad'it,  B. 

G®a,  je'a,  C. 

Gaeonas,  je-o'nas,  C. 

Gaertner  (=  Gartner),  gart'ner,  AT. 
Gaesat®,  je-sa'te;  -ti,  -ti,  C. 

Gaeta,  ga-a'ta,  AT. 

G®tuli,  je-tu'li;  -tulia,  -tu'lT-a,  C. 
G®tulicus,  je-tu'li-kus,  C. 

G®zet®,  je-ze'te,  C. 

Gagern,  ga'gern.  AT. 

Gagnier,  giin-ye-a',  AI. 

Gaham,  gn'ham,  B. 

Gahar,  ga'hiir,  B. 

Gail,  gal  or  g&e,  AT. 

Gaillac.  gS-yak'  or  giil-ylik',  AT. 
Gaillard,  ga-yar',  AT. 

Gafllon,  ga-yox'  or  gal-yoN',  AT. 
Gainsborough,  ganz'brg,  AT. 
Gairloch,  gar'lok,  AT. 

Gaius,  ga'vus,  B. 

Galaad.  gal'a-ad,  B. 

Galactophagi,  gal-ak-tof'a-ji,  C. 
Gal®sus,  ga-lc'sus,  C. 

Galal,  ua'lal,  B. 

Galanthis,  ga-lan'this,  C. 

Galapagos,  gal-n-pa'gus  ;  in  Span,  j 
ga-Vsi'pii-gos,  AT. 

Galashiels,  gal-a-shelz',  AT. 

Galata,  gal'a-ta,  C. 

Galat®,  gal'a-te,  C. 

Galatea,  gal-a-te'd,  C. 


'  Galatia,  ga-la'shl-4,  B.  and  C. : 

-tians,  -sht-anz,  B. 

\  Galaton,  gal'a-ton,  C. 

Gaiatz,  ga'lats,  AT. 

Gala;  aura,  gal-aks-aw'ra,  C. 
Gaiaxius,  ga-lak'zhT-us,  C. 

Gaibuia,  gal'bu-la,  C. 

Galeed,  gal'e-ed,  B. 

Galena,  ga-le'na,  AI. 

Galene,  ga-le'ne;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
Galeot®,  ga-lc-o'te,  C. 

Galeria,  ga-le'rt  a;  -rius,  -rl-us,  C. 
Galesus,  ga-leAus,  C. 

G-aletez,  gal'e-tez,  C. 

Galgala,  gal'ga-la,  B. 

Gaiiani,  ga-le-ii'ne,  AT. 

Galicia,  ga-lish'T-a,  M. 

Galien,  ga-le-kx',  AT. 

Galignani,  ga-len-yii'ne,  AI. 
Galil®a,  gal-i-le'a,  C. 

Galilee,  gal'i-le,  B. 

Galileo,  gal-i-le'o  ;  It.  ga-le-la'o,  M. 
Gall,  gawl ;  in  G.  gal, if. 

Galland,  giil-lox',  M. 

Gallapag03 :  same  as  Galapagos. 
Gallatin,  gal'la-tin,  AT. 

Gallaudet,  gal-law-det',  AI. 
Gallegos,  giil-ya'gos,  AT. 

Gallia,  gai'll-a,  C. 

Galliani,  gal-lf-a'ni,  C. 

Gallicanus,  gal-li-ka'nus,  C. 
Galiicinus,  gal-lis'i-nus,  C. 

Gallicus,  gal'li-kus,  C. 

Gailienus,  gal-li-e'nus,  C 
Gallim,  gal'lim,  B. 

Gallina,  gai-h'na,  C. 

Gallinaria,  gal-li-na'rT-4,  C. 

Gallio,  gal'li-o,  B. 

Gallipoli,  gal-lip'o-lT,  AT. :  -olis,  lis, 
C. ;  gaFlT-po-les'  (in  Ohio),  AT. 
Gallita,  gal-li'ta,  C. 

Gallogr®cia,  gal-lo-gre'shY-A,  C. 
Gallo-hispani,  gaHo-his-pa'ni,  C. 
Gallonius,  gal-lo'nT-us,  C. 
Galloway,  galGo-wa,  AT. 

Galluzzi,  giil-loot'se  ;  -zo,  -so,  AT. 
Galt,  gawlt,  AI. 

Galvani,  gal-vii'nc,  AT. 

Galveston,  gaKves-tun,  AT. 

Galway,  gawl'wa,  AT. 

Gamael,  gam'a-el,  B. 

Gamaliel,  ga-ma'li-el,  B. 

Gambia,  gam'bl-a,  AT. 

Gambreum,  gam-bre'um,  C. 
Gamelia,  ga-me'lY-a,  C. 
Gammadims,  gam'ma-dimz,  B * 
Gamul,  ga'mul,  B. 

Gand,  gbx,  AT. 

Gandarit®,  gan-da-ri'te,  C. 

Ganesa.  ga-na'sa,  IT. 

Gangarid®,  gan-g5r'Y-de;  -des,  -dez, 


Ganges,  gan'jez  :  Hind.  Guxga,  Jf. 
Gangetis.  gan-je'tis,  C. 

Gannascus,  gan-nas'kus,  C. 
Ganymede,  gan-i-me'dc;  -des,  -dez, 


Gap,  gap,  AT. 

Gapbara,  gaf'a-ra,  C. 

Gar,  gar,  B. 

Garama.  g&r'a-ma,  C. 

Garamantes,  gdr-a-man'tez ;  -to, 
-tis,  (J. 

Garamas,  g2r'a-mas,  C. 

GargSo,  gar-so',  or  Gargam,  gar- 
sowx',  AT. 

Garcia,  in  Sp.  gar-the'ii;  in  F'l  gar- 
se'a,  AI. 

Garcias,  gar-tbe'iis,  AI. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  gar-the-las'- 
so-da-la-va'ga,  Jf. 

Gard,  gard,  AT. 

Garda,  gar'dii,  AT. 

Gardanne,  gar-diin',  AT. 

Gardiner,  gard'nSr,  AI. 

Gardon,  gar-dox',  AT. 

Gareat®,  ga-re'a-te,  C. 

Gareb,  ga'reb,  B. 

Garfagnana,  gar-fan-yii'na,  M. 
Garganus,  giir-ga'nus,  C. 


or  opera,  fare  ;  2nd,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  8dd,  tone,  6r  ; 

?,  Egyptian  ;  H,  Hindoo  ;  AI,  Modem ;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  092.] 
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Gargaphia,  gur-gn'fl-d,  C. 

Gargara,  gar'ga-rd:  -rus,  -rus,  C. 
Gargaridse,  gar-g&r'Y-de,  < 
Gargettus,  gar-jet'tus,  (’. 

Garibaldi,  g&r-Y-b&l'dY  orga-rc-bal'- 
dt*,  At. 

Garigliano,  gii-rel-ya'no,  M. 
Garites,  ga-ri'tez,  C. 

Garizim.  gfir'i-zim,  B. 
Garmanes.gar-m  r'nez,  C. 
Garmathone,  gin  ma-tho'ne,  C. 
Garmite,  gar'inl-,  B. 

Garonne,  gii-ron'  At. 

Garsyeris,  gar-si-e'ris,  C. 

Gartner  :  same  a  -  Gaertxek,  At. 
Garumna.  ga-rum'nd,  (J. 
Gasconade,  gas-k  vnad',  At. 
Gascony,  gas'ko-nY ;  in  F.  Gascogne, 
giis-kony’,  At. 

Gascoygne  or  -co*gne,  glis-knin'.  .V. 
Gasbmu,  gash'in  i,  B. 

Gasparin,  g&s'pu-rin,  or  gas -pit - 
rS.x',  At. 

Gaspe,  gas-pa',  )  f. 

Gasse,  giis'se,  M 
Gassendi,  giis-soi  'de,  At. 
Gastrodore,  gas-'  ro-do're,  C. 
Gataker,  gat'a-k  5r,  At. 

Gatam,  ga'tam,  B. 

Gath,  gath,  B. 

Gathese,  ga'the  e,  C. 

Gatheatas,  ga-t  de'a-tas  or  ga-the- 
a'tas,  (J. 

Gath-hepher,  gtth-he'fer;  G.  -rim- 
mon,  -rim'mi  m,  B. 

Gatteaux,  gilt-t )',  At. 

Gau,  go  or  go \v  At. 

Gaubil,  go-bel'  At. 

Gaugamela,  ga  v-ga-mc'la,  <  ’. 
Gaulthier,  in  F  go-te-a'  ;  in  G. 

gowl'ter,  At. 

Gauius,  gaw'ii  s,  * '. 

Gauranu3,  gaw  ra'nus,  C. 

Gaurus,  gaw'nts,  C. 

Gau3,  ga'us,  C 
Gauss,  gows,  At- 
Gauthier,  go-te-a',  AT. 

Gautier,  go-te-a',  At. 

Gavarni,  ga-var-nc'.  At. 

Gavazzi,  ga-vat'se.  At. 

Gaveston,  gav'es-tun.  At. 
Gay-Lussac,  ga'loos-sii'..  ,  At. 

Gaza,  ga'za,  B. 

Gazacene,  gaz-a-se'ne,  C. 

Gazara,  ga-za'rd,  B. 

Gazathites,  ga'zath-Itz,  B. 

Gazelum,  ga-ze'lum,  C. 

Gazer,  ga'zer,  B. 

Gazera,  ga-ze'ra,  B. 

Gazez,  ga'zez,  B. 

Gazites,  gaz'Ttz  or  ga'zltz,  B. 
Gaziura,  ga-zi-u'ra,  C. 

Gazorus,  ga-zo'rus,  C. 

Gazzam,  gaz'zam,  B, 

Geauga,  ge-aw'gd,  M. 

Geba,  ge'ba,  B. 

Gebal,  ge'bal,  B. 

Gehenna,  je-ben'na,  C. 

Geber,  ge'ber,  B. 

Gebim,  ge'bim,  B. 

Ged,  n  ed,  At. 

Gedaliah,  ged-n-li'd,  B. 

Geddes,  ged'di-z,  At. 

Geddur,  ged'dir,  B. 

Gedeon,  ged'e-vn,  B. 

Geder,  ge'dSr,  / 

Gederah,  ge-de'i  B. 

Gederathite,  ged' e-rnth-Tt,  B. 
Gederite,  ged'e-rlt,  B. 

Gedoroth,  ge-de'rotli,  B. 
Goderothaim,  ged'e-roth-a'im,  B. 
Gedor,  ge'dSr,  B. 

Gedranitoe,  ied-ra-ni'te, 

Gedrosi,  je-dro'sT,  C. 

Gedrosia,  je-dro'shY-a,  C. 

Geefs,  lmfs  or  gal's  ;  in  F.  zhaf,  At. 
Geel,  hal.  At. 

Gefle,  vev'la,  M. 

Gehazi,  ge-ha'zY,  B. 

Gehenna,  ge-hen'nd,  B. 


1  6  eiduni,  je-i-du'nT,  (  ’. 

Geiger,  gi'gfr,  At. 

Geijer,  yi'ySr,  At. 

Gela,  ie'ld,  C. 

G'danl,  je-la'nl ;  -nor.  -nor,  C. 

G  dbuda,  jel'bu-da,  C. 

G  dders  or  Guelders,  gel'dSrz;  in  1). 

fieldern,  hel'd^rn,  At. 

G  ileas,  ie'le-as,  C. 

G  »loo,  zii’la,  At. 

G  diloth,  gel'l-loth,  B. 

G  all.  jel,  At. 

G  sllert,  gel'ICrt,  At. 

C  ellia,  jel'lY-u ;  -lias,  -lY-as ;  -lius, 
-ll-us,  C. 

C  ellianus,  jel-lY-a'nus,  ('. 

(  elo,  je'lo ;  or  -Ion,  -Ion,  C. 

C  eloi,  je-lo'i,  C. 

( eloni',  je-lo'ni,  C. 

(  elos,  je'los,  C. 

(demalli,  ge-mal'il,  B. 

Glemariah,  gem-a-ri'a,  B. 

Gemini,  jem'Y-ni,  C. 

Cteminius,  je-rnin'Y-us,  C. 
fieminus,  jem'Y-nus;  the  astronomer 
je-ml'nus,  C. 
renabum,  jen'a-btim,  C. 

Oenauni,  je-na\v'ni,  C. 

Genesareth,  ge-nes'a-reth,  B. 
Genese,  jen'e-se,  C. 

G  mesee,  jen-e-se'.  At. 

G  meseo,  jen-e-se'o.  At. 

G  tnesis,  jen'e-sis,  B. 

Gi>net,  je-net'  or  zh’na,  At. 

Gt  netes,  je-ne'tez,  C. 

G»  netor,  jen'e-tor,  C. 

Ge  leva,  je-ne'va  or  ien 'e-vA,  C.  : 
i'i-ne'va.  At. ;  in  F.  Geneve,  zhen- 
Sv';  in  G.  Genf,  gent,  .1/. 

Gei  gis  (.or  .Tongis)  Khan,  jeij'gis- 
kun  or  -kSn,  At. 

Genii  or  Xenil,  ha-nel'.  At. 

Genjsus,  je-ni'sus,  C. 

Genius,  je'nY-us,  C. 

Genlj8,  zhoN-le',  At. 

Gennosar,  gen-ne'sar,  B. 
Gennesaret,  gen-nes'a-ret,  B. 
Genneus,  gen-ne'us,  B. 

Genoa,  jen'o-ii,  C.  and  At.;  in  It. 

Genova,  jen'o-va.  At. 

Gsnodoe.hus,  ie-nod'o-kus,  <'. 
Genoni,  ie-no'nl,  C. 

Genovesi,  ja-no-va'ze,  At. 

Genseric,  jen'ser-ik,  At. 

Gensonnd,  zhoN-son-na',  At. 

Gentile,  jen'tll,  B. 

Gentius,  jen'shY-us,  C. 

Genua,  jen'u-a,  C. 

Genubath,  ge-nv'bath,  B. 

Genucius,  je-nu'shY-us,  C. 

Genurus,  je-nu'rus,  C. 

Genusini,  jen-u-si'ni,  C. 

Genusus,  jen'u-sus,  C. 

Genysus,  jen'i-sus,  C. 

Geofiroy,  in  Eng.  jef'frY:  Geoflroy 
or  -froi,  in  F.  zhoi-frwa',  At. 
Geomori,  je-om'o-ri,  C. 

Geon,  ge'on,  B. 

Georgia.  jOr'jY-a  or  jor'ja,  At. 
Georgica,  ge-b: 'jr-ka,  C. 

Gephyra,  je-fi'ra,  C. 

Gephyraeii  jef-i-re'i,  C. 

Gephyres,  je-fi'rez,  C. 

Gephyrote,'  jef-Y-ro'te,  C. 

Gepida,  jep'i-de,  C. 

Gera,  ga'rii,  At. 

Gera,  -rah,  ge'rd,  B. 

Geraestus,  ie-res'tus,  C.  I 

Gerando,  zlie-rbN'-  or  ia-riin'uo,  Aj.  j 
Geranea,  jSr-a-ne'u,  C. 

Gerania,  je-ra'nY-a,  C. 

Geranidae,  j5r-a-ni'de,  C. 

Geranthrae,  je-ran'thre,  ('■ 

Gerar,  ge'rar,  B.  \ 

Gerard,  jSr'Srd  or  je-riird' ;  in  F. 

G  rard,  zha'rar,  At. 

Gerasa,  j5r'a-sa,  C. 

Gerasimus,  je-ras'Y-mus,  C. 

Gerbier,  zhPr-bY-a',  At. 

Gerda,  gSr'da,  N. 


i  Gerea,  je-re'a,  C. 

Gereatis,  je-re-a'tis,  C. 

Gerena,  je-re'na,  C. 
j  Geresticus,  je-res'ti-kus,  C. 
Gergesenes,  gtfr'gc-senz,  B. 
Gergeseni,  g5r-je-se'nl,  C. 
Gergesites,  ger'gc-sTtz,  />. 
Gergitha,  ger-gi'tha  ;  -thee,  thez ; 

-tnos,  -ilios,  C. 

Gergovia,  jcr-go'vY-a,  C. 

Gerisa,  je-ri'sa,  C. 

Gerizim,  ggr'Y-zim,  B. 

Germalus,  jSr'ma-his,  C. 

Germani,  j5r-ma'nT,  C. 

Germania,  j5r-ma'nY-a,  C. 
Germanicia.  jer-miin'T-sI'd,  C. 
Germanicus,  jCr-nmn'i-kus,  C. 
Germanii,  jer-tna'nY-T,  C. 
Germanus,  jSr-ma'nus,  C. 

Germany,  jer'ma-nY,  At. 

Gerona,  ha'ro-riil,  At. 

Geronteus,  jCr-on-te'us,  C. 
Geronthrse,  je-ron'thre,  C. 
Gerostratus,  jc-ros'tra-tus,  C. 
Gerrhenians.  ger-re'nl-anz,  IS. 
Gerry,  ger'rY,  At. 

Gers,  znfir,  At. 

Gershom.  ger'shum  ;  -Bhon,  -slmn  ; 
-son,  -sun,  B. 

Gershonite.  gPr'sbun-Tt,  B. 

Gerson,  in  F.  zhCr-sox';  in  G.  g'r'- 
son,  At. 

;  Gervais,  zher-va',  At. 

Gervaise,  zher-vaz',  AT. 

Geryon,  je'rY-on  ;  Geryones,  je-rl'- 
o-nez,  C. 

Gerzites,  ger'zitz,  B. 

Gesem,  ge'sern,  B. 

\  Gesenius,  ge-se'nY-us;  in  G.  ga-za'- 
ne-6os,  At. 

Gesham,  ge'sham ;  -shem,  -slicni,  li. 

\  Geshur,  ge'shSr,  B. 

'  Geshuri,  gesh'u-ri,  B. 

Geshurites,  gesh'u-ritz,  B. 

!  Gesithous,  je-sith'o-us,  C. 
j  Gesner,  ges'ner,  At. 

Gesoriacum  and  (Jessoriacum,  jes- 
so-ri'a-kum,  C. 
j  Gassier,  ges'ler,  AT. 

Gessus,  jes'sua,  C. 

Geta,  je'td ;  -toe,  -te,  C. 

Gether,  ge'ther,  B. 

Getholias,  geth-o-li'as,  IS. 
Gethsemane,  geth-sem'a-ne,  B. 
Geticus,  iet'T-kus,  C. 

Getulia,  je-tu'lY-a,  C. 

Geuel,  ge-u'el,  B. 

Gex,  zheks.  At. 

Geysers,  gi's6rz,  IT. 

Gezer,  ge'zgr,  B. 

Gezrites,  gez'ritz,  B. 

Ghadamis,  gd-da'mis,  AT. 

Ghauts,  guwts,  AT 
Gheol=  Gekl,  hal,  AT. 

Gheezeh  or  Gizeh.  ge'ze  At. 

Ghent,  trent ;  in  F  Gaud,  gSx.  AT. 
Ghiberti,  ge-bar'te  At. 

Ghirlandajo  or  -daio,  g  jr-liin-dii'yo, 

Ghool-ghoola,  gool-gool'd,  AT. 

Giah,  gi'a,  B. 

Gibbar,  gib'bar,  B. 

Gibbethon.  gib'be-thon,  B. 

Gibbon,  gib'bun,  At. 

Gibbs,  gibz,  At. 

Gibea,  -ean,  gib'e-d,  B. 

Gibeath,  gib'e-ath,  B. 

Gibeon,  gib'e-on,  B. 

Giteonite,  irib'e-on-It,  B. 

Giblites,  gib'litz,  B. 

Gibraltar,  jY-brawl'ter ;  in  Sp.  he- 
bral-tar'.  At. 

Gibson,  gib'sun,  AT. 

Giddalti,  gid-dal'tY,  B. 

Giddel,  gid'del,  B. 

Gideon,  gid'e-on,  B. 

Gideoni,  gid-e-o'nj,  B. 

Gidom,  gir_(iom,  B. 

Giessen,  ges'sn,  At. 

Gifford,  gil'lerd  and  jif'ffrd,  At. 


sfin,  cube,  fpll ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxboN,  chair,  get. 

B ,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian ;  It,  Hindoo ;  At,  Modern  ;  At,  Norse.  [See  p.  GD2.] 
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GiganteB,  ji-gan'tez,  C. 

Gigarta,  ii-_gar'ta,  G'; 

Gignac,  zhen-yak ',31. 

Gignoux,  zhen-yoo ',  31 
Gigonus,  ji-go'nus,  C. 

Gifion,  gi'hon,  C.;  je-hon'  or -boon' 
(=  Oxus),  31 

Gijon,  he-hon'  (—  Xixox),  M. 
Gijona,  he-ho'nii  (=  Xixona),  31. 
Gila,  he'lii,  31_ 

Gilalai,  gil'a-la,  B.  , 

Gilboa,  gil-bo'a  or  gil'bo-a:  E. 
Gilchrist,  gil'rkrist,  il/. 

Gilead,  gil'e-ad,  B.  and  31. 

Gileadite,  gil'e-ad-it,  J: 

Gilfillan,  gil-fil'lan,  At 
Gil  gal,  gil'gal,  B. 

Gilles,  zh§l,  31 
Gillespie,  gil-les'pe,  M. 

Gillot,  zhe-yo',  31 
Gillott,  gillot,  31. 

Gillray,  gil'ray,  31. 

Gilman,  gil'man,  M. 

Gilmore,  gil'mor.  At. 

Giloh,  gi'lo,  E. 

Gilolo,  he-lo'lo,  31. 

Gilonite,  gi'lo-nlt,  E. 

Gilpin,  gil'pin,  M. 

Gimzo,  gim'zo,  E. 

Ginath,  gi'nath,  E. 

Gindanes,  jin-da'nez,  C. 

Gindareni,  jin-da-re'nl,  C. 
Ginglymote,  iin-gli-mo'te,  C. 
Ginguene,  zhaN-ga-nu',  31. 
Gingunum,  jin-gu'num,  C. 
Ginnetho,  gin'ne-tho;  -thon,  -tlion, 
E. 

Ginungagap,  ge-ndbn'ga-gap,  N. 
Gioberti,  jo-bar'te,  31 
Giocondo,  jo-kon'do,  31. 

Gioja,  jo'ya  or  jo'Y-ii,  31 
Giordano,  jor-da'no,  M. 

Giorgione,  ior-jo'na,  31 
Giotto,  jot'to,  31 
Giovanni,  io-van'ne,  31. 

Giovio,  jo've-o,  31 
Gippius,  jip'pi-us,  C. 

Girard,  je-rard';  in  F.  zhe-rar',  31. 
Girardin,  zhe-rar-d&N',  31 
Giraud,  zhe-ro',  31. 

Girgashite,  gGr'ga-shlt ;  -site,  -sit, 
E. 

Girjeh  or  Djircyeh,  jer'jg,  31. 
Girjenti,  jSr-jen'te,  31. 

Girodet  Trioaon,  zhe-ro-da'tre-o- 
zon,  31. 

Gironde,  je-rond';  F.  zhe-roNd',  31. 
Gisborne,  giz'bem,  31. 

Gispa,  gis'pd,  E. 

Gittah-hepher,  git-ta-he'f5r,  B. 
Gittaim,  git'ta-im,  E. 

Gittite,  git'tlt.  B. 

Gittith,  git'titn,  B. 

Giulio  Romano,  jdo'le-o-ro-ma'no.J/. 
Gizeh,  je'zS  or  ge'ze,  M. 

Gizonite,  gi'zo-nlt,  B. 

Gizrite3,  giz'rltz.  B. 

Gj  Jll  or  Gjol,  gySl,  31. 

Gladsheim,  glads'hlm,  K. 
Glamorganshire,  gia-mSr'gan-sbSr, 
31. 

Glandomerum,  glan-do-me'rum,  C. 
Glanis,  gla'nis  ;  -sum,  -num,  C. 
Glaphyras,  glaf'Y-re ;  -yrus,  -T-rus,  C. 
Glarus,  giar'us;  in  F.  Glaris,  gla¬ 
res',  31. 

Glasgow,  glas'go,  3L 
Glatz,  gliits,  31. 

Glauber,  glaw'bSr  or  glow'bSr,  31. 
Glauce,  glaw'se;  -c.a,  -shl-a;  -cides, 
-sl'dez,  C. 

Glauchau,  glow'kow,  31. 

Glaucippe,  glaw-sip'pe  ;  -sippus, 
-sip'pus,  C. 

Giaucon,  glaw'kon,  C. 
Glauconnesus,  glaw-kon-ne'sns,  C. 
Glauconome,  glaw-kon'o-me,  C. 
Glaucopis,  glaw-ko'pis,  C. 

Glaucus,  glaw'kus,  C. 

Glautlas,  glaw'shT-as,  C. 


Gleig,  gleg,  31. 

Gleim,  glim,  31. 

Glendower,  glen'dow-er,  31. 

Glenelg,  glen-elg',  31. 

Glinditiones,  glin-dish'Y-o'nez,  C. 
Glogau,  glo'gow,  ,1/. 

Gloucester,  glos'ter,  31. 

Glover,  gluv'er,  31. 

Gluck,  gldok,  31. 

Glack,  glek,  31. 

Gldckstadt,  glSk'stat,  31. 

Glycera,  glis'e-rd,  C. 

Glycerium,  gli-se'rl-um,  C. 

Gmelin,  gma'lin,  31. 

Gmir,  gmer,  N. 

i  Gmiina. gmSnt, or  Gmiinden,  gm^rr- 
dn,  31. 

i  Gmund,  gmoont,  31 
I  Gnathonici,  na-thon'T  .1,  C. 

\  Gnatia,  na'shY-a,  C. 

;  Gneisenau,  gnl'ze-now,  )/. 

I  Gnesen,  gna'zn,  31. 
j  Gnesippus,  ne-sip'pns,  C. 

\  Gnldo,  ni'do,  V. 

Gnidus,  ni'dus,  B.  runt  C. 
Gnosidicus,  no-sid'i-kus,  C. 

Gnossia,  nosh'T-d,  <  '■ 

Goarene,  go-a-re'ne,  ( 

Goath,  go'ath,  B. 

Gob,  gob,  B. 

Gobelin,  gob'e-lin ;  F.  gob-l&N',  31. 
Gobolitis,  gob-o-li'tis,  < '. 

Gobryas,  go'bri-as,  C. 

Godavery,  go-da'vEr-e,  31. 
Godolphin,  go-dol'fin,  31. 

Godunov,  Godounov,  or  Godunow, 
go-doo-noi',  31. 

Goes,  lnJbs,  31.  __ 

Goethe:  see  Gotiie. 

Gog,  gog,  B. 

Gogarene,  gog-a-re'ne,  E. 

Gojam,  go-iiim',  31. 

Golan,  go'lan,  B. 

Golconda,  gol-kon'da,  .1/. 

Goldberg,  gold'berg  or  gblt'berg, 
31. 

Goldoni,  gol-do'ne,  31. 

Goldschmidt,  gold'shmit,  31. 
Goldsmith,  gdld'smith,  formerly 
goold'smitb,  31. 

Golgotha,  gol'go-tha,  B. 

Goliah,  go-li'a  ;  -hath,  -li'ath,  B. 
Golitzin,  go-let'sin,  31. 

Golnow,  gol'nov,  31. 

Gombroon,  gom-brdon',  31. 

Gomer,  go'mer,  E. 

Gomes,  go'mes.  31 
Gomez,  go'meth,  31 
Gomolitie,  gom-o-li'te,  C. 

Gomora,  gom'o-rd,  C. 

Gomorrah,  -rah,  go-mbr'ni,  B. 
Gonaives,  Les,  lS-go'na-ev',  31. 
Gonatas,  go-na'tas,  C. 

GonQalo,  gon-thii'lo:  same  as  Gon- 
salo  and  Gonsalvo,  31. 

Gondar,  gon'dar,  31 
Gondola,  gon'do-lii,  31 
Gongylus,  gon'iT-lus,  C. 

Goniades,  go-ni'a-dez,  C. 

Gonippus,  go-nip'pus,  C. 

Gonoessa,  gon-o-es'.sd,  C. 

Gonussa,  go-nus'sa,  C. 

Gonzaga,  gon-zii'gii,  31 
Gonzalez,  gon-za'leso)  -tha'leth,  31. 
Gonzalo,  gon-thii'lo,  31. 

Goochland,  gooch'land.  31. 
Gooldsha,  Guldsha,  Gouldja,  goold'- 
shd,  31.  _ 

Goomty,  goom'tT,  31 
GordianuB,  gor-dl-a'mis,  C. 
Gordieum,  g6r-dl-e'um,  C. 
Gordiucome,  g5r-dT-u-ko'me,  C. 
Gordium,  gor'dt-iim,  C. 

Gordius,  g8r'dT-us,  C. 

Gordiutichus,  gSKdT-u-ti'kus,  C. 
Goree,  go-ra',  31. 

Gorgades,  gor'ga-dez,  C. 

Gorgei  or  Gorgey,  ger'ga  ; 
gCr'gi,  31. 

Gorgenus,  g6r-je'nus,  C. 


O. 


Gorges,  gor'jez,  31. 

Gorgias,  g6r'ji-as,  B.  and  C. 
Gorgippia,  gor-jip-pi'a,  C. 
Gorgoieon,  g6r-go'le-on,  C. 

Gorgona,  g6r'go-na  ;  -nes,  -nez,  C. 
Gorgonia,  gdr-go'ni-a;  -nius,  -ni-us, 
C. 

Gorgonifer,  g6r-gon'i-fer,  C. 
Gorgopas,  g&r-go'pas,  C. 
Gorgophone,  g6r-goi'o-ne ;  -onus 
-o-nus,  C. 

Gorgophora,  gor-gof'o-ri,  C. 
Gorgopis,  g6r-go'pis,  C. 
j  Gorgosas,  g6r'go-sas,  C. 

!  Gorgosthenes,  gOr-gos'the-nez,  C. 
Gorgythion,  gor-jith'i-on,  C. 
Gorlitz,  gSr'lits,  31. 

Gortchakov,  Gortchakow,  or  Gor- 
tchakoff,  gor'chii-kol ,  .1/. 

Gortuae,  gOr'tu-e,  V. 

Gortyna,  gor-ti'nil.  B.  a  ml  C. 
Gortyne,  g6r-ti'ne,  V. 

Gortynia,  gOr-tin'l-u,  C. 

Gortz,  g?rts;  in  It.  Gorizia,  go-riil'- 
zc-ii,  31. 

Goshen,  go'shen,  B.  and  31. 
Gosselin,  gos-lax',  31 
Gotha,  go'tii,  31. 

Gbthe  or  Goethe.  g5-t?,  31. 
Gothenburg  or  Gottenburg,  got'en- 
hfrg;  in  Sir.  Gotheborg,  yg'ta- 
borg,  31. 

Gothi,  go'tlil,  C. 

Gothini.  go-thi'in.  C. 

Gothland,  gotli'land  :  in  Sw.  Guta- 
land,  yS'ta-land,  31 
Gotholias,  goth-o-li'as,  B. 

Gothones,  go-tho'nez,  C. 

Gothoniel.  go-thon'i-el,  B. 
Gottingen  or  Goettingen,  get'-  or 
got'ting-en  ;  in  G.  get'ting-n,  31 
Gottland  or  Gothland,  got'lund,  31. 
Gouda,  gow'da  ;  in  D.  liow'da,  31. 
Gough,  go_f  or  got,  31 
Goujon,  goo-zhox',  31 
Goulard, jroo-liird'  or  -liir',  31 
Gould,  goold,jV. 

Gourgaud,  gt>or-go',  31 
Gournay,  goor-na',  31. _ 
Gouvion-Saint-Cyr,  goo'v5-ox'sax- 
ser,  31. 

Gower,  gow'er  or  gor,  31. 

Goyaz,  go-yiiz',  31. 

Goyen,  gwi'n,  31 
Gozan,  go'zan,  B. 

Gozzi,  got'se,  31 
Gozzo,  got'so,  31 
Gozzoli,  got'so-le,  31 
Graaf,  griif,  31 
Graba,  gra'bd,  B. 

Gracias  a  Dios,  gra'se-as-ii-de-os',  31 
Graciosa,  grii-se-o'sii,  31 
Gradivus,  gra-di'vu*,  C. 

Graeci,  gre'si,  C. 

Graecia,  gre'shl-d,  C. 

Grascinus,  gre-si'nus,  C. 
Graecostasis,  gre-kos'ta-sis,  C. 
Graecus,  gre'kus,  C. 

Graeme,  gram,  31. 

Graets  or  Grats,  grets,  31 
Grafenhausen,  grii'fn-how'zn,  31. 
Grams,  gra'yus,  C. 

Grajugenae.  gra-ju'je-ne,  C. 
Grammont  gram-mox',  31 
Grampian.  grain'pT-an,  31 
Gran,  gran,  31. 

Granada,  gra-na'dii,  31 
Granadilla,  gra-na-del'ya,  31. 
Grandprd,  groN-pra',  31. 

Granger,  gran'jfr;  in  F.  gr5x- 
zhii',  31. 

Granicus,  gra-ni'kus.  C. 

Granins,  gra'ni-us,  C. 

Grantham,  grant'am,  31. 

Granville,  in  U.  S.  gran'vil :  in  F. 

grQx-vel',  31. 

Grasse,  griis,  31. 

Grateae,  gra-te'e,  C. 

Gratiae,  grn'shY-e,  C. 
Gratianopolis,gra/sht-a-nop'o-lis,C 


htn,  f5me,  far,  pass  or  operd,  fare  ;  5nd,  eve,  tSrm  ;  In,  Ice ;  Odd,  tone,  6r ; 
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Gratianus,  gra-shY-a'nus,  C. 
Gratidia.  gra-tid'Y-a  ;  -ius,  -Y-us,  C. 
Gratiot,  grash'Y-ot,  Al. 

Gratius,  gra'shY-us,  C. 

Grattan,  grat'tn,  AT. 

Gratz  or  Graetz,  grets,  AT. 

Grau,  grow,  Al. 

Graubandten,  grow'b5nt-en,  Al. 
Graudentz,  grow'dents,  AT. 

Graun,  grown,  At. 

Graus.  grows,  At. 

Gravelines,  griiv-len',  M. 

Gravelot,  griiv-lo',  AT. 

Gravesande,  gra-ve-zan'dS,  M 
Gravesend,  gravz-end',  .1/. 

Gravii,  gra'vT-i  :  -vius,  -vl-us,  C'. 
Gravina,  grii-ve'nii,  M. 

Gravise®,  gra-vis'=e,  C. 

Orazianl,  grat-se-ii'ne,  M. 

Greaves,  grevz,  Al. 

Greben8tein,  gra-bn-stln',  Al. 
Grecia,  gre'shY-u,  B.  oik/  < '. 
Grecian,  gre'shan,  Jl.  ami  Al. 

Gredr,  gre'dPr,  A. 

Greece,  gres,  B.  and  Al. 

Greek,  grek,  B.  and  AL 
Greenough,  gren'o,  Al. 

Greenwich,  grin'ij,  Al. 

Gregorius,  gre-go'rT-us,  C. 
Greifswalde,  grlfs-viil'de,  AT. 
Grenada,  gre-na'da  (a  W.  Indian 
island:  not  Granada, in  Spain), Al. 
Grenoble,  gren-Bb’lorgre-no'b’l,  Al. 
Gresham,  gresh'um,  Al. 

Gresset,  gres-sa',  AL 
Gretry,  gra-tre',  Al. 

Gretsch,  grech,  At. 

Greve,  gra'va,  AT. 

Greville  or  Grevile,  grev'il,  Al. 
Griesbach,  gres'  bilk,  AL 
Griesheim,  gres'hlm,  AL 
Grimaldi,  gre-miil'de,  Al. 
Grindelwald,  grin'dl-wiilt,  Al. 

Grisi,  gre'ze,  AT. 

Grisons,  gre-zox';  in  O.  Graubiind- 
ten,  grow'bent-n,  Al. 

Grocyn,  gro'ein,  AT. 

Gronea,  gro-ne'a,  C. 

Groningen,  gron'ing-n  ;  in  D.  liro'- 
mng-lien,  AT. 

Gronov,  gro'nov,  or  Gronovius,  gro- 
no'vY-us,  AT. 

Groot,  gr5t,  AT. 

Gross-Glogau,  gros-glo'gow,  AT. 
Gross-Wardein,  gros-var'dln,  AT. 
Grosvenor,  gro'ven-er,  AT. 

Grotius,  gro'shY-us,  AT. 

Groton,  gro'tun,  A!. 

Grouchy,  gr<5o-she',  AT. 

Grunberg,  grSn'berg;  or  Griineberg, 
grE'ne-berg,  Al. 

Grundiles,  grun-di'15z,  C. 

Gruter,  grBo'tSr,  AT. 

Gryneum,  gri-ne'um,  C. 

Gryneus  ( =  A  polio),  gri-n  e'  u  s ;  ( =  a 
Centaur),  grin'e-us  or  gri'nfls,  C. 
Grynium,  grY-nl'nm,  C. 
Guadalajara  or  Guadalaxara,  gwii- 
dii-la-na'rii.  AT. 

Guadaloupe,  gaw-dd-lobp'  or  gii'- 
dii-ldop,  Al. 

Guadalquivir,  gaw-dal-kwiv'er ;  in 
S/>.  gwa-d&l-ke-ver',  At. 
Guadalupe,  gwa-dii-l(5o'pa  or  gaw- 
dd-ldbp',  Al. 

Guadiana,  gaw-de-a'ni  or  gwii-dc- 
ii'nii,  Al. 

Guanahani,  gwii-na-ha'ne,  AT. 
Guanaxuato  or  Guanajuato,  gwa- 
nii-hwii'to,  At. 

Guancavelica,  gwiin-kii-va-le'kd,  AT. 
Guarda,  gwar'dii,  At. 

Guardafui,  gwiir'dd-fwe  or  giir-da- 
fwe',  At. 

Guarini,  gwii-re'ne,  AT. 

Guastalla,  gwiis-tiil'la,  AT. 
Guatemala,  gaw-te-mi'la  or  gwa- 
te-mii'la,  Al. 

Guatimozin,  gwii-te-mo'zin,  Al. 
Guaxaca,  gwa-ha'ka,  AT. 


Guayama,  gwi-a'mu,  Al. 

Guayaquil,  gwl-a-kel',  AT. 

Guaymas,  gwl'mas,  Al. 

Guayra.  gwl'ra,  AT. 

Guazacualco,  gwii- sa-kwiil'ko  (= 
llUASACUALCO),  AL 
Guben,  goo'ben,  AT. 

Gudgodah,  gud'go-da,  B. 

Gudin,  goo-dfix',  Al. 

Gudrun,  good'rcmn,  AT. 

Guelderland  or  Gelderland,  gel'aBr- 
land,  Al. 

Guelders  or  Gelders,  gel'derz,  Al. 
Guelph,  gwelf ;  in  It.  Guelfo,  gwel'- 
io,  At. 

Guercino,  gwer-che^no,  .1/ 

Gudret,  ga-ra',  AT. 

Guericke,  ger'ik-kd or ga'rik-l;e,  Al. 
Guerin,  ga-rftx',  Al. 

Guernsey,  gBm'ze,  Al. 

Gueroult,  g’roo  or  grdo,  .)/. 
Guglielmi,  gfi&l-yel'nie,  M. 

Guiana  or  Guyana,  ge-ii'nu,  .1/. 
Guicciardini,  gwet-chiir-de'ne,  .)/. 
Guicowar,  gwik'o-wer,  .)/. 

Guidi,  gwe'de,  Al. 

Guido  Reni,  gwe'do-ra'ne,  Al. 
Guienne.  ge-en',  Al. 

Guignes,  gen,  Al. 

Guignon,  gen-vox',  AL 
Guildford,  gil'ferd,  AL 
Guilford,  gil'ferd,  AL 
Guinea,  gm'e,  AL 
Guingamp,  gfix-gBx',  Al. 

Guiot,  ge-o',  Al. 

Guipuzcoa,  ge-poos'ko-u ;  in  Sp.  ge- 
pooth'ko-a,  Al. 

Guiscard,_ges-kiir',  AT. 

Guise,  gwez,  AT. 

Guizot,  gwe-zo'  or  ge-zo',  AL 
Gujerat,  gooj-er-iit' :  same  as  Grzi:n- 
at,  Al. 

Gulltoppr,  gCol'ton-er,  K 
Gumbinnen,  gdbrn-tiin'non,  AL 
Gundwana,  gdbnd-wa'na,  Al. 

Gunga:  see  Ganges,  At. 

Guni,  gu'ni,  J>. 

Gunites,  gu'nYtz,  B. 

\  Gunnar,  gun'niir,  AT. 

Gunst,  gdonst,  AL 
Giinther,  goon'ter,  AT. 

\  Giintzburg,  gents'berg  or  gcnts'- 
j  boorg,  AT. 

|  Gurbaal,  ger-ba'al,  B. 

\  Gurwal,  ger-wawl',  At. 

\  Giistrow,  ges'trov,  AL 
t  Gutenberg,  goo'tn-berg,  AT. 

Guthrie,  guth'rY,  Al. 

'•  Guttones,  gut-to'nez,  C. 

Guyana  (=  Gviaxa),  ge-a'nii,  AL 
Guyandott,  gl-an-dot'  ;  called  gl- 
an',  Al. 

Guyon,  gi'un  or  ge-ox',  Al. 

Guyot,  go-o',  Al. 

Guyton  Morveau,  ge-tox'  mBr-vo', 

Guzerat.  g55z-Br-:it',  or  Gujerat, 
i  gc»Si-5r-at^,  AL 
Guzman,  gooth-nian'.  At. 

Gwalior,  gwa'lY-5r,  AT. 

Gyara,  ji'a-ra  ;  -rus,-rus  :  -ros,  -ros, 

a 


Gyas,  ji'as,  C. 

Gygaeus.  ii-je'us,  C. 

Gyge-  C. 

Gylacea,  jil-a-se'i,  C. 

Gylippus,  ji-lip'pus,  C. 

Gymnasia,  iim  -  na'zhY  -  a  ;  -sium, 
-zhY-um,  C. 

Gjrmnetes,  iim-ne'tez,  C. 
Gymnopaedla,  jim'no-pe-di'a,  C. 
Gymnosophist®,  jim-nos'o-fis'te,  C. 
Gynscocratumeni,  ji-nek'o-kra- 
tu'me-ni,  C. 

Gyn®coth®nas,  ji-nek'o-the'nas,  C. 
GjTtona,  jer-to'na,  C. 

Gytheates,  jith-e-a'tez,  C. 
Gytheum,  p-the'um,  C. 

Gyula,  dvoo'15  or  job'15  :  same  as 
Karlsburq,  Al. 


H. 

Haaha8htari,  lia-a-hasli'ta-ri,  B. 
Haammonai,  ha-eni'nio-na,  II. 
Haarlem,  Haerlem,  or  Harlem,  hiir'- 

lem,  .1/. 

Haarlemmer  Meer,  hiir'lem-iner- 
mar,  AL 
Haas,  bus,  AL 
Habaiah,  ha-ba'yu,  /!. 

Habana  =  Havana,  q.  v„  11. 
Habakkuk,  hab'ak-kuk  oi  ha-bak' 
kuk,  B. 

i  Habaziniah,  hnl/a-zY-nl'A, 
Habbacuc,  hab'ba-kuk,  B. 
Habersham,  hab'5r-sham,  Al. 
Habitus,  hab'i-tus,  C. 

Habor,  ha'bor,  B. 

Hachaliah,  liach-a-H'A,  B. 

Hachette,  ii-shet'.  At. 

Hachilah,  hach'Y-la,  B. 

Hachmoni,  hnch'mo-nl ;  -nlto,  -nit,  A 
Hadad,  ha'dad,  B. 

Hadadezer,  had-ad-e'zSr,  B. 
Hadad-rimmon,  ha-dad-rim ' mu n , II. 
Hadar,  ha'diir,  7-'. 

Hadarezer,  had-ar-e'zPr,  /;. 
Hadashah,  had'n-  or  ha-da'sha,  B. 
Hadassah,  ha-das'sA,  B. 

Hadattah,  lia-dat'ta,  B. 

Hades,  ha'dez,  C. 

Hadid,  ha'did,  B. 

Hadjar  or  Hajar,  hii'jiir,  AT. 

Hadlai,  had'la-i,  B. 

Hadleigh,  had'li,  Al. 

Hadoram.  ha-do'ram,  B. 

Hadrach,  ha'drak,  B. 

Hadramaut,  had-ra-mowt',  AT. 
Hadranum,  ha-dra'num,  C. 
Hadranit®,  ha-dra-ni'te,  C. 
Hadrianopolis,  ha'dri-a-nop'o-lis,  C. 
i  HadrianuB,  ha-dri-a'nus,  C. 

I  Hadriaticum,  ba-dri-at'i-kum,  C. 
Hadrumetini,  had'ru-me-ti'ni, 
Hadrumetum.  had-ru-me'tum,  C. 
Hadyleus,  had-Y-le'us;  or  -lius,  -li'- 
us,  C. 

H»budes,  he-hu'dez,  C. 

H®mera,  he-me'ra,  C. 
j  H®mimontani,  hem'Y-mon-ta'ni,  C. 

'  Hamon,  he'mon,  C. 
j  Hamones,  hein'o-nez,  C. 

Hamonia,  he-mo'nY-d,  C. 
i  Hamonides,  he-mon'Y-dez,  C. 
j  Hamostratus,  he-nios'tra-tus,  C. 

|  Hamus,  he'mus,  C. 

Haerlem:  satne  as  IIaarlem,  q.  v 
Hafiz,  liii'fiz,  AL 
\  Hagab,  ha'gab,  B. 

I  Hagaba,  -bah,  hng'a-bd,  B. 

Hagar,  ha'giir,  B. 

Hagarenes,  na-giir-enz',  B. 
Ha^arite,  ha'gar-It;  -gerite,  -ger-it, 

Hagedorn,  ha'gp-dorn,  Al. 
Hagenbach,_ha'gen-bak/,  AT. 
j  Hages,  ha'jez,  C. 

I  Haggai,  hag'ga-T,  B. 

!  Haggeri,  hag'ge-rT,  B. 

{  Haggi,  ha^'gi,  B. 

\  Haggiah,  liag-gi'a,  B. 

Haggites,  liag'gltz,  B. 

Haggith,  liag'gith,  B. 

Hagne,  hag,  AL 
Hagia,  ha'gY-a,  AT. 

Hagnagora,  hag-nag'o-ra,  C. 
Hagnocles,  hag'no-klez,  C. 
Hagnodemus,  nag-no-de'rnus,  G’. 
Hagnodice,  liag-nod'i-se,  C. 
Hagnodorus,  hag-no-do'rus,  C. 
Hagnonia,  hag-no'nY-a,  < 
Hagnosthenes,  hag-nos'the-nez,  C. 
Hagnothemis,  hag-noth'e-inis,  C. 
Hagnotheus.  hag-no'the-us,  < '. 
Hague  (TheJj  hag;  in  F.  La  Haye, 
la-ha  or  lii-a,  Al. 

Hagueneau,  iig-no',  Al. 

Hahn,  hiin.  At. 

Hahnemann,  hii'ne-man,  Al. 


sfin,  cObe,  full;  rnOon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxboN,  chair,  get. 

B ,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  IT,  Hindoo ;  Al,  Modern  ;  A/,  Morse.  (See  p.  692.) 
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Hai,  ha'i,  B, 

Hainan,  hi-nan',  31. 

Hainault,  a- no' ;  in  Finnish  Hene- 
gouwen,  hcn-e-how'ven,  31. 

Haiti  or  Hayti,  ha'ti ;  V.  ii-e-tc',  31. 
Hajar  or  Hadjar,  ha'iiir,  31.  _ 

Hajy-  or  Kaojypoor,  ha-j  e-poor',  31. 
Hakkatan,  Imk'ka-tan,  B. 

Hakkoz,  hak'koz,  B. 

Haklyt  or  Hackluyt,  hak'loot,  31. 
Hakodadi,  hii-ko-aa'dc,  31. 
Hakupha,  ha-ku'ld,  B. 

Halaesini,  hal-c-si'ni,  C. 

Halaesus  or  -lesus,  ha-le'sns,  C. 
Ilalah,  ha'la,  B. 

Halak,  ha'kik,  B. 

Halala,  hal'a-ld,  C. 

Halberstadt,  hiil'bCr-stat',  31. 
Halcyone,  hal-si'o-nc,  C. 

Haldeman,  liol'dc-man,  31. 

Haleb,  lia'leb  :  same  as  Aleppo,  31. 
Haleis,  lia-le'is,  C. 

Halesa,  ha-le'sa;  -sus,  -sus,  (', 

Hales  owen,  lialz-o'en,  31. 

Halhul,  hal'hul,  B. 

Hali,  ba'li,  B. 

Halia,  ha'11-d,  C. 

Haliacmon,  ha-li-ak'mon,  C. 
Haliteetus,  ha-li-e'e-tus,  <’. 
Haliartus,  ha-li-iir'tus,  C. 
Halicarnassus,  hal'I-kiir-nas'sus,  B. 
and  C. 

Halieus,  ha-li'o-ns  or  ha'lY-us,  C. 
Halifax,  hal'i-faks,  31. 

Haliraede.  ha-li-me'de,  C. 
Halirrhothius,  lial-ir-ro'thl-us,  ('. 
Halisodemus,  hal'i-so-dc'mus,  C. 
Halitherses,  lxal-Y-ther'sez,  C. 
Halium,  ha-li'um,  C. 

Halius,  ha'lT-us,  C. 

Haliusa,  ha-lT-u'sd,  C. 

Halizones,  hnl-T-zo'nez,  C. 

Halket,  hal'ket  or  huk'et,  31. 

Hall,  hai,  31. 

Halle,  hiil'le,  31. 

Halli,  iil-la',  31. 

Halloesh,  hal-lo'csh:  -lohesh.  -lo'- 
hcsh;  Halohesh,  -lo'hesh,  B. 
Hallowell,  hal'o-wcl,  31. 

Halmones,  hal-mo'nez,  C. 
Halmydessus,  hal-mi-des'sus,  C. 
Halmyris,  hal'mi-ris,  C. 

Haloa,  ha-lo'a,  C. 

Halocrates,  ha-lok'ra-tez,  C. 
Halohesh,  lia-lo'hesh,  B. 

Halone,  ha-lo'ne,  C. 

Halonnesus,  hal-on-ne'sus,  C. 
Haloran,  ha-lo'ran,  31. 

Halus,  ha'lus,  C. 

Halyattes,  hn-li-at'tez,  C. 

Halycus,  hal'Y-kus,  C 
Halys,  ha'lis,  C. 

Ham,  ham,  B. 

Hamadan,  ha-mii-darv  ,  31. 
Hamadryades,  hnm-n-dri'a-dez,  C. 
Hamadryas,  ha-ma'dri-as,  C. 
Hainan,  Ivi'man,  B. 

Hamartolus,  ham-iir-to'lus,  C. 
Hamath,  iui'math,  B. 

Hamathite,  ha'math-it,  B. 
Hamath-zobah,  ha-math-zo'ba,  B. 
Hamaxantea,  ha-maks'an-te'd,  C. 
Hamaxitus,  ha-maks'i-tus,  C. 
Hamaxobii,  ham-aks-o'bY-T,  C. 
Hamburg,  hdm'berg;  in  O.  hiim'- 
boorg,  31. 

Hameln,  hix'meln.  31. 

Hamilcar,  ha-mil'kar,  C. 

Hamilla,  ha-mil'hl,  C. 

Hamital,  ham'i-tal,  B. 
Hammahlekoth,  ham-ma-le'koth.jB. 
Hammath,  liam'math,  B. 
Hammedatha,  hain-med'a-tha,  B. 
Hammelech,  ham'nie-lek,  B. 
Hammer  Purgstall,  ham-nier-pdbrg'- 
stal,  31. 

Hammoleketh,  ham-mol'e-kcth,  B. 
Hammon,  ham'mon,  B. 

Hammonah,  ham'mo-na  or  ham- 
mo'na,  B. 


Hammoth-dor,  ham'moth-dor,  B. 
Hamon-gog,  ha'mon-gog,  li. 

Hamor,  lia'mor,  B. 

Hamoth,  ha'moth,  B. 

Hampshire,  hamp'sher,  31. 

Hamuel,  ha-mu'el,  B. 

Hamul,  ha'mul  ;  Hamulites,  ha'- 
mul-Ttz,  B. 

Hamutal,  ha-mu'tal,  B. 

Hanameel,  ha-nam'e-el,  B. 

Hanan,  ha'nan,  B. 

Hanau,  ha'now,  31. 

Hananeel,  ha-nan'e-el,  B. 

Hanani,  ha-na'ni  or  han'a-ni,  B. 
Hananiah,  hnn-a-ni'a.  B. 

Handel,  h&n'dl;  rn  G.  Handel,  lxen'- 
dl,  31. 

Hanes,  ha'nez,  B. 

Hang-tcheoo  or  -tcheou.hangTclu.o', 
31. 

Kaniel.  lian'i-el,  B. 

Hannah,  han'na,  li. 

Hannathon,  han'na-thon,  B. 
Hanneman,  hiin'ne-man,  C.  ■ 
Hannibal,  han'ni-bal,  C. 

Hanniel,  han'ni-el,  B. 

Hanoch,  ha'nok;  Hanochites,  ha'- 
nok-itz,  B. 

Hanover,  han'o-vSr;  in  G.  han-no'- 
ver,  31. 

Hanun,  ha'nnn,  B. 

Hapharaim,  haf-a-ra'im,  B. 
Haphraim,  haf-rn'im,  B. 

Hapsburg,  hdps'bCrg;  in  G.  haps'- 
bdbrg,  31. 

Hara,  lia'ra,  B. 

Haradah,  har'a-dd,  B. 

Haran,  ha' ran,  B. 

Harbonah,  har-bo'na,  B. 

Hararite,  ha'ra-rit,  B. 

Harbona,  -nah,  hiir-bo'na,  B. 
Harcourt,  in  E.  liar'kert;  in.  F.  iir- 
koor',  M. 

Hardicanute,  h'dr'dc-kd-nut',  31. 
Hardinge,  har'ding,  31. 

Hardouin,  ar-dwSx',  31. 

Eareph,  ha 'ref,  B. 

Hareth,  ha'reth,  B. 

Harfleur,  hiir-fler',  31. 

Harhaiah,  hiir-ha-i'a,  />. 

Karhas,  har'has,  B. 

Harhur,  hlir'her,  B. 

Harim,  lia'rim,  B. 

Hariph,  ha'rif,  B. 

Harlem,  hiir'leiu,  31. 

Harmateus,  har-ma'te-ns,  C. 
Harmathus.  hiir'ma-thus,  C. 
Karmatotrophi,  har-ma-tot'ro-fI,C. 
Harmenopulus ,  h  ar/men-o-pu'lus,C. 
Harmodius,  har-mo'dY-us,  C. 
Harmonia,  har-mo'nY-a,  C. 
Harmonious,  har-mo-ni'kus,  C. 
Harmonides,  har-mon'i-dez,  C. 
Harmosyni,  har-mos'Y-nl,  C. 
Harmothoe,  har-moth'o-e,  C. 
Harmozon,  hiir'mo-zon,  C. 
Ilarnepher,  har-ne'ier,  B. 

Harod,  ha'rod;  Harodite,  -It,  B. 
Haroeh,  hSr'o-e,  B. 

Harorite,  ha'ro-  it,  B. 

Harosheth,  lvx-ro'slieth,  B. 

Haroun  -  al  -  Raschid,  hii  -  roon'al- 
r’sh'id;  or  Harun-  or  Haroun-er- 
Rashid.  ha-rfion'Sr-ra-shed,  .1/. 
Harpagides,  har-paj'i-dez,  C. 
Harpagus,  har'pa-gus,  C. 

Harpalus,  hiir'pa-lus,  C. 

Harpalyce,  har  -  pal '  Y  -  se  ;  -ycus, 
-Y-kus,  ( ’. 

Harpalycea,  har'pa-li-se'ii,  C. 
Harpasa,  Jiav'pa-sa;  -sus,  -sus,  C. 
Harpocras,  har'po-kras,  C. 
Harpocrates,  hiir-pok'ra-tez,  C. 
Harpyia,  hiir-pi'ya;  -iie, -ye,  C. 
Harsha,  hiir'sha,  B. 

Hartlepool,  har'tl-pdol,  31. 
Hartsoeker,  hdrt'soo-kPr,  31. 

Hartz  or  Har zAi arts,  31. 

Harudes,  ha-roo'dez,  C. 

Harum,  ha'rum,  B. 


Harumaph,  ha-r0'niaf,  B. 
Haniphite,  har'oo-  or  ha-roo'flt,  B, 
Haruspex,  lia-rus'peks,  C. 

Haruz.  ha'ruz,  B. 

Harwich,  hhr'rij,  31. 

Harz:  sec  Hartz,  31. 

Hasadiah,  has-a-di'a,  B. 

Hasbyte,  has-bi'te,  C. 

Hasdrubal,  has'dru-bal,  C. 

Hase,  hii'ze,  31. 

Haser.uah,  has-e-ndo'd,  B. 
Hashabiah,  hash-a-bi'a,  B. 
Hashabnah,  ha-shah'mi,  B. 
Hashabriah,  hash-ab-ni'a,  R. 
Hashbadana,  hash-bad'a-na,  B. 
Hashem,  ha'shem,  B. 

Hashmonah,  hash-mo'ria,  B. 
Eashub.  ha'shub,  B. 

Hashubah,  ha-shdo'bd,  B. 

Hashum,  lia'shum,  B. 

Hashupha,  ha-shoo'fa,  B. 

Hasrah,  has'ra,  B. 

Hasse,  hiis'se,  31. 

Hasselt,  has'selt,  31. 

Hassenaah,  has-se-na'a,  B. 
Kasshub,  has'sliub,  B. 

Hastings,  hast'ings,  31. 

Hasupha,  hn-su'fa,  B. 

Hatach,  lia'tiik,  B. 

Haterius,  ha-te'rY-us.  C. 

Eathath,  ha'tliath,  B. 

Hatipha,  hat'Y-la  or  ha-ti'fa,  B. 
Hatita,  hnt'i-ta,  B. 

Hattaavah,  hat-ta'a-vd,  £. 
Hatteras,  hai'ter-as,  31. 

Hatticon,  hat'tY-kon,  B. 

Hattil,  hat'til,  B. 

Hattush,  hat'tush,  B. 

Haupt,  howpt,  31. 

Hauran,  haw 'ran,  B. 

Hauser,  how'zer,  31. 

Hausza  or  Houssa.  how  'sii,  31. 
Hautefeuille,  ot-iel',  .1/. 

Ea-y,  ha-we',  31. 

Havana  or  Havanna,  lid-van'ii,  31. 
Havelock,  hav'e-lolc,  31. 

Haverhill,  in  Eng.  hav'er-il,  in 
3/ass.  ha'ver-il,  31. 

Havilah,  hav'Y-la,  II. 

Havoth-jair,  ha-voth-ja'Er,  B. 
Havre  de  Grace,  hav'er-dS-grds;  in 
F.  a'v’r-de-griis,  31. 

Hawaii,  ha-wi'e,  31. 

Haydn,  ha'dn;  in  G.  hi'dn,  31. 
Haynau,  hi'now,  31. 

Hayti  or  Haiti,  ha'tY;  F.  a-e-te',  31. 
Hazael,  haz'a-el,  B. 

Eazaiah,  ha-za'ya,  B. 

Hazar-addar,  ha-zar-ad'diir,  B. 
Hazar-enan,  ha-zar-e'nan,  B. 
Hazar-gaddah,  ha-zar-gad'da,  B. 
Hazar-hatticon,  ha-ziir-hat'ti-kon, 
B. 

Hazar-maveth,  ha-ziir-ma'veth,  B. 
Hazar-shual.  ha-zar-slioo'al,  B. 
Hazar-susah,  ha-zar-soo'sa;  -susim, 
-soo'sim,  B. 

Hazazon-tamar,  haz'a-zon-ta'mlir, 
B. 


Hazebrouck,  az-brook',  31. 


Eazelelponi,  haz/c-lel-po'm,  B. 
Eazerim,  ha-ze'rim,  11. 

Eazeroth,  ha-ze'roth,  B.  . 
Kazezon-tamar ,  ha Z 'e-zon-tn 'nia r, 

B. 

Elaziel,  ha'zi-el,  B. 

Eazo,  ha'zo,  B. 

Eazor,  ha'zdr,  B. 
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B. 

Hazubah,  haz'u-bu,  B. 

Kazzurim,  liaz'zu-rim,  B. 

Hearne.  liCrn,  31. 

Heautontimorumenos,  he-aw'ton- 
tim'o-ru'me-nos,  C. 

Hebdole,  heb'do-le,  C. 

Hebdome,  heb'do-me,  C. 

Hebe,  he'be,  C. 

Heber,  he'ber,  B. 

Heberden,  heb'5r-den,  31. 


dm,  fame,  fdr,  pdss  or  opera,  fare  ;  Snd,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  Sdd,  tone,  6r ; 
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Heberites.  he'ber-its,  B. 

Hebesus,  ho-be^sus,  (J. 

Hebrew,  be'broo,  />’. 

Hebrides,  heb'rT-dez,  ^f. 

Hebrinus,  beb'rY-nus,  C. 
Hebromagus,  he-brom'a-gus,  C. 
Hebron,  he'bron  ;  Hebronites,  he'- 
bron-Ttz,  B. 

Hebrus,  he'brus,  C 
Hebudes,  he-bu'dez,  C. 

Hecale,  hek'a-le,  C. 

Hecalene,  hek-a-le'ne,  C. 
Hecamede,  hek-a-me'de,  C. 
Hecatseus,  hek-a-te'us,  C. 

Hecate,  hek'a-te,  C. 

Hecato,  hek'a-to,  C. 

Hecatodorus,  hek'a-to-do'rus,  C. 
Hecatompolis,  hek-a-tom'no-iis,  C. 
Hecatompylos,  hek-a-tom'pY-los,  C. 
Hecatonnesi,  hek'a-ton-ne'si,  C. 
Hechingen,  hek'ing-en,  if. 
Heckewelder,  hek'wel-dCr  or  hek'- 
ke-vel'der,  if. 

Hecla,  bek'la,  if. 

Hectenae,  hek-te'ne,  C. 

Hecuba,  hek'u-ba,  C. 

Hecyra,  hes'i-rh,  C. 

Hedjaz,  Hedsjaz,  hcj-az'.  if. 
Hedonaeum,  hed-o-ne'um,  C. 
Hedone,  hed'o-ne,  C. 

Hedues,  hed'u-ez;  -ui,  -u-T,  C. 
Hedylus,  hed'Y-lus,  V.  _ 

Hedymeles,  he-dim'e-lez,  C. 
Heeren,  ha'ren,  if. 

Hegai,  heg'a-i,  B. 

Hege,  bene,  B. 

Hegel,  ha'gel,  if. 

Hegelochus,  he-jel'o-kus,  C. 
Hegemon,  he-je'-  or  hej'e-mon,  C. 
Hegepolis,  he-jep'o-lis,  ('. 
Hegesaratus,  he-jes'a-ra'tus,  C. 
Hegisianax,  hei-e-si'a-naks,  C. 
Hegesias,  he-ie'sY-as,  < 

Hegesibulus,  ne-jes'i-bu'Ius,  C. 
Hegesidcmus,  he-Jes'i-de'mus,  ('. 
Hegesilochus,  hej-e-sil'n-kus,  r. 
Hegesinous.  hej-e-sin'o-us, 
Hegesinus,  hej-e-si'nus  <’. 
Hegesipolis,  hej-e-sip'o-lis,  f\ 
Hegesippus,  hej-e-sip'pus.  ( '. 
Hegesipyle,  hej-e-sip'i-le,  < '. 
Hegesistratus.hej-e-sis'tra-tus,  ( 
Hegeso,  he-je'so,  C. 

Hegestratus,  he-ies'tra-tus,  C. 
Hegetor,  he-je'tor,  C. 

Hegetorides,  hei-e-tor'i-dez,  C. 
Heidelberg,  hi'dl-berg,  if. 
Heilbronn,  lnl-bron',  if 
Heimbach,  him'biik.  il. 

Heimdal,  him'dal,  .V. 

Heine,  hi'ne,  it. 

Heinroth.hin'rot,  if. 

Heinse,  bin's?,  M. 

Heinsius,  hin'se-us,  if. 
Heintzelman,  hint'sl-man,  A. 
Heister,  his'ter,  if. 

Hel,  hel,  .V. 

Hela,  he'la,  if. 

Helah,  he'la,  B. 

Holam,  he'lnm,  B. 

Helbah.  hel'bil,  B. 

Helbon.  hel'bon,  R. 

Helchiah,  hel-ki'h,  B. 

Helchias,  hel-ki'as,  B. 

Heldai,  hel'da-i,  B. 

Heleb,  he'leb,  B. 

Heled,  he'led,  B. 

Helck,  he'lek;  Helekites,  -itz.  B. 
Helem,  he'lem,  B. 

Helena,  hel'e-na,  C. 

Helena,  Saint,  sant-he-le'na,  .)/. 
Helenius,  hel-e-ni'us,  C. 
Helenopolis,  hel-e-nop'o-lis,  C. 
Helenor,  he-le'nor,  C. 

Helenus.  hel'e-nus,  C. 

Heleon,  he'la-on,  C. 

Heleph,  he'lef,  F 

Helerni  Lucus,  he-i5r'ni-lu'kus,  C. 
Helez,  he'lez,  B. 

Helg?,  hal'gg,  N. 


Helgo’and.  hel'go-land.  or  Heligo¬ 
land,  hel'i-go-land,  if 
Heli,  he'ii.  B. 

Helia.  he'li-ii,  C. 

Heiiades,  he-li'a-dez,  C. 

Heiias.  he-li'as,  B. 

Heliastae,  he-li-as'te,  C. 

Helicaon,  hel-i-ka'on,  C. 

Heiice,  hel'i-se,  C. 

Helikon,  hel'i-kon,  C. 

Heliconiades,  hcKY-ko-ni'a-dez,  C. 
Heliconis,  hel-i-ko'nis,  C. 

Helii,  he-li'i,  C. 

Helimena,  hel-i-me'na,  C. 

Helimus,  hel'i-mus,  C1. 

Heliodorus,  he'li-o-do'rus,  B.  owl  C. 
Heliogabalus,  he'li-o-gab'a-lus^  or 
he-li'og-a-ba'lus,  C. 

Helion,  he'lY-on,  C. 

Heliope.  he-li'o-pe,  C. 

Heliopolis,  he-li-op'o-lis ;  Heliopo- 
litae,  he-li'o-po-li'te,  C. 

Helios,  he'lY-os,  C. 

Helisson,  he-lis'son,  C. 

Helius.  he-ll'us,  C. 

Helixus,  he-liks'us,  C. 

Helkai.  hel'ka-i,  B. 

Helkath.  hel'katli  ;  H.-hazzurim, 
-haz'zu-rim,  B. 

Helkias,  hel-ki'as,  B. 

Hellada,  hel'la-da,  C. 

Hellamene,  hel-lam'e-ne,  C. 
Hellanice,  hel-lan'i-se,  C. 
Hellanicus,  hel-lan'i-kus,  also  hel- 
la-ni'kus  (of  Lesbos ),  C’. 
Hellanoerates,  hel-la-nok'ra-tez,  C. 
Hellenes,  hel-le'nez,  C. 
Hellenopolis,  hel-le-nop'o-lis,  C. 
Hellespont,  hel'les-pont,  if. 
Hellespontus,  liel-les-pon'tus,  C. 
Hellomenon,  hel-lom'e-non,  V. 
Hellopes,  hel'lo-pez,  (  '. 

Hellopia,  liel-lo'pY-a,  < 

Hellotis,  liel-lo'tis,  <’. 

Helmstedt.  helm'stet,  if. 

Helmund,  Jiel-mund',  .1/. 

Helon,  he'lon,  B. 

Heloreus,  he-lo're-us,  < 

Heloris,  he-lo'ris;  Helorum,  -rum; 

Helorus,  -ms,  C. 

Helos,  he'los,  C. 

Helotse,  he-lo'te:  -tes.  tez,  C. 
Helsingfors,  hel'sing- fors,  if. 
Helsingoer,  hel-sing-e'er,  il. 

Heluri,  he-lu'ri,  C. 

Helvellyn,  hel-vel'lin,  if. 

Helvetia,  hel-ve'shY-a  ;  Helvetii, 
-shY-T,  C. 

Helvetiiis,  hel-ve'shi-us;  in  F.  el- 
va'se-oos',  if. 

Helvetum,  hel-ve'tum,  C. 

Helvia,  hel'vY-a;  Helvii, -vY-i;  Hel- 
vius,  -vY-us,  C. 

Helvidia,  hel-vid'Y-a,  C. 

Helvillum,  hel-vil'lum,  C. 

Helvina,  hel-vi'na,  C. 

Helvoetsluys,  hel'vdot-slois',  if. 
Helymus.  bel'i-mus,  C. 

Hemam,  he'mam,  B. 

Heman,  he'man,  B. 

Hemans  hem'anz,  M. 

;  Hemasini,  hem-a-si'ni,  C. 

I  Hemath,  be'math,  B. 

Hemathion.  he-ma'thi-on,  C. 
Hemdan.  hem'dan,  B. 
Hemeroscopium,  hcm-c-ros'ko-pi'- 
I  um,  C. 

\  Hemicynes.  he-mis'i-nez,  C. 

!  Hemithea,  lie-mith'e-a;  Hemitheon. 

-e-on,  C. 

I  Hemodus,  he-mo'dus.  C. 

Hemona,  he-mo'na.  C. 
Hemsterhuys,  hem'ster-bois',  if 
Hen,  lien,  B. 

\  Hena,  he'na,  B. 

Henadad.  hen'a-dad,  B. 
j  Henault,  a'no',  if. 
i  Heneti,  hen'e-ti,  C. 

Hengist.  hen'gist,  if. 

\  Hengstenberg,  heng'sten-berg,  if. 


Henioche,  he-ni'o-kc;  ochi.  -o-ki; 

-ochus.  -o-luis,  C. 

Heniochia,  he'ni-o-ki'a,  < 

Henke,  henk'e,  .1/. 
i  Henkel,  henk'el.  ,)/. 

Henlopen.  bcn-lo'iien,  if. 
Hennequin,  eu-kax',  if. 

Henniker,  ben'ni-ker,  if. 

Henoch,  he'nok.  B. 

Henriko,  hen-ri'ko,  if. 

Henriques,  en-re'kes,  if. 
Hephsesteum,  hei-es-te'um,  C. 
Hephaestia  («  loivn),  he-fes'ti-d ; 

(a  festival)  hef-es-ti'a,  C. 
Hephaestiades,  hef-es-ti'a-dez,  C. 
Hephaestio,  he-fes'tY-o,  C. 
Hephaestion,  he-fes'tY-on,  C. 
Hephaestodorus,  he-fes/to-do'rus,C 
Iiephaestopolis,  hef-es-top'o-lis,  C. 
Hepher,  he'fer,  B. 

Hepherites,  he'fer-Itz,  B. 
Hephzibah,  hel'zi-bA,  B. 
Heptacometae,  hep'ta-ko-me'te,  C. 
Heptaphonos,  hep-ta-io'nos,  C. 
Heptapolis,  hep-tap'o-lis,  C. 
Heptaporus,  hep-tap'o-rus,  C. 
Heptapylos,  hep-tap'i-los.  C. 
Heptavdata,  hep-ta-id'a-ta,  C. 
Hera,  Tie'ni,  C. 

Heraclea,  her-a-kle'a;  -cleis,  -kle'- 

is,  C. 

Heracleodorus,  he-ra'kle-o-do'rus, 

C.  ■ 

Heracleon.  he-ra'kle-on.  C. 
Heraclcotes,  he-ra'kle-o'tez,  C. 
Heracles,  her'a-klez,  C. 

Heracletus,  h?r-a-kle'tus:  -acleum, 
-a-kle'um;  -aclia,  -a-kli'il;  -acli- 
des,  -a-kli'dez,  C. 

Heraclitus,  hSr-a-kli'tus,  C. 
Heraclius,  hcr-a-kli'us,  C. 

Heraea,  be-re'a;  -um.  -um,  C. 

Herat,  her'at,  if 
Heratemis,  he-rat'e-mis,  (.’. 
Hdrault,  ha-ro'  or  a-ro',  if 
Herbanum,  her-ba'num,  (’. 
Herbelot,  ?rb-lo'  or  ar-bc-lo'.  if. 
Herbessus.  li?r-bes'sus;  or  -besus, 
-be'sus,  C. 

Herbita,  her'bY-ta,  C. 

Herceus,  her-se'us,  C. 
Herculaneum,  her-ku-la'nc-um  or 
hEr'ku-la-ne'um,  C. 

Hercules,  h?r'ku-lez,  B.  atol  C. 
Herculeum,  h?r-ku'le-um.  (’. 
Herculeus.  hSr-lcu'le-us,  C. 
Hercuniates,  her-ku'ni-a'tez,  C. 
Hercyna,  h?r-si'na,  C. 

Hercynia,  her-sin'Y-a,  C. 

Herder,  h?r'd6  or  lier'd?,  if. 
Herdonea,  her-do-ne'a,  C. 

Herdonia,  her-do'nY-a ;  -nius.  -nY- 
us,  C. 

Herea.  he're-a  or  he-re'A,  C. 
Hereford,  h?r'e-f?rd,  if. 

Herennius,  he-ren'nY-us,  C. 

Heres,  he'rez,  B. 

Heresh.  he'resh,  B. 

Herillus.  he-ril'lus,  C. 

Herilus.  hcr'Y-lus,  C. 

|  Heriot.  bPr'Y-ut,  if 
Herkimer,  her'kY-m5r,  if. 
Hermachus,  hSr'ma-kus,  C. 
Hermaea,  li2r-me'a;  -maeiun,  -me'- 
!  u  m,  C. 

Hermagoras.  h?r-mag'o-ras,  C. 
Hermandica,  h2r-man'dY-ka,  C. 
Hermanduri,  h?r-man-du'ri,  C. 
Hermanni.  ber-man'ni,  C'. 

'  Hermanstadt,  her'man-stat,  if. 
Hermanubis,  h?r-ma-nu'bis,  C. 
Hermaphilus,  hCr-maf'i-lus,  C. 
HermaphroditusdiSr-maf'ro-di'tus, 
C. 

Hermas.  h?r'mas,  B. 

Hermathena.  hSr-ma-the'na,  C. 
Hermeis,  her-me'is,  C. 

Hermeros.  her'me-ros;  -rus,  -rus,C. 
Hermes,  her'mez,  B. 

Hermesianax.  h?r-me-si'a-naks,  C. 


sdn,  cObe,  full ;  moon,  fd&t ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ipk,  Hien,  boNbox,  chair,  get. 
j B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  fl,  Hindoo  ;  if,  Modern  ;  JV,  Norse.  [See  p.  Gttl.J 
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Hermesilochus.  hgr-me-sil'o-kus,  C. 
Hermias,  her- ini'-  or  hSr'ml-as,  C. 
Herminius,  her-min'Y-us,  C. 
Herminus,  her-mi'nus,  C. 
Hermione,  hgr-mi'o-ne,  C. 
Hermionea,  her'mY-o-ne'a,  C. 
Hermiones,  her-mi'o-nez  or  hgr- 
mY-o'nez,  C. 

Hermioneus,  her-mY-o'ne-us,  C. 
Hermionicus  Sinus,  her-mY -on'i- 

kus-si'nus,  C. 

Hermionis,  hEr-mi'o-nis,  C. 
Hermionitis,  her'mY-o-ni'tis,  C. 
Hermippus,  her-mip'pus,  C. 
Hermocapelitae,  her-mo-kap'e-li'te, 

C. 

Hermochare3,  her-mok'a-rez,  C. 
Hermoeles.  hfr'rno-klez.  ('. 
Hermoclides,  her-mo-kli'dez, 
Hermocopidae,  hgr-rno-kop'Y-de,  C. 
Hermocrates,  hSr-mok'ra-tez, 
Hermocratia,  hfr-mo'kra-ti'u,  C. 
Hermocreon,  hSr-mo'kre-on,  < 
Hermodemus,  hSr-mo-de'nuis,  C\ 
Hermodorus,  hgr-mo-do'rus,  ('. 
Hermodotus,  hgr-mod'o-tus, 
Hermogenes,  hgr-moj'e-nez,  B.  SfC. 
Hermolau3,  hgr-mo-la'us,  C. 
Hermolochus,  hEr-mol'o-kus,  C. 
Hermon,  her'mon,  B. 

Hermonax,  hPr-mo'naks,  C. 
Hermondori,  hSr-mon'do-ri,  C. 
Hermonites,  her'inon-its,  B. 
Hermopolis,  hSr-mop'o-lis,  C. 
Hermotheus,  hPr-mo'the-us,  C. 
Hermotimus.  h?r-mo-ti'mus,  C. 
Hermotum,  her-mo'tum,  C. 
Hermunduri,  hSr-mun-du'ri  or  her- 
mun'du-ri,  C. 

Herraus,  her'mns,  M. 

Hernici,  her'ni-si,  C. 

Hero,  lie'ro,  C. 

Herod,  lier'ud,  B_. 

Herodes,  he-ro'dez.  C. 

Herodians,  he-ro'dY-anz,  B. 
Herodianus,  he-ro'di-a'nus,  C. 
Herodias,  ke-ro'dY-as;  -dion,  -dY- 
on,  B. 

Herodicus,  he-rod'i-kus,  C. 
Herodium,  her-o-di'um,  C. 
Herodorus,  her-o-do'rus,  C. 
Herodotus,  he-rod'o-tus,  C. 
Herodulus,  hgr-o-du'lus,  C. 

Heroes,  he-ro'ez,  C. 

Herogenes,  he-roj'e-nEz,  C. 
Heroides,  he-ro'i-dez,  C. 

Herois,  he-ro'is,  C. 

Heroraenes,  he-rom'e-nez,  C. 
Heron,  he'ron,  C. 

Heroopolis,  her-o-op'o-lis,  C. 
Herophila,  he-rof'Y-la  ; -ile,  -Y-le; 

-ilus,  -Y-lus,  C. 

Herosodus,  he-ros'o-dus,  C. 
Herostratus,  he-ros'tra-tus,  C. 
Herrera,  Cr~r5'ra,  31. 

Herrnhut,  hern'hCot,  M. 

Herschel,  her'shel,  31. 

Ilorsfold,  hers' felt,  M. 

Hersilia,  hfr-sil'Y-A,  C. 

Hertford,  in  Eng.  hiir'fgrd;  in  U.  S. 

hert'ferd,  M. 

Heruli,  hEr'u-li,  C. 

Herzog,  hert'zog,  31. 

Hesed,  he'sed,  B. 

Heshbon,  liesh'bon,  B. 

Heshmon,  hesh'mon,  B. 

Hesiodus,  he-si'o-dus,  C. 

Hesione,  he-si'o-ne;  -ones,  -o-nez,C*. 
Hespera,  hes'pgr-ii;  -peris,  -ppr-is; 
-peritis,  -pe-ri'tis;  -perus,  -pe-rus, 
C. 

Hesperia,  hes-pe'rY-a,  C. 
Hesperides,  hes-per'i-dez,  C. 
Hesron,  lies'ron;  Hesronites,  hes'- 
ron-itz,  B. 

Hesse  Cassel,  hes-kas'sl;  in  G.  Hes¬ 
sen  Cassel,  hes'sn-kiis'sl,  31. 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  hes-darm'stat;  in 
G.  Hessen  Darmstadt,  hes'sn- 
diirm'stat,  31. 


Hesse  Homburg,  hes-hom'herg;  in 
G.  Hessen  Homburg,  hes'sn  hom'- 
bdbrg,  31. 

Hesseni,  hes-se'ni,  C. 

Hestia,  hcs'tT-a;  in  Homer  hes-ti'a, 
C. 

Hestiaea,  hes-ti-e'a,  C. 

Hestiaeotis,  hes'ti-e-o'tis,  C. 
Hestiodorus,  hes/ti-o-do'rus,  C. 
Hestionos.  hes-tf-o'nez,  c» 

Hesus,  he'sus,  C. 

Hesychius,  he-sik'I-us,  C. 

Heth,  heth,  B. 

Hethlon,  heth'lon,  B. 

Hetmmocles,  he-tem'o-klez,  C. 
Hetoemochorus,  het-e-mok'o-rus,  C. 
Hetriculum,  he-trik'u-lum,  C. 
Hetruria,  he-tru'rt-a,  V. 

Heiunann,  hoi'man,  M. 

Heuretus,  hu'rc-tus,  C. 

Hewes,  huz,  M. 

Hexapolis,  heks-ap'o-lis,  C. 
Hexapylon,  heks-ap'I-lon,  C. 
Heylin,  ha'lin,  M. 

Heyne,  hi'nC,  M. 

Heyse,  hi'zg,  M. 

Heytesbury,  hats'bPr-e,  M. 
Heywood,  ha'wdbd,  M. 

Hezeki,  hez'e-kl,  /<’. 

Hezekiah.  hez-e-ki'u,  B. 

Hezion,  he'zT-on,  B. 

Hezir,  he'zgr,  B. 

Hezrai,  hez'ra-i,  B. 

Hezro,  hez'ro  ;  Hezron,  hez'ron  ; 

Hezronites,  hez'ron-Ttz,  B. 
Hiarbas,  lii-ar'bas,  C. 

Hibernia,  hi-ber'nf-a,  C. 

Hiberus,  hi-be'rus,  V. 

Hicetaon,  his-c-ta'on,  C. 

HicetaB,  his'e-tas,  C. 

Hiddai,  hid'da-i,  B. 

Hiddekel,  hid'de-kel,  B. 

Hiel,  hi'el,  B. 

Hiempsal,  hi-emp'sal,  C. 

Hiera  ( an  island)  lii'e-ra;  (a  person) 
lii-e'ra,  C. 

Hieracome,  hi'e-ra-ko'me,  C. 
Hieracometae,  hi-e-rak'o-me'te,  C. 
Hieramenes,  hi-e-ram'e-nez,  C. 
Hierapolis,  lii-e-rap'o-lis,  B.  and  C. 
Hierapolitae,  hi-e-rap'o-li'te,  C. 
Hierasycaminos,  hi-e-ras/i-ka-mi/'- 
nos,  C. 

Hierax,  hi'e-raks,  C. 

Hiereel,  lii-er'e-el,  B. 

Hierelus,  hi-6r-e'lus,  B. 

Hieremoth,  hi-Er'e-moth,  B. 

Hieres,  hi'e-rez;  -eri,  -e-ri,  C. 
Hierichus,  hi-Er'i  kus,  C. 

Hierielus,  lii-er'i-e'lus,  B. 

Hiermas,  hi-Er'mas,  B. 

Hiero,  hi'e-ro,  C. 

Hierocaesarea,  hi'e-ro-sez'a-re'a,  C. 
Hierocepia,  hi'e-ro-se'pf-a,  C. 
Hierocepis,  bi/e-ro-se'pis,  C. 
Hieroceryx,  lii'e-ro-se'riks,  C. 
Hieroclea,  hi'e-ro-kle'a,  C. 
Hierocles,  lii-er'o-klez.  C 
Hieroclides,  hi'e-ro-kli'dez,  C. 
Hieroduli,  hi'e-ro-du'li,  C. 
Hieromneme,  ln/(‘-rom-ne'rne,  C. 
Hieromnemon,  hv'e-rom-ne'mon  ; 
Hieromnemones,  hi'e-rom-nem'o-  j 
nez,  C. 

Hieronesos,  hi^e-ro-ne'scs,  C. 
Hieronica,  hi-e-ron'Y-ka,  C. 
Hieronicae,  lii/e-ro-ni'se  ;  Hieroni- 
ces,  -sez,  C. 

Hieronymus,  hi-e-ron'Y-mns,  B.  &C. 
Hierophilus,  hi-e-rof'T-lus,  C. 
Hierophon,  hi-Pr'o-fon,  G. 
Hierosolyma,  hi'e-ro-sol'T-ma,  C. 
Hierusalem,  hi-e-roo'sa-lem,  B. 
Higgaion,  hig-ga'yon,  B. 

Highlands,  ln'landz;  in  Scot,  he'- 
landz,  M. 

Hilaira,  hil-a-i'rd,  C. 

Hilaria,  hi-la'rf-a;  -rio,  -rY-o;  -rius, 

-rY-us,  C. 

Hilarinus,  hil-a-ri'nus,  C. 


Hildburghausen,  h  i  It'  bdorg-how''  z  n, 

M. 

Hildesheim,  hil'des-him,  M. 

Hilen,  hi'len,  B. 

Hilkiah,  hil-ki'a,  B. 

Hillah,  hil'la;  o/-Hellah,  hel'la,  31. 
Hillel,  hil'lel,  B. 

Himantopodes,  hi-man-top'o-dez,  J. 
Himella,  ni-mel'la,  C. 

Himera,  him'e-ra;  -eras,  -e-rus,  C. 
Himilco,  hi-mil'ko,  C. 

Himinbjorg,  him'in-byerg,  ,Ar. 
Himmaleh,  him-mti'la;  o/Himalaya, 
hiin-a-la'ya;  in  Skr.  hY-mii'ld-ya, 
M. 

Hindoo  JCoosh,  Kusch,  or  Kush, 
hin'doo-koosh,  31. 

Hindostan,  Hindustan,  Hindoostan, 
hin-du-stan',  or  Indostan,  M. 
Hinnom,  hin'num,  B. 

Hippagoras,  hip-pag'o-ras,  C. 
Hippagretus,  hip-pag're-tus,  <’. 
Hippalcimus,  hip-pal'sY-mus,  C.  ■ 
Hippalus,  liip'pa-lus,  C. 
Hippaphesis,  hip-paf 'e-sis,  ('. 
Hipparchus,  hip-par'kus,  ( 
Hipparete,  hip-par'e-te,  C. 
Hipparinus,  hip-pa-ri'nus,  <’. 
Hipparis,  hip'pa-ris,  C. 

Hippasus,  )iip'pa-sus,  C. 

Hippea,  hip-pe'a;  -peus,  hip'pe-its 
or  hip'pus,  C. 

Hippia,  hip'pY-a;  -pias,  -pY-as;  -Pi¬ 
us,  -pY-us,  C. 

Hippobotea,  hip'po-bo-te'A,  C. 
Hippobotes,  hip-pob'o-tez  ;  -otum, 
-o-tum;  -otus,  -o-tus,  V. 
Hippocentauri,  hip'po-sen-taw'  ri,  C 
Hippocleas,  hip-po'kle-as  ;  -klees, 
-kle-ez,  C. 

Hippoclides,  hip-po-kli'dez,  C. 
Hippoclus,  hip'po-klus,  C. 
Hippocome,  hip-po-ko'mc,  C. 
Hippocoon,  hip-pok'o-on,  C. 
Hippocorona,  hip'po-ko-ro'nu,  C. 
Hippocorystes,  hip'po-ko-ris'tez.C. 
Hippocrates,  hip-pok'ra-tez,  < 
Hippocratia,  hip'po-kra-ti'a,  C. 
Hippocrene,  hip-po-kre'ne,  C. 
Hippodamas,  hip-pod'a-jnas;  _*me, 
-a-me;  -amus,  -a-mus,  C. 
Hippodamia,  hip'po-da-mi'a,  C. 
Hippodoce,  hip-pod'o-se,  C. 
Hippodromus,  hip-pod 'ro-mus,  C. 
Hippola,  hip'po-la,  C. 

Hippolochus,  hip-pol'o-kus,  C. 
Hippolyte,  hip-pol'Y-te,  C. 
Hippolyteum,  hip'po-li-te'um,  C. 
Hippolytus,  hip-poi'Y-tus,  C. 
Hippomachus,  hip-pom'a-kus,  C. 
Hippomedon,  hip-pom 'e-don,  C. 
Hippomedusa,  hip'pom-e-du'sd,  C. 
Hippomenes,  liip-pom'e-nez,  C. 
Hippomolgi,  hip-po-mol'ji,  C. 
Hippona,  nip-po'na,  C. 

Hipponax,  hip-po'naks,  C. 
Hipponesus,  hip-po-ne'sus,  C. 
Hipponiates,  hip'po-nY-a'tez,  C. 
Hipponicus,  hip-po-ni'kus,  C. 
Hipponoe,  hip-pon'o-e;  -ome,  -o-me; 
-ous,  -o-us,  C. 

Hippophagi,  hip-pof'a-p'LC. 
Hippopodes,  hip-pop'o-dez,  C. 
Hipposthenes.  hip-pos'the-nez,  C. 
Hippostratua.  hip-pos'tra-tus,  C. 
Hippotades,  iiip-pot'a-dez,  C. 
Hippotae,  hip'po-te;  -tas, -tas;  -tes, 
-tez,  C. 

Hippothoe,  hip-poth'o-e;  -oon.  -o- 
oii;  -oontis,  -o-on'tis;  -ous, -o-us, 

Hippotion,  hip-po'shY-on,  C. 
Hippotoxotae,  hip-po-toks'o-te,  C. 
Hippoxenus,  hip-poks'e-nus,  C. 
Hippuris,  hip-pu'risj  -rus,  -rut,  C. 
Hirah,  lii'ra,  B. 

Hiram,  hi'ram,  B. 

Hircanus,  hEr-ka'nus,  B. 

Hirpini,  her-pi'ni;  -nus, -nus,  C. 
Hirtius,  hCr'shY-us,  C. 


km,  fame,  far,  pdss  or  opera,  fare  ;  6nd,  eve,  tErm  ;  Yn,  Tee  ;  5dd,  tone,  6r ; 
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Hlsn-'.lis,  his'pa-lis,  C. 

Hispania,  his-pa'nY-a,  C. 
Hispaniola,  his'pan-Y-o'lA,  31 
Hispanus,  liis-pu'nus,  G. 
Hispellates,  his-pel-la'tez,  C. 
Hispellum,  his-pel'lum,  C. 
Hispulla.  his-pul'la,  C. 

Histiaea,  his-ti-e'&,  C. 

HisMaeotis,  his-ti'c-o'tis,  C. 
Hisdaeus.  his-tY-e'us,  C. 

Histria,  his'trY-a,  C. 

Hittite,  hit'tlt,  B. 

Hivite,  hi'vlt,  B. 

Hizkiah,  hiz-ki'a,  B. 

Hi  kijah,  hiz-ki'ja,  B. 

H'lassa.  las'sa,  M. 

Hoangho,  whang'ho.  31 

Hoba,  -bak,  lio'ba;  Hobab,  ho'bab, 

O, 

Hobaiah,  ho-ba'vd,  B. 

Hobarton,  ho'biir-tun  or  hob'ar- 
tun,  31 

Foboken,  ho'bo-kn,  31 
Roche,  hosh,  31 

Hochheim,  ho'lnm  or  hok'hlrn,  31 
Hod,  hod,  B. 

Hodaiah.  hod-a-i'a,  B. 

H.  c'aviah,  hod-a-vi'a,  B. 

Hodeida,  ho-da'dii  or  -di'dii,  31. 
Fodesh,  ho'desh,  B. 

Hodevah,  ho-de'va,  B. 

Hjdiah,  ho-di'a,  B. 

Fodijah,  ho-di'ja,  B. 

Hodoedocus,  luMled'o-kus,  C. 
riodr,  he'dSr,  X. 

.'Toefer,  in  G.  ho'fer;  in  F.  o-l’ar',  J/. 
Boek  or  Hoeck,  hook,  31. 

Rofwye,  hof'vil,  or  Hofweil,  hof'- 
vll,  Jf. 

Hogarth,  ho'giirth,  31 
Hoglah,  hog'la,  B. 

Hoham,  ho'ham,  B. 

Holbach,  hol'biik,  31 
Holbein,  hol'blti,  31 
Hoiinshed  or  HollynBhed,  hol'inz- 
hed,  31.  _ 

Holmes,  homz,  31 
Holmonez,  hol-mo'nez,  C. 
Hohenlinden,  ho-en-lin'dn,  31. 
Hohenlohe,  ho'en-lo-ha,  31. 
Hohenzollern,  ho-en-tsol'lern,  31. 
Holland,  hol'lund  :  Z>.  hol'liint,  31. 
Holofernes,  hol-o-fer'nez,  B. 

Holon,  ho'lon,  B. 

Holstein,  hSl'stln,  31. 

Holston,  liol'stun,  31. 

Htiyhead,  hol'Y-hed,  31. 

Homam,  ho'mam,  B. 

Homburg,  hom'berg ;  in  G.  hom'- 
bdbrg,  31. 

Home,  hom;  in  Scot.  hum.  31. 
Homereum,  ho-me-re'um,  C. 
Homeridae,  ho-mer'i-de,  C. 
Homeritae,  hom-e-ri'te,  C. 
Homeromastiges ,  ho-niGr'o-ni as- 1 i ' - 
jcz,  C. 

Homeromastix,  ho-mGr'o-nms'tiks, 

C. 

Homeronides,  hom-e-ron'i-dez,  C. 
Homerus,  ho-me'rus,  C. 

Homole,  hom'o-le.  C. 

Homolium,  ho-mo'li-um,  C. 
Homoloides.  hom-o-lo'i-dez, 
Homolois,  hom-o-lo'is,  C. 
Hrmonadenses,  ho-mou'a-den'fez, 
C. 

Foms,  horns,  or  Hums,  hums,  31. 
Honan,  ho-niin',  31. 

Honda,  hon'da;  in  S/j.  on'dii,  31. 
Honduras,  hou-doo'ras,  31. 

Honfleur,  hSx-  or  ox-fler',  31. 
Honiton.  hon'Y-tun,  31. 

Honolulu,  ho-no-loo'loo,  31. 

Honor,  ho'ndr,  C. 

Honoriades,  hon-o-ri'a-dez,  C. 
Honorinus.  hon-o-ri'nus,  C. 
Honorius,  ho-no'rY-us,  C. 

Hooft,  hoft,  31. 

Hoogeven,  ho'ga-vn,  31.  _ 

Hoogly,  Hooghiy,  Hugly,  hoog'lY,  31. 


Hophni,  hof'ni,  B. 

Hophra,  hof'ra,  B. 

Hopletes,  ho-ple'tez,  C. 

Hor,  li6r,  B. 

Hora,  ho'ra;  Horae,  -re,  C. 

Horam,  ho'rain,  B. 

Horapollo,  hor-a-pol'lo,  C. 

Horatia,  lio-ra'shY-a;  -tius,-shY-us,C. 
Horeb,  ho'reb,  B. 

Horem,  ho'rem,  B. 

Hor-hagiddad,  hordia-gid'dad,  B. 
Hori,  ho'ri,  B. 

Horims,  ho'rimz,  B. 

Horite,  ho'rit,  B. 

Hormah,  hdr'ma,  B. 

Horonaim,  hor-o-na'im,  B. 

Horonite,  hor'o-nlt,  B. 

Hortalus,  h<5r'ta-lus,  C. 

Hortanum,  hfir-ta'nuni,  C. 
Hortensia,  hQr-ten'shl-a;  -sius,  -shY- 
us,  C. 

Horus,  ho'rus,  C. 

Hosa,  -sah,  ho'sa,  B. 

Hosea,  ho-ze'a,  B.  and  31. 

Hoshaiah,  hosh-a-i'a,  B. 

Hoshama,  hosh'a-ma,  B. 

Hoshea,  ho-she'a,  B. 

Hostilia,  hos-til'Y-a;  -ius,  -Y-us,  C. 
Hostilina,  hos-ti-li'na,  C. 

Hotham,  ho'tham,  B. 

Hothan,  ho'than,  B. 

Hothir,  ho'thgr,  B. 

Hottentots,  hot'tn-tots,  31 
Hottinger,  hot'ting-Sr,  31. 
Houbigant,  do-be-gox',  31. 
Houbraken,  how-brii'ken,  31. 
Houdon,  oo-dox',  31. 

Houghton,  ho'tn,  31. 

Hounslow,  hownz'lo,  .1/. 
Housatonic,  hoo-sa-ton'ik,  31. 
Houssa,  Haussa,  or  Hasusa,  how'- 
sa,  31. 

Houston,  lius'tun,  31. 

Hoveden,  hov'den,  31. 

Hovey,  huv'Y,  31. 

Howard,  how'erd,  M. 

Howe,  how,  31. 

Howell,  how'el,  31 
Howes,  howz,  31 
Howitt,  how 'it,  31 
Hozier,  o-ze-a',_A/. 

Hraesvelgr,  hras'veFger ;  in  1c. 
hrls'vel-ger,  N. 

Hrimthursar,  hre  m  'toor-siir,  3r. 
Hrungnir,  hroong'ner,  .V. 

Huaheine  or  Huahine,  hob-a-he'na,  ! 
31 

Huasacualco,  hwii-sa-kwal'ko,  31 
Huber,  hoo'ber,  31. 

Habner,_  heb'ner,  31 
Hue,  liook,  31 
Hue,  hdo-a',  31 
Huelva,  wel'vii,  31. 

Huerta,  wer'tii,  31. 

Huesca,  wes'ka,  31. 

Hufeland,  hdb'fg-lant,  31 
Huger,  u-je',  31 
Hughes,  liQz,  31 
Hukkok.  liuk'kok,  B. 

Hukok,  hu'kok,  B. 

Huldah,  liul'da,  B. 

Humbert,  uN-bar',  31 
Humboldt,  lium'bolt;  in  G.  h doin'- 
bolt,  31. 

Hummel,  hd&m'mel ,  31. 

Humtah,  hum'ta,  B. 

Hunding,  hdon'ding,  X. 

Hungary.  hung'ga-rY  ;  in  Ilung. 

Magyar  Orzig,  niod-yor-or-siig,l/. 
Hunin,  hoo'nin,  N. 

Hupham,  hu'fain ;  Huphamites, 
hu'fam-Itz,  B. 

Huppah,  hup'pa;  -pirn,  -pirn,  B. 
Hur,  her,  B. 

Hurai,  hu'ra,  B. 

Huram,  hu'rams  -ri,  -ri,  B. 
Hurdwar.  liGrd-wiir',  31. 

Huron,  hu'run,  31 
Hushah,  hu'sha,  B. 

Hushai,  hu'sha,  B. 


Husham,  hu'shum,  B. 

Hushathite,  liu'shath-Tt,  B. 
Hushim,  liu'shini,  B. 

HuBkisson,  hus'kis-sun,  31 
Huss  or  Hus,  lius;  in  G.  h<56s,  31 
Hutten,  lidbt'tn,  31 
Huy,  hoi,  31. 

Huyghens,  hi'-  or  hoi'genz,  31. 
Huysum,  hoi'suin,  31 
Huz,  huz,  B. 

Huzoth,  hu'zoth,  B. 

Huzzab,  huz'zub.  B. 

Hveen,  hvan,  31. 

Hyacinthia,  hi-a-sin'thi-a,  C. 
Hyacinthus,  hi-a-sin'thus,  C. 
Hyades,  hi'a-dez,  C. 

Hyagnis,  hi-ag'nis,  C. 

Hyale,  hi'a-le,  C. 

Hyamea,  hi-a-rue'a,  C. 

Hyampea,  hi-am-pe'a,  C. 
Hyampolis,  hi-am'po-lis,  C. 
Hyantes,  hi-an'tez;  -tis,  -tis,  C. 
Hyapea,  hi-a-pe'a,  C. 

Hyapura  =  Japura,  31 
Hyarbita,  hi-ar-bi'ta,  C. 

Hyarotis,  hi-a-ro'tis,  C. 

Hyas.  hi'as.  C. 

Hybela.  hib'e-la,  C. 

Hybla,  hi'bla,  C. 

Hybreas,  hib're-as,  C± 

Hybrianes,  hi-bri'a-nez,  C. 
Hybrida,  hib'rY-da,  C. 

Hyccara,  hik'ka-ra,  C. 

Hyda,  hi'da;  Hyde,  hi'de,  C. 
Hydara,  hid'a-ra, 

Hydarnes.  hi-dar'nez,  C. 

Hydaspes,  hi-das'pez,  B.  and  C. 
Hyderabad,  hi'dfr-a-bad',  or  Hy- 
drabad,  hi-dra-biid',  31. 

Hyder  Ali,  hi/der-a'le,  31. 

Hydra,  hi'dra,  C. 

Hydraotes,  hid-ra-o'tez,  C. 

Hydrea,  liid're-a,  C. 

Hydrela,  hi-dre'la,  C. 

Hydrochous,  hi-drok'o-us,  C. 
Hydrus,  hi'drus,  C. 

Hydrusa,  hi-dru'sa,  C. 

Hyela,  hi'e-la;  -le.  -le,  C. 
Hyempsal,  hi-emp'sal,  C. 

Hyettus,  hi-et'tus,  C. 

Hygea,  hi-je'a;  -geia,  -je'ya  ;  -gia, 
-ji'a;  -ginus,  -ji'nus,  C. 
Hylacides,  hi-las'Y-dez,  C. 

Hylactor,  hi-lak'tor,  C. 

Hylaei,  hi-le'I;  -laeus.  -le'us,  C. 
Hylas,  hi'lasi  -lax,  -inks;  -le,  -le,C. 
Hylatae,  hi-la'te,  C. 

Hylea,  hi-le'a,  C. 

Hylica,  liil'i-ka;  -cus,  -kus,  C. 
Hylonome,  hi-lon'o-me,  G. 
Hylophagi,  hi-lof'a-ji.  G. 

Hymane,  him'a-ne,  G. 

Hymani,  hi-ma'ni,  G. 

Hymees,  liim'e-ez,  G. 

Hymen,  hi'men,  C. 

Hymenaeus,  -neus,  hi-me-ne'us,  B. 
Hymettus,  hi-met'tus,  C. 

Hyope,  hi-o'pe,  C. 

Hypacaris,  lii-pak'a-ris,  C. 

Hypaepa,  hi-pe'pa,  C. 

Hypaepeni,  hip-e-pe'ni,  C. 

Hypanis,  liip'a-nis,  C. 

Hypasis,  liip'a-sis,  C. 

Hypata,  hip'a-ta,  C. 

Hypatodorus,  hip'a-to-do'rus,  C. 
Hypaton,  hip'a-ton;  -atus,  -a-tus.C. 
Hypenus,  hi-pe'nus,  G. 

Hyperbatus,  hi-per'ba-tus,  C. 
Hyperbius,  hi-per'bY-us,  G. 
Hyperbolus,  In-per'bo-Ius,  C. 
Hyperborei,  hip-er-bo're-i  or  hi- 
peFbo-re'i,  C. 

Hypere,  hip'e-re,  C. 

Hyperechius,  hip-er-c'kY-us,  C. 
Hypereis,  hip-e-re'is,  C. 

Hyperenor,  nip-e-re'nor,  C. 
Hyperesia,  lup-e-re'shY-a,  G. 
Hyperia,  hip-e-ri'a,  or  -rea.  -re'a.C. 
Hyperides,  hip-e-ri'dez  or  lii-pCr'I- 
dez,  G. 


sdn,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  liQger  or  iiik,  then,  boxbox,  chair,  get. 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  H,  Hindoo  ;  31,  Modern  ;  X,  Norse.  [See  P •  t>92.J 
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Hyperion,  hip-e-ri'on,  C. 
Hyperionis,  hi-pe-ri'o-nis,  C. 
Hypermene3,  In-per'me-nez,  C. 
Hypermnestra,  nip-erm-ues'tra,  C. 
Hyperoche,  hi-per'o-ke  ;  -ochus,  -o- 
kus,  C. 

Hyperochides,  hip-er-ok'i-dez,  C. 
Hyperochus,  hi-per'o-kus,  C. 
Hyphxus,  hi-ie'ns,  C. 

Hyphanteon,  nii-an-te'on,  C. 
Hypiron,  lu-pi'ron,  C. 

Hypius,  hip'i-us,  C. 
Hypnotrapezus,  hip-no-trap'e-zus, 
V. 

Hypobaru3,  hi-pob'a-rus,  C. 
Hypothecs,  hip-o-the'be;  and  -cae, 

-S6,  C . 

Hypsea.  hip-se'a  :  -is,  -is  ;  -la,  -la  ; 

-lis,  -lis;  nor,  -nor,  C. 

Hypseus,  iiip'se-us  or  hip'sQs,  C. 
Hypsicratea,  hip'si-kra-te'a,  <  '■ 
Hypsicrates,  hip-sik'ra-tez,  C. 
Hypsipolia,  hip'si-po-li'a,  C. 
Hypsipyle,  hip-sip'i-le,  C. 
Hyrcania,  her-ka'ni-a,  C. 
Hyrcanum  Mare,  her-ka'num-ma'- 
re,  C. 

Hyrcanus,  hcr-ka'nus,  C. 

Hyria,  hTr'T-a;  -ie,  -T-e,  C. 

Hyrieus,  hi-ri'e-us  or  hTr'1-us,  C. 
Hyrini,  lii-n'ni,  C. 

Hyrmina,  her-mi'na;  -ne,  -ne,  C. 
Hyrnetho,  hSr-ne'tho,  C. 
Hyrtacides,  her-tas'T-dez,  C. 
Hyrtacina,  lier-ta-si'na,  C. 
Hyrtacus,  hgr'ta-kus,  C. 

Hysiae,  hish'i-e,  C. 

Hystaspss,  his-tas'pez,  C. 

Hythe,  luth,  .)/. 


I. 


Ia,  i'a,  C. 

Iaechus,  i-ak'kus,  C. 

Iader,  i-a'der,  6', 

Iadei-a,  i-ad'e-ra,  C. 

Iadertini,  i-ad/er-ti,ni,  C. 

Ialemus,  i-al'e-mus,  C. 

Ialmenus,  i-al'me-nus,  C. 

Ialy3U3,  i-al'Y-sus,  C. 

Iambe,  i-am'be,  C. 

Iamblichus,  l-am'bli-kus,  C. 
Iamenus,  i-am'e-nus,  C. 

Iamidae,  i-ain'i-de,  C. 

Iamphorina,  i-am'pho-ri'na,  C. 
Ianira,  i-a-ni'ra,  C. 

Ianthe,  i-an'the,  C. 

Ianthea,  i-an-the'a,  C. 

Iaon,  i-a'on,  C. 

Iaones,  i-a'o-nez,  C. 

Iapetides,  i-a-pet'i-dez,  C. 
Iapetionides,  l-ap'e-ti-on'i-dez,  C. 
Iapetus,  i-ap'e-tus,  C. 

Iapidia,  i-a-pid'Y-a,  C. 
lapis,  i-a'pis,  C. 

Iapodes,  i-ap'o-dez,  < 

Iapydia,  i-a-pul'J-a,  C. 

Iapyges,  l-a-pi'jez  or  i-ap'i-jez,  C. 
Iapygeus,  i-ap/i-je'us,  C. 

Iapygia,  i-a-pij'e-a,  C. 

Iapyx,  i-a'piks,  C. 

Iaroas,  i-iir'bas,  C. 
larbita,  i-ar-bi'tu,  C. 

Iarchas,  i-ar'kas,  C. 

Iardanis,  i-lir'da-nis,  C. 

Iaroslav  or  Yaroslav,  ya-ro-sliiv',J/. 
Iasides,  l-as'i-dez,  C. 

Iasion,  i-a'zi-on,  C. 

Iasis,  i'a-sis,  C. 
lasius,  i-a'sm-us,  C. 
lasus,  i'a-sus  or  i-a'sus,  C. 
Iaxamatae,  i-aks-am'a-te,  C. 
Iaxartes,  i-aks-iir'tez,  C. 

Iazyge3,  i-az'i-jez,  C. 

Ibarra,  e-bar'ra,  M. 

Ibera,  i-be'ra;  -res,  -rez;  -ri,  -rl  ; 

-rus,  -rus,  C. 

Iberia,  i-be'rY-a,  C. 
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Ibericus,  i-ber'i-kus,  C. 

Iberus,  i-be'rus,  C. 

Ibhar,  ib'hiir,  B. 

Ibis,  i'bis,  C. 

Ibleam,  ib'le-am,  B. 

Ibaeiah,  ib-ne'ya,  B. 

Ibnijah,  ib-m'ja,  B. 

Ibrani/n,  lb-bra'hem,  31. 

Ibri,  lb'rl,  B. 

Ibyeus,  ib'vkus,  C. 

Ibzan, lb'zan,  B. 

Icadius,  i-ka'dl-us,  C. 

Icaria,  i-ka'rl-a,  C. 

Icarione,  i-ka^-i-o'ne;  -otis,  -o'tis, 
!  C. 


Icaris,  ik'a-ris;  -arus,  -a-rus,  C. 
Icarius,  i-ka'rT-us,  C. 

Iccius,  ik'shi-us,  C. 

Iceland,  Is'land  ;  native  name  Is¬ 
land,  es'land,  M. 

Icelo3,  is'e-los;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 

Iceni,  l-se'ni,  C. 

Icetas,  is'e-tas,  C. 

Icetidas,  i-set'i-das,  C. 

Ichabod,  ik'a-bod,  B.  and  M. 
Ichnobates,  ik-nob'a-tez,  C. 
Ichnusa,  ik-nu'sa,  C. 

Ichonuphis,  ik-o-nu'fis,  C. 
Ichthyophagi,  ik-thi-of'a-jl,  C. 
Icilius,  i-sil'i-us,  C. 

Icolmkill,  ik-om-kil';  =Iona,  31. 

,  Iconium,  i-ko'ni-um,  B.  and  C. 
i  Ictinus,  ik-ti'nus,  C. 

Iculisma,  ik-u-lis'ma,  C. 

Ida,  i'da,  C. 

Idaea,  i-do'a:  -us,  -us,  C. 

Idaho,  i'da-ho,  .)/. 

Idalah,  i-da'la,  B. 

Idalia,  i-da'11-a;  -lie,  -lY-e ;  -lium,  -1T- 
i  uni,  C. 

\  Idalis,  id'a-lis,  C. 

Idarnes,  i-diir'nez,  C. 

Idas,  i'das,  C.  \ 

Idbash, id'bash,  B. 

Iddo,  id'do,  B. 

|  Idea  (a  town).  idre-a;  (daughter  of 
I  Danaus),  i-de'a,  C. 

\  Ideessa,  id-e-es'sa,  C. 

Ideler,  e'de-le,  31. 

\  Idera,  i-de'ra,  C. 

Idex,  i'deks,  C. 

'<  Idiotes,  id-i-o'tez,  C. 

Idistavisus,  i-dis/ta-vi'sus1  or  Idis- 
lavisus,  i-dis'la-vi'sus,  C. 

!  Idcebeda,  i-dcb'e-da,  C. 

Idomenae,  -ne,  i-dom'e-ne,  C. 
Idomeneus,  i-dom'e-nus,  C. 

Idothea,  i-do'tlie-u,  C. 

Idria,  id'rt-a,  M. 

Idrieus,  i-dri'e-us  or  id'ri-us,  C. 
Idubeda,  i-du'be-da,  C. 

Iduel,  id'u-el,  B. 

Idumaea,  -mea,  i-du-me'a;  -maeans, 
-means,  -rae'anz,  B. 
Idume,i-du'me;  Idumea,  id-u-me'a, 


C. 


Idyia,  i-di'ya,  C. 

Iekatarinburg:  same  as  Ekatarix- 
|  burg,  M. 

Ietae,  i-e'te  or  i'e-te,  C. 

Igal,  i'gal,  B. 

Igdaliah.  ig-da-li'a,  B. 

Igeal,  ig'e-al,  B. 

Iglau,  ig'low,  3[. 

Ignatius,  ig-na'shl-us,  C. 

Ignetes,  ig-ne'tez,  C. 

Igualada,  e-gwii-la'da,  3J. 
Iguvinates,  ig/u-vi-na'tez,  C. 
Iguvini,  ig-u-vi'ni,  C. 

Iguvium,  l-gu'vt-um,  C. 

Ihre,  e're,  M. 

Iim,  i'im,  B. 

Ijeabarim,  ij-e-ab'a-rim,  B. 

Ijon,  i'jon,  B. 

Ikkesli,  ik'kesh,  B. 

Ilai,  i'la,  B. 

Ilaira,  il-a-i/'ra,_C'. 

Ileates,  il-e-a'tez,  C.  _ 

Ilecaones,  il-e-ka'o-nez,  C. 

\  lie  de  France,  el-dc-froNs',  M. 


Ilerda,  i-ler'da,  C._ 

Ilergetes,  il-6r-je'tez  or  l-ler'je-tez, 
C. 


Ilfracombe,  il'fra-koom,  31. 

Ilha  Grande,  el'ya-grau'da,  31. 

Hi,  e'le,  M. 

Ilia,  il'T-a,  C. 

Iliacus,  i-li'a-kus,  C. 

Iiiades,  i-li'a-dez,  C. 

Ilias,  ii'i-as,  C. 

Iiienses,  il-i-cn'sez,  C. 

Ilion,  ii'i-on,  C. 

Iiioj,e,  l-li'o-ne,  or  -ona,  -o-na,_C. 
Ilioneus,  il-i-o'ne-us  or  il-i'o-nus,C 
Ilissus,  i-lis'sus,  C. 

Iuthyia,  il-i-tlii'ya,  C. 

Ilium,  il'I-um,  or  Ilion,  il'I-on,  C. 
Illo,  el,  31. 

Illibanus,  il-lib'a-nus,  C. 

Illiberis,  il-lib'e-ris,  C. 


Illimani,  el-ya-ma'ne,  31. 

Illinois,  il-ll-noi'  or  noiz',  31. 
IUipula,  il-lip'u-la,  C. 

Illiturgis,  il-li-ter'jis,  C. 

Illyria,  il-lTr'I-a.  C.  and  31. 
Illyricum,  il-lTr'T-kum,  B.  and  C. 
Illyricus,  il-lTr'T-kus,  C. 

Illyris,  iKli-ris,  C. 

Illyrius,  il-Hr'T-us,  C. 

Ilminster,  il'min-ster,  ,1/. 
Ilorcitani,  i-ldr'si-ta'ni,  C. 


Ilotae,  i-lo'te,  C. 

Ilurgea,  il-er-je'a,  C. 

Ilus,  i'lus,  V. 

Ilvates,  il-va'tez,  C. 

Ilyrgis,  il-ler'jis,  C. 

Ilz,  dts,  31. 

Imachara,  i-mak'a-ra,  C. 

Imaus,  im'a-us  or  i-ma'us,  C. 
Imbarus,  im'ba-rus,  C. 

Imbrasides,  im-bras'i-dez,  C. 
Imbrasus,  im'bra-sus,  C. 

Imbria,  im'brl-a;  Imbrius,  im'brf- 
us,  C. 

Imbrivium,  im-briv'I-um,  C. 
Imbros,  im'bros,  C. 

Imitys,  uii'i-tis,  C. 

Imla,  -lah,  im'la,  B. 

Immah,  im'ma,  B. 

Immanuel,  im-man'u-el,  B. 

Immer,  im'mer,  B. 

Imna,  -nah,  ini'na,  B 
Imola,  im'o-la,  C. ;  e'mo-la,  31. 
Imrah,  im'ra,  B. 

Imri,  im'ri,  B. 

Inachi,  in'a-ki,  C. 

Inachia,  i-na'kt-a,  C. 

Inachidse,  i-nak'i-de;  -des,  -dez,  C. 
Inachione,  in/a-ki-o/'iie,  C. 
Inachium,  i-mi/ki-um,  C. 

Inachus,  in'a-lcus,  C. 

Inalpini,  in-al-pi'ni,  C. 

Inanme,  i-nfir'i-ine,  C. 

Inarus,  in'a-rus,  C. 

Inchbald,  incli'bawld,  31. 
Incitatus,  in-si-ta'tus,  C. 
Indathyrsus,  in-da-tlier'sus,  C. 
India,  ind'ya  or  in'dt-a,  B..  C., 
and  3f. 

Indian,  ind'yan  or  in'dt-an,  31. 
Indiana,  in-dl-an'a,  31. 
Indianapolis,  in'dl-an-ap'o-lis,  31. 
Inditilis,  in-dib'i-lis,  C. 

Indicus,  in'dt-kus,  C. 

Indies,  in'diz,  M. 

Indigetes,in-dij'e-tez,  also  in-dl-je'1- 
tez  («  people),  C. 

Indogenes,  in-doj'e-nez,  C. 
Ihdoletes,  in-dol'e-tez,  C. 

Indoor,  ind-oor',  or  Indore,  in-dor'. 


31. 


Indophonus,  in-dof'o-nus,  C. 
Indostan,  in-dos-tan':  same  as  Him- 

DOST  AX,  M. 

Indra,  in'dra,  H. 

Indre,  axd’r,  31. 

Induciomarus,  iD-du^t-oni'a-rus, 

C. 


Indus,  in'dus  :  same  as  Sixdii,  31. 
Inez,  e'nez  or  i'ncz,  ,1/. 


am,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare ;  end,  eve,  term ;  In,  ice ;  Odd,  tone,  or ; 

B,  Biblical;  C,  Classical  ;  E,  Egyptian;  //,  Hindoo;  M,  Modern;  N,  Norse.  [See  p,  692.J 
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1XIONIDES 


Ingaevqnes,  in-jev'o-nez  or  iu-je- 
vo'nez,  C. 

Ingelow,  iu'je-lo,  At. 

Ingemann,  mg'gS-man,  At. 
Ingenhousz,  ing'u-hows',  At. 
Ingoldstadt,  iug'ol-stat  or  m'gol- 
btat,  AT. 

Ingres,  ux'g’r,  Al. 

1  ^uiomerus,  in'gwi-o-me'rus,  C. 
l^^aipnui,  ln-gul'liih,  .1/. 
I.iK.erina-1,  in  v-er-inaii',  J /. 

In^esa,  m-ue'sA  C. 

Innspruck,  ins'prbbk,  or  -bruck, 
-brook,  At. 

Ino,  i'no,  C. 

Iuoa,  i-no'a,  C. 

Inopus,  i-no'pus,  C. 

Inou3,  l-no'us,  C. 

Insuores,  in'su-brgz;  Insubria,  in- 
su'brT-a,  C. 


Intamelium,  m-ta-me'h-um,  C. 
Intapnernes,  iu-ta-ler'nez,  C. 
Interamna,  in-ter-am'ua,  C. 
Intercatia,  in-ter-ka'sliY-d,  C. 
Interlachen,  in'ter-lak'n,  Al. 
Iauus,  in'u-us,  C. 

Inverary,  in'vgr-a'rY,  Al. 
Inverkeithing,  in-ver-ke'thing,  Al. 
Inverlochy,  in-vgr-lok'Y,  Al. 
Inverness,  in-ver-nes',  Al. 
Inverury,  in'ver-u'rl,  At. 

Io,  i'o,  C. 

Iobacchia,  i'o-bak-ki'a,  C. 

Iobates,  i-ob'a-tez,  G. 
lobes,  i'o-bez,  C. 

Iolaia,  i'o-la-i'a,  C. 

Idas,  i'o-las,  or  Iolaus,  i-o-la'us, 


Iolcbos,  i-ol'kos,  C. 

Iole.  1'0-le;  Ioli,  i-o'li;  Iolum,  i-o'- 
l inn.  C. 

Ion,  i'on,  C. 

Iona,  e-o'ua,  or  Xcolmkill,  ik-om- 
kil',  Al. 


lone  (=  Antioch ),  i-o'ne  ;  (=  a 
Nereid),  i'o-ne,  C. 

Iones,  i-o'nez,  C. 

Ionia,  i-o'nY-a,  C.  and  AL 
Ionides,  i-on'i-dez,  C. 
lope,  i'o-pe,  C. 

Iophon,  i'o-fon,  C. 

Iopis,  i-o'pis,  C. 

Ios,  i'os,  C. 

lotaphata,  i-o-taf'a-ta,  C. 

Iowa,  i'o-wa,  At. 

Ipep3e,  ip'e-pe,  C. 

Iphedeiah,  if-e-de'ya,  7?. 
Iphianassa,  if'Y-a-nas'sa,  C. 

Iphias,  if'i-as,  ('. 

Iphiclides,  if-i-kli'dez,  C. 

Iphiclus,  if'i-klus  ;  -cles,  -klez,  C. 
Iphicrates,  i-fik'ra-tez,  <\ 
Iphicratides,  if-i-krat'i-dez,  C. 
Iphidamas,  i-fid'a-mns,  ('. 
Iphidamia,  if'i-da-mi'a,  G. 
Iphigenia,  if'i-je-ni'a,  C. 

Iphiloche,  i-fil'o-ko,  C. 

Iphimede,  i-fim'e-de,  C. 

Iphimedia,  if'i-me-di'a,  C. 
Iphimedon,  i-fim'e-don,  C. 
Iphimedusa,  if'i-me-du'sa,  < '■ 
Iphinoe,  i-fin'o-e;  -ous,  -o-us,  C. 
Iphis,  i'fis,  C. 

Iphition,  i-fit'i-on,  C. 

Iphitu3,  if'i-tus,  C. 

Iphthime,  if-thi'me,  C. 

Ipsea,  ip-.se'u,  C. 

Ipswich,  ips'wicli,  AL 
Ir,  er,  B. 

Ira,  i'rii,  B.  and  C. 

Irad,  i'rad,  B. 

Irais,  i-ra'is,  C. 

Irak  Ajemi.  e-rak'aj/S-nie,  AT. 

Irak  Arabi,  e-rak'ar'a-be,  M. 

Iram,  i'ram,  B. 

Iraphiotes,  Yr'a-fi-o'tez,  C. 

Irasa,  Yr'a-ssi,,  C. 

Iredell,  Tr'del,  AT. 

Ireland,  Tr'land,  AT. 

Irenaeus,  Yr-e-ne'us,  C. 


Irene,  i-re'ne  ;  -nis.  -ms,  C. 
Irenopolis,  Yr-e-nop'o-lis,  C. 

Ireton,  Ir'tun,  AL 
Iri,  I'rl,  B. 

Iriarte  or  Yriarte,  e-re-iir'ta,  AT. 
Iriates,  Yr-i-a'tez,  C. 

Irijah,  i-n'ja,  B. 

Iris,  i'ris,  C. 

Irkootsk,  Irkutsk,  or  Irkoutsk,  er- 

kootsk',  Al. 

Ir-nahash,  Sr-ua'hash,  B. 

lron,  l'rou,  B. 

Iroquois,  Yr-o-kwoi',  .1/. 

Irpeel,  er'pc-el,  B. 

Irpini,  er-pi'ui,  t’. 

Irrawaddy  or  Irrawadi,  Yr-ra-wod'- 
df,  M. 

Ir-3hemesh,  er-she'mcsh,  B. 

Irtysh  or  Irtish,  ci-tish  ;  in  Runs. 
i  er-tisli,  Al. 

Iru,  i'roo,  B. 

''  Irus,  i'rus,  C. 

Irvine,  er'vin,  AT. 

Isaac,  i'zak,  B.  and  AT. 

Isabey,  e-zii-ba,  Al. 

Isacus,  i-sa'kus,  C. 

Isadas,  is'a-das,  C. 

Isaea,  i-se'a:  Isaeus,  i-se'us,  C. 
Isaiah,  i-za'ya,  B. 

Isander,  i-san'der,  C. 

Isanor,  i-sa'nor,  C. 

Isara,  is'a-ra  ;  -ri,  -ri,  C. 

Isarchus,  i-sar'kus,  C. 

Isauria,  i-saw'rl-a  ;  -ricus,  -rY-kus, 

C. 

Isaurus,  i-saw'rus,  C. 

Iscah,  is'ka,  B. 

Iscariot,  is-khr'Y-ot,  B. 
j  Ischagoras,  is-kag'o-ras,  C. 

I  Ischenous,  is-ken'o-us,  C. 

Ischenus,  is-ke'nus,  C. 

Ischepolis,  is-kep'o-lis,  C. 

Ischia,  i»'ke-ii,  AT. 

I  Ischolaus,  is-ko-la'us,  C. 
Iscliomache,  is-kom'a-ke  ;  -achu3, 
-a-kus,  V. 

Ischopolis,  is-kop'o-lis,  C. 

Ischyras,  is-ki'ras,  C. 

Isdael,  is'da-el,  B. 

Isdegerdes,  is-de-jer'dez,  C. 

Iseas,  i'sc-as,  C. 

lseo,  c-sa'o,  Al. 

Isepus,  i-se'pus,  C. 

Iser  or  Isar,  e'zer,  Al. 

Isere,  e-zar',  M. 

Iserlohn,  e-zer-lon',  Al. 

Iseum,  i-se'um,  C. 

Ishbah,  isli'ba,  B. 

Ishbak,  ish'bak,  B. 

Ishti-benob,  ish'bi-be'iiob,  /.’, 
Ish-bosheth,  ish-bo'shetli,  B. 

Ishi,  i'shi,  B. 

Ishiah,  i-shi'a,  B. 

;  Ishijah,  i-shi'ja,  B. 

Ishma,  ish'ma,  B. 

Ishmael,  ish'ma-el ;  -maelite,  -ina- 
el-it,  B. 

Tshmaiah,  ish-ma-i'a.  B. 

Ishmerai,  ish'me-t  u,  B. 
j  Ishod,  i'shod,  li. 

Ishpan,  ish'pan,  /»’. 

Ishtob,  ish'tob,  B. 

Ishuah,  ish'u-a,  />’■ 

Ishuai,  ish'u-a,  B. 

Ishui,  ish'u-I,  B. 

Isiaci,  i-si'a-si  ;  -acus,  -a-kus,  ( 
Isias,  ish'i-as,  C. 

Isidora,  is-i-do'ra;  -rus.  -run,  C. 

!  Isidote,  i-sid'o-te;  -otus,  -o-tus,  C. 

\  Isigonus,  i-sig'o-nus,  C. 

Isis,  i'sis,  C.  and  E. 

Iskanderoon.  is-kan-der-oon'  (= 

A  L  EX  A  N  D  K  ETTA  ),  M. 

Isla,  i'la,  or  Islay,  i'la,  AT. 
Islamabad,  ls-lam'a-bad',  AT. 

Isle  of  Wight,  Il-ov-wrt',  AT. 
Islington,  lz'ling-tun ,  AT. 
Ismachiah,  is-ma-ki'a,  B. 

Ismael,  is'ma-el,  C. 

Ismaela,  is-ma-e'la,  C. 


I  Ismaiah,  is-ma-i'a,  B. 

Ismail,  is-mii-el',  Al. 
i  Ismara,  is'ma-ra ;  -rus,  -rus,  C. 
Ismene,  ls-me'ne,  C. 

Ismenias,  is-mc'ni-as,  C. 

Ismenides,  is-inen'i-dez,  C. 
Ismeuus  ('On  of  A/iollo),  is-me'nuEi 
(«  Chian),  is'mc-nus,  C. 

Isocles,  is'o-klez,  C. 

Isocrates,  i-sok'ra-tez,  C. 

Isodemus,  is-o-de'mus,  C. 
Isolochus,  i-sol'o-kus,  C. 

Isonomus,  i-son'o-mu»,  C. 
i  Ispah,  is'pa,  B. 

Ispahan,  is-pa-liiin',  or  Isfahan,  is- 
la-lmn',  Al. 

Israel,  is'ra-el  or  iz'ra-el,  B. 

Israeli :  see  Disuaeli,  Al. 

Issachar,  is'sa-kiir,  B. 

Issedon,  is-se'don,  C. 

Issedones,  is-sed'o-nez,  C. 

Isshiah,  is-shi'.i,  B. 

Issoire,  is-swiir',  Al. 

Issoudun,  e-soo-duN',  AT. 
Istsevones,  is-tev'o-nez  or  is-te-vo'- 
nez,  C. 

Istalcurus,  is-tal-ku'rus,  B. 
Isthmia,  i^h'mY-a;  -mius,  -mt-us,  C. 
Istiseotis,  is'ti-e-o'tis,  C. 

Istone,  is-to'ne,  C. 

Istria,  is'tri-a;  -triani,  -trY-a'ni,  C. 
and  AT. 

Istropolis,  is-trop'o-lis,  C. 

Isuah,  is'u-a;  -ui,  -u-i,  B. 

Isus,  i'sus,  C. 

Itali,  it'a-li ;  -lis,  -lis  ;  -lus, -lus,  C. 
Italia,  i-ta'lY-a,  C.;  11.  e-ta'le-a,  Al. 
Italica,  i-tal'Y-ka;  -icus,  -Y-kus,  C. 
Itali3,  it'a-lis;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 

Italy,  it'a-lY,  B.  and Al.  (==  It  a  lia). 
Itapicuru,  c-tii-pe-koo-roo'.  .)/. 
Itawamba,  it-a-wom'ba,  Al. 

Itea,  it'c-a,  C. 

Ithaca,  ith'a-ka,  C.  and  At. 
Ithacesiae,  ith-a-se'shi-e,  C. 
Ithaemenes,  i-them'e-nez,  (A. 
Ithagenes,  i-thaj'c-uez,  C. 

Ithai,  ith'a-T,  li. 

Ithamar,  ith'a-miir,  B. 

Ithiel,  ith'i-el,  B. 

Ithmah,  ith'ma,  B. 

Ithnan,  ith'nan,  B. 

Ithobalus,  i-thob'a-lus,  C. 

Ithomaea,  ith-o-nie'a,  C. 

Ithome,  i-tho'ine,  C. 

Ithometas,  ith-o-me'tas,  C. 
Ithometos,  ith-o-me'tez,  C. 
Ithomus,  i-tho'imis,  C. 

Ithone,  i-tho'ne,  C. 

Ithra,  ith'ra,  B. 

Ithran,  ith'ran,  B. 

Ithream,  ith're-arn,  B. 

Ithrite,  ith'rlt,  B. 

Ithurei,  ith-u-re'i,  C. 

Ithyphallus,  ith-Y-fal'lus,  C. 

Itone,  i-to'ne,  C. 

Itonia,  i-to'nY-a,  C. 

Itonus,  i-to'nus,  C. 

Itorum,  it'o-rum^  C. 

Itri,  e'tre  or  it're,  At. 

Ittai,  it'ta,  B. 

Itta-kazin,  it-ta-ka'zin,  B. 

Ituna,  it'u-na,  C. 

Itursa  or-rea,  it-u-re'ii,  B.  and  G. 
Iturbide,  c-toor'be-da.  At. 

Itylus,  it'Y-lus,  C. 

Ityraei.  it-i-re'i,  C. 

Itys,  i'tis,  C. 

Iuka,  i-u'ka,  At. 

Iuliacum,  T-u-lT'a-kmn,  C. 

,  Iulis,  T-u'lis;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 

Ivah,  i'va,  B. 

Ivan,  c-viin'.  At. 

Ivica  or  Iviza,  e-ve'sa (=  IBIZA),  M. 
Ivrea.  e-vra'ii,  AT. 

Ivry,  iv'rY  or  ev-re',  AL 
'  Ixibatae,  iks-ib'a-te,  C. 

Ixion,  iks-i'on,  C. 

Ixiones,  iks-i'o-nez,  C. 

Ixionides,  iks-i-on'i-dez,  C. 


siin,  cube,  full;  m<5&n,  fbbt ;  cow,  oil;  lipger  or  ipk,  tlien,  boxbox,  chair,  get. 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  It,  Hindoo ;  At,  Modern ;  N,  Norm.  [See  p.  002.] 
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Izehar,  iz'e-liiir ;  Izeharitea,  iz'e- 
har-Itz,  li. 

Izhar,  lz'liar;  IzhariteB,  iz'har-Itz, 

Izrahiah,  iz-ra-hi'a,  B. 

Izrahite,  iz'ra-hlt,  B. 

Izreel,  lz're-el,  B. 

Izri,  iz'rf,  B. 


J. 

Jaalian,  ia'a-kan,  B. 

Jaakobah,  ja-ak'o-ba,  B. 

Jaala,  ja-a'la;  -lah,  -la,  B. 

Jaalam,  ja-a'lam,  B. 

Jaanai,  ja'a-na  or  ja-a'na,  B. 
Jaare-oregim,  ja-2r'e-5r'e-gnn,  B. 
Jaasau,  ja'a-saw,  B. 

Jaasiel,  ja-a'si-el,  B. 

Jaazaniah,  ja-az'a-ni'a,  B. 

Jaazer,  ja-a'zgr,  B. 

Jaaziah,  ja-a-zi'a,  B. 

Jaaziel,  ja-a'zi-el,  £. 

Jabal,  ja'bal,  B. 

Jabbok, jab'bok,  B. 

Jabesh,  m'besh;  Jabesh-gilead,  ja/- 
besh-gil'e-ad,  B. 

Jabez,  ja'bez,  B. 

Jabin,  ja'bin,  B. 

Jabneel,  jab'ne-el,  B. 

Jabneh, jab'ne,  B. 

Jabziel,  jab'zi-el,  B. 

Jaca,  lia'kii,  Jl. 

Jachan,  ja'kan;  -chin,  -kin;  -chin- 
-ites,  -kin-Itz,  B. 

Jacob,  ja'kob,  B. 

Jacobi,  ya-ko'be,  JI. 

Jacobus,  ja-ko'bus,  C. 

Jacquard,  zhitk-kiir',  JI. 

Jacquemel  or  Jacmel,  zhak-mel',  J/. 
Jacubus,  ja-ku'bus,  B. 

Jada,  ja'ila,  B. 

Jadau,  ja-da'u,  B. 

Jaddua,  jad-du'a,  B. 

Jadera,  jad'e-ra,  C. 

Jadertiiii,  jad-er-ti'ni,  C. 

Jadon, ja'don,  B. 

Jael,  ja'el,  B. 

Jaen,  ha-en',  JI. 

Jaffa,  jaf'fa  or  yaf'fii,  JI. 
Jafnapatam,  jaiyna-pa-tani',  Jt. 
Jago,  St.,  same  as  Santiago,  JI. 
Jagua  or  Xagua,  ha'gwa,  J/. 

Jagur,  ja'ger,  B. 

Jah,  jli,  B. 

Jahaielel,  ja-hal'e-lel,  B. 

Jahath, ja'hath,  B. 

Jahaz,  ja'haz,  B. 

Jahazal  zah,  ja-lia'za,  B. 

Jahazab,  ja-ha'zab,  B. 

Jahaziah,  ja-ha-zi'a,  B. 

Jahaziel,  ja-ha'zi-el,  B. 

Jahdai,  jii'da-i,  B. 

Jahdiel,  ja'di-el,  B. 

Jahdo,  ja'do,  B. 

Jahleel,  ja'le-el;  -elites,  -el-Itz,  B. 
Jahmai,  jii'ma-i,  B. 

Jahn,  yan, M. 

Jahzah,  jii'za,  B. 

Jahzeel,  jii'ze-el ;  Jahzeelites,  jii'- 
ze-cl-Ttz,  B. 

Jahzerah,  ja'ze-ra,  B. 

Jahziel,  ja'zi-el,  B. 

Jair,  ja'gr;  Jairite,  ia'i-rit,  B. 
Jairus,  ja'T-rus  (in  Esther );  ja-I'rus 
(in  New  Test.),  B. 

Jakan, ja'kan,  B. 

Jakeh,  ja'ke,  B. 

Jakim,  ja'kini,  B. 

Jakutskor  Yakootsk,  ya-kootsk',  JI 
Jalapa  or  Xalapa,  ha-lii'pa,  M. 
Jalisco  or  Xalisco,  hii-les'ko  or  -lts'- 
ko,  JI. 

Jalon  ja'Ion,  B. 

Jamaica,  jil-ma'ka,  M. 

Jambres,  jam'brcz,  B. 

Jambrt,  jam'bri,  B. 

James,  Jajnz,  B.  and  M. 


j  Jamieson,  jam'e-  or  ja'int-sun,  M. 
Jamin,  ja'iniu;  Jaminites,  ja'niin- 
Ttz,  B. 

Jamlech,  jam'lek,  B. 

Jamnia,  jam-ui'a,  B. 

Jamnites,  jani'nitz.  B. 

Jamshid  or  Djamschid,  jam-shed', 
Jl. 

Janiculum,  ja-nik'u-lum,  C. 

Janin,  zhii-niiN',  JI. 

Janina  or  Yanina,  yii'ne-na,  JI. 
Janna,  jan'nu,  B. 

Jannes,  jan'ugz,  B. 

Janoah,  ja-uo'a,  B. 

Janoca,  ja-uo'ka,  C. 

Janohah,  ja-no'Jia,  B. 

Jansen,  jan'sn;  in  D.  ysin'sen ;  in  F. 
zhfiN-sbN';  in  L.  Janseniua,  jan- 
se'ni-us,  JI. 

Janum,  ja'num,  B. 

Janus,  ja'nus,  C. 

Japan,  ja-pan',  JI. 

Japetides,  ja-pet'i-dez,  C. 

Japetus,  jap'e-tus,  C. 

Japheth,  ja'feth,  B. 

Japhiah,  ja-fi'a,  B. 

Japhlet,  jaf'let,  B. 

Japhleti,  jaf'le-ti  or  jaf-le'ti,  B. 
Japho,  ja'fo,_/i. 

Japura,  ha-poo'ra,  JI. 

Jaquemel,  zhak-mel',  JI. 

Jarah,  ja'ra,  B. 

Jareb,  ja'reb,  B. 

Jared,  ja'red,  II. 

Jaresiah,  jkr-e-si'a,  B. 

Jarha,  jiir'ha,  B. 

Jarib,  ja'rib,  B. 

Jarimoth,  jfir'i-motli,  B. 

Jarmuth,  jiir'nmth,  B. 

Jarnac,  zhar'nak,  JI. 

Jaroah,  ja-ro'a,  B. 

Jaroslaw  or  Yaroslav,  etc.,  yii-ro- 
hlliv',  JI. 

Jasael,  jas'a-el,  B. 

Jashen,  ja'shen,  II. 

\  Jasher,  ja'sher,  B. 

Jashobeam,  ja-sho'be-am,  B. 
Jashub,  jasli'ub;  Jashubites,  jash'- 
ub-Ttz,  B. 

Jashubi-lehem.  jash'u-bi-le'hem,B. 
Jasiel,  ja'si-el,  B. 

Jasmin,  zhas-m&N',  or  Jansmin, 
zhbNs-mfiN',  JI. 

Jason,  ja'son,  B.  and  C. 
j  Jassy,  yiis'se;  in  G.  Jasch,  yiish,  JI. 
Jasubus,  ja-su'bus.  B. 

Jaszberehy.  yiis'ba-ra-ne',  -)/. 

Jatal,  ja'tal,  B. 

Jathniel,  jath'ni-el,  B. 

Jattir,  jat'ter,  B. 

Jauer,  yow'Srj  M. 

Jauru.  zhow-roo',  ,1/. 

Java,  jii'va  or  ja'va,  JI. 

Javan, ja'van,  B. 

Jayadeva,  ja-yii-da'vli  or  jl'a-dii'- 
vft,  JI. 

Jazar,  ja'ziir:  Jazer,  -zer,  B. 
Jaziel,  ja'zi-el,  B. 

Jaziz,  ja'ziz.  B1 
Jazyges,  jaz'i-jez,  C. 

Jean  d\Angely,  Saint,  sftN-zhoN'- 
doN-za-le',  JI. 

Jean  Paul,  zliS.v-powl'  or  jen-pawl' 
(=  Richter),  JI. 

Jearim,  je'a-rim,  B. 

Jeaterai,  je-at'e-ra,  B. 

Jeberechiah,  je-bBr'e-ki'a,  B. 

Jebus,  je'bus,  B. 

Jebusi,  je-bu'si,  B. 

Jebusite,  jeb'u-slt,  B. 

Jecamiah,  jek-a-mi'a,  B. 

Jecholiah,  jek-o-li'a,  B. 

Jechonias,  iek-o-ni'as,  B. 

Jecoliah,  jek-o-li'a,  B. 

Jeconiah,  jek-o-ni'a;  -nias,  -ni'as.B, 
Jedaiah,  je-da'ya,  li. 

Jedburgh,  jed'ugr-rP,  ,1/. 

Jeddo  or  Yeddo,  yed'do,  JI. 

I  Jeddu,  jed'du,  B. 

I  Jedeiah,  je-de'ya,  B. 


Jedeus,  jc-de'us,  B. 

Jediael,  je-di'a-el,  B. 

Jedidah,  jed'i-dii,  B. 

Jedidiah,  jed-i-di'a,  B. 

Jediel,  je'di-el,  B. 

Jeduthun,  jed'u-thun,  B. 

Jeeli,  je-e'li;  -lus, -lus,  B. 

Jeezer,  jc-e'zer;  Jeezerites,  1e-e'- 
zer-ltz,  B. 

Jegar-sahadutha,  je/giir-sa/ha-du'- 

tha,  B. 

Jehaleel,  je-ha'lc-el,  B. 

Jehaleleel,  je-ha-le'le-el,  B. 
Jehalelel,  je-hal'e-lel,  B. 

Jehaziel,  je-lnvzi'el,  B. 

Jehdeiah,  j6-de'ya,  B. 

Jehezekel,  je-hez'e-kel,  B. 

Jehiah,  je-Iii'a;  -hiel,  -hi'el,  B. 
Jehieli,  jc-hi'e-li,  B. 

Jehizkiah,  je-hiz-ki'a,  B. 

Jehoadah,  ]e-ho'a-da,  B. 

Jehoaddan,  je-ho-nd'dan,  B. 
Jehoahaz,  je-ho'a-haz,  B. 

Jehoash,  je-ho'asli,  B. 

Jehohanan,  je-ho-ha'nan  or  je-ho'- 
ha-nan,  B. 

Jehoiachin,  je-hoi'a-kin ;  -akim,  -a* 
kim,  B. 

Jehoiada,  je-hoi'a-da,  B. 

Jehoiarib,' je-hoi'a-rib,  B. 
Jehonadab,  je-hon'a-dab,  B. 
Jehonathan,  je-hon'a-than,  B. 
Jehoon,  je-hdon'  :  same  as  Amoo, 
Amu,  and  Giiion,  JI. 

Jehoram,  je-ho'ram,  II. 
Jehoshabeath,  je-ho-shab'e-ath,  B. 
Jehoshaphat,  ie-hosh'a-fat,  B. 
Jehosheba,  jc-hosh'e-ba,  B. 
Jehoshua.  -uah,  je-hosh'u-a,  B. 
Jehovah,  je-ho'va,  B. 
Jehovah-jireh,  je-ho'va-ji'rC,  B. ; 
J.-nissi,  -nis'si;  J.-shalom,  -sha'- 
lom:  J.-shammah,  -sham'ma;  J.- 
tsidkenu,  -sid'ke-nu,  II. 
Jehozabad,  je-hoz'a-bad,  B. 
Jehozadak,  je-hoz'a-dak,  B. 

Jehu,  je-hu,  B. 

Jehubbah,  je-hub'ba,  B. 

Jehucal,  je'hu-kal,  B. 

Jehud,  je'hud,  B. 

Jehudi,  je-hu'di,  B. 

Jehudijah.  je-hn-di'ja,  B. 

Jehush, je'hush, B. 

Jeiel,  je-i'el,  B. 

Jekabzeel,  je-kab'ze-el,  B. 
Jekameam,  jek-a-me'am,  B. 
Jekamiah,  jek-a-mi'a,  II. 

Jekuthiel,  je-kn'tht-el,  B. 
Jellachich,  yel'la-kik,  JL 
i  Jemima,  je-mi'ma  or  jem'i-mi,  B. 
Jemnaan,  jem'na-an,  II. 

Jemuel,  je-mu'el,  II. 

Jena,  jen'a;  in  G.  ya'na,  Jl. 
Jephthae,  jef'tha-e,  B. 

Jephthah,  jef'tha,  B. 

Jephunne,  -neh,  jc-fun'nC,  B. 
Jerah,  je'ra,  B. 

Jerahnieel,  je-ra'me-el,  Jerahmeel* 
ites,  -Itz,  li. 

Jerechus,  jer'e-kus,  B. 

Jered,  je'red,  11. 

Jeremai,  jBr'e-ma,  B. 

Jeremiah,  j?r-e-mi'a;  Jeremias,  jer- 
e-mi'as,  II. 

Jeremoth,  jSr'e-moth,  B. 

Jeremy,  jer'e-inT,  li. 

Jeres  (=  Xeres),  ha-res',  Jl. 
Jeriah,  je-ri'a,  B. 

Jeribai,  jer'i-ba,  B. 

Jericho,  jer'i-ko,  B.  and  Jl. 

Jeriel.  je'ri-el,  B. 

Jerijah,  je-ri'ia,  B. 

Jerimoth,  jCr'i-nioth,  B. 

Jerioth,  je'ri-oth,  B. 

Jeroboam,  jer-o-bo'am,  II. 

Jeroham,  jer'o-hain,  B. 

Jersey,  jer'zT,  JI. 

Jerubbaal,  je-rub'ba-al,  B. 
Jerubbesheth,  -rubesheth,  je-rub  - 
be-sheth,  B. 


2m,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  2nd,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  5dd,  tone,  3r ; 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  H ,  Hindoo  ;  Jl,  Modern  ;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  602.] 
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Jeruel.  jer'u-el,  B. 

Jerusalem,  je-roo'sa-lem,  B.  and 
if ;  m  Arabic  El  Kads,  el-kiids, 
or  El  Kods,  el  kodz,  if 
Jerusha.  -shah,  je-roo'sh&,  B. 
Jesaiah,  je-sa'ya,  B. 

Jeshaiah.  je-sha'ya,  B. 

Jeshanah.  jesh'a-na,  B. 

Jesharelah.  je-sh&r'e-la,  B. 
Jeshebeab,  ie-sheb'e-ab,  B. 

Jesher,  je'shPr,  B. 

Jeshimon,  jesh'i-mon,  B. 

Jeshishai,  je-shish'a-i,  B. 
Jeshohaiah,  jesh'o-ha-i'a,  B. 
Jeshua,  -uah.  jesh'u-a,  B. 

Jeshurun,  jesh'u-run,  B. 

Jesi.  ya'se,  if 
Jesiah,  je-si'a,  B. 

Jesimiei,  ie-sim'i-el,  B. 

Jesse,  jes'se,  B. 

Jesso,  Iesso,  or  Yesso,  yes'so,  if 
Jessue,  jes'su-e,  B. 

Jesu,  je'su,  B. 

Jesui,  jes'u-i;  Jesuites,  jes'u-Itz,Z?. 
Jesurun,  ies'u-run,  B. 

Jesus,  je'zus,  B. 

Jether,  je'ther,  B. 

Jetheth',  je'theth,  B. 

Jethlah,  jeth'la,  B. 

Jethro,  je'thro,  B. 

Jetur,  je'tSr,  B. 

Jeuel,  je'u-el  or  je-u'el,  B. 

Jeush, je'ush, B. 

Jeuz,  je'uz,_/>\ 

Jew,  ju  or  joo,  B.  and  M._ 

Jeypoor  or  Jyepoor,  jl-poor',  if. 
Jezaniah,  jez-a-ni'a,  B. 

Jezebel,  jez'e-bel,  B. 

Jezelus,  je-ze'lus,  B. 

Jezer  je'zer ;  Jezerites,  je'zPr-Itz, 
B. 

Jeziah.  je-zi'a,  B. 

Jeziel,  je'zi-el,  B. 

Jezliah,  jez-li'a,  B. 

Jezoar,  jcz'o-iir,  B. 

Jezrahiah,  jez-ra-hi'a,  B. 

Jezreel,  jez're-el;  Jezreelite,  -re-el- 
it;  -itess,  iez're-el-It'es,  B. 

Jibsam,  jib'sam,  B. 

Jidda,  or  Djidda,  jid'da,  if 
Jidlaph,  jid'laf,  B. 

Jijona  or  Xixona,  he-ho'na,  if 
Jimna,  -nah,  jim'na;  -nites,  -nitz, 
B. 

Jiphtah,  jif'ta,  B. 

Jiphthahel,  jif'tha-el,  B. 

Joab,  jo'ab,  B. 

Joachaz,  jo'a-kaz,  B. 

Joachim,  jo'a-kim,  B. 

Joacim,  jo'a-sim,  B. 

Joadanus,  jo-a-da'nus,  B. 

Joah,  jo'a,  B. 

Joahaz,  jo'n-haz,  B. 

Joakim,  jo'a-kim,  B. 

Joanan,  jo-a'nan,  B. 

Joanes,  no-a'nes,  or  Juanes,  lioo-ii'- 
nes,  if 

Joanna,  jo-an'na,  B. 

Joannan,  jo-an'nan,  B. 

Joan  of  Arc,  jon'ov-ark'  ;  in  F. 

Jeanne  d’Arc,  zhan-diirk',  if 
Joarib,  jo'a-rib,  B. 

Joash, jo'asli,  B. 

Joatham,  jo'a-tham,  B. 

Joazabdus,  jo'a-zab'dus,  B . 

Job,  iob,  B. 

Jobab,  jo'bab,  B. 

Jocasta,  jo-kas'ta,  C. 

Jochebed,  jok'e-bed,  B. 

Joda,  jo'da,  B. 

Jo  Daviess,  jo-da'vis,  M. 

Joed, jo'ed,  B. 

Joel,  io'el,  B. 

Joelah,  jo-e'ld,  B. 

Joezer,  jo-e'zer,  B. 

Jogbehah,  jog'be-ha,  B. 

Jogli,  jog'll,  B. 

Joha,  jo'ha,  B. 

Jonanan,  jo-ha'nan,  B. 

Johanna,  jo-liau'na,  if 


Johannes,  jo-han'nez,  B. 

John,  jOn,  B.  and  31. 

Joiada,  joi'a-da,  B. 

Joiakim,  joi'a-kim,  B. 

Joiarib,  joi'a-rib,  B. 

Joinville,  join'vil  or  zhwttN-vel', 


Jokdeam,  jok'dc-am,  B. 

Jokim,  jo'kim,  B. 

Jokmeam,  jok'me-am,  B. 

Jokneam,  jok'ne-am,  B. 

Jokshan,  jok'shan,  B. 

Joktan,  jok'tan,  B. 

Joktheel,  iok'the-el,  B. 

Joliba  or  Djoliba,  jol'i-ba,  if. 
Jomini,  zho-ine-ne',  if 
Jonadab,  ion'a-dab,  B. 

Jonah,  jo'na,  B. 

Jonan,  jo'nan,  B. 

Jonas,  jo'nas,  B. 

Jonathan,  jon'a-than,  B. 

Jonathas,  jon'a-thas,  B. 
Jonath-elem-rechochim,  jo'nath-e'- 
lem-re-ko'kim,  B.  ’ 

Jonkjopin  or  Jonkopin,  yon'che- 
ping,  if. 

Joppa,  jop'pa,  B. 

Jorah,  jo'ra,  B. 

Jorai,  jo'ra-i,  B. 

Joram,  jo'ram,  B. 

Jordan,  jbr'dan,  Zb  and  if 
Jordanes,  j6r-da'nez  or  jor'da-nez, 

v. 


Joribas,  j5r'i-bas;  -bus,  -bus,  B. 
Jorim,  jo'rim,  B. 

Jorkoam,  jor'ko-am,  B. 

Jornandes,  jor-nan'dez^  C. 

Jorullo  or  Xorullo,  ho-rool'yo  or  ho- 
roo'yo,  if 

Josabad,  jos'a-bad,  B. 

Josaphat,  jos'a-fat,  B. 

Josaphias,'  jos-a-ii'as,  B. 

Jose,  jo 'so,  B. 

Josedec,  -dech,  jos'e-dck,  B. 
Joseph,  jo'zef,  B. 

Josephus,  jo-se'fus,  B.  and  C. 
Joses,  jo'zez,  B. 

Joshabad,  josh'a-bad,  B. 

Joshah,  jo'sha,  B. 

Joshaphat,  josh'a-fat,  B. 
Joshaviah,  josh-a-vi'a,  B. 
Joshbekashah,  josh-bek'o-shii,  B. 
Joshua,  josh'u-a,  B. 

Josiah,  jo-si'a,  B. 

Josias,  ]o-si'as,  B. 

Josibiah,  jos-i-bi'a,  B. 

Josika,  yo'slie-ke,  if. 

Josiphiah,  jos-i-fi'a,  B. 

Josquin,  zhos-k&x',  if 
Jotbah,  jot'ba,  B. 

Jotbath,  iot'bath,  B. 

Jotbathah,  jot'ba-tha,  B. 

Jotham,  jo'tham^/i. 

Jotunheim,  j5r'toon-Mm,  X. 
Joubert,  zhbo-bar',  M. 

Jouffroy,  zlioof-frwii',  M. 

Jourdain,  zlioor-dSN',  M. 

Jourdan,  zhoor-dbN',  M. 
Jouvenet^zhoov-na',  M. 

Joux,  zhoo,  M. 

Jovianus,  jo-vi-a'nus,  C. 

Jovinus,  jo-vi'nus,  C. 

Jowett,  i’o'et,  M. 

Joza,  jo'za,  C. 

Jozabad,  joz'a-bad,  B. 

Jozachar,  joz'a-kiir,  B. 

Jozadak,  joz'a-dak,  B. 

Juan  Fernandez,  joo'an-fcr-naii'- 
dez;  Sp.  ho<>iin'fer-nan'deth,  M. 
Juan,  Saint,  sant-joo'an;  in  Sp.  San 
Juan,  san-hoo-an'  or  -hwiin',  M. 
Juarez,  hoo-a'res  or  hwii'reth,  J/. 
Juba,  ju'ba,  C. 

Jubal,  ju'bal,  B. 

Jucal,  ju'kal,  B. 

Juda,  -dah,  ju'da,  B. 

Judaea,  ju-de'a,  B.  and  C. 

Judas,  ju'das,  B. 

Jude,  jud,  B. 

Judea,  ju-de'a,  B. 


Judith,  ju'dith,  B. 

Juel,  ju'el,  B. 

Jugaiis.  ju-ga'lis,  C. 

Jugantes,  ju-gan'tez,  C. 

Jugarius,  ju-ga'rT-us,  C. 

Jugatinus,  ju-ga-ti'nus,  C. 
Juggernaut,  jug-ger-nawt',  M. 
Jugurtha,  ju-ger'tha,  C. 

Jqiuy,  hoo-hwe',  31. 

Julia,  ju'lT-a  ;  -lius,  -It-us,  B.  tf  C. 
Juliacum,  ju-li'a-kum,  C. 

Juliades,  ju-li'a-dez,  C. 

Julianus,  ju-li-a'nus,  C. 

Juliers,  znoo-le-a' ;  in  G.  Jiillch, 
yc'lik,  M. 

Julii,  ju'lT-I,  C. 

Juliobona,  ju-li-ob'o-na,  C. 
Juliobriga,  ju'li-o-bri'ga,  C. 
Juliomagus,  ju-li-om'a-gus,  C. 
Juliopolis,  jii-li-op'o-lis,  C. 

Julis,  ju'lis,  C. 

Julius,  ju'li-us,  C. 

Jullien,  zoo'le-ax'or  zhool-yaN'.jlf. 
Jumna,  jum'na,  M. 

Jungfrau,  ydbng'frow,  3f. 
Jungmann,  ydbng'man,  M. 

Junia,  ju'nl-a,  B.  and  V. 

Juniata,  ju-ni-at'a,  M. 

Juno,  ju'no,  C. 

Junonalia,  ju-no-na'lT-a,  C. 
Junones,  ju-no'nez,  C. 

Junonia,  iu-no'nT-a,  C. 

Junonicoia,  ju-no-nik'o-la,  C. 
Junonigena,  ju-no-nij'e-na,  C. 
Junot,  zhoo'no,  31. 

Jupiter,  iu'pt-t5r,  B.  and  C. 

Jura,  ju'ra,  C.  and  M. ;  in  F.  zhoo- 
rii'. 

Jushabhesed,  ju'shab-he'sed,  B. 
Jussieu,  jus-su',-  in  F.  zhoo-se-P,  31. 
Justina,  jus-ti'na,  C. 

Justinianus,  jus-tin'i-a'nus,  C. 
Justinus,  jus-ti'nus,  C. 

Justus,  jus'tus,  B. 

Jutland,  jut'land;  in  Dan.  Jylland, 
yool'laiid,  M. 

Jiittah,  jut'ta,  B. 

Juturna,  ju-ter'na,  C. 

Juvenalis,  ju-ve-na'lis,  C. 
Juventas,  ju-ven'tas,  C. 

Juverna,  ju-ver'mi,  C. 


K. 

Kaarta,  kar'tii,  31. 

Kaas,  kiis,  31. 

Kabzeel,  kab'ze-el,  B. 

Kades,  ka'dez,  B. 

Kadesh,  ka'desh ;  K.-barnea,  -bar'- 
ne-a,  B. 

Kadmiel,  kad'mi-el,  B. 
Kadmonites,  kad'mon-itz,  B. 
Kahira,  ka'he-rii  (=  Caiko),  if. 
Kairwan,  kar-wan',  3[. 

Kaisarieh,  ki-zar-e'5,  if 
Kalamazoo,  kaEa-ma-zoo',  if 
Kalisz  or  Kalisch,  kii'lish,  if. 

Kali,  kill,  if 
Kallai,  kal'la-i,  B. 

Kalmar  or  Calmar,  kal'mar,  if 
Kalooga,  Kaluga,  or  Kalouga,  kii- 
loo'ga,  if  _ 

Kalusz,  kii'loosh,  if  • 

Kamadeva.  kiitn-a-da'va,  H. 
Kamieniec  or  Kaminietz,kam-yen'- 
yets,  if 

Kampfer,  kemp'fer.  if 
Kamtchatka  or  Kamtschatka, 
kanit-shat'ka,  if 
Kanah,  ka'na,  B. 

Kanawha,  ka-naw'wa,  if 
Kandakar,  kan-da-kiir'  (=  C a. v  Da¬ 
kar),  if 

Kankakee,  kank'a-ke,  if 
Kansas,  kun'sas,  if 
Kant,  ktat  or  kant,  if 
Kantemir  or  Cantemir,  kan'te-mer, 
if 


sun,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil  ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 

B.  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E ,  Egyptian  ;  H,  Hindoo ;  if,  Modern  ;  X,  Norse.  [See  p.  692.1 
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Kara,  ka'rii,  31 
Kara-hissar,  ka'rii'his-s'dr',  31. 
Karamania  or  Caramania,  kir-a- 
ma'ne-a,  31 

Karamzin  or  Karamsin,  kii-ram- 
zen'  or  -zYn,  31. 

Kara-Soo  or  -Su  or  Karason,  kii-rii- 
soo',  31 

Kareah,  ka-re'a,  B. 

Karkaa,  kar'ka-a,  B. 

Karkor,  kar'kfir,  B. 

Karlsburg,  kiirls'bgrg;  in  O.  kiirls'- 
boorg,  M. 

Karnaim,  kar'na-im,  B. 

Kartah,  kar'ta,  B. 

Kartan,  kar'tan,  B. 

Kasan  or  Kazan,  ka-zan',  31 
Kaschau,  kash'ow;  in  Hung.  Kassa, 
kosh'shfi,  31. 

Kashgar  or  Cashgar,  kash-gar',  M. 
Kastner,  kest'ngr,  31. 

Katahdin,  ka-ta'din,  31 
Katmandoo  or  -du,  kat-man'doo,  31 
Katona,  kot'o-nfi,  31 
Katrine,  kat'ren,  31 
Kattath,  kat'tath,  B. 

Kattegat  or  Cattegat,  cat'e-gat,  31. 
Kauffmann,  kowf'man,  31 
Kaunitz,  kow'nits,  31. 

Kavanagh,  kav'a-na,  31. 

Kazan  :  see  Kasan,  31 
Kearney,  kar'nY,  31. 

Keble,  ke'bl,  31. 

Keczkem^t,  kech-kem-at',  31. 
Kedar,  ke'diir,  B. 

Kedemah,  ked'e-ma,  B. 

Kedemoth.  ked 'e-moth,  B. 

Kedesh,  ke'desh ;  K.-Napbtali. 
-naf'ta-ll,  B. 

Kehelathah,  kc-hel'a-tha,  B. 

Kehl.  kal,  31. 

Keighly,  keth'le,  31. 

Keightly,  kit'le,  31. 

Keilah,  ke'la,  B. 

Keiser,  ki'zer,  31. 

Kelaiah,  ke-la'ya,  B. 

Kelat  or  Kelatfi,  kel-at',  31. 

Kelitah,  kel'Y-ta,  B. 

Kemuel,  ke-mu'el,  B. 

Kenah,  ke'na,  B. 

Kenan,  ke'nan,  B. 

Kenath,  ke'nnth,  B. 

Kenawha,  Kenhawa, or  Kanawa,  kc- 
naw'wa,  31. 

Kenaz,  kc'naz,  B. 

Keneh  or  Qene,  ken'e,  31. 

Kenezite,  ken'ez-it,  B. 

Kenite,  ken'it,  B. 

Kennebeck,  ken'ne-bek',  31. 
Kennebunk,  ken'ne-bunk',  31. 
Kennizzites,  ken'niz-zitz,  B. 
Kentucky,  ken-tuk'Y,  31. 

Keokuk,  ke'o-kuk',  31. 
Keren-happuch,  ker-en-hap'puk,Z>. 
Kerguelen,  kerg'e-leu  ;  in  F.  kar- 
ge-loN'  31. 

Kerioth,  ke'rY-oth,  B. 

Kerman,  ker-man',  31. 

Kerner,  ker'ner  or  ker'ngr,  31. 
Keros,  ke'ros,  B. 

Keszthely,  kest-hel',  31 
Ketcho,  kech'o :  same  as  Caciiao 
and  Kesiio,  31. 

Keturah,  ke-too'rd,  B. 

Kezia,  ke-zi'a,  B. 

Keziz,  ke'ziz,  B. 

Kharkof,  Charkow,  Kharkow,  or 
Kharkov,  kar-koi',  31 
Khartoom,  -turn,  or  -toum,  kar- 
toom',  .if, 

Khem,  kem,  E. 

Kherson  or  Cherson,  kPr-son',  31 
Khiva  or  Kheeva,  ke'va,  31 
Khoozistan  or  Khuzistan,  koo-zis- 
tan',  31. 

Khorassan,  ko-ras-san',  31. 

Khuns,  kuns,  E. 

Kiakhta.  ke-ak'tii,  31. 

Kiang-Ku,  ke-ang-ku' :  same  as 
Yang-tse-kiang,  31 


\  Kibroth  -  hattaavah,  kib'roth-hat- 
ta'a-va,  B. 

Kibzaim,  kib'za-im,  B. 

Kickapoo,  kik-a-poo',  31. 
Kidderminster,  kid-der-min'etgr.J/ 
,  Kidron,  kid'ron,  B. 

;  Kief  or  Kiew,  ke-ef',  31. 

Kiel,  kel,  31 

Kilkenny,  kil-ken'nY,  3i. 

Killarney,  kil-liir'nY,  31 
Kilmarnock,  kil-mar'nok,  31. 
Kilmore,  kil-mfir',  31 
Kinah,  ki'na,  B. 

Kincardine,  king-kiir'din,  31 
Kingkitao,  king-ke-tii'o,  31 
Kinross,  kin-ros'  31 
Kintyre,  kin-tir' :  same  as  Can- 
tyke,  31 

Kiousiou  or  Kioosioo,  ke-oo'sc-oo', 
31 


Kioway,  ki-o-wa',  31. 

Kircaldy,  ker-kawl'dY  or  ker-kaw'- 
dY,  31. 

Kircher,  kYr'ker,  31. 

Kir-haraseth,  ker-li&r'a-  seth  ;  -e- 
seth,  -e-seth,  B. 

Kir-haresh,  kCr-ha'resh,  B. 
Kirheres,  ker-he'rez,  B. 

Kiriath,  kir'i-ath,  B. 

Kiriathaim,  kir'i-a-tha'im,  />. 
Kiriathiarius,  kir'i-ath'i-a'ri-us,  B. 
Kirioth,  kir'i-oth,  B. 

Kirjath,  ker'jath,  B. 

Kirjathaim,  ker-jath-a'im,  B. 
Kirjath-arba,  kgr-jath-ar'ba,  B. 
Kirjath-arim,  ker-jath-a'rim,  B. 
Kirjath-baal,  kgr-]ath-ba'al,  B. 
Kirjath-huzoth,  kgr-jath-hu'zoth,/J 
Kirjath-jearim,  ker-jath-je'a-rim,/?. 
Kirjath-sannah,  ker-jath-san'na,  B. 
Kiriath-sepher,  kgr-jath-se'i'gr,  B. 
Kirkudbright,  ker-koo'bre,  31 
Kirkwall,  kSrk-wal',  31 
Kirman  or  Kerman,  ker-man',  31 
Kisfaludy,  kisli-f5-loo'dY,  31 
Kish,  kish,  B. 

Kishi,  kish'i,  B. 

Kishion,  kish'Y-on,  B. 

Kishon,  ki'shon,  B. 

Kiskiminetas,  kis-ki-min'c-tas,  31 
Kison,  ki'son,  B. 

Kistna,  kist'na  =  Krishna,  31. 
Kithlish,  kith'lish,  B. 

Kitron,  kit'ron,  B. 

Kittatinny,  kit-ta-tin'nY,  31 
Kittim,  kit'tim,  B. 

Kiusiu  or  Kioosioo,  ke-oo'se-oo',  31 
Kiutaja,  koo-ti^a  =  Kutaiyeh,  31. 
Kizil  Irmak,  kiz/il-er'r,iak;  in  Tur¬ 
kish  kiz'il-Cr-miik',  31. 
Klagenfurth  or  Clagenfurth,  kla'- 
gen-foort',  31 

Klamet,  kla'niet  =Tlamet,  31. 
Klaproth,  kliip'rot,  31. 

Klattau,  klat'tow,  31 
Klausenburg,  klaw'zn-bSrg;  in  G. 
klow'zn-bdbrg'';  in  Hung.  Kolozs- 
var,  ko-lozh/var/',  31 
Kleber,  kla'bcr,  o/Kldber,  kla-bar', 
31 


Klenze,  klent's5,  31. 

Kneller,  nel'ler,  31 
Knisteneaux,  nis'te-no,  31 
Knolles,  iiolz,  31 
Knut,  knoot,  =  Canute,  31. 

Koa,  ko'a,  B. 

Kobell,  ko'bel,  31 
Koch,  kok,  31 

Koenigsberg,  Konigsberg,  kgn'igz- 
b§rg,  31 

Kohath,  ko'hatli;  Kohathites,  ko'- 
hath-itz,  B. 

Kohlrausch,  kol'rowsh,  31. 

Kolaiah,  kol-a-i'a,  B. 

Kolbe,  kol'bg,  31 
Kolin,  ko-len',  31 
Kolliker  or  Koelliker,  kel'le-kcr,  31. 
Kolyvan,  ko-le-van':  same  as  Rev¬ 
el,  31. 

Komorn  or  Comorn,  ko'inorn,  31. 


Kongsberg,  kongs'berg,  31 
Konieh  or  Konia,  ko'ne-a.  31. 
Konigingratz,  ke'nig-in-grets',  or 
Koniggratz,  ke'nig-grets,  31. 
Konigsberg  or  Koenigsberg,  kS'. 
nigs-berg,  31. 

Kooban,  Kouban,  or  Kuban,  koo- 
biin',  31. 

Koondooz,  Koundouz,  or  Kunduz, 

koon-dooz',  31. 

Koordistan:  see  Kurdistan,  31 
Koorile,  JCourile,  koor'el,  or  Ku.r- 
sile,  koor'sil,  31. 

Koorsk,  Koursk,  or  Kursk,  koorsk ,  31. 
Korah,  ko'ra;  Korahite,  ko'ra-it,/>. 
Korassan, Khorassan, ko-ras-siin',J/. 
Kore,  ko're,  B. 

Korhite,  kor'hlt,  B. 

Korner  or  Koerner,  ker'nSr,  31 
Koros,  ker-resh',  31. 

Kosciusko,  kos-si-us'ko;  in  Polish, 
Kosciuszko,  kosh-yoob_h'ko,  31 
Koslin  or  Coeslin,_kes-leu',  31. 
Kossuth,  kosh-slioot',  31. 

Kostroma,  kos-tro'ma,  31. 

Kotzebue,  kot'se-bu;  in  U.  kot'sC- 
boo,  31 

Kouban:  see  Kooban,  31. 

Koursk:  see  Koorsk, if. 

Kowno,  kov'no,  31. 

Koz,  koz,  B. 

Krasicki,  kra-sit'ke,  31. 
Krasnoyarsk,  Krasnoiarsk,  or  Kras- 
nojarsk,  kras-no-yarsk',  31. 

Kraus,  krows,  31 
Krause,  krow'zS,  31 
Kremnitz,  krem'nits  ;  in  Hung. 
Kbrmocz  Banya,  ker'niots-ban'- 
ye,  31 

Kreuznach,  kroits'niik,  31 
Krishna,  krish'ua, or  Kist'na,  kist'- 
na,  11.  and  31 
Kriidener,  kre'dg-n5r,  31 
Krummacher,  krd&m'mak-cr,  31. 
Kugelgem  ke'gel-gen,  31. 

Kuhn,  koon,  31 

Kuhnol  or  Kuehnoel,  kg'nel  or  ke'- 
nel,  31 

Kurdistan,  Koordistan,  or  CurdU- 
tan,  koor-dis-tan',  31 
Kurile:  see  Koorile,  31. 

Kurische  or  Curishe-Haf,  koo'rish- 

e-hiif,  31. 

Kurland:  see  Courland,  31 
Kurma,  kgr'ma,  11 
Kursk:  see  Koorsk,  31 
Kurtz  or  Kurz,  kbbrts,  31. 

Kushaiah,  kush-a'ya,  B. 

Kutaiyeh,  ku-ta'ya,  or  Koutaieh  or 
Kutaja,  koo-ti'a,  31 
Kutusof  or  Koutouzof,  koo-too'zof, 
31 

Kuvera,  koo-va'ra,  11 
Kuyp  or  Cuyp,  koip,  31 


L. 

Laadah,  la'a-da,  B. 

Laadan,  la'a-dan,  B. 

Laaland,  law'iand,  or  Lolland,  lol'- 
land,  31. 

Laarchus,  la-ar'kus,  C. 

La  Baca  or  La  Vacca,  la-vak'ka,  31. 
Laban, la'ban,  B. 

Labana,  lab'a-na,  B. 

Labarus,  lab'a-rus,  C. 

Labbe,  liib,  31 
Labdace,  lab'da-se,  C. 

Labdacides,  lab-das'i-dez,  C. 
Labdacus,  lab'da-kus,  C. 

Labeatae,  la-be-a'te;  -ates,  -a'tez, C« 
Labeo,  la'be-o,  C. 

Laberius,  lu-be'ri-us,  C. 

Laberus,  la-be'rus,  C. 

Labici,  la-bi^si ;  -bicum,  -bi'kumj 
-bicus,  -bi^kus,  C. 

Labienua,  la-bi-e'nus,  C. 

Lablache,  lii-bliish',  31 


Sin,  lame,  (dr,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term  :  Yu,  Yce ;  Sdd,  t6ne,  fir; 

B,  Biblical;  C,  Classical;  E,  Egyptian;  H,  Hindoo;  31,  Modern;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  692.] 
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Laborde,  lii-bord',  31. 

Laborini,  lab-o-ri'm,  C. 

Labotas  («  man), la-bo'tas;  (a  river), 
lab'o-tas,  V. 

Labouchere,  lii-boo-shar',  31. 
Laboulaye,  lii-boo-la',  31. 

La  Bourdonnaie,  lii-bbbr'don-na'.d/. 
Labradeus,  la-bra'dc-us,  C. 
Labrador,  iab-ra-dor',  31. 
Labrandeus,  la-bran'de-us,  C. 
Labron,  la'bron,  O. 

La  Bruyere,  lii-brC-yar',  M. 

Labycas,  la-bi'kas,  C. 

Labyrinthu3,  lab-i-rin'thus,  C. 
Lacaena,  la-se'na,  C. 

Laccadive3,  lak'ka-divz,  31. 
Lacedaemon,  las-e-de'mon,  C. 
Lacedaemonicusdas'c-de-mon'i-kus, 

Lacedas,  la-se'das,  C. 
Lacedemonians,  las'e-de-mo'ni-anz, 
B. ;  -daemonii,  -de-mo'ni-i,  or 
-daemones,  -dem'o-nez,  C. 

Lac  ipfcde,  Hi-sa-ped',  31. 

Laceria,  las-e-ri'A,  C. 

Lacerta,  la-s5r'tA,  V. 

Lacotani,  las-e-ta'ni,  C. 

Lacetania,  las-e-ta'ni-A,  C. 

Laceter,  la-se'ter,  C. 

Lachares,  lak'a-rez,  C. 

Laches,  la'kez,  C. 

Lachesis,  lak'e-sis,  C. 

Lachish,  la'kish,  Ji. 

Lachmann,  lak'man,  31. 

Laciades,  la-si'a-dez,  C. 

Lacibi,  las'i-bi,  C. 

Lacinia,  la-sin'i-a;  -ium,  -t-uin,  C. 
Laciniensis,  la-sin'i-en'sis,  C. 
Lackawanna,  lak-a-won'na,  31. 
Lackawaxen,  lak-a-waks'en,  31. 
Laco,  la'ko,  C. 

Lacobriga,  lak-o-bri'ga,  C. 

La  Condamine,  la-kON-dii-inen',  31. 
Lacones,  la-ko'nez,  C. 

Laconia,  la-ko'ni-a;  Laconica,  la- 
kon'i-ka,  C. 

Lacrates,  lak'ra-tez,  C. 

Lacroix,  la-krwii',  M. 

Lactantius,  lak-tan'shi-us,  C. 
Lactuca,  lak-tu'ka,  C. 

Lactucinus,  lak-tu-si'nus,  C. 
Lacunus,  la-ku'nus,  B. 

Lacydes,  las'i-dez  or  la-si'dez,  C. 
Lacydon,  las'i-don,  C. 

Ladakh,  la-dak',  M. 

Ladan,  la'dan,  Ji. 

Ladas,  la'das,  C. 

Lade,  la'dc,  C. 

Ladocea,  lad-o-se'a,  C. 

Ladislas,  lad'is-las,  or  Ladislaus, 
lad-is-la'us,  M. 

Ladoga,  lad'o-ga,  M. 

Ladonis,  la-do'nis,  C. 

Ladrones,  la-dronz';  in  Sp.  lad-ro'- 
nes,  M. 

Laea,  la-e'a,  C. 

Lael,  la'el,  li. 

Laelia,  le'li-a;  -lius,  -li-us,  C. 
Lselianus,  le-li-a'nus,  C. 

Laenas,  le'nas,  C. 

Laennec,  liin-nek',  31. 

Laepa  Magna,  le'pa-mag/na,  C. 
Laertes,  la-€r'tez,  C. 

Laertiades,  la-cr-ti'a-dez,  C. 
Laertius,  la-Sr'shi-us,  C. 

Laestrygon,  les-tri'gon,  C. 
Laestrygones,  les-tng'o-nez,  C. 

Laeta,  le'ta;  Laetus,  -tus,  C. 

Laevi,  le'vi,  C. 

Laevinus,  le-vi'nus,  C. 

La^Fayette  or  Lafayette,  lii-fa-et', 

LaflBitte,  laf-fft'  or  la-fet',  31. 

La  Fontaine,  la-fSn-tan';  in  F.  lii- 
fOx-ten',  M. 

La  Fourche,  la-foorsh',  31. 

Lagaria,  la-ga'rT-a,  C. 

Lagia,  la'jT-a,  C. 

Lagides,  liii'i-dez,  C. 

Laginia,  laj-i-ni'a,  C. 


\  Lagny,  lan-ye',  M. 

Lago  dl  Como,  la'go-de-ko'mo,  M. 
Lago  Maggiore,  la'go-miid-jo'ra,  31. 
|  La  Grange,  la-granj',  M. 

\  La  Guira,  lii-gwi'ra,  31. 

Laguna  del  Madre,  la-goo'na-del- 
mad'ra,  31. 

Lagus,  la'gus,  C. 

Lagusa,  la-gu'sa,  C. 

Lagyra,  la-ji'ra,  C. 

Lahad,  la'had,  B. 

Lahairoi,  la-ha'roi,  B. 

La  Harpe  or  Laharpe,  la-hiirp'  or 
la-arp',  31. 

La  Haye,  lii-ha',  31. 

Lahire,  la-her'  or  lii-er',  31. 
Lahmam,  la'mam,  B. 

Lahmi,  la'mi,  B. 

Lahn,  Ian,  31. 

Lahore,  lii-hor',  31. 

Lahsa  or  Lachsa,  lii'sii :  same  as 
Hajak,  31. 

La  Huerta,  lii-wer'tii,  31. 

Laiades,  la-i'a-dez,  C. 

Laias,  la'yas,  C. 

Laibach  or  Laybach,  ll'biik,  31. 
Laing,  lung,  31. 

Lais,  la'is,  C. 

Laish,  la'ish,  B. 

Laius,  la'vus,  C. 

Lakshmi,  laksh'mi,  11. 

Lakum,  la'kum,  B. 

Lalage,  lal'a-je,  C. 

Laland  :  same  as  Laaland,  31. 
Laletania,  lal-e-ta'nT-a,  C. 

Lalisus,  la-li'sus,  C. 

Lally-Tollendal,  lal-le'tol-lou-diil', 
31. 

Lamachus,  lam'a-kus,  C. 

La  Mancha,  la-nmn'cliii,  31. 

La  Marche,  lii-miirsh',  31. 

La  Marmora,  la-mar'mo-ra,  31. 
Lamarque,  la-miirk',  31. 

Lamartine,  lii-mar-ten',  31. 
Lamballe,  ioN-bal',  3/. 

Lambayeque,  lam-bt-n'ka,  31. 
Lambeca,  lam-be'ka,  C. 

Lambrani,  lam-bra'ni,  (  '. 

Lambrica,  lam-bri'ka,  C. 

Lamea,  la-me'a,  C. 

Lamech,  la'mek,  B. 

Lamedon,  lam'e-don,  C. 

Lamego,  la-ma'go,  31. 

La  Mennais  or  Lamennais,  la-ma- 
na',  31. 

Lametini,  lam-e-ti'ni.  C. 

Lametus,  la-me'tus,  V. 

Lami,  la'nie,  31. 

Lamia,  la'nii-a;  -miae,  -mi-e,  C. 
Lammermuir,  lani'mSr-moor,  31. 
Lamoriciere,  la'mo-rc'sc-ar',  31. 
Lamothe,  la-mot',  31.  _ 

La  Motte-FouqueJa-inot-foo'ka',^/. 
Lamouroux.  lii-inoo-roo',  31. 
Lampadius,  lam-pa'di-us,  C. 
Lampea,  lam-pe'a,  C. 

Lampedo,  lam-pe'do,  C. 

Lampetia,  lam-pe-ti'a,  C. 

Lampeto,  lam'pe-to,  C. 

Lampia,  lam-pi'a,  C. 

Lampitie,  lam-pi'shi-e,  C. 

Lamponea,  lam-po-ne'a,  or  Lampo- 
nia,  lam-po-ni'a  or  -po'nY-a.  C. 
Lampridius  Allius,  lam-pridd-us-c'- 
li-us,  C. 

Lamprocles,  lam'pro-klez,  C. 
Lamprus,  lam'prus,  C. 

Lampsacus,  lamp'sa-kus;  -sachum, 
-sa-kum,  C. 

Lampteria,  lamp-te'ri-a,  C. 

Lamus,  la'mus,  C. 

Lamyrus,  lam'i-rus,  C. 

Lanai,  la'nl,  or  Ranai.  ra'nT,  31. 
Lanarkshire,  lan'ark-sher,  31. 
Lanassa.  la-nas'sa,  C. 

Lancashire,  lank'a-sh§r,3/ . 
Lancaster,  lank'as-tSr,  31. 

Lancea,  lau-se'a,  C. 

Lancerota,  lan-ser-o'ta,  or  Lanza- 
rote,  lan-thti-ro'ta,  31. 


Lancia,  lan'shi-a,  C. 

Lanciano,  liin-clni'no,  31. 

Landaif,  more  prop.  Llandaff,  lan- 
daf',  31. 

Landau  or  Landaw,  liin'dow,  31. 
Landes,  loNd,  31. 

Landsberg,  lands'berg;  inG.  Hints'- 
berg,  31. 

Landscrona,  landz'kioo-na,  31. 
Landshut,  landz'hbot;  in  G.  Hints'- 
hoot,  31. 

Lanfranc,  lox-frox',  31. 

Langeac,  lQx-zhak',  31. 

Langeland,  lang'e-liind,  or  Lang- 
land,  lang'land,  31. 

Langensalza,  lang'en-salts'ii,  31. 
Langholm,  lang'um,  31. 

Langia,  lan-ji'a,  C. 

Langobardi,  lan-go-bar'di,  C. 
Langres,  loNg’r,  31. 

Languedoc,  lox/ge-dok',  31. 

Lannes,  l&n  or  liin,  31. 

Lantier,  lon-te-a',  31. 

Lanuvini,  lan-u-vi'ni,  C. 

Lanuvium,  la-nu'vi-um,  C. 
Lanzarote:  see  Lancerota. 
Laocoon,  la-ok'o-on,  C. 

Laocoosa,  la-ok'o-o'sa,  C. 

Laodamas,  la-od'a-mas,  C. 
Laodamia,  la-od'a-mi'a,  C. 

Laodice,  la-od'i-se,  C. 

Laodicea,  la-od'i-se 'a;  -ceans, -sc'- 
anz,  B. 

Laodicea,  larod'i-se'a;  -cene,  -se'ne, 
C. 


Laodochus,  la-od'o-kus,  C. 
Laogonus,  la-og'o-nus,  G. 

Laogoras,  la-og'o-ras;  -ore,  -o-re,  C. 
Laomache,  la-om'a-ke,  €. 
Laomedes,  la-o-me'dez,  C. 
Laomedia,  la'o-me-di'a,  C. 
Laomedon,  la-om'e-don,  C. 
Laomedonteus,  la-om'e-don-te'ur., C. 
Laomedontiadae,  la-om'e-dou-ti'a- 
drn;  -adez,  -a-dez,  C. 

Laomenes,  la-om'e-nez,  C. 

Laon,  lii-ON',  31. 

Laonice,  la-o-ni'se,  C. 

Laonome,  la-on'o-me,  C. 
Laophon,_la'o-fon,  C. 

Laos,  la'os,  31. 

Laothoe,  la-oth'o-e;  -oes,  -o-ez,  C. 
Lapathus,  lap'a-thus,  C. 

La  Paz,  lii-piiz';_i?4  Sp.  la-path',  31. 
La  Perouse,  la-pa-rooz'.  31. 
Lapethus,  la-pe'tlius,  V. 

Laphaes,  laf'a-ez,  C. 

Laphria,  la'fri-a,  C. 

Laphystium,  la-fis'ti-um,  C. 
Lapicini,  lap-T-sl'ni,  C. 

Lapidei,  la-pid'e-i;  -eus,  -e-us,  C. 
Lapidoth,  lup'i-doth,  B. 

Lapithae,  lap'i-the,  C. 

Lapithaeum,  lap-i-the'um,  C. 
Laplace,  la-plass',  31. 

La  Plata,  lii-pla'ta,  31. 

Laprius.  la'pri-us,  C. 

La  Puebla  or  La  P.  de  los  Angeles, 
la-pweb'la-da-lOs-ang'liel-es,  3/. 
Lara,  la'ra,  or  Laranda,  la-ran'da, 
C. 


Laredo,  in  Spain,  la-ra'do;  in  Texas, 
la-ra'do,  31. 

Larentia,  la-rcn'shT-u.,  C. 

Lares,  la'rez,  C. 

Larica,  l&r'i-ka,  C- 
Larina,  la-ri'na;  -nas,  -nas;  -ne,  -ne, 
C. 

Larinates,  ISr-i-na'tez,  C. 
Larinum.la-ri'num  or  lar'Y-num,C. 
Larissa,  la-ris'sa,  C.  and  31. 
Larissenus,  lfir-is-se'nus,  C’. 
Larissus,  la-ris'sus  or  l&r'is-sus,  C. 


Laristan,  Hir-is-tan',  31. 

Larius,  la'ri-us,  C. 

La  Rochejaquelein  or  -jacuelin,  la- 
rosh'zhiik-llix',  31. 

Larnica,  Hir'ni-ka,  31. 

Larolum.  lhr'o-lum,  C. 

Laronia,  la-ro'ni-a,  C. 


son,  cflbe,  full;  moon,  foot ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  ttien,  boNbox,  chair,  get. 
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LARREY 


LEUCEAS 


Larrey,  l&r're  or  lii-ra',  31. 
Lartidius,  liir-tid'i-us,  C. 

Lartius,  lar'shi-us,  C. 

Lartolaeetae,  lar'to-le-e'te,  C. 
Larymna,  la-rim'na,  C. 

La  Salle,  la-sal',  31. 

Las  Casas,  las-kii'siis,  31. 

Las  Cases,  las-kiiz',  31. 

Lasea,  la-se'a,  B. 

Lasha,  la'slia,  B. 

Lasharon,  la-sha'ron,  B. 

Las  Palmas,  las-pal'miis,  31. 

Lassa  or  H  lassa,  h’las'sii,  31. 
La3sia,  las'sht-a,  C._ 

Lasthenes,  las'the-nez,  B.  and  C. 
Lasthenia,  las-the-ni'a,  C. 

Lasus,  la'sus,  C. 

Latakia,  lii-ta-ke'a,  or  Ladikia,  la- 
de-ke'a,  31. 

Latera,  lat'e-ra,  C. 

Lateranus,  lat-e-ra'nus,  C. 
Laterium,  la-te'ri-uin,  C. 

Latham,  la'thum,  31. 

Lathyrus,  lath'i-rns,  C. 

Latialis,  la-shi-a'lis;  -aris,  -a'ris,  C. 
Latinse,  la-ti'ne;  -ni,  -ni;  -nua,  -nus, 
C. 

Latium,  la'sht-um,  C. 

Latohius,  la-to'bi-us,  C. 

Latobrigi,  lat-o-bri'ji,  C. 

Latoia,  Ta-to'ya,  C. 

Latoides,  la-to'i-dez,  C. 

Latois,  la-to'is,  C. 

Latomiae,  la-to'mi-e,  C. 

Latona,  la-to'na,  C. 

Latopolis,  la-top'o-lis,  C. 

Latorea,  lat-o-re'a,  C. 

Latorici,  lat-o-ri'si  or  la-t3i'T-sI,  C. 
Latour,  lii-toor',  31. 

Latous,  la-to'us,  C. 

Latreille,  la-tral'  or  -tray’',  31. 
Latrobe,  la-tr5b',  Jf. 

Lattakoo,  lat-ta-koo',  31. 

Latumiae,  la-tu'mi-e,  C. 

Lauban,  low'biin,  31. 

Laudamia,  law-da-mi'a,  C. 
Lauderdale,  law'der-dal,  31. 
Laudon  or  Loudon,  low'dun,  M. 
Lauenburg,  low'en-berg  or  -bobrg, 
31. 


Laugona,  low'go-na,  C. 

Launceston,  Ians' ton,  31. 

Laura,  law'ra,  C. 

Laureacum,  law-re'a-kum,  C. 
Laureas,  law're-as,  C. 

Laurentaiia,  law-rcn-ta'li-a,  C. 
Laurentes,  law-ren'tez,  C. 
Laurentia,law-ren'sht-a;  -tius,  -sht- 
us,  C. 

Laurentini,  law-ren-ti'ni,  C. 
Laurentum,  law-ren'tuin,  C. 
Laureolus,  law-re'o-lus,  C. 

Laurion,  law'rt-on  or  law-rl'on,  C. 
Lauron,  law'ron,  C. 

Laus,  la'us,  C. 

Lausanne,  lo-zan',  31. 

Lausus,  law'sus,  C. 

Lauterbr unnen ,  low  ' t6 r-brocm'ne n , 
or  Lauterbrunn,  low'ter-brdon7, 


31. 


Lautium,  law'shi-um,  C. 

Lavacca,  la-vak'ka,  or  La  Baca,  31. 
Laval,  liv-viil',  31. 

Lavater,  lii-vii'ter  or  lii-vil-tar',  31. 
Laverna,  la-ver'na,  C. 

Lavernium,  la-ver'ni-um,  C. 
Lavinia,  la-vin'i-a,  C. 

Lavinium,  la-vin'i-uin,o;-  Lavinum,  i 
-vi'uum,  C. 

Lavoisier,  lii-vwa/ze-a'  31. 

Lavoro,  la-vo'ro,  31. 

Layard,  la'iird,  31. 

Laybach  or  Laibach,  li'biik;  in  Il¬ 
lyrian,  Lublana,  loo-bla'nii,  31. 
Lazarus,  laz'a-rus,  B.  and  C. 
Leades,  le'a-dez,  C. 

Leasna,  le-e'na,  C. 

Leah,  le'a,  li. 

Leamington,  lem'ing-tun,  31. 
Leander,  le-an'der,  C. 
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Leanira,  le-a-ni'ra,  C. 

Leanitae.  le-a-ni'te,  C. 

Leannoth,  le-an'noth,  B. 

Learchus,  le-ar'kus,  C. 

Lebadea,  leb-a-de'a;  -dia,  -di'a,  C. 
Lebana,  -nah,  leb'a-na,  li. 

Lebanon,  leb'a-non,  B.  and  31. 
Lebaoth,  leb'a-oth,  B. 

Lebbaeus,  -beus,  leb-be'us,  B. 
Lebedus,  leb'e-dus;  -dos,  -dos,  C. 
Lebena,  le-be'na,  C. 

Lebeuf,  le-buf',  31. 

Lebinthos  or  -bynthos,  le-biu'thos, 
C. 

Leblanc,  le-blbx',  31. 

Leblond,  le-bloN',  31. 

Lebonah,  le-bo'na,  B. 

Lo  Brun  or  Lebrun,  le-bru.v',  31. 
Lecah,  le'ka,  B. 

Lecce,  let'clia,  31. 

Lech,  lek,  31. 

Lechaeum,  le-ke'um,  C. 

Le  Clerc  or  Leclerc,  lc-klar',  31. 
Lecomte,  le-koNt',  31. 

Leconte,  le-koNt',  31. 

Lectoure,  lek-toor',  31. 

Leda,  le'da,  C. 

Ledaea,  le-de'a,  C. 

Ledru-Rollin,  lC-dru'rol-lax',  31. 
Lefebvre,  le-fevr'  or  le-favr',  31. 
Legar6,  le-gre',  31.  . 

Legendre,  le-zhoxd  r' or  lc-jen'- 
der,  31. 

Leger,  la-zha',  31. 

Leghorn,  leg-h6rn' or  leg'horn;  in 
It.  Livorno,  le-vor'no,  31. 
Legnago,  len-yii'go,  31. 

Legnano,  len-yii'no,  31. 

Legrand,  le-grox',  31. 

Leh  or  Lei,  la,  31. 

Lehabim,  le'lia-bim,  B. 

Lehi,  le'hi,  II. 

Lehigh,  le'hi,  31. 

Leibnitz  or  Leibniz,  lib'nits,  31. 
Leicester,  les'ter,  31. 

Leiden  or  Leyden,  li'dn,  31. 

Leigh,  le,  31. 

Leighton,  le'tun  or  la'tun,  31. 
Leiningen,  li'ning-en1  JL 
Leinster,  lin'ster  or  len'ster,  31. 
Leipsic.  lip'sik;  in  G.  Leipzig,  lip'- 
tsig,  31. 

Leiria  or  Leyria,  lii-re'a,  31. 

Leith,  leth,  31. 

Leitmeritz,  lit'mer-its,  or  Leutmer- 
itz,  loit'mer-its,  31. 

Leitrim,  le'trim,  31. 

Leitus,  le'i-tus,  C. 

Leixlip,  las'lip,  31. 

Lelegeis,  lel-c-Je'is,  C. 

Leleges,  lel'e-jez,  C. 

Lelex,  le'leks,  C. 

Lemaistre,  le-matr',  31. 

Lemannus,  le-man'nus,  C. 

Le  Mans,  le-mbx',  31. 

Lemanus,  le-ma'nus,  C. 

Lemberg,  lem'berg;  in  G.  lem'berg; 

in  Polish ,  Lwow,  lwof,  31. 
Lemoine,  le-mwiin'  or  le-moin',  31. 
Le  Monnier  or  Lemonnier,  le-moid- 
ne-a',  31. 

Lemovices,  lem-o-vi'sez  or  le-niov'- 
Y-sez,  C. 

Lemovii,  le-mo'vi-T,  C. 

Lempriere,  lem'prl-er  or  lem-prer', 
31. 

Lemuel,  lem'u-el,_Z>. 

Lemures,  lem'u-rez,  C. 

Lemuria,  le-mu'ri-a,  C. 

Lena,  le'na;  in  Russ,  la'na,  31. 
Lenaeus,  le-ne'us,  C. 

Lenawee,  len'a-we,  31. 

Lenclos  or  L’Enclos,  lox-klo',  31. 
Lenfant  or  L’Enfant,  Ion-Ion',  31. 
Lenni-Lennap^,  len'ne-len-na'pa, 

Lenoir,  le-nor'  or  le-nwar',  31. 
Lentini,  len-te'ne,  31. 

Lentulus,  len'tu-lus,  C. 

Leo,  le'o,  C. 


Leobotes,  le-ob'o-tez  or  le-o-bo'  toz. 
C. 

Leocadia,  le-o-ka'dT-a,  C. 

Leocedes,  le-o-se'dez,  C. 

Leochares,  le-ok'a-rez,  C. 
Leocorion,  le-o-ko'ri-on,  C. 
Leocrates,  le-ok'ra-tez,  C. 
Leodamas,  le-od'a-mas,  C. 
Leodocus,  le-od'o-kus,  C. 

Leogane,  la-o-giin',  31. 

Leogoras,  le-og'o-ras;  -orus,  -o-rus, 
C. 

Leoides,  le-o'i-dez,  C. 

Leominster,  in  Amer.  lem'in-ster ; 

in  Eng.  lein'ster,  31. 

Leon,  le'on;  in  Sjj.  la-on',  31. 
Leona,  le-o'na,  C. 

Leoni,  la-o'ne,  31. 

Leonida,  le-on'i-da ;  -idas,  -i-das ; 

-ides,  -i-dez,  C. 

Leonnatus,  le-on-na'tus,  C. 
Leontichus,  le-on'ti-kus,  C. 
Leontini,  le-on-ti'ni,  C. 

Leontium,  le-on'shl-um,  C. 
Leontocephale,  le  -  on'to  -  sef 'a-le  j 
-alus,  -a-lus,  C. 

Leontomenes,  le-on-tom'e-nez,  C. 
Leontopolis,  le-on-top'o-lis,  C. 
Leontopolites,  le-on/to-po-li'tez,  C. 
Leophanes,  le-of'a-nez,  C. 
Leophron,  le'o-fron  or  le-o'iron,  C. 
Leoprepes,  le-op're-pez,  C. 

Leos,  le'os,  C. 

Leosthenes,  le-os'the-nez,  C. 
Leostratus,  le-os'tra-tus^  C. 
Leotychides,  le-o-tik'i-dez,  C. 
Leouwarden,  le'wiir-dn,  31. 
Lepanto,  le-pkn'to  or  la'piin-to,  31. 
Lephyrium,  le-ftr't-um,  C. 

Lepida,  lep'i-da;  -idus,  -T-dus,  C. 
Lepinus,  le-pi'nus,  C. 

Lepontii,  le-pon'sht-i,  C. 

Leprea,  le'pre-a  ;  -preos,  -pre-os; 
-preon,  -pre-on;  -preum,  -pre-um, 
C. 

Leptines,  lep'ti-nez,  C. 

Lerici,  la're-che  or  ler'e-che,  31. 
Lerida,  ler'e-da,  31. 

Lerina,  le-ri'na,  C. 

Lero,  le'ro;  -ros,  -ros,  C. 

Leroux,  le-roo',  31. 

Lerwick,  ISr'ik,  31. 

Le  Sage  or  Lesage,  le-siizh',  ,1/. 

Les  Andelys,  la-zt)Nd-le',  3l. 
Lesbodes,  les'bo-dez,  C. 

Lesbonax,  les-bo'naks,  C. 
Lesbonicus,  les-bo-ni'kus,  C. 
Lesbous,  les-bo'us,  C. 

Les  Gonaives,  la-go-niv',  31. 
Leshem,  le'shem,  B. 

Lesina,  les'e-na.  Jf. 

Les  Martigues,  la-niar-teg',  31. 
Lespinasse  or  L'Espinasse,  les-pc- 
niis',  31. 

L’Estrange,  les-tranj',  31. 
Lestrygones,  les-trig'o-nez,  C. 
Lestwithiel  or  Lostwithiel,  lest-  or 
lost-with'el,  31. 

L’Estoile,  la-tvml',  31. 

Le  Sueur,  le-soor';  in  F.  15-swSr', 
;  31. 

Lesura,  les'u-ra  or  le-su'ra,  C. 
Lethaeus,  le-the'us,  C. 

Lethe,  le'tlie,  C. 

Letogenes,  le-toj'e-nez,  C. 

Letreus,  le'tre-us  or  le'trUs,  C. 
Letrini,  le-tri'ni,  C. 

Lettus,  let'tus,  B. 

Letus,  le'tus,  C. 

Letushim,  le-tu'shim,  B. 

Leuca,  lu'ka,  C. 

Leucadia,  lu-ka'dl-a.  =■  Santa 
Mauka,  31. 

Leucani,  lu-ka'ni,  C. 

Leucas,  lu'kas,  C. 

Leucaspis,  lu-kas'pis,  C. 

Leucata,  lu-ka'tii ;  -te,  -te;  -tos, 
-tez,  C. 

Leuce,  lu'se;  -cl,  -si,  C. 

Leuceas,  lu'se-as,  C. 


5m,  fame,  lar,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  In,  Ice ;  5dd,  tone,  Or  ; 

B,  Biblical;  C,  Classical;  E,  Egyptian;  11,  Hindoo;  31,  Modern;  JV,  Norse.  [See  p.  692.] 


LEUCHTENBERG- 


LOGOTHETES 


Leuchtenberg,  loik'ten-berg',  31. 
Leucippe,  lu-sip'pe,  C. 

Leucippides,  lu-sip'pi-dez,  C. 
Leucippus,  lu-sip'pus,  C. 
Leucocomas,  lu-kok'o-mas,  C. 
Leucogaei,  lu-ko-je'i,  C. 

Leucolithi,  lu-kol'l-thl,  C. 

Leucolla,  lu-kol'la,  C. 

Leucolophas,  lu-kol'o-fas  ;  -ophus, 
-o-fus,  C. 

Leucon,  lu'kon,  C. 

Leucone,  lu-ko'ne;  -nes,  -nez,  C. 
Leuconicus,  lu-kon'i-kus,  C. 
Leuconoe,  lu-kon'o-e,  C. 
Leuconotus,  lu-kon'o-tus,  C. 
Leucopetra,  lu-kop'e-tra,  V. 
Leucophryne,  lu-ko-fri'ne,  or  -na, 
-mi,  C. 

Leucophrys,  lu'ko-fris,  C. 
Leucopolis,  lu-kop'o-lis,  C. 

Leucos,  lu'kos,  C. 

Leucosia,  lu-ko'shi-ii,  C. 

Leucosyri,  lu-kos'Y-ri,  C. 

Leucosyrii,  lu-ko-sYr'T-T,  C. 
Leucothea,  lu-ko'the-4,  C. 
Leucothoe^  lu-koth'o-e,  C. 

Leuctra,  liik'tra;  -trum,  -trum,  C. 
Leucus,  lu'kus,  C. 

Leucyanias,  lu-shi-a'ni-as,  C. 
Leummim,  le-um'mim,  1>. 
Leutmeritz,  loit'mer-its :  same  as 
Leitmeritz,  31 

Leutschau,  loit'show ;  in  llung. 

Locse,  lo-cha',  M. 

Leutychides,  lu-tik'i-dez,  C. 
Leuwenhoek,  loo'en-hdbk ;  in  D. 

lC'ven-hook,  M. 

Levaci,  le-va'si,  C. 

Levana,  le-va'na,  C. 

Levant,  le-vant',  M. 

Leven,  Loch,  lok-lev'en,  M. 

Lever,  le'vSr,  31 

Leverrier,  le-ver'ri-er  or  le-va're-a', 
M. 

Levi,  le'vi,  B. 

Leviathan,  le-vi'a-than,  B. 

Levis,  le'vis,  B. 

L8visac,  la-ve-ziik',  31 
Levite,  le'vlt,  B. 

Levites,  le-vi'tez,  C. 

Levitical,  le-vit'ik-al,  B. 

Leviticus,  le-vit'i-kus,  B. 

Levoni,  le-vo'ni,  C. 

Lexianae,  leks-i-a'ne,  C. 

Lewes,  lu'es,  M. 

Lewisham,  lu'ish-um,  31 
Lexiphanes,  leks-if'a-nez,  C. 
Lexobii,  leks-o'bt-T;  -vii,  -vT-i,  C. 
Leyden  or  Leiden,  li'-  or  la'dn,  31 
L’Hopital  or  L’Hospital,  lo-pe-tal', 
.1/ . 

Liagore,  li-ag'o-re,  C. 

Liampo,  le-am'po:  same  as  Nixo- 
Po,  M. 

Libadia,  lib-a-de'ii:  same  as  Liva- 
dia,  M. 

Libanae,  lib'a-ne,  C. 

Libanius,  li-ba'ni-us,  C. 

Libanus,  lib'a-nus,  /!.  and  C. 
Libentina.  lib-en-ti'na,  C. 

Liber,  li'bSr,  C. 

Libera,  lib'e-ra,  C. 

Liberalia,  lib-e-ra'li-a,  C. 

Liberi,  le'ba-re,  M. 

Liberia,  li-be'ri-a,  M. 

Liberini,  lib-e-ri'ni,  C. 

Libertas,  li-ber'tas,  C. 

Libertines,  lib'er-tinz,  B. 

Libethra,  li-be'thra,  C.  _ 
Libethrides,  li-beth'ri-dez,  C. 

Libici,  lib'Y-sT,  C. 

Libisosona,  lib-i-sos'o-na,  C. 
Libitina,  lib-i-ti'na,  C. 

Libnah,  lib'na ;  -ni,  -ill ;  -nites, 
-nltz,  B. 

Libo,  li'bo,  C. 

Libon,  li'bon,  C. 

Libonotus,  li-bon'o-tus,  C. 
Libophoenices,  lib'o-fe-ni'sez,  C. 
Libora,  lib'o-ra,  C. 

siln,  cube,  full ;  moon 
B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  1 
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Libourne,  le-boorn',  31 
Liburna,  li-ber'mi,  C. 

Liburnia,  li-b5r'ni-a,  C. 

Liburnides,  li-ber'ni-dez,  C. 
Liburnus,  li-ber'nus,  C. 

Libya,  lib'i-ii,  B.  and  C. 

Libyans,  lib'i-anz,  B. 

Libyci,  lib'i-si,  C. 

LibycumMare,  lib'i-kum-ma're,C. 
j  Libycus,  lib'i-kus,  C. 
Libyphoenices,  lib'i-fe-m'sgz,  C. 
Libys,  li'bis,  C. 

Libyssa,  li-bis'sa,  C. 

Libystinus,  lib-is-ti'nus,  C. 

Licates,  li-ka'tez,  C. 

Lichades,  lik'a-dez,  C. 

Lichas,  li'kas,  C. 

Liches,  li'kez,  C. 

Lichfield,  lich'feld,  M. 

Lichtenau,  lik'ten-ow,  M. 
Lichtenberg.  lik'ten-bGrg,  M. 
Lichtenfels,  lik'ten-fels7,  M. 
Lichtenstein,  lik'ten-stin,  or  Liech¬ 
tenstein,  lek'ten-stin,  M. 
Lichtwehr,  likt'var,  M. 

Licinia,  li-sin'f-a;  -ius,  -f-us,  C. 
Liciniani,  lis'T-ni-a'ni,  C. 

Licinus,  lis'i-nus,  C. 

Licymnius,  li-sim'ni-us,  C. 

Liddell,  lid'del,  M. 

Lieber,  le'ber,  M. 

Liebig,  le'big,  M. 

Liebris,  li-e'bris,  C. 

Li^ge,  lej ;  in  F.  le-azh';  in  D. 
Luyk  or  Luik,  loik;  in  G.  Liittich, 
ISt'tik,  3J. 

Liegnitz,  leg'nitz,  M. 

Lier,  ler;  in  F.  Lierre,  le-ar',  31. 
Ligarius,  li-ga'ri-us,  C. 

Ligea,  li-je'a,  C. 

Liger,  li'jer,  C. 

Ligoras.  lig'o-ras,  C. 

Ligures,  lig'u-rez,  C. 

Liguria,  li-gu'rf-a,  C. 

Ligurinus,  lig-u-ri'nus,  C. 

Ligus,  li'gus,  C. 

Ligusticum  Mare,  li-gus'ti  -  kum- 
ma're,  C.  ' 

Ligye,  li.j'i-e,  C. 

Liimfiord  or  Lymfiord,  lem-fe-ord', 
M. 

Likhi,  lik'hi,  B. 

Lilsea,  li-le'a,  C. 

Lille  or  Lisle,  lei,  3f. 

Lilybaeum,  lil-i-be'um,  C. 

Lilybe,  lil'i-be,  C. 

Lima  (in  Peru),  le'ma;  (m  U.  S.) 
li'ma,  31. 

Limsea,  li-me'a;  -maeas,  -me 'as,  C.  < 
Limborch,  lim'bork,  or  Limborg, 
lim'borg,  31. 

Limburg,  ’  lim^berg ;  in  F.  Lim- 
bourg,  lax-boor',  3f. 

Limenetis,  lim-e-ne'tis,  C. 

Limenia,  li-me'nY-a,  C. 

Limenotis,  lim-e-no'tis,  C. 
Limenterus,  li-men'te-rus,  C. 
Limentinus,  lim-en-ti'nus,  C. 
Limera,  li-me'ra,  C. 

Limerick,  lim'er-ik,  31. 

Limetanus,  lim-e-ta'nus,  C. 
Limnaeum,  lim-ne'um,  C. 

Limnatis,  lim-na'tis,  C.  _ 
Limnegenes,  lim-nej'e-nez,  C. 
Limnetes,  lim-ne'tez,  C. 

Limniades,  lim-ni'a-dcz,  C. 
Limnorea,  lim-no-re'a,  C. 

Limoges,  le-mozh',  31. 

Limon,  li'mon,  C. 

Limone,  li-mo'ne,  C. 

Limoniades,  lim-o-ni'a-dez,  C. 
Limonum,  li-mo'num  or  lim'o- 
num,  C. 

Limousin,  le-moo-sax',  M. 

Limyra,  lim'i-ra,  C- 
Linacre,  lin'a-k5r,  3f. 

Linares,  le-nii'res,  .1/. 

Lincasii,  lin-ka'shY-T  or  lin-ka-sl'l, 
C. 

Lincoln,  link'un,  31. 


Lindia,  lin'dY-a;  -dius,  -dt-us,  C. 
Lingard,  liitg'gard,  31. 

Lingones,  lin'go-nez  ;  -gonus,  -go- 
nus,  C. 

Lingonicus,  lin-gon'i-kus,  C. 
Linkoping  or  Linkjoping,  lin'chC- 
ping,  31. 

Linlithgow,  lin-lith'go,  31. 

Linne,  Iin-na';  in  L.  Linnaeus,  lin- 
nc'us,  31. 

Linnell,  lin'nel,  31. 

Linterna  Palus,  lin-ter'na-pa'lus,  C. 
Linternum,  lm-ter'num,  V. 

Lintz  or  Linz,  lints,  M. 

Linus,  li'nus,  B.,  C.,  and  31. 

Liodes,  li-o'dez,  C. 

Lipara,  lip'a-ra ;  -are,  -a-re  ;  -aris, 
-a-ris;  -arus,  -a-rus,  C. 

Lipari,  lip'a-re  or  le'pii-re,  31. 
Liphephile,  li-fef'i-le,  C. 

Lipiritani,  lip'i-ri-ta'ni,  C. 
Lipodorus,  lip-o-do'rus,  C. 

Lippe,  lip'pe;  L.-Detmold,  -det'- 
molt;  L.-Schauenburg,  -show'en- 
bddrg  or  -berg,  31. 

Lippincott,  lip'pin-kut,  3[. 
Liquentia,  li-kwen'sht-a,  C. 

Lirinus,  li-ri'nus,  C. 

Lirione,  li-ri'o-ne,  C. 

Liriope,  li-ri'o-pe,  U. 

Liris,  li'ris,  C. 

Lisbon,  liz'bun;  in  Pg.  Lisboa,  les- 
bo'ii,  31. 

Lisinae,  lis'i-ne,  C. 

Lisle  or  Lille,  lei,  3f. 

Lissa,  lis'sa;  in  Polish  Leszno,  lesh'- 
no,  3[. 

Liszt,  list,  31. 

Litabrum,  lit'a-brum,  C. 

Litana,  li-ta'na,  C. 

Litavicus,  li-tav'i-kus,  C. 

Liternium,  lit-er-ni'um,  C. 
Liternum,  li-ter'num,  C. 

Lithrus,  li'tlirus,  C. 

Lithuania,  lith-u-a'nY-a,  31. 

Litiz,  lit'its,  31. 

Litomachus,  li-tom'a-kus,  C. 
Litubium,  li-tu'bi-um,  C. 

Lityersas,  lit-i-er'sas;  -ses,  -sez,  C. 
Livadia,  liv-a-de'a,_,lL 
Liverpool,  liv'er-pool,  31. 

Livia,  liv'i-a:  -ias,  -i-as,  C. 

Li  villa,  li-vil'la,  C. 

Livineius,  liv-i-ne'yus,  C. 

Liviopolis,  liv-i-op^o-lis,  C. 

Livius,  liv'i-us,  C. 

Livonia,  le-vo'nY-a;  in  G.  Liefland, 
lef'liint,  31. 

Livorno,  le-vor'no,  31. 

Lixus,  liks'us,  C. 

Idusne,  lyoos'na.  31. 

Llandaff  or  Landaff.  lan-daf',  31. 
Llanelly,  la-neth'lt,  31. 

Llangollen,  lan-goth'len,  31. 
Llanidloes,  lan'id-les,  31. 

Llanos,  lya'nos.jV. 

Llanrwst,  lan' roost,  31. 

Llerena,  lya-ra'nii,  31. 

Llorente,  lo-ren'ta,  3f. 

Lloyd,  loid,  31. 

Lo  ammi,  lo-am'mT,  B. 

Loango,  lo-ang'go,  31. 

Lobon,  lo'bon,  C. 

Locha,  lo'ka,  C. 

Lochaber,  lok-ii'ber,  31. 

Loch  Lomond,  lok-lo'mund,  31. 
Locozus,  lok'o-zus,  C. 

Locri,  lo'kri;  -cris,  -kris,  C. 

Locusta,  lo-kus'ta,  C. 

Locutius,  lo-ku'shi-us,  C. 

Lod.  lod,  B. 

Lodebar,  lo-de'biir,  B. 

Lodeve,  lo-dav',  31 
Lodi,  in  It.  lo'de;  in  U.  S.  lo'di,  31 
Loffoden,  lof-fo'dn  or  Lofoden,  18- 
fo'dn,  M. 

Logbasis,  log'ba-sis,  C. 

Loggia,  lod'ja,  31 
Logium,  lo-ji'um,  C. 

Logothetes,  lo-goth'e-tez,  C. 


,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxboN,  chair,  get. 

’,  Egyptian  ;  H,  Hindoo ;  31,  Modern  ;  N,  Norse.  fSee  D.  G92.1 
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LYSAGORAS 


Loir,  lwiir,  31. 

Loire,  lwiir,  31. 

Loiret,  lwii-ra',  31. 

Lois,  lo'is,  B. 

Loki,  lo'kl,  1 V. 

Lokman,  lok-man',  31. 

Lolland,  lol '  land :  same  as  Laa- 
1.AXD,  31. 

Lollia,  lol'lY-a,  C. 

Lollianus,  lol-li-a'nus,  C. 

Lollius,  lol'li-us,  C. 

Lombardy,  lom'bar-dY,  C. 

Lomenie,  lo-ma-ne',  31. 

Lomond,  Loch,  lok-lo'mund,  31. 
Lomonosof,  -nosov,  or  -nossow,  lom- 
a-no'sof,  31. 

Loncium,  lon'shY-um,  C. 
Londinium,  lon-din'i-um,  C. 
Londobris,  lon'do-bris,  C. 

London,  lun'dun,  31. 

Londonderry,  lun'dun-der'rY,  31. 
Longatis,  lon-ga'tis,  C.  _ 
Longhi,  lon'ge,  or  Lunghi,  loon'ge, 
31. 

Longimanus,  lon-jim'a-nus,  C. 
Longinus,  lon-ji'nus,  C. 
Longobardi,  lon-go-biir'di,  C. 
Longone,  lon-go'ne,_  C. 

Longueville,  loxg'vel',  31. 

Longula,  lon'gu-la,  C. 

Longulani,  lon-gu-la'ni,  C. 
Longuntica,  lon-gun'tT-ka,  C. 
Longurus,  lon-gu'rus,  C. 
Lons-le-Saulnier,  lox-15-so'ne-a',  31. 
Loo  Choo,  loo^cho^  31. 

Looknooee,  look-noo-e',  31. 
Lopadusa,  lop-a-du'sa,  t\ 

Lope  de  Vega,  lo'pa-da-va'gii,  31. 
Lopez,  lo'pez  or  lo'petb,  31. 
Loracina,  lor-a-si'na,  C. 

Lorain,  lo-ran',  31. 

Loretto,  lo-ret'to  ;  in  It.  and  Sp. 

Loreto,  lo-ra'to,  31. 

Lorient  or  L’Orient,  lo-re-Bx',  31. 
Lorium,  lo'ri-um,  C. 

Lorraine,  lor-ranC,  31. 

Lo  ruhamah,  lo-roo'ha-ma,  B. 
Loryma,  lbr'I-ma,  C. 

Los  Angeles,  los-iing'hel-es,  31. 
Lostwithiel,  lost-with'el,  31. 

Lot,  lot,  B.  and  31. 

Lotan,  lo'tan,  B. 

Lothaire,  lo-thar'  or  lo-tar',  31. 
Lothasubus,  loth-a-su'bus,  B. 
Lothian,  lo'thi-an,  31. 

Lotis,  lo'tis;  -tos,  -tos,  C. 

Lotoa.  lo-to'A,  C. 

Lotophagi,  lo-tof'a-ii,  C. 
Lotophagitis,  lot/o-i‘a-ji'tis,  C. 
Loudon,  Tow'dun,  31. 

Lough,  luf,  31. 

Loughborough,  luf'ber-e,  31. 

Lough  Erne,  15-ern',  31. 

Lough  Neagh,  lb-na',  31. 

Loughrea,  lo-ra'^d/. 

Louis,  St.,  sent-loo'is  or -ldb'e;  inF. 

saN-loo-e',  31. 

Louisiade,  loo-e-ze-ad',  31. 
Louisiana,  1  w/e  -  z  e  -  a  '  n  a 
Louisville,  loo'is-vil  or  loo'T-vil,  31. 
Louth,  lowtli,  31.  _ 

Louvain,  loo- van';  in  F.  Ioo-vSn',  31. 
Louverture^loo-v^er-toor',  31. 
Louviers.  loo-ve-a',  or  Loviers,  lo- 
ve-a',  31. 

Louvois,  loo-vwii',  31. 

Lovia,  lo'vi-a,  C. 

Lowell,  lo'el,  31. 

Lower,  low'Sr,  31. 

Lowndes,  lowndz,  31. 

Lowth,  lowth,  31. 

Loxias,  lok'shT-as,  C. 

Loyola,  loi-o'la  or  lo-yo'la,  if. 
Lozere,  lo-zar',  31. 

Lozon, lo'zon,  B. 

Lua,  lu'a,  C. 

L  ibeck,  le'liek,  31. 

Lubim,  lu'bim,  B. 

Lubin,  lC-bftx',  31. 

Luca,  lu'ka,  C. 


Lucagus,  lu'ka-gus,  C. 

Lucani,  lu-ka'm;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
Lucania,  lu-ka'nT-a;  Lucanius,  -nt- 
us,  C. 

Lucanicus,  lu-kan'i-kus,  C. 

Lucaria,  lu-ka'ri-a,  C. 

Lucas,  lu'kas,  B. 

Lucayos,  loo-ki'os,  31.  _ 

Lucca,  luk'ka;  in  It.  look'ka,  31. 
Lucceius,  luk-se'yus,_C. 

Lucena,  lu-se'na  or  loo-tha'nii,  31. 
Luceni,  lu-se'ni ;  -ceres,  -se'rez  ; 

-ceria,  -se'rT-a;  -cerini,  -se-ri'ni,  C. 
Lucera,  loo-cha'rii,  31. 

Lucerne,  loo-sern';  in  F.  le-sern';  in 
G.  Luzern  o/  Lucern,  loot-sern',if. 
Lucetius,  lu-se'shi-us,  C. 

Lucia, _lu'shT-a,  C.  and  31;  loo-se'a 
or  loo-se',  31. 

Lucianus,  lu-shi-a'nus  ;  -onus,  -e'- 
nus,  C. 

Lucidus,  lu'si-dus,  C. 

Lucifer,  lu'si-fer,  B.  and  C. 
Lucifera,  lu-sif'e-ra,  C. 

Lucilius,  lu-sil'i-us,  C. 

Lucilla,  lu-sil'la,  C. 

Lucina,  lu-si'na,  C. 

Luciolus,  lu-si'o-lus,  C. 

Lucipor,  lu'si-por,  C. 

Lucius,  lu'shf-us,  B.  and  C. 

Liicke,  lek'ke,  31. 

Lucknow,  luk'now,  31. 

Lugon  or  Luzon,  loo-zon',  31. 
Lucretia,  lu-kre'shi-a;  -tius,-shi-us, 
C.  and  31. 

Lucretilis,  lu-kret'i-lis.  C. 

Lucrinus,  lu-kri'nus,  C. 

Luctatius,  luk-ta'shi-us,  C. 
Lucullus,  lu-kul'lus,  C. 

Lucumo,  lu'ku-mo,  C. 

Lucus,  lu'kus,  C. 

Lud,  lud,  B. 

Ludamar,  lu-da-miir',  Jf. 

Ludim,  lu'dim,  B. 

Ludius,  lu'di-us,_C. 

Ludwigsburg,  lood  '  wigs  -  b5rg  or 
1  oo(l ' v  i g s-b(xVrg/ ,  31. 

Ludwigslust,  lood'vigs-ldbst',  31. 
Lugano,  loo-gii'no,  31. 

Lugdunum,  lug-du'num,  C. 

Lugo,  loo'go,  31. 

Luhith,  lu'hith,  B. 

Luii,  lu'J-I,  C. 

Luini,  loo-e'ne,  31. 

Luke,  luk,  B. 

Lulea,  loo'le-o,  31. 

Lulli  or  Lully,  le-ye',  31. 
Lumberitani,  lum-bCr/i-ta'ni,  C. 
Luna,  lu'na,  C.  and  31. 

Liineburg,  lu'ng-bSrg  or  le'ng- 
boorg',  31. 

Lunenburg,  lu'nen-berg,  31. 
Luneville,  lu'ne-vil  or  le-na-vel',  31. 
Lupa,  lu'pa,  C. 

Lupata,  lu-pii'ta,  31. 

Lupercal,  lu-pgr'kal,  C. 

Lupercalia,  lu-pgr-ka'lT-a,  C. 
Luperci,  lu-per'si:  -cus,  -kus,  C. 
Lupias,  lu'pl-as,  C. 

Lupodunum,  lu-po-du'num,  C. 
Lusatia,  lu-sa'snT-a ;  in  F.  Lusace, 
le-ziis';  in  G^Lausitz,  low'zits, 31. 
Lusignan,  le-zen-yox',  31. 

Lusitani,  lu-si-ta''ni ;  -tania,  -ta'- 
nl-a;  -tanus,  -ta'nus,  C. 

Lusones,  lu-so'nez,  C. 

Lutatius,  lu-ta'shT-us,  C. 

Lutetia,  lu-te'shY-a,  C. 

Lutevani,  lu-te-va'ni,  C. 

Lutorius,  lu-to'ri-us,  C. 

Lutzen,  ldbt'sen,  31. 

Liitzow,  let'so,  31. 

Luxemberg,  luks'em-bSrg ;  in  F. 

Luxembourg,  lgks-oN-boor',  31. 
Luxeuil,  ISks-el',  31. 

Luxia,  luk'shY-a,  C. 

Luxor,  looks'or  or  luks'or,  31. 

Luz,  luz,  B. 

Luzern:  sm«e  as  Lucerne. 

Luzerne,  in  U.  S.  lu-ze/i)',  31. 


Luzon,  loo-zon'  ;  or  Lugon,  in  Sp. 

loo-thon',  31. 

Lyseus,  li-e'us,  C. 

Lybas,  li'bas,  C. 

Lycabas,  lik'a-bas,  C. 

Lycabettus,  lik-a-bet'tus ;  -betus, 
-be'tus,  C. 

Lycaea,  li-se'd:  -caeus,  -se'us,  C. 
Lycagoras,  li-kag'o-ras,  C. 
Lycambes,  li-kam'bez,_C. 
Lycamedes,  lik-a-nie'dez,  C. 
Lycaon,  li-ka'on, 

Lycaones,  li-ka'o-nez;  -onis, -o-nis, 

C. 


Lycaonia,  lik-a-o'ni-a,  B.  and  C. 
Lycaretus,  lik-a-re'tus,  C. 

Lycas,  li'kas,  C. 

Lycastus,  li-kas'tus,  C. 

Lyce,  li'se,  C. 

Lyceas,  lis'e-as,  C. 

Lycegenes,  li-sei'e-nez,  C. 

Lyces,  li'sez,  C. 

Lyceum,  li-se'uni,  or  -cium,  -si'um 


Lyceus,  li-se'us,  C.  _ 

Lychnides,  lik'ni-dez  ;  -nidus,  -ni¬ 
dus,  C. 

Lycia,  lisli'Y-a,  B.  and  C. 

Lycidas,  lis'i-das;  -ide,  -i-de,  C. 
Lycimna,  li-sim'na,  C. 

Lycimnia,  li-sim'ni-a,  C. 

Lycinus,  li-si'nus,  C. 

Lyciscus,  li-sis'kus,  C. 

Lycius,  li-si'us  or  lish'i-us,  C. 
Lycoa,  lik'o-a,  C. 

Lycoleon,  li-ko'le-on,  C. 

Lycomedes,  lik-o-me'dez,  C. 
Lycoming,  li-kom'ing,  31. 

Lycone,  li-ko'ne,  C. 

Lycopas,  li-ko'pas  ;  -pe,  -pe  ;  -pes, 
-pez;  -pus,  -pus,  C. 
Lycopeus,li-ko'pe-us  or  li-ko'pus,  C. 
Lycophron,  lik'o-fron,  C. 

Lycopolis,  li-kop'o-lis,  C. 

Lycorea,  lik-o-re'a  ;  -reus,  -re'us  t 
-rius,  -ri'us,  C. 

Lycoreus,  li-ko're-us  or  li-ko'rfls,  C* 
Lycorias,  li-ko'ri-as,  C. 

Lycoris,  li-ko'ris,  C. 

Lycormas,  li-k6r'mas,  C. 

Lycortas,  li-k6r'tas,  C. 

Lycosthene,  li-kos'the-ne,  C. 
Lycosura,  lik-o-su'ra,  C. 

Lycotas,  li-ko'tas,  C. 

Lycozea,  lik-o-ze'a,  C. 

Lycurgides,  lik-gr-ji'dez,  C. 
Lycurgus,  li-kgr'gus,  C. 

Lycus,  li'kus,  C. 

Lydda,  lid'da,  B. 

Lyde,  li'de,  C. 

Lydia,  lid'i-d,  B.  and  C. 

Lydius,  lid'i-us,  C. 

Lyford,  lif'grd,  31. 

Lygdamis,  lig'da-mis;  -damus,  -da- 
mus,  C. 


Lygii,  lij'i-i,  C. 

Lygodesma,  lig-o-des'mii,  C. 

Lygus,  li'gus,  C. 

Lymax,  li'maks,  C. 

Lyme-Regis,  lim-re'jis,  31. 
Lymfiord  or  Liimfiord,  lem-fe-ord', 
31. 

Lymire,  lim'i-re,  C. 

Lyncestae,  lin-ses'te  ;  -tes,  -tez  ; 
-tius,  -ti-us,  C. 


Lynceus,  lin'sus  or  lin'se-us,  C. 
Lyncidae,  lin-si'de;  -des,  -dez,  C. 
Lynn-Regis,  lin-re'jis,  31. 

Lyonnais  or  Lyonais,  le-on-na'  31. 
Lyons,  li'unz  ;  F.  Lyon,  le-oN',  31. 
Lyrcaeus,  ISr-se'us,  C. 

Lyrcea,  15r-se'a,  or  -cia,  -si'a;  -ceus, 
-se'us,  C. 

Lyrcius.  ler-si'us,  C. 

Lyrice,  lir'i-se,  C. 

Lyrnesis,  lgr-ne'sis,  C. 

Lyrnessus,  lgr-nes'sus,  or  -neeus, 
-ne'sus,  C. 

Lyrope,  lYr'o-pe,  C. 

Lysagoras,  li-sag'o-ras,  C. 


kin,  fame,  far,  pdss  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  tSrm  ;  In,  Ice ;  8dd,  tone,  or ; 

B,  Biblical;  C,  Classical;  E,  Egyptian;  11,  Hindoo;  31,  Modern;  31,  Norse.  [See  p.  692.] 
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Lysander,  li-san'der;  -dra,  -dru,  C. 
Lysanias,  li-sa'ni-as,  B.  and  C. 
Lyse,  li'sc,  C. 

Lyaiades,  li-si'a-dez,  C. 

Lysianassa,  lia'i-a-nas'sil,  C. 
Lysianax,  li-si'a-naks,  C. 

Lysias,  lish'i-as,  A.  and  C. 

Lysicles,  lis'i-klez,  C. 

Lysiclia,  lis-i-kli'a ;  -klides,  -kli'- 
dez,  V.  _ 

Lysicrates,  li-sik'ra-tez,  C. 
Lysidice,  li-sid'i-se;  -icus,  -i-kus,  C. 
Lysimache,  li-sim'a-ke,  C. 
Lysimachia.  li-siir/a-ki'a,  or  lis-i- 
nia'ki-d,,  C. 

Lysimachides,  lis-i-mak'i-dez,  C. 
Lysimachus,  li-sim'a-kus,  B.  Hf  C. 
Lysimelia,  lis'i-me-li'ii,  C. 
Lysimenes.  li-sim'e-nez,  C. 

Lysinoe,  li-sin'o-e,  C. 

Lysinomus.  li-sin'o-mus,  C. 
Lysippe,  li-sip'pe;  -pus,  -pus,  C. 
Lysis,  li'sis,  C. 

Lysistrate.  li-sis'tra-te  ;  -tratus, 
-tra-tus,  C. 

Lysithides,  lis-i-thi'dez,  C. 
Lysithous,  li-sith'o-us,  C. 

Lyso,  li'so,  C 
Lystra,  lis'tia,  P>. 

Lystreni,  lis-trc'ni,  C. 

Lytaea,  li-te'a,  <’■ 

Lyxea,  liks-e'a,  C. 


M. 


Maacah,  -chah,  ma'a-ka,  B 
Maachathi,  ma-ak'a-thi  ;  aihite, 
-a- tint,  B. 

Maadai,  ma-ad'a,  31. 

Maadiah,  ma-a-di'a,  31. 

Maai,  ma-a'T,  31. 

Maaleh-acrabbim,  ma-al'g-a-krab'- 
bim,  B. 

Maani,  ma'a-nl,  B. 

Maarath,  ma'a-rath,  B. 

Maas,  miis  =  Meuse,  31. 

Maas.  Maes,  miis,  31. 

Maaseiah,  ma-a-se'ysi,  B. 

Maasiai,  ma-as'i-a,  B. 

Maasias,  ma-a-si'as,  B. 

Maa3luy3,  mii'slois,  or  Maasland- 
jluys  mas'lant-slois',  M. 
Maastricht  or  ilto.  stricht,  miis'- 
trikt,  31. 

Maath,  ma^ath,  B, 

Maaz,  ma'az,  B. 

Maaziah,  ma-a-zi'a,,  ?. 

Mabdai,  mab'da-i,  B. 

Mabillon,  ma-be-yoN  ,  31. 

Mably,  inii-ble',  31. 

Mabuse,  ma-bez',  M. 

Macae,  ma'se,  C. 

Macalon,  mak'a-lon,  1'. 

Macao,  ma-ka'o  or  ma-kow',  31. 
Macar,  ina'kiir,  C. 

Macareis,  mak-a-re^is,  C. 
Macareus,  ma-ka'rc-ui.  or  mak'a- 
rus,  C. 

Macaria,  ma-lca'rT-a,  C. 

Macaria,  mak'a-ris  ;  -a.  on,  -a-ron, 
C. 

Macai  batus,  ma-kar'ta-bus,  C. 
Macassar,  nid.-kas'sar.  JL. 

Macatui,  ma-ka'tus,  C. 

Macaulay,  ma-kaw'lf,  31. 

Macbeth,  mak-beth',  .1/. 
Maccabaeus,  mak-ka-be'us,  B. 
Maccabees,  mak'ka-bez,  B. 
Macchiavelli,  miik-ke-ii-vol'le,  31. 
MacCulloch,  rmi-kul'le,  31. 
Macednus,  ma-sed'nus,  C. 

Macedo,  mas'e-do,  C. 

Macedones,  ma-sed'o-nSz,  C. 
Macedonia,  mas-e-do'ni-4,  B.  V  C. 
Macedonicus,  mas-e-don'i-kus,  C. 
Macella,  ma-seKlA,  C. 

Macer,  ma'ser,  C. 


Macerata,  mn-oha-Ki'tii,  31. 
Macerinus,  mas-c-ri'nus,  C. 
Maceris,  ma-se'ris,  V. 

Maceta,  mas'e-ta;  -etx,  -e-te  ;  -etes, 
-e-tez,  C. 

Macetia,  ma-se'shY-a,  C. 
MacGillivray,  mak-gil'li-vra,  31. 
Machaera,  nia-ke'ra;  -rus,  -rus,  C. 
Machaereus,  ina-ke're-us  or-kc'rus. 
C. 

Machageni,  ma-chaj'e-ni,  C. 
Machanidas,  ma-kan'i-das,  C. 
Machaon,  ma-ka'on,  C\ 

Machaones,  ma-ka'o-nez,  C. 
Machares,  mak'a-rez,  C. 

Machatus,  ma-ka'tus,  C. 
Machbanai,  mak'ba-na,  />. 
Machbenah,  mak'be-nii,  B. 
Macherus,  ma-ke'rus,  C. 

Machi,  ma'kl,  B. 

Machias,  ma-chi'as,  M. 

Machiavel,  nmk'i-a-vel;  in  It.  Mac¬ 
chiavelli,  mak-ke-a-vel'le,  M. 
Machimu3,  mak'i-mus,  C. 

Machir,  ma'ker  ;  Machirites,  ma'- 
ker-Itz,  B. 

Machmas,  mak'mas,  B. 
Machnadebai,  mak-na-dc'bS,  B. 
Machpelah,  mak-pe'ia,  B. 

Machron,  mak'ron,  li. 

Macllvaine,  inak-il-van',  M. 
Mackay,  mi-ka'  and  mi-kl',  M. 
Mackinaw,  mak'i-naw  ;  formerly 
Michilimackinac,  mish/'T-lI-mak'- 
m-aw,  M. 

Mackintosh,  mak'in-tosh,  M. 
Macklin,  mak'lin,  M. 

Maclaurin,  mak-law'rin,  M. 
Maclean,  mak-lan',  M. 

Macleod,  ma-klowd',  M. 

Maclin,  ma-klin',  M. 

Maclise,  ma-klez',  .)/. 

Macomb,  nui-koom'  or  -komb',  M. 
Macon  (France),  ma-ko.N',  M. 
Macon  (  U.  6’.),  ma'kun,  M. 
Maconitoe,  mak-o-ni'te,  C. 
Macoupin,  mi-koo'pin,  M. 
Macquarrie,  inak-kwor'rc,  M. 
Macra,  mak'ra,  C. 

Macready,  ma-kre'dT,  M. 
Macrianus,  ma-kri-a'nus,  C. 
Macrinus,  ma-kri'nus,  C. 

Macritus,  inak'ri-tus,  C. 

Macro,  ma'kro,  C. 

Macrobii,  ma-kro'bi-i;  -bius,  -bi-us, 

Macrochir,  mak'ro-k^r,  C. 

Macron,  ma'kron,  B. 

Macrone3,  ma-kro'nez,  C. 
Macrontichus,  mak-ron-ti'kus  C. 
Macropogones,  mak'ro-po-go'i  '.'z, 

Macrynea,  inak-ri-ne'a,  C. 
Macurebi,  mak-u-re'bi,  C. 

Macynia,  ma-sin'i-a,  C. 
Madagascar,  mad-a-gas'kar,  M. 
Madai,  mad'a-i,  B. 

Madarus,  inad'a-rus,  C. 

Madates,  mad'a-tez,  C. 

Madaura,  ma-daw'ra,  C. 

Madeira,  ma-de'ra  ;  in  Pn.  ma-da 
e-rii,  M. 

Madena,  ma-de'nd,  C. 

Madetas,  mad'e-tas,  C. 
Madethubadus,  mad-e-thu'ba-dus 

Madiabun,  nm-di'a-bun,  B. 

Madiah,  ma-di'a,  B. 

Madian,  ma'di-an,  B. 

Madianitas,  nm-di'a-ni'te,  C. 
Madieni,  ma-di-e'ni,  C. 
Madmannah,  mad-man'ni,  B. 
Madmen,  mad'men,  B. 

Madmenah,  mad-me'na,  B. 

Madoc,  rnad'ok,  M. 

Madon,  nm'don,  B. 

Madox,  mad'uks,  M. 

Madoz,  ma-doth',  M. 

Madras,  mad-ras',  M. 

Madrid,  mad-rid';  in  Sp.  ma-dred' 


or  miitii-reHi';  in  U.  S.  mad'rid, 
M. 

j  Maduateni,  mad/ti-a-te'ni,  C. 
Madura,  ma-doo'i-a,  M. 

Madytus,  mad'i-tus,  C. 

Maeander,  me-an'der,  C. 

Maeandria,  me-an'dri-a,  C. 
Maeandropolis,  me-an-drop'o-lis,  C. 
Maecenas,  me-se'nas,  C, 

Maedi,  me'di,  C. 

Maelar,  ma'liir,  or  Maelaren,  ma'- 
liir-en,  M. 

Maelius,  me'li-us,  C. 

Maelstrom,  miil'strum  or  mal'- 
strum,  M. 

\  Maelus,  ma-c'lus,  B. 

Maemacteria,  mc-niak-te'ri-a,  C. 
Maenades,  men'a-dez,  C. 

Maenala,  men'a-la;  -alus,  -a-lus,  C. 
Maenius,  me'ni-us,  C. 

Maenoba,  men'o-ba,  C. 

Maenobora,  men-o-bo'nl,  C. 
Maenomena,  me-nom'e-na,  C. 
i  Maenon,  me'non,  C. 

Maeones,  me'o-nez,  C. 

[  Maeonia,  me-orni-a,  C. 

Maeonidae,  me-on'i-de;  -des,  -dez,C. 

|  Maeonis,  me'o-nis,  C, 

Maeotae,  me-o'te,  C. 

!  Maeotici,  me-ot't-si;  icus,  -Y-kus,  C. 
j  Maeotides,  me-ot'i-dez,  C. 
j  Maeotis  Palus,  me-o'tis-pa'lus,  C. 
Maese,  miis  ( same  as  Meuse),  31. 
Maesoli,  me-so'll,  C. 

Maestricht  or  Maastricht,  miis'- 


trikt,  31. 

Maetona,  met'o-na,  C. 

Maevia,  me'vi-aj  -vius,  -vi-us,  C. 
Maffei,  maf-fa'e,  31. 

Magaba,  mag'a-ba,  C. 

Magadoxo  or  -doxa,  mag-a-doks'o 
or  -li;  in  Pg.  ma-ga-do'snoo/'-shii, 


Magalona,  mag-a-lo'na,  C. 

Magas,  ma'gas.  C. 

Magbish,  mag'bish,  B. 

Magdala,  mag'da-la,  B.,  C.,and  31. 
Magdalena^  mag-dii-le'na;  in  Sp. 

miig-da-la'na,  31. 

Magdalene,  mag-da-le'ne,  B. 
Magdeburg,  mag'de-bSrg  ;  in  Q. 

miig'dg-Dd&rg',  31. 

Magdiel,  mag'di-el,  B. 

Magdolum,  mag'do-lum,  C. 
McCgdolus,  mag-do'lus  or  rnag'do- 
lus,  C. 

Maged,  ma'ged,  B. 

Magellan,  mi-jel'lan ;  in  Sp.  mii- 
hel-yiin';  in  Pg.  Magalhaens,  ma- 
giil-vii'eNs,  31. 

Magelli,  ma-jel'li,  C. 

Magellini,  maj-el-li'ni,  C. 
Magendie,  ma-zhoN-de/',  31. 
Magerb'e,  mag'5r-o  or  mii-ggr'5-5, 31, 
Magetae,  mai'e-te,  C. 

Maggi,  miid'je,  31. 

Maggiore,  mad-jo'ra,  31. 

Magia,  ma'ji-a,  C. 

Magiddo,  ma-gid'do,  B. 
Magindinao,  mii-hin-de-na,'o  :  came 
as  Mindanao,  31. 

Maginn,  mii-gin',  31. 

Magliabechi,  mal-ya-ba'ke,  31. 
Magnentius,  mag-nen'shT-us,  C. 
Magnesia,  mag-ne'zht-a,  C. 
Magnates,  mag-ne'tez,  C. 
Magnopolis,  mag-nop'o-lis,  C. 

Mago,  ma'go,  C. 

Magog,  ma'gog,  B. 

Magon,  ma'gon,  C. 

Magontiacum,  mag-on-ti'a-kum,  C. 
Magor-missabib,  ma'gor-mis'sa-bib, 
B. 

Magpiash,  mag'pi-ash,  B. 

Magrada,  ina-gra'd&,  C. 

Magus,  ma'gus,  C. 

Mahabharata,  ma-ha-ba'ra-ta.  H. 
Mahalah,  ma-lw'li  or  marha-la,  B. 
Mahalaleel,  ma-ha'hi-le'el,  B. 
Mahalath,  ma'ha-lath,  B. 


sGn,  cube,  full;  moon,  f<56t ;  cow,  oil  ;  linger  or  ink,  tlien,  boNbox,  chair,  get. 

11.  Biblical;  C,  classical;  E,  Egyptian;  II.  Ilipdoo;  31,  Modern;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  092.J 
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Mahaleel,  ma-ha'le-el,  B. 

Mahali,  ma'ha-li,  B. 

Ma.hanaim,  ma-ha-na'im,  B. 
Mahaneh-dan,  ma'ha-na-dan,  B. 
Mahanuddy,  mii-ha-nud'de,  31. 
Maharai,  ma-hhr'a-i,  B. 

Maharbal,  ma-hiir'bal,  C. 

Mahath,  ma'hath,  B. 

Mahavite,  ma'ha-vit,  B. 

Mahazioth,  ma-ha'zi-oth,  B. 

Maher  -  shalal  -  hash  -  baz,  ma'hCr- 
shal'al-hash'baz,  B. 

Mahlah,  ma'la;  -li,  -li;  -lites,  -litz; 
-Ion,  -Ion,  B. 

Mahmud  or  Mahmoud,  ma-niood', 31. 
Mahol,  ma'hol,  B. 

Mahomet,  ma-hom'et,  ma'ho-met, 
or  ma'ho-met :  same  as  Moham¬ 
med,  31. 

Mahon,  ma-hon'  or  ma-on',  M. 
Mahratta,  ma-rat'ta,  31. 

Mai,  ma'e,  31. 

Maia,  ma'ya,  C. 

Maianeas,  nu-an'e-as,  B. 

Maida,  mi'dii,  31. 

Maikof.  Maikov,  or  Maikow,  mi'- 

kof,  31. 

Maillard,  mtt-yar'  or  ma-yar',  31. 
Maimonides,  mi-mo n'e-dez,  or  Mai- 
mun,  mi-moon',  31. 

Main  or  Mayn,  min,  M. 

Maine,  in  F.  men;  in  U.  S ■  man,  31. 
Maintenon,  maNt'nou  or  nian'te- 
non,  31. 

Mainwaring,  man'ner-ing,  31. 
Mainz,  mints:  same  as  Mayence  or 
Mentz,  31. 

Maistre,  matr,  31. 

Majestas,  ma-jes'tas,  C. 

Majorca,  ma-j6r'ka,  C.  and  31. 
Maiugena,  ma-ju'je-na,  C. 

Mai  taz,  ma'kaz,  B. 

Maked,  ma'ked,  B. 

Makhedah,  mak-he'da,  B. 
Makheloth,  mak-he'loth,  B. 
Maktesh,  mak'tesh,  B. 

Malabar,  mal-a-biir',  31. 

Malaca  or  -cha,  ma-la'ka,  C. 
Malacca,  ma-lak'ka,  31. 

Malachi,  -chy,  mal'a-ki,  B. 
Malaeotes,  ma-le-o'tez,  C. 

Malaga,  mal'a-ga  or  ma'la-gii,  M. 
Malagrida,  mal-a-gri'da,  31. 
Malaisia,  ma-la'shY-a,  31. 

Malar,  mii'lar,  M. 

Malay,  ma-la',  M. 

Malaya,  ma-la'ya,  M. 

Malcham,  mal'kam,  B. 

Malchiah,  mal-ki'a,  B. 

Malchiel,  mal'ki-el ;  -chielites,  -el- 
its,  B. 

Malchijah,  mal-ki'ja,  B. 

Malchion,  mal'ki-on,  C. 

Malchiram.  mal-ki'ram,  B. 
Malchishua,  mal-ki-shoo'a,  B. 
Malchus,  mnl'kus,  B. 

Malcolm,  mal'kum,  M. 

Malden,  mawl'den,  M. 

Maldives,  mal'divz,  M. 

Maldunum,  mal-du'num,  C. 

Malea,  ma-le'a  or  ma'le-a,  C. 
Maleade3,  ma'le-a-dez,  C. 

Maleatis,  ma-le-a'tis,  C. 

Maleba,  ma-le'ba,  C. 

Malebranche,  mal'e-branch  or  miil- 
broNsh',  M. 

Malelas,  mal'e-las,  C. 

Maleleel,  ma-le'le-el,  B. 

Malene,  ma-le'ne,  C. 

Maleos,  ma-le'os,  C. 

Malesherbes,  mal-zarb',  M. 
Maleventum,  mal-e-ven'tum,  C. 
Malia,  ma'li-a,  C. 

Maliacus,  ma-li'a-kus,  C. 

Malibran,  ma'le-broN  or  mal'T- 
bran,  M. 

Malii,  ma'lT-I,_C. 

Malines,  mii-len':  same  as  Mech¬ 
lin,  M. 

Mallea  or  -lia,  mal'lY-A,  C. 


Malleolus,  mal-le'o-lus,  C. 

Mallius,  mal'li-us,  C. 

Mallophora,  mal-lof'o-ra,  C. 
Mallorus,  mal-lo'rus,  C. 

Mallos,  mal'los,  B. 

Mallotes,  mal-lo'tez,  C. 

Mallothi,  nml'lo-thi,  B. 

Malluch,  mal'luk,  B. 

Malmaison,  mal-ma-zoN',  M. 
Malmesbury,  mamz'ber-T,  M. 
Malmo,  marine,  M. 

Malmohus,  mal'me-hoos,  M. 

Malo,  St.,  sent-ma-lo',  M. 

Malone,  ma-lon',  M. 

Malotha,  mal'o-tha,  C. 

Malpighi,  mal-pe'ge,  M. 
Malplaquet,  mal-plii-ka',  M. 
Malstrom:  same  as  Maelstrom,  M. 
Malta,  mawl'ta,  in  It.  mal'tii,  M. 
Malte  Brun,  mawlt-brun'  or  malt'- 
e-brttN',  M. 

Maltecorae,  mal-tek'o-re,  C. 
Malthinus,  mal-thi'nus,  C. 
Malthus,  mal'thus,  M. 

Malvana,  mal-va'na,  C. 

Malvern,  maw'vgrn,  M. 

Malwah,  mawl'wa,  M. 

Mamaias,  ma-ma'yas,  B. 
Mamercinus,  mam-er-si'nus,  C. 
Mamercus,  ma-mer'kus,  C. 
Mamersa,  ma-mSr'sA,  C. 
Mamerthes,  ma-mer'thez,  C. 
Mamertina,  mam-er-ti'na;  -ni,  -ni; 
-nus,  -nus,  C. 

Mamilia,  ma-mil'I-a;  -ii,  -Y-I;  -ius, 
-T-us,  C. 


Mammaea,  mam-me'a,  C. 
Mammaias,  mam-ma'yas,  B. 
Mammea,  mam-me'a,  C. 

Mammon,  mam'mon,  B. 

Mammona,  mam-mo'na;  -nas,-nas, 


Mammula,  mam'mu-la,  C. 
Mamnitanaimus,  mam-ui/ta-na'- 
mus,  B. 

Mamre,  mam're,  B. 

Mamuchus,  ma-mu'kus,  B. 
Mamuda,  ma-mu'da,  C. 

Mamum  or  Mamoum,  ma-mobm',J/. 
Mamurius,  ma-mu'ri-us,  C. 
Mamurra,  ma-mer'ra,  (7. 

Manaar,  ma-nar',  M. 

Manaen,  man'a-en,  B. 

Mansethon,  ma-ne'thon,  C. 
Manahath,  man'a-hath,  B. 
Manasseas,  man-as-se'as,  B. 
Manasseh,  ma-nas's5,  B. 

Manasses,  ma-nas'sez;  -sites,  -sitz, 
J3» 


Manastabal,  ma-nas'ta-bal,  C. 
Manates,  ma-na'tez,  C. 

Mancha,  La,  la-man'chii,  M. 
Manche,  mbNsh,  M. 

Manchester,  man'ches-tSr,  M. 
Manchooria:  see  Mantciiooria. 
Mancinus,  man-si'nus,  C. 

Manco  Capac,  man/ko-ka-pak',  M. 
Mandanes,  man-da'nez,  C. 
Mandarei,  man-da're-i,  C. 

Mandela,  man-de'la,  C. 

Mandingo,  man-din'go,  31. 
Mandocreon,  man-dovkre-on,  C. 
Mandonius.  man-do'ni-us,  C. 
Mandrabulus,  man-dra-bu'lus,  C. 
Mandroclees,  man-drok'le-ez,  C. 
Mandrocles,  man'dro-klez,  C. 
Mandroclidas,  man-dro-kli'das,  C. 
Mandrodorus,  man-dro-do'rus,  C. 
Mandropolis,  man-drop'o-lis,  C. 
Mandubii,  man-du'bT-T,  C. 
Manduessedum,  man-du-es'se-dum, 

Manduria,  man-du'ri-a,  C. 

Maneh,  ma'ng,  B. 

Maneros,  man'e-ros,  C 
Manes,  ma'nez,  C. 

Manetho,  man'e-tho,  6, 

Manfredi,  man-fra'de,  M. 
Manfredonia,  m&n-fre-dO'^llY-ii  or 
man-fra-do'ne-a,  M. 


Mangles,  man'glz,  M. 

Manhattan,  man-hat'tn,  M. 
Manheim  or  Mannheim,  man'him, 

31. 

Mani,  ma'ni,  B. 

Mania,  ma'ni-a,  C. 

Manilia,  ma-nil'i-a  ;  -ius,  -Y-us,  C. 
Manilla,  ma-nil'la  ;  in  Sp.  Manila, 
ma-ne'la,  31. 

Manimi,  man'i-mi,  C. 

Manitouwoc,  man'e-too-wok',  31. 
Manius,  ma'ni-us,  C. 

Manlia  Lex,  man'lY-a-leks',  C. 
Manlianum,  man-li-a'num,  C. 
Manlius,  man'lY-us,  B.  and  C. 
Manneos,  man'ne-os,  C. 

Manoah,  ma-no'a,  li. 

Manodorus,  man-o-do  ’rus,  C. 

Mans.  Le,  le-mdN',  31. 

Mansuetus,  man-swe'tus,  C. 
Mansur  or  Mansour,  man-soor',  31. 
Mantchooria,  Mandshooria,  or 
Mandchouria,  man-choo'rl-a,  M. 
Mantell,  man'tl,  31. 

Manteum,  man-te'um,  C. 
Manthyrea,  man-thYr'e-a,  C. 
Mantiani,  man-shi-a'ni,  C. 
Mantice,  man'ti-se,  C. 

Man  tinea,  man-ti-ne'a,  C. 
Mantineus,  man-tin 'e-us,  C. 
Mantitheus,  man-tith'e-us,  C. 
Mantua,  man'tu-a,  C.  and  31.;  in  It. 

Mantova,  man'to-vii,  31. 
Mantuanus,  man-tu-a'nus,  C. 
Manu,  mun'dO:  same  as  Menu,  31. 
Manutius,  ma-rm'she-us;  in  It.  Ma- 
nuzio,  ma-noot'se-o,  31. 
Manzanillo,  in  3Iexico,  nian-sa-nel'- 
yo;  in  Sp.  man-thii-nel'yo,  31. 
Manzoni,  miin-zo'ne,  31. 

Maoch,  ma'ok,  B. 

Maon,  ma'on;  Maonites,  ma'on-Itz, 


Mara,  -rah,  ma'ra,  B. 

Maracanda,  mSr-a-kan'da,  C. 

Maracaybo  or -caibo,  mii-ra-ki'bo,  J/ 

Maralah,  mSr'a-la,  B. 

Maranatha,  mhr-a-nath'a  or  -n£'- 
tha,  B. 

Maranham,  m&r-a-nam',  or  Maran- 
hao,  mii-ran-ya'oN,  31. 

Maranitae,  mttr-a-ni'te,  C. 

Maraiion,  ma-ran-yon':  same  as  the 
Amazon,  31. 

Marat,  mii-r'a',  31. 

Marathenus,  mar-a-the'nus,  C. 

Marathon,  mar'a-thon;  -thos,  -thos; 
-thus,  -thus,  C. 

Marbella,  mar-bel'ya,  31. 

Marblehead,  marbl-hed',  31. 

Marburg,  mar'bSrg;  in  G.  mar'- 
bdorg,  31. 

Marcel,  mar-sel',  31. 

Marcella,  mar-sel'la;  -lus  -lus,  C. 

Marcellea,  mar-sel-le'a,  or  lia,  -li'A, 
C. 


Marcellinus,  mar-sel-li'nus,  C. 
Marcello,  mar-chel'lo,  31. 

Marche,  La,  la-marsh,  31. 

Marchesi,  mar-ka'ze,  31. 

Marcia,  mar'shY-a,  C. 

Marciana,  mar-shY-a'n&,  C. 
Marcianopolis,  mar'ehY-a-nop'o-lid, 


Marcianus,  mar-shY-a'nus,  C. 
Marcilius,  mar-sil'i-us,  C. 
Marcina,  mar-si'na,  C. 

Marcion,  miir'shY-on,  C. 

Marcius,  mar'shY-us,  C. 
Marcodava,  miir-ko-da'va,  C. 
Marcodurum,  mar-ko-du'rum,  C. 
Marcomagus,  miir-kom'a-gus,  C. 
Marcomani,  mar-kom'a-m,  C. 
Marcomania,  mar-ko-ma'nY-a,  C. 
Marcomanni,  miir-ko-man'ni,  C. 
Marcus,  mar'kus,  B. 

Mardia,  miir'dY-a,  C. 

Mardin  or  Mardeen,  mar-den',  31. 
Mardocheus,  iniir-do-ke'us,  B. 
Mardones,  mar'do-nez,  C. 


km,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare;  2nd,  eve,  term;  in,  ice;  Odd,  tone,  /6r; 
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Mardonius,  miir-do'nY-us,  C. 
Marea.  ma're-a,  C. 

Marechal,  mii-ra-shal',  21. 

Mareota,  ma-re-o'tii;  -tis,  -tis,  C. 
Mareoticu3,  ma-re-ot'i-kus,  C. 
Mareotis,  ma-re-o'tis,  C. 

Maresha,  -shah,  ma-re'sha,  B. 
Margaris,  mar'ga-ris,  C. 
Margarita,  mar-ga-ri'ta,  C. ;  miir- 
ga-re'ta,  21. 

Margaritone,  miir-ga-re-to'na,  21. 
Margiana,  miir-ji-a'na,  or  -ane,  -a'- 
ne,  C. 

Margidunum,  mar-ii-du'num,  C. 
Marginia,  mar-jin'i-a,  C. 

Margites,  miir-ii'tez,  C. 

Maria,  ma-ri'a,  aBo  ma'rY-d,  C.  ; 
ma-ri'a,  21.;  M.  Lex,  ma'rY-a-lcks, 

Mariammitani,  ma-ri-am'mi-ta'ui, 

C. 


Mariamne,  ma-ri-arn'ne,  C. 
Mariana,  ma-re-a'na,  21. 
Mariandyni,  ma/ri-an-di/  ni,  C. 
Marianu3,  ma-ri-a'nus,  C. 

Marica,  ma-ri'ka;  -ricus,  -ri'kus,C. 
Maridunum,  mar-i-du'nuin,  C. 
Marie- Antoinette,  ma-re'dN-twa- 

net',  21. 


Marie  Louise,  ma-re'loo-ez',  21. 
Mariel,  mii-re-el',  21. 

Marienberg,  ma'rY-en-bSrg;  in  G. 

mii-re'en-berg',  21. 

Marienburg,  ma'rY-en-bgrg;  in  G. 

ma-re'en-bd&rg,  21. 
Marienwerder,  ma'rY-en-wer'der  ; 

in  G.  mii-re'en-ver'der,  21. 
Marienzell,  ma-re'en-tsel',  21. 
Marigeri,  ma-rij'_e-n,  C. 
Marigliano,  ma-rel-ya'no,  21. 
Marimoth,  uiSr'i-moth,  B. 

Marin,  ma-ren',  21. 

Marinus,  ma-ri'nus,  C. 

Marion,  ma'rY-on,C'.;  (a  place), ma.'- 
re-un;  (a  man),  m&r'e-un,  21. 
Marionis,  ma-ri-o'nis,  C. 

Maris,  ma'ris,  C. 

Marisa,  mSr'i-sa,  B. 

Maritima,  ma-rit'i-ma,  C. 

Maritza  or  Marizza,  ma-rit'sii,  M. 
Marius,  ma'rt-us,  C. 

Marivaux,  mii-re-vo',  M. 

Mark,  mark,  B. 

Marlborough,  mawl'bre,  M. 
Marlowe  or  Marlow,  mar'lo,  M. 
Marmarenses,  mar-ma-ren'sez,  C. 
Marmarica,  mar-mar'i-ka,  C. 
Marmaridse,  mar-mar'i-de,  C. 
Marmarion,  mar-ma'ri-on,  C. 
Marmaris,  mar'ma-ris,  C. 

Marmier,  mar-me-a', 

Marmolitis,  rnar-mo-li'tis,  C. 
Marmont,  mar-m5N',  M. 
Marmontel,  mar-mSN-tel'  or  mar- 
mon-tel',  M. 

Marmora,  mar'mo-ra,  or  Marmara, 
mar'ma-ra,  M. 

Marmoth,  mar'inoth,  B. 

Marne,  marn,  M. 

Maro,  ma'ro,  C. 

Maroboduus,  mar-o-bod'u-us,  C. 
Marobudum,  mar-o-bu'dum;  -dus, 
-dus,  C. 

Marocco:  same  as  Morocco,  M. 
Marochetti,  ma-ro-ket'te,  M, 
Maron,  ma'ron,  C. 

Maroncelli,  ma-ron-chel'le,  M. 
Maronea,  mkr-o-ne'a;  -nia,  -ni'A,  C. 
Maronitae,  m&r-o-ni'te,  C. 

Marosch,  ma'rosh;  in  Hung.  Maros, 
mor-osh',  M. 

Maros  Vasarhely,  mdr-osh'vii-shar- 
hely’',  M. 

Maroth,  ma'roth,  B. 

Marpesia,  mar-pe'zhi-d,  C. 
Marpessa,  miir-pes'sa,  C. 

Marpesus,  mar-pe'sus,  C. 
Marquesas,  mar-ka'siis,  M. 
Marquette,  miir-ket',  M. 

Marrast,  ma-ra',  M. 


Marrita  Lex,  mfir-ri'ta-leks,  C. 
Marrubii,  mar-ru'bY-T,  C. 

Marrucini,  mar-ru-si'nT,  C. 
Marruvium,  mttr-ru'vi-um,  or  -ru- 
bium,  -ru'bi-um,  C. 
j  Marryatt,  mar'rt-at,  M. 

Marsaci,  miir'sa-sT,  C. 
j  Marsala,  mar-sa'la,  M. 

Marseilles,  mar-sal z';  in  F.  Mar¬ 
seille,  mar-sal',  M. 

Marsena,  miir'se-na,  B. 

Marsigli,  mar-sel've,  M. 

Marsigni,  miir-sig'ni,  C. 

Marspiter,  miirs'pY-ter,  C. 
Marsyaba,  mar-si'a-ba,  C. 

Marsyas,  mar'sht-as,  C. 

1  Martaban,  mar-ta-ban',  M. 

Martel,  mar-tel',  M. 

Martha,  mar'tha,  It. 

Martialis,  mar-shl-a'lisj  -anus,  -a'- 
nus,  V. 

Martigena,  mar-tij'e-naLC. 
Martigues,  Les,  la-mar-teg',  M. 
Martina,  mar-ti'na;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
Martineau,  mar'tt-no,  M. 

Martinez,  mar-te'neth  or  -nez,  M. 
Martini,  mar-te'ne,  M. 

Martinianus,  mar'tin-Y-a'nus,  C. 
Martinique,  mar-tt-nek'  ;  in  Sp. 

Martinico,  mar-te-ne'ko,  M. 
Martius,  mar'sht-us,  G. 
Martyropolis,  miir-ti-rop'o-lis,  C. 
Marullus,  ma-rul'lus,  C. 

Maruts,  ma'rdots,  //. 

Marwar,  mar'wawr,  M. 

Mary,  ma'rY,  B.  and  M. 

Maryland,  mPr'Y-land,  M. 
Mary-le-bone,  mhr'e-bun,  M. 
Masaccio,  ma-zat'cho,  M. 
Masafuera,  mas-a-fwa'ra,  M. 
Masaloth,  mas'a-loth,  B. 
Masaniello,  ma-zii-ne-el'lo,  M. 
Mascarenhas,  mas-ka-ren'yas,  M. 
Mascezel,  m5s-se'zel,  C. 
Mascheroni,  mas-ka-ro'ne,  M. 
Maschil,  mas'kil,  B. 

Masclion,  mas'kli-on,  O. 

Maseres,  ma-zar',  M. 

Masgaba,  mas'ga-ba,  0, 

Mash,  mash,  B. 

Mashal,  ma'shal,  B. 

Masham,  mash'am,  M. 

Masias,  ma-si'as,  B. 

Masigiton,  mas-Y-ji'ton,  C. 
Masinissa,  mas-Y-nis'sa,  C. 

Maskat  or  Mascate,  mas-kat':  same 
as  Muscat,  M. 

Maskegon,  mas-ke'gon;  -go,  -go,  21. 
Maskelyne,  mas'kedTn,  21. 

Masman,  mas'man,  B. 

Maspha,  mas'fa,  B. 

Masrekah,  mas're-ka,  B. 

Massa,  mas'sa,  B. 

Massachusetts,  mas-sa-chu'sets,  21. 
Massaesyllii,  mas-se-sil'Y-i,  C. 

|  Massaga,  mas'sa-ga  or  mas-sa'ga,  C. 

|  Massagetae,  mas-saj'e-te,  C. 

Massah,  mas'sa,  B. 

Massasoit,  mas'sa-soit',  IT. 

Massena,  miis-sa'na;  in  F.  mk-sa- 
na',  M. 

Massias,  mas-si'as,  B. 

Massicus,  mas'si-kus,  C. 

Massilia,  mas-sil'Y-a,  C. 

Massilitani,  mas'sil-i-ta'ni,  C.  j 
Massillon,  in  U.  S.  mas'sil-lun;  in  , 
Eng.  mas'sil-lon ;  in  F.  mas-se- 
y5,v',  M. 

Massinger,  mas'sin-jer,  21. 

Massira,  mas-si'ra,  V. 

Massyli,  mas-si'll,  C. 

Massylii,  mas-sil'Y-i,  C. 

Mastramela,  mas-tram'e-la,  C. 
Masua,  Massouah,  or  Massowah, 
mas'soo-a,  21.  _ 

Masulipatam,  mas-soc/12-pa-tam',  21.  J 
Masurius,  ma-su'rY-us,  C. 

Mat,  miit,  E. 

Matagorda,  mat-a-gor'da,  2T. 

Matala,  mat'a-la,  C.  ' 


Matamoros,  mat-a-mo'ros;  or -ran, 
-ras,  21. 

Matanzas,  ma-tan'zas  or  mii-tan'- 
thiis,  21. 

Matapan,  mat-a-pan',  21. 
Matareeyeh,  Mataria,  or  Mataryeli, 
mat/a-re'yg,  21. 

Mateola,  ma-te'o-la,  C. 

Mathanias,  math-a-ni'as,  B. 
Mather,  matti'Er,  21. 

Mathion,  ma-thi'on,  C. 

Matho,  ma'tho,  C. 

Mathusala,  ma-thu'sa-la,  B. 
Matiani,  ma-shY-a'ni;  -eni,  -e'ni ,C. 
Matilica,  ma-til'i-ka,  C. 

Matilo,  mat'i-lo,  C. 

Matinus,  ma-ti'nus,  C. 

Matisco,  ma-tis'ko,  C. 

Matralia,  ma-tra'li-a,  C. 

Matreas,  ma'tre-as,  C. 

Matred,  ma'tred,  B. 

Matri,  ma'tri,  IS. 

Matrona,  mat'ro-na  (the  2farne  riv¬ 
er),  also  ma-tro'na,  C. 
Matronalia,  mat-ro-na'lY-a,  C. 
Matsmay  or  Matsmai,  muts-mI',J/. 
Matsya,  mats'ya,  II. 

Matsys,  mat'sis,  21. 

Mattan,  mat'tan,  B. 

Mattanah.  mat'ta-na,  B. 
Mattaniah,  mat-ta-ni'a,  B. 
Mattatha,  mat'ta-thd,  B. 
Mattathias,  mat-ta-thi'as,  B. 
Mattenai,  mat-te-na'i,  B. 

Matthan,  mat'than,  B. 
Matthanias,  mat-tha-ni'as,  B. 
Matthat,  mat'that,  IS. 

Matthelas,  mat-the'las,  B. 
Matthew,  math'thu,  B. 

Matthiae  or  Mathia,  mat-te'a,  21. 
Matthias,  math-thi'as,  B. 
Matthisson,  mat'tis-son,  21. 
Mattiaci,  mat-ti'a-si ;  -acum,  -a- 
kum,  C. 

Mattithiah,  mat-tY-thl'u,  B. 
Mattium,  mat'ti-um,  C. 

Matucetae,  ma-tu'se-te,  C. 

Matura,  ma-tu'ra,  C. 

Maturin,  mat'yoo-rin,  21. 

Matuta,  ma-tu'ta,  C. 

Matutinus,  mat-u-ti'nus,  C. 

Maty,  ma'tY,  21. 

Mauch-Chunk,  mawk-clnmk',  21. 
Mauchline,  mok'lin,  21. 

Maui  or  Mowee,  mow'e,  21. 
Maumee,  maw-me',  21. 

Maunder,  mawn'dgr,  21. 
Maupertuis,  mo-par-twe',  21. 
Maurepas,  mo're-pa7,  21. 

Mauricus,  maw'ri-kus  or  maw-ri'' 
kus;  C. 

Mauritania,  maw-rY-ta'nY-a,  C. 
Mauritius,  maw-rish'Y-us,  21. 
Maurolico,  moo-ro-le'ko,  21. 
Maurus,  maw'rus,  C. 
Maurusia,maw-ru'shY-a;  -sii,  -shY-T, 


Maury,  in  U.  S.  maw'rY  or  mur'rY; 
in  F.  ino-re',  21. 

Mausoli,  maw-so'li;  -lus,  lus,  C. 

Maut,  mowt,  E. 

Mavortia,  ma-vSr'shi-fi,  C. 

Mavrocordato,  inav-ro-kor-dii'to,  21 

Maxentius,  maks-en'shY-us,  C. 

Maxerae,  maks-e're;  -ras,  -ras,  C. 

Maxilua,  maks-i-lu'a,  C. 

Maximianopolis,  nmks'im-i-a-nop'- 
o-lis,  C. 

Maximianus,  rnaks'im-i-a'nus,  C. 

Maximina,  maks-Y-mi'na  ;  -nus, 
-nus,  C. 

Maximus,  maks'i-mus,  C. 

Mayence,  ma-yoNs':  same  as  Mainz 
or  Mentz,  21. 

Mayenne,  mii-yen'  or  ml-en',  21. 

Mayn,  min,  21. 

Maynooth,  ma-nooth'or  ma'nooth, 

Mayo,  in  Irel.  me'o  ;  in  2Iexico, 
mi'o,  21. 


sHn,  cube,  full;  moon,  fobt ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNbON,  chair,  get. 

B ,  Biblical;  C,  Classical;  E,  Egyptian;  H,  Ilindoo;  21,  Modern;  21,  Norse.  [See  p.  692.] 
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Mazaca,  maz'a-ka,  G. 

Mazaces,  maz'a-sez,  G. 

Mazaeu3,  ma-ze'us,  G. 

Mazanderan,  ma-zan-der-iin',  or 
Mazanderoon,mu-zan-der-oon',J£ 
Mazara,  ma-za'rd,  G. 

Mazarin,  maz-a-ren'  ;  in  F.  mii-za- 
ra.\';  in  It.  Mazarino,  miid-za- 
re'no,  M. 

Mazatlan,  maz-at-lan'  or  mil-sat-  i 
lan',  M. 

Mazenez,  ma-ze'nez,  C. 

Mazitias,  maz-i-ti'as,  B. 

Mazzaroth,  maz'za-roth,  B. 
Mazzini,  miit-se'-  or  mii-ze'ne,  M. 
Mazzola,  miit'so-la  :  same  as  Pak-  [ 
MIG  IAN  O,  M. 

Mazzolini,  miit-so-le'ne,  M. 

Meaco,  me-ii'ko  :  same  as  Miaco,  I 

M. 

Meagher,  ma'Sr,  M. 

Meah,  mc'a,  B. 

Meani,  me-a'ni,  B. 

Mearah,  me-a'ra,  B. 

Mearus,  me'a-rus,  C. 

Meaux,  mo,  M. 

Mebunnai,  me-bun'na,  B. 
Mecherathite,  mek'e-rath-it,  B. 
Mechlin,  mek'lin,  or  Mechelen, 
mek'l-n  ;  in  F.  Malines,  ma-lox', 
M. 

Mecisteus,  me-sis'te-us  or  me-sis'- 
tus,  C. 

Mecklenburg^ mek'leh-berg  ;  in  G. 
mek'len-boorg'  ;  M.  Schwerin, 
-shwa-ren';  M.  Strelitz,  -strel'its 
or  stra'lits,  M. 

Mecone,  me-ko'ne;  -nia,  -nis,  C. 
Medaba,  med'a-ba,  B. 

Medad,  me'dad,  B. 

Medama,  med'a-ma,  C. 

Medan,  me'dan,  B. 

Mede,  med,  B. 

Medea,  me-de'a,  C. 

Medeba,  me'de-ba,  B. 

Medeon,  me'de-on,  C. 

Mederiacum,  med-e-ri'a-kum,  C. 
Medesicaate,  med'es-i-kas'te,  C. 
Media,  me'dY-a,  B.  and  C. 

Medici,  med'e-chc,  M. 

Medicia,  ma-de-ses'  or  med'e-sis, 

.)/. 

Medicus,  med'i-kus,  C. 

Medina,  in  Arabia ,  me-de'na  ;  in 
17.  S.  me-di'na  ;  M.-Sidonia,  ma- 
de'nii-se-do'ne-a,  M. 

Mediolanum,  me'di-o-la'num,  C. 
Mediolum,  me-di'o-lum,  C. 
Mediomatrici,  me/di-o-mat'rT-sI,  C. 
Medion,  me'di-on,  C. 

Medioxumi,  me-di-oks'u-mi,  C. 
Mediterranean,  med'Y-ter-ra'ne-an, 

Meditrina,  med-i-tri'na,  C. 
Medoacus,  me-do'a-kus,  C. 
Medobriga,  med-o-bri'gd,  C. 
MedocU3,  med'o-kus,  C. 

Medon,  me'don,  C. 

Medontia3,  me-don'shY-as,  C. 
Medontidse,  me-don'ti-de,  C. 
Medorea,  me-do'rez,  C. 

Meduana,  med-u-a'na  or  me-du'a- 
na,  C. 

Meduli,  med'u-li  or  me-du'li,  C. 
Medullia,  me-dul'lY-a,  C. 

Medullina,  med-ul-li'na;  -nus,  -nus, 

a 

Medua,  me'dus,  C. 

Medusa,  me-du'sa,  C. 

Meeda,  me-e'da,  B. 

Megabyzi,  meg-a-bi'zl;  -zua,  -zus,  C. 
Megacles,  meg'a-klez,  C. 

Megaclide3,  me-ga-kli'dez,  C. 
Megacreon,  me-ga'kre-on,  C. 
Megaera,  me-je'ra,  C. 

Megale,  meg'a-le,  C. 

Megalea3,  me-ga'le-as,  C. 

Megalesia,  meg-a-le'zhY-a,  C. 
Megalia,  me-ga'lt-d,  C. 
Megalophanes,  meg-a-lof'a-nez,  C. 


Megalopolis,  meg-a-lop'o-lis, 
Megaloteles,  meg-a-lot'e-lez,  C. 
Megamede.  meg-a-me'de,  C.  _ 
Megamedides,  meg'a-me-di'dez,  C. 
Meganira,  meg-a-ni'rd,  C. 
Megapenthes,  meg-a-pen'thez,  C. 
Megapola,  mc-gap'o-la,  C. 

Megara,  meg'a-ra,  C. 

Megareus,  me-ga're-us  or  meg'a- 
rus ;  -aria,  -a-ris,  C. 

Megarsus,  me-gar'sus,  (J. 
Megasthenea,  me-gas'the-nez,  C. 
Megatichua,  ineg-a-ti'kus,  C. 
Megatimus,  meg-a-ti'mus,  U. 
Megenetus,  me-jen'e-tus,  C. 

Meges,  me'jez,  C. 

Megiddo,  me-gid'do;  -don, -don,  B. 
Megilla,  me-jil'la,  C. 

Megista,  me-jis'ta,  C. 

Megistias,  me-jis'ti-as,  C\ 
Megistocles,  me-jis'to-klez,  C. 
Megistodorus,  me-jis'to-do'rus,  C. 
Megistonous,  mej-is-ton'o-us,  C. 
Mehallet-el-kebeer  or  -kebir,  me- 
hiil'let-el-kP-ber',  M. 

Mehemet  Ali,  ma-hem'et-a/le  ;  bet¬ 
ter  Moiiammeb  Ali,  M. 
Mehetabeel,  mc-hct'a-bel,  B. 
Mehetabel,  me-het'a-bel,  B. 
Mehida,  me-lii'da,  B. 

Mehir,  me'hSr,  IS. 

Meholah,  mc-ho'la,  B. 

Meholathite,  me-hol'ath-it,  B. 
Mehiyael,  me-hu'ja-el,  B. 
Mehuman,  me-liu'man,  B. 
Mehunim,  me-hu'nim,  B. 

Meidam,  ma-e-diim',  M. 

Meidunum,  me-i-du'num,  C. 

Meigs,  megz,  M. 

Meinam,  ma-e-nam',  or  Menam, 
ma-ndm',  M. 

Meinder  (=  Meander,  C.)  man'- 
(lcr,  M. 

Meinecke,  mi'nek-ke,  M. 
Meiningen,  lin'ning-en, o;-Meinun- 
gen,  nn'ndong-en,  M. 

Meissen,  mi'sen,  M. 

Mejarkon,  lne-jar'kon,  B. 

Mejerdah  or  Medjerdah,  mc-jer'- 
da,  ,)/. 

Mekinez,  Mekines,  or  Mequinez, 
mek'Y-nez  ;  also  written  Mekna3, 
mek'nas,  M. 

Mekonah,  mek'o-na,  B. 

Mekran,  mek-ran',  M. 

Mela,  me 'la,  C. 

Melsnae,  me-le'ne;  -neae,  -ne'e,  C. 
Melampea,  mel-am-pe'a,  C. 
Melampodes,  me-lam'po-dez,  C. 
Melampus,  me-lam'pus,  C. 
Melampygus,  mel-am-pi'gus,  C. 
Melanchaetes,  mel-an-ke'tez,  C. 
Melanchlaeni,  mel-an-kle'ni,  C. 
Melanchrus,  me-lan'krus,  V. 
Melanchthon,  less  prop.  Melanc- 
thon,  me-lank'thun,  M. 
Melancomas,  me-lan'ko-mas,  C. 
Melane,  mel'a-ne,  G. 

Melaneis,  mel-a-ne'is,  C. 

Melaneua,  ine-la'ne-us  or  mel'a- 
nus,  G. 

Melangia,  mel-an-ji'a,  G. 

Melania,  me-la'nY-a;  -nion,  -nY-on, 


Melanippe,  mel-a-nip'pe  ;  -nippus, 
-pus  ;  -nippides,  -mp'pi-dez,  G. 
Melanippeum,  mel'an-ip-pe'um,  C. 
Melanopus,  mel-a-no'pus,  C. 
Melanosyri,  mel-a-nos'Y-ri,  G. 
Melanthemus,  me-lan'the-mus,  G. 
Melantheus,  me-lan'the-us  or -thus, 
C. 

Melanthius,  me-lan'thi-us  ;  -thil, 
-tliY-i,  C. 

Melantho,  me-lan'tho;  -thus,  -thus, 


Melas,  me'las,  G. 

Melatiah,  mel-a-ti'a,  B. 

Melazzo,  ma-liit'so  :  same  as  Mi- 
lazzo, M. 


Melbourne,  mel'bCrn,  M. 

Melchi,  mel'kT,  B. 

Melchiah,  mel-ki'a,  B. 

Melchias,  mel-ki'as,  B. 

Melchiel,  mel'ki-el,  B. 

Melchisedec,  mcl-kiz'e-dek,  B. 
Melchishua,  mel-ki-shoo'a,  B. 
Melchizedek,  mel-kiz'e-dek,  B. 
Melea,  me'le-a,  B. 

Meleager,  me-le-a'jer  or  me-le'a- 
jer,  G. 

Meleagrides,  me-le-ag'ri-dez,  C. 
Melech,  me'lek,  B. 

Meledemus,  mel-e-de'mus,  C. 
Melendez  Valdes,  ma-len'deth-vel- 

des',  M. 

Melea,  me'lez,  C. 

Melesagoraa,  mel-e-6ag'o-ras,  G. 
Melesander,  mel-e-san'dSr,  C. 
Melesigenes,  mel-e-sij'e-nez,  C. 
Melete,  mel'e-te,  C. 

Meletus,  mc-le'tus,  C. 

Melia,  me'lY-a,  C. 

Melibocus,  me-lib'o-kus,  C. 
Melibcea,  mel-i-be'a,  C. 

Meliboeus,  mel-i-be'us,  C. 
Melicerta,  mel-i-sSr'ta,  G. 
Melicertes,  mel-i-ser'tez,  C. 
Melichus,  mel'i-kus,  G. 

Melicu,  mel'i-ku,  B. 

Melie,  me'li-e,  C. 

Meligunis,  mel-i-gu'nis,  C. 

Melina,  me-li'mi,  C. 

Meliodunum,  me,'li-o-du'num,  C. 
Melise,  meKi-se,  G. 

Melissa,  me-lis'sa;  -sus,  -sus,  C_. 
Melisseus,  me-lis'se-us  or  -lis'sus.C 
Melita,  mel'i-ta,  B.;  -ta  or  -to,  -to,C 
Melitea,  mel-i-te'a,  C. 

Melitena,  mel-i-te'na;  -ne,  -ne,  G. 
Melito,  mel'i-to;  -itua,  -i-tus,  G. 
Melius,  me'li-us,  G. 

Melixandrus,  mel-iks-an'drus,  C. 
Melobosis,  ine-lob'o-sis,  C. 
Melodunum,  mel-o-du'num,  C. 
Melon,  me'lon;  -los,  -los,  G. 

Melpea,  mel-pe'a;  -pia,  -pi'a,  C. 
Melpomene,  mel-pom'e-ne,  G. 
Melrose,  mel-roz',  M. 

Melton  Mowbray,  mePtun-mo'brY, 


Melun,  me-lun';  in  F.  m’lux,  M. 
Melzar,  mel'zar,  B. 

Memaceni,  me-ma-se'nl,  G. 
Membresa,  mem-bre'sa,  C. 

Memel,  mem'l  or  ma'mel,  M. 
Memini,  mem'Y-nt,  C. 

Memmia,  mem'mi-a,  C.;  -miua,  -mi- 
us,  B.  and  C. 

Memmingen,  mem'ming-en,  M. 
Memnones,  mem'no-nez,  G. 
Memnonides,  mem-non'i-dez,  C. 
Memnonium,  mem-no'ni-um,  C. 
Memphis,  mem'fis,  lb,  F.,  and  M. 
Memphites,  mem-fi'tez;  -tis,  -tis,C. 
Memphremagog,  mem-fre-ma'gog, 


Memucan,  me-mu'kan,  B. 

Mena,  me'nd,  G. 

Menage,  ma-nazh',  M. 

Menahem,  men'a-hem,  B. 

Menai,  men'!  or  men'a,  M. 
Menalcas,  me-nal'kas,  C. 
Menalcidas,  me-nal'sY-das,  G. 
Menalippe,  men-a-lip'pe;  -pus, -pus, 
(-/• 


Menan,  me'nan,  B.;  me-nan',  M. 
Menander,  me-nan'der,  C. 
Menandreus,  men-an-dre'us,  G. 
Menapi,  men'a-pi,  C. 

Menapii,  me-na'pY-T,  C. 

Menapis,  men'a-pis,  G. 
Menapolis,  me-nap'o-lis,  G. 
Menas,  me'nas,  C. 

Mencheres,  men-ke'rez,  G. 
Mendana,  men-dan'ya,  M. 
Mende,  moxd,  M. 

Mendela,  men-de'la,  G.  _ 
Mendelssohn,  men 'del-son,  M. 
Mendocino,  men-do-se'no,  M. 


am,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  5nd,  eve,  tSrm  ;  Yn,  ice ;  5dd,  tone,  or ; 

B,  Biblical  j  Cx  Classical ;  Fx  Egyptian  ;  II,  Hiqdoo  ;  M,  Mo4ern  ;  AT,  Norse.  [See  p.  692.] 
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Mendoza,  mcn-do'za;  m  Si>.  men-  ! 

do'tha,  >/. 

Mene,  mc'ne,  B. 

Menecles,  men'e-klez,  C. 
Meneclides,  men-e-kli'dez,  C. 
Menecolus,  men-e-ko'lus,  C. 
Menecrate3,  me-nek'ra-tez,  C. 
Menedemus,  men-e-de'mus,  C. 
Menegetas,  me-nej'e-tas,  C. 
Menelaia,  men'e-la-I'a,  C. 

Menelais,  men-e-la'is,  C. 

Menelaius,  men-e-la'yus,  C. 
Menelaus,  men-e-la'us,  B.  and  C. 
Menenius,  me-ne'ni-us,  C. 
Menephron,  men'e-fron,  C. 

Menes,  me'nez,  C. 

Meneatheus,  me-nes'thus,  /i.;-nes'- 
the-us  or  -nes'thus,  C. 

Menesthius,  me-nes'thi-us,  (’. 
Menexena,  me-neks'e-nn;  -enus,  -c- 
nus,  C. 

Menippa,  me-nip'pd;  -pus,  -pus,  C. 
Menippidea,  me-nip'pi-dez,  C. 
Menius,  me'ni-us,  C.  . 

Menoba,  men'o-ba,  C. 

Menodorua,  men-o-do'rus,  C. 
Menodotua,  me-nod'o-tus,  ( 
Menceceus,  me-ne'se-us  o/--sus,  C. 
Menoetea,  me-ne'tez,  C. 

Mencetiades,  men-c-ti'a-dez,  C. 
Menoetiua,  me-ne'shi-us,  C. 
Menogenea,  me-noj'e-nez,  C. 

Menon,  me'non,  V. 

Menophilus,  me-nof'i-lus,  C. 
Menoagada,  men-os-ga'da,  C. 
Menotharus,  me-notn'a-rus,  C. 
Menshikof,  Menchikof,  or  Menschi- 
kow,  men'she-kof,  SI. 

Menteis,  men-te'is,  C. 

Menteaa,  men'te-sa,  C. 

Mentonomon,  mcn-ton'o-mon,  C. 
Mentorea,  men'to-rez,  C. 

Mentz,  ments,  or  Mainz,  mints;  in 
F.  Mayence,  ma-yOxs',  -V. 

Menu,  mttn'db,  M. 

Menuthiaa,  me-nu'thi-as,  C. 
Menzaleh,  men-za'lP,  SI. 

Menzel,  ment'sel,  SI. 

Meonenim,  me-on'e-nim,  B. 
Meonothai,  me-on'o-tha,  B. 
Mephaath,  mef'a-ath,  B. 
Mephibosheth,  me-fib'o-sheth,  B. 
Mephitis,  me-fi'tis,  C. 

Mequinez:  same  as  Mekinez. 

Merab,  me'rab,  B. 

Meraiah,  m£r-a-i'd,  B. 

Meraioth,  me-ra'yoth,  B. 

Meran,  me'ran,  B. 

Merari,  mSr'a-ri  or  me-ra'ri,  B. 
Merarites,  mSr'a-rltz,  B. 

Merathaim,  mer-a-tha'im,  B. 
Mercator,  mSr-ka'tor,  C. 
Mercedinus,  mSr-se-di'nus,  C. 
Mercier,  mer-se-a',  St. 

Mercuriolus,  mSr-ku-ri'o-lus,  C. 
Mercuriu3,  mSr-ku'rY-us,  B.  an  I  C. 
Merdin,  mer-den',  SI. 

Mered,  me'red,  B. 

Meremoth,  mer'e-moth,  B. 

Merea,  me'rez,  B. 

Mergentini.  mSr-jen-ti'ni,  C 
Mergui  or  Mergtii,  mer-ge',  SI. 
Merian,  ma're-an,  SI. 

Meribah,  mSr'i-ba,  B. 

Meribbaal,  mer-ib-ba'al,  B. 
Meribriga,  mer-i-bri'ga,  C. 

Merida,  mSr'e-da,  SI. 

Merinatea,  mSr-i-na'tSz,  C. 
Merionea,  me-ri'o-nez,  C. 

Merioneth,  mSr-i-on'eth,  St. 
Mermentau,  mer'men-to',  SI. 
Mermeroa,  mSr'me-ros;  -rus,  -rus,C'. 
Mermnadae,  mgrm'na-de,  C. 
Mermodas,  mer'mo-das,  C. 
Merobrica,  mer-o-bri'ki,  C. 
Merodach  baladan,  rne-ro'dak-bul'- 
a-dan,  B. 

Meroe,  mer'o-e,  C.  and  31. 

Merom,  me'rom,  B. 

Meronothite,  me-ron'o-thlt,  B. 


Merope,  mfr'opc;  -pes,  -pez;  -pis,  ] 
-pis,  C. 

Merops,  me'rops,  C. 

Meroz,  ine'roz,  B. 

Merrimack,  mer'ri-mak,  SI. 
Merseburg,  mSr'se-berg;  in  G. mer'-  | 
sg-bdbrg',  M. 

Mersey,  mer'zY,  SI. 

Merthyr  Tydvil  or  Tydfil,  mgr'ther-  I 
tid'vil,  SI. 

Merula,  mer'u-li,  C. 

Merulinus,  mSr-u-li'nus,  C. 

Merus,  ine'rus,  C. 

Meruth,  me'ruth,  B. 

Mesabatene,  mes'a-ba-te'ne,  C. 
Mesapia,  me-sa'pi-ii,  C. 

Mesech,  me'sek,  B. 

Mesembria,  me-sem'brY-a,  C. 
Mesene,  me-se'ne,  C. 

Mesha,  me'sha,  B. 

Meahach,  me'shak; -shock,  -shek,/7. 
Meshed  or  Mesched,  mesh'ed ; 
Meachid,  mesh'id  ;  or  Mushed, 
niush'ed,  SI. 

Meshelemiah,  mc-shel/e-mi'a,  /»’. 
Meshezabeel,  me-shez'a-bel;  -abel, 
-a-bel,  B. 

Meshillemith,  me  -  shil'le  -  mith  ;  ! 

-moth,  -moth,  B. 

Meshobab,  me-sho'bab,  B. 
Meshullam,  me-shul'lam,  B. 
Meshullemeth,  me-shul'le-meth,  B. 
Mesmer,  niez'mer  or  mes'iner,  ,)/. 
Mesoa,  mes'o-a,  C. 

Mesobaite,  mes'o-baAt,  B. 

Mesoboa,  me-sob'o-a,  C. 

Mesola,  mes'o-la,  C. 

Mesolongi :  see  Missoeoxgki,  SI. 
Mesomedes,  mes-o-me'dez,  C. 
Mesopotamia,  mes/o-po-ta'mI-&,  B. 
and  C. 

Messabatse,  mes-sab'a-tc,  C. 
Messabetene,  mes^a-be-te'ne,  C. 
Messala,  mes-sa'la,  ( 

Messalina,  mcs-sa-li'na;  -nus,  -nus, 
C. 

Messana,  mes-sa'na,  C. 

Messapeae,  mes-sa'pe-e,  C. 

Messapia,  mes-sa'pi-a,  C. 

Messapus,  mes-sa'pus,  C. 

Messeis,  mes-se'is,  C. 

Messene,  mes-se'ne;  -na,  -na,  C. 
Messenia,  mes-se'nl-a,  C. 

Messiah,  mes-si'a,  orMessias,  mes- 
si'ns,  B. 

Messina,  mes-se'na,  SI. 

Messoa,  mes'so-d,  C. 

Messogis,  mes-so^jis,  C. 

Meaurado,  ma-soo-ra/d-o,  SI. 

Metabua,  met'a-bus,  C. 

Metaclides,  met-a-kli'dez,  C. 
Metadusa,  mct-a-du'sa,  C. 
Metagenes,  me-tnj'e-nez,  C. 
Metagon,  met'a-gon,  C. 

Metagonitis,  met/a-go-ni'tis,  C. 
Metagonium,  inet-a-go'ni-um,  C. 
Metallinum,  met-al-li'num,  C. 
Metamelo8,  me-tam'e-los,  C. 
Metamorphosis,  met/a-mor-fo'sis,C’. 
Metanira,  met-a-ni'ra,  C. 
Metapinum,  met-a-pi'num,  C. 
Metapontini,  met'a-pon-ti'ni,  C. 
Metapontum,  met-a-pon'tum;  -tus, 
-tus,  C. 

Metastasio,  met'a-sta'ze-o  or  ma- 
tii-sta'ze-o,  SI. 

Metaurus,  me-taw'rus,  C. 

Metelin,  met-e-len',  or  Mytelene, 

.  mit-e-le'ne,  SI. 

Metelis,  me-te'lis,  C. 

Metella,  me-tel'la;  -li,  -li,  C. 
Meterea,  met-c-re'ii,  C. 

Meterus,  me-te'rus,  B. 

Methana,  me-tha'na  or  meth'a-ni, 


C. 


Metharma,  me-thar'mi,  C. 
Metheg-ammah,  me/theg-am'md,  B. 
Methion,  me-thi'on,  C. 

Methoar,  meth'o-iir,  B. 

Methodius,  me-tho'di-us,  C. 


Methone,  me-tho'ne,  ('. 

Methora,  metb'o-ra,  C. 

Methusael,  me-thu'sa-el,  />’. 
Methuselah,  rnc-thu'se-la,  B. 
Methydrium,  me-thid'ri-um,  C. 
Methymna,  me-thiin'na,  C. 
Metiadusa,  me/slil-a-du'si,  C. 
Metilia,  me-til'I-a ;  -ii,  -t-I ;  -ius, 
-Y-us,  V. 

Metina,  rnc-ti'na,  C. 

Metioche,  me-ti'o-ke,  C. 

Metiochus,  me-ti'o-kus,  C. 

Motion,  mc'shY-on,  C. 

Metiosedum,  me'shY-o-se'dum,  C. 
Metis,  me'tis,  C. 

Metiscus,  me-tis'kus,  C. 

Metita,  me-ti'ta,  C. 

Metius,  me'shi-us,  C. 

Metoecia,  ine-te'shY-a,  C. 

Meton,  me'ton,  C. 

Metope,  me-to'pe;  in  architecture, 
met'o-pe,  C. 

Metopus,  me-to'pus,  ('. 

Metores,  met'o-rez,  C. 


ivierragyrte,  met-ra-jcr  te,  (  . 
Metras,  me'tras,  C. 

Metroa,  me-tro'a,  C. 

Metrobius,  me-tro'bi-us,  C. 
Metrocles,  met'ro-klez,  C. 
Metroclides,  met-ro-kli'dez,  C. 
Metrodora,  met-ro-do'ra;  -rus,  -rus, 
C. 


Metrodotua,  me-trod'o-tus,  C. 
Metrophanes,  me-trof'a-nez,  C. 
Metrophon,  mct'ro-fon,  C. 
Metropolis,  me-trop'o-lis,  C. 
Metropolitae,  met'ro-po-li'te,  C. 
Metroiun,  me-tro'um,  C. 
Metternich,  met'tSr-nik,  SI. 
Mettius,  met'ti-us,  C. 

Metulum,  me-tu'lum,  C. 

Metz,  mets;  in  F.  mas,  SI. 

Meunim,  me-u'nim,  B. 

Meurthe,  inert,  SI. 

Meuse,  muz;  in  F.  mSz ;  in  D. 

Maese  or  Maas,  mas,  SI. 
Mevanates,  mev-a-na'tez,  C. 
Mevania,  me-va'ni-a,  C. 
Mevaniola,  mev-a-ni'o-ld,  C. 
Mevius,  me'vi-us,  C. 

Mexico,  meks'i-ko;  in  So.  mf'he- 
ko,  SI. 

Meyer,  mi'er,  St. 

Meyerbeer,  mi'gr-bar',  St. 

Meyrick,  mCr'ik,  SI. 

Mezahab,  mez'a-hab,  B. 

Mezentius,  me-zen'shi-us,  C. 
Mezeray  or  Mezerai,  muz-ra',  St. 
Me'zieres.  tna-ze-ar',  SI. 

Mezzofanti,  med-zo-iiin'te,  SI. 
Miaco,  me-a'ko,  SI. 

Miacorus,  mi-a-ko'rus,  C. 

Miall,  mi'al,  SI. 

Miami,  ml-a'mY,  St. 

Miamin,  mi'a-min,  B. 

Miaulis,  me-ow'lis,  SI. 

Mibhar,  mib'har,  B. 

Mibsam,  mib'sam,  B. 

Mibzar,  mib'zar,  B. 

Micali,  mi'ka,  B. 

Micaiah,  mi-ka'ya,  B 
Micciades,  mik-si'a-dez,  C. 
Miccotrogus,  mik-ko-tro'gus,  C. 
Micea,  nn-se'a,  C. 

Micelae,  mi-se'le,  C. 

Micha,  mi'ka,  B. 

Michael,  mi'ka-el  or  mi'kel,  B. 
Michaelis,  me-kii-a'lis,  SI. 

Michah,  mirka,  B. 

Michaiah,  mi-ka'ya,  B. 
Michailovitch,  me-ki'lo-vich,  SI. 
Michal,  mi'kal,  B. 

Michaud,  me-slio',  SI. 

Micheas,  mi-ke'as,  B. 

Michelet,  mesh-la',  SI. 

Michigan,  mish'Y-g’n,  formerly 
misli-Y-gan',  St. 

Michilimackinac.  mish'il-e-mak 'in‘ 
aw:  same  as  Mackinaw,  ,)/. 
Michmas,  mik'mas,  B. 


sun,  cube,  full  :  moon,  f<56t :  cow,  oil  :  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxbox,  chair,  get. 

B,  Biblical;  C,  Classical;  E,  Egyptian;  II,  Hindoo;  SI,  Modern;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  Cl)2.] 
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Michmash,  mik-mash,  B. 
Michmethah,  mik'me-tha,  B. 
Michoacan,  me'cho-a-kiin',  M. 
Michri,  mik'ri,  B. 

Michtam,  mik'tam,  B. 

Micipsa,  mi-sip'sa,  C. 

Micite,  mis'i-te,  C. 

Mickiewicz,  metsk-ya'vich,  M. 
Miconi,  mik'o-ne  :  same  as  Myco- 
nos,  M. 

Micythus,  mis'i-thus,  C. 

Midaion,  mid-a-i'on,  or  Midaeum, 
-a-e'um,  C. 

Midamus,  mi-da'mus,  C. 

Midaa,  mi'das,  C. 

Middin,  mid'din,  B. 

Midea  ( mother  of  Licymnius)  mid'- 
e-a ;  (m.  of  Antiochus)  mi-de'a,  C. 
Midgard,  mid'giird,  N. 

Midian,  mid'i-an;  -ianite,  -i-an-it,  B. 
Midias,  mid'i-as,  C. 

Miel,  me'el,  M. 

Mieza,  mi'e-za,  C. 

Migdal-el,  mig'dal-el;  M.-gad,  -gad, 
B. 

Migdol,  mig'dol,  B. 

Migliara,  mel-yii'ra,  M. 

Mignard,  men-yar',  M. 

Mignet,  men-ya',  M. 

Mignot,  men-yo',  M. 

Migron,  mig'ron,  B. 

Mijamin,  rmj'a-min,  B. 

Mikloth,  mik'loth,  B. 

Mikneiah,  inik-ne'ya,  B. 

Milalai,  mil-a-la'I,  B. 

Milan,  mYl'an,  less  prop.  mT  lan'; 

in.  It.  Milano,  me-la'no,  M. 
Milanion,  mi-la'nY-on,  C. 

Milazzo,  me-lat'so,  or  Melazzo,  ma- 
liit'so,  M. 

Milcah,  mil'ka,  B. 

Milcom,  mil'kom,  B. 

Milcorus,  mil-ko'rus,  C. 

Milesia,  mi-le'zhY-a  ;  -sii,  -zhY-i ; 

-sius,  -zhY-us,  C. 

Miletis,  mi-le'tis;  -tus,  -tus,  C. 
Miletopolis,  mil-e-top'o-lis,  C. 
Miletum,  mi-le'tum;  -tus,  -tus,  B. 
Milevi,  mi-le'vi ;  -vum,  -vum,  C. 
Milias,  mil'i-as,  C. 

Milichus,  mil'i-kus,  C. 

Milionia,  mil-i-o'nY-a,  C. 
Milizigeris,  mi-liz/i-je'ris,  C. 
Millingen,  mil'lin-gen,  M. 

Millo,  mil'lo,  B. 

Milne,  in  Scot,  mil;  in  E.  miln,  M. 
Milnes,  milz,  M. 

Milo,  mi'lo,  C. 

Milonius,  vni-lo'nt-us,  C. 
Miloradovitch,  me-lo-ra'do-vich,  M. 
Miltiades,  mil-ti'a-dez,  C. 

Milvius,  mil'vY-us,  C. 

Milwaukee  or  -kie,  mil-waw'ke,  M. 
Milyas,  mil'i-as,  C. 

Mimallones,  mi-mal'lo-nez,  C. 
Mimas,  mi'mas,  C. 

Mimir,  me'mer,  N. 

Mimnedus,  mim-ne'dus,  C. 
Mimnermus,  mim-ner'mus,  C. 
Mimnornachus,  mim-nonv'a-kus,  C. 
Minas-Geraes,  me'nas-zha-ra'es,  M. 
Minciades,  min-si'a-dez,  C. 

Mincio,  inin'cho,  M. 

Mincius,  min'shY-us,  C. 

Mindanao,  min-da-na'o  or  Magin- 
dinao,  ma-hen-de-nii'o,  M. 
Mindarus,  min'da-rus,  C. 

Minerva,  mi-ner'va,  C. 

Minervalia,  min-er-va'li-a,  C. 
Minervina,  min-er-vi'na,  C. 
Minervium,  mi-ner'vi-um,  C. 
Minho,  men'yo,  M. 

Miniamin,  mi-m'a-min,  B. 

Minis,  me-ne-a',  M. 

Minio,  min'i-o,  C. 

Minnaei,  min-no'i,  C. 

Minnesota,  min-ne-so'ta,  M. 

Minni,  min'ni,  B. 

Minnith,  min'nith,  B. 

Mino,  men'yo,  M. 


Minoa,  mi-no'a;  -is^ -is,  C. 
Minoides,  mi-no'i-dez,  C. 

Minorca,  mi-n6r'ka,  M. 

Minos,  mi 'nos,  C. 

Minotaurus,  min-o-taw'rus,  C. 
Minthe,  min'the,  C. 

Minturnae,  min-tSr'ne,  C. 

Minucia,  mi-nu'shY-a;  -cius,  -shY-us, 
0 '• 


Minyae,  min'Y-e;  -yas,  -Y-as,  C. 
Minyeis,  min-i-e'is  ;  -eias,  -e'yas  ; 

-eides,  -e'i-dez;  -eus,  -e'us,  C. 
Minzoni,  min-zo'ne,  M. 

Miphka,  mif'ka,  B. 

Mirabaud,  mc-ra-bo',  M. 

Mirabeau,  mYr-a-bo'  or  me-ra-bo', 


Miraces,  mYr'a-sez,  C. 

Miramachi,  mYr'a-ma-she',  M. 
Mirandola,  me-ran'do-la,  M. 
Mirepoix,  mYr-S-pwa'  or  mCr-pwli', 


Mireum,  mYr'e-um,  C. 

Miriam,  mYr'Y-am,  B. 

Mirma,  mer'ma,  B. 

Mirobriga,  mYr-o-bri'ga,  C. 

Misael,  mis'a-el,  B. 

Misagenes,  mi-saj'e-nez,  C. 
Misargyrides,  mi’s-ar-iYr'i-dez,  C. 
Miscera,  mis'se-ra,  C. 

Misenates,  mis-e-na'tez,  C. 
Misenum,  mi-se'num  ;  -nus,  -nus 
C. 


Misetus,  mi-se'tus,  C. 

Misgab,  mis'gab,  B. 

Misgetes,  mis-je'tez.  C. 
Misgomenae,  niis-gom'e-ne,  C. 
Mishael,  mish'a-el,  B. 

Mishal,  mi'shal,  B. 

Misham,  nii'sham,  B. 

Misheal,  mi'she-al,  B. 

Mishma,  mish'ma,  B. 

Mishmannah,  mish-man'na,  B. 
Mishraites,  mish'ra-Itz,  B. 
Misitheus,  mi-sith'e-us,  C. 
Miskolcz,  mish-kolts',  M. 

Mispar,  mis'par,  B. 

Mispereth,  mis'pe-reth,  B. 
Misrephoth-maim,  mis're-foth-ma'- 
im,  B. 

Missabib,  mis'sa-bib,  B. 

Missisque,  mis-sis'kwe,  M. 
Mississippi;  mis-sis-sip'pY,  M. 
Missolonghi,  mis-so-long'ge,  M. 
Missouri,  mis-soo'rY,  u. 

Misulani,  mis-u-la'ni,  C. 

Mithcah,  mith'ka,  B. 

Mithnite,  mith'nit,  B. 
Mithradates,  mith-ra-da'tez,  C. 
Mithras,  mi'thras,  C. 

Mithredath,  mith're-dath,  B. 
Mithrenes,  mi-thre'nez,  C. 
Mithridates,  mith-ri-da'tez,  B.  4-  C. 
Mithrines,  mi-thri'nez;  or  -threnes, 
-thre'nez,  C. 

Mithrobarzanes,  mith'ro  -  bar  -  za'- 
nez,  C. 

Mittau,  mit'tow,  M. 

Mittermayer,  mit'ter-mi'er,  M. 
Mitylene,  nnt-i-le'ne,  B.;  -nae  or 
-ne,  -ne,  C. 

Mitys,  mi'tis,  C. 

Mizaei,  mi-ze'i,  C. 

Mizar,  mi'ziir,  B. 

Mizpah,  miz'pa ;  -par,  -par;  -peh, 
-pe,  B. 

Mizraim,  miz-ra'im,  B. 

Mizzah,  miz'za,  B. 

Mnasagoras,  na-sag'o-ras,  C. 
Mnasalcas,  na-sal'kas,  C. 

Mnaseas,  na'se-as,  C. 

Mnasicles,  nas'i-klez,  C. 
Mnasigiton,  nas-i  ji'ton,  C. 
Mnasilochus,  na-sil'o-kus,  C. 
Mnasippus,  na-sip'pus,  C. 
Mnasitheus,  na-sith'e-us,  C. 
Mnasitimus,  nas-i-ti'mus,  C. 
Mnason,  na'son,  B.  and  C. 
Mnasylus,  na-si'lus,  C. 

Mnasyrium,  na-sYr'i-um,  C. 


Mnemium,  ne-mi'um,  C. 

Mnemon,  ne'mon,  C. 

Mnemonides,  ne-mon'i-dez,  C. 
Mnemosyne,  ne-mos'i-ne,  C. 
Mnesarchus,  ne-siir'kus,  C. 
Mnesarete,  ne-s&r'e-te,  C. 
Mnesibulus,  nes-i-bu'lus,  C. 
Mnesiclides,  ncs-i-kli'dez,  C. 
Mnesidamus,  nes-i-da'mus;  -demus, 
-de'mus,  C. 

Mnesigenes,  ne-sij'e-nez,  C. 
Mnesilaus,  nes-i-la'us,  C. 
Mnesileos,  ne-sil'e-os,  C. 
Mnesilochus,  ne-sil'o-kus,  C. 
Mnesimache,  ne-sim'a-ke  :  -achus, 
-a-kus,  C. 

Mnesiptolemus,  nes-ip-tol'e-mus,  C. 
Mnesistratei,  nes'is-tra-te'i,  C. 
Mnesitheus,  ne-sith'e-us,  C. 
Mnesithides,  nes-i-tlii'dez,  C. 
Mnestheus,  nes'the-us  or  nes'thus, 
C. 

Mnestia,  rwes'ti-a,  C. 

Mnevis,  ne'vis,  C.  and  E. 

Moab,  mo'ab;  -abite,  -ab-it;  -abit- 
ess,  -ab-It'es;  -abitish,  -ab-Yt'ish, 
B. 

Moadiah,  mo-a-di'a,  B. 

Moagetes,  mo-aj'e-tez,  C_. 
Moaphernes,_mo-a-fer'nez,  C. 
Mobile,  modbei',  M. 

Mocenigo,  mo-cna-ne'go,  M. 
Mocha,  mo'ka;  in  Arab,  mo'ka',3/1 
Mochmur,  mok'mer,  B. 

Mochura,  mo-ku'ra,  C. 

Mocoretae,  mo-kor'e-te,  C. 

Mocritae,  mo-kri'te,  C. 

Modena,  mod'e-na  or  mod'a-na,  M. 
Modestinus,  mod-es-ti'nus,  C. 
Modestus,  mo-des'tus,  C. 

Modia,  mo'di-a,  C. 

Modiacus,  mo-di'a-kus,  C. 

Modica,  mod'e-kii,  M. 

Modin,  mo'din,  B. 

Modonus,  mod'o-nus,  C. 

Mcenus,  me'nus,  C. 

Moera,  me'ia,  C. 

Moeragenes,  me-raj'e-nez,  C. 
Moeragetes,  me-raj'e-tez,  C. 
Mceragoras,  me-rag'o-ras,  C. 
Mcereas,  me're-as,  C. 

Moeris,  me'ris,  C. 

Mcerocles,  mSr'o-klez,  C. 

Moesia,  me'shY-a,  C. 

Moeth,  mo'eth,  B.  _ 

Mogadore,  mog-a-dor',  M. 
Mogontiacum,  mo-gon-ti'a-kum,  C. 
Mogul,  mo-gul',  M. 

Moguntia,  mo-gun'shi-a,  C. 
Mogyni,  mo-ii'ni,  C. 

Mohacs,  mo-nach',  M. 

Mohammed,  mo-hhm'med;  in  Arab. 
mo-hiim'med;  less  correctly  Ma¬ 
homet,  q.  v.,  M. 

Mohawk,  mo'hawk,  M. 

Moheelef,  Mohilew,  or  Moghilev, 
mo-he'lef,  M. 

Mohegan,  mo-he'gan,  M. 

Miihler  or  Moehler,  me'ler,  M. 
Moine,  mwan,  M. 

Moir,  moi'er,  M. 

Moissac,  mwas-sak',  M. 

Moladah,  mol'a-da,  B. 

Moldau,  mol'dow,  M. 

Moldavia,  mol-da'vi-a,  M. 

Mol<5,  mo-la',  M. 

Molech,  mo'lek,  B. 

Moleia,  mo-le'ya,  C. 

Moleschott,  mo'les-kot,  M. 
Molesworth,  molz'worth,  M 
Molfetta,  mol-fet'ta,  M. 

Moli,  mo'li,  B. 

Molia,  mo-li'a,  C. 

Molibodes,  mol-i-bo'dez,  C. 

Molid,  mo'lid,  B. 

Moliere,  mo-le-ar',  M. 

Molina,  mo-le'nji1  M. 

Molinos,  mo-le'nos,  M. 

Molion,  mo-li'on,  C. 

Molione,  mo-li'o-ne,  C. 


Sm,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  5dd,  tone,  or  ; 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  •  u»  Hindoo  ;  M,  Modern  ;  A,  Norse.  [See  p.  W2.] 
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MURTIA 


Molise,  mo-le'sa,  31 
Miller,  mSl'Ier,  31. 

Molliculus,  mol-lik'u-lus,  C. 

Molo,  mo'Io,  C. 

Moloch,  mo'lok,  B. 

Molois,  mol'o-is,  C. 

Molokai,  mo-lo-ki',  or  Morotai,  mo- 
ro-ti',  31 

Molorchus,  mo-lSr'kus,  C. 

Molossi,  mo-los'si,  C. 

Molossia,  mo-los'shY-a,  or  -lossis, 
-los'sis,  C. 

Molossus,  mo-los'sus,  C. 

Molpadia,  tnol-pa'dY-a,  C. 
MolpagoreB,  mol-pag'o-rez,  C. 
Moltke  von,  fon  moTt'keh,  31. 
Moluccas,  ino-luk'kaz,  31 
Molus,  mo'lus,  C. 

Molycreum,  mol-i-kre'um,  C. 
Molycria,  mo-lik'rY-a,  C. 

Molyneux,  mol'i-nooks',  31 
Molyrus,  mo-li'rus,  C. 

Mombas,  mom-bas';  or  Mombaza, 
mom-bii'za,  31 
Momdis,  mom'dis,  B. 

Momemphis,  mo-mem'fis,  ('. 
Mompox,  mom-poks'  or  -poll',  31. 
Momus,  mo'mus,  C. 

Mona,  mo'na,  C. 

Monaco,  mo-na'ko,  31 
Monadnock,  mo-nad'nuk,  31. 
Monaeses,  mo-ne'sez,  C. 

Monaghan,  mon'a-han,  31 
Monalus,  mon'a-lus,  C. 

Monastir  or  Monasteer,  mon-as¬ 
ter',  31 

Moncrieff,  mon-kref',  31 
Mondego,  mon-da'go,  31 
Mondoiiedo,  inon-don-ya'do,  31. 
Moneta,  mo-ne'ta,  C. 

Mongault,  mox-go',  31 
Mongolia,  mon-go'lY-a,  31. 

Momma,  mon'i-ma;  -mus,  -mus,  C.  ! 
Monnoyer,  mon-nwa-ya',  M. 
Monobazas,  mon-o-ba'zas,  ( '. 
Monodactylus,  mon-o-dak'ti-lus,  C. 
Monodus,  mon'o-dus,  C. 

Moncecus,  mo-ne'kus,  C. 

Monoleus,  mo-no'le-us,  C. 
Monongahela,  mo-non'ga-he'la,  31 
Monongalia,  mo-non-ga'li-a,  M. 
Monopoli,  mo-nop'o-lej  M. 
Monoaceli,  mo-nos'se-li,  C. 
Monreale,  mon-ra-a'la,  M. 

Monroe,  mun-ro',  M. 

Monrovia^  mon-ro'vY-a,  M. 

Mons.  moxs  ;  in  Flemish  Bergen, 
ber'lien,  M. 

Monstrelet,  moxs'tre-la',  M. 
Montagnana,  mon-tan-ya'nii,  M. 
Montague,  mon'taj-gu,  M. 
Montaigne,  mon-tan';  in  F.  mox- 
tany’,  M. 

Montalban,  mont-al-biin',  .1/. 
Montalembert,  mox-tii-lQx-bar',  M. 
Montana,  mon-ta'na,  M. 

Montanus,  mon-ta'nus;  -tinus,  -ti'- 
nus,  C. 

Montargis,  mox-tiir-zhe',  M. 
Montauban,  mo\-to-bS.\  ',  M. 

Mont  Blanc,  mox-blbx,  or  Mount 
Blanc,  mo wnt-blank,  _J/. 
Montbrison,  mox-bre-zox',  M. 

Mont  Cenis,  mox-se-ne'  or  se-nes', 
M. 

Mont-de-Marsan,moN-de-miir-so.N', 

M. 

Montecuccoli  or  Montecuculi,  mon- 
ta/kobk'ko-le,  M. 

Monteith,  mon-teth'_,  M. 
Mont^limart,  mox-ta-k-miir',  .1/. 
Montenegro,  moiijta-na'gro,  M. 
Monterey,  mon-ta-ra',  M. 
Montespan,  mon'tes -pan';  in  F. 
mox-tes-pSx',  M. 

Montesquieu,  mon'tes -ku';  in  F. 

mox-tes'ke-e',  M. 

Montevideo,  mon-te-vid'e-o  or  mon  • 
ta-ve'da-o,  M. 

Montfaucon,  mox-fo-kox',  M. 


Montgolfier,  tnox-gol-fe-a'  or  mont- 1 
gol'fi-Sr,  M. 

Montgomery,  munt-gum'er-Y,  M. 
Montholon,  mox-to-lox',  M. 
Monticello,  in  Italy.  mon-te-ch5l'lo; 
in  U.  S.  mon-te-cnel'lo  or  -sel'lo, 
M. 

Montigny,  mox-ten-ye',  M. 
Montilla,  mon-tel'ya,  M. 
Montmartre,  mox-mtirtr',  M. 
Montmorency  or  -renci,  mont-mo- 
ren'sY;  in  F.  mox-mo-rOx-se',  M. 
Montpelier,  mont-pe'lt-er,  M. 
Montpellier,  niont-pel'lY-er  ;  in  F. 

mox'pel-le-a',_J/. 

Montpensier,  mox-pdx-se-a',  M. 
Montreal,  mont  -  re  -  awl';  in  F.  \ 
moN-ra-iil',  M. 

Montreale,  mont  -  ra  -  ii'la  ;  more  J 
prop.  Moxkeale,  a.  M. 
Montrose,  mun-troz',  M. 
Montserrat,  mont-s5r-rat',  M. 
Montucchi,  mon-toot'che,  M. 
Montucla,  mox-te-kla',  M. 
Monychus,  mon'i-kus,  C. 

Mooltan  or  Moultan,  mool-tiin',  M.  \ 
Moore,  mor,  31. 

Moorshedabad,  moor'shed-a-biid', 
M. 

Moorzook.  Mourzouk,  or  Murzuk, 

moor-zook',  M. 

Moosias,  mo-o-si'as,  B. 

Mophis,  mo'fis,  C. 

Mopsiani,  mop-si-a'ni,  C. 

Mopsium,  mop'si-um,  C. 

Mopsopia,  mop-so'pi-a,  C. 

Mopsopus,  mop'so-pus,  (  ’. 
Mopsucrene,  mop-su-kre'ne,  C. 
Mopsuestia,  mop-su-es'ti-a,  C. 
Morales,  mo-rii'les,  M. 

Morasthite,  mo'ras-thit,  B. 

Moratin,  mo-rii-ten',  31. 

Moravia,  mo-ra'vY-a  ;  in  G.  Miih- 
ren,  ma'ren,  31. 

Moray  or  Murray,  mur'rY,  31. 
Morbihan,  mor-be-ox',  .)/. 

Morcelli,  mor-clie'le,  M. 

Mordecai,  m8r'de-ka,  B. 

Morea,  mo-re'a,  31. 

Moreau,  mo-ro',  ,)/. 

Moreh,  mo're,  B. 

Morel,  mo-rel',  31. 

Morell,  mo-rel',  31. 

Morelli,  mo-rel'le,  31. 

Morena,  Sierra,  se-er'ra-mo-ra'nii, 


Moresh-eth-gath,mor'esli-etli-gath, 

JJ, 


Morgentia,  mor-jen'shi-a,  C. 
Morgentini,  mor-ien-ti'ni,  C. 
Morgetes,  mor-je'tez,  C. 

Morghen,  mor'gen,  31. 

Moriah,  mo-ri'a,  B. 

Morians,  mo'rY-anz,  B. 

Morillo,  mo-rel'yo,  31. 

Morimene,  mor-i-me'ne,  C. 

Morin,  mo-rfix',  31. 

Morini,  mor'Y-nl  or  mo-rl'nl,  C. 
Moriseni,  mor-i-se'ni,  C. 
Moritasgus,  mor-i-tas'gus,  C. 
Morius,  mo'ri-us,  ('. 

Morlaix,  mor-la',  31. 

Morny,  mor'ne  or  mor-ne',  31. 
Morocco  or  Marocco,  mo-  or  ma- 
rok'ko  ;  in  Arab.  Maraksh,  mii- 
raksli',  31. 


Morosini,  mo-ro-ze'ne,  31. 

Morotai,  mo-ro-ti':  same  as  Molo¬ 


kai,  31. 

Morozzo,  mo-rot'so,  31. 
Morpheus,  mor'plie-us  or  -fus,  C. 
Morrell,  mbr'rel  or  mor-rel',  31. 

1  Mortagne,  mor-tany’,  31. 

Mortara,  mor-tii'ra,  31. 
Mortemart,  mort-mar',  31. 
Morton,  mbr'tun,  31. 

Moruni,  mo-ru'ni,  C. 

1  Mosa,  mo'sa,  C. 

Mosby,  moz'bY,  3f. 

!  Moscheles,  mosli'S-les,  31. 


Moscheni,  mos-ke'ni,  C. 

Moschion,  mos'ki-on,  C. 
Moschopulu3.  mos-ko-pu'lus,  C. 
Moscow,  mos'ko;  in  Buss.  Moskwr, 
mosk-va',  31. 

Mosella,  mo-sel'la,  C. 

Moselle,  mo-zel';  in  G.  Ho3cl, 
mo'zl,  31. 

Mosera,  mo-se'ra,  B. 

Moseroth,  ino-se'roth,  B. 

Moses,  mo'zez,  B.  and  C. 

Mosheim,  mos'him,  31. 

Mosollam,  mo-sol'lam,  B. 
Mosollamon,  mo-sol'la-mon,  B. 
Mosquera,  mos-ka'rti,  31. 

Mosquito,  mus-ke'to,  31. 

Mosteni,  mos-te'ni,  C. 

Mosul,  mo'sul,  or  Moosul,  moo'sul, 

Mosychlus,  mo-sik'lus,  C. 

Mosyni,  mo-si'ni,  C. 

Mosynceci,  mos-i-ne'si,  C. 
Motherudes,  moth-e-ru'dez,  C 
Mothone,  mo-tho'ne,  C. 

Motieni,  mo-shY-e'ni,  C. 

Motteux,  mot-too',  31. 

Motuca,  mo-tu'ka,  C. 

Motya,  mo'ti-a,  C. 

Moulins,  moo-lix',  31. 

Moultan  or  Mooltan,  mool-tiin',  3/. 
Moultrie,  moo'trY^  31. 

Mounier,  moo-ne-a',  31. 

Mourzouk:  same  as  Mooiizoon,  J/. 
Mowatt,  mo'at,  31. 

Mowee  :  same  as  Mali,  31. 
Moyamensing,  _moi-a-meii'sing,  31. 
Moyses,  mo'i-sez  or  1110-i'sez,  C. 
Moza,  -zah,  mo'za,  B. 

Mozambique,  mo-zam-bek',  31. 
Mozart,  mo-zart';  in  G.  mot'sart, 
31. 

Mu,  mu,  E. 

Muchiresis,  mu-ki-re'sis,  C. 
Mucianus,  mu-sliY-a'nus,  C. 
Mucius,  mu'slii-us,  C. 

Mucuni,  mu-ku'ni,  C. 

Mudie,  mii'dY:  in  Scot.  moo'dY,  31. 
Muggia,  mood'ja,  31. 

MugHlanus,  mu-iil-la'nus,  G. 
Mugilones,  nui-jl-lo'nez,  C. 
Muhlenberg,  -burg,  mu'len-berg,J/. 
Miihlhausen,  meldiow'zen,  31. 
Miihlheim,  mel'him,  31. 

Mulcaster,  mul'kas-tSr,  31. 
Mulciber,  mul'si-ber,  C. 

Mulde,  rndbl'de,  31. 

Muller,  mel'ler,  31 
Muller,  mul'ler,  M. 

Mulready,  mul'red-Y,  31. 

Mulvius,  mul'vi-us,  C. 

Mummius,  mum'mi-us,  C. 
Munatius,  mu-na'shi-us,  C. 
Munclihausen,  mun-cliaw'sen;  in  G. 

menk-how'zen,  31. 

Munich,  mu'nik;  in  G.  Munchen, 
men'ben, 31 
Munin,  mobn'in,  N. 

Munitus,  mu'ni-tus,  C. 

Munoz,  moon-yoth',  31 
Munster,  in  Ireland ,  mun'stSr;  in 
Germany ,  men'stPr,  31 
Munychia,  mu-nik'Y-a,  C. 

Muppim,  mup'pini,  B. 

Mur  or  Muhr,  moor,  31 
Mursena,  mu-re'na,  C. 

Murat,  moo-ra'  or  mu-riit',  31. 
Muratori,  moo-rii-to're,  31. 
Muravief  or  Muraviev,  mdo-rii-vef' 
or  moo-ra-ve-ef',  31 
Murbogi,  mcr'bo-.ji,  C. 

Murcia,  _iner'shY-a,  C.  and  31;  in 
Sp.  moor'the-a,  31 
Muretus,  mu-re'tus,  C. 

Murgantia,  mer-gan'sbY-a,  C. 
Murgentini,  mer-jen-ti'ni,  C. 
Muridunum,  mu-ri-du'num,  C. 
Murillo,  moo-rel'yo  or  mu-ril'lo,  31 
Murranus,  mur-ra'nus,  C. 

Mursuk:  same  as  Moouzook,  31. 
Murtia,  mer'shi-a,  C. 


sbu,  cube,  lull ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxbox,  chair,  get. 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  II,  Hindoo  ;  31,  Modern  ;  jV,  Norse.  [.See  p.  692. 1 
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Murviedro,  moor-vc-a'dro,  31, 
Musa,  mu'sa;  -sae,  -se,  C, 

Musaeus,  mu-se'us,  C. 

Musagetes,  mu-saj'e-tez,  C. 
Musagorae,  mu-sag'o-re,  C. 

Muscat,  mus-kat',  31 
Muscatine,  mus-ka-ten',  31. 
Muscogee,  mus-ko'je,  31. 

Muscovy,  mus'ko-vY,  31. 

Musea,  mu-se'a;  -uni,  -um,  C. 
Mushi,  mu'shi;  -shites,  -sluts,  B. 
Musicani,  mu-si-ka'ni,  C. 
Muskingum,  mus-king'gum,  31. 
Musonius,  mu-so'ni-us,  C. 
Muspelheim,  mfifis'pel-him,  N. 
Mustela^mus-te'la,  G. 

Mut,  moot,  E. 

Muta,  mu'ti,  C. 

Mutena,  mu-te'na,  C. 

Muthlabben,  muth-lab'ben,  B. 
Muthul,  mu'thul,  C. 

Mutia,  mu'shY-a,  G. 

Mutila,  mu'ti-la;  -lum,  -lum,  G.  _ 
Mutina,  mu'ti-na;  -tines,  -tY-nez; 

-ni,  -nij  -nus,  -mis,  C. 

Mutini,  mu-ti'ni;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
Mutius,  mu'shY-us,  C. 

Mutunus,  mu-tu'nus,  C. 

Mutusca,  mu-tus'ka,  C. 

Mutyce,  mu'ti-se,  C. 

Muziano,  moot-se-a'no,  31. 

Muzuris,  mu-zu'ris,  C. 

Mycale,  mik'a-le,  C. 

Mycalessos,  mik-a-les'sos,  G. 
Mycalesus,  mik-a-le'sus,  G. 
Mycenae,  -ne,  mi-se'ne;  -nis,  -nis,  C. 
Mycerinus,  mis-e-ri'nus;  -na,  -na.G'. 
Mycithus,  mis'Y-thus,  C. 

Mycon,  mi'kon,  C. 

Myconii,  mi-ko'nY-i,  C. 

Myconos,  mik'o-nos:  same  as  Mic- 
oni  or  Mycoki,  inik'o-ne,  31. 
Myconus,  tnik'o-  or  mi-ko'nus,  C. 
Mydon,  mi'don,  G. 

Myecphoris,  mi-ek'fo-ris,  C. 
Myenus,  mi-e'nus,  G. 

Mygale,  mig'a-le,  C. 

Mygdones,  mig'do-nez;  -nis, -nis, C. 
Mygdonia,  mig-do'ni-a,  ('■ 
Mygdonides,  mig-don'i-dez,  (  '. 
Mygdonus,  mig'do-nus  or  mig-do'- 
nus,  C. 

Myiagrus,  mY-T'a-grus,  C. 

Myla,  mi'la;  Mylas,  mi'las,  C. 
Mylassa,  mi-las'sa,  C. 

Mylasa,  mi-la'sa,  C. 

Myle,  mi'le,  C. 

Mylitta,  mi-lit'ta,  C. 

Mylne,  miln,  M.  _ 

Myndones,  min'do-nez,  C. 

Myndus,  min'dus,  B. 

Mynes,  mi'nez,  C. 

Myniae,  inin'i-e,  C. 

Myones,  mi'o-nez,  G. 

Myonesus,  mi-o-ne'sus,  C. 

Myonia,  mi-o'ni-a,  C. 

Myra,  mi' ra,  B.  and  V. 

Myraces,  mYr'a-sez,  C. 

Myrcinus,  mer-si'nus,  C. 

Myrgetae,  mf  r'je-te,  C. 

Myrice,  mi-ri'se,  C. 

Myrina,  mi-ri'na,  C. 

Myrinus,  mi-ri'nus  or  mYr'i-nus.C. 
Myrionyma,  mYr-i-on'Y-ma,  V. 
Myrlea,  mer-le'a,  C. 

Myrmecides,  mer-mes'i-dez,  C. 
Myrmecium,  mer-me'shi-um,  V. 
Myrmidone,  mer-mid'o-ne  ;  -nes, 
-nez,  C. 

Myrocles,  mYr'o-klez,  C. 

Myron,  mi'ron,  C.  _  i 

Myronianus,  mi'ro-ni-a'nus,  C. 
Myronides,  mi-ron'i-dez,  C . 
Myronus,  mi-ro'nus,  C. 

Myrrhinus,  mir'ri-nus,  C. 

Myrsilus,  mer-si'lus,  C. 

Myrsinus,  mgr'si-nus,  C. 

Myrtale,  mer'ta-le,  C. 

Myrtea,  mer'te-a.  C. 

Myrtilus,  mer'ti-lus,  C. 


Myrtoum  Mare,  mer-to'um-ma're, 

C. 


Myrtuntium,  mer-tun'shi-um,  C. 
Myrtusa,  mcr-tu'sa,  C. 

Myscellus,  mi-sel'lus,  C. 

Mysia,  mizh'Y-a,  B.  and  C. 
Mysomacedones,  niis,,o-ma-sed'o- 
nez,  C. 

Myson,  mi' son,  C. 

Mytens,  mi'tens,  M. 

Mythopolis,  mi-thop'o-lis,  C. 
Mytilene,  mit-i-le'ne,  C.  and  M. : 

same  as  Metklin,  M. 

Myus,  mi'us,  V. 


N. 

Naam,  na'am,  B. 

Naamah,  na'a-ma,  B. 

Naaman,  na'a-man,  B. 

Naamathite,  na'a-ma-thlt,  B. 
NaamiteB,  na'a-nhtz,  B. 

Naarah,  na'a-ra,  B. 

Naarai,  na'a-ra,  B. 

Naaran,  na'a-ran,  B. 

Naarath,  na'a-rath,  B. 

Naas,  nas,  M. 

Naashon,  na-ash'on,  B. 

Naasson,  na-as'son,  B. 

Naathus,  na'a-thus,  B. 

Nabajo  or  Navahoe,  nav'a-ho;  or 
Nabajoa,  na-vii-lio'a,  M. 

Nabal,  na'bal,  B. 

Nabarias,  nab-a-ri'as,  B. 
Nabarzanes,  nab-ar-za'nez,  C. 
Nabathaea,  nab-a-tlie'a,  C. 
Nabatheans,  nab-a-tlie'anz,  B. 
Nabathes,  uab'a-thez,  C. 
Nabathites,  na'bath-ltz,  B. 
Nabiani,  na-bi-a'ni,  C. 

Nabis,  na'bis,  C. 

Nabocodrosorus,  nab'o-ko-dros'o- 
rus,  C. 

Naboth,  na'both,  B. 
Nabuchodonoscr,  nab'u-ko-don'o- 

s6r,  B. 

Nachon,  na'kon,  B. 

Nachor,  na'kdr,  B. 

Nacogdoches,  inik-o-do'chiz,  M. 
Nacole,  nak'o-le,  C. 

Nacolea,  nak-o-le'a,  G. 

Nacolia,  nak-o-li'a  or  na-ko'lY-a,C. 
Nacone,  nak'o-nc  or  na-ko'ne,  G. 
Nadab,  na'dab,  B. 

Nadabatha,  na-dab'a-tha,  B. 
Nadagara,  na-dag'a-ra,  G. 

Nadir  Shah,  nii'dr-sha,  M. 

Naenia,  ue'ni-a,  C. 

Naera,  na-e'ra,  C 

Naevia,  ne'vi-a;  -vius,  -vi-us,  C. 

Naevolus,  nev'o-lus,  C. 

Naga,  na'ga,  //. 

Nagananda,  na-ga-nan'dil,  II. 
Nagasaki,  nti-gii-sa'kc,  M. 

Nageri,  na-je'ri,  C. 

Nagge,  nag'ge,  B. 

Nagy  Enyed,  nod'ye-  or  n5dj-cn- 
yed',  M. 

Nagy  Karoly,  nbdj-kii-rol',  M. 

Nagy  Szombath,  nQdj-som'bot'  : 

same  as  Tyk.n  au,  M. 

Nagy  Varad,  nodj-va'rod',  M. 
Nahalal,  na'ha-lal,  B. 

Nahaliel,  na-lia'li-el,  B. 

Nahallal,  na-hal'lal,  B. 

Nahalol,  na'ha-lol,  B. 

Naham,  na'ham,  B. 

Nahamani,  na-ham'a-ni,  B. 
Nahanarvali,  na-han'ar-va'li,  C. 
Nahant,  nk-hant',  M. 

Naharai,  na-liftr'a-T,  B. 

Naharaim,  na-ha-ra'im,  B. 

Nahari,  na'lia-rl,  li. 

Naharvali,  na'liiir-va'li  or  na-har'- 
va-li,  C. 

Nahash,  na'hasli,  B. 

:  Nahath,  na'hath,  B. 

\  Nahbi,  na'bl,  B. 


Nahor,  na'hor,  B. 

Nahshon,  nii'shon,  B. 

Nahum,  na'lium,  B. 

Naiades,  na-i'a-dez,  C. 

Naias,  na'j  as,  G. 

Naicus,  na'i-kus,  G. 

Naidus,  na'i-dus,  B. 

Nain,  na'in,  B. 

Naioth,  na'yoth,  B. 

Nais,  na'is,  C. 

Naissus,  na-is'sus,  C. 

Namaquas,  nk-ma'kwaz,  M. 
Narrfnetes,  nam-ne'tez,  or  Nanne- 
tes,  nan-ne'tez,  C. 

Namur,  na'mur;  in  F.  na-mer',  M. 
Nana  Sahib,  na'iiii-sa'liib,  M. 
Nancy,  nan'sY  ;  in  F.  noN-se',  M. 
Nanea,  na-ne'a,  B. 

Nangasaki,  nang-ga-sa'ke,  M. 
Nankin,  nan-kin',  or  Nanking,  nan- 
king',  M. 

Nantes,  nants;  in  F.  lidNt,  M. 
Nanteuil,  no^'tel  or  nbN-tey’',  M. 
Nantuates,  nan-tu-a'tez,  G. 
Nantucket,  nan-tuk'et,  M. 
Nantwich,  nant'ich,  M. 

Naomi,  na-o'ml  or  na'o-ml,  B. 
Napaeae,  na-pe'e,  C. 

Naparis,  nap'a-ris,  G. 

Napata,  na-pa'ta,  C. 

Napegus,  na-pe'gus,  C. 

Naphilus,  naf'i-lus,  C . 

Naphish,  na'fish,  B. 

Naphisi,  naf'Y-si,  B. 

Naphtali,  naf'ta-ll,  B. 

Naphthar,  naf'thar,  B. 

Naphtuhim,  nai'tu-him,  B. 

Napier,  na'pe-er,  M. 

Napitae,  na-pi'te,  G. 

Naples,  na'plz  ;  it ,  It.  Napoli,  na'- 
po-le,  M. 

Narada,  nii'ra-da,  II. 

Narasingha,  nkr-a-sing'ha,  II. 
Narayana,  na-ra'ya-na,  H. 
Narbona,  nar-bo'na,  G. 
Narbonensis,  niir-bo-nen'sis,  C. 
Narbonne,  niir-bon',  M. 

Narcaeus,  niir-se'us,  C. 

Narcea,  nar-se'a,  C. 

Narcissus,  nar-sis'sus,  B.  and  G. 
Nargara,  nar'ga-ra,  G. 

Nansci.  na-ris'si,  G. 

Narmada,  nar-mii'da:  same  as  Ner- 
buddah,  ner-bud'da,  M. 

Narnia,  niir'nY-a,  C. 

Narova,  niir'o-va,  or  Narva,  niir'- 
va,  M. 

Narragansett,  nkr-ra-gan'set,  M. 
Nartheci3,  nar-the'sis,  C. 
Narthecusa,  nar-the-ku'sa,  C. 
Narvaez,  niir-va'eth,  M. 

Narycia,  na-risli'Y-a;  -ium,  -Y-urn,  C. 
Nasamon,  nas'a-mou,  G. 
Nasamones,  nas-a-mo'nez,  C. 
Nasbas,  nas'bas,  B. 

Nascio,  nas'shY-o,  G. 

Naseby,  naz'bY,  M. 

Nashon,  na'shon,  B. 

Nashua,  uash'u-a,  M. 

Nasica,  na-si'ka,  G. 

Nasidienus,  na'sid-i-e'nus,  C. 
Nasidius,  na-sid'Y-us,  C. 

Nasith,  na'sith,  B. 

Nasium,  na'shY-um,  G. 

Naso,  na'so,  C. 

Nasor,  na'sor,  B. 

Nasotiani,  na'so-shY-a'ni,  C. 
Nassau,  nas'saw;  in  G.  nas'sow,  M. 
Nassici,  nas'si-si,  C. 

Nastrand,  nas'triind,  N. 

Nasus,  na'sus,  C. 

Natal,  na-tal',  31. 

Natalia,  na-ta'lY-d,  C. 

Natalis,  na-ta'lis,  G. 

Natchitoches,  nach-Y-toch'ez  or 
nak-e-tush',  31. 

Nathan,  na'than,  B. 

Nathanael,  na-than'a-el,  B. 
Nathanias,  nath-a-ni'as,  B. 
Nathan-melech,  na-thun-me'lek,  5. 


6m,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  6nd,  eve,  tSrm  ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  Cdd,  tone,  fir ; 

B,  Biblical;  C,  Classical;  E,  Egyptian;  II,  Hindoo;  31,  Modern;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  G92.} 
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Natolia,  lia-to'lX-a,  or  Anatolia, 
an'a-to'lX-a,  or  Anadoli,  ii-nii-do'- 
le,  31. 

Naubolides,  naw-bol'i-dez,  C. 
Naubolis,  naw'bo-lis;  -lua,  -lus,  C. 
Naucles,  naw'klez,  C. 

Nauclidas,  naw-kli'das;  -des,  -dez,C 
Naucratea,  naw'kra-tes;  -tis,  -tis,C'. 
Naucratusa,  naw-kra-tu'sa,  C. 
Naucydes,  naw-si'dez,  C. 
Naugatuck,  naw'ga-tuk,  31. 
Naulocha,  naw'lo-ka;  -chum,  -kum; 

-chus,  -kus,  C. 

Naum,  na'um,  B. 

Naumachua,  naw'ma-kus,  C. 
Naumburg,_  nawm  '  berg  ;  in  G. 

nowm'uoorg,  31. 

Naumedon,  naw'me-don,  C. 
Naupactua,  naw-pak'tus ;  -turn, 
-turn,  C. 

Naupidame,  naw-pid'a-me,  C. 
Nauplia,  naw'plX-a;  -plius,  -pli-us.G1. 
Naupliadea,  naw-pli'a-dez,  C. 
Nauportua,  naw-por'tus,  C. 

Naura,  naw'ra,  C.  _ 

Nauaicaa,  naw-sik'a-a,  C. 

Nauaicae,  naw-sik'a-e,  V. 

Nauaiclea,  naw'si-klez,  C. 
Nauaicratea,  naw-sik'ra-tez,  C. 
Nauaicydea,  naw-sX-sI'dez,  G'. 
Nauaimache,  naw-sim'a-ke;  -achus, 
-a-kus,  C. 

Nauaimedon,  naw-sim'e-don;  -ones, 
-e-nez,  C. 

Nau8inicua,  naw-sX-uT'kus,  C. 
Nausinous,  naw-sin'o-us,  C. 
Nauaiphanea,  naw-sif'a-nez,  C. 
Nauaiphilua,  naw-sif'i-lus,  C. 
Nausithoe,  naw-sith'o-e;  -oua,  -o-us, 

Nauatrophua,  naws'tro-fus,  C. 
Nautelea,  naw'te-lez,  C. 

Nautea,  naw'tez,  C. 

Nauteua,  naw'te-us,  C. 

Nauvoo,  naw-voo',  31. 

Nava,  na'va,  C. 

Navahoa,  nav'a-ho,  31. 

Navarin,  na-vii-ren',  or  Navarino, 
nav-a-re'no,  31. 

Navarre,  na-var';  in  Sji.  Navarra, 
na-v&r'ra,  31. 

Navarrete,  nii-viir-ra'ta,  31. 

Nave,  na've,  B. 


Nebuchadrezzar,  neb'u-kad-rez'- 
ziir,  B. 

Nebushaaban,  neb-u-shus'ban,  B. 
Nebuzar-adan,  neb'y-zur-a'dan,  B. 
Necho,  ne'ko,  B. 

Neckar,  nek'er,  M. 

Necker,  nek'er;  m  F.  nek-kar',  M. 
Necodan.  ne-ko'dan,  /»’. 

Necropolia,  ne-krop'o-lis,  C. 
Nectanabia,  nek-tan'a-bis,  C. 
Nectanebu3,  nek-ta-ne'bus  or  nek- 
tan 'e-bus,  C. 

Nectiberea,  nek-ti-bc'rez,  C. 
Necyaia,  ne-sish't-a,  C. 

Nedabiah,  ned-a-bi'a,  B. 

Nedinatea,  ned-i-na'tez,  C. 

Nedjd,  nej’d,  or  Nedjed,  nej'ed,  31. 
Neelgherry  or  Neilgherry,  uel-gei  '- 
rY,  31. 

Neemiaa,  ne-e-mi'as,  B. 

Neer,  nar,  M. 

Nef,  lief,  E. 

Negapatam,  neg'a-pa-tam',  31. 
Neginoth,  neg'i-notli,  B. 

Negretus,  neg're-tus,  C. 

Negropont,  neg-ro-pont':  same  as 
Egripo,  eg'ri-po,  31. 

Nehelamite,  ne-liel'a-mlt,  B. 
Nehemiah,  nc-he-ini'a;  -mias,  -mi'- 
as,  B. 

I  Nehiloth,  ne'lii-loth,  B. 

Nehum,  ne'hum,  B. 

Nehuahta,  iie-iiusli'tii  ;  -tan,  -tan, 
B. 

Neiel,  ne-i'el  or  ne'i-el,  B. 

Neis,  ne'is,  C. 

Neiase,  ni'se,  31. 


Naviglio  Grande,  na-vel'yo-griin'- 
da,  M. 

Naviua,  na'vi-us,  C. 

Naxia,  naks-e'ii,  or  Naxos,  naks'- 
os,  31. 

Naxos,  naks'os,  C. 

Nazarene,  naz-a-ren',  B. 

Nazareth,  naz'a-retli;  -arite,  -a-rit, 
B. 

Neaera,  ne-e'ra,  C. 

Nesethus,  ne-e'thus,  C. 

Neagh,  Lough,  15-na',  M. 

Nean,  ne'a,  B. 

Nealces,  ne-al'sez,  C. 

Neander,  nc-an'der  ;  in  G.  na-an'- 
der,  31. 

Neandria,  ne-an-dri'a,  C. 

Neanis,  ne-a'nis,  C. 

Neanthea,  ne-an'thez,  C. 
Neapaphos,  ne-ap'a-fos,  C. 
Neapolia,  ne-ap'o-lis,  B.  and  C. 
Neapolitani,  ne-a-pol'i-ta'ui,  C. 
Nearchua,  ne-iir'kus,  C. 

Neariah,  ne-a-ri'a,  B. 

N^au,  na-o',  31. 

Nebai,  neb'a-I,  B. 

Nebaioth,  ne-ba'yoth,  B. 

Neballat,  ne-bal'lat,  B. 

Nebat,  ne'bat,  B. 

Nobiodunum,  ne'bt-o-du'nuin,  C. 
Nebo.  ne'bo,  B. 

Nebraska,  ne-bras'ka,  31. 

Nebrodea,  ne-bro'dez,  C. 
Nebrophone,  ne-brof'o-ne  ;  -onos, 
-o-nos,  C. 


Nebuchadnezzar, 
ziir,  B. 


neb'u-kad-nez'- 


Neitse,  ne-i'te,  C. 

Neith,  natli,  or  Neitha,  na'tha,  E. 
Nejin,  Neachin,  or  Nezneen,  nezh- 
en',  31. 

Nekeb,  ne'keb,  B. 

Nekoda,  ne-ko'da,  B. 

Neleus,  ne-le'us_oe  ne'lus,  C. 
Nelides,  ne-li'dez,  C. 

Nelo,  ne'lo,  C. 

Nemaea,  ne-ine'a,o/'Nemea((/a/»e.s),  ■ 
j  ne'mc-a,  C. 

Nemea  ( town  &  river),  ne'me-a,  C. 
Nemesa,  nera'e-sa;  -senus,  -se'nus, 
0, 

Nemesianus,  ne'me-shX-a'nus,  C. 
Nemesis,  nem'e-sis,  C. 

Nemestrinus,  neni-es-tri'nus,  C. 
Nemetes,  nem'e-  or  ne-me'tez,  C. 
Nemeus,  ne-me'us,  C. 

Nemisiaci,  nem-X-si'a-sT,  C. 
Nemoralia,  nem-o-ra'IX-a,  C. 
Nemossus,  ne-mos'sus,  C. 

Nemours,  ne-nioor',  31. 

Nemuel,  ne-mu'el,  B. 

Nemuelites,  ne-niu'el-Its,  B. 
Nenagh,  na'na,  31. 

Neobule,  ne-o-bu'le,  C. 

Neocaesarea,  ne/o-sez-a-re'a,  C. 
Neochabis,  ne-ok'a-bis,  C. 
Neochorua,  ne-o-ko'rus,  C. 

Neocles,  ne'o-klez,  C. 

Neoclides,  ne-o-kli'dez,  C. 

Neogenes,  ne-oj'e-nez,  C. 

Neolaua,  ne-o-la'us,  C. 

Neomagus,  ne-om'a-gus,  C. 
Neomedes,  ue-o-me'dez,  C. 
Neomenia,  ne-o-me'nX-a,  C. 
Neomeris,  ne-o-me'ris,  C. 

Neon,  ne'on,  C. 

Neontichos,  ne-on-ti'kos  ;  -chus. 
-kus,  C. 

Neophron,  ne'o-fron,  C. 

Neophytus,  ne-of'X-tus,  C. 
Neoptolemus,  ne-op-tol'e-nius,  C. 
Neoris,  ne'o-ris,  C. 

Neosho,  ne-o'sho,  31. 

Neoteles,  ne-ot'e-lez,  C. 

Neotheus,  ne-o'the-us,  C. 

Neots,  St.,  sent-nets',  31. 

Nepaul  or  Nepal,  ne-pawl',  31. 

Nepe,  ne'pe, 

Nepete,  nep'e-te;  -etu3,  -e-tus,  C. 
Neph,  nef,  E. 


Nephalia,  ne-fa'li-a,  C. 

Nepheg,  ne'leg,  B. 

Nephele,  nef'e-le;  -elis,  -e-lis;  -eris, 
-e-ris,  C. 

Nepheleia,  nef-e-le'is,  C. 

Nephi,  ne'ti  ;  -phis,  -tis ;  -phish, 
-hsh,  B. 

Nephishesim,  nc-flsh'e-sim,  B. 
Nephthali,  nef'tha-li ;  -thalim, 
-lim,  B. 

Nephthys,  nef 'this,  E. 

Nephtoah,  nef'to-a,  B. 

Nephus,  ne'fus,  V. 

Nephusa,  ne-fu'sa.  C. 

Nephusim,  ne-fu'sim,  B. 

Nepia,  ue-pi'a,  C. 

Nepos,  ne'pos,  C. 

Nepotianua,  ne'po-slii-a'nus,  C. 
Ne^pthali,  nep'tha-li;  -thalim,  -lim, 

Neptunalia,  nep-tu-na'li-a,  C. 
Neptunine,  nep-tu-ni'ne,  C. 
Neptunium,  nep-tu'ni-um.  C. 
Neptunus,  nep-tu'nus,  C. 

Nepunis,  ne-pu'nis,  C. 

Ner,  ner,  B. 

Nerbuddah  =  Narmada,  q.  v„  31. 
Nereides,  ne-re'i-dez, 

Nereis,  ne-re'is  or  ne're-is,  C. 
Neretini,  ner-e-ti'ni,  C. 

Neretum,  ne-re'tum,  C. 

Nereus,  ne'rus,  B. ;  ne're-us  or  ne'- 
rus,  C. 

Nergal,  ner'gal ;  N.-sharezer,  -sha- 
re'zer,  B. 

Neri,  ne'ri,  B.  ;  na're,  31. 

Neriah,  ne-ri'a,  B. 

Neria8,  ne-ri'as,  B. 

Neriene,  ne-ri-e'ne,  C. 

Nerine,  ne-ri'ne,  C. 

Nerio,  ne'ri-o,  C. 

Neritos,  nCr'i-tos,  C. 

Nerius,  ne'ri-us,  C. 

Nero,  ne'ro,  B.  and  C. 

Neronia,  ne-ro'ni-a,  C. 

Neropolis,  ne-rop'o-lis,  C. 
Nertchinsk,  n5r-eliiiihk',  31. 
Nertobriga,  nSr-to-bri'ga,  C. 
Nerulani,  ner-u-la'ni,  C. 

Nerulum,  nCr'u-lum,  C. 

Nervii,  n5r'vX-T,  C. 

Nesaee,  ne-se'e,  V. 

Neschin,  nesli-en':  same  as  Nejin 
and  Nezhjeen,  31. 

Neshaminy,  ne-sham'X-nX,  31. 
Nesiotse,  ne-shi-o'te;  -tes,  -tez;  -tis, 
-tis,  C. 

Nesis,  ne'sis,  C. 

Nesope,  ne-so'pe,  C. 

Nespetos,  nes'pe-tos,  ('. 

Nesselrode,  nes'sl-ro'de,  31. 
Nessonis,  nes-so'nis,  C. 

Nesteadusa,  nes'te-a-du'sa,  C. 
Nestocles,  nes'to-klez,  C. 

Nestoras,  nes'to-ras,  C. 

Nestorides,  nes-tor'i-dez,  C. 
Nestorius,  nes-to'ri-us,  C. 
Nethaneel,  ne-than'e-el,  B. 
Nethaniah,  neth-a-ni'a,  B. 
Netherlands,  neth'er-landz  ;  in  D. 

Nederland,  na'der-lant',  31. 
Nethinims,  netli'i-nimz,  B. 

Nethou,  nC-too',  31. 

Netini,  ne-ti'ni,  C. 

Netophah.  ne-to'fa,  B. 

Netophathi,  ne-tof'a-thi ;  -athite. 

-a-tlut,  B. 

Netum,  ne'tum,  C. 

Neubeck,  noi'bek,  31. 

Neuburg,  nu'berg;  G.  noi'bdbrg.tlf. 
Neufchatel  or  Neuchatel,  nusb'a- 
tel's  in  G.  Neuenburg,  noi'eu- 
bobrg',  31. 

Neuilly-sur-Seine,  n5-ye-sur-san',d/ 
Neukirch,  noi'kirk,  31. 

Neukomm,  noi'kom,  31. 

Neumann,  noi'man,  31. 

Neumarkt,  noi'markt,  31. 

Neurode,  noi'ro'de,  31.  _ 
Neu-Ruppin,  noi-robp-pen',  31. 


sSn,  cube,  full ;  moon,  ldbt ;  cow,  oil  ;  linger  or  ink.  then,  boxbox,  chair,  get. 

B,  Biblical ;  C’,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  11,  Hindoo  ;  31,  Modern  ;  31,  Norse.  [See  p.  G92.J 
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Neusatz,  noi'siitz  ;  in  Hung.  Ujvi- 
dek,  oo'c-ve'dak',  31. 

Neuse,  nus,  M._ 

Neusohl,  nu'sol  or  noi'sol,  31. 
Neustadt,  nu'stat  or  noi'stiit,  31. 
Neu-Wied,  nu'wed  or  noi'vet,  31. 
Neva,  ne'va;  in  Jiuss.  na'vii,  31. 
Nevada,  na-vii'da;  -do,  -do,  3t. 
Neverita,  ne-ver'i-ta,  C. 

Nevers,  ne-var',  31. 

Nevis,  Een,  ben-ne'vis,  31. 

Newark,  nu'Srk,  31. 

Newcastle,  in  Delaware ,  nu'kiis-sl ; 

in  Eng.  nu-kas'sl,  M. 
Newfoundland,  nu'fund-land',  31. 
New  Granada,  nu-gra-na'da,  31. 
New  Guinea,  nu-gin'e,  31. 

New  Jersey,  nu-jer'zi,  31. 

New  Leon,  nu-le'on  ;  in  Sp.  Nuevo 
Leon,  nwa'vo-la-on',  31. 
Newmarket,  nu'mar-ltet,  31. 

New  Orleans,  liu-or'le-anz,  31. 

New  Sarum,  nu-sa'rum :  same  as 
Salisbury,  31. 

New  Santander,  nu-san-tan'den  in 
Sp.  Nuevo  Santander,  nwa'vo- 
san-tan-dar',  31. 

New  Zealand,  nu-ze'land,  31. 

Ney,  na,  31. 

Nezheen  :  see  Nejin,  31. 

Neziah,  ne-zi'a,  li. 

Nezib,  ne'zib,  JJ. 

Nez  Perce,  nii-per-sa'  or  na-p5r'se, 
31. 

Ngami,  ’n-gii'me,  31. 

Niagara,  ni-ag'a-ra,  31. 

Nibnaz,  nib'haz,  li. 

Nibshan,  nib'shan,  li. 

Nicaea  or  -cea,  ni-se'a,  C. 
Nicaenetus,  ni-sen'e-tus,  C. 
Nicagora,  ni-kag'o-ra;  -ras,  -ras,  C. 
Nicander,  ni-kan'der,  C. 

Nicanor,  ni-ka'nor,  li.  and  C. 
Nicaragua,  nik-a-ra'gwii,  31. 
Nicarchus,  ni-kar'kus,  C. 

Nicarete,  ni-kfir'e-te;  -etus,  -e-tus,  C 
Nicasis,  ni-ka'sis,  ('. 

Nicator,  ni-ka'tor,  C. 

Nicatoris,  ni-kat'o-ris,  C. 

Nice,  ni'se,  C. ;  nes,  31. ;  in  It.  Niz- 
za,  net'siio/-  nit'sii,  ;)/. 

Niceas,  nis'e-as,  C. 

Nicenus,  ni-se'nus,  C. 

Nicephoris,  ni-sef'o-ris  ;  -orus,  -o- 
rus,  C. 

Nicephorium,  nis-e-fo'ri-um;  -rius, 
-ri-us,  C. 

Nicer,  ni'ser,  C. 

Niceratus,  ni-ser'a-tus,  C. 

Nicdron,  ne-sa-rox',  M. 

Nicer  os,  nis'e-ros,  C. 

Niceso,  ni-se'so,  G. 

Nicetas,  ni-se'tas;  -tes,-tez,  C. 
Niceteria,  nis-e-te'ri-a,  C. 

Nicias,  nish'i-as,  C. 

Nicippe,  ni-sip'pe;  -pus, -pus.  C. 
Nico,  ni'ko,  G. 

Nicobar,  nik'o-biir,  31. 

Nicobula,  nik-o-bu'la  ;_-lus,  -lus,  C. 
Nicochares,  ni-kok'a-rez,  C. 
Nicocharite,  nik-o-khr'i-te,  C. 
Nicocles,  nik'o-klez,  C. 

Nicocrates,  ni-kok'ra-tez,  C. 
Nicocreon,  ni-ko'kre-on,  C. 
Nicodamus,  nik-o-da'mus  or  ni- 
kod'a-mus,  C. 

Nicodemus,  nik-o-de'mus,  li.  &  C. 
Nicodice,  ni-kod'i-se;  -icus,  -i-kus,C 
Nicodorus,  nik-o-do'rus,  G. 
Nicodromus,  ni-kod'ro-mus,  C. 
Nicoladas,  nik-o-la'das,  C. 

Nicolai,  ne-ko-lii'e  or  ne-ko-li',  31. 
Nicolaitans,  nik-o-la'i-tanz,  B. 
Nicolas,  nik'o-las,  11.  and  31.  ;  in  F. 

Saint  N.,  sSN-ne-ko-lu',  31. 
Nicolaus,  mk-o-la'us,  C. 

Nicolay,  ne-ko-lii'e,  31. 

Nicole,  ne-kol'  or  ne-k31',  31. 
Nicolea,  ni-ko'le-a;  -leos,  -le-os,  C. 
Nicolochus,  ni-kol'o-kus,  C. 


Nicomacha,  ni-koin'a-ka  ;  -achus, 
-a-kus,  C. 

Nicomedes,  nik-o-me'dez,  C. 
Nicomedia,  nik'o-me-di'a,  or  -dea, 
-de'a,  C. 

Nicomenes,  ni-kom'e-nez,  C. 

Nicon,  ni'kon,  C. 

Niconoe,  ni-kon'o-e,  C._ 
Nicophanes,  ni-kof'a-nez,  C. 
Nicopheles,  ni-kof'e-lez,  G. 
Nicophemus,  nik-o-fe'mus,  C. 
Nicophon,  nik'o-fon ;  -fron,  -fron, 
C. 

Nicopoli,  ne-kop'o-le,  31. 

Nicopolis,  ni-kou'o-lis,  B.  and  C. 
Nicopolitani,  nik-o-pol'i-ta'ni,  C. 
Nicosia,  ne-ko'se-a,  31. 

Nicostrata,  ni-kos'tra-ta  ;  -te,  -te  ; 
-tus,  -tus,  C. 

Nicotelea,  nik^-te-le'd,  C. 
Nicoteles,  ni-kot'e-lez,  C. 
Nicotheus,  ni-ko'the-us,  C. 
Nicothoe,  ni-koth'o-e,  G. 
Nicotimus,  nik-o-ti'mus,  C. 
Niebuhr,  ne'boor,  M. 

Niederwesel,  ne'der-va'zl :  same  as 
Wesel,  m. 

Niemcewicz,  ne-em/tsa'vich,  M. 
Niemen,  ne'men  ;  in  Folish  nyein'- 
en,  M. 

Niepce,  ne-eps',  M. 
Nieuport„nu'port,  M. 

Nieuwland,  ne-e'lant,  M. 

Nifevre,  lie-av’r',  M. 

Niflheim,  nif'l-hlm,  N. 

Niger,  ni'jer,  11.,  C.,  and  J/. 
Nigidius,  ni-jid'i-us,  C. 

Nigretes,  ni-gre'tez,  C. 

Nigrimus,  ni-gri'mus,  C. 

Nigritae,  ni-gri'te,  C. 

Nijni :  same  as  Niziinee,  M. 
Nikolaief  or  Nikolaiew,  ne-ko-li'ef, 
M. 

Nikolsburg,  nik'ulz  -  berg  ;  in  G. 

ne'kols-bdorg7,  M. 

Nilacome,  nil-a-ko'me,  C. 

Nile,  nil,  M. 

Nileus,  nil'e-us  or  ni'lus,  C. 
Nilicola,  ni-lik'o-la,  C. 

Niligena,  ni-Iij^e-na,  C. 

Nilopolis,  ni-lop'o-lis,  C. 

Nilotis,  ni-lo'tis,  C. 

Niloxenus,  ni-loks'e-nus,  C. 

Nilus,  ni'lus,  C. 

Nimar  or  Nemaur,  ne-niawr',  M. 
Nimes  or  Nismes,  nem,  M. 
Nimeguen,  ne-ma'gen  ;  in  D.  Nij¬ 
megen  or  Nymegen,  ni-ma'gen, 
or  Nimwegen,  nim-va'gen  ;  in  F. 
Nimegue,  ne-mag',  M. 

Nimrah,  nim'ra,  li. 

Nimrim,  nim'rim,  B. 

Nimrod,  nim'rod,  12. 

Nimshi,  nim'shi,  B. 

Nineve,  nin'e-ve  ;  -veh,  -ve  ;  -vites, 
-vitz,  B. 

Ninias,  nin'T-as,  C. 

Ninivo,  nin'i-ve  ;  -eve,  -e-ve,  C. 
Ninivitse,  nin-i-vi'te,  C. 

Ninoe,  nin'o-e,  C. 

Ninus,  ni'nus,  C. 

Ninyas,  nin'i-as,  C. 

Niobe,  ni'o-be,  C. 

Niphaeus,  ni-fe'us,  C. 

Niphates,  ni-fa'tez,  C. 

Niphe,  ni'fe,  C. 

Niphon,  nl-fon',  or  Nipon,  ni-pon', 

M. 

Nipissing,  nip'is-sing,  M_. 

Nireus,  nir'e-us  or  ni'rus,  C. 

Nisa,  ni'sa,  C. 

Nisaea,  ni-se'a,  C. 

Nisan,  ni'san,  B. 

Niseia,  ni-se'ya  ;  -seis,  -se'is,  C. 
Nishapoor  or  -pour,  nisii/a-poor/', 
M. 

Nisibeni,  nis-i-be'ni,  C. 

Nisibis,  nis'i-bis,  C. 

Nisope,  ni-so'pe,  C. 

Nisroch,  nis'rok,  B. 


Nisus,  ni'sus,  G’. 

Nisyrus,  ni-si'rus,  C. 

Nitetis,  ni-te'tis,  C. 

Nithard,  nc-tar',  31. 

Nitiobriges,  nijh  -  i  -  ob'ri  -  jez  or 
nish'i-o-bri'jez,  C. 

Nitocris,  ni-to'kris,  C. 

Nitria,  nit'ri-a,  C. 

Nivaria,  ni-va'ri-a,  C. 

Nivomagus,  ni-vom'a-gus,  C. 
Nizhnee  {or  Nijni)  Novgorod,  iiizli'- 
ne-nov-go'rod,  31. 

No,  no,  li. 

Noa,  no'a,  C. 

Noadiah,  no-a-di'a,  B. 

Noah,  no'a,  B. 

Noailles,  no-iil'  or  no-hy’',  31. 
No-amon,  no-a'mon,  B. 

Nob,  nob,  B. 

Nobah,  no'ba,  B. 

Nobilior,  no-bil'i-6r,  C. 

Nocera,  no-cha'ra,  M. 

Noctiluca,  nok-ti-lu'ka,  C. 

Nod,  nod,  B. 

Nodab,  no'dab,  B. 

Nodier,  no-de-a',  31. 

Nodinus,  no-di'nus,  C. 

Noe,  no'e,  B. 

Noeba,  no-e'ba,  B. 

Noemon,  no-e'mon,  C. 

Noerdlingen  or  Nord-lingen,  nert'- 
ling-en,  31. 

Noetus,  no-e'tus,  C. 

Noga,  -gah,  no'gii,  B. 

Nohah, no'ha,  B. 

Nohden  or  Noehden,  ne'dn,  31. 
Nogaret,  no-gii-ra',  31. 

Nola,  no'la,  C. 

Nolani,  no-la'ni,  C. 

Nollet,  no-la',  31. 

Nomades,  nom'a-dez,  B.  and  C. 
Nomas,  no'mas,  C. 

Nomentanus,  nom-en-ta'nus,  C. 
Nomentum,  no-men'tum,  C. 
Nomion,  no-mi'on,  C. 

Nomius,  no'mi-us  ;  -mii,  -mi-i,  C. 
Nomophylax,  no-mof'i-laks,  G. 
Nomothetse,  no-moth'e-te,  C. 

Non,  non,  B. 

Nonacrina,  non-a-kri'na,  C. 
Nonacris,  non'a-  or  no-na'kris,  C. 
Nonius,  no'ni-us,  C. 

Nonnosus,  non'no-sus,  C. 

Noodt,  not,  31. 

Noph,  nof,  B. 

Nophah,  no'fa,  B. 

Nopia,  no'pi-a,  C. 

Nora,  no'ra,  C. 

Norax,  no'raks,  C. 

Norbanus,  nor-ba'nus,  C. 
Nordhausen,  nort-how'zn,  31. 
Nordlingen  :  same  as  Noeudling- 
ex,  31. 

Nordri,  ndrd'rT,  31. 

Noreea,  no-re-e'a,  C. 

Norfolk,  nor'f  uk,  31. 

Noricii,  no-rish'i-i,  C. 

Noricum,  nSr'i-kuin,  C. 

Normandy,  n6r'man-di,  31. 

Nornen,  nor'nen, N. 

Norridgewock,  nbr'rij-wok,  31. 
Norrkoping,  n6r'chc-ping,  31. 
Northippus,  nor-thip'pus,  C. 
Nortia,  nor'slii-a,  C. 

Norway,  nor'vvayj  in  3fonv.  Noigc, 
nSr'ge  or  nor'ga,  31. 

Norwich,  in  Eng.  nSr'rij;  in  U.  S. 

niJr'rich  or  nor'wich,  31. 
Nosocomium,  nos'o-ko-mi'um,  C. 
Nosora.,  nos'o-ra,  C. 

Nostimus,  nos'ti-mus,  C. 
Nostradamus,  nos-tra-da'mus  ;  in 
F.  Notredame,  notr-diiin',  31. 
Nothocrates,  no-thok'ra-tez,  C. 
Nothus,  no'thus,  C. 

Notium,  no-ti'um,  C. 

Notus,  no'tus,  C. 

Novaia,  no-vi'a,  31. 

Novalis,  no-vii'lis,  31. 

Novara,  no-vii'  rii,  31. 


fim,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  in,  ice  ;  Sdd,  tone,  6r ; 

B,  Biblical;  C,  Classical;  E,  Egyptian;  11,  Hindoo;  31,  Modern;  A,  Norse.  [See  p.  692.1 
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Novaria,  no-va'ri  4,  ('. 

Nova  Scotia,  no'va-sko'hhf-a,  M. 
Novatus.  no-va'tus,  C. 

Nova  Zembla,  no'va-zeni'bia,  J /. 
Novelli,  no-vel'le,  M. 

Novempagi,  nov-em-pa'ji,  C. 
Novempopulis,  nov-ein-pop'u-lis,(7. 
Novemsiles,  no-vem'si-lez,  or  -si¬ 
des,  -si-dez,  C. 

Novesium,  no-ve'shi-um.  C. 
Novgorod,  nov-go-rod',  or  Novogo- 
rod,  no'vo-go-rod',  M. 

Novi,  no've,  M. 

Novia,  no'vi-a,  V. 

Noviodunum,  no'vi-o-du'ntun,  C. 
Noviomagum,  no-vi-o m  '  a-g  u  i  n ,  or 
-agus,  -a-gus,  V. 

Novius,  no'vi-us,  C. 

Novocomum,  nov-o-ko'mum,  C. 
Novomagus,  no-vom'a-gus,  C. 
Noyon,  no-yoN',  M. 

Nu.  nu;  Num,  num,  E. 

Nubia,  nu'bi-a,  M. 

Nuceria,  nu-se'ri-a,  C. 

Nucerini,  nu-se-ri'ni,  C. 

Nueces,  nwa'ses,  M.  _ 

Nueva  Helvetia,  nwa'vii-hel-va'te- 
a,  .)/. 

Nuevitas,  nwa-ve'tas,J)/. 

Nuevo  Leon,  nwa'vo-la-on',  M. 
Nuevo  Santander,  nwa'vo-san-tan- 
dar',  M. 

Nuithones,  nu-ith'o-nez,  (’. 
Nukahiva,  noo-ka-he'vu,  M. 

Numa,  nu'ma,  C. 

Numana,  nu-ma'na,  C. 

Numantia,  nu-man'shi-a,  C. 
Numantina,  nu-man-ti'na;  -tinus, 
-ti-nus,  C. 

Numanus,  liu-ma'nus,  C. 

Numenia,  nu-me'ni-a;  -nius,  -ui-us, 

B.  and  C. 

Numeria,  nu-me'ri-a;  -rius,  -ri-us, 

C. 

Numerianus,  nu'me-ri-a'nus,  C. 
Numicius,  nu-inisli'i-us,  C. 
Numicus,  nu-mi'kus,  C. 

Numida,  nu' mi-da;  -dae,  -de,  C. 
Numidia,  nu-mid'i-a;  -ius, -i-us,  C. 
Numisius,  nu-mish'i-us,  C. 
Numistrani,  nu-mis-tra'ni,  C. 
Numistro,  nu-mis'tro,  C. 

Numitor,  nu'mi-tor,  €'. 

Numitorius,  nu-mi-to'ri-us,  C. 
Numonius,  nu-mo'ni-us,  C. 

Nun,  nun,  B. 

Nun  or  Noon,  noon,  M. 

Nundina,  nun'di-na,  C. 

Nuremberg,  nu'rem-berg ;  in  G. 

Niirnberg,  nern'berg,  Si. 

Nuroli,  nu'ro-li,  C. 

Nursia.  ner'shi-a,  C. 

Nuslau,  mS&s'low,  M. 

Nutpe,  noot'pe,  E. 

Nutria,  nu'tri-a,  C. 

Nyanza,  ne-iin'za,  ST. 

Nycteis,  nik-te'is,  C. 

Nyctelia,  nik-te'li-a;  -lius.  -li-us,  C. 
Nycteus,  nik'te-us  or  nik'tus,  C. 
Nyctimene,  nik-tim'e-ne,  C. 
Nyctimus,  nik'ti-mus,  C. 

Nygbeni,  nig-bc'ni;  -benitae,  -be- 
ni'te,  C. 

Nygdosora,  nig-dos'o-ra,  C. 
Nykoping  or  Nykjoping,  ne-che'- 
ping,  SI. 

Nymbaeum,  nim-be'um,  C. 
Nymphaeum,  nim-fe'um  ;  -phaeus, 
-fe'us,  C. 

Nymphais,  nim-fa'is,  C. 

Nymphas,  nim'fas,  B. 

Nympheros,  nim'ie-ros,  C. 
Nymphicus,  nim'fi-kus,  C. 
Nymphidius,  nim-fid'i-us,  C. 
Nymphocles,  nim'fo-klez,  C. 
Nymphodorus,  nim-fo-do'rus,  C. 
Nymphodotus,  nim-fod'o-tus,  C. 
Nymphomanes,  nim-fom'a-nez,  C. 
Nyon,  ne-ox',  ST. 

Nypsius,  nip'shi-us,  C. 


Nysa,  ni'sa,  C. 

Nysaeus,  ni-se'us,  C. 

Nysais,  ni-sa'is,  ( 

Nyseides,  ni-se'i-dez,  C. 
Nyseis,  ni-se'is;  -um,  -um,  C. 
Nyseus,  nis'e-us  or  ni'sus,  C. 
Nysiades,  ni-si'a-dSz,  C. 
Nysias,  nish'i-as,  C. 
Nysigena,  ni-sij'e-na,  C. 
Nysiros,  ni-si'ros,  C. 

Nysius,  nish'i-us,  C. 


o. 

Oahu.  o-ii'hdo,  M. 

Oanus,  o'a-nus,  C. 

Oarion,  o-a'ri-on,  C. 

Oarses,  o-ar'sez,  C. 

Oarus,  o'a-rus,  C. 

Oases,  o'a-sez,  C. 

Oasis,  o'a-sis  or  o-a'sis,  C. 

Oaxaca  or  Oajaca,  wii-ha'ka:  name 
cut  Guaxaca,  M. 

Oaxes,  o-aks'ez;  -us,  -us,  C. 

Ob,  ob:  same  as  Oni,  SI. 

Obadiah,  o-ba-  or  ob-a-di'u,  B. 

Obal,  o'ba),  B. 

Obdia,  ob-di'a,  B. 

Obed,  o'bed,  B. 

Obed-edom,  o'bed-e'dom,  B. 

Oberlin,  o'ber-lin;  in  F.  o-ber-lax', 

M. 

Obeth,  o'beth,  B. 

Obi  or  Oby,  o'  be :  same  as  On,  M.  \ 
Obidiaceni,  o-bid'i-a-se'ni,  C. 

Obil,  o'bil,  B. 
j  Oboca,  ob'o-ka,  C. 

,  Oboda,  ob'o-da;  -das,  -das,  C. 

I  Oboth,  o'botli,  B. 
j  Obrima,  ob'ri-ma;  -mo,  -mo,  C. 
Obsequens,  ob'sc-kwens,  C. 

Obsidius,  ob-sid'i-us,  C. 

Obucula,  o-bu'ku-la,  <  '■ 

Obultronius,  ob-ul-tro'ni-us,  C. 
Ocalea,  o-ka'le-a  or  ok-a-Ie'a,  C. 
Ocaha,  o-kan'yti,  .)/. 

Occia,  ok'slii-a,  C. 

Occoquan,  ok'ko-kwawn',  M. 

Ocea,  o-se'a,  C. 

Oceana,  o-she-a'na,  M. 

Oceaneolus,  o'se-a-ne'o-lus,  C. 
Oceania,  o-she-a'nT-a,  M. 

Oceanica,  o-she-an'i-ku,  M. 
Oceanides,  o-she-an'i_-dez;  Oceaniti- 
des,  o'she-a-nit'i-dez,  C. 

Oceanine,  o'she-a-ni'ne,  C. 
Oceanitis,  o'she-a-ni'tis,  C. 

Oceanus,  o-se'a-nus,  C. 

:  Ocelis,  o-se'lis,  C. 

\  Ocella,  o-sel'la:  -lus,  -Ins,  C. 
Ocellina,  os-el-li'mi.  C. 

Ocelum.  os'e-lum,  C. 

Ocha,  o'ka,  C. 

Ochani,  o-ka'ni,  C. 

Ocharius.  o-ka' l  i-us,  C. 

Ochiel.  o'ki-el,  B. 

Ochimus,  ok'i-mus,  C. 

Ochotsk:  same  as  Okiiotsk,  M. 
Ochrona,  ok'ro-na,  C. 

Ochus,  o'kus,  C. 

Ochyroma,  ok-i-ro'ma,  C. 

Ocidelus,  os-i-de'lus,  B. 

Ocina.  os'i-na,  B. 

Ocklokonee,  ok-lo-ko'ne,  M. 
Ocmulgee,  ok-mul'ge,  M. 

Ocolum,  o-ko'lum,  C. 

Oconee,  o-ko'ne,  M. 

Ocracoke,  o'kra-kok,  M. 

Ocran,  ok'ran,  B. 

Ocrea,  o'kre-a,  C. 

Ocresia,  o-lcre'shi-ii,  C\ 

Ocricola,  o-krik'o-la,  C. 

Ocriculani,  ok'rik-u-la'ni,  C. 
Ocriculum,  o-krik'u-lmn,  C\ 
Ocridion,  o-krid'i-on,  C. 

\  Ocrisia,  o-krish'i-a,  C. 
j  Octavia,  ok-ta'vi-a  ;  -vius,  -vi-us ; 

I  -vianus,  -vi-a'nus,  C. 


October,  ok-to'bCr,  C. 

Octogesa,  ok-to-je'sa,  C. 
Octolophum,  ok-tol'o-fum  ;  -phus, 
-fus,  C. 

Ocyale,  o-si'a-le;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 
Ocypete,  o-sip'e-te;  -ode,  -o-de;  -ote, 
-o-te,  C. 


Ocyroe,  o-sir'o-e,  C. 

Ocythous,  o-sith'o-us,  C. 

Oded,  o'ded,  B. 

Odenatus,  od-e-na'tus,  C. 

Odense,  o'dn-se,  M. 

Odessa,  o-des'si,  M. 

Odessus,  o-des'sus,  C. 

Odeum,  o-de'um,  C. 

Odia,  o'di-a,  C. 

Odice,  od'i-se,  C. 

Odin,  o'din,  N. 

Odites,  o-di'tez,  C. 

Odoacer,  o-do'a-ser  or  od-o-a's5r,C. 
Odoca,  o-do'ka,  C. 

Odollam,  o-dol'lam,  B. 

Odomantes,  od-o-man'tez,  C. 
Odonarkes,  od-o-niir'kez,  B. 
Odones,  od'o-nez,  C. 

Odrysae,  od'ri-se,  C. 

Odyssea,  od-is-se'a;  -seum,  -se'um, 


Odysseus,  o-dis'se-us  or  -dis'sus,  (  ', 
CEagrus,  c'a-grus  or  e-a'grus,  < 
(Eanthae,  e-an'thc,  C. 

(Eanthea,  e-an-the'ii;  -thia,  -tlii'a- 
C. 

(Eax.  e'aks,  C. 

CEbalia,  e-ba'li-a,  C. 

(Ebalides,  e-bal'i-dez,  C. 

(Ebalus,  eb'a-lus,  C. 

(Ebares,  e-ba'rez.  C. 

CEbotas,  e-bo'tas,  C. 

OEcetes,  es'e-tez,  C. 

CEchalia,  e-ka'li-a,  C. 

(Ecleus,  e'kle-us^oc  e'klus,  C. 
CEclides,  e-kli'dez, 

CEcolampadius,  ek'o-lam-pa'di-us, 
M. 


CEcumenius,  ek-u-me_'ni-us,  C. 
(Edipodes,  e-dip'o-dez,  C. 
CEdipodia,  ed-i-po'di-a,  C. 
(Edipodion,  ed'i-po-di'on,  C. 
CEdipodionides,  e-dip'o-di-on'i-dez 
V. 
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(Edipus,  ed'i-pus,  C. 

CEland,  e'land,  M. 

(Els,  els,  M. 

(Erne,  e'me,  C. 

(Enanthes,  e-nan'thez,  C. 

(Ene,  e'ne,  C. 

(Eneis,  e-ne'is,  C. 

CEneon,  e'ne-on,  C. 

(Eneone,  e-ne-o'ne,  C. 

(Eneus,  e'ne-us  or  e'nus,  C. 

CEnias,  c'ni-as,  C. 

(Enides,  e-ni'dez,  C. 

(Enoatis,  en-o-a'tis,  C. 

CEnoe,  en'o-e,  C. 

CEnomaus,  e-nom'n-us  or  en-o-ma'- 
us,  C. 

CEnona.  e-no'nii ;  -nas,  -nas  ;  -ne, 
-ne,  C. 

CEnopia,  e-no'pi-a  ;  jion,  -pi-on, C 
(Enopides,  e-nop'i-dez,  C. 

(Enotri,  e-no'tri, 

(Enotria,  e-no'tri-a,  C. 

(Enotrides,  e-not'ri-dez,  C. 
CEnotropae,  e-not'ro-pe,  C. 
CEnotrus,  e-no'trus,  C. 

CEnusa,  e-nu'sa;  -sae,  -se,  C. 

(Eonus,  e-o'nus,jC'. 

Oerebro,  e're-broo,  M. 

Oeroe,  o-Cr'o-e,  C. 

Oesel,  e'sel,  M. 

Oestreich,  Sst'rik  :  same  as  Aus¬ 
tria,  M. 

(Eta,  e'ta,  C. 

(Etei,  e-te'i,  C. 

Oettingen,  5t'ting-en,  .1  f. 

(Etylus,  et'i-lus,  (,’. 

Ofella,  o-fel'la,  C. 

Ofen,  o'fen  :  same  as  Bupa,  M. 
Offenbach,  of'in-bak',  M. 


siin,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  iyk,  then,  boxbox,  chair,  get. 

B.  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian ;  II,  Hindoo ;  SI,  Modern  ;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  ODU.) 
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Ofterdingen  :  of'ttfr-ding'en,  31. 
Og,  og,  B. 

Ogeechee,  o-ge'che,  3t. 

Ogemus,  oj'e-mus;  -enos,  -e-nos,  C. 
Oglethorpe,  o'gl-thorp.  31. 

Ogilby,  o'g’l-bY,  31. 

Ogilvie,  o'g’l-vT,  31. 

Oglethorp,  o'g’l-thorp,  31. 

Oglio,  ol'yo,  31. 

Ogoa,  o-go'a,  C. 


ofiad,  o'had,  B 
Ohel,  o'hel,  B. 

Ohio,  o-hi'o,  31. 

Ohlenschlager  or  Oehlenschlager, 
..  C'ln-shla'ggr,  31. 

Ohlmtiller  or  Oehlmiiller,  el'mCl-lr, 
31. 

Oiclees,  o-ik'Je-ez,  C. 

Oicles,  o'i-klez,  C. 

Oileus,  o-il'e-us  or  o-i'lus,  C. 
Oiliades,  o-i-li'a-dez,  C. 

Oilides,  o-i-li'dez,  C. 

Oise,  oiz  ;  in  F.  wiiz,  31. 

Ojeda,  o-ha'dii,  31. 

Ojibbeway,  o-jib'be-wa,  31. 
Okhotsk,  o-kotsk'  ;  in  Buss,  o- 
hotsk',  31. 

Oktibbeha,  ok-tib'be-haw,  31. 

Olabi,  ol'a-bi,  C. 

Olamus,  ol'a-mus,  B. 

Olane,  ol'a-ne,  C. 

Olanus,  o-la'nus,  C. 

Olaus,  o-la'us,  or  Olaf,  o'liif,  31. 
Olbelus,  ol-be'lus,  V. 

Olbia,  ol'bi-a  ;  -bius,  -bi-us,  C. 
Olcades,  ol'ka-dez,  C. 

Olciniates,  ol-sin'i-a'tez,  C. 
Olcinium,  ol-sin'i-um,  C. 
Oldenburg,  ol'den-berg;  in  G.  ol'- 
den-bdorg,  31. 

Oldmixon,  old'miks-un,  31. 

Oldys,  ol'dis  or  oldz,  31. 

Olearius.  o-le-a're-ut,  or  Oehlschla- 
ger,  Cl'shla-ger,  31. 

Olearos,  o-le'a-ros;  -rus, -rus,  C. 
Olen,  o'len,  C. 

Olenacum,  o-len'a-kum,  C. 
Olenides,  o-len'i-dez,  C. 

Olenos,  ol'e-nos  ;  -num,  -num;  -nus, 
-nus  ;  -rus,  -rus,  C. 

Oldron,  o-la-ro.N',  31. 

Olgassus,  ol-gas'sus,  C. 

Oliaros,  o-li'a-ros  ;  -rus, -rus,  C. 
Oligyrtus,  ol-i-ger'tus,  C. 

Olini  e,  o-lin'i-e,  C. 

Olinthus,  o-thin'thus,  C. 

Olisipo,  ol-i-si'po  or  o-lis'i-po;  -sip- 
po,  -sip'po,  C. 

Olltingi,  ol-i-tin'ii,  C. 

Olivares,  o-le-va'res,  31. 

Olivenza,  ol-i-ven'za  ;  in  Sp.  Oli- 
venga,  o-le-ven'tha,  31. 

Olivet,  ol'i-vet,  B. ;  o-le-va'  or  oV- 
e-vet,  31. 

Olivier,  o-le'vc-a',  31. 

Olivula,  o-liv'u-la,  C. 

Olizon,  o-li'zon  or  ol'i-zon,  C. 
Ollius,  ol'li-us,  C. 

Ollovico,  ol-lov'i-ko,  C. 

Olmiae,  ol'mi-e  ;  -mius,  -mi-us,  C. 
Olmones,  ol-mo'nez,  C. 

Olmstead,  um'sted  or  om'sted,  M. 
Olmiitz  or  Ollmiitz,  ol'mCts,  31. 
Olocrus,  ol'o-krus,  C. 

Ololys.  ol'o-lis,  C. 

Olonets  or  -netz,  o-lo-nets',  31. 
Olophernes,  ol-o-fSr'nez,  B. 
Olophyxus,  ol-o-fix'us,  C. 

Olorus,  ol'o-rus,  C. 

Olossones,  o-los'so-nez,  C. 
Olshausen,  ols'how-zn,  31. 

Olurus,  o-lu'rus,  C. 

Olympas,  o-lim'pas,  B. 

Olympene,  ol-im-pe'ne  ;  ni,  -ni,  C. 
Olympia,  o-lim'pi-a  ;  -pias,  -pi-as  ; 
-pius,  -pi-us,  C. 


Olympiades,  ol-im-pi'a-dez,  C. 
Olympicus,  o-lim'pi-kus,  C. 
Olympieum,  o-lim'pi-e'uni,  C. 
Olympiodorus,  o-lim'pi-o-do'rus,  C. 
Olympionices,  o-lim'pi-o-ni'sez,  C. 
Olympiosthenez,  o-lim/pi-os'the- 
nez,  C. 

Olympius,  o-lim'pi-us,  B.  and  C. 
Olympus,  o-lim'pus,  C. 

Olympusa,  ol-im-pu'sa,  C. 
Olynthus,  o-lin'thus,  C. 

Omadius,  o-ma'di-us,  C. 

Omaerus,  om-a-e'rus,  B. 

Omaha,  o'ma-haw',  31. 

Oman,  o-man',  31. 

Omana,  o-ma'na;  -ni,  -ni,  C. 

Omar,  o'inar,  B. 

Omarius,  o-nm'ri-us,  C. 

Ombrici,  om'bri-si,  C. 

Ombrios,  om'bri-os,  C. 

Ombrones,  om-bro'nez,  C. 
O’Meara,  o-me'ra  ;  in  Irish,  o-ma'- 
rh,  31. 

Omega,  o'meg-a  or  o-meg'a,  B. 
Omer,  St.,  sent-o'iner;  in  F.  sa.\t-o- 
-mar',  M. 

Omias,  o'mi-as,  C. 

Omole,  om'o-le,  C. 

Omophagia,  om-o-fa'ii-a,  C. 
Omphace,  om'fa-se,  C. 

Omphale,  oin'fa-le;  -lus, -lus,  C. 
Omphalion,  om-fa'li-on,  C. 
Ompomponoosuc,  om-ponr'po-noo'- 
suk,  M. 

Omri,  om'ri,  B. 

On,  on,  B. 

Onaeum,  o-ne'uni,  C. 

Onam,  o'liani,  B. 

Onagos,  o-na'gos,  C. 

Onan,  o'nan,  B. 

Onasicrates,  on-a-sik'ra-tez,  C. 
Onasimbrotus,  on-a-sim'bro-tus,  C. 
Onasimedes,  on'a-si-me'dez,  C. 
Onasiphoris,  on-a-sii'o-ris,  (J. 
Onatas,  o-na'tas,  C. 

Onceum,  on-se'um,  C. 

Onchesmites,  on-kes-mi'tez,  C. 
Onchestus,  on-kes'tus,  C. 

Onchoe,  on'ko-e,  C. 

Oneatae,  o-ne-a'te,  C. 

Onega,  o-ne'ga ;  in  Buss,  o-na'ga, 

Oneglia,  o-nel'ya,  M. 

Oneida,  o-ni'di,  M. 

Oneimontes,  o-ne'i-nion'tez,  C. 
Onesas,  o-ne'sas,  C. 

Onesicritus,  on-e-sik'ri-tus,  C. 
Onesidora,  o-nes/i-do/rai  C. 
Onesigenes,  on-e-sij'e-nez,  C. 
Onesima,  o-nes'i-ma,  C. ;  -imus,  -i- 
mus,  B.  and  C. 

Onesiphorus,  on-e-sif'o-rus,  B.  &  C. 
Onesippus,  on-e-sip'pus,  C. 

Onesis,  o-ne'sis,  C. 

Onetes,  o-ne'tez,  C. 

Onetor,  o-ne'tor,  C. 

Onetorides,  on-e-tQr'i-dez,  C. 
Oneum,  o-ne'um1  C. 

Oniares,  o-ni'a-rez,  B. 

Onias,  o-ni'as,  B, 

Onion,  o-ni'on,  C. 

Onirus,  o-ni'rus,  C. 

Onisia,  o-nish'i-d,  C. 

Onites,  o-ni'tez,  C. 

Onium,  o-ni'um,  C. 

Onkelos,  onk'e-los,  M. 

Ono,  o'no,  B. 

Onoba,  on'o-ba,  C. 

Onobrisates,  on'o-bri-sa'tez,  C. 
Onochonus,  on-o-ko'nus,  C. 

Onogla,  on'o-gla,  C. 

Onomacritus,  on-o-mak'ri-tus,  C. 
Onomademus,  on'o-ma-de'mus,  C. 
Onomarchus,  on-o-miir'kus,  C. 
OnomastorideB,  on'o-nias-tbr'i-dez, 
C. 

Onomastus,  on-o-mas'tus,  C. 
Onondaga,  on-un-daw'ga,  M. 
Onosander,  on-o-san'der,  C. 

Ontario,  on-ta'ri-o,  M. 


Onugnathus,  o-nug'na-tlius,  C. 
Onuphi3,  o-nu'fis,  C\ 

Onuphites,  on-u-ii'tez,  C. 

Onus,  o'nus,  B. 

Onythes,  o-ni'tliez,  C. 

Oojein  or  Oujein,  oo-jan^,  3/. 
Oonalaska,  do-na-las'ka,  or  -laahka, 
-lasli'ka,  M. 

Oorfa,  Ourfa,  Orfa,  or  Urfa,  dor'la, 

31. 

Oorghenj.  Ourghendj,  or  Urgendj, 

oor-gcnj':  same  asllEGHEXS,  L  u- 
GAJiis,  and  Khiva,  31. 

Ooroomeea  or  Urumiya,  oo-roo-me'- 
sv:  same  as  Oukji  iah  and  Ukmiau, 
M. 

Oorsted:  .see  Ousted,  3f. 
Oostanawla,  oos-tan-aw'la,  31. 
Oosterhout,  os'ter-howt',  31. 
Oostioog  Voleekee,  Ustiug_Veliki,  or 
Oustioug  Veliki,  oos-te-oog''va-le/'- 
ke,  31. 

Oozbek,  Ouzbek,  or  Uzbeck,  ooz- 
bek',  31. 

Oozbekistan,  ooz-bek-is-tiin' :  same 
as  IiOKIIAKA,  31. 

Opalia,  o-pa'li-a,  C. 

Opelicus,  o-pel'i-kus,  C. 

Opelousas,  op-e-loo'sas,  M. 

Opheas,  o-fe'as,  C. 

Ophel,  o'fel,  B. 

Ophelas,  of'e-las,  C. 

Ophelloclidas,  o-fel'lo-kli'das,  C. 
Opheltes,  o-fel'tez,  C. 

Ophiades,  o-fi'a-dez,  C. 

Ophias,  o'fi-as,  C. 

Ophienses,  o-fi-en'sez,  C. 

Ophiodes,  o-fi-o'dez,  C. 

Ophiogenes,  o-fl-oj'e-nez,  C. 
Ophion,  o-ti'on,  C. 

Ophiones,  o-fi'o-nez,  C. 

Ophioneus,  o-fi-o'ne-us  or  o-fi'o-nQs, 

Opnionides,  o-fi-on'i-dez,  C. 

Ophir,  o'fer,  B. 

Ophis,  o'iis,  C. 

Ophitse,  o-fi'te;  -tes,  -tez,  C. 
Ophitea,  of-i-te'a,  C. 

Ophiuchus,  o-ti-u'kus,  C. 

Ophius,  o'fi-us,  C. 

Ophiusa,  o-fi-u'sa,  C. 

Ophiones,  o-flo'nez,  C. 

Ophni,  oi'ni,  B. 

Ophrah,  of'ra,  B. 

Ophryneum,  of-ri-ne'um,  C. 

Opici,  op'i-si,  C. 

Opigena,  o-pii'e-na,  C. 

Opilius,  o-pil'i-us,  C. 

Opima  Spolia,  o-pi'ma-spo'li-d,  C. 
Opimianus,  o-pim'i-a'nus,  C. 
Opimius,  o-pim'i-us,  C. 

Opis,  o'pis,  C. 

Opisthocomae,  o-pis-thok'o-me,  C. 
Opiter,  op'i-ter,  C. 

Opitergini,  op/i-t5r-ji'ni,  C. 

Opites,  o-pi'tez,  C. 

Opitz,  o'pits,  31  L 

Opletes,  op-le'tez;  -lites,  -li'tez,  C. 
Opois,  op'o-is,  C. 

Opora,  o-po'ra,  C. 

Oporto,  o-por'to,  31. 

Oppenheim,  op'pen-hlm,  31. 

Oppia,  op'pi-a,  C. 

Oppianicus,  op-pi-an'i-kus,  C. 
Oppianus,  op-pi-a'nus,  C. 

Oppidius,  op-pid'i-us,  C. 

Oppius,  op'pi-us,  C. 

Optatus,  op-ta'tus,  C. 

Optimus,  op'ti-mus,  C. 

Opuntii,  o-pun'sht-I,  C. 

Opus,  o'pus,  C. 

Ora,  o'ra,  C. 

Orsea,  o-re'a,  C. 

Oran,  o-ran',  M. 

Orange,  or'enj;  in  F.  o-rONzh',  31. 
Orani,  o-ra'ni,  C. 

Orata,  o-ra'ta,  C. 

Oratha,  or'a-tha,  C. 

Oraturae,  or-a-tu're,  C. 

Orbelus,  or-be'lus,  C. 


Jim,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  t5rm  ;  Tn,  Ice;  Odd,  tone,  6r  ; 
B,  Biblical;  C,  Classical;  E,  Egyptian,  11,  Hindoo;  31,  Modern;  jV,  Norse.  [See  p. 
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Orbiana,  or-rn-fl/na,,  C. 

Orbigny,  Or-ben-ye',  M. 

Orbiliu3,  dr-bil'i-us,  C. 

Orbitana,  6r-bi-ta'na;  -tanium,  -ta'- 
nl-uin,  C. 

Orbona,  or-ho'na,  C. 

Orcades,  or'ka-dez,  C.  and  Al. ; 

same  as  Orkneys,  M. 

Orcelis,  or'se-lis,  C. 

Orchamus,  dr'ka-mus,  C. 

Orcheni,  8r-ke'ni,  C. 

Orchistene,  dr-kis-te'ne,  C. 

Orchius,  6r'ki-us,  C. 

Orchomenos,  or-kom'e-nos,  C. 
Orchomenum,  8r-kom'e-num ;  -onus, 
-c-nus,  C. 

Ordessus,  or-ues'sus,  C. 

Orde3us,  81-de'sus,  C. 

Ordovices,  or-do  vi'sez  or  -dov'i- 
sez,  C. 

Oreades,  o-re'a-dez,  C. 

Oreas,  o-re'as;  Orei,  -re'i,  C. 

Oreb,  o'reb,  B. 

Orebro  :  same  as  Oerebko,  AT. 
Oregon,  or'e-gun,  Al. 

Orel,  o-rel',  or  Orlof,  or-lof M. 
Orellana,  o-rel-yii'na:  same  as  Ama¬ 
zon,  AT. 

Oren,  o'ren,  B. 

Orenboorg,  o'ren-boorg',  or  -burg, 
-bSrg.  Al. 

Oreos  (a  city),  o're-os;  ( Bacchus ) 
o-re'os,  C. 

Oresitrophus,  or-e-sit'ro-ftis,  C. 
Orestae,  o-res'te  ;  -tes,  -tez  ;  -tea, 
-te'a;  -teum,  -te'um,  C. 

Orestidae,  or-es-ti'de;  -tides, -ti'dez; 

-tinus,  -ti'nus,  C. 

Orestilla,  or-es-til'la,  C.  , 

Oretae,  or'e-te,  C._ 

Oretani,  or-e-ta'ni,  C. 

Oretilia,  or-e-til'i-a,  C. 

Oretum,  o-re'tum,  C. 

Oreum,  o're-um,  C. 

Oreus,  o're-us,  C. 

Orfila,  6r-fe'lii  or  -fe-la',  Al. 

Orga,  or'gd;  -gas,  -gas,  C. 

Organa,  6r'ga-na,  C. 

Orgessum,  or-jes'sum,  C. 

Orgetorix.  or-jet'o-riks,  C. 

Orgia,  or'ji-a,  C. 

Orgomene,  6r-gom'e-ne,  C. 

Orias,  o-ri'as,  C. 

Oribasus,  o-rib'a-sus,  C. 

Oricini,  or-i-si'ni,  C. 

Oricos,  or'i-kos;  -cum,  -kum;  -cus, 
-kus,  C. 

Oriens,  o'ri-enz,  C. 

Origenes,  o-rij'e-nez,  C. 

Origo,  o-ri'go,  C. 

Orinuela,  o're-wa'la,  AT. 

Orine,  o-ri'ne;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
Orinoco,  o-ri-no'ko,  AT. 

Oriobates,  o-ri-ob'a-tez,  C. 

Orion,  o-ri'on,  B.  and  C. 

Oriskany,  o-ris'ka-nT,  AT. 

Orissus,  o-ris'sus,  C. 

Orisulla  Livia,  or-i-sul'la-liv'i-a,  C. 
Oritae,  o-ri'te;  -tes,  -tez,  C. 

Oritani,  or-i-ta'ni;  -num,  -num,  C. 
Orithios,  or-i-thi'os;  -on,  -on,  C. 
Orithyia,  or-i-thi'yil;  -thyos,  -thi'- 
os;  -thyon,  -tlii'on,  C. 

Oritis,  o-ri'tis,  C. 

Oriundus,  o-ri-un'dus,  C. 

Orius,  o-ri'us,  C. 

Orizaba,  o-re-sa'ba,  AT. 

Orkneys,  8rk'nez,  C. 

Orleannais  or  -nois,  6r-la-;i-na_',  Al. 
Orleans,  or'le-anz;  in  F.  or-la-ox', 
M. 

Ormenis.  or'nie-nis;  -nos,  -nos;  -nus, 
-nus,  C. 

Ormus,  Or'tpus  or -muz,  -mooz;  in 
Persian  Hormooz,  Al. 

Ormuzd,  dr'mflzd  or  -mobzd,  Per¬ 
sian. 

Oman,  or'nan,  B. 

Ornea,  6r'ne-a,  C. 

Orneae,  Gr'ne-e  or  6r-ne'e ;  -neus, 


or'ue-us  or  -nus  ;  (a  Centaur), 
-ne'us,  C. 

Ornithon,  or-ni'thon,  C. 

Ornitus,  or'ni-tus,  C. 

Ornytion,  or-nish'i-on,  C. 

Oroanda,  or-o-an'da,  C. 

Oroba,  or'o-ba,  C. 

Orobiae,  o-ro'bi-e;  -bii,  -bl-I,  C. 
Orobis,  or'o-bis,  C. 

Orodes,  o-ro'dez,  C. 

Orcetes,  o-re'tez,  C. 

Oromedon,  o-rom'e-don,  C. 
Orontas,  o-ron'tas,  C. 

Orontes,  o-ron'tez,  C.  and  M. ;  in 
Arabic  El  Aasy,  el-ii'se,  M. 
Oronteus,  or-on-te'us,  C. 
Orophernes,  or-o-fer'nez,  C. 
Oropus,  o-ro'pus,  V. 

Orosa,  or'o-sa,  C. 

Orosius,  o-ro'shi-us,  C. 

Orospeda,  o-ros'pe-da,  C. 

Orpah,  or'pa,  B, 

Orpheus,  dr'fe'us  or  or'fQs,  C. 
Orphitus,  or'fi-tus,  C. 

Orrymenus,  or-rnn'e-nus,  C. 

Orsay,  6r-sa',  M. 

Orseas,  8r'se-as,  C. 

Orsedice,  8r-sed'i-se,  C. 

'  Orseis,  or-se'is,  C. 

Orsicrates,  8r-sik'ra-tez,  C. 
Orsillus,  6r-sil'lus,  C. 

Orsiloche,  Sr-sil'o-ke  ;  -ochus,  -o- 
kus,  C. 

Orsimenes,  or-sim'c-nez,  C. 

Orsini,  8r-se'ne,  M. 

Orsinoe,  or-sin'o-e;  -ome,  -o-me,  C. 
Orsippus,  or-sip'pus,  C. 

Orsted  or  Oersted,  er'sted,  M. 
Ortalus,  6r'ta-lus,  C. 

Ortegal,  8r-ta-gjil',  M. 

Orthaea,  8r-the'a,  C. 

Orthagoras,  Sr-thag'o-ras,  C. 
Ortega,  8r-ta'gii,  M. 

Orthagorea,  ordha-go-re'd,  C. 
Orthe,  8r'the,  C, 

Orthez  or  Orthes,  or-ta',  M. 

Orthia,  or'thT-a  or  Gr-tln'a,  C. 
Orthobulu3,  Gr-tlio-bu'lus,  C. 
Orthocles,  or'tho-klez,  C. 
Ortholaus,  or-tho-la'us,  C. 
Orthomenes,  6r-thom'e-nez,  C. 
Orthopolis,  6r-thop'o-lis,  C. 
Orthosia,  or-tho'zhi-a,  C. 

Orthosias,  or-tho-si'as,  B. 

Orthosis,  8r-tho'sis,  C. 

Orthotimus,  6r-tho-ti'mus,  C. 
Orthrus,  Sr'thrus,  C. 

Orthura,  6r-thu'ra,  C. 

Ortona,  Sr-to'na,  C. 

Ortygia,  6r-tii'i-a,  C. 

Orus,  o'rus,  C. 

Orvieto,  6r-ve-a'to,  M. 

Orxulae,  6rks'u-le,  C. 

Oryx,  o'riks,  C. 

Osaces,  o-sa'sez,  C. 

Osage,  o-saj';  in  F.  o-zazh',  M. 
Osafas.  o-za'yas,  B. 

Osbaldistone,  os-bal-dis'tun,  M. 
Osceola,  os-se-o'la,  M. 

Oscophori,  os-kof'o-ri,  C. 
Oschophoria,  os-ko-fo'ri-d,  C. 
Osdroene,  os-dro-e'ne:  -ni,  -ul,  C. 
Osdroes,  os'dro-ez,  C. 

Osea,  o-ze'a;  -as,  -as,  B. 

Osee,  o'ze,  B. 

Oseriates,  o-se'ri-a'tez,  C. 
O’Shaughnessy,  o-shaw'nes-sY,  M. 
Oshea,  o-she'a  or  o'she-ii,  B. 
Oshmooneyn  or  Achmouneyn,  osh- 
moo-nan',  M. 

Osi,  o'sl,  C. 

Osinius,  o-sin'i-us,  C. 

Osiris,  o-si'ris,  C.  and  E. 

Osismii,  o-sis'mT-I,  C. 

Osmida,  os'mi-da,  C. 

Osnabriick,  os'na-br5k;  »t  E.  Osna 
burg,  oz'na-berg,  i/. 

Osogo,  os'o-go,  C. 

Osphagus,  os'fa-gus,  C. 

Osquidates,  os-kwi-da'tez,  C. 


sun,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  Hie 
It,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyotian  ;  11,  Hindoo ;  M,  Mode 


Osrhoene,  os-ro-e'ne,  C. 

Ossian,  osh'un,  M. 

Ossipagina,  os-si-pa j'i-nd,  C. 
Ossipee,  os'si-pe,  m. 

Ossoli,  os'so-le,  M. 

Ossonoba,  os-son 'o-ba,  ('. 

Ossuna,  os-soo'na  ;  in  tip.  Osauna, 
os-soon 'yii,  M. 

Ostade,  os-ta'dS,  M. 

Ostanes,  os-ta'nez,  C. 

Ostend,  ost-end',  ,)/. 

Osteodes,  os-te-o'dez,  C. 

OBterwald,  os'ter-viilt',  M. 

Ostia,  os'ti-a,  C. 

Ostiaks,  os'ti-aks^  M. 

Ostiones,  os-ti-o'nez,  C. 

Ostorius,  os-to'ri-us,  C. 

Ostracine,  os-tra-si'ne,  C. 

Ostrani,  os-tra'ni,  C. 

Ostrogothi,  os-trog'o-thi,  C. 
Oswegatchie,  os-we-gach'c,  M. 
Oswego,  os-we'go,  M. 

Oswestry,  oz'wes-trl  or  oz'es-trT, 
M. 

Osymandyus,  os-i-man'di-us,  C. 
Otacilius,  ot-a-sil'i-us,  C. 

Otadini,  ot-a-di'ni,  C. 

Otaheite,  o-tii-he'te,  M. 

Otchakof  or  Oczakow,  och-a-kof',J/, 
Otene,  o-te'ne,  C. 

Otesini,  ot-e-si'ni,  C. 

Othmarus,  oth'nia-rus,  C. 

Othni,  oth'ni,  B. 

Othniel,  oth'ni-el,  B. 

Otho,  o'tho,  C.  and  M. 

Othonias,  oth-o-ni'as,  B. 

Othronus,  o-thro'nusL  C. 

Othryades,  o-thri'a-dez,  C. 
Othryoneus,  oth-ri-o'ne-us  or  o- 
thri'o-nQs,  C. 

Othrys,  o'thris,  C. 

Othrysius,  o-thrisli'i-us,  C. 

Otranto,  o-tran'to  ;  in  It.  o'triin- 
to,  M. 

Otrera,  o-tre'ra  ;  -re,  -re,  C. 

Otreus,  o'tre-us,  or  -trUs,  C. 

Otroea,  o-tre'a,  C. 

Otryne,  o-tri'ne,  C. 

Otryntides,  ot-rin-ti'dez,  C. 
Ottajano  or  Ottaiano,  ot-ta-ya'no-, 
also,  Ottoiano,  ot-to-yii'no,  M. 
Ottawa,  ot'ta-wa,  M. 

Otterbach,  ot'ter-biik',  M. 

Ottoman,  ot'to-man,  M. 

Ottorocorae,  ot-to-rok'o-re,  C. 

Otus,  o'_tus  ;  -tys,  -tis,  C. 

Ouche,  oosh,  M. 

Oude,  owd;  imj)rop.  called  <5od,  if. 
Oudenaerde,  ow'deu-iir'de  or  oo/- 
den-iird',  M. 

Oudenarde,  ow-den-ar'de ;  in  F. 

Audenarde,  o'dS-uiird',  A I. 
Oudinot,  oo-de-no/',  M. 

Oughtred,  ot'red,  A1. 

Oundle,  un'dl,  M. 

Oural :  same  as  Ural,  AT. 

Ouralsk  or  Uralsk,  oo-ralsk',  AT. 
Ourfa  :  see  Ookka,  AT. 

Ourmiah  or  Urmiah,  oor-me'a:  same 
as  Ooroomeea,  AT. 

Ouse,  ooz,  AT. 

Ousely,  ooz 'IT,  AT. 

Ouzbek  :  see  Oozbek,  AT. 

Overijssel  or  Overyssel,  o-v5r-Is'sl, 

Overweg,  o'ver-vag,  AT. 

Ovid  (=  Ovinius)  ov'id,  C. :  (town 
in  Ar.  Y.)  o'vid,  AT. 

Ovidius,  o-vid'i-us,  C. 

Oviedo,  o-ve-a'do,  AT. 

Ovilaba,  o-vil'a-ba,  C. 

Ovinia  Lex,  o-vin'i-a-leks,  C. 
Ovinius,  o-vin'i-us,  C. 

Owego,  o-we'go,  AT. 

Owhyee,  o-wi'he:  =  Hawaii,  Al. 

Ox,  oks,  B. 

Oxartes,  oks-ar'tez,  C. 

0xathre3,  oks-a't!irez,  C. 
Oxenstiern,  oks'en-stern';  in  Sw. 
Oxenstierna,  oks'en-ste-er'nii,  At. 

,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
i;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  6112.] 
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Oxiae,  oks-i'e,  C. 

Oxidates,  oks-id'a-tez,  C. 

Oximum,  oks'i-mum,  C. 

Oxines,  oks'i-nez,  C. 

Oxionae,  oks-i'o-ne,  C. 

Oxubii,  oks-u'bl-i,  C. 

Oxus,  oks'us,  C.  Sf  M. :  —  Amoo  or 
Amu,  a-moo',  and  Gihon,  je-hon', 
or  Jehon,  je-hoon',  M. 

Oxyares,  oks-i'a-rez,  C. 

Oxyartes,  oks-i-ar'tez,  C. 

Oxylus,  oks'i-lus,  C. 

Oxynea,  oks-i-ne'a,  C. 

Oxyntes,  oks-in'tez,  C. 

Oxyopum,  oks-T-o'pum,  C. 
Oxyporus,  oks-ip'o-rus,  C. 
Oxyrrhoe,  oks-tr'ho-e,  C. 
Oxyrynchitae,  oks'i-rin-ki'te,  C. 
Oxyrynchus,  oks-i-rin'kus,  C. 
Oxythemis,  oks-ith'e-mis,  C. 
Oyapock  or  -poc,  oi-a-pok',  M. 
Ozanam,  o-za-n5N ”,  M. 

Ozark,  o-zark',  M. 

Ozell,  o-zel',  M. 

Ozem,  o'zem,  B. 

Ozene,  o-ze'ne,  C. 

Ozias,  o-zi'us,  B. 

Oziel,  o'zi-el,  B. 

Ozni,  oz'ni ;  -nites,  -nits,  B. 

Ozoa,  oz'o-a,  C. 

Ozola,  oz'o-la  ;  -lae,  -le;  -li,  -li ;  -iis, 
-lis,  C. 

Ozomene,  o-zom'c-ne,  C. 

Ozonus,  o-zo'nus,  C. 

Ozora,  o-zo'ra,  B. 


P- 


’aarai,  pa'a-ra,  B. 

’acarius,  pa-ka'ri-us,  C. 

’acatianus,  pa-ka'shi-a'nus,  C. 
‘acatinus,  pak-a-ti'nus,  C. 
’acatula,  pa-kat'u-la,  C. 

’acatus,  pa-ka'tus,  C. 

’accianus,  pak-si-a'nus,  C 
'aceius,  pak'shi-us,  C. 

’acheco.  m  Sp.  pa-clia'ko  ;  in  Pg. 
pii-sha'ko,  M. 

’aches,  pa'kez,  C. 

’achnamunis,  pak-na-mu'nis,  C. 
'achomius,  pa-ko'mi-us,  C. 
'achuco,  pa-choo'ko,  M._ 
'achymeres,  pa-kim'e-rez,  C. 
’achynus,  pa-ki'nus ;  -num,-num, 


Pacianus,  pas-i-a'nus,  C. 
Pacidijanus,  pas'i-di-ja'nus, 
Pacilus,  pas'i-lus,  C. 

Pacio,  pa'cho  (=  L.  Pacius,  pa'- 
shi-us),  M. 

Paconius,  pa-ko'ni-us,  C. 

Pacorus,  pak'o-rus  or  pa-ko'rus,  C. 
Pactolis,  pak-to'lis  ;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 
Pactumeius,  pak-tu-me'yus,  C. 
Pactya,  pak'tT-a;  -as,  -as;  -e,  -e,  C. 
Pacuvius,  pa-ku'vi-us,  C. 

Padaei,  pa-de'i,  C. 

Padan,  pa'dan ;  P.-aram,  -a'ram, 
B. 


Padang,  pa-dang',  M. 

Padinates,  pad-i-na'tez,  C. 

Padon,  pa'don,  B. 

Padua,  pad'u-a,  C.  and  M. ;  in  It. 

Padova,  pa'do-vii,  M. 

Padus,  pa'dus,  C. 

Padusa,  pa-du'sa,  C. 

Paean,  pe'an,  C. 

Paedaretus,  pe-d&r'e-tus  or  ped-a- 
re'tus.  C. 


Piedopides,  pe-dop'i-dez,  C. 
Pxdothera,  ped-o-the'ra,  C. 
Paeeon,  pe-e'on.  C. 

Fceguium,  peg'ni-um,  C. 
P:3nula,  pen'u-la,  C. 

Paeon,  pe'on,  C. 

Paeones,  pe'o-nez  ;  -nis,  C. 
P'“onia.  pe-o'ni-a,  C. 

I’aeonides,  pe-on'i-dez,  C. 


Paeoplae,  pe'o-ple,  C. 

Paeos,  pe'os,  C. 

Paeseni,  pe-se'ni,  C. 

Paesiello,  pii-a-ze-el'lo,  or  Paisiello, 
pa-e-ze-el'lo  or  pi-ze-el'lo,  M. 
Paesos,  pe'sos,  C. 

Paestani,  pes-ta'ni,  C. 

Paestum,  pes'tum,  C. 

Paesula,  pe-su'la,  C. 

Paetinus,  pe-ti'nus,  C. 

Paetus  Caecinna,  pe'tus-se-sin'na.  C. 
Paez,  pii'eth,  M. 

Pagani,  pii-ga'ne,  M. 

Paganini,  pa-ga-ne'ne,  M. 

Pagasae,  pag'a-se,  or  -sa,  -sa;  -sus, 
-sus,  C. 

Pages,  pa-zha',  M. 

Paget,  paj'et,  M. 

Pagida,  pai'i-da,  or  -das,  -das,  C. 
Pagiel,  pa'gi-el,  B. 

Paglia,  pal'ya,  M. 

Pagrae,  pa'grc,  C. 

Pagus,  pa'gus,  C. 

Pahath-moab,  pa/hath-mo,'ab,  Z>. 
Pai,  pa'i,  B. 

Paishawur  :  same  as  Peshavver,  .V. 
Paisley,  paz'lT,  M. 
Paixhans,paks'hunz  or  peks-fjN',,)/. 
Palacky,  pa-lhk'I  or  pa-liit'ski,  M. 
Palaea,  pa-le'a,  C. 

Palaeapolis,  pa-le-ap'o-lis,  C. 
Palaebyblus,  pa-leb'i-blus,  C. 
Palaemon,  pa-le'mon,  C. 
Palaepaphos,  pa-lep'a-fos,  C. 
Palaepharsalus,  pa-lePiir-sa'lus,  C. 
Palaephatus,  pa-lef'a-tus,  C. 
Palaepolis,  pa-lep'o-lis,  C. 

Palaeste,  pa-les'te,  C. 

Palaestina,  pal-es-ti'na;  -ni,  -ni,  C. 
Palaetyrus,  pa-let'i-rus,  C. 

Palafox,  pal-a-foks'  ;  in  Sp.  pa-lii- 
fo',  M. 

Palal,  pa'lal,  B. 

Palamedes,  pal-a-me'dez,  C. 
Palatinus,  pal-a-ti'nus,  C. 

Palatium,  pa-la'shi-um,  C. 

Palawan,  paPa-wawn',  M. 

Palea,  pa-le'a,  C. 

Palembang,  paPem-bang',  M. 
Palencia,  pa-len'shi-a ;  in  Sp.  pa- 
len'the-a,  M. 

Palenque,  pa-lenk'a  :  same  as  Cul- 
iiuacan,  kool-wa-kiin',  M. 
Palermo,  pa-lCr'mo  ;  in  It.  pii-lSr'- 
mo,  M. 

Pales,  pa'lez,  C. 

Palestina,  pal-es-ti'na,  B. 

Palestine,  pal'es-tin,  B.  and  M. 
Palestrina,  pii-les-tre'na,  M. 
Palfurius,  pal-fu'ri-us,  C. 

Palfurni,  pal-fer'ni,  C. 

Palgrave,  pawl'grav,  M. 

Palibothra,  pa-lib'o-thra,  C. 

Palice,  pa-li'se  ;  -si,  -si,  C. 
Palicorum,  pal-i-ko'rum,  C. 

Palilia,  pa-lil'i-a,  C. 

Palilis,  pa-li'lis,  C. 

Palimbrotha,  pa-lim'bro-tha,  C. 
Palindromos,  pa-lin'dro-mos,  C. 
Palinurus,  pal-i-nu'rus,  C. 

Paliurus,  pa-li-u'rus,  C. 

Pallacopas,  pal-lak'o-pas,  C. 
Pallades,  pal'la-dez,  C. 

Palladium,  pal-la'di-um  ;  -dius,  -di- 
us,  C. 

Pallamcotta,  pal'lam-kot-ta,  M. 
Pallanteum,  pal-lan-te'uni,  C. 
Pallantias,  pal-lan'shi-as  ;  -tium, 
-shi-um,  C. 

Pallavicino,  pal-la-ve-che'no  M. 
Pallene,  pal-le'ne;  -nis,  -nis,  C. 
Pallia,  pal'li-a,  C. 

Palliser,  pal'li-ser,  M. 

Pallocopas,  pal-lok'o-pas,  C. 

Pallu,  pal'lu  ;  Palluites.  -Itz,  B. 
Palmaria,  pal-ma'ri-a,  C. 

Palmas  or  Las  Palmas,  liis-pal'mas, 

,1/, 

Palmblad,  palm'bliid,  M. 
Palmerston,  pam'er-stun,  M. 


Palmyra,  pal-mi'ra,  C.  and  M. 
Palmyrena,  pal-mi-re'ua  j  -ni,  -ni, 
-nus,-nus,  C. 

Palo  Alto,  pa'lo-iil'to,  M. 

Paloda,  pal'o-da,  C. 

Palois.  pal'o-is,  C. 

Palpetus,  pal'pe-tus,  C. 

Palti,  pal'ti,  B. 

Paltiel,  pal'ti-el,  B. 

Paltite,  pal'tlt,  B. 

Paluda,  pa-lu'da,  C. 

Palumbinum,  pal-tim-b’'num,  C. 
Pambotis,  pam-bo'tis,  C. 

Pamenez,  pam'e-nez,  C. 

Pamisus,  pa-mi'sus  or  pam'i-sus,  C. 
Pamlico,  pain'li-ko,  M. 

Pammenes,  pam'me-nez,  C. 
Pammerope,  pam-mCr'o-pe,  C. 
Pamphagi,  pam'fa-ji,  C. 

Pamphile,  pam'fi-le;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 
Pamphyle,  pam-fi'le  ;  -li,  -li ;  -lis, 
lis  ;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 

Pamphylia,  pam-fil'i-a,  B.  and  C. 
Pamplona,  pam-plo'nii ;  or  Pampe- 
luna,  pam-pa-loo'nii,  M. 
Pamunkey  or  -ky,  pa-mun'kl,  M. 
Panacea,  pan-a-se'a,  C. 

Panaenus,  pa-ne'nus,  C. 

Panaetius,  pa-ne'shi-us,  C. 
Panaetolium,  pan-e-to'li-um;  -tolus, 
-to'lus,  C. 

Panama,  pan/a-mii',  M. 

Panaretus,  pa-n&r'e-tus,  C. 


Panariste,  pan-a-ns'te,  C. 
Panathenaea,  pan-ath^-ne'a,  C. 
Panchaea,  pan-ke'a  ;  -chaiia,  -ka'- 

ya,  C. 

Panchaia,  pan-ka'ya,  C. 
Panchenitis,  pan-ke-ni'tis,  C. 
Paeciroli,  pan-che-ro'le,  M. 
Pancleon,  pan'kle-on,  C. 
Pancratium,  pan-kra'chi-um,  C. 
Pancreon,  pan'kre-on,  C. 

Pandana,  pan'da-na,  C. 

Pandareus,  pan-da're-us,  C. 
Pandarus,  pan'da-rus,  C. 
Pandataria,  pan-da-ta'ri-a,  C. 
Pandates,  pan'da-tez,  C. 
randemus,  pan-de'mus,  C. 

Pandia,  pan-di'a ;  -on,  -on  ;  -onis, 
-o-nis,  C. 

Pandochium,  pan-do-ki'um,  C. 
Pandocus,  pan'do-kus,  C. 

Pandora,  pan-do'ra;  -rus,  -rus,  C. 
Pandosia,  pan-do'shi-a,  C. 
Pandrosos,  pan'dro-sos,  C. 

Paneas,  pa'ne-as,  C. 

Panegyris,  pa-nej'i-ris,  C. 

Panelus,  pan'e-lus,  C. 

Panemus  (a  month),  pan'e-mus;  (a 
man),  pa-ne'mus,  C. 

Panephysis,  pa-nef'i-sis,  C. 

Paneros,  pan'e-ros,  C. 

Paneum,  pa-ne'um,  C. 

Pangaeus,  pan-je'us,  C. 

Panhellenes,  pan-hel-le'nez,  C. 
Panigeris,  pan-i-je'ris,  C. 

Paniones,  pa-ni-o'nez  ;  -nium,  -ni- 
um,  C. 

Panizzi,  pii-nit'seL d/. 

Panmure,  pan'mur;  in  Scot,  pan- 
mQr',  M. 

Pannag,  pan'nag,  B. 

Pannona,  pan'no-na_,  C. 

Pannones,  pan'no-nez,  C. 

Pannonia,  pan-no'ni-a,  C. 
Pannychis,  pan'ni-kis,  C. 
Panomphaeus,  pan-oin-fe'us,  C. 
Panope,  pan'o-pe,  or  -pea,  -pe'a; 

-peis,  -pe'is;  -opis,  -o-pis,  C. 
Panopeae,  pa-no'pe-e;  -pion,  -pi-on, 


Panopeus,  pa-no'pe-us  or  pan'o- 
pus,  C. 

Panopolis,  pa-nop'o-lis,  C. 
Panoptes,  pa-nop'tez,  C. 
Panormitani,  pa/iior-ini-ta'ni,  C. 
Panormus,  pa-n6r'mus,  C. 

Panoti,  pa-no'ti,  C. 

Pantaclea,  pan-ta-kle'a,  C. 


Sm,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  In,  Ice ;  8dd,  tone,  or ; 

B,  Jliblicai  •  C/>  Classical ;  B,  Egyptian ;  II,  Hindoo  ;  M,  Modern  ;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  692.J 
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Pantaeneta,  pan-ten'e-ta;  -tus,  -tus, 


Pantsenus,  pan-te'nus.  C. 
Pantagathus,  pan-tag'a-thus,  C. 
Pantagia,  pan-ta'ji-a,  C. 
Pantagnotus,  pan-tag-no'tus,  C. 
Pantaleon,  pan-ta'le-on,  C. 
Pantauchus.  pan-taw'kus,  C. 
Panteus,  pan'te-us  or  pan'tQs,  C. 
Panthea,  pan-the'd,  C. 

Pantheon,  pan'the-on  or  pan-the'- 
on,  C. 


Panthera,  pan-the'ra  ;  -ras,  -ras  ; 
-ms,  -ri’s,  C. 


Panthides,  pan'thi-dez,  C. 
Panthoides.  pan-tho'i-dez  ;  -thois, 
-tho'is;  -thous,  -tho-us,  C. 
Pantica,  pan'ti-ka,  C. 
Panticapseum,  pan'ti-ka-pe'um,  C. 
Panticapes.  pan-tik'a-pez,  C. 
Pantilius,  pan-til'i-us,  C. 

Pantocles,  pan'to-klez,  C. 
Pantolabus,  pan-tol'a-bus,  (’. 
Pantonicus,  pan-to-ni'kus,  C. 
Panyasis,  pa-ni'a-sis,  C. 

PaoU,  pa'o-le  or  pow'le;  in  U.  S. 

pa-o'le,  31. 

Papaeus,  pa-pe'us,_C. 

Paphages,  pa-fa 'jez,  C. 

Paphia,  pa'fi-a,  or  -e,  -e;  -i,  -i,  C. 
Paphlagon,  paf'la-gon,  C. 
Paphlagones,  paf-lag'o-nez,  C. 
Paphlagonia,  paf-la-go'ni-a,  C. 
Paphos,  pa'  fos,  B.  and  C. 

Paphus,  pa'fus,  C. 

Papianus,  pa-pi-a'nus,  C. 

Papias,  pa'pi-as,  C. 

Papilus,  pap'i-lus,  C. 

Papin,  pap'in;  in  F.  pa-pSN',  31. 
Papineau,  pa-pe-no',  31. 

Papinianus,  pa-pin'i-a'nus,  C. 
Papinius,  pa-pin'i-us,  C. 

Papinus,  pa-pi'nus,  C. 

Papiria,  pa-pYr'i-a;  -ius,  -i-us,  C. 
Papremis,  pa-pre'mis,  C._ 

Papua,  pap'oo-a  or  pa'poo-a  :  same 
as  New  Guinea,  m. 

Papyrius,  pa-pTr'i-us,  C. 

Para,  pii-ra',  M. 

Parabyston,  par-a-bis'ton,  C. 
Paracaresus,  par'a-ka-re'eus,  C. 
Paracelsus,  pfir-a-sel'sus,  M. 
Parachelois,  par'a-ke-lo'is,  C. 
Paracheloitae,  par'a-keKo-i^te,  C. 
Paracletus,  par-a-kle'tus,  C. 
Paraclytus,  pa-rak'li-tus,  C. 
Parada,  par'a-da,  C. 

Paradise,  par'a-dis,  B. 

Paradisus,  par-a-di'sus,  C. 

Parse tacae,  pa-ret'a-se  ;  -acene,  -a- 
se'ne;  -ceni,  -se'ni,  C. 

Paraetonii,  par-c-to'nT-i;  -nium,  -nt 
um,  C. 

Paragenitx,  par'a-je-ni'te,  C. 
Paraguay,  pa-rii-gwa'  or  -gwl,  M. 
Parah,  pa'ra,  B. 

Parahyba  or  Paraiba,  pa-rii-e'bii, 
M. 


Paralais,  par-a-la'is,  C. 

Parali,  par'a-li;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 

Par  alipomena,  par'a-li -pom'e-n  a,  C. 
Paramaribo,  par-a-m&r'i-bo,  M. 
Paramone,  pa-ram'o-ne;  -onus,  -o- 
nus,  C. 

Paran,  pa'ran,  B. 

Parana,  pii-rii-na',  M. 

Parana-Iba,  or  Paranahiba,  pa-rii- 
na-e'ba,  M. 

Parapiotae,  par'a-pi-o'te,  C. 
Parapotamia.  par'a-po-ta'mi-a,  C. 
Parbar,  par' bar,  B. 

Pardocaj,  par'do-kas,  C. 

Pardoe,  par'do,  M. 

Pare,  pii-ra'  or  par're,  M. 

Parea,  pa-re'a,  C. 

Paredes,  pii-ra'dez,  M. 

Paredri,  par'e-dri,  C. 

Paregorus,  pa-reg'o-rus,  C. 

Pareia,  pii-ra'hii,  M. 

Parelius,  j)a-re'li-us,  C. 


Parembole,  pa-rem'bo-le,  C. 
Parentalia,  pa-ren-ta'li-a,  C. 
Parenus,  pa-re'nus,  C. 

Paretaceni,  phr'e-ta-se'ni,  C. 
Pariani,  pa-ri-a'nl,  C. 

Parima,  pii-re'ma,  M. 

Parina,  pii-re'na,  M. 

Paris,  pa'ris,  C. ;  in  Eng.  pftr'is;  in 
F.  pii-re',  M. 

Parisades,  pa-ris'a-dez,  C. 

Parisii,  pa-rish'Y-I,  C. 

Parium,  pa'ri-um,  C. 

Parmashta,  piir-niash'ta,  />. 
Parmenas,  piir'me-nas,  />.  and  C. ; 

-nis,  -nis;  -no,  -no;  -non,  -non,  C. 
Parmenides,  piir-men'i-dez,  C. 
Parmenio,  piir-me'ni-o,  C. 
Parmigiano,  piir-me-jii'no,  or  -me- 
giano,  -ma-jii'no  :  same  as  Maz- 
zola,  M. 


Parnach,  piir'nak,  B. 

Parnassus,  par-nas'stis;  -nasus, 
-na'sus;  -nessus,  -nes'sus,  C. 
Parnath,  piir'nath,  B. 

Parnell,  piir-nel',  M. 

Paron,  pa'ron,  C. 

Paropamisadae,  plir'o-pa-mis'a-de, 

V, 


Paropamisan,  pitr'o-pam'i-san',  M. 
Paropamisus,  par'o  -  pam'i-sus  or 
-pa-mi'sus,  C. 

Paropini,  par-o-pi'ni,  C. 

Paropus,  pa-ro'pus,  C. 

Parorea,  pilr-o-re'a,  C. 

Paros,  pa'ros,  C. 

Parosh,  pa'rosh,  B. 

Parparus,  par'pa-rus,  C. 

Parphorus,  par'fo-rus,  C. 
Parradunum,  pfir-ra-du'num,  C. 
Parrhasia,  par-ra'shi-a;  -sius,  -shf- 
us,  C. 

Parrhasini,  p5r-ra-si'nl,  C. 
Parrhasis,  pSr'ra-sis,  C. 
Parshandatha,  piir-shan'da-tha,  B. 
Parstrymonia,  piir-stri-nio'nT-a,  C. 
Parthamisiris,  piir-tha-nns'i-ris,  C. 
Parthaon,  piir-tha'on;  -thaonides, 
-tha-on'I-dez,  C. 

Partheni,  par-the'ni;  -nia,  -nY-a  ; 
-niae,  -ni-e;  -nii,  -nY-I;  -nias,  -nY- 
as;  -nium,  -nY-um;  -nius,  -nY-us, 

Parthenice,  piir-then'i-se,  C. 
Parthenon,  piir'the-non;  -nos,  -nos, 
G. 

Parthenopseus,  piir'then-o-pe'us,  C. 
Parthenope,  piir-then'o-pe,  C. 
Parthenopolis,  piir-the-nop'o-lis,  C. 
Parthia,  piir'thi-a,  C. 

Parthiene,  par-thi-e'ne,  C. 

Parthini,  par-thi'ni;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
Parthyene,  piir-thi-e'ne,  C. 

Partula,  piir'tu-la,  C. 

Paruah,  p5r'oo-a,  B. 

Parvaim,  piir-va'-  or  par'va-im,  B. 
Paryadrae,  pa-ri'a-dre;  -dres,  -drez, 

Parysatis,  pn-ris'a-tis,  C. 

Pasach,  pa'sak,  B. 

Pasargadae,  pa-sar'ga-_de,  C. 
Pascagoula,  pas-ka-goo'la,  M. 
Pascal,  pas'kl;  in  id  pas-kal',  M. 
Pasco  or  Cerro  Pasco,  ser'ro-piis'ko, 
M. 


Pas-dammim,  pas'dam'niim,  B. 
Pas-de-Calais,  pa-dg-kii-la',  M. 
Paseah,  pa-se'a,  B. 

Paseas,  pa'se-as,  C. 

Pashur,  pash'gr,  B. 

Pasicles,  pas'i-klez,  CL 
Pasicrates,  pa-sik'ra-tez,  C. 
Pasimelus,  pas-i-me'lus,  C. 
Pasipeda,  pas-i-pe'da,  C. 

Pasiphae,  pa-sif'a-e;  -ile,  -i-le,  C. 
Pasiteles,  pa-sit'e-lez,  C. 

Pasithea,  pa-sith'e-a;  -emis, -e-mis; 
-oe,  -o-e,  C. 

Pasitigris,  pa-sit'i-gris,  C. 
Paskevitch  or  -witsch,  pas-ka'vich, 
M. 


Paso  del  Norte,  pa'so-dcl-nor'ta,  M. 
Pasquier,  pas-ke-a',  M. 

Passaic,  pas-sa'ik,  M. 
Passamaquoddy,  pas'sa-ma-kwod 
dY,  M. 

Passaron,  pas'sa-ron,  or  -ro,  -ro,  C 
Passau,  piis'sow,  31. 

Passeri,  piis'sa-re,  3F. 

Passerinus,  pas-se-ri'nus,  C. 
Passeroni,  piis-sa-ro'nc,  31. 
Passienus,  pas-si-e'nus,  C. 
Passignano,  piis-sen-ya'no,  3T. 
Passionei,  piis-se-o-na'e,  3T. 

Possow,  pas'so,  31. 

Passus,  pas'sus,  C. 

Patage,  pat'a-je,  C. 

Patagonia,  pat-a-go'ni-a,  3f. 

Patale,  pat'a-le,  or  -la,  -la,  C. 
Patalene,  pat-a-le'ne,  C. 

Patara,  pat'a-ra,  B.  and  C. 
Patarani,  pat-a-ra'ni,  C. 

Patareus,  pa-ta'rc-us  or  pat'a-rfis. 


Patavinus,  pat-a-vi'nus,  C. 
Patavium,  pa-ta'vi-um,  C. 

Patay,  pa-ta',  31. 

Patelana,  pat-e-la'na,  C. 
Paterculus,  pa-ter'ku-lus,  C. 
Patheus.  pa-the'us,  C. 

Pathros,  path'ros,  />. 

Pathrusim,  path-roo'sim,  B. 
Pathusa,  pa-thu'sa,  C. 

Patischoris,  pa-tis'ko-ris,  C. 
Patizithes,  pat-i-zi'thez,  C. 
Patmos,  pat'nios,  B. 

Patrse,  pa'tre;  -tro,  -tro,  C. 

Patras,  pa-tras',  or  Patrasso,  pa- 
triis'so,  31. 

Patrobas,  pat'ro-bas,  B. 

Patrobius,  pa-tro'bi-us,  C. 
Fatroclea,  pat-ro-klc'a,  C. 
Patrocles,  pat'ro-klez,  C. 
Patroclides,  pat-ro-kli'dez,  C. 
Patroclus,  pa-tro'klus,  B. ;  pat'ro- 
klus,  C. 

Patrous,  pa-tro'us,  C. 

Pattalene,  pat-ta-le'ne,  C. 
Patulcius,  pa-tul'shi-us,  C. 

Pau,  pa'u,  B. ;  po,  31. 

Paul,  pawl,  B.  and  31. 

Paula,  paw'la,  C. 

Paulina,  paw-li'na,  C. ;  -le'na,  31.  • 
-linus,  -li'nus,  C. 

Paulus,  paw'lus,  B.  and  C. ;  pow'- 
lus,  3i. 

Pausanias,  paw-sa'ni-as,  C. 

Pausias,  paw'shi-as,  C. 

Pausilipon,  paw-si-li'pon,  C. 
Pausulani,  paw-su-la'ni,  C. 

Pauw,  pow,  31. 

Paventia,  pa-ven'shi-a,  C. 

Pavia,  pii-ve'a,  31. 

Pavor,  pa'vor,  C. 

Pawcatuck,  paw'ka-tuk,  31. 
Pawtucket,  paw-tuk'et,  31. 

Pazos,  paks'os,  C.  and  31.;  Paxo, 
-o,  31. 

Pays  Bas,  pa'c-ba,  31. 

Pays  de  Vaud,  pa'e-de-vo,  31. 

Paz,  La,  la-piiz;  in  Sp.  la-path,  31. 
Pearce,  pers  or  pers,  31. 

Pearson,  per'sun  or  per'sun,  31. 
Pe-chee-lee,  pa-che-le',  31. 

Pecquet,  pek-ka',  31. 

Pedaeus,  pe-de'us,  C. 

Pedahel,  ped'a-hel,  B. 

Pedahzur,  pe-dii'-  or  ped'ii-z5r,  B. 
Pedaiah,  pe-da'ya,  B. 

Pedalie,  pe-da'li-e,  C. 

Pedani,  pe-da'ni,  C. 

Pedanius,  pe-da'ni-us,  C. 

Pedasa,  ped'a-sa;  -sum,  -sum;  -sus, 
-sus,  C. 

Pedee,  pe-de',  31 
Pedianus,  pe-di-a'nus,  C. 

Pedias,  pe'di-as;  -us,  -us,  C. 
Pediatia,  pe-di-a'shi-a,  C. 

Pediea,  pe-di-e'a,  C. 

Pedo,  pe'do;  -dum,  -dum,  C. 
Peebles,  pe'blz,  31. 


sun,  cube,  full ;  moon,  f«J5t ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxboN,  chair,  get. 

B,  Biblical;  C,  Classical  ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  //,  Hindoo;  31,  Moderns  31,  Norse.  [Sec  p.  C92.] 
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Pegae,  pe'je,  C. 

Pegasides,  pe-gas'i-dez,  C. 

Pegasis,  peg'a-sis;  -sua,  -sus,  C. 
Pegnitz,  peg'nits,  JA 
Pegu  or  Pegou,  pe-goo',  M. 

Pegusa,  pc-gu'sa,  C. 

Pei-ho,  pa-ho',  M. 

Peipus,  pa'e-poos,  M. 

Peiresc,  pa-resk',  M. 

Pekah,  pe'ka,  B. 

Pekahiah,  pek-a-hi'a,  B. 

Pekin,  pe-kin',  or  -king,  -king',  M. 
Pekod,  pe'kod,  B. 

Pelagius,  pe-la'ji-us,  C. 

Pelagon,  pel'a-gon,  C. 

Pelagones,  pe-lag'o-nez,  C. 

Pelaiah,  pcf-a-i'ay  B. 

Pelaliah,  pel-a-li'a,  B. 

Pelarge,  pe-liir'je,  C. 

Pelasgi,  pe-las'ji;  -gia,  -ji-a;  -giotis, 
-ji-o'tis;  -gus,_-gus,  C. 

Pelates,  pel'a-tez,  C. 

Pelatiah,  pel-a-ti'a,  B. 

Pelecas,  pel'e-kas,  C. 

Peleces,  pe-le'sez,  C. 

Peleg,  pe'leg,  B. 

Pelegon,  pel'e-gon,  C. 

Pelendones,  pe-len'do-nez,  C. 

Pelet,  pe'let;  -leth,  -leth;  -lethites, 
-leth-ttz.  B. 

Peiethronia,  pel-e-thro'ni-a  ;  -nii, 
-nY-I,  C. 

Peleus,  pe'le-us  or  -Ids,  C. 

Pelew,  pe-lu',  M.  _ 

Peliades,  pe-li'a-dez,  C. 

Pelias,  pe-li'as,  B. ;  pe'lY-as,  C. 
Pelides,  pc-li'dez,  C 
Peligni,  pe-lig'ni;  -nus,-  nus.  C. 
Pelinaei,  pel-i-ne'i;  -nseum,  -ne'uin, 
C. 

Pelion  (a  mountain),  pe'li-on;  (non 
of  Peleus)  pe-li'on,  C. 

Pdissier,  pa-lis-se-a',  M. 

Pelium,  pe'li-um,  C. 

Pellana,  pel-la'na,  C. 

Pellendones,  pel-len'do-nez,  C. 
Pellene,  pel-le'ne,  C. 

Pellerin,  pel-rkN',  M. 

Pellico,  pel'le-ko,  M. 

Pellonia,  pel-lo'ni-a,  C. 

Pelodes,  pe-lo'dez,  C. 

Pelonite,  pel'o-nit,  B. 

Pelope,  pel'o-pe,  C. 

Pelopea,  pel-o-pe'a; -pia -pi'a;  -pe- 
ia,  -pe'ya;  -pens,  -pe'tis,  C. 
Pelopid®,  pe-lon'i-de;  -das,  -das,  C\ 
Pelopius,  pe-lo'pi-us,  C. 
Peloponnesus,  peko-pon-ne'sus,  C. 
Pelops,  pe'lops,  C. 

Pelor,  pe'lor,  C. 

Peloras,  pe-lo'ras ;  -ris,  -ris;  -ria, 
-ri-a;  -rum,  -rum;  -rus,  -rus,  C\ 
Pelteni,  pel-te'ni,  C. 

Peltuinates,  peKtu-i-na'tez,  C. 
Pelusiota,  pe-lu'si-o'ta;  -tes,  -tez,C. 
Pelusium,  pe-lu'shi-um,  C. 
Pembina,  pem'be-na.  M. 

Pembroke,  pem'brdok,  M. 
Pemigewasset,  pem'i-je-wos'set,  M. 
Pempelus,  pem'pe-lus,  C. 
Pemphredo,  pem-fre'do,  C. 
Penafiel,  pan-ya-fe-el'  or  -al',  M. 
Penalva,  pan-yal'va,  M. 

Penang,  pe-nang',  M. 

Penates,  pe-na'tez,  C. 

Peneia,  pe-ne'ya,  C. 

Peneis,  pe-ne'is;  -neius,  -ne'yus,  C. 
Peneleus,  pe-ne'le-us,  C. 

Penelope,  pe-nel'o-pe,  C. 

Penestia,  pe-nes'shi-a;  -tica,  -ti-ka, 
V. 

Penetus,  pe-ne'tus,  C. 

Peneus,  pe-ne'us,  C. 

Peniel,  pe-ni'd,  B. 

Peninnah,  pe-mn'na,  B. 

Peninus,  pe-ni'nus,  C. 

Penne,  pen,  M. 

Pennsylvania,  pen-sil-va'ni-a,  M. 
Penobscot,  pe-nob'skut,  M. 
Penodonis,  pen-o-do'rus,  C. 


Penrith,  pen'rith  or  pe'ritli,  M. 
Penryn,  pen-rin',  M. 

Pensacola,  pen-sa-ko'la,  M. 
Pentapolis,  pen-tap'o-lis,  B.  and  C. 
Pentapyla,  pen-tap'i-la,  C. 
Pentathlum,  pen-ta'thlum,  C. 
Pentedactylus,  pen-te-dak'ti-lus,  C. 
Pentele,  pen'te-le,  C. 

Pentelicus,  pen-tel'i-kus,  C. 
Penthelus,  pen-the'lus,  C. 
Penthesilea,  pen'the-si-le'a,  C. 
Pentheus,  pen'tbe-us  or  -thus,  C. 
Penthides,  pen-thi'dez,  C. 
Penthilus  or  -thylus,  pen'thi-lus,C. 
Penuel,  pe-nu'el,  B. 

Penzancq,  pen-zans',  M. 

Poor,  pc'or,  B. 

Peoria,  pe-o'ri-a,  M. 

Pepar ethos,  pep-a-rc'thos,  C. 

Pepin,  pep'in  or  pip'in;  in  F.  pe- 

P&n',  3/. 

Pephredo,  pe-fre'do,  C. 

Pepusch,  pa-pbosh,  M. 

Pepuzitae,  pep-u-zi'te,  C. 

Pepys,  peps,  M. 

Peraea,  pe-re'a,  C. 

Peraethus,  per-e'thus,  C. 

Peratus,  per'a-tus,  C. 

Perazim,  per'a-zim,  B. 

Percope,  per'ko-pe,  C. 

Percosia,  per-ko'shi-a;  -sius, -shi-us, 
C. 

Percote,  per-ko'te,  C. 

Perdiccas,  per-dik'kas,  C. 

Perdido,  per-de'do,  M. 

Peregrinus,  per-e-gri'nus,  C. 
Pereira,  pe-re'ra;  in  Pg.  pa-ra'e-rii, 
M. 

Perenna,  pe-ren'na;  -nis,  -nis,  C. 
Peresh,  pe'resh,  B. 

Pereus,  pe're-us  or  -rQs,  C. 

Perez,  pe'rez  ;  P.-uzza  or  -uzzah, 
-uz'za,  B. 

Perga,  per'ga,  B. 

Pergama,  per'ga-ma;  -mena,  -me'- 
na  ;  -mina,  -mi'na  ;  -mis,  -mis  ; 
-mum,  -mum;  -mus,  -mus,  C. 
Pergamos,  per'ga-mos,  B. 

Pergase,  pgr'ga-se,  C. 

Pergola,  per'go-la,  M. 

Pergolesi,  par-go-la'ze,  M. 
Periander,  pe-ri-an'der,  C. 
Periarchus,  pe-ri-ar'kus,  C. 
Periboea,  per-i-be'a,  C. 

Peribomius,  per-i-bo'mi-us,  C. 
Periclea,  per-i-kle'a;  -elides,  -kli'- 
dez;  -clitus,  -kli'tus,  C. 

Pericles,  per'i-klez,  C. 

Periclymene.  per-i-klim'e-nc;  -enus, 
-e-nus,  C. 

Periclytus,  pe-rilc'li-tus,  C. 
Perictione  or  -tyone,  per-ik-ti'o-ne, 

Perida,  pe-ri'da,  B. 

Peridia,  pCr-t-di'a,  C. 

Periegetes,  pe-ri'e-je'tez,  C. 
Perieres,  pe-ri-e'rezL  C. 

Perigenes,  pe-rij'e-nez,  C. 

Perigord,  per-e-gor',  M. 

Perigueux,  pa-re-ge',  M. 

Perigune,  per-i-gu'ne,  C. 

Perilaus,  per-i-la'us,  C. 

Perilla,  pe-ril'la;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 
Perimede,  per-i-me'de;  -des, -dez,C. 
Perimela,  per-i-me'la;  -le1-le,  C. 
Perimelides,  per-i-mel'i-dez,  C. 
Perimula,  per-i-mu'la,  C. 

Perinice,  per-i-ni'se,  C. 

Perinthus,  pe-rin'thus,  C. 
Peripatetici,  per/i-pa-tet'i-si,  C- 
Peripatus,  pe-rip'a-tus, 

Periphanes,  pe-rif'a-nez,  C. 
Periphas,  per'i-fas,  C. 

Periphatus,  per-if'a-tus,  C7o 
Periphemus,  pcr-i-fe'mus,  Q* 
PeripheteB,  per-i-fe'tez,  C. 
Periphoretas,  per/i-fo-re'tus,  C. 
Perirrheusa,  pSr'ir-re-u' sa,  C. 
Peristera,  pe-ris'te-ra;  -ge,  -re;  -ris, 
-ris,  C. 


Peristerides,  per-is-ter'i-dez,  C. 
Peristhenes,  pe-ris'the-nez,  C. 
Peritanus,  pc-rit'a-nus,  C. 
Perizzite,  per'iz-ztt,  B. 

Permenas,  per'me-nas,  B. 
Permessus,  per-mes'sus  ;  -mesus, 
-me'sus,  C. 

Pernambuco,  per-nam-boo'ko,  M. 
Pernau,  per'now,  M. 

Pernonides,  per-non'i-dez,  C. 

Pero,  pe'ro,  C. 

Peroe,  per'o-e,  C. 

Pgron,  pa_-rox'1  M. 

Perote,  pa-ro'ta,  M. 

Perpenna,  per-pen'na,  C. 
Perpereni,  per-pe-re'ni,  C. 
Perperus,  per'pe-rus,  C. 

Perpignan,  per-pen-ybN',  M. 
Perquimans,  per-kem'anz,  M. 
Perranthes,  per-ran  'thez,  C. 
Perrault,  pa-ro',  M. 

Perrhsebia,  per-re'bi-a,  C. 

Perrot,  pa-ro',  M. 

Persaeus,  per-se'us,  C. 

Persea,  per-se'a;  -is,  -is,  C. 
Persephone,  per-sef'o-ne,  C. 
Persepolis,  per-sep'o-lis,  B.  and  C. 
Perseus,  per'sus,  B. ;  -se-us  or  -sus. 

Persia,  per'shY-a,  B.,  C.,  and  M. 
Persigny,  per-sen'ye  or  per-sen-ye', 
M. 

Persinous,  per-sin'o-us,  C. 
Persinus,  per-si'nus,  C. 

Persia,  pgr'sis,  B. 

Persius,  per'shi-us,  C. 

Pertinax,  per'ti-naks,  C. 

Peru,  pe-roo'j  in  Sp.  pa-100',  M. 
Peruda,  pe-roo'da,  B. 

Perugia,  pa-roo' jii,  M. 

Perusia,  pe-ru'shi-a,  C. 

Perusini,  per n-si'ni;  -num,  -num; 

-nus,  -nus,  C. 

Peruzzi,  pa-root'se,  M. 

Pesce,  pa'sha,  M. 

Pescennius,  pes-sen'ni-us,  C. 
Peschiera,  pes-kc-a'ra,  M. 

Pescina,  pa-she'na,  M. 

Peshawer,  Peichaouer,  Peschauer, 
or  Paishawur,  pa-ehow'Sr,  M. 
Pessinus,  pes'si-nus,  C. 

Pestalozzi,  pes-ta-lot'se,  M. 

Pesth,  pest;  in  Hung,  pesht,  M. 
Petale,  pet'a-le ;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 
Petaliae,  pe-ta'li-e,  C. 

Petalus,  pet'a-lus,  C. 

Pe-tchee-le,  pe-che-le',  M. 

Petchora  or  Petschora,  pet-cho'ri, 

Jlf. 

Petelia,  pe-te'li-a,  C. 

Petelini,  pet-e-li'ni,  C. 

Peteon,  pe'te-on;  -teos, -tc-os;  -teus. 

-te-us,  C. 

Peter,  pe'ter,  B. 

Petersburg,  Saint, sen  t-pe'terz- berg; 
in  Jt  uss.  S  a  xkt  peter  burg,  siinkt- 
pa'ter'bdbrg,  M. 

Peterwaradin,  pe-ter-war'din;  in  G- 
pa-ter-var'dln,  M. 

Pethahiah,  peth-a-lii'a,  B. 

Pethor,  pe'thdr,  B. 

Pethuel,  pe-thu'el,  B. 

Petilia,  pe-til'i-a;  -ius,  -i-us,  C. 
Potion,  pa-ze-oN';  or  Petion,  pg-sc  - 
o\',  M. 

Petina,  pe-ti'na,  C. 

Petit,  m  Eng.  pet'it;  in  F.  p’te  or 
pte,  M. 

Petitot,  p’te-to',  M. 

Petobio,  pe-to'bi-o,  C. 

Petosiris,  pet-o-si'ris,  C. 

Petovio,  pe-to'vi-o,  C. 

Petra .  pe'tra,  C.  and  M. 

Petraea,  pc-tre'a,  C.  and  M. 
Petrarch,  pe'trark;  in  It.  Petrarca, 
pa-triir'ka,  M. 

Petreius,  pe-tre'yus,  C. 

Petriana,  pct-ri-a'na,  C. 

Petrichus,  pet'ri-kus,  C. 

Petrini,  pe-tri'ni;  -num,  -num,  C. 


am,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  ?nd,  eve  term ;  Yn,  ice  ;  5dd,  tone,  or ; 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E ,  Egyptian  ;  II,  Hindoo  •  M,  Modern  •  N  Norse.  [See  p.  Gt)2.] 
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Petrocorii,  pet-ro-ko'rT-T,  C. 
Petronia,  pe-tro'ni-a;  -nius,  -ni-us, 
C. 

Petrozavodsk,  pa-tro-zii-vodsk',  J/. 
Pettalus,  net'ta-lus,  C. 

Peuce,  pu'se,  C. 

Peucedanos,  pu-sed'a-nos,  C. 
Peucela,  pu'sc-la,  C. 

Peucestes,  pu-ses'tez,  C. 

Peucetia,  pu-se'sht-a;  -til,  -shY-T,  C. 
Peucini,  pu-si'ni,  C. 

Peucolaitis,  pu'ko-la-i'tis,  C. 
Peucolaus,  pu-ko-la'us,  C. 

Peulthai,  pe-ul'tha,  B. 

Pexodorus,  peks-o-do'rus,  C~ 
Peyton,  pa'tun,  M. 

Pezenas,  paz-na',  if. 

Pfeffel,  pfef'el,  if. 

Pfeiffer,  in  E.  fl'fgr;  in  G.  pflf'er, 

M. 

Phaath  Moab,  fa'ath-mo'nb,  B. 
Phacareth,  fak'a-reth,  B. 

Phaea,  fc'a,  C. 

Phaeaces,  fe-a'sez;  -cia,  -shY-a;  -cis, 
-sis,  C. 

Phaeax,  fe'aks,  C. 

Phaedima,  fed'i-ma;  -mus,  -nius,  C. 
Phaedon,  fe'don,  C. 

Phaedra,  fe'dra,  C. 

Phaedria,  fe'dri-a,  C. 

Phaedromus,  fed'ro-mus,  C. 
Phaedrus,  fe'drus,  C. 

Phaemonoe,  fe-mon'o-e,  C. 
Phaenagore,  fe-nag'o-re,  C. 
Phaenarete,  fe-nltr'e-te,  C. 

Phaeneas,  fe'ne-as,  C. 

Phaenecles,  fen'e-klez  ;  -ocles,  -o- 
klez,  C. 

Phaenna,  fa-en'na;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
Phaenomene,  fe-nom'e-ne;  -enus,  -e- 
nus,  C. 

Phaenusa,  fe-nu'sa,  C. 

Phaer,  far,  if. 

Phaesana,  fe-sa'na,  C. 

Phaethon,  fa'e-thon,  C. 
Phaethontias,  fa-e-thon'shi-as,  C. 
Phaethusa,  fa-e-thu'sa, 
Phaetontiades,  fa'e-ton-ti'a-dez,  C. 
Phagita,  fa-di'ta,  C. 

Phamus,  fa'i-nus,  also  (an  Athenian 
astronomer )  fa-i'nus,  C. 

Phalsur,  fa'sgr,  B. 

Phalacrina,  fal-a-kri'na,  C. 
Phalaecus,  fa-le'kus,  C. 

Phalaesiae,  fu-le'shY-e,  C. 
Phalanthus,  fa-lan'thus,  C. 
Phalara,  fa-la'-  or  fal'a-ra;  also 
Phalera,  -le'rd,  C. 

Phalaris,  fal'a-ris,  C. 

Phaldaius,  fal-da'yus,  B. 

Phaleas,  fa-le'as,  B. ;  fa'le-as,  C. 
Phalec,  fa'lek,  B. 

Phaleg,  fa'leg,  B. 

Phalemus,  fal'e-mus,  C. 

Phalereus,  fa-le're-us  or  -rQs,  C. 
Phalerion,  fa-le'ri-on;  -leron,  -le'- 
ron;  -lerum,  -le'rnm,  C. 

Phalerus  ( one  of  the  Lnpithse ),  fa- 
le'rus;  (companion  of  Jason),  fal'- 
e-rus,  C. 

Phalesina,  fal-e-si'na,  C. 

Phallica,  fal'li-ka,  C. 

Phallu,  fal'lu,  B. 

Phalore,  fa-lo're,  C. 

Phalorea,  fal-o-re'a;  -oria,  -o-ri'a  or 
-lo'ri-a,  C. 

Phalti,  fal'ti,  B. 

Phaltiel,  fal'ti-el,  B. 

Phameas,  fa'me-as,  C. 

Phamenophis,  fam-c-no'fis,  C. 
Phamenus,  fam'e-nus,  C. 

Phanacea,  fa-na'sez,  C. 

Phanseus,  fa-ne'us,  C. 

Phanagora,  fa-nag'o-ra;  -oras,  -o- 
ras,  (J. 

Phanaroea,  fan-a-re'a,  C. 

Phanas,  fa'nas;  -neB,  -nez,  C. 
Phanates,  fa-na'tez,  C. 

Phanium,  fa'ni-um,_C. 

Phanocles,  fan'o-klez,  C. 
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Phanoclides,  fan-o-kli'dez,  (  '. 
Phanocritus,  fa-nok'ri-tus,  C. 
Phanodemua,  fan-o-de'tnus,  C. 
Phanodicus,  fa-nod'i-kus,  C. 
Phanomachus,  fa-nom'a-kus,  C. 
Phanophon,  fan'o-fon,  C. 
Phanosthenes,  fa-nos'the-nez,  C. 
Phanostrate,  fa-nos'tra- te  ;  -tus, 
-tus,  C’. 

Phanotea,  fan-o-te'a,  C. 

Phanoteua,  f  a-no'te-us  or  fan'o-tus, 
C. 

Phanothea,  fa-no'the-a,  C. 
Phanothemis,  fa-noth'e-mis,  C. 
Phanotheus,  fa-no'thc-us,  C. 
Phanoti3,  fan'o-tis,  V. 

Phantasia,  fan-ta'zhf-a,  C. 
Phantasos,  fan'ta-sos,  0. 

Phanuel,  fa-nu'el,  B. 

\  Phanus,  fa'nus,  0. 

\  Phaon,  la'on,  C. 
j  Phara,  fa'ra,  C. 

Pharacides,  fa-ras'i-dez,  C. 
Pharacim,  fftr'a-sim,  B. 

Pharae,  fa're,  C. 

Pharamond,  fUr'a-mond  or  fa-rii- 
tnoN',  M. 

Pharao,  ffir'a-o,  C. 

Pharaoh,  fa'ro  or  fa'ra-o1  B.  tf  E. 
Pharasmanes,  fa-ras'ma-nez,  C. 
Pharathoni,  fSr-a-tho'ni,  B. 
Pharax,  fa'raks,  C. 

Pharbaethites,  far-be-thi'tez,  C. 
Pharbelus,  far-be'lus,  C. 
j  Pharcedon,  far-se'don,  C. 

|  Phares  or  -rez,  fa'rez,  B. 

Pharira,  fa-ri'ra,  B. 

Pharis,  fa'ris,  C. 

Pharisee,  far'i-se,  B. 
i  Pharitae,  fa-ri'te,  C. 

Pharius,  fa'ri-us,  C. 

Pharmacusa,  far-ma-ku'sa,  C. 
Pharnabazua,  far-na-ba'zus,  C. 
Pharnace,  far-na'se,  C. 

Pharnacea  or  -cia,  far-na'shi-a;  also 
-nacia,  -na-si'a,  C. 

Pharnaces,  ftir'na-sez,  C. 

]  Pharnapates,  far-na-pa'tez,  C. 
j  Pharnaspes,  fiir-nas'pez,  C. 
Pharnuchua,  ftir-nu'kus,  C. 

Pharos,  fa'ros,  C. 

Pharosh,  fa'rosh,  B. 
j  Pharpar,  far'piir,  B. 

Pharsalia,  far-sa'li-a;  -los,  -los; 

lus,  -lus,  C. 

Pharus,  fa'rus,  C. 

Pharusii,  fa-ru'shY-I,  C. 

Pharygae,  fSr'i-je,  C. 

Pharzites,  fiir'zlts,  B. 

Phasaelis,  fas-a-e'lis,  C. 

Phaseah,  fa-se'a  or  fa'se-a.  B. 
Phaselis,  fa-se'lis,  B.  and  C. 
Phaselitae,  fas-e-li'te,  C. 

Phaaiana,  fa-sbi-a'na,  C. 

Phasia8,  fa'shi-as,  C. 

Phasiron,  fas'i-ron,  B. 

Phasis,  fa'sis,  C. 

Phaasaron,  fas'sa-rnn_,  B. 
Phaturites,  fat-u-ri'tez,  C. 

Phauda,  faw'da,  C. 

Phavorinus,  fav-o-ri'nus,  C. 
Phayllus,  fa-il'lus,  C. 

Phazemon,  fa-ze'mon,  C. 

Phea,  fe'a,  C. 

Phebe,  fe'be,  B. 

Phegaea,  fe-je'A,  C. 

Phegea,  fe-je'a;  -geua,  fe'je-us  or 
-jQs,  C. 

Phegia,  fe'ji-a,  C. 

Pheia,  fe'va,  C. 

Phelloe,  fel'lo-e,  C. 

Phellopodes,  fel-lop'o-dez,  C. 
Phellusa,  fel-lu'sa,  C. 

Phemiae,  fe'mi-e ;  -mius,  -mi-us,  C. 
Phemonoe,  fe-mon'o-e,  C. 
Phenebethia,  fen-e-be'this,  C. 
Pheneus  (a  man),  fe-ne'us;  -us  or 
-urn  (a  lake  and  city),  fe'ne-us, 
-um,  C. 

Phenice,  fe-ni'se,  B. 


Phenicia,  fe-nish'i-a,  B. 

Pherae.  fe're,  C. 

Pheraeua,  fe-re'us,  C. 

Pheraulaa,  fe-raw'las,  C. 

Phereclea,  fCr'e-klez;  -clua,  -klus. 
C. 

Pherecratea,  fe-rek'ra-tez,  C. 
Pherscyadae,  fgr-e-si'a-de ;  -cydes, 
-si'dez,  C. 

Pherendatea,  fgr-en-da'tez,  C. 
Pherenice,  fgr-e-ni'se;  -nicus,  -ni'- 

kus,  C. 

Pherephate,  fe-ref'a-te,  C. 

Pherea,  fe'rez,  C. 

Phereaites,  fgr'e-sTts;  -zite,  -zlt,  B. 
Pheretiaa,  fe-re'shi-as,  C. 
Pheretima,  ff r-e-ti'ma,  C. 
Pherinum,  fer'i-num,  C. 

Pheron,  fe'ron,  C. 

Phersephone,  fer-sef'o-ne,  C. 
Pherusa.  fe-ru'sa,  C. 

Phiale,  n'a-le;  -lua,  -lus,  C. 

Phialia,  fi-a'li-a,  C. 

Phibeseth,  fi-be'seth  or  fib'e-scth, 

B. 

Phiceon,  fl-se'on,  C. 

Phichol,  fi'kol,  B. 

Phicorea,  fik'o-rez,  C. 

Phidias,  fid'i-as,  C. 

Phidile,  fid'i-le,  C. 

Phidippides,  fi-dip'pi-dez,  C. 
Phiditia,  li-dish'i-a,  C. 

Phidolas,  fi-do'las,  C. 

Phidolaua,  fid-o-la'us,  C. 

Phidoleos,  fi-do'le-os,  C. 

Phidon,  fi'don,  C. 

Phidostratus,  fi-dos'tra-tus,  C. 
Phidyle,  fid'i-le,  C. 

Phigalea,  fig-a-le'a  or  fi-ga'le-a,  C. 
Phigalei,  fi-ga'le-i,  C. 

Phila,  fi'la,  C. 

Philadelpheni,  fil'a-del-fe'ni,  C. 
Philadelphia,  fil'a  -  del  -  fl'a,  C.  ; 
-del'fl-a,  M. 

Philadelphus,  fil-a-del'fus,  C. 
Philae,  fi?le,  C. 

Philaenete,  fi-len'e-te,  C. 

Philaeni,  fi-le'ni,  C. 

Philaeus,  fi-le'us,  C. 

Philalethea,  fil-a-le'thez,  C. 
Philammon,  fi-lam'mon,  C. 
Philanor,  fi-la'nor,  C. 

Philarchea,  fi-liir'kez,  B. 
Philarchua,  fi-liir'kus,  C. 
Philaretus,  fi-lftr'e-tus,  C. 
Philargyrua,  fl-lar'ji-rus,  C. 

Philea,  fil'e-a;  -eae,  -e-e;  -eas,  -e-as, 

C. 

Philebua,  fi-le'bus,  C. 

Philemenus,  fi-lem'e-nus,  C. 
Philemon,  fi-le'mon,  B.  and  C. 
Philenor,  fi-le'nSr,  (J. 

Phileroa,  fil'e-ros,  C. 

Philesiua,  fi-le'shi-us,  C. 

Philetserua,  fil-e-te'rus,  C. 

Philetas,  fi-Ie'tas,  B.  and  C. ;  -te, 
-te;  -ti8,  -tis;  -tor,  -t&r;  -tus,  -tus, 
C. 

Phileumenos,  fi-lu'me-nos,  C. 
Philidor,  fil'e-dor,  M. 

Philine,  fi-li'ne,  C. 

Philinna,  fi-lin'nd,  C. 

Philinus,  fi-li'nus,  C. 

Philip,  fil'ip,  B.  and  M. 

Philippei,  fil-ip-pe'i;  pens,  -pe'us, 
C. 

Philippi,  fi-lip'pi,  B.  and  C. 
Philippians,  fi  lip'pi-anz,  B. 
Philippides,  fi-lip'pi-dez,  C. 
Philippine,  fil'ip-pin,  M. 
Philippopolis,  fil-ip-pop'o-lis,  C. 
Philippus,  fi-lip'pus,  C. 

Philiscua,  fi-lis'kus,  C. 

Philistia,  fl-lis'ti-a,  B 
Philiatides,  fil-is-ti'dez,  C. 

Philistim,  fi-lis'tim,  B. 

Philistine,  fi-lis'tin,  B. 

Philistio,  fi-lis'ti-o;  -tion,  -ti-on,  C. 
Philiatus,  fi-lis'tus,  C. 

Philo,  fi'lo,  C. 


6fin,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fdbt;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  II,  Hindoo  ;  if,  Modern  ;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  092.] 
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Pliiioboeotus,  fiko-be-o'tus,  C. 
Phiiochorus,  fi-Iok'o-rus,  C. 
Phiiocleon,  fi-lo'kle-on,  C. 

Philocles,  fil'o-klez  ;  -elides,  -kli'- 
dez,  C. 

Philocommodus,  fil-o-kom'mo-dus, 

(!. 

Philocomus,  fil-o-ko'nius,  C. 
Philocrates,  fi-lok'ra-tez,  C. 
Philoctemon,  fil-ok-te'mon,  C. 
Philoctetea,  fil-ok-te'tez,  C. 
Philocyprus,  fil-o-si'prus,  C. 
Philodamea,  fil'o-da-me'a;  or  -mia, 
-lin'd,  C. 

Philodamus,  fil-o-da'mus  ;  -demus, 
-de'mus,  C. 

Philodice,  fi-lod'i-se,  C. 
PhiJodoretus,  flko-do-re'tus,  C. 
Philodulus,  iil-o-du'Ius,  C. 
Philogenes,  fi-loj'e-nez,  C. 
Philolaus,  fil-o-la'us, 

Philologus,  fi-loKo-gus,  B.  and  C. 
Philomache,  ii-lom'a-ke  ;  -achus, 
-a-kus,  C. 

Philombrotus,  fi-lom'bro-tus,  C. 
Philomede,  fil-o-me'de  ;  -des,  -dez, 
C. 

Philomedusa,  fil'o-me-du'sa,  (’. 
Philomela,  fil-o-me'la;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 
Philomelides,  fil'o-me-H'dez,  C. 
Philomenes,  fi-lom'e-nez,  C. 
Philometor,  fil-o-nre'tSr,  B.  and  C. 
Philomusus,  fil-o-mu'sus,  C. 

Philon,  ti'lon,  C. 

Philonicus,  fil-o-ni'kus,  C. 
Philonides,  fi-lon'i-dez,  C. 

Philonis,  fi-lo'nis,  C. 

Philonoe,  fi-lon'o-e  ;  -ome,  -o-me  ; 

-omus,  -o-mus, 

Philopator,  fi-lop'a-tor,  C. 
Philophron,  fil'o-fron,  C. 
Philopoemen,  fil-o-pe'men,  C. 
Philoponus,  fi-lop'o-nus,  C. 
Philoporus,  fil-o-po'rus,  C. 
Philoromus,  fil-o-ro'mus,  C. 
Philoscaphus,  fi-los'ka-fus,  C. 
Philoson,  fil'o-son,  C. 
Philostephanus,  fil-o-stef'a-nus,  C. 
Philostratus,  fi-los'tra-tus,  C. 
Philotas,  fi-lo'tas,  C. 

Philotera,  fi-lot'e-ra,  C. 

Philothea,  fi-lo'the-a,  C. 
Philotherus,  lil-o-the'rus,  C. 
Philotheus,  fi-lo'the-us,  C. 
Philotimus,  fil-o-ti'mus,  C. 

Philotis,  fi-lo'tis,  C. 

Philoxene,  fi-loks'e-ne  ;  -nus,  -nus, 
C. 

Philumene,  fi-lu'me-ne  ;  -nus,  -nus, 
C. 

Philusa,  fi-lu'sa,  C. 

Philyra,  fil'i-ra;  -res,  -rez,  C. 
Philyreis,  fil-i-re'is,  C. 

Philyrides,  fi-lTr'i-dez,  C. 

Phineas,  (in'e-as  ;  -ees,  -e-es  ;  -ehas, 
-e-has,  B. 

Phineum,  fi-ne'um,  C. 

Phineus,  fin'e-us  w-  fi'nus,  C. 
Phinides,  fi-ni'dez,  C. 

Phinopolis,  fi-nop'o-lis,  C. 

Phintia,  fin'shi-a  ;  -tias,  -shi-as,  C. 
Phison,  fi'son,  B. 

Phlegethon,  fleg'e-thon,  C. 

Phlegon,  fle'gon,  B.  and  C. 
Phlegra,  fle'gra,  C. 

Phlegyae,  fle'ji-e;  -gyas,  -ji-as;  -gy- 
eis,  -ii-e'is,  C. 

Phlias.'  fli'as,  C. 

Phliasii.  fli-a'shY-T,  C. 

Phlius,  fli'us,  C. 

Phlygone,  flig'o-ne,  C. 

Phobetor,  fo-be'tor,  V. 

Phobos,  fo'bos,  C. 

Phocaea,  fo-se'a,  C. 

Phocais,  fok'a-is,  C. 

Phoceae,  fo'se-e,  C._ 

Phocenses,  fo-sen'sez,  C. 

Phoceus,  fo'se-us1  or  -sus,  C. 
Phocion,  fo'shi-on,  C. 

Phocis,  fo'sis  ;  -cus,  -kus,  C. 


Phocylides,  fo-sil'i-dez,  C. 

Phoebe,  fe'be,  C. 

Phcebeum,  fe-be'um,  C. 

Phcebidas,  feb'i-das,  ('. 

Phoebigena,  fe-bij'e-na,  C. 

Phoebus,  fe'bus,  C. 

Phoenice,  fe-ni'se,  or  Phoenicia, 
-nisli'T-a,  C. 

Phoenicias,  fe-nish'i-as;  -ides,  -nis'- 
i-dez,  C. 

Phoenicus,  fe-ni'kus,  C. 

Phoenicusa,  fen-i  ku'sd,  C. 
PhoeniBsa,  fe-nis'sa,  C. 

Phoenix,  fe'niks,  C. 

Phoeteum,  fe'te-um,  C. 

Phoici,  fo'i-si,  C. 

Pholoe,  fol'o-e,  C. 

Pholus,  fo'lus,  C. 

Phomothis  fo-mo'this,  C. 
Phonolenides,  fon-o-len'i-dez,  C. 
Phorcynis,  for-si'nis,  C. 

Phormio,  for'mi-o,  C. 

Phoroneus,  fo-ro'ne-us  or  -nus,  C. 
Phoronidae,  for-o-ni'de,  C. 

Phoronis,  fo  ro'nis,  C. 

Phoros,  fo'ros,  B. 

Phosphorus,  fos'fo-rus,  C. 
Photiniani,  fo'tin-i-a'ni,  C. 
Photinus,  lo-ti'nus,  ('. 

Photius,  fo'shi-us,  C. 

Phoxus,  foks'us,  C. 

Phraates,  fra-a'tez,  C. 

Phraatices,  fra-at'i-sez,  C. 
Phradasmenes,  fra-das'ine-nez,  C. 
Phradates,  fra-da'tez,  C. 
Phragandae,  fra-gan'de,  C. 

Phrah,  fra,  E. 

\  Phrahates,  fra-ba'tez,  C. 

Phraortes,  fra-br'tez,  C. 

Phrasicles,  fras'i-klez,  C_. 
Phrasiclides,  fras-i-kli'dez,  C. 
Phrasidemus,  fras-i-de'mus,  C. 
Phrasidotus,  ira-sid'o-tus,  C. 
Phrasimede,  iras-i-me'de,  C. 
Phrasimus,  fras'i-mus,  C. 
Plirataphernes,  frat-a-fer'nez,  C. 
Phratigune,  frat-i-gu'ne,  ('. 
Pliricodemus,  frik-o-de'mus,  C. 
Phriconis,  fri-ko'nis,  C. 

Phriconitis.  frik-o-ni'tis,  C. 
Phrixus,  friks'us,  C. 

Phronesis,  fro-ne'sis,  C. 

Phronima.  fron'i-ma,  C. 
Phrugundiones,  fru-gun-di'o-nez,C. 
Phruri,  fru'riL  C. 

Phryges,  fri'jez,  C. 

Phrygia,  frij'i-a:  -ian,  -i-an,  B. 
Phrygia,  frij'i-a;  -ius,  -i-us,  ('. 
Phryne,  fri'ne;  -nis,  -nis  ;  -no,  -no, 
C. 

Phrynichus,  frin'i-kus,  C._ 
Phryxonides,  friks-on'i-dez,  C. 
Phryxus,  friks'us,  C. 

Phthenotes,  then'o-tez,  C. 

Phthia,  thi'a,  C. 

Phthiotes,  tbi-o'tez  ;  -tis,  -tis,  C. 
Phthirophagi,  thi-rof'a-ji,  C. 

Phud, fud,  B. 

Phundusi,  fun-du'si,  C. 

Phurah, fu'ra,  B. 

Phurim,  fu'rim,  B. 

Phut,  fut,  B. 

Phuvah,  fu'va,  B. 

Phya,  fi'a,  C. 

Phyaces,  fi-a'sez,  C. 

Phycus,  fi'kus,  C. 

Phygela,  fij'e-la,  C. 

Phygellus,  fi-jel'lus,  B. 

Phylace,  fil'a-se,  C. 

Phylaceis,  fil-a-se'is;  -ceum,-se'um, 
C. 

Phylacides,  fi-las'i-dez,  C. 

Phylacus,  fil'a-kus,  C. 

Phylarchus,  fl-lar'kus,  C. 

Phylas,  fl'Ias;  -le,  -le,  C. 

Phyleis,  fi-le'is,  C. 

Phyleus,  fil'e-us  or  fl'lus,  C. 
Phylides,  fl-li'dez,  C. 

Phylira,  fil'i-ra,  C. 

Phyllalia,  fil-)a'li-a,  C. 


Phylleis,  til-le'is,  C. 

Phyllius,  fil'li-us,  C. 

Phyllodoce,  fil-lod'o-se,  C. 
Phylomache,  fi-lom'a-ke  ;  -duis, 
-kus,  C. 

Phylonome,  fi-lon'o-me,  C. 
Phyrcinus,  fer-si'nus,  C. 

Phyrites,  fi-ri'tez,  C. 

Phyromachus,  fi-rom'a-kus,  C. 
Physcella,  fis-sel'la,  C. 

Physcoa,  fis'ko-a,  C. 

Physemede,  fis-e-me'de,  C. 
Physiognomon,  fis'j-og-no'mon,  C. 
Physon,  fi'son,  B. 

Physsadea,  fls-sa-de'a,  C. 
Phytalides,  fi-tal'i-dez,  C. 

Phytalus,  fit'a-lus,  C. 

Phyteum,  fi-te'uni,  C. 

Phyton,  fl'ton,  C. 

Phyxium,  flk'shi-um,  C. 

Piacenza,  pe-ii-chen'za,  M. 

Pialse,  pi'a-le,  C. 

Pialia,  pi-a'li-a,  C. 

Piasus,  pi'a-sus,  <\ 

Piave,  pe-a'va,  M. 

Piazzi,  pe-iit'se,  M. 

Pi-beseth,  pi-be'zeth,  B. 

Picanus,  pi-ka'nus,  C. 

Picard,  pe-kar',  M. 

Picardy,  pik'ar-dT  ;  in  F.  La  Picar- 
die,  lil-pe'kar-de',  M. 

Piccini  or  -cinni,  pet-che'ne,  J/. 
Piccolomini,  pik-ko-lorn'e-ne,  M. 
Piceni,  pi-se'ni,  C. 

Picentia,  pi-sen'shi-a,  C. 

Picentini,  pis-en-ti'ni,  C. 

Picenum,  pi-se'mnn,  C. 

Pichegru,  pesh'gre,  ;!/. 

Pichincha,  pc-chin'cha  or  -chen'- 
chii,  M. 

Picot,  pe-ko',  M. 

Picra,  pi'kra,  C. 

Pictava,  pik-ta'va ;  -vi,  -vi ;  -vium, 

-vi-um,  C. 

Pictones,  pik^to-nez,  C. 

Pictou,  pik-too',  M. 

Picus,  pi'kus,  C. 

Pidocus,  pid'o-kus,  C. 

Pidorus,  pi-do'rus,  C. 

Pidytes,  pi  di'tez,  C. 

Piedmont,  ped'niont ;  in  It.  Pie¬ 
monte,  pe-a-mon'ta,  31. 

Pieds  Noirs,  pe-a'nwar,  31. 

Pielus,  pi-e'lus,  C. 

Piera,  pi'e-ra  ;  -eres,  -e-rez,  C. 
Pierce,  pers  or  pers,  31. 

Pieria,  i)i-e'rT-a  or  -ri'a ;  or  -rsa, 
-re'a,  C. 

Pierides,  pi-er'i-dez,  C. 

Pieris,  pi'e-ris;  -rus,_-rus,  C. 

Pierre,  Saint,  sent-per'  ;  in  F.  s&N- 
pe-ar',  M. 

Pietas  pi'e-tas,  C. 

Pigalle,  pe-giil',  31. 

Pignerol,  pen-ye-rol',  31. 

Pigres,  pi'grez,  C. 

Pi-hahiroth,  pi-ha-hi'roth,  B. 
Pilate,  pi'lat,  B. 

Filatus,  pi-la'tus,  C. 

Pilcomayo,  pil-ko-mi'o,  M. 

Pildash,  pil'dash,  B. 

Pileha,  pil'e-ha,  B. 

Piles,  pel,  31. 

Pileser,  pi-le'zer,  B. 

Pilesus.  pi-le'sus,  C. 

Pilica,  pe-let'sii  or  -ltt'sii,  31. 
Pilitus,  pi  li'tus,  C. 

Pillau,  pil'low,  31. 

Pillon,  pe-yoN',  31. 

Pilneser,  pil-ne'zer,  B. 

Pilorus,  pi-lo'rus,  C. 

Pilpai  or  -pay,  pil'pi  or  -pa;  in 
Berman  Bidpai,  bid'pii-e,  3l. 
Piltai,  pil'ta,  B. 

Pilumnus,  pi-lum'nus,  C. 

Pimplea,  pim-ple'a,  C. 

Pimpleides,  pim-ple'i-dez;  -pliades, 
-pli'a-dez,  C. 

Pinacus,  pin'a-kus,  C. 

Pinara,  pm'a-ra;  -rus,  -rus,  C. 


Sin.  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare;  6nd,  eve,  term;  tn,  ice;  5dd,  tone,  6r ; 
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PinariU3,  pi-na'ri-us,  C. 

Pi.idarus,  pin'da-rus,  C. 

Piadasus,  pin'da-sus,  C. 
Piadenissus,  pin-de-nis'sus,  C. 
Pine!,  pe-nel',  31. 

Pinelli,  pe-nel'le,  31. 

Pinerolo,  pe-na-ro'lo  ;  in  F.  Pig- 
nerol,  pen-ye-rol',  3t. 

Pinetus,  pi-ne'tus,  C. 

Pinon,  pi'non,  B. 

Pintelli,  pen-tel'le,jlf. 
Pinturicchio,  pen-too-rek'ke-o,  31. 
Piombino,  pe-om-be'no,  31. 

Pione,  pi'o-ne;  -nis,  -nis,  C. 

Pionia,  pi-o'ni-ii,  C. 

Piozzi,  pc-ot'se  or  -oz'zY,  31. 

Piper,  in  Swcd.  pe'per ;  in  Eng. 

pi' per,  At. 

Pira,  pi'ra,  B. 

Pir®eus,  pi-re'e-us  or  -rc'us,  C. 
Pir*U3,  pi-re'us,  C. 

Piram,  pi'ram,  B. 

Piranesi,  pe-ra-na'ze,  31. 

Pirathon,  pir'a-thon ;  -athonite, 
-a-thon-it,  B. 

Pirene,  pi-re'ne,  C. 

Pirithous,  pi-rith'o-us,  C. 
Pirmasens  or  -senz,  per'mii-sents, 
31. 

Piromis,  pi-ro'mis,  C. 

Piron,  pe-roN',  31. 

Pirous,  pir'o-us,  C. 

Piru3t3e,  pi-rus'te,  C. 

Pi3a,  pi'sa,  C. ;  pe'za,  31.;  -3»., 
pi 'so,  C. 

Pi33eu3,  pi-se'us,  C. 

Pi3inder,  pi-san'der,  C. 

Pisano,  pe-za'no,  C. 

PUanus,  pi-sa'nus,  C. 

Pi3at83,  pi-sa'tez;  -tis,  -tis,  C. 
Pbaurum,  pi-saw'rum;  -rus,  -rus, 
(’. 

Piscataqua,  pis-kat'a-kwa;  -quis, 
-kwis,  ,1/. 

Pi3cen®,  pis-se'ne,  C. 

Pbenor,  pi-se'n8r,  C. 

PUeu3,  pis'c-us  or  pi'sus,  C. 
Pbgah,  piz'ga,  B. 

Pi3ia3,  pish'i-as,  C. 

Puiclides,  pis-i-kli'dez,  C. 

Pisid®,  pis'i-de,  C. 

Pi3idia,  pi-sid'i-a,  B.  and  C. 
Pi3idice,  pi-sid'i-se,  C. 

Pisinate3,  pis-i-na'tez,  C. 

Pisirodus,  pi-sYr'o-dus,  or  Pisirrho- 
du3,  pis-ir'ro-dus,  C. 

Pisis.  pi'sis,  C. 

PHLtratid®,  pis-is-trat'i-de  ;  -des, 
-dd«,  (  '. 

Puistratus,  pi-sis'tra-tus,  C. 
Pi3itele3,  pi-sit'e-lez,  C. 

Pi30,  pi', so,  C. 

Pison,  i)i'son,  B. 

Pisone3,  pi-so'nez,  C. 

Pispah,  pis'pa,  B. 

Pi33uri,  pis-su'ri,  C. 

Pi33Uthnes,  pis-suth'nez,  C. 

Pistoja,  pis-to'yii,  31. 

Pisuet®,  pis-u-e'te,  C. 

Pisua,  pi'sus,  C. 

Pitane,  pit'a-ne,  C. 

Pite&,  pit'e-o,  31. 

Pithagoras,  pi  -  thag'o-ras  ;  -ores, 
-o-rez,  C. 

Pithecon  Colpos,  pi-the'kon-kol'- 
pos,  C. 

Pithecusa,  pith-e-ku'sa;  -s®,-se,  C. 
Pithenor,  pi-the'n6r,  C. 

Pithinus,  pi-thi'nus,  C. 

Pitho,  pi'tho,  C. 

Pitholaus,  pith-o-la'us,  C. 
Pitholeon,  pi-tho'le-on,  C. 

Pithom,  pi'thom,  B. 

Pithomene,  pi-thom'e-ne,  C. 
Pithon,  pi'thon,  B.  and  C. 

PithU3a,  pi-thu'sa,  C. 

Pittacus,  pit'ta-kus,  C. 

Pittheis,  pit-the'is,  C. 

Pittheus,  pit'the-us  or  -tads,  C. 
Pitthid®,  pit-thi'de,  C. 


Pittsylvania,  pit-sil-va'ui-a,  31. 
Pitulani,  pit-u-la'ni,  C. 

Pitya,  pit'i-A,  C. 

Pityassus,  pit-i-as'sus,  C. 

Pityia,  pit-Y-T'a,  C. 

Pityodes,  pit-i-o'dez,  Cl. 

PL.yonesus,  pit'i-o-ne'sus,  C. 
Pityus,  pit'i-us,  C. 

Pityusa,  pit-i-u'sa;  -s®,  -se,  C. 
Pizarro,  pe-zfir'ro;  in  Sp.  pe-thiir'- 
ro,  31. 

Placentia,  pla-sen'shi-a,  ('.  and  31. 
Placentini,  plas-en-ti'ni,  C. 

Placia,  pla'shi-a,  ('. 

Placideianus,  pla-sid'c-i-a'nus,  C. 
Placidia,  pla-sid'i-a;  -ius,  -i-us,  <\ 
Pl®toria,  ple-to'ri-a;  -rius,  -ri-us, 
C. 

Planasia,  pla-na'shi-a,  C. 

Plancina,  plan-si'na,  ('. 
Plantagenet,  plan-tai 'c-net,  C. 
Plantin,  ploN-tlix',  il/. 

Plaquemine,  plak-men',  31. 
Plasencia,  plii- sen'she-a  ;  in  Sp. 
-the-a,  31. 

Plata,  La,  lii-plii'ta  :  same  as  the 
Argentine  IlErriiuc,  31. 

Plata,  Rio  de  la,  re'o-da-lii-plii'ta, 
31. 

Plat®a,  pla-te'a;  -®,  -e,  ('. 

Platage,  plat'a-je,  < '. 

Platamodes,  plat-a-ino'dez,  C. 
Platanius,  pla-ta'ni-us,  C. 

Platanus,  plat'a-nus,  < '. 

Platea,  pla-te'a  or  pla'te-a,  C. 
Plateis,  pla-te'is,  C. 

Platina,  i)la-te'nii,  M. 

Plato,  pla'to,  C. 

Platof  or  Platow,  pla'tof,  31. 
Platonici,  pla-ton'i-si,  C. 

Platte,  plat,  31. 

Platten  See,  plat'tn-sa :  same  as 
Lake  Balatony,  bii-lQ-ton’',  31. 
Plauen,  plqw'en,  31. 

Plautia  Lex,  plaw'slii-a-leks,  C. 
Plautianus,  plaw-slii-a'nus,  C. 
Plautilla,  plaw-til'la,  C. 

Plautius,  plaw'shi-us,  C. 

Plautus,  plaw'tus,  C. 

Plavis,  pla'vis,  C. 

Plebiscitum,  pleb-is-si'tum,  C. 

I  Pleiades,  ple'ya-dez,  B.  and  C., 
also  ple-i'a-dez,  C. 

Pleione,  ple-i'o-ne,  C. 

Pleisse,  pli'sC,  31. 

Plemmyrium,  plem-mir'i-um,  C. 
Plemn®us,  plem-ne'us,  C. 
Pl33irrhous,  ple-sir'ro-us,  C. 
Pleumoxii,  pIu-inok'shY-I,  C. 
Pleuratus,  plu-ra'tus,  C. 

Pleuron,  plu'ron,  C. 

Plexaure,  pleks-aw're,  C. 
Plexippus,  pleks-ip'pus,  C. 

Pleyel,  pli'el,  or  Pleyl,  plil,  31. 
Plinius,  plin'i-us,  (J. 

Plinlimmon,  plin-lim'mun,  31. 
Plinthine,  plin-tlii'ne  or  plin'thi- 
ne,  C. 

Plist®netus,  plis-ten'e-tus,  C. 
Plistarchus,  plis-tar'kus,  C. 
Plisthenes,  plis'the-nez,  C. 
Plisthenides,  plis-then'i-dez,  C. 
Plistinus,  plis-ti'nus,  C. 

Plistoanax,  plis-to'a-naks,  or  -to- 
nax,  -to'naks,  C. 

Plistolas,  plis'to-las,  C. 

Plistonices,  plis-to-ni'sez  ;  -nicus, 
-ni'kus,  C. 

Plistoxenus,  plis-toks'e-nus,  C. 
Plock,  plotsk,  31. 

Plombieres,  ploN'be-ar',  31. 

Plot®,  plo'te,  C. 

Plothea,  plo-the'a,  C. 

Plotinopolis,  plot-i-nop'o-liB,  C. 
Plotinus,  plo-ti'nus,  C. 

Plotius,  plo'shi-us,  C. 

Ploucquet,  ploo-ka',  31. 

Plowden,  plow'dn,  31. 

Plutarchus,  plu-tar'kus,  C. 

Pluto,  plu'to,  C. 


Plutonia.  plu-to'm-a,  C. 

|  Plutus,  plu'tus,  C. 

Pluvialia,  i)lu-vi-a'li-a,  C. 

Pluvius,  plu'vi-us,  C. 

Plymouth,  plim'uth,  31. 

Plynteria,  plin-te'ri-a,  C. 

Pnebebis,  neb'e-bis,  V. 

Pnigeu3,  nij'e-us  or  ni'jQs,  C. 
Pnytagoras,  ni-tag'o-ras,  C. 
Poblilia,  po-blil'i-a,  C. 

Pocahontas,  po-ka-hon'tas,  31. 
Pochereth,  pok'e-reth,  B. 
j  Pococke,  po'kok,  31. 

\  Pocomoke,  po'ko-mok,  31. 

Podalea,  pod-a-le'a,  or  Podalia 
pod-a-li'a  or  po-da'li-a,  C. 
Podalirius,  pod-a-lir'i-us,  (’. 
j  Podarce,  po-dar'se;  -cez,  -sez,  C. 

|  Podares,  po-da'rez,  C. 
j  Podarge,  po-diir'je,  C. 

|  Podargus,  po-diir'gus,  C. 
j  Podasimus,  po-das'i-imis,  C. 
Podlachia,  pod-lii'ke-ii,  31. 

Podolia,  po-do'li-a,  31. 

P®as,  pc'as,  C. 

P«cile,  pes'i-le,  C. 

Poemaneni,  pem-a-ne'ni;  -nus,  -nus. 

C. 

Poemenis,  pem'c-nis,  C. 

P«ni,  pe'ni,  (7. 

P®nicus,  ])cn'i-kus,  C. 

P®nulus,  pen'u-lus,  (J. 

Poeon,  pe'on:  Poeus, -us,  C. 
Poeonia,  pe-o'ni-a,  C. 

Pogon,  po'gon,  C. 

Pogonus,  po-go'nus,  C. 

Poictiers  :  same  as  Poitiers,  31. 
Poictou  :  same  as  Poitou,  31. 
Poilly,  pwtt-ye'  or  pwi-ye',  31. 
Poinsett,  pdin-set',  31. 

Point  Coupee,  point-koo-pc',  31. 
Poisson,  pwa-soN',  31. 

Poitevin,  pwat'vhN,  31. 

Poitiers,  poi-terz';  in  F.  pwii-te-a', 

Poitou,  poi'too;  in  F.  pwii-tdo',  31. 
Pola,  po'la,  C. 

Poland,  po'land,  or  Polska,  pol'- 
skii,  31. 

Polemocrates,  pol-e-mok'ra-tez,  C. 
Polemon,  pol'e-mon,  C. 
Polemonium,  pol-e-mo'ni-um,  C. 
Polemusa,  pol-e-mu'sa,  C. 

Polenor,  po-le'n6r,  C. 

Polias,  po'li-as,  C. 

Polieum,  po-li-e'um,  C. 

Polignac,  po-len-yiik',  31. 
Poliochus,  po-li'o-kus,  C. 
Poliorcetes,  po'li-or-se'tez,  C. 
Polisma,  po-lis'ma,  C. 

Polistratus,  po-lis'tra-tus,  C. 
Politea,  pol-i-te'a,  C. 

Polites,  po-li'tez,  C. 

Politorium,  pol-i-to'ri-um,  C. 

Politz  or  Poelitz,  pe'lits,  31. 

\  Poliziano,  po-lej-se-a'no,  31. 

!  Polk,  polk  or  pok,  31. 

Pollentia,  pol-len'shi-a,  C. 

Pollio,  pol'li-o,  C. 

Pollustini,  pol-lus-ti'ni,  C. 

Pollutia,  pol-lu'shi-a,  C. 

Polock  or  Polotzk,  po-lotsk',  31. 
Poltava  or  Pultowa,  pol-td'va,  31. 
j  Polus,  po'lus,  C. 

Polusca,  po-lus'ka,  C. 
Poly®monides,  po'li-e-nion'i  -  dez, 
C. 

Poly®nus,  po-li-e'nus,  C. 

Polyanor,  po-li-a'iior,  C. 
Polyaratus,  po'li-a-ra'tus,  C. 
Polyarchus,  po-li-iir'kus,  C. 
Polyaretus,  po'li-a-re'tus,  C. 
Polybe,  pol'i-be,  C. 

|  Polybetes,  pol-i-be'tez,  C. 
j  Polybidas,  po-lib'i-das,  C. 

Polybius,  po-lib'i-us,  C. 

Polyboea,  pol-i-be'a,  C. 

Polybotes,  pol-i-bo'tez,  C. 
Polybotum,  po-lib'o-tum,  C. 
Polybulus,  pol-i-bu'lus,  C. 


sfin,  cube,  full;  moon,  f<56t ;  cow,  oil  ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNbox,  chair,  get. 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian ;  H,  Hindoo ;  31 ,  Modern ;  N,  Norse.  Lite2  p.  G92.] 
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Polybus,  pol'i-bus,  C. 

Polycaon,  pol-i-ka'on,  C. 
Polycarpus,  pol-i-kar'pus,  C. 
Polycaste,  pol-i-kas'te,  C. 
Polychares,  po-lik'a-rez,  C. 
Polyclea,  pol-i-kle'a;  -cles,  -klez; 
-cletus,  -kle'tus;  -clitus,  -kli'tus, 
C, 

Polycratea,  poFi-kra-te'd,  C. 
Polycrates,  po-lik'ra  -  tez  ;  -ritus, 
-ri-tus,  C. 

Polyctetus,  pol-ik-te'tus,  C. 
Polyctor,  po-lik'tor,  C. 

Polydaemon,  pol-i-de'mon,  C. 
Polydamas,  po-lid'a-mas,  C. 
Polydamna,  pol-i-dani'na,  C. 
Polydectes,  pol-i-dek'tez,  C. 
Polydeucea,  pol'i-du-se'a,  C. 
Polydeuces,  pol-i-du'sez,  C. 
Polydora,  pol-i-do'ra;  -rus,  -rus,  C. 
Polygiton,  pol-i-ji'ton,  (’. 

Polygium,  po-lij'i-um,  C. 
Polygnotus,  pol-ig-no'tus,  C. 
Polygonus,  po-lig'o-nus,  C. 
Polyhymnia,  pol-i-him'ni-a.  or  Po- 
lymnia,  po-lim'ni-a,  C. 

Polyides,  pol-Y-T'dez,  C. 

Polyidus,  po-lT'Y-dus  or  -lY-i'dus,  C. 
Polylaus,  pol-i-la'us,  C. 
Polymacheroplacides,  pol'i-mak'e- 
ro-plas'i-dez,  C. 

Polymachus,  po-lim'a-kus,  C. 
Polymede,  pol-i-me'de;  -des,  -dez,C. 
Polymedon,  po-lim'e-don,  C. 
Polymela,  pol-i-me'la,  C. 
Polymenes,  po-lim'e-nez,  C. 
Polymeres,  pol-i-me'rez,  C. 
Polymnestes,  pol-im-nes'tez  ;  -tor, 
-tor;  -tus,  -tus,  C. 

Polynesia,  pol-i-ne'shY-a,  31. 
Polynices,  pol-i-ni'sez;  -cus, -kus,C. 
Polynoe,  po-lin'o-e;  -ome,  -o-me,  C. 
Polynus,  pol'i-nus,  C. 

Polypemon,  pol-i-pe'mon,  C. 
Polyperchon,  pol-i.p?«-'kon,  C. 
Polyphemus,  pol-i-fi4'  mus,  C. 
Polyphetes,  pol-i-fe'Cez  ;  -phides, 
-ti'dez,  C. 


Polyphontes,  nol-i-fon'tez,  C. 
Polyphron,  pol'i-fron,_C. 
Polypithes,  pol-i-pi'thez,  C. 
Polypodusa,  pol'i-po-du'sa,  C. 
Polypoetes,  pol-i-pe'tez,  C. 
Polyporus,  po-lip'o-rus,  C. 
Polyprepon,  po-lip're-pon,  C. 
Polystephanus,  pol-i-stef'a-mis,  C. 
Polysthenes,  po-lis'the-nez,  C. 
Polystratus,  po-lis'tra-tus,  C. 
Polytechnus,  pol-i-tek'nus,  C. 
Polytes,  po-li'tez,  C. 

Polytimetus,  pol'i-ti-me'tus,  C. 
Polytimus,  pol-i-ti'mus,  O’. 
Polytropus,  po-lit'ro-pus,  C. 
Polyxena,  po-liks'e-na;  -nus,  -nus, 


Polyxo,  po-liks'o,  C. 

Polyzelus,  pol-i-ze'lus,  C. 
Pomaxaethres,  pom-aks-e'threz,  C. 
Pombal,  pdm-bal',  31. 

Pomerania,  pom-e-ra'ni-a ;  in  G. 

Pommern,  pom'mern,  31. 
Pometia,  po-me'shY-a ;  -tii,  -shY-T,  C. 
Pomona,  po-mo'na,  C. 

Pompadour,  pom'pa-door',  31. 
Pompei,  pom-pa'e,  31. 

Pompeia,  pom-pe'ya;  -peius,  -pe'- 
yus,  C. 

Pompeianus,  pom-pe-ya'nus,  C. 
Pompeii,  pom-pe'yi,  C. ;  -pa'ye,  31. 
Pompeiopolis,  pom'pe-i-op'o-lis,  C. 
Pompelon,  pom'pe-lon,  G. 

Pompilia,  pom-pil'Y-a ;  Pompilius, 
-Y-us,C. 


Pompiscu3,  pom-pis'kus,  C. 
Pomponia,  pom-po'ni-a;  -nius,  -ni- 
us,  C. 

Pomponiana,  pom'po-ni-a'na,  C. 
Pomposianus,  pom-po-shi-a'nus,  C. 
Pomptina,  pomp-ti'na;  Pomptinus, 
-nus,  C. 


Ponce  de  Leon,  pon'tlia-aa-la-on', 
31. 

Pondicherry,  pon-de-slier'e;  in  F. 

Pondicherry,  poN-de-sha-re',  31. 
Poniatowski,  po-ne-ii-tov'ske,  31. 
Ponsonby,  pon'sun-bY,  31. 
Ponta-Delgada,  pon'ta-del  -  ga  -  da, 
31. 

Pontchartrain,  pont-char-tran'  or 
pox-shar-tr&x',  31. 

Pontefract,  pom'fret,  31. 

Pontia,  pon'shi-a,  C. 

Ponticum  Mare,  pon'ti-kum-ma're, 

C. 

Ponticus,  pon'ti-kus,  C. 

Pontina,  pon-ti'na;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
Pontius,  pon'shi-us,  C. ;  P.-Pilate, 
-pi'lat,  H. 

Pontomedon,  pon-tom'edon,  C. 
Pontomedusa,  pon'to-me-du'sa,  C. 
Pontonous,  pon-ton'o-us,  C. 
Pontoporia,  pon'to-po-ri'a,  C. 
Pontoppidan,  pon-top'pY-dan,  31. 
Pontormo,  pon-t6r'mo,  31. 

Pontotoc,  pon-to-tok',  31. 
Pontremoli,  pon-trem'o-le,  31. 
Pontus,_pon'tus,  B. 

Ponz,  ponth,  31. 

Popayan,  po-pl-an'  or  po-pii-yan', 

Poperingen,  po-per-ing'n  ;  in  F. 

Popenngue,  pop'er-hN’g,  31. 
Popham,  pop'ain,  31. 

Popilius,  po-pil'i-us,  C. 

Poplicola,  pop-lik'o-la,  C. 
Poplifugia,  pop-li-fu'ii-a,  C. 
Popocatapetl,  po-po-kat'a-pctl',  31. 
Poppaea,  pop-pe'd;  -us,  -us,  C. 
Populonia,  pop-u-lo'ni-a,  C. 
Poquelin,  pok-l&x',  31. 

Poratha,  por'a-tha,  B. 

Porcia,  por'shi-a,  C. ;  -cius,  -shi-us, 
B.  and  C. 

Pordoselene,  por/do-se-le/'ne,  C. 
Poroselene,  por'o-se-le'ne,  C’. 
Porphyreon  or  -ion,_p6r-fir'e-on,  C. 
Porphyres,  p6r'fi-rez,  C. 
Porphyrogennetus,  por-fYr/o-jen- 
nc'tus,  C. 

Porrima,  pSr'ri-md,  C. 

Porsenna,  por-sen'na,  or  Porsena, 
por'sc-na,  C. 

Portalis.  por-tii-les',  31. 
Port-au-Prince,  port-o-prins';  in  F. 

-o-prdxs,  31. 

Porteus,  por'te-us,  31. 

Portius  Festus,  p6r'shi-us-fes'tus, 
B. 

Port  Mahon,  port-ma-hon',  31. 
Porto  Bello,  por'to-bel'lo  ;  in  Sp. 

Puerto  Bello,  pwPr'to-bel'yo,  31. 
Porto  Cabello,  por'to-ka-bel'lo;  in 
Sp.  Puerto  Cabello,  ptver'to-ka- 
bel'vo,  31. 

Porto  Praya,  por'to-pri'a,  31. 

Porto  Principe,  pbr/to-prin/sY-pe  : 

same  as  Puerto  Principe,  31. 
Porto  Rico,  por'to-re'ko ;  in  Sp. 

Puerto  Rico,  M. 
Portsmouth,_ports'muth,  31. 
Portugal,  port'u-gal ;  in  Pg.  por- 
too-giil,  31. 

Portumnalia,  pQr-tum-na'li-a,  C. 
Portumnus,  pSr-tum'nus,  C. 
Portunus,  pdr-tu'nus,  C. 

Porus,  po'rus,  C. 

Posen,  po'zen,  31. 

Posidea,  po-sid'e-a;  -eon,  -e-on,  C. 
Posides,  po-si'dez,  C. 

Posideum,  pos-i-de'um,  C. 

Posidon,  po-sirdon,  C. 

Posidonia,  pos-i-do'ni-a,  C. 
Posidonius,  pos-i-do'ni-us,  B.andC. 
Posio,  po'shi-o,  C. 

Possidonium.  pos-si-do'ni-um,  C. 
Posthumia,  pos-thu'mi-a  ;  -mius, 
-mi-us,  C. 

Posthumus,  pos'thu-mus,  C. 
Postlethwayt,  pos'sl-thwat,  31. 
Postumius,  pos-tu'nii-us,  C. 


Postverta,  post-ver'ta..  O'. 
Potamides,  po-tam'i-dez,  C. 
Potamitis,  pot-a-mi'tis,  C. 

Potamon,  pot'a-mon ;  -mus,  -mus,  C. 
Potemkin,  po-tem'kin ;  in  Buss,  pot- 
yom'kin,  31. 

Potenza,  po-ten'za,  31. 

Pothinus,  po-thi'nus,  C. 

Pothos,  po'thos,  C. 

Potica,  pot'i-ka,  C. 

Potidaea,  pot-i-de'a,  C. 

Potidania,  pot-i-da'ni-a,  C. 

Potina,  po-ti'na,  C. 

Potiphar,  pot'i-far,  B. 

Potipherah,  po-tif'e-ra,  B. 

Potitii,  po-tisli'i-i,  C. 

Potitus,  po-ti'tus,  C.  _ 

Potniades,  pot-ni'a-dez,  C. 

Potniae,  pot'ni-e,  C. 

Potomac,  po-to'mak,  31. 

Potosi,  po-to-se'  or  po-to'se,  31. 
Pottawatomies,  pot-ta-wot'o-niiz,Jf 
Potua,  pot'u-a,  C. 

Poughkeepsie,  po-kip'sY,  31. 
Poujoulat,  J)oo-zh(K>-la,',  31. 

Poussin,  poo-sdN',  31. 

Powell,  pow'el,  31. 

Powhattan,  pow-hat-tan',  31. 
Pownall,  pow'nal,  31. 

Poyang,  po-yang',  31. 

Pozzo,  pot'so,  31. 

Pozzuoli,  pot-soo-o'le,  31. 

Practius,  prak'shi-us,  C. 

Pradier,  prii-de-a',  31. 

Pradt,  prat  or  pra,  31. 

Praed,  prad,  31. 

Praeneste,  pre-nes'te,  C. 

Praenestini,  pren-es-ti'ni,  C. 

Praesus,  pre'sus,  C. 

Praetor,  pre'tor,  C. 

Praetorius,  pre-to'ri-us,  C. 
Praetutianus,  pre-tu'shi-a'nus,  C. 
Praetutium_,  pre-tu'shi-um,  C. 
Prague,  prag;  in  G.  Prag,  prag,  31. 
Prairie  du  Chien,  pra'rY-doo-shen; 

in  F.  pra-re'du-sne-&N',  31. 
Prasiaa,  pra'shi-e,  C. 

Prasiana,  pra-shi-a'na,  C. 

Prasinus,  pras'i-nus,  C. 
Prataemenes,  pra-tem'e-nez,  C. 
Pratinas,  prat'i-nas,  C. 

Pratite,  pra-ti'te,  C. 

Pratoclea,  prat-o-kle'd,  C. 
Pratolaus,  prat-o-la'us,  C. 
Pratomolus,  pra-tom'o-lus,  C. 
Pratonicus,  prat-o-ni'kus,  C. 
Praxagora,  praks-ag'o-rd;  -ras,  -ras; 
-ris,  -ris,  C. 

Praxias,  prak'shi-as,  C. 

Praxibulus,  praks-i-bu'lus,  C. 
Praxidamas,  praks-id'a-mas,  C. 
Praxidice,  praks-id'i-se,  C. 
Praxileos,  praks-il'e-os,  C. 
t  Praxinoa,  prax-in'o-a,  C. 

|  Praxinus,  praks-i'nus,  C. 
Praxiphanes,  praks-ii'a-nez,  C. 
Praxis,  praks'is,  C. 

Praxiteles,  praks-it'e-lez,  C. 
Praxithea.  praks-ith'e-a,  C. 

Preble,  preb'l,  31. 

Preciani,  pre-shi-a'ni,  C. 

Preissler,  prls'lSr,  31. 

Prelius,  pre'li-us,  C. 

Prenzlow,  prents'lo,  31. 

Prepusa,  pre-pu'sa,  C. 

Presburg  or  Pressburg,  pres'berg; 

in  G.  pres'bdbi'g,  31. 

Presque  Isle,  presk-el',  31. 
Prestbury,  prez'bPr-rY,  31. 
Preston-pans,  pres-tun-panz',  31. 
Preugenes,  pru'je-nez,  C. 

Prevesa,  prev'e-sa  or  pra'va-sii,  3[. 
Prevost,  prS-vo',  or  Provost,  pra- 
vo',  31. 

Prexaspes,  preks-as'pez,  C. 
Priameis,  pri-a-me'is,  C. 

Priamides,  pri-am'i-dez,  C. 
Priamus,  pri'a-mus,  C. 

Priapeia,  pri-a-pe'va,  C. 

Priapus,  pri-a'pus,  C. 


Sm,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare;  Snd,  eve,  tSrm  ;  Yn,  Ice;  5dd,  tone,  6r; 

B,  Biblical;  C,  Classical;  E,  Egyptian;  II,  Hindoo;  M,  Modern;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  692.J 
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Prichard,  prich'erd,  if. 

Prideaux,  prid'o  or  prid'uks,  M. 
Priene,  pn-e'ne,  C. 

Prieneua,  pri-e'ne-us,  C. 

Priesanitz,  pres'nits,  if. 

Primaticcio,  pre-ma-tet'cho,  if. 
Primipilua,  prim-i-pi'lus,  C. 
Princfpato  Citra,  prin-che-nii'to- 
che'tra;  P.  Ultra,  -ool'trii,  if. 
Priola,  pri'o-ld;  -las,  -las,  C. 

Prion,  pri'on,  C. 

Prionotus,  pri-on'o-tus or -o-no'tus, 
C. 

Pripets,  in  Polish,  Prypec,  prip'ets, 

Pri8ca,  pris'kd,  B. 

Priaciana,  pris-shi-a'nd;  -nus,  -nus, 
t\ 

Priscilla,  pris-sil'ld,  B.  and  C. 
Priscinua,  pris-si'nus,  C. 

Privaa,  pre-viis',  if. 

Privernatea,  priv-er-na'tez,  C. 
Privernum,  pri-ver'num  -nus, 
-nus,  C. 

Proba,  pro'bd;  -bus,  -bus,  C. 
Prochoru8,  prok'o-rus,  B.  and  C. 
Prochyta,  prok'i-td,  C. 

Procilius,  pro-sil'i-us,  C. 

Procilla,  pro-si  1' la  ;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 
Proclea,  pro-klc'a,  ('. 

Procles,  pro'klez,  C. 

Proclides,  pro-kli'dez,  C. 
Proconnesua,  prok-on-ne'sus,  C. 
Procopius,  pro-ko'pi-us,  C. 

Procria,  pro'kris,  C. 

Procrustes,  pro-krus'tez,  C. 

Procula,  prok'u-ld  ;  -leius,  -le'yus; 

-lina,  -li'nd  ;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 
Procusae,  pro-ku'se,  C. 

Procyon,  pro'shi-on,  C. 

Prodicus,  prod'i-kus,  C. 

Prodromus,  prod'ro-mus,  C. 
Proedri,  pro'e-dri,  C. 

Proerna,  pro-er'nd,  C. 

Proetides,  pret'i-dez.  C. 

Prolau3,  pro-la'us,  C. 

Prolochus,  prol'o-kus,  C. 
Promachus,  prom'a-kus,  C. 
Promathion,  pro-ma'thi-on,  C. 
Promedon,  prom'e-don,  C. 
Promenea,  prom-e-ne'd,  C. 
Promenes,  prom'e-nez,  C. 
Promeru8,  prom'e-rus,  C. 
Prometheua,  pro-me'the-us  or -thus, 
C. 

Promethia,  prom-e-thi'a.  C. 
Promethides,  prom-e-thi'dez,  C. 
Promethia,  pro-me'this  ;  -thus, 
-thus,  C. 

Promeus,  pro' nic-us  or  -mus,  C. 
Promona,  prom'o-na,  C. 

Promulus,  prom'u-lus,  C. 
Pronapides,  nro-nap'i-dez,  C. 
Pronax,  pro'naks,  C. 

Pronesus,  pro-ne'sus,  C. 

Pronoe,  pron'o-e  ;  -omus,  -o-mus  ; 

-ous,  -o-us,  C. 

Pronuba,  pron'u-ba,  C. 

Prony,  pro-ne',  M. 

Propertius,  pro-per'shT-us,  C. 
Propheta,  pro-fe'ta,  C. 

Propodas,  prop'o-das,  C. 
Propoetides,  pro-pct'i-dez,  C. 
Propontis,  pro-pon'tis,  C. 
Propylaea,  prop-i-le'a,  C. 

Prosdocas,  pros'do-kas,  C. 
Proseleni,  pros-e-le'ni,  C. 

Proaenea,  pro-se'ncz,  C. 
Proserpina,  pro-ser'pi-na,  C. 
Prosopis,  pro-so'pis  :  -pon,  -pon,  C. 
Prosopitis,  pros-o-pi'tis,  C. 
Prosymna,  pro-sim'na,  C. 
Protagoras,  pro-tag'o-ras,  C. 
Proteaa,  pro'te-as,  C. 
Protesilaomeaia,  pro-tes'i-la-om'e- 
di'a,  C. 

Protesilaus,  nro-tes'i-la'us,  C. 
Proteus,  pro'te-us  or  -tQs,  C. 
Protheon,  pro'the-on  ;  -ua,  -us,  C. 
Prothoenor,  proth-o-e'n8r,  C. 


Prothous,  proth'o-us,  C. 
Protidemus,  prot-i-de'mus,  C. 

Proto,  pro'to,  C. 

Protogenea,  prot'o-je-ne'd ;  -nia, 
-ni'd,  C. 

Protogenea,  pro-toj'e-nez,  C. 
Protomedia,  prot'b-me-d.i'a,  C. 
ProtomedUBa,  prot'o-me-du'sa,  C. 
Protrygoea  or  -gea,  prot-ri-je'd,  C. 
Proudhon,  proo-doN',  M. 

Provence,  pro-v5\s',  M. 

Proxenus,  proks'e-nus,  C. 
Prudentius,  pru-den'shi-us,  C. 
Prud’hon,  prc-do\',  M. 

Prumnides,  prum'ni-dez,  C. 

Prusa,  pru'sd,  V. 

Prusaeus,  pru-se'us,  C. 

Prusiades,  pru-si'a-dez,  C. 

Prusias,  pru'shi-as,  C. 

Prussia,  prush'T-d  or  proo'shY-ii,  M. 
Pruth,  prooth;  in  G.  proot,  M. 

Prutz,  probts,  M. 

Prymnesia,  prim-ne'shi-d,  C. 
Prymnesus,  prim-ne'sus,  C. 

Prypec  or  -petz  =  Pripets,  M. 
Prytanes,  prit'a-nez ;  -nis,  -nis ; 

-neum,  -ne'um,  C. 

Przemyal,  pzhem'is’l,  M. 

Psafis,  sa'fis,  C. 

Psalmanazar,  sal-md-na'ziir,  M. 
Psamathe,  sani'a-thc;  -thea,  -the'd; 
-thos,  -tlios,  C. 

Psammenitus,  sam-men'i-tus,  C. 
Psammetichus,  sam-met'i-kus  or 
-me-ti'kus,  C. 

Pseboa,  se-bo'd,  C. 

Psecas,  se'kas,  C. 

Psenerus,  se-ne'rus,  C. 

Pseudocelis,  su-do-se'lis,  C. 
Pseudolus,  su'do-lus,  C. 
Pseudopylae,  su-dop'i-le,  C. 
Pseudostoma,  su-dos'to-ma,  C. 
Pseudulus,  su'du-lus,  C. 

Psittacene,  sit-ta-se'ne  ;  -ni,  -nT,  C. 
Pskof,  Pskow,  or  Pskov,  pskof,  M. 
Psophis,  so'fls,  V. 

Psyche,  si'ke,  C. 

Psychomanteum,  si'ko-man-te'um, 

Psychrus,  si'krus,  C. 

Psyttalia,  sit-ta-li'd,  or  -lea,  -le'd, 
C. 

Ptarenus,  tdr'e-nus,  C. 

Ptelea,  te'le-d;  -on,  -on  ;  -os,  -os; 

-um,  -uni,  C. 

Pterelas,  ter 'e-las,  C. 

Pterelaus,  ter-e-la'us,  C. 

Pteria,  te'ri-d;  -rion,  -ri-on,  C. 
Pterophorus,  te-roi'o-rus,  C. 
Ptoeodorus,  te-o-do'rus,  C. 
Ptolederma,  tol-e-dfr'ma,  C. 
Ptolemaeum,  tol-e-me'um;  also  -ma- 
eum,  -ma-e'um  ;  -maeus,  -me'us, 
C. 

Ptolemais,  tol-e-ma'is,  B.  and  C. 
Ptolemeus,  tol-e-me'us,  B. 
Ptolemocrateal,  to-lem'o-kra-te'al, 
C. 

Ptolicus,  tol'i-kus,  C. 

Ptous,  to'us,  C. 

Ptychia,  tik'i-d,  C. 

Pua  or  -ah,  pu'd,  B. 

Publicia,  pub-lish'T-d;  -ius,-i-us,  C. 
Publicola,  pub-lik'o-ld,  C. 

Publipor,  pub'li-por,  C. 

Publius,  pub'li-us,  B.  and  C. 
Pudens,  pu'denz,  B. 

Pudica,  pu-di'kd,  C. 

Puebla,  pweb'la,  M. 

Pueblo,  pweb'lo,  or  El  Pueblo  de 
los  Angeles,  el-pweb'lo-da-los- 
ang'hel-es,  M. 

Puente  Nacional,  pwen'ta-nii-se-o- 
nal',  M. 

Puerto  Bello,  P.-Principe,  etc.:  same 
as  Porto  Bello,  etc.,  q.  v.,  if. 
Puffendorf,  puf'fn-dorf  ;  in  G.  Pu- 
fendorf,  poo-fn-dorf,  M. 

Puget,  pe-zha',  M. 

Pughe,  pu,  M. 


Pugin,  pu'jin,  if. 

Puhites,  pu'hltz,  B. 

Pul,  pul,  B. 

Pulaski,  pu-las'ke  ;  in  Polish  poo 
liis'ke,  M 

Pulcheria.  pul-ke'ri-d,  C. 

Pulci,  pool'che,  M. 

Pulleyn,  pobl'lin,  M. 

Pulszky,  pool'skY,  if. 

Pulteney,  pult'nY  ;  also  Toultncy 
polt'nt,  M. 

Pultowa  :  same  as  Poltava,  if. 
Puncahs  or  Ponkas,  pupk'uz,  if. 
Punites,  pu'nitz,  B. 

Punjab  or  -daub,  pun'jiib,  if. 

Punon,  pu'non,  B. _ 

Puntas  Arenas,  pdon'tiis-a-ra'niis 
C. 

Pupienus,  pu'pi-e'nus,  C. 

Pupinia,  pti-pin'e-a,  C. 

Pupiua,  pu'pi-us,  C. 

Pur,  p5r,  B. 

Purim,  pu'rim,  B. 

Purkinje,  pc>6r'kin-y5,  if. 

Pusey,  pu'zt,  if. 

Pusio,  pu'shi-o,  C. 

Put,  put,  B. 

Puteolani,  pu'te-o-la'ni,  C. 

Puteoli,  pu-te'o-li,  B.  and  C. 

Putiel,  pu'ti-el,  B. 

Puy  de  Dome,  pwe-de-dom,  M. 

Puy,  Le,  le  pwe,  M. 

Pwhllheli,  poothl-ha'le,  if. 
Pyanepsia,  pi-a-nep'shi-a,  C. 
Pygela,  pi  j 'e-la,  C. 

Pygmaei,  pig-me'i;  -on,  -on,  C. 
Pygmalion,  pig-ma'li-on,  C. 
Pylades,  pil'a-dez,  C. 

Pylae,  pi'le,  C. 

Pylaemachus,  pi-lem'a-kus,  C. 
Pylaemenea,  pi-lem'e-nez,  C. 
Pylagorae,  pi-lag'o-re;  -ras,  -ras,  C. 
Pylaon,  pi-la'on,  C. 

Pylarge,  pi-lar'je,  C. 

Pylartes,  pi-lar^tez,  C. 

Pylaa,  pi'las,  C. 

Pylene,  pi-le'ne  ;  -nor,  -nor,  C. 
Pyleus,  pil'e-us,  C. 

Pylo,  pi'lo,  C. 

Pylogenes,  pi-loj'e-nez,  C. 

Pylora,  pi-lo'rd,  C. 

Pylos,  pi'los  ;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 
Pymatus,  pim'a-tus,  C. 

Pyra,  pi'rd,  C. 

Pyracmon,  pi-rak'mon;  -mos,  -moo, 
f  • 

Pyraechmes,  pi-rek'mez,  C. 
Pyramides,  pi-ram'i-dez,  C. 
Pyramus,  pir'a-mus;  -sus,  -sus,  C. 
Pyreicus,  pi-re'i-kus,  C. 

Pyrenaei,  ptr-e-ne'i;  -us, -us,  C. 
Pyrene,  pi-re'ne,_C. 

Pyrenees,  pYr'e-nez,  if 
Pyretus  (a  centaur ),  pi-re'tus ;  (a 
river)  pir'e-tus,  C. 
Pyrgopolinices,  pYr'go-poFi-n  i  'se  z , 
C. 

Pyrgoteles,  pir-got'e-lez,  C. 
Pynphlegethon,  pi-ri-fleg'e-thon,  C. 
Pyrippe,  pi-rip'pe,  C. 

Pyrmont,  pYr'mont,  if. 

Pyrodes,  pi-ro'dez,  C. 

Pyrogeri,  pYr-o-je'ri,  or  pi-roj'e-ri, 
C. 

Pyrois,  pYr'o-is,  C. 

Pyromachus,  pi-rom'a-kus,  C. 
Pyrpole,  pYr'po-le,  C. 

Pyrrheum,  pYr-re'um,  C- 
Pyrrhia,  pYr'ri-a ;  -rhias,  -ri-as ; 

-rhicus,  -ri-kus,  C. 

Pyrrhidae,  pYr'rY-de  or  pYr-rT'de,  C. 
Pyrricha,  pYr'ri-kd,  C. 
Pythaenetus,  pi-then 'e-tus,  C. 
Pythagoras,  pi-thag'o-ras,  C. 
Pythagorei,  pith'a-go-re'i,  C. 
Pythangelus,  pi-than'je-lus,  C. 
Pytharatua,  pith-a-ra'tus,  C. 
Pythea3,  pitn'e-as,  C. 

Pythes,  pi'thez,  C. 

Pytheus,  pith'e-us  or  pi'thus,  C. 


siln,  cQbe,  full;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil:  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxbox,  chair,  get. 
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Pythia,  pith'i-a  ;  -ias.  -i-as  ;  -ion. 
-l-on  ;  -ium,  -i-um  ;  -i-us,  -i-us,_C, 

Fythionice,  pith'i-o-ni'se;  -ces,  -sez, 
C. 

Pytho,  pi'tho,  C. 

Pythocharis,  pi-thok'a-ris,  C. 

Py  thocles,  pi  th'o-klez ;  -elides ,  -kli  '- 
dez,  C. 

Pythodelus,  pith'o-de'lus ;  -demus, 
-de'mus  ;  -doris,  -do'ris  ;  -dorus, 
-do'rus,  C. 

Pythodotus,  pi-thod'o-tus,  C. 

Pythogenes,  pi-thoj'e-nez,  C. 

Pytholaus,  pith-o-la'us,  C. 

Python,  pi'thon,  C. 

Pythonax,  pi-tho'naks  ;  -nes,  -nez, 
C. 

Pythonice,  pith-o-ni'se ;  -nicus,  -ni'- 
kus,  C. 

Pythonissa,  pith-o-nis'sa,  C. 

Pythophanes,  pi-thof'a-nez,  C. 

Pythopolis,  pi-thop'o-lis,  C. 

Pythostratus,  pi-thos'tra-tus,  C. 

Pytna,  pit'na,  C. 

Pyttalus,  pit'ta-lus,  C. 

Pyxagathus,  piks-ag'a-thus,  C. 

Pyxirates,  piks-i-ra'tez,  C. 

Pyxites,  piks-i'tez,  C. 


Q. 


Qaherah,  ka'he-ra  =  Cairo,  31 
Qen^,  ken'S:  same  as  Kexeii,  31 
Qoceyr,  kos-sar'  -  -  Cosseir,  31. 
Quadi,  kwa'di,  C. 

Quadiates,  kwa-di-a'tez,  C.  \ 

Quadrata,  kwa-dra'ta;  -tus,  -tus,C. 
Quadratilia,  kwod-ra-til'la,  C. 
Quadriceps,  kwod'ri-seps,  C. 
Quadrifrons,  kwod'ri-fronz,  C. 
Quadrigarius,  kwod-ri-ga'ri-us,  C. 
Quadrio,  kwii'dre-o,  31. 

Qusestores,  kwes-to'rez,  C. 

Quaglio,  kwal'yo,  31.  _ 

Quariates,  kwa-ri-a'tez,  C. 

Quarles,  kwarlz,  M. 

Quarqueni,  kwawr-kwe'ni,  C. 
Quartus,  kwawr'tus,  B.  and  C. 
Quatre  Bras,  kat’r-brii,  M. 
Quatremgre,  kat’r-mar',  M. 
Quatuorsignani,  kwat-u-6r/sig-na'- 
ni,  C. 

Quebec,  kwe-bek'  ;  in  F.  Quebec, 
ka-bek',  M. 

Quedlinburg,  kwed'lin-berg;  in  G. 

kwed'lin-bdbrg,  M. 

Quentin,  Saint,  sent-kwen'tin;  in  F 
sax-kbN-taN',  M. 

Querard,  IcC-rar',  M. 

Queretaro,  ka-ra'ta-ro,  M. 
Querquetula,  kwer-kwet'u-la,  C. 
Quesnay,  ka-na'',  M. 

Quesnel,  ka-nel',  M. 

Quevedo,  ka-va'do,  M. 

Quiberon,  ke-brox',  M. 

Quietus,  kwi-e'tus,  C. 
Quilimane,_ke-le-ma/'na,  M. 

Quillota,  kel-yo'ta,  M. 

Quiloa,  ke'lo-a,  M. 

Quimper,  kkN-par',  or  Q.  Corentin, 
-ko-rax-tax',  M. 

Quinault,  ke-no',  M. 

Quinctianus,  kwink-shi-a'nus,  C. 
Quinctilia,  kwink-til'i-a,  C. 
Quinctius,  kwink'shi-us,  C. 

Quincy,  kwin'st  or- zT,  M. 
Quindecimviri,  kwin-de-sim'vt-rl,  C. 
Quinebaug,  kwin-e-bawg',  M. 

Quinet,  ke-ua',  31. 

Quinquatria,  kwin-kwa'tri-a;  -trus, 
-trus,  C. 


Quinquennales,  kwin-kwen-na'lez, 


Quinqueviri,  kwin-kwev'i-ri,  C. 
Quintana,  ken-ta/nii,  31. 

Quintilia,  kwin-til'i-a;  -ius,  -i-us,  C. 
Quintilianus,  kwin'til-i-a'nus,  C. 
Quintilis,  kwin-ti'lis,  C. 


Quintilia,  k  win-til 'la:  -lus,  -lus,  C. 
Quintio,  kwin'shi-o,  C. 

Quintipor,  kwin'ti-por,  C. 

Quintius,  kwin'shi-us,  C. 

Quintus,  k  win 'tus,  B. 
j  Quirina,  kwi-ri'na,  C. 

Quirinalia,  kwir-i-na'li-a  ;  -nalis, 
-na'lis,  C. 

Quirinus,  kwi-ri'nus,  C. 

Quirites,  kwi-ri'tez,  C. 

Quito,  ke'to,  31. 

Quorra,  kwor'ra:  same  as  Niger,  31. 


R. 


Ra,  rli,  E. 

Raab.  riib;  in  Hung.  Gyor,  dyer,  31. 
Raamah,  ra'a-ma,  B. 

Raamiah,  ra-a-mi'a,  B. 

Raamses,  ra-am'sez,  B. 

Rabaut,  rii-bo',  31. 

Rabbah,  rab'ba;  -bath,  -bath,  B. 
Rabbi,  rab'bl,  B. 

Rabbith,  rab'bith,  B. 

Rabboni,  rab-bo'ni,  B. 

Rabelais,  rii'be-la'  or  riib-la',  31. 
Rabirianus,  ra'bir-i-a'nus,  C. 
Rabirius,  ra-bir'i-us,  C. 

Rabmag,  rab'mag,_7). 

Rabsaces,  rab'sa-sez,  B. 

Rabsaris,  rab'sa-ris,  B. 

Rabshakeh,  rab'sha-ki?,  B. 
Rabuleius,  rab-u-le'yus,  C. 

Raca,  -cha,  ra'ka,  B. 

Rachab, ra'kab,  B. 

Rachal,  ra'kal,  B. 

Rachel,  ra'chel,  B. ;  in  F.  ra-shel', 
31. 

Racilia,  ra-sil'i-a;  -ius,  -i-us,  C. 
Racine,  ras-sen',  3/. 

Raddai,  rad'da-i,  B. 

Radetzki,  ra-dets'ke,  31. 

Raeburn,  ra'bern,  31. 

Raesaces,  re-sa'sez,  (J. 

Raffaelle,  riif-fa-cl'la:  same  as  Ra¬ 
phael,  31. 

Raffaelli,  raf-fa-el'le,  31. 

Ragau,  ra'gaw,  B. 

Rages,  ra'jez,  B. 

Raglan,  rag'lan,  31. 

Raguel,  ra-gu^el,  B. 

Ragusa,  ra-goo'sa;  or  Raugia,  rii'- 
oo-jii  or  row'ja,  31. 

Rahab, ra'hab,  B. 

Raham,  ra'ham,  B. 

Rahel,  ra'hel,  B. 

Rahway,  raw'wa,  31. 

Rajpoot,  raj-poot'^y)/. 

Rajpootana,  raj-poo-tii'na,  or  Raja¬ 
sthan,  ra-ja-stiin',  31. 

Rakem,  ra'kem,  B. 

Rakkath,  rak'kath;  -kon,  -kon,  B. 
Rakshasas,  rak-sha'sas,  11. 

Raleigh,  raw'lT,  31. 

Ram,  ram,  B. 

Rama,  -mah,  ra'ma;  -math,  -math, 
B. 

Ramathaim,  ra-math-a'im,  B. 
Ramathem,  ram'a-them,  B. 
Ramathite,  ra'math-Tt,  B. 
Ramath-lehi,  ra'math-le'hi  ;  R.- 
mizpeh,  -miz'pe,  B. 

Ramayana,  ra-ma-ya'na,  IT. 
Ramazzini,  ra-mat-se'ne,  31. 
Rambouillet,  rOx-bob-ya'  or  -bool- 
ya',  31. 

Rameses,  ra-me'sez,  B. 

Ramiah,  ra-mi'a,  lj. 

Ramillies,  ram'e-lez;  in  F.  ra-mel- 
ye'  or  -me-ye',  31. 

Ramiro,  rii-me'ro,  31. 

Ramises,  ra-mi'sez,  C. 

Ramoth,  ra'moth;  R.-gilead,  -gil'e- 
ad,  li. 

Ramsay,  ram'zf,  31. 

Ranai,  rii-ni':  saine  as  Laxai,  31 
Rangoon,  rang-goon',  31. 

Ranke,  riink'e,  31. 


Ranno,  ran'no,  E. 

Ranzani,  ran  zii'n e,J\T. 

Raoul  Rochette,  ra-ookro-shet',  31 
Rapha,  ra'fa,  B. 

Raphael,  ra'fa-el  or  ra'fel  B  ;  ra' 
ia-el  or  raf' fa-el,  31. 

Raphaim,  raf'a-im,  B. 

Raphana,  raf'a-na  C. 

Raphaneae,  ra-fa'ne-e,  C. 

Raphon,  ra'fon,  B. 

Raphu,  ra'fu,  B. 

Rapidan,  rap-id-an',  31. 

Rapides,  rap-ed',  31. 

Rapin,  rap'in  or  ra-pftx',  31. 
Rappahannock,  ra  p-j)a-ha  a  '  n  uk,  31. 
Raritan  or  -ton,  rSr'it-un.  31. 
Rasense,  ras'e-ne,  C. 

Raspeil,  ras'pal,  31. 

Rasses,  ras'sez;  prop,  -sis,  -sis,  B. 
Rathkeale,  rath-kal',  31. 
Rathumus,  ra-thu'-  or  rath'u-mu 
B. 


Ratisbon,  rat'is-bon ;  in  G.  Regen. 

burg,  ra'gens-bd&rg,  31. 
Ratumena,  ra-tu'me-na,  C. 

Rauch,  rowk,  31 
Rauculus,  raw'ku-lus,  C. 

Raumer,  row'mgr,  31. 

Rauraci,  raw'ra-si,  C. 

Ravaillac,  ra-val'j’iik'  or  ra-vH- 
yak',  31. 

Ravenna,  ra-ven'na,  C. ;  the  same, 
or  ra-ven'nii,  31. 

Ravennates,  rav-en-na'tez,  C. 
Ravensburg,  rii'vens-bd&rg,  31. 
Ravenscroft,  ra'venz-kroft,  31. 
Ravenstein,  ra'ven-stln',  31. 
Raynal,  ra-nal',  31. 

Raynouard,  ra'noo-ar',  31. 

Razis,  ra'zis,  B. 

Reading,  red'ing,  31 
Reaia  or  -ah,  re-a-i'a,  B. 

Reate,  re-a'te,  C. 

Reatini,  re-a-ti'ni,  B. 

Re'aumur,  ra-o-mer'  or  ro'mgr,  31 
Reba,  re'ba,  B. 

Rebecca  or  -bekah,  re-bek'ka,  B. 
Rebilus,  reb'i-lus,  C. 

Re'camier,  ra-ka-me-a',  31 
Rechab,  re'  kab;  Rechabites,  -ltz,  B. 
Rechah,  re'ka,  B. 

Rectina,  rek-ti'na,  C. 

Redi,  ra'de,  31 
Rediculus,  re-dik'u-lus,  C. 

Redones,  red'o-nez,  C. 

Reelaiah,  re-el-a'ya,  B. 

Reelius,  re-el'i-us,  B. 

Reesaias,  re-sa'yas,  B. 

Regem,  re'jem;  R.-melech,-me'lekt 
i>. 


Regensburg  :  see  Ratisbox,  31 
Reggio,  red'.io,  31. 

Regilla,  re-jil'la;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 
Regillanus,  rej-il-la'nus,  C. 

Regin,  re'gin,\Y. 

Regina,  re-ji'na;  -num,  -num;  -nus, 
-nus,  C. 

Regiomontanus ,  re' j  e-o-mon-ta'n  us, 


Regnard,  ran-yar',  31 
Regnault,  ran-yo',  31. 

Regulus,  reg'u-lus,  C. 

Rehabiah,  re-ha-bi'a,  B. 

Rehob,  re'liob,  B. 

Rehoboam,  re-ho-bo'am,  B. 
Rehoboth,  re-ho'both,  B.  and  31. 
Rehu,  re'hu;  -hum,  -hum,  B. 

Rei,  re'i,  B. 

Reicha,  ri'ka,  31 
Reichardt.  ri'kiirt,  31 
Relchenbach,  ri'ken-bak'.  31 
Reichenberg,  ri-ken-berg',  31. 
Reichstadt,  rik'stiit,  31. 

Reigate,  ri'get,  31 
Reikiavik,  n'kT-a-vik,  31 
Reimarus,  ri-ma'rus,  31. 

Reims  or  Rheims,  reniz;  in  F.  rlixz. 
31. 

Reimthursen,  rlm'ther-zn,  N. 
Reinaud,  ra-no',  31 


Sm,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  6nd,  eve,  term  ;  Tn,  Ice  ;  5dd,  tone,  6r ; 

B,  Biblical;  C,  Classical ;  E ,  Egyptian;  H ,  Hindoo  ;  31,  Modern  ;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  G92.J 
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Reinecke,  ri'nek-ke,  31. 

Reinhard,  rln'hart,  21. 

Reinhold,  rln'holt,  31. 

Rekem,  re'kem,  B. 

Remaliah,  rem-a-li'a,  B. 
Rembrandt,  rem'brSnt;  in  D.  rem'- 
brant,  21. 

Remeth,  re'meth,  B. 

Remi,  re'mi,  C. 

Remisiana,  re'mizh-i-a'na,  C. 
Remmius,  rem'mi-us,  C. 

Remmon,  rem'mon  ;  R.-methoar, 
-meth'o-ar,  B. 

Remora,  rem'o-ra,  C. 

Remoria,  re-mo'ri-a,  C. 

Remphan,  rem'fan,  B. 

Remphis,  rem'fis,  B. 

Ramulua,  rem'u-lus,  C. 

Romuria,  re-mu'ri-a,  C. 

Remus,  re'mus^C. 

Rdmusat,  ra'moo-za',  M. 

Renaix,  re-na'  or  -naks';  in  Flemish 
Ronse,  rbn'se,  ,1/. 

Renan,  rg-nQx',  21. 

Rendsborg,  rendz'boi£,  or  Rends- 
burg,  rendz'berg,  2F 
Renee,  rg-na';  in  It.  Renata,  ra-nii'- 
tii,  21. 

Rennell,  ren'nel,  21. 

Renouard,  re-noo-iir',  21. 
Rensselaer,  ren'sE-ler,  31. 
Repentinus,  rep-en-ti'nus,  C. 
Rephael,  re'fa-el,  B. 

Rephah,  re'fa,  B. 

Rephaiah,  ref-a-i'a,  B. 

Rephaim,  ref'a-im;  -ims,  -iinz,  B. 
Rephidim,  ref'i-dim,  B. 

Rerir,  re'rSr,  JV. 

Resaca  de  la  Palma,  ra-sii'ka-da-la- 
pal'mii,  31. 

Resen,  re'sen,  B. 

Resheph,  re'shef,  B. 

Restituta,  res-ti-tu'ta;  -tus,  -tus,  C. 
Resus,  re'sus,  C. 

Retavi,  re-ta'vi,  C. 

Retina,  re-ti'na,  G. 

Retz,  rets  or  ras,  31. 

Retzsch,  retsh,  31. 

Reu,  re'u,  B. 

Reuben,  ru'ben  ;  -benites,  -ben-Itz, 
B. 

Reuchlin,  roik'lin,  21. 

Reudigni,  re-u-dig'ni,  C. 

Reuel,  re-u'el  or  ru'el,  B. 

Reumah,  ru'ma,  B. 

Reus,  ra'oos,  31. 

Reuss,  res;  in  G.  rois,  21. 

Reutlingen,  roit'ling-n,  31. 

Revel,  rev'l;_i«  Russ.  Kolyvan,  31. 
Revilla,  ra-vel'yii,  M. 

Rey,  ra,  21. 

Reynaud,  ra-no',  M. 

Reynolds,  ren'uldz,  M. 

Rezeph,  re'zef,  B. 

Rezia,  re-zi'a,  B. 

Rezin,  re'zin  ;  -zon,  -zon,  B. 
Rhabdium,  rab'di-um,  C. 
Rhabduchi,  rab-du'ki,  C. 

Rhacelus,  ra-se'lus,  C. 

Rhacoces,  ra-ko'sez;  -tes,  -tez;  -tis, 
-tis,  C. 

Rhadamanthus,  rad-a-man-'thus,  C. 
Rhadamas,  rad'a-mas  ;  -amei,  -a- 
nie'i,  C. 

Rhadamistus,  rad-a-mis'tus,  C. 
Rhadine,  rad'i-ne,  G. 

Rhsesena,  res'e-na,  C. 

Rhaeti  or  Raeti.  re'ti,  C. 

Rhaetia,  re'shi-a,  C. 

Rhagea,  ra-je'a,  C. 

Rhamanitae,  ram-a-ni'te,  C. 
Rhamelus,  ra-me'lus,  C. 
Rhamidava,  ram-i-da'va,  C. 
Rhamnenses,  ram-nen'sez,  C. 
Rhamnusia,  ram-nu'shi-a,  C. 
Rhamnusis,  ram-nu'sis,  C. 
Rhampsinitus,  rarnp-si-ni'tus,  C. 
Rhanis,  ra'nis,  C. 

Rhaphana,  raf'a-na;  -ne.  -ne,  C. 
Rhaphaneae,  ra-fa'ne-e,  C. 
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Rhaphea,  ra-fe'a,  ( '. 

Rhapsodi,  rap-so'di,  C. 

Rharius,  ra'ri-us,  C. 

Rharos,  ra'ros,  C. 

Rhascupolis,  ras-ku'po-lis;  -poris, 
-po-ris,  C. 

Rhatotes,  ra-to'tez,  C. 

;  Rhatous,  ra-to'us,  C. 

Rhea,  re'a,  C. 

Rheatown,  ra'town,  M. 
j  Rhebas,  re'bas,  G. 
f  Rhebus,  re'bus,  C._ 

'  Rhedones,  red'o-nez,  C. 
j  Rhegini,  re-ji'ni,  C. 
j  Rhegium,  re'ji-um,  B.  and  C. 
Rheims  :  see  Reims,  M. 

Rheinthal,  rin'tal,  M. 

Rhemi,  re'mi,  C. 

Rhene,  re'ne;  -ni,  -ni;  -nus,  -nus, 

G. 

Rhenea,  re-ne'a,  C. 

Rheomitres,  re-o-mi'trez,  C. 

Rhesa,  re'sa,  B. 

Rhescuporis,  res-ku'po-ris,  C. 
Rhesus,  re'sus,  C. 

Rhetenor,  re-te'nor,  C. 

Rhetico,  ret'i-ko,  G. 

Rhetogenes,  re-toi'e-nez,  C. 

\  Rhexenor,  reks-e'nor,  G. 

Rhexibius,  reks-ib'i-us,  C. 

Rhianus,  ri-a'nus,  C. 

Rhidagus,  rid'a-gus,  C. 

Rhine,  G.  Rhein,  D.  Rhyn,  rin,  J1 /. 
Rhinocolura,  riiRo-ko-lu'ra;  -rura, 
-ru'ra,  G. 

Rhion,  ri'on,  C. 

Rhione,  ri-o'ne,  C. 

Rhiphaei,  ri-fe'i;  -us,  -us,  C. 
Rhobea,  ro-be'a,  G. 

)  Rhoda,  ro'da,  B. 
j  Rhodalus,  rod'a-lus,  C. 

Rhodanus,  rod'a-nus,  C. 

Rhode,  ro'de,  G. 
i  Rhodes,  rodz,  B.  and  M. 

[  Rhodez  or  Rodez,  ro-da',  M. 

Rhodia,  ro-di'a  ( daughter  of  Ocea- 
nns)  ;  R.  Lex,  ro'dT-a-leks,  G. 
j  Rhodii,  ro'dY-I,  C. 

I  Rhodiopolis,  ro-di-op'o-lis,  C. 
Rhodocus,  rod'o-kus,  B. 

Rhodogune,  rod-o-gu'ne,  C. 
Rhodope,  rod'o-pe,  C. 

Rhodopis,  ro-do'pis,  C. 

Rhodus,  ro'dus,  B.  and  C. 

Rhoebus,  re'bus,  G. 

Rhoecus,  re'kus,  C. 

Rhoeteum,  re-te'um,  C. 

Rhoetus,  re'tus,  C. 

Rhogonis,  rog'o-nis,  G. 

Rhombites,  rom-bi'tez,  C. 

Rhone,  ron,  M. 

Rhopalus,  rop'a-Tus,  G. 

Rhosaces,  ro-sa'sez,  G. 

\  Rhosphodusa,  ros-fo-du'sa,  C. 

|  Rhosus,  ro'sus,  C. 

I  Rhoxane  or  Roxane,  roks'a-ne,  C. 
Rhoxolani,  roks-o-la'ni,  C. 

Rhuteni,  ru-te'ni;  -theni,  -the'ni, 

c» 

Rhjmdacus,  rin'da-kus,  C. 

Rhypae,  n'pe,  C. 

Rhytium,  nsh'i-um,  C. 

Riazan,  re-ii-zan',  M. 

Ribai,  ri'ba,  B. 

Ribault,  re-bo',  M. 

Ribera,  re-ha'ra,  M. 
j  Riblah,  rib'la,  B. 

:  Ricardo,  re-kar'do,  M. 

RicasoU,  re-ka'zo-le,  M. 

Ricci,  ret'che,  M. 

Ricciacum,  rik-si'a-kum,  C. 

Riccioli,  ret-cho'le,  J/. 

Richelieu,  re/slie-loo'  or  resh-le-e', 

M. 

Richtor,  rik'tSr,  21. 

Ricimer,  ns'i-mer,  C. 

Rideau,  re-do',  21. 

!  Riedinger.  re'ding-Sr,  21. 

1  Riegel,  re'gl,  21. 

Riemer,  re'mPr,  21. 


Rienzi,  rc-en'ze,  or  Rienzo,  rc-eu'. 
zo.  21. 

Riesengebirge,  re'zn-garbfrg'e,  21. 
Rieti,  re-a'te,  21. 

Riga,  ri'ga  or  re'ga,  31. 

Rigaud,  re-go',  21. 

Rigebelus,  rij-e-be'lus,  C. 
Rigodulum,  rig-o-du'lum  ;  -num. 
-num,  G. 

Rigomagus,  ri-gom'a-gus,  G. 
Rimini,  re'-  or  rim'me-ne,  M. 
Rimmon,  rim'mon;  R.  -parez,  -pa'- 
rez,  B. 

Rincon,  ren-kon',  2[. 

Ringiberi,  rin-ji-be'rl,  C. 

Rinnah,  rin'na,  B. 

Rio  Bravo,  re^o-brii'vo  ;  R.  del 
Norte,  -del-nort  or  -del-ndr'ta;  R. 
Grande,  -grand;  in  Sp.  -gran'dd; 
R.  Frio,  -ire'o,  M. 

Rio  Janeiro,  ri'o-ja-ne'ro  or  re'o- 
ja-na'ro;  in  Rg.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
re'o-da-zha-na'e-ro  ;  often  called 
Rio,  ri'o,  21. 

Riom,  re-o.\',  21. 

Rione,  ri-o'ne,  C. 

Riphaei,  ri-fe'i,  G. 

Riphath,  ri'fath,  B. 

Ripheus,  ri-fe'us,  G. 

Rissah,  ris'sd,  B. 

Rithmah,  rith'ma,  B. 

Rive  de  Gier,  rev'de-zhe-a',  M. 
Rives,  revz,  21. 

Rivoli,  riv'o-le  or  re'vo-le,  21. 
Rixamae,  riks'a-me,  C. 

Rixamarae,  riks-am'a-re,  C. 

Rizi,  re'the,  21. 

Rizpah,  riz'pa,  B. 

Rizzio,  ret'se-o  or  rit'se-o,  21. 
Roanoke,  ro'a-nok',  2/_. 
Robespierre,  ro'bcs-per/  or  rob'es- 
pe-er',  21. 

Robigalia,  rob-i-ga'li-a,  C. 

Robigo,  ro-bi'go  ;  -gus,  -gus,  C. 
Roboam,  rob'o-am,  B. 

Rochefort,  roch'fert  or  rosh-for'. 

21. 

Rochefoucauld,  rosh'-  or  r8sh/fd&- 
ko',  21. 

Rochelle,  La  Rochelle,  la-ro-shel', 
M. 

Rodanim,  rod'a-nim,  B. 

Rodericus,  rod-e-ri'kus,  C. 

Rodez  :  same  as JfllODEZ,  21. 

Roer  or  Ruhr,  roor,  21. 

Roermonde,  roor-mon'de ;  in  F. 

Ruremonde,  rer-moNd',  M. 
Rogelim,  ro-ge'lim,  B. 

Roget,  ro'zha  or  ro-zha',  21. 

Rohan,  ro-ox',  21. 

Rohgah,  ro'ga,  B. 

Rohr  or  Roehr,  rgr,  2f. 

Roimus,  ro'i-mus,  B. 

Rollin,  rol'lin;  in  F.  rol-iax',  21. 
Roma,  ro'nia,  C.  and  (in  It.)  31. 
Romagna,  ro-man'ya, ,_2f._ 
Romagnese,  ro-man-ya'sa,  2f. 
Romagnosi,  ro-miin-yo'ze,  M. 
Romaine,  ro-man',  21. 
Romamti-ezer,  ro-manRti-e'zSr,  B. 
Romani,  ro-ma'ni;  -nus,  -nus,  G. 
Romania,  ro-ma'ne-a  or  -ma-ne'ii, 
21. 

Romanof  or  -now,  ro-ma'nof,  21. 
Roman  zof,  -zov,  or  -zow,  ro-man '- 
zof,  21.  _ 

Rombouts,  rox -  boo';  in  Flemish 
rom'bowts,  21. 

Rome,  rom,  B.  and  21.  ;  formerly  in 
Eng.  room.  See  Roma. 

Romilius,  ro-mil'i-us,  C. 

Romilly,  rom'il-Y,  21. 

Romula,  rom'u-la  ;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 
Romulidae,  ro-mu'li-de,  C. 

Romus,  ro'inus,  C. 

Roncevalles.  ron-sg-val'lez;  in  Sp. 
Roncesvalles,  ron  -  thes  -viil'yes; 
in  F.  Roncevaux,  roNs-vo'  or 
rox-se-vo',  31. 

Rondelet,  roxd-la',  21. 


sun,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fd&t ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  box  box,  chair,  get. 

9,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical  ;  E ,  Egyptian  ;  H,  Hindoo ;  31,  Modern ;  N.  Norse.  [See  p.  692.] 
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Roitge,  rong'g,  At. 

Ronsard,  roN-sar '.AI. 

Roo-  or  Rumelia,  roo-me'li-a,  At. 
Room-Elee,  Roum-Ili,  or  Rum-Ili, 

ro6m'e-lc/:  same  as  Roomelia, 
AI. 

Roos,  rSs,  AI. 

Roostchook,  Rustschuk,  roos- 
chook',  At. 

Roscius,  ros'shi-us,  C. 

Roscopus,  ros'ko-pus,  C. 

Rosea,  ro'she-a,  C. 

Rosecrans,  roz'kr&nts,  AI. 

Roselli,  ro-zel'le,  AI. 

Rosellini,  ro-zel-le'ne,  At. 
Rosenkrantz,  ro'zn-kriints,  AI. 
Rosenmiiller,  ro'zn-mgl'ler,  M. 
Rosetta,  ro-zet'ta,  M. 

Rosh,  rosh,  B. 

Rosillanus,  ro-sil'la-nus,  C. 
Rossano,  ros-sa'no,  AI. 

Rossini,  ros-se'ne,  AI. 

Rostopshin  or  -schin,  ros-top-slien', 
At 

Rosula,  ros'u-la,  C. 

Rothenburg,  ro'ten-berg  or  ro'tn- 
bobrg',  At 

Rotherham,  roth'er-uin,  AI. 
Rotherhithe,  roth'er-hith  or  rcd'- 
rif,  AI. 

Rothermel,  roth'gr-mel,  AI. 
Rothesay,  roth'sa,  AI. 

Rothschild,  ros'clnld;  in  G.  rot'- 
shilt,  AI. 

Rotomagi,  ro-tom'a-ji;  -gus,  -gus.C. 
Rottenhammer,  rot'tn-ham'mgr,  AI. 
Rotterdam  ,_rot'ter-dam,  AI. 
Roubaix,  roo-ba',  AI. 

Roubiliac,  Roubilliac,  or  Roubiliac, 
roo-bel'yiik  or  roo-be-yak',  AI. 
Rouen,  roo'n;_m  F.  rwQx,  AI. 
Rougemont,  roozh-moN',  AI. 
Roumania,  roo-ma'ni-a,  AI. 
Roumelia  :  see  Roomelia,  AI. 
Roum-Ili :  see  Room-Elee,  AI. 
Rousseau,  roo-so',  AI. 

Roussillon,  roo-sel-  or  -se-voN',  AI. 
Routchouk,  rdot-shook',  AI. 
Routledge,  rut'lij,  AI. 

Roveredo,  ro-va-ra'do  ;  in  G.  Ro- 
vereith,  ro'ver-It',  AI. 

Rovigno,  ro-ven'yo,  AI. 

Rovigo,  ro-ve'go.  At. 

Rowan,  ro-an',  AI. 

Rowe,  ro,  AI. 

Rowley,  row 'It,  AI. 

Roxana,  roks-a'na,  C. 

Roxburgh,  roks'bur-rg,  At. 
Roxolani,  roks-o-la'ni,  C. 
Royer-Collard,  rwa-ya'kol-lar',  AI. 
Ruault,  re-o',  At. 

Rubellius,  ru-bel'li-us,  C. 

Rubi,  ru'bi,  C. 

Rubicon,  ru'bi-kon;  -bico, -ko,  C. 
Rubienus,  ru-bi-e'nus,  C. 

Rubigo,  ru-bi'go,  C. 

Rubini,  roo-be'ne,  At. 

Rubrenus,  ru-bre'nus,  C. 

Rubrius.  ru'bri-us,  C. 

Rubustini,  ru-bus-ti'ni,  C. 
Rucinates,  rus-i-na'tez,  C. 

Riickert,  rgk'kert,  At. 

Rudiae,  ru'di-e,  C. 

Rudiger,  rg'dig-gr,  AT. 

Rudini,  ru-di'ni,  C. 

Rudolstadt,  roo'dol-stat',  AI. 
Ruffini,  roof-fe'ne,  At 
Ruffinus,  ruf-fi'nus,  C. 

Rufillus,  ru-fil'lus,  C. 

Rufinus,  ru-fi'nus,  C. 

Rufius,  ru'fi-us,  C. 

Rufus,  roo'fus,  B.,  C.,  and  M. 
Rtigen,  rg'gen,  AI. 

Rugii,  ru'jt-T,  C. 

Ruhamah,  roo'ha-md,  B. 

Ruhl,  rool,  AT. 

Ruhnken,  roon'ken,  At. 

Ruhr  :  same  as  Roer,  AI. 

Rumah,  roo'ma,  B. 

Rumelia  :  same  as  Roomelia,  At. 


Rum-Ili :  same  as  Room-Elee,  At 
Rumina,  ru'mi-  or  ru-mi'na,  V. 
Ruminus,  ru-mi'nus,  C. 

Runcina,  run-si'na.  C. 

Rupilius,  ru-piKi-us,  C. 

Ruppin,  r<Jop-pen',  At. 

Ruremonde  :  same  as  Roekmonde, 
At 

Ruscino,  rus-si'no,  G. 

Rusells,  ru-sel'le,  C. 

Rusellani,  ru-sel-la'ni,  C. 

Rusina,  ru-si'na,  C. 

Ruspina,  rus'pi-na  or  rus-pi'na,  C. 
Ruspinum,  rus-pi'num,  C. 

Russia,  rush'T-a  or  roc/sht-a,  At. 
Rustam  or  Roustem,  roos'tum,  At 
Rustchuk  or  Rusezuk :  same  as 
Roostchook, At 
Rusticus,  rus'ti-kus,  C. 

Ruteni,  ru-te'ni,  V. 

Rutgers,  rut'ggrz,  At 
Ruth,  rooth,  B. 

Rutheni,  ru-the'ni,  C. 

Rutherford,  rutii'gr-fgrd,  At 
Rutherglen,  rutii'gr-glen  or  rug'- 
len,  At. 

Ruticlei,  ru-ti-kle'i,  C. 

Rutila,  ru'ti-la;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 
Rutilius,  ru-til'i-us,  C. 

Rutuba,  ru'tu-ba,  C. 

Rutuli,  ru'tu-ll,  C. 

Rutupae,  ru'tu-pe,  C. 

Rutupiae,  ru-tu'pi-e,  C. 

Rutupinus,  ru-tu-pi'nus,  C. 
Ruysbroek,  rois' brook,  AI. 

Ruysch  or  Ruisch,  roisk,  At 
Ruysdael  or  Ruisdael,  rois'dal,  AI. 
Rysbrack,  ris'briik,  At. 

Ryswick,  riz'wik;  in  D.  lts'vik, 


s. 


Saa  de  Miranda,  sa-da-me-riin'da, 
AI. 

Saadi :  see  Sadi,  At 
Saale,  sa'lg,  At 
Saar,  stir  ;  in  F.  Sarre,  sar,  At 
Saarbriick,  sar'brek,  or  Saarbruck- 
en,  sar-br<56k'n,  At 
Saardam,  sar'diim:  same  as  Z  a  ax- 
dam,  At 

Saarlouis,  sar-loo'is,  At. 

Saavedra,  sa-ved'ra,  At. 

Saba,  sa'ba;  -bae,  -be,  C. 

Sabacon,  sab'a-kon,  C. 

Sabacthani.  sa-bak-tha'ni,  B. 
Sabadibae,  sab-a-di'be,  C. 

Sabaei,  sa-be'i,  C. 

Sabagena,  sab-a-je'na,  C. 

Sabaoth,  sab'a-  or  sa-ba_^oth,  B. 
Sabarbares,  sa-bar'ba-rez,  C. 
Sabaria,  sa-ba'ri-a,  C. 

Sabat,  sa'bat,  B. 

Sabate,  sa-ba'te,  C. 

Sabateas,  sab-a-te'as;  -us,  -us,  B. 
Sabatier,  sa-bii-te-a',  At 
Sabatini,  sab-a-ti'ni,  C. 

Sabatus,  sab'a-tus,  B. 

Sabazia,  sa-ba'zhi-a;  -zius,  -zhi-us, 
C. 

Sabban, sab'ban,  B. 

Sabbatha,  sab'ba-tha,  C. 
Sabbatheus,  sab-ba-the'us,  B. 
Sabbeus,  sab-be'us,  B. 

Sabdi,  sab'di,  B. 

Sabeans,  sa-be'anz,  B. 

Sabella,  sa-bel'lii;  -li,  -li;  -luaj  -lus, 


Sabi,  sa'bi ;  -bie,  -bi-e,  B. 
Sabidius,  sa-bid'i-us,  C. 
Sabina,  sa-bi'nd;  -ni, -ni;  ■ 
C. 


•mis,  -nus, 


Sabine,  sa-ben',  also  sab'in,  AI. 
Sabinianus,  sa-bin'i-a'nus,  C. 
Sabira,  sa-bi'ra,  C. 

Sabis,  sa'bis,  C. 

Sablones,  sab-lo'nez,  C. 


Saboci,  sa-bo'si,_C. 

Sabores,  sa-bo'rez,  C. 

Sabota,  sab'o-ta,  C. 

Sabracae,  sab'ra-se,  C. 

Sabrata,  sab'ra-ta,  C. 

Sabrina,  sa-bri'na,  C. 

Sabta,  -tah,  sab'ta,  B. 

Sabtecha,  -chah,  sab'te-kA,  B. 
Sabula,  sab'u-la,  C. 

Sabura,  sab'u-ra,  V. 

Saburanus,  sab-u-ra'nus,  C. 

Sabus,  sa'bus,  C’. 

Sac,  sawk,  C. 

Sacadas,  sak'a-das,  C. 

Sacae,  sa'se,  C.  *' 

Sacapene,  sak-a-pe'ne,  C. 

Sacar,  sa'kiir,  B. 

Sacassani,  sak-as-sa'ni,  C. 
Sacassene,  sak-as-se'ne,  C. 
Sacastene,  sak-as-te'ne,  C. 
Saccheni,  sak-ke'ni,  C. 

Sacchetti,  siik-ket'te,  AI. 

Sacchi,  siik'ke,  AI. 

Saccopodes,  suk-kop'o-dez,  C. 
Sacer,  sa'sgr,  C. 

Sachalitae,  sak-a-li'te;  -tes,  -tez,  C. 
Sacheverell,  sa-chev'er-1,  At 
Sachsen,  siik'sn,  =  Saxony;  S.-Al- 
tenburg,  -aKtn-bocirg,  =  Saxe-A. 
At 

Sachsenhausen,  siik'sn-how/zn,  AI. 
Sachsenheim,  sak'sn-hlm.  At 
Sackatoo,  Sackatou,  or  Sakatu,  sak- 
a-too',  At 
Saco,  saw'ko,  AI. 

Sacrani,  sa-kra'ni,  C. 

Sacrator,  sa-kra'tor,  C. 

Sacrone,  sak'ro-ne,  C. 

Sacy,  sa-se',  At 
Sadacora,  sa-dak'o-ra,  C. 

Sadagena,  sad-a-je'na,  C. 

Sadales,  sad'a-lez,  C. 

Sadamias,  sad-a-mi'as,  B. 

Sadas,  sa'das,  B. 

Saddeus,  sad-de'us,  B. 

Sadduc,  sad'duk,  B. 

Sadducees,  sad'du-sez,  B. 

Sadoc,  sa'dok,  B. 

Sadocus,  sad'o-kus,  C. 

Sadyattes,  sa-di-at'tez,  C. 

Ssedene,  se-de'ne,  C. 

Saegimerus,  sej-i-me'rus,  C. 
Saetabis,  set'a-bis,  C. 

Saga,  sa'ga,  At. 

Sagadahoc,  sag/a-da-hok',  AI. 
Sagalassus,  sag-a-las'sus,  C. 
Sagana,  sag'a-na,  C. 

Sagapola,  sa-gap'o-la,  C. 

Sagaris,  sag'a-ris,  C. 

Sagaritis,  sag-a-ri'tis,  C. 

Saghalien  or  Sakhalien,  sag-  or  sak- 
hal'I-en,  At. 

Saginaw,  sag'i-naw,  AI. 

Sagitta,  sa-jit'ta,  C. 

Saguenay,  sag-g-na',  At 
Saguntinus,  sag-un-ti'nus,  C. 
Saguntum,  sa-gun'tum,  C. 
Sanadutha,  sa-lia-du'tha,  B. 
Sahara,  sa-hii'ra  or  sa'ha-ra,  At 
Saida,  si'da,  or  Sidon,  si'don,  At 
Saigon,  si-gon',  or  Saigong,  si-gong: 

same  as  Looknooee,  At 
Saint- Arnaud,  sax-tar-no'.  At 
St.  Bernard,  senjt-bgr'nard,  AI. 
Saint-Cyr,  saN-ser',  At. 

St.  Denis,  saN-d’ne,  AI. 

Saintes,  saxt,  At. 

Saint-Evremond,  saN-tav’r-nio.Nd'. 
AI. 

Saint-Hilaire,  saN-te-lar',  AI. 
Saintine,  s&N-ten',  AI. 

Saint-John,  sent'jon  or  sin'jin,  AI. 
Saint-Just,  s&n-z  boost',  At. 

Saint  Leger,  sil'lin-jgr,  AI. 
Saint-Martin,  shN-mar-taN',  At. 
Saintonge,  saN-toNzh',  At. 
Saint-Pierre,  sent-per'  or  s&N-pe- 
ar',  At. 

Saint-Simon,  sent-si'mun  or  san-se- 
ino.N',  At. 


&m,  fame,  far,  pass  or  operd,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  tgrin  ;  tn,  Tee  ;  Sdd,  tone,  or ; 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  //,  Hindoo ;  AI,  Modern  ;  At,  Norse.  [See  p.  G!)2.] 
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Sals,  sa'is,  C. 

Sait*,  sa-i'te,  C. 

Saiva,  ti'va.,  H. 

Sakhalien.  sak-hal'i-en,  if. 

Sala,  sa'lu,  B.  and  C. ;  also  -lah,  -Id, 


B. 

Salaceni,  sal-a-se'ni,  C. 

Salacia,  sa-la'shi-il,  C. 

Saladillo,  sa-lii-dSl'yo,  if. 

Saladin,  sal'a-din ;  in  Arab.  Salah 
ed-Din,  sil-liEed-den',  if. 

Salado,  sa-lii'do,  if. 

Sal*menes,  sa-lem'e-nez,  C. 
Salagisa,  sal-a-ii'sa,  C. 

Salamanca,  sa[-a-mai]k'a  or  sii-lii- 
mang'kii,  if. 

Salambina,  sal-am-bi'na,  C. 
Salamborea,  sal'am-bo-re'a,  C. 
Salamina,  sal-a-mi'na;  -nus,-nus,C. 
Salaminia,  sal-a-min'Y-a;  -ii,  -Y-Y,  C. 
Salamis,  sal'a-mis,  B..  C.,  and  if. 
Salapia,  sa-la'pY-a;  -pia,  -pT-e,  C. 
Salapinl,  sal-a-pi'ni,  C. 

Salapitani,  sal'a-pi-ta'ni,  C. 
Salaria,  sa-la'ri-a,  C. 

Salasadai,  sal-a-sad'a-i,  B. 

Salassi,  sa-las'si,  C. 

Salathiel,  sa-la'thi-el,  B. 

Salcah,  -chah,  sal'ka,  B. 

Saldanha,  sal-diin'yii,  if. 

Salduba,  sal-du'ba,  C. 

Saleius,  sa-le'yus,  C. 

Salem,  sa'lem;  -lim,  dim,  B. 

Saleni,  sa:le'ni,  C. 

Salentini,  sal-en-ti'ni,  C. 

Salerno,  sa-ler'no;  in  It.  bii-ler'no, 
if. 


Salernum.  sadCr'num,  C. 

Sales,  sii'les,  if. 

Salford,  sawl'ierd  or  saw'ferd,  .If. 
Salganeus,  sal-ga'ne-us  or  sal'ga- 
nhs,  C. 

Salia,  sa'IY-a;  -lii,  -1Y-T,  C. 

Saliaris,  sa-li-a'ris,  C. 

Salieri,  sa-le-a're,  if. 

Salim,  sa'lim,  B. 

Salina,  in  U.  S.  sd-li'nd  ;  tn  Sp. 

Amer.  siide'na,  M. 

Salina,  sa-li'ne,  C. 

Salinator,  sal-i-na'tor,  C. 

Saline,  sd-len',  M. 

Salisbury,  sawlz'bCr-T  :  same  as 
New  Sarum,  M. 

Salius,  sa'li-us,  C. 

Sallai,  sal'la-i,  B. 

Sallu,  sal'lu,  B. 

Sallum,  sal'lum,  B. 

Sallumus,  sal-lu'nius,  B. 

Sallustius,  sal-1  us'ti-us,  C. 

Salm,  siilm,  M. 

Salma,  mah,  sal'ma,  B. 

Salmacis,  sal'ma-sis,  C. 
Salmanasar,  sal-nmn-a'sar,  B. 
Salmasius,  sal-ma'zhi-us:  same  as 
Saumaise,  M. 

Salmeni,  sal-me'ni,  C. 

Salmon,  sal'mon,  B. 

Salmone,  sal-nio'ne,  B.  and  C. 
Salmoneus,  sal-mo'ne-us  or  -nils,  C. 
Salmonis,  sal-mo'nis,  C. 

Salmus,  sal'mus,  C. 

Salmydessus,  sal-nii-des'sus,  C. 
Salo,  sa'lo,  C. 

Salodurum,  sal-o-du'rum,  C. 

Saloe,  sal'o-e,  C. 

Salom,  sa'lom,  B. 

Salome,  sa-lo'me,  B.  and  C. 
Salomon,  sal'o-mon,  C. 

Salon,  sa'lon,  C. 

Salona,  sa-lo'na,  C. ;  sa-lo'nii,  M.  ; 
-na,-ne,  C. 

Salonea,  sal-o-ne'd,  C. 

Salonica,  sal-o-ne'ka,  or  Selaniki, 
sel-a-ne'ke,  M. 

Salonina,  sal-o-ni'na;  -nns,  -nus,C. 
Salonius,  sa-lo'ni-us,  C. 

Salop,  sa'lup :  same  as  Shropshire, 


M. 

Salpinas,  sal-pi'nas,  C. 
Saltieta,  sal-shi-e'te,  C. 


Saltillo,  sal-tel'yo  or  -te'yo,  M. 
Saltuares,  sal-tu-a'rez,  C. 
Saltzburg,  sawlts'bCrg,  or  Salz¬ 
burg,  siilts'bdbrg,  M. 

Salu,  sa'lu  ;  -lum,  dum,  B. 

Saluzzo,  sa-loot'so,  M. 

Salvador,  siil-va-dor',  M. 

Salvandy,  sal-vOx-de',  M. 

Salverte,  sal-vCrt',  M. 

Salvia,  sal'vi-a;  -vius, -vi-us,  C. 

|  Salviati,  sal-ve-a'te,  M. 

Salvidienus,  sakvid-i-e'nus,  C. 
Salwin,  sal-win',  or  -wen,  -wen', 

!  M. 

Salyes,  sa'li-ez,  C. 

Salzburg  :  see  Saltzruro,  if. 

|  Salzwedel,  siilts-va'dl,  if. 

Samael,  sam'a-el,  B. 

Samagoras,  sa-mag'o  ras,  C. 
Samaias,  sa-ma'yas,  B. 

Samana,  sd-ma-na',  if. 

Samarcand,  sam-ar-kand',  if. 
Samaria,  sa-ma'rl  a,  B. ;  sam-a- 
ri'a,  C. 

Samarita,  sam-a-ri'td,  C. 

Samaritan,  sa-m&r'i-tan,  B. 
Samarobriva,  sam'a-ro-bri'vd,  C. 
Samatus,  sam'a-tus,  B. 

Sambethe,  sam-be'the,  C. 

Same,  sa'me,  C. 

Sameas,  sa'mc-as,  C. 

Sameius,  sa-mc'yus,  B. 

Sameni,  sa-me'ni,  C. 

Samgar-nebo,  sam-giir-ne'bo,  B. 
Sami,  sa'mi ;  -mis,  -mis,  />’. 

Sarnia,  sa'mY-a  ;  -mius,  -mt-us,  C. 
Samisat,  sa-mc-siit',  if. 

Samlah,  sam'la,  B. 

Sammus,  sam'mus,  B. 

Samnita,  sam-ni'tc;  -tea,  -tez,  C. 
Samnium,  sam'ni-um,  C. 

Samoa,  sa-mo'a,  if. 

Samogitia,  sam-o-jish'i-d,  if. 
Samolas,  sam'o-las,  C. 

Samonas,  sa-mo'nas,  C. 

Samonium,  sa-mo'ni-um,  C. 

Samos,  sa'mos,  B.,  C.,  and  if.  ;  in 
Turkish ,  Soosam,  soo-siini'. 
Samosata,  sa-mos'a-ta,  C. 

Samoset,  sam'o-set,  if. 

Samothrace,  sam-o-thra'se ;  -ces, 
-sez,  C. 

Samothracia,  sam-o-thra'shi-a,  B.  J 
and  C. 

Samothraki,  sil'nio-thrii^ke,  or 
Samothrace,  sam-o-thras',  if. 
Samothrax,  sam'o-thraks,  C. 
Samoyede,  sain-oi-ed',  or  -ed,  -£d', 

Sampsames,  samp'sa-mez,  B. 
Sampsira,  samp-si'ra,  C. 

Samson,  sam'sun,  B. 

Samsoon,  -sun,  or  -soun,  sani-sdon', 
M. 

Sam-Tiago,  sown-te-ii'go,  or  San 
Thiago,  san-te-ii'go,  if. 

Samuel,  sam'u-el,  B. 

Samus,  sa'mus,  C. 

Sana,  sa'na,  C. 

Sanaa  or  Sana,  sa-nii',  if. 
Sanabassar,  san-a-bas'sar,  B. 
Sanabassarus,  san-a-bas'sa-rus,  B. 
Sanadon,  sa-na-dox',  if. 

San  Antonio,  san-an-to'ni-o  ,  S.  A. 

de  Bexar,  -da-ba-har',  if. 

Sanasib,  san'a-sib,  B. 

Sanates,  sa-na'tez,  C. 

San  Augustine,  san-aw'gus-ten',  if. 
Sanballat,  san-bal'lat,  B. 

San  Bartolome,  6an-bar-to-lo-ma', 
M. 

San  Bias,  siin-blas',  it. 

San  Buenaventura,  san-bwa'na- 
ven-too'rii,  if. 

Sanches,  san'cheth,  M. 
Sanchoniathon,  san'ko-nl'arthon  or 
-nY-a'thon,  (J. 

Sand,  sand  or  r5n,  if. 

Sandacus,  san'da-kus,  C. 

Sandaleon,  san-dade'on,  C. 


Sandaliotis,  san'da-li-o'tis,  C. 
Sandalium,  san-da'li-um,  C. 

San  Diego,  san-de-a'go,  if. 

Sandion,  san-di'onLG'. 

Sandoces,  san-do'sez,  C. 

Sandomier  or  -mir,  san-do-mer',  if. 
Sandoval,  san-do-viil',  if. 
Sandrocottus,  san-dro-kot'tus,  C. 
Sandwich,  sand'wich,  it. 

Sandys,  san'dis  or  sandz,  if. 

Sanea,  sa-ne'A,  or  -nia,  -ni'a,  C. 
San  Felipe,  san-fa-le'pa,  or  San 
Philip,  -til'ip,  ,1/. 

San  Fernando,  san-fer-niin'do,  if. 
San  Francisco,  san-fran-sis'ko  or 
siin-fran-ses'ko,  if. 

Sangala,  san'ga-la,  C. 

Sangamon,  sang'ga-mon,  if. 
Sangarius,  san-ga'ri-us,  C. 

Samdea,  san-i-de'a,  or  -dia,  -di'a, 

C. 


Sanisene,  san-i-se'ne,  C. 

San  Joaquin,  san-bo-ii-ken',  if. 

San  Jose  del  Parral,  san-lio-sa'del- 
par-ral',  if. 

San  Juan,  san-ju'an;  in  S/>.  siin- 
hoo-an'  or  -hwan'. —  S.  J.  de  la 
Frontera,  -da-la-fron-ta'ra.  —  S.  J. 
de  Ulua,  -da-oo-ldo'a,  or  Uloa,  -do- 
lo'ii,  if. 

San  Luis,  (in  Texas),  san-loo'is  ;  S. 
L.  de  Potosi,  san-loo'is  (in  Sp. 
-loo-es)  -da-po-to-sc',  if. 

San  Marino,  siin-ma-re'no,  if. 
Sanmicheli,  6an-mc-ka'le,  if. 
Sannazaro,  siin-nad-za'ro,  if. 
Sannio,  san'ni-o,  C. 

Sannyrion,  san-nir'i-on,  C. 

San  Patricio,  san-pa-tris'se-o,  if. 
Sanqualis,  san-kwa'lis,  C. 

San  Salvador,  san-sal-va-dor',  if. 
Sansannah,  san-san'na,  B. 

Sanson,  s6n-son',  if. 

Sansovino,  siin-so-ve'no,  if. 

Santa  Barbara,  siin'ta-bar'ba-ra,  if. 
Santa  Cruz^  san'ta-kroos  ;  in  Sp. 
san'tii-krooth,  or  St.  Croix,  sent- 
kroi',  if. 

Santa  Fe,  san'ta-fe  ;  in  Sp.  san'tii- 
fa,  if. 

Santa  Maria,  san'ta-ma-re'ii,  if. 
Santa  Marta,  siin-ta-mar'ta,  if. 
Santa  Maura,  san'ta-maw'ra  or 
san'tii-mow'ra,  if. 

Santander,  san-tau'd5r;  m  Sji.  siin- 
tan-dar',  if. 

Santa  Rosalia,  san'ta-ro-sii-le'a,  if. 
Santarem,  san-tii-reN',  if. 

Santee,  san-te',  if. 

San-Thiago  :  see  Sam-Tiago,  M. 
Santiago  de  Compostela,  san-te-ii'- 
go-da-kom-pos-ta'lii,  if.  —  S-  de 
Cuba,  -ku'ba  or  -koo'bii,  if. 
Santillana,  san-tel-ya'nii,  if. 
Santones,  san'to-nez  ;  -ni,  -in, 
Santonicus,  san-ton'i-kus,  C. 
Santorini,  san-to-re'ne,  or  Santo- 
rin,  siln-to-ren',  if. 

Santos,  siin'tos,  if. 

Saoce,  sa-o'se;  -sis,  -sis,  C. 
Saocoras,  sa-ok'o-ras,  C. 

Saon,  sa'on,  C. 

Saone,  son,  if. 

Saonnesus,  sa-on-ne'sus,  C. 

Saotes,  sa-o'tez;  -tis,  -tis,  C. 

Sapai  or  -pei,  sa-pe'i ;  -phai,  -fe'i, 

Saph,  saf,  B. 

Sapharus,  saf'a-rus,  C. 

Saphat,  sa'fat,  B. 

Saphatias,  saf-a-ti'as,  B. 

Sapheth,  sa'feth,  B. 

Saphir,  saf'ir,  B. 

Sapirene,  sap-i-re'ne,  C. 

Sapires,  sa-pi'rez,  C. 

Sapor,  sa'pbr,  C. 

Sapores,  sa-po'rez,  C. 

Sappharita,  saf-fa-ri'te,  C. 
Sapphira,  saf-fi'ra,  B. 

Sappho,  saf'fo,  C. 


siln,  cflbe,  full  :  iruxin,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil  ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxbox,  cliair,  get. 
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Sappinia,  sap-pin'i-a,  C\ 

Sara,  sa'ra,  B. 

Sarabat,  sii-rii-bat' :  same  as  IIer- 
mus,  31. 

Sarabias,  s&r-a-bi'as,  B. 

Saracene,  s&r-a-se'ne;  -ni,  -ni,  C. 
Saracori,  sa-rak'o-ri,  C. 

Saragossa,  s&r-a-gos'sa  ;  in  Sp.  Za¬ 
ragoza,  tha-rii-go'tha,  31. 

Sarah,  sa'ra,  B. 

Sarai,  sa'ra,  B. 

Saraia,  -ah,  sftr-a-i'a,  B. 

Saraias,  sa-ra'yas,  B. 

Saramel,  s&r'a-mel,  B. 

Saramene,  sSr-a-me'ne,  C. 

Saranac,  s&r-a-nak',  31. 

Saranges,  sa-ran'jez,  C. 

Sarapani,  sSr-a-pa'ni,  C. 

Sarapeum,  sar-a-pe'um,  C. 

Saraph,  sa'raf,  B. 

Sarapis,  sa-ra'pis,  C. 

Sarasa,  s&r'a-sa,  C. 

Saraspades,  sa-ras'pa-dez,  C. 
Sarasvati,  s&r-as-vat'e,  II. 

Saratof  or  Saratow,  s&r-a-tof',  31. 
Saratoga,  s&r-a-to'ga,  31. 

Saravus,  sa-ra'-  or  sfir'a-vus,  C. 
Sarawan,  s&r-a-wawn',  31. 
Sarchedonus,  siir-ked'o-nus,  B. 
Sardanapalus,  siir'dan-a-pa'lus,  C. 
Sardene,  sar-de'-  or  siir'de-nc,  C. 
Sardeon,  sar'de-on,  C. 

Sardeus,  sar-de'us,  B. 

Sardiates,  siir-di-a'tez,  C. 

Sardica,  sar'di-ka,  C. 

Sardinia,  sar-din'i-a,  C.  and  3t. ;  in 
It.  Sardegna,  sar-dCn'vii,  or  siir- 
dan'yii,  M. 

Sardis,  sar'dis,  Z?. 

Sardites,  sar'ditz,  B. 

Sardones,  siir'do-nez,  C. 
Sardonicus,  sar-don'i-kus,  C. 
Sardonyx,  siir'do-  or  sar-do'nilcs, 

c* 

Sardopatris,  siir-dop'a-tris,  C. 
Sarea,  sa're-a,  B. 

Saree  or  Sari,  sa-re',  31. 

Sarepta,  sa-rep'ta,  B. 

Sargarausene,  sar'ga-raw-se'ne,  C. 
Sargon,  sar'gon,  B. 

Sand,  sa'rid,  B. 

Sariusa,  sa-ri-u'sa,  C. 

Sarmatse,  sar'ma-te;  -tis,  -tis,  C. 
Sarmatia,  sar-ma'shi-a,  C. 
Sarmentus,  sar-men'tus,  C. 

Sarmia,  sar'mi-a,  C. 

Sarmiento,  sar-me-en'to,  31. 
Sarnacus,  sar'na-kus,  C. 

Sarneus,  sar-ne'us,  C. 

Saron,  sa'ron,  B.  and  C. 

Saronicus  Sinus,  sa-ron'i-kus-si'- 
nus,  C. 

Saronis,  sa-ro'nis,  C. 

Saros  or  Sarosch  (in  Hungary), 
sliii'rosh,  M. 

Saros  (in  Greece ),  sa'ros,  31. 
Sarothie,  prop,  -thi,  sa-ro'thY,  B. 
Sarpedon,  siir-pe'don,  C. 
Sarpedoneum,  sar'ped-o-ne'um,  C. 
Sarranates,  sSr-ra-na'tez,  C. 
Sarranus,  sfir-ra'nus,  C. 

Sarrastes,  sSr-ras'tez,  C. 

Sarro  or  Saar,  siir.  31. 

Sarsechim,  siir-se'kim,  B. 

Sarsina,  sar'si-na,  C.  _ 

Sarsinates,  sar-si-na'tez,  C. 

Sarsura,  sar-su'rii,  C. 

Sarthe,  sart,  31. 

Sartiges,  siir-tezh',  31. 

Saruch,  sa'ruk,  B. 

Saruena,  sfir-u-e'na,  _ 

Sarum,  sa'rum,  31. 

Sarunetes,  s&r-u-ne'tez,  C. 

Sasima,  sa-si'ma,  C. 

Saskatchawan,  sas-kach'a-wawn', 
31. 

Sason,  sa'son,  C. 

Sasones,  sas'o-nez,  C. 

Saspires,  sas-pi'rez  ;  -ri,  -ri,  C. 
Sasaanids,  sas-san'i-de,  C. 


Sassari,  siis'sa-re,  31. 

Sassina,  sas'si-na,  C. 

Sassula,  sas'su-la,  C. 

Sassumini,  sas-su-mi'ni,  C. 
Sataiieh,  sa-ta-le'a, :  same  as  Ada- 
lia,  31. 

Satan,  sa'tan,  B. 

Satanas,  sat'a-nas_,  C. 

Sataspes,  sa-tas'pez,  C. 
Sathrabuzanes ,  sath'ra-b  u-za ' ne z , 
B. 

Sati,  sat'e,  H. 

Satibarzanes,  sat'i-bar-za'nez,  C. 
Saticula,  sa-tik'u-la;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 
Satniois,  sat-ni'o-is,  C. 

Satraidae,  sa-tra'i-de,  C. 

Satrapea,  sat-ra-pe'a  ;  -peni,  -pe'- 
ni ;  -pia,  -pi'a,  C. 

Satrapes,  sat'ra-pez,  C. 

Satricani,  sat-ri-ka'ni,  C. 

Satricum,  sat'ri-kum;  -cus,  -kus,  C. 
Satropaces,  sa-trop'a-sez,  C. 

Satuas,  sat'u-as,  C. 

Satura,  sat'u-ra,  C. 

Satureius,  sat-u-re'yus,  C. 

Saturio,  sa-tu'ri-o,  (  '■ 

Saturnalia,  sat-er-na'li-a,  C. 
Saturnia,  sa-tSr'ni-a,  C. 
Saturnigena,  sat-er-nij'e-nd,  C. 
Saturninus,  sat-er-ni'nus,  C. 
Saturnius,  sa-ter'ni-us,  C. 

Saturnus,  sa-ter'nus,  C. 

Satyri,  sat'i-ri ;  -ron,  -ron;  -rus, -rus, 

Saufeius,  saw-fe'yus,  C. 

Saul,  sawl,  B. 

Sault  de  Sainte  Marie,  prop,  so-d?- 
saN-ma-re';  but  now  soo-scnt-ma'- 
rt,  3i: 

Saumaise,  so-maz',  31. 

Saumarez  or  Sausmarez,  saw'ma- 
rez,  31. 

Saunderson,  san'dSr-sun,  31. 
Saunitae,  saw-ni'te,  C. 

Saurin,  saw'rin;  in  F.  so-rSx',  31. 
Sauromatae,  saw-rom'a-te,  C. 
Saurus,  saw'rus,  C. 

Saussure,  so-sur'  or  -ser',  M. 
Sauterne  or  Sauternes,  so-tarn',  31. 
Sauvages,  so-viizh',  31. 

Sava,  sa'va,  31. 

Savannah,  sa-van'na,  31. 

Savaran,  sav'a-ran,  B. 

Savary,  sa-vii-re',  31. 

Save,  sav;  in  G.  Sau,  sow;  in  Hung. 

Szava,  sii'vb,  31. 

Savera,  sav-e'ra,  C. 

Savias,  sa'vi-as,  B. 

Savigliano,  sa-vel-ya'no,  31. 
Savignano,  sa-ven-ya'no,  31. 
Savigny,  sa-ven-ye',  31. 

Savile  or  Saville,  sav'il,  31. 
Savincates,  sav-in-ka'tez,  C. 

Savo,  sa'vo;  or  Savona,  -vo'nd,  C. 
Savonarola,  sa-vo-na-ro'laj  31. 
Savoy,  sav'oi  or  sa-voi';  in  It.  Sa- 
voia,  sa-vo'yii;  in  F.  Savoie,  sa- 
vwa',  31. 

Savus,  sa'vus,  C. 

Saxe  Altenburg,  saks-al'ten-burg; 
in  G.  Sachsen  Altenburg,  sak'- 
sen-al'ten-bd&rg,  31. 

Saxe  Coburg,  saks-ko'burg;  in  G. 

Sachsen  C.,  siik'sen-ko'bd&rg,  31. 
Saxe  Lauenburg,  saks-low'cn-burg 
or  -bdfirg,  31. 

Saxe  Meiningen,  saks-mi'ning-en, 
31. 

Saxe  Weimar,  saks-wi'mar;  in  G. 

Sachsen  W.,  sak'sen-vi'mar,  31. 
Saxones,  saks'o-nez,  C. 

Saxony,  saks'o-nt ;  in  G.  Sachsen, 
siik'sen,  31. 

Scaea,  se'a,  C. 

Scasva,  se'va,  C. 

Scaevola,  sev'o-ld,  C. 

Scaidava,  ska-i-da.'va,  C. 

Scalabis,  skal'a-bis,  C. 

Scaliger,  skal'i-jer,  31. 

Scalpium,  skal'pi-um,  C. 


Scamander,  ska-man'der,  C. 
Scamandria,  ska-man'dri-a,  C. 
Scamandr  odrice,  skani-an-d  rod 'ri¬ 
se,  C. 

Scamotas,  skam'o-tas,  C. 

Scamozzi,  skii-mot'se,  31. 

Scandea,  skan-de'a;  or  -dia,  -di'd, 

Scanderoon  or  Iskanderoon,  skan- 

or  is-kan/dEr-oon':  same  as  Alex- 
ANDRETTA,  31. 

Scandinavia,  skan-di-na'vi-a,  C.  Si 
31. 

Scania:  same  as  Skane,  q.  v. 
Scantilla,  skan-til'la,  C. 

Scantinia,  skan-tin'i-a:  -ius,  -i-us,C. 
Scaptesula,  slcap-tes'u-la,  or  -ten- 
sula,  -ten'su-la,  C. 

Scaptesyle,  skap-tes'i-le,  C. 
Scaptia,  skap'shi-a;  -tius,  -shi-us,  C. 
Scapula,  skap'u-la,  C. 
Scarborough,  skar'bre  or  skiir'bur* 
re,  31. 

Scardii,  skiir'di-i,  C. 

Scardona,  skiir-do'na,  C. 
Scarpanto,  skiir'pan-to,  31. 
Scarperia,  skar-pa-re'a,  31. 
Scarphea,  skar-ie'a;  -phia,  -fi'a,  C. 
Scarron,  ska-rox',  31. 

Scaurus,  skaw'rus,  C. 

Sceaux,  so,  C. 

Scedasus,  sed'a-sus,  C. 

Scelatiti,  sel-a-ti'ti,  C. 

Sceleratus,  scl-e-ra'tus,  C. 

Scenitse,  se-ni'te,  C. 

Sceva,  se'va,  B. 

Schaaf,  shiif,  31. 

Schadow,  slia'do,  31. 

Schaffhausen,  shiif-how'zn,  31. 
Schalken,  sliiil'ken,  31. 

Schamyl,  slia'mil:  same  as  Sn  amyl, 
3T» 

Schat-el-Arab:  same  as  Smatt-kit 
Arab,  q.  v.,  31. 

Schaumburg  Lippe,  showm'bdorg- 
lip'pe;  same  as  I^ippe  Sciiauex- 
burg,  31. 

Schedia,  ske'di-a:  -dius,  -di-us,  C. 
Scheele,  slrel;  in  Stc.  sha'le,  31. 
Scheffer,  shef'fer;  in  D.  skef'fer; 

in  F.  shef-far',  31. 

Scheldt,  skelt;  in  D.  Schelde,  skel'- 
de;  in  G.  Schelde,  sliel'dS;  in  F. 
Escaut,  es-ko',  31. 

Schelestadt,  shel-es-tad'  ;  in  G. 

shel'es-tiit,  31. 

Scheller,  shel'ler,  31. 

Schelling,  shel'ling,  31. 

Schemnitz,  shem'nits;  in  Hung.  Sel- 
mecz  Banya,  shel-mets'ban'vO,  31. 
Schenck,  skenk,  31. 

Schenectady,  ske-nek'ta-dt,  31. 
Scheria,  ske'ri-a,  C. 

Scherini,  ske-ri'ni,  C. 

Scherz,  sherts,  31. 

Schiavone,  ske-a-vo'na,  31. 
Schiavonetti,  ske-ii-vo-net'te,  31. 
Schidone,  ske-do'na,  M. 

Schiedam,  ske-diim',  31. 

Schiller,  shil'ler,  M. 
Schimmelpennink,  shim-mel-pen'- 
nink,  31. 

Schinkel,  shink'l,  31. 

Schiraz  or  Sheeraz,  slie-raz',  31. 
Schirvan  or  -wan:  same  as  Shir- 
van,  31. 

Schlegel,  slila'gel,  31. 
Schleirmacher,  shli'er-mak'gr,  31. 
Schleswig:  see  Sleswick,  31. 
Schlosser,  shlos'ser,  31. 

Schlozer,  shlgt'sSr,  31. 

Schmidt,  shmit,  31. 

Schnait,  shnlt,  31. 

Schneider,  shjii'der,  31. 

Schnorr,  shnor,  31. 

Schoa,  sho'a-  same  as  Shoa,7.  v.,31. 
Schoeneis,  ske-ne'is,  C. 

Schoeneus,  ske-ne'us  or  -nils,  C. 
Schoenitas,  ske-ni'tas,  C. 

Schcenus,  ske'nus,  C. 


lim,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  ice  ;  Qdd,  tSne,  6r ; 
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Schoharie,  sko-har're,  if. 

Scholl  or  Schoell,  shel,  J f. 

Scholz.  sholts,  M. 

Schomberg,  shotn'bSrg  ;  in  G. 
shorn' berg,  if. 

Schomburgk,  shorn 'bflbrk,  if. 
Schon  or  Schoen.  shfn,  .)/. 
Schbnbein,  shen'bln,  if. 
Schonbrunn  or  Schoenbrunn,  sh5n'- 
brdbn,  if. 

Schbnloin,  shSn'lln,  if. 

Schoodic.  skoo'dik,  if. 

Schooley’s  Mountain,  akoo'liz- 
mown'tiu,  if. 

Schooten,  sko'tn,  if. 

Schopenhauer,  sho'pen-how'Cr,  if. 
Schott,  shot,  if. 

Schouw,  skow,  if. 

Schowen,  skow'ven,  if. 

Schreiber,  shri'ber,  if. 

Schrevelius,  skre-ve'fi-us,  if. 
Schrader  or  Schrooder,  shr6'd£r, if. 
Schroon,  skroon,  if. 

Schubert,  shdo'bert,  if. 

Schultens,  skul'tens,  if. 

Schultz,  shdblts,  if. 

Schulze,  shoblt'se,  if. 

Schumacher,  shoo'ma-kCr,  if. 
Schumann,  shbo'man,  if. 

Schumla,  Shoomla,  or  Choumla, 
shooin' lii,  if. 

Schuyler,  ski'lgr,  if. 

Schuylkill,  skool'kil,  M. 

Schwarz,  shviirts,  if. 

Schwarzburg,  shwarts'bSrg  or 
shviirts'  boorg,  if. 

Schwarzenburg,  shwart'sen-b5rg  ; 

in  G.  svart'sn-bcrg,  if. 
Schwarzwald,  shvarts'viilt,  if. 
Schweidnitz,  shvit'nits,  if. 
Schweinfurt,  shvln'foort,  if. 
Schwerin,  shva-rcn',  if. 

Sciapodes,  si-ap'o-dez,  C. 

Sciathis,  si'a-tnisj  -thos,  -thos,  C. 
Scidro3,  si'dros,  C. 

Scigliano,  shel-ya'no,  if. 

Scifly,  sil'lY,  if. 

Scilurus,  si-lu'rus,  C. 

Scina,  she'nii,  if. 

Scinde  or  Sinde,  sind,  if. 
Scingomagus,  sin-goni'.  gua,  C. 
Scinis,  si'nis,  C. 

Scio,  si'o,  if. 

Scione,  si-o'ne,  C. 

Scioppiua,  shT-op'pi-us  ;  in  G. 

Schopp,  shop,  if. 

Scioto,  si-o'to,  if. 

Scipiadae,  si-pi'a-de;  -dos,  -dez,  C. 
Scipio,  sip'i-o,  C. 

Scira,  si'riii  -ras,  -ras,  C. 

Sciradium,  si-ra'di-um,  C. 

Sclritae,  si-ri'te;  -tia,  -tis,  C. 

Sciron.  si'ron,  C. 

Scironide3,  si-ron'i-dez,  C. 

Scirtonea,  sgr'to-nez,  C. 

Scirua,  si'rus,  C. 

Scituate,  sit'u-at,  if. 

Sclavonia,  skla-vo'ni-d,  if. 

Sclerias,  skle'ri-as,  C. 

Scolitaa,  sko-li'tas,  C. 

Scolopolia,  sko-lop'o-lis,  C. 

Scoloti,  skol'o-ti,  C. 

Scolua,  sko'lus,  C. 

Scombrasia,  skom-bra'zhi-d,  C. 
Scopas,  sko'pas,  C. 

Scopelianus,  sko'pe-li-a'nus,  C. 
Scopelinus,  skop-e-li'nus,  C. 
Scopeloa,  skop'e-los,  C. 

Scopium,  sko'pi-um  ;  -us,  -us,  C. 
Scopolura,  skop-o-lu'ra,  C. 

Scordisci,  skor-dis'sl  ;  -cae,  -se,  C. 
Scoresby,  skorz'bY,  if. 

Scotinus,  sko-ti'nus,  C. 

Scotland,  skot'land,  if- 
Scotodine,  skot-o-di'ne,  C. 

Scotussa,  sko-tus'sd,  C. 

Scougal,  skflb'el,  if. 

Scribe,  skreb,  if. 

Scribonia,  skri-bo'ni-d ;  -nlua,  -ni- 
us,  C. 


Scribonianua,  skri'bo-ni-a'nus,  C. 
Scuderi  or  Scudtry,  ske-da-re',  if. 
Scutari,  skoo'tii-re  ( near  Constanti¬ 
nople,  called  Iskoodak,  is-kdo- 
diir',  by  the  Turks;  alsoin  Albania, 
called  Iskandekleyau,  is-kan- 
dCr-e'yC),  if. 

Scydisea,  si-di'sez,  C. 

Scylace,  sil'a-sc,  C. 

Scylaceum,  sil-a-se'um,  C. 

Scylax,  si'iaks,  C. 

Scyllaeum,  sil-le'um,  C. 

Scylleroa,  sil'le-ros,  C. 

Scylliaa,  sil'li-as,  C. 

Scylurus,  si-lu'rus,  C. 

Scymnianua,  sim-ni-a'nus,  C. 
Scyppium,  sip'pi-um,  C. 

Scyraa,  si'ras,  C. 

Scyreia,  si-re'is,  C. 

Scyriades,  si-ri'a-dez,  C.  . 

Scyriaa,  sYr'i-as,  (A 
Scyritae,  si-ri'te,  C. 

Scyroclea,  sYr'o-klez,  C. 

Scyros,  si'ros,  C. 

Scyrpium,  sCr'pt-uni,  C. 

Scytale,  sit'a-le,  C. 
Scytalosagittipelliger,  si-tal'o-sa- 
jit'ti-pel'li-jer,  V. 

Scythae,  si'the,  C. 

Scytheni,  si-the'ni,  C. 

Scythes,  si'thez;  or  -tha, -tha,  C. 
Scythia,  sith'e-a,  C. 

Scythidea,  sith'i-dez,  C. 

Scythini,  si-thi'ni;  -nua,  -nus,  C. 
Scythometres,  sith-o-me'trez,  C. 
Scython,  si'thon,  C. 

Scythopolis,  si-thop'o-lis,  B.  andC. 
Scythopolitae,  sith'o-po-li'te,  C. 
Scythopolitana,  sith-o-pol'i-tanz,  B. 
Seara,  sa-a'rii :  same  as  Ciaka,  if. 
Seb,  seb,  E. 

Seba,  se'ba,  B. 

Sebago,  se-ba'go,  if. 

Sebasta,  se-bas'ta;  -te,  -te,  C. 
Sebaatea,  seb-as-te'd;  or  -tia,  -ti'd, 


Sebasteni,  seb-as-te'ni,  C. 
Sebastian,  Saint,  sent-se-bast'yun; 
in  S]>.  San  Sebastian,  siin-sc-biis- 
tc-iin',  if. 

Sebastiani,  sa-biis-te-a'ne,  if. 
Sebastopol :  see  Sevastopol,  if. 
Sebastopolis,  seb-as-top'o-lis,  C. 
Sebat,  se'bat,  B. 

Sebeda,  seb'e-dd,  C. 

Seber.dunum,  scb-cn-du'num,  C. 
Sebennytus,  seb-en-ni'tus,  C. 
Sebethis,  sc-be'this;  -thus,  -tlius,  C. 
Sebetos,  se-be'to6;  -tua,  -tus,  C. 
Sebinus,  se-bi'nus,  C. 

Sebosus,  sc-bo'sus,  C. 

Secacah,  sek'a-kd,  B. 

Secchia,  sek'ke-a,  if. 

Secela,  ses'edd,  C. 

Sechenias,  sek-e-ni'as,  B. 

Sechu,  se'ku,  B. 

Sectanus,  sek-ta'nus,  C. 
Secunderabad,  se-kun'dSr-ii-biid'.i/. 
Secundus>  se-kun'dus,  B. 

Sedecias,  sed-e-si'as,  B. 

Sedetani,  sed-e-ta'm,  C. 
Sediboniates,  sed'i-bo'ni-a'tez,  C. 
Sedigitua,  se-dij'i-tus,  C. 

Seditani,  sed-i-ta'ni,  or  -entani, 
-en'ta-ni,  C. 

Seduni,  se-du'ni,  C. 

Sedusii,  ee-du'shY-i,  C. 

Seevas  or  Sivas,  se'vas,  if. 

Seewah  or  Siwah,  se'wii,  if. 
Segesama,  se-jes'a-md,  C._ 

Segesta,  se-jes'ta;  -tea,  -tez,  C. 
Segestica,  se-jes'ti-ka,  C. 

Segetia,  se-jc'shi-a,  C. 

Segida,  se-ji'dd,  C. 
Segisama,_se-jis'a-md,  C 
Segneri,  san'ya-re,  if. 

Segni,  san'ye,  if. 

S3gobriga,  seg-o-bri'gd,  C. 
Segodunum,  seg-o-du'num,  C 
Segonax,  seg'o-naks,  C. 


Segontia,  se-gon'shi-d;  -tium,  -ehi- 
uni,  C. 

Segontiaci,  seg-on-ti'a-si,  C. 
Segorbe,  sa-gor'ba,  if. 

Segovia,  se-go'vi-d,  C. ;  in  Sp.  %h- 
go've-ii,  if. 

Segub,  se'gub,  B. 

S  guier,  sa-ge-a',  if. 

Seguntium,  se-gun'shi-um,  C. 

S  gur,  s::-gbbr',  if. 

Segusiani,  seg'u-sliY-a'ni,  C. 
SegusirJj  seg-u-si'ni,  C. 

Segusio,  se-gu'shi-o,  C. 

Seme,  san,  if. 

Seir,  s-e'cr,  B. 

Seirath,  se'i-rath,  B. 

Seisachthia,  se'i-sak-tlii'd,  C. 

Seius,  se'yus,  C. 

Sejanus,  se-ja'nus.  C. 

Sela,  -lah,  sc' la,  B. 
Sela-hammahlekoth,  se'ld-ham'nii- 
le'koth,  B\ 

Seldomus,  set-do'fnus,  ('. 

Sel6d,  se'ied,  B. 

Selemia,  sel-e-nii'd  ;  -as,  do,  B. 
Selemnus,  se-lem'nus,  C. 

Seler-e,  se-le'ne,  C. 

.  Seleucena,  sel-u-se'nd  ;  -ni,  -nl,  V. 

\  Seleucia,  se-lu'shY-d,  B. ;  scl-u-si'a. 
also  -cca,  -se'd,  C. 

Seleucidae,  se-lu'si-de,  C. 

Seleucis,  se-lu'sis,  C. 

Seleucobelus,  se'lu-ko-be'lus,  C. 
Seleucus,  se-lu'kus,  B.  and  C. 

I  Solgovae,  sel'go-ve,  C. 

Selimnus,  se-lun'nus,  C. 

Selinua,  se-li'-  or  sel'i-nus,  V. 

Selius,  se'li-us,  C. 

Sellasia,  sel-la'shi-d,  C. 

Selleia,  sel-le'is,  C. 

Selletse,  sel-le'te,  C. 

Selurus,  se-lu'rus,  C. 

Selymbria,  se-lim'bri-d,  C. 

Sem,  seni,  B. 

Semachiah,  seni-a-ki'd,  B. 

Semaiah,  sem-a-i'd,  B. 

Sembobitis,  sem-bo-bi'tis,  C. 
Semberritae,  scni-b5r-ri'te,  C. 
Sembritae,  seni-bri'tc,  C. 

Semei,  sem'e-i,  B. 

Semela,  seni'c-la  ;  -le,  -le,  C. 
Semellitani,  se-meFli-ta'ni,  C. 
Semellius,  sc-mel'li-ua,  B. 
Sementinus,  sem-en-ti'nus,  C. 
Semidei,  sc-mid'e-i,  C. 

Semigsetuli,  scni'i-je-tu'li,  C. 
Semigermani,  senFi-jCr-nm'ni,  C, 
Semigur.tus,  sem-i-gun'tus,  C. 
Semir.olea,  scm'i-ndlz,  if. 

Semiramia,  se-mir'a-mis,  C. 

Semis,  se'mis,  B. 

Semnones,  sem'no-nez,  also  sem- 
no'ncz.  C. 

Semnothei,  sem-no'the-i,  C. 

Semone3,  se-nio'nez,  C. 

Semonia,  se-mo'ni-a,  C. 

Sempach,  seni'piik,  if. 

Sempronia,  sem-pro'ni-d ;  -nlus, 
-ni-us,  C. 

Semurium,  se-mu'ri-um,  C. 

Sena,  se'nd,  C. 

Senaah,  se-na'a  or  sen'a-d,  B. 
Senator,  se-na'tor;  -tus,  -tus,  C. 
Seneca,  sen'e-kd,  C.  and  il. 

Senecio,  se-ne'slii-o,  C. 

Senogal,  scn-e-giil',  if. 

Senegambia,  sen-e-gam'bi-d,  if. 
Seneh,  se'nf1,  B. 

Senia,  se'nY-d,  C. 

Senir,  se'n5r,  B. 

Sonnaar,  sen-niir',  if. 

Sennacherib,  6en-nak'e-rib  or  sen- 
na-ke'rib,  B. 

Senones,  in  Gaul ,  sen'o-nez;  in 
Italy ,  ee-no'nez,  C. 

Sentinates,  sen-ti-nu'tSz,  C. 
Sentinum,  sen-ti'num;  -nua,  -nus, 
C. 

Sentius,  sen'shi-us,  C. 

Senuah,  se-nu'd,  B. 


sun,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fobt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 
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Georim,  se-o'rim,  B. 

Separi,  sep'a-ri,  C. 

Sepea,  se-pe'd,  C. 

Sephar,  se'fiir,  B. 

Sepharad,  sef'a-rad,  B. 
Sepharvaim,  sef-ar-va'im,  B. 
Sephar  vltes,  se'far-vltz,  B. 
Sephela,  se-fe'ld,  B. 

Sepias,  se'pi-as,  C. 

Seplasia,  6e-pla'shi-d,  C. 

Sepphoris,  sef'fo-ris,  C. 
Septempeda,  sep-tem'pe-dft,  C. 
Septemtrio,  sep-tem'tri-o,  C. 
Septemviri,  sep-tem'vi-ri,  C. 
Septimania,  sep-ti-ma'ni-d,  C. 
Septimius,  sep-tim'i-us,  C. 
Septimontium,  sep-ti-mon'shi-um, 
C. 


Septimuleius,  scp'ti-mu-le'yus,  C. 
Septimus,  sep'ti-mus,  C. 
Sepulveda,  sa-p  >ol'va-dii,  31. 
Sequana,  sek'wd-nd;  -ni,  -ni,  C. 
Setan,  ae'm,  B. 
geraiatf,  sgi-a-i'd,  B. 

Serajevo,  sa-ra-ya'vo  :  same  as  Hos- 
na-Serai,  31. 

Eerampore,  s£r-am-por',  or  poor, 
-poor',  31. 

Serang,  ser-ang'  =  Ceram,  31. 
Seranus,  se-ra'nus,  C. 

Serapeum,  sgr-a-pe'um,  C. 

Serapio,  se-ra'pi-o;  -pion,  -pi-on,  C. 
Serapis,  se-ra'pis,  C.  and  E. 
Serapium,  ser-a-pt'um,  C. 

Ser bonis,  sgr-bo'nis,  C. 

Serchio,  sSr'ke-o,  31. 

Sered,  se'red,  B. 

Serena,  se-re'nd,  C. 

Serenator,  sCr-e-na'td C. 
Serenianus,  se're-ni-a'nus,  C. 
Serenus,  se-re'nus,  C. 

Seres,  se'rez,  C. 

Sergei,  sgr'gel,  31. 

Sergestus,  sgr-jes'tus,  C. 

Sergia,  ser'ji-a,  C. 

Sergius,  sgr'ji-us,  B.  and  C. 

Sencus,  sgr'i-kus,  C. 

Seringapatam ,  ser-i  ng'  ga-pd-t  a  in  ', 


Seringham,  sgr-ing'gum,  31. 
Seriphus,  se-ri'fus,  C. 

Sermyla,  ser'mi-ld,  C. 

Seron,  se'ron,  B. 

Serranus,  sgr-ra'nus,  C. 

Serretes,  ser-re'tez,  C. 

Serreum,  sgr-re'um ;  -rhium,  -ri'- 
ura;  or  -rium,  -ri'um,  C. 
Serropolis,  sgr-rop'o-lis,  C. 
Sertorius,  sgr-to'ri-us,  C. 

Serug,  se'rug,  B. 

Servseus,  sgr-ve'us,  C. 

Servan,  St.,  saN-sgr-vg.v',  31. 
Servetus,  sgr-ve'tus;  in  Sj>.  Serve- 
do,  sor-va'do,  31. 

Servia,  Rgr'vt-i,  31. 

Servianus,  sgr-vi-a'nus,  C. 

Servilia,  sgr-vil'i-a  ;  -ius,  -i-us,  C. 
Servilianus,  ser/vil-i-a'nus,  C. 
Serviodurum,  sgr'vi-o-du'ruin,  C. 
Servius,  sgr'vi-us,  C. 

Se8ameni,  ses-a-me'ni,  C. 

Sesamura,  ses'a-nnnn;  -mus,  -mus, 

C. 


Sesarethus,  ses-a-re'thus,  C. 

8esia,  sil'se-a,  31. 

Sesis,  se'6i3,  B. 

Sesoosis,  ses-o-o'sis,  or  Sesosis,  se- 

so'sie,  C. 

Sesostris,  se-sos'tris,  C. 

Sesthel,  ses'thel,  B. 

Sestias,  ses'shT-aa  ;  -us,  -us,  C. 
Bestinates,  ses-ti-na'tez,  C. 

Sesuvii,  se-su'vi-i,  C. 

Setabis,  set'a-bis,  C. 

Seth,  seth,  B. 

Sethon,  se'thon,  C. 

Sethur,  se'thgr,  B. 

Setia,  se'shi-4,  C. 

Setlda,  set'i-dd,  C. 

Setidava,  eet-i-da'vi,  C. 


Setledge  or  Setlej,  set'lej :  same  as 
Sutledge,  31. 

Settia,  set-te'ii,  3f. 

Setuacotum,  set/u-a-ko'tum,  C. 
Setubal,  sa-too'biil,  or  Setuval,  sa- 
too'val :  same  as  St.  Ubes,  sent- 
Obz',  31. 

Seuthes,  su'thez,  C. 

Sevastopol  ( improp .  Sebastopol), 
sd-viis-to'pol  (not  se-vhs'-),  31. 
Severa,  se-ve'ra;  -rus,  -rus,  C. 
Severianus,  se've-ri-a'nus,  C. 
Severn,  sev'ern,  31. 

Sevier,  se-ver',  31. _ 

Sevignd,  sa-veu'va  or  sa-ven-va', 
31. 

Seville,  sev'il  or  se-vil';  in  Sp.  Se¬ 
villa,  aa-vel'ya,  31. 

Sevini,  se-vi'm,  C. 

Sevo,  se'vo,  C. 

Sgvre,  sev^r  or  sav’r,  31. 

Seward,  soo'Crd,  31. 

Sextia.  seks'shi-d;  -tius,  -shi-us,  C. 
Sextilia,  seks-til'i-a;  -ius,  -i-us,  C. 
Sextilis,  seks-ti'lis,  C. 

Seychelles,  sa-sliel',  31. 

\  Seyffarth,  zlf'iart,  31. 

\  Seymour,  se'mSr,  31. 

Sforza,  sl'ort'sii,  31. 

Shaalabbin,  sha-al-ab'bin,  B. 
Shaalbim,  sha-al'bim,  B. 
Shaalbonite,  slia-al'bo-nit,  B. 
Shaaph,  sha'af,  B. 

,  Shaaraim,  sha-a-ra'im,  B. 
Sliaashgaz,  sha-ash'gaz,  B. 
Shabbethai,  shab-beth'a-i,  Z>. 
Shachia,  shak'i-u,  B. 

Shaddai,  shad'da-i,  B. 

Shadrach,  sha'drak,  B. 

:  Shage,  sha'ge,  B. 

Shahabad,  sha'ha-bad',  31. 
Shaharaim,  sha-ha-ra'im,  B. 
Shahazimah,  sha-haz'i-ma;  -math, 
-math.  It. 

Shah  Jehan  or  Jahan,  sha-ja-hiin', 
31. 

Shakespeare.  Shakspeare,  or  Shak- 
spere,  shak'sper,  31. 

Shakovsky,  sha-kov'.skT,  31. 
Shalem,  slia'lem;  lim,  -lim,  B. 

I  Shalisha,  shal'i-sha,  B. 

Shallecheth,  sbal'le-keth,  B. 
Shallum,  shal'lum;  -lun,  -lun,  B. 
Shalmai,  shal'ma-i,  B. 

Shalman,  shal'nian,  B. 
Shalmaneser,  shal-ma-ne'zer,  B. 
Shama,  sha'ma,  B. 

Shamariah,  sham-a-ri'a,  B. 

Shamed,  sha'med,  B. 

Shamer,  sha'mgr,  B. 

Shamgar.  sham'giir,  B. 

Shamhuth,  sham'liuth,  B. 

Shamir,  sha'mgr,  B. 

Shamma,  -mah,  sham'ma,  B. 
Shammai.  sham'ma-i,  B. 
Shammoth,  sham'moth,  B. 
Shammua,  -ah,  sham-mu'a,  B. 
Shamo,  sha-mo',  31. 

Shamsherai,  sham-she-ra'i,_/t. 
Shamul  or  Shamoul,  sha-mool',  31. 
Shamyl  or  Schamyl,  sha'mii,  31. 
Shangh-Hai,  Chang-Hai,  or  Shang- 
Hae,  shang-hi',  31. 

Shapham,  sha'fam;  -fan,  -fan,  B. 
Shaphat,  sha'fnt,  It. 

Shapher,  sha'fgr,  B. 

Sharai,  shttr'a-i,  B. 

Sharaim,  sh&r'a-im,  B. 

Sharar,  sha'riir,  B. 

Sharezer,  sha-re'zgr,  B. 

Sharon,  shar'on,  B.  and  31. 
Sharuhen,  sha-ru'hen.  It. 

Shashai,  shash'a-i,  B. 

Shashak,  sha'shak,  B. 

Shatt-el-,  Schat-ul-,or  Chat-el-Arab, 
shat-el-a'riib,  31. 

Shaul,  sha'ul,  B. 

Shaveh,  sha've  ;  S.-Kiriathaim, 
-kTr'i-a-tha'im,  B. 

Shavsha,  shav'shd,  B. 


Shawangunk,  shong'gum,  3L 
Sheal,  she'al,  B. 

Shealtiel,  she-al'ti-el,  B. 

Sheariah,  she-a-ri'd,  B. 
Shear-jashub,  she-ar-ja'shub,  JS. 
Sheba,  -bah,  she'ba,'/*. 

Shebam,  she'bam,  B. 

Shebaniah,  sheb-a-ni'a,  B. 
Shebarim,  sheb'a-rim,  B. 

Sheber,  she'bgr,  B. 

Shebna,  sheb'na,  B. 

Sheboygan,  formerly  Cheboygan, 
j  she-boi'gan,  31. 

Shebuel,  sheb'u-el,  B. 

Shec-  or  Shechaniah,  shck-a-ni'd, 


Shechem,  she'kem,  B. 

Shedeur,  slied'e-er,  B. 

Sheeraz  or  Shiraz,  she-riiz'  or  she'- 
raz,  31. 

SheernesB,  slier-nes',  M. 

Shehariah,  she-ha-ri'd,  B. 

Sheil.  shel,  31. 

Shelah,  she'ld,  B. 

Shelanites,  shc'lan-Ttz,  B. 
Shelemiah,  shel-e-mi'd,  B. 

Sheleph,  she'lef,  B. 

Shelesh,  she'lesh,  B. 

Shelomi,  shcl'o-mi,  B. 

Shelomith,  shel'o-mith  ;  -moth, 
-moth,  B. 

Shelumiel,  she-lu'mi-cl,  B. 

Shem,  shem,  B. 

Shema,  she'ma,  B. 

Shemaah,  she-ma'a  or  shem'a-a, 

l J . 


Shemaiah,  sliem-a-i'a,  Ii. 
Shemariah,  shem-a-ri'a,  B. 
Shemeber,  shem'e-bgr,  B. 

Shemer,  she'mgr,  B. 

Shemida.  -dah,  shc-mi'dd,  B. 
Sheminith,  shem'i-nith,  B. 
Shemiramoth,  she-mir'a-moth,  B. 
Shemuel,  she-mu'el,  B. 

Shen,  shell,  B. 

Shenandoah,  shen-an-do'a,  31. 
Shenazar,  she-na'ziir,  B. 

Shenir,  she'nir,  B. 

Shepham,  she'fam,  B. 
Shephathiah,  slief-a-tlii'A,  B. 
Shephatiah,  shef-a-ti'd,  B. 

Shephi,  she'd;  -fo,  -fo,  B. 
Shephuphan,  she-fu'fan,  B. 
Sherah.  she'rd,  B. 

Sherard,  shgr'urd,  31. 

Sherebiah,  sher-e-bi'd,  B. 

Sheresh,  she'lesh,  li. 

Sherezer.  she-re'zgr,  B. 
Sherif-ed-Din  or  Cherif-ed-Din,  shg- 
re)ved-den',  31. 

Sheshach, she'shak,  B. 

Sheshai,  she'sha,  li. 

Sheshan,  she'shan,  B. 

Sheshbazzar,  shesh-baz'ziir,  B. 
Sheth,  sheth,  B. 

Shethar.  she'thar,  B. 
Shethar-boznai,  she  'thiir-boz'na-I, 
B. 


Sheva,  she'vd,  B. 

Shiawassee,  shi-a-wos'se,  31. 
Shibboleth,  shib'bo-leth,  B. 
Shibmah,  shib'ma,  B. 

Shicron,  shi'kron,  B. 

Shiggaion,  sliig-ga'yon,  B. 
Shigionoth.  shi-gi'o-noth,  B. 
Shinon,  shi'hon,  B. 

Shihor,  shi'hor  ;  S.-libnath,  -lib'- 
nath,  B. 

Shilhi,  shil'hi,  B. 

Shilhim,  shii'him,  B. 

Shillem,  shil'lem,  B. 

Shilo,  shi'lo,  B. 

Shiloah,  slii-lo'd,  B. 

Shiloh,  shi'lo,  B. 

Shiloni,  shi-lo'nT,  B. 

Shilonite,  shi'lo-  or  shi-lo'nlt,  B. 
Shilshah,  shil'shd,  B. 

Shimea,  -ah,  shim'e-d,  B. 

Shimeam,  shim'e-am,  B. 

Shimeath,  shim'e-ath,  B. 


dm,  fame,  far,  pdss  or  operd,  fare ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  Tee  ;  Odd,  tone,  or ; 

I>,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical  \  E,  Egyptian  ;  H,  Hindoo  ;  31,  Modern  ;  xY,  Norse.  [See  p=  G92.J 
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Shimei,  sliim'p-i,  /;. 

Shimeon,  shim'e-on,  II. 

Sliimhi,  shim'hi,  B. 

Shimi,  shi'mi,  II. 

Shimma,  shiin'mi,  B. 

Shimon,  shi'mon,  B. 

Shimrath,  shim'rnth,  B. 

Shimri,  shim'ri ;  -rith,  -rith,  II. 
Shimrom,  shim'rom  ;  -ron,  -run,  II. 
Shimron-meron,  shim'ron-me'ron, 
II. 

Shimshai,  shim'sha,  B. 

Shinab,  sni'nab,  B. 

Shinar,  shi'nar,  B. 

Shion,  shi'on,  II. 

Shiphi,  shi'fi,  B. 

Shiphmite,  shif'mit,  B. 

Shiphrah,  shif'ra,  B. 

Shiphtan,  shif'tan,  B. 

Shiras  :  same  as  Sheeraz,  M. 
Shirvan,  Schirwan,  or  Chlrvan, 
slier-  or  sher-viui',  M. 

ShiBha,  shi'sha  ;  -shak,  -shak,  B. 
Shishkof  or  Schischkow,  sliish- 
kof',  M. 

Shitrai,  shit'ra-i,  B. 

Shittim,  shit'tim,  B. 

Shiza,  slii'za,  B. 

Shoa,  -ah,  sho'a,  B. 

Shoa,  Schoa,  or  Xoa,  sho'a,  M. 
Shobab,  sho'bab,  II. 

Shobach,  sho'bak, B. 

Shobai,  sho'ba-i,  B. 

Shobal,  sho'bal,  IS. 

Shobek, sho'bek,  B. 

Shobi,  sho'bi,  B. 

Shocho,  -choch,  or  -co,  sho'ko,  B. 
Shoham,  sho'ham,  B. 

Shomer,  sho'mgr,  B. 

Shoomla,  Schumla,  or  Choumla, 
shoom'la,  M. 

Shooater,  Shuster,  Schuster,  or 
Chouster,  shoos'ter,  J/. 

Shophach,  sho'fak,  B. 

Shophan,  slio'fan,  B. 

Shoshannim,  slio-shan'nim,  B. 
Shoshonees,  sho-sho'nez,  M. 
Shrewsbury,  in  Mass.  shrooz'ber-Y; 

Eng.  slirooz'-  or  shroz'bCr-Y,  M. 
Shropshire,  shrop'sher,  M. 

Shua,  -ah,_shoo'a,  B. 

Shual,  shoo^al,  B. 

Shubael,  shoo'ba-el,  B. 

Shuham,  shoo'hnm,  B. 

Shuhite,  shoo'hit,  II. 

Shulamite,  shoo 'Jam -it,  B. 
Shumathites,  shoo'mnth-itz,  B. 
Shumla  :  same_as  Sitoomi.a,  M. 
Shunamite,  shoo'nam-tt,  II. 
Shunem,  shoo'nem,  B. 

Shuni,  shoo'ni ;  -nites,  -nitz,  B. 
Shupham,  shoo'fam,  B. 

Shuppim,  shup'pini,  B. 

Shur,  sh£r,  II. 

Shushan,  shoo'shan ;  S.-Eduth,  -e'- 
dutli,  B. 

Shuster  :  same  as_SnoosTER,  M. 
Shuthalhites,_shoo'thal-lntz,  B. 
Shutelah  shoo'the-la,  IS. 

Sia,  si':i,  B. 

Siaha,  si'a-hA,  B. 

Siam,  si-am'  or  se-am',  M. 

Siara,  Seara,  or  Ciara,  se-ii'rii,  M. 
Siba,  si'ba,  B. 

Sibbecai,  or  -chai.  sib'be-ka,  IS. 
Sibboleth,  sib'bo-leth,  B. 

Siberene,  sib-e-re'ne,  C. 

Siberia,  si-be'ri-a,  M. 

Siberis,  sib'e-ris,  C. 

Sibmah,  sib'ma,  IS. 

Sibraim,  sib'ra-irn,  B. 

Siburius,  si-bu'ri-us,  C. 

Sibuzates,  sib-u-za'tez,  C. 

Sibylla,  si-biKla,  C. 

SibyllinU8,  sib-il-li'nus, 

Sicambri,  si-kam'brT,  C. 

Sicambria,  si-kam'bri-A,  C. 

Sicani,  si-ka'ni  or  sik'a-ni,  C. 
Sicania,  si-ka'ni-a,  C. 

Sicanus,  si-ka'nus,  C. 


Sicard,  se-kiir',  M. 

Siccius,  sik'shi-us,  C. 

Sicelis,  sis'e-lis ;  Sicelides,  si-sel'i- 
dez,  C. 

Sicema,  si-se'tna  )  -mus,  -mils,  C. 
Sicenus,  si-se'nus,  C. 

Sichaeus,  si-ke'us,  C. 

Sichem,  si'kem,  IS. 

Sicilia,  si-sil'i-a,  C. 

Sicily,  sis'Y-11,  M. 

Sicinius,  si-sin'i-us,  C. 

|  Sicinus,  sis'i-nus,  C. 
j  Sickingen,  sik'king-en,  M. 

Sicoris,  sik'o-ris  ;  -rus,  -rus,  C. 
Siculi,  sik'u-li;  -lus,  -lug,  C. 

Sicyon,  sish'i-on,  IS.  and  (J. 

J  Sicyonia,  sish-i-o'ni-a,  (J. 

'  Sidacene,  sid-a-se'ne,  C. 

I  Siddim,  sid'dim,  B. 

Side,  si'de,  B. 

Sidele,  si-de'le,  C. 

Sidene,  si-de'ne  ;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
Sidero,  si-de'ro,  C. 

Sidetae,  si-de'te,  C. 

Sidiceni,  sid-i-se'ni ;  -cini,  -si'ni ; 

-cinum,  -si'num,  C. 

Sidmouth,  sid'muth,  M. 

Sidon,  si'don,  B.  and  C. 

Sidones,  si-do'nez  or  sid'o-nez,  C. 
Sidonians,  si-do'ni-anz,  IS. 

Sidonii,  si-do'nt-I,  C. 

Sidonis,  sid'o-nis  or  si-do'nis, 
Sidonius,  si-do'ni-us,  C. 

Sidusa,  si-du'sa,  C. 

Siebold,  ze'bolt,_,l/. 

Siegfried,  seg'fred,  N. 

Sienna,  in  It.  Siena,  se-a'nd,  M. 
Sierra,  se-er'rii ;  S.  Gorda,  -gor'd;! : 
S.  Leone,  -le-o'ne,  in  Sj>.  -la-o'- 
na ;  S.  Madre,  -mad'ra ;  S.  Mo- 
rena,  -mo-ra'uii  ;  S.  Nevada,  -na- 
va'dii,  M. 

Sieyes,  se-es',  se-a',  or  se-a-ya',  .1/. 
Siga,  si'ga,  C. 

Sigaeum,  si-je'nm,  C. 

Sigalion,  si-ga'li-on,  C. 

Sigel,  se'gel,  M. 

Sigeum,  svje'um,  C. 

Sigimerus,  sij-i-me'rus,  C. 
Sigionoth,  si-gi'o-notb,  B. 
Sigismund,  sij'is-mund,  M. 
Sigmaringen,  sig-m&r-ing'en,  M. 
Sigmund,  sig'mund,  N. 

Signia,  sig'ni-a,  C. 

Signinus,  sig-ni'nus,  C. 

Signy,  sig'nY,  jV. 

Sigourney,  sig'5r-nY,  M. 

Sigovesus,  sig-o-ve'sus,  C. 

Siguenza,  se-gwen'tha,  M. 
SiguloneSj  sig-u-lo'nez,  C. 

Sigunae,  sig'u-ne,  C. 

Sigurd,  se'gmird,  N. 

Sigynae,  si-ii'ne,  C. 

Sigyni,  si-ji'ni,  or  Sigynnae,  si-jin'- 
ne,  C. 

Sihon,  si'hon,  B. 

Sihor,  si'hor,  B. 

Sikokf  or  Sitkokf,  se-kokf',  or  Si- 
koke,  se-kok',  M. 

Sila,  si'la,  C. 

Silaceni,  sil-a-se'ni,  C. 

Silana,  si-la'na;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
Silarus,  sil'a-rus,  V. 

\  Silas,  si'las,  II. 

Sileni,  si-le'ni;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
Silesia,  si-le'shY-a  ;  in  G.  Schlesien, 
shla'ze-en,  M. 

Silicense,  sil-i-sen'se,  C. 

Silistria,  si-lis'tri-a,  M. 

Silius,  eil'i-us,  C. 

Silla.  sil'la,  C. 

Siloah,  si-lo'a  or  sil'o-A,  B. 

Siloam,  si-lo'am  or  sil'o-am,  B. 
Siloas,  si-lo'as,  IS. 

Siloe,  si-lo'e  or  sil'o-e,  B. 

Siloon,  sil'o-on,  C. 

Silpia,  sil'pi-a,  C. 

Silsilis,  sil'si-lis,  C. 

Silures,  si-lu'rez  or  sil'u-rez,  C. 
Silvanae,  sil-va'ne,  C. 


Silvanus,  sil-va'nus,  B.  and  O’. 
Silvestre,  sel-vcstr’',  .1/. 

Silvini,  su-vi'ni,  V. 

Silvius,  sil'vi-us.  O’. 

Simalcue,  si-mal-ku'e,  IS. 
Simangelus,  si-nian'je-lus,  C. 
Simbirsk  or  -beersk,  sim-bersk',  M. 
Simbrivius,  sim-briv'i-us,  or  -bru 
vius,  -bru'vi-us,  C. 

Simena,  si-me'ni,  C. 

Simeni,  sim'e-ni,  C. 

Simenus,  si-me'nus,  C. 

Simeon,  sim'c-on  ;  -eonites,  -Itz, 
IS. 

Simethus,  si-nie'thus,  C. 

Similis,  sim'i-lis,  C. 

Simmenthal,  sim'nien-tul',  M. 

'  Simmias,  sim'mi-as,  C, 

Simo.  si'mo,  C. 

Simois,  sim'o-is,  C. 

Simon,  si'mon,  B.  and  ('. 

Simone,  si-mo'ne,  V. 

Simonides,  si-mon'i-dez,  C. 
Simphero^pol  or  Simferopol,  sim-fgr- 

Simplicius,  sim-plish'i-us,  C. 
Simplon,  sim'plon;  m  F.  sAN-ploN', 

Simri,  sim'ri,  B. 

Simulus,  sim'u-lus,  C. 

Simus,  si'mus,  C. 
j  Simylus,  si'mi-lus,  C. 

I  Simyra,  sim'i-ra,  C. 

I  Sin,  sin,  IS. 

Sina,  si'na,  B. 

Sinai,  si'na  or  si'na -T,  B. 
Sinarthocles,  sin-iir'tho-klez,  C. 
Sinde  or  Scinde,  sYnd,  M. 

Sindhia,  sin'de-a,  M. 

Sindice,  sin'di-se.  O’. 

Sinera,  si-ne'ra,  C. 

Singapore,  sing'ga-por',  or  -poor, 
-poor',  M. 

'  Singara,  sin'ga-ra,  C. 

Singulones,  sin-gu-lo'nez,  C. 
Simgaglia,  se-n  e-gal  'yii,  M. 

Sinim,  si'nim,  IS. 

Sinis,  si'nis,  C. 

Simte,  sin'It,  B. 

Sinoe,  sin'o-e  ;  -ois,  -o-is,  C. 

Sinon,  si'non,  C. 

Sinonia,  si-no'ni-a,  O'. 

Sinonis,  si-no'nis,  C. 

Sinoob,  -noub,  -nob,  or  -nub,  se- 
noob',  M. 

Sinope,  si-no'pe,  C.  and  M. ;  in 
Turkish  Sinooi;,  q.  v. 

Sinopeus,  si-no'pe-us  or  -pus-,  C. 
Sinopis,  si-no'pis,  C. 

Sinoriz,  sin'o-riks,  C. 

Sinteis,  sin-te'is,  O'. 

Sintice,  sin-ti'se,  O’. 

Sintii,  sin'sliY-T,  C. 

Sinuessa,  sin-u-es'sa,  C. 
Sinuessanus,  sin'u-es-sa'nus,  C. 
Sion,  si'on,  B. 

Sioout,  Siout,  or  Siut,  sc-oot',  M. 
Siope,  si-o'pe,  ('.. 

Sioux,  soo  ;  in  F.  se-oo',  M. 
Siphmoth,  sif'moth,  IS. 

Sipontum,  si-pon'tum,  or  Sipus, 
si'pus,  O’. 

Sippai,  sip'pa,  B. 

Sipylene,  sip-i-le'ne,  C. 

Sipylus,  sip'i-lus,  O’. 

Sirach,  si'rak,  II. 

Sirah,  si'rd,  B. 

Sirbonis,  sir-bo'nis.  O’. 

Siredones,  si-red'o-nez,  C. 

Sirenes,  si-re'nez,  O'. 

Sirini,  si-ri'ni,  V. 

Sirion,  sir'i-on,  B. 

Siris,  si'ris,  C. 

Sirius,  sYr'i-us,  C. 

Sirmio,  s5r'mi-o  ;  -mium,  -nn-um,C'. 
Sirnides,  sfr'ni-dez,  C. 

Siromus,  si-ro'mus.  O’. 

Siropseones,  sYr-o-pe'o-nez,  C. 
Sisamai,  si-sam'a-i,  B. 

Sisamnes,  si-sam'nez,  C. 


sfin,  cQbe,  full ;  moon,  fd&t ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E ,  Egyptian  ;  IL  Hindoo ;  M ,  Modem  ;  N,  Norse.  fSee  n.  692.1 
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Sisapo.  sis'a-po,  G. 

Sisara,  sis'a-ra,  C. 

Siscia,  sis'shi-a,  G. 

Sisenna,  si-sen'na,  G. 

Sisera,  sis'e-ra,  B. 

Sisidona,  sis-i-do'na,  C. 

Sisi-  or  Sisygambis,  sis-i-gam'bis, 
C> 

Sisines,  sis'i-nSz,  C. 

Sisinnes,  si-sin'nez,  C. 

Sismondi,  sis-m5n'dT ;  in  It.  ses- 
mdn'de,  31. 

Sisopa,  si-so'pa,  C. 

Sistova,  sis-to'va,  or  Shtab,  slitab, 
31. 

Sisyphides,  si-sif'i-dez,  C. 

Sisyphus,  sis'i-fus  C. 

Sitacene,  sit-a-se'ne,  C. 

Sitalces,  si-tal'sez,  G. 

Sitheni,  si-the'ni,  C. 

Sithnides,  sith'ni-dez,  C. 

Sithon,  si'thon,  C. 

Sithone,  si-tho'ne,  C. 

Sithones,  silh'o-nSz,  C. 

Sithonia,  si-tho'ni-d;  -nii,  -nY-i,  C. 
Sithonis,  sith'o-nis,  C. 

Sitia,  sish'l-d  ;  -ius,  -Y-us,  C. 
Sitkokf,  sit-kokf',  or  Sikokf,  se- 
kokf',  31. 

Sitnah,  sit'na,  B. 

Sitomagus,  si-tom'a-gus,  C. 

Sitones,  sit'o-nez,  C. 

Sittace,  sit'a-se;  -ceni,  -se'ni,  ('. 
Sitteberis,  sit-te-be'ris,  C. 

Siva,  se'va,  II. 

Sivan,  silvan,  B. 

Sivas  :  same  as  Seevas,  31. 

Siwah  :  same  as  Seewaii,  31. 
Sizyges,  siz'i-jez,  G. 

Sjoberg,  shS'berg,  31. 

Sjogren,  she'gren,  31. 

Skagger  Rack,_skag'ger-rak,  31. 
Skane,  sko'na ;  in  D.  Schonen, 
sko'nen;  G.  sho'nen ;  also  Sca¬ 
nia,  ska'ne-ii,  31. 

Skaneateles,  skan-e-at'les,  31. 
Skibbereen,  skib-ber-en',  31. 
Skirnir,  sker'ner,  N. 

Ski’ymnir,  skrim'ner,  JV. 
Skrzynecki,  skzhe-net'ske,  31. 

Skye,  ski,  31. 

Sla-  or  Sclavonia,  sla-vo'ni-a,  31. 
Sleidan,  sli'dan,  31. ;  in  L.  Sleida- 
nus,  sli-da'nus,  C. 

Sleipnir,  slep'ner,  N. 

Sleswick,  sles'wik;  in  Dan.  Slesvig, 
sles'vig;  in  G.  Schleswig,  shles'- 
vig,  JI. 

Slidell,  sli-del',  M. 

Sluys,  slois,  31. 

Smaragdus,  sma-rag'dus,  C. 
Smenus,  sme'nus,  C. 

Smerdomenes,  smer-dom'e-nez,  C. 
Smilax,  smi'laks,  C. 

Smilis,  smi'lis,  C. 

Smintheus,  smin'the-us  or  -thus,  C. 
Smolensk,  smo-lensk',  or  Smolen- 
sko,  smo-len'sko,  31. 

Smyrna,  smer'na,  B.  anil  31.;  in 
Turkish  Izmeer,  iz-mer'. 
Snellaert,  snel'lart,  M. 

Sneyd,  sned,  31. 

Snorri  Sturluson,  snbr're-stdor'ldb- 
sun,  31. 

Suowden,  sno'den,  31. 

So,  so,  B. 

Soana,  so-a'nd;  -nes,  -nez,  C. 
Sotmdus^o-an'dus,  C. 

Soane,  son,  31. 

Sobieski,  so-be-es'ke,  31. 

Sobura,  so-bu'ra,  C. 

Soeho,  -choh,  -coh,  so'ko,  B. 
Socinus,  so-si'nus  ;  in  It.  Sozzini, 
sot-se'ne,  31. 

Socotra,  so-ko'tril  or  sok'o-tra,  31. 
Socratea,  sok-ra-te'a  ;  -tia,  -ti'ii  ; 

-teum,  -te'um,  C. 

Socrates,  sok'ra-tez;  -tis,  -tis,  C. 
Sodi,  so'di,  B. 

Sodom,  sod'om,  B. 

fim,  fame,  far,  pass 
B,  Biblical :  C,  Classical ;  , 


Sodoma,  sod'o-ma.  B.  and  G. 
Sodomitae,  sod-o-mi'te,  G. 
Sodomites,  sod'om-itz,  B. 

Soebi,  Ro-e'bi  (=  Suevi),  G. 
Soemias,  se'mi-as,  C. 

Sofala,  so-fii'la  or  so'ia-la,  M. 
Sogdiana,  sog-di-a'na ;  -nus,  -nus, 
G. 

Soissons,  swas-sSN',  31. 

Solander,  so-lan'dSr,  31. 

Solanus,  so-la'nus,  G. 

Solenus,  sol'e-nus,  C. 
Soleure,_so-lur';  in  G.  Solothurn, 
so-lo-toorn',  31 
Solfatara,  sol-fa-ta'ra,  31. 

Solferino,  sol-fa-re'no,  31 
Solger,  zol'gFr,  31. 

Soliman,  sol'i-miin  or  so-lY-man': 

same  as  Suleyman,  31. 

Solinus,  so-li'nus,  G. 

Solis,  so-les',  M.  ■ 

Solleum,  sol-le'um,  C. 

Soloce,  soKo-se,  G. 

Solois,  sol'o-is,  C. 

Solomon,  sol'o-mon,  B. 

Solon,  so'lon,  C. 

Solona,  so-lo'na,  C. 

Solonates,  sol-o-na'tez,  G. 
Solonium,  so-lo'ni-um,  C. 

Soloon,  sol'o-on,  C. 

Soluntini,  sol-un-ti'ni,  C. 

Solus,  so'lus,  C. 

Solygea,  sol-i-je'a,  C. 

Solyma,  sol'i-ma ;  -mae,  -me  ;  -mi, 
-mi;  -mus,  -mus,  C. 

Soma,  so'ma,  II. 

Somauli,  so-maw'le,  M. 

Somena  (a  city),  so-me'na;  (a  riv¬ 
er),  som'e-na,  C. 

Somenes,  som'e-nez,  C. 

Somers,  sum'erz,  M. 

Somerset,  sum'er-set,  M. 

Somme,  som,  M. 

Scmmering,  zem'mer-ing,  M. 
Sondershausen,  son'dSrz  -  how/zn, 
M. 

Sonoba,  son'o-ba,  C. 

Sonora,  so-no'ra,  M. 

Sontag,  son 'tag,  M._ 

Sontiates.  son-ti'a-tez,  C. 

Sontini,  son-ti'ni,  C. 

Sontius,  son'shi-us,  C. 

Soodan:  see  Soudan. 

Sooloo,  soo-loo',  M. 

Sooltaneeyeh  or  Sultanieh,  sool-tii- 
n  e 'a,  M. 

Soorabayao,’  Surabaya,  soo-ra-bi'a, 
M. 

Soormook  Sourmoul,  or  Surmul, 

soor-niool',  M. 

Sootcheoo  or  Soutcheou,  soo-che- 
oo ',  M. 

Sopater,  sop'a-ter,  B.  and  C. 
Sophaenetus,  so-fen'e-tus,  C. 
Sophax,  so'faks,  C. 

Sophene,  so-fe'ne,  C. 

Sophereth,  sof'e-reth,  B. 

Sophia,  so'fi-a  or  so-fi'a,  C. ;  so- 
fe'a  ( same  as  Triaditza,  tre-a- 
dit'sa)  M. 

Sophilus,  sof'i-lus,  G. 

Sophinus,  so-fi'nus^  G. 

Sophocles,  sof'o-klez,  G. 
Sophomene,  so-fom'e-ne,  G. 
Sophonia,  so-fo'ni-a,  G. 

Sophonias,  sof-o-ni'as,  B. 
Sophonisba,  sof-o-niz'ba,  C. 
Sophron,  so'fron,  C. 

Sophrona,  sof'ro-na,  C. 

Sophronia,  so-fro'ni-a,  C. 
Sophronicus,  so-fron'i-kus  or  sof- 
ro-ni'kus,  C. 

Sophroniscus,  sof-ro-nis'kus,  C. 
Sophronius,  so-fro'ni-us,  C. 
Sophrosyne,  so-fros'i-ne,  C. 
Sopithes,  so-pi'thez,  C. 

Sopolis,  sop'o-lis,  C. 

Soprony,  sho-prony’  (2  syl.)  :  same 
as  Oedenburg,  m. 

Sora,  so'ra,  C. 


Soractes,  so-rak'tez,  or  -te,  -te,  G. 
Soranus,  so-ra'n us,  G. 

Sorata,  so-rii'ta,  31. 

Sordice,  sor'di-se,  G. 

Sorek,  so'rek,  B. 

Sorex,  so'reks,  G. 

Soritia,  so-rish'i-d,  C. 

Sorrento,  sor-ren'to,  M. 

Sosagoras,  so-sag'o-ras,  G. 

Sosia,  so'shi-a,  G. 

Sosibius,  so-sib'i-us,  C. 

Sosicles,  sos'i-klez,  C. 

Sosiclides,  sos-i-kli'dez,  G. 
Sosicrates,  so-sik'ra-tez,  C. 
Sosigenes,  so-sij'e-nez,  C. 

Sosii,  so'shi-i,  C. 

Sosilus,  sos'i-lus,  C. 

Sosimenes,  so-sim'e-nez,  C. 
Sosipater,  so-sip'a-t5r,  B. 

Sosipolis,  so-sip'o-lis,  C. 
Sosistratus,  so-sis'tra-tus,  G. 
Sositheus,  so-sith'e-us,  G.  . 

Sosius,  so'shi-us,  C. 

Sospita,  sos'pi-ta,  C. 

Sosthenes,  sos'the-n5z,  B.  and  G  ; 
-nis,  -li  is,  G. 

Sostratus,  sos'tra-tus,  B.  and  C, 
Sosxetra,  sosks'e-tra,  C. 

Sotades,  sot'a-dez,  G. 

Sotai,  so'ta-i,  B. 

Soter,  so'tSr,  G. 

Sotera,  so-te'ra;  -res, -rez  ;  -rus, 
-rus,  C. 

Soteria,  so-te'ri-a,  C. 

Soterichus  or  -icus,  so-tPr'i-kus,  G. 
Sotheby,  sutfr'e-bf,  31. 

Sothis,  so'this,  G. 

Sotiates,  so-shi-a't§z,  G. 

Sotigena,  so-tij'e-na,  G. 

Sotion,  so'shi-on ;  -tius,  -shi-us,  G. 
Sotira,  so-ti'ra,  C. 

Soudan,  Soodan,  or  Sudan,  soo¬ 
dan',  M. 

Sourabaya,  etc. :  see  Soorabaya’, 
etc.,  31. 

Soule,  sol,  31. 

Soule,  soo-la^  3B_ 

Soulouque,  soo-look',  31. 

Soult,  soolt,  31. 

Sousam  or  Sousam  :  see  Samos,  31. 
Sous,  so'us,  C. 

Souicheo  ;  see  Sootcheoo,  31. 
Southampton,  suth-hamp'tun,  31. 
Southard,  suth'Crd,  31. 

Southern,  suth'ern,  31. 

Southey,  sowtii'T,  31. 

Southwark  (in  London),  sutti'erk; 
(in  Philadelphia,  Pa.),  sowth'- 
werk,  31.  _ 

Souvestre,  soo-vestr',  31. 

Souza,  so'za,  31. 

Sowerby,  sow'er-bf,  31. 

Soxotae,  soks'o-te,  G. 

Soyer,  soi'er  or  swa'ya,  M. 
Sozomene,  so-zom'e-ne;  -nus,  -nus. 


Sozopolis,  so-zop'o-lis,  C. 

Sozusa,  so-zu'sa;  -sae,  -se,  C. 

Spa,  spaw,  31. 

Space,  spa'ko,  C. 

Spaendonk,  span'dbnk,  31. 
Spagnoletto,  spiin-yo-let'to :  same 
as  Ribera,  31. 

Spain,  span,  B. 

Spalatro,  spa-la'tro,  31. 

Spalding,  spawld'ing,  31. 
Spalethra,  spal'e-thra,  C. 
Spallanzani,  spiil-lan-za'ne,  31. 
Spandau,  spiin'dow,  31. 

Spanheim,  spdn'hlm,  31. 
Spargapithes,  spar-ga-pi'tliSz,  C. 
Sparta,  spiir'ta,  P>. 

Spartacus,  spiir'ta-kus,  C. 
Spartani,  spar-ta'ni;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
Spartianus,  spar-shi-a'nus,  C. 
Spartiatae,  spiir-shi-a'te,  C. 
Spartocus,  spar'to-kus,  C. 
Spartolus,  spiir-to'lus,  C. 

Spatale,  spat'a-le,  C. 

Spendusa,  spen-du'sa,  G. 


or  opeua,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  In,  ice  ;  Odd,  tone,  6r ; 

ri,  Egyptian;  II,  Hindoo;  M,  Modern ;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  692.] 
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Spercheos,  sp5r-ke'os,  C. 

Sperchia,  sper-ki'a;  -chius,  -ki'us; 

««r/-cheus,  -ke'us,  C. 
Sperchionides,  spSr-ki-on'i-dez,  C. 
Spermatophagi.  sp5r-ma-tof'a-ji,  C. 
Speusippus.  spu-sip'pus,  C. 

Spey,  spa,  if. 

Speyer  or  Spire,  splr,  if. 
Sphacteria,  siak-te'ri-a,  C. 
Sphecea,  sfe-se'a,  C. 

Sphendone,  sfen'do-ne,  C. 

Sphinx,  stinks,  E. 

Sphodrias,  sfo'dri-as,  C. 

Spiegel,  spe'gel,  if. 

Spilumene,  sni-lu'me-ne,  C. 
Spinola,  spe'no-la,  if. 

Spinoza,  spc-no'zii,  if. 

Spintharus,  spin'tha-rus,  C. 

Spio,  spi'o,  C. 

Spitamenes,  spi-tam'e-nez,  C. 
Spithridates,  spith-ri-da'tez,  C. 
Spitzbergen,_spitz-berg'en,  if. 
Spliigen,  sploo'-  or  splS'gen,  if. 
Spoletium,  spo-le'shi-um,  C. 
Spoleto,  spo-la'to,  if. 

Spoletum,  spo-le'tum,  C. 

Sporades,  spor'a-dez,  C.  and  if. 
Spurinna,  spu-rin'nA,  C. 

Spurius,  spu'ri-us,  C. 

Spurtzheim,  spoorts'lnm  or  sperz''- 
im,  if. 

Squarcione,  skwiir-clio'na,  if. 
Squier,  skwlr,  it. 

Stab  or  Staab,  stab,  if. 

Staberius,  sta-be'ri-us,  C. 

Stabile,  sta'bi-e,  C. 

Stabroek,  sta'brobk  :  same  as 
Georgetown,  if. 

Stabulum,  stab'u-lum,  C. 

Stachys,  sta'kis,  B. 

Stael,  stal  or  stawl,  if. 

Stagira,  sta-ji'ra  ;  -rus,  -ms,  C. 
Stagirites,  staj-i-ri'tez,  C. 

Stahl,  stal,  if. 

Staius,  sta'yus,  GY 
Stamboul,  stam-bool:  same  as  Con¬ 
stantinople,  if. 

Stamene,  stam'e-ne,  C. 

Stanhope,  stan'up,  if. 

Stanislaus,  st&n-is-la'us  or  stiin-is- 
la'us,  if. 

Stapel,  stii'pel,  if. 

Staphylus,  stai'i-lus,  C. 

Stargard,  star'gart,  if. 

Stasander,  sta-san'di?r,  C. 
Stasanor,  sta-sa'nor,  C. 

Staseas,  sta'se-as,  C. 

Stasicrates,  sta-sik'ra-tez,  C. 
Stasileos,  sta-sil'e-os,  C. 

Stasimus,  stas'i-mus,  C. 

Stasinus,  sta-si'nus,  C. 

Statanus,  sta-ta'nus,  ('. 

Staten  Island,  stat'tn-i'Iand,  if. 
Statilia,  sta-til'i-4;  ius,  -i-us,  V. 
Statina,  sta-ti'na,  C. 

Statinae,  stat'i-ne,  C . 

Statira,  sta-ti'ra,  C. 

Statius,  sta'shi-us,  C. 

Stator,  sta'tor,  C. 

Statulinu3,  stat-u-li'nus,  C. 
Staubbach,  stowb'bak,  if. 

Staudlin,  stoid'lin,  if. 

Staunton,  stan'tun  or  st&n'tun,  if. 
Stavanger,  sta-vang'ger,  if. 
Stayner,  sti'ner,  if. 

Steenwyck  or  -wijk,  stan'wik,  if. 
Stefano,  stef'a-no,  if. 

Stegano3,  steg'a-nos,  C. 

Stem,  stln,  if. 

Steinach,  sti'niik,  if. 

Steinau,  sti'no,  if. 

Stellates,  stel-la'tez,  C. 

Stellio,  stel'li-o,  C. 

Stena,  ste'na,  C. 

Stenoboea,  sten-o-be'a.  C. 
Stenocrates,  ste-nok'ra-tez,  C. 
Stentoris,  sten'to-ris,  C. 
Stenyclerus,  sten-i-kle'rus,  C. 
Stephana,  stef'a-na;  -ne,  -ne;  -nti3, 
-nus,  C. 


Stephanas,  stef'a-nas,  B. 
j  Stephani,  sta-fa'ne,  if. 
Stephanumene,  stef-a-nu'me-ne,  C. 
Stephanusa,  stef-a-nu'sa,  C. 
Stephen,  ste'vn,  B. 

Stephusa,  ste-fu/,sa,  ( 
i  Sterope,  ster'o-pe;  -pes,  pez;  -pis, 
-pis,  C. 

Stertinius,  ster-tin'i-us,  C. 
Stesagoras,  ste-sag'o-ras,  C. 
Stesamenus,  ste-sain'e-nus,  C. 
Stesenor,  ste-se'nor,  C. 

Stesichorus,  ste-sik'o-rus,  C. 
Stesiclides,  stes-i-kli'dez,  C. 
Stesilaus,  stes-i-la'us,  C. 

S  t  es  i  mbr  o  t  us ,  ste-sim'  bro-tu  s,  C. 
Stettin,  stet-ten',  if. 

Stettiner  Haff,  stet-tenrer-haf,  if. 
Steuben,  stu'ben  or  stu-ben';  in  G. 
stoi'ben,  if. 

Steubenville,  stu'ben-vil,  if. 
Steyer,  stir,  if. 

Steyning,  sta'ning,  if. 

Stheneboea,  sthen-e-be'a,  C. 
Sthenelaidas,  sthen-e-la'i-das,  C. 
Sthenelais,  sthen-e-la'is;  -us,  -us.C. 
Sthenelas,  sthen'e-las;  -le,  -le ;  -lus, 
-lus,  C. 

Sthenis,  sthe'nis  ;  -no,  -no,  C. 
Sthenius,  sthe'ni-us,  C. 

Stieglitz,  steg'lits,  if. 

Stigliano,  stel-yii'nb,  if. 

Stiglmaier  or  Stiglmayer,  stig’l'mi- 
er,  if. 

Stilbide3,  stiKbi-dez,  C. 

Stilbusa,  stil-bu'sa.  C. 

Stilicho,  stil'i-ko,  C. 

I  Stimicon,  stim'i-kon,  C. 

Stiphelus,  stif'e-lus,  C. 

Stiria,  stir'i-a,  C. 

'  Stobseus,  sto-be'us,  (’. 

Stbckhardt  or  Stoeckhardt,  stek'- 
hiirt,  if. 

Stockholm,  stok'holm,  if. 
Stcechades,  stek'a-dez,  C. 

;  Stoici,  sto^i-si ;  -icus,  -i-kus,  C. 

;  Stoicida,  sto-is'i-da,  C. 

Stoics,  sto'iks,  B. 

Stoicus,  sto'i-kus,  C. 

Stonehenge,  ston'lienj,  if. 
Stonington,  ston'ing-tun,  if. 

1  Stoqueler,  stok'we-fcr,  it. 

!  Storace,  sto-rii'cba  or  stbr'as,  if. 

Storrs,  storz,  if 
|  Stowell,  sto'el,  if 
i  Strabane,  stra-ban',  if. 

Strabellini,  strab-el-li'ni,  C. 

I  Strabo,  stra'bo,  C. 

|  Strahan  or  Strachan,  strawn,  if. 
i  Stralsund,  stral'soond,  if. 

\  Stranraer,  stran-rawr',  if 
Straparola,  stra-pa-ro'lii,  or  Strap- 
arole,  strap'a-rol,  if. 

Strasbourg,  straz'burg;  in  F.  striiz- 
bdor';  in  G.  Strassburg,  stiiia'- 
bdbrg,  if. 

Strasburg  (in  Germany ),  striis'- 
bOorg;  (in  fj.  S.)  stras'bgrg,  if 
Stratarchus,  stra-tar'kus,  C. 
Strategus,  stra-te'gus,  C. 

Stratico,  stra'te-ko,  if. 

\  Strato,  stra'to;  -ton,  -ton,  C. 
Stratocles,  strat'o-klez,  C. 
Stratoclia,  strat-o-kli'a  ;  -elides, 
-dez,  C. 

:  Stratola.  strat/o-la:  -las,  -las,  C. 
Stratonice,  strat-o-ni'se;  -cus,  -kus, 

I  C. 

j  Stratonicea,  strat-ton'i-se'a,  C. 

Stratoniceus,  strat'o-ni-se'us,  C. 
j  Stratonicus,  strat-o-ni'kus,  C. 

Stratopeda,  stra-top'e-da,  C. 

'  Stratophon,  strat'o-fon,  C. 

{  Strauss,  s trows,  if 
Strepsiadea,  strep-si'a-dez,  C. 
Strigel,  stre'gl,  if. 

Strobilum,  strob'i-lum,  C. 
Stroganof  or  -anow,  stro-ga-nof', if. 
Strogola,  stro-go'la, 

I  Strombichides,  stroin-bik'i-dez,  C. 


Stromboli,  strom'bo-le,  if 
Strongyle,  stron'ji-le;  -los,-los; -lus, 
-lus,  C. 

Strophades,  strof'a-dez,  C. 
Strophius,  stro'ii-us,  C. 

Strozzi,  strdt'se,  if. 

Struensee,  stroo'en-za',  ,1/. 
Struthia,  stru-thi'a,  C. 
Struthophagi,  stru-thof'a-ji,  C. 
Struthopodes,  stru-thop'o-dez,  ( . 
Struthus,  stru'thus,  C. 

Struve,  stroo'vg,  if. 

Strybele,  stri-be'le,  C. 

Stryma,  stri'nia  ;  -me,  -me  ;  -man 
-mon,  C. 


Dujmuuuius,  hirnu-o-cio  rus,  '... 
Strymonis,  strim'o-nis,  C. 

Stubera.  stu-be'rd,  C. 
Stuhlweissonburg,  stool  -  vi  r  sen  - 
bbbrgC  M. 

Sturm,  stobrm,  if 
Sturnii,  st5r-ni'i,  C. 

Stuttgart  or  Stutgard,  stut'giirt ;  in 
G.  stobt'gart,  if. 

Stuyvesant,  sti'vg-sant,  if. 
Stymbara,  stim'ba-rd,  G. 
Stymmodorus,  stim-mo-do'rus,  C. 
Stymphalides,  stini-ful'i-dez,  C. 
Stymphalis,  stim-fa'lis;  -lum,  -lum; 

-lus,  -lus,  C. 

Styra,  sti'ra,  C. 

Styria,  stYr'i-a,  if. 

Suabia  or  Swabia,  swa'bi-a,  if. 
Suada,  su-a'da, 

Suadela,  swa-de'la,  C. 

Suagela,  su-ai'e-la,  C. 

Suah,  su'a,  B. 

Suana,  su-a'na,  C. 

Suardones,  su-iir-do'nez  or  swiir'- 
do-nez,  C. 

Suastene.  su-as-te^ne,  C. 

Suba,  su'ba,  B. 

Subai,  su'ba-i,  B. 

Subalpinus,  sub-al-pi'nus,  C. 
Sublaqueum,  sub-la'kwe-um,  C. 
Sublicius,  su-blish'i-us,  C. 
Submontorium,  sub-mon-to'ri-um, 


Subulo,  su'bu-lo,  C- 
Subura,  su-bu'ra,  C. 

Suburra,  su-bur'ra,  C. 

Sucathites,  su'ka-thTtz,  B. 

Succoth,  suk'koth,  IS. 
Succoth-benoth,  suli/kotk-be'noth, 
B. 


Suchathitea,  su'katli-Itz,  B. 

Suchet,  se-sha',  if. 

Sucro,  su'kro,  C. 

Sud, sud,  B.  * 

Sudan :  same  as  Soudan, if 
Sudermania.  su-dSr-ma'ni-a  or  su- 
der-ma'ne-a:  same  as  Sudermann- 
land,  su'der-inan-land',  if. 
Sudeti,  su-de'ti,  C. 

Sudetic,  su-det'ik,  if. 

Sudias,  su'di-as,  B. 

Sudri,  su'drt,  if. 

Sue,  su  ;  in  F.  sS,  if. 

Suebus,  su-e'bus,  C. 

Suessa,  su-es'sa,  V. 

Suessanus,  swes-sa'nus,  C. 
Su93siones,  swes-shi-o'nez  or  -si';, 
nez,  C. 

Suessones,  swes'so-  or  swes-so'nez, 
C. 


Suetonius,  swe-to'ni-us,  C. 

Suevi,  swe'vi;  -vius,  -vY-us;  -vuo, 
-vus,  C.  _ 

Suez,  soo'ez;  in  Arab,  soo-ez'  or 


sdo-az',  if. 

Sufenas,  su-fe'nas,  C. 

SuSenus,  suf-fe'nus,  C. 

Suffetes,  suf-fe'-  or  sui'fe-tcz,  C. 
Suffolk,  suf'fuk,  if. 

Suidas,  su'i-das,  C. 

Suilius,  su-il'i-us,  C. 

Suillates,  su-il-la'tez,  C. 

Suiones,  swi'o-  or  swi-o'nez,  C. 
Suir,  shdor,  if 

Suira,  swe'rii,  =  Mogadore,  m. 


sun,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fd&t ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN.  chair,  get. 
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Suismontium,  su-is-mon'shi-um,  C. 
Sukkiims,  suk'ki-imz,  B. 

Sulcius,  sul'shi-us,  C. 

Suleyman,  soo-la-man'  :  same  as 
Solim.w,  31. 

Sully.  sul'lY  ;  in  F.  se-ye',  M. 
Sulpitia.  or  -picia,  sul-pish'i-a;  -pit- 
ius  or  -picius,  -pish'i-us,  C. 
Sumatra,  soo-mii'trii,  31. 

Sumbawa,  sum-baw'wd,  31. 
Summaries,  sum-ma'nez;  -nus,  -nus, 

a 

Sunbury,  sim'ber-e,  31. 

Sunda,  sun 'da,  31. 

Sunderland,  sun'der-land,  31. 
Sunici,  su'ni-si,  C. 

Sunium,  su'ni-um,  C. 

Suodona,  su-od'o-na,  C. 
Suovetaurilia,  su'o  -  ve'taw-ril'Y-a, 
C. 

Superum  Mare,  Eu'pe-rum-nia're,  C 
Sur,  ser,  B. 

Sura,  su'ra;  -rus,  -rus,  C. 

Surajah  Dowla,  sgr-ii'ja-dow'la,  M. 
Surat,  soo-rnt',  31. 

Surena,  su-re'na;  -nas,  -nas,  C. 
Surinam,  soo-ri-nam',  31. 

Surium,  su'ri-um  ;  -rius,  -ri-us,  C. 
Surmul:  same  as  Sookmool,  soor- 
mool',  31. 

Surrentum,  sur-ren'tum,  C. 

Surtr,  setter,  X. 

Surya,  soor'ya,  H. 

Susa,  su'sd,  B.  and  C. 

Susam,  soo-sam':  same  as  Samos,  31. 
Susana.  su'sa-na,  C 
Susanchites,  su'san-kTtz,  B. 
Susanna,  -nah,  su-zan'na,  B. 
Susarion,  su-sa'ri-on,  C. 

Susi,  su'si,  B. 

Susiana,  su-slii-a'na  ;  -ni,  -ni,  C. 
Susis,  su'sis,  C. 

Susquehanna,  sus-kwe-han'na,  31. 
Suthul,  su'thul,  O'. 

Sutledge,  sut'lej,  31. 

Sutrium,  su'tri-um,  C. 

Suwanee,  su-wa'ne,  31. 

Suwarrow,  Souvaroff,  Suvarov,  Sou- 
voroff,  Suvorov,  or  Suworow,  in 
E.  soo-Qr'ro;  Russ,  soo-vo'rof,  31. 
Sveaborg,  sva-a-borg',  31. 

Swabia  (—  Suabia),  swa'bY-a,  31. 
Swanevelt,  swil'nS-velt',  31. 
Swansea,  swon'se,  31. 

Swartwout,  swart 'wow  t,  31. 
Sweden,  swc'dn;  in  Sw.  Swerige. 
swpr'e-ge,  M. 

Swedenborg.  swe'dcn-borg';  in  Sir. 
swa'den-uorg,  M. 

Sweera  or  Suira,  swe'ra :  same  as 
Mogakoue,  M. 

Sweynheim,  swln'hlm,  M. 
Switzerland,  swit'zer-land;  in  G. 
Schweitz,  shvlts;  in  F.  La  Suisse, 
lii  swis  or  swes,  M. 

Syager,  si'a-ier,  C. 

Syagrus,  si-a'grue,  C. 

Sybaris,  sib'u-ris,  C. 

Bybarita,  sib-a-ri'ta,  (' 

Sybariti8,  sib-a-ri'tis,  C. 

Syberus,  sib'e-rus,  C. 

Sybota,  sib'o-ta  ;  -ta3,  -tas,  C. 
Sycamine,  sik'a-mln,  B. 

Sycene,  si-se'ne,  B. 

Sychar,  si'kar,  B. 

Sychem,  si'kem,  B. 

Sydenham,  sid'n-atn,  M. 

Syedra,  si'e-dra,  C. 

Syelus,  si-e'lus,  B. 

Syene,  si-e'ne,  B.  and  C. 

Syenites,  si-e-ni'tez,  C. 

Syennesis,  si-en'ne-sis,  C. 

Sylea,  sil'e-a;  -eum,  -e-uni,  C. 
Syleus,  sil'e-us  or  Ei'lus,  C. 
Syliones,  si-li'o-nez,  C. 

Syloson,  sil'o-son,  C. 

Sylvanus,  sil-va'nus,  C. 

Sylvia,  sil'vi-4  ;  -vius,  -vi-us,  C. 
Syma,  si'mA;  -me,  -me,  C. 

Symbola,  sim'bo-14;  -lum,  -lum,  C. 


Symmachus,  sim'ma-kus,  C. 
Symplegades,  sim  pleg'a-dez,  C. 
Symplegas,  sim-ple'gas,  C. 
Syncellus,  sin-sel'lu-s,  C. 

Synedri,  sin'e-dri,  G. 

Synephebi,  sin-e-fe'bi,  C. 

Synesius,  si-ne'shi-us,  C. 

Synete,  sin'e-te,  C. 

Synetus,  sin'e-tus,  C. 

Synethia,  sin-e-thi'a,  C. 

Syngelus,  sin'je-lus,  C. 

Synhalus,  sin'ha-lus,  C. 

Synhietse,  sin-hi-c'tc,  C. 

Synnada,  sin'na-da,  C’. 

Synnaus,  sin'na-us,  C. 

Synnoon,  sin'no-on,  C. 

Synodium,  si-no'di-um,  C. 

Synodus,  sin'o-dus,  V. 

Synonis,  si-no'nis,  C. 

Synope,  si-no'pc,  C. 

Synpheron,  sin'fe-ron,  C. 

Syntiche,  sin'ti-ke,  B. 

Syntyche,  sin'ti-ke,  C. 

Syphaeum  nr  -pheum,  si-fe'um,  C. 
Syphax,  si'faks,_C. 

Sypholes,  sif'o-lez,  C. 

Syracosia,  sYr-a-ko'shY-a,  C. 
Syracusae,  sYr-a-ku'se,  C. 
Syracusani,  sYr'a-ku-sa'm,  C. 
Syracuse,  sYr'a-kus,  B.  and  M.  ;  in 
It.  Siricusa,  se-re-koo'sii,  M. 
Syrastrene,  sYr-a.s-tre'ne,  C. 

Syria,  sYr'i-a,  B .,  C..  and  M. 
Syria-maachah.  sYr'i-a-ma'a-ka,  B. 
Syrianus,  sYr-Y-a'nus,  C. 

Syrieni,  sYr-T-e'ni,  C. 

Syrinx,  si'rinks,  C. 

Syrion,  sYr'i-on,  B. 

Syrmatse,  ser'rna-te  or  sSr-ma'te, 
C. 

■  Syrnetho,  ser-ne'tho,  C. 

Syrocilices,  sYr-o-sil'i-sez,  C. 

'  Syromedia,  sYr-o-me'di-a.  ( 
Syrophenicia,  si'ro-fe-nish'j-a,  li. 
Syrophoenices,  sYr'o-fe-ni'sez,  C. 
Syrophcenix,  sYr-o-fc'niks,  C. 

Syros,  si'ros,  C. 

Syrtibolos,  ser-ti-bo'los,  C. 

Syrtica,  ser'ti-ka,  C. 

Syrus,  si'rus,  C. 

Syspiritis,  sis-pi-ri'tis,  C. 

Sythas,  si'tlias,  <\ 

Szegedin,  seg-ed-en'  or  - Yn',  M. 


T. 

Taanach.  ta'a-nak,  B. 
Taanath-shiloh.  ta''a-nath-slii'lo,  B. 
Taautes,  ta-aw'tez,  ( '. 

Tabalus,  tnb'a-lus,  ('. 

Tabaoth  or  Tabbaoth,  tab'ba-Qth, 
B. 

Tabareeyeh  orTabaria,  tab-a-re'a, 
M. 

Tabasco,  ta-biis'ko,  H- 
Tabbath,  tab'bath.  B. 

Tabeal,  ta'be-al;  -el, -el,  B. 
Tabellius,  ta-bel'li-us,  B. 

Tabeni,  ta-bc'ni ;  -num,  -num,  C. 
Taberah,  tab'e-ra,  B. 

Tabieni,  tab-i-e'ni,  C. 

Tabitha,  tab'i-tha,  B. 

Tabliope,  ta-bli'o-pe,  C. 

Tabor,  ta'bGr,  B.  and  C. 

Tabraca,  tab'ra-ka,  C. 

Tabreez  or  Tabriz,  tii-brez's  same 
as  Tauris,  taw'ris,  M. 

Tabrimon,  tab'ri-mon,  B. 

Tabuda,  ta-bu'da,  C. 

Tabules,  ta-bu'lez,  C. 

Taburnus,  ta-b5r'nus,  C. 

Tacape,  tak'a-  or  ta-ka'pe,  C. 
Tacaphoris,  tak-a-fo'ris,  C. 
Tacatua.  tak-n-tu'4,  C. 

,  Tacazze  or  -katze,  tii-kat'sa;  also 
Takatz,  ta-kiit,s',  M. 

I  Tacfarinas,  tak-fa-ri'nas,  C. 

I  Tachmonite,  tak'mo-nYt,  B. 


Tachompse,  ta-komn'se,  C. 

Tachori,  tak'o-ri,  C. 

Tachos,  ta'kos,  C. 

Tacita,  tas'i-ta  ;  -tus,  -tus,  C. 
Tacola,  tak'o-  or  ta-ko'la,  C. 
Taconides,  ta-kon'i-dez,  C. 

Tacony,  ta-ko'nY,  C. 

Tadmor,  tad'nior,  B. 

Taedifera,  te-dif'e-ra,  C. 

Taenarides,  to-nhr'i-dez,  C. 
Taenaros,  ten'a-ros  ;  -rum,  -rum  ; 

-rus,  -rus,  C. 

Taepa,  ta-e'pa,  C. 

Tafilet,  taf-i-let',  or  -lelt,  -lelt',  .V. 
Taganrog,  tag-an-rog',  or  -rok, 

Tagliacozzi,  tiil-yii-kot'sce :  same  as 
Tai.iacotius,  M. 

Tagliamento,  tiil-ya-men'to,  M. 
Taglioni,  tiil  yo'ne,  M. 

Taglio  Novissimo,  tiil/yo-no-vis'se- 
mo,  M. 

Tagonius,  ta-go'ni-us,  C. 

Tagus,  ta'gus,  C.  and  M. ;  in  Sp. 

Tajo,  tii'ho;  Pg.  Tejo,  ta'zho,  M. 
Tahan, ta'han,  B. 

Tahapanes,  ta-hap'a-nez,  B. 
Tahath,  ta'hath,  B. 

Tahiti,  ta-he'te  :  formerly  Otaiiei- 
te,  M. 

Tahlequah,  tii'le-kwa,  M. 
Tahpanhes,  ta'pan-hez,  B. 
Tahpenes,  tii'pe-nez,  B. 

Tahrea.  tii're-a,  B. 

Tahtim-hodshi,  ta'tim-hod'shi,  B. 
Taiwan,  ti-won':  same  as  Foumosa, 
31. 

Ta-Kiang,  ta-ke-ang'  :  same  as 
Yano-tse-kiang,  etc.,  31. 
Talabroca,  ta-lab'ro-ka,  C. 

Talacori,  tal-a-ko'ri,  C. 

Talaionides,  tal'a-i-on'i-dez,  C. 
Talasio,  ta-la'shi-o,  V. 

Talassius,  ta-las'shi-us,  C. 

Talaus,  tal'a-us,  C. 

Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  ta-la-va'rii- 
da-lii-ra'en-ii,  31. 

Talbot,  tawl'but,_,l/. 

Talcahuana,  tal-ka-wa'na,  31. 
Taletum,  tal'e-tum,  C. 

Talfourd,  tawl'furd,  31. 

Taliaferro,  tol'Y-ver,  also  tel'fer, 


Talitha-cumi,  tal'i-tha-ku'mi,  B. 
Tallahassee,  tal-la-has'se,  31. 
Tallahatchie,  tal-la-hacli'e,  31. 
Tallapoosa,  tal-la-poo'sa,  .1/. 

Tallart  or  -lard,  tal-lar',  31. 
Talleyrand,  tal'lY-rand  ;  in  F.  tiil- 
la-rON',  31. 

Tallien,  ta-le-Sx',  31. 

Tallmadge,  tal'mij,  31. 

Talmai,  tal'mS,  B. 

Talmena,  tal'me-na,  C. 

Talmon,  tal'mon,  B. 

Talsas,  tal'sas,  B. 

Talthybius,  tal-thib'i-us,  C. 

Tamah,  ta'ina,  B. 

Tamaqua,  ta-maw'kwa,  31. 

Tamar,  ta'miir,  B. 

Tamarus,  tam'a-rus,  C. 
Tamaulipas,  ta-mow-le'pas,  31. 
Tambof,  -bov,  or  -bow,  tam-bof ',  31. 
Tamerlane,  tam'er-lan  or, tam-er- 
lan',  31. 

Tamesa,  tam'e-sd  or  ta-me'sa,  C. 
Tamesis,  tnrn'e-sis,  C. 

Tamiani,  ta-mi-a'ni,  C. 

Tamiathis,  tam-i-a'this,  C. 
Tammuz,  tam'muz,  B. 

Tamos,  ta'mos,  C. 

Tamphilus,  tam'fi-lus,  C. 

Tampico,  tam-pe'ko:  same  as  Pueb¬ 
lo  Nuevo,  pweb'lo-nwa'vo,  31. 
Tamyraca,  ta-mi'ra-ka,  C. 

Tanach, ta'nak,  B. 

Tanager,  tan'a-jer  or  ta-na'jer,  C. 
Tanagra,  tan'a-gra  or  ta-ua'gra, 
G. 

Tanais,  tan'a-is,  C. 


hm,  fame,  far,  p&ss  or  opera,  fare ;  5nd,  eve,  term ;  Yn,  Tee ;  Odd,  tone,  8r ; 
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Tanaitae,  tan-a-i'te  ;  -tia,  -tis,  C. 
Tananarivoo,  tii-nii-na-re-voo',  AI. 
Tanaquil,  tan'a-kwil,  C. 
Tanasserim:  same  as  Tenassekim, 
At. 

Tanetani,  tan-c-ta'ni,  C. 

Tanetum,  ta-ne'tum,  C. 

Tanev,  tuw'nY,  AI. 

Tangier,  tan-ier',  AI. 

Tanhumeth,  tan'hu-meth,  B. 

Tani8,  ta'iiis,  IS.  and  C. 

TaDjore,  tan-j5r',  31. 

Tantalides,  tan-tal'i-dez,  C. 
Tantalia,  tan'ta-lis;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 
Tantarene,  tan-ta-re'ne,  C. 
Tanuaiua,  ta-nu'shi-us,  C. 

Taoca,  ta-o'ka;  -ci,  -si,  C. 

Taoce,  ta'o-se;  -chi,-ki,  C. 

Taoci,  ta-o'si,  C. 

Taormina,  ta-or-me'na,  M. 

Taos,  ta'5s  or  tows,  M. 

Tapajos,  tii-pii'zhos  :  same  as  To- 
i>ayos,  AI. 

Taphath,  ta'fath,  B. 

Taphiae,  ta'fi-e;  -phii,  -fY-T,  C. 
Taphiassus,  ta-fi-as'sus,  C. 

Taphitis,  ta-fi'tjs,  C. 

Taphnes,  taf'nez,  B. 

Taphon,  ta'fon,  B. 

Tapori,  tnp'o-ri,  C. 

Taposiris.  tap-o-si'ris,  C. 
Tappahannock,  tap-pa-han'nuk, 

Tappuah,  tap'pu-4.  B. 

Taprobane,  ta-prob'a-ne,  C. 

Taptee,  tap'te,  .1/. 

Tapura,  ta-pu'ra  ;  -ri,  -ri,  C. 
Tapurei,  ta-nu're-i,  C. 

Tapyri,  tap'i-ri,  C. 

Tarah,  tsi/ra,  li. 

Tarakai,  titr-ii-ki':  same  as  Saghal- 
ien,  sag-haKi-en,  At. 

Taralah,  tRr'a-14,  B. 

Tarania,  tttr'a-nis,  ( 

Taranto,  ta'ran-to,  M. 

Taraa,  ta'ras,  C. 

Taraacon,  ta-ras'kon,  C. ;  tii-iiis- 
kox',  M. 

Taraxippua,  t&r-aks-ip'pus,  C. 
Tarazona,  ta-ra-tlio'na,  .V. 

Tarbelli,  tar-bel'lY,  C. 

Tarbea,  tiirb,  AI. 

Tarchetiua,  tar-ke'shi-us,  C. 
Tarchondimotus,  tar-kon-dim'o- 
tus,  C. 

Tarea,  ta're-4,  B. 

Tarentinua,  tftr-en-ti'nus,  C. 
Tarentum,  ta-ren'tum  ;  -tus,  -tus, 
C. 

Tarichea  (in  Egypt)  t&r-i-ke'a  ;  (in 
Palestine)  ta-rik'e-u,  C. 

Tarifa.  ta-re'iii,  M. 

Tarinatea,  tftr-i-na'tez,  C. 

Tariotae,  t!tr-i-o'te,  C. 

Tarpeia,  tar-pe'ya;  -ius,  -yus,  C. 
Tarpelltea,  tar'pel-Itz.  B. 

Tarpetes,  tar-pe'tez,  (\ 

Tarqninia,  tar-kwiu'i-4 ;  -ii,  -Y-I ; 
-ius.  -Y-us,  ( '. 

Tarquitius,  tiir-kwish'i-us,  C. 
Tarquitus,  tiir'kwi-tuB,  C. 
Tarracina,  tftr-ra-si'na,  C. 

Tarraco,  tttr'ra-ko,  C. 

Tarragona,  tar-ra-go'na,  AI. 
Tarrutiua,  thr-ru'shi-us,  V. 
Taraatica,  tar-sat 'i-k4,  C. 

Tarahia,  tiir'shis;  -ahiah,  -ehish,  B. 
Tarsiua,  tar'shi-us,  C.  _ 
Taraooa,  -aona,  or  -bus,  tar-soos',  AI. 
Tarsuraa,  tar-su'ras,  C. 

Tarsus,  tar'sus,  B. 

Tartaglia,  tiir-tal'j’ii,  AI. 

Tartak,  tiir'tak,  B. 

Tartan,  tiir'tnn,  B. 

Tartarus,  tiir'ta-rus,  C. 

Tartesaua,  tar-tes'sus;  -tesus,  -te'- 
sus,  C. 

Taras,  ta'rus,  C. 

Taruaatea,  t&r-u-sa'tez,  C. 
Tarviaium,  tar-vizli'i-um,  C. 


Taschereau,  tasb-ro',  ,)/. 

Tasgetius,  tas-je'slii-us,  C. 
Tashkend,  tasn-kencl',  At. 
Tasmania,  taz-ma'ni-4,  At. 

Tassito,  tas'si-to,  C. 

Tasao,  t&s'so  ;  in  It.  tas'so,  AI. 
Taaaoni,  tas-so'ne,  At. 

Tatham,  ta'tam,  At. 

Tatianus,  ta-shi-a'nus,  C. 
Tatienses,  ta-shi-en'sez,  C. 

Tatii,  ta'shi-i ;  -tius,  -shi-us,  C. 
Tatnai,  tat'na-i,  B. 

Tauchira,  taw-ki'ra,  C. 

Tauchnitz,  towk'nits,  AI. 

Taulantii,  taw-lan'shY-T,  C. 

Tauler,  towrl5r,  M. 

Taunton,  (in  Eng.)  tawn'tun;  (in 
Mass.)  tiin'tun,  AI. 

Taunua,  taw'nus,  C. 

Taurania,  taw-ra'ni-4,  C. 

Taurea,  taw're-d;  -reas,  -re-as;  -re- 
ua,  -re-us,  C. 

Taureaium,  taw-re'shi-um,  C. 
Tauri,  taw'ri,  C. 

Taurica,  taw'ri-kii;  T.-Chersonesua, 

-ker-so-ne'sus,  C. 

Taurida,  taw'ri-da  :  same  as  Kkim, 
At. 

Taurini,  taw-ri'ni,  C. 

Taurion,  taw'ri-on,  C. 

Taurione,  taw-ri-o'ne,  C. 

Tauria  :  see  Tabkeez,  AI. 

Tauriaci,  taw-ris'si,  C. 

Taurium,  taw'ri-um,  C. 
Taurobolus,  taw-rob'o-lus,  C. 
Tauroia,  taw'ro-is,  C. 
Tauromenium,  taw-ro-nie'ni-unt.  C. 
Tauromenoa,  taw-rom'e-nos;  -non, 
-non,  C. 

Taurominitim,  taw-ro-min'i-um,  C. 
Tauropolia,  taw/ro-po-li/-4,  C. 
Tauropolus,  taw-rop'o-lus,  C. 
Tauropos,  taw-ro'pos,  C. 
Taurubulae,  taw-ru'bu-le,  C. 
Taurus,  taw'rus,  C. 

Tauate,  tows'ta,  AT. 

Tavernier,  tii-vgr'ne-a',  AI. 
Tavistock,  tav'is-tok,  AI. 

Taxila,  taks^i-la;  -lse,  -le;  -les,  -lez; 
-li.  -li,  V. 

Taximagulus,  taks-i-mag'u-lus,  ( 
Taygete,  ta-ij'e-te  ;  -ta,  -ta  ;  -tU3, 
-tus,  C. 

Tchad,  chad,  At. 

Tchany,  -ni,  cha'ne,  At. 

Tchernigov  or  -sot,  or  Czernigow, 
chPr-ne-got',  AI. 

Teanum,  te-a'num,  C. 

Tearua,  te'a-rus,  C. 

Teatea,  te-a'te-u,  or  Teate,  te-a'te, 

a. 

Teatini,  te-a-ti'ni,  C. 

Tebah,  te'ba,  B. 

Tebaldeo,  ta-biil-da'o,  or  Tibaldeo. 


te-biil-da/'o,  At. 


B. 


Tebaliah,  teb-n-li'a 
Tebeth,  te'bctli,  B. 

Teche,  tesh,  AT. 

Technopaegnion,  tek-no-peg'ni-on, 

(J. 

Tecmessa.  tek-mes'bil,  C. 
Tectosages,  tek-tos'4-jez,  or  -agas, 
-a-je,  C'. 

Tectosax,  tek'to-saks,  C. 

Tecumseh,  te-kum'sS,  AI. 

Tecusa,  te-ku's4,  C. 

Teflia,  tef-les':  same  as  Tiflis,  At. 
Tegea.  te-je'4,  C. 

Tegeatae,  te-je-a'»e;  -tea,  -tez;  -tia, 
-tis,  C. 

Tegn4r,  teng-nar',  M. 

Tegula,  teg'u-la,  C. 

Tegyra,  te-ji'ri,  C. 

Tehaphnehea,  te-haf'ne-hez,  B. 
Tehinnah.  tc-hin'ni,  B. 

Tehran,  Teheran,  or  Tehraun,  tC- 
h’ran',  At. 

Tehuacan,  ta-wa-kan',_J/. 
Tehuantepec,  ta-wan-ta-pek',  AI. 
Teia,  te'y4;  -ii,  -yi;  -ius,  -yus,  C. 


Teign mouth,  tYn'-  or  tan'muth,  J L 
Tejuco,  taz-hoo'ko,  AI. 

I  Tekel,  te'kel,  B. 

\  Tekoa,  -ah,  tc-ko'4,  B. 

Tekoite,  tc-ko'It,  B. 

!  Tela,  tc'14,  V. 

Tel-abib,  tel'a-bib,  B. 

!  Telah,  te'I4,  B. 

Telaim,  tel'a-im,  B. 

\  Telamon,  tel'a-mon,  C. 

[  Telamoniades,  teha-mo-ni'a-dez,  C. 
Telandria,  te-lan'dri-4,  C. 

Telassar,  te-las'sar,  B. 

Telchines,  tel-ki'n5z;  -nis,  -nis,  C. 
Telchinia,  tel-kin'i-4:  -ius,  -i-us,  C 
Telea,  te'le-4  or  te-ler4,  ( '. 

Teleba,  tel'e-b4,  C. 
i  Telebose,  te-leb'o-e;  -oas, -o-as;  -oc.’, 
-o-ez,  C. 

Teleboides,  tel-e-bo'i-dez, 

I  Telebois,  te-leb'o-is,  C. 

Telecles,  tel'e-klcz;  -clus, -kins,  C. 
Teleclides,  tel-e-kli'dez,  C. 
Telecrus,  tel'c-krus,  C. 

Teledamus,  tel-e-da'mus,  C. 
Telegone,  te-leg'o-ne;  -onus, -o-nus, 

Telem,  te'lem,  B. 

Telemachus,  te-lem'a-kus,  C. 
Telemann,  ta'15-man,  M. 
Telembrotus,  te-lem'bro-tus,  C. 
Telemus,  tel'e-mus,  C. 

Telenicus,  tel-e-ni'kus,  C. 

|  Teleon,  te'le-on,  C. 

Telephares,  te-lef'a-rez,  C. 
Telephassa,  tcl-e-fas/'s4,  C. 
Telephus.  teKe-i'us,  C. 
Telesarchides,  tel-e-siir'ki-dez,  C. 
Telesia,  te-le'shi-4,  C. 

Telesicles,  te-les'i-klez,  C. 
TeleBigenes,  tel-e-sij'e-nez,  C. 
TelesQla,  te-le-sil'14,  V. 

Telesinicus,  teFe-si-nl'kiis,  C. 
Telesinus,  tel-e-si'nus,  C. 
Telesippus.  tel-e-sip'pus,  C. 

Telesis,  tel'e-sis,  C. 

Teleson,  tel'e-son,  C. 

Telesphorus,  te-les'fo-rus,  C. 
Telestagoras,  tel-e-stag'o-rns.  C. 

!  Telestas,  te-les'tas  ;  -te3,  -tez,  C. 

!  Telete,  tel'e-te,  C. 

Telethusa,  tc-le-thu'sd,  C. 
j  Teletus,  tcl'e-tus,  C. 

Teleutagoras.  tel-u-tag'o-ras,  O. 
Teleutias,  te-lu'shi-us,  C. 
Tel-haresha,  tel-ha-re'sha,  B. 
Tel-harsa,  tel-hiir's4,  B. 

Tellene,  -nse,  tel-le'ne,  C. 

Tellias,  teKli-as,  C. 

Tellumo,  tel-lu'mo,  C. 

Tellurus,  tel-lu'rus,  C. 

Telmela,  -lah,  tel-me'hi,  B. 
Telmera,  tel/']ne-r4,  C. 

Telmessus,  tel-mes'sus;  missus.. 

-mis'sus,  C. 

Telobis,  tel'o-bis,  C. 

Telos,  te'los.  C. 

Telphusa.  tel-fu'sa,  C. 

Telya,  te'lis,  C. 

Tema,  te'mi,  B. 

Teman,  tc'man,  B 
Temani.  tem'a-ni,  B- 
Temathia,  te-ma'thi-4,  C. 

Temanza,  te-man'za.  At. 

Temeni,  tem'e-ni,  B. 

Temenia,  tem-e-ni'4 ;  -nites,  -nl/"- 
tez;  -nitis,  -ni'tis,  C. 

Temenium,  te-me'ni-um,  C. 
Temenos.  tcm'c-nos;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
Temerinda.  tem-e-rin'd4,  C. 

Temes  or  Temesch,  tem-esh',  AT. 
Temesa,  tem/'e-s4  ;  -se.  -se,  C. 
Temesvar  or  Temeschwar,  tem-esh- 
viir',  AI. 

Tempea.  tem'pc-4,  C. 

Tempyra.  tem-pi'rd.  C. 
Tenasserim,  ten-as'sSr-iin,  AI. 
Tenbeda,  ten-be'da,  C. 

Tenchteri,  tenk-te'ri,  C. 

Tencteri,  teoR'-or  tcgk-te'n,  C. 


siin,  cQbe,  full ;  mobn,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxbov,  chair,  get. 

B,  Eiblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E ,  Egyptian ;  H,  Hindoo  ;  it,  Modern  ;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  0 92.] 
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Tenea,  te'ne-a;  -neas,  -ne-as,  C. 
Tones,  te-ne'e,  C. 

Tenedos,  ten'e-dos,  C. 

Tenerani,  ta-na-ra'ne,  M. 

Tenerille,  ten-er-if'  ;  in  Sp.  Tene¬ 
rife,  ta-nn-re'fa,  M. 

Tenerus,  ten'e-rus,  C. 

Tenes,  te'ngz,  C. 

Tenesis,  tcn'e-sis,  C. 

Teneum,  te-ne'um,  C. 

Teniers,  ten'ygrz;  in  F.  tO-ne-a'  or 
ten-ya',  Mi 

Tennagora,  ten-nag'o-ra,  C. 
Tennessee,  ten-nes-se',  M. 

Tenos,  te'nos,  C. 

Tenterden,  ten'tSr-den,  M. 

Tentyra,  ten'ti-r&,  C. 

Tentyritae,  ten-ti-ri'te,  C. 

Teos,  te'os,  or  Teios,  te'yos,  C. 
Tepic,  ta-pek'_or  tep-ik'^  M. 
Tepozcolula,  ta-pos-ko-loo'la,  M. 
Terah,  te'ra,  B. 

Teraphim,  ter'a-fim,  B. 

Terceira,  t6r-sa'e-ra,  M. 

Teredon,  te-re'don,  C. 

Tereides,  te-re'i-dez,  C. 

Terentia,  te-ren'slii-a;  -tius,  -shi-us, 

C. 

Terentianus,  te'ren-shi-a'nus,  C. 
Terentus,  te-ren'tus,  C. 

Terenuthis,  ter-e-nu'this,  C. 

Teresh,  te'resh,  B. 

Tereus,  te're-us  or  te'rus,  C. 
Tergeminus,  ter-iem'i-jms,  C. 
Tergeste,  ter-jes'te;  -turn,  -turn,  C. 
Tergestini,  ter-jes-ti'ni.  C. 

Tergilani,  tgr-ji-la'ni,  0. 

Tenas,  te'ri-as,  C. 

Teridates,  ter-i-da'tez,  C. 

Terigum,  tOr'i-gum,  C. 

Terina,  te-ri'nd,  C. 

Teriola,  te-ri'o-la  ;  -li,  -li,  C. 
Termentia,  t5r-men'shi-a,  C. 
Termera,  ter'me-ra  ;  -rus,  -rus,  C. 
Termessus,  ter-mes'sus,  C. 
Termesus,  t5r-me'suso/-ter'me-sus,  • 
C. 

Termini,  ti?r'me-ne,  M. 

Terminus,  tSr'mi-nus,  C. 

Ternate,  ter-nat'  or  ter-nii'ta,  M. 
Terpander,  ter-pan'der,  C. 
Terpsichore,  terp-sik'o-re,  C. 
Terracina,  tCr-ra-si'na,  C. 

Terradel  Fuego,  tOr'riirdcl-fu-e'go; 
or  Tierra  d.  F.,  te-Or'ra-del-fwa'- 
gn,  M. 

Terra  di  Lavoro,  ter'ra-de-la-vo'ro ; 
T.  di  Otranto,  -o-triin'to  or  -o'- 
tran-to,  M. 

Terrascina,  tSr-ra-che'na,  M. 
Terrasidius,  t£r-ra-sid'i-us,  C. 
Terrasson,  ter-ra-s5N',  M. 
Terre-Bonne,  tar-bon'  or  tar-bon'; 
T-Haute,  tOr' re-hot;  in  F.  tar-liot' 
or  t?r-rg-n5t',  M. 

Tertia,  tSr'shi-a,  C. 

Tertius,  tSr'shi-us,  B.  and  C. 
Tertullianus,  ter-tul'li-a'nus,  C. 
TertullU3,  ter-tul'lus,  B. 

Teschen,  tesh'en,  M. 

Tessin,  tes-s&N's  same  as  Ticino,,!/. 
Teta,  te'tiL  B. 

Tethys,  te'this,  C. 

Tetracomum,  tet-ra-ko'mum,  C. 
Tetragonis,  tet-ra-go'nis,  C. 
Tetrapolis,  te-trap'o-lis,  C. 

Tetricus,  tet'ri-kus,  C.  _ 

Tetuan  or  Tetouan,  tet-oo-an',  ,1/. 
Teucer,  tu'sSr,  C. 

Teuchira,  tu-ki'ra,  C. 

Teucri,  tu'kri,  C. 

Teucria,  tu'kn  a,  C. 

Teumesos  tu  me'sos,  C. 

Teumessus,  tu  mes'sus,  C. 

Teuochis,  tu-c'kis,  C. 

Teuta,  tu'ta,  C. 

Teutamias,  tu  ta'mi-as,  C. 
Teutamus,  tu'ta-mus,  C. 

Teutates,  tu-ta'tez,  C. 

Teuthras,  tu'thras,  C. 
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Teuthrodon,  tu-thre'don,  V. 
Teuthrone,  tu-thro'ne,  C. 

Teuticus.  tu'ti-kus,  C. 
Teutobodiaci,  tu'to-bo-di'a-si,  C. 
Teutoburgium,  tu-to-ber'ji-um,  C. 
Teutomatus,  tu-tom'a-tus,  C. 
Teutoni,  tu'to-ni;  or  - nes,  -nez.  C. 
Tevere,  ta'va-ra:  sanie  as  Tibkr, M. 
Teverone,  ta-va-ro'na,  M. 

Teviot,  tiv'e-ot,  M. 

Toxera,  ta-sha'ra,  M. 

Thaarup,  to'rcJbp,  M. 

Thabena,  tha-be'na,  C. 

Thaccona,  thak'ko-na,  C. 
Thackeray,  thak'er-Y,  M. 
Thaddaeu3,  thad-de'us,  B. 
Thaddeus,  thad-de'-  or  thad'de-us, 

B. 

Thagora,  thag'o-ra,  C. 

Thahash,  tha'hash,  B. 

Thais,  tha'is,  V. 

Thala.  tha'la,  C. 

Thalame  or  -mae,  thal'a-me;  -mus, 
-nius,  C. 

Thalasseros,  tba-las'se-ros,  C. 
Thalassio,  tha-las'shi-o;  -sius, -shi- 
us,  C. 

Thalberg,  tal'bcrg,  M. 

Thale,  tbal,  M. 

Thaloa,  tha-lc'a,  C. 

Thales,  tha'lez,  C. 

Thalestria,  tha-les'tri-d,  or  -tris, 
-tris,  O. 

Thaletas,  tha-le'tas,  C. 

Thalia,  tha-li'a,  C. 

Thalius,  tha'li-us,  C. 

Thalpiu3,  thal'pi-us,  C. 

Thamah,  tha'ma,  B. 

Thamar,  tha'rnar,  B. 

Thame,  tam,  M. 

Thames,  temz,  M. 

Thamnatha,  tham'na-thsi,  B. 
Thamudeni,  tham-u-de'ni,  C. 
Thamyras,  tham'i-ras;  -ris,  -ris,  C. 
Thanatos,  tlian'a-tos,  C. 

Thanet,  tliau'et,  M. 

Thapsacus,  thap'sa-kus,  C. 
Thapsitani,  thap-si-ta'ni,  C. 

Thara,  tha'ra,  B. 

Tharra,  thhr'ra,  B. 

Thargelia  ( a  festival ),  thar-jc'lf-a; 

(a  woman )  thiir-je-li'a,  C. 
Tharshish,  thar'shisb,  B. 

Tharsus,  thar'sus,  B. 

Thasius,  t  ha 'shi-us,  C. 

Thasos,  tha'sos;  -sus,  -sus,  C. 
Thassi,  thas'si,  B. 

Thaumaci,  tha\v'ma-si,  C. 
Thaumacia,  thaw-ina'shi-i,  C. 
Thaumacus,  thaw'ma-kus,  C. 
Thaumantias,  thaw-nmn'shi-as,  or 
-mantis,  -man'tis,  C. 

Thaumas,  thaw 'nms,  C. 

Thea,  the'a,  C. 

Theaenetus,  the-cn'e-tus,  C. 
Theaetetus,  the-c-te'tus,  C. 
Thoagenes,  the-nj'e-nez,  C. 
Theages,  the-a'jgz,  C. 

Theagoras,  the-ag'o-ras,  C. 

Theaki  or  Thiaki,  the-a'ke:  same  as 
Ithaca,  M. 

Theano,  the-a'no,  C. 

Thearidas,  the-&r'i-das  ;  -des,  -dez, 

Theaugela,  the-aw'je-la,  C. 

Thebae,  the'be,  C. 

Thebagenes,  the-baj'emez,  C. 
Thebaides,  the-ba'i-dez,  C. 

Thebais,  theb'a-is  or  the-ba'is,  C. 
Thebanus,  tlie-ba'nus,  C. 

Thebe,  the'be,  C. 

Thebes,  thebz;  in  Mod.  Gr.  Thebai, 
the'va,  M. 

Thebetha,  the-be'tlia,  C. 

Thebez,  tlic'bez,  B. 

Thecoe,  the-ko'e,  B. 

Thectamenes,  thek-tam'e-nez,  C. 
Theganusa,  the>r-a-nu'sa,  C. 

Theia,  the'yaj  -ias,  -yas;  -ium,-yum, 

C. 


Theiss,  tls ;  in  Hung.  Tisza,  te's5,  M, 
Thelaira,  thel-a-i'ra,  C. 

Thelamusa,  thel-a-mu'sa,  C. 
Thelasar,  the-la'sar,  B. 
Thelephassa,  thel-e-fas'sa,  C. 
Thelerophus,  the-ler'o-fus,  C. 
Thelersas,  the-Ier'sas,  B. 
Thelesinus,  thel-e-si'nus,  C. 
Theline,  thel'i-ne,  C. 

Thelpusa,  thel-pu'sa,  C. 

Thelusa,  the-lu'sa,  C. 

Thelxinoe,  thelks-in'o-e,  C. 
Thelxion,  thelks-i'on,  C. 

Thelxiope,  thelks-i'o-pe,  C. 
Theman,  the'man,  B. 

Themeotae,  the-mc-o'te,  C. 

Themis,  the'mis,  C. 

Themi3cyra,  tlic-niis'si-ra,  C. 
Themison,  them'i-son;  -sones,  -so'- 
nez,  C. 

Themisonium,  them-i-so'ni-um,  C. 
Themista,  thc-mis'td,  C. 
Themistagora,  them  -  is  -  tag'o  -  ra ; 
-ras,  -ras,  C. 

Themisteas,  the-mis'te-as,  C. 
Themistius,  the-mis'ti-us,  C. 
Themistoclea,  the-mis'to-kle'a,  C. 
Themistocles,  thc-mis'to-klez,  C\ 
Themistogenes,  them-i-stoj'e-nez, 

The'nard,  ta-niir',  M. 

Theobald,  the'o-bawld  or  tib'bald, 

M. 

Theocanus,  the-ok'a-nus,  B. 
Theoclea,  the-o-kle'a,  C. 

Theocles,  the'o-klez;  -clus,  -klus,C. 
Theoclidas,  the-o-kli'das,  C. 
Theoclymenus,  the  -  o  -  klim'e-n  us, 
C. 

Theoclytus,  the-ok'li-tus,  C. 
Theocolus,  the-ok'o-lus,  C. 
Theocritus,  the-ok'ri-tus,  C. 
Theocydes,  the-o-si'dez,  C. 
Theodamas,  the-od'a-mas,  C. 
Theodamus,  the-o-da'inus,  C. 
Theodas,  the'o-das,  C. 

Theodatus,  the-od'a-tus,  C. 
Theodectes,  the-o-dek'tez,  C. 
Theodemus,  tlie-o-de'mus,  C. 
Theodocus,  tlie-od'o-kus,  C. 
Theodora,  the-o-do'ra  ;  -ris,  -ris  ; 
-rus,  -rus,  C. 

Theodoretus,  the'o-do-re'tus,  C. 
Theodoricus,  the'o-do-ri'kus,  ( 
Theodoridas,  the-o-dor'i-das,  C. 
Theodoritus,  the-o-dor'i-tus,  C. 
Theodosiopolis,  the'o-do'shi  -  op'o- 
lis,  C. 

Theodosius,  the-o-do'shi-us,  C. 
Theoaota,  tlie-od'o-ti ;  -tas,  -tasj 
-tes,  -tez;  -tus,  -tus,  C. 
Theodotion,  the-o-do'shi-on,  C. 
Theodotus,  the-od'o-tus,  B.  and  C. 
Theodulus,  the-o-du'lus,  C. 
Theogenes,  tlie-oj'e-nez,  C. 
Theogiton,  the-o-ji'ton,  C. 
Theognetus,  the-og-ne'tus,  C. 
Theognis,  tlie-og'nis,  C. 

Theogonia,  the-o-go'ni-d,  C. 
Theogonus,  the-og'o-nus,  U. 
Theomene3,  the-om'e-nez,  C. 
Theomnestus,  the-om-nes'tus,  C. 
Theon,  the'on,  C. 

'•  Theonas.  the-o'nas;  Theonicus, 
the-o-ni'kus,  C. 

Theonoe,  the-on'o-e;  -omus,  -o-mus, 
C. 

Theope,  the'o-pe,  C. 

Theophane,  the-of'a-ne;  -r.es,  -nez, 

C. 

Theophila,  the-of'i-la,  C. 
Theophilus.  the-of'i-lus,  B.  and  C. 
Theophrastus,  the-o-fras'tus,  C. 
Theophylactus,  the'o-fi-lak'tus,  C. 
Theopithes,  the-o-pi'thez,  G. 
Theopolis,  the-op'o-lis,  C. 
Theopompus,  the-o-pom'pus,  C. 
Theopropus,  the-op'ro-pus,  C. 
Theoris,  the-o'ria;  -rus,  -rus,  C. 
Theotas,  the-o'tas,  C. 


fim,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  Cud,  eve,  term  ;  Tn,  Ice ;  Odd,  tone,  6r  i 
B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian ;  11,  Uiudoo ;  M,  Modern ;  iV,  Norse.  [Sec  p.  6D2.J 
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Theoteles,  the-ot'c-lez,  G. 
Theotimus,  thc-o-ti'mus,  G. 
Theotocoa,  the-ot'o-kos, 

Theoxena,  the-oks'e-na;  -mia,  -nus, 
G. 

Theoxenia,  the-oks-e'ni-a;  -nius, 
-ni-us,  G. 

Theragoras,  the-rag'o-rasi  C. 
Theramenes,  the-ram'e-nSz,  C. 
Theraphone,  the-ral'o-ne,  G. 
Therapne,  thc-rap'nc,  G. 

Theraa,  the'ras,  B. 

Theraaia,  the-ra'shi-a,  C. 

Thericlea,  ther'i-klez,  G. 
Theridamas,  the-rid'a-mas,  C. 
Therimachus,  thc-rim'a-kus,  C. 
Therinus,  th6r'i-nus,  C. 

Theritas,  the-ri'tas,  G. 

Thermeleth,  th5r'mc-leth,  B. 
Thermodon,  thSr-mo'don,  C. 
Thermopylae,  th5r-mop'i-le,  C. 
Therodamas,  the-rod'a-mas,  G. 
Theron,  the'ron,  C. 

Therothoes,  ther-o-tho'Sz,  G. 
Theraander,  ther-san'dSr,  G. 
TherailochU3,  th6r-sil'o-kus,  C. 
Thersitae,  thCr-si'te;  -tea,  -tez,  C. 
Theruchua,  the-ru'kus,  G. 
Thesaurochrysonicochrysidez,  the- 
saw'ro-kris'o-nik'o-kns'i-dez,  G. 
Thescera,  thes'se-ra,  C. 

Thesea,  the-se'a;  -ia,  -is;  -um,  -uni, 
G. 

Theseidae,  the-se'i-de,  C. 

Theaeua,  the'se-us  or  -sGs,  C. 
Theaidae,  the-si'de  ;  -des,  -dez,  C. 
Thesiger,  thes'i-jSr,  31. 

Thesimenes,  the-sim'e-nez,  C. 
Thesmophora,  thes-mof'o-rd,  C. 
Thesmophoria,  thes-mo-fo'ri-d,  C. 
Thesmothetae,  thes-moth'e-te,  C. 
Theaoa,  thes'o-d,  G. 

Theapea,  thes-pe'a;  -pia,  -pi'd ; 

-piae,  thes'pi-e  ;  -piua,  -pi-us,  G.  . 
Thespiadse,  thes-pi'a-de ;  -dea,  -dez, 

Thesproti,  thes-pro'ti;  -tus,  -tus,  G. 
Thesprotia,  thes-pro'shi-a,  G. 
Thessalia,  thes-sa'li-d,  G. 
Thessalion,  thes-sa'li-on,  ('. 
Theasaliotea,  thes-sa-li'o-tez,  C. 
Thesaaliotia,  thes'sa-li-o'tis,  G. 
Thesaalonica,  thes'sa-lo-ni'kd,  B., 
G.,  and  31. 

Thessalua,  thes'sa-lus,  ('. 

Thessaly.  thes'sa-lY,  or  Thessalia, 
thes-sa'li-d,  3f. 

Thestia,  thes'shY-d;  -tias,  -shT-as; 
-tius,  -shY-us,  G. 

Theatiadae,  thes-ti'a-de;  -des, -dez, 
G. 

Thestidium,  thes-ti-di'um,  C. 
Thestorides,  thes-tor'i-dez,  (’. 
Thestylis,  thes'ti-lis  ;  -lus,  -lus,  C. 
Thetidium,  the-tid'i-un>,  G. 

Thetis,  the'tis,  C. 

Theudaa,  thu'das,  B. 

Theudoria,  thu-do'ri-d,  G. 
Theudoaiopolis,  thu'do-  si-op'o-lis, 
C. 

Theudotus,  thu'do-tus,  C. 
Theumelon,  thu'me-lon,  C. 
Theumesus,  thu-me'sus,  C. 

Theutea,  thu'tc-d,  C. 

Thivenot,  tav-no',  31. 

Theys,  ta.  31. 

Thia,  thi'd  ;  -as,  -as,  C. 

Thiallela.  thi-al-le'ld,  G. 

Thiassi,  te-iis'se,  N, 

Thibadeauville,  tib-a-do'vil,  M. 
Thibaudeau,  te-bo-do',  31. 

Thibaut,  te-bo  ',  if. 

Thibet,  Tibet,  or  Tibbet,  tib'et  or 
ti-bet',  31. 

Thielen,  te^en,  31. 

Thielt,  telt,  31. 

Thienen  :  same  as  Tirlemont,  3f. 
Thierry,  te-er'rY  or  te-a-re',  31. 
Thiers,  te-ar',  3f. 

Thimnathah,  thim'na-thd,  B. 


Thiodamas,  thi-od'a-mas,  G. 

Thion,  te-oN',  3f. 

Thionville,  te-oN-vil'  or  -vel',  if. 
Thirmida,  th5r'mi-da,  O’. 

Thisbe,  this'be,  B. 

Thiaoa,  this'o-a,  C. 

Thoantea,  tho-an-te'a,  C. 
Thoantias,  tho-an'shi-as,  C. 
Thoaria,  tho'a-ris,  t. 

Thoas,  tho'as  ;  -e,  -e,  C. 

Tholen  or  Tolen,  to'len,  M. 
Tholuck.  to'iobk,  M. 

Tholus,  tho'lus,  C. 

Thom,  tom,  31. 

Thomar,  to-miir',  if 
Thomas,  tom'as,  B. 

Thomaston,  tom'as-tun,  M. 
Thomoi,  toin'o-i,  B. 

Thonis,  tho'nis,  C. 

Thonitis,  tho-ni'tis,  C. 

Thoon,  tlio'on,  C. 

Thoo8a,  tlio-o'sid  C. 

Thootes,  tho-o'tez,  G. 

Thor,  tlidr,  N. 

Thoranius,  tho-ra'ni-us,  C. 

Thorax,  tlio'raks,  C. 

Thorece,  tho-re'se,  C. 

Thoresby,  thSrz'bY,  if. 

Thoria,  tho'ri-a;  -rius,  -ri-us,  C. 
Thorild,  to'rild,  if. 

Thorkelin,  tor'ke-lin,  if. 
Thorlaksson,  tor'laks-son,  if. 
Thorn  (in  Prussia ),  torn,  31. 
Thorwaldsen,  tor'wald-sn  or -viild- 
sn,  31. 

Thospites,  thos-pi'tez,  C. 

Thoth,  tliotdi,  E. 

Thouars,  too-iir',  M. 

Thouret,  too-ra',  31. 

Thous,  tbo'u£,  C. 

Thouvenel,  toov-nel',  31. 

Thrace,  thra'se ;  -cea,  -sez  ;  -cis, 
-sis,  C. 

Thracia,  thra'shi-a,  B.  and  C. 
Threecida,  thre-si'du,  C. 

Thrascias,  thras'shi-as,  C. 

Thraaea,  thra'se-a;  also  (name  of  a 
shiit).  -sea,  -se'a;  o/--sia, -si'a,  C, 
Thraseas,  tlira-se'as,  li. 

Thrasius,  tlira'shi-us,  C. 

Thraso,  t  lira 'so,  C. 

Thrasybulus,  tliras-i-bu'lus,  <\ 
Thrasydaeus,  thras-i-de'us,  C. 
Thrasydamus,  thras-i-da'mus,  C. 
Thrasyleon,  thra-sil'e-on,  C. 
Thrasyllus,  thra-sil'lus,  G. 
Thrasylochus,  thra-sil'o-lcus,  C. 
Thrasymachus,  thra-eim'a-kus,  G. 
Thrasymedes,  thras-i-me'dez,  G. 
Thrasymelns,  thras-i-me'lus,  G. 
Thrasymenes,  thra-sim'e-nez,  ('. 
Thrasymenus,  thrns-i-me'nus,  ('. 
Three  Rivers,  thre-riv'erz  :  same  as 
Trois  Rivieres,  trwS-re've-ar',  31. 
Threicius,  thre-ish'i-us,  C. 

Threisaa,  thre-is'sa,  G. 
Threpsippaa,  threp-sip'pas,  G. 
Thriambua,  tliri-am'bus.  C. 
Thronium,  tliro'ni-um,  G. 

Thryon,  tiiri'on,  or  -um,  -um;  -us, 
-us,  V. 

Thucydides,  thu-sid'i-dez,  G. 
Thuisto,  thu-is'to,  C. 

Thulden,  tul'den,  31. 

Thule,  thu'le,  C. 

Thiimmel,  tSm'mel,  if. 

Thummim,  thum'mim,  B. 

Thun,  t  >on,  if 
Thuner-See,  _toon'er-sa,  if. 

Thurgau,  toor'gow,  or  Thurgovla, 
toor  -  go'vY-a  ;  in  F.  Thurgovio, 
t5r-go-ve',  if. 

Thuria,  thu'rY-a;  -rii,  -rY-T,  C. 
Thuringia,  thu-rin'ji-d:  in  G.  Thii- 
ringen,  t?r'ring-en,  M. 

Thurini,  thu-ri'ni,  C. 

Thurium.  thu'ri-um,  G. 

Thuscia,  tlius'shi-A,  G. 

Thya,  thi'd,  C. 

Thyades,  thi'a-dez,  C. 


Thyamia,  thi-a-mi'a  or  tlii-a'mi-a, 

Thyamis,  thi'a-mis;  -mus.  -nuts,  C. 

\  Thyatira,  thi-a-ti'rd,  /».  and  G. 
Thyene,  thi-e'ne,  G. 

Thyesta,  thi-es'ta:  -tes,  -tez,  C. 

(  Thyias,  thi'yas,  G. 

••  Thymarete,  thi-mar'e-te,  C. 
Thymbraeus,  thim-bre'us,  G. 
Thymbria,  thim'bri-a,  G. 

Thymele,  thim'e-le,  G. 

Thymena,  thi-me'na,  C. 

Thymilua,  thim'i-lus,  C. 
Thymocharea,  thi-mok'a-rez,  G. 
Thymoetes,  tlii-ine'tez,  C. 

Thynias,  tliin'i-as,  C. 

Thyodamas,  thi-od'a-mas,  G. 
Thyone,  thi-o'ne,  C. 

Thyoneua,  thi-o'ne-tisor-nus,  C. 
Thyotes.  thi-o'tez,  G. 

Thyre,  thi'rc,  C. 

Thyrea,  tliYr'e-a,  G. 

Thyreatis,  thYr-e-a'tis,  C. 

Thyrides,  thYr'i-dez,  G. 

Thyrion,  thYr'Y-on;  -ium, -Y-um,  C. 
Thyraagetae,  tli5r-saj'e-te;  -tes,  dez, 

Thjrus,  thi'us,  C. 

Tiarae,  ti-a're,  G. 

Tiasa,  ti'a-sa;  -sum,  -sum, 

Tibareni.  tib-ar-c'ni,  ('. 

Tiber,  ti'ber  ;  in  It.  Tevere,  til 'va¬ 
ra,  if. 

Tiberias,  ti-be'ri-as  ;  -riua,  ri-us,  B. 
and  G. 

Tiberinus,  tib-e-ri'nus,  G. 

Tiberis,  tib'e-ris;  -rus,  -rus,  C. 
Tibesis,  ti-be'sis,  C. 

Tibet,  etc.:  see  Thibet,  31. 

Tibhath,  tib'lmth,  B. 

Tibisenus,  tib-i-se'nus,  G. 

Tibni,  tib'ni.  B. 

Tibricolae,  ti-brik'o-le,  G. 

Tibullus,  ti-bul'lus,  G. 

Tibur,  ti'ber,  C. 

Tiburtina,  tib-er-ti'na;  -num,-num; 
-nus,  -nus,  G. 

Tiburtius,  ti-ber'shi-us,  G. 

Tiburtus,  ti-ber'tus,  C. 

Tichis,  ti'kis,  G. 

Tichius,  tik'i-us,  G. 

Ticida,  tis'i-da,  G. 

Ticino,  tc-clie'no;  in  F.  Tessin,  tes- 

S&N',  31. 

Ticinus  («  river).  ti-si'i;us ;  ( a 
man),  tis'i-nus,  G. 

Ticonderoga1  ti-koiddSr-o'ga,  31. 
i  Ticozzi,  te-kot's.e,  31. 

Tidal,  ti'dal,  li. 

Tidor  or  Tidore,  te-dor',  31. 

Tieck,  tek,  if. 

Tiedemann,  te'de-man,  if. 

Tienen,  te'nen  :  same  as  Ti r; le¬ 
mon  t,  if. 

Tien-tsin,  te-cn/i-eu',  if. 

Tifata,  ti-fa'ta,  G. 

Tifernum,  ti-fgr'num,  C. 

Tiflis.  tif-ISs',  if. 

I  Tigellinus.  tij-el-li'nus,  G. 

Tigelliua,  ti-iel'li-us,  C. 

Tighe,  ti,  il. 

Tiglath-pileser,  tig'lath-pi-le'zCr,  B. 

\  Tigranes,  ti-gra'nez,  C. 
Tigranocerta,  ti-gran'o-sSr'td,  G. 
Tigrd,  te-gra',  il. 

Tigres,  ti'grez,  C. 

Tigris,  ti'gris,  B.,  C.,  and  31. 
Tigurini,  tig-u-ri'ni,  C. 

Tikvah,  tik'vd,  B. 

Tikvath,  tik'vath,  B. 

Tilataei,  til-a-te'i,  G. 

Tilavemptus,  til-a-vemp'tus.  G. 
Tilgath-pilneser,  til'gath-pil-ne'- 
j  zer,  B. 

Tilghman,  til'man,  it. 

Tillemont,  tey’-moN',  it. 

Tilly,  til'lY  ;  in  F.  te-ye',  if. 

Tilon,  ti'lon,  B. 

Timaea,  ti-me'A,  C. 

Timaenotua,  ti-men'e-tus,  C. 


sitn,  cQbe,  full ;  moon,  f<56t ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNboN,  chair,  get. 

B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  11,  Hindoo  ;  31,  Modern  ;  iV,  Norse.  [See  p.  Q'J'l.i 
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Timaeus.  ti-me'us,  B.  and  C. 
Timagenes,  ti-inaj'e-nez,  G. 
Timagenidas,  ti-ma-ien'i-das,  C. 
TimagetuB,  tim-a-je'tus,  G. 
Timagoras,  ti-mag'o-ras,  G. 
Timandra,  ti-man'dra,  G. 
Timandrides,  ti-man'dri-dez,  G. 
Timangelus,  ti-man'je-lus,  G. 
Timanor,  ti-ma'nor,  G. 

Timanthes.  ti-man'thez,  < '. 
Timaratus,  tim-a-ra'tus,  C. 
Timarchides,  ti-miir'ki-dez,  G. 
Timarchua,  ti-mar'kus,  G. 
Timarete,  ti-m&r'e-te,  G. 

Timasion,  ti-ma'shi-on,  ('. 
Timaaitheus,  tim-a-sith'e-us,  G. 
Timavus,  ti-ma'vus,  G. 

Timbuctoo,  tim-buk'tob,  Tombooc- 
to,  tom-bbbk'to,  31. 

Timeas,  tim'e-as,  C. 

Timelus,  tim'e-lus,  C. 

Timesius,  ti-me'shi-us,  C. 

Timeus,  ti-me'us,  B. 

Timna,  -nah,  tim'na,  R. 

Timnath,  tim'nath;  T-herez,  -he'- 
rez ;  T.-serah,  -se'ra,  B. 
Timnathah,  tim'na-tha,  B. 
Timocharis,  ti-mok'a-ris,  C. 
Timoclea,  tim-o-kle'a,  G. 

Timocles,  tim'o-klez,  G. 

Timoclidas,  tim-o-kli'das,  G. 
Timocrates,  ti-mok'ra-tez,  C. 
Timocreon,  ti-rno'kre-on,  C. 
Timodemua,  tiin-o-de'mus,  G. 
Timogenes,  ti-moj'e-nez,  C. 
Timolaus,  tim-o-la'us,  C. 

Timoleon,  ti-mo'le-on,  G. 

Timolus,  ti-mo'lus,  C. 

Timomachus,  ti-mom'a-kus,  C. 
Timon,  ti'mon,  B.  and  ( 

Timonax,  ti-mo'naks,  G. 

Timonides,  ti-mon'i-dez,  C. 
Timonoe,  ti-mon'o-e,  C.  _ 
Timophanes,  ti-mof'a-nez,  G. 
Timoptolis,  ti-mop'to-lis,  ( 

Timor  Laut,  te-mor'lowt,  31. 
Timo3a.  ti-mo'sa,  G. 

Timosthenes,  ti-mos'the-nez,  C. 
Timotheus.  ti-ino'the-us,  B.  and  C. 
Timothy,  tim'o-thY,  B. 

Timoxena,  ti-moks'e-ua  ;  -emus,  -e- 
11  us,  C. 

TimpanogoB,  tim-pa-no'gds,  31. 
Timur  or  Timour,  te-moor' ;  in  Per¬ 
sian  Timur-Lang,  -lang,  or  -Long, 
-leng,  M. 

Tinia,  tin'i-a,  C. 

Tintoretto,  ten-to-ret'to,  31. 

Tioga,  ti-o'ga,  M. 

Tioughnioga,  te-5'ne-aw'ga,  31. 
Tipha,  ti'fa;  -phys,  -fis,  C. 

Tiphsah,  tii'sa,  B.  _ 
Tippecanoe,  tip'pe-ka-noo',  3f. 
Tipperary,  tip-pgr-a'rY,  31. 

Tippoo  Sahib,  tip'po-sa'hib,  31. 
Tiraboschi,  te-rii-bos'kc,  M. 

Tiras,  ti'ras,  B. 

Tirathites,  ti'rath-itz, 

Tiree,  Tirree,  Tiry,  or  Tyree,  tlr-e', 

Tiresias,  ti-re'shi-as,  G. 

Tirhakah,  tbr'lia-ka,  B. 

Tirhanah,  tSr'ha-na,  B. 

Tiria,  tYr'i-i,  B. 

Tiribazua,  ttr-i-ba'ziis,  < 

Tiridates,  tYr-i-da'tez,  G. 

Tiria,  ti'ris,  C. 

Tiristasis,  ti-ris'ta-sis,  C. 
Tirlemont,  terl-mox'  ;  in  Flemish 
Thienen  or  Tienen,  te'nen,  31. 
Tiro,  ti'ro,  C. 

Tirshatha,  tcr'sha-tha,  B. 
Tirynthia,  ti-rin'tbi-a  ;  -thii,  -tbi-i; 

-thus,  -thus,  C. 

Tirzah,  tgr'za,  B. 

Tisseum,  ti-se'um,  C. 

Tisagoras,  ti-sag'o-ras,  C. 
Tisamenus,  ti-sam'e-nus,  G. 
Tisandrus,  ti-san'drus,  C. 
Tisanusa,  tis-a-nu'sA,  C. 


Tisarchus,  ti-siir'kus,  C. 

Tischbein,  tish'bin,  M. 
t  Tischendorf,  tish'en-d5rf,  31. 
Tisdritani,  tis-dri-ta'ni,  G. 
Tishamingo,  tish-u-ming'go,  31. 
Tishbite,  tish'blt,  B. 

Tisia,  tisli'i-a;  -ias,  -i-as,  C. 

Tisiades,  ti-sira-dez,  C. 

Tisiarus,  ti-si'a-rus,  C. 

Tisicrates,  ti-sik'ra-tez,  C. 

Tisienus,  tish-i-e'mis,  ('. 

Tisimachus,  ti-sim'a-kus,  C. 
Tisiphone,  ti-si£'o-ne ;  -uus,  -nus, 

a 

Tiasaphernes,  tis-sa-fcr'nez,  C. 

;  Tissot,  te-so',  M. 

Titaa,  ti-te'ii,  C. 

Titan,  ti'tan,  B.  and  C.;_also  Ti- 
tanus,  ti-ta'nus;  -nes,  -nez  ;  -nia, 
-ni -nis,  -nis,  C. 

Titane,  tit'a-ne  or  ti-ta'ne,  C. 
Titanides,  ti-tan'i-dez,  C. 

Titanua  (a  giant,  also  a  river),  ti- 
ta'nus  ;  (a  mountain),  tit'a-nus, 

Titaresius,  tit-a-re'shi-us,  C. 
Titaresus,  tit-a-re'sus,  C. 

TitaruB.  tit'a-rus,  C. 

Tithenidia,  tith-e-nid'i-a,  C. 

Tithoes,  tith'o-ez,  C. 

Tithoni3,  ti-tho'nis  ;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
Tithorea,  ti-tho'rc-a,  (’. 

Tithraustes,  ti-thraws'tez,  C. 
Tithrone,  ti-thro'nc, 

Titia,  tish'i-a;  -ies,  -i-ez:  -ius.  -Y-us;  j 
-iana,  -i-a'na;  -ianus,  -i-a'nus,  ('. 
Titian,  tish'an  ;  in  It.  Tiziano,  tet- 
se-a'no,  M. 

Titicaca,  tit-c-ka'kii,  31. 

Titiniua,  ti-tin'i-us,  C. 

Titormus,  ti-tor'mus,  C. 

Titterie,  tit'ter-e/,  31. 

Tittheum,  tit-the'uni,  C. 

Titurius,  ti-tu'ri-us,  C. 

Titurnius,  ti-tcr'ni-us,  C. 

Titua,  ti'tus,  B.  and  C. 

Tityrus,  tit'i-rus,  C. 

Tityus,  tit'i-us, 

Tivan,  ti'van,  B. 

•  Tivoli,  tiv'o-lo  or  te^vo-le,  J/. 

Tizite,  ti'zit,  B. 

Tlalpan,  tlal-pan',  31. 

Tlamet  or  Tlamath,  tlain'ct  :  same 
\  as  K  LA  MET,  3f. 

Tlaacala,  tlas-ka'la,  3f. 

Tlemsan,  tlem-san',  31. 

Tlepolemus,  tle-pol'e-imis,  ('. 
Tlesimenes,  tle-sini'e-nez,  C. 
Tmarus,  ina'rus,  C. 

Tmolus,  mo'lus,  C. 

Toah,  to'a,  B. 

Toanah,  to-a'na,  B. 

Tob,  tob,  B. 

Tob-adonijah,  tob/ad/o-ni'ja,  B. 
Tobago,  to-ba'go.  31. 

Tobiah,  to-bi'a,  B. 

Tobias,  to-bi'as,  B. 

Tobie,  to'bt,  B.  I 

Tobiel,  to'bi-el,  B. 

Tobit,  to'bit,  B- 
Tobol,  to-bol',  31. 

Tobolsk,  to-bolsk',  31. 

Tocat,  to-kiit',  3f. 

Tochari,  tok'a-ri,  C. 

Tochen,  to'ken,  B. 

Tocqueville,  tok'vil;  in  F.  tok-vel', 
31. 

Todleben,  tbt'la-ben,  3F. 

Toenningen,  Toeplitz,  etc. :  see  Tbx- 
mnoex,  etc.,  31. 

Togarmah,  to-giir'ma,  B. 

Togata,  to-ga'ta,  C. 

Tohu,  to'hu,  B. 

Toi,  to'i,  B. 

Tokantins,  to-kiin-tens',  31. 

Tokay,  to-kii':  in  Hung,  to-koi',  3!. 
Tola,  to'la  ;  -lad,  -lad,  B. 

Tolaites,  to'la-Ttz,_^. 

Tolbanes,  tol'ba-nez,  B. 

Tolbiacum,  tol-bi'a-kum,  C. 


Toledo,  to-le'do;  in  S)>.  to-la'do,  31. 
Tolentir.o,  lo-len-te'no,  31. 

Toletum,  to-le'tum,  V. 

Tolistobii,  tol-is-to'bY-I,  C. 
Tolmides,  tol'mi-dez,  C. 

Tolomei,  to-lo-ma'e,  31. 

Tolophon,  tol'o-fon,  C. 

Tolosa,  to-lo'sa,  C.  and  31. 

Tolosani,  tol-o-sa'ni;  -sates,  -sa'tez, 
( . 

Toluca,  to-ldo'ka,  31. 

Tolumnius,  to-lum'ni-us,  C. 

Tolus,  to'lus,  C. 

Tomaeus,  to-me'us,  C. 

Tomarus,  tom'a-rus  or  to-ma'rus,C. 
Tombigboe,  tom-big' be,  or  -beckbe, 
-bek'be,  .)/. 

Tomerus,  to-me'rus,  C. 

Tomisa,  tom'i-sa,  C. 

Tomitae,  to-mi'te,  C. 

Tommaseo.  tom-ma-za'o,  3f. 
Tommasi,  toni-mii'ze,  31. 

Tomori,  tom'o-ri,  C. 

Tomis,  to'mis,  C. 

Tomuri,  to-mu'ri,  C. 

Tomyris,  tom'i-ris,  C. 

Tondota,  ton-do'ta,  C. 

Tonea,  to'ne-a,  G. 

Tonewanda,  ton-e-wan'da,  or-vran* 
ta,  -wan'ta,  31. 

Tongataboo  or-bu,  tong-a  ta'boo,J/. 
Tongillius,  ton-jil'li-us,  C. 

Toma,  to-ni'A,  C. 

Tonkin  or  -quin,  ton-ken',  31. 
Tcnningen,  tPn'ning-en,  31. 
Tonquin  :  same  as  Tonki  v,  31. 
Toola,  Toula,  or  Tula,  tdo'la,  M. 
Toorkistan,  better  Turkestan,  tdor'- 
kis-tiin',  31. 

Toorkomans  or  Turkomans,  tobr'ko- 
manz,  31. 

Topayos,  to-pi'os;  also  Tapaos,  tii- 
jia'zlios  or  -hos,  31. 

Topazus,  to-pa'zus,  C. 

Topeka,  to-pe'ka,  31. 

Tophel,  to'fel,  B. 

Tophet,  to'fet;  -pheth,  -feth,  B. 
Topiris,  to-pi'ris,  C. 

Tbplitz  or  Toeplitz,  tep'lits;  alo 
Teplitz,  tbp'lits,  31. 

Topsham,  tops'am,  M. 

Torbay,  tor-ba',  31. 

Tordenskiold,  tor'den-ske-old,  31. 
Toreno,  to-ran'yo,  31. 

Toretas,  tQr'c-te,  G. 

Torgau,  tor'gow,  31. 

Torini,  tor'Y-ni,  C. 

Tornea  or  -neo,  ( both  pron.)  tor'ne- 
o,  31. 

Torone,  to-ro'ne,  C. 

Toronto,  to-ron'to,  31. 

Torquata,  tor-kwa'ta;  -tus,  -tus,  C. 
Torquato,  tor-kwii'to,  31. 
Torquemada,  tdr-ka-nia'dii,  31. 
Torres  Vedras,  tdr'res-va'driis,  .)/. 
Torricelli,  tor-ri-scl'lY  or  tor-rc- 
cliel'lc, 

Tortuga,  tor-tdb'ga,  31. 

Torus,  to'rus,  C. 

Toryne,  to-ri'ne,  C. 

Tou,  to'u,  B. 

Toucey,  tow'sY,  C. 

Toul,  tool,  31. 

Toula  :  same  as  Toola,  31. 

Toulon,  too-lON',  31. _ 

Tou-  or  Thoulouso,  too-luoz',  31. 
Toup,  towp,  31. 

Tour,  toor,  M. 

Touraine,  too-ran',  31. 

Tournay,  toor-na';  in  Flemish,  Door- 
nik,  dSr'nik,  31. 

Tournefort,  toorn'for,  31. 

Tourneur,  toor-nSr',  31. 

Tourrette,  too-ret',  31. 

Tours,  toor,  31. 

Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  too-s2x'l.  <> 
v5r-tur',  31. 

Towcester,  tows'ter,  31. 
Townshend,  townz'end,  31. 
Toxaridia,  toks-a-rid'i-a,  C. 


km,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  end,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  Ice ;  Odd,  tone,  or ; 
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anopoli8,  trnj-a-nop'o-lis,  C. 
anus,  tra-ja'nus,  C. 


Toxaris,  toks'a-ris,  C. 

Toxeus,  toks'c-us  or  toks'Gs,  C. 
Toxicrate,  toks-ik'ra-te,  C. 

Toxili,  toks'i-li,  C. 

Toxophone.  toks-of'o-ne,  C. 
Toygeni,  to-ij'e-ni,  C. 

Trabea,  tra'be-A,  C. 

Trachalus,  trak'a-lus,  C. 

Trachas,  tra'kas,  C. 

Trachea,  tra-ke'a,  C. 

Trachiniae,  tra-kin'i-e,  C. 
Trachiotis,  tra-ki-o'tis,  C. 
Trachonitis,  trak-o-ni'tis,  /!.  andC. 
Tradescant,  trad'es-kant,  if 
Trafalgar,  traf-al-gar'  or  tra-fal'- 
gar,  if. 

Tragcedia,  tra-je'di-A,  C. 

Tragus,  tra'gus,  C. 

Tra‘ 

Trat 

Tralee,  tra-lc^,  it 
Tramore,  tra-mor',  if. 

Tranquebar,  tran-kwe-bar',  if. 
Transalpinus,  trans-al-pi'nus,  C. 
Transpadanus,  trans-pa-da' nus,  C. 
Transtevere,  triins-ta'va-ra,  if 
Transtibefina,  trnns'tib-e-ri'nA  ; 
-nus,  -nus,  C. 

Transylvania,  tran-sil-va'nY-A  ;  in 
Hang.  Erd^ly  Orszaag,  ek-dal'or- 
6ag',  M. 

Trapani,  trn'pii-ne,  if. 

Trapeza,  tra-pe'zA;  -zon,  -zon;  -zu3, 
-zus,  C. 

Traphea,  tra-fe'A,  C. 

Trasimenus,  tras-i-mc'nus,  C. 

Tras  os  Montes,  tras-os-mon'tes,  .1/. 
Travancore,  trav-an-kor',  it 
Treba,  tre'ba,  C. 

Trebatius,  tre-ba'shi-us,  C. 
Trebellianus,  tre-bel'li-a'nus;  -enus, 
-c'nus,  C. 

Trebellius,  tvc-bel'li-us,  C 
Trebia,  tre'bi-A;  -bius.  -bi-us,  C. 
Trebizond,  treb'i-zond' \in  Turkish, 
Tarabesoon,  ta-ra'be-soon',  .1/. 
Trebonius,  trc-bo'ni-us,  C. 

Trebula,  treb'ti-lA,  C. 

Tredegar,  tred'c-giir,  if. 

Treiver,  tri'ver,  it. 

Tremiti,  trcm'e-te  or  tra'nie-tc,  it 
Tremont,  trc-mont'.  if. 

Trent,  trcnt;  in  G.  Trient,  tre-cut', 

M. 

Trerus,  tre'rus,  C. 

Tresviri,  tres'vi-ri,  C. 

Treveri,  trev'e-ri;  or  -iri,  -i-ri,  C. 
Treves,  trevzs  F.  Trfeves,  trav;  G. 

Trier,  trer,  it. 

Treviglio,  tra-vel'yo,  if. 

Trevisani,  tra-ve-zii'ne,  St. 

Treviso,  tra-ve'zo,  SI. 

Trevor,  trev'Sr,  St. 

Trezzo,  tret'so,  it. 

Triaditza,  tre-ii-dit'sa,  .1/. 

Triaria,  tri-a'ri-a;  -rius,  -ri-us, 
Triballi,  tri-bal'li,  C. 

Triboci,  trib'o-si,  C. 

Tribolo,  tre'bo-lo,  it. 

Tribuni,  tri-bu'ni,  C. 

Tricala,  tre'kii-la,  if. 

Tricasses,  tri-kas'sez,  C. 

Tricastini,  trik-as-ti'ni.  C. 
Trichinopoli  or  -ly,  tricii-in-op'o-le, 
if. 

Trichonis,  tri-ko'nis,  C. 
Tricipitinus,  tri-sip/i-ti'nus,  C. 
Tricoloni.  trik-o-lo'ni,  C. 
Tricoryphus.  tri-kor'i-fus,  C. 
Tricorythus,  tri-kor'i-thus  or  trik- 
o-ri'thus,  C.  _ 

Tricoupi,  tre-koo'pe,  or  Trikupis, 
tre-k  m'pis,  if. 

Tricrana,  tri-kra'na,  C. 

Tricrena.  tri-kre'na,  C. 

Trideutum,  tri-den'tum,  C. 

Trieres,  tri-e'rez,  -rum,  -rum,  C. 
Triest  or  Trieste,  tre-est'  or  tre-es'- 
ta,  it. 

Trieterica,  tri-e-tSr'i-kA,  C. 


Trieteris,  tri-c-te'ris,  C. 

Triewald,  tre'viild,  if. 

Trifolinus,  trif-o-li'nus,  C. 
Trigemina,  tri-jem'i-na;  -ni,  -ni,  C. 
Trigonum,  tri-go'num;  -nus,  -nus, 

Trimurti,  trc-moor'te,  II. 

Trinacria,  tri-na'kri-A,  or  Trinacris,  j 
trin'a-kris,  C. 

Trinasus,  tri-na'sus,  C. 

Trincomalee,  trink'o-ma-le',  if. 
Trinemis,  trin'e-mis,  ( 

:  Trinidad,  trin-i-dad',  St. 
Trinobantes,  trin-o-ban'tez,  C. 
Triocala,  tri-ok'a-la;  -alini,  -a-li'ni, 
C. 

Triodus,  tri'o-dus,  C. 

Triones,  tri-o'n5z,  C. 

Triopas,  tri'o-pas,  or  Triops,  tri'- 
ops,  C. 

Triopeis,  tri-o-pe'is;  -peius,  -pc'yus, 
C. 

Triopes,  tri'o-pez  ;  -pus,  -pus,  C. 
Triphillis,  tri-nl'lis,  C. 

Triphilus,  tri-fi'lus,  C. 

Triphylia,  tri-fil'i-a,  C. 

Triphylis,  tri-fi'lis,  C. 

Triphylus,  tri-fi'-  or  trif'i-lus,  C. 
Tripodi,  trip'o-di,  C. 

Tripoli,  trip'o-lT]_Zoc«Z  name  Tara- 
bloos,  ta-ra'bloos,  it. 

Tripolis,  trip'o-lis,  11.  and  C. 
Tripolitza  or  -lizza,  tre-po-lit'sii,.!/. 
Triptolemus,  trip-tol'e-nuis,  C. 
Triquetra,  trik'we-tra,  C. 
Trismegistus,  tris-mc-jis'tus^  C. 
Tristan,  tris'tan;  in  F.  tres-tox',  it. 
Tritea,  tri-te'a,  C. 

Trithen,  tre'ten,  if. 

Tritia,  trish'i-a,  C. 

Tritogenes,  tri-toj'e-nez,  C. 
Tritogenia,  triidi-jc-ni'a,  C. 

Triton,  tri'ton,  C. 

Tritones,  tri-to'nez;  -nis,  -nis;  -nus, 
-nus,  C. 

Triumpilini,  tri-um'pi-li'ni,  C. 
Triumviri,  tri-um'vi-ri,  <  ’. 
Triventum,  tri-von'tum,  C. 

Trivia,  triv^i-A,  C. 

Trivise  Antrum,  triv'i-e-an'trum; 

T.  Lacus,  -la'kus,  C. 

Trivicum,  tri-vi'kum;  -cus,  -kus,  C. 
Troades,  tro'a-dez,  C. 

Troas,  tro'as,  li.  and  V. 

Trochari,  trok'a-ri,  C. 

Trochois,  truk'o-is,  V. 

Troezene,  tre-ze'ne,  C. 

Trogilus,  troj'i-lus,  (  '. 

Troglodytae,  trog-lod'i-te  or  trog-lo- 
di'te;  -tes,  -tez,  C. 

Trogus  Pompeius,  tro'gus-pom-pe'- 
yus,  C. 

Trogyllium,  tro-jil'li-um,  li. 

Trotlus,  tro'i-lus,  C. 

Trois  Rivieres,  trwa-ro've-ar':  same 


Tro; 

Trq 

Tro. 


as  Three  Rivers,  if. 


a,  tro'ja,  C. 
ani,  tro-ja'ni,  C. 
ugenae,  tro-iu'je-nc,  C. 


_0 - ,  o-urie 

Trollweiber,  trgi'v^bSr,  X. 
Tromentina,  trom-en-ti'na,  C. 
Tronchin,  trSx-shax',  if. 

Trond  or  Tron,  Saint,  sSn  trox',  it. 
Trondhjem  or  Trondjem,  trOn'yem, 

Tropseophorus,  tro-pe-of'o-rus,  ('. 
Trophimus,  trof'i-mus,  B.  and  C. 
Trophonius,  tro-fo'ni-us,  C. 
Trosachs,  tro'saks,  if. 

Trossuli,  tros'su-li;  -lum,  -lum,  C. 
Troughton,  trow'tun,  if. 
Trowbridge,  tro'brij,  it. 

Troyes,  trwa,  if. 

Truentini,  tru-en-ti'ni,  C. 
Truentum,  tru-en'tum^C. 

Truxillo  or  Trujillo,  troo-hel'yo,  C. 
Trygodsemones,  trig-o-dem'o-nez, 
C. 

Tryphena,  tri-fe'nA,  11. 

Tryphera,  trif'e-rA;  -rus,  -rus,  C. 


Tryphiodorus,  trif'i-o-do'rus,  C. 
Tryphon,  tri'fon,  11.  and  C. 
Tryphosa,  tri-fo'sa,  11.  and  C. 
Tschirnhausen,  tshirn'how'zen,  it. 
Tschudi.  tshoo'de,  if 
Tuam,  tu'am,  if. 

Tubal,  tu'bal;  T.-cain,  -kan,  11. 
Tubero,  tu'be-ro,  C. 

Tubieni,  tu-bi-e'ni,  II. 

Tubingen,  tC'bing-en,  if. 

Tuccia,  tuk'shi-A;  -cius,  -shi-us,  ('. 
Tuccitora,  tuk-sit'o-rA  or  -si-to'rA, 

Tucia,  tu'shi-a,^7. 

Tucuman,  too-koo-mau',  if 
Tudela,  too-da'la,  if. 

Tuder.  tu'd5r,  C. 

Tudertini,  tu-d5r-ti'ni,  V. 
Tuditanus,  tu-di-ta'nus,  C. 

Tudri,  tu'drl,  C. 

Tuficani,  tu-fi-ka'ni,  C. 

Tugeni,  tu'je-ni,  C. 

Tugia,  tu'ji-a,  C. 

Tugurinus,  tu-gu-ri'nus,  C. 
Tuisto,_tu-is'to,  or  -isco,  -is'ko,  C. 
Tula,  too'lA:  same  as  Toola,  if 
Tule,  too'le  or  -la,  if. 

Tulingi,  tu-lin'ji,  C. 

Tullia,  tul'li-A;  -liu3,  -li-us,  C. 
Tullianum,  tul-li-a'num,  C. 
Tulliola,  tul-li'o-la,  C. 

Tulloch,  tul'luk,  it  _ 

Tunguragua,  toong-goo-ra'gwa,  St. 
Tunguses,  toong-goo'sez,  if. 

Tunis  or  -nes,  tu'nis  or-nez,C. 
Tunis  or  Toonis,  tu'nis  or  too'nis, 
if. 

Tuolumene,  twol'um-ne,  if 
Tupelo,  tu'pe-lo,  if. 

Turarius,  tu-ra'ri-us,  C. 

Turcoing,  ter-kw&x',  if. 
Turcomans,  tdor'ko-manz' :  same 
as  Toorkomans,  it 
Turdetani,  tcr-de-ta'ni,  C. 

Turduli,  ter'du-li,  C. 

Turenne,  tu-ren';  in  F.  t5-ren',  if. 
Turgot,  toor-go'  or  ter-go',  it 
Turiaso,  tu-n-a'so,  C. 

Turin,  tu^rin  or  tu-rin';  in  F.  te- 
i  Sm',  in  It.  Torino,  to-re'no,  M. 
Turius,  tu'ri-118,  C. 

Turkey,  ter'kT,  if. 

Turkestan,  or  Toorkistan,  toor'kes- 
tftn,  if. 

Turnhout,  tPrn'howf,  if. 

Turobrica,  tu-ro-bri'kA,  C. 

Turones,  tu-ro'nez,  C. 

Turoni,  (a  people  in  Gaul),  tu'ro- 
lii ;  (in  German;/),  tu-ro'ni,  C. 
Turpilius,  ter-pil'i-us,  C. 

Turpin,  ter'pin,  it 
Turpio,  ter'pi-o,  C. 

Turrinus,  tur-ri'nus,  C. 

Turullius,  tu-rul'li-ujj,  C. 
Tuscaloosa,  tus-ka-loo'sA,  (\ 
Tuscania,  tus-ka'ni-A,  V. 

Tuscany,  tus'ka-nT  ;  in  It.  Toscana, 
tos-ka'nii,  if. 

Tuscarawas,  tus-kA-raw'was,  if. 
Tuscarora,  tus,ka-ro/'rA1  if. 

Tuscia,  tus'shi-A,  C. 

Tusculani,  tus-ku-la'ni  ;  -num, 
-mini,  C. 

Tusculi,  tus'ku-li;  -lum, -lum,  C. 
Tutanus,  tu-ta'nus,  C. 

Tutelina,  tu-te-li'na,  or  -tilina,  -ti¬ 
ll 'n  A,  C. 

Tuthoa,  tu'tho-A,  C. 

Tutia,  tu'shi-A,  C. 

Tuticanus,  tu-ti-ka'nus,  6’. 

Tuticum,  tu'ti-kum,  C. 

Tutilo,  too'te-lo,  if. 

Tutini,  tu-ti'ni,  C. 

Tuxtla,  tdbkst'la,  if. 

Tuy,  twe,  if. 

Tver  or  Twer,  tv6r  or  tvar,  M. 
Tyana,  ti'A-na,  C. 

Tyanaeus,  ti-n-ne'us,  C. 

Tyanitis,  ti-a-ni'tis,  C. 

Tybris,  ti'bris,  C. 


sun,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxbox,  chair,  get. 

11,  Biblieal ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  ligyptiau  ;  II,  Hindoo  ;  11,  Modern  ;  N,  Norse.  [See  p.  Citt.J 
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Tybur,  ti'ber,  C. 

Tyche,  ti'ke,  C. 

Tychicus,  tik'i-kus,  B.  and  C. 
Tychius,  tik'i-us,  O. 

Tyde,  ti'de,  C. 

Tydeus,  tid'e-us  or  ti'dus,  C. 
Tydides,  ti-di'dez,  C. 

Tyenis,  ti-e'nis,  C. 

Tylos,  ti'los,  C. 

Tymbriani,  tim-bri-a'ni,  C. 
Tymolus,  ti-mo'lus,  C. 

Tympania,  tim-pa-ni'a,  C. 
Tympluei,  tim-fe'i,  C. 

Tyndale,  tin'dal, 31. 

Tyndareus,  tin-da're-us,  C. 
Tyndarides,  tin-d&r'i-dez,  C. 
Tyndaris,  tin'da-ris;  -rus.  rus,  C. 
Tynemouth,  tln'muth,  M. 
Tynnichus,  tin'ni-kus,  C. 

Typaneae,  ti-pa'ne-e,  C. 

Typho,  ti'fo,  E. 

Typhoeus,  ti-fo'e-us  or  ti-fo'Qs,  C. 
Typhon,  ti'fon,  C.  and  E. 
Typhonis,  ti-fo'ms,  C. 

Tyr,  ter,  N. 

Tyrangitae,  tYr-an-ji'te,  C. 
Tyrannio,  ti-ran'ni-o;  -nion,  -ni-on, 


Tyrannus,  ti-ran'nus,  B.  and  C. 
Tyre,  tlr,  B.  and  31. 

Tyras,  ti'ras;  -ra,  -ra,  C. 

Tyree  or  Tyry,  tlr-e' :  same  as 
Tikee,  31. 

Tyres,  ti'rez,  C. 

Tyridates,  tTr-i-da'tez,  C. 

Tyrii,  tlr'T-i ;  -ius,  -Y-us,  C. 
Tyriotes,  tYr-i-o'tez,  C. 

Tyrissei,  tYr-is-se'i,  C. 

Tyrnau,  ter'now  ;  in  Hang.  Nagy 
Szombath,  nbd-ye-  or  ndj-som- 
bot',  31. 

Tyro,  ti'ro,  C. 

Tyroglyphus,  ti-rog'ii-fiis, 

Tyrol,  tlr' ill ;  in  G.  te-rOl',  31. 
Tyrone,  tY-ron',  M. 

Tyros,  ti'ros,  C. 

Tyrrel,  tYr'el,  M. 

Tyrrheni,  tYr-re'nl  ;  -num,  -mini  ; 

-nus,  -nus,  C. 

Tyrrheum,  ttr're-um,  C. 

Tyrrhidae,  tYr-ri'de.  (’. 

Tyrrhigenae,  tYr-rij'e-ne,  C. 
Tyrseta,  ter-se'ta,  C. 

Tyrtaeus,  ter-te'us,  C. 

Tyrus,  ti'rus,  B.  and  C. 

Tyrwhitt,  ter'it  or  ter' wit,  21. 
Tysias,  tish'i-as,  C. 

Tzacones,  zak'o-nez,  C. 

Tzschirner,  tsliYr'ngr,  21. 

Tzurulum,  zu-ru'lum,  C. 


u. 

fJbeda,  oo-ba'da,  31. 

Uberti,  oo-ber'te,  21. 

Ubes,  Saint,  sent-Ubz' :  same  as 
Sf.tebal,  21. 

Ubii,  u'bY-T,  C. 

Ucal,  u'kal,  B. 

Ucaiegon.  r-’l'e-gon,  C. 

Ucav  r.  ..i-ii'la,  or  -ali, -ii'le,  21. 
Uccello,  oot-chel'lo,  21. 

Ucena,  u'se-na,  C. 

Uceni,  u-se'ni,  C. 

Ucetia,  u  se'shi-i,  C. 

Udine,  oo-de'na,  21. 

Udini,  u-di'ni.  C. 

Udvarhely,  ooa'var'hel’,  21. 

Uel,  u'cl,  B. 

Ufens,  u'fenz,  C. 

Ufentina,  u-fen-ti'na,  C. 

Uffenbach,  d&f-fen-bak',  21. 
Uggione,  ood-jo'na,  21, 

Ugheili,  oo-gel'le,  21. 

Ugia,  u'ji-a,  C. 

Ugolino,  oo-go-le'no,  31. 

Uhland,  oo'lant  or  yoo'land,  21. 
Uist,  wist,  21. 


Uitenhage,  yoo'ten-lmg;  in  I),  oi- 
ten-ha'gc'!_,V“. 

Ukraine,  yoo'kran_or  65-kran'i  in 
Polish  Ukraina,  oo-kra-e'nii.  21. 
Ulai,  u'la-i,  B. 

Ulam,  u'lam,  B. 


Ulea,  66-la'ii,  21. 

Ulea,  oo'le-o,  21. 

Uleaborg,  oo'Ie-o-borg',  21. 

Ulfilas  or  Ulphilas,  ul'ti-las,  31. 
Ulia,  u'li-a,  C. 

Ulizibera,  u'liz-i-be'ra,  C. 

Ulla,  ul'la,  B. 

Ulloa,  ool-yo'a,  M. 

Ullr  or  Uller,  dol'er,  21. 

Ulm,  ulm;  in  G.  661m,  21. 

Ulpianus,  ul-pi-a'nus,  C. 

Ulrici,  061-ret'sc,  21. 

Ulster  (in  lrel.),  ul'ster;  (in  G.), 
601'ster,  21. 

Ulubrae,  u'lu-bre,  C. 

Ulysses,  u-lis'sez,  C. 

Umbagog,  um-ba'gog,  21. 
Umbrenus,  um-bre'nus,  C. 

Umbria,  um'bri-a,  C. 

Umbricius,  um-bnsh'i-us,  C. 

Umea,  oo'me-o,  21. 

Ummah,  urn'mi,  B. 

Ummerapoora,  um'mer-a-poo'ra  ; 

Written  also  Amarapoura.  21. 
Ummidius,  um-mid'i-us,  C. 
Umpqua,  urap'kwaw,  21. 
Undecemviri,  un-de-sem'vi-ri,  C. 
Underwalden:  same  as  Unteryval- 
1)EN,  21. 

Unelli,  u-nel'li,  C. 

Unger,  obng'gr,  21. 

Unni,  un'm,  B. 

Unxia,  unk'shi-a,  C. 

Upernavik,  oo-per'na-vik,  21. 
Upham,  up'am,  21. 

Upharsin,  u-fiir'sin,  B. 

Uphaz,  u'faz,  B. 

Upis,  u'pis,  C. 

Upsal,  up'sal,  or  Upsala,  up-sa'lii, 


Ur,  Sr,  B. 

Uraca.  u-ra'ka,  C. 

Uragus,  u-ra'gus,  C. 

Ural  or  Oural,  oo-raK,  21. 

Uralsk,  oo-ralsk',  21. 

Urania,  u-ra'ni-a,  C. 
j  Uranopolis,  u-ra-nop'o-lis,  C. 
Uranus,  u'ra-nus,  C. 

Urbane,  gr'bau:  same  as  Urban,  er'- 
ban,  B. 

\  Urbana,  er-ba'na;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
Urbanna,  er-ban'na,  21. 

Urbicua,  er-bik'u-a,  C. 

Urbicus,  er'bi-kus,  C. 

Urbinates,  gr-bi-na'tez,  C. 

Urbino,  oor-be'' no,  21. 

Urbinum,  Sr-bi'num,  C. 

Ureum,  u-re'um,  C. 

Urfa,  oor'fa:  same  as  OultFA,  21. 
Urfg,  5r-fa',  21. 

Urgenum,  Sr'je-num,  C. 

Urgia,  Sr'ji-il,  C._ 

Uri,  u'rl,  B. ;  yoo'rY,  in  G.  oo're, 

21. 

Uria,  u'ri-a,  C. 

Uriah,  u-ri'a;  -as,  -as,  B. 

Uriel,  u'ri-el,  B. 

Urijah,  u-ri'ja,  B. 

Urim,  u'rim,  B. 

Urion,  n-ri'on,  C. 

Urites.  u-ri'tez,  C.  * 

Urmiah  :  same  as  Ooroomea,  21. 
Urquhart.  Srk'art,  21. 

Urquiza,  oor-ke'tlui  or  -sa,  21. 
Ursentini,  er-sen-ti'ni,  C. 

Ursidius,  Cr-sid'i-us,  C. 

Ursinus,  gr-si'nus,  C. 

Uruguay.  u'ruo-gwa/  or  oo-roo- 
gwi',  21. 

Urumiah,  Urumiya:  same  as  Ookoo- 
mea,  M. 

Usbekistan  or  Oozbekistan,  ooz-bek- 
is-tiin':  same  as  Bokhara,  21. 
Usbium,  uz'bi-um,  C. 


Uscana,  us'ka-na,  C. 

Uscenum,  us'se-num,  C. 

Ushant,  ush'ant;  in  F.  Ouessant, 
wes-sbiN',  31. 

Ushas,  oo'shas,  H. 

Usipetes,  u-sip'e-tSz^  C. 

Usipi,  u-si'pi,  C. 

Usipii,  u-sip'Y-i,  C. 

Usteri,  Oos-ta're,  31. 

Ustica,  us-ti'ka,  C. 

Ustiug  :  see  Oustioog,  31. 

Uta,  u'tii,  B. 

Uthai,  u'tka-i,  B. 

Uthi,  u'thi,  B. 

Uthina,  u-thi'na,  C. 

Utah  or  Youta,  yoo'ta,  21. 

Utica,  u'ti-ka,  C.  and  31. 

Utrecht,  u'trekt;  in  D.  e'trekt,  31. 
Utrera,  oo-tra'ra,  31. 

Uttoxeter,  uks'e-tgr,  21. 

Uwins,  yoo'inz,  31. 

Uxama,  uks'a-md,  C. 

Uxantis,  uks-an'tis,  C. 
Uxellodunum,  uks-eKlo-du'num,  C. 
Uxentini,  uks-en-ti'ni,  C. 

Uxii,  uk'shY-I,  C. 

Uz,  uz,  B. 

Uzai,  u'za-i,  B. 

Uzal,  u'zal,  B. 

Uzbeck,  ooz-bek':  same  as  Oozbek 
31. 

Uzes,  e-zes'  or  ■  zas',  31. 

Uzza,  -zah,  nz'za,  B. 

Uzzen-sherah,  uz'zcn-she'ra,  B. 
Uzzi,  uz'zi,  B. 

Uzzia,  -ah,  uz-zi'a,  B. 

Uzziel,  uz-zi'-  or  uz'zi-el,  B. 
Uzzielites,  uz-zi'cl-Itz,  B. 


V. 


Vacccei,  vak-sc't,  C. 

Vacherot,  va.sh-ro',  31. 

Vacuna,  va-ku'na,  C. 

Vadavero,  va-dav'e-ro,  C. 
Vadimonis,  vad-i-mo'nis,  C. 

Vaga,  va'ga,  C. 

Vagedrusa,  vaj-e-dru'sa,  C. 

Vageni,  va-je'm,  C. 

Vagitanus.  vaj-i-ta'nus,  C. 

Vaha’is,  va'ha-lis,  C. 

Vahl,  val,  21. 

Vaicus,  va-i'kus,  C. 

Vaigatz,  vi-gats',  31. 

Vaillant,  \'a-yoxr,  31. 

Vaishnava,  vlsh'na-va,  II. 

Vaisyas,  vls'yas,  11. 

Vajezatha,  va-jez'a-tha,  B. 

Vala,  va'la,  C. 

Valais,  va-la';  in  G.  V/allis,  viil'lis, 
31. 

Valamirus,  val-a-nii'rus, 

Valaskjalf,  va-las'kyalf,  .N. 
Valckenaer,  valk'ken-iir,  31. 
Valdasus,  val'da-sus,  C. 
Val-de-Peiias,  val-da-pdii'yas,  31. 
Valdes,  viil-des',  31. 

Valdivia,  viil-de've-a,  31. 

Valence,  va-lQxs',  31. 

Valencia,  va-len'shY-d;  in  Sp.  va- 
len'the-d,  31. 

Valenciennes,  vii-18NT/se-en',  31. 
Valentia,  va-len'shY-ii,  31. 
Valentinianus,  va  Ben-tin'i-a '  nus,  C 
Valentinus,  val-en-ti'nus,  C. 
Valeria,  va-le'ri-a;  -rius,  -ri  us,  C. 
Valerianus,  va-le/ri-a/nus,  C. 
Valerus,  val'e-rus,  C. 

Valetium,  va-le'shi-um,  C. 

Valgius,  val'ii-us,  C. 

Vali,  va'le,  iv. 

Valii,  va'lY-I,  C. 

Valkyria,  val-kir'Y-a,  .V. 

Valladolid,  vaBla-do-lid'  •;  z:z  Sp. 

viil-ya-do-led',  31. 

Valle,  val'la,  31 
Vallebana,  val-leb'a-nd,  C. 

Valli^re,  vaBle-ar',  31. 


Uni,  lame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  Cnd,  eve,  term  ;  Yn,  Ice  ;  8dd,  tone,  or ; 

L,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  H,  Hindoo  ;  31,  Modern ;  i.Y,  Norse.  [See  p.  G92.] 
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Vallonia,  vnl-lo'ni-d,  C. 

Valmiki.  viil'mY-kY,  if. 

Valois,  viil-wa',  if. 

Valombrosa,  va-lom-bro'sii,  if. 
Valparaiso,  viil-pa-ri'so,  ,1/. 
Valtellina,  val-tel-le'na;  or  -telline, 
-tel-len',  if. 

Van  Achen  or  Aachen,  van-ii'ken, 
if. 

Van  Buren,  vSn-bn'ren,  if. 
Vanbrugh,  v&n'broo,  ,1/. 

Vancouver,  vg.n-koo'vGr,  .1  r. 

Van  Dale,  viin-da'lC,  if. 

Vandali,  vnn'da-li,  C. 

Vandalia,  van-da'li-A,  if. 

Vandalii,  van-da'li-i,  C. 

Vander  Heyden,  van'der-hi'den,  M. 
Vander  Meulen.  van'd8r-mS'len,  if. 
Vandermonde.  van.'der-mdn'dG,  if. 
Vander  Woyde,  yan'dGr-vi'dO,  if .' 
Van  Diemen's,  vah-do'menz,  2. /. 
Vandili,  vun*di-li,  C. 

Vandyke,  van/dlk/;  in  D.  Vandyck 
or  Vandjik,  viin-dTk',  if. 
Vangiones,  van-ji'o-nez,  C. 

Van  Hoeck.  van-hdbk,  J /.  , 

Vaniah,  va-ni'i,  B. 

Vannes,  van,  if. 

Vanni.  van'ne,  it. 

Vannius,  van'ni-us,  C. 

Vannucci,  van-noot'che  ;  same  as 
Peruoino,  if. 

Van  Oost,  viin-ost,  it 

Van  Rensselaer,  v&n-ren'sel-Sr,  if. 

Vansittart,  vSn-sit'tart, 

Vansomer,  van-so'mgr,  if. 

Vanuzzi,  vii-noot'se,  if. 

Vaperau,  vfip-er-o'  or  viip-ro',  if. 
Varanes,  va-ra'nez,  C. 

Varchi,  viir'ke,  ,1/. 

Vardsei,  vtir-de'i,  C. 

Varennes,  va-ren',  if. 

Varduli,  var'du-li,  C. 

Varenus,  va-re'nus,  C. 

Vargala,  var'ga-ld,  C. 

Vargas,  viir'gas,  if. 

Vargiones,  var-ji-o'nez,  C. 

Vargula,  var'gu-la,  C. 

Varia,  va'id-a,  C. 

Variana.  va-ri-a'na,  C. 

Various,  vfir'i-kus,  C. 

Varignon,  va-ren-yox',  if. 

Varinas,  va-re'nas;  or  BarenaB,  bti- 
re'niis,  if. 

Varini,  va-ri'ni,  C. 

Varistl,  va-ris'ti,  C. 

Varius,  va'ri-us,  C. 

Varna  or  Warna,  var'na,  if. 
Varnhagen,  fiu-n'ha-gen,  if 
Varuna,  va'roo-na,  If. 

Varus,  va'rus,  C. 

Vasarhely,  va-shar-hel’',  if. 

Vasari,  va-zii're,  if. 

Vasatae,  va-sa'te  ;  -tes,  -tez,  C. 
Vascones,  vas'ko-  or  vas-ko'nez,C. 
Vasconia,  vas-ko'ni-a,  C. 

Vashni,  vash'nl,  B. 

Vashti,  vash'ti,  B. 

V&ta,  va'tii,  H. 

Vaticanus,  vat-i-ka'nus,  C. 
Vatienus,  va-sht-e'nus,  C. 

Vatinius,  va-tin'i-us,  C. 

Vatrenu3,  va-tre'mis,  C. 

Vattell,  v£t-tel'  or  viit-tel',  if. 
Vauban,  vo-box',  if. 

Vaucher,  vo-shar,  if. 

Vaucluse,  vo-klez',  if. 

Vaud,  vo;  or  Pays-de-Vaud,  pa'e-dS- 
v<3';  in  G.  Waadt,  vat,  if 
Vaugelas,  vozh-ld',  if. 

Vaughan,  vawn  or  vaw'an,  if. 
Vauquelin,  vok-iax',  M. 

Vauvilliers,  vo-ve-ya',  if. 

Vaux,  vawks,  if. 

Vayu,  va'yoo,  If. 

Ve,  va,  N. 

Veamini,  ve-a-mi'ni,  C. 

Vecchi,  vek'kc,  .1/. 

Vecchio,  vek'kc-o,  if. 

Vechires,  ve-ki'rez,  C. 


Vectius,  vek'shi-us,  C. 

Vectones.  vek-to'-  or  vek'to-nez,C. 
Veda,  va'da,  IL 

Vedius  Pollio,  ve/dY-us-polrli-o;  ve- 
di'us  (Pluto),  C. 

Vega,  va'gii,  M. 

Vegetius,  vc-je'shi-us,  C. 

Veglia,  veK-  or  val'ya,  if. 

Veia,  ve'yd,  C. 

Veianus,  ve-ya'nus,  C. 

Veientes,  vc-i-en'tez,  C. 

Veiento,  ve-i-en'to,  U. 

Veii,  vc'yi,  C. 

Veit,  lit,  M. 

Vejanius,  ve-ja'ni-us,  C. 

Veiovis,  vej'o-vis,  C. 

Velabrum,  ve-la'brum,  C. 
Velacrum,  ve-la'krum,  C. 

Velanius,  ve-la'm-us,  C.  ■ 
Velasquez,  va-ias'kcs  or  -kcth,  M. 
Veleda.  vel'c-da,  C. 

Velez-Malaga,  va^leth-ma^liUga,  2!. 
Velia,  ve'li-a,  G, 

Velibori,  ve-hb'o-ri,.  C. 

Velina,  ve-li'nd;  -num,  -num;  -nus, 
-nus,  C. 

Velino,  va-lc'no,  M. 

Veliocassi,  ve'li-o-kas'si,  C. 
Veliterna,  vel-i-t8r'na,  C. 

Velites,  ve-li'tez,  C. 

Velitraj,  ve-li'-  or  vel'i-tre,  C. 
Velleda,  vel'le-dA,  C. 

Velleius,  vel-le'i-us;  V.  Paterculus, 
-pa-tSr'ku-lus,  C. 

Velletri,  vel-la'tre,  M. 

Vellica,  vel'li-ka,  C. 

Velio-,  vel'lo-,  or  Velocasses,  vePo- 
kas'sCz,  C. 

Velpeau,  vel-po',  if. 

Venafrum,  ve-na'frum,  C. 
Venaissin,  ve-nes-s&N',  M. 
Venango,  vc-nan'go,  if. 

Vendee,  La,  la-von-da',  it. 
Vendome,  von-dom',  if. 

Venedse,  ven'e-de;  -di,  -di,  C. 
Veneli,  ven'c-li;  -ti,  -ti ;  -tus,  -tus,C. 
Venetia,  ve-ne'shi-a,  G.  and  if. 
Veneziano,  va-net'se-ii'no,  if. 
Venezuela,  ven-e-zwe'la  ;  in  S/>. 
ven-eth-wa'la,  if. 

Venice,  ven'is;  in  It.  Venezia,  ven- 
ed'ze-a,  if. 

Venilia,  ve-nil'i-d,  C. 

Venloo,  ven-lo',  if. 

Vennones,  ven-no'nez,  C. 
Vennonius,  ven-no'ni-us,  C. 
Ventidius,  ven-tid'i-us,  C. 
Ventimiglia,  ven-te-niel'yii;  in  F. 
Ventimille,  vdx-te-mel'  or  vox-te- 
me'y’,  if. 

Venuleius,  ven-n-le'v us,  C. 
Venulus,  ven'u-lus,  C. 

Venus,  ve'nus,  C. 

Venusia,  ve-nu'shi-a,  C. 

Venusini,  ven-u-si'ni;  -num,  -num, 
C. 

Venusti,  va-noos'te,  if. 

Vepicus,  ve-pi'kus,  C. 

Vera  Cruz,  va'ra-kroos,  if. 

Veragri,  ve-ra/r-  or  ver'a-gri,  C. 
Verania,  ve-ra'ni-a;  -nius,  -ni-us,C. 
Veraniolus,  ve-ra-ni'o-lus,  C. 
Veranniolus,  ve-ran-ni'o-lus,  C. 
Verbigena,  vSr-bij'e-na,  C. 
Vercellae,  ver-sel'le,  C. 

Vercelli,  ver-chel'le,  if. 
Vercingetorix,  ver-sin-jet'o-riks,  C. 
Verde,  verd,  it. 

Verdun,  ver-duN',  if. 

Veretini,  ver'e-ti'ni,  C. 

Veretum,  ve-re'tum,  C. 
Vergasilaunus,  vgr'gas-i-law'nus.C. 
Vergellus,  v5r-jel'lus,  C. 

Vergennes,  ver-jenz';  in  F.  vcr- 
zhen',  if. 

Vergilia,  vSr-jil'i-a;  -iae,  -i-e,  G. 
Verginius,  v8r-jin'i-us.  C. 

Vergium,  v5r'ji-um,  C. 

Vergniaud  or  -aux,  vern-y5-o  ,  if. 
VergobretuB,  ver-gob're-tus,  C. 


Veritas,  vPr'i-tas,  V. 

Vermelho,  vPr-mel'yo,  if. 

Vermejo,  vCr-ma'ho,  if. 

Vermigli,  v%r-mel'ye,  if. 

Vermont,  vSr-mont',  if. 

Vernet,  vCr-na',  if. 

Verolamium,  ver-o-la'ini-um,  C. 
Veromandui,  ver-o-man'du-i,  C. 
Verona,  vc-ro'na,  C. ;  va-ro'na,  if. 
Verones,  ve-ro'nez,  C. 

Veronica,  vGr-o-ni'ka,  C. 
Verplanck,  vgr-plagk',  if. 

Verrinae,  vGr-ri'ne,  C. 

Verrius,  vGr'ri-us,  C. 

Verrocchio,  var-rok'ke-o,  if. 
Verrucini,  vJSr-ru-si'ni,  C. 

Verrugo,  vcr-ru'go,  C. 

Versailles,  '  cr-salz';  in  F.  vGr-s&P 
or  vSr-Bfiy’',  if. 

Verstegan--,  vGj-ste'gan,  it. 
Vertagus,  ver'ta'-.gus,  (’, 
Verticordia,  vcr-ti-kSr'di-d,  C. 
Vertinae,  v5r-ti'ne,  C. 

Vertiscus,  vSr-tis'kus,  C.- 
Vertot,  vGr-to',  if. 

Vertumnalia,  v5r-tum-na'li  a  G, 
Vertumnus,  vfr-tum'nus,  C. 
Verulae,  ver'u-le,  C. 

Verulam,  vcr'oo-lam,  if. 
Verulanus,  ver-u-la'mis,  C. 

Verus,  ve'rus,  C. 

Verviers,  ver-ve-a',  if. 

Vesagus,  vcs'a-gus,  G. 

Vesbius,  ves'bi-us,  C. 

Vesbola,  ves'bo-la.  C. 

Vescelia,  ves-se'li-a,  (  ’. 

Vescellani,  ves-sel-la'ni,  G. 

Vescia,  ves'shi-a,  C. 

Vescini,  ves-si'ni,  C. 

Vescitania,  ves-si-ta'ni-a,  C. 
Vescularius,  ves-ku-la'ri-us,  C. 
Vesentini,  ves-en-ti'ni,  C. 

Veseris,  ves'e-ris,  C. 

Vesevus,  ve-se'vus,  C. 

Vesionica,  vc-shi-on'i-ka,  C. 
Vesoul,  vG-zool',  if. 

Vespasianus,  ves-pa'zbi-a'nus,  C. 
Vespucci,  ves-poot'che,  if. 
Vestales,  ves-ta'lez;  -lis,  -lis,  C. 
Vestilius,  ves-tiKi-us,  C. 

Vestilla,  ves-til'la,  C. 

Vestini,  ves-ti'ni;  -nus,  -nus,  C. 
VeBtorius,  ves-to'ri-us,  C. 

Vestri,  ves'tre,  N. 

Vesulus,  ves'u-lus,  C. 

Vesuvius,  ve-su'vi-us,  C.  amt  if.; 

in  ft.  Vesuvio,  va-soo've-o, .)/. 
Vesvius,  ves'vi-us,  C. 

Vetera,  vet'e-ra,  C. 

Vettius,  vet'ti-us,  C. 

Vettones,  vet-to'nez,  C. 

Vettori,  vet-to're,  C. 

Vetulonia,  vet-u-lo'ni-a,  C. 
Veturia,  vc-tu'ri-a;  -rius,  -ri-us,  C. 
Vetus,  ve'tus,  C. 

Vevay,  ve-va',  if. 

Viaca,  vi'a-ka,  C. 

Viadrus,  vi-a'drus  or  vi'a-drus,  C. 
Vialis,  vi-a'Iis,  C. 

Viana,  ve-a'na,  if. 

Viardot,  ve-iii-do',  if. 

Viatka,  vc-iit'ka,  if. 

Vibidia,  vi-bid'i-d;  -ius,  -i-us,  C. 
Vibilia,  vi-bil'i-a,  C. 

Vibinates,  vib-i-na'tGz,  C. 

Vibiones,  vib-i-o'nez,  C. 

Vibius,  vib'i-us,  C. 

Vibo.  vi'bo,  C. 

Viborg  or  Wiborg,  ve'borg,  if. 
Vibulanus,  vib-u-la'nus ;  -lemu, 
-le'nus,  C. 

Vibullius,  vi-bul'li-us,  C. 

Vica  Pota,  vi'kd-po'ta,  C. 

Vicellius,  vi-sel'li-us,  C. 

Vicente,  ve-Sen'ta,  if. 

Vicentia,  vi-sen'shi-a,  C. 

Vicenza,  ve-sen'za  or  ve-chen'za, 

if. 

Vicetia,  vi-se'shi-a,  C. 

Vicetini,  vis-e-ti'ni,  C. 


sOn,  cube,  full;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil;  linger  or  ink,  then,  boxbo.v,  chair,  get. 
B,  Biblical;  C,  Classical;  E.  Egyptiau;  If  Hindoo;  if,  Modern;  -V,  Norse.  (See  p. 
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Vich  or  Vique,  vek  or  vik,  if. 
Vicilinus,  vis-i-li'uus,  C. 

Vico,  ve'ko,  if. 

Vicq,  vek,  M. 

Vicq  d’Azyr,  vek-dii-zer',  if. 
Victoria,  vik-to'ri-a;  -riua,  -ri-us, 

Victorina,  vik-to-ri'na;  -nua,  -mis, 


Victumviae,  vik-tum'vi-e,  C. 
Vida,  ve'dii,  if. 


Vidar,  ve'dar,  X. 

Vidaurri,  ve-dowr're,  if. 

Vidocq,  ve-dok',  if. 

Vienna,  vi-en'na,  C. ;  ve-en'na, 
it.;  in  G.  Wien,  veil,  if. 

Vienne,  ve-en',  it 
Vigevano,  ve-iev'ii-no,  if. 

Vignola,  ven'yo-la,  if. 

VignoleB,  ven-yol',  if- 
Vigny,  ven-ye',  if. 

Vigo,  ve'go,  if 
Vigors,  vl'gurz,  if. 

Viking,  vl'king,  .V. 

Vili,  ve'le,  N. 

Villa,  -vi  Sp.  vel'ya  ;  in  Pg.  vel'ya 
or  vU'lii,  if. 

Villa-Boa  vil'la-bo'a,  it. 


Villach,  vil'lak,  it. 

Villa  del  Fuerte,  vel'ya-del-iwer'- 
ta,  if. 

Villafranca  :  same  as  Yille- 


FKANCHIi,  if. 

Villa  Real,  vel'ya-ra-sil',  if. 

Villa  Rica,  in  Sp.  Anier.  vel'ya-re'- 
kii ;  in  Brazil ,  vil'la-  or  vel'yii- 
re'kii,  if. 

Villara,  vil'larzo;’  ve-yiir',  if. 
Villefranche,  vel  -  froNsh'  ;  in  It. 

Villafranca,  vil-la-fran'ka,  -•/. 
Villegas,  vel-ya'giis,  if. 
Villehardouin,  vel-ar'doo-kx,  if. 
Villemain,  vel-m&.v',  it. 

Villeneuvo,  vel-nOv',  if. 

Villers,  ve-ya',  if. 

Villia,  vil'li-A;  -lius,  -li-us,  C. 


Villier8,  vil'yers,  if 
Viminalis,  vfm-i-na'lis,  C. 
Vincennes,  vin-senz'  ;  in  F.  v5.v- 
sen',  M. 

Vincentiua,  vin-sen'shi-us,  C. 
Vinci,  vin'che  or  ven'che,  if. 
Vincius,  vin'shi-us,  C. 

Vindalium,  vin-da'li-um,  C. 
Vindelici,  vin-del'i-si,  C. 
Vindelicia,  vin-de-lish'i-a,  C. 
Vindemiator,  vin-de'mi-a'tor,  C. 
Vindemitor,  vin-dem'i-tor,  C. 
Vindicius,  vin-dish'i-us,  C. 

Vindili,  vin'di-li,  C. 

Vindinatea,  vin-di-na'tez,  C. 
Vindobona,  vin-dob'o-na  or  -do- 
bo'na,  C. 

Vindonissa,  vin-do-nis'sa,  C. 

Vinet,  ve-na',  if. 

Vingolf,  vin'golf,  N. 

Vimcius,  vi-msh'i-us,  C. 

Vinidius,  vi-nid'i-us,  C. 

Vinius,  vin'i-us,  C. 

Violens,  vi'o-lenz,  C. 

Vipaania,  vip-sa'ni-a;  -nius,  -ni-us, 


C. 


Vique,  vek  or  vik  :  same  as  Vich, 
if. 


Virago,  vi-ra'go,  C. 

Virbius,  vgr'bi-us,  C. 

Virdumarua,  vgr-du'ma-rus,  C. 
Virey,  ve-ra',  if. 

Virgilius,  ver-.jil'i-us,  C. 

Virginia,  ver-jin'i-a,  C.  and  if. 
Virginiua,  vSr-jin'i-us,  C. 
Viriathus,  vlr-i-a'thus,  C. 
Viridianus.  vi-rid'i-a'nus,  C. 
Viridomarus,  vir-i-dom'a-rus,  C. 
Viriplaca,  vir-i-pla'kd,  C. 
Virodunum,  vir-o-du'num,  C. 
Viruedrum,  vi-ru'e-drum,  C. 
Viscellinua,  vis-sel-li'nus,  C. 
Vischer,  in  fJ.  vis'kSr;  in  G.  fish'- 
5r,  if. 


Visconti,  ves-kon'te,  if. 

Visellia,  vi-sel'li-a,  C. 

Visellus,  vi-sel'lus,  C. 

Vishnu,  vish'noo,  If. 

Viaigothse,  vi-sig'o-the,  C. 

Visolua,  vis'o-lus,  C. 

Vistula,  vis'tu-la,  C.  and  if.  ;  in  G. 

Weichsel,  vik'sel,  if. 

Visurgis,  vi-sgr'jis,  C. 

Vitebsk,  ve  -  tebsk  :  same  as  Wi- 
tebsk,  if. 

Vitellia,  vi-tel'li-a;  -liuB,  -li-us,  C. 
Vitelliani,  vi-tel'li-a'ni,  C. 

Viterbo,  ve-ter'bo,  if. 

Vitia,  vish'i-a,  C. 

Viticini,  vit-i-si'ni,  C. 

Vitisator,  vi-tis'a-tor,  C. 

Vitoria  or  Vittoria,  ve-to're-a,  if. 
Vitricua,  vit'ri-kus.  C. 

Vitruvius,  vi-tru'vi-us, 

Vitula,  vit'u-la,  C. 

Vivea,  ve'ves,  if. 

Viviani,  ve-ve-a'ne,  if 
Viviers,  ve-ve-a',  if 
Vizagapatam,  ve-za'ga-pa-tam',  if. 
Vladimir  or  Wladimir,  vla-de'inir, 
if. 

Vocio,  vo'shi-o,  C. 

Voconia,  vo-ko'ni-a;  -nius,  -ni-us, 

C. 


Vocontia,  vo-kon'shi-a,  C. 
Vocula,_vok'u-la,  C. 

Voet,  voot,  if. 

Vogel,  fo'gel  or  fog'el,  if. 

Vogesus,  voi'e-sus  or  vo-je'sus,  C. 
Vogt,  fogt,  if. 

Voisin  or  Voysin,  vwii-zlN',  if. 
Volana,  vo-la'na  :  -ne,  -no,  C. 
Volandum,  vo-lan'dum,  C. 
Volaterra,  vol-a-ter'ra,  C. 

Volcalo,  vol'ka-lo,  C. 

Volcatiua,  vol-ka'shi-us,  C. 
Volesus,  vol'e-sus,  C. 

Volga  or  Wolga,  vol'ga,  if. 
Volhynia,  vol-hin'i-a;  in  Polish 
Wolynsk,  vo-lensk',  if. 

Volney,  vol'nl;  in  F.  vol-na',  .)/. 
Vologeses,  vo-loj'e-sez,  C. 
Vologesus,  vo-loj'e-sus  or  vol-o-je'- 
sus,  C. 

Volsciu8,  vol'shi-us,  C. 

Volsinii,  vol-sin'T-T,  C. 

Volsung,  vol'sdbng,  N. 

Voltaire,  vol-tar',  it. 

Voltinia,  vol-tin'i-a,  C. 

Volubile,  vo-lu'bi-le;  -lis,  -lis,  C. 
Volumna,  vo-lum'ni  ;  -nia,  -ni-a  ; 

•nius,  -ni-us,  C. 

Volupla,  vo-lu'pi-a,  C. 

Voluptas,  vo-lup'tas,  C. 

Volusenus,  vol-u-se'nus,  C. 
Volusianus,  vo-lu'shi-a'nus,  C. 
Volusius,  vo-lu'shi-us,  C. 
Volustana,  vol-us-ta'nd,  C. . 

Volusus,  vol'u-sus,  C. 

Volutina,  vol-u-ti'na,  C. 

Volux,  vo'luks,  C. 

Vomanus,  vo-ma'nus,  C. 

Vonone8,  vo-no'nez,  C. 

Vophsi,  vof'si,  B. 

Vopiscus,  vo-pis'kus,  C. 

Voranua,  vo-ra'nus,  C. 

Vorarlberg,  for-arl'berg,  if. 
Voronezh,  -nej,  -neje,  -netz,  Woro- 
netz  or  Woronesch,  vo-ro-nezh', 


if. 


Vortigern,  vor'te-gfrn,  if. 

Vosegus,  vos'e-gus  or  vo-se'gus,  C. 
Vosges,  vozh,  it. 

Voas,  in  D.  vos  ( L .  Vossius,  vosh'- 
i-us);  in  G.  fos,  it 
Votienus,  vo-shi-e'nus,  C. 

Voturi,  vo-tu'ri,  C. 

Vouet,  voo-a',  if. 

Voyer,  vwii-ya',  if. 

Vries,  vres,  if. 

Vritra,  vie'tra,  II. 

Vulcanal,  vul-ka'nal,  C. 
Vulcanalia,  vul-ka-na'li-a,  C. 
Vulcanise,  vul-ka'ni-e,  C. 


Vulcanua,  vul-ka'nus,  C. 
Vulcatius,  vul-ka'shi-us,  C. 
Vulsinum,  vul-si'num,  C. 
Vulturcius,  vul-ter'shi-us,  C. 
Vultureius,  vul-tu-re'yus,  C. 
Vulturnalia,  vul-t5r-na'li-a,  C. 
Vulturnum,  vul  -  ter'nuin  ;  -nus, 
-nus,  C. 


w. 

Waadt,  viit_:  same  as  Vaud,  if. 
Waagen,  vag'en,  if. 

Waal  or  Wahal,  val,  if. 

Wabash,  waw'bash,  if. 

Wachter,  viik'ter,  if. 

Wachter  or  Waechter,  vek'ter,  if. 
Waday,  wa'dl,  it. 

Wagram,  wa'grum  or  vii'griini,  if. 
Wanab,  wii-hab'  ;  W  ahabite,  wd- 
hii'blt;  Wahabee,  -hti'be,  if. 
Wahl,  val,  if. 

Walahmutte,  wA-lii'mut :  same  as 
Willamette,  if. 

Walch,  viilk,  if. 

Walcheren,  viil'ker-en,  if. 
Waldeck,  wol'dek  or  viil'dek,  if. 
Waldemar,  wol'de-mar  or  val'dS- 
miir,  if. 

Waldenses,  wawl-den'sez,  if. 
Waldoborough,  wawkdo-bur're,  it 
Waldstaidter  See,  viilt'stet-ter-za, 
if. 

Wales,  walz,  if. 

Walewski,  vii-lev'ske  or  wa-lu'6ke, 
if 

Walhalla,  val-hal'la,  X. 

Wallachia,  wol  -  la'ki-a  ;  in  Turk. 
Iflak,  if-liik',  it. 

Wallenstein,  ivol'len -stln  ;  in  G. 

val'len-stln',  if. 

Wallich,  val'lik,  if 
Wallis,  val 'lis:  same  as  Valais,  if. 
Walmealey.  womz'IT,  if. 
Walsingham,  wol'sing-am,  .1/. 
Waltham,  in  Eng.  woL'tum ;  in 
ifass.  wol'thain,  if. 

Wandsworth,  wonz'werth,  if. 
Wanley,  won'IT,  M._ 

Warasdin,  vii'ras-den',  if. 
Warburton,  wawr' bur-tun,  if. 
Wardein  viir'dln,  or  Waradein, 
va'ra-dln,  if. 

Wargentin,  viir'gen-ten,  if. 
Warham,  wOr'uin,  if. 

Warna,  var'nil :  same  as  Wakxa, 
if. 

Warsaw,  wawr  '  saw  ;  in  Polish 
Warszawa,  var-sha'vii,  if. 
Warwick,  in  Eng.  wor'rik  ;  in  U. 

.S’,  wor'wik  or  wor'rik,  if. 
Washington,  wosh'ing-tun,  if. 
Washita  or  Ouachita,  wosh'i-taw, 
if. 

Watelet,  viit-la',  if. 

Wateree,  wa\v/t5r-e',_d/'.  _ 

Waterloo,  waw'tSr-loo;  in  D.  vaw- 
tCr-lo',  if. 

Watervliet,  waw-ter-vlet',  if. 
Watteau,  viit-to',  if. 

Waugh,  waw,  if. 

Weber,  wa'-  or  va'ber,  if. 
Wednesbury,  wenz'ber-t,  if. 
Wednesfield,  ivenz'feld,  if. 
Weeninx,  wa'ninks,  if. 

Wehr,  war  or  var,  it 
Weichselburg  or  Weixelburg,  vik'- 
sel-bdbrg',  it. 

Weidler,  vi'dlSr,  if. 

Weigel,  vig'el,  it. 

Weimar,  vi'mSr,  if. 

Weinbrenner,  vin'bren-?r,  if. 
Weiuheim,  vin'hlni,  if. 

Weishaupt,  vls'howpt,  if. 

Weiss,  wis,  if. 

Weisse,  vi'sC,  if. 

Weissenburg,  vi'sen-bd&ig  or  -berg, 
if. 


&m,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  2nd,  eve,  term  ;  in,  Ice ;  Odd,  tone,  &r  ; 

B.  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  ;  II,  Hiudoo  ;  if,  Modern  ;  JV,  Norse,  [See  p.  6t)2.] 
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Wellesley,  welz'll,  31. 

Wemyss,  weim  or  wlinz,  31 
Wener,  va'n5r,  or  Wenner,  vcn'- 
ner,  31. 

Wenzel,  vent'sel;  in  Latin  Wences- 
laus,  wen-ses-la'us,  M. 

Werner,  wer'uPr  or  vfr'ner,  31. 
Wernigerode,  vgr/nS-g«.-ro'de,  Jf. 
Wertheim,  vgrt'hlm,  31 
Wesel,  va'zel,  31. 

Weser,  we'zSr;  in  G.  va'zer,  31. 
West  Indies,  wcst-in'dez,  3 /. 
Westmacott,  west'rna-kut,  31 
Westmeath,  west-meth', 31 
Westmoreland,  west'ni<5br-land  or 
west-moor'land,  31. 

Westphalia,  west-fa'lY-a  i  in  G. 

Westphalen,  vest-fa'len,  31. 
Wexio,  wek'slie-o,  31. 

Weyer,  vi'Cr,  31 
Weymouth,  wa'muth,  31. 

Whaliey,  hwol'lT,  31. 

Wharton,  hwor'tun,  31. 

Whewell,  hu'el,  31. 

Whishaw,  liwish'aw,  31. 
Whitefield,  hwit'feld,  31. 

Wiborg,  ve'borg  :  same  as  Viboro, 


Wiclif,  Wicklifie  :  see  Wycuffe,  M. 
Widin,  wid'iu,  or  Vidin,  vid'in,  M. 
Wied,  or  Wied-NeuWied,  vet-noi- 
vet'  :  same  as  Neu-Wied,  M. 
Wieland,  we'iand;  in  G.  ve'lant, 
31. 


Wieliczka,  ve-lich'ka  or  vyel-ich'- 
ka,  M. 

Wien,  veu  :  same  as  Vienna,  31 
Wiesbaden,  ves  -  bii'dcn  :  same  as 
WlSBADEN,  31. 

Wieselgren,  ve'zel-gren,  31. 
Wildenow,  wil'dg-no,  31. 
Wildenstein,  vil'den-stTn,  31. 
Wilkesbarre,  wilks'bdr-rl,  31. 
Willaert,  wil'lart,  31. 

Willamette,  wil  -  la'met  ;  written 
also  W allahmutte,  ,1/. 
Willoughby,  wil'Io-bl,  31. 
Willughby,  wil'lo-bl,  31. 

Wilna  or  Vilna,  vil'nd,  31. 
Winckelmann,  vink'cl-man,  31. 
Windham,  wind'um,  31. 
Windischgratz,  vin'dish-grets,  31. 
Windsor,  win'zSr,  31. 

Winkelried,  vink'el-ret,  31. 
Winnebago,  win-ne-ba'go,  31. 
Winnipeg,  win'ni-peg,  31. 
Winnipiseogee,  win'ne-pis-sok'ki, 


Wirtemberg:  see  Wcrtembero,  31. 
Wirth,  vYrt,  31. 

Wisbaden,  vis-bii'den,  or  Wiesba¬ 
den,  ves-bii'den,  31. 

Wiscasset,  wis-kas'set,  31. 
Wisconsin  or  Wiskonsin  •.formerly 
Ouisconsin,  wis-kon'sin,  31. 
Wismar,  vis'mer,  31.  _ 

Wissembourg,  vis-son-boor',  31. 
Witepsk  or  Vitebsk,  ve-tepsk',  31. 
Witgenstein,  vit'gen-stln',  31. 
Wittenberg,  wit'ten  -  berg  ;  in  G. 

vit'ten-berg',  31. 

Wittgenstein,  vit'gen-stln,  31. 
Witzleben,  vits'la-oen,  31. 
Wiveliscombe,  wils'kum,  31. 
Wladimir,  vlad'e  -  m5r  :  same  as 
Vladimir,  31. 

Woburn,  wob'bCrn,  31. 
Wohlgemuth,  vol'gi-mSot,  31. 
Wolcott,  wol'kut  or  wdbl'kut,  M. 
Wolfenbiittel,  vol'fen-bgt'tel,  31. 
Wolff,  wdblf,  31. 

Wolga,  vol'ga  :  same  as  Volga,  31. 
Wollaston,  wdbl'us-tun,  31. 
Wollstonecraft,  wcxil'stun-kraft,  31. 
Wolsey,  wd&l'zl,  31. 
Wolverhampton,  wdbl'vgr-hamp'- 
tun,  31. 

Woolwich,  wdbl'ich  or  -ij,  31. 
Worcester,  wdbs'tSr,  31. 

Wodan,  wO'dan,  iV, 


W ords worth,  werd  z '  we  rt h.  31. 
Woronicz,  vo-ro'nich,  31. 

Worsaae  nr  Vorsaae,  vor'saw,  31. 
Wotton- under-Edge,  wcKYten-und'- 
rij,  31. 

Worms.  wgrmz;  in  G.  wdrms,  31. 
Wouverman,  wow'ver-man,  31. 
Wrangel,  vrang'el,  31. 

Wraxall,  raks'al,  31. 

Wrexham,  reks'uin,  31. 
Wrottesley,  rots'll,  31. 
Wiirtemberg  o>- Wirtemberg,  wer'- 
tem-b€rg  ;  in  G.  vdbr'tem-berg', 

Wiirtzburg,  werts  '  berg  ;  in  G. 

vobrts' bdbrg,  31. 

Wyandot,  wi-an-dot',  31. 
Wycherley,  wich'gr-ll,  31. 

Wyck.  vlk,  31. 

Wycliffe,  Wyclif.  Wiclif,  or  Wick- 
liffe,  wik'lif,  31. 

Wycombe,  wik'um,  31. 

Vlye  (in  Wales),  wl ;  (in  Nether  - 
lands)  Y  (  property  written  Y.),  31. 
Wylie,  wl'lY,  31. 

Wyndham,  wYnd'um,  31. 

Wyntoun,  win'tun  or  -toin,  A. 
Wyoming,  wi-o'ming  (not  wi'o- 
ming),  31. 

Wythe,  with  (not  with),  31. 


X. 


Xeres,  in  Sp.  ha-res'  ;  in  1*/.  sha¬ 
res' of  sher-es';  X.-,  oi-Jeres.de 
la  Frontera,  ha-res'da-lii-f  ron-ta'- 
rti,  31. 

Xerolibya,  zCr-o-lib'i-4,  C. 
Xerolophos,  ze-rol'o-fos,  C. 
Xerxene,  zerks-e'ne,  C. 

Xicoco,  ze-ko'ko,  31. 

Ximene,  zi-me'nc,  C. 

;  Ximenes,  zY-me'nez;  in  Sp.  he-ma'- 
nes,  31. 

Ximo,  ze'mo,  31. 

Xingu  or  Chingu,  shen-gdb',  .)/. 
Xiphene,  zi-fe'ne,  C. 

Xixon  or  Gijon.  he-hon',  31. 

Xixona  or  Jijona,  hc-ho'na,  31. 

Xoa  or  Shoa,  sho'a,  31. 

Xochimilco  or  Jochircilco,  lio-che- 
niel'ko,  31. 

Xorullo  or  Jorullo,  ho-robl'vn,  31. 
Xuthus,  zu'thus,  C. 

Xychus,  zi'kus,  C. 

Xylander,  ze-liin'dPr,  31. 
i  Xylenepolis,  zil-e-nep'o-lis,  C. 
Xylopolitae,  zil'o-po-li'te,  C. 

[  Xyniae,  zin'i-e,  C. 

Xypete,  zip'e-te,  C. 

Xystiana,  zis-shi-a'ni,  C. 

Xystici,  zis'ti-si,  C. 


Y. 


Xagua,  ha'gwa,  31. 

Xalapa  or  Jalapa,  ha-la'pii,  31. 
Xalisco  or  Jalisco,  hii-les'ko  or 
-lis'ko,  31. 

Xanthia,  zan'thi-a;  -thias,  -thi-as, 

Xanthica,  zan'thi-ka  ;  -cus,  -kus, 
V. 

Xanthicles,  zan'thi-klez,  C. 
Xanthicus,  zan'thi-kus,  B.  and  C. 
Xanthippe,  zan-tip'pe  ;  -pus,  -pus, 


Xanthopulus,  zan-tho-pu'lus,  C. 
Xauxa  or  Jaiya,  how'ha,  31. 
Xavier,  zav'i-er  ;  in  Sp.  hii-ve-ar', 
31. 

Xenaenetus,  ze-nen'e-tus,  C. 
Xenagoras,  ze-nag'o-ras,  C. 
Xenarchus,  ze-naj-'kus,  C. 

Xenares,  zen'a-rez,  C. 

Xenea,  ze'nc-a,  C. 

Xenetus,  zen'e-tus,  C. 

Xenia,  ze'ni-d,  31. 

Xeniades,  ze-ni'a-dez,  C. 

Xenias,  ze'ni-as;  -on,  -on;  -us,  -us, 

a 

Xenil,  ha-nel',  31. 

Xenitana,  zen-i-ta'na,  C. 

Xenoclea,  zen-o-kle'a,  C. 

Xenocles,  zen'o-klez,  C. 
Xenoclides,  zen-o-kli'dez,  C. 
Xenocrate,  ze-nok'ra-te  ;  -tes,  -tez, 
C. 

Xenocritus,  ze-nok'ri-tus,  V. 
Xenodamus,  ze-nod'a-  or  zen-o-da'- 
mus  ;  -demus,  -de'inus,  C. 
Xenodice,  ze-nod'i-se  ;  -icus,  -i-kus, 
C. 

Xenodoce,  ze-nod'o-se  ;  -ochus,  -o- 
kus  :  -ocus,  -o-kus,  C. 

Xenodorus,  zen-o-do'rus,  C. 
Xenodotes,  zen-o-do't5z,  C. 
Xenodotus,  ze-nod'o-tus,  C. 
Xenombrotus.  ze-nom'bro-tus,  C. 
Xenomedes,  zen-o-me'dez,  C. 
Xenomenes,  ze-noni'e-nez,  C. 
Xenophanes,  ze-nof'a-n5z,  C. 
Xenophilus,  ze-nof'i-lus,  C. 
Xenophon,  zen'o-fon,  C. 
Xenophontius,  zen'o-fon-ti'us,  or 
-teus,  -te'us,  C. 

Xenophron,  zen'o-fron,  C. 
Xenopithes,  zen-o-pi'thez,  C. 
Xenopithia,  zen'o-pi-thi'd,  C. 
Xenotimus,  zen-o-ti'mus,  C. 


Y,  I;  imjirop.  written  Wye,  wT,  31. 

Yalk  or  Ja’ik,  ya'ik,  31. 

Yakootsk,  Yakoutsk,  Yakutsk,  or 
Jakutsk.  yii-kootsk',  31 

Yalden,  yfil'dcn,  .V. 

Yallobusha  or  Yalabusha,  val'Io- 
b  jo'sha,  31. 

Yang-tcheoo,  or  -tcheou,  yang'che- 
I  do',  31. 

Yang-tse-kiang,  yan<j/’tse-ke-ang'; 
same  as  Kiang-Ku  ke-ang'kyoo, 

Yanina  or  Janina,  ya'ne-nii,  31. 

Yarkund,  yiir-kund',  or  -kand, 
-kand',  31. 

Yaroslav,  Jaroslaw,  Yaroslaf.  Ya¬ 
roslavl,  or  Jaroslavl,  ya-io-sltiv', 
31. 

Yazoo,  ya-zoo',  31. 

Yeddo  or  Jeddo,  yed'do,  31. 

Yekatarinoslav  or  Yekatarinoslaf, 
ya-ka-ta-re-no-slav'  :  s  a  m  c  a  s 
Ekatarixoslaf.  31. 

Yekaterinenburg,  ya-kii-ta-re'nen- 
bd&rg,  31. 

Yekaterinograd,  ya-kii-ta-re'no- 
grtid',  31. 

Yelatma,  va-lat'mii:  same,  as  Elat- 
ma,  M. 

Yelizavetgrad,  ya-le-sa  vet-grad': 
same  as  Euzabetorad,  31. 

Yemen,  yem'en,  M. 

Yenikale  or  Jenicale,  3ren-e-ka'la, 
31. 

Yenisei,  yen'e-sa'e  or  yen'e-sa': 
same  as  Ex i SET,  cn'e-sa'e,  31. 

Yeovil,  yo'vil,  31. 

Yerba  Buena,  yPr'ba-bwa'nii,  M. 

Yesso,  Jesso,  or  Ieso,  yes'so,  31. 

Yetholm,  yeth'um,  31. 

Yezd,  yezd,  31. 

Yggdrasil,  ig'dra-sil,  N. 

Ymir,  e'm?r,  N. 

Yonge,  vtirig,  31. 

Yonne,  yon,  31. 

Youatt,  yoo'ut,  31. 

Youghal,  yawl  or  yO'ul,  31. 

Youghiogheny,  y5-h5-ga'nl,  31. 

Youmans,  yoo'manz,  31 

Ypres,  5'p’r ;  in  Flemish  Ypern, 
I'nern,  31. 

Ypsilanti,  ip-si-lan'tl,  31 
|  Yriarte  or  Iriarte,  e-re-ar'ta,  31. 

|  Ysabeau,  e-za-bo',  31 
I  vssel  or  Iissel,  Is'sel,  31. 


sfln,  cObe,  full ;  moon,  fd&t ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  ink,  then,  box  box,  chair,  get. 
B,  Biblical ;  C,  Classical ;  E,  Egyptian  j  11,  Hindoo ;  if,  Modern  ;  N,  Norse.  l,S>ee  p. 
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Yucatan,  yiTo-ka-tlin'  or  -ka-tiin', 
31. ' 

Yupura,  yob-p.jo'ra  :  same  as  JA¬ 
PURA,  31. 

Yverdun,  e-vOn-duN',  31. 

Yvetot,  ev'to',  M. 


z. 


Zaanaim,  zn-a-na'im,  B. 

Zaanan,  za'a-nan,  B. 

Zaanannim,  za-a-nan'nim,  B. 
Zaandam,  ziin-dam':  same  as  SAAR- 
UAM,  31. 

Zaavan,  za'a-van,  B. 

Zabad,  za'bud,  B. 

Zabadaeans,  zab-a-de'anz,  B. 
Zabadaias,  zab-a-da'yas,  B. 
Zabadeans,  zab-u-dc'anz,  B. 
Zabatus,  zab'a-tus,  C. 

Zabbai,  zab'ba,  B. 

Zabbud,  zab'bud,  B. 

Zabdeus,  zab-de'us,  B. 

Zabdi,  zab'di,  B. 

Zabdibelus,  zab-di-be'lus,  C\ 
Zabdicena,  zab-di-se'nd,  C. 

Zabdiel,  zab'di-el,  B. 

Zabolus,  zab'o-lus,  C. 

Zabud,  za'bud,  B. 

Zabulon.  zab'u-lon,  B. 

Zabulus,  zab'u-lus,  G. 

Zacatecas,  zak-a-ta'kas  or  Bii-kii- 
ta'kas,  31. 

Zaccai,  zak'ka-i,  B. 

Zach,  tsak,  31. 

Zacchaeus,  -cheus,  zak-ke'us,  B. 
Zacchur,  -cur,  zak'ker,  B. 

Zacharia  or  Zachariae,  tsak-ii-re'a, 
M. 

Zachariah,  zak-a-ri'd  ;  -riaa,  -ri'as, 

B. 

Zachary,  zak'a-rf,  B. 

Zacher,  za'ker,  B. 

Zacorus,  zak'o-rus,  C. 

Zacynthus,  za-sin'thus,  G.  and  31.  : 

same  as  Zante,  31. 

Zadok,  za'dok,  B. 

Zagorus,  za-go'rus;  -rum,  -rum,  C. 
Zagrab,  zsi-grilb'  :  same  as  Agram, 
31. 

Zagreus,  za'gre-us  or  -grits,  G. 
Zaham,  za'ham,  B. 

Zahn,  tsiin,  31. 

Zair,  za'Or,  B. 

Zaire  or  Zahir,  za-er'  :  same  as 
Congo,  31. 

Zalaph,  za'laf,  B. 

Zalates,  zal'a-tSz,  C. 

Zalecus,  za-le'kus,  C. 

Zaleucus,  za-lu'kus,  C. 

Zaliches,  zal'i-kez,  C. 

Zalmon,  zal'mon,  B. 

Zalmonah,  zal-mo'na,  B. 
Zalmunnah,  zal-mun'na,  B. 
Zalu8ki,  zii-loos'ke,  31. 

Zama,  za'md,  C. 

Zambeze,  zam-bez'  or  zam-ba'zO, 
31. 

Zambia,  zam'bis,  B. 

Zambri,  zam'bri,  B. 

Zamolxis,  za-molks'is,  C. 

Zamora,  zd-mo'rd  or  tha-mo'r’a,  31. 
Zamoth.  za'moth,  B. 

Zampieri,  dzam-pe-a're,  31. 
Zamzummims,  zam-zum'mimz,  B. 
Zanchi,  dzan'ke,  31. 

Zanesville,  zanz'vil,  31. 

Zanguebar,  zang-ga-bar',  31. 
Zanoah,  za-no'a,  B. 

Zante,  zan'te:  same  as  Zacynthus, 

C. 

Zanzibar,  zvr,zi-bar'.  31. 
Zaphnath-paaneah,  za.f/nath-pa/a- 
ne'd,  B. 

Zaphon,  za'fon,  B. 

Zara,  za'rd,  B. ;  za'rii,  31. 

Zaraces,  z&r'a-sez,  B. 


Zaragosa,  thli-rii-go'thii :  same  as 
Saragossa,  31. 

Zarah,  za'rd,  B. 

Zaraias,  zdr-a-i'as,  B. 

Zarate,  tha-ra'ta,  31. 

Zarax,  za'raks.  C. 

Zarbienus,  zar-bi-e'nus,  C. 
Zardoces,  ziir-do'sez,  C. 

Zareah,  za're-d,  B. 

Zareathites,  za're-ath-itz,  B. 

Zared,  za'red.  B. 

Zarephath,  zar'e-fath,  B. 

Zaretae,  zdr'e-te,  G. 

Zaretan,  z&r'e-tan,  />. 
Zareth-shahar,  za'reth-shn'hiir,  B. 
Zarhites,  ziir'hitz,  B. 

Zariaspa,  za-ri-a.s'pd,  C. 

Zarlino,  dzar-le'no,  31. 
Zarmanochegas,  ziir'ma-no-ke'gas, 
C, 

Zartana,  ziir'ta-nd,  B. 

Zarthan,  ziir'than,  B. 

Zathoe,  zath'o-e,  B. 

Zathua,  za-thu'd,  C. 

Zathui,  za-thu'i,  B. 

Zatthu,  zat'thu,  B. 

Zattu,  zat'tu,  B. 

Zavan, za'van,  B. 

Zaveces,  za-ve'sez,  C. 

Zaza,  za'zd,  B. 

Zealand,  ze'land :  in  Dutch  Zee- 
land,  za'land  :  in  Dan.  Sjadand, 
sa'land,  31. 

Zebadiah,  zeb-a-di'd,  B. 

Zebah,  ze'bd,  B. 

Zebaim,  ze-ba'im,  B. 

Zebece,  zeh'e-se,  C. 

Zebedee,  zeb'e-de,  B. 

Zebina,  ze-bi'na,  B. 

Zeboiim,  ze-boi'im;  -boim,  -bo'im, 
B. 

Zebu  or  Cebu,  se-bdo'  ;  in  S/>.  tha- 
boo',  31. 

Zebudah,  ze-bu'da,  B. 

Zebul,  ze'bul,  B. 

Zebulonites,  zeb'u-lon-ttz,  B. 
Zebulun,  zeb'u-lun,  B. 

Zechariah,  zck-a-ri'a,  B. 

Zedad,  ze'dad,  B. 

Zedechia8,  zcd-e-ki'as;  -kiah,  -ki'- 
a,  B. 

Zeeb,  zc'eb  or  z5b,  B. 

Zegedin,  zeg-ed-en'  or  -in':  same 
as  Szeoeoin,  31. 

Zeila,  za'lii,  31. 

Zeisberger,  zls'b5rg-5r  ;  in  G.  tsis'- 
bcrg-5r,  31. 

Zeitoun,  za-toon',  31. 

Zeits,  tslts,  31. 

Zela,  ze'la  ;  -lis,  -lis,  C. 

Zelah,  ze'li,  B. 

Zelea,  ze-le'a  )  -lia,  -li'a,  G. 

Zelek,  ze'lek,  B. 

Zelle,  tsel'IS  :  same  as  Celle,  31. 
Zelophehad,  ze-lo'fe-had,  B. 
Zelotes,  ze-lo'tez,  B. 

Zelotti,  dza-lot'te,  31. 

Zelotus,  ze-lo'tus,  C. 

Zelotype,  ze-lot'i-pe,  C. 

Zelter,  tsel'ter,  31. 

Zelus,  ze'lus,  G. 

Zelzah,  zel'za,  B. 

Zemaraim,  zeni--  Ni'im,  B. 
Zemarite,  zcm'a  rlt,  B. 

Zemira,  ze-mi'ra,  B. 

Zenan,  ze'nan  ;  Zenas,  ze'nas,  B. 
Zendavesta,  zen-da-ves'td,  II. 
Zenicetes,  ze^uis'e-tez,  C. 

Zeno,  ze'no,  G. 

Zenobia,  ze-no'bi-a,  C. 

Zenocles,  zen'o-klez,  C. 

Zenoclides,  zen-o-kli'dez,  C. 
Zenodora,  zen-o-do'ni;  -rus,  -rus/’. 
Zenodotus,  ze-nod'o-tus,  C. 
Zenogenes,  ze-noi'e-nez,  C. 
Zenonici,  ze-non^T-si,  C. 
Zenophanes,  ze-nof'a-nez,  C. 
Zenoposidon,  zen^-po-si'don,  C. 
Zenothemis,  ze-noth'e-mis,  G. 
Zenotheus,  ze-no'the-us,  G. 


Zephaniah,  zef-a-ni'a,  B. 

Zephath,  ze'fath,  B. 

Zephatha,  zei'a-tha,  B. 

Zephi,  ze'ti;  -pho.  -fo;  -phon,  -fon, 
B. 

Zephonites,  zef'on-itz,  C. 

Zephyre,  zef'i-re;  -rus,  -rus,  G. 
Zephyritis,  zef-i-ri'tis,  C. 
Zephyrium,  ze-fYr'i-um,  C. 
Zephyrus,  zef'i-rus,  C. 

Zer,  zer,  B. 

Zerah,  ze'ra,  B. 

Zerahiah,  zCr-a-hi'a,  B. 

Zeraiah,  zcr-a-i'a,  B. 

Zerbst,  tserpst,  31. 

Zered,  ze'red,  B. 

Zereda,  zcr'e-da,  B. 

Zeredathah,  ze-red'a-tbd.,  B. 
Zererath,  zCr'e-rath,  B. 

Zeresh,  ze'resh  ;  -reth  :  -reth,  B. 
Zeri,  ze'ri,  B. 

Zeror,  ze'rdr^  B. 

Zeruah,  ze-roo'd,  B. 

Zerubbabel,  ze-rub'ba-bel,  B. 
Zeruiah,  zSr-u-i'a,  B. 

\  Zerynthus,  ze-rin'thu9.  C. 

'  Zetham,  ze'tbam  ;  -than,  -than  i 
-thar,  -thar,_A. 

Zethe3,  ze'thez;  orZetus,  ze'tus.C. 
Zetho,  ze'tho,  B. 

Zeugitana,  zu-ji-ta'na,  G. 

Zeuas,  tsois,  31. _ 

Zeuxidamus,  zooks-i-da'mus,  G. 
Zeuxidas,  zooks'i-das,  C. 

Zeuxippe,  zooks-ip'pe,  G • 

Zeuxis,  zooks^is;  -o,  -o,  C. 
ZeuxitheuB,  zooks-ith'e-us,  C. 
Zhitomeer,  Jitomir,  or  Schitomir, 
zhit-o-mer',  31. 

Zia,  zi'ii,  B. 

Ziba,  zi'ba,  B. 

Zibeon,  zib'e-on,  B. 

Zibia,  -ah,  zih'T-a,  B. 

Zichri,  zik'ri,  B. 

Ziddim,  zid'dim,  B. 

Zidkijah,  zid-ki'ja,  B. 

Zidon,  zi'don,  B. 
ZidonianB,_zi-do'ni-anz,  B. 

Ziegler,  tseg'lgr,  31. 

Ziela,  zi-e'ld,  C. 

Zif,  zif,  B. 

Zigira,  zi-ji'rd,  C. 

Ziha,  zi'ha,  B. 

Ziklag,  zik'lag,  B. 

Zilia,  zT-lI'a  or  zil'T-d,  C. 

Zillah,  zil'ld,  B. 

Zilpah,  zil'pd,  B. 

Ziltliai,  zil'tha,  B. 

Zimara,  zi-ma'rd,  C. 

Zimmah,  zim'md,  B. 

Zimmermann,  zim'mSr-man;  in  G. 

tsim'm6r-man,  31. 

Zimran,  zim'ran,  B. 

Zimri,  zim'ri,  B. 

Zin,  zin,  B. 

Zina,  zi'na,  B. 

Zinzendorf,  tsint'sen-dorf,  31. 
Zioberis,  zi-ob'e-ris,  C. 

Zion,  zi'on,  B. 

Zior,  zi'or,  B. 

Ziph,  zif,  II. 

Ziphah,  zi'fd,  B. 

Ziphene,  zi-fe'ne,  C. 

Ziphims,  zif'imz,  Ti. 
Ziphion,.zif'i-on,  B. 

Ziphites,  zif'Itz,  B. 

Ziphron,  zi'fron,  B. 

Zipoetes,  zi-pe'tez,  C. 

Zippor,  zip'por,  B. 

Zipporah,  zip-po'ra,  B. 

Zirknitz,  tsirk'nits :  same  at 
Czirknicz,  31. 

Zitha,  zi'tbd,  G. 

Zithri,  zitli'n,  B. 

Zittau,  tsit'tow,  31. 

Ziz,  ziz,  B. 

Ziza,  -zah,  zi'zd,  B. 

Zoan, zo'an,  B. 

Zoar,  zo'iir,  B. 

Zoba,  -bah,  zo'bd,  B. 


dm,  fame,  far,  pass  or  opera,  fare  ;  2nd,  eve,  tSrm  ;  In,  ice ;  Odd,  tone.  Or ; 

^  Biblical ,  C,  Classical  ?  /£,  Egyptian;  II,  Hindoo  ;  31,  Modem;  N,  Norse.  [See  p. 
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Zobebah,  zo-bc'bu,  B. 
Zodlacus,  zo-<li'a-kus,  C. 
Zoeteum.  ze-te'um,  C. 


Zceteus,  ze'te-us  or  -tits,  C. 

Zohar,  zo'liar,  B. 

Zoheleth,  zo'he-lcth,  B. 

Zoheth,  zo'heth,  B. 

Zoilus,  zo'i-lus,  C. 

Zoippus,  zo-ip'pus,  C. 

Zollikofer  ( ftr.),  tsol'le-ko'fCr,  if 
Zollikoffer  (Amer.),  zoPlI-kof'fer, 


if. 


Zollverein,  tsol'fCr-In',  if 
Zona,  zo'ni,  C. 

Zonaras,  zo'na-  or  zo-na'ras,  C. 
Zooplxorua,  zo-of'o-rus,  C. 
Zophah,  zo'fii,  B. 

Zophai,  zo'fa,  B. 

Zophur,  zo'far,  B. 

Zophim,  zo'fim,  B. 

Zophorus,  zof'o-rus,  C. 
Zopyrinua,  zop-Y-rl'nus,  C. 
Zopyrion,  zo-ntr'i-on,  C. 
Zopyrus,  zop'i-rus,  C. 

Zorah.  zo'ra,  B. 

Zorathites,  zo'rath-Itz,  B. 


Zoreah,  zo're-a,  B. 

Zorilla,  thor-rel'ya,  if. 

Zorite8,  zo'rltz,  B. 

Zoroastres,  zBr-o-as'trez,  C. 
Zorobabel,  zo-rob'a-bel,  B. 
Zosimus,  zos'i-muB,  C. 

Zosine.  zos'i-ne,  C. 

Zosteria,  zos-te'ri-n.  C. 

Zoticus,  zot'i-kus,  V. 

Zouch,  zooch,  if. 

Zoust,  zoost  or  zowst,  if 
Zschokke.  tshok'ke,  if. 

Zuar,  zu'iir,  Zh 
Zuccarelli,  dzook-ka-rcl'lc,  if. 
Zuccaro,  dzook'kii-ro,  or  Zucchero, 
-ka-ro,  if. 

Zucchi,  dzook^ke,  if. 

Zug,  zoog  or  soog,  if. 

Ziillichau,  tstfl'le-kow',  if. 

Ziilpich,  tsSl'pik,  if. 

Zumala  •  Carregui,  thoo-ma'la-kar- 
ra'ge,  if. 

Zumpt,  tsdbmpt,  if. 

Zuniga,  thoou-ye'ga,  if 
Zunz,  tsd&nts,  if. 

Zuph,  zuf,  B. 


Zur,  zcr,  B. 

Zurich,  zu'rik;  in  G.  tse'rik,  if. 

Zuriel,  zu'ri-el,  />. 

Zurishaddai,  zu-ri-sliad'da-i,  B. 

Zuyder  (or  Zuider)  Zee,  zT'-'  or 
zoo'dSr-ze;  in  D.  zoi'dSr-za,  if. 

ZuzimB,  zu'ziniz,  B. 

Zvornik,  zvor'nik  ;  in  Turkish  Iz- 
vorneek,  iz-vor-nek',  if. 

Zweibriicken  or  Zweybriicken,  tsvi- 
brCk'ken  :  same  as  Deux-Poxts, 


Zwickau,  tsvik'kow,  if 
Zwingli,  zwin'gli ;  in  G.  tsving'le, 
or  Zwingle,  zwing'gl  ;  in  L. 
Zwin-  or  Zuinglius,  zwin'gli-us, 


Zwirner,  tsvYrn'er,  if. 

Zygantis,  zi-gan'tis,  C. 

Zygena,  zii'e-na,  C. 

Zygia,  zij'Y-a;  -ii,  -Yd,  C. 
Zygomela,  zi-gom'e-la,  C. 
Zygopolis,  zi-gop'o-lis,  C. 

Zygrftae,  zi-grx'te,  C. 

Zytomir,  zit-o-mer':  same  as  Znil 
omeer,  it. 


sfin,  cube,  full ;  moon,  fdbt ;  cow,  oil ;  linger  or  iijk,  then,  boxbox',  chair,  get. 

£,  Biblical;  C,  Classical;  E,  Egyptian;  If  Hindoo;  Jf,  Modern  ;  ZV,  Norse.  [See  p.  O'Jii.J 


ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  WRITING  AND  PRINTING. 


A. 

A.  or  a.  Adjective  ;  Afternoon  ; 
Acre ;  Alto  ;  in  commerce.  Ac¬ 
cepted  ;  in  Metric  system ,  Are. 

a.  or  (L.  ad.)  To  or  at. 

a.  or  da.  (Gr.  ana.)  {Med.)  Of 
each  the  same  quantity. 

A.  or  Ans.  Answer. 

A.  A.  Q.  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral. 

A.  B.  (L.  Artium  Baccalaureus.) 
Bachelor  of  Arts. -Able-bodied 
seaman. 

Abbr.  Abbreviated;  Abbreviation. 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions. 

Abl.  Ablative. 

Abp.  Archbishop. 

Abr.  Abridgment. 

Acc,  Accusative. 

Acc.,  Acct.,  or  Account. 

Acc.  or  act.  Active. 

Acct.  Car.  Account  Current. 

Acct.  Sales.  Account  of  Sales. 

A.  D.  (L.  Anno  Domini.)  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord. 

Ad.  or  adv.  Adverb. 

A.  d.  After  date. 

Adag.  (It.  adagio.)  A  slow  move¬ 
ment,  in  music. 

A.  D.  C.  (F.)  Aid-de-Camp. 

Ad  inf.  (L.  ad  infinitum.)  Without 
limit. 

Ad  int.  (L.  ad  interim.)  In  the 
meanwhile. 

Adjt.  Adjutant. 

Ad  lib.  (L.  ad  libitum.)  At  pleas¬ 
ure. 

Adm.  Admiral  ;  Admiralty. 

Admr .  Administrator. 

Admx.  Administratrix. 

Ad v.  Advocate;  Advent;  Adverb; 
Advertisement. 

AE.  or  *Et.  (L.  setatis.)  Of  age, 
aged. 

A.  F.  A.  31.  Ancient  Free  and  Ac¬ 
cepted  Masons. 

Ay.  (L.  argentum.)  Silver. 

Agt.  Agent. 

A.  II.  (L.  Anno  Hegira;.)  In  the 
year  of  the  Hegira,  or  flight  of 
Mohammed,  —  t.  e.,  a.  d.  G22. 

Al.  Aluminium. 

Ala.  Alabama. 

Alex.  Alexander. 
ilt.  Altitude. 

A.  M.  (L.  Artium  Magister.)  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Arts.  —  (L.  Ante  Meridiem.) 
Before  noon.  —  (L.  Anno  Mundi.) 
Iu  the  year  of  the  world. 

Am.,  Amer.  America  ;  American  ; 
Americana. 

Amt.  Amount. 

An.  (L.  Anno.)  In  the  year. 

Anon.  Anonymous. 

Ans.  Answer. 

Ant.  or  Anti'q.  Antiquities. 

Ap.  Apostle  ;  April. 

Apo.  Apogee. 

App.  Appendix. 

Apr.  April. 

Aq.  (L.  aqua.)  Water. 

A.  Q.  M.  O.  Assistant  Quarter¬ 
master  Genera’. 


A.  R.  A.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy, 

Arith.  Arithmetic. 

Ariz..  Arizona  Territory. 

Ark.  Arkansas. 

As.  Arsenic ;  Astronomy. 

Asst.  Assistant. 

Astrol.  Astrology. 

Astron.  Astronomy. 

Ats.  At  suit  of. 

Att.  or  Atty.  Attorney. 

Atty.  Gen.  Attorney  General. 

Au.  (L.  Aurum.)  Gold. 

A.  U.  C-  (L.  Anno  ab  Urbe  Condi- 
td.)  In  the  year  from  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  city,  i.  e.,  Rome. 

Aug.  August. 

Aur.  (L.  Aurum.)  Gold. 

A.  V.  Authorized  version. 

Avoir.  Avoirdupois. 


B. 


b.  born. 

B.  Book;  Boron. 

B.  A.  British  America  ;  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Ba.  Barium. 

Bdl.  Balance. 

Bar.  Barleycorn;  Barrel. 

Bart,  or  Bt.  Baronet. 

Bbl.  Barrel,  Barrels. 

B.  C.  Before  Christ. 

B.  C.  L-  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. 

B.  D.  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Bd.  Bond;  Bound. 

Bdls.  Bundles. 

Bds.  (Bound  in)  Boards. 

Be.  (L.  Beryllium.)  Glucinum. 
Bgs.  Bags. 

Bi.  Bismuth. 

B.  I.  British  India. 

Bib.  Bible  ;  Biblical. 

Biog.  Biography. 

Bk.  Bank  ;  Book. 

Bkts.  Baskets. 

B.  L.  Bachelor  of  Laws. 


%  Bill  of  Lading. 

Bl.  Barrel. 

Bis.  Bales. 

B.  o.  Buyer’s  option. 

Bor.  Boron;  Borough. 

Bot.  Bought. 

Bp.  Bishop. 

Bque.  Barque. 

Br.  Brother;  Bromine;  Brig;  Brit¬ 
ain  ;  British. 

Brig.  Brigade ;  Brigadier. 

Bro.  Brotner. 

B/s  Bill  of  Sale. 

Bu.  Bushel. 

B.  V.  (L.  Beata  Virgo.)  Blessed 
Virgin.  —  (L.  Bene  vale.)  Fare¬ 
well. 

Bxs.  Boxes. 


c. 

C.  Carbon.— (L.  Centum.)  A  hun¬ 
dred;  Cent;  Centigrade  thermom¬ 
eter;  Centime 


c.  Cents. 

C.  or  Cup.  (L.  Caput.)  Chapter.' 
//  In  care  of. 

Ca.  Calcium. 
ca.  Centare. 

Cal.  California  ;  Calendar.  —  (L. 

Calender.)  Calends. 

Can.  Canon. 

Cant.  Canticles. 

Cantab.  (L.  Cantabrigiensis.)-  Of 
Cambridge  University,  Eng. 

Cap.  Capital.— (L.  Caput.)  Chap¬ 
ter. 

Capt.  Captain. 

Cash.  Cashier. 

Cat.  Catalogue. 

C'ath.  Catholic. 

C.  B.  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

C.  C.  Circuit  Court  ;  Chancery 
Cases;  County  Commissioner; 
County  Court;  Contra  Credit. 

C.  C.  P.  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Cd.  Cadmium. 

C.E.  CanadaEast;  Civil  Engineer. 
Ce.  Cerium. 

Cen.  Centime. 

Cent.  (L.  Centum.)  A  hundred. 
Of.  or  cf.  (L.  Confer.)  Compare. 
C.  F.  I.  Cost,  Freight,  and  Insur¬ 
ance. 

eg.  Centigram. 

C.  G ■  II.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

C.  II.  Court  -  House  ;  Custom 
House. 

Ch.  Church;  Chancery;  Chapter. 
Chal.  Chaldron. 

Chanc.  Chancellor. 

Chap.  Chapter ;  Chaplain. 

Char.  Charterer. 

Chem.  Chemistry. 

Chron.  Chronicles  ;  Chronology. 
Cit.  Citation  ;  Citizen. 

Civ.  Civil. 

C.J.  Chief  Justice. 

Cks.  Casks. 

Cl.  Clergyman;  Clerk;  Chlorine. 

cl.  Centiliter. 
cld.  Cleared. 

Clk.  Clerk. 

C.  M.  Common  Meter. 

cm.  Centimeter. 

Co.  Cobalt ;  Company;  Couuty. 

G bch.  or  CocKl.  (L.  Cochleare.)  A 
Spoonful. 

C.  O.  D.  Cash  (or  Collect)  on  De 
livery. 

Col.  Colonel  ;  Colorado  ;  Colos- 
sians  ;  Columbia. 

Coll.  College;  Collector;  Colleague. 
Com.  Commissioner;  Commodore; 
Committee;  Commerce;  Commen¬ 
tary;  Commissary;  Common. 
Comdg.  Commanding. 

Comdt.  Commandant. 

Comp.  Compare  ;  Comparative  ; 
Compound. 

Con.  (L.  contra.)  Against;  In  op¬ 
position. 

Con.  or  Cr.  Contra,  Credit. 

Cong.  Congress  ;  Congregation  t 
Congregationalist. 

Conj.  Conjunction. 

Conn,  or  Ct.  Connecticut 
Const.  Constable  ;  Constitution. 
Contr.  Contraction. 

Cor.  Corinthians. 
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Cor.  Mem.  Corresponding  Member. 
Corol.  Corollary. 

Cor.  Sec.  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Cos.  Cosine. 

C.  P.  Court  of  Probate  ;  Common 
Pleas. 

C.  P.  S.  (L.  Custos  Privati  Sigilli.) 

Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

Cr.  Credit ;  Creditor  ;  Chromium. 
Crim.  Con.  Criminal  Conversation, 
or  Adultery. 

Cs.  Caesium ;  Cases. 

C.  S.  Court  of  Sessions ;  Clerk 
to  the  Signet.  —  (Custos  Sigilli .) 
Keeper  of  tiie  Seal. 

Ct.  Connecticut ;  Count ;  Court. 
Ct.  ore/.  Cent.  —  (L.  Centum.)  A 
hundred. 

Cts.  or  cts.  Cents. 

Cu.  (L.  Cuprum.)  Copper. 

C.  IF.  Canada  West. 

Civt.  or  act.  (L.  Centum ,  100,  and 

E.  weight.)  A  hundred  weight. 


D. 


D.  Didymium. 

D.  or d.  Day;  Died;  Dime;  Daugh¬ 
ter;  Deputy;  Degree.  —  (L.  De¬ 
narius  or  denarii.)  A  penny,  or 
pence. 

D.,  or  </.,  or  dol.  Dollar. 

Dak.  Dakota. 

Dan.  Danish;  Daniel. 

Dat.  or  dat.  Dative. 

D.  C.  District  of  Columbia.  —  (It. 
Da  Capo.)  Again,  or  l-'rom  the 
beginning. 

D.  C.  L.  Doctor  of  Civil  (or  Canon) 
Law. 

(!.  cl.  Days  after  date. 

D.D.  CL.  Dimnitatis  Doctor.)  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Divinity. 

D.  D.  S.  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 
Dec.  December;  Declination;  De¬ 
clension. 

Def.  or  def.  Definition. 

Def.  or  Deft.  Defendant. 

Deg.  or  deg.  Degree  ;  Degrees. 

Del.  Delaware;  Delegate. 

Del.  or  del.  (L.  delineavit.)  lie, 
or  she,  drew  it,  —  affixed  to  the 
draughtsman’s  name. 

Deni.  'Democrat ;  Democratic. 

Dep.  Deputy ;  Department. 

Dept.  Department ;  Deponent. 
Dent.  Deuteronomy. 

Dft.  or  dft.  Defendant ;  Draft. 

D.  G.  (L.  Dei  Gratia.)  By  the 
grace  of  God. 
dg.  Decigram. 

Dg.  Dekagram. 

D.  II.  Dead  Head. 

Di.  Didymium. 

Diam.  or  diam.  Diameter. 

Diet.  Dictionary. 

Dig.  Digest. 

Dioc.  Diocese ;  Diocesan. 

Disct.  Discount. 

Diet..  District. 

Dist.  Attij.  District  Attorney. 

Div.  Dividend;  Division;  Divide; 
Divided;  Divisor. 

dl.  Deciliter. 

Dl.  Dekaliter. 

D.  M.  Doctor  of  Music. 

dm.  Decimeter. 

Dm.  Dekameter. 

D.  M.  D.  Doctor  Dental  Medicine. 
Do.  or  do.  (It.  Ditto.)  The  same. 
Dots,  or  do  Is.  Dollars. 

Doz.  or  doz.  Dozen. 

D.  P.  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Dpt.  Deponent. 

Dr.  Debtor  ;  Doctor  :  Dram. 

Dram.  Per*.  (L.  Dramatis  Per¬ 
sonas.)  Characters  of  the  play. 

D.  S.  (It.  Dal  Segno.)  From'  the 
Sign. 

d.  s.  Days  after  sight. 

D.  T.  Dakota  Territory.  —  (I..  Dor. 
tor  Theologize.)  Doctor  of  Divinity.  1 


D.  V.  (L.  Deovolente.)  God  willing. 
Dwt.  (L.  Denarius  and  E.  weight.) 
Pennyweight. 


E. 

E.  East :  Earl ;  Erbium. 

ea.  Each. 

E.  and  O.  E.  Errors  and  omissions 
excepted. 

Eh.  Erbium. 

E.  C.  Eastern  Central  (Postal  Dis¬ 
trict,  London). 

Eccl.  or  Eccles.  Ecclesiastes  ;  Ec¬ 
clesiastical. 

Ecclus.  Eeclesiasticus. 

Ed.  Editor ;  Edition. 

E.  E.  Errors  excepted  ;  Ells  Eng¬ 
lish. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P.  Envoy  Extraordi¬ 
nary  and  Minister  Plenipotentia¬ 
ry. 

e.  g.  (L.  exempli  gratia.)  For  ex¬ 
ample. 

E.  I.  East  Indies,  or  East  India. 

Elec.  Electricity. 

E.  Lon.  East  longitude. 

E.  iV.  E.  East-North-East. 

Eng.  England  ;  English. 

Engin.  Engineering. 

Eph.  Ephesians  ;  Ephraim. 

Eg.  Equal;  Equivalent;  Equity. 

E*d.  Esdras. 

E.  S.  E.  East-South-East. 

Esq.  or  Esqre.  Esquire. 

Esth.  Esther. 

et  al.  (L.  et  alibi.)  And  elsewhere. 
—  (L.  et  alii  or  alia s.)  And  others. 

Etc.,  etc.,  or  Sj-c.  (L.  et  cseteri,  cast- 
erae,  or  ctetera.)  And  others;  and 
so  forth. 

et  seq.  (L.  et  sequentes,  or  ct  sequen- 
tia.)  And  the  following. 

Ex.  Example  ;  Exodus. 

Exc.  Excellency ;  Exception. 

Exch.  Exchequer;  Exchange. 

Exec,  or  Exr.  Executor. 

Execx.  or  Ex'x.  Executrix. 

Exod.  Exodus. 

Exp.  Export ;  Exporter. 

Ez.  or  Ezr.  Ezra. 

Ezek.  Ezekiel. 


F.  Fahrenheit;  France;  French; 
Fellow;  Friday;  Fluorine;  Femi¬ 
nine  ;  Franc  ;  Florin  ;  Farthing; 
Foot;  Folio. 

F.  A.  A.  Free  of  All  Average. 
Fahr.,  Fah.,  or  F.  Fahrenheit. 

Far.  Farriery ;  Farthing. 

F.  A.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  ;  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society. 

F.  C.  Free  Church  (of  Scotland). 
Fcp.  or  fcp.  Foolscap. 

Fe.  (L.  Ferruni.)  Iron. 

Feb.  February. 

Fern,  or  fern.  Feminine. 

Fi.  fa.  (L.  fieri  facias.)  Cause  it 
to  be  done. 

Fig.  or  fig.  Figure,  figures  ;  Fig¬ 
uratively. 

Fin.  Financial. 

Fir.  or  fir.  Firkin. 

FI.  Flora;  Florin;  Flourished. 

Fla.  Florida. 

F.  M.  Field-marshal. 

Fo.  or  Fol.  Folio. 

F.  O.  B.  Free  on  Board. 

Fr.  France  ;  Francis  ;  French  ; 
Francs. 

F.  II.  C.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

F.  R.  G.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

F.  R.  S.  E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Edinburgh. 


: 


I 


F.  R.  S.  L.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature;  Fellow' of 
the  Royal  Society,  London. 

F.  S.  A.  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Arts. 

Ft.  or  ft.  Foot ;  Feet ;  Fort. 

Fth.  Fathom. 

Fur.  or  fur.  Furlong. 

Fut.  or  fut.  Future. 


Gr. 

G.  Genitive;  Glucinum;  Guide. 

G.  or  g.  Guinea;  Guineas;  Gulf. 
g.  Gram. 

Ga.  Georgia. 

Gal.  Galatians. 

Gal.  or  gal.  Gallon  ;  Gallons. 

G.  A.  R.  Grand  Army  of  the  Re¬ 
public. 

G.  B.  Great  Britain. 

G.  B.  Sf  I.  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land. 

G.  C.  Grand  Chapter  ;  Grand 
Chancellor;  Grand  Conductor. 

G.  C.  B.  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 
Gen.  Genesis;  General;  Genitive; 

Generally. 

Gent.  Gentleman. 

Geo.  George. 

Geog.  Geographv. 

Gcol.  Geology;  Geologist. 

Gar.  or  Germ.  German;  Germany. 
Gl.  (L.  glossa.)  A  gloss. 

G.  M.  Grand  Master. 

Gov.  Governor. 

G.  P.  O.  General  Post-Office. 

Gr.  Great;  Greek;  Gross. 

Gr.  or  gr.  Grain  ;  Grains. 

G.  T.  Good  Templars ;  Grand 
Tyler. 

Gtt.  (L.  gutta,  guttte.)  Drop;  Drops. 
Gun.  Gunnery. 


H. 


II.  Hydrogen . 

II.  or  h.  High  ;  Height ;  Harbor  ; 

Husband  ;  Hour  ;  Hours. 

Ha.  Hectare. 

Hah.  Habakkuk. 

Ilag.  Ilaggai. 

II.  B.  C.  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
It.  B.  M.  His  (or  Her)  Britannic 
Majesty. 

II.  C.  M.  Ilis  (or  Her)  Catholic 
Majesty. 

Hdkf.  Handkerchief. 

Hehr.  Hebrew;  Hebrews. 

Ilf.  chts.  Half  Chests. 

Hg.  Ilektogram. 

It.  G.  Horse  Guards. 

II.  11.  Ilis  Holiness  fthe  Pope)  ; 

His  (or  Her)  Highness. 

Ilhd.  or  hhd.  Hogshead. 

H.  I.  II.  His  (or  Her)  Imperial 
Highness. 

HU.  Hilary. 

Hist.  History. 

II.  J.  S.  (L.  Hie  Jacet  Sepultus). 

Here  lies  buried. 

HI.  Hectoliter. 

Hm.  Hectometer. 

II.  M.  Ilis  (or  Her)  Majesty. 

H.  M.  P.  (L.  Hoc  Monument  urn 
Posuit.)  Built  this  monument. 

II.  M.  S ■  Ilis  (or  Her)  Majesty’s 
Steamer,  Ship,  or  Service. 
lion.  Honorable. 

Hos.  Hosea. 

II.  P.  Horse  Power  ;  Half-pay  ; 
High  Priest. 

//.  R.  House  of  Representatives. 
11.  II.  E.  Holy  Roman  Empire,  or 
Emperor. 

II.  R.  //.  His  (or  Her)  Royal  High¬ 
ness. 

H.  S.  II.  Ilis  (or  Her)  Serene  High¬ 
ness 
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Uttnd.  Hundred. 

Ibj.  (XL.  Hydrargyrum.')  Mercury. 


I. 

7.  Iodine  ;  Island. 

Ja.  Indiana. 

Ib-,  Ibid.  (L.  Ibidem.)  In  the  same 
place. 

Id.  (L.  Idem.)  The  same.— Idaho. 

e.,  or  i.  e.  (L.  Id  est.)  That  is. 

J.  H.  S.  (L .Iesus  [or  Jesus]Hominum 
Salvator.)  Jesus  the  Savior  of 
Men. 

[Orig.  written  IH2,  and  intended  as 
an  abbreviation  of  ’IH20Y2,  the  Gr. 
form  of  the  word  Jesus.  The  Gr.  H  (eta) 
having  been  mistaken  for  the  L.  (=  E.) 
II,  and  a  L.  S  substituted  for  the  Gr.  2, 
the  3  letters  were  supposed  to  be  tho  in¬ 
itials  of  3  separate  words.] 

HI.  Illinois. 

Imp.  Imperial;  Emperor;  Imper¬ 
fect;  Import;  Importer. 

ln.  Inch ;  Inches  ;  Indium. 
incog.  (It.  incognito.)  Unknown. 
/ml.  Indiana;  India;  Indian  ;  In¬ 
dex;  Indicative. 

hid.  T.  Indian  Territory. 

Inf.  or  inf.  Infinitive;  Infantry;  (I.. 
infra.)  Beneath,  Below,  or  llere- 
inafter. 

In  lim.  (L.  In  limine.)  At  the 
outset. 

In  loc.,  in  loco.  (L.)  In  its  place. 

1.  N.  11.  I.  (L.  Iesus  [or  Jesus]  Naza- 
renus,  Ilex  Judseorum.)  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews. 
inst.  Insjant,  —  in  the  present 
month  ;  Institute  ;  Institution. 
Int.  or  int.  Interest. 

Inter).  Interjection. 

Intr.  Introduction. 

Intrans.  Intransitive. 

In  trans.  (L.  In  transitu.)  In  the 
passage. 

Introd.  Introduction. 

Inv.  Invoice. 

lo.  Iowa. 

.*  O.  G.  T.  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars. 

1.  O.  11.  B.  Independent  Order  of 
B’nai  B’rith. 

1.  O.  O.  F.  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows. 

1.  O.  U.  I  owe  you  —  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  for  money. 
i.  q.  CL.  idem  quod.)  The  same  as. 
Jr.  Iridium;  Ireland;  Irish. 

Ire.  Ireland. 

ls.  or  Isa.  Isaiah. 

Id.  or  isl.  Island. 

lt.  or  Ital.  Italian;  Italic. 

1.  T.  Indian  Territory;  Inner 
Temple. 


J. 

J.  Judge,  or  Justice.— JJ.  Justices. 
^  Joint  account. 

J.  A.  Judge  Advocate. 

Jam.  Jamaica. 

Jan.  January. 

Jap.  Japan. 

Jas.  James. 

J.  C.  Jesus  Christ;  Justice  Clerk; 
Julius  Casar. 

J.  C.  I).  (L.  Juris  Civilis  Doctor.) 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

J.  D.  (L.  Jttrum  Doctor.)  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

Jer.  Jeremiah. 

J.  G.  W.  Junior  Grand  Warden. 
Jno.  John. 

Jo.  Joel. 

Jona.  Jonathan. 

Jos.  Josenh. 


Josh.  Joshua. 

J.  F.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

J.  Frob.  J  udge  of  Probate. 

Jr.  orjr.  Junior. 

J.  U.  D.  (L.  Juris  Utriusque  Doctor.) 
Doctor  of  both  Laws  (f.  e.,  the 
Canon  and  the  Civil  Law.) 

Jud.  Judith. 

Judy.  J  udges. 

Jul.  July;  Julius;  Julian. 

Jttn.,  Junr.  Junior. 

Jiir.  Jurisprudence;  Jurist. 


K. 

K.  King:  Knight;  Kilogram  (Kilo). 

—  (Kalium.)  Potassium. 

Kan.  Kansas. 

K.  B.  Knight  of  the  Bath;  King’s 
Bench. 

K.  C.  B.  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Bath. 

Ken.  or  Ky.  Kentucky. 

Kil.  Kilderkin. 

K.  G.  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

K.  G.  C.  Knight  of  the  Grand 
Cross ;  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Circle. 

Ki.  Kings. 

Kl.  Kiloliter. 

Km.  Kilometer. 

Knt.  or  Kt.  Knight. 

Kr.  Kreutzer. 

Ky.  Kentucky. 


L. 

L.  Lady  ;  Latin  ;  Lord  ;  Low  ; 
Lithium;  Lake;  Line. 

1.  Liter. 

L.,  lb.,  or  ft>.  (L.  Libra.)  A  pound, 
in  weight. 

L.,  1.,  or  £.  A  pound  sterling. 

La.  Lanthanum  ;  Louisiana. 

Lam.  Lamentations. 

Lat.  or  L.  Latin. 

Lat.  or  lat.  Latitude. 

Lb.,  lb.,  or  lb.  (L.  LUtra.)  A  pound 
in  weight. 

L.  C.  Lower  Canada;  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain;  Lord  Chancellor. 

Letter  of  Credit. 

1.  c.  Lower  case.  —  (L.  loco  citato.) 
In  the  place  before  cited. 

Ld.  Lord. 

Ldp.  or  Lp.  Lordship. 

Lea.  or  lea.  League. 

Led.  Ledger. 

Leg.  or  Legis.  Legislature. 

Lev.  Leviticus. 

L.  I.  Long  Island  ;  Light  Infan¬ 
try. 

Li.  or  L.  Lithium. 

Lib.  or  lib.  (L.  liber.)  Book  ;  Li¬ 
brary  ;  Librarian. 

Lieut,  or  Lt.  Lieutenant. 

Linn.  Lin  mean  ;  Linnams. 

Lit.  laterally. 

Lin.  Livre. 

LL.B.  (L.  Legum  Baccalaureits.) 
Bachelor  of  Laws. 

LL.D.  (L.  Legum  Doctor.)  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

L.  L.  I.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

Loc.  cit.  (L.  loco  citato.)  In  the 
place  cited. 

Lon.,  Long.  Longitude. 

Loq.,  Loquitur.  (L.)  Speaks. 

Lp.  or  Ldp.  Lordship. 

L.  S.  Left  side.  —  ( L.  Locus  Sigilh . ) 
Place  of  the  Seal. 

L.  S.  D.,  or  l.  s.  <1.  (L.  Libra.  Soli- 
di,  Denarii.)  Pounds,  Shillings, 
Pence. 

Lt.  or  Lieut.  Lieutenant. 

Lv.  Livre  ;  Livres. 

LXX.  The  Septuagint. 


M. 

31.  Marquis;  Monday;  Monsieur; 
Morning. — (L.  Mille.)  Thousand. 
—  (L.  Meridies.)  Meridian,  Noon. 

M.  or  m.  Married  ;  Masculine  ; 
Meter  ;  Moon  ;  Month,  Months  ; 
Minute,  Minutes;  Mill,  Mills; 
Mile,  Miles;  a  Thousand  (5  m. 
=  5,000). 

M.  A.  Military  Academy ;  Master 
of  Arts. 

Mac.  or  Macc.  Maccabees. 

Mad.  or  Mine.  Madam. 

Maj.  Major. 

Mai.  Malachi. 

Manuf.  Manufacture ;  Manufac¬ 
turer.  • 

Mar.  March  ;  Maritime. 

March.  Marchioness. 

Mary.  Margin. 

Marq.  Marquis. 

Mas.,  Masc.  Masculine. 

Mass.  Massachusetts. 

Matt.  Matthew. 

M.  B.  (L.  Medicinte  Baccalaureits., 
Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

M.  C.  Member  of  Congress;  Master 
of  Ceremonies;  Master  Command¬ 
ant. 

M.  D.  (L.  Medicinse  Doctor.)  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Medicine. 

Md.  Maryland. 

M.  d.  Months  after  date. 

Mdlle.  Mademoiselle. 

M.  D.  S.  Master  of  Dental  Surgery. 
31.  E.  Methodist  Episcopal;  Mili¬ 
tary  or  Mechanical  Engineer  ; 
Most  Excellent. 

Me.  Maine. 

Meas.  Measure. 

Mech.  Mechanics ;  Mechanical. 
Med.  Medical;  Medicine. 

Mem.  Memorandum;  Remember. 
Messrs,  or  MM.  (E.  Messieurs.) 

Gentlemen ;  Sirs. 

Meth.  Methodist. 

Mg.  Magnesium ;  Myriagram. 
mg.  Milligram. 

M.  G.  Major  General. 

Mgr.  Monsignor. 

M.  II.  S.  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society;  Member  of  the  Historical 
Society. 

Mic.  Micah. 

Mich.  Michigan  ;  Michaelmas. 
Mid.  Midshipman. 

Min.  or  min.  Minute,  Minutes. 
Minn.  Minnesota. 

Miss.  Mississippi. 

ml.  Milliliter. 

Mile.  Mademoiselle. 

MM.  Their  Majesties.  —  (F.  Mes¬ 
sieurs.)  Gentlemen. 

MM.  Two  thousand. 

Mm.  Myriameter. 

mm.  Millimeter. 

Mine.  Madame.— Mmes.  Mesdames. 
Mn.  Manganese. 

Mo.  Missouri ;  Molybdenum. 

Mo.  or  mo.  Month. 

Mod.  Modern. 

Mon.  or  Mond.  Monday 
Mons.  Monsieur,  or  Sir. 

Monsig.  Monsignor. 

Mont.  Montana  Territory. 

Mos.  or  mos.  Months. 

31.  P.  Member  of  Parliament ; 

Member  of  Police. 

M.  P.  P.  Member  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Parliament. 

Mr.  Master,  or  Mister. 

Mrs.  Mistress,  or  Missis. 

‘yf.  Month’s  sight. 

MS-  Manuscript. 

MSS.  Manuscripts. 

Ml.  Mount,  or  Mountain. 

Mus.  D.,  Mus.  Doc.,  or  3 fits.  Doct. 

Doctor  of  Music. 

M.  If.  Most  Worthy. 

M.  W.  G.  M.  Most  Worshipful 
Grand  Master. 
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N. 

N.  Noon  ;  North  ;  Note  ;  Name  ; 
New ;  Nitrogen. 

N.  or  n.  Noun  ;  Neuter  ;  Mail, 
nails. 

X.  A.  North  America. 

Art.  (L.  Natrium .)  Sodium. 

Sail.  Nahum. 

Sat.  Natural ;  National. 

Nath.  Nathaniel. 

Saut.  Nautical. 

Sav.  Navigator ;  Navy. 

Sav.  Con.  Navy  Constructor. 

S.  II.  New  Brunswick.  — (L.  Nota 
Bene.)  Note  well,  or  take  notice. 

N.  C.  North  Carolina  ;  New  (Swe- 
denborgian)  Church. 

S.  I).  No  date. 

S.  E.  North-East;  Northern  East¬ 
ern  (Postal  District,  London) ; 
New  England. 

Seb.  Nebraska. 

Seh.  Nehemiah. 

S.  e.  i.  (L.  Son  eat  inventus.)  lie 
is  not  found. 

Sun.  Con.  (L.  Semine  contradi- 
cenle.)  No  one  contradicting ; 
unanimously. 

Sem  Diss.  [L.  Semine  dissent icnte.) 
No  one  dissenting. 

Seth.  Netherlands. 

Sent,  or  neut.  Neuter. 

Nev.  Nevada. 

N.  F.  Newfoundland. 

S.  H.  New  Hampshire. 

Si.  Nickel ;  Niobium. 

Si.  pri.  ( Law .)  Nisi  Prius. 

ST.  J.  New  Jersey. 

S.  1.  or  n.  1.  (L.,  non  liquet.)  It 

ajmears  not;  the  case  is  not  clear. 

N.  Lat.  North  Latitude. 

X.  Mex.  New  Mexico  Territory. 

N.  S.  E.  North-North-East. 

X.  X.  IF-  North-North-West. 

So.  Norium. 

No.  or  no.  (L.  Xuniero.)  Number. 

Sol.  pros.  (L.  Nolle  Prosequi.)  Un¬ 
willing  to  prosecute,  or  proceed. 

Soni.  or  nom.  Nominative. 

Son  con.  Not  content ;  dissenting. 

Son  Pros,  or  Son  pros.  (L.  Son 
Prosequitur.)  He  does  not  prose¬ 
cute,— a  judgment  entered  against 
the  plaintiff  when  he  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  prosecute. 

Non  seq.  or  non  seq.  (L.  Son  sequi- 
tur.)  It  does  pot  follow. 

Nos.  or  nos.  Numbers. 

No v.  November. 

N.  P.  Notary  Public. 

N.  S.  Nova  Scotia ;  New  Style 
(since  1752). 

X.  T.  New  Testament;  new  trans¬ 
lation. 

N.  u.  Name  unknown. 

Sinn,  or  Numb.  Numbers. 

Nux  vom.  Nux  vomica. 

N.  J V.  Northern  Western  (Postal 
District,  London ). 

S.  Y.  New  York. 

A'.  Z.  New  Zealand. 


o. 

O.  Ohio  ;  Oxygen  ;  Old. 

%.  Per  cent. 

Ob.  or  ob.  (L.  Obiit.)  Died. 

Obad.  Obadiah. 

Obj.  or  obj.  Objective;  Objection. 
Obs.  Observation  ;  Observatory  ; 

Observe ;  Obsolete. 

Obt.  or  Obdt.  Obedient. 

Oct.  October. 

O.  F.  Odd  Fellow. 

O.  K.  All  Correct. 

01.  (L.  oleum.)  Oil. 

Out.  Ontario. 

Ord.  Ordinance;  Ordinary. 

Oreo.  Oregon. 

O.  S.  Old  Style  (previous  to  1752). 


Os.  Osmium. 

O.  S.  A.  (L.  Ordinis  Sancti  Augus- 
tini.)  Augustinians.  —  O.  S.  B. 
(L.  O.  S-  Bencdicti.)  Benedic¬ 
tines.  —  O.  S.  F.  (L.  O.  S.  Fran- 
cisci. )  Franciscans. 

O.  V.  Old  Testament. 

Oxon.  (L.  Oxonia.)  Oxford. 

Oz.  or  oz.  Ounce,  or  ounces.  [The 
s  is  here  used  to  represent  the 
character  3 ,  anciently  an  abbre¬ 
viation  for  terminations.] 


P. 

P.  or  p.  Page  ;  Part ;  Phosphorus  ; 

Pint;  Pipe;  Pole;  Pope, 
r.  Per. 

Pa.  Pennsylvania. 

P.  A.  Post  Adjutant. 
p.  a.  Participial  adjective. 

Par.  or  IT.  Paragraph. 

Par.  or  |j.  Parallel. 

Pari.  Parliament. 

Part,  or  part.  Participle. 

Pass,  or  pass.  Passive. 

Payt.  Payment. 

Pb.  (L.  Plumbum.)  Lead. 

P.  B.  (L.  Philosophise  Baccalaure- 
us.)  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Pd.  Paid;  Palladium. 

P.  D.  (L.  Philosophise  Doctor.) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Pe.  Pelopium. 

P.  E.  Protestant  Episcopal;  Pre¬ 
siding  Elder. 

P.  E.  I.  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Penn.  Pennsylvania. 

Per  an.  or  pier  an.  (L.  Per  annum.) 
By  the  year. 

Per  cent.,  per  cent.,  Per  ct..  or  per 
ct.  (L.  Per  centum.)  By  the  hun¬ 
dred. 

Peri.  Perigee. 

P.  G.  Past  Grand. 

Pg.  Portugal ;  Portuguese. 

Phar.  Pharmacy. 

Ph.  D.  (L.  Philosophise  Doctor.) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Phil.  Philip;  Philippians;  Philoso¬ 
phy;  Philemon. 

Phila.  Philadelphia. 

Philom.  (L.  Philomathes.)  Lover 
of  learning. 

Pinx.,  pinx.,  Pxt.,  or  ju  t.  (L.  pinx- 
it.)  lie,  or  she,  painted  it. 

Pk.  or  pk.  Peck. 

Pkgs.  Packages. 

PI.  or  pi.  Plural. 

P.  L.  Poet  Laureate. 

Plff.  Plaintiff. 

Plur.  or  plur.  Plural. 

P.  M.  Post-Master;  Pa6t  Master; 
Past  Midshipman. — (L.  Post  Me¬ 
ridiem.)  Afternoon. 

Pm.  Premium. 

P.  M.  G.  Post-Master-Gencral;  Pay- 
Master-General. 

P.  N.  Promissory  Note. 

P.  O.  Post-Office. 

P.  O.  D.  Pay  On  Delivery. 

P.  O.  O.  Post-Office  Order. 

Port.  Portugal ;  Portuguese. 
Pos.,pos.,  Poss.,  or  jioss.  Possessive. 
pp.  Pages. 

P.  P.  Please  pay. 

P.  P.  C.  (F.  Pour  Prendre  Congd.) 

To  take  leave. 

Pph.,  pph.  Pamphlet. 

Pr.,  pr.,  or  f  (L.  per.)  By  the. 

P.  It.  Prize  King  ;  Porto  Rico. 
Preb.  Prebend ;  Prebendary. 

Pref.  Preface  ;  Prefix. 

Prep,  or  prep.  Preposition. 

Pres.  President. 

Presb.  Presbyterian  ;  Presjytery. 
Pret.  or  p ret.  Preterit. 

Prim.  Primate  ;  Primitive. 

Prof.  Professor. 

Pron.  or  pron.  Pronoun. 

Pro  tern,  or  pro  tem.  (L.  Pro  tem¬ 
pore.)  For  the  time  being. 


Prov.  Proverbs;  Provost;  Province. 
Pro. v.  CL.  proximo.)  Next. 

Pints.  Prussia;  Prussian. 

P.S.  (L .  post  scriptum.)  Postscript; 

Permanent  Secretary;  Privy  Seal. 
Ps.  Psalm,  or  Psalms  ;  Pieces. 

Pt.  Pint;  Part ;  Payment ;  Plati- 
nuin  ;  Point;  Port. 

Pub.  Public  ;  Publisher. 

Pub.  Doc.  Public  Documents. 
Pulv.  (L.  Pulvis.)  Powder. 

Pun.  Puncheon. 

Plot,  or  pwt.  Pennyweight. 

Pxt.  or  pxt.  (L.  pinxit.)  He,  oi 
she,  painted  it. 


Q. 

Q.  Question  ;  Quintal. 

Q.or  Qu.  Query  ;  Question  ;  Queen. 

Q.  B.  Queen’s  Bench. 

Q.  C.  Queen’s  Counsel. 

Q.  d.  (L.  quasi  dicat.)  As  if  he 
should  say. 

Q.  E.  D.  (L.  quod  erat  demonstran¬ 
dum.)  Which  was  to  be  demon¬ 
strated. 

Q.  1.  (L.  quantum  libet.)  As  much 
as  you  please. 

Q.  M.  Quartermaster. 

Q.  M.  G.  Quartermaster  General. 

Qr.  or  qr.  Quarter  (28  pounds)  ; 
Farthing;  Quire. 

Q.  s.  or  q.  s.  (L.  Quantum  sufficit.) 
A  sufficient  quantity. 

Qt.  or  qt.  Quart ;  Quantity. 

Qu.  Queen  ;  Question  ;  Quarter. 

Qu.  or  Qu.  (L.  qusere.)  Query. 

Quad.  Quadrant ;  Quadrate. 

Quar.  Quarterly. 

Ques.  Question. 

Q.  v.  or  q.  v.  (L.  quod  vide.)  Which 
see. 

R. 

R.  Railroad;  Reaumur;  Reports; 
Rhodium;  Rod;  Rood.— (L.  Rex.) 
King.  —  (L.  Regina.)  Queen.— 
(L.  Recipe.)  Take. 

It.  A.  Royal  Academy,  or  Acade¬ 
mician;  Royal  Arch;  Royal  Artil 
lery;  Rear  Admiral;  Right  Ascen 
sion;  Russian  America. 

Rad.  (L.  Radix.)  Root;  Radical. 

Rb.  Rubidium. 

R.  C.  Roman  Catholic. 

Rec.  or  R.  Recipe. 

Iiecd.  Received. 

Rec.  Sec.  Recording  Secretary. 

Red.  Receipt. 

Ref.  Reformed;  Reformer;  Refor¬ 
mation;  Reference. 

Reg.  Register  ;  Regular. 

Regt.  Regiment. 

Rep.  Representative; Republic,  Re¬ 
porter;  Reports. 

Rev.  Revelation;  Revolution;  Re¬ 
view;  Revenue ;  Revise;  Rover 
end. 

Rev.  Ver.  Revised  Version. 

R.  I.  Rhode  Island. 

R.  N.  Royal  Navy. 

Rom.  Roman  ;  Romans. 

Rom.  Cath.  Roman  Catholic. 

|  R.  R.  Railroad. 

|  R.  S.  V.  P.  ( F.  Rdpondez  s'il  Yous 
Plait.)  Answer,  if  you  please. 

lit.  Hon.  Right  Honorable. 

1  fit.  Rev.  Right  Reverend. 

Ru.  Ruthenium. 

Russ.  Russia ;  Russian. 

R.  V.  Revised  Version. 

R.  iV.  Right  Worshipful. 


s. 

S.  Saint;  Sign;  South;  Sulphur; 
Sunday;  Signor;  Scribe;  Shilling. 
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f ,  Dollar  ;  Dollars. 

S.  A.  South  America;  South  Afri¬ 
ca. 

Sam.  Samuel. 

Sa.  Rs.  Sicca  Rupees. 

Sat.  Saturday. 

Sb.  (L.  Stibium.)  Antimony. 

S.  C.  South  Carolina;  Small  Capi¬ 
tals. 

Sc.  or  Sculp.  (L.  sculpsit.)  He,  or 
she,  engraved  it. 

Scan.  Mag.  (L.  Scandalum  Magna- 
tum .)  A  defamation  of  dignita¬ 
ries. 

Sch.  or  Schr.  Schooner. 

Sell,  or  Schol.  (L..  Scholium.)  A 
note. 

Sci.  fa.  (L.  Scire  facias.)  Make 
known. 

Scil.  or  Sc.  (L.  scilicet.)  To  wit; 
namely. 

Scr.  Scruple. 

Script.  Scripture. 

Sculp,  or  sculp.  (L.  sculpsit.)  He, 
or  she,  engraved  it. 

S.  E.  South-East  ;  South-Eastern 
(Postal  District,  London.,) 

Se.  Selenium. 

Sec.  Secretary  ;  Second  ;  Section. 

Sec.  Leg.  Secretary  of  Legation.  | 
— (L.  Secundem  Legem.)  Accord¬ 
ing  to  law. 

Sect,  or  sect.  Section. 

Sen.  Senate  ;  Senator  ;  Senior. 

Sep.  or  Sept.  September;  Septua- 
gint. 

Seq. ,  Seqq.  (L.  sequentia.)  The  fol¬ 
lowing;  the  next. 

Serg.  or  Serj.  Sergeant,  or  Ser¬ 
jeant. 

Serv.  or  Servt.  Servant. 

S.  G.  Solicitor  General.  —  (L.  Satu- 
tis  Gratia.)  For  the  sake  of  safe¬ 
ty  (=  insured). 

Sh.  Shilling. 

Sh.  Ship. 

S.  H.  S.  (L.  Societatis  Histories  So- 
cius.)  Fellow  of  the  Historical 
Society. 

Si.  Silicium. 

S.  Isl.  Saudwicli  Islands. 

Sing,  or  sing.  Singular. 

S.  J.  Society  of  Jesus. 

S.  J.  C.  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

5.  Lat.  South  Latitude. 

Sid.  or  sld.  Sailed. 

S.  M.  State  Militia  ;  Short  Meter; 
Sergeant  Major  ;  Sons  of  Malta. 

S.  M.  1.  (F.  Sa  Majesty  Impiriale.) 
His,  or  Her,  Imperial  Majesty. 

Sn.  (L.  Stannum.)  Tin. 

S.  o.  Seller’s  option. 

Soc.  Society. 

Sol.  Solomon  ;  Solution. 

S.  P.  C.  K.  Society  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 

Sp.  gr.  Specific  gravity. 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  CL.  Senatus  Populusque 
Romani.)  Senate  and  people  of 
Rome. 

Sq.  or  sq.  Square.  —  (L.  sequens, 
sequentia.)  The  following. 

Sq.ft,  or  sq.ft.  Square  feet. 

Sq.  in.  or  sq.  in.  Square  inches. 

Sq.m,  or  sq.m.  Square  miles. 

Sr.  Sir,  or  Senior  ;  Strontium. 

S-  R.  I.  (L.  Sacrum  Romanian  Im- 
perium.)  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

SS.  or  ss.  (L.  scilicet.)  Namely. 
—  (L.  semis.)  Half. 

S.  S.  Sunday  School;  Saint  Sim¬ 
plicius  (the  mark  on  the  collar  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England); 
Steamship. 

S.  S.  E.  South-South-East. 

S.  S.  IF.  South-South-West. 

st.  Stere. 

St.  Saint;  Statute;  Street;  Strait. — 
(L.  Stet.)  Let  it  stand. 

Stat.  Statute  ;  Statuary. 

S.  T.  D.  (L.  Sacrse  Theologise  Doc¬ 
tor.)  Doctor  of  Divinity. 


Ster.,  Stg.  Sterling. 

S.  T.  P.  (L.  Sacrse  Theologise  Pro¬ 
fessor.  )  Professor  of  Theology. 

Str.  Steamer. 

Subj.  or  subj.  Subjunctive. 

Subst.  Substantive;  Substitute. 

Sun.  or  Sand.  Sunday. 

Sup.  Superior;  Supplement;  Supra. 

Supt.  Superintendent. 

Surg.  Surgeon;  Surgery. 

S.  v.,  or  sub  voce.  (L.)  Under  the 
word  or  title. 

Surv.  Surveyor. 

S.  IF.  South-West;  South-Western 
(Postal  District,  London);  Senior 
Warden. 

Switz.  Switzerland. 

Syn.  or  syn.  Synonym. 

Syr.  Syria  ;  Syriac  ;  Syrup. 


T. 

T.  Tenor;  Tuesday;  Town;  Town-  ; 
ship;  Territory;  Ton. — (F.  Tome.) 
Volume. 

Ta.  Tantalum. 

Tal.  qual.  (L.  Talis  qualis.)  Just 
as  it  comes;  average  quality. 

Tart.  Tartaric. 

Tb.  Terbium. 

Te.  Tellurium. 

Tenn.  Tennessee. 

Tex.  Texas. 

Th.  Thursday;  Thomas;  Thorium. 
Theor.  Theorem. 

Thess.  Thessalonians. 

Thurs.  Thursday. 

Ti.  Titanium. 

Tier,  or  tier.  Tierce. 

Tim.  Timothy. 

Tit.  Titus. 

77.  Thallium. 

T.  o.  Turn  over. 

Tob.  Tobit. 

Tom.  (F.  Tome.)  Volume. 

Tr.  Translation;  Transpose;  Treas¬ 
urer;  Trustee. 

Trcs.  Tierces. 

Treas.  Treasurer. 

Trin.  Trinity. 

I'u.  or  Tues.  Tuesday. 

Typ.  or  Typo.  Typographer. 


u. 

V.  Uranium. 

U.  C.  Upper  Canada. 

U.  K.  United  Kingdom. 

U.  K.  A.  Ulster  King  at  Arms. 
Ult.,ult.,  or  ulto.  (L.  ultimo.)  Last, 
or  of  the  last  month. 

Unit.  Unitarian. 

Univ.  University  ;  Universalist. 

IT.  P.  United  Presbyterian. 

U.  S.  United  States. 

U.  S.  A.  United  States  of  America; 

United  States  Army. 

U.  S.  M.  United  States  Mail;  United 
States  Marine. 

U.  S.  M.  A.  United  States  Military 
Academy. 

U.  S.  IS.  tTnited  States  Navy. 

IT.  S.  V.  United  States  Volunteers. 
Utah.  Utah  Territory. 

Ux.  (L.  uxor.)  Wife. 


V. 

V.  Vanadium;  Victoria;  Viscount; 
Verb;  Verse;  Vocative;  Volume; 
Violin;  Village.  —  (L.  Versus.) 
Against.  —  (L.  Vide.)  See. 

V.  a.,  or  t\  a.  Verb  active. 

Va.  Virginia. 

V-  A.  Vicar  Apostolic;  Vice  Ad¬ 
miral. 


Vat.  Vatican. 

V.C.  Vice  Chancellor;  Vice  Chair¬ 
man;  Victoria  Cross. 

Ven.  Venerable. 

V.G.  Vicar  General;  Vice  Grand. 

V.  i.  Verb  intransitive. 

Vice  Pres.  Vice  President. 

Vid.  or  rid.  (L.  vide.)  See. 

Vis.  or  Vise.  Viscount. 

Viz.  or  viz.  {L.  videlicet.)  Namely; 
To  wit. 

V.  n.  or  v.  n.  Verb  neuter. 

Foe.  or  roe*  Vocative. 

Vol.  or  vol.  Volume. 

V.  P.  Vice  President. 

V.  R.  (L.  Victoria  Regina.)  Queen, 
Victoria. 

Vs.  or  vs.  (L.  versus.)  Against,  or 
In  opposition. 

Vi.  Vermont. 

V.  t.  or  v.  t.  Verb  transitive. 

Vul.,  Vulg.  Vulgate;  Vulgar;  Vul¬ 
garly. 

I  r.  if.  (L.  Varisc  lectiones.)  Differ¬ 
ent  readings. 


w. 

IF.  West;  Wednesday;  Welsh; 
Warden.  — (N.  L.  Wolframium.) 
Tungssten. 

IF.  or  w.  Week. 

Wash.  Washington  Territory. 

IF.  C.  Western  Central  ("Postal 
District,  London);  Water  Closet. 
Wed.  Wednesday. 

W.f.  Wrong  font,  —  in  printing. 
Whf.  Wharf. 

IF.  1.  West  India  ;  West  Indies. 
lFi*e.  Wisconsin. 

Wisd.  Wisdom,  The  Book  of. 

W.  Lon.  West  Longitude. 

IFm.  William. 

IF.  M.  Worshipful  Master. 

IF.  N.  IF.  West-North-West. 

Wp.  Worship. 

IF.  .S’.  Writer  to  the  Signet. 

IF.  S.  IF.  West-South-West. 

Wt.  or  wt.  Weight. 

IF.  Va.  West  Virginia. 

Wyo.  Wyoming  Territory. 


X. 


A.  Christ. 

Am.  or  Xmas.  Christmas. 
Xn.  Christian. 

Xt.  Christ. 


Y. 

Y.  Yttrium. 

Y.  or  Yr.  Year. 

Yd.  or  yd.  Yard. 

Ye.,  or  ye.  The.  [The  y  in  this  ab¬ 
breviation  is  a  corrupt  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Jr  or  th. 
introduced  when  the  Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet  was  superseded  by  the 
Old  English  or  Black  Letter,  in 
which  )3  (y)  resembled 

Yr.  Your. 

Yuc.  Y  ucatan. 


z. 

Z.  Zero  ;  Zone. 

Z.  or  Zr.  Zirconium. 
Zach.  Zachary. 

Zech.  Zechariah. 
Zeph.  Zephaniah- 
Zn.  Zinc. 

Zool.  Zoology 
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I.  ASTRONOMICAL. 


1.  SUN,  GREATER  PLANETS,  Etc. 

o,  or  ®  The  Sun.  ©,  ©,  or  &  The  Earth. 
§),  D ,  or  <[  The  Moon,  cf  Mars. 

O  New  Moon.  ^  Jupiter. 

(®> ,  or  D  First  Quarter.  Q  Saturn. 

Oj  or  ®  Full  Moon.  J^I,  or  <£>  Uranus. 

®,  or  ([  Last  Quarter.  IJJ  Neptune. 

5  Mercury.  Comet. 

9  Venus.  or^-  Fixed  Star. 

The  asteroids  are  now  designated  by  numbers 
indicating  the  order  of  their  discovery,  and 
their  symbol  is  a  small  circle  inclosing  this 
number ;  as,  ©,  Ceres ;  ©,  Pallas ;  <©,  Juno ; 
©,  Vesta,  etc. 


Spring 

Signs. 


Signs. 

Autumn 

Signs. 


Signs. 


SIGNS 

OF  THE  ZODIAC. 

(  *• 

V 

Aries,  the  Ram. 

1  2- 

8 

Taurus,  the  Bull. 

I  3. 

□ 

Gemini,  the  Twins. 

Z2 

Cancer,  the  Crab. 

1  5- 

a 

Leo,  the  Lion. 

Virgo,  the  Virgin. 

l  «. 

up 

1  7. 

-/•'u 

Libra,  the  Balance. 
Scorpio,  the  Scorpion. 

8. 

in 

1  9- 

t 

Sagittarius,  the  Archer. 

(10. 

Capricornus,  the  Goat. 

11. 

Aquarius,  the  Waterman. 

12. 

X 

Pisces,  the  Fishes. 

3.  ASPECTS  AND  NODES. 

6  Conjunction  ;  —  indicating  that  the  bodies 
have  the  same  longitude,  or  right  ascension. 

>|<  Sextile  ;  —  indicating  a  difference  of  G0°  in 
longitude,  or  right  ascension. 

□  Quadrature  ;  — indicating  a  difference  of  90° 
in  longitude,  or  right  ascension. 

A  Trine  ;  —  indicating  a  difference  of  120°  in 
longitude,  or  right  ascension. 

S  Opposition ;  —  indicating  a  difference  of 
180°  in  longitude,  or  right  ascension. 

^  Ascending  Node; — called  also  Dragon'' s 
Head. 

£3  Descending  Node;  —  called  also  Dragon's 
Tail. 


II.  CHEMICAL. 

•  One  equivalent  of  oxygen  ;  —  written  above 
a  symbol  representing  an  element,  and  re¬ 


peated  to  indicate  two,  three,  or  more  equiva¬ 
lents;  thus,  Fe  denotes  a  compound  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  with  one  of  iron ;  S  a 
compound  of  three  equivalents  of  oxygen 
with  one  of  sulphur. 

,  One  equivalent  of  sulphur  ;  —  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  preceding ;  thus,  Fe  de¬ 
notes  a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  one  of  iron. 

A  dash  drawn  across  a  symbol  having 
either  of  the  foregoing  signs  above  it  denotes 
|  that  two  equivalents  of  the  substance  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  symbol  are  joined  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  equivalents  of  oxygen  or  sulphur  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  dots  or  commas ;  thus,  -Fe  repre¬ 
sents  a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of  iron 
and  three  of  oxygen,  forming  sesqui-oxide  of 
iron. 

-j-  indicates  in  organic  chemistry,  a  base  or  al¬ 
kaloid,  when  placed  above  the  initial  letter  of 

+ 

the  name  of  the  substance  ;  as,  M,  morphine ; 
quinine. 

—  indicates,  in  organic  chemistry,  an  acid, 
when  placed  above  the  initial  letter  of  the 
name  of  the  acid  ;  as,  C,  citric  acid  ;  T,  tar¬ 
taric  acid. 

Every  elementary  substance  is  repre¬ 
sented,  in  chemical  notation,  by  a  symbol  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  initial  or  abbreviation  of  its  Latin 
name ;  as,  H  for  hydrogen,  O  for  oxygen,  Ag 
(from  Argentum)  for  silver,  and  the  like,  each 
symbol,  when  used  singly,  always  indicating  a 
single  atom  or  equivalent  of  the  substance  rep¬ 
resented  by  it ;  thus,  O  stands  for  one  atom  or 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  C  for  a  single  equivalent 
of  carbon,  and  the  others  in  like  manner.  A 
compound  body  made  up  of  single  equivalents  of 
its  constituents  is  represented  by  the  two  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  respective  constituents  written  side 
by  side ;  as,  HO,  a  compound  of  one  equivalent 
of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen,  forming  water. 
To  express  more  than  one  atom  or  equivalent  of 
a  substance,  a  number  is  used,  either  prefixed 
to  the  symbol,  or,  more  commonly,  written  after 
it,  below  the  line  ;  as  20,  or  Oa,  two  equivalents 
of  oxygen. 

A  secondary  compound,  as  a  salt,  is  indicated 
by  writing  the  symbols  of  the  constituent  com¬ 
pounds  one  after  another,  with  the  sign  -)-  be¬ 
tween  them,  the  symbol  of  the  base  being  al¬ 
ways  placed  first ;  thus,  CaO  -j-  C02  represents 
carbonate  of  lime.  A  comma  is  frequently  used 
instead  of  the  sign  -f-,  commonly  to  express  a 
more  intimate  union  than  would  be  expressed 
by  that  sign.  The  period  is  also  sometimes  used 
to  indicate  a  union  more  intimate  than  that  de¬ 
noted  by  the  sign  -f-,  but  less  so  than  that  im¬ 
plied  by  a  comma.  A  number  written  before 
the  symbol  of  a  compound  designates  a  corre- 
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spouding  number  of  equivalents  of  that  com¬ 
pound  ;  as,  3  S03,  three  equivalents  of  sulphuric 
acid.  When  the  formula  of  the  quantity  con¬ 
tains  several  terms,  those  to  which  the  figure 
applies  are  included  in  parentheses  or  brackets, 
to  which  the  figure  is  prefixed ;  as,  3(CaO  -j- 
B03),  three  equivalents  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

III.  MATHEMATICAL. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  QUANTITIES. 

-f-  Plus  ;  and  ;  more  ;  —  indicating  addition  ;  as 
a  b  —  c  ;  —  used  also  to  indicate  that  fig¬ 
ures  have  been  omitted  from  the  end  of  a 
number,  or  that  the  latter  is  approximately 
exact;  as,  the  square  root  of  2  is  1 .4142130-)—. 
—  Minus  ;  less  ;  —  indicating  subtraction  ;  as 
a  —  h  —  c. 

or  Plus  or  minus  ;  ambiguous  ;  —  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  number  or  quantity  to  which  it 
is  prefixed  may  have  either  of  the  signs  -j-  or 
— ;  as,  a  i  b. 

X  Multiplied  by ;  times ;  into  ;as,aXi  -  ab  ; 
C  X  4  =  24. 

Multiplication  is  also  often  indicated  by 
placing  a  dot  between  the  factors,  or  by  writing 
the  latter,  when  not  numerals,  one  after  an¬ 
other  without  any  sign. 

-r-  or :  Divided  by ;  as,  a  •+■  b ;  that  is,  a  di¬ 
vided  by  b  ;  6  h-  3  =  2. 

S!^==>  Division  is  also  very  often  indicated  by 
writing  the  divisor  under  the  dividend,  with  a 

line  between  them  ;  as  ”  ;  that  is,  a  divided  by 
b  ’  6  ~  2* 

rr  Is  equal  to  ;  equals  ;  as  (a  -j-  b)  X  c  —  etc 
+  be ;  G  +  2  =  8. 

>  Is  greater  than  ;  as,  a  >  b ;  that  is,  a  is 
greater  than  b  ;  6  >  5. 

<  Is  less  than ;  as,  a  <^b ;  that  is,  a  is  less 
than  b  ;  3  <  4. 

—Z—  Is  equivalent  to  ;  —  applied  to  magni¬ 
tudes  or  quantities  which  are  equal  in  area  or 
volume,  but  are  not  of  the  same  form,  or  ca¬ 
pable  of  superposition. 

^  The  difference  between  ;  —  used  to  indicate 
the  difference  between  two  quantities  without 
designating  which  is  the  greater  ;  as,  a  ^  b. 
oc  Varies  as  ;  is  proportional  to  ;  as,  a  oc  b. 

:  Is  to ;  the  ratio  of;  )  —  used  to  indicate  geo- 

;  ;  As ;  equals ;  j  metrical  proportion ; 

as,  a  :  b  :  :  c  :  d  ;  that  is,  a  is  to  b  as  c  is  to  d. 

Hence;  therefore;  on  this  account. 

V  Because. 

00  Indefinitely  great ;  infinite  ;  infinity. 

0  Indefinitely  small ;  infinitesimal ;  —  used  to 
denote  a  quantity  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity ;  also,  as  a  numeral,  naught ;  noth¬ 
ing;  zero. 

A  Angle  ;  the  angle  ;  as,  /.ABC. 

L_  Right  angle  ;  the  right  angle  ;  as,  |_  A  B  C  ; 

that  is,  the  right  angle  ABC. 

J_  The  perpendicular  ;  perpendicular  to  ;  as, 
draw  A  B  1  C  D. 

1 1  Parallel ;  parallel  to ;  is  parallel  to ;  as, 
A  B  ||  CD. 

O  Circle  ;  circumference  ;  360°. 

A  Triangle  ;  the  triangle  ;  as,  A  A  B  C  ;  that 
is,  the  triangle  ABC. 

I  |  Square  ;  the  square  ;  as,Q  ABC  J;  that 
is,  the  square  ABCD. 

□  Rectangle ;  the  rectangle  ;  as,  □  A  B  C  D ; 
that  is,  the  rectangle  ABCD. 


V,  or  V  Root ;  —  indicating,  when  used 
without  a  figure  placed  above  it,  the  square 

root ;  as,  V  4  2  ;  =r  2  a.  This  symbol 

is  called  the  radical  sign.  To  denote  any 
other  than  the  square  root,  a  figure  (called  the 
index)  expressing  the  degree  of  the  required 
root,  is  placed  above  the  sign  ;  as,  fya,  &a, 
tya,  etc.  :  that  is,  the  cube  root,  Gth  root, 
10th  root  of  a. 

SSiT*  The  root  of  a  quantity  is  also  denoted 
by  a  fractional  index  at  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  quantity  and  above  it,  the  denominator  of 
the  index  expressing  the  degree  of  the  root ;  as 


1 

ai 


that  is,  the  square,  cube,  and  fifth 


roots  of  a,  respectively. 

-  Vinculum, 

(  )  Parenthesis, 


[ 


Bar, 
taken 


I  I 


f 


,  Brackets, 


|  indicate  that  the 
|  quantities  to  which 
^  they  are  applied,  or 
which  are  inclosed 
by  them,  are  to  be 
X 


/ 


together  ;  as,  x  +  y2 ;  2  {a  -f-  b) ;  a 

(b  +  c  [e  -f-  d]) ;  -f-  *  |  z. 

/,  or  F  Function ;  function  of  ;  as  y  —  j  (x)  ; 
that  is,  y  is,  or  equals,  a  function  of  x. 

Various  other  letters  or  signs  are  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  mathematicians  to  indicate 
functions  ;  as,  /,  <f >,  ({ V,  1 //,  7r,  and  the  like. 
d  Differential ;  as,  dx ;  that  is,  the  differential 
of  x. 

8  Variation  ;  as  8  x;  that  is,  the  variation  of  x. 
A  Finite  difference. 

D  Differential  coefficient ;  derivative. 

The  letters  d,  8,  A,  D,  and  sometimes 
others,  are  variously  employed  by  different 
mathematicians,  prefixed  to  quantities  to  de¬ 
note  that  the  differentials,  variations,  finite  dif¬ 
ferences,  or  differential  coefficients  of  these 
quantities  are  to  be  taken  ;  but  the  ordinary 
significations  are  those  given  above. 

Integral ;  integral  of  ;  —  indicating  that  the 

expression  before  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be 
integrated  ;  as,  f2xdx  —  x2  ;  that  is,  the  in¬ 
tegral  of  2 xdx  is  x2. 

UglT"  It  is  repeated  to  indicate  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  integration  is  to  be  performed  twice,  or 
three  or  more  times,  as  ff,ff  /,  etc.  For  a 
number  of  times  greater  than  three,  an  index  is 
commonly  written  at  the  right  hand  above  ;  as, 
fm  xdxm  ;  that  is,  the  mth  integral,  or  the  re¬ 
sult  of  tit  integrations  of  xdxm. 

A  denotes  that  the  integral  is  to  be  taken 

between  the  value  b  of  the  variable  and  its 

value  a.  fa  denotes  that  the  integral  ends 

at  the  value  a  of  the  variable,  and  ^  that  it 

begins  at  the  value  b.  These  forms  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  similar  one  indicating 
repeated  integration,  or  with  that  indicating 
the  integral  with  respect  to  a  particular  varia¬ 
ble. 

2  Sum  ;  algebraic  sum  ;  —  commonly  used  to 
indicate  the  sum  or  summation  of  finite  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  in  nearly  the  same  maimer  as 
t  ,e  symbol  f. 

.  Residual. 

n  The  number  3.14159265  -f- ;  the  ratio  of  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter,  of  a 
semicircle  to  its  radius,  and  of  the  area  of  a 
circle  to  the  square  oX  its  radius.  Ii>  -  «.Ucle 
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whose  radius  is  unity,  it  is  equal  to  the  semi¬ 
circumference,  and  hence  is  used  to  designate 
an  arc  of  180°. 

°  Degree  or  Degrees  ;  as,  GO0  ;  that  is,  sixty  de¬ 
grees  (of  temperature  or  of  an  arc  or  circle). 

'  Minutes  of  arc ;  as,  3tK  ;  that  is,  thirty  min¬ 
utes. 

"  Seconds  of  arc  ;  as,  20"  ;  that  is,  twenty  sec¬ 
onds. 

", etc.  Accents  used  to  mark  quantities 
of  the  same  kind  which  are  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  ;  as,  a',  a",  a'",  etc.,  which  are  usually 
read  a  prime,  a  second,  a  third,  etc. ;  a  b c" 
a1  b"  c  -f-  a"  b  o'.  Also  used  to  designate 
feet,  inches,  and  lines,  as,  3'  6"  2"/. 

i, 2,  3,  etc.  Indices  placed  above  and  at  the 
right  hand  of  quantities  to  denote  that  they 
are  raised  to  powers  whose  degree  is  indicated 
by  the  figure  ;  as,  n1 ,  that  is,  the  first  power 
of  a  ;  a",  the  square  or  second  power  of  a  ; 
n:!,  the  cube  or  third  power  of  a ;  and  the 
like. 


IV.  MEDICAL. 

ail  (Gr.  aea),  of  each. 

R  (Lat.  Recipe.)  Take. 


APOTHECARIES’  WEIGHTS. 


lb  Pound. 

3  Ounce ;  as,  3  i,  one 
ounce  ;  3  ss,  half  an 
ounce  ;  3  iss,  one 

ounce  and  a  half ; 

3  ij,  two  ounces,  etc. 

3  Drachm  ;  as,  3  i, 
one  drachm ;  3  ss, 

half  a  drachm ;  3  iss, 


one  drachm  and  a 
half ;  3  ij,  two 

drachms,  etc. 

3  Scruple ;  as,  3  i, 
one  scruple  ;  3  ss, 

half  a  scruple  ;  3  iss, 
one  scruple  and  a 
half ;  3  ij,  two  scru¬ 
ples,  etc. 


APOTHECARIES’  MEASURES. 

O,  or  0  (Lat.  Octarius.) .  3  Drachm,  or  /3 
Pint.  I  fluid  drachm. 

3  Ounce,  or/3  fluid  111  Minim,  or  drop, 
ounce. 


Broad  Arrow;  a  British  government  mark, 
stamped,  cut,  or  otherwise  fixed  on  all  gov¬ 
ernment  property  used  in  the  royal  ships  or 
dock-yards,  in  order  to  prevent  embezzlement 
of  naval  stores. 

X,  or  -|—  A  character  customarily  made  by  per¬ 
sons  unable  to  write,  when  they  are  required 
to  execute  instruments  of  any  kind,  as  deeds, 
affidavits,  etc.  The  name  of 
the  party  is  added  by  some  his 

one  who  can  write  ;  as,  John  X  Smith 

4to,  or  4°.  Quarto ;  four  mark, 
leaves,  or  eight  pages,  to  a 
sheet. 

8vo,  or  8°.  Octavo ;  eight  leaves,  or  sixteen 
pages,  to  a  sheet. 

12mo,  or  12°.  Duodecimo ;  twelve  leaves,  or 
twenty-four  pages,  to  a  sheet. 
lGmo,  or  16°.  Sexto-decimo  ;  sixteen  leaves,  or 
thirty-two  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

18mo,  or  18°.  Octo-decimo ;  eighteen  leaves,  or 
thirty-six  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

HOP"  Other  sizes  are  24mo,  or  24°  (Vigesimo- 
quarto),  32mo,  or  32°  (Trigesimo-secundo),  3Gmo, 
or  3G°  (Trigesimo-sexto),  4Smo,  or  48°  (Quadri- 
gesimo  -  octavo),  C4mo,  or  64°  (Sexagesimo- 
quarto),  72mo,  or  72°  (Septuagesimo-secundo), 
9Gmo,  or  9G°  (Nonagesimo-sexto),  12Smo,  or  128c 
(Centesimo  et  vigesimo-octavo).  These  sizes  are 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  are  not  commonly 
known  by  their  Latin  names,  but  are  colloquially 
called  twenty-four-mo,  tliirty-two-mo,  etc.,  or 
twenty-fours,  thirty-twos,  etc. 

7ber,  September  ;  8ber,  October  ;  9ber,  Novem¬ 
ber  ;  lOber,  December. 


VI.  MONETARY  AND  COM¬ 
MERCIAL. 

$  Dollar,  or  Dollars ;  as,  SI  ;  8200. 

(j;  Cent,  or  cents;  as,  33^. 

£  Pound,  or  Pounds  (sterling)  ;  as,  £1 ;  £45. 
lb  Pound,  or  Pounds  (in  weight);  as,  lib;  24  ft). 
@  At,  or  to ;  as,  silk  @  $2  per  yd. 

Per  ;  as,  sheep  84  head. 

%  Per  cent ;  as,  discount  G%  =  $10.21. 
a/o  Account ;  as  J.  Smith  in  °/e  with  J.  Jones. 

/  Shilling,  or  Shillings  ;  as,  y2  =  Is.  2d.  ;  %  = 


V.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sr,  <t-,  &>  And.  — Ac.  (Et  ccetera.)  And  the 
rest ;  and  so  forth  ;  and  so  on  ;  and  the  like. 

R  Response  ;  —  used  in  Roman  Catholic  ser¬ 
vice-books. 

Y  Versicle  ;  —  used  in  service-books  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  to  denote  the  part  re¬ 
cited  or  sung  by  the  priest. 

►  A  character  used  in  Roman  Catholic  service- 
books  to  divide  each  verse  of  a  psalm  into  two 
parts,  and  show  where  the  response  begins. 

1  Used  with  a  date  to  designate  the  time  of  a 
person's  death,  as,  Augustine,  t  430. 

£  or  Male  ( Entomology ). 

V  Female. 

or  -f-  A  sign  of  the  cross  used  by  the  pope, 
and  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  arch¬ 
bishops,  immediately  before  the  subscription 
of  their  names.  In  Roman  Catholic  service- 
books,  it  is  used  in  those  places  of  the 
prayers  and  benediction  where  the  priest  is 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross. 


2s.  3d. 

A  1  The  designation  of  a  first-class  vessel,  in 
Lloyd’s  Register  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Shipping  ;  the  letter  denoting  that  the  hull  is 
well  built  and  sea-worthy,  and  the  figure  the 
efficient  state  of  her  rigging,  anchors,  cables, 
etc. 

XX  Double  strength,  fineness,  etc.,  as  XX  ale. 

XXX  Triple  strength,  fineness,  etc.,  as  XXX 
ale. 


VII.  TYPOGRAPHICAL. 

1.  MARKS  OF  PUNCTUATION,  ETC. 


9 

» 

() 


Comma. 

Semicolon. 

Color. 

Period. 

Dash. 

Interrogation. 

Exclamation. 

Parenthesis. 


[]  Brackets,  or 
Crotchets. 

*  Apostrophe. 

-  Hyphen. 

*  Acute  Accent. 
v  Grave  Accent. 

A  Broad  or  Circum¬ 
flex  Accent- 
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~  or  ~  Circumflex  or 
Tilde. 

*  Long  accent  or  Ma¬ 

cron. 

v  The  Short,  or  Breve. 

•  •  Diaeresis. 

c  Cedilla. 

/\  Caret. 

“  ”  Quotation  Marks. 

|  Brace. 

*  *  *  Ellipsis. 

2.  CORRECTION 

or  S'  (L-  dele)  Dele,  take  out,  or  expunge. 

6)  Turn  a  reversed  letter. 

#  A  space,  or  more  space  between  words,  let¬ 
ters,  or  lines. 

Less  space,  or  no  space,  between  words  or 
letters. 

L,  or  _|  Carry  a  word  further  to  the  left  or  to 
the  right. 

Q  Indent. 

r_1  Elevate  a  letter,  word,  or  character  that  is 
sunk  below  the  proper  level. 

Sink  or  depress  a  letter,  word,  or  character 
raised  above  the  proper  level. 


.  o  .Ellipsis,  also 
Leaders. 

- Ellipsis. 

*  Asterisk, 
t  Dagger,  or  Obe¬ 
lisk. 

t  Double  Dagger. 

§  Section. 

||  Parallels. 

II  Paragraph. 

|E^  Index. 

***,  or  ***  Asterism. 

OF  THE  PRESS. 


|  shows  that  a  portion  of  a  paragraph  projects 
laterally  beyond  the  rest. 

I  directs  attention  to  a  quadrat  or  space  which 
^improperly  appears. 

X ,  or  +  directs  attention  to  a  broken  or  imper¬ 
fect  type. 

[  Bring  a  word  or  words  to  the  beginning  of  a 
line  ;  also,  make  a  new  paragraph. 

TI  Make  a  new  paragraph. 

—  Change  from  Italic  to  Roman,  or  from  Ro¬ 
man  to  Italic,  as  the  case  may  be. 

=:  Put  in  small  capitals. 

=  Put  in  capitals. 

The  other  marks  are  self-explanatory ; 
but  the  following  abbreviations ,  used  in  correct¬ 
ing  proof-sheets,  require  explanation  :  — 

wf.  Wrong-font ;  —  used  when  a  character  is  of 
a  wrong  size  or  style. 
tr.  Transpose. 

1.  c.  Lower-case ;  i.  e.,  put  in  small  or  common 
letters  a  word  or  a  letter  that  has  been  printed 
in  capitals  or  small  capitals. 
s.  caps.,  or  sm.  c.  Put  in  small  capitals. 

Qu.,  Qy.,  or  f  Query. 

out ,  s.  c.  Words  are  wanting,  see  copy. 
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THE  CROWNING  OF  PETRARCH. 
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^Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  affecting  or  noble  thanjf 
that  ceremony.  The  superb  palaces  and  -aed  porticos  by 
which  had  rolled  the  ivory  chariots  of  Marius  and  Caesar 
had  long  mouldered  into  dust.  The  laureled  fasces,  the 
golden  eagles,  the  shouting  Legions,  the  captives,  and  the 
[  pictured  cities  were  indeed  wanting  to  his  victorious  pro  ^ 
cession.  The  sceptre  had  passed  away  from  Rome.  But 


A 

cte 


/ 
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af 


v/i/t  ve*)l 

i  ' 


she  still  Retained  the(Tnfluence|  mightier)  of  an  intellectual^  * 

empire,  and  was  now  to  confer  the  proud  or  reward  of  an  o 

intellectual  l  triumph.  To  [_  the  nyfn  who  |_  had  [_  extended  t>/iace 

the  dom^on  ^er  auc^ent  language  —  who  had  erected  the 

trophie8  Phil°soPhy  and  I _ imagination  iii|the  haunts  L  | 

- ■—  — • 

of  ignorance  and  ferocity,  whose  ooptiona  we  re  the  hearts  of 
admiring  nations/ enchained  by  the  influence  of  his  fou^  — 
whose  spoils  were  the  treasures  of  ancient  genius  —  the 


am. 
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Eternal  City  offered  the^gloriousVand/just^tribute')  of  her  ft. 
gratitude?^ 

CAmid  the  ruined  monuments  of  ancient,  and/the  infant 

A  s 

erections  of  mldern  art,  he  who  had  restored  the  broken  oj 

/  <  Sv  /Jzj 

link  between  thetwo  ages  of  human  oi^nization  was  crowned  ^ 

1—1  leserved  from  the  moderns 
who  ow;d|e/to  him  their  refinement,  — _from  the  ancients  who 
owed  to  him  their^ 

Never  was  a/foronation  so  august  witnessed  by  jwestmin- 
ster  or  Rheims. 


Macaulay. 


S' 


.  £te&cue</ and  decay 
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N.  B.  The  edges  of  this  cube  are  each  1  Meier ,  or  10  Decimeters ,  or  100 
Centimeters ,  iu  length. 
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1  sq.  Centimeter, 
Exact  Size. 


Dry 

Milliliter. 


Milliliter. 


In  the  Metric  System,  the  Meter  is  the  base  of 
all  the  weights  and  measures  employed. 

The  Meter  was  intended  to  be,  and  is  very  near¬ 
ly,  one  ten  millionth  part  of  the  distance  meas¬ 
ured  on  a  meridian  of  the  earth  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole,  and  is  about  39.37  inches. 

The  Meter  is  the  primary  unit  of  length. 

Upon  the  Meter  are  based  the  following  primary 
units :  the  Square  Meter,  the  Are,  the  Cubic 
Meter  or  Stere,  the  Liter,  and  the  Gram. 

The  Square  Meter  is  the  unit  of  measure  for 
small  surfaces ;  as  the  surface  of  a  floor,  table, 
etc.  I 


The  Are  is  the  unit  of  land  measure ;  this  is  a 
square  whose  side  is  10  meters  in  length,  and 
which  contains  100  square  meters. 

The  Cubic  Meter,  or  Stere,  is  the  unit  of  volume ; 
this  is  a  cube  whose  edge  is  1  meter  in  length. 

The  Liter  is  the  unit  of  capacity ;  this  is  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  cube  whose  edge  is  l-10th  of  a 
meter  in  length. 

The  Gram  is  the  unit  of  weight ;  this  is  the 
weight  of  distilled  water  contained  in  a  cube 
whose  edge  is  the  100th  part  of  a  meter. 

From  these  primary  units  the  higher  and  lower 
orders  of  units  are  derived  decimally. 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  OF  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 


Ratios. 

Lengths. 

Surfaces. 

Volumes. 

Weights. 

1, 000,0<X) 

Millier,  or  Tonneau. 

100,000 

- 

- 

- 

Quintal. 

10,000 

Myriameter. 

- 

- 

Myriagram. 

1,000 

Kilometer. 

- 

Kiloliter. 

Kilogram,  or  Kilo. 

100 

Hectometer. 

Hectare. 

Hectoliter. 

Hectogram. 

10 

Dekameter. 

- 

Dekaliter. 

Dekagram. 

1 

Meter. 

Are. 

Liter. 

Gram. 

.1 

Decimeter. 

- 

Deciliter. 

Decigram. 

.01 

Centimeter. 

Ceutare. 

Centiliter. 

Centigram. 

.001 

Millimeter. 

“ 

Milliliter. 

Milligram. 

[Note.  From  the  first  column  of  this  table  it  appears  that  10  millimeters  —  1  centimeter;  10 
centimeters  —  1  decimeter ,  etc.] 


MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 


Metric 

Denominations  and  Values. 

Equivalents  in  Denominations  in  Use. 

Myriameter 

.  .  6.2137  miles. 

Kilometer 

.  .  0.62137  mile,  or  3280  feet  and  10  inches. 

Hectometer  . 

.  328  feet  and  1  inch. 

Dekameter 

.  393.7  inches. 

Meter  . 

.  .  39.37  inches. 

Decimeter  . 

.  .  3.937  inches. 

Centimeter 

.  .  0.3937  inch. 

Millimeter  . 

.  .  0.0394  inch. 

MEASURES  OF  SURFACE. 


Hectare .  10,000  square  meters, 

Are  .........  100  square  meters, 

Ceutare . 1  square  meter, 


2.471  acres. 

119.G  square  yards. 
1,550  square  inches. 


MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 


Names. 

No.  of 
liters. 

Cubic  Measure. 

Dry  Measure. 

Liquid  oi  Wine 
Measure. 

Kiloliter, or  Stere 

1,000 

1  cubic  meter  .  .  . 

1.308  cubic  yards  .  .  . 

264.17  gallons. 

Hectoliter .  .  . 

100 

.1  of  a  cubic  meter  . 

2  bushels  and  3.35  pecks 

26.417  gallons. 

Dekaliter  .  . 

10 

10  cubic  decimeters  . 

9.08  quarts . 

2.6417  gallons. 

Liter  .... 

1 

1  cubic  decimeter.  . 

0.908  quart . 

1.0567  quarts. 

Deciliter  .  .  . 

.1 

.1  of  a  cubic  decimeter 

6.1022  cubic  inches  .  . 

0.845  gills. 

Centiliter  .  .  ■ 

.01 

10  cubic  centimeters  . 

0.6102  cubic  inch  .  .  . 

0.338  fluid  oz. 

Milliliter  .  .  . 

.001 

1  cubic  centimeter 

0.061  cubic  inch  .  .  . 

0.27  fluid  drachm. 
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WEIGHTS. 


Names. 


Millier,  or  Tonneau 
Quintal  .... 
Myriagram  .  .  . 
Kilogram,  or  Kilo 
Hectogram  .  .  . 

Dekagram  .  .  . 

Gram . 

Decigram  .  .  . 

Centigram  .  .  . 

Milligram  .  .  . 


Number  of 
Grams. 

Weight  of  what  Quantity  of 
Water  at  Maximum  Density. 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 

1,000,000 

1  cubic  meter. 

2204.6  pounds. 

100,000 

1  hectoliter. 

220.46  pounds. 

10,000 

10  liters. 

22.046  pounds. 

1,000 

1  liter. 

2.2046  pounds. 

100 

1  deciliter. 

3.5274  ounces. 

10 

10  cubic  centimeters. 

.3527  ounces. 

1 

1  cubic  centimeter. 

15.432  grains. 

.1 

.1  cubic  centimeter. 

1.5432  grains. 

.01 

10  cubic  millimeters. 

.1543  grains. 

.001 

1  cubic  millimeter. 

.0154  grains. 

COMMON  MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS,  WITH  THEIR  METRIC  EQUIVALENTS. 

The  following  are  the  principal  measures  in  common  use,  with  their  equivalents  in  the  metric 
system :  — 


Common  Measures. 

Equivalents. 

Common  Measures. 

Equivalents. 

An  inch . 

2.54  centimeters. 

A  cubic  yard  .  .  . 

.7646  cu.  meter. 

A  foot  . 

.3048  meter. 

A  cord  . 

3.624  steres. 

A  yard  . 

.9144  meter. 

A  liquid  quart  .  .  . 

.9465  liter. 

A  rod  ...... 

5.029  meters. 

A  gallon . 

3.786  liters. 

A  mile . 

1.6093  kilometers. 

A  dry  quart .... 

1.101  liters. 

A  square  inch  .  .  . 

6.452  sq.  centimeters. 

A  peck . 

8.811  liters. 

A  square  foot  .  .  . 

.0929  sq.  meter. 

A  bushel . 

35.24  liters. 

A  square  yard  .  .  . 

.8361  sq.  meter. 

Ad  ounce  avoirdupois 

28.35  grams. 

A  square  rod  .  .  . 

25.29  sq.  meters. 

A  pound  avoirdupois . 

.4536  kilogram. 

An  acre . 

.4047  hectare. 

A  ton . 

.9072  tonneau. 

A  square  mile  .  .  . 

259  hectares. 

A  grain  Troy  .  .  . 

.0648  gram. 

A  cubic  inch  .  .  . 

16.39  cu.  centimeters. 

An  ounce  Troy .  .  . 

31.104  grains. 

A  cubic  foot  .  .  . 

.02832  cu.  meter. 

A  pound  Troy  .  .  . 

.3732  kilogram. 
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